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The  British  Elections. 

The  result  of  the  British  parliamentary  elections 
makes  plain  the  fact  that  the  mood  of  England  has  not 
changed  with  the  approach  of  peace.  The  spirit  that 
fought  and  won  the  great  fight  will  continue  to 
dominate  in  the  parliamentary  and  administrative  life 
of  the  country.  None  the  less  the  result  leaves  certain 
very  important  issues  in  doubt.  Nobody  knows  just 
what  the  arrangement  was  between  the  prime  minister 
and  the  labor  party — what  the  engagements  or  how  they 
are  to  be  carried  out.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
these  arrangements  were  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  position  prior  to  the  war  and  satisfactory  to 
the  labor  leaders  with  whom  he  cooperated  throughout 
the  long  period  of  fighting.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
tremendous  business  of  reconstruction  and  reorganiza- 
tion will  be  carried  forward  in  general  accord  with  the 
demand  of  the  working  classes  for  a  larger  share  in  the 
gains  of  British  industry  and  commerce.  That  there 
is  to  obtain  a  new  era  of  higher  wages,  of  better  hous- 
ing, of  generally  larger  privilege  of  life  for  the  non- 
property  and  hitherto  non-privileged  classes  there  can 
be  little  doubt. 

The  result  of  the  election  is  a  striking  endorsement 
of  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  the  more  so  because  he  is  prac- 
tically a  man  without  a  party.  It  is  truly  an  amazing 
thing   that   a    statesman   whose   whole    stock   in    trade- 


is  his  ideas  and  his  personal  talents  should  find 
overwhelming  support  as  the  head  of  a  representative 
system.  And  as  this  result  emphasizes  alike  the  indi- 
vidual powers  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  the  ideas  for 
which  he  stands,  it  repudiates  Mr.  Asquith  and  the 
scheme  of  politics  of  which  he  has  been  the  spokesman. 
Incidentally  the  result  of  the  election  enormously 
strengthens  the  hand  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  at  the  Ver- 
sailles peace  table.  He  will  appear  at  that  table  backed 
by  the  force  of  a  fresh  mandate  from  the  country 
which  when  all  is  -said  and  done  supplied  in  larger 
measure  than  all  others  combined  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  the  war  and  of  ultimate  victory.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  establishes  Mr.  George  as  beyond 
question  the  most  potent  figure  in  the  coming  peace 
conference.  

Marking  Time. 

President  Wilson  is  at  his  best  in  informal  and 
sentimental  speechmaking.  To  it  he  brings  the  poise 
and  the  art  of  long  experience  in  summer  school 
and  other  academic  work  where  rhythm  of  phrase 
counts  for  more  than  solidity  of  thought  or  responsibility 
of  utterance.  In  his  speeches  he  has  mightily  pleased 
both  the  French  and  the  English;  and  in  that  sense 
his  visit  abroad  up  to  now  has  been  a  success. 

It  may,  however,  be  questioned  if  through  his 
idealistic  preachments  he  has  not  done  harm  in  stimu- 
lating the  notion  among  radicals,  socialists,  and  in- 
ternationalists of  Europe  of  a  new  social  order — of  a 
kind  of  Utopia  in  which  oaly  the  good,  the  true,  and 
the  beautiful  are  to  have  place  or  consideration — and 
of  which  he  is  to  be  the  Messiah.  That  sort  of  thing 
fits  gracefully  into  flowing  rhetoric ;  but  it  is  not 
statecraft,  for  .this  or  for  any  age,  and  it  will  never 
be  while  interest  is  the  motive  force  in  determining 
the  policies  and  regulating  the  courses  of  men  and  na- 
tions. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  Mr.  Wilson  makes  re- 
peated references  to  "acceptance"  by  the  Allied  na- 
tions of  his  "chart  of  peace" — in  other  Avords,  the 
fourteen  points — no  other  representative  of  an  Allied 
nation  has  risen  to  second  the  motion.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  implied  in  the  silence  on  this  point  of 
European  statesmen  and  diplomats — in  conjunction  with 
their  suggestion  of  "interpretations" — a  reserved  state 
of  mind.  To  put  it  plainly,  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  only 
representative  of  any  allied  government,  since  his  ar- 
rival in  Europe,  who  has  had  anything  to  say  about 
the  fourteen  points. 

In  the  many  addresses  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  France 
and  England  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  definite  plan, 
no  programme,  no  formula  for  a  league  of  nations, 
likewise  no  plan,  no  programme,  no  formula  for  free- 
dom of  the  seas.  Apparently  these  matters  are  today 
as  much  in  the  air  as  they  have  been  at  any  time. 
The  millennium  may  be  just  around  the  corner,  but  it 
is  not  yet  in  sight. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
continue,  the  real  business  of  making  peace  among  the 
belligerents  lags.  Likewise  the  daily  work  of  the  world 
lags.  Industry  and  business  in  Europe  and  in  America 
wait  for  knowledge.  Nobody  is  willing  to  undertake 
any  enterprise  until  he  knows  what  restrictions  his 
government  will  impose  or  wdiat  encouragement  it  will 
give.  And  what  government  can  define  any  course  in 
regard  to  these  matters  until  it  knows  what  is  to  come 
out  of  the  Versailles  conference? 

What  has  become  of  the  principle  of  open  diplomacy? 
Are  we  to  infer,  from  the  fact  that  nothing  of  conse- 
quence tending  to  peace  settlement  is  reported  from 
Europe,  that  nothing  is  being  done?  Are  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  and  the  diplomats  of  Europe  merely 
marking  time  while  Mr.  Wilson  pursues  a  round  of 
official,  social,  and  sentimental  visitation?  Or  can  it 
be  that,  for  all  the  talk  about  open  diplomacy,  the  busi- 


ness   of    making    peace    is    proceeding   behind    closed 
doors  ? 

The  world  is  waiting  for  the  terms  of  peace.  It 
wants  to  get  at  its  work  and  it  can  not  do  it  until  it 
knows  what  the  conditions  are  to  be.  Isn't  it  about 
time  that  the  holiday  phase  of  the  peace-making  job 
should  be  done  with,  and  for  the  peacemakers  to  get 
down  to  business? 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

[Seventh  Letter.] 
To  the  Readers  of  the  Argonaut: 

In  a  former  letter  I  attempted  to  describe  condi- 
tions in  the  devastated  zone  of  the  Somme  Valley, 
where  two  fierce  campaigns  have  transformed  a  once 
highly  developed  country  of  gardens  and  orchards  into 
a  desert.  It  may  be  remembered  that  I  spoke  of  the 
Somme  Valley  as  broken  up  by  shellfire,  but  as  already 
illustrating  the  tendency  of  nature  to  reestablish  the 
basis  of  fertility.  In  the  regions  back  of  the  French 
and  American  lines,  a  hundred  or  more  miles  south  arid 
east  from  the  Somme,  conditions  in  the  devastated  zone 
are  less  favorable.  The  soil  of  a  large  part  of  north- 
ern France  is  shallow.  A  mere  skin  of  humus,  often- 
times not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  deep,  overlays 
a  stratum  of  white  chalk.  With  infinite  labor,  supple- 
mented by  the  skill  of  experience,  the  peasant  foi!  make 
the  most  of  this  relatively  poor  country.  The  tli 
is  so  treated  as  not  only  to  retain  but  to  enhance 
fertility  year  by  year.  It  is  not  plowed  up  after  thi 
American  fashion,  but  merely  scratched  over  so  that 
the  underlying  chalk  may  not  be  brought  to  the  surface. 
It  is  in  this  region  that  the  fire  of  heavy  guns  has  done 
most  serious  mischief.  In  many  places  it  has  literally 
blown  the  thin  top  dressing  of  humus  away — the  Lord 
knows  where.  It  has  broken  in  upon  and  torn  up  the 
chalk  stratum  and  so  mixed  it  with  the  top  soil  that 
whole  areas  present  upon  their  surface  the  appearance 
of  a  mass  of  Turkish  nougat.  Whoever  in  times  past 
has  seen  the  be-aproned  and  be-fezed  son  of  Cork  who 
used  to  haunt  the  Oakland  ferryboat  dispensing  slices  of 
checkered  sweetness  at  a  nickei  per,  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  soil  of  this  devastated  country.  A  more 
graphic  illustration  is  presented  at  the  southwest 
extremity  of  the  Key  Route  mole,  Oakland,  where 
broken  clam  shells  mingling  with  clay  and  sand  give  a 
spotted  appearance  to  the  land.  Beyond  a  doubt  there 
has  been  done  in  this  part  of  the  war  zone  a  permanent 
damage.  In  the  passing  of  years  and  under  the  labors 
of  the  patient  peasant  folk  the  churned-up  chalk  may 
disintegrate  and  perhaps  lend  some  element  of  fertility 
to  the  scanty  land.  But  it  will  take  time  to  work  this 
transmutation  of  a  barren  substance  into  productive 
earth.  When  it  comes  to  appraising  this  damage  with 
the  indemnity  due  under  it  there  will  be  a  very  consider- 
able addition  to  the  bill  which  Germany  ought  to  pay 
— which  in  justice  she  owes  to  an  innocent,  industrious, 
and  outraged  people.        

^Yhile  sight-seeing  in  the  ordinary  sense  was  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  our  tour,  we  nevertheless  saw  much 
apart  from  the  war  and  the  things  of  war  that  was  of 
intense  interest.  I  count  a  visit  to  the  home  of 
Joan  of  Arc  as  an  incident  especially  memorable. 
Domremy  is  a  typical  Lorraine  village  or  hamlet  of 
a  single  street  of  perhaps  twoscore  houses,  all  of  stone 
and  the  homes  of  peasant  folk.  It  is  like  ten  thousand 
other  centres  of  rustic  life  in  France,  as  sleepy  and  as 
unmarked  by  any  circumstance  of  distinction.  The  only 
indications  of  vitality  at  the  time  of  our  visit — inci- 
dental to  a  motor  trip  in  the  region  about  Chaumont — 
were  supplied  by  a  group  of  children  playing  and  I 
regret  to  say  quarreling  lustily  in  the  street,  and 
half-a-dozen  cows  driven  homeward  by  a  peasant  girl, 
bonnetless  and  barefooted,  much  the  type  ' 
of  Joan  herself  before  she  went  forth   fr 
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same  village  to  take  her  place  among  the  immor- 
tals. The  house  of  Joan's  family,  the  same  in  which 
she  was  born  and  lived,  is  within  a  walled  en- 
closure and  is  set  among  a  plantation  of  perhaps 
a  half-acre  of  trees.  It  is  of  gray  stone  with  a 
main  floor  of  three  small  rooms  and  an  upper  half- 
story  of  three  other  rooms  reached  by  a  narrow  stair- 
wav.  At  one  side  of  the  main  downstairs  room,  that 
entered  immediately  from  the  front  door,  there  is  a 
stone  fireplace  half  as  wide  as  the  wall  itself.  It  is 
blackened  and  otherwise  marked  by  usage,  but  I  was 
told  that  the  house  had  not  been  occupied  as  a  dwelling 
since  time  out  of  mind.  The  rooms  were  bare  except- 
ing for  tables  which  served  to  hold  a  stock  of  picture 
cards  and  other  very  modern  memorials  of  Joan  on 
view  and  for  sale.  An  ancient  dame,  living  in  another 
and  similar  house  within  the  same  enclosure,  escorts 
visitors  through  and  pockets  the  shillings  left  in  ex- 
change for  cards.  In  an  upstairs  room,  declared  to 
have  been  Joan's  chamber,  there  are  many  pictures 
and  prints,  no  one  of  them  of  any  artistic  value,  com- 
memorative of  Joan  and  in  full  harmony  with  the  tra- 
ditions which  cluster  about  her  name.  The  house  itself 
is  in  good  condition  and  promises  to  last  indefinitely. 
Though  simple,  it  is  really  a  dignified  cottage  and  not, 
like  many  dwellings  of  the  French  peasant  folk,  a 
mere  hovel.  . 

About  a  mile  distant  to  the  west  and  south  from  the 
village  of  Domremy  there  is  a  wooded  hillside  where 
tradition  has  it  that  Joan  heard  the  "voices"  which 
called  her  to  "save  France."  From  a  shelf  or  shoulder 
of  this  elevation -the  view  southward  and  eastward  is 
upon  a  characteristic  Lorraine  landscape — a  sweet 
valley  bordered  by  high  hills.  Here  pious'  hands  have 
erected  a  memorial  church,  a  veritable  gem  of  modern 
architecture.  Only  the  nave  has  been  completed, 
though  foundations  are  in  place  for  the  "choir"  which 
is  to  come  when  piety  and  patriotism  shall  provide  the 
means.  In  its  present  form  the  building  contains  but  a 
single  room  very  beautiful  in  its  proportions  and  with 
walls  ablaze  with  gorgeous  murals,  the  work  of  a 
famous  French  artist  portraying  the  career  of  Joan 
from  her  childhood  in  this  quiet  vale  to  her  tragic 
death. 

Under  an  overhanging  balcony  in  front  of  the  church 
stands  a  bronze-and-gold  Joan  in  heroic  pose,  while  on 
either  side  are  bronze  life-size  effigies  of  her  peasant 
father  and  mother.  These  side  figures  were  to  me, 
'.rom  some  subtle  judgment  I  could  not  define  even  to 
myself,  more  imposing  and  impressive  than  the  central 
figure  or  the  beautiful  building  in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  custodian  of  this  Memorial,  an  old  and  very  fat 
French  priest,  told  me  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  a  considerable  number  of  workmen  were  employed 
upon  the  building  and  in  laying  in  the  foundations  of 
the  larger  structure  yet  to  be.  Not  one  man  of  the  many 
who  had  to  do  with  the  work  of  this  Memorial,  he 
informed  me  with  reverent  gravity,  had  suffered  so 
much  as  a  scratch  in  the  war,  though  practically  all  of 
them  had  participated  in  it.  "Joan,"  he  said,  "has  pro- 
tected them  all."  Thus  a  brand  new  tradition  is  spring- 
ing up  about  a  very  old  one;  and  in  another  generation 
or  two  it  will  no  doubt  have  full  validity  and  sanctity. 


much  that  must  ultimately  be  reflected  in  enlargement 
of  understanding  and  in  solid  breadth  of  mind. 


I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  somewhat  into 
detail  respecting  our  visit  to  Domremy  because  there 
was  there  illustrated  one  of  the  many  advantages  en- 
joyed by  our  American  soldiers  in  connection  with  Eu- 
ropean service.  Within  the  month,  so  the  old  priest 
told  me,  over  four  thousand  American  lads  had  visited 
the  shrine,  many  of  them  recording  their  observa- 
tions in  note-books.  And  as  at  Domremy  so  else- 
where. Even-  place  of  historic  interest  and  especially 
every  heroic  monument  within  the  zone  of  American 
occupation  is  under  scrutiny  of  the  young  Ameri- 
cans in  war  service.  Their  interest  in  these  matters 
contrasts  notably  with  the  indifference  of  European 
soldiers,  who  for  the  most  part  take  everything  for 
granted  and  have  small  interest  in  other  than  the 
routine  of  their  work  or  their  individual  pleasures. 
Our  lads  have  a  certain  wholesome  inquisitiveness — I 
might  add,  a  certain  wholesome  acquisitiveness — which 
tells  of  the  liberality  of  their  education  and  the  activity 
of  thrir  minds.  That  they  are  gaining  immensely,  not 
only  from  their  training,  but  from  their  privileges 
nervation  while  in  foreign  lands  is  obvious.     And 

i  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  upon  returning  home 
.•.ill  bring,  as  a  result  of  contact  and  of  study, 


War  and  all  that  pertains  to  it  is  traditionally  asso- 
ciated with  pomp  and  circumstance.  The  poet  and  the 
orator  have  joined  with  the  historian  in  emphasizing 
the  glories  of  war.  But' in  this  war  there  has  been  little 
of  pomp  and  circumstance  or  of  glory.  It  has  been  a 
dull,  deadly,  and  nasty  business,  relieved  only  at  rare 
intervals  by  any  circumstance  affiliated  even  remotely 
with  the  preconceptions  and  ideas  of  romance.  It  has 
not  been  a  war  of  heroics.  There  has  been  little  of 
the  dramatic  about  it.  It  has  been  a  war  of  weary, 
dreary  waiting  in  dirty  trenches,  of  battery  operations 
against  an  unseen  foe.  It  has  been  a  war  rather  of 
engineers  and  of  cannoneers,  unmarked  by  the  intrepidi- 
ties which  in  former  wars  gave  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal courage  and  spectacular  achievement.  Only  in 
occasional  goings  over  the  top  and  more  frequently  in 
the  air  has  personal  courage  been  given  opportunity  to 
display  itself.  And  it  is  only  among  the  airmen  that 
there  has  survived  anything  of  the  old  chivalry  of  war. 
All  the  rest  has  been  a  mere  matching  of  endurance 
against  endurance,  of  brute  force  against  brute  force. 

At  the  same  time  no  other  war  has  been  so  markea 
by  circumstances  tending  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of 
war.  In  no  other  war  have  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
tection and  comfort  of  the  fighting  men  been  so  intelli- 
gently and  generously  provided  for;  and  especially  is 
this  true  of  the  American  forces.  Organization  of  the 
machinery  of  provision  and  comfort  went  hand  in  hand 
with  organization  for  battle  service.  Food  has  been 
abundant  and  of  the  best  quality,  alike  for  officers  and 
men.  Housing  and  tentage  have  been  surprisingly 
efficient.  Organized  relief  work  under  governmental 
authority  in  numberless  hospitals  all  bountifully  pro- 
vided and  served,  and  under  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
Salvation  Army,  has  done  vastly  much  to  maintain  the 
health  and  the  comfort  of  the  fighting  men.  In  every 
cantonment  there  have  been  maintained  houses  com- 
fortably provided  with  facilities  for  rest  and  recreation, 
and  refreshment  huts  have  awaited  the  return  of  the 
hungry  and  the  exhausted.  The  Salvation  Army  has 
carried  relief  in  the  very  practical  form  of  coffee  and 
doughnuts  and  cigarettes  right  up  to  and  even  within 
the  front  trenches.  And  all  this  vast  machinery  of 
relief  has  been  so  ordered  as  to  aid  rather  than  con- 
fuse fighting  arrangements.  There  is  no  way  to  make 
war  a  pleasant  or  a  nice  business.  At  its  best  it  is 
truly  "hell,"  but  whatever  might  be  done  to  alleviate 
its  sufferings  has  been  done  with  a  generosity  and  an 
efficiency  matching  in  its  courage  and  persistency  the 
very  machinery  of  war  itself. 


What  I  may  euphemistically  style  "social  conditions" 
in  the  regions  of  northern  France  in  the  war  period 
needs,  in  a  strictly  family  journal  like  the  Argonaut,  to 
be  handled  delicately.  Now  for  four  and  a  half  years 
a  wide  zone  has  been  subject  to  occupation  and  suc- 
cessive reoccupations  by  friend  and  foe.  There  has  been 
a  veritable  procession  of  armies  in  the  war  zone — 
French,  German,  English,  Portuguese,  American — and 
to  this  medley  of  nationalities  and  races  there  must 
be  added  groups  of  Chinese,  Hindus,  and  what  not. 
The  men  of  the  country  were  drawn  early  into  mili- 
tary service,  leaving  the  women  to  shift  for  themselves 
as  best  they  could.  There  is  hardly  a  house  within 
the  war  zone  in  which  there  has  not  been  quartered 
successively  groups  of  soldiers.  What  has  happened 
is  what  always  happens  under  such  conditions.  It  is 
what  happens  in  all  countries,  in  all  societies,  under  all 
jurisdictions,  political  or  spiritual.  It  is  a  case  where 
nature  has  taken  care  of  a  confused  situation  after  her 
own  fashion.  It  was  foretold  that  with  the  men  of 
northern  France  enlisted  in  the  war  and  in  large  num- 
bers slaughtered  there  must  come  a  great  void  in  the 
oncoming  population.  Not  a  bit  of  it — nature  has 
looked  after  that.  Whatever  else  may  be  lacking  in 
northern  France,  there  is  no  "biological  need."  And  it 
goes  without  saying  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  north- 
ern France  will  be  a  region  of  hybrid  population.  Truly 
it  will  be  a  wise  child  that  shall  know  its  own  grand- 
father. Not  in  all  cases,  however,  will  the  difficulty 
of  racial  determination  be  serious.  There  are  certain 
marks  of  race  which  are  pretty  certain  to  declare  them- 
selves ;  and  among  other  groups  I  suspect  that  there 
will  be  mulattoes  in  sufficient  number  to  maintain  a 
caste  and  rank  of  their  own.     As  time  goes  on  it  will 


be  interesting  to  social  observers  to  note  the  effect  of 
the  inevitable  admixture  of  races  upon  the  vitality  and 
character  of  the  northern  French.  That  there  will  de- 
velop in  that  region  marked  differences  from  other 
regions  in  France — or  from  any  other  country,  for  that 
matter — is  certain. 

A  hint  of  the  social  freedom  of  the  war  zone  came 
to  our  party  in  an  amusing  incident.  In  a  small  village 
behind  the  front — a  village  that  had  been  successively 
occupied  by  men  of  different  armies — we  were  having 
luncheon  in  an  improvised  restaurant,  the  table  attend- 
ant being  a  young  and  very  pretty  peasant  girl.  The 
Benjamin  of  our  party  made  the  meal  merry  by  politely 
chaffing  the  amiable  waitress.  "I  liked  that  cheval, 
Jeannette,"  he  said,  "but  really  you  should  have  served 
it  -d  la  carte.  Now  could  you  give  me  a  pony  of 
brandy?"  This  with  much  else  that  was  intended  to 
be  lightsome  and  flippant.  The  elders  of  our  group, 
thinking  that  the  horseplay  had  gone  far  enough,  sug- 
gested that  our  young  friend  cramp  the  flow  of  his  wit. 
But  it  turned  out  that  he  had  the  truer  instinct,  for  as 
the  meal  came  to  its  conclusion  the  waitress  in  sup- 
plying the  demanded  pony  of  brandy — or  its  equivalent 
— pressed  her  pretty  lips  upon  the  young  scrapegrace's 
cheek,  coyly  remarking,  "Entente  cordiale."  Our  young 
friend  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  demand  "encore!" 


Following  our  visit  to  the  American  front,  and  before 
returning  to  England,  we  had  a  single  day  in  Paris. 
In  anticipation  it  had  by  all  of  our  party  been  packed 
full  of  individual  projects.  It  had  not  occurred  to  us 
as  a  group  of  unofficial  visitors  and  as  guests  of  the 
British  government  that  we  owed  anything  in  the  way 
of  formal  attention  to  the  French  government;  or  in- 
deed that  it  would  be  other  than  an  intrusion  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  way  of  notice  at  their  hands.  But 
we  found  that  the  courtesy  of  the  French  authorities 
ran  in  advance  of  our  expectations.  We  were  bidden 
to  an  elaborate  luncheon  with  members  of  the  ministry 
and  later  to  a  formal  audience  with  President  Poincare. 
These  were  privileges  truly.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  delightful  than  the  luncheon.  French  oratory, 
always  charming,  was  -it  its  best-  The  President  re- 
ceived us  in  the  famous  Elysee  Palace,  vital  in  its  his- 
torical suggestions  and  reminders.  With  the  delicacy 
of  the  true  Frenchman  he  spoke  to  us  in  our  own 
language.  While  our  visit  was  one  of  strict  formality, 
he  contrived  to  make  it  gracious  and  even  cordial.  He 
ran  over  hastily  the  connection  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  pledging  to  us  the  permanence  of 
sentiments  founded  in  mutual  sympathies  and  main- 
tained in  uninterrupted  sequence  from  the  day  of  La- 
fayette and  Washington  until  the  present  hour.  Thus 
ended  our  last  day  in  France.  A.   H. 

Sax  Francisco,  December  30,  1918. 


Editorial  Notes. 
At  Washington  there  is  a  mixture  of  amusement  and 
irritation  over  the  poor  mouth  made  by  ex-Secretary 
McAdoo  in  explanation  of  his  withdrawal  from  the 
cabinet.  Truth  is  that  no  member  of  the  Administra- 
tion from  the  President  down  lives  beyond  his  official 
salary  in  Washington.  If  more  is  spent  it  is  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  living  expenses  at  the  capital. 
For  example,  the  President  does  little  entertaining  and 
practically  all  of  what  he  does  is  paid  for  from  public 
funds.  Vice-President  Marshall  only  the  other  day 
gave  a  luncheon  to  the  Japanese  prince,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  State  Department  paid  the  bill.  The 
Marshalls  live  in  two  rooms  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel 
and  their  outlay  on  social  account  can  not  amount 
to  a  perceptible  percentage  of  the  vice-presidential 
salary.  . . 

The  McAdoos  live  in  a  modest  house,  the  rent  of 
which  ought  to  be  about  $4000  a  year,  and  they  do 
very  little  entertaining.  Their  carriages,  doorman, 
drivers,  chauffeurs,  cars,  cost  of  maintaining  cars  and 
carriages  and  much  of  the  house  service  is  said  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  public  funds.  Gossip,  which  at  Wash- 
ington keeps  a  pretty  close  tab  on  such  matters,  de- 
clares that  the  men  servants  are  detailed  from  laborer 
jobs  in  the  Treasury  Department.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, $12,000  a  year  can  very  well  cover  all  normal 
expenditures.  No  member  of  the  cabinet  entertains 
lavishly  and  all  of  them  turn  off  some  of  their  expenses, 
particularly  for  vehicles  and  servants,  upon  the  govern- 
ment. They  need  have  no  flower  bills,  for  example, 
when  they  do  entertain,  having  simply  to  draw  on  the 
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White  House  green  houses.  In  other  days  a  cabinet 
dinner — one  such  as  was  given  by  each  member  of 
the  cabinet  each  winter — would  cost  oftentimes  from 
$800  to  $1000,  even  with  the  flowers  coming  from  the 
White  House  gardens.  There  has  been  nothing  of  the 
sort  in  recent  years.  Talk  of  the  heavy  cost  of  "keeping 
up  position"  by  members  of  the  Administration  al 
Washington  is  piffle.       

Verily  times  have  changed  since  the  day  when  an 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  and  a  presi- 
dential nominee  for  the  Chief  Justiceship — and  one  of 
the  greatest  and  best  men  who  have  in  recent  times 
graced  our  public  life — was  arraigned  and  practically 
broken  in  the  court  of  public  opinion  because  his  wife 
had  driven  about  town  making  social  calls  in  her  hus- 
band's official  carriage — the  famous  "landaulet.''  That 
was  before  the  reformers  had  purified  our  official  life. 
In  this  day  of  higher  morality  nobody  questions  the 
propriety  of  a  cabinet  minister  shunting  off  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  his  domestic  expense  account 
upon  the  government  under  one  pretense  or  another. 
It  would  be  much  better  if  we  assigned  larger  salaries  to 
our  larger  officials  and  then  required  them  to  pay  their 
own  household  bills.  If  not  directly  corrupt,  it  tends  to 
corruption  when  the  personal  and  domestic  servants  of 
officials  are  carried  on  departmental  pay-rolls  under 
designations  which  do  not  reveal  the  nature  of  the 
service  they  render.         

In  the  matter  of  simplicity  of  living  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration has  held  a  very  good  pace.  There  had 
been  slowly  developing  at  Washington  the  notion  that 
cabinet  officers — or  other  functionaries  of  the  govern- 
ment— should  maintain  a  certain  elaboration  of  domestic 
life.  Xot  infrequently  cabinet  ministers  in  recent  times 
have  expended  the  whole  of  their  official  salaries  or 
more  for  house  rent  alone.  It  has  been  bad  from  every 
point  of  view — bad  for  the  official  himself,  demoralizing 
to  his  family.  Under  our  system,  and  properly  so,  the 
families  of  officials  hold  no  definite  rank  which  needs 
to  be  maintained  by  formal  living.  True,  the  Jenkinses 
of  the  cheaper  press  have  long  tried  to  elevate  the 
President's  wife  into  the  "first  lady  of  the  land";  and 
to  define  schemes  of  precedence  along  a  descending  line 
for  the  womenfolk  of  functionaries  of  lesser  degree. 
But  without  success.  No  member  of  the  President's 
family  or  any  other  official's  family  holds  any  rank  or 
the  semblance  of  any  under  our  system.  Officials' 
families  are  just  folks  like  other  people;  and  when  at- 
tempt is  made  to  lift  them  into  a  kind  of  artificial 
dignity  by  formal  practices  of  living,  or  by  any  other 
means,  it  should  be  rebuked. 


tion   and   candor   and   it    should   interest   all   who  take  |  war  problems,  is  it  not  timely  to  discuss  the  disposition  of 

that  undesirable  breed  of  Kaiser-lovers  that  the  Department 


seriously  certain  grave  problems  which  affect  alike  Aus- 
tralia and  the  wider  world  of  which  our  own  country  is 
a  part. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


President  Cleveland  had  the  right  idea.  When,  in 
his  first  presidency,  he  tendered  a  place  in  his  cabinet 
to  a  Western  statesman,  the  latter  replied  that  he  had 
not  the  means  to  "live  up  to  the  position."  "All  the 
better''  replied  Mr.  Cleveland;  "I  don't  want  anybody 
in  my  official  family  to  get  the  idea  that  they  hold  any 
position  which  heeds  to  be  lived  up  to.  I  prefer  that 
those  who  shall  be  associated  with  me  in  the  government 
shall  illustrate  the  simplicities  and  therefore  the  true 
dignities  of  American  life  rather  than  its  extravagances 
and  pretensions."  The  Wilson  administration,  be  it 
said  to  its  credit,  has  fairly  well  honored  this  precedent. 
It  is  entirely  to  its  credit  that  what  is  called  official  life 
at  Washington  has  been  held  to  simple  standards. 
Of  course  it  does  not  please  those  who  would  like  to 
see  Washington  transformed  into  an  imitation  of  a 
royal  court.  But  it  is  no  function  of  government  to 
maintain  a  regime  of  social  gayety  for  the  frivolous. 
Government  under  the  democratic  system — or  any 
other  system — is  serious  business,  and  it  would  much 
better  not  be  disturbed  by  fashionable  distractions.  In- 
evitably corruption  goes  with  extravagance ;  and  if  ever 
Washington's  social  life  shall  take  on  the  costly  for- 
malities of  a  court  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  republic. 


A  recent  notable  visitor  to  San  Francisco  was  Mr. 
George  S.  Beeby,  Australian  Minister  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  on  a  tour  of  observation  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe.  While  here  Mr. 
Beeby  discussed  with  persons  representative  of  varied 
interests  and  opinions  the  economic  problems  of  Aus- 
tralia and  of  our  own  country.  Writing  from  Wash- 
ington— in  a  letter  printed  in  another  column — Mr. 
Beeby  presents  a  thoughtful  summary  of  facts  and  re- 
flections.    His  letter  has  the  double  value  of  inforrna- 


Economic  Problems — From  an  Australian  Standpoint 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  20,  1918. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Is  the  future  production  of  wealth 
to  be  left  to  competitive  enterprise  or  is  it  to  pass  to  govern- 
ment control  ?  The  war  has  made  this  a  very  definite  issue  in 
all  the  Allied  countries.  For  war  purposes  governmental  con- 
trol of  such  fundamental  industries  as  transit,  the  production 
of  war  material,  and  the  maintenance  of  food  supplies  was 
considered   as   essential   in   all   belligerent   countries. 

In  Australia,  of  course,  this  matter  must  be  discussed  from 
a  different  starting  point.  Owing  to  its  isolation,  Australia 
has  developed  on  different  lines  to  other  countries.  There 
has  never  been  any  great  visitation  of  private  investors  to  our 
commonwealth.  The  first  railway  in  Australia  was  built  by 
the  government  fifty  years  ago.  Since  then  governments  only 
have  built  railways,  and  today  own  and  operate  twenty-five 
thousand   miles   of  tracks. 

Xo  one  in  Australia  suggests  that  a  great  public  utility 
of  this  kind,  built  and  established  by  collective  effort,  should 
pass  into  the  hands  of  private  corporations.  We  believe  that 
on  the  whole  our  system  gives  us  just  as  good  results  as  those 
of  other  countries  in  which  means  of  transit  have  been  left  to 
private   enterprise. 

In  addition  to  this  many  other  public  utilities  have,  for  the 
same  reason,  become  state  enterprises.  All  street-car  lines 
and  telephone  systems  are  either  owned  by  state  or  municipal 
bodies  ;  the  supply  of  water  for  domestic  and  industrial  pur- 
poses is  a  state  function.  This  development  towards  state  in- 
dustry has  not  been  conscious,  it  has  not  been  the  carrying 
out  of  any  preconceived  policy,  it  has  just  happened  as  the 
best  means  available  for  developing  a  new  and  isolated  coun- 
try. But  we  are  now  up  against  the  same  problem  as  the 
United  States.  During  the  war  governments  undertook  many 
new  functions  and  in  the  coming  readjustment  they  are  natu- 
rally loath  to  give  up  powers.  But  puolic  opinion  is  not  now 
enthusiastic  over  expansion  of  government  activities.  There 
is  ample  evidence  that  Australia  is  reconsidering  its  position 
and  may  retrace  its  steps  in  some  directions. 

Paternalism  has  undoubtedly  in  many  directions  undermined 
national  character.  Within  a  certain  well-defined  area  there 
will  be  no  change  in  the  Australian  policy.  The  great  public 
utilities  will  continue  under  government  control,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  people  will  tolerate  any  further 
expansion  of  governmental  activities.  I ndivi dualism  is  be- 
ginning to  reassert  itself.  Twenty-  years  ago  the  definite  policy 
of  the  labor  party  was  state  ownership  and  control  of  all  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution,  but  the  workman  today 
professes  to  believe  that  he  is  no  better  off  under  bureau- 
cratic government  than  under  competitive  enterprise.  Today 
he  is  trying  to  formulate  a  new  policy  in  which  collectivism 
will  not  play  such  an  important  part.  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence available  that  state  control  of  industry  breeds  in- 
efficiency and  slackness  and  that  it  has  not  contributed  to  the 
cheapening  of  production. 

The  only  state  in  Australia  which  is  at  present  under  a 
labor  government  recently  attempted  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
meat  to  consumers  by  starting  government  ranches  and  meat 
markets.  For  some  time  the  supposed  benefits  of  this  scheme 
were  lauded  as  a  triumph  of  state  sociahsm,  but  when  the 
position  was  closely  analyzed  after  two  years  operation  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  the  reduction  in  price  to  the  consumer 
was  negligible  and  that  the  enterprise  was  run  on  unsound 
business  lines,  which  might,  particularly  during  a  dry  spell, 
involve  the  whole  state  in  a  heavy  loss. 

The  idea  of  state  control  of  food  supplies  is  rapidly  giving 
way  to  agitation  for  voluntary  cooperation  amongst  primary 
producers.  The  producer  is  confining  his  attention  now  to 
the  elimination  of  intermediate  profits.  He  is  trying  to  get 
nearer  to  the  consumer  and  looks  to  cooperation  as  against 
state  assistance  as  his  via  media. 

Manufacturing  industries  are  also  looking  for  new  methods. 
Control  and  regulation  by  government  has  undoubtedly  raised 
the  standard  of  comfort  of  wage-earners,  but  it  has  ceased 
to  be  of  benefit  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Reaction  has 
set  in.  The  independent  effort  of  the  individual  has  been 
blunted  and  the  people  are  generally  looking  for  new  methods. 
Australia  has  no  fear  of  revolutionary  disorders.  Any 
democracy  based  on  equal  franchise  has  its  answer  ready  for 
the  revolutionary  agitator,  but  it  is  now  conceded  even  by 
employers  that  the  future  basis  of  all  industrial  activity  must 
be  the  maintenance  of  a  decent  standard  of  comfort  for  every 
worthy  citizen.  This  is  the  problem  to  which  Australia  is 
now  applying  its  mind.  How  can  these  standards  be  main- 
tained without  paternalism,  to  what  extent  can  they  be 
achieved  by  mutual  cooperation  between  the  different  factors 
in  production? 

A  great  educational  movement  is  beginning  to  shape  itself 
throughout  our  commonwealth.  To  conduct  enterprise  on 
mutual  lines  of  respect  and  appreciation  is  being  discussed  as 
a  definite  industrial  policy.  The  human  element  in  produc- 
tion is  receiving  closer   consideration. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  provide  definite  and  permanent 
lines  of  communication  between  the  employer  and  the  work- 
men. Schemes  for  the  creation  of  industrial  councils,  shop 
committees,  boards  of  conciliation,  the  better  housing  of 
workers,  mutual  proposals  for  better  shop  conditions  and  the 
creating  of  a  healthier  social  life  are  now  receiving  unusual 
prominence.  Out  of  it  all  I  believe  that,  in  the  years  to  come, 
Australia  will  develop  more  on  lines  of  individual  effort 
than  of  state  socialism,  but  this  will  only  be  achieved  by 
definite  cooperation  between  employers  and  their  workmen. 
The  workman,  of  course,  in  Australia  is  in  rather  a  com- 
manding position.  We  have  no  surplus  labor  available.  There 
has  been  no  real  unemployment  in  Australia  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  All  labor  is  highly  organized,  but  it  is  intelli- 
gent labor.  Education  in  Australia  has  reached  a  very  high 
standard  when  compared  with  other  countries,  for  every 
workman  can  read  and  write  English.  We  have  no  racial 
problems.  We  are  a  homogeneous  people.  We  have  our  un- 
reasonable men,  our  unscrupulous  agitators,  and  all  the  other 
evils  of  modern  society,  but  Australian  workmen,  as  a  body, 
are  by  comparison  alert,  intelligent,  and  resourceful,  and  will 
respond  to  any  movement  based  on  reason.  Australia  will 
solve"  its  industrial  problems  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  social 
code  that  every  worthy  citizen  is  entitled  to  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  comfort  bearing  some  relation  to  the  total  wealth  pro- 
duction of  the  community,  but  above  that  minimum,  full  play 
will  be  given  to  individual  enterprise,  initiative,  and  intelli- 
gence. George  S.  Beeby, 

Minister  for  Labor  and  Industry. 


of    Justice    has    so    properly    and   effectually    interned    for   the 
duration  of  the  war? 

Is  it  seemly  that  those  ingrates  who  have  lived  under  the 
protection  of  this  government  and  profited  by  their  residence 
here  and  with  hatred  in  their  hearts  for  America  and  her 
institutions  should  be  turned  loose  as  soon  as  peace  is  de- 
clared ? 

The  question  of  their  disloyalty  to  this  country  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  realm  of  speculation  or  doubt.  Their  treason- 
able actions  and  utterances  have  been  investigated  by  a  com- 
petent tribunal  and  they  have  been  adjudged  guilty.  Their 
sense  of  appreciation  of  the  benevolent  government  whose 
favor  they  enjoy  is  nil  and  their  ingratitude  a  matter  of  court 
record. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  be  ostracised  by 
every  decent  man  and  woman  in  America,  but  that  isn't  suf- 
ficient. They  should  be  deported  to  that  blessed  land  of 
Kultur  whence  they  came,  since  they  so  extravagantly  admire 
and  "hoch"  for  it,  and  be  permitted  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  their  days  in  creating  wealth  to  pay  the  indemnities  to  be 
assessed  by  the  Allies  in  partial  payment  for  the  havoc  that 
has  been  wrought. 

We  have  undertaken  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
Let  us  make  this  country  safe  for  democracy  by  deporting 
every  disloyal  person — man  or  woman — who  has  been  "caught 
with  the  goods"  and  whose  creed  is  Deutchland  Uber  Alles. 
Their  continued  presence  here  will  ever  be  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  of  loyal  Americans,  and  their  absence  a  consumma- 
tion  devoutly  to  be  wished.      Out  with  them! 

Vernon  Goodwin. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Something  akin  to  despair  must  be  the  lot  of  the  newspaper 
reader  who  attempts  to  fashion  a  coherent  picture  of  events 
in  Russia  from  the  news  items  offered  for  his  daily  consump- 
tion. For  example,  we  are  informed  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day  that  the  Allies  have  determined  to  cease  their  military 
activities  against  the  Russian  Bolshevik!;  that  French  war- 
ships and  French  soldiers  are  cooperating  with  Russian  forces 
in  Odessa  against  other  Russian  forces  to  the  north  of  the 
city ;  that  General  Ludendorff  has  escaped  into  Russia  and 
will  command  a  Bolsheviki  army ;  that  Lenine  wishes  for  a 
peace  with  Germany,  Austria,  England,  and  America,  but  that 
he  will  never  submit  to  Anglo-American  imperialism ;  that 
Bolshevist  forces  are  invading  Poland  ;  that  Japanese  forces 
in  Siberia  are  about  to  be  reduced ;  and  that  the  Czecho-Slovak 
forces  in  Siberia  are  in  practical  control  of  the  whole  country 
and  of  the  railroad.  None  of  these  announcements  comes 
directly  from  Russia.  Practically  nothing  now  comes  directly 
from  Russia.  The  governing  powers  of  Russia — such  as  they 
are — allow  no  news  of  a  general  nature  to  pass  their  frontiers. 
If  the  Allied  governments  are  acquainted  with  the  general 
situation  they  keep  it  a  secret.  Everything  is  kept  secret 
except  the  brief  and  occasional  announcement  of  major  poli- 
cies.    And  there  is  little  enough  even  of  that. 


None  the  less  the  situation  is  not  quite  so  obscure  as  the 
casual  survey  would  suggest.  Some  of  the  perplexity  arises 
from  the  continued  use  of  old  terms  for  new  conditions. 
Russia  before  the  war  comprised  all  the  territory  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  in  the  far  north  to  Odessa  in  the  far  south.  She 
included  Poland,  Lithuania,  Esthonia,  Siberia,  the  Ukraine, 
and  Finland.  But  Russia  today  had  a  much  smaller  implica- 
tion. Siberia  in  the  north  and  the  Ukraine  in  the  south  have 
separated  themselves  from  her.  Finland,  Poland,  Lithuania, 
and  Esthonia  are  independent,  or  expect  to  become  so.  Russia 
now  means  an  area  that  is  comparatively  small,  shorn  of  the 
mighty  territories  that  she  possessed  to  the  north  and  south, 
and  wholly  separated  from  Europe  by  Poland  and  by  the 
Ukraine.  The  Russia  of  today  is  practically  an  Asiatic  power, 
and  almost  without  access  to  the  ocean.  It  was  the  dream 
of  Peter  the  Great  that  his  country  should  look  steadily  west- 
ward into  Europe  for  her  civilization  and  culture.  Petrograd 
was  to  be  her  "window  into  Europe."  But  the  revolution  has 
thrown  Russia  back  into  the  arms  of  Asia.  It  has  built  a 
wall,  perhaps  a  hostile  wall,  between  her  and  Europe.  It  has 
turned  her  face  to  the  east  instead  of  to  the  west.  Com- 
mercially it  has  placed  her  at  the  mercy  of  Poland — certainly 
a  strange  turning  of  the  tables. 


From  an  Advocate  of  "Thorough." 

Los  Angeles,  December  24,   1918. 
To  the   Editor — Sir:     Now  that  the  smoke  of  battle  has 
cleared  and  the  country  is  occupied  with  the  solution  of  post- 


When  the  Allied  governments  announce  that  Russia  will 
now  be  left  to  her  own  resources,  to  sink  or  swim  under  the 
burden  of  the  Bolsheviki,  they  mean  the  new  Russia  of  today, 
the  Russia  of  the  Terror,  and  not  the  Russia  of  five  years  ago. 
They  do  not  mean  that  Siberia  is  to  be  abandoned,  although 
this  will  presently  be  demanded  by  the  German  propagandists 
masquerading  as  pacifists.  They  do  not  mean  the  Ukraine. 
Still  less  do  they  mean  that  Poland  will  interest  them  no  more, 
or  that  Finland  will  be  abandoned  to  her  fate.  It  is  new 
Russia,  central  Russia,  the  Russia  of  the  Bolsheviki,  that  is 
to  work  out  her  own  salvation,  and  to  stew  in  her  own  juices. 
Russia,  in  other  words,  is  to  be  quarantined.  She  must  stamp 
out  for  herself  the  poison  of  Bolshevism.  She  must  find  her 
own  leaders,  and  marshal  her  own  forces  of  order  and  re- 
generation. As  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy,  the  propriety 
of  its  adoption,  there  will  certainly  be  much  difference  of 
opinion:  We  may  believe  that  it  is  due  to  the  reluctance  of 
one  or  more  of  the  Allied  powers  to  undertake  large  and 
speculative  military  operations  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  an 
orderly  government  upon  another  nation  which  seems  to  prefer 
a  disorderly  government.  Advocates  of  in  ten-en  tion,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  maintain  that  Russia  as  a  centre  of  Bolshevik 
infection  becomes  a  public  nuisance  and  a  peril,  and  that 
the  right  of  national  independence  and  of  national  self-deter- 
mination can  not  be  taken  to  imply  the  right  of  national  chaos 
with  all  its  potential  contagions.  To  this  it  may  be  replied 
that  the  danger  of  contagion  is  minimized  by  isolation,  and 
that  Siberia,  Poland,  and  the  Ukraine  will  constitute  a  safety 
zone  across  which  the  flames  of  anarchy  can   r  It 

must  certainly  be  admitted  that  the  conquest  c 
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all  its  incalculable  but  volcanic  possibilities  and  uncertainties 
is  not  an  ingratiating  prospect  at  a  time  when  we  are  still 
celebrating  the  "end  of  the  war."  None  the  less  Bolshevism 
may  j'et  prove  to  be  a  greater  danger  than  Germanism;  We 
may  still  be  a  long  way  from  the  end  of  the  road. 


But  the  situation  in  Siberia  must  be  considered  as  wholly 
unrelated  to  the  general  problem  of  Russian  intervention. 
Siberia  is  no  longer  a  part  of  Russia.  The  people  of  Siberia 
do  not  wish,  and  they  have  never  wished,  to  be  known  as 
Russians.  They  have  all  the  sentiments  of  nationality  and  of 
independence.  They  regard  the  Bolsheviki  as  anarchist  in- 
vaders, and  they  have  welcomed  foreign  aid  in  resisting  those 
invaders.  Siberia  stretches  away  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  people  of  Siberia  are  therefore  the  transpacific  neighbors 
of  the  United  States.  If  Germany  had  succeeded  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  Siberia — and  she  came  within  an  ace  of  it- 
America  would  then  have  found  herself  confronted  with  a 
German  naval  base  at  Vladivostock,  and  she  would  speedily 
have  been  called  upon  to  dispute  with  Germany  for  the  mas- 
tery of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  government  of  Siheria  is 
therefore  no  academic  question  for  the  people  of  America,  nor 
one  upon  which  they  can  ever  look  with  unconcern.  Allied 
armies  at  this  moment  are  in  Siberia,  and  they  are  co- 
operating with  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  whose  valor  saved  Siberia 
from  a  German  occupation  with  all  its  perils  to  America.  A 
state  of  war  exists  in  Siberia  today,  and  along  its  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  railroad.  German  armies,  apparently  in  a  state 
of  active  mobilization,  are  within  striking  distance  of  Siberian 
soil.  Large  bodies  of  liberated  German  prisoners,  organized 
and  actively  aggressive,  are  upon  the  scene.  General  von 
Mackenzen,  refused  the  right  of  transit  across  Hungary,  is 
moving  his  army  northward  into  Russia,  and  General  von 
Ludendorff  is  said  to  have  taken  command  of  the  Bolsheviki 
forces.  What  do  these  things  mean?  They  seem  portentous. 
Indeed  they  may  be  said  to  raise  some  doubts  of  the  thorough- 
ness and  sincerity  of  the  German  surrender,  or  of  her  actual 
and  final  renunciation  of  her  eastern  conquests  and  hopes  of 
conquest.  Certainly  they  should  abash  even  the  most  im- 
penitent of  the  pacifists  who  may  be  disposed  to  clamor  for 
an  Allied  evacuation  of  Siberia,  and  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  forces  to  their  own  country  of  Bohemia 
that  they  have  so  triumphantly  liberated  from  Austrian  rule. 


There  is  no  event  of  the  war  so  full  of  heroism  and  ro- 
mance as  the  arrival  in  Siberia  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces. 
To  undo  their  work  would  be  one  of  those  stupidities  that 
are  so  much  worse  than  crimes.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  were 
Austrian  prisoners  of  war,  forced  unwillingly  into  the  Aus- 
trian service,  and  quick  to  surrender  to  the  Russians  when- 
ever opportunity  presented  itself.  They  were  interned  in 
prison  camps  in  the  north  and  south  of  Russia,  and  they 
were  liberated  when  the  Russian,  revolution  seemed  to  promise 
an  immediate  peace.  But  they  found  themselves  at  once 
confronted  with  German  prisoners  who  had  been  similarly 
released,  as  well  as  with  the  regular  German  forces  who  were 
invading  the  Ukraine.  In  the  south,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kiev, 
they  were  at  once  attacked,  and  so  they  began  a  little  war, 
as  it  were,  upon  their  own  account,  a  war  between  prisoners 
who  had  been  fighting  upon  the  same  side,  but  who  were  now 
divided  by  the  ancient  feud  between  conquerors  and  con- 
quered. It  was  a  war  of  almost  incredible  ferocity.  A 
Czecho-Slovak  private  who  has  recently  passed  through 
America  on  his  way  to  France  displayed  a  knife  with  which 
he  had  killed  ninety  Germans.  No  quarter  was  given  oi 
received.  No  quarter  was  possible,  at  least  upon  the  side  of 
the  Czechs.  They  had  no  weapons  except  those  that  they 
had  seized  from  Russian  stores.  They  had  neither  wagons 
nor  commissariat.  Prisoners  and  wounded  on  both  sides 
were  instantly  killed.  The  Czechs  killed  their  own  wounded 
whenever  it  was  impossible  to  remove  them.  Anything  was 
better  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  A  party 
of  Czechs,  hopelessly  surrounded,  joined  hands  in  a  circle 
and  threw  hand  grenades  into  their  midst  until  all  were  dead. 
But  these  people  set  their  faces,  not  toward  their  homes  in 
Bohemia,  but  toward  Siberia.  If  they  could  no  longer  fight 
Germans  in  Russia  they  would  fight  Germans  in  France,  and 
there  was  no  other  way  to  reach  France  than  through  Vladi- 
vostock, across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  a  journey  that  has  no  parallel  except  in 
mythology.  No  such  feat  of  arms  has  ever  been  heard  of 
before.  Many  thousands  of  these  Czechs  are  now  with  the 
French  forces.  They  arrived  in  their  Austrian  uniforms,  and 
they  have  fought  on  the  western  front  as  might  be  expected 
of  them.  Other  thousands  are  strung  across  Siberia,  and 
they  are  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
railroad.  It  was  to  sustain  these  men  that  Allied  forces 
have  been  landed  at  Vladivostock.  To  fail  in  such  support, 
to  compel  them  to  withdraw,  to  nullify  their  work,  would  be 
to  proclaim  our  own  unfitness  to  compete  with  them  in  hardi- 
hood and  resolution. 

But  the  Czecho-Slovak  prisoners  in  the  north  of  Russia  had 
somewhat  different  conditions  to  meet.  They,  too,  intended 
to  cross  Siberia,  and  so  to  reach  France  by  way  of  America, 
although  that  resolve  was  subsequently  to  be  modified  as 
more  valuable  activities  came  within  their  reach.  They,  too, 
found  that  they  must  do  battle  with  liberated  German  pris- 
oners acting  under  orders  from  Berlin,  but  they  had  also 
Bolsheviki  to  contend  against.  At  first  the  Bolsheviki  seemed 
to  be  friendly  to  these  naked  and  hungry  men  who  spoke  their 
own  language,  and  who  had  been  the  victims  of  a  common 
foe.  Perhaps  they  actually  intended  to  be  friendly.  They 
sair!  that  they  would  allow  the  Czechs  to  cross  Siberia,  and 
'■voi  id  place  no  obstacles  in  their  way.  But  they  demanded 
the  Czechs  surrender  their  rifles  that  they  had  taken  from 
Russian  stores,  and  the  Czechs  complied  with  this  order, 


not  altogether  because  they  trusted  the  Bolsheviki,  but  because 
they  much  preferred  hand  grenades  as  weapons,  and  they 
had  a  liberal  supply  of  these  grenades.  But  no  sooner  had 
they  given  up  their  rifles  and  machine  guns  than  they  were 
attacked  by  the  liberated  German  prisoners,  just  as  their  com- 
rades in  the  south  had  been  attacked.  Whether  this  was  done 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Bolsheviki  there  is  no  present 
means  of  knowing.  Probably  the  Bolsheviki  were  overawed 
by  the  Germans,  and  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Bolsheviki  were  on  the  side  of  the  Germans 
later  on  in  this  curious  struggle  in  northern  Russia,  and 
that  the  German  prisoners  and  the  Bolsheviki  acted  as  a  unit. 
In  the  meantime  the  Czecho-Slovaks  from  the  south  were 
beginning  to  arrive,  and  to  join  forces  with  their  comrades 
in  the  north.  The  whole  Czecho-Slovak  force  began  to  battle 
its  way  toward  Vladivostock,  proving  themselves  immeasur- 
ably better  fighters  than  the  Germans  or  the  Bolsheviki. 
Considerable  numbers  of  them  arrived  in  Vladivostock  and 
seized  the  city.  They  found  transportation  across  the  Pa- 
cific and,  as  has  been  said,  there  are  now  about  sixteen 
thousand  of  them  in  France,  where  they  have  acquitted  them- 
selves with  the  same  valor  that  they  had  displayed  in  Si- 
beria.  

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  do  we  find  a  Czecho-Slovak  force 
still  in  Siberia  and  apparently  with  every  intention  to  re- 
main there  ?  Why  did  not  the  whole  force  adhere  to  its 
original  intention  and  continue  on  its  way  to  France?  Why 
did  it  transform  itself  into  an  army  of  conquest  and  occu- 
pation ?  

There  we  have  the  secret  of  the  recognition  as  a  belligerent 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  people,  with  the  resulting  note  from  the 
President  to  Austria-Hungary  to  the  effect  that  she  must  ask 
for  peace  terms  from  the  head  of  the  nation  that  had  been 
for  so  many  years  her  captive.  Dr.  Masaryk  was  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Czech  movement.  He  had  been  a  professor 
of  philosophy  in  Prague  University,  but  he  had  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Austrian  government  by  his  constant  public 
assurance  that  no  man  could  be  both  Bohemian  and  Austrian. 
Eventually  Dr.  Masaryk  was  compelled  to  escape  to  Switzer- 
land, but  his  young  daughter  was  arrested  by  the  Austrians 
and  sentence  to  death.  The  Bohemians  of  America  interested 
the  President  in  the  fate  of  the  girl,  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
representations  that  the  sentence  was  changed  to  one  of  im- 
prisonment for  life.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Masaryk  continued 
to  preach  to  the  Bohemian  soldiers  of  Austria  his  gospel  of 
hate  toward  Austria  and  Germany,  with  the  result  that  they 
deserted  to  the  Russian  army,  or  surrendered  themselves  at 
every  chance.  That  they  were  not  incorporated  into  the 
Russian  army  was  due  to  the  malign  influence  of  the  Russian 
government,  already  intent  upon  a  German  victory. 


discover,  and  that  speedily,  that  German  ambitions  with  re- 
gard to  the  Far  East  are  not  quite  so  moribund  as  we  have 
supposed.  Sidney  Cobyk. 

San  Francisco,  January  1,  1919. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Now  Dr.  Masaryk  had  been  making  frequent  applications 
to  the  Allied  powers  for  the  recognition  of  his  people  as  a 
belligerent  nation.  But  for  some  cause  these  applications  had 
not  been  entertained.  For  one  reason  Bohemia  had  not  then 
been  organized,  and  it  may  have  been  feared  that  recognition 
would  increase  the  dangers  of  her  people.  But  the  situation 
was  now  entirely  changed  by  the  sudden  and  successful  in- 
vasion of  Siberia  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces.  Here  was 
a  new  army  in  the  field  inaccessible  to  any  other  army,  an 
army  evidently  competent  to  wage  some  sort  of  an  eastern 
war,  and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  German  influence  toward 
the  Pacific.  Never  was  there  a  more  timely  interven- 
tion. The  Russian  army  had  melted  away  like  snow  in  a  hot 
sun.  The  path  of  Germany  to  the  Pacific  was  open.  Russian 
influence  was  either  supine  before  German  aggression,  or  was 
actually  in  league  with  it.  The  whole  eastern  front  seemed 
to  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  now  suddenly  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  had  taken  the  field  in  the  far  north  and  had 
proved  their  ability  to  hold  their  own.  Bohemia  had  in 
truth  become  a  nation,  and  a  nation  with  a  fighting  and  vic- 
torious army.  Recognition  of  the  status  of  Bohemia  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Dr.  Masaryk  ordered  his 
forces  in  Siberia  to  consider  themselves  as  an  Allied  army  of 
occupation  and  conquest,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  general 
Allied  cause  by  reopening  the  eastern  front,  and  holding  the 
railroad  against  the  combined  forces  of  Germans  and  Bol- 
sheviki.   

The  Czecho-Slovaks  responded  magnificently.  Already  they 
had  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  Siberians  through  the 
magic  of  a  common  language  and  the  presence  of  a  common 
enemy.  Their  numbers  had  increased  to  some  75,000  men, 
and  these  were  now  strung  out  along  the  line  of  the  railroad 
from  a  point  about  half  way  between  the  Ural  Mountains  and 
Moscow,  right  across  to  Vladivostock.  The  British  were 
holding  Arcangel  and  the  territory  from  there  to  a  point  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Petrograd.  But  the  Czechs  had  to  do 
some  desperately  hard  fighting  in  order  to  maintain  their 
position.  More  than  once  they  had  to  give  ground  before 
superior  numbers,  but  today  they  are  masters  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Siberia,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Siberian 
people,  and  holding  the  road  against  all  the  eastern  am- 
bitions that  Germany  may  still  entertain.  It  was  to  sustain 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  that  the  Allied  forces  were  landed  at 
Vladivostock,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  French  and  British 
contingents  of  those  forces  are  now  pushing  steadily  west- 
ward along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  while  the  Japanese  and 
American  contingents  are  occupying  the  territory  in  their 
rear.  French  reinforcements  are  now  on  the  road  to  Siberia 
in  the  form  of  a  large  force  of  aviators,  and  we  may  hope 
that  the  "coming  of  peace"  will  not  lead  to  any  relaxation 
of  vigilance  and  determination  with  regard  to  a  country  so 
vital  as  is  Siberia  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
safeguarding  of  American  interests.     Otherwise  we  may  easily 


A  handsome  woman,  tall,  fair,  and  with  a  lively  dis- 
position, Mine.  Joffre  is  the  great  soldier's  second  wife. 
After  sixteen  years  as  a  widower,  Joffre  married  his 
present  wife  in  1901,  the  year  which  also  saw. his  pro- 
motion to  be  general  of  brigade.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  Joffre  has  referred  to  his  wife  as  his  "best 
comrade,"  and  no  woman  is  more  devotedly  attached  to 
her  husband. 

Talaat  Pasha,  the  head  of  the  Turkish  government, 
did  not  merely  allow  the  destruction  of  the  Armenians, 
but  boasted  that  he  sanctioned  the  extermination  and 
that  he  had  ordered  it.  Talaafs  attitude  toward  the 
Armenians  was  summed  up  in  the  proud  boast  which 
he  made  to  his  friends :  "I  have  accomplished  more 
toward  solving  the  Armenian  problem  in  three  months 
than  Abdul  Hamid  accomplished  in  thirty  years/' 

"Pershing's  right-hand  man"  is  the  allusion  most 
generally  identifying  Lieutenant-General  Robert  Lee 
Bullard,  appointed  during  the  war  by  General  Pershing 
to  command  the  Second  American  Army  in  France. 
His  promotion  was  rapid — a  spectacular  phase  of  this 
war — for  he  was  only  a  colonel  in  1916.  His  particular 
training  shows  in  the  man,  for  he  prefaced  his  period 
at  West  Point  with  a  course  of  investigation  at  the 
Alabama  Agricultural  and  Medical  College,  and  still 
bears  the  scholastic  stamp ;  those  who  remember  him 
when  he  was  in  Detroit  in  command  of  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  United  States  Infantry  still  speak  of  him  as  of 
scholastic  appearance — tall  and  thin  and  quiet. 

As  a  student  at  the  Military  Academy,  General 
Pershing  did  not  shine  with  the  same  lustre  that  he  did 
as  a  soldier.  At  the  end  of  his  "Plebe"  year  his  general 
order  of  merit  in  the  class  was  twenty -two ;  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year  it  had  dropped  to  thirty-four;  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  got  it  up  to  thirty-one ;  and  at  gradua- 
tion he  stood  thirtieth  in  his  class.  Mathematics  is  the 
fundamental  study  at  the  academy.  In  this  he  was  not 
brilliant,  his  merit  being  226.S  in  a  possible  maximum  of 
300.  In  civil  and  military  engineering  he  scored  only 
a  trifle  better  than  he  did  in  mathematics.  Even  in 
tactics  his  merit  was  only  76.8  in  a  possible  maximum 
of  100.  His  highest  merit  was  in  discipline,  where  he 
made  183.7  in  a  possible  maximum  of  200. 

Senator  George  E.  Chamberlain,  chairman  of  tht 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  the  one  man 
most  responsible  for  the  great  quantity  of  advanced  war 
legislation  passed  last  session,  found  his  way  to  the  top 
in  the  work  of  the  great  emergency  from  the  modest 
post  of  grocery  clerk  in  Natchez,  Mississippi.  Secre- 
tary William  Cox  Redfield  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce was  a  traveling  salesman ;  Franklin  K.  Lane  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  a  newspaper  reporter; 
Harry  A.  Garfield  of  the  Coal  Administration,  the  mere  ' 
son  of  a  President  of  the  United  States;  Woodrow 
Wilson,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  first  figure  in  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  had  failed  in  law  at  the  age  of 
thirty  and  been  forced  to  the  necessity  of  teaching 
school  as  a  means  of  a  livelihood. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  successes  of  the  war  is  Sir 
Stephenson.  Kent,  director  of  the  department  of  labor 
supply  at  the  British  ministry  of  munitions.  His  has 
been  an  uphill  task,  but  he  has  tackled  it  with  ad- 
mirable courage,  and  can  now  look  back  with  pride  upon 
the  result  of  his  labors.  A  partner  in  a  firm  of  well- 
known  coal  factors,  he  places  business  before  everything, 
but  when  he  does  get  a  little  spare  time — which  isn't 
very  often — he  loves  to  indulge  in  shooting,  fishing, 
and"  golf.  He's  fond  of  a  good  story,  too.  He  was 
once  persuaded  to  go  to  a  bazaar,  where  he  let  loose 
the  following  anecdote :  "Why  don't  you  buy  some- 
thing at  my  table?"  inquired  a  fair  stall-holder  at  one 
of  these  affairs.  "Because  I  only  buy  from  the  homely 
girls,"  said  the  man.  "They  have  a  harder  time  making 
sales."  The  girl  smiled;  and  he  went  on,  working  the 
same  excuse  all  down  the  line. 

Lord  Milner  is  at  the  head  of  the  British  war  de- 
partment, and  one  of  the  two  most  powerful  men  in  the 
war  cabinet,  simply  through  his  powers  of  work  (says 
Norman  Hapgood).  He  is  by  intelligent  people  greatly 
trusted  in  such  a  job  as  he  has  now,  although  his  polit- 
ical standpoint  is  distrusted  by  the  Liberals.  Indeed 
he  is  their  special  red  rag.  This  'is  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  his  ideas  of  progress  are  thoroughly 
Prussian.  He  believes  in  force.  Apparently  he  can  not 
understand  "the  imponderables."  He  came  back  from 
Russia  and  reported  everything  smooth — two  weeks  be- 
fore the  revolution.  Wrhile  I  was  in  England  last  year 
I  learned  from  an  unimpeachable  source  that  General 
Smuts,  now  of  the  war  cabinet,  said  privately  to  Lord 
Milner:  "England  kept  us  fighting  a  year  too  long  in 
the  Boer  war  because  we  did  not  know  how  reasonable 
her  terms  were  to  be.  Do  not  make  a  similar  error 
now."  Milner  did  not  commit  himself  in  his  answer, 
but  he  is  thought  to  be  torn  between  conflicting  pas- 
sions. One  is  his  passion  for  the  greatness  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  other  is  his  fear  of  proletariat 
disorders  and  financial  disasters,  if  destruction  goes  too 
far. 


January  4,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  HENRY  ADAMS. 


One  of   the   Most    Remarkable   Autobiographies   of   the    Day 
Is  at  Last  Given  to  the  World. 


This  volume  of  autobiography,  written  though  it  is  in 
the  third  person,  was  privately  printed  in  1905  as  a 
sequel  to  "Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres."  Man 
must  be  measured  as  a  force,  says  Mr.  Adams,  by  mo- 
tion from  a  fixed  point.  It  should  be  a  point  of  his- 
tory, and  it  must  be  that  point  when  man  held  the 
highest  idea  of  himself  as  a  unit  in  a  unified  universe. 
"Setting  himself  to  the  task,  he  began  a  volume  which 
he  mentally  knew  as  'Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres : 
a  Study  of  Thirteenth  Century  Unity.'  From  that  point 
he  proposed  to  fix  a  position  for  himself,  which  he  could 
label:  'The  Education  of  Henry  Adams:  a  Study  of 
Twentieth  Century  Multiplicity.'  With  the  help  of 
these  two  points  of  relation,  he  hoped  to  project  his 
lines  forward  and  backward  indefinitely,  subject  to  cor- 
rection from  any  who  should  know  better.''  But  the 
work  was" never  quite  finished.  Senator  Lodge  in  his 
preface  says  that  Mr.  Adams  determined  to  leave  it 
"unpublished,  avowedly  incomplete,  trusting  that  it 
might  quietly  fade  from  memory."  This  it  certainly 
has  not  done,  nor  is  it  likely  to  do.  It  is  autobio- 
graphical perfection,  the  self-drawn  picture  of  a  lofty 
mind.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  it  is  a  model  of 
literary  grace. 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Adams  as  a  boy  should  be- 
lieve that  Boston  was  representative  of  the  world  in 
which  he  was  to  live.  In  a  sense,  and  at  that  time,  he 
was  right.  The  same  atmosphere  was  to  be  found  in 
London  and  Paris.  Even  Germany  wanted  to  try  it 
and  Italy  yearned  for  it : 

Even  the  violent  reaction  after  184S,  and  the  return  of  all 
Europe  to  military  practices,  never  for  a  moment  shook  the 
true  faith.  No  one,  except  Karl  Marx,  foresaw  radical  change. 
What  announced  it  ?  The  world  was  producing  sixty  or 
seventy  million  tons  of  coal,  and  might  be  using  nearly  a 
million  steam  horsepower,  just  beginning  to  make  itself  felt. 
All  experience  since  the  creation  of  man,  all  divine  revela- 
tion or  human  science,  conspired  to  deceive  and  betray  a 
twelve-year-old  boy  who  took  for  granted  that  his  ideas, 
which  were  alone  respectable,  would  be  alone  respected. 

The  boy  detested  school  and  always  believed  that 
his  school  days,  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old,  were 
thrown  away.  Indeed  he  believed  that  his  school  life 
condemned  him  to  failure  and  he  wishes  that  his  father 
had  kept  him  at  home  arid  given  him  a  half-hour's  direc- 
tion daily : 

Most  school  experience  was  bad.  Boy  associations  at  fifteen 
were  worse  than  none.  Boston  at  that  time  offered  few  healthy 
resources  for  boys  or  men.  The  bar-room  and  billiard-room 
were  more  familiar  than  parents  knew.  As  a  rule  boys  could 
skate  and  swim  and  were  sent  to  dancing  school ;  they  played 
a  rudimentary  game  of  baseball,  football,  and  hockey;  a  few 
could  sail  a  boat ;  still  fewer  had  been  out  with  a  gun  to 
shoot  yellow-legs  or  a  stray  wild  duck ;  one  or  two  may  have 
learned  something  of  natural  history  if  they  came  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Concord ;  none  could  ride  across  country, 
or  knew  what  shooting  with  dogs  meant.  Sport  as  a  pursuit 
was  unknown.  Boat-racing  came  after  1850.  For  horse- 
racing,  only  the  trotting-course  existed.  Of  all  pleasures- 
winter  sleighing  was  still  the  gayest  and  most  popular.  From 
none  of  these  amusements  could  the  boy  learn  anything  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  world.  Books  remained  as  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  source  of  life,  and  as  they  came  out — 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Tennyson,  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
and  the  rest — they  were  devoured ;  but  as  far  as  happiness 
went,  the  happiest  hours  of  the  boy's  education  were  passed 
in  summer  lying  on  a  musty  heap  of  congressional  documents 
in  the  old  farmhouse  at  Quincy,  reading  "Quentin  Durward," 
"Ivanhoe,"  and  "The  Talisman,"  and  raiding  the  garden  at 
intervals  for  peaches  and  pears.  On  the  whole  he  learned 
most  then. 

Mr.  Adams  went  to  Europe  in  1858  in  search  of 
the  education  that  he  felt  had  been  denied  him  at  home. 
He  found  himself  in  Berlin  without  guide  or  direction, 
and  within  a  day  or  two  he  was  "running  about  with 
the  rest  to  beer-cellars  and  music-halls  and  dance- 
rooms,  smoking  bad  tobacco,  drinking  poor  beer,  and 
eating  sauerkraut  and  sausages  as  though  he  knew  no 
better."  Then  he  registered  himself  at  the  university, 
only  to  find  that  he  had  made  another  mistake  and  a 
fatal  one: 

The  German  students  were  strange  animals,  but  their  pro- 
fessors were  beyond  pay.  The  mental  attitude  of  the  uni- 
versity was  not  of  an  American  world.  What  sort  of  instruc- 
tion prevailed  in  other  branches,  or  in  science,  Adams  had 
no  occasion  to  ask,  but  in  the  Civil  Law  he  found  only  the 
lecture  system  in  its  deadliest  form  as  it  flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  professor  mumbled  his  comments; 
the  students  made,  or  seemed  to  make,  notes  ;  they  could  have 
learned  from  books  or  discussion  in  a  day  more  than  they 
could  learn  from  him  in  a  month,  but  they  must  pay  his  fees, 
follow  his  course,  and  be  his  scholars,  if  they  wanted  a  de- 
gree. To  an  American  the  result  was  worthless.  He  could 
make  no  use  of  the  Civil  Law  without  some  previous  notion 
of  the  Common  Law ;  but  the  student  who  knew  enough  of 
the  Common  Law  to  understand  what  he  wanted,  had  only 
to  read  the  Pandects  or  the  commentators  at  his  ease  in 
America,  and  be  his  own  professor.  Neither  the  method  nor 
the  matter  nor  the  manner  could  profit  an  American  educa- 
tion. 

The  German  experience  was  an  unmitigated  failure 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  German  theatre.  German 
education  gave  him  nothing  except  experiences  gained 
from  wasted  time,  from  studies  neglected,  from  vices 
indulged,  from  the  despised  beer-garden  and  music-hall ; 
and  it  was  accidental,  unintended,  unforeseen : 

When  his  companions  insisted  on  passing  two  or  three  after- 
noons in  the  week  at  music-halls,  drinking  beer,  smoking  Ger- 
man tobacco,  and  looking  at  fat  German  women  knitting 
while  an  orchestra  played  dull  music,  Adams  went  with  them 
for  the  sake  of  the  company,  but  with  no  pretense  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  when  Mr.  Apthorp  gently  protested  that  he  exag 
gerated  his  indifference,  for  of  course  he  enjoyed  Beethoven, 
Adams  replied  simply   that  he  loathed   Beethoven  ;   and   felt   a 


slight  surprise  when  Mr.  Apthorp  and  the  others  laughed  as 
though  they  thought  it  humor.  He  saw  no  humor  in  it.  He 
supposed  that,  except  musicians,  every  one  thought  Beethoven 
a  bore,  as  every  one  except  mathematicians  thought  mathe- 
matics a  bore. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  was  appointed  minister  to 
England  in  1861  and  his  son  accompanied  him  as  his 
secretary.  But  once  more  there  was  disillusion.  He 
doubted  if  secretaries  were  meant  to  be  useful,  since 
usually  they  despised  their  chiefs.  No  one  wanted  to 
discuss  affairs  or  to  give  or  receive  information.  He 
says  he  never  gave  his  father  the  smallest  help,  unless 
it  were  as  footman,  clerk,  or  companion  for  the  younger 
children : 

This  was  his  whole  diplomatic  education  except  that  he 
found  rich  veins  of  jealousy  running  between  every  chief  and 
his  staff.  His  social  education  was  more  barren  still,  and 
more  trying  to  his  vanity.  His  little  mistakes  in  etiquette 
or  address  made  him  writhe  with  torture.  He  never  forgot 
the  first  two  or  three  social  functions  he  attended:  one  an 
afternoon  at  Miss  Burdett  Coutts'  in  Stratton  Place,  where 
he  hid  himself  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window  and  hoped 
that  no  one  noticed  him ;  another  was  a  garden  party  given 
by  the  old  anti-slavery  Duchess  Dowager  of  Sutherland  at 
Chiswick,  where  the  American  minister  and  Mrs.  Adams  were 
kept  in  conversation  by  the  old  duchess  till  every  one  else 
went  away  except  the  young  duke  and  his  cousins,  who  set 
to  playing  leap-frog  on  the  lawn.  At  intervals  during  the 
next  thirty  years  Henry  Adams  continued  to  happen  upon  the 
duke,  who,  singularly  enough,  was  always  playing  leap-frog. 
Still  another  nightmare  he  suffered  at  a  dance  given  by  the 
old  Duchess  Dowager  of  Somerset,  a  terrible  vision  in  casta- 
nets, who  seized  him  and  forced  him  to  perform  the  Highland 
fling  before  the  assembled  nobility  and  gentry,  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Turkish  ambassador  for  partner.  This  might 
seem  humorous  to  some,  but  to  him  the  world  turned  to 
ashes. 

Lady  Palmerston  was  the  one  oasis  in  the  desert. 
She  was  dull,  and  attracted  dull  people,  but  she  seems 
to  have  been  good  to  young  men.  Without  any  very 
apparent  reason  her  house  was  a  political  success.  She 
was  "sympathetique": 

The  small  fry  of  the  legations  were  admitted  there,  or 
tolerated,  without  a  further  effort  to  recognize  their  exist- 
ence, but  they  were  pleased  because  rarely  tolerated  any- 
where else,  and  there  they  could  at  least  stand  in  a  corner 
and  look  at  a  bishop  or  even  a  duke.  This  was  the  social 
diversion  of  young  Adams.  No  one  knew  him — not  even  the 
lackeys.  The  last  Saturday  evening  he  ever  attended,  he  gave 
his  name  as  usual  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  was  rather 
disturbed  to  hear  it  shouted  up  as  "Mr.  Handrew  Hadams!" 
He  tried  to  correct  it,  and  the  footman  shouted  more  loudly: 
"Mr.  Hanthony  Hadams  !"  With  some  temper  he  repeated  the 
correction,  and  was  finally  announced-  as  "Mr.  Halexander 
Hadams,"  and  under  this  name  made  his  bow  for  the  last 
time  to  Lord   Palmerston,   who  certainly  knew  no  better. 

Later  on  we  find  the  author  in  need  of  earning 
money.  He  decided  to  join  the  press  and  therefore  to 
go  to  Washington.  But  at  that  time  no  Bostonian  ever 
went  to  Washington.  One  announced  one's  self  as  an 
adventurer  and  an  office-seeker,  a  person  of  bad  judg- 
ment. None  the  less  he  had  to  educate  himself  all  over 
again  and  in  a  new  way.  There  was  nothing  else 
for  it: 

The  question  of  money  is  rarely  serious  for  a  young  Ameri- 
can unless  he  is  married,  and  money  never  troubled  Adams 
more  than  others  ;  not  because  he  had  it,  but  because  he  could 
do  without  it,  like  most  people  in  Washington,  who  all  lived 
on  the  incomes  of  bricklayers  ;  but  with  or  without  money  he 
met  the  difficulty  that,  after  getting  to  Washington  in  order  to 
go  on  the  press,  it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  press  to  go  on. 
For  large  work  he  could  count  on  the  North  American  Re- 
view, but  this  was  scarcely  a  press.  For  current  discussion 
and  correspondence,  he  could  depend  on  the  New  York  Na- 
tion; but  what  he  needed  was  a  New  York  daily,  and  no  New 
York  daily  needed  him.  He  lost  his  one  chance  by  the  death 
of  Henry  J.  Raymond.  The  Tribune  under  Horace  Greeley 
was  out  of  the  question  both  for  political  and  personal  reasons, 
and  because  Whitelaw  Reid  had  already  undertaken  that 
singularly  venturesome  position,  amid  difficulties  that  would 
have,  swamped  Adams  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  Charles  A. 
Dana  had  made  the  Sun  a  very  successful  as  well  as  a  very 
amusing  paper,  but  had  hurt  his  own  social  position  in  doing 
it;  and  Adams  knew  himself  well  enough  to  know  that  he 
could  never  please  himself  and  Dana  too  ;  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, he  must  always  fail  as  a  blackguard,  and  at  that  time 
a  strong  dash  of  blackguardism  was  life  to  the  Sun.  As  for 
the  New  York  Herald,  it  was  a  despotic  empire  admitting  no 
personality  but  that  of  Bennett.  Thus,  for  the  moment,  the 
New  York  daily  press  offered  no  field  except  the  free-trade 
Holy  Land  of  the  Evening  Post  under  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
while  beside  it  lay  only  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  occupied  by  Godkin  and  the  Nation.  Much  as 
Adams  liked  Godkin,  and  glad  as  he  was  to  creep  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Evening  Post  and  the  Nation,  he  was  well  aware 
that  he  should  find  there  only  the  same  circle  of  readers  that 
he  reached  in  the  North  American  Review. 

But  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Adams  made  a  modest  suc- 
cess at  Washington  than  his  whole  family  set  on  him 
to  drag  him  away.  His  brother  Charles  urged  him  to 
come  to  Harvard  College,  and  eventually  he  surren- 
dered, but  with  the  recognition  that  he  needed  the 
university  more  than  the  university  needed  him: 

The  sum  of  the  matter  was  that  Henry  went  out  to  Cam- 
bridge and  had  a  few  words  with  President  Eliot,  which  seemea 
to  him  almost  as  American  as  the  talk  about  diplomacy  with 
his  father  ten  years  before.  "But,  Mr.  President,"  urged 
Adams,  "I  know  nothing  about  mediaeval  history."  With  the 
courteous  manner  and  bland  smile  so  familiar  for  the  next 
generation  of  Americans,  Mr.  Eliot  mildly  but  firmly  replied, 
"If  you  will  point  out  to  me  any  one  who  knows  more,  Mr. 
Adams,  I  will  appoint  him."  The  answer  was  neither  logical 
nor  convincing,  but  Adams  could  not  meet  it  without  over- 
stepping his  privileges.  He  could  not  say  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  appointment  of  any  professor  at  all  seemed 
to  him  unnecessary. 

In  1915  Mrs.  Cabot  Lodge  invited  Mr.  Adams  to 
follow  her  to  Europe  with  the  senator  and  her  two 
sons,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  obeyed  with  gratitude. 
His  old  German  experiences  were  thrown  off  and  he 
'ells  us  that  he  drifted  back  to  Washington  with  a  new 
>ense  of  history: 

For  the  old  world  of  public  men  and  measures  since  1870, 
Adams  wept  no  tears.     Within  or  without,  during  or  after  it, 


as  partisan  or  historian,  he  never  saw  anything  to  admire  in 
it,  or  anything  he  wanted  to  save;  and  in  this  respect  he 
reflected  only  the  public  mind  which  balanced  itself  so  exactly 
between  the  unpopularity  of  both  parties  as  to  express  no  sym- 
pathy with  either.  Even  among  the  most  powerful  men  of 
that  generation  he  knew  none  who  had  a  good  word  to  say 
for  it.  No  period  so  thoroughly  ordinary  has  been  known  in 
American  politics  since  Christopher  Columbus  first  disturbed 
the  balance  of  American  society ;  but  the  natural  result  of 
such  lack  of  interest  in  public  affairs,  in  a  small  society  like 
that  of  Washington,  led  an  idle  bystander  to  depend  abjectly' 
on  intimacy  of  private  relation.  One  dragged  one's  self  down 
the  long  vista  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  by  leaning  heavily  on 
one's  friends,  and  avoiding  to  look  at  anything  else.  Thus  life 
had  grown  narrow  with  years,  more  and  more  concentrated  on 
the  circle  of  homes  round  La  Fayette  Square,  which  had  no  di- 
rect or  personal  share  in  power  except  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  whose  tumultuous  struggle  for  existence  held  him  apart. 
Suddenly  Mr.  McKinley  entered  the  White  House  and  laid  his 
hand  heavily  on  this  special  group.  In  a  moment  the  whole 
nest  so  slowly  constructed  was  torn  to  pieces  and  scattered 
over  the  world.  Adams  found  himself  alone.  John  Hay  took 
his  orders  for  London.  Rockhill  departed  to  Athens.  Cecil 
Spring-Rice  had  been  buried  in  Persia.  Cameron  refused  to 
remain  in  public  life  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  broke  up 
his  house  on  the  Square.  Only  the  Lodges  and  Roosevelts 
remained,  but  even  they  were  at  once  absorbed  in  the  interests 
of  power.     Since  1861.  no  such  social  convulsion  had  occurred. 

Then  came  the  return  to  London.  Mr.  Adams  was 
disgusted  when  Sherman  was  put  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  make  room  for  Hanna  in  the  Senate.  Grant 
himself  had  done  nothing  that  seemed  so  bad  as  this, 
and  so  Mr.  Adams  decided  that  the  pilgrimage  must 
begin  anew : 

The  first  step  led  to  London,  where  John  Hay  was  to  be 
established.  One  had  seen  so  many  American  ministers  re- 
ceived in  London  that  the  lord  chamberlain  himself  scarcely 
knew  more  about  it ;  education  could  not  be  expected  there  ; 
but  there  Adams  arrived,  April  21,  1897,  as  though  thirty-six 
years  were  so  many  days,  for  Queen  Victoria  still  reigned 
and  one  saw  little  change  in  St.  James'  Street.  True,  Carlton 
House  Terrace,  like  the  streets  of  Rome,  actually  squeaked 
and  gibbered  with  ghosts,  till  one  felt  like  Odysseus  before 
the  press  of  shadows,  daunted  by  a  "bloodless  fear";  but  in 
spring  London  is  pleasant,  and  it  was  more  cheery  than  ever  in 
May,  1S97,  when  every  one  was  welcoming  the  return  of  life 
after  the  long  winter  since  1893.  One's  fortunes,  or  one's 
friends'  fortunes,  were  again  in  the  flood. 

The  author  expresses  the  warmest  admiration  for 
Hay.  The  Spanish  war  was  bringing  America  and 
England  together  and  this  was  the  consummation  of 
Hay's  hopes: 

Hay  had  no  wish  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  He  much  pre- 
ferred to  remain  ambassador,  and  his  friends  were  quite  as 
cold  about  it  as  he.  No  one  knew  so  well  what  sort  of  strain 
falls  on  Secretaries  of  State,  or  how  little  strength  he  bad  in 
reserve  against  it.  Even  at  Surrenden  he  showed  none  too 
much  endurance,  and  he  would  gladly  have  found  a  valid  ex- 
cuse for  refusing.  The  discussion  on  both  sides  was  earnest, 
but  the  decided  voice  of  the  conclave  was  that,  though  if  he 
were  a  mere  office-seeker  he  might  certainly  decline  promotion, 
if  he  were  a  member  of  the  government  he  could  not.  No 
serious  statesman  could  accept  a  favor  and  refuse  a  service. 
Doubtless  he  might  refuse,  but  in  that  case  he  must  resign. 
The  amusement  of  making  Presidents  has  keen  fascination  for 
idle  American  hands,  but  these  black  arts  have  the  old  draw- 
back of  all  deviltry ;  one  must  serve  the  spirit  one  evokes, 
even  though  the  service  were  perdition  to  body  and  soul. 
For  him,  no  doubt,  the  service,  though  hard,  might  bring  some 
share  of  profit,  but  for  the  friends  who  gave  this  unselfish 
decision,  all  would  prove  loss.  For  one,  Adams  on  that  sub- 
ject had  become  a  little  daft.  No  one  in  his  experience  had 
ever  passed  unscathed  through  that  malarious  marsh.  In  his 
fancy,  office  was  poison  ;  it  killed — body  and  soul — physically 
and  socially.  Office  was  more  poisonous  than  priestcraft  or 
pedagogy  in  proportion  as  it  held  more  power;  but  the  poison 
he  complained  of  was  not  ambition ;  he  shared  none  of 
Cardinal  Woolsey's  belated  penitence  for  that  healthy  stimu- 
lant, as  he  had  shared  none  of  the  fruits ;  his  poison  was 
that  of  the  will — the  distortion  of  sight — the  warping  of  mind 
— the  degradation  of  tissue — the  coarsening  of  taste — the  nar- 
rowing of  sympathy  to  the  emotions  of  a  caged  rat. 

Mr.  Adams  had  a  detestation  of  office  and  power.  He 
believed  them  poisonous,  and  perhaps  this  explains 
much  of  his  own  career.  Indeed,  he  says  that  here  edu- 
cation seemed  to  see  its  first  and  last  lesson,  certainly 
a  momentous  conclusion: 

Those  who  seek  education  in  the  paths  of  duty  are  always 
deceived  by  the  illusion  that  power  in  the  hands  of  friends 
is  an  advantage  to  them.  As  far  as  Adams  could  teach  ex- 
perience, he  was  bound  to  warn  them  that  he  had  found  it 
an  invariable  disaster.  Power  is  poison.  Its  effect  on  Presi- 
dents had  always  been  tragic,  chiefly  as  an  almost  insane  ex- 
citement at  first,  and  a  worse  reaction  afterwards;  but  also 
because  no  mind  is  so  well  balanced  as  to  bear  the  strain 
of  seizing  unlimited  force  without  habit  or  knowledge  of  it ; 
and  finding  it  disputed  with  him  by  hungry  packs  of  wolves 
and  hounds  whose  lives  depend  on  snatching  the  carrion. 
Roosevelt  enjoyed  a  singularly  direct  nature  and  honest  in- 
tent, but  he  lived  naturally  in  restless  agitation  that  would 
have  worn  out  most  tempers  in  a  month,  and  his  first  year 
of  presidency  showed  chronic  excitement  that  made  a  friend 
tremble.  The  effect  of  unlimited  power  on  limited  mind  is 
worth  noting  in  Presidents  because  it  must  represent  the  same 
process  in  society,  and  the  power  of  self-control  must  have 
limit  somewhere  in  the  face  of  the  control  of  the  infinite. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  value  of  this  re- 
markable book.  To  have  lost  it  would  have  been  a 
national  misfortune,  alike  from  the  political,  philp- 
sophical  and  literary  points  of  view. 

The  Education  of  Hexry  Adams.  An  autobiogra- 
phy.   Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $5. 

Alaska's  aged  and  disabled  pioneers — men  who  helped 
blaze  the  first  trails  across  the  golden  northland,  always 
seeking  but  seldom  finding  their  elusive  Eldorado — are 
cared  for  at  the  Alaska  Pioneers'  Home  at  Sitka,  the 
first  capital  of  the  territory.  At  present  there  are  sixtv- 
five  old  "sourdoughs"  at  the  home. 


The  use  of  sulphate  of  oxide  on  aluminum  wires  in 
order  to  produce  insulation   for  electrical   purposes  is 
being  adopted,  and  the  process  is  now    b< 
copper  wire. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Association 
reports  for  the  week  of  five  business  days 
ended  Saturday,  December  28th,  total  clear- 
ings of  $115,122,1 54.96,  as  compared  with 
$76,744,190.10  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
1917.  Saturday's  clearings  aggregated  $1S,- 
999,0S8.09.  . 

Little  change  was  shown  in  the  report  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco, 
issued  Saturday,  December  28th,  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  preceding  week- 
Total  resources  are  $343,195,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $342,094,000,  while  total  reserves 
advanced  from  $159,642,000  to  $160,379,000. 
Total  bills  on  hand  aggregated  $118,664,000 
last  week,  as  against  $118,691,000  in  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Gross  deposits  are  $117,179,000 
as  against  $117,028,000,  and  notes  in  circu 
lation  stand  at  $211,692,000,  as  against  $212, 
445,000   in  the  preceding  week. 


An  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Savings 
and  Loan  Society  was  authorized  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  bank  last  August,  when  Robert 
Dollar  was  elected  to  the  directorate.  On  De- 
cember 24th  the  directorate  was  increased 
from  nine  to  eleven  members  by  election  to 
the  board  of  E.  A.  Cbristenson  of  the  ship- 
ping and  lumber  firm  of  Sudden  &  Cbristen- 
son and  Leander  S.  Sherman  of  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
of  the  board  Vice-President  and  Manager 
George  Tourny  announced  that  the  usual 
semi-annual  dividend  of  $75  per  share  was 
declared,  together  with  the  customary  extra 
dividend  of  $50.  making  a  total  distribution 
to  stockholders  of  $125  for  the  last  six 
months   of   the  year. 

The  usual  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  to  de- 
positors for  the  year  was  also  declared.  This 
would  indicate  the  continuation  of  the  4  per 
cent,  interest  rate  on  savings  deposits  by  local 
savings  institutions.  The  customary  annual 
addition  to  the  bank's  reserves  was  made  out 
of  earnings  for  the  year. 


In  a  recent  address  before  the  Colorado 
Bar  Association  by  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  for- 
mer governor  of  Missouri  and  professor  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Colorado,  referring 
to  the  future  of  the  railroads,  he  said  there 
are  five  paragraphs  concerning  the  railroad 
problem.  In  speaking  of  the  railroads  Mr. 
Hadley  does  so  with  knowledge,  because  he 
was  one  of  the  men  appointed  to  make  a 
physical  valuation  of  all  the  railroads  in  the 
country.  The  valuation  was  suspended  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  ex-governor  agrees  that  we  will  never 
go  back  to  pre-war  conditions,  but  he  doubts 
that  we  will  undertake  either  ownership  or 
operation  of  the  railway  systems.  It  is  not 
the  whole  truth,  he  says,  that  the  railway 
systems  of  the  country  broke  down  under  the 
strain  and  stress  of  the  demands  of  war. 
"What  happened  was  that  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  under  the  contradictory  policy  of 
government  regulation  of  rates  and  service 
with  the  expenses  incident  to  the  attempted 
maintenance  of  competitive  conditions,  were 
inadequate  to  the  demands  unexpectedly 
placed  upon  them.  It  was  more  of  a  failure 
of  governmental  policy  than  a  failure  of 
railroad  operation  under  private  ownership. 
And  what  the  government  has  really  done  is 
not   so    much   to   take    over    the    operation    of 


the  roads  as  to  suspend  restrictive  laws  and 
eliminate  the  expense  and  useless  service  inci- 
dent  to    competitive    conditions." 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  so  simple 
as  amateur  publicists  would  have  us  believe. 
"In  the  first  place  there  is  the  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  national  government 
can,  without  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, acquire  or  operate  our  railroads.  Such 
a  power  is  clearly  not  to  be  found  in  the  au- 
thority given  'to  establish  postoffices  and 
post  roads'  (Article  I,  Section  8)  ;  though  this 
clause  might  well  be  construed  as  an  authority 
for  the  government  to  own  and  operate  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems  of  the  coun- 
try. The  advocates  of  government  ownership 
and  operation  of  railroads  usually  seek  to 
justify  their  claim  of  constitutional  authority 
under  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion (Clause  3,  Section  8,  Article  I),  but 
manifestly  the  power  to  regulate  is  not  the 
power  to  carry  on  the  business  which  is  the 
subject  of  regulation.  The  carrying  on  of 
the  immense  business  enterprise  which  rail- 
road transportation  in  this  country  consti- 
tutes is  not,  and  could  not  be,  a  regulation 
of  commerce,  for  it  is  commerce  in  its  broad- 
est possible  sense.  Transportation  in  times  of 
peace  is  very  clearly  a  business  and  not  a 
government  activity.  The  transportation  of 
mails  and  other  government  property  would 
constitute,  doubtless,  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  entire  business  of  the  railroads.  And 
so  the  limited  action  that  the  government 
has  now  taken  is  to  be  justified,  if  at  all,  as 
a  war  power,  as  hereinafter  explained,  and 
on  that  ground  alone.  In  the  second  place 
the  value  of  the  railroads  of  the  country 
would  approximate  twenty  billions  of  dollars, 
and  after  we  have  met  the  enormous  expense 
of  the  war  people  may  well  hesitate  to  im- 
pose upon  themselves,  in  the  form  01  a  public 
debt,   this   gigantic  burden." 

Governor  Hadley  thinks  that  we  may  learn 
from  this  experience  the  fundamental  error 
of  the  course  that  we  have  pursued  and  aban- 
don our  efforts  to  enforce  competitive  condi- 
tions while  imposing  the  full  power  of  gov- 
ernment regulation.  He  would  not  reduce 
either  the  extent  or  relax  the  effectiveness  of 
government  regulation  ;  but  if  the  government 
is  to  tell  the  carriers  how  much  they  shall 
charge  for  their  service,  what  service  they 
shall  give,  what  securities  they  shall  issue, 
all  of  which  he  believes  it  should  do,  we 
should  guarantee  the  bonds  issued  by  the  rail- 
roads to  secure  the  money  necessary  to  make 
the  roads  adequate  and  efficient  carriers  of 
the  nation's  commerce.  The  government 
guarantee  of  such  securities  would  make  them 
attractive  investments  for  the  public  and 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  our  financial  and 
industrial  affairs.  And,  furthermore,  before 
we  make  such  a  great  change,  "we  mav  well 
ask  that  greater  efficiency  in  governments 
should  be  displayed  than  has  been  displayed, 
for  instance,  in  the  conduct  of  the  postoffice 
department,  in  the  improvement  and  use  of 
our  waterways,  in  the  construction  and  loca- 
tion of  our  government  buildings." 


The  Youroveta  Home  and  Foreign  Trade 
Company.  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  165 
Broadway,  New  York,  announces  the  opening 
of  a  branch  office  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
First  National  Bank  Building,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Herbert  G.  Walker.  They  also 
recently  opened  branch  offices  in  Chicago, 
Seattle,  and  New  Orleans. 


In  its  December  monthly  letter  to  the  public 
the  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank  has 
the  following  to  say  on  the  business  out- 
look: 

"Business  is  being  conducted  cautiously 
with  a  realization  that  we  are  entered  upon 
a  period  of  transition  where  important 
changes  may  take  place  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. A  large  volume  of  export  trade  is 
under  discussion  and  will  probably  be  ne- 
gotiated as  soon  as  necessary  shipping  facili- 
ties are  available.  This  movement  will  be 
helped  by  the  formation,  under  the  terms,  of 
the  Webb  act,  of  heavily  capitalized  corpora- 
tions to  serve  as  foreign  selling  agencies  for 
American  producers,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  us  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  more 
advantageouslv  with  our  rivals  of  other  coun- 
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tries.  At  the  moment,  however,  a  great  deal 
of  this  development  work  is  being  held  up 
until  the  peace  readjustment  has  proceeded 
further  and  it  becomes  possible  to  provide  in- 
telligently for  the  future.  The  country  is 
gradually  abandoning  its  war  expedients  and 
the  various  commissions  organibed  for  special 
work  during  the  period  of  hostilities  are  being 
reshaped  to  undertake  the  activities  in  con- 
nection with  the  reforming  of  business  along 
peace  lines.  Incidental  to  this  process  has 
been  the  gradual  retirement  from  public 
service  of  that  remarkable  group  of  public- 
spirited  men  who  served  the  government  foi 
the  nominal  salary  of  $1  a  year  during  the  war 
period." 

It  also  refers  to  new  government  financin;.; 
as  follows: 

"The  government  will  probably  bring  out 
the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan  in  the  spring.  It  is 
expected  that  this  issue  will  amount  to  $5,000.- 
000,000  and  that  its  terms  as  to  short  ma- 
turity and  otherwise  will  be  such  as  to  create 
a  broad  demand.  In  anticipation  of  the  sale 
of  the  loan,  the  treasury  has  begun  the  fort- 
nightly offerings  of  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness, which  will  be  available  later  in  payment 
of  subscriptions  to  the  loan.  The  banks  are 
asked  to  take  these  certificates  in  an  amount 
equal  to  2]/2  per  cent,  of  their  gross  resources 
for  each  issue  of  $750,000,000  certificates.  It 
is  apparent,  therefore,  that  for  several  months 
to  come  the  banks  will  have  to  make  large 
advances  to  the  government  in  connection 
with  war  outlays  and  other  expenses,  empha- 
sizing the  continued  need  for  conserving 
banking  resources.  We  must  remember  that 
war  financing  is  not  over  yet,  there  are  many 
bills  to  pay,  and  readjustments  to  arrange. 
Experts  say  that  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
for  our  country  to  make  additional  loans  to 
the  Allies,  loans  required  by  the  position  of 
international  credit  relations.  We  nay  be 
sure,  however,  that  such  loans  will  be  tipon  a 
proper  business  basis  and  with  due  regard  to 
our  own  finance,  our  trade  and  other  inter- 
ests. It  is  probable  that  the  major  part  of 
this  financing  will  aim  to  take  the  form  of 
the  sale  of  foreign  securities  on  their  own 
merits,  direct  to  American  investors,  but  the 
latter  will  still  have  to  be  educated  and  con- 
vinced. 

"The  revisions  of  the  revenue  law  now  in 
Congress  will  materially  lessen  the  burden  of 
the  expected  taxation.  This  is  fortunate, 
since  it  might  have  been  very  difficult  for  the 
country  to  have  surrendered  $8,000,000,000  in 
government  taxes  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  as  was  at  first  proposed.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  tax  burden  will  be  apportioned 
in  a  way  to  relieve  some  of  the  pressure  upon 
business. 

"New  corporate  loans  floated  in  November 
aggregated  $89,700,000,  which  was  just  about 
the  amount  of  such  offerings  in  that  month  of 
1917.  The  total  offerings  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  1918  showed  a  decline  of  40  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  similar  offerings 
during  the  same  month  of  1917,  The  Capital 
Issues  Committee  has  liberalized  its  policy 
materially  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
and  the  consequence  is  that  various  industrial 
corporations  are  bringing  out  new  loans. 
These  larger  flotations  are  altogether  natural 
under  the  circumstances  and  because  of  the 
broader  demand  for  safe  investment  issues 
they  are  apparently  being  placed  without  dif- 
ficulty. Investment  buying  of  high-grade  se- 
curities is  materially  better  than  it  was  a 
month  ago.  People  are  reinvesting  their  sur- 
plus funds.  For  the  second  successive  month 
bond  transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change touched  a  new  high  record,  reaching 
in  November  $234,000,000.  The  daily  average 
sales  last  month  were  $10,174,783,  as  com- 
pared with  daily  average  of  $4,084,000  in  the 
same   month   last   year." 


The  very  interesting  figures  just  given  out 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate 
that  the  nation's  principal  farm  crops  this 
year  reached  a  new  high  record  in  value.  On 
the  basis  of  prices  received  by  farmers  as 
of  December  1st  these  crops  show  a  total 
value  of  $12,272,412,000.  Should  this  promise 
be  fulfilled  the  total  production  of  the  farms 
this  year  will  represent  a  valuation  $614,380,- 
000  greater  than  the  previous  record  year,  the 
increase  in  acreage  being  365,895,722  acres. 

Almost  every  crop  on  the  list  was  worth 
more  this  year  than  ever  before,  owing  to 
the  abnormally  high  prices  paid  producers. 
With  these  large  yields,  the  indications  ait 
that  the  United  States  will  be  well  prepared 
to  fill  its  pledge  of  enormous  exports  of  food- 
stuffs to  Europe  next  year.  The  showing  is 
very  satisfactory  and  means  that  the  forth- 
coming government  loan  will  probably  find  a 
ready  market  in  that  section  of  the  country 
whose  wealth  is  mainly  represented  by  the 
output  of  the  soil.  At  present  calculations  the' 
corn  crop  is  worth  $3,500,000,000;  the  wheat 
crop  about  $2,000,000,000  ;  and  the  oats  crop 
more  than  $1,000,000,000. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  farmers 
constitute  a  very  prosperous  class  of  business 
men.  They  are  enjoying  todays  luxuries  which 
they  never  had  before.  The  situation  is  ex- 
traordinary  in  that   although   the  world   war 
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has  ended  the  rest  of  the  world  stands  in 
urgent  need  of  American  foodstuffs  and  food 
supplies.  The  probability  is  that  the  export 
demand  for  these  supplies  will  show  an  im- 
mense increase  as  soon  as  the  restoration  of 
ships  to  trade  purposes  makes  it  "possible  for 
American  exporters  to  ship  their  supplies  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  foreign  de- 
mand. 

All  this  new  wealth  will  be  helpful  in 
financing  the  cost  of  reconstruction  which  rep- 
resents a  problem  of  great  importance  to  the 
people.  The  probability  is,  however,  that 
these  demands  will  be  taken  care  of  in  due 
time,  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  have 
made  it  easy  for  the  American  people  to  tackle 
great  financial  problems.  Our  bountiful  har- 
vest and  the  splendid  results  which  have  been 
achieved  from  the  conservation  of  credit  have 
fortified  the  country's  position  in  important 
particulars.  That  the  public  is  inclined  to  take 
an  optimistic  view  of  the  future  is  indicated 
by  the  ready  absorption  of  the  first  impor- 
tant long-term  railway  loan  that  has  been 
issued  since  the  United  States  entered  the 
list    of   belligerent   nations. 

The  heavy  over-subscriptions  for  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  Railroad's  $10,500,000 
5  per  cent,  loan  was  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  "  These  bonds  were  taken  almost  be- 
fore the  hankers  could  make  a  formal  offering 
of  the  loan.  The  issue  matures  in  1987  and 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  bonds  will  sell 
at  a  high  premium  long  before  they  are  paid 
off.  In  this  connection  the  broadening  de- 
mand for  investments  from  savings  banks  and 
various  investment  institutions  has  been  a 
reassuring  development  of  the  December  bond 
market.  The  savings  banks  are  making  a  good 
showing,  notwithstanding  high  living  costs 
and  withdrawals  by  subscribers  to  the  various 
government  loans. — William  Justus  Boies  in 
the   Xatiou.  

Mr.  Leo  V.  Belden,  manager  of  the  bond 
department  of  McDonnell  &  Co.,  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  in  reference  to  the  present  con- 
ditions in  the  bond  market : 

"Precedent  shows  that  the  close  of  all  great 
wars  has  been  followed  by  a  consistent  ma- 
terial advance  in  bond  prices.  Available  facts 
such  as  idle  money  following  decrease  in 
war  industries,  small  capital  requirements  to 
finance  necessary  business,  stopping  of  future 
large  government  financing,  and  the  great  psy- 
chological effect  of  peace  on  the  minds  of 
both  borrowers  and  lenders,  all  point  clearly 
to  higher  bond  prices. 

"Bond  prices  have  already  shown  a  substan- 
tial advance  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
but  bonds  can  yet  be  purchased  at  prices  be- 
low the  levels  of  1907  and  1914.  Such  oppor- 
tunities for  favorable  investment  as  are  now 
available  come  only  once  in  a  lifetime  to  the 
average  investor.  We  feel  that  the  year  1919 
will  undoubtedly  see  an  enormous  turnover  in 
all  classes  of  bonds,  with  prices  steadily  ad- 
vancing." 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


AS  TO  SPITZBERGEN? 
Barren,  Desolate,  Cold,  But  a  Problem  for  Versailles. 

A  land  where  highway  robbery,  murder, 
and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are 
perfectly  legal,  or  at  least  are  not  unlawful, 
will  be  one  of  the  problems  that  will  arise  to 
perplex  the  peace  conference  which  will  hand 
down  a  decision  on  the  late  unpleasantness. 
This  land  is  Spitzbergen,  and  acts  which  are 
punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  else- 
where in  the  world  are  not  unlawful  there  be- 
cause there  is  no  law. 

For  Spitzbergen  is  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word  a  "no  man's  land,"  not  metaphoric- 
ally so  as  was  the  deadly  strip  between  the 
front-line  trenches  in  France,  but  literally 
what  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State, 
designated  as  terra  nullius,  a  "no  man's  land," 
an  international  freak. 

This  curiosity  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  is  not  some  islet  in  an  isolated  corner 
of  the  remote  seas,  but  an  island,  or  rather  a 
group  of  islands,  of  vast  extent,  embracing 
50,000  sqare  miles.  Spitzbergen  is  400  miles 
north  of  Norway,  and  is  about  as  desolate  a 
place  as  can  be  found  on  the  earth's  surface. 
In  the  few  sunny  days  of  midsummer  a  little 
grass  appears  in  the  sheltered  nooks,  but  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  Arctic  winter 
reigns  supreme. 

It  would  seem  that  a  peace  conference  that 
has  to  settle  the  myriad  questions  growing  out 
of  the  world  war  would  devote  precious  little 
time  to  this  group  of  ice-covered  islands  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  when  the  diplomats  em- 
bark upon  the  question  of  their  disposition 
they  will  have  set  sail  on  an  uncharted  sea 
of  international  law,  for  the  problem  of 
Spitzbergen  is  without  precedent  and  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Germany,  before  she  went  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  apportioning  the  world  to  suit  her- 
self, sought  to  steal  a  march  on  the  rest  of 
the  nations  by  inserting  a  clause  in  the  now 
defunct  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  dividing  the  con- 
trol of  Spitzbergen  between  Germany  and 
Russia;  in  other  words,  giving  it  to  Germany. 
When  this  clause  came  to  light  there  was 
great  indignation  in  England  over  this  act  of 
German  presumption.  For,  until  the  signing 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  neither  Germany 
nor  Russia  had  ever  put  forth  any  claim  to 
Spitzbergen.  Neither  had  England,  for  that 
matter,  nor  any  other  nation.  Over  Spitz- 
bergen's  bleak  wastes  no  flag  has  ever  waved. 

The  remarkable  history  of  Spitzbergen  be- 
gan when  the  islands  were  discovered  in  1596 
by  William  Barents,  the  Dutch  explorer.  The 
islands  were  covered  with  snow  and  ice  and 
no  nation  considered  it  worth  while  to  lay 
claim  to  such  worthless  territory.  So,  while 
visited  occasionally  by  whalers,  they  have  re- 
mained ownerless  through  four  centuries 
while  the  powers  of  the  earth  have  been 
scrambling  for  colonies  in  fairer  lands.  But  if 
Spitzbergen  is  so  worthless  as  to  remain  un- 
claimed through  all  the  intervening  centuries 
since  Barents  entered  its  harbor,  why  should 
the  peace  conference,  with  its  manifold 
troubles,  be  called  upon  to  add  this  remote 
one  to  its  list?  The  answer  is  that  it  has  been 
found  that,  nestling  under  Spitzbergen's  thick 
blanket  of  snow  and  ice  are  great  deposits  of 
coal,  iron,  pure  gypsum,  marble,  and  oil- 
bearing  rock. 
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An  American  company  began  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  mines  in  Spitzbergen  about  1900. 
Other  countries  hastened  to  follow  suit.  Then 
the  curjous  fact  presented  itself  that  Spitz- 
bergen, belonging  to  no  nation,  and  being 
without  government  of  any  kind,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  private  right  of  property 
there.  Conditions  as  to  ownership  of  property 
in  Spitzbergen  were  just  the  same  as  they 
were  in  Europe  in  the  Stone  Age,  when  every 
man  took  what  he  could  from  his  weaker 
neighbor. 

Why,  it  probably  will  be  asked,  did  not 
some  nation  raise  its  flag  there  and  proclaim 
its  sovereignty  as  is  done  when  an  uncharted 
island  is  discovered,  as  Columbus  claimed 
America  in  the  name  of  Spain  ?  Because, 
again  quoting  Secretary  Lansing,  the  nations 
had  so  long  acquiesced  in  the  assumption 
that  Spitzbergen  was  terra  nullius  that  none 
of  them  had  the  hardihood  to  claim  in- 
dividual ownership.  It  was  after  Secretary 
Lansing  made  that  statement  that  Germany 
had  an  excess  of  hardihood  and  drew  up  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty.  After  Germany's  action 
became  known,  England  hurried  a  ship  to 
Spitzbergen  and  raised  the  English  flag  there. 
England  announces,  however,  that  she  took 
this  action  merely  to  offset  the  claim  of  Ger- 
many and  that  the  disposition  of  Spitzbergen 
will  have  to  be  made  at  the  peace  confer- 
ence. 

But,  reverting  to  pre-war  conditions,  if 
capital  was  to  be  invested  in  Spitzbergen, 
capitalists  must  have  some  assurances  of  pro- 
tection. As  matters  stood,  any  man  who  was 
strong  enough  physically  could  take  anything 
of  value  he  found  in  Spitzbergen,  and  there 
was  no  law  in  the  world  except  the  law  of 
greater  might  that  could  punish  him  or  say  him 
nay.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  remedy 
this  impossible  condition  before  Spitzbergen 
could  be  developed,  so  a  conference  was  called 
to  meet  at  Christiania  in  1914.  Delegates 
from  the  United  States  and  the  northern  states 
of  Europe  attended.  The  outbreak  of  the  war 
brought  the  conference  to  an  abrupt  end. 

The  conference  had  proceeded  only  far 
enough  in  its  deliberations  to  develop  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  situation,  difficulties  so  ex- 
traordinary that  Secretary  Lansing  discussed 
them  in  an  article  written  for  the  American 
Journal  of  International  Law.  Speaking  of 
the  problem  of  the  conference,  Secretary 
Lansing  said : 

"The  situation  is  one  that  is  entirely  novel. 
The  records  of  history  will  be  searched  in 
vain  for  precedents.  .  .  .  Since  a  similar 
state  of  affairs  has  never  before  arisen  to 
perplex  the  statesmen  of  the  world,  there  is 
no  use  seeking  a  solution  in  past  examples. 
Indeed,  so  unusual  is  the  situation  that  com- 
parisons drawn  from  Historical  experience  are 
entirely  wanting,  and  the  problem  must  be 
solved  by  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  governmental  institu- 
tions. It  must  be  determined  whether  the  na- 
ture of  sovereignty  admits  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  sovereign  power  on  land  with- 
out the  existence  of  territorial  sovereignty. 
Such  a  problem  leads  into  the  field  of  political 
philosophy,  into  an  analysis  of  the  abstract 
idea  of  sovereignty  and  into  a  consideration 
of  its  origin,  extent,  and  exercise." 

It  seems  simple  enough  to  appoint  a  joint 
commission  of  the  interested  nations  to  con- 
trol Spitzbergen.  But,  as  Mr.  Lansing  points 
out,  the  action  of  such  a  commission  would 
have  no  legal  bearing  on  the  citizens  of  na- 
tions which  did  not  enter  into  the  agreement. 
The  commission  would  have  the  right  to  regu- 
late the  action  of  the  citizens  of  the  signatory 
nations,  but  not  the  citizens  of  nations  which 
did  not  sign.  The  only  way  in  which  such 
a  commission  could  be  given  absolute  and 
final  power  over  every  dispute  that  could 
arise  would  be  to  have  the  agreement  signed 
by  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  problem,  as  has  been  said,  is  one  for 
the  peace  commission,  but  one  tangible  result 
has  come  out  of  the  discussion  so  far  as  Eng- 
land is  concerned.  On  all  maps  and  charts 
the  name  is  spelled  "Spitzbergen."  England 
has  adopted  a  new  spelling,  or  rather,  gone 
back  to  an  old  one.  Some  student  pointed 
out  that  the  name,  which  means  "jagged 
mountains,"  is  really  Dutch,  and  was  origi- 
nally spelled  "Spitsbergen."  An  examination 
of  the  old  records  having  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  the  student's  contention,  England  has 
joyfully  embraced  the  opportunity  to  strafe 
the  German  "z"  and  has  gone  back  to  the 
Dutch  "s."  All  English  papers  now  spell  it 
"Spitsbergen." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  skins  of 
frogs  and  toads  can  be  tanned  and  turned  to 
account  for  card  cases  and  other  fancy 
articles.  The  government  fisheries  bureau 
says  the  skin  of  the  codfish  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent leather,  tough  as  parchment  and  very 
durable.  The  same  is  true  of  salmon  skin. 
Eel  skins  are  employed  in  Europe  for  binding 
books,  and  in  Egypt  shoe  soles  are  made  from 
the  skins  of  certain  fishes  caught  in  the  Red 
Sea.  Sturgeon  skin  affords  a  handsome  or- 
namental leather,  and  the  hide  of  the  armored 
garfish  is  much  valued  in  Europe,  being 
covered  with  horny  plates  that  can  be  pol- 
ished to  an  ivory-like  finish. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

I  Have  Had  Great  Pity. 

PAN-ATHENAIC 

I  have  had  great  pity  of  forgotten  lovers 

Whom  the  world  remembers  only  as  a  name, 

Sad  and  ineffectual  singers  of  the  twilight 

Who    have    gone    the    wind's    way    whence    they 
came. 

Here  we  halt  a  moment  in  the  pleasant  places 
(One  there  was  who  loved  me,  long  ago, 

Loved  me,  loved  me,  loved  me,  loved  me — ) 
Tell  me  what   the  wind    is— surely   lovers   know. 


Lay  aside   the   lyre,    Alexis,    I    am  weary, 

Thy  fingers  pale  have  touched  too  many  strings; 

Warmer    through    the   plane-trees    falls   the   sun    at 
noon-day; 
Better  the  sea's  kiss,  bitter  though  it   stings. 

Late  last  night  I  heard  two  mingled  voices 

Hushed  in  sudden  wonder — still  her  body  clings! 

Shadow  me  no  shadows,  I  am  weary,  weary; 
Thy  fingers  pale  have  touched  too  many  strings; 


What  is  this  that  whitens  all  the  quiet  water, 
Like  a  floating  lily,  redder  than  the  rose, 

Stately   as  a   cedar   when    the   wind    arises, 
Where    the   lonely    ripple   softly   overflows? 

What  this  that  reaches  out  its  hands  to  touch  me, 
All  my  sunny  body  sudden  grown  so  cool.    .    .    . 

After  all  the  fever  here  to  meet  with  mercy 
Tangled  in  the  cresses  of  a  lilied  pool! 

The  lamp  I  lifted  to  my  stormy  window 

Sullen  the  dark  has  strangled  while  I  prayed, 

And  the  dear  lips  of  him  I  loved  at  midnight 
Answer  no  more  the  lips  upon  them  laid. 

Straighten  the  feet  that  know  no  more  of  leaping, 
Kiss  down  the  eyes  that  have  no  need  of  light; 

And  above  him  crumble  the  faithless  wick  to  ashes 
Of  my  dull  lamp  that  failed  him  in  the  night. 

Let  fall  the  doom,   disdainful  of  their  thunder 
Whatever  gods  may  guard  the  walls  of  Troy: 

Andromache  may  lift  her  hands  for  intercession. 
They  shall  not  hearken  who  evenly  destroy. 

Purple  the  wounds  that  mar  his  shining  belly 
Here    where    the    bronze    has    spent    its    hitter 
thrust;  • 

Let    fall  the  doom,   there's  not  a  god  shall    throw 
me 
Till  I  have  leveled   Ilium  to  dust. 

Athene  of  the  Olive  Tree,  slowly  the  procession 
Leaves  the  shining  agora  and  mounts  the  awful 
hill, 

All  the  golden  maidens  bearing  before  them 
The  snowy  flaxen  offering,    reverent  and  still. 

Firm    of    foot    beside    them    walk    the    youths    in 
beauty 
Naked  in  the  wisdom  of  the  sun-drenched  air: 
Athene  of  the   Olives,   altogether   lovely, 

Mounts  the  slow  procession  up  thy  holy  stair! 
— Willard    Wattles,   in    Contemporary    Verse. 
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By  the  Drear  North  Sea. 
The    Prussian   Beast    Had    fled,    the    fierce,    gorged 

vultures   flown, 
And  ravaged  Belgium's  uncowed  hosts  surged  back 
into   their   own. 
And  on    the   Great    Withdrawal's  bitter   morrow, 
Sore  wounded  and  in  sorrow, 
On   the  North  Sea's  German  dunes  a   Uhlan  made 
his  moan: 

"O   sister,  how  the  wind  comes  howling  from  the 

sea! 
How    bitterly    and    bitingly    it    sweeps    across    the 
lea! 
Why  seems  it  so  to  shake  me  and  to  harrow, 
And  pierce   me  to   the   marrow, 
Till    an    icy    chill    engulfs   the  very    soul    of    me?" 

"O    brother    Fritz'l,    hark!    there's   that    within   the 

wind 
I  fear  shall  bear  its  moaning  into   every   German 
mind ; 
A  spleen   of  self-love   shattered,    unavailing, 
A  weeping  and  a  wailing 
For  our  hecatombs  of  dupes,  to   the  buzzards  left 
behind!" 

"O    sister,    bow    the    waves    fall    crashing    on    the 

shore ! 
How  mocking  and  how  menacing  reverberates  their 
roar! 
While    shrieks    amid    their    spoondrift    e'er    re- 
sounding, 
Against  my  heart  come  pounding. 
As  if  calling  out  my  blood  to  some  bleaker  never- 
more! 

"My    sister,    canst    thou    hear    the    dead    below    the 

wave, 
With    clammy    lips    all    cursing    us    from    their    un- 
fathomed  grave? 
Their  wraiths,  above  all  German  waters  teeming, 
I  fear  shall  cease  hot  screaming 
Till    the     mad     'All-Highest,'     too,    plumbs    depths 
where  none  may  save! 

"How  black  and  closing  down,  the  angry,  swirling 

skies! 
And  how  the  lightnings  pierce  their  breast  to  draw 
demoniac  cries  1 
Why  comes  this  elemental  rage  assembling? 
Why   melt  I   thus  in  trembling, 
While  my  sluggish  pulse  stands  still,  and  all  with- 
in me  dies?" 

"Alas!    O  brother  Fritz,   it  bodes  Gcrmania's  woe; 
The  thunderbolts  forerun  the  paths  of  our  avenging 
foe; 
The  lightnings  of  his  wrath  shall  flame  and  sear 

us,  , 

Till  none  there  be  to   fear  us, 
And    our    scornful    victims'    heel    shall    press    our 

forehead  low!" 
— Herman  Montagu  Donncr,  in  New  York  Times. 


Prisoner  of  the  Mahdi"  Dead. 
According .  to  advices  received  in  Amster- 
dam, Karl  Neufeld,  known  as  "the  prisoner 
of  the  Mahdi,"  is  dead  in  Berlin.  Neufeld 
studied  medicine  at  Leipzig,  and,  after  gradua- 
tion, settled  in.  Assouan,  Upper  Egypt,  where 
he  practiced  from  1879  to  1881.  When  the 
rising  of  Mohammed  Achmed  took  place  in 
the  latter  year  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
residence  at  Assouan,  and  he  joined  the  Eng- 
lish troops  in  the  Soudan  as  an  interpreter  of 
the  Arabic  language  and  was  highly  •  appre- 
ciated. In  April,  1887,  he  set  out  on  a  scout- 
'  ing  expedition,  ostensibly  as  a  trader,  and  he 
and  his  whole  caravan  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Mahdists  and  he  narrowly  escaped  hanging 
as  a  spy,  but  was  loaded  with  chains  and  cast 
into  a  dungeon  by  orders  of  the  Mahdi,  but 
later  was  released  and  aided  the  Mahdi,  and 
later,  after  the  latter's  death,  the 'Khalifa,  al- 
though his  irons  were  not  removed.  In  189S 
he  was  rescued  by  English  soldiers,  and  after 
that  made  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and  passed  a 
searching  examination  on  the  Koran  when  his 
claim  of  being  a  Mohammedan  subject  was 
disputed.  After  the  European  war  began  he 
was  used  to  distribute  propaganda  among  the 
Arabs. 


Synthetic  milk  is  being  produced  from  pea- 
nuts by  European  chemists. 
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"The  Marne" 

A  NOVEL  BY 

Edith  Wharton 

Now  and  then  a  great  author 
pictures  a  whole  epoch  in  a 
single  story.  This  is  what 
Mrs.  Wharton  does  in  this 
book— an  American  boy  in 
both  battles  of  the  Marne, 
the  two  great  defeats  of  Ger- 
many; an  epitome  of  France 
undefeated. 

$1.25  net 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  Sudermann  Novel. 

Sudermann  is  known  in  America  principally 
through  "Magda,"  and  of  later  years  through 
"The  Song  of  Songs."  This  story  stirred  up 
quite  a  sensation  among  readers  of  porno- 
graphic tastes,  who  quite  overlooked — many 
of  them — such  merit  as  the  book  possessed. 
It  is  probably  due  to  the  sensation  created 
by  "The  Song  of  Songs"  that  Boni  & 
Liveright  have  had  Sudermann's  "lolanthe" 
translated — for  the  first  time,  it  seems — and 
put  on  the  market.  At  any  rate  they  are  care- 
ful to  have  inscribed  "author  of  'The  Song 
of    Songs'"    on   the   title-page. 

However,  "lolanthe"  turns  out  to  be  a 
harmless  love  tale,  containing  no  recitals  of 
spectacular  sins.  It  is  written  in  the  first  per- 
son, purporting  to  be  the  story  told  by  a  jolly 
old  baron  of  his  half  unwilling  suit  for  the 
hand  of  a  lovely  girl  .and  the  disconcerting 
finale.  A  few  short  stories  follow  this 
novelette,  the  contents  of  the  entire  volume 
rather  giving  the  impression  of  being  the 
work  of  the  author  before  he  had  worked  out 
his  specialty.  However,  the  talent  of  the 
famous  author  shows  even  through  a  transla- 
tion of  only  mediocre  quality,  and  in  any 
case  Americans  are  interested  at  getting  more 
insight  into  the  psychology  of  Germans  as 
they  were  before  the  war,  if  only  to  account 
for  the  war. 

Iolanthe.  Bv  Hernjann  Sudermann.  New 
York:  Boni  &  Liveright;  $1.25. 


Capel  Sion. 

We  are  always  suspicious  of  writers  who 
give  us  character  sketches  of  a  nation.  Their 
selective  faculties  are  usually  acute,  and  as  a 
result  we  look  at  an  abnormality  and  believe 
it  to  be   a  type. 

Mr.  Caradoc  Evans  probably  fell  into  this 
error  when  he  wrote  "My  People."  He  gave 
us  a  collection  of  horrid  stories,  and  perhaps 
they  were  true  stories,  but  they  were  stories 
of  individuals  in  Wales  and  not  of  Welsh- 
men, if  such  a  distinction  is  not  too  subtle. 
It  would  be  possible  to  write  such  stories  of 
any  community  on  earth,  but  they  would  not 
be  stories  of  the  community.  They  would  not 
be  typical,  and  indeed  we  may  doubt  If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  typical  story  except  on 
the  broadest  and  most  generous  lines.  But 
"My  People"  was  received  with  acclamation 
by  that  class  of  readers  obsessed  with  the 
conviction  that  whatever  is  repulsive  has  an 
element  of  "truth"  and  "vision  that  is  curi- 
ously denied  to  the  beautiful.  Only  garbage 
and  offal  deserve  the  name  of  art  and  the 
only  test  of  literary  power  is  its  capacity  to 
make  us  sick.  And  so  it  will  be  enough  of 
this  new  book  by  Mr.  Evans  that  it  is  remark- 
ably similar  to  his  earlier  venture. 

Capel  Sion.  By  Caradoc  Evans.  New  York: 
Boni  &  Liveright;  $1.50. 


Ireland. 
It  is  unfair  to  attempt  an  epitome  of  Mr. 
Francis  Hackett's  diagnosis  of  the  Irish 
malady,  but  the  temptation  is  a  strong  one 
and  we  succumb.  Ireland,  says  Mr.  Hackett, 
is  suffering  from  poverty.  Ireland,  he  says, 
is  "insane  with  unhappiness."  The  people 
starve  themselves  to  keep  from  starving. 
"They  stint  their  growth,  their  comfort,  their 
necessity.  They  contract  loveless  marriages, 
they  endure  tyrannical  relatives,  they  accept 
and  inflict  indignities  to  escape  its  skeleton 
embrace.  ...  It  has  kept  a  beautiful 
country  in  wet  and  squalid  rags."  Ireland's 
an  nual  imports  amount  to  sixty-five  million 
sterling  and  she  must  pay  this  enormous  sum 
for  the  purchase  of  commodities  that  she 
might  manufacture  for  herself.  And  poverty, 
says  '  Mr.  Hackett,  brings  degradation,  and 
of  a  kind  that  poetry  and  sentiment  find  it 
conver  lent  to  overlook.  The  poets  "have  sa- 
luted the  farmhouse  madonna  looking  on  her 
herde  1  sheep  with  pure  and  starry  eyes.     But 

h       been  my  misfortune  to  see  that  same 
'    peasant  drunk  on  fusel  whisky,  to  see 

■  L  s.  me  madonna  spitting  tuberculous  blood. 


When  the  madonna  has  a  baby  there  is  a 
definite  chance  that  she  will  feed  the  baby 
tea  out  of  a.  milk-bottle,  and  there  is  almost 
the  certainty  that  the  milk-bottle  will  have 
a  dirty  nipple.  Not  many  of  your  poets  write 
poems  about  dirty  milk-bottles."  Mr.  Hackett 
believes  in  good  cooking,  dry  houses,  dry  feet, 
sewers,  drain  pipes,  hot  water,  baths,  good 
roads,  long  vacations  away  from  the  village 
pump,  theatres,  operas,  and  conversation.  He 
believes  in  these  things  for  everybody.  He 
believes  that  the  source  of  all  Irish  evils  is 
economic  and  he  believes  that  the  remedy  is 
Home  Rule  and  the  resulting  impetus  to  local 
industries.  And  it  may  be  said  tbat  Mr. 
Hackett  is  not  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood,  which  would  not  control,  but 
would  be  controlled  by  the  new  mood  in  Ire- 
land. And  it  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Hackett  gives  us  a  literary  delight  as 
well  as  a  political  revelation. 

Ireland:  A  Study  in  Nationalism.     By  Francis 
Hackett.     New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch;  $2. 


Balkan  Campaigns. 

To  speak  of  the  Saloniki  campaign  as  a 
fiasco  is  a  popular  commonplace.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
army  at  Saloniki  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
war.  It  saved  Greece,  and  all  that  Greek  in- 
tegrity implied.  It  gave  the  finishing  blow  to 
the  power  of  Austria,  and  it  brought  Bul- 
garia to  her  knees. 

Lieutenant  Harold  Lake  does  not  deal 
largely  with  the  political  aspect  of  the  Bal- 
kan campaigns,  although  what  he  says  is  ade- 
quate and  well  informed.  His  mission  is 
rather  to  show  us  what  those  campaigns  meant 
to  the  soldier,  something  of  their  dangers, 
hardships,  and  monotonies.  The  soldier  in 
the  Balkans  had  little  of  the  compensations 
— such  as  they  were — that  fell  to  the  lot  of 
his  western  comrade.  He  had  none  of  the 
exhilaration  of  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
world  stage.  And  his  lot  was  an  extraordi- 
narily hard  one,  dirtier,  more  arduous  and 
more  tiresome  than  elsewhere.  All  this  is 
well  set  forth  by  the  author,  whose  work 
certainly  deserves  a  place  upon  the  war  shelf. 

Campaigning  in  the  Balkans.  By  Lieutenant 
Harold  Lake.  New  York:  Robert  M.  Mc Bride  & 
Co.;    $1.50. 

The  Supernatural  in  Fiction. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Scarborough  reminds  us  of 
the  large  part  that  the  supernatural  has  played 
in  fiction.  There  are  few  writers  of  the 
front  rank  that  have  wholly  excluded  it  from 
their  pages  and  it  may  be  said  also  that  there 
are  few  readers  who  have  found  it  unwel- 
come. Materialism  has  never  been  able  to 
impose  any  effective  ban  upon  ghosts  or  magic. 

The  author  conceals  her  own  opinions.  In- 
deed her  work  is  rather  a  record  than  a 
treatise.  She  overlooks  nothing  of  the  super- 
natural in  the  whole  range  of  English  fiction. 
No  wraith  so  ephemeral  as  to  escape  her 
vigilance.  She  not  only  enumerates  all  the 
authors  that  have  resorted  to  the  supernatural, 
but  she  tells  us  what  kind  of  supernatural 
they  have  indulged  in,  and  why.  The  collectors 
of  the  supernatural  in  fiction  will  find  that 
they  have  here  a  complete  guide,  an  index 
from  which  nothing  seems  to  be  omitted. 

The  Supernatural  in  Modern  English  Fic- 
tion. By  Dorothy  Scarborough,  Ph.  D.  New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 


Betty  Marchand. 
In  spite  of  the  demand  of  the  new  woman- 
hood for  economic  independence  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  novel,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, continues  to  represent  marriage  as  the 
culmination  of  the  woman's  life.  In  "Betty 
Marchand,"  by  Beatrice  Barmby,  we  have  a 
case  in  point.  Betty  is  economically  success- 
ful. She  is  well  paid  and  independent  and 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two  there  is  hardly  any 
fortune  to  which  she  may  not  aspire.  But 
when  the  old  lover  turns  up,  freed  by  the 
death  of  his  uncongenial  wife,  she  does  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment.  The  alternative  to 
marriage  hardly  presents  itself  to  her  and 
she  begins  unhesitatingly  her  new  career  as 
a  wife.  And  we  are  willing  that  it  should 
be  so.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  protest 
arises  in  the  mind  of  any  reader. 

Betty   Marchand.      By    Beatrice    Barmby.      New 
York:    George  H.    Doran   Company. 


The  Scarecrow. 
Those  who  have  been  touched  by  the  pres- 
ent wave  of  mysticism  and  the  occult  should 
not  overlook  this  collection  of  short  stories 
by  G.  Ranger  Wormser.  They  are  twelve  in 
number,  and  while  they  are  of  somewhat  un- 
equal merit  they  all  have  that  suggestion  of 
vision  behind  the  veil  that  separates  them 
from  the  realm  of  pure  fancy.  Stories  of  this 
sort  are  likely  to  be  much  in  vogue  and  Mr. 
Wormser's  yarns  make  a  timely  appearance  in 
the    field. 

The    Scarecrow    and    Other    Stories.      By    G. 
Ranger  Wormser.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Principles  of  Accounting. 

We    are    indebted    to    W.    A.   Paton    of   the 

University  of  Michigan  and  R.  A.   Stevenson 

of  the  University  of  Iowa  for  a  presentation 

of    the    science    of    accounting    that    is    some- 


thing very  much  more  than  a  mere  treatise 
on  bookkeeping.  As  may  be  inferred  from 
the  title  it  is  the  principles  of  accounting 
upon  which  the  authors  lay  their  main  em- 
phasis, although  they  by  no  means  neglect  its 
application.  The  questions  of  valuation  and 
interest  receive  special  attention,  and  from 
a  somewhat  novel  point  of  view.  It  is  a  book 
that  may  be  confidently  recommended,  not 
only  to  those  interested  in  office  manage- 
ment, but  also  to  those  whose  interests  are 
wider  and  more  academic. 

Principles  of  Accounting.  By  W.  A.  Paton 
and  R.  A.  Stevenson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $3.25. 

Brieter  Reviews. 
"Every-Day  Philosophy."  by  R.  G.  Cholme- 
ley-.Tones  (John  Lane  Company;  50  cents),  is 
a  little  volume  of  thumb-nail  essays  on  char- 
acter building  and  on  the  simple  virtues  that 
make  life  worth  -living. 

Oliver  Herford  is  facile  princeps  as  a  writer 
of  funny  verse.  The  name  alone  is  enough 
recommendation  of  "The  Laughing  Willow," 
a  volume  of  verses  and  pictures  just  pub- 
lished by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company 
($1.25).  "To  see  the  Kaiser's  Epitaph  would 
make  a  weeping  willow  laugh." 

"After  the  War — What?"  by  Professor 
James  H.  Baker,  is  a  summary  of  the  prob- 
lems now  awaiting  solution.  The  author  re- 
frains from  political  disquisitions  and  con- 
tents himself  with  an  indication  of  tendencies 
and  probabilities  and  without  espousal  of 
either  fads  or  fancies.  The  book  is  published 
by  the  Stratford  Company,  Boston,  and  the 
price   is  $1. 

The  Stratford  Company,  Boston,  have  pub- 
lished "The  Faith  That  Makes  Faithful,"  by 
William  Channing  Gannett  and  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones.  This  volume  is  now  in  its  thirty-sixth 
thousand,  an  unusual  success  for  a  book  of 
sermons,  but  one  that  is  deserved  for  so  clear 
a  presentation  of  the  fundamentals  of  religion 
unmixed  with  theology.  It  upholds  no  creed 
and  preaches  no  dogma,  but  is  a  bible  of  the 
religion   of  mankind. 

J.  Sanford  Saltus  in  the  foreword  to  his 
"Some  of  Shakespeare's  Animals,"  just  pub- 
lished by  Brentano's,  says,  "This  is  not  a 
book,  only  a  memorandum  of  one  to  be  writ- 
ten some  day,  about  the  animals  Shakespeare 
knew,  understood,  and  loved — for  that  he 
loved  them,  as  he  did  all  nature,  is  shown 
in  every  play  or  poem  he  ever  wrote."  We 
shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  book 
and  in  the  meantime  treasure  this  collection 
of  animal   quotations   from   Shakespeare. 

The  methods  by  which  executive  ability 
may  be  found,  developed,  or  created  is  the 
subject  of  Professor  Enoch  Burton  Gowin's 
volume,  "The  Selection  and  Training  of  the 
Business  Executive,"  just  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company.  The  author  gives  us  an 
ingenious  series  of  tabulations,  specifications, 
and  speculations.  He  writes  with  a  careful 
and  cautious  ability.  None  the  less  he  leaves 
us  with  a  sense  that  there  is  an  unknown  and 
elusive  factor  in  human  character  and  that  it 
may  be  the   decisive   one. 

There  are  no  books  for  boys  better  than 
those  of  Edwin  L.  Sabin  and  therefore  there 
should  be  a  welcome  for  his  latest  volume, 
"General  Crook  and  the  Fighting  Apaches," 
just  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany in  the  Trail  Blazers  Series  ($1.25).  It 
gives  us  the  story  of  General  Crook  and  of 
the  part  borne  by  Jimmie  Dunn  in  1871-1886, 
when  with  soldiers  and  pack-trains,  but  em- 
ploying the  stronger  weapons  of  kindness, 
firmness,  and  honesty,  the  Gray  Fox  worked 
hard  to  the  end  that  the  white  men  and  the 
red  men  might  better  understand  one  an- 
other. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

It  was  "the  pleasantest  war  he  had  ever  at- 
tended," Joyce  Kilmer  wrote  back  from 
France.  "Nice  war,  nice  people,  nice  coun- 
try, nice  everything,"  he  said  on  the  back  of 
a  postcard. 

For  nearly  two  .  years  John  Masefield 
worked  in  a  carpet  factory  in  Yonkers  guiding 
spools  of  wool  with  a  little  instrument  like 
a  tin-opener.  During  that  time  he  laid  the 
bricks  for  his  literary  career,  says  Louise 
Townsend  Nicholl  in  her  article  on  John 
Masefield  in  the  January  Bookman,  by  stock- 
ing up  with  a  new  book  every  pay  day  and 
reading   it    over   the   week-end. 

"No  true  Britisher,"  writes  Wainwright 
Merrill,  author  of  "A  College  Man  in  Khaki" 
(George  H.  Doran  Company),  "can  do  without 
his  tea.  At  times  I  imbibe  tea  eight  times 
daily;  at  four  army  meals;  at  lunch,  10  a.  m., 
at  the  Y;  M.  C.  A. ;  lunch  3  p.  m.,  at  the 
Wesleyan  Soldiers'  Home  ;  lunch,  7  p.  m.,  at 
another  home;  lunch  9  p.  m.,  somewhere  else. 
Oh,  do  we  eat?  It  is  really  shameless.  All 
our  pay  goes  into  tea,  buns,  sweets  (candy  in 
the  U.  S.  A.),  and — ahem  !— beer." 

The  American  Library  Association  recently 
received  an  order  for  Kipling's  poems  of  the 
sea,  to  he  used  by  the  students  in  a  training 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes  of   every   description      Special  attention 
given  "wants."    Send  us  your  list. 
Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVER 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  Tillman  Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Sutter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  sold  and  hunted  for  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS 


camp  for  hydro-aviation  officers.  The  agent 
who  delivered  the  books  asked  why  they  were 
wanted,  and  a  naval  officer  told  him  that  "all 
sea-going  men  can  learn  lots  of  valuable 
things  from  Kipling's  poems,"  and  he  added 
that  "Kipling  is  the  only  poet  in  existence 
who  understands  the  navy  and  the  men  who 
are    building   the    navy." 

One  of  the  three  great  criminals  of  all  his- 
tory will  have  his  biography  told  anew  in  a 
book  on  "Bismarck,"  by  C.  Grant  Robinson, 
which  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  add  at  the  end 
of  next  month  to  their  Makers  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  Series. 

Frank  H.  Simonds  will  soon  go  to  France 
again  to  visit  the  battlefields  and  discuss  the 
more  recent  campaigns  with  officers  and  sol- 
diers in  preparation  for  the  writing  of  the 
last  two  volumes  of  his  war  history. 

A  new  book  by  Arthur  Guy  Empey,  "Tales 
from  a  Dugout,"  is  ready  for  early  publica- 
tion by  the  Century  Company.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  stories  told  by  the  members  of 
a  squad  in   the  intervals  between   battles. 


English  scientists  have  found  that  heating 
the  ground  with  steam  pipes  before  planting 
seed  increases  its  food  value  and  that  plants 
thus  raised  blossom  earlier  and  produce  more 
and  better  crops. 


THE  HUMPHREY 

RADIANTFIRE 

You  Light  the  Gas  and 
Are  Warm  Instantly 


"Radiantfire" —  the  Newest 
Type  of  Fireplace,  combining 
the  highest  heating  efficiency 
with  the  greatest  economy  in 
operation. 

A  wonderful  new  gas  fire 
that  gives  you  heat  when  you 
want  it  —  can  be  turned  down 
low  or  shut  off  instantly. 


Made  in  various  designs  to 
harmonize  with  the  furnishings 
of  the  room. 

We   sell   and    install    the 
Humphrey  "Radiantfire " 

See  demonstration  in  our  Heat- 
ing Department  at  Headquarters. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Another  Aldrich  Book. 

Mildred  Aldrich's  fourth  book  about  her 
experiences  on  the  edge  of  the  war  zone  will 
find  many  friendly  and  appreciative  readers. 
The  American  lady  who  clung  so  pluckily  to 
her  eyrie  on  the  hilltop  near  the  Marne  writes 
vividly  and  graphically  of  what  she  sees.  She 
knows  and  understands  the  French,  is  full  of 
native  patriotism,  and  has  seen  and  recorded 
with  intense  sympathy  the  friendly  fusion  of 
the  two  races. 

The  book  reflects  in  a  vital  way  the  every- 
day experiences  of  the  French  who  lived  with- 
in sound  of  the  great  guns.  Mrs.  Aldrich. 
made  many  trips  to  Paris,  and  thus  gives  im- 
pressions of  both  country  and  city  aspects ; 
recording,  among  other  things,  the  moving 
spectacle  seen  in  the  Paris  streets  on  the 
Fourth  and  the  Fourteenth  of  July,  when  the 
French  cheered  the  Americans  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  Pershing  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his 
face. 

Mrs.  Aldrich  made  many  shrewd  observa- 
tions ;  .  as,  for  instance,  in  comparing  the 
farming  class  and  the  workmen:  "The  farmers 
are  filling  soldiers'  graves,  along  with  the 
students  and  the  aristocracy.  The  working- 
man  is  filling  his  pockets  and  talking." 

The  Peak  of  the  Load.  Bv  Mildred  Aldrich 
New  York:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


The  Little  Democracy. 

Mrs.  Ida  Clyde  Clarke,  author  of  "American 
Women  and  the  World  War,"  has  for  long 
been  an  advocate  of  the  "little  democracy." 
It  need  not  be  said  that  she  means  the  village 
community,  intelligently  welded  into  a  unit 
of  interest,  not  only  in  village  affairs,  but  in 
the  wider  affairs  of  the  world  and  using  the 
schoolhouse  as  a  meeting  place  and  a  forum. 
The  volume  contains  not  only  a  plea,  but  a 
programme.  We  are  shown  what  has  actually 
been  done  and  the  developments  that  are  with- 
in reach.  There  is  no  more  sane  project  now 
before  the  public  nor  one  that  promises'  more 
for  national  growth.  It  should  be  encouraged 
and  aided,  at  least  by  our  attention. 

The  Little  Democracy.  By  Ida  Clyde  Clarke 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


New  Books  Received. 

Nerve  Control  and  How  to  Gain  It.  By  H. 
Addington  Bruce.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company;   $1. 

The  whole  problem  of  nervous  troubles. 

Aerobatics.  By  Horatio  Barber,  A.  F.,  Ae.  S. 
New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co. 

The  general  rules  governing  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced flying. 

Hymn  of  Free  Peoples  Triumphant.  By  Her- 
mann Hagedorn.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; 75  cents. 

A  poem. 

British-American  Discords  and  Concords. 
Compiled  by  the  History  Circle.  New  York:  G. 
P.    Putnam's   Sons;    75   cents. 

A  record  of  three  centuries. 

The    Laughing    Willow.      By    Oliver    Herford. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25. 
Verses   and  pictures. 

Essays  and  Addresses  in  War-Time.  By  Vis- 
count Bryce.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany ;   $2. 

A   consideration  of  peace   problems. 

America     at     the     Front.      By     Fullerton     L. 
Waldo.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
The  life  of  the  American  army  in  the  trenches. 

The  Sandman's  Forest.  By  Louis  Dodge.  New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 

A  story  for  large  persons  to  read  to  small  per- 
sons.    Illustrated  by  Paul  Bransom. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  Florida.     By  Clifton 
Johnson.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2. 
Tourist   edition. 

The     Shielding     Wing.      By     Will     Levington 
Comfort.     Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Cyclopaedia  of  Social  Usage.  By  Helen 
L.  Roberts.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.50. 

Manners  and  customs  of  the  twentieth  century. 
A  new  edition. 

Behind  the  Wheel  of  a  War  Ambulance.  By 
Robert  Whitney  Imbrie.  New  York:  Robert  M. 
McBride   &   Co.;    $1.50. 

What  one  American  saw  and  did. 

The  Faith  That  Makes  Faithful.  By  Wil- 
liam Channing  Gannett  and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 
Boston:  The  Stratford  Company;  $1.25. 

A  volume  of  sermons. 

"and  they  thought  we  wouldn't  fight."  By 
Floyd  Gibbons.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;  $2.  ■ 

A  record  of  war  experiences. 

Studies  in  Literature.     By  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch.      New   York:    G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $2.50. 
Familiar  discourses  on  books. 

Every-Day  Philosophy.  By  R.  G.  Cholmeley- 
Jones.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  50 
cents. 

Character   development  for  boys. 

War  the  Liberator.     By  the  late  E.  A.  Mackin- 
tosh, M.  C.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
A  volume  of  verse,   with  a  memoir. 

Representative  Eritish  Dramas  Victorian  and 
Modern.  Edited  by  Montrose  J.  .Moses.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $4. 

A  complete  history  of  the  British  stage  from  the 


beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  August, 
1914,  together  with  the  complete  texts  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  plays  most  representative  of  the 
Victorian  and  modern  eras. 

The    Paper    Cap.      By    Amelia    E.    Earr.      New 
York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The   Marne.      By  Edith    Wharton.      New    York: 
D.    Appleton    &   Co.;    $1.25. 
A  novel. 

The  Essentials  of  an  Enduring  Yictoky.  V,\ 
Andre  Cheradame.  New  York:  Charles  Srrili 
ner's  Sons;  $1.50. 

A  sharp  warning  of  present  dangers. 

Friendly  Rhymes,      By  James  W.    Foley.     New 
York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;    $2. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Peak  of  the  Load.  By  Mildred  Aldrich. 
Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.35. 

A  third  volume  of  the  series  that  began  with  "A 
Hilltop  on  the  Marne." 

The   Winged    Spirit.      By    Marie    Tudor.      New 
York:    G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1.50. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The     Moving     House.      By     Pauline     Bradford 
Mackie.     Boston:   Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;   $1.25. 
For    children.      Illustrated. 

Forward    March!      By    Angela    Morgan.       New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

"The  Future  Belongs  to  the  People."  By 
Karl  Liebknecht.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  $1.25. 

Edited  and  translated  by  S.  Zimand. 


Americans'  Biggest  Battle. 

The  Meuse-Argonne  battle  is  the  greatest 
battle  ever  fought  by  American  troops  and 
one  of  the  greatest  battles,  in  its  far-reaching 
effects,  in  history  (according  to  the  New 
York  World).  There  the  First  and  Second 
American  armies  were  assigned  to  the  task 
of  breaking  the  Germans'  lines  at  the  most 
critical  point,  and  victory  there  meant  the 
collapse  of  Germany's  powers  of  resistance. 

At  Gettysburg  about  150,000  men  were  en- 
gaged on  both  sides.  In  the  Meuse-Argonne 
operation  twenty-one  American  divisions,  or 
more  than  600,000  men,  were  in  action  be- 
tween September  26th  and  November  6th,  and 
during  those  six  weeks  forty  divisions  of  the 
best  troops  Germany  could  summon  were 
used  against  them. 

The  country  over  which  the  battle  was 
waged  offered  great  natural  obstructions  to 
the  advance  of  the  Americans.  For  several 
weeks  it  was  a  question  of  the  severest  fight- 
ing without  any  measurable  gain  in  terri- 
tory. Then  the  Germans  were  forced  to  give 
way  and  the  Americans  rushed  through  in 
less  than  a  week  clear  to  Sedan.  A  decisive 
victory  had  been  won  that  marked  the  end  of 
Germany's    strength. 

Opposite  Sedan,  as  General  Pershing  says, 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  American  point  of 
departure,  "the  strategical  goal  of  our  highest 
hope  was  gained.  We  had  cut  the  enemy's 
main  lines  of  communications,  and  nothing 
but  surrender  or  an  armistice  could  save  his 
army  from  complete  disaster."  Five  days 
later  the  German  delegates  signed  the  terms 
of  armistice  that  Marshal  Foch  laid  before 
them. 


For  centuries  the  Japanese  have  manufac- 
tured a  tough  variety  of  paper  from  the  fibre 
of  the  mulberry  tree.  Some  time  ago  a  rear- 
admiral  of  the  Japanese  navy  discovered  a 
special  method  of  waterproofing  this  product, 
and  for  cementing  it.  This  discovery  led  to 
the  invention  of  collapsible  paper  lifeboats. 
By  means  of  the  special  adhesive  any  number 
of  sheets  of  the  paper  can  be  cemented  to- 
gether, giving  a  product  of  extraordinary 
strength. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 


As  a  rule  Pauls  have  never  been  statesmen, 
kings,  or  warriors — Paul  Hindenburg,  the 
German  general,  being  the  one  big  exception 
to  this  rule — but  most  of  them  have  been 
writers,  poets,   and  painters. 

The  list  of  Pauls  in  France  that  have  be- 
come famous  in  art  is  a  long  one  :  Paul  Dela- 
roche,  Paul  Albert  Eesnard,  Paul  Abadie, 
Paul  Blaze,'  and  Paul  Baudry;  then  Paul 
Gaugin  and  Paul  Cezanne,  two  leaders  of  the 
new  movement  in  art,  and  by  some  Cezanne 
is  considered  the  greatest  of  all  moderns ; 
and  among  the  French  etchers  we  have  the 
great  names  of  Paul  Potter,  Paul  Rajon,  and 
Paul  Helleu.  Helleu's  etchings  are  famous 
the  world  over,  and  he  is  noted  for  his  deli- 
cate lines  and  the  beautiful  women  he  pic- 
tures. Among  the  Italian  masters  we  have 
Paul  Veronese,  in  Germany  we  have  Paul 
Reith  of  "Jugend"  fame,  and  here  in  America 
we  have  Paul  Dougherty,  who  paints  swishing 
seas. 

Among  the  Pauls  in  French  literature  we 
have  Paul  de  Musset,  the  brother  of  Alfred. 
George  Sand  wrote  her  novel,  "She  and  He," 
which  was  based  on  the  trip  she  and  Alfred 
took  to  Italy ;  after  Alfred's  death,  Paul  wrote 
a  book  in  answer  to  it  and  in  defense  of 
his  brother,  and  he  called  his  book  "He  and 
She."  Paul  de  Koch  wrote  "A  Good-Natured 
Fellow."  Paul  Bourget  wrote  "The  BJue 
Duchess"  and  "A  Woman's  Heart."  Paul 
Littre  was  the  compiler  of  the  best  dictionary 
known ;  and  then  there  was  Paul  Verlaine, 
by  many  critics  considered  the  greatest  poet 
of  France.  He  is  classed  with  the  symbolists, 
one  who  mixed  his  worship  of  God  with  the 
worship  of  the  flesh. 

Paul  Scarron,  another  French  poet,  was  not 
only  famous  for  himself,  but  for  his  wife. 
Paul  had  a  bigoted  father  and  a  cruel  step- 
mother. The  one  induced  him  to  take  church 
orders,   and  the  other  cheated  him  out  of  his 


inheritance.  Although  he  was  educated  for 
the  church  he  had  a  very  gay  time  in  Paris, 
and  he  decided  to  stay  there  and  write  plays. 
Things  were  not  going  well,  and  he  packed 
up  to  come  to  America,  when  Mile.  d'Aubigne 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  said  she  would 
marry  the  unfortunate  poet.  He  lived  under 
her  care  for  eight  years,  when  she  won  the 
love  of  Louis  XIV  as  Mme.  de  Maintenon. 

Five  Popes  were  named  Paul;  Paul  I  of 
Russia  was  assassinated  in  1801 ;  Paul  Heyes 
is  a  noted  German  writer ;  Paul  Carus  is  a 
noted  American  writer  and  editor,  and  Paul 
Leicester  Ford  was  a  famous  American 
novelist.  In  fiction  we  have  Paul  Dombey  in 
Dickens'  story,  Paul  of  St.  Pierre's  story 
"Paul  and  Virginia,"  and  Paul  Patoff  in  the 
story  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

In  all  it  is  a  name  of  those  who  have  had 
a  great  love  of  the  beautiful"  rather  than 
great  strength. 

,    — »- 

At  the  transportation  department  headquar- 
ters of  the  American  army  in  France  they  tell 
of  the  day  an  American  engineer  took  an 
American  locomotive  and  American  freight 
cars  equipped  with  air  brakes  out  on  the  line 
and  ran  at  full  speed  toward  a  block  set 
against  him.  Up  toward  the  stopping  place  a 
half-dozen  French  yardmen  stopped  amazed 
as  the  big  locomotive  came  on  with  unchecked 
speed.  They  were  anguished  as  the  train 
showed  no  signs  of  slowing  up.  The  engineer 
had  a  glimpse  of  them  dancing  and  waving 
their  arms  frantically  as  he  put  on  the  air 
and  brought  the  train  to  the  usual  stop  in 
front  of  the  block.  For  some  time  thereafter 
that  engineer  had  the  reputation  of  a  medi- 
cine man,  until  the  Frenchmen  found  out  it 
was  only  mechanism  that  had  stopped  the 
train  so  quickly. 


Nearly  280,000  women  of  Japan  earn  their 
livelihood  outside  their  homes.  Many  of  them 
work  in  the  fields  and  at  the  docks. 


"SAFE-TEA  FIRST" 


TEST  THIS 


Just  try  RIDGWAYS  TEA  once  and  realize  for  your- 
self that  it  is  just  the  tea  you  have  been  longing  for. 


Satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded. 
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FARCE  WIND-UP  AT  THE  ALCAZAR. 


"A  Pair  of  Sixes"  is,  for  the  present,  the 
last  of  the  Alcazar's  run  of  farces,  "Grumpy," 
the  comedy  made  famous  by  Cyril  Maude's  re- 
markable impersonation  of  the  keen-witted, 
warm-hearted,  but  testy  octogenarian,  being 
scheduled  for  presentation  next  week.  The 
Alcazar  company  ought  to  have  had  their  fill 
of  farce  by  this  time,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
glad  to  get  their  teeth  in  something  dramatic, 
for  there  is  considerable  thrill  in  the  melo- 
dramatic features  of  "Grumpy."  Xo  matter 
how  amusing  farce  is  from  the  front  it  can 
not  fail  to  have  its  serious  side  behind  the 
scenes.  Although  youth — and  the  majority-  of 
the  Alcazar  players  are  young — does  not  mind 
the  lively  physical  action  that  is  an  almost 
essential  part  of  farces,  still,  simultaneous 
door  explosions,  comical  collisions,  and  the 
like  must  be  carefully  collaborated,  dove- 
tailed, and  timed.  And  then  the  mood  of 
farce  has  its  difficult  incongruities :  such  as 
an  outer  panoply  of  absolute  seriousness  be- 
ing used  to  carry  off  wildly  comic  situations. 
Also  a  light  touch  is  needed.  Yes,  indeed, 
no  matter  how  much  fun  farce  is  in  front  it 
can  be  no  joke  behind  the  scenes. 

"A  Pair  of  Sixes,"  the  well-known  farce  by 
Edward  Peple,  has  for  its  ruling  idea,  it  will 
be  remembered,  a  wager  which  results  in 
putting  one  of  a  pair  of  wrangling  partners 
in  durance  vile  as  the  butler  of  the  other. 
A  romantic  maid  of  all  work  trying  to  revive 
the  love  emotions  of  her  vanished  youth  also 
figures  as  an  enamored  pursuer  of  the  hand- 
some, tall  butler.  As  generally  happens  in 
farce,  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  prosperity-, 
authors  of  farce  recognizing  the  judicious- 
ness of  freeing  audiences,  for  the  time  being, 
from  association  with  the  small  financial  wor- 
ries of  life.  So  there  is  a  home  fitted  out 
with  servants  who  continually  enter  bearing 
plentiful  installments  of  wet  goods,  and  pretty 
women  who  change  their  costumes  with  grati- 
fying frequency. 

Thurston  Hall  and  Thomas  Chatterton  as 
the  irreconcilable  partners  play  into  each- 
other's  hands  with  their  customary  harmony, 
Belle  Bennett  and  Emily  Pinter  playing  oppo- 
site them  as  the  two  desirable  women.  Also 
there  is  Caribel  Fontiine  as  typist  with  a 
disrespectful  disposition  ruled  by  levity.  Miss 
Fontaine  has  the  manner  suitable  to  the  role 
admirably  on  view,  Emily  Pinter  is  very  deco- 
rative, even  during  a  long-sustained  attack  of 
hysteria,  and  Belle  Bennett's  principal  oppor- 
tunity is  in  laying  out  her  constituency  during 
a  fit  of  vexation.  It  is  the  men  who  carry 
the  main  portion  of  the  farcical  action, 
Messrs.  Hall  and  Chatterton  being  no  doubt 
well  rewarded  by  the  music  of  appreciative 
laughter.  Theirs  is  a  heavy  task  in  "A  Pair 
of  Sixes."  and  they  acquit  themselves  of  it 
successfully,  the  apex  of  the  fun  being  during 
George  Xettleton's  first  appearance  in  his 
home  as  master  to  the  man  who  has  been 
his  partner,  the  two  men  carrying  off  the 
scene  with   admirable  humor. 

Others  in  the  company  who  figured  as  ef- 
fective aids  to  the  action  of  the  play  were 
Mattie  Hyde,  who  was  at  the  same  time  far- 
cical and  natural  in  the  role  of  the  susceptible 
Coddles,  Clifford  Alexander — who  ought  to 
have  introduced  a  legal  furrow  or  two  in  his 
too  youthful  countenance — George  Stanley  as 
the  brisk  salesman,  Henry  Shumer  in  a  good 
make-up,  and  Herbert  Farjeon. 


REAL  DRAMA  AT  THE  ORPHEUM. 


So  long  as  the  world  wcgs  men  will  feel 
the  deepest  interest  in  abnormal  manifesta- 
tions of  human  nature.  Jack  London  was  ob- 
sessed by  the  brute  in  men.  It  exercised  a 
strong  influence  on  his  imagination,  which  he 
caused  to  react  on  his  male  readers.  Women, 
who  are  apt  to  prefer  that  the  pretty  and  ro- 
mantic things  in  life  should  figure  in  the 
stories  they  read,  are  not  usually  attracted  by 
Jack  London's  works.  I  remember  one  hor- 
rifying tale  by  him  entitled  "Just  Meat" 
which  has  remained  in  my  memory,  a  sort  of 
nightmare  of  squalid  horror.  It  was  most 
patently  founded  on  sheer  truth.  Many  men 
would  recognize  the  truth  to  type  of  those 
two  treacherous  crooks  who  had  not  a  trace 
of  that  s'  range  streak  of  divinity  in  them 
that  redeems  poor  human  nature.  "Just  Meat" 
they  became  when  their  mutual 
.-■-■-  culminated  in  mutual  murder.  I 
:  ver  recoit  ^nend  that  story  to  any 
;    sver  re-read  it.     But  I  can  never 


shake  off  the  feel  of  its  horrible  fangs  in  my 
memory.     For  Jack  London  wrote  it. 

"The  Sea  Wolf"  is  a  story  that  has  always 
fascinated  men  particularly,  the  masculine 
imagination  responding  with  especial  fervor 
to  the  essential  drama  that  can  develop  from 
the  skipper's  absolute  rule  on  his  own  boat 
I  had  heard  of  how  brutal  and  repulsive  the 
book  was  in  dramatic  form,  as  played  by 
Hobart  Bos  worth  at  the  Orpheum ;  women 
had  warned  off  fastidious  friends,  and  it  has 
been  quite  truly  said  that  expectant  young 
mothers  of  an  impressionable  nature  should 
not  go  to  see  this  play  on  account  of  the 
bloody  spectacle  presented  by  Wolf  Larsen 
after  the  fight.  But  I  must  confess  that  I 
greatly  admired  and  enjoyed  Mr.  Bosworth's 
performance.  In  the  first  place  he  dramatized 
"The  Sea  Wolf"  very  skillfully.  We  do  not 
at  all  feel  that  the  action  is  hurried  in  wit- 
nessing this  tabloid  stage  version  of  a  novel 
of  ordinary  length.  Mr.  Bosworth  very 
cleverly  gets  in  all  the  necessary  preliminaries 
by  means  of  a  series  of  moving  pictures,  the 
captions  assisting  considerably  in  putting  us 
au  fait  of  the  situation.  Also  the  stage  set  is 
very  intelligently  planned  and  well  carried 
out,  showing  cross  sections  of  two  lower 
cabins  and  of  the  deck  above.  There  is  also 
excellent  stage  management  of  the  noise  made 
by  the  off-stage  mutiny,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
thai  Mr.  Bosworth  took  a  hand  in  coaching 
his  company,  his  intelligence  showing  in  the 
nice  restraint  with  which  his  players  indi- 
cated "Hump's"  and  Maud  Brewster's  facing 
of  awful  and  terrifying  conditions. 

Mr.  Bosworth  himself  is  a  tall,  well-featured 
man  of  athletic  build,  showing  a  very  fine 
torso  and  gladitorial  arms  and  shoulders  when 
Wolf  Larsen  strips  off  his  jersey  in  order 
to  wash  off  the  bloodstains  of  the  combat. 
The  features  and  physiognomy  of  the  player 
are  almost  too  agreeable  and  attractive  for 
such  a  character,  but  he  meets  the  situation 
by  emphasizing  the  toi  rents  of  mocking  laugh- 
ter that  flow  continually  from  the  lips  of  the 
strange,  pathological  pervert ;  the  intellectual 
materialist  who  loved  to  torture.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  study  of  madness,  and  the  one  criti- 
cism I  would  offer  is  that,  when  the  blinded 
giant  writhes  in  his  dying  agonies,  they  last  two 
long,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  artistry, 
but  for  the  taste  of  the  average  vaudeville 
audience. 

In  other  respects  the  bill,  in  spite  of  its 
constituent  parts  being  dwarfed  by  an  act  of 
such  pronounced  dramatic  value,  had  merit 
above  the  general  average. 

For  one  thing,  Grace  La  Rue  remains  for 
this  week;  Grace  La  Rue  with  new  songs 
and  new  clothes.  (I'll  wager  that  fetching 
thing  in  canary  and  green  was  made  here.  I 
think  she  got  those  tassels  in  Chinatown.) 
Grace  La  Rue  is  one  of  those  people  that 
grow  on  you.  Her  face  is  full  of  character, 
and  so  is  her  singing.  Nothing  is  slighted  in 
her  songs,  not  a  phrase,  or  a  shading,  or  a 
syllable.  She  is  one  of  the  comparatively 
few  vaudeville  favorites  whose  English  is 
music  to  the  ear. 

Vaudeville  audiences  are  a  puzzle.  They 
can  appreciate  a  Grace  La  Rue ;  yes,  they 
even  rose  to  the  dreamy  heights  of  her  odd 
and  plaintive  "Twilight"  song;  yet  those  same 
people  that  appreciate  this  refined,  intelligent, 
gifted,  and  attractive  artist  made  a  grand, 
applausive  rumpus  over  the  sheer  noise  and 
meaningless  grimaces  of  the  senior  of  the  two 
Courtney  sisters.  I  grant  you  that  this  lady 
has  considerable  vocal  endowment,  although 
she  has  not  had  the  healthy  common  sense  to 
refine  her  gift  and  make  it  endure  by  giving 
it  proper  training.  But  she  will  bellow  it  all 
away  if  she  keeps  up  the  present  pace.  Nei- 
ther of  the  two  sisters  has  followed  out  the 
vaudeville  practice  of  cultivating  great  dis- 
tinctness. What  pleases  their  audience  par- 
ticularly is  probably  the  darky-like  lilt  and 
swing  they  give  their  songs,  and  the  volume 
they  can  produce.  For  vaudeville  audiences 
simply  adore  tuneful  yelling. 

Another  performer  whose  vocal  delivery  is 
not  characterized  by  the  usual  painstaking  dis- 
tinctness common  and  almost  necessary  for 
popularity  in  vaudeville  is  Bert  Fitzgibbon. 
the  original  "Daffy  Dil."  However,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gibbon easily  surmounted  this  handicap.  He 
is  a  "nut,"  and  drew  great  gobs  of  laughter 
from  his  audience  by  his  nuttiness.  I  need 
say  no  more. 

Two  clever  performers  are  Swor  and  Avey, 
blackface  comedians  whose  deliberate  methods 
show  skill  and  understanding.  Their  card 
game  lent  variety  to  the  usual  blackface  stunts, 
and  whatever  they  did  was  well  done. 

George  Herman,  contortionist  and  acro- 
batic dancer,  also  varies  things  by  pretending 
to  have  a  playlet.  The  pretense  is  effective, 
and  no  one  was  disposed  to  complain  when 
the  play  did  not  materialize,  so  astounding 
were  the  contortionistic  feats  of  the  performer. 
His  thews  and  sinews  were  so  responsive  to 
his  amazing  demands  that  the  audience 
realized  they  were  seeing  an  exceptional  per- 
formance, the  skeleton  costume  of  the  per- 
former gaining  a  heightened  effect  from  the 
skull-and-cross-bones  type  of  music  that  was 
played. 

"The  Ruby  Ray"  is  a  rather  entertaining 
and  highly  alcoholic  piece  very  well  played 
by  the  ebullient  Paul  Decker  and  a  good  com- 
pany, among  whom  was  a  dear  little  ingenue 


with    a    most    expressive    little    phiz    named 
Helen  Vallely. 

The  Littlejohns  do  good  juggling  in  a 
"dazzling  diamond  act"  in  which  they  appeal 
to  the  child  in  the  vaudeville  audience  by 
having  all  their  accessories  liberally  deco- 
rated or  rather  covered  with  glittering  glass 
jewels. 

PESTILENCE   IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 


The  inhabitants  of  those  tiny  dots  on  the 
map  the  tropical  isles  in  the  South  Pacific 
are  discovering  that  even  those  far-off  Edens 
are  sharing  in  the  changes  brought  about  by 
the  great  war.  For  one  thing,  it  is  rumored 
that  France  no  longer  cares  to  continue  her 
expensive  ownership  of  remote  Tahiti,  which 
looks  hopefully  to  the  United  States  as  a 
probably  kind  stepmother.  One  hates  to  think 
of  the  lovely  little  isle  losing  its  Gallic  char- 
acter, for  it  is  an  interesting  nook  of  colonial 
France,  and  all  tourists  who  have  wandered 
that  way  will  grieve  to  learn  of  the  terrible 
blows  the  influenza  is  dealing  the  native  popu- 
lation. 

And  kind-hearted  Mme.  Lavina,  the  good- 
natured  hostess  of  the  Tiare  Hotel,  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  deadly  scourge.  Why,  Papeete 
will  not  seem  Papeete  without  Lavina.  Three- 
fourths,  seven-eighths  of  the  passing  so- 
journers called  Lavina  by  her  baptismal  name. 
She  preferred  it  so.  It  was  the  island  habit, 
and  her  transitory  guests  were  apt  to  forget 
that  she  had  a  surname. 

Lavina  was  part  native  and  part  New  Eng- 
land, her  father,  a  Yankee  navigator,  having 
given  up  the  sea,  settled  in  Papeete,  and  taken 
to  himself  a  native  wife.  Lavina  was  a 
strange,  anomalous  blend  of  the  native  and 
the  Xew  England  type.  It  was  the  Xew  Eng- 
land blood  flowing  in  her  veins  that  gave  her 
her  business  integrity,  her  ability  to  run  the 
hotel,  feed  her  guests  well,  and  make  them 
comfortable,  while  the  native  strain  made  her 
tolerant,  liberal,  and  easy-going  with  her  train 
of  native  domestics,  among  whom  was  Yava. 

Poor  Yava  was  a  deaf  mute  who,  like  La- 
vina, was  something  of  an  institution  in  Pa- 
peete. Strong  and  stocky  though  he  was,  he, 
too,  may  have  succumbed.  I  hope  not,  for 
he  was,  in  general  characteristics,  decidedly 
superior  to  the  run  of  natives.  In  spite  of  his 
misfortune  Yava,  who  was  naturally  of  a 
sunny,  genial  disposition,  contrived  to  enjoy 
life,  having  successfully  evolved  a  method  of 
keeping  in  social  communion  with  his  fellows. 
This  was  by  means  of  pantomime,  Y'ava  hav- 
ing contrived  a  pantomimic  symbol  for  every 
person,  place,  and  thing  that  figured  in  his 
life. 

Good-natured,  easy-going  Lavina  •  kept  a 
tribe  of  nine  or  ten  native  servants  on  hand, 
who,  during  dull  times,  ate  her  out  of  house 
and  home,  and  some  of  whom  did  not  scruple 
to  hide  after  mealtimes  in  order  to  evade 
work.  But  Vava  was  born  industrious,  and 
showed  some  initiative  in  the  matter  of  work; 
something  almost  unknown  to  the  purely  na- 
tive sen-ant,  who  has  to  be  told  each  day  what 
to  do,  no  matter  how  periodic  his  task. 

Vava's  whole  being  was  concentrated  in  the 
affairs  of  Tiare  Hotel.  He  took  a  close  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  financial  arrangements 
of  Lavina's  cosy  little  hostelry ;  an  interest 
which  did  not  extend  to  his  own  affairs,  for 
whenever  he  was  paid  he  spent  his  money  in 
presents.  To  him  Lavina  was  a  combination  of 
boss,  goddess.  Providence,  and  queen ;  at  her 
board  he  could  have  all  the  food  he  needed, 
and  at  night  he  slept  out  on  the  veranda 
mats  like  a  faithful  dog. 

That  Yava  was  financially  no  fool  was 
shown  by  his  tendency  to  take  thought  for 
the  morrow  for  others,  if  he  would  not  do 
it  for  himself.  In  the  time  when  the  Mari- 
posa, plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Pa- 
peete, used  to  stop  at  the  latter  port  for 
several  days  the  hotels  used  to  profit.  But 
after  the  tribe  of  tourists  had  returned  on 
the  Mariposa,  and  the  number  of  guests  at 
Lavina's  hotel  was  greatly  reduced,  Yava  was 
apt  to  become  apprehensive,  more  particu- 
larly when  he  saw  Lavina  paying  her  staff  of 
lazy  servants.  His  face  darkened ;  he  gave 
repeated,  argumentative  gestures ;  he  uttered 
angry,  remonstrant  cries,  looking  hugely  dis- 
gusted the  while ;  and,  when  the  cook's  pay 
was  particularly  concerned,  intimated  in  dumb 
show  that  that  individual,  who  was  an  accom- 
plished loafer,  sat  down  all  the  time,  and  for 
this  received  much  money ;  which  deplorable 
deed  was  doubly  indicated  by  a  rapid  finger- 
play  of  handing  out  money,  followed  by  dis- 
gusted repetitions  of  holding  up  ten  outspread 
fingers,  to  show  the  huge  sums  disbursed. 
Yava's  face  during  this  time  was  disfigured 
by  a  frown,  and  between  gestures  he  con- 
tinually uttered  cacaphonous  cries  of  protest, 
occasionally  throwing  out  his  arms  sideways, 
then  letting  them  fall  in  a  gesture  expressive 
of  total  disapprobation  of  all  things  mundane. 
Sometimes  he  went  further  and  foretold  the 
complete  destruction  of  Lavina's  business.  He 
pantomime  the  departure  of  the  tourists  on 
the  Mariposa,  gloomily  held  up  five  fingers, 
while  pointing  to  the  dining-room,  to  indicate 
the  alarmingly  diminished  number  left.  He 
pointed  indignantly  to  the  native  servants 
smiling  indolently  at  his  wrath,  then  to  his 
haunches,  taking  a  half-sitting  position  to  de- 
cjare    that    they    spent    most    of    their    time 


sitting  in  idleness,  and  again  he  pantomimed 
the  prodigal  expenditure  of  money.  This  was 
followed  by  a  pantomime  depiction  of  the 
coming  of  the  Tahitian  equivalent  for  the 
sheriff;  this  functionary  being  portrayed  as 
taking  out  his  book  and  writing  down  his 
appraisement  of  Lavina's  goods  and  chattels, 
the  left  hand  being  the  note-book  and  the 
right  forefinger  the  pen.  Then  came  the  auc- 
tioneer, his  function  indicated  by  the  im- 
aginary ringing  of  a  bell,  and  finally,  with 
his-  shrug,  his  dolorous  countenance,  his  out- 
spread arms  falling  despairingly  at  his  side, 
Yava  intimated  that  the  end  of  Lavina's  pros- 
perity had  come. 

There  are  travelers  all  over  the  world  who 
have  partaken  of  Lavina's  hospitality,  and 
who  remember  her  kindly.  And  many  a  well- 
known  personage  who  has  witnessed  the  feats 
of  famous  pantomists  on  the  stage  has 
watched  with  interest  Yava's  skillful  and  rapid 
finger  play,  and  marveled  at  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty  of   Lavina's   interpretation. 

And  so  Germany's  cruel  grip  reached  even 
to  that  peaceful  island  life.  We  tourists  were 
always  apt.  while  in  Tahiti,  to -quote  the  line, 
"Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  purple 
spheres  of  sea."  But  un-Edenlike  things  did 
happen  there.  There  were  occasional  tropical 
storms  that  wrecked  banana  and  cocoanut 
groves,  and  left  the  natives  insufficiently  pro- 
vided with  food.  There  was  the  great  tidal 
wave  of  1906  that  worked  dreadful  havoc. 
There  was  the  bombardment  of  the  Tahitian 
capital  in  1914,  and  now  comes  this  German- 
made  brand  of  war's  pestilence,  which  is 
more  than  decimating  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
resisting natives.  One  hates  to  think  of  those 
far-off  tropical  outposts  having  to  suffer  their 
share  of  the  universal  cataclysm.  But  so  it 
must  be,  for  the  world  is  very  small,  and 
somehow  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  us  that  the 
war  has  made  it  smaller. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"Do  you  think  you  could  ever  learn  to  love 
me?"  he  asked  as  he  gave  her  a  squeeze.  "I 
don't  know,"  replied  the  summer  girl.  "But 
go  on  with  the  course  of  instruction." — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Artistically  Designed 

Suprisingly    Reasonable 

— The  same  refinement  and  good  taste  that 
is  always  found  in  this  store's  productions 
is  truly  exemplified  in  this  table. 

— It  is  beautiful  because  all  the  moldings 
and  carvings  that  frequently  spoil  a  good 
piece  of  furniture  have  been  left  off. 

— The  long,  plain  sweep  of  mahogany 
board,  eighteen  by  sixty-six  inches,  with  its 
beveled  edges,  and  the  stretcher,  with  its 
slender,  plain  rail,  gives  it  real  art. 

— It's  a  fine  table  and  far  from  being  ex- 
pensive. There  are  scores  of  modest  homes 
that  can  afford  it,  and  will  be  the  better 
for  it. 

— Antique  mahogany  finish.  Can  be  used 
as  either  console  or  davenport  table. 


— Seventy  per  cent,  of  our  customers  pay 
cash — thirty  per  cent,  avail  themselves  of  the 
monthly   payment  plan  as  shown  below. 

— A  credit  established  with  the  John  Breuner 
Co.  helps  you  in  many  other  stores — also  in 
other  lines  of  merchandise.  Our  recommenda- 
tion means  capital  to  you.  For  the  customer's 
self-interest  we  believe  a  monthly  payment  ac- 
count the  better.  It  gives  a  record  of  just 
how  you  fu!61I  your  contract,  whereas  a  cash 
transaction  is  immediately  closed  and  no  record 
created.  Of  course,  we  will  serve  you  either 
way. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

After  an  absence  of  many  months  from  the 
stage  Julian  Eltinge  will  be  seen  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  commencing  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 6th.  The  greatest  impersonator  of  femi- 
nie  roles  on  the  stage  comes  at  the  head  of 
a  notable  company  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can artists  touring  under  the  management  of 
William  Morris.  A  sketch  written  by  himself 
and  June  Mathis  and  called  "Happy  Ever 
After"  is  designed  to  display  all  the  curves  of 
Eltinge 's   alluring  art. 

New  songs  have  been  provided  by  Cora 
MacGeachy.  Her  celebrity  as  a  song  writer 
is  only  equaled  by  her  gifts  as  a  costumer, 
she  having  been  selected  by  Flo  Ziegfeld  to 
design  the  "creations"  wherewith  his  cory- 
phees of  the  "Follies'"  are  garbed.  The  com- 
pany supporting  Eltinge  in  this  sketch  is  com- 
posed of  Marjorie  Bennett,  Betty  Lamb,  Ar- 
thur Shirley,  and  Togo  Furo,  who  in  the  role 
of  a  Japanese  butler  gives  a  vividly  natural 
performance.  The  sketch  was  staged  by  Mr. 
Fred   Niblo. 

Some  of  the  artists  in  the  company  are  the 
Dancing  Lavells,  Sydney  Grant.  Dainty  Marie, 
the  Arnaut  Brothers,  Cleo  Gascoigne,  late 
prima  donna  of  the  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 
forces  in  New  York,  and  others  of  equal 
note- 

The  high  spot  on  the  programme  will  be 
taken  by  Eltinge,  who  will  dazzle  his  auditors 
by  new  songs  written  expressly  for  him  and 
in  comedy  which  would  win  for  him  a  leading 
place  among  the  light  comedians  on  the  con- 
temporary stage.  Among  his  impersonations 
will  be  "The  Vampire."  "The  Bride,"  "The 
Bathing  Girl,"  and  "In  Society."  During  the 
course  of  the  programme  he  will  offer  "Polly 
of  the  Follies,"  "The  Siren  Vampire,"  "Don't 
Trust  Those  Big  Gray  Eyes,"  and  other  lilting, 
merry  songs  of  the  whistling  and  catchy  va- 
riety.   

The  Alcazar. 
Every  week  forges  a  new  link  in  the  endless 
chain  of  artistic  achievement  that  is  binding 
the  expert  new  Alcazar  company  to  the  en- 
thusiastic regard  of  San  Francisco  playgoers. 
This  week  the  farce  "A  Pair  of  Sixes"  keeps 
holiday  crowds  in  a  tumult  of  laughter.  Next 
week,  commencing  with  Sunday's  matinee,  will 
be  given  the  first  stock  presentation  here  of 
"Grumpy,"  through  special  arrangement  with 
Cyril  Maude,  who  played  it  with  enormous 
acclaim  for  hundreds  of  nights  in  England, 
America,  and  Australia.  It  is  a  comedy  of 
laughter  and  thrills.  Henry  Shumer  has  his 
big  chance  as  the  lovable,  irascible  octo- 
genarian' Grumpy,  once  the  greatest  criminal 
lawyer  of  all  England,  who  is  apparently  in 
his  dotage,  but  whose  keen  intellect  solves  the 
tangled  mystery  of  a  daring  diamond  rob- 
bery-. Belle  Bennett,  as  his  capricious  little 
ward,  has  a  capital  part  of  witchery,  coquetry, 
and  tenderness.  Thomas  Chatterton  will  swing 
from  the  trivialities  of  light  comedy  to  the 
dramatic  intensity  of  a  society  crook,  and  all 
the  favorites  are  happily  cast.  "Daddy  Long- 
Legs"  and  "Nothing  But  the  Truth"  draw 
near,  with  "A  Stitch  in  Time,"  "Not  with  My 
Money,"  "Some  One  in  the  House,"  and  other 
recent  New  York  successes  that  are  new  to 
the  local  stage.  „ 

Curran  Theatre. 

Kolb  and  Dill,  unquestionably  San  Fran- 
cisco's favorite  funmakers,  will  be  seen  in 
"As  You  Were"  at  the  Curran  Theatre,  be- 
ginning Tuesday  night,  January  7th. 

The  novel  book  of  "As  You  Were,"  which  is 
classified  as  a  "military  dramatic  farce  with 
music,"  is  by  Max  M.   Dill,  and  the  music  is 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

3d  sunday  symphony  concert 

-  curran  theatre 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  Jan.  5,  at  2:30  Sharp 
Soloist— HORACE  ERITT,  Violoncellist 

Programme — Symphony  No.  1,  E  minor,  Si- 
belius; "Schelomo,"  Ernest  Eloch  (Horace 
Britt) ;    overture,   "Lenore,''  No.   3,   Beethoven. 

Prices — Sunday,  50c,  75c,  $1;  box  and  loge 
seats,  $1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
except  concert  day;  at  theatre  on  concert  day 
only. 

Next — Sun.,  Jan.   12th..  3d  "Pop"   Concert. 


AL  C AZ AR 

THE  HOUSE  OF  HAPPINESS 

This  Week— The  WinniD!"  PAIR  OF  SIXES" 

ONE  WEEK  COM.  SUNDAY  MAT..  Jan.  5 

New  Alcazar  Company 

with  BELLE  BENNETT  «s  VICTORIA 
«nd  HENRY  SHUMAM  as  GRUMPY 

In    the    Fascinating    Comedy    of    Romance    and 
Mystery 

"GRUMPY" 

By  special  arrangement  with  Cyril  Maude 
Many  New  York  Novelties  to  Follow 

Every  night  prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  SI 

Mats.    Sun.,  Tours.,    Sat..  25c,  50c,  75c 


the  work  of  Harry  Williams  and  Leo  Flanders. 
Williams  will  be  remembered  as  the  author 
of  "Tipperary"  and  other  hits. 

"As  You  Were"  will  be  a  combination  of 
patriotism  and  laughs,  with  a  touch  of  pathos 
to  give  it  seasoning.  C.  William  Kolb  is  cast 
as  a  doctor  in  the  small  town  of  Liberty  in 
the  State  of  Democracy,  "somewhere  in  the 
United  States."  Max  M.  Dill  is  the  town  un- 
dertaker. During  the  Civil  War,  many  years 
before  the  opening  of  the  play,  both  had  run 
away  from  their  homes  in  Germany,  come  to 
this  country,  and  enlisted  as  drummer  boys. 
They  have  become  staunch  Americans,  and 
when  the  United  States  declares  war  against 
Germany  they  are  found  in  the  forefront  of 
the  patriots. 

It  is  said  that  Dill  has  evolved  a  most  in- 
genious plot,  which  is  not  too  serious,  for 
laughter  is  Kolb  and  Dill's  strong  asset,  and 
"As  You  Were"  is  declared  to  afford  them 
all  manner  of  laugh-making  opportunities. 
They  will  be  supported  by  an  excellent  com- 
pany.   

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  be  a 
remarkable  one,  for  every  act  in  it  will  be 
entirely   new. 

Sarah  Padden  will  be  a  special  feature  of 
this  wonderful  programme.  She  will  present 
"The  Eternal  Barrier,"  a  one-act  play  with 
but  one  character,  which  enables  Miss  Padden 
to  give  a  performance  that  is  superb.  When 
Miss  Padden  played  "The  Clod"  she  set  a 
high  standard  for  herself.  In  "The  Eternal 
Barrier"  she  surpasses  her  previous  effort. 

Gus  Edwards'  Annual  Song  Revue,  "The 
Fountain  of  Youth,"  in  eight  spouts,  will  in- 
troduce Olga  Cook,  a  young  prima  donna  of 
whom  report  speaks  highly.  Others  in  the 
cast  are  Marie  Villani,  the  Neapolitan  tenor; 
Bruce  Morgan,  Marguerite  Dana,  and  Helen 
Coyne.  There  are  two  dozen  chorus  girls, 
who  are  described  as  "typical  Edwards  beau- 
ties." There  is  also  a  male  sextet,  and  the 
various  numbers  and  effects  are  distributed 
throughout  the  ten  scenes  which  form  an 
even  larger  production  than  is  required  for 
most  musical   comedies. 

George  La  Maire,  for  the  past  eleven  years 
one  of  America's  best  and  most  popular  black- 
face comedians,  will,  with  the  aid  of  Clay 
Crouch,  present  their  latest  comedy  hit,  "The 
New   Physician." 

"Rubeville,"  a  melange  of  rural  mirth  and 
melody  which  on  the  occasion  of  its  previous 
visit  proved  a  great  laughing  success,  will  be 
presented  by  a  capable  company  of  comedians, 
the  chief  of  whom  are  Harry  B.  Watson  and 
James  Carney. 

Leo  Beers  has  established  himself  as  a  great 
favorite.  His  crisp  stories,  little  songs,  skill 
at  the  piano,  and  striking  individuality  nevei 
fail  to  secure  for  him  a  cordial  welcome. 

Four  Buttercups,  appropriately  styled  "A 
Novelty  Surprise,"  is  an  act  that  will  amuse 
and  entertain.  It  is  interpreted  by  Virginia 
Daley,  Mayme  La  Rue,  Helen  Hammond,  and 
Gertrude  Moody. 

The  latest  series  of  weekly  motion  pictures 
will  conclude  one  of  the  best  bills  ever  offered 
in  vriudeville.  

San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra's 
concert  of  Sunday  afternoon,  January  5th,  at 
the  Curran  Theatre,  will  include  a  repetition 
of  Ernest  Bloch's  rhapsody  for  violoncello 
and  full  orchestra,  "Schelomo." 

Horace  Britt,  the  brilliant  violoncellist  of 
the  orchestra,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
difficult  solo  part  and  will  be  heard  again  on 
Sunday. 

Sibelius'  masterful  First  Symphony  in  four 
movements  and  Beethoven's  "Lenore"  over- 
ture. Xo.  3,  will  complete  the  Sunday  event. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  while  the  Sun- 
day symphony  programmes  are  identical  with 
those  performed  on  Fridays,  the  prices  are 
materially  reduced. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  January  12th,  Hertz 
will  offer  another  of  his  happy  programmes  of 
music  that  is  "light  but  not  trivial"  for  the 
third  "pop"  event  of  the  season.  Those  con- 
templating attendance  at  the  coming  concert 
are  urged  to  make  their  ticket  reservations  al 
once  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  box-office  and 
avoid  the  disappointment  of  not  being  able  to 
secure  seats  at  the  last  moment. 

This  is  the  programme  for  the  third  "pop": 

Overture,  "Zampa"    Herold 

" Valse  Triste" Sibelius 

"Scenes  Pittoresques" Massenet 

Overture,  "The  Fledermaus"  ("The  Bat") 

Joh.  Strauss 

"Solvejg's   Song"    Grieg 

"Wedding  Procession"    Grieg 

"Serenade" Saint-Saens 

"Loin  du  bal" Gillet 

"The  Preludes"    Liszt 

■+-*+■ 

The  governor-general  of  Korea  and  a  party 
recently  on  tour  in  Northern  Korea  discovered 
the  site  of  the  capital  of  an  old  Korean  king- 
dom known  as  Kukuryo.  This  kingdom  flour- 
ished at  an  early  date  in  Korean  history,  from 
37  B.   C.  until  A.   D.  668. 


JUSTICE  TO  ALL  AND  CANAL  STREET 
TO  ME. 


She — Sir,  I  understand  you  said  I  had  a 
face  that  would  stop  a  clock.  He — So  I  did. 
Any  well-regulated  clock  would  pause  and 
hold  up  its  hands  in  admiration  at  the  sight 
of  your  lovely  face. — Tit-Bits. 


(The  following  letter  has  been  contributed 
to  the  New  York  Xation.) 

Hypolitushoef, 
Island  of  Wieringen,  December  18. 

Sir  :  I  demand  justice.  I  demand  it 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper.  I  base 
my  appeal  upon  the  following  contentions : 
On  Monday  last  the  Times  printed  a  letter 
written  by  Mrs.  Amalia  di  Partialis,  7356  Ful- 
ton Avenue,  the  Bronx,  claiming  that  Italy 
ought  to  have  Schleswig-Holstein  because  the 
Consul  Plancus  Shaddus,  in  the  year  7  B.  C., 
with  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Seventh  Ba- 
tavian  Infantry  crossed  Holstein  from  Rends- 
burg  to  Segeberg.  I  fully  concur.  Mrs. 
Amalia — I  mean  Italy — is  entitled  to  Holstein 
and  to  the  southern  part  of  Schleswig. 

On  ^Tuesday  the  World  printed  a  letter 
from  Sigismund  Psczsnicki,  the  well-known 
barber  of  2435  Prospect  Street,  claiming  that 
Poland  ought  to  have  Podolia,  the  Ukraine, 
Yolhynia,  Moldavia,  and  Tauria  because  in 
the  year  1352  King  Lwadislaw  with  the  Axe 
defeated  the  Khan  of  the  Saporogian  Cossacks 
near  Tshigrin  and  conquered  the  entire  south- 
eastern part  of  Europe.  By  all  means,  I  say. 
let  him  have  it. 

On  Wednesday  the  Sun  printed  a  letter 
from  Krusias  Vrskwnicz,  the  well-known 
bootblack  of  13  (basement)  Third  Avenue, 
claiming  that  Serbia  ought  to  have  Walachia, 
Bulgaria,  Rumelia.  Bosnia,  Albania,  and  Li- 
vadia  because  Milosh  the  Purple  after  the  de- 
feat of  George  the  Black  and  Molosh  the 
Green  near  the  Sparrowgate  on  the  Danube 
had  been  the  sole  ruler  of  these  vast  and  fer- 
tile lands.  By  all  means  let  them  have  this 
stretch  of  territory. 

On  Thursday  the  Tribune  printed  a  letter 
from  Szathmar  Janos  claiming  for  his  native 
Hungary  the  totality  of  the  former  Austrian 
and  German  empires  because  one  thousand 
years  ago  King  Mikosh  the  Great,  after  th** 
slaughter  of  the  Prstha,  had  been  recognized 
as  Krol  of  the  entire  Western  Banat.  Give 
Hungary  what  has  always  belonged  to  Hun- 
gary,  I  maintain. 

On  Friday  the  Globe  printed  a  letter  from 
Anselm  Choukrout  claiming  the  right  of  Al- 
sace to  a  revived  Burgundian  Empire  and 
stating  that  the  work  of  Charles  the  Bold 
ought  to  be  regenerated  by  the  labors  of  the 
Congress  of  Versailles  and  that  Strassbourg 
ought  to  be  the  capital  of  a  new  empire  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Charles 
the  Bold  has  been  dead  these  many  years. 
His  intentions,  however,  were  good.  Let  Al- 
sace have  her  new  domains. 

Now  at  last  I  bring  forward  my  claims. 

We  Hollanders  are  a  modest  people.  We 
do  not  ask  for  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  West  Africa,  East  Africa,  British  In- 
dia, the  Straits,  Formosa,  Ceylon,  Japan, 
Spitzbergen,  or  Brazil.  Nay,  we  bridle  our 
righteous  demands  and  refrain  from  any  claim 
upon  New  York  State  up  to  Fort  Orange  and 
the  territory  of  the  Lange  Eiland.  All  we 
ask  is  "give  us  New  York  from  the  Battery 
up  to  Canal  Street."  It  belonged  to  us  halt 
a  century  before  any  one  else  put  in  a  claim. 
We  laid  out  the  streets  and  at  great  expense 
to  ourselves  we  constructed  sidewalks,  a 
church,  three  saloons,  twelve  lamp-posts,  ont 
pair  of  gallows,  and  237  houses,  stables,  and 
warehouses.  We  were  deprived  of  our  pos- 
sessions without  a  declaration  of  war. 

At  that  time  we  were  much  weaker  than 
England  and  we  had  to  surrender  our  domain. 
But  now  the  Reign  of  Justice  has  come  to 
earth.  Noble  old  Rome  and  all  the  other  de- 
funct empires  of  Europe  will  receive  what 
belonged  to  them  by  right  of  eminent  con- 
quest or  discovery. 

Why  should  a  small  nation  be  forgotten 
just  because  it  is  small?  We  are  humble,  in- 
deed, in  our  just  demands :  only  a  few  square 
miles  and  the  right  to  levy  a  few  taxes  and 
the  privilege  to  repopulate  that  small  part  ol 
Nieuw  Amsterdam  with  honest  Dutchmen  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  foreign  and  non-indigenous 
elements  which  have  overrun  our  old  and  be- 
loved colony.  We  might  claim  half  of  the 
world.  Instead  we  ask  but  a  little  bit  of  real 
estate.  Surely  the  generous  American  nation 
will  not  refuse  us  this  request,  based  upon 
firm  historical  foundations. 

Tyl  Uilenspiegel,  Jr. 


®1jp  (gnltott  feasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Black*" 


Naval  Fliers. 

The  fact  that  the  American  navy  organized 
and  trained  a  flying  organization,  the  person- 
nel of  which  totaled  42,584  officers  and  en- 
listed men,  has  been  disclosed  by  post-bellum 
announcements.  On  November  11th,  when 
the  armistice  was  signed,  the  navy  had  1656 
airplane  pilots,  of  whom  831  were  then  in 
the  United  States  and  825  on  duty  in  Eu- 
ropean waters.  Officers  other  than  pilots  to- 
taled 1349,  of  whom  409  were  in  Europe 
and  the  rest  in  home  waters  when  the  fight- 
ing stopped.  In  addition  there  were  3912  of- 
ficers at  training  schools  at  home  and  abroad, 
while  the  enlisted  personnel  numbered  25.- 
667  men,  of  whom  22,471  were  on  duty  in 
Europe  and  20,116  in  the  United  States. 

The  summary  shows  (says  the  Army  and 
Navy    Journal)    a    grand    total    of    42,584    of- 


ficers and  men  engaged  in  the  navy's  air 
service,  a  truly  impressive  force  and  one  that 
will  cause  surprise  because  so  little  has  be- 
come known  of  the  rapid  steps  which  followed 
immediately  the  declaration  of  war.  In  Julv, 
1917,  navy  aviation  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
for  there  were  then  only  forty-five  qualified 
naval  aviators.  This  group  was  made  up 
entirely  of  officers  of  the  navy,  coast  guard, 
and  marine  corps.  There  were  then  approxi- 
mately about  200  student  officers  and  1200  en- 
listed men,  and  no  special  training  ground 
for  officers. 


The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  has  a  modern 
exemplar  in  an  old  French  villager  who  lives 
near  the  American  cantonment.  An  Ameri- 
can officer,  whose  letter  to  a  friend  appears 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  writing  of  the  curious 
customs  of  the  villages,  says  that  every  morn- 
ing about  9  o'clock  an  old  man  with  a  long 
whip  and  a  small,  battered  horn  starts  at  one 
end  of  the  town  and  blows  a  loud  blast.  All 
the  pigs  of  every  description  are  turned 
loose  and  they  all  fall  in  behind  him  as  he 
goes  through  the  village,  picking  them  up  at 
every  yard.  By  the  time  he  gets  to  the  other 
end  he  has  collected  about  fifty  swine  of 
every  sort  and  description.  He  takes  them 
off  somewhere  out  of  sight  up  a  mountain — 
no  one  but  himself  knows  where.  About  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  be  reappears,  with 
the  whole  herd  surrounding  him.  He  marches 
through  the  town,  paying  no  attention  to 
them  whatever,  and  they  all  "fall  out"  at  their 
proper  rnudhole,   or  pen.   as  the  case  may  be. 


ORPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
iu  iiLum         fc^  Stockton  ^  PowelJ 

Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  STUPENDOUS  BILL 

EVERY  ACT  NEW 

GL'S  EDWARDS'  ANNUAL  SOXG  RE- 
VUE, Introducing  OLGA  COOK  and  a  Cotn- 
panv  of  Thirty  in  "The  Fountain  of  Youth"; 
GEORGE  LE  MAIRE.  assisted  by  Clay  Crouch, 
in  Their  Laughing  Success,  "The  New  Phv- 
sician";  "RUBEVILLE,"  a  Melange  of  Rural 
Mirth  and  Melodv,  Featuring  Harry  B.  Watson 
and  James  Carney;  MR.  LEO  BEE_RS.  Vaude- 
ville's Distinctive  Entertainer;  FOUR  BUT- 
TERCUPS. "A  Novelty  Surprise";  HEARST 
WEEKLY:  SARAH  PADDEN  in  "The  Eternal 
Barrier,"  the  Supreme  Novelty  Playlet  of  the 
Season. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c.  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays.  Sundavs  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  '"Ms. 

^^  Geary 'and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Franklin  150 

Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,  Jan.  6 
William  Morris  presents 

JULIAN  ELTINGE 

and  a 

NOTABLE  COMPANY  OF 

STAGE  ARTISTS 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 
Prices,   all  performances,  50c  to  $1.50 


fURRAN 

^^    Ellis  and  Market. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  time  Sat.  night — "You're  in  Love" 

Beginning  Tuesday  Night,  Jan.   7 
Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

KOLB  &  DILL 

In   a  new   military   dramatic    farce    with    music 

"AS  YOU  WERE" 
Book  by  Mas  M.  Dill;  M -;- 

and  Leo  Flanders 
Best  Scats  $1.00  Ni 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  4,  1919. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


A  Ballade  of  Black  Socks. 
Lords  of  Fashion  may  disagree 

On  the  question  of  questions,  what  to  wear 
At    dejeuner,   dinner,   dance,   or  tea, 

"Feed  informal"  or  "'Smart  affair." 

Let   not   the   neophyte  despair 
Dreading  disdain    of   the   gilded    throng 

Hark   to   the    dictum    of   Vanity    Fair 
"Plain   Black   Socks  can  never  be  wrong." 

Let  scribes  sartorial    decree 

Whether  the  "skirt"   shall   be   full    or  spare. 
Whether  the    crease   be  above   the   knee. 

Whether  the  seam  be  here  or  there. 

Of  the  openwork  sock  with  the  clock  beware! 
On   Fancy's  rein  let  your  curb  be  strong! 

Hark  to  the  dictum  of  Vanity  Fair, 
"Plain    Black    Socks    can    never   be   wrong." 

Doubting   dolts  may   be  all   at  sea 

Tossed  on  tempestuous  waves  of  care. 
Are  they  wearing  two  studs? — or  one? — or  three? 

Will  a  satin  tie  cause  a  well-bred  stare? 

Leave  dressy  deeds  to  dudes  that  dare! 
Heed    not    the   scented    siren's   song. 

Hark  to  the  dictum  of  Vanity   Fair, 
"Plain    Black    Socks    can    never    be    wrong." 

l 'envoi. 
Princes  of  Fashion,   wherever  ye   fare — 

London,  Paris,    New  York,    Hong   Kong, 
Hark  to  the  dictum  of  Vanity  Fair: 

"Plain  Black  Socks  can  never  be  wrong." 
—  Oliver  Hcrford,  in  "The  Laughing  Willow." 


What  pitiful  little  tragedies  of  vanity  creep 
sometimes  into  view  under  the  glare  of  the 
legal  searchlight.  We  shrug  our  shoulders 
and  smile,  but  perhaps  without  a  realization 
that  we  are  looking  into  a  little  world  of 
fretful  miseries  none  the  less  real  because 
we  are  so  rarely  allowed  to  see  it. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  little  twenty-line 
paragraph  in  an  Eastern  newspaper  recording 
the  fact  that  the  proprietor  of  a  beauty  parlor 
has  been  arrested  for  practicing  medicine  with- 
out a  license.  She  had  attempted  to  remove 
the  wrinkles  from  the  face  of  a  woman  client, 
and  she  had  inadvertently  removed  also  her 
patient's  right  eye,  possibly  under  the  belief 
that  it  was  a  wrinkle.  The  treatment  is  said 
also  to  have  injured  the  victim's  mind,  but 
there  we  may  suspect  some  exaggeration. 
That  particular  clause  of  the  indictment 
seems  to  refute  itself.  A  mind  of  that 
calibre,  like  the  influenza  germ,  is  too  small 
to  be  isolated.  We  may  suspect  its  existence, 
but  at  our  present  stage  of  microscopy  it  must 
remain   a  theory. 

No,  the  victim  was  not  a  young  girl.  She 
was  a  married  woman  and  she  had  a  married 
daughter.  She  paid  $150  for  the  removal  of 
the  wrinkles,  although  the  contract  made  no 
reference  to  her  eye  or  to  her  mind.  In- 
deed we  are  allowed  to  infer  that  the  wrinkles 
were  not  removed  at  all,  that  nothing  was 
removed  except  the  aforesaid  eye  and  mind. 
Probably  there  would  have  been  no  complaint 
if  only  the  wrinkles  had  gone  with  the  rest 
of  the  cargo.  But  the  wrinkles  are  still 
there,  presumably  in  augmented  numbers. 

A  real  tragedy  and  its  victims  are  to  be 
numbered  by  the  thousands.  Many  clients  are 
needed  for  the  support  of  a  beauty  parlor, 
and  there  are  many  beauty  parlors.  Almost 
like  criminals,  these  poor  people  hide  their 
secrets.  The  supposed  disfigurements  of  ad- 
vancing years  sear  and  scald  their  souls. 
They  agonize  over  them  in  private  as  other 
women  will  agonize  over  a  lost  child.  The 
wreck  of  empires,  the  ruin  of  worlds,  are 
nothing  to  them  in  comparison  with  the 
stealthy  footprints  of  time.  They  wake  from 
nightmare  sleep  to  face  the  horrid  candors  of 
the  mirror.  They  will  endure  the  tortures  of 
the  damned,  in  actual  sober  truth  they  will  be 
skinned  alive  by  blistering  caustics,  they  will 
lie  for  weeks  swathed  in  bandages,  they  will 
tolerate  loathsome  injections,  if  only  some 
obliterating  hand  will  smooth  away  the  in- 
exorable almanac  of  the  face.  And  it  must 
all  be  done  so  furtively.  They  are  ashamed. 
They  whisper  their  confidences  one  to  an- 
other. The  rumor  of  a  new  depilatory,  of  a 
new  waxen  injection  beneath  the  skin,  is  de- 
bated in  dark  corners  as  though  it  were  a 
war  ultimatum  between  great  nations.  And 
there  are  jealousies,  too.  They  hide  their 
discoveries  one  from  another.  They  are  furi- 
ous at  the  seeming  successes  of  a  rival.  They 
cultivate  the  secrecies  of  the  old  alchemists. 
There  is  a  hidden  jargon  of  this  beauty  trade. 

Now  and  then  the  veil  lifts  for  a  moment 
and  the  arc  light  of  the  law  shines  into  a 
dark  place.  The  injected  wax  that  should 
have  restored  the  smooth  flush  of  youth  has 
unaccountably  turned  green.  The  wrinkled 
skin  torn  off  almost  as  an  Apache  tears  off 
a  scalp  has  left  some  horrid  scar,  or  refuses 
to  replace  itself,  or  the  features  are  forever 
distorted,  or  an  eye  has  been  lost  in  the 
wash,  or  a  few  lingering  feeble  wits  ba\c  been 
extinguished.  And  then  there  is  complaint 
and  a  suit.  Then  we  are  allowed  to  look 
into  a  little  world  that  contains  no  horizon 
farther  away  than  a  wrinkle,  and  where  the 
ghosts  o-  middle  age  squeak  and  gibber  like 
the  gobhns  of  the  damned. 


ink  that   the   day   should   ever   come 
disappearance  of  some  twenty  Ger- 


man princelings  should  be  recorded  in  a  ten- 
line  news  bulletin  without  even  the  mention 
of  their  individual  and  august  names.  Gone 
they  are.  with  their  little  courts,  their  lackeys, 
their  gentlemen  of  the  bedchambers,  their 
mistresses  of  the  robes,  their  equerries,  and 
their  state  secretaries.  Even  bubbles  could 
hardly  be  blown  into  nothing  quite  so  quickly. 
Anhalts  and  Lippes  and  Waldecks  and 
Reusses,  dukes,  grand  dukes,  princes,  and 
kings,  whose  names  remind  us  of  some  ro- 
mantic novels  and  of  nothing  else,  they  were 
here  yesterday  and  they  are  gone  today.  We 
have  to  consult  some  Almanac  de  Gotha  to 
get  the  list  of  them  and  we  are  surprised  to 
find  what  a  lot  of  them  there  were.  We  can 
hardly  picture  them  as  actually  living  men. 
They  seem  like  some  mediaeval  museum. 

One  wonders  where  they  have  all  gone. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  are  not  wholly  with- 
out visible  means  of  support.  For  the  most 
part  they  were  innocent  enough,  poor  little 
gilded  chips  on  the  torrent  that  suddenly 
foamed  around  them.  Doubtless  they  believed 
that  they  were  firmly  enough  planted  on  a 
veritable  rock  of  ages,  that  they  belonged  to 
an  order  of  imperishable  things.  Once  more, 
what  has  become  of  them  ?  Will  they  not 
organize  a  sort  of  parade  of  imperial  indi- 
gents before  the  peace  conference,  perhaps 
with  cries  of  "unfair,  unfair"  ?  Shall  we 
have  an  international  fund  for  the  support 
of  disabled  princelings?  Possibly  the  Red 
Cross  might  do  something?  We  hesitate  to 
suggest  the  Salvation  Army  and  its  shelters. 
They  have  their  feelings,  after  all. 

One  wonders  what  they  did  when  the  storm 
broke  around  them.  Were  they  indignant? 
Were  they  incredulous?  It  must  have  seemed 
to  them  like  the  end  of  the  world.  Are  they 
still  shivering  in  their  little  palaces,  or  have 
they  taken  lodgings  outside?  Are  they  scat- 
tered through  the  boarding-houses  and  pen- 
sions of  Switzerland,  vaguely  wondering  if 
perhaps  they  can  get  jobs  as  croupiers  in  the 
gaming  halls  ?  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  some 
of  them  as  teachers  of  foreign  languages. 
The  worst  of  their  unfortunate  trade  is  that 
it  unfits  them  for  earning  an  honest  living. 
There  is  no  demand  for  their  particular 
wares.  We  are  reminded  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu's letters,  where  she  gives  us  some  hints 
of  the  yawning  life  at  the  little  German 
courts  where  "the  duke  taillys  at  casset  every 
night  and  the  duchess  tells  me  she  is  so  well 
pleased  with  my  company  that  it  makes  her 
play  less  than  she  used  to  do." 

Pollnitz  and  Casanova,  says  the  Evening 
Post,  "supplement  them  in  their  Memoirs. 
But  the  littler  courts  became  funniest  when 
they  went  in  heavily  for  the  new  fashion  of 
culture.  Some  of  the  better  situated  rulers 
did  so  well,  and  played  a  noble  part  in  the 
history  of  German  thought  and  art ;  as  the 
Weimar  dukes,  who  made  for  Goethe  such  a 
pleasant  familiar  society,  and  the  great 
houses  which  founded  universities,  patronized 
the  theatres  and  orchestras,  and  rewarded 
musicians  and  poets.  But  when  not  merely 
Lippe-Detmold,  Stuttgart,  and  Dessau,  but 
smaller  seats,  began  to  make  culture  hum, 
the  effect  was  likely  to  be  unexpected.  Heine 
satirized  even  the  great  Bavarian  who  built 
the  Valhalla  and  omitted  Luther,  as  some 
museums  omit  the  whale.  He  drew  his  pic- 
ture of  the  typical  princelet  in  'King  Long- 
Ear,'  who  recited  his  cultural  achievements, 
stopped  to  belch,  and  concluded  with  a  warn- 
ing against  insurrecton. 

"It  has  been  in  times  of  revolution  that 
these  monarchs  of  vest-pocket  realms  have  ap- 
peared at  their  worst.  When  Napoleon  or 
Bismarck  clanked  his  sword,  their  eagerness 
to  get  into  frightened  line  was  pitiful.  When 
democracy  toppled  over  the  King  of  Prussia 
they  fell  like  z  line  of  wooden  dominos. 
They  will  grace  the  Almanach  de  Gotha  as 
the  French  nobility  have  graced  it ;  and  for 
some  their  magnificence  will  not  be  much 
emptier,  their  luxury  more  faded,  than  when 
they  had  their  toy  armies,  legislatures,  and 
courts." 


Among  the  many  strange,  buildings  in  India 
one  of  the  most  curious  is  a  house  which 
actually  sings.  Except  for  its  extraordinary 
exterior  decorations,  it  is.  to  all  appearances, 
no  different  from  other  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  as  the  wind  sweeps  round  its 
niches  and  eaves  a  very  curious  singing  noise 
is  emitted,  which  can  be  heard  for  some  dis- 
tance down  the  street.  For  a  long  time  Lhe 
music  remained  a  mystery,  but  at  last  an  en- 
gineer solved  the  puzzle.  He  discovered  that 
the  sound  was  caused  by  the  material  with 
which  the  house  was  built — a  porous  cork 
stone,  and  the  wind,  blowing  through  the  little 
holes,  was  the  cause  of  the  music.  The  build- 
ing is  known  as  the  Palace  of  the  Winds,  and 
is  situated  at  Geypore. 


The  oldest  living  woman  in  the  world,  so 
far  as  is  known,  lives  in  Posen.  She  is  134 
years  of  age,  and  her  birth  Js  substantiated 
by  records.  She  was  a  young  woman  when 
Napoleon  swept  over  Europe.  At  the  time  of 
her  birth  Frederick  the  Great  was  still  alive, 
and  the  United  States  had  been  born  about 
eight  years. 


PUNISHING  A  RULER. 


The  abdication  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
offers  an  interesting  comparison  with  that  of 
William  II,  while  the  rapid  succession  of 
deposition,  abdication,  and  exile  is  at  least 
suggestive.  When  Napoleon  hastening  to  the 
relief  of  Paris  on  the  night  of  March  30. 
1814,  learned  at  the  posting  station  of  Fro- 
menteau  that  the  city  had  capitulated,  he  re 
turned  to  Fontainebleau,  where  he  was  later 
joined  by  the  remnant  of  his  army.  Mean- 
while the  Allies,  now  in  possession  of  Paris, 
although  refusing  to  treat  with  Napoleon  or 
his  family,  authorized  the  formation  of  a 
provisional  government  and  supported  its  de- 
crees. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  this  government 
was  to  declare  that  "Napoleon  Bonaparte  has 
forfeited  the  throne,  and  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance established  in  his  family  is  abolished." 
One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  for- 
feiture was  that  he  had  "caused  to  be  con- 
sidered as  national  a  war  which  had  occurred 
only  in  the  interest  of  his  unmeasured  ambi- 
tion." When  Napoleon  learned  of  his  deposi- 
tion and  the  harsh  terms  imposed  on  him  by 
the  Allies  he  attempted  to  rally  his  officers  and 
to  inspire  his  men  to  renew  the  struggle  at  all 
costs.  But  his  generals  would  not  support 
him. 

The  defection  of  Marmont,  an  unwitting 
tool  of  Talleyrand,  left  him  helpless,  and  he 
acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Senate  by 
signing   his    abdication,    which    reads: 

"The  Allied  Powers  proclaimed  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  the  sole  obstacle  to 
the  reestablishment  of  peace  in  Europe.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  oath,  de- 
clares he  is  ready  to  descend  from  the  throne, 
to  leave  France,  and  even  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  the  welfare  of  his  fatherland,  which 
can  not  be  separated  from  the  rights  of  his 
son  and  the  regency  of  the  empress  and  the 
laws   of   the   empire." 

This  note  of  abdication  was  dispatched  to 
Paris  in  the  hope  of  retaining  the  regency  o) 
the  empress  and  protecting  the  rights  of  Na- 
poleon's son  by  his  submission.  He  was 
speedily  undeceived,  for  that  same  night  his 
emissaries  returned,  and  awakening  him,  told 
him  that  the  Senate  had  declared  for  the 
Bourbons,  and  that  exile  was  probably  his  own 
fate.  To  soften  this  blow,  Ney,  for  it  was 
he  who  had  broken  the  news  to  Napoleon, 
added,  "Exile  in  the  Island  of  Elba,  with  an 
income  of  six  millions." 

"Six  millions,"  rejoined  the  emperor,  "that 
is  a  great  deal.  What  shall  I  do  with  it?  1 
only  need  a  louis  a  day.  I  am  now  nothing 
but  a  common  soldier." 

The  emperor  fell  into  deep  despondency 
after  this  disheartening  news,  and  twice  at- 
tempted to  take  his  life  by  means  of  poison, 
ivhich  he  always  carried  with  him.  Probably 
the  efficacy  of  the  poison  had  been  impaired 
by  long  keeping,  for  both  efforts  were  vain. 

A  week  later  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Fon 
tainebleau,  renouncing  all  rights  for  himself, 
his  descendants,  and  the  members  of  his 
family.  He  was,  however,  to  retain  during 
his  life  the  title  of  emperor,  and  to  possess 
the  Island  of  Elba  in  complete  sovereignty 
but  to  be  separated  from  his  wife  and  child 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  last  scene  was 
staged  with  fitting  dignity  at  Fontainebleau— 
the  traveling  carriage  was  waiting  between 
two  ranks  of  the  Old  Guard,  an  aide-de-camp 
announced  his  appearance  with  the  usual 
deferential.  "1'Empereur,"  Napoleon  passed 
resolute  and  smiling  to  the  head  of  the  great 
stairway,  where  he  addressed  the  little  as- 
sembly with  so  much  of  his  old  eloquence  as 
to  render  famous  the  "Adieux  de  Fontaine- 
bleau." 

"As  for  you  soldiers,"  he  concluded,  "be 
always  faithful  in  the  path  of  duty  and  honor. 
Serve  your  new  sovereign  with  fidelity.  You 
are  all  my  children  ;  I  would  embrace  you  all, 
but  I  will  embrace  you  in  the  person  of  your 
general."  But  on  looking  up  he  saw  the  tat- 
tered flags  of  his  great  battles — Lo'di,  Ma- 
rengo, Austerlitz,  and  his  emotion  overcame 
him.  "I  will  embrace  these  eagles,"  he  cried, 
and  burying  his  face  in  the  folds  of  the  tri- 
color, he  sobbed  unabashed.  This  unusual 
breaking  down  ot  his  iron  will  so  affected 
those  present  that  hardly  one  voice  was  heard 
to  cry,  "Vive  1'Empereur,"  as  he  entered  the 
carriage  that  took  him  away  to  humiliation 
and  exile. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


Irish  Marriages. 
It  is  said  to  be,  even  at  this  late  period,  not 
at  all  rare  for  an  Irish  girl  to  be  summoned 
to  the  living-room  of  her  parents'  cottage  and 
presented  as  the  betrothed  of  a  man  to  whom 
she  has  never  spoken  in  her  life.  This  state 
of  affairs  has  its  origin  possibly  in  the  old 
chivalric  notion  of  marriage,  but  it  owes  its 
continuance  to  that  sinister  menace  to  all- 
Irish  life — poverty.  It  is  veryf  seldom  that 
the  Irish  peasant  man  and  woman  are  able  to 
lay  by  enough  to  provide  for  old  age,  and 
their  children  are  the  only  buffers  between 
them  and  the  workhouse.  Self-preservation 
impels  that  any  marriage  contract  concerning 
the  children  be  drawn  with  an  eye  to  the 
future  of  the  old  people  on  both  sides.     The 


marriage  dicker  is  always  a  solemn  occasion. 
Usually  it  takes  place  in  the  home  of  the  pros- 
pective bride,  with  the  suitor's  kindred  drawn 
up  at  one  side  of  a  table  and  the  kindred  of 
the  girl  on  the  other.  These  relatives,  how- 
ever, are  all  male  relatives,  for  it  is  con- 
sidered unlucky  for  any  woman  to  have  a 
hand  in  matchmaking.  The  bargaining  is 
often  long  and  bitter,  and  almost  always  with- 
out sentiment.  It  has  been  charged  that  such 
marriages  are  "loveless,"  but  in  the  long  run 
they  seem  to  turn  out  well  enough.  Faithless- 
ness and  divorce  are  almost  unknown  among 
the   rural   population   of   Ireland. 


China's  appalling  poverty  is  traditional. 
The  average  man  and  woman  goes  through 
life  with  only  an  occasional  relief  from  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people 
die  annually  from  starvation.  Mothers  in  the 
poorer  sections  of  every  town  and  village 
destroy  female  babies  because  they  are  un- 
able to  feed  them.  Sometimes  the  parents 
sell  them  into  slavery  or  dishonor.  In  times 
of  drought  and  famine  a  regular  traffic  is 
conducted  in  children  generally  by  boat  along 
the  canals  and  rivers.  The  price  goes  at  times 
as  low  as  25  cents  for  a  healthy  child,  nothing 
being  paid  for  a  sickly  one.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  a  strong  young  girl  will  bring 
anywhere  from  ten  to  a  hundred  dollars  or 
more.  In  ordinary  times  a  regular  practice 
of  stealing  children  prevails  in  some  regions. 
They  are  conveyed,  generally  in  boats,  to  the 
large  cities  and  sold  privately. 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "  JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
11  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  —  learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "  JAPAN  "  regularly. 

Address  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  308,  625  Market  St.  :   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU.  JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

NEW   AND  LUXURIOUS 

AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA.  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California   Street    •  *  -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 


m  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
riven  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE  A  TRIP  ON 

The  McnticeOo  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
1 2:30   p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.m. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  Scotch  preacher  one  Sunday  found  his 
congregation  going  to  sleep  before  he  had 
fairly  begun.  On  seeing  this  he  stopped  and 
exclaimed,  "Brethren,  it's  no  fair.  Wait  till 
I  get  a  start,  and  then  if  I  am  no'  worth 
listening  tae,  gang  to  sleep;  but  dinna  nod 
yer  pows  before  I  get  commenced.  Gie  a 
buddy  a  chance." 


The  judge  was  listening  to  testimony  in  a 
case  and  ventured  to  interject  a  remark.  "Do 
you  claim  that  this  man  hit  you  with  malice 
aforethought,"  he  asked.  The  complainant 
eyed  him  suspiciously  for  a  moment  and  then 
replied:  "You  can't  mix  me  up  as  easy  as 
that,  judge.  I  said  he  hit  me  with  a  Ford, 
and  I  stick  to  it." 


A  young  Englishman,  who  used  to  take  his 
beer  out  of  his  own  pewter  mug,  said  to  the 
barmaid  one  day :  "Always  give  me  my  beer 
in  rny  own  mug.  Never  any  other.  Make 
no  mistake."  "Oh,  no  fear  of  making  any 
mistake  about  your  mug,  sir,"  said  the  bar- 
maid. "No  ?"  said  the  young  man.  "No," 
said  she.     "The  handle's  always  warm." 


Geraldine  Farrar's  favorite  story  concerns 
a  well-known  actor  who  went  into  a  restau- 
rant one  day  and  asked  for  some  steak.  The 
waiter  brought  him  a  minute  portion.  Taking 
it  up  on  his  fork  he  turned  it  over  and  ex- 
amined it  carefully,  with  one  of  his  own 
peculiar  serious  looks,  then,  handing  it  back 
to  the  waiter,  said  :  "Yes,  that's  it ;  bring  me 
some." 


The  boat  drifted  out  on  the  sunlit  sea. 
The  man  and  the  maiden  were  silent  and  a 
little  sad.  His  leave  was  ended ;  the  time 
for  parting  had  come.  "Dearest"  he  breathed 
softly,  "will  you  float  with  me  always — down 
the  stream  of  life?"  "The  same  as  now?"  she 
whispered.  "The  same  as  now,"  said  he.  "I 
will,  gladly !"  she  cried.  He  was  rowing, 
doing  all  the  hard  work;  she  had  the  helm — 
she   steered. 


The  young  man  sidled  into  the  jeweler's 
shop  with  a  furtive  air.  He  handed  the 
jeweler  a  ring  with  the  stammered  statement 
that  he  wished  it  marked  "with  some  names." 
"What  names  do  you  wish?"  inquired -the 
jeweler  in  a  sympathetic  tone.  "From  Henry 
to  Clara,"  the  young  man  blushingly  whis- 
pered. The  jeweler  looked  from  the  ring  to 
the  young  man  and  said  in  a  fatherly  manner, 
"Take  my  advice,  young  man,  and  have  it  en- 
graved simply,  'From   Henry.'  " 


A  Philadelphia  girl  attended  a  dinner  party 
where  strong  cocktails  preceded  the  meat. 
The  girl  had  never  taken  one  before,  and  this 
first  one  went  quickly  to  her  head.  After  she 
had  finished  she  grew  warm  and  flushed  and 
the  room  began  to  revolve  around  her.  A 
little  later  the  baby  of  the  hostess  was  brought 
in.  The  Philadelphia  girl  took  the  child  on 
her  lap,  and  much  to  its  mother's  surprise,  it 
was  quite  content  to  nestle  there.  "I'm  as- 
tonished to  see  how  contented  baby  is  with 
you,"  exclaimed  the  mother.  "Usually  she  is 
afraid  of  strangers."  "Well,  you  see,"  mur- 
mured the  Philadelphia  girl,  "maybe  you  don't 
know  it,  but  he  is  being  rocked." 


A  parliamentary  inspection  party  which  re- 
cently visited  the  front  was  very,  very  quiet. 
They  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  not  making  a  noise  in  certain  front- 
line trenches.  One  day  they  were  turned  over 
to  a  sergeant  who  was  to  tell  them  all  about 
the  trenches  they  were  traversing.  "Two  hun- 
dred Huns  were  captured  here,"  he  whispered. 
The  message  was  relayed  in  whispers  to  those 
in  the  rear.  "Forty-nine  of  the  blighters 
blown  up  here  by  a  mine."  he  whispered  at 
another  point,  and  again  the  whisper  was  re- 


layed to  the  rear.  Reaching  a  large  dugout, 
the  tension  relaxed  and  there  was  general  con- 
versation, during  which  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions put  to  the  sergeant  was  how  far  away 
were  the  German  trenches  at  that  point.  "Oh, 
about  nine  miles ;  we  captured  those  trenches 
months  ago."  "Demmit,  why  did  you  whisper 
then?"  an  irate  M.  P.  broke  in.  "Because 
I've  lost  my  voice,"  whispered  the  sergeant. 


"Anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?"  asked  a 
surgeon  as  he  passed  the  bed  of  a  smiling  but 
badly-wounded  soldier.  "Yes,  doctor ;  per- 
haps you  can  tell  me  something  I'd  very  much 
like  to  know."  "Fire  away,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor. "Well,  doctor,  when  one  doctor  doctors 
another  doctor,  does  the  doctor  doing  the  doc- 
toring doctor  the  other  doctor  like  the  doctor 
wants  to  be  doctored,  or  does  the  doctor  doing 
the  doctoring  doctor  the  other  doctor  like  the 
doctor  doing  the  doctoring  wants  to  doctor 
him?" 


The  lady  was  speaking  on  women's  rights. 
"They  have  demonstrated  their  superiority  in 
every  branch  of  li  f e  from  home  to  public 
office,"  she  maintained,  and  continued  laugh- 
ingly: "Why  only  the  other  day  in  Nevada 
they  were  trying  a  divorce  case  in  which  the 
woman  appeared  with  a  black  eye.  'Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  that  physical  wreck  gave  you 
that  black  eye?'  said  the  judge,  pointing  to 
the  battered  and  cringing  husband.  'He 
wasn't  a  physical  wreck  until  after  he  gave 
me   the  black  eye,'  explained  the  woman." 


"France's  success  in  the  war,"  declares  Gen- 
eral Oscar  L.  Standish  of  San  Francisco,  "was 
due  more  to  her  ability  to  make  a  quick  come- 
back than  to  any  other  single  reason.  Indeed, 
France  reminds  me  very  much  of  a  certain 
San  Francisco  chap  who  proposed  to  a  local 
schoolteacher.  'Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Doo- 
Httle,'  she  retorted  scornfully,  'that  I  would 
marry  a  man  so  ignorant  and  superstitious 
that  he  carries  a  horseshoe  in  his  pocket  for 
luck?'  Doolittle  paled,  then  recovering  him- 
self, he  quietly  and  reverently  took  the  horse- 
shoe from  his  pocket,  laid  it  on  his  knees, 
patted  it  gently,  and  said  :  'Well,  old  fellow, 
I  guess  nobttdy'll  ever  question  your  efficiency 
after  this.'  " 


"Moses"  is  the  name  of  a  certain  dark 
personage  of  Kansas  City.  "Moses"  went  to 
the  compulsory  education  department  in  the 
public  library  to  find  out  how  old  he  was. 
He  wanted  to  register,  he  said,  but  didn't 
know  how  old  he  was.  When  told  by  the 
head  of  the  department  that  no  record  of 
his  birth  could  be  obtained  there,  as  he  was 
born  in  Tennesee,  the  old  negro,  who  appeared 
to  be  about  sixty  years  old,  edged  toward  the 
door,  tears  streaming  down  his  face.  "Maw 
used  to  have  those  records,"  he  said,  "but 
she's  gone  now.  All  I  knows  is  that  I  was 
born  in  Tennessee.  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
slacker.  I  wish  maw  was  living,"  he  said,  as 
he  left  the  room. 


"In  one  respect  the  French  and  English 
soldiers  did  not  make  the  sacrifice  our  boys 
did,"  declared  Secretary  Baker  the  other  day 
at  a  dinner,  and  told  the  following  to  ex- 
plain what  he  meant :  "Two  Sammies  were 
having  a  confab  with  a  Frenchman  who  finally 
managed  to  make  them  understand  that  he 
had  been  stationed  in  one  sector  since  the  war 
began  and  that  he  lived  not  far  away.  'I 
suppose  you  could  get  home  once  in  a  while 
then?'  said  one  doughbo}'.  'Mais  oui,  mon- 
sieur. Once  or  twice  a  week,  ever  since  the 
war  began.*  'Hell,'  ejaculated  the  doughboy, 
thinking  of  his  home  in  Southern  California. 
'Hey,  Buddie,'  he  called  to  his  friend  nearby, 
'here's  a  guy  who  commutes  to  the  war.'  " 


The  would-be  lady  killer  entered  a  restau- 
rant, glanced  at  the  menu,  and  then  looked  at 
the  waitress.  "Nice  day,  little  one,"  he  began. 
"Yes,  it  is,"  she  answered,  severely,  "and  so 
was  yesterday;   and   my  name   is   Ella,   and   I 


Finest  Quality 
Best  Varieties 
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\Yc  can  highly  recommend  our  stock  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  including: 

European  Sycamore 

(platanus  Oriental's) 
The  most   desirable  shade  tree 
uspd  in   California.      Universally 
sold  all    over   the   State.    Trans- 
plants easily  and  grows  rapidly. 

Bartlett     Pears     on     Quince 
Root 

double-worked  on  Beurre  Hardy. 


Boxwood 

(buxus  sera pervir ens) 
English  Holly 

(ilex  aciuifolium) 
Oregon  Grape 

(mahonia  aquifolium) 
Persian  Mulberries 

Trees   which   will    bear   young 
and  produce  large,  luscious  fruit. 


Niles  Giant  Rhubarb 

Easily  excels  any  other  variety  in  the  grt-at  size  of  the  stalks  which  are 
exceedingly  crisp  and  juicy. 

California  Nursery  Co.  Ises 

P.  O.  BOX  416,  NILES,  CAL. 


know  I  am  a  little  peach,  and  I've  been  here 
quite  a  while,  and  I  like  the  place,  and  I 
don't  think  I'm  too  nice  to  be  working  here. 
If  I  did  I'd  leave  my  job.  My  wages  are 
satisfactory,  and  I'm  from  the  country.  My 
brother  is  cook  here,  and  he  weighs  nearly 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  last  week  he  broke 
the  neck  of  a  fellow  who  tried  to  make  a 
date  with  me  for  a  show  that  was  in  town  at 
that  time.  Now,  what  will  you  have?"  In  his 
confusion  he  ordered  lemon  soup,  chicken 
chops,  and  celery  pie. 


At  a  dinner  in  San  Francisco  recently  local 
Food  Administrator  Merritt  told  the  following 
story  to  explain  one  reason  why  food  is  high: 
•'A  farmer  the  other  day  took  a  plowshare 
to  the  blacksmith's  to  be  sharpened,  and  while 
the  blacksmith  worked  the  farmer  chuckled 
and  bragged  about  a  sale  of  hogs  he  had  just 
made.  'Them  hogs  was  only  eight  months  old,' 
he  said,  'and  none  too  fat,  nuther,  but  I  seen 
that  the  buyer  was  at  his  wits'  end  and  by 
skillful  juggling  I  boosted  up  the  price  on  him 
just  300  per  cent.  Yes,  sir,  I  got  three  times 
as  much  for  them  as  I  uster  before  the  war.' 
The  job  being  done,  the  farmer  handed  the 
'smith  SO  cents.  'Hold  on,'  said  the  'smith. 
'I  charge  you  $1.50  for  that  job  now.*  'You 
scandalous  rascal!'  raged  the  farmer.  'What 
do  you  mean  by  trebling  the  price  on  me  like 
that?'  'Just  so  I  can  eat  some  of  that  high- 
priced  pork  of  yours  this  winter,'  was  the 
reply." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


My  Pal. 

I'm  the  best  pal  I  ever  had; 

I  like  to  be  with  me; 
I  like  to  sit  and  tell  myself 

Things   confidentially. 

I  often  sit  and  ask  me 

If    I    shouldn't    or    I    should, 
And  I  find  that  my  advice  to  me 

Is  always  pretty  good. 

I  never  got  acquainted   with 

Myself  till  here  of  late, 
And  I  find  myself  a  bully  chum, 

I  treat  me  simply  great. 

I  talk  with  me,  and  walk  with  me. 
And  show  me  right  and  wrong, 

I  never  knew  how  well  myself 
And  I  could  get  along. 

I  never  try  to  cheat  me — 
I'm   as   truthful    as   can   be — 

No  matter  what  may  come  or  go 
I'm  on  the  square  with  me. 

It's  great  to  know  yourself  and  have 

A  pal  that's  all  your  own; 
To  be  such  company  for  yourself 

You're    never    left    alone. 

You'll  try  to  dodge  the  masses, 
And  you'll  find  a  crowd  a  joke, 

If  you  only  treat  yourself  as  well 
As  all  the  other  foik. 

I've  made  a  study  of  myself 

Compared  me  with  the  lot, 
And    I've  finally   concluded 

I'm  the  best  friend  that  I've  got. 

Just  get  together  with  yourself, 
And   trust  yourself  with  you, 

And  you'll  be  surprised  how  well  yourself 
Will  like  you  if  you  do. 

— Los  Angeles  Times. 


Invitation  to  the  Dance. 
"Will    you    walk   into    my    rough-house?"    said    the 

Bolshevik  to  the  Teut. 
"  'Tis     the    prettiest     little  -  rough-house,     and     the 

grandest  chance  to  loot. 
You    will    have   your   choice    of   works   of    art   and 

mantel  clocks  and  cash, 
If   only   you    make    up    your    mind,    dear,    all   your 

bourgeoisie  to  bash." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"   said  the  wary  Teut,  "to  ask  me  is 

in   vain; 
I   don't  mind   roughing  other   people's  houses,   but 

my  own — 'twould  be  no  gain." 

"I  am  sure  you  must  be  weary,  Teut,  of  discipline, 

of  order,  law; 
Believe  me,    I    have    found  them    foolish   things,    a 

beastly,  silly  bore. 
A    genial    topsy-turvy    reigns    within    my    beautiful 

mad-house, 
Where    we    drink    the    wine    of    class-war    and    in 
■     bourgeois    blood    carouse." 

"Ob,  no,   no,"  said  the  wary  Teut,  "I  know  your 

bull  sounds  fine; 
I  love  to  shed  both  wine  and  blood,  but  not  when 

they  are  mine." 

"See    how    pretty    is    my    rough-house  1      From    the 

Baltic  to  the  Don 
You   could    scarcely    find    a   bourgeois  atom   to  put 

hands  upon. 
We   have   smashed   the   plate-glass   windows    in    the 

Nevsky    Prospect    homes, 
And    we've    wrecked    the    royal    library,    and   we've 

scattered   all    its   tomes." 

"Oh,  -no,    no,"    said    the    wary    Teut,    "although    I 

love  to  vandalize, 
What    I    did    in    Belgium,    France,    here    at    home 

would    scandalize." 

— New  York  Evening  Post. 


Rotary  Fuel  Oil 


—  that's  the  answer  to  the  fuel 
question.  Simplest  and  most 
economical  way  to  heat  the 
house.  Clean,  quick,  efficient ! 
Ask  about  our  Guaranteed  Oil 
Burner  —  today  ! 

Peninsula  Burner  and  Oil  Co. 

Phone  San  Mateo  25         San  Mateo,  Cal. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


"That  was  a  capital  joke  you  told  me  last 
week.  I  was  laughing  over  it  yesterday." 
"So  soon?" — Liverpool  Gazette. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay,  Cal.  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street      :      San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Phone—  Douglas   2283 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    It 

furnished   by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 

THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established   1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 
Fred's:  S.  Dick.   Assistant  Manager 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital    and   Sick   Room   Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco  Cal. 

Telephone    Douglas  4017 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  ail  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  S000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slip's  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for    circular    and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    Ncs    York    City 
Branches — London,  Parts,   Berlin.    Sydney. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  4,  1919. 


Qiaifo* 

NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmtmd  Stern  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  2t  their  re? :.':er,ce  on  Pacific 
Avenue,  their  guests  having  included  Miss  Gin- 
stance  Hart,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampett,  Commandant  Cravoisier,  Comte  d'Auzac, 
and  Lieutenant  du  Breil. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  gave  a  buffet 
luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Walter  Hobart..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wil- 
!  Er.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kaufman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Taylor,  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  East- 
land, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy, 
Dr.  Mas  Rothschild  and  Mrs.  Rothschild,  Captain 
Laurance  Scott  and  Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Crockett,  Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hussey,  and  Dr.  Tracy  RusselL 

Miss  Frances  Lent  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Saturday  at  the  Francisca 
Club. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett  gave  an  egg-nogg  party 
New  Years  Day  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Miss  Betty  George  gave  a  dinner  Monday  even- 
ing at  her  home  at  Mare  Island  for  her  house 
guests.  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  Miss  Evan- 
geline Johnson,  and  Miss  Alice  de  la  Mar. 

A  group  of  the  younger  set  who  had  tea  to- 
gether Sunday  at  the  Ingleside  Golf  Club  included 
Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Constance  Hart.  Miss 
Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Comte  d'Auzac, 
Lieutenant  du  Breil,  Lieutenant  Blanchard,  and 
Lieutenant  Cornier. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  gave  a  dinner 
a  few  evening  ago  at  their  home  in  Burlingame, 
their  guests  .having  included  Captain  Laurance 
Scott  and  Mrs.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge, 
Mr.,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Kaufman,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Kohl,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Emily  Pope, 
Mr.  Douglas  Alexander,  Mr.  George  Pope,  Dr. 
Tracy  Russell,  and  Mr.   Russell  Wilson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  gave  a  dinne. 
Xevr  Year's  Eve  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Judge, 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  entertained  a  group  of 
guests  at  dinner  New  Year's  Eve. 

General  John  Morrison  and  Mrs.  Morrison  gave 
a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
Their  guests  included  Colonel  Frederick  Marsh 
and  Mrs.  Marsh,  Colonel  Alfred  Hunter  ana 
Mrs.  Hunter,  Colonel  George  Bailey  and  Mrs. 
Bailey,  Colonel  Henry  Benson  and  Mrs.  Benson, 
Admiral  Joseph  Jayne  and  Mrs.  Jayne,  Dr.  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur  and  Mrs,  Wilbur.  Mrs.  Hunter 
Liggett,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sig- 
mund  Stem,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  ...  E.  Gillespie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Heller, 
Colonel  M.  P.  Maus,  Major  William  Raberg,  and 
Major  Clarence  McKinstry. 

Miss  Betty  George  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  on  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  gave  a  dance  Sat- 
urday evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  for 
their  son,  Mr.  George  NewhalL  Jr. 

Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  gave  a  theatre  party  and 
tea  Friday  afternoon  in  compliment  to  Miss  Grace 
La  Rue. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  gave  a  tea  Saturday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Xorris  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  gave  a  tea  last  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Mrs.  James 
Parker,  who  is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Langborne. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  gave  a  birthday  party 
Monday  afternoon  for  her  little  son,  Master 
Samuel  Hopkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris  gave  an  egg- 
nogg  party  Christmas  Day  at  their  home  on  Wash- 
ington Street.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Kingsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard  Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Thieriot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roy  Pike,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Smith, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Silas  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin, 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Preston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hough,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion 
Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Dr.  Edward 
Brownell  and  Mrs.  Brownell,  Dr.  George  Lyman 
and  Mrs.  Lyman,  and  Mr.  Horace  Pillsbury. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  were  hosts  at  a 
dance  New  Year's  Eve  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  M. 
H.  de  Young  on  California  Street. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    McNear    gave    a    dance 

last    Wednesday    evening    at    their    residence    on 

Street    in    honor    of    Miss    Alice    Claire 
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Smith  and  her  fiance,  Lieutenant- Commander  Al- 
fred Montgomery.  U.    5.  N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  dinner 
New  Year's  Eve  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  entertained  at  the 
dinner-dance    Saturday    evening    at    the    Hotel    St. 

Francis. 

*•* 

Mr.   and   Mrs.  John  Neville  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 
-»♦•* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cushing  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  son  at  their 
home  in  Xew  Rochelle,  New  York. 

Fairmont  Hotel. 

Xew  Years  week  has  been  an  eventful  one 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  New  Year's  Eve 
found  every  available  table  taken  by  merry- 
makers, while  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members  of  California  Commandery,  No.  1, 
Knights  Templar,  with  their  ladies,  dined  in 
the  ballroom.  The  Fairmont  Follies  came  out 
of  Rainbow  Lane  and  gave  their  specialties 
in  various  parts  of  the  hotel. 

On  Wednesday  night  Jerome  Uhl  sang  at 
Rudy  Seiger's  lobby  concert  and  Mrs.  E.  K. 
Clarke,  a  guest  of  the  hotel,  made  her  debut 
with  the  Follies  under  the  name  of  ''Colette 
Berty."  Under  Winfield  Blake's  direction  she 
is  presenting  two  songs,  in  different  costumes, 
that  are  very  effective.  Dancing  from  8 
o'clock  till  1  serves  to  crowd  Rainbow  Lane 
every-  night  except  Sunday,  and  Winfield 
Blake  is  constantly  changing  the  specialties  of 
the  dozen  performers,  who  include  Vanda 
Hoff,  the  inspirational  dancer.  Sunday  night 
Hana  Shimozumi,  the  Japanese  soprano,  who 
was  indisposed  last  week,  will  positively  sing 
at  the  lobby  concert. 

The  afternoon  teas  at  the  Fairmont  are 
very  popular,  and  even-  Thursday  the  social 
hostess,  Mrs.  Arthur  Judd  Ryan,  presents 
some  special  feature.  This  coming  Thursday 
I.  B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  F.  R.  G.  S-,  will  read 
some  of  his  own  poems  at  5  o'clock. 


Swan-Child. 
_'.'        .;-  have  touched  the  Dancing  Water, 
My  lips  haze  kissed  the  Singing  Rose 

.  '    born    a    szcan-girl's   daughter.    .     . 
Oh,  I   would    stay  with  you,    my   lover, 

But  in  my  heart  a  sea  wind  blows 
And    in   the  dark  the  wild  swans  hover.    .     . 

Tonight  as   I   went  down  to  sea 

To  cast  my  net,  to  draw  my  net, 
The    Marsh-King's    daughter    whispered    me, 

"Sister,"    she   called,    "do    you    forget?" 
For,   though  I  am  a  fisher's  child 

It  was  a  swan-maid  mothered  me, 
And  I  have  wings  that  I  can  don 
When   days  is  done,    when  dark   comes   on. 

To  bear  me  high  across  the  sea. 

One  star-dusk  when   I   waited  you 

And   it  was   long  before  you   came, 
There  was  a  bird  with  wings  of  blue 

And  claws  of  gold  and  crest  of  flame 
Who   sang  with  words  as  mortals  do: 

He  sang  me   of  an  ivory   fountain 

Within   a    wood  beyond   a  mountain 
Where  lies  beneath  the  water's  flow 

A  golden  key,  a  silver  cup, 

Until  my  hand  shall  lift  them  up.    .    .    . 

(Oh,  I  must  go  from  you  my  lover!) 
For  they  were  mine  once  long  ago. 

How  shall  you  keep  me,   dear  my   lover  ? 

My  heart  is  yours  till  night-winds  call, 
And  then  dear  earth-things  fade  and  fall 

(O  I  was  born  a  swan-girl's  daughter!) 
For  I  have  found  beneath  the  moon 
Brown  fairy   fernseed   for  my   shoon 

That  carries  me  where  no  man  knows, 
Beyond   the  sands,  beyond  the  clover.    .     .     . 
I   can  not  bide  with  you,    my  lover.    .     .    . 

My  feet  haze   touched   the  Dancing   Water, 
ps  have  kissed  the  Singing  Rose. 
— Margaret  Widdemer,  in  the  Bookman. 


The  press  of  Japan  has  always  been  under 
a  constant,  strict  surveillance.  The  censor- 
ship was  not  a  war  measure,  but  a  permanent 
institution.  Its  enforcement  has  been  applied 
more  rigidly  to  new  than  to  the  expression 
of  editorial  opinion.  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  freedom  of  the  press  can  not 
exist  in  Japan  as  it  is  known  in  other  coun- 
tries. While  a  wide  latitude  was  given  to 
the  publication  of  opinion  and  discussions, 
every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  news  col- 
umns free  of  misstatements,  or  even  state- 
ments of  fact  that  the  government  might  con- 
sider harmful  to  the  empire  or  its  people. 
This  was  done  chiefly  by  the  suppression  and 
seizure  of  issues,  and  not  by  aiding  the  press 
in  getting  facts  before  publication.  The  press 
was  seldom  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
government.  The  newspapers  have  formed  the 
habit  of  guessing  at  the  facts  regarding  im- 
portant events  of  public  interest  connected 
with  national  and  foreign  affairs.  Thus  the 
attitude  of  the  government  has  become  a  con- 
tributing cause,  at  least,  of  an  irresponsible 
press ;  and  an  irresponsible  press  is  cited  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  government  regula- 
tion. 


PEACE   NEWS  IN   1815. 

With  the  joyous  celebrations  of  the  end  of 
the  world  war  still  fresh  in  mind  let  us  look 
back  at  the  rejoicings  that  the  American 
people  indulged  in  when  the  news  came  that 
the  war  of  1812  was  over. 

It  was  at  Ghent,  on  Christmas  eve.  1814, 
that  the  British  and  American  commissioners 
met  for  the  last  time  to  sign  the  treat}-.  That 
same  night  Mr.  Hughes,  one  of  the  American 
secretaries,  left  with  a  copy  of  the  document 
for  Bordeaux,  where  a  ship  was  ready  to  carry 
him  to  America.  On  Monday,  December  26th, 
Mr.  Carroll,  another  secretary,  started  for 
London  with  a  second  copy  and  on  January 
2,  1815,  sailed  in  the  sloop-of-war  Favorite 
for  New  York.  When  he  reached  that  city, 
one  Saturday  in  February,  hand  bills,  the 
"extras"  of  that  day,  were  instantly  struck  off 
and  scattered  broadcast.  The  bells  were  soon 
ringing  in  every  spire,  candles  appeared  in  the 
windows  of  every  house,  and  the  streets  re- 
sounded with  the  joyful  cry,  "A  peace !  A 
peace  !" 

Early  on  Sunday  morning  expresses  left  in 
every  direction.  On  Monday  government 
stocks  rose  10"  per  cent,  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  while  the  premium  on  specie 
and  exchange  on  Boston  fell  off  15  per  cent. 
The  mayor  of  Philadelphia  called  for  a  gen- 
eral illumination,  but  the  Aurora  newspaper 
refused  to  believe  the  news.  It  reminded  the 
public  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  peace 
reports  had  come,  and  it  asked  "whether  any 
one  had  forgotten  the  effect  of  the  hoax." 

Remembering  the  erroneous  report  that 
Germany  had  accepted  the  Allies'  armistice 
terms,  which  recently  turned  the  country  to 
celebrating  peace  prematurely,  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  that  although  the  real  news  of  the 
end  of  the  war  of  1812  did  not  reach  America 
until  February.  1815,  a  British  seventy-four- 
gun  frigate,  the  Spencer,  was  reported  to  have 
entered  the  Delaware  on  the  last  day  of 
December,  1814,  and  to  have  run  up  a  white 
flag  and  announced  that  preliminary  articles 
of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Ghent.  Another 
report  was  brought  to  Boston  by  a  sea  cap- 
tain who  had  visited  the  British  blockading 
squadron  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  had  re- 
turned with  word  that  a  vessel  from  Halifax 
had  reported  the  arrival  of  a  fast  ship  from 
England  with  news  that  peace  was  hourly  ex- 
pected. The  privateer  Harpy  had  brought  a 
third  version  and  stories  had  also  come  from 
Castine  and  from  Salem. 

When  a  rider  reached  Boston,  on  the  Mon- 
day after  the  messenger  from  Ghent  had 
arrived  at  New  York,  a  rush  was  made  for 
the  churches  and  every  bell  was  set  ringing, 
j  the  schools  were  dismissed,  the  flags  were 
;  run  up  on  long-deserted  ships,  and  the  streets 
filled  with  men  shouting,  cheering,  and  shak- 
ing hands.  The  legislature  adjourned,  all 
business  stopped,  the  troops  turned  out  to 
fire  a  salute,  and  the  cartmen,  forming  a 
procession  of  sleighs,  drove  about  the  city 
with  their  hats  labeled  "Peace."  At  the  Ex- 
change Coffee  House  a  purse  of  $225  was 
made  up  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  express 
who  had  brought  the  news. 

On  the  same  day  an  express  rode  into 
Washington.  And  here  occurred  an  incident. 
The  famous  Hartford  convention,  which  arose 
out  of  New  England's  dissatisfaction  with  the 
war,  had  recommended  to  the  states  that  Con- 
gress be  asked  to  permit  each  state  to  use  a 
part  of  the  Federal  taxes  collected  within  the 
state  to  meet  the  cost  of  defending  itself  with 
its  own  army.  Another  recommendation 
urged  that  if  Congress  did  not  speedily  ,  act 
and  if  peace  should  not  be  concluded  a  second 
convention  should  meet  in  Boston  on  the 
third  Thursday  in  June.  Three  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  the  general  court  (legis- 
lature) of  Massachusetts  and  were  bidden  to 
go  with  all  speed  to  Washington  and  present 
these  demands.  Connecticut  appointed  two 
commissioners,  and  early  in  February  the  five 
set  out. 

It  so  happened  that  just  as  unofficial  news 
of  peace  came  to  the  national  capital  the  com- 
missioners from  Massachusetst  and  Connecti- 
cut arrived.  They  decided  to  do  nothing, 
however,  until  official  news  should  be  received. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  Mr.  Carroll  brought 
official  confirmation.  Without  showing  their 
credentials  to  a  living  soul  or  making  formal 
announcement  of  their  presence  in  Washing- 
ton, Monaster's  history  says,  the  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  commissioners  started 
back  to  New  England,  "followed  by  shouts  of 
derision  from  the  whole  Republican  CDemo- 
cratic-Republican)   press." — Arkansas  Gazette. 


"Touching  wood"  is  a  survival  of  the  an- 
cient custom  of  wapentake  (weapon  touch). 
Danish  warriors  cherished  the  custom  of 
touching  each  other's  spears  in  token  that 
they  would  join  arms  in  a  common  cause ; 
and  this  touching  of  the  wooden  spear-shafts 
became    symbolic   of   mutual   protection. 


The  smallest  known  rodent  is  the  British 
harvest  mouse,  which  weighs  only  half  an 
ounce  when  full  grown. 
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The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the 
Top  of  the  Town. 

Dancing  in  Rainbow  Lane 
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THE  MAP  SCHOOL  OF  STRATEGY. 


The  war  fixed  upon  the  inquisitive  part  of 
the  American  public  a  strange  interest  in 
maps.  To  display  a  map  of  Europe  in  a  shop 
window  was  to  block  the  traffic  so  far  as 
that  side  of  the  street  was  concerned,  while 
the  embellishment  of  eastern  France  with 
rows  of  red  and  yeliow  pins  was  good  for  a 
medium-sized  riot  in   the   larger  citie=. 

The  most  studded  map  in  my  town  was  on 
display  in  the  windows  of  the  Aladdin  Drug 
Company  i  says  a  writer  in  Cartoons).  The 
western  front  was  resplendent  with  five  rows 
of  thumb  tacks,  each  of  different  hue.  A  line 
of  black  ones  showed  where  the  German  lines 
faced  the  fiery  red  line  of  French  tacks. 
Other  rows  showed  points  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  reached  on  various  drives  toward 
Paris. 

This  map  played  a  vital  part  in  the  sidewalk 
strategy-  of  the  town.  Before  it,  separated 
by  only  the  fragile  glass  of  the  window.  I 
knew  the  village  of  Fere-en-Tardois  to 
change  hands  nine  different  times  in  a  single 
day.  It  was  a  fierce  struggle,  but  when  the 
lights  were  switched  off  and  the  last  veteran 
went  home  to  turn  in  for  the  night  the  town 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Allies.  But  for 
that  unyielding  wall  of  red  tacks  the  German 
army  might  today  be  clicking  its  heels  in 
the  Champs  Elysees. 

One  morning  on  resuming  their  posts  for 
the  day  the  group  of  map  strategists  was 
thrown  into  consternation  by  the  strange  ap- 
pearance of  the  French  line.  From  the  sea  to 
Pont-a-Mousson  the  line  showed  red,  but  from 
this  point  on  it  was  finished  out  with  green 
tacks.  Grave  discussion  arose  over  what  had 
happened  overnight.  The  dean  of  the  group, 
a  veteran  of  Chickamauga,  held  that  a  new 
power  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Allies; — 
probably  the  Barbary  States,  a  portion  of  the 
world  upon  which  his  thoughts  were  greatly 
set  just  then,  he  confided  to  me,  through  hav- 
ing seen  a  travelogue  film  that  depicted  life 
in  that  highly  picturesque  region.  Another 
ventured  the  suggestion  that  the  French  and 
American  troops  held  this  part  of  the  line 
jointly.  Other  strange  theories  were  ad- 
vanced, but  my  own  notion  was  that  the 
Aladdin  Drug  Company  had  run  out  of  red 
tacks.  I  instituted  a  quiet  investigation,  and 
sure  enough  I  found  that  the  soda  clerk,  de- 
sirous of  displaying  placards  for  the  various 
confections  which  he  served,  found  red  tacks 
particularly  to  his  taste,  and  so  wiped  out  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  of  the  French  line, 
leaving  Alsace  and  the  greater  part  of  Lor- 
raine open  to  the  invader. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes*  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte '5  Comfort. 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.    "  Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIOXSHTP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 


Dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Whitcomb  at  the  Civic 
Center,  8th  and  Market, 
insures  a  delightful  oc- 
casion whether  you 
chose  the  a  la  carte 
service  or  the  special 
dinner  at  $  1 .25. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Lieutenant  Robert  Clampett  arrived  last  week 
from  Riverside  and  will  remain  until  next  week 
with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Frederick  Clampett,  at  her 
home  on  Clay  Street. 

A  group  who  left  for  a  sojourn  at  Del  Monte 
last  Saturday  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Kingsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Pennoyer,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mo 
Near,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Kirby  Crittenden  sailed 
during  the  week  for  France  to  be  gone  until  the 
close    of  January. 

Mrs.  Roy  Pike  will  leave  next  week  for  New 
York  to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker. 

Captain  Ernest  Dwight  Chipman  is  en  route  to 
the  United  States  from  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Moore  chaperoned  a 
number  of  the  younger  social  element  to  Del 
Monte  over  New  Year's.  In  the  group  were  Miss 
Lucy  Hanchett,  Miss  Dorothy  Crawford,  Miss 
Josephine  Moore,  Lieutenant  Roy  Davis,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Weymouth,   and   Mr.    William  Matson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gantz,  who  spent  the  holi- 
days with  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  at  her  home  on 
California  Street,  have  returned  to  their  home  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Bella  Vista  on  Pine  Street  for  the 
remainder  of  the  winter.  Mrs.  White  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  New  York. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Ehrman,  who  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Taylor,  Kentucky,  has  joined  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrman,  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Lieutenant  Clinton  La  Montagne  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  from  Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  and  has  joined 
Mrs.  La  Montagne  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Laine,  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  and.  Mrs.  Ralph  Merrill  and  Mrs.  William 
Devereux  have  left  for  New  York  to  meet  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Devereux,  who  will  arrive  in  the 
near    future    from    France. 

Mr.  Russell  Wilson  arrived  last  week  from  San 
Pedro  to  pass  the  holidays  with  his  parents,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore  has  been  passing  several 
days  in  San  Francisco  as  the  house  guest  of  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  at  their 
residence  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Foster  have  returned  to 
their  home  at  Willits  from  a  visit  in  San  Rafael 
at  the  home  of  the  former's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Foster. 

Lieutenant  Harry  Miller  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  on  leave  from  Camp  Hancock,  Georgia, 
where  he  has  been  stationed  for  several  months. 

Miss  Josephine  Parrott  has  been  spending  sev- 
eral days  in  New  Yrork,  where  she  has  been  visiting 
her  cousin,  Vicountess  Philippe  de  Tristan. 

Mrs.    Webb    Ballard    has    been    enjoying    a   visit 


with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Jones, 
at  their  home  on  Buchanan  Street. 

Major  Victor  Morrison  and  Mrs.  Morrison  of 
Santa  Earbara  have  been  visiting  in  San  Francisco 
en  route  to  Seattle,  planning  to  sail  for  China 
shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the  northern  city. 
Major  Morrison  will  be  military  attache  at  the 
American    embassy    in    Peking. 

Dr.  Stanley  Stillman  and  Mrs.  Stillman  will  re- 
turn to  San  Francisco  next  week  from  a  prolonged 
absence  in  the  East  and  abroad. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kroll  left  last  week  for  Balti- 
more to  join  Captain  Kroll,  who  has  been  in  the 
Eastern  city  several  weeks. 

Miss  Anne  Pentz  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
San  Rafael   from  a  visit  to   New  York. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  arrived  from  the  East  a  few 
days  ago  and  is  the  guest  of  her  brother,  Mr. 
Charles  Fay,  at  his  home  on  Grove  Street. 

Captain  Paul  Fagan  and  Mrs.  Fagan  arrived 
a  few  da"ys  ago  in  San  Francisco  from  New  York 
and  have  been  the  guests  of  the  matron's  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Berthe  Welch,  on  Divisadero   Street. 

Mrs.  John  Edward  Beale,  who  has  been  visiting 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  her  home  in  Santa 
Barbara,  passed  the  holidays  with  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Edward  Carrington  at  their  home  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Henry  Howard  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  San  Pedro  and  is  visiting  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Howard,  at  their  apartments 
on  Post  Street. 

Dr.  Philip  King  Brown  arrived  in  a  New  York 
a  few  days  ago  from  France,  and  will  return  to 
San    Francisco    for   the    remainder   of   the    winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tenny  arrived  last  week 
from  their  home  in  Honolulu  and  are  guests  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Betty  George  spent  the  week-end  in  San 
Francisco'  at  the  home  of  her  grandfather,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Chapin,  at  Stanford  Court. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Law,  Lieutenant  Lloyd 
Schultz  and  Mrs.  Schultz,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
and  Lieutenant  Charles  Gibson  formed  a  party  who 
spent  the  week-end   at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Emelie  Tubbs,  have  returned  to  their  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue  from  a  visit  in  Hollister  with 
Mrs.  Albert  Shaw  and  her  son,  Lieutenant  Albert 
Shaw,  Jr. 

Lieutenant  Morse  Erskine  will  arrive  within  a 
few  days  from  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  and  will  join 
Mrs.  Morse  at  their  home  in  this  city. 

Major  Charles  Norris  and  Mrs.  Norris,  who 
have  been  visiting  in  San  Francisco  for  the  past 
fortnight,  will  leave  next  week  for  the  East 
Major  Norris  will  join  his  regiment  at  Camp  Dix, 
New  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Norris  will  reopen  their 
home  at  Port  Washington,  Long  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  are  entertaining 
a  number  of  friends  at  Del  Monte  over  the  holi- 
days. Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl  is  among  the  guests, 
who  include  also  several  of  the  visiting  French 
officers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Campbell  are  house  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkham  Wright,  having  come 
from  their  home  in  Porterville  to  pass  the  holi- 
days in  San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Mosley  Taylor,  who  arrived  recently 


in  New  York  from  France,  will  come  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  near  future.  The  engagement  ot 
Lieutenant  Taylor  and  Miss  Emily  Pope  was  an- 
nounced several  months  ago. 

Lieutenant  Elliott  McAllister,  Jr.,  has  returned 
to  his  home  in  San  Mateo,  having  received  his  dis- 
charge  from  the  service. 

Miss  Alice  de  la  Mar  and  Miss  Evangeline 
Johnson,  who  came  to  California  with  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Baldwin  last  week,  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman,  who  left  for  the 
north  several  weeks  ago,  passed  the  holidays  in 
Victoria  with  their"  son,  Mr.  Charles  Ehrman. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Gibson  arrived  Tuesday  from 
Florida  and  is  visiting  his  parents  at  their  home 
on   Pierce   Street  • 

Major  Robert  Roos  and  Mrs.  Roos,  who  have 
been  at  American  Lake  for  several  weeks,  will  re- 
turn to  San  Francisco  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Lieutenant  Lloyd  Schultz  and  Mrs.  Schultz  ar- 
rived last  Thursday  from  Coronado  and  are  guests 
of  the  former's  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Law,  at  their  home  in  Presidio  Ter- 
race. 

Mrs.  Washington  Dodge  and  Miss  Vida  Dodge 
have  left   for  Europe  for  a  brief  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hall  Bishop  are  spending 
a  few  days  in  San  Francisco  from  their  ranch  in 
Goleta. 

Miss  Anne  Peters  has  returned  to  her  apartments 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  from  a  trip  to  Stockton. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lyman  has  gone  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  join  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Lieu- 
tenant Edmunds  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Lyman,  who  are 
the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry-  Bothin. 
Dr.  Philip  King  Brown,  who  arrived  in  New 
York  last  week  from  overseas,  will  return  to  San 
Francisco  at  once  and  resume  his  practice.  He 
spent  Christmas  with  his  family  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  where  Mrs.  Brown  has  occupied  an 
apartment  during  his  six-months  absence  in  France 
in  order  to  be  near  her  sons,  who  are  at  Harvard. 
Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  Harold  M. 
Pitt,  consul  for  -Norway  for  the  Philippines,  and 
Mrs.  Pitt;  Mr.  C.  A.  Pinckney,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina;  Mr.  Frank  H..  Davis,  Fresno;  Mr.  H.  C. 
Harting,  The  Hague,  Holland;  Mr.  O.  D.  Bixler, 
Kansas  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Manly,  Port- 
land, Oregon;  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Rees  and  Mrs. 
Rees,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Mr.  S.  Taylor,  San 
Jose;  Mr.  J.  O.  Liggett,  Sacramento;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Allen,  Fresno;  Mr.  H.  S.  Dawson,  Stockton;  Mr. 
J.  D.  Hess,  Akron,  Ohio;  Mr.  H.  Givens,  Denver; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Goodwin,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.   D.   Strong,   Chicago. 

The  following  are  among  recent  guests  at  Hotel 
del  Monte:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  Dr.  W. 
L.  Remick,  Miss  Chesebrough,  Mr.  J.  A.  Folger, 
Mr.  Julius  A.  Young,  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Tubbs,  Commander  H.  E. 
Parmenter,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Parmenter,  Mrs. 
George  Wingfield  and  children,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Harron, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Fenmmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  M-  Field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Levison  and 
family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McNear,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Hanna,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  H.  Dibblee, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Rolla   V.    Watt,    Mrs.    J.    Atherton 


Folger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  R.  Kingsbury.  Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Stedman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Folger, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  W. 
Weil,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  O.  Upham,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  Fleishhacker  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Mack,  Mr.  Joseph  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Aver,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Overton  and  daughter. 


In  Idaho  there  exists  a  species  of  the  acacia 
tree  which  is  entitled  to  be  classed  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  plant  life.  This  tree  attains 
a  height  of  about  eight  feet.  When  full 
grown  it  closes  its  leaves  together  in  coils 
each  day  at  sunset  and  curls  its  twigs  to  the 
shape  of  pigtails.  When  the  tree  has  thus 
settled  itself  for  its  night's  sleep,  it  is  said 
that  if  touched  it  will  flutter  as  if  agitated  or 
impatient  at  the  disturbance.  The  oftener,  it 
is  averred,  the  foliage  is  molested,  the  more 
violent  will  become  the  shaking  of  the 
branches.  Finally,  it  is  further  alleged,  if  the 
shaking  be  continued,  the  tree  will  at  length 
emit  a  nauseating  odor  quite  sufficient  to  in- 
duce a  headache  in  the  case  of  the  person 
disturbing  the  tree.  In  Idaho  it  is  called  the 
'''angry  tree,"  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  "dis- 
covered by  men  who,  on  making  camp  for  the 
night,  placed  one  end  of  a  canvas  covering 
over  one  of  the  sensitive  bushes,  using  it  for 
a  support.  Immediately  the  tree  began  to 
jerk  its  branches  sharply.  The  motion  con- 
tinued with  increasing  "nervousness,"  until 
at  length  came  a  sickening  odor  that  drove 
the  tired  campers  to  a  more  friendly  location. 
Curiosity-  prompted  an  investigation.  One  of 
the  "angry  trees"  was  dug  up  and  thrown  to 
one  side.  Immediately  upon  being  removed 
from  the  ground  it  is  said  that  the  tree  opened 
its  leaves,  its  twigs  lost  their  pigtails,  and  for 
something  over  an  hour  and  a  half  the  out- 
raged branches  showed  their  indignation  by  a 
series  of  quakings,  which  grew  weaker  and 
weaker  and  ceased  when  the  foliage  had  be- 
come limp  and  withered. 


The  orange  invaded  Europe  from  Africa 
about  the  year  1030.  It  was  not  known  in 
England  till  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
first  planted  in  Australia  in  1788. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  7S3  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1918,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after 
Thursday,  January  2,  1919.  Dividends  not  called 
for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest as  the  principal  from  January  1,  1919. 
H.  C.  KLEVESAHL,  Cashier. 
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Turkish  Slaughter  Traps 

This  most  pathetic  ambassadress  in  history  pictures  barbarous  ceremonials, 

the  slave  market,  the  horrors  through  which  thousands  of 

Armenian  women  passed. 

Romances  of  the  Barbary  Coast 

Edward  A.  Morphy  has  chosen  that  corner  of  San  Francisco 

for  the  next  number  in  his  absorbing  series 

on  "Thoroughfares,"  for 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Is  the  living  he  makes  on  a  sound  basis.'" 
"You  bet  it  is.  He  beats  the  bass  drum  in  a 
band." — Baltimore  American. 

"We  have  been  married  ten  years  without 
an  argument."  "That's  right.  Let  her  have 
her  own  way.  Don't  argue." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Frank — When  you  proposed  to  her  I  sup- 
pose she  said,  "This  is  so  sudden"?  Ernest 
No,  she  was  honest  and  said,  "This  sus- 
pense has  been  terrible." — Medley. 

Magistrate — You  can  take  your  choice— 
twenty-cne  shillings  or  ten  days.  Prisoner 
(still  in  foggy  condition) — I'll  take  the  money, 
your  worship. — Manchester  Guardian. 

Widower — I  suppose  that  when  you  recall 
what  a  handsome  man  your  first  husband  was 
you  wouldn't  consider  me  for  a  minute? 
Widow — Oh,  yes,  I  would.  But  I  wouldn't 
consider  you  for  a  second. — Orange  Peel. 

"Shakespeare  suggests  that  we  grapple  our 
friends  to  us  with  hooks  of  steel."  "Or  we 
might  tie  them  to  us  with  ropes  of  pearls," 
commented  the  pretty  actress. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"Can't  you  stay  a  little  while  longer?" 
asked  the  criminal,  as  his  kind  friend  was 
about  to  leave.     "No,  Bob,  I  haven't  time  to- 
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day."  "Well,"  said  Bob,  "take  some  of  mine. 
I've  got  ten  years  more  than  I  want  here." — 
Newark   Times. 

Lawyer — Did  the  defendant  go  home  in 
the  interim?  Witness — No,  sir.  He  went 
home  in  a  taxi. — Baltimore  American. 

"You  shouldn't  cry  over  spilt  milk."  "My 
friend,  that  remark  originated  when  milk 
wasn't   10  cents  a  pint." — Washington  Star. 

"Pat,  here's  the  dollar  I  borrowed  of  ye 
last  wake."  "Bedad,  Mike,  I'd  forgot  all 
about  it."  "Och,  why  the  divil  didn't  ye  say 
so?" — Boston  Transcript. 

"Pop,  what  is  meant  by  a  figure  of 
speech?"  "Well,  my  son,  when  you  hear  of  a 
woman  being  speechless  with  indignation, 
that's  a  figure  of  speech." — Life. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Comeup,  did  your  dinner  suit 
you  ?  Did  you  get  quantum  sufficit  ?"  "Oh, 
you  couldn't  get  anything  like  that  in  this 
town.  It's  local  option." — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

Caller — Is  your  mother  at  home,  Elsie? 
Child  of  Busy  War  Worker — Goodness,  no ! 
She  won't  be  at  home  today  until  about  Satur- 
day. Why,  she  hasn't  got  home  yesterday  yet. 
— Life. 

Dolly — He  promised  to  send  back  my  lock 
of  hair,  but  he  hasn't  done  it  yet.  Molly — 
That's  the  way  with  those  hair  restorers — 
all  promise  and  no  performance. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"It's  just  as  wrong  to  gamble  when  you 
win  as  when  you  lose."  "Yassuh,"  asserted 
Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley.  "De  immorality  is  jes' 
as  great,  but  de  inconvenience  aint." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"Do  you  believe  that  a  college  education 
helps  a  boy  in  business  life?"  "Sure  I  do. 
My  son  was  a  champion  sprinter  at  college, 
and  now  he  has  a  position  as  bank  runner." 
— Baltimore   American. 

Newedd — Did  you  run  short  o  f  flour, 
Helen  ?  The  pie  crust  doesn't  half  cover  the 
pie.  Mrs.  Nezvedd — I  know,  dear ;  your 
mother  told  me  that  you  like  your  pie  crust 
very  short. — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"You  must  devote  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  your  speeches."  "I  do,"  replied  Senator 
Sorghum.  "Some  of  those  to  which  I  give 
least  thought  before  they  are  delivered  make 
me  think  hardest  afterward." — Washington 
Star. 

"I've    just     had     some     good     news,"     said 
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Bearnstean,  upon  meeting  his  friend  Mr. 
Abrahams.  "My  son  Solly  has  got  a  commis- 
sion in  the  array."  "Go  on,"  replied  Abra- 
hams, rubbing  his  hands ;  "how  much  ?" — Tit- 
Bits. 

"I  love  the  country,"  said  the  young  city 
man  on  vacation,  "because  everything  smacks 
of  freshness."  "Perhaps  it  does  in  some 
parts,"  replied  the  rural  maiden,  "but  fresh- 
ness gets  no  smacks  here." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Cactus  Cal — Thet  there  new  minister  of 
our'n  aint  no  tenderfoot.  See,  he's  usin'  his 
left  hand  ter  shake  hands  with  th'  members 
of  his  congregation.  Englishman — What 
does    that    action    signify  ?     Cactus    Cal — It 


don't   signify    nothin',    stranger,    but   it    leaves 
his   gun  hand  free. — Hillsboro   Gazette. 

Church — After  all  that  has  happened,  do 
you  suppose  the  Kaiser  has  changed? 
Gotham — No.  A  leopard  can't  change  his 
spots.  Church — Perhaps  not,  but  he  can  have 
the  spots  knocked  out  of  him. — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

"Charley,  dear,"  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins, 
"are  we  going  to  have  freedom  of  the  seas?" 
"Why  are  you  so  interested?"  "I  haven't  for- 
gotten the  way  we  were  treated  at  the  beach 
last  summer.  I  don't  believe  anybody  has  a 
right  to  rope  off  the  ocean  and  then  charge 
you  50  cents  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a 
bath  in  it." — Washington  Star. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt. 

"God,  how  I  do  love  a  man  that  aint  afeered!"  No- 
body has  ever  summarized  better  or  so  briefly  the  basic 
quality  of  the  American  mind  than  did  old  Davy 
Crockett  in  this  memorable  phrase.  And  it  is  because 
America  loves  a  man  who  "aint  afeered"  that  the  heart 
of  America  was  given  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  during 
all  the  years  of  his  public  life.  Oftentimes  men  ques- 
tioned his  discretion,  oftentimes  viewed  his  acts  with 
question  or  disapproval.  But  through  all  he  held 
respect  and  affection  because  forsooth  of  one  great 
virtue  which  wins  all  hearts.  He  wasn't  "afeered." 
Whatever  possessed  his  mind  or  his  heart  commanded 
his  full  powers.  To  whatever  cause  he  espoused  he 
gave  a  devotion  which  knew  no  restraint  and  a  courage 
which  reckoned  naught  of  what  might  follow.  When 
others,  taking  counsel  of  discretion,  counted  the  cost  or 
drew  back  faint  of  heart,  or  held  their  peace  in  thought 
of  consequences,  Theodore  Roosevelt  set  his  eye  only 
upon  the  purpose,  stiffened  his  mind  and  his  spirit,  and 
boldly  struck  forth.  This  is  not  to  say  that  he  was 
always  wise,  that  his  activities  were  always  well  con- 
sidered, or  that  his  blows  were  aimed  by  delicate  cal- 
culation of  effects.  It  is  to  say  that  in  all  situations, 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  conditions  he  possessed 
and  practiced  a  virtue  so  rare  that  it  lifts  to  heroic 
dignity  whoever  makes  it  the  inspiration  of  his  life. 
With  Davy  Crockett  men  and  women  of  sound  heart 
"love  a  man  that  aint  afeered,"  and  so  in  the  case  of 


Mr.  Roosevelt  friend  and  foe  alike  found  in  the  man 
that  which  compelled  admiration  and  affection. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  came  into  public  life  upon  a  time 
when  personal  diplomacy  had  become  the  practice  in 
American  politics.  It  was  a  time  when  men  aspiring 
to  service  or  distinction  thought  less  of  the  wisdom 
and  integrity  of  their  opinions  than  of  the  discretion 
of  their  expressions.  Prudence  and  regularity  had  be- 
come fetishes  to  which  the  multitude  of  weak  men, 
and  not  a  few  strong  ones,  yielded  abject  obeisance. 
To  be  available  was  more  profitable  than  to  be  right. 
There  was  refreshment  and  stimulus  in  the  youth  who 
boldly  adventured,  giving  to  each  situation  as  it  arose, 
not  merely  the  force  of  a  vigorous  mind,  but  the 
courage  of  a  heart  that  never  for  a  single  moment 
quailed  in  the  face  of  opposition  or  of  hazard. 

Another  commanding  phase  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  char- 
acter was  his  robust  patriotism.  With  him  love  of 
country  was  a  passion.  It  possessed  the  man  in  every 
fibre  of  his  being.  It  was  another  who  said,  "My  coun- 
try; may  she  always  be  right;  but  right  or  wrong,  my 
country!"  But  not  even  the  author  of  this  famous 
sentiment  felt  its  inspiration  more  keenly  than  did 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Whatever  the  situation,  what- 
ever the  hazard,  he  was  ever  at  the  call  of  his 
country.  He  had  not  merely  the  courage  of  the 
soldier,  although  he  had  that  in  common  with  other 
brave  men.  He  had  the  finer  courage  which  dared 
declare  and  plead  the  cause  of  country  as  he  conceived 
it  even  though  he  must  face  misapprehension,  resent- 
ment, ostracism.  "/  now  have,"  he  wrote  last  April, 
"numerous  good  friends  who  beg  me  not  needlessly  to 
continue  offending  the  German-Americans  or  the  Sinn- 
Feiners  or  the  Pacifists  or  the  Bolshevists  or  the  I.  W. 
W.'s,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  They  assure  me  that  I  will 
jeopardise  my  influence  .and  my  future  by  so  doing. 
*  *  *  J  have  absolutely  no  concern  with  my  future 
unless  it  is  conditioned  upon  being  one  of  the  kind  of 
activities  in  which  I  believe;  and  as  for  my  influence, 
the  same  thing  applies — I  don't  value  it  in  the  least  un- 
less I  ican  use  it  for  the  things  in  which  I  believe." 
Bold  words  these!  Is  there  wonder  that  the  man  who 
could  speak  them  should  possess  and  hold  all  hearts 
which  instinctively  warm  to  the  man  who  "aint 
afeered" ? 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  characteristic  American 
traits  that,  however  our  people  may  admire  force  or 
applaud  success,  the  popular  heart  is  never  given  to 
other  than  a  good  man.  Our  national  history  is  aglow 
with  records  of  individual  brilliancy,  but  our  national 
heroes — men  who  living  or  dead  abide  in  the  hearts  of 
the  country — are  few,  and  in  every  instance  they  are 
men  marked  in  the  possession  of  the  wholesome 
virtues.  Honor  talent  as  we  do,  applaud  achievement 
as  we  may,  our  affections  are  reserved  for  those  who 
in  ways  simple  as  well  as  great  hold  approval  for 
essential  worth  of  character.  Here,  too,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  scored.  He  lived  and  strove  in  support  of 
the  virtues — public  and  domestic — which  sweeten  and 
dignify  human  life. 

History  has  her  own  way  of  appraising  men  and 
things  and  its  verdicts  are  never  emotional  or  hurried. 
History  will  scrutinize  the  record  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
career,  taking  stock  of  times,  conditions,  motives, 
effects.  It  will  assign  to  him  rank  in  accordance  with 
his  deserts;  and  when  the  verdict  shall  be  given  it  will 
write  his  name  large  among  those  who  loyally  loved 
and  strove  for  welfare  of  country  and  who  found  in 
an  era  of  cringing  reserve  the  hardihood  of  a  man  and 
a  statesman  unafraid. 


resented  in  this  intimation.  He  holds  now  a  great 
duty  and  a  great  responsibility.  The  governorship  of 
California  is  a  big  enough  job  for  any  man — at  leasl 
big  enough  and  high  enough  in  its  moral  obligations 
to  inspire  the  man  who  holds  it  with  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. One  of  the  worst  vices  of  our  system  is  that  it 
permits  the  prostitution  of  one  office  in  promotion  of 
the  hunt  for  another;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Gov- 
ernor Stephens  has  the  character  to  resist  this  particular 
temptation.  If  in  fact  he  aspires  to  a  senatorship  the 
best  possible  argument  in  his  support  will  be  a  course 
of  efficiency  in  the  governorship.  And  he  has  no  more 
moral  right  to  use  the  powers  of  the  governorship  in 
promotion  of  another  ambition  than  to  employ  it  in  any 
other  personal  and  sinister  enterprise.  One  job  at  a 
time,  Governor  Stephens ! 


One  Job  at  a  Time,  Governor  Stephens  ! 

There  is  intimation  that  Governor  Stephens  is  to 
shape  his  course  in  the  executive  office  diplomatically 
with  respect  to  a  future  candidacy  for  the  United 
States  Senate.     We  trust  that  the  governor  is  misrep- 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

[Eighth  Letter.] 

To  the  Readers  of  the  Argonaut  : 

This  letter  and  the  one — or  two — to  follow  and  con- 
clude the  series  will  deal  less  with  immediate  observa- 
tion than  with  reflections  upon  men  and  things,  particu- 
larly in  England.  I  would  like  it  to  be  remembered 
that  I  am  offering,  not  fixed  judgments  founded  in 
conclusive  study  of  men  and  conditions,  but  merely 
impressions  gained  in  hurried  flights  through  the  coun- 
try and  in  many  but  brief  and  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances  formal  conferences  with  officials  and  im- 
portant men.  What  I  shall  say  must  therefore  be 
taken  as  subject  to  scrutiny  and  criticism  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  and  quite  possibly  to  revision  on  my  own 
part  under  further  observation  and  maturer  judgment. 

The  war  leaves  England  very  much  reduced  in  her 
accumulated  capital,  with  her  industries  half  paralyzed, 
her  commercial  connections  broken,  her  means  of  trans- 
portation crippled,  her  work  people — the  larger  part  of 
her  population — out  of  step  with  customary  tasks  and 
old  ways  of  regarding  things,  with  her  politics  in  con- 
fusion. During  the  period  of  the  war  she  has  taken 
on  a  vast  burden  of  debt;  likewise  within  the  period  of 
the  war  she  has  lost  her  old  and  potential  status  as  the 
centre  or  fountain  of  world  finance. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  shield.  England  has 
come  to  see  herself  in  true  perspective,  not  as  the 
imperial  mistress  of  the  world,  but  as  one  of  a  com- 
munity of  nations  upon  whom  fortune  and  circumstance 
have  bestowed  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  guardianing 
modern  civilization.  It  is  to  be  counted  as  gain  that 
she  has  lost  something — not  all,  but  something — of  a 
certain  ingrained  arrogance  that  in  times  past  has 
denied  to  her  the  sympathies  of  the  world.  Likewise  in 
her  own  immediate  sphere  England  has  "found  herself" 
under  the  stress  and  the  sacrifice  of  war.  There  is 
very  obviously  a  new  spirit  of  brotherhood  among  her 
people,  a  new  and  wholesome  sense  of  what  Briton  owes 
to  Briton,  of  what  man  owes  to  man.  There  has  come, 
too,  a  new — perhaps  I  should  say  revived — sense  of 
patriotic  and  humane  obligation,  with  a  further  sense 
of  the  unworthiness  of  life  devoted  merely  to  pleasure. 
It  is  no  great  time  back  when  it  was  the  fashionable 
thing  in  England  to  be  in  a  certain  sense  a  slacker,  to 
give  one's  self  over  to  sports,  leaving  others  to  do 
the  work.  That  particular  phase  of  delinquency  has 
passed.  There  are  still  slackers  in  England,  as  there 
are  slackers  everywhere,  but  to  be  a  slacker  is  no  longer 
the  fashion.    The  war  has  cured  that  distemper. 


Another  wholesome  development  through  stress  of 
war  is  the  turning  of  the  controlling  British  mind  from 
matters  outward  to  matters  inward.  It  has  been  borne 
in  upon  all  classes  that  too  much  of  factory  life,  with 
too  much  of  drink,  with  ills  due  to  bad  housing,  and 
with  too  little  of  hope  for  the  future  on  the  par'  of  the 
working  classes  has  been  undermining  alike  the 
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and  the  morale  of  the  country.  Likewise  it  has  been 
borne  in  that  the  first  essential  of  domestic  security  is 
the  ability  of  the  British  Islands,  in  times  of  emergency 
at  least,  to  feed  their  own  populations.  Knowledge  at 
these  points  carries  with  it  conviction,  and  conviction 
even  while  the  war  was  still  on  was  enforcing  reforms 
which  peace  should  not  only  accelerate,  but  vastly  ex- 
pand. The  lessons  learned  have  in  my  judgment  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  tremendous  costs  of  the  war. 
The  England  of  five  years  ago  was  steadily  drifting 
away  from  wholesome  human  standards.  I  risk  offend- 
ing some  whom  I  would  not  willingly  offend  by  saying 
that  England  five  years  ago  was  decadent— decadent  in 
the  unwillingness  of  her  privileged  and  propertied 
classes  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  in  the  absorption  of  a 
large  and  potentially  important  class  in  trivial  amuse- 
ments, in  the  steady  physical  deterioration  of  her  work- 
ing classes,  in  an  increasing  dependence  for  food  upon 
the  outside  world.  These  were  evils  truly,  evils  that 
must  in  time— and  in  no  great  time— have  undermined 
the  morale  of  any  human  stock,  however  fortunate  in 
its  inheritances  or  inspired  under  its  traditions. 


Foremost  of  many  problems  which  press  for  solution 
is  that  of  labor.  Some  five  or  six  millions  of  working- 
men  have  now  in  varying  periods  been  withdrawn  from 
customary  tasks.  With  many  hardships  they  have  had 
many  unaccustomed  advantages.  They  have  been  better 
fed  than  ever  before;  they  have  measurably  been  de- 
nied vicious  indulgence  in  drink;  they  have  had  the 
exhilaration  with  its  tremendous  reactions,  mental  and 
physical,  of  participation  in  a  supreme  enterprise ;  they 
have  lived  out  of  doors  under  medical  observation  and 
direction,  and  under  it  have  gained  tremendously  in 
physical  hardihood.  Above  all  they  have  had  a  new 
birth  of  patriotic  and  manly  spirit.  They  will  not  go 
back  to  the  old  tasks  under  the  old  conditions  and  in  the 
old  mood  of  subordinated  and  submerged  manhood. 
They  will  have  as  their  share  in  the  results  of  the  war 
better  all-round  conditions  of  life — higher  wages,  better 
houses,  shorter  hours,  a  more  liberal  diet,  better 
chances  for  childhood  and  for  old  age.  Failing  of  these 
advantages  at  home,  they  will  go  in  vast  numbers  to 
the  newer  countries  where  life  is  freer  and  easier  and 
where  individual  manhood  stands  for  more.  Contact  in 
camp  and  trench  with  Canadians,  Australians,  New 
Zealanders,  Americans  has  given  to  the  British  youth 
of  the  working  class  drawn  to  war  service  an  enlarge- 
ment of  his  ideas  along  with  enlargement  of  his  am- 
bitions. He  is  a  different  man.  He  believes  he  has 
earned  the  right  to  better  conditions  of  life  and  he 
proposes  to  have  it. 

Another  phase  of  the  labor  problem  relates  to  the 
women  drawn  from  the  lighter  employments  or  from 
the  humdrum  of  domestic  life  to  fill  the  places  aban- 
doned by  their  husbands  or  brothers.  Some  four  mil- 
lions of  women  have  been  employed  in  what  hitherto 
has  been  exclusively  man's  work — and  they  have  come 
to  like  it.  They  find  attraction  in  its  greater  free- 
dom, in  its  larger  pay,  in  its  exemption  from  routine 
cares.  The  woman  who  has  been  running  a  lathe,  or 
conducting  an  omnibus,  or  clerking  in  a  bank,  at  any- 
where from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  per  week,  will 
not  willingly  go  back  to  the  long  hours,  the  petty 
restrictions,  and  the  social  subordination  of  domestic 
service  at  a  hundred  dollars  per  year.  Again,  what 
will  happen  when  the  armies  come  home  and  when 
the  men  seek  their  old  jobs  and  find  them  held  by 
women  who  have  earned  a  certain  right  to  considera- 
tion? What  will  happen  in  a  broader  social  sense  in 
respect  of  the  fact  that  multitudes  of  women  have  been 
brought  to  prefer  a  career  of  independent  industry 
to  the  cares  and  obligations  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood? True,  Nature  has  her  own  way  of  solving  these 
problems,  but  Nature  is  not  regardful  of  the  standards 
of  civilization — much  less  of  economics — and  every- 
thing may  not  be  left  with  safety  to  her  adjustments. 
Humanity  and  statecraft,  with  due  regard  to  the  im- 
pulses of  Nature,  must  help. 

Nobody  outside  a  narrow  circle  knows  what  engage- 
ments have  been  entered  into  by  the  government  in  the 
period  of  the  war  with  the  representatives  of  labor.  But 
the  fact  that  there  are  engagements  both  definite  and 
assured  that  must  be  lived  up  to  is  plain.  In  future 
Bri'.ish  labor  is  to  have  larger  share  than  it  has  had  in 
the  past  of  the  earnings  of  British  capital,  British  in- 
k  try,  and  British  commerce.  It  will  have  it  in  a 
Di    ish   world   made   far   better   and  brighter   for   the 


mass  and  perhaps  not  less  to  the  good  of  the  privi- 
leged classes,  who  have  hitherto  had  too  much  alike 
for  their  own  welfare  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  state. 


Until  now  England  has  been  governed  by  her  privi- 
leged classes.  For  long  years  the  aristocracy  ruled  in 
the  spirit  of  a  narrow  selfishness  and  of  a  narrow  intel- 
ligence. It  held  the  masses  of  the  people  in  an  all 
but  servile  subjection.  It  was  not  just,  it  was  not 
rational,  it  was  not  effective  in  any  true  sense.  But  in 
its  narrow  way  there  was  in  it  that  species  of  force 
required  by  the  times  and  conditions.  Ultimately  it 
fell,  as  all  selfish,  unjust,  and  narrow  systems  do,  into 
corruptions  and  shames.  Not  too  soon  for  the  wel- 
fare of  England  and  for  the  good  of  mankind  came  the 
reforms  which  placed  the  government  of  England  under 
the  hand  of  her  middle  class,  where  until  just  now  it 
has  rested.  Government  in  modern  times  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  highly  intelligent  and — perhaps  uncon- 
sciously— selfish  minority.  The  advantages  growing  out 
of  mechanical  invention  and  organization  of  industry 
have  been  monopolized  by  the  exploiting  class.  The 
steam  engine,  the  spinning-jenny,  the  transmission  of 
water  power  into  mechanical  force,  the  dynamo,  the 
electric  light,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  have  increased  the 
comforts  and  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  intelligent  and 
propertied  classes,  but  have  left  the  working  people  as 
poor  as  before.  Their  portion  in  modern  times,  as  in 
the  darker  preceding  period,  has  been  that  of  a  life  re- 
stricted to  its  bare  necessities,  in  a  vastly  large  ratio 
of  instances  ending  in  the  workhouse.  It  has  left  the 
people  of  England — the  great  mass — in  squalor  and 
in  ignorance,  not  only  bereft  of  the  wholesome  com- 
forts of  life,  but  of  its  inspirations  and  its  stimuli  to 
character  and  its  props  to  self-respect. 

All  this  I  know  is  a  pretty  severe  indictment,  but  I 
am,  I  think,  well  within  the  facts,  generally  speaking. 
Most  certainly  I  am  within  the  facts  as  they  were  pre- 
sented to  me  in  intimate  observation  of  the  working- 
men's  quarters  at  Carlisle,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and 
elsewhere.  To  get  a  close  view  of  things  not  ordi- 
narily in  the  way  of  tourist  observation  I  cut  out 
several  formal  entertainments  and  devoted  the  time 
gained  to  humbler  visitation.  These  experiences  were 
depressing  beyond  words.  I  would  not  if  I  could  picture 
in  its  grosser  details  a  street  in  the  workingman's 
quarter  of  any  English  manufacturing  city.  With  me 
now  it  is  a  horrid  memory  of  life  cramped  under  piti- 
fully sordid  conditions — of  ignorance,  drunkenness, 
rags,  and  filth.  Where  men,  women,  and  children  live 
day  and  night,  pigging  together  under  conditions  of 
bare  existence,  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  physical 
or  moral  betterment.  There  must  be  other  conditions 
in  England  if  England  is  to  hold  a  place  or  anything 
approaching  it  comparable  with  her  traditions  and  her 
pretensions.  . 

I  say  if  England  is  to  hold  her  place,  for  be  it  borne 
in  mind  the  actual  basis  of  political  power  has  sud- 
denly shifted  from  the  highly  intelligent  minority 
to  ignorant  masses.'  Within  the  period  of  the  war 
there  has  been  added — women  and  men — six  million 
units  to  the  voting  lists.  This  addition  is  largely  com- 
posed of  elements  I  have  just  described,  of  workingmen 
and  their  women  folk  living  in  squalor,"  steeped  in 
ignorance,  having  no  thought  and  no  ambition  above 
daily  needs  translated  into  terms  of  appetite  and  desire. 
Tradition  counts  for  much  in  England.  Momentum  is 
an  equally  potent  force.  These  will  carry  for  a  while. 
But  it  will  be  no  long  time  until  the  voting  returns  will 
reflect  the  power  of  the  six  million  new  electors.  Or- 
ganized labor  will  see  to  that;  and  it  will  see  to  it  under 
standards  reflective  of  its  own  interest  and  I  fear  by 
methods  on  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect.  Thus 
there  is  coming  to  the  British  world  a  new  shift  of 
social  and  political  power;  and  it  is  coming  in  forms 
which  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  guide  wholesomely. 
What  js  to  be  the  new  order  of  things  when  neither  the 
authority  of  the  aristocrat  nor  the  power  of  middle-class 
intelligence  shall  bear  down  the  scale  against  the  mass 
untrained  in  the  restraints  of  social  and  political  or 
ganization.  Here  again  is  a  problem,  and  a  very  great 
one,  pressing  upon  the  discretion  and  the  humanity 
of  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men. 

The  first  essential  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
British  working  classes  is  that  of  a  permanently  higher 
standard  of  wages;  and  that  will  come  about  auto- 
matically. The  returning  soldiers  and  the  labor  unions 
will  have  a  care  to  that  end.     It  may  come  quietly  or 


as  the  result  of  strife,  but  it  will  come.  No  plea  on 
the  part  of  the  class  which  employs  and  pays  will  stay 
a  movement  founded  alike  in  common  justice  and  in  the 
requirements  of  humanity.  It  is  in  the  stars  that  Eng- 
land is  to  provide  for  its  working  class  better  physical 
conditions  of  life  and  better  means  of  education.  It  is 
essential,  too,  under  the  principle  of  expediency ;  for 
if  the  country  is  to  be  governed  by  its  masses,  the 
masses  must  have  better  means  of  reaching  opinions 
and  judgments.  The  wiser  heads  among  the  present 
governing  class  concede  the  point  in  advance;  the  em- 
ploying class  may  have  to  be  forced  to  it,  but  they, 
too,  will  ultimately  yield  to  the  arguments  of  necessity. 
There  must  be  developed  in  England  a  new  and  gen- 
eral scheme  of  education  that  will  bring  up  the  masses 
of  the  people  to  a  state  of  intelligence  comparable  with 
that  of  the  masses  of  Americans  and  colonials.  Other- 
wise government  must  descend  to  low  standards,  and 
low  standards  of  government  are  quick  to  react  in  a 
low  standard  of  civilization. 


A  necessity  scarcely  less  urgent  than  that  of  higher 
wages  and  better  facilities  of  education  is  that  of  better 
houses.  Where  human  creatures  are  herded  like  pigs 
in  a  sty,  whole  families  living  cluttered  in  two  or  at 
the  utmost  three  closets,  where  privacy  and  cleanliness 
are  alike  out  of  the  question,  there  is  no  possible 
growth  in  character.  Squalor  and  intelligence  do  not 
abide  in  association.  Even  in  the  rural  districts  the 
conditions  are  not  much  better  than  those  I  have 
glanced  at  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  A  twelfth- 
century  farm  laborer's  cottage  goes  well  into  a  picture ; 
it  is  highly  effective  in  decorative  art.  But  regarded  as 
a  basis  for  civilized  living  it  is  wretched  to  the  last  de- 
gree. It  makes  no  provision  for  the  comforts  or  even 
the  decencies  of  life;  it  reeks  with  the  accumulated 
germs  of  unnumbered  dead  generations.  It  mechanic- 
ally reduces  domestic  life  to  a  low  condition  and  a  low 
order,  breeding  up,  not  intelligence  and  self-respect,  but 
a  race  marked  by  the  grime  of  sordid  toil  and  lacking 
every  inspiration  to  higher  motives  and  to  advancing 
ambitions.  It  will,  to  be  sure,  be  a  bad  day  for  the 
artistic  dilettante  when  the  farm  cottages  of  England 
shall  be  torn  away  and  replaced  by  modern  houses  in 
which  cleanliness  and  privacy  may  exert  their  whole- 
some influences;  but  it  will  be  a  day  of  release  for  mul- 
titudes of  human  creatures  who  now  are  sadly  re- 
strained in  every  aspiration  which  depends  upon  the 
inspirations  of  environment. 

Whence  comes  the  sudden  and  universal  demand  for 
better  housing  of  the  industrial  and  rural  population  of 
Britain  I  do  not  know.  I  venture  the  hope  that  it  has 
come  from  the  industrial  and  rural  classes  themselves, 
thus  indicating  a  conscious  yearning  for  better  condi- 
tions of  life.  But  whatever  the  source,  the  demand 
is  a  fact  which  cries  aloud  and  with  vehemence. 
Perhaps  influences  growing  out  of  the  war  may  be 
traceable.  Since  midsummer,  1914,  there  has  been  noth- 
ing doing  anywhere  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
in  the  line  of  new  construction,  and  precious  little  in 
the  form  of  repairs  and  maintenance.  Bad  as  the  living 
conditions  of  the  masses  were,  they  are  now  worse  than 
before.  The  energies  of  British  life  have  all  gone  into 
the  war,  to  the  neglect,  among  other  things,  of  the  de- 
mands for  new  or  improved  dwellings.  Now  all  at  once 
there  presents  itself,  and  with  an  emphasis  and  insist- 
ence that  will  not  be  denied,  a  demand  for  something 
better.  This  demand  makes  one  of  the  problems  that 
British  statecraft  and  humanitarian  sentiment  and 
judgment  must  meet,  and  meet  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  To  permit  the  demand  for  better 
housing  to  degenerate  into  a  persistent  and  accumu- 
lating grievance  will  be  to  halt  the  clock  of  progress- 
indeed  it  will  be  to  turn  back  the  hands  upon  the  dial. 


I  turn  with  a  certain  relief  to  another  and  pleasanter 
phase  of  English  life — to  that  social  condition  under 
which  England  has  become  celebrated  as  a  land  of 
peace,  ease,  and  ordered  comfort.  Who  that  has  had 
experience  of  English  country  life  in  its  softer  and 
finer  phases  would  ever  willingly  lose  the  memory  of 
its  allurements  and  its  charms?  In  no  country  under 
the  sun  has  privileged  life  been  so  rich  in  the  elusive 
quality  of  comfort.  It  has  depended  less  upon  the 
arrangements  of  the  British  house  than  upon  the  gen- 
erosity and  order  of  its  administration.  The  British 
house — notably  the  country  house — has  been  thus  the 
acme  of  comfort  because  service  has  been  trained, 
efficient,   cheap.     Mechanical   facilities   which   so   con- 
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tribute  to  the  convenience  of  American  life  are  rela- 
tively a  minus  quantity.  But  in  the  stead  of  central 
heating  arrangements,  automatic  hot-water  carriers, 
and  other  facilities  provided  by  the  plumber  and  the 
house  carpenter  in  our  own  country,  England  has  had 
a  superabundance  of  domestic  servants  at  rates  of  wages 
unheard  of,  at  least  in  America,  Canada,  or  Australia. 
But  the  war  has  made  a  new  order  of  things.  Out  of 
it  have  come  conditions  very  different  from  those  of 
a  previous  time.  The  housemaid  who  was  well  paid  at 
a  wage  of  a  hundred  dollars  per  year  has  been  working 
in  a  munition  or  in  a  machine  shop  at  a  wage  of  twelve 
to  twenty  dollars  per  week.  The  butler  or  the  groom 
in  becoming  a  soldier  has  lost  taste  for  service,  fur- 
thermore his  wage  demands  are  heavier.  The  cost  of 
food  of  all  kinds  has  advanced  and  is  not  likely  ever 
again  to  decline  to  the  old  normal.  Today  it  costs  as 
much — reckoning  wages  and  food  together — to  main- 
tain four  household  servants  as  in  other  days.it  did  to 
maintain  eight.  Under  the  theory  that  the  war  has 
withdrawn  the  forces  of  domestic  service  from  their 
former  duties  practically  every  country  house  in  Eng- 
land is  today  conducted  upon  a  reduced  basis.  Thus 
domestic  conditions — the  conditions  of  peace,  ease,  and 
ordered  comfort — are  not  what  they  were ;  and  I  doubt 
if  they  ever  will  be  again..  This  is  only  one  of  many 
details  in  which  the  country  gentry  of  England  stand 
in  hard  case.  Largely  they  have  been  reduced,  if  not 
actually  ruined,  by  war  taxation,  and  war  taxation  is 
something  that  England  will  have  to  sustain  far  into 
the  era  of  peace.  Domestic  service  in  its  old  amplitude 
will  be  largely  beyond  the  reach  of  many  to  whom  it  has 
hitherto  been,  or  seemed  to  be,  a  necessity.  In  the 
meantime  the  houses,  lacking  in  American  mechanical 
aids  to  comfort,  will  sadly  miss  the  manifold  services 
of  the  old  days;  and  I  suspect  that  for  a  long  time  to 
come  the  universal  domestic  comfort  of  middle  and 
upper  class  England  will  be  rather  a  memory  than  a 
vital  condition.  

I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  in  England  a  condition 
.of  public  life  curiously  comparable  with  a  condition  in 
America,  but  with  the  problem  reversed.  Very  dis- 
tinctly we  lack  political  leaders  having  other  than  the 
internal  or  domestic  point  of  view.  The  foremost  men 
in  American  life  are  sufficiently  alive  to  our  domestic 
conditions.  They  may  have  differing  views  about  the 
tariff,  as  to  policies  of  internal  improvement,  as  to 
railroad  legislation,  etc.  But  in  matters  outside  our 
borders,  in  matters  foreign  to  immediate  and  relatively 
local  politics,  they  have  little  knowledge,  less  interest, 
and  no  instinct  at  all.  English  politicians,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  intensely  alive  to  all  over-sea  affairs,  are 
curiously  shy  of  affairs  in  an  English  sense  domestic. 
I  have  wondered  if  it  be  not  due  in  large  measure  to 
his  propensity  to  domestic  interest  and  to  his  courage 
in  dealing  progressively  with  domestic  affairs  that  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  notably  a  man  without  a  party,  is  so 
potent  a  figure  in  British  political  life.  The  war,  of 
course,  has  vastly  enhanced  his  prestige,  but  even  prior 
to  the  war  he  had  become  the  most  popular  and  the 
most  potential  figure  in  the  political  life  of  the  country. 
Largely,  I  am  convinced,  this  has  come  about  as  a  con- 
sequence of  his  bold  taking  hold  of  certain  pressing  do- 
mestic problems.  But  in  this  respect  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
stands  almost  alone.  In  the  course  of  our  twenty  or 
more  days  in  London  I  had  contact  extended  or  brief 
with  nearly  every  man  of  large  political  authority, 
and  I  do  not  recall  that  any  one  of  them,  unless  directly 
challenged  by  question  or  suggestion,  spoke  of  home 
problems.  Just  as  the  minds  of  our  statesmen  are  fixed 
upon  domestic  issues,  so  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  of 
England  seemed  fixed  upon  world  problems.  All  of 
which  I  took  as  indicating  that  closer  practical  vision 
of  the  American  statesmen  and  the  broader  or  world 
vision  of  the  British  statesmen.  Perhaps  both  countries 
would  be  better  for  a  modification  of  their  statesmen's 
minds,  the  one  to  a  broader  outlook,  the  other  to  a 
closer  scrutiny  of  things  at  home  with  less  reluctance 
to  look  facts  in  the  face. 

On  further  comparison  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
two  countries  I  found  at  one  essential  point,  at  least  to 
the  conviction  of  my  own  mind,  that  the  British  system 
up  to  now  has  worked  better  than  ours.  We  bring  into 
public  life  mediocre  men,  automatically  denying  to 
our  men  of  highest  talent  the  great  posts  of  political 
leadership.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  out  her 
men  of  special  talent  and  puts  them  in  the  potential 
and  responsible  posts.    Her  Roots,  Harrimans,  Morgans, 
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letter,  written  in  April  last  by  Colonel  Roosevelt,  seems  justified  and  even 
obligatory,  because  there  is  in  it  a  definite  and  intimate  setting  forth  of  his  position  in  respect  of  matters  before 
the  public  during  the  past  year.  It  presents  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  a  characteristic  attitude— that  of  a  devoted, 
and  fearless  American  and  as  a  man  not  to  be  shaken  from  his  conceptions  of  duty  by  any  political  or  per- 
sonal consideration.  The  concluding  sentence,  interlined  in  his  own  script— "the  times  are  too  big  to  war- 
rant small  motives"— embodies  a  sentiment  worthy  to  be  treasured  as  a  permanent  inspiration  to  patriotism 
and  courage. 


OFFICE  OF 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


NEW  YOP.K  OFFICE 
H7  MADISON  AVENUE 


April  19th,   1918^ 

My  dear  Mr.  Holman: 

I  answered  your  letter  in  a  rather  perfunctory 
fashion,   because'  it  came   on  a   day  when  I  had  several 
hundred  others.       j.  wish  now  to  write  a  little  more  of 
a  personal  letter,    and  say  how  genuinely  I  appreciate 
your  note;  and  I  need  hardly  add  how  earnestly  I  agree 
with  the  final  quotation  from  Davy  Crockett.       In  this 
present  crisis  it  really  seemed  to.  me  that  somebody  had 
to  hoist  the  black  flag  and  refuse  to  take  or  give 
quarter;   and  there  was  nobody  but  myself  quite  in  the 
position  to  do  it#        j  need  hardly  tell  you  that   I  now 
have  numerous  good     friends  who  nervously  begj^stb  me  not 
%*  needlessly^continue   offending  the   German-Americans, 
or  the  Sinn  Feiners  or  the  Pacifists  or  the  Bolshevists 
or  the  I.W.W. ,  etc.   etc.  etc.       They  assure  me  that  T 
will   jeopardize  my  influence  and  my  future  by  so   doing. 
The  answer  is  simple.       As  for  my  future  these  good  people 
doubtless  do  not  believe  me  when  I  tell  them.that  T  have 
absolutely  no  concern  with  any  future  unless  it  is 
conditioned  upon  being  one  of  the  kind  of  activities  in 
which   I  believe J  and  as   for  my  influence, the   same  thing 


applies" 
A 


I  donit  value  it  in  the  least  unless  T  can 


use  it  for  the  things  in  which  j  believe^  J £~£      CiS****  "~£    Ccrp 

urs, 


-Crvij^-  Co       ut-afitcO**/'.       •At*>v«»-^v  t**-a^^si&i   / 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 


Mr.  Alfred  Holman, 
San  prancisco,  Cal. 


Rockefellers,  Burbanks,  Edisons,  et  at.  are  all  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  Not  every  British  cabinet  minis- 
ter, to  be  sure,  is  a  great  man,  but  not  in  a  hundred 
years  has  England  had  at  the  forefront  of  her  gov- 
ernment other  than  men  of  power.  A.  H. 
San  Francisco,  January  9,  1919. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  death  of  Edgar  J.  DePue  is  a  distinct  loss  to 
California  and  San  Francisco.  A  man  of  sound  mind 
supported  by  fine  energies,  he  has  for  many  years 
been  a  force  in  the  best  sphere  of  Californian  life. 
His  various  enterprises  were  conceived  in  constructive 
spirit  and  so  ordered  as  to  contribute  to  the  efficiencies 
of  our  productive  life.  In  pursuit  of  his  own  fortunes 
Mr.  DePue  never  lost  sight  of  the  public  interest.  He 
ever  sought  to  support  and  augment  it.  Men  of  Mr. 
DePue's  type — men  who  in  quiet  but  persistent  ways 
employ  their  energies  in  wholesome  things — are  of  the 
very  heart  and  fibre  of  civilization.  It  is  further  to  be 
said  of  Mr.  De  Pue  that  he  brought  to  all  relationships 
and  associations  the  standards  of  a  man  of  high  intel- 
ligence and  of  fine  sympathies. 


The  argument  for  acquisition  by  the  Llnited  States  of 
the  Lower  Californian  peninsula  is  overwhelming.  In 
the  hands  of  Mexico  the  peninsula  is  a  persistent 
menace  to   important   American   interests.     We   ought 


to  have  it,  not  in  the  spirit  of  territorial  ambition  or 
aggression,  but  as  a  means  of  protecting  interests  which 
must  be  in  hazard  so  long  as  Lower  California  is  nomi- 
nally in  possession  of  a  makeshift  government  incapable 
of  organizing  and  defending  it.  Mexico  owes  the 
United  States  a  prodigious  sum  on  the  score  of  damages 
to  American  property  during  the  past  six  years,  and 
to  hand  over  Lower  California  to  us  would  be  an  easy 
way  of  canceling  part  of  this  debt. 


The  theory  that  the  German  people  are  too  sane  and 
too  disciplined  to  fall  into  anarchy  and  turmoil  is  losing 
its  vitality  under  continued  wrangling  and  fighting  be- 
tween factions  and  classes  in  Berlin.  It  is  now  evident 
that  there  are  groups  sufficiently  ambitious  and  des- 
perate to  descend  to  any  course  that  may  yield  promise 
or  hope  of  grasping  the  powers  of  government.  Gen- 
eral von  Hindenburg,  who  appears  to  have  kept  his 
head  as  well  as  his  loyalty,  is  quoted  as  hoping  that 
the  Allied  governments  may  come  in  to  save  the  Ger- 
mans from  themselves.  We  fear  it  may  come  to  that. 
Certainly  it  will  come  to  that  unless  there  shall  soon 
develop  somewhere  a  sufficient  measure  of  authority 
and  power  to  nullify  opposition  and  enforce  order. 


Mediaeval  rabbinic  authors  called  the  Czechs 
"Canaan."  probably  because  of  the  slaves  imported 
from  these  sections  of  Europe. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  restoration  of  peace  lias  become  a  pious  opinion,  almost 
:m  act  of  faith,  and  one  that  seems  to  be  in  somewhat  sharp 
contrast  with  the-  facts.  It  is  true  that  the  fires  have  died 
down  upon  the  western  front,  and  that  Germany  is  penned 
in  behind  the  steel  chain  of  the  Allied  armies  that  stretch 
from  Holland  to  Switzerland.  She  has  surrendered  her  use- 
less navy,  and  she  has  withdrawn  her  land  forces  somewhere 
to  the  east  of  the  Rhine.  She  even  talks  about  demobiliza- 
tion, though  not  very  convincingly.  For  the'  moment  we 
are  more  attentive  to  the  doings  of  statesmen  than  to  those 
of  soldiers.  The  great  figures  of  diplomacy  move  somewhat 
mysteriously  from  point  to  point,  explaining  in  public  their 
admiration  for  each  other's  imperishable  principles,  but  ap- 
parently doing  somewhat  otherwise  in  private.  We  are  now 
told  that  the  peace  conference  will  assemble  on  January  13th, 
but  we  are  beginning  to  have  a  shrewd  conviction  that  the 
real  conference  has  been  in  session  ever  since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice.  A  profound,  an  impenetrable  secrecy,  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  foreign  polit- 
ical history  we  are  beginning  to  ask  ourselves,  not  the  meaning 
of  plain  words,  but  the  nature  of  the  facts  that  they  are  in- 
tended to  conceal.  

And  in  the  meantime  a  very  considerable  war  continues  to 
be  waged,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  dismissed  b}T  a  comfortable 
comparison  with  the  heaving  of  the  waters  after  the  storm. 
Polish  troops  are  invading  Germany,  and  German  troops  are 
invading  Poland.  Bolsheviki  forces  are  also  invading  Poland 
as  well  as  Bolsheviki  ideas,  probably  a  much  more  serious 
matter.  Cossack  soldiers  from  the  Ukraine  are  attacking  Lem- 
berg  in  Poland.  French  ships  and  soldiers  are  busy  before 
Odessa.  American  troops  are  fighting  in  front  of  Kadish, 
and  French  and  British  forces  along  the  line  of  the  Siberian 
railroad.  German  armies  are  being  hurried  to  the  defense  of 
Posen  and  of  German  Poland.  German  newspapers  of  im- 
portance and  of  inspiration,  such  as  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
are  making  the  usual  frenzied  appeals  for  the  defense  of  the 
"Fatherland,"  that  is  to  say  of  Poland  and  Silesia,  for  Ger- 
many is  still  convinced  that  she  has  an  inalienable  right  to 
whatever  she  believes  herself  to  be  in  need  of.  Italy  an- 
nounces that  she  will  not  demobilize  her  armies  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  her  needs  are  likely  to  increase  rather  than  to  di- 
minish— an  evident  and  an  uncomfortable  reference  to  her 
dispute  with  the  Slavs  for  the  occupation  of  the  eastern 
Adriatic  coast.  Finally  we  have  a  statement  from  the  Jap- 
anese government  that  she  will  withdraw  nearly  all  her  forces 
from  Siberia,  a  resolve  due,  we  are  told,  to  bitter  disputes 
with  her  allies.  This  last  item  of  news  is  nearly  the  mosl 
serious  of  them  all,  and  the  most  indicative  of  the  main  drift 
of  events.  It  will  bear  all  the  study  we  are  likely  to  give  it. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  situation  in  Siberia  is  to  be  solved  by 
formulas  and  ideals  to  be  enunciated  at  Versailles,  then  we 
are  likely  to  be  speedily  disillusioned  by  events.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  Germany  is  on  the  penitents'  bench,  and  meekly 
waiting  for  the  new  political  creed  to  be  presented  to  her, 
then  we  have  an  unpleasant  awakening  in  front  of  us.  If  we 
regard  the  question  of  Siberia  as  an  academic  one  from  the 
American  point  of  view,  then  it  is  time  we  aroused  ourselves 
to  the  fact  that  Siberia  is  our  transpacific  neighbor,  and  that 
we  can  not  remain  indifferent  to  the  nature  of  the  control 
to  be  exercised  over  Vladivostock.  If  America  went  to  war 
because  the  shadow  of  the  German  menace  was  creeping 
across  the  Atlantic,  let  us  remember  that  other  shadows  of 
menace  may  creep  across  the  Pacific,  and  that  our  Western 
coasts  are  far  more  vulnerable  than  our  Eastern.  We  may 
even  excuse  ourselves  for  a  certain  feeling  of  impatience 
with  peace  platitudes  and  formulas  while  the  actual  issues 
of  the  war  seem  still  to  be  undecided,  and  while  the  road 
from  Europe  to  Asia — and  therefore  to  America — is  not  only 
open,  but  is  being  abandoned  by  the  sentinels.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Japanese  withdrawal  and  of  the  accompanying 
demand  for  American  withdrawal  ?  What  may  be  the  fruits 
of  the  chaos  in  eastern  Europe,  and  of  a  German  imperialism 
still    rampant    and    aggressive? 


Certainly  we  can  not  view  the  situation  in  Germany  with- 
out misgivings,  nor  wholly  suppress  our  suspicions  of  her  ready 
compliance  with  the  demands  made  upon  her.  She  complained 
bitterly  of  the  rigor  of  the  terms  exacted  from  her,  but  none 
the  less  they  were  surprisingly  light.  Her  navy  was  prac- 
tically useless,  and  its  surrender  leaves  her  substantially  as 
strong  as  before.  She  was  in  possession  of  a  large  and  nearly 
completed  submarine  fleet  that  she  evidently  intended  to  con- 
ceal. She  has  now  abandoned  all  her  pretenses  of  starvation 
in  view  of  the  obvious  facts  disclosed  by  the  Allied  occupa- 
tion of  the  Rhine  towns.  It  is  true  that  her  poorer  classes  had 
been  exposed  to  severe  privations,  but  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  were  comparatively  comfortable,  probably  more  com- 
fortable than  the  corresponding  classes  in  France  or  Eng- 
land. Her  army,  with  the  loss  of  most  of  its  heavy  guns  and 
much  of  its  transport,  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Germany,  where 
it  was  received  as  a  conqueror.  It  appears  still  to  be  mobilized 
and  under  the  command  of  its  high  officials.  German  gen- 
erals are  reported  as  in  command  of  the  Bolsheviki  forces  that 
are  harrying  the  Poles  from  the  east,  while  the  Germans  are 
harrying  them  from  the  west.  The  so-called  revolution  in 
Germany  does  not  seem  to  be  a  revolution  at  all.  It  appears 
to  be  no  more  than  the  steady  continuation  of  the  policy  of 
false  democratization  upon  whch  Germany  had  already  entered 
befo  *e  she  sued  for  peace,  and  that  was  intended  to  lessen 
the  animosities  of  her  enemies  and  to  dispose  them  toward  a 
sef  Jement.  The  sudden  democratization  of  an  absolutest 
s\  .em  is  always  a  dangerous  experiment,  since  the  mo- 
tum  of  such  a  movement  can  never  be  gauged  in  advance. 


but  the  momentum  in  Germany  seems  to  be  a  very  small  one. 
Germany  was  willing  to  take  the  risk,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  small  risk.  She  knew  her  own  people  and  their 
obedient  stolidities,  Liebknecht,  financed  with  Bolshevist 
money,  has  thrown  himself  so  far  in  vain  against  the  inertia 
of  German  institutions.  There  has  been  a  little  street  fighting, 
a  little  talk  of  the  dissolution  of  the  German_union,  a  few 
threats  of  diplomatic  exposures  of  the  true  causes  of  the  war 
and  of  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  But  there  has  been  no 
real  revolutionary  movement  in  Germany.  It  may  come.  Who 
shall  say?  But  it  has  not  come  yet.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
changed  except  by  the  disappearance  of  a  few  figureheads. 
Practically  not  a  single  word  of  penitence  or  confession  has 
come  out  of  Germany,  not  even  an  admission  of  defeat.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  German  government  is  flooding  its  foreign 
consulates  with  assurances  that  she  has  won  the  war,  and  that 
she  has  forced  her  conceptions  of  human  liberty  upon  a  re- 
luctant world  in  arms  against  them.  And  at  the  present  mo- 
ment her  organized  and  disciplined  armies  are  in  the  eastern 
field  and  with  their  faces  toward  Asia.  They  are  holding 
Polish  territory,  and  they  announce  their  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  it.  They  call  it  the  Fatherland.  They  say  it  is 
much  more  important  to  them  than  Alsace-Lorraine,  as  in- 
deed it  is.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  speaking  of  Poland, 
says,  "Germany  can  not  permit  millions  of  its  people  to  be  torn 
from  its  body.  And  it  can  not  abandon  the  future  of  its  people 
by  allowing,  through  the  separation  of  its  most  important 
agrarian  territories,  the  soil  to  be  taken  away  in  which  its 
peasants  are  rooted,  and  from  which  new  health  and  fresh- 
ness must  pour  if  its  people  is  not  to  wither  in  the  cities  and 
the  over-populated  industrial  centres."  This  is  hardly  the  tone 
of  a  nation  conscious  of  defeat.  The  soil  that  Germany  will 
not  allow  to  be  "taken  away"  is  Polish  soil,  and  German 
armies  are  in  occupation  of  it.  And  they  are  fighting  to  main- 
tain their  occupation  of  it.  And  it  is  part  of  the  German 
road  to  Asia  through  Russia  and  Siberia.  And  from  other 
parts  of  that  road  the  Allied  armies  are  now  being  withdrawn, 
at  least  in  part. 

The  situation  in  Poland  may  roughly  be  defined  without 
any  extended  recourse  to  the  ancient  history  of  Polish  parti- 
tion. It  suffices  to  say  that  Poland  was  once  the  most  power- 
ful country  in  Europe,  and  in  some  respects  also  the  most  en- 
lightened and  civilized.  But  she  was  surrounded  by  three 
powerful  and  ambitious  rivals.  To  her  east  was  Russia,  with 
whom  she  was  united  by  the  ties  of  a  common  Slavdom,  but 
from  whom  she  was  separated  by  religious  differences.  To 
her  south  was  Austria,  and  to  her  west  was  Prussia,  whose 
instincts  for  rapacity  were  the  same  then  as  they  are  today. 
The  immediate  causes  of  the  first  attack  upon  Poland  need 
not  be  considered,  but  the  results  of  that  attack  were  one 
of  the  foundations  upon  which  the  present  military  edifice  of 
Europe  has  been  reared.  The  attack  resulted  in  the  treaty 
of  July  25,  1772.  The  three  sharks  each  secured  a  mouthful 
of  Polish  territory.  Russia  took  Polotsk,  Vitebsk,  Mohilev, 
and  Polish  Livonia,  and  so  advanced  her  frontiers  to  the 
rivers  Dwina,  Dnieper,  and  Drusch.  Austria  took  Galicia, 
and  Prussia  took  what  is  now  West  or  Polish  Prussia. 


The  theft  was  so  easy  that  its  repetition  became  certain. 
Nothing  was  needed  but  an  excuse,  and  the  excuse  was  easy 
to  find.  In  January,  1793,  there  was  a  fresh  partition  of 
Poland.  Prussia  took  Danzig  and  Thorn,  and  the  whole 
of  what  is  now  known  as  South  Prussia.  Russia  took  the 
remainder  of  the  Ukraine,  and  parts  of  Volhynia  and  Ppdlesia 
and  Lithuania.  Poland  now  contained  less  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  territory,  and  moreover  she  was  required 
to  place  all  her  foreign  affairs  and  the  control  of  her  army 
in  the  hands  of  Russia.  Practically  she  had  already  ceased 
to  exist,  but  a  third  partition  was  needed  for  her  complete 
obliteration.  This  was  accomplished  within  two  or  three 
years  of  the  second  partition,  and  the  remnants  of  the  once 
powerful  kingdom  were  swallowed  by  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Austria.  Russia  extended  her  boundaries  to  the  Bug,  and  she 
took  all  of  Lithuania  east  of  the  Niemen.  Prussia  took  the 
city  of  Warsaw,  and  all  of  what  are  now  New  East  Prussia 
and  New  Silesia.  Austria  took  Cracow,  Sandomir,  and 
Lublin,  as  well  as  parts  of  Red  Russia  and  Podlachia.  Poland 
had  ceased  to  be.  But  the  results  of  the  successive  crimes  by 
which  she  had  been  obliterated  had  not  ceased  to  be.  There 
is  always  expiation,  and  we  are  now  the  witnesses  of  its  earlier 
stages.  

The  terms  of  the  armistice  demanded  the  evacuation  by 
Germany  of  all  Russian  soil  then  in  occupation.  This,  of 
course,  included  Russian  Poland,  but  it  did  not  include  Ger- 
man Poland,  nor  Austrian  Poland,  which  had  not  been  con- 
quered during  the  present  war,  and  that  were  therefore  left 
for  adjustment  by  the  peace  conference.  But  the  order  to 
evacuate  Russian  Poland  was  not  enforced.  Bolsheviki  troops 
were  pressing  into  Poland,  and  it  was  considered  desirable 
that  the  German  forces  should  remain  as  a  sort  of  garrison 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  country  against  anarchist  sub- 
mergence. It  was  a  rather  ill-omened  pact,  since  it  consti- 
tuted a  sort  of  alliance  with  Germany.  Moreover,  the  German 
revolution  disorganized  the  troops,  already  in  a  state  of  in- 
cipient revolt.  Enormous  bodies  of  released  German  prisoners 
from  Russia  began  to  pour  through  the  country.  They  were 
under  no  discipline,  and  moreover  they  were  infected  with 
Bolshevikism,  and  the  contagion  spread  to  the  German  gar- 
rison. The  Bolsheviki  forces  came  close  upon  their  heels,  and 
the  Germans  either  cooperated  with  them  or  were  disinclined 
to  drive  them  back.  Indeed  we  may  suspect  that  the  German 
government,  revolutionary  though  it  was  supposed  to  be,  recog- 
nized that  everything  in  the  way  of  disorder  was  grist  for 
their  mill,  and  were  quite  content  to  see  Poland  plunged  into 
anarchy  so  long  as  they  could  find  some  sort  of  happy  medium, 


and  confine  the  Bolsheviki  invasion  to  Poland  itself.  In  the 
meantime  Austrian  Poland  was  being  similarly  afflicted,  al- 
though it  has  not  proved  quite  so  amenable  to  Bolshevist  in- 
fluence. But  the  country  is  overrun  with  German  and  Aus- 
trian prisoners  who  seized  Lemberg,  but  were  subsequently 
ejected.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  protection  of  the 
Allies,  pitifully  inadequate  though  it  was,  was  confined  to 
Russian  Poland,  which  came  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 
German  and  Austrian  Poland,  as  has  been  said,  were  left  for 
adjustment  to  the  peace  conference.  But  in  the  meantime 
German  and  Austrian  Poland  are  left  to  the  mercies  of  German 
and  Austrian  soldiers,  released  prisoners  of  war  for  the  most 
part,  who  are  saturated  with  Bolshevikism  and  divided  in 
their  allegiance  between  their  own  countries  and  their  ideals 
of  the  social  revolution,  and  who  naturally  detest  the  peoples 
who  are  about  to  escape  from  their  tyranny.  It  is  a  situation 
so  appalling  that  there  are  no  words  to  describe  it.  And  our 
apprehensions  are  intensified  by  the  fact  that  Germany  has 
not  the  slightest  intention  to  abandon  her  Polish  territories, 
nor  apparently  is  apprehensive  that  any  one  can  compel  her 
to  do  so.  At  the  present  moment  she  has  800,000  men  massed 
upon  her  eastern  frontiers,  which  include  Poland,  and  that 
are  intended  to  protect  Posen  and  all  of  the  Polish  territory 
upon  which  she  laid  her  hands  in  her  successive  partitions 
of  the  country.  And  now  let  us  again  remind  ourselves  that 
Poland  is  the  open  door  into  Russia,  into  Siberia,  and  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  through  Vladivostock.  And  yet  there  are 
parochial-minded  persons  who  tell  us  in  a  declamatory  way 
that  we  have  no  concern  with  these  quarrels  of  European 
nations,  and  that  Siberia  is  a  geographical  term  without  sig- 
nificance for  the  American  people. 


We  do  not  seem  to  have  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  the  need 
for  force,  nor  to  be  within  measurable  distance  of  the  millen- 
nium. In  the  Far  East  we  have  the  Russia  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
with  whom  there  can  be  no  parley  and  whose  instincts  are 
those  of  the  gorilla.  It  may  be  that  their  day  is  near  its 
close,  as  we  have  been  so  often  informed,  but  the  obvious 
fact  is  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  pressing  westward  into  Poland, 
and  that  their  ideals,  like  a  miasma,  go  far  ahead  of  them. 
In  the  west  is  an  impenitent  Germany  that  has  put  on  the 
robes  of  revolution,  but  that  is  without  change  of  heart  or 
conscience,  and  whose  power  to  strike  is  still  of  the  most 
formidable  kind,  a  Germany  that  is  by  no  means  insensible  of 
the  open  door  into  Asia,  nor  reluctant  to  seize  any  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  through  it.  Poland  lies  midway  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  and  Poland  is  struggling  blindly,  helplessly, 
under  her  double  load  of  Germans  from  the  west  and  Bolshe- 
viki from  the  east,  equally  intent  upon  her  occupation  and 
control.  And  Poland  is  nearly  inaccessible  to  all  except  the 
wolves  who  press  hungrily  upon  her  from  both  sides. 


We  shall  be  told  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  Germany 
should  make  a  renewed  effort  to  move  eastward  and  to  control 
Russian  or  Siberia.  I  do  not  think  so.  On  the  contrary  I 
believe  that  is  precisely  what  she  intends  to  do,  unless  she 
is  quickly  forestalled  by  the  appearance  of  powerful  defensive 
forces  in  Poland.  Poland  herself  has  practically  no  army,  al- 
though she  has  about  fifty  thousand  men  in  France,  and  per- 
haps as  many  more  at'home.  Germany,  we  shall  be  told,  could 
instantly  be  brought  to  her  senses  by  an  attack  in  the  west. 
Theoretically  this,  no  doubt,  is  true.  Practically  it  is  not  true. 
The  armies  in  the  west  are  governed  by  democratic  nations. 
They  are  inconceivably  weary  of  war,  and  Germany  knows  it 
The  invasion  of  Germany  in  such  a  way  and  in  such  force 
as  to  bring  her  to  her  knees  and  to  a  renunciation  of  her 
eastern  intentions  is  an  impossibility.  The  socialists  of  the 
great  world  democracies — and  their  number  has  been  incal- 
culably increased  under  the  wave  of  a  Bolsheviki  idealism — 
are  strong  enough  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  order 
to  save  Poland.  Germany  can  afford  to  wait  in  the  utmost 
tranquillity  for  the  mandates  of  the  peace  conference  with 
regard  to  Poland  and  with  every  intention  to  ignore  them. 
Indeed  she  may  well  have  the  strong  conviction  that  there 
will  be  no  real  intention  to  enforce  them  if  their  enforcement 
shall  mean  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  And  Germany  para- 
mount in  the  east  is  a  victorious  Germany. 

San  Francisco,  January  8,  1919.  Sidney  Coryn. 

It  has  been  said  of  China's  extensive  population  that 
they  form  "a  sea  that  salts  all  water  that  flows  into  it." 
Conquest  after  conquest,  alternating  with  native  rule, 
has  swept  over  the  country  only  to  be  absorbed  and 
eventually  displaced.  It  is  now  contended  by  Chinese 
scholars  that  if  they  submit  to  the  Japanese  it  will 
mean,  not  the  destruction  of  China,  but  the  absorption 
of  Japan.  Nevertheless  the  Chinese  people,  like  other 
races,  have  never  been  content  with  foreign  domina- 
tion. After  a  century  and  a  half  of  Mongol  rule  they 
set  up  again  a  dynasty  of  their  own,  the  Ming,  which 
ruled  until  1662,  when  a  new  invasion  from  the  north, 
that  of  the  Manchus,  conquered  their  capital  city  and 
soon  controlled  the  empire,  and  ruled  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  But  like  the  Mongols,  it  was  the  Manchus 
who  became  Chinese,  and  not  the  reverse;  and  with- 
little  effort,  in  1910,  the  Chinese  were  able  to  set  up 
again  a  government  of  their  own,  known  as  a  republic. 
^■^ 

The  holders  of  British  government  securities  num- 
bered before  the  war  350.000;  there  are  now  17,000,000. 
There  are  400,000  local  agencies  that  have  collected 
$395,000,000  in  sixpences  and  half-crowns. 


Clairton,  Pennsylvania,  claims  the  largest  coke  oven 
plant  in  the  world — 650  ovens  of  twelve  tons  ca- 
pacity. 


January  11,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  "SUN." 


Frank  M.  O'Brien  for  the  First  Time  Writes   the  Biography 
of  a  Newspaper. 


Mr.  Edward  Page  Mitchell  in  his  introduction  to  Mr. 
Frank  M.  O'Brien's  story  of  the  Sun  says  that  this  is 
the  first  real  biography  of  a  newspaper.  The  human 
participants  cross  the  stage,  lingering  awhile  to  play 
their  parts,  but  the  Sun  goes  on  without  them,  and  de- 
velops for  itself  an  individuality  that  deserves  to  be 
treated  biographically  and  as  an  entity. 

It  is  a  large  volume,  and  it  begins,  as  biographies 
usually  begin,  with  birth.  The  whole  of  it  is  interest- 
ing. Mr.  O'Brien  could  write  in  no  other  way.  None 
the  less  we  find  ourselves  hastening  toward  the  page 
which  begins  the  record  of  Dana's  connection  with  the 
Sun.  After  all,  it  was  Dana  who  made  the  Sun.  And 
it  may  be  said  with  full  admiration  for  the  brilliant 
men  who  followed  him  that,  the  Sun  has  been  running 
on  Dana's  steam  ever  since. 

Dana  acquired  the  Sun  in  1868  and  his  hand  was  at 
the  helm  for  thirty  years.  He  was  its  absolute  master. 
He  impressed  his  individuality  upon  every  page. 
Names  of  writers  meant  nothing  to  him.  Contributions 
from  celebrities  were  unconcernedly  returned  if  they 
failed  to  meet  Dana's  approval : 

One  clergyman  who  had  come  •  into  literary  prominence 
offered  to  write  some  articles  for  the  Sun.  Dana  told  him  he 
might  try.  The  clergyman  evidently  had  a  notion  that  the 
Sun's  cleverness  was  a  worldly,  reckless  devilishness,  and 
he  adapted  the  style  of  his  first  article  to  what  he  supposed 
was  the  tone  of  the  paper.  Dana  read  it,  smiled,  wrote  across 
the  first  page  "This  is  too  damned  wicked,"  and  mailed  it  back 
to  the  misguided  author. 

Dana  was  quite  indifferent  to  his  office  surroundings. 
He  was  more  interested  in  the  crowds  in  the  street. 
His  old  room  has,  of  course,  disappeared,  but  the 
memorable  stuffed  owl  has  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
Sun's  new  home: 

Dana  was  interested  in  everything,  read  everything,  saw 
almost  everybody.  His  own  office  was  almost  as  free  as  the 
great  main  office  of  the  Sun,  where  sat  everybody  from  the 
managing  editor  down  to  the  office  boy.  One  day  Dana,  corn- 
ing into  the  big  room,  saw  carpenters  building  a  partition 
between  the  room  and  the  head  of  the  stairs  that  led  to  the 
street.  It  was  explained  to  him  that  the  public  was  inclined 
to  be  unnecessarily  intrusive  at  times. 

"Take  the  partition  down,"  he  said.  "A  newspaper  is  for 
the  public." 

That  this  is  not  always  a  desirable  plan  is  illustrated  ina 
story  about  Dana,  probably  apocryphal,  but  characteristic. 
One  night  the  city  editor  rushed  into  his  chief's  room. 

"Mr.  Dana,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  man  out  there  with  a 
cocked  revolver.  He  is  very  much  excited,  and  he  insists 
on  seeing  the  editor-in-chief." 

"Is  he  very  much  excited  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Dana,  returning  to 
the  proof  that  he  was  reading.  "If  you  think  it  is  worth 
while,  ask  Amos  Cummings  if  he  will  see  the  gentleman  and 
write   him  up." 

When  Cummings  was  at  the  head  of  the  news  de- 
partment he  had  Dr.  John  B.  Wood,  known  as  the 
Great  American  Condenser,  for  his  right-hand  man. 
Dr.  Wood  had  an  almost  magical  power  of  condensa- 
tion: 

Even  when  his  sight  so  failed  that  he  was  unable  to  read 
copy  continuously  Dr.  Wood  performed  the  remarkable  feat 
of  condensing  through  a  reader.  Willis  Holly  read  copy  to 
him  for  months,  six  hours  a  night.  Holly  might  read  three 
pages  without  interruption,  while  Wood  sat  as  silent  as  if 
he  were  asleep.     Then 

"Throw  out  the  introduction  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  page,  begin  with  'John  Elliott  killed,'  and  cut  it  off 
at   'arrested  him.'  " 

Joseph  C.  Hendrix  who  became  a  member  of  Congress  and 
a  bank  president,  was  a  Sun  cub  reporter.  One  night  he  was 
assigned  to   read  copy  to    Dr.   Wood.      He  picked  up   a   sheet 


Dana  could  never  quite  understand  why  people 
wanted  to  read  some  things  a  great  deal  more  than 
other  things.  There  seemed  to  be  no  certain  indica- 
tion of  the  popular  taste: 

The  assassination  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II  of  Russia  did 
not  sell  an  extra  paper,  but  the  hanging  of  Foster,  the  "car- 
hook  murderer,"  sent  the  sales  up  seventeen  thousand.  The 
deaths  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and  Alexander  T.  Stewart  had 
no  effect  on  the  Sun's  circulation,  the  passing  of  Napoleon 
III  raised  it  only  one  thousand  for  the  day,  and  the  death  of 
Pius  IX  caused  only  four  thousand  irregular  readers  to  buy 
the  paper ;  but  the  execution  of  Dolan,  a  murderer  now 
practically  forgotten,  sent  the  sales  up  ten  thousand.  The 
beginning  of  coercive  measures  in  Ireland  by  the  arrest  of 
Michael  Davitt  sold  no  extra  papers  in  a  city  full  of  Irish- 
men, but  the  Fenian  invasion  of  Canada  meant  the  sale  of 
ten    thousand    copies    more    than    usual. 

The  author  believes  that  a  certain  clairvoyant  faculty 
is  sometimes  developed  by  good  journalists.  It  was 
certainly  possessed  by  Julian  Ralph,  who  "could  write 
five  thousand  words  about  a  cobblestone" : 

While  acting  as  the  legislative  correspondent  of  the  Sun 
at  Albany,  Ralph  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  to  one  of  the 
local  parks  to  enjoy  the  view  across  a  valley  southwest  of 
the  city.  One  day,  while  gazing  across  the  valley,  he  was 
seized  with  a  desire  to  go  to  the  mountains  in  the  distance 
beyond  it.  The  impulse  remained  with  him  for  two  days, 
and  then,  on  the  third  day,  he  read  of  a  news  happening  that 
had  occurred  in  the  mountains  on  the  very  day  when  the 
current    of    news    had    thrilled    him. 

Ralph  reported  the  Dreyfus  court-martial  at  Rennes,  in 
France.  One  morning  he  could  not  sleep  after  5  o'clock. 
As  he  was  on  his  way  to  court  he  said  to  George  W.  Steevens, 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  who  was  walking  with  him: 

"Wait  a  moment  while  I  go  into  the  telegraph  office  and 
wire  my  paper  that  I  expect  exciting  news  today." 

At  that  hour  there  was  no  apparent  reason  to  expect  any 
news  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  it  was  only  a  few  hours  later 
that  Maitre  Labori,  Dreyfus'  counsel,  was  shot  down  on  his 
way  to  court. 

Another  great  newspaper  man  under  Dana's  manage- 
ment was  Wilbur  J.  Chamberlin,  whose  one  peculiarity  attacked  in  yellow  newspapers  was  something  to  which  the 
was  a  wish  to  conceal  his  age  and  whose  one  hatred  Sun  itself  never  would  have  stooped— the  faked  or  distorted 
was  ao-ainsr  ramV  enmnanies-  interview,  the  product  of  the  thief  or  the  eavesdropper,  the 
was  against  caDie  companies .  collection   of  backstairs   gossip,   the  pilfered   photograph,   the 

His    single    enmity    was    directed    against    cable    companies,  revelation  of  personal  affairs  beyond  the  public's  business,  the 

and  he  had  good  reason  to  dislike  them.     One  day,  during  the  arrogation  of  official  authority,  the  maudlin  plea  for  sympathy 

Spanish-American  war,  he  boarded  the  Sun  boat,  the  Kanapaha,  in    a   factitious   cause,    the   gross   exaggeration   for   sensation's 

and   ran   to    Port   Antonio,   Jamaica,   with    an   exclusive   story,  sake   of   a  trifling   occurrence,    the   appeal   to   sensualism,    and 


story  containing  none  of  the  big  news  which  it  had  been 
hoped  he  might  get.  The  other  newspaper  came  out  with 
some  startling  revelations,  gleaned  from  the  same  interview. 
Mr.  Lord  showed  the  rival  paper's  article  to  the  Sun  re- 
porter, with  a  mild  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  of  the  Sun's 
failure   to  get  the  news. 

"We  both  gave  our  word,"  said  the  reporter,  "that  we 
would  keep  back  that  piece  of  news  for  three  days,  even  from 
our   office." 

"Son,"  said  Mr.  Lord,   "you  are  a  great  man  !" 

That  was  the  Lord  phrase   of  acquittal. - 

Selah  Merrill  Clarke,  night  editor  of  the  Sun  for 
thirty-one  years,  is  described  as  the  best  news-handler 
that  journalism  has  seen.  Almost  every  newspaper  in 
the  city  tried  to  get  Clarke,  but  always  unsuccess- 
fully : 

Clarke  was  the  hero  of  a  dozen  newspaper  stories,  which 
he  scorned  to  read. 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Clarke,"  said  a  reporter  who  did  not 
know  how  shy  "the  boss"  was,  "that  Blank  has  put  you  into 
a  short  story  in  Space's  Magazine?" 

"Who   is   Blank?"  said  Clarke   shortly. 

"Why,"  said  his  informant,  "he  worked  here  for  several 
weeks." 

"Oh,  Lord  !"  said  Clarke.  "I  can't  be  expected,  can  I,  to 
remember  all  the  geniuses  that  come  and  go?" 

There  was  a  mild  ferocity  about  him  that  caused  more 
than  one  cub  to  think  that  the  night  boss  was  unfriendly,  but 
this  attitude  had  a  good  effect.  No  young  reporter  ever  made 
the  same  mistake  twice. 

"If  you  mean  'child,'  write  it  so,"  he  would  say.  "Don't 
write  it  'tot.'  And  please  have  more  variety  in  your  motor- 
cars. I  have  seen  several  that  were  not  large  and  red  and 
high-powered." 

Dana  hated  yellow  journalism,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  killed  it.  We  still  use  the  term,  but  the  thing 
itself  has  ceased  to  exist.  Dana  was  on  the  side  of 
public  opinion : 

The  assaults  which  Dana  made  upon  yellow  journalism 
were  not  actuated  by  the  jealous  envy  of  one  who  has  him- 
self   overlooked    an    opportunity.      Everything    that    the    Sun 


The  women  clerks  in  the  telegraph  office  took  his  dispatch 
and  counted  the  words  three  times  before  they  would  start 
sending  it.  They  told  Chamberlin  the  cost,  about  a  hundred 
dollars,   for  which  he  promptly  paid  in   cash. 

Three  or  four  days  later  he  went  back  to  Port  Antonio  with 
another  important  dispatch.  The  cable  clerk  told  him'  that  on 
his  previous  visit  their   count  had  been  one   word   short. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Chamberlin,  and  he  threw  down  a 
shilling  to  pay   for  the  one  word. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  lady.  "Now  we  can  send  the 
message !" 

Actually  there  have  been  no  "star"  reporters  on  the 
Sun.    Big  men  were  sent  on  big  jobs  and  small  men  on    miss  it! 

small  jobs,  but  that  was  all:  g™  sa|d  to  his i  readers: 

J  Come,  let  me  show  you  the  clean  stream  of  lite,  the  news- 

To  gain  an  impression  of  the  variety  of  work  which  comes  boy  with  tne  trained  dog,  the  new  painting  at  the  Metropolitan 

to  a  S«»  reporter,  take  the  assignments  given  to  David  Graham  Museum,    an   Arabian   restaurant   on  the   East    Side,    the   new 


the  demagogic  attack  upon  the  rich. 

The  author  draws  a  contrast  between  the  true  yellow 
journalism  and  the  journalism  established  and  sustained 
by  Dana: 

Yellow  journalism   said   to   its  readers: 

"This  way  to  the  big  show  !  We  have  a  mutilated  corpse, 
a  scandal  in  high  life,  divorce  details  that  weren't  brought 
out  in  court,  a  personal  attack  on  the  mayor,  lifelike  pictures 
of  dead  rats,  the  memoirs  of  a  demented  dressmaker,  some 
neatly  invented  prison  horrors,  and  a  general  denunciation  of 
everybody  who   owns  more  than   five  hundred  dollars.      Don't 


and  began : 

"  'The    application    of   Mrs. 

her  husband,  John  Smith — '  " 
"Cut    out    'her    husband,' " 
-who    alleges    cruelty/ ' 


Jane    Smith    for    divorce    from 


said    Wood. 
'    Hendrix    continued,    "  'in    that 
he — '  "     Here  the  reporter's  writing  was  blurred,  and  Hendrix, 
who  could  not  decipher  it,  said  "Damn  !" 
"Cut  out  the  'damn,'  "  said  Dr.  Wood. 

Then  there  was  John  Bogart,  who  became  city  editor 
in  1873  and  who  insisted  that  every  reporter  should 
read  every  word  of  the  current  Sun  before  reporting 
for  duty: 

If  a  new  reporter  had  not  absorbed  the  Sun  style,  Bogart 
gently  tried  to  saturate  him  with  it. 

"I  notice,"  he  said  to  a  man  who  had  covered  a  little  fire 
the  night  before,  "that  you  begin  your  story  with  'at  an  early 
hour  yesterday  morning,'  and  that  you  say  also  that  'smoke 
was   seen   issuing   from   an   upper   window.'  " 

"Isn't  that  good  English  ?"  asked  the  young  man. 

"It  is  excellent  English,"  Bogart  replied  calmly,  "and  it 
has  been  indorsed  by  generations  of  reporters  and  copy- 
readers.  If  you  look  in  the  other  papers  you  will  find  that 
some  of  them  also  discovered  smoke  issuing  from  an  upper 
window  at  an  early  hour  yesterday  morning.  We  do  not 
denv  that  it  is  good  English ;  but  it  is  not  good  Sun  Eng- 
lish." 

Never  again  did  smoke  issue  from  an  upper  window  of 
that    reporter's    copy. 

Four  years  after  he  became  editor  of  the  Sun  Dana 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  American  journalism. 
Colonel  Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  wrote  in  1873,  "There  will  never  be 
an  end  to  the  personality  of  journalism": 

"There  will  never  be  an  end  to  the  personality  of  jour- 
nalism." It  is  curious  to  note  in  passing  that  Henry  Watter- 
son, who  retired  from  the  active  editorship  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  on  August  7,  1918,  after  fifty  years'  service,  was  the 
last  of  the  men  who,  according  to  the  measure  of  forty  years 
ago,  were  "personal  journalists."  "Dana  says,"  "Greeley 
says,"  "Raymond  says" — such  oral  credits  are  no  longer  given 
by  the  readers  of  the  really  big  and  reputable  newspapers 
of  New  York  to  the  men  who  write  opinions.  "Henry  Wat- 
terson says"  was  the  last  of  the  phrases  of  that  style. 


Phillips  in  the  last  days  of  his  service  with  the  Sun  in  1893 
March   1 — Joseph  Jefferson's  Lecture  on  the  Drama. 

"        2 — Bear  Hunt  at  Glen  Cove. 

"         3 — Special  Stories  for  the  Sunday  Sun. 

"        6 — Obituary  of  W.   P.   Demarest. 

"        7 — Meeting  of  Russian-Americans. 

"        8 — Mystery  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

"        9 — Special  Stories  for  Sunday. 

"      10 — Accident  in  Seventy-First  St.  Tunnel. 

"      11 — More  Triplets  in  Cold  Spring. 

"      12 — Services  in  Old  Scotch  Church. 

"      13 — Furniture    Sale. 

"      14 — Opening  of  Hotel  Waldorf. 

"      15 — Married  Four  Days,  Then  False. 

"      17 — Dinner,  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick. 

"      18 — Parade  and  Show,  Barnum  &  Bailey. 

"      19 — Church  Quarrel,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Phillips   was   then   one   of  the   Sun's  best   reporters,   not   as 
large  a  figure  in  the  office  as  Ralph,  or  Chamberlin,  or  Spears, 
but  one  entitled  to  assignments  of  the  first  class. 

The  Sun  always  has  entire  confidence  in  its  corre- 
spondents. Otherwise  it  would  not  have  appointed 
them.  They  are  assumed  to  have  good  judgment  and 
to  use  it : 

It  was  the  Sun's  way,  once  a  man  was  taken  on,  to  keep 
him  as  long  as  it  could.  One  day  Mr.  Lord  sent  for  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams,  then  a  reporter,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
would   like   to  go   away  fishing. 

"A  Sunday  story?"  inquired  Mr.  Adams. 

"No,  not  exactly,"  said  Mr.  Lord.  "A  vacation,  rather. 
You've  been  fired.  Go  away,  but  come  back,  say,  next  Tues- 
day, and  go  to  work,  and  it'll  be  all  right.     Don't  worry!" 

Adams  learned  that  a  suit  for  libel  had  been  brought  against 
the  paper  by  an  individual  who  had  been  made  an  unpleasant 
figure  in  a  police  story  which  Adams  had  written. 

A  few  days  after  Adams  returned  to  his  duties  Mr.  Dana 
came  out  of  his  room  and  asked  the  city  editor,  Mr.  Kellogg, 
the  name  of  the  reporter  who  had  written  an  article  to  which 
he  pointed.  Kellogg  told  that  Adams  was  the  author,  and 
Dana  strode  across  the  room  and  bestowed  upon  the  reporter 
one  of  his  brief  and  much-prized  commentaries  of  approval. 
Then  he  looked  at  Adams  more  closely,  and,  with  raised  eye- 
brows, walked  to  the  managing  editor's  desk. 

"Who  is  that  young  man  ?"  he  asked  Mr.  Lord,  indicating 
Adams  with  a  movement  of  the  head. 

Mr.   Lord  murmured   something. 

"Didn't  I  order  him  discharged  a  few  days  ago?"  said  Mr. 
Dana. 

Another  but  more  prolonged  murmur  from  Mr.  Lord. 
Adams  got  up  from  the  desk  to  efface  himself,  but  as  he  left 
the  room  he  caught  the  voice  of  Mr.  Dana,  a  trifle  higher  and 
a  bit   plaintive: 

"Why  is  it,  Mr.  Lord,  that  I  never  succeed  in  discharging 
any  of  your  bright  young  men?" 

A  high  standard  of  honor  always  prevailed  in  the 
office.  Secrets  are  not  divulged  if  they  are  covered  by 
a  promise.  Serious  topics  must  not  be  treated  flip- 
pantly, nor  must  attacks,  even  by  inference,  be  made 
upon  innocent  people: 

Two  reporters,  one  from  the  Sun  and  one  from  another 
big  daily,  went  one  night  to  interview  a  famous  man  on  an 
important  subject.     The  Sun  man  returned  and  wrote  a  brief 


governor  at  Albany,  the  latest  theory  of  planetary  control, 
one  book  by  Old  Sleuth  and  another  by  Henry  James,  a  ghost 
in  a  Berkshire  tavern  and  an  authentic  recipe  for  strawberry 
shortcake,  a  clown  who  reads  Moliere  and  a  king  who  plays 
pinochle,  a  digest  of  ten  volumes  of  history  and  the  shortest 
complete  poem  ("This  bliz  knocks  biz")  ever  written,  a  dark 
tragedy  in  the  Jersey  pines  and  a  plan  for  a  new  subway,  a 
talk  with  the  Grand  Lama  and  a  home  run  by  Roger  Connor. 

panic  in  Wall  Street  and  a  poor  little  girl  who  finds  a 
quarter." 

In  the  long  run — and  it  did  not  have  to  he  very  long — the 
more  attractive  offering  was  permanently  chosen  by  news- 
paper readers. 

With  Dana  there  was  no  slow  decay  of  body  and 
mind.  He  died  on  October  17,  1897,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  reign  over  the  Sun: 

A  few  years  before,  on  observing  an  obituary  paragraph 
which  Mr.  Dana  had  writen  about  some  noted  man,  John 
Swinton  asked  his  chief  how  much  space  he  (Swinton)  would 
get  when  his  time  came. 

"For  you,  John,  two  sticks,"  said  Mr.  Dana.  Turninc;  to 
Mr.  Mitchell,  then  his  chief  editorial  writer,  he  added  :  "For 
me,  two  lines." 

On  the  morning  after  Mr.  Dana's  death  every  newspaper 
but  one  in  New  York  printed  columns  about  the  career  of 
the  dean  of  American  journalism.  The  Sun  printed  only  ten 
words,  and  these  were  carried  at  the  head  of  the  first  edi- 
torial  column,  without  a  heading: 

"Charles  Anderson  Dana,  editor  of  the  Sun.  died  yesterday 
afternoon." 

But.  says  the  author,  there  can  be  no  real  history  of 
the  Sun.  At  least  it  can  have  no  end  while  the  roar 
of  the  presses  continues  in  the  basement. 

The  Story  of  the  "Sun."  By  Frank  M.  O'Brien. 
New  York :  George  H.  Doran  Company ;  $3. 


The  most  active  duty  of  the  National  Forest  Service 
in  the  protection  of  the  forests  against  fire.  During  the 
year  1917  there  were  7S14  forest  fires  in  the  national 
forests,  of  which  1862  occurred  in  California.  We  sup- 
pose that  most  persons  if  asked  what  was  the  com- 
monest cause  of  forest  fires  would  attribute  them  to  the 
agency  of  the  railways  running"  through  the  forests,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  appears  that  lightning  causes  forest 
fires  far  more  frequently  than  railroads.  Thus  in  1917 
lightning'  caused  27  per  cent,  of  the  forest  fires  in  the 
national  forests ;  unknown  agencies.  17  per  cent. ; 
campers.  17  per  cent.:  incendiaries,  12  per  cent.:  rail- 
roads, only  13  per  cent.:  brush  burning,  7  per  cent.: 
sawmills.  3  per  cent,  and  all  other  causes,  4  per  cent. 


Canada's  civil  servants,  averaging  all  their  salaries 
from  $5000  a  year  down,  receive  an  average  pay  of 
$3.60  a  day.  and  64  per  cent,  of  them  receive  less  than 
this.     The  minimum  salary  is  $500,  as  com]  with 

an  American  minimum  of  $1080. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  January  4,  1919  (five  days),  $116,133,- 
292.21 :  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year, 
$96,34S,103.86;   an  increase  of  $19,785,188.35. 


Total  earning  assets  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  increased  approxi- 
mately $6,000,000  during  the  week  ended  Fri- 
day, but  declines  in  reserves  and  other  items 
reduced  the  total  resources  to  the  extent  of 
$15,600,000.  

Secretary  Redfield's  report  shows  that  the 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  1918  was  $2,982,226,238. 
The  total  of  the  merchandise  export  trade 
was  $5,928,285,641,  and  of  the  import  $2,946,- 
059,403.  These  figures  give  an  idea  of  the 
tremendous  commerce  which  was  done  during 
the  war.  Of  course  a  great  part  of  the  ex- 
ports was  composed  of  war  material  of  various 
kinds.  It  is  not  indicated  in  the  report 
whether  the  foodstuffs  and  supplies  for  our 
army  are  included  as  a  part  of  our  exports,  or 
whether  they  are  segregated.  In  any  event 
the  trade  situation  in  1918  was  excellent. 
The  coming  year  must  witness,  of  course,  a 
very  substantial  decrease,  because  practically 
everything  in  the  way  of  war  supplies  will  be 
eliminated  and  the  material  for  reconstruc- 
tion which  we  shall  send  will  not  offset  the 
loss.  

The  open  season  for  commodity  prices  is 
close  at  hand  and  the  securities  market  is  re- 
flecting a  good  deal  of  uncertainty7  as  to 
what  will  happen  (says  the  Trader).  The  No- 
vember statement  of  the  Gulf  States  Steel 
Company  the  other  day  reflected  such  a  dras- 
tic falling  off  that  professionals  are  more 
bearish  on  the  steel  group  than  ever.  And 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  for  some  months 
the  profits  of  the  steel  companies  will  make 
very  poor  comparisons  with  past  returns,  and 
marketwise  it  is  at  least  possible  that  this 
situation  will  bring  about  lower  prices  in  the 
steel   group. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  such  definite 
steps  being  taken  toward  the  upbuilding  of 
our  foreign  commerce  that  we  should  not  be- 
come downhearted  in  the  least,  for,  looking 
ahead,  we  may  be  sure  that  our  energetic  in- 
dustrial leaders  who  were  able  so  quickly  to 
put  such  an  effective  punch  in  their  war 
work  will  not  be  long  about  taking  advantage 
of  peace  conditions. 

The  labor  situation  will  have  its  unpleasant 
features,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
certain  members  of  the  Administration  are 
bent  on  keeping  wages  abnormally  high. 
Carried  too  far,  this  policy  would  bring  griev- 
ous results.  Chaos  in  our  industrial  world 
would  work  as  much  havoc  with  our  laboring 
element  as  with  the  capitalists,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  in  order  to  succeed  in 
foreign  business  our  costs  and  products  must 
bear  proper  relation  with  those  of  our  com- 
petitors. 

Washington  seems  keenly  alive  to  the  op- 
portunities that  await  us  in  the  world  mar- 
kets and  the"  necessity  of  encouraging  our 
merchant  marine -in  even-  way  possible.  It 
is  a  question,  however,  if  our  shipbuilding  in- 
terests will  prosper  as  much  under  government 
control  as  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  paternalistic 
idea  seems  to  be  upheld  in  this  field.  So  far 
as  shipping  goes,  Great  Britain  has  maintained 
her  supremacy  in  foreign  commerce  by  en- 
couraging her  merchant  marine  without  as- 
suming undue  control.  We  may  do  far  worse 
than   follow  her  example. 

Copper  stocks  are  discounting  lower  metal 
prices,  and  until  costs  are  readjusted  down- 
ward in  proportion  there  will  be  small  in- 
centive to  buy  in  this  group  except  after  se- 
vere declines. 

There  are,  however,  groups  of  specialties 
that  it  will  pay  to  tie  to  for  much  higher 
prices  during  the  coming  year.  The  rubber, 
oil,  tobacco,  food,  and  chemical  stocks  are 
among  these.  They  have  been  among  the 
strongest  of  the  list  recently,  but  the  danger 
of  too  much  speculative  buying  is  mitigated 
by  the  continued  control  over  the  money  and 
loan    sit  nation. 

The    motor   business   is    undergoing   radical 

change  .     The  larger  concerns  are  going  more 

1      into  farm  tractor  and  truck  business. 

■id  for  cheap  automobiles  will  show  even 


greater  competition  than  heretofore.  The  out- 
look is  as  much  mixed  as  the  price  schedules, 
and  concerns  that  have  not  been  able  to  mark 
down  inventory  costs  materially  may  come 
on  troublous  times. 

Rails  are  still  under  the  cloud  of  govern- 
ment control.  Prices  in  the  main  are  low  in 
this  section,  but  the  public  is  disposed  to  do 
little.  

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  system  has 
been  operated  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts since  the  first  day  of  July,  1918. 
upon  which  date  the  Boston  Railway  Com- 
pany gave  up  all  control  over  its  property 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  state,  which  through 
five  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor  has 
been  running  it  ever  since.  During  the  first 
four  months  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was 
out  of  pocket  $2,741,631.99.  This  deficit  is  at 
the  rate  of  $8,224,895.97  for  the  year.  In 
1917  and  again  in  1918,  beaause  of  war  neces- 
sities, the  entire  state  tax  reached  the  record 
figures  of  $11,000,000.  In  1916  the  state  tax 
was   $8,000,000. 

Unless  radical  action  is  immediately  taken, 
this  venture  into  the  street  railway  business 
is  going  to  cost  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
in  taxes  as  much  as  the  normal  cost  of  ail 
other  state  activities  combined.  The  city  of 
Pittsfield,  for  example,  is  likely  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  pay  into  the  state  treasury 
twice  as  much  as  it  did  in  1916  to  gratify  the 
Hearst  newspaper  demand  for  public  opera 
tion  of  the  Boston  street  railway  system. 

Under  private  operation  and  limited  to  a 
five-cent  fare  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  expenses  within  revenue.  In  the  four 
months  July  to  October  inclusive,  1917,  with 
private  management,  the  total  cost  of  service 
was  $6,559,335.51,  which  was  $38,758.55  in 
excess  of  the  receipts  for  that  period. 

In  the  corresponding  months  of  1918,  un- 
der public  management,  the  total  cost  of 
service  was  $9,397,239.38,  an  increase  of 
$2,837,903.87.  The  increase  of  revenue  with 
three  of  the  four  months  under  a  seven-cent 
fare  was  only  $559,270.49.  The  result  was 
that  even  with  a  seven-cent  fare  it  cost  the 
state  for  these  four  months  $2,317,391.99  more 
to  run  the  road  than  was  taken  in.  In  ad- 
dition there  was  $424,240  guaranteed  in  divi- 
dends to  the  owners  of  the  property,  making 
the  total  loss  of  the  state  to  November  1st 
$2,741,631.99. 

The  public  management  has  now  raised 
fares  to  eight  cents.  That  extra  cent  will  be 
no  more  effective  than  a  pea-shooter  against 
the  onrush  of  a  dreadnought. 

The  cost  of  service  for  the  entire  year  1917, 
including  operating  expenses,  fixed  charges, 
and  taxes,  was  in  round  figures  $19,100,000 
Based  on  the  first  four  months,  the  cost  oi 
service  for  the  first  year  under  public  man- 
agement will  be  $28,200,000,  an  increase  of 
$9,100,000. 

Gross  passenger  revenue  for  1917  was  $19,- 
000,000.  In  order  to  break  even  for  this 
year  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  revenue 
from  car  riders  approximately  50  per  cent. 
After  being  in  charge  for  one  month  the  pub- 
lic management  raised  fares  40  per  cent.,  from 
five  cents  to  seven  cents.  This  actually  in- 
creased revenues  only  9  per  cent. 

The  influenza  epidemic  interfered  with  a 
fair  test  of  the  seven-cent  fare,  and  under 
normal  conditions  this  fare  increase  of  40  per 
cent,  has  produced  but  20  per  cent. 

If  no  shrinkage  in  riding  results  from  the 
eight-cent  fare  now  instituted  cost  of  service 
for  the  current  eight  months  will  exceed  reve- 
nue by  over  $1,000,000  without  considering 
the  $900,000  guaranteed  in  dividends. 

Every  one  knows,  however,  that  the  in- 
crease in  fare  will  reduce  riding.  If  an  in- 
crease fare  of  40  per  cent,  increased  revenue 
but  20  per  cent.,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent 
is  not  likely  to  increase  revenue  more  than 
30  per  cent.  On  this  basis,  cost  of  service 
for  the  current  eight  months  will  exceed  reve- 
nues by  nearly  $2,000,000,  and  total  deficit  for 
the  eight  months  will  be  nearly  $2,000,000. 

Adding  to  this  the  $2,741,000  lost  in  the 
first  four  months  the  total  indicated  deficit 
for  the  year  to  be  made  up  from  the  state 
treasury  will  be  at  least  $5,600,000,  on  the 
basis   of'  an  eight-cent  fare. 

Nothing  short  of  a  100  per  cent,  fare  in- 
crease is  likely  to  produce  the  necessary  50 
per  cent,  increase  in  revenue.  The  only  hon- 
est thing  for  the  public  managers  to  do  is  to 
put  a  10-cent  fare  into  immediate  operation. 
Then  they  may  work  out  a  more  equitable 
zone  system  at  their  leisure. — Boston  News 
Bureau.  

The  chief  causes  of  the  growth  of  inter- 
national commerce  from  less  than  $2,000,- 
000,000  in  1818  to  approximately  $50,000,- 
000,000  in  1918  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
delivered  last  week  before  the  class  in  inter- 
national trade  and  commercial  geography  in 
the  educational  department  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York.  Growth  in  popula- 
tion, cheapening  in  transportation,  and  a  di- 
vision of  labor  among  groups  of  men  the 
world  over  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  lec- 
turer,  the  chief  causes   of  this  growth: 

"We  can  scarcely  realize,"  he  said,  "that 
man,   who  had   only  been   able   to   build   up   a 


world  trade  of  $2,000,000,000  a  year  in  all 
the  centuries  of  his  life  upon  the  globe,  should 
have  suddenly  in  one  century  increased  it  to 
$50,000,000,000.  When  Daniel  Dod,  a  Vir- 
ginia engine  builder,  came  in  1818  to  New 
York,  then  a  village  of  60,000  people,  filled 
with  the  idea  that  he  could  build  an  engine 
which  would  drive  a  vessel  across  the  At- 
lantic and  persuaded  Francis  Fickel  to  build 
the  ship  for  him,  they  jointly  laid  one  sec- 
tion of  the  foundation  for  the  tremendous 
growth  of  world  commerce.  The  other  sec- 
tions of  the  foundations  upon  which  world 
commerce  has  grown  are  the  railroads,  the 
telegraphs,  the  telephones,  and  the  financial 
and  banking  systems." 

It  was  just  one  hundred  years  ago  that 
the  little  steamer,  the  Savannah,  built  in  New 
York  for  the  transatlantic  experiment,  passed 
out  of  New  York  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  which 
port  it  left  a  few  months  later  on  its  success- 
ful venture  across  the  ocean,  to  which  the 
steamship  was  up  to  that  time  unknown. 
By  1850  world  international  trade  had 
grown  to  $4,000,000,000.  by  1900  was  $20,000,- 
000,000,  by  1913  $40,000,000,000,  and  in  the 
year  just  ending  aggregated  probably  $50,- 
000,000,000  when  measured  in  the  inflated 
currency  of  the  present  period.  Meantime 
world  railways  had  grown  to  725,000  miles. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize,  said  the  speaker,  that 
only  one  hundred  years  ago  the  world  had  no 
steamship  crossing  the  ocean,  not  a  mile  of 
railway  or  a  foot  of  telegraph  or  ocean  cable, 
while  as  for  telephones,  wireless  telegraphy, 
or  flying  machines  they  are  the  product  of  the 
present  generation. 

During  the  century  of  power  transportation, 
1818  to  1918,  the  world  steamships  grew  to 
about  30,000,000  net  tons,  with  a  value  at  the 
beginning  of  the  recent  war  of  about  $2,000.- 
000,000,  and  the  world's  railroads  had  grown 
to  720,000  miles,  with  a  value  of  probably 
$70,000,000,000.  With  the  rapid  increase  in 
gold  production  in  the  last  quarter-century 
the  money  of  the  world  had  grown  from  $10,- 
000,000,000  in  1896  to  about  $15,000,000,000 
at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war.  Then, 
with  the  necessity  for  ready  currency  which 
faced  each  of  the  nations  at  war  came  an 
enormous  inflation,  and  the  world's  money 
i  including  the  "uncovered  paper")  is  now 
about  $36,000,000,000.  The  banking  power  of 
the  world,  which  was  estimated  by  accepted 
authorities  at  less  than  $2,000,000,000  in 
1840,  and  $15,000,000,000  in  1890.  was  prob- 
ably $65,000,000,000  in  1914,  and  has,  of 
course,  enormously  increased  during  the  war 
period,  and  banking  power  is  an  extremely 
important  factor  in  world  trade  and  rapidly 
increasing  in  importance. 


McDonald  S:  McDonald  are  offering  $108,- 
000  Happy  Valley,  California,  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict 6  per  cent,  bonds  in  denominations  oi 
$1000.  These  bonds  are  dated  July  1,  1918, 
due  serially  1939-1944,  interest  payable 
semi-annually,  January  1st  and  July  1st. 
These  bonds  are  exempt  from  all  taxes  in 
California  and  from  the  Federal  income  tax, 
both  normal  and  surtax,  and  from  the  excess 
profits  tax  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  bonds  are  a  first  lien  on  all  the  real  es- 
tate in   the   district. 


The  semi-annual  report  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Savings  and  Loan  Society  for  the  last 
half  of  1918  shows  assets  as  of  December 
31st  amounting  to  $58,893,078.42,  of  which 
$15,919,636  is  in  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
states,  counties,  and  cities  and  miscellaneous 
corporations.  The  report  contains  the  fol- 
lowing additional  statement  of  the  society's 
earnings  for  the  last  half  of  1918  : 

Interest  and  rents  received *$1, 541,823. 55 

Expenses    and    taxes 228,641.90 


Net    profits    $1,313,181.65 

*This  does  not  include  interest  due  on  loans 
but  not  yet  collected. 

The  society  now  has  59,898  depositors, 
whose  deposits  amount  to  $54,358,496.50. 
This  is  an  average  of  $907.50  for  each  de- 
positor.   

Keikichi  Doi  of  this  city,  manager  in  the 
United  States  for  Sichiro  Asano's  Japanese 
steamship  company,  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha, 
has  gone  to  New  York  to  open  an  office  there 
for  his  company  and  to  handle  it  in  person 
for  the  first  few  weeks.  While  away  his 
duties  will  be  discharged  by  his  assistant,  Y. 
Tsutsumi. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  was  of- 
ficially advised  that  his  company  has  named 
as  its  British  agent  in  London  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company,  a  fact  which  is  taken  to 
mean  that  the  Cunard  and  Asano  steamship 
syndicate  people  will  cooperate  in  trans- 
American  business  through  the  ports  of  San 
Francisco  and  New  York,  in  addition  to 
sharing  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic  on 
other    world    routes. 

The  new  New  York  agency  for  the  Asano 
people  is  another  angle  of  the  competitive 
fight  for  world  traffic  between  San  Francisco 
and  Puget  Sound  ports  or  Seattle.  It  is  said 
to  mean  a  strengthening  of  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  against  its  two  great  Japanese  rival 
lines  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha   and  the   Chosen  Kisen  Kaisha. 
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The  New  York  office  is  also  a  strengthening 
of  the  T.  K.  K.  line  against  its  American 
transpacific  competitor,  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship    Company. 

Mr.  Doi  became  the  American  representa- 
tive of  his  company — the  first  Japanese  to 
hold  the  favor — in  succession  to  William  H. 
Avery  about  eighteen  months  ago,  when  the 
latter  was  called  to  Tokyo  to  become  chair- 
man, or  advisor,  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  also  president  of  a  new  trading  corpora- 
tion to  promote  transpacific  commerce  be- 
tween the  Pacific  American  ports  and  all  the 
Orient.  Grace  &  Co.  are  interested  in  the 
trading  corporation  with  the  Asano  people. 
Avery  is  in  India  at  present  on  a  mission  for 
this  corporation. 


The  Lumbermen's  Trust  Company  is  offer- 
ing Pacific  Power  and  Light  Company  First 
and  Refunding  (now  first)  Mortgage  5  per 
cent,  gold  bonds,  dated  August  I,  1910,  and 
due  August  1,  1930.  The  bonds  are  secured 
by  first  mortgage  upon  the  entire  physical 
property  of  the  company.  Net  earnings  as 
reported  for  the  twelve  months  ended  No- 
vember 30,  1918,  were  nearly  twice  the  in- 
terest charges  on  all  bonds  now  outstanding. 
The  bonds  are  followed  by  $2,700,000  cumu- 
lative preferred  stock,  $1,500,000  second  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  $6,100,000  common  stock. 

The  authorized  amount  has  been  made  $30,- 
000,000  to  provide  for  the  expected  growth 
of  the  company's  business  and  the  amount  of 
bonds  certified  and  issued  $8,863,000.  Fur- 
ther issue  for  improvements  or  extensions  is 
restricted  to  bonds  at  par,  for  not  exceeding 
80  per  cent,  of  the  cash  expenditures  as  cer- 
tified to  the  trustee,  and  then  only  provided 
net  earnings  for  twelve  consecutive  months 
in  the  thirteen  preceding  calendar  months 
have  been  at  least  twice  the  interest  on  all 
bonds  outstanding  and  those  which  the  trustee 
is  asked  to  certify.  Coupon  Bonds  in  $1000 
denomination  :  may  be  registered  as  to  prin- 
cipal or  exchanged  for  fully  registered  bonds 
in  $5000  denomination  or  multiples.  Fullv 
registered  bonds  exchangeable  for  coupon 
bonds.  Redeemable  on  any  interest  date  to 
December  31,  1925,  at  105  and  interest;  in 
1926  at  104.  in  1927  at  103,  in  1928  at  102. 
and  in  1929  at  101,  and  interest.  Price  of 
bonds  will  be  given  on  application  to  the 
Lumbermen's  Trust  Company  in  the  Hobart 
Building,   San   Francisco. 


The  mines  of  California  made  an  output  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  valued  at 
$32,223,500  in  1918.  compared  with  $37,685,- 
985  in  1917,  according  to  preliminary  figures 
compiled  by  Charles  G.  Yale  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  is 
a  decrease  of  $5,462,500,  or  14  per  cent. 

The  mine  output  of  gold  for  1917  was  $20,- 
087,504.  The  estimate  for  1918  indicates  a 
yield  of  $17,242,400  in  gold. 
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West  Coast  -  San  Francisco 
Life  Insurance  Company 

C.  O.  G.  MILLER,  President 

What  About  Your  Inheritance  Taxes? 

"West  Coast  Service  " 
enables  you,  at  a  compara- 
tively slight  cost,  to  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund  for  the 
immediate  payment  of  these 
taxes  when  they  become 
due,  thus  leaving  your 
estate  wholly  intact. 

State    and    federal    laws 
require   payment    of   these 
taxes  in  cash,  without  delay,  when   due, 
and  are  a  direct  Hen  upon  the  estate. 

Expert  information  covering  the  subject 
furnished  upon  request.  Telephone  Kearny 
4353,  write  or  call  in  person. 

CHAS.  W.  HELSER,  Vice-President 

West  Coast  Life  Building 
376  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


'SCRAPS  OF  PAPER.' 


Treaties  Which  Have  Been  Disregarded. 


The  justice  of  a  treaty  is  perhaps  the 
surest  guarantee  of  its  longevity.  Should  the 
American  delegates  to  the  peace  conference 
succeed  in  tempering  bitterness  against  Ger- 
many, so  that  a  minimum  of  the  spirit  of 
revenge  is  left  after  all  the  documents  are 
signed,- the  new  treaty  of  Paris  may  serve  as 
model  for  the  settlement  of  future  interna- 
tional disputes  (says  a  writer  in  the  New- 
York  Times).  A  brief  record  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  treaties  may  be  cited. 

The  treaty  "of  Westphalia  (1648),  which 
settled  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  perhaps  pleased 
neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants,  but  it  de- 
termined the  question  of  religious  toleration 
forever  in  Central  Europe.  Germany  lost 
big  slices  of  territory  to  Sweden  and  France, 
but  this  was  in  a  time  when  provinces  were 
always  being  traded  back  and  forth  as  war 
prizes.  The  big  question — religious  toleration 
— was  solved  justly,  and  clauses  recognizing 
this  right  stood  after  all  the  other  provisions 
were    broken. 

The  three  partitions  of  Poland,  an  inter- 
national robbery  conspiracy  entered  into  by 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria,  and  taking  place 
in  1772,  1793,  and  1796,  held  good  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years  because  resistance  by 
the  Poles  was  utterly  out  of  the  question. 
Each  of  the  three  robber  nations  was  satis- 
fied with  its  share,  so  there  was  no  occasion 
for  a  quarrel  over  the  Polish  spoils.  The 
moment  Russia  and  the  Central  Teutonic 
Powers  cracked  Poland  was  virtually  free,  and 
all  the  Polish  spoils  conventions  became  null 
and  void. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-15"),  the 
most  ambitious  peace  and  political  conference 


War  Made  Opportunity 

War  thrust  a  great  foreign  trade  on 
America.  The  post-war  retention 
and  development  of  that  trade  is 
a  problem  vital  not  alone  to  the 
nation,  but  to  every  American  busi- 
ness man. 

Anglo  Service  includes  a  foreign 
department  which  is  the  develop- 
ment of  many  years  of  painstak'ng 
specialized  effort  touching  trade 
with  every  civilized  quartet  of  the 
globe. 

Our  foreign  department  is  equipped 
in  every  detail  to  handle  your  for- 
eign business  intelligently,  efficiently; 
in  a  manner  designed  to  hold  and 
extend  that  business. 

The  Anglo  &  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

THE  BANK  OF  SERVICE 


ever  held,  revamped  virtually  all  of  Europe, 
but  its  statesmanlike  doctoring  did  not  settle 
or  cure  permanently  much  of  anything.  Is 
there  a  single  clause  of  its  conventions  intact 
today?  Perhaps  not.  The  United  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  consisting  of  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Luxemburg,  was  almost  imme- 
diately dissolved,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
none  of  the  three  countries  favored  the  tripli- 
cate partnership.  The  treaty  of  London  had 
to  be  drawn  in  1831  to  unscramble  this  com- 
bination and  reestablish  Belgium  as  an  inde- 
pendent  power. 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  first  of  the 
two  treaties  whereby  Prussia  sought  to  legal- 
ize the  theft  of  Schleswig-Hol stein  before 
Prussia  destroyed  the  document.  This  was 
the  agreement  between  Prussia  and  Austria 
for  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Austria,  having 
assisted  Prussia  in  licking  a  country'  that  was 
smaller  and  weaker  than  either  of  its  op- 
ponents, did  not  want  Prussia  to  annex  both 
duchies,  and  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866 
resulted.  It  lasted  less  than  two  months,  long 
enough  to  see  Austria  beaten  and  humiliated. 
The  treaty  of  Prague  (1866)  settled  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  for  the  time  be 
ing,  Austria  ceding  the  two  provinces  to 
Prussia.  Now  the  treaty  of  Prague  is  about 
to  be  dissected  in  Paris,  and  northern  Schles- 
wig  may  at  last  be  returned  to  Denmark. 

When  Russia's  representatives  signed  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  winding  up  the  Cri- 
mean war,  they  had  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  living  up  to  a  single  one  of  its  hu- 
miliating terms.  By  the  provisions  of  this 
document  Russia  promised  to  limit  her  arma- 
ments in  the  Black  Sea  to  only  a  few  patrol 
vessels,  renounced  her  right  to  champion  the 
cause  of  Christians  in  Turkey,  and  surren- 
dered part  of  Bessarabia.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  year  most  of  the  powers  signatory 
to  this  treaty  have  been  busy  tearing  it  to 
pieces.  Except  for  what  it  accomplished  in 
checking  Russia's  mad  ambitions — which  were 
doomed  to  destruction  anyway — the  Crimean 
war  was  fought  in  vain.  Russia  proceeded 
almost  immediately  to  build  up  a  Black  sea 
fleet,  and  continued  to  meddle  in  Turkish 
affairs  and  in  the  Balkans.  She  regained  Bes- 
sarabia from  Roumania  through  the  treaty 
of  Berlin  in  187S,  following  the  Russo-Turkish 
war. 

This  latter  treaty  did  develop  some  agree- 
ments of  staying  power.  The  independence 
of  Serbia.  Montenegro,  and  Roumania  was 
established.  Greece  got  Thessaly.  Eastern 
Rumelia  was  pried  loose  from  Turkey  to  the 
extent  of  being  made  autonomous,  and  at  least 
some  of  the  planting  was  done  for  the  war 
harvest  of  1914-18  by  handing  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  over  to  Austria  for  temporary 
administration.  The  late  dual  monarchy  an- 
nexed the  two  provinces  in  1908,  thereby  mor- 
tally offending  Russia,  then  a  grand  protector 
of  all  Slav  interests  in  and  around  the  Bal- 
kans, likewise  offending  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro. 

The  result  of  Bismarck's  harsh  terms  im- 
posed on  France  in  1871  are  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition.  Today  every"  clause  in 
the  treaty  whereby  Bismarck  thought  he  had 
settled  the  Franco-Prussian  war  is  void,  and 
Alsace  and  Lorraine   are  restored  to  France. 

Russia  by  sheer  military  weight  enforced 
the  treaty  of  Fredrikshaven  (1809),  whereby 
Sweden  ceded  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland, 
together  with  the  Aland  Islands  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Swedish  capital.  Finns 
and  Swedes  disputed  the  treaty  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years,  and  when  the  great 
war  started  Russia  had  in  Sweden  a  neutral 
foe,  willing  and  capable  of  doing  her  a  great 
deal   of  harm.     Russia's  refusal   to   pledge  in 


the  treaty  of  1809  that  the  Alands  would  not 
be  fortified  angered  France,  England,  and 
Germany.  The  result  was  that  an  Anglo- 
French  fleet  invaded  the  Baltic  during  the 
Crimean  war.  annihilated  the  Russian  Baltic 
fleet,  and  occupied  the  islands,  whose  forti- 
fications had  closed  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
making  it  a  Russian  lake  outside  of  Russia. 
In  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  above  referred 
to.  France  and  England  forced  Russia  to  ac- 
cept an  article  whereby  the  Slav  Empire 
pledged  itself  not  to  erect  or  maintain  forti- 
fications on  the  islands.  Russia's  coercion  in 
1809  was  canceled  by  the  coercion  applied  by 
France  and  Britain  in  1856,  and  in  each  in- 
stance only  the  latest  coercer  was  temporarily 
satisfied.  When  Russia  collapsed  the  first 
unit  of  the  Russian  Empire's  crazy-quilt  to  be 
torn   away  was   Finland. 

It  is  hardly  necessary*  to  mention  the  two 
ineffectual  treaties  at  the  close  of  the  recent 
Balkans  wars,  neither  effective  for  any  pur- 
pose except  to  provoke  fresh  wars.  The 
treaty  of  London — the  first  Balkan  war  treaty 
— had  hardly  been  written  before  Serbia  and 
Greece  had-  formed  an  alliance  against  Bul- 
garia. Bulgaria  was  left  so  disgruntled  by  the 
treaty  of  Bucharest — whereby  Serbia  gained  a 
large  portion  of  Macedonia,  nearly  doubling 
her  area;  Greece  gained  another  slice  of 
Macedonia,  parts  of  Thrace  and  Albania,  and 
Roumania  received  2000  square  miles  of  Bul- 
garian possessions — that  she  was  ready  to 
join  any  foe  of  Serbia  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever.    This  Bulgaria  eventually  did. 

A  vast  amount  of  secrecy  has  heretofore 
surrounded  all  peace  conferences  and  drafting 
of  treaties.  Will  the  precedent  of  secrecy  be 
followed  in  Paris,  or  is  an  open  diplomacy 
programme  to  be  launched  ?  Thus  far  all  the 
preliminary  conferences  have  been  held  in  the 
most  orthodox  diplomatic  style.  There  has 
not  been  an  official  statement  issued  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  a  single  one  of  these  meetings. 
London  and  Paris  are  full  of  correspondents 
from  every  country  under  the  sun.  Will  they 
break  through  the  ring  of  secrecy  ?  It  seems 
hardly  likely  that  the  people  of  the  Allied 
countries,  who  fought  and  won  this  war,  will 
be  content  with  diplomatic  juggling  behind 
locked  doors. 

-»«-*■ 

It  is  rapidly  becoming  the  practice  both  in 
private  and  professional  circles  to  apply  the 
rays  of  a  powerful  electric  lamp  to  various 
affected  parts  of  the  body,  according  to  the 
medical  press.  The  rays  will  conquer  and 
banish  pain  and  other  symptoms  of  most  dis- 
eases, it  is  said,  thereby  giving  Nature  a 
better  opportunity  to  overcome  the  under- 
lying conditions  and  lessening  the  amount  of 
medicine  required.  For  instance,  they  will 
overcome  the  pains  of  wrench  or  sprained 
muscles  or  pressure  upon  nerves,  and  help 
poor  circulation,  numbness,  and  stiffness  of 
any  part  following  cold  or  injury.  Nothing 
penetrates,  heals,  or  soothes  sore  areas  and 
so  promptly  reestablishes  the  vim  and  vigor 
of  the  patient  as  the  timely  application  of 
heat  and  light  therapy.  When  applied  early 
after  a  bruise,  as  of  the  eye  or  face,  they 
prevent  swelling  and  discoloration  of  the  skin. 
The  light  is  said  to  decrease  the  pain  of  a 
carbuncle,  boil,  or  abscess.  In  the  early  stages 
it  may  prevent  the  formation  of  pus  ;  in  the 
later   stages  it  helps  to  ripen  the   abscess. 


Impressed  with  the  influence  of  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  on  the  manhood  of  America, 
the  French  government  has  decided  to  insti- 
tute a  similar  system  of  physical  and  moral 
training  for  the  boys  of  that  nation,  accord- 
ing to  the  national  headquarters  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 
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Iron  Cross  Figures. 
Germany  was  lavish  in  bestowing  Iron 
Crosses  on  her  troops.  According  to  the 
Cologne  Gazette  338,261  Iron  Crosses  were 
granted  up  to  March  31,  1915.  These  were 
of  the  second  class,  and  they  were  given  to 
men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  invasion  of 
Belgium.  Up  to  that  time  6488  Iron  Crosses 
of  the  third  class  had  also  been  given.  The 
cost  for  the  manufacture  of  these  crosses  was 
2,8(10,000  marks.  Thereafter  the  granting  of 
these  decorations  continued  to  be  liberal,  and 
the  Cologne  newspaper  estimated  that  up  to 
March  31st  of  last  year  something  like  950,- 
000  Iron  Crosses  of  the  second  class  had  been 
distributed  and  nearly  20,000  Iron  Crosses  of 
the  first  class.  Comparing  these  figures  with 
those  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71  is 
quite  interesting.  At  the  close  of  that  war 
45,791  Iron  Crosses  of  the  second  class  had 
been  bestowed  and  1304  of  the  first  class. 
Of  this  number  more  than  12,000  of  the  re- 
cipients were  officers. 


The  maximum  duration  of  a  British  Par- 
liament, formerly  seven  years,  is  now  five. 
The  so-called  Long  Parliament  of  Cromwell's 
time  lasted  from  November  3,  1640.  until 
April  20,  1653.  During  Queen  Victoria's  reign 
eight  parliaments  lasted  over  five  years  and 
two  over  six  years. 
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told  briefly  and  succinctly  and  we  note  with 
interest  Mr.  Hammond's  avowal  that  his 
conscience  justifies  the  part  he  played.  He 
says :  "Given  the  same  conditions,  I  would 
act  again  as  I  then  acted,  and  should  agaiu 
be  sustained  by  the  firm  conviction  that  I 
was  striving  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to 
maintain  and  to  extend  those  imperishable 
principles  of  fair  play  which  are  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  heritage  of  the  British  Empire  and 
of  the  United  States." 

Tsz  Tau-H  About  the  Jamesok  Raid.     By  John 
Hays  Hammond.      As   related  to  Alleyne    - 
Boston:    Marshall    Tones    Company. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS 


The  Reckoning. 
Mr.  Tames  M.  Beck  has  already  placed  us 
much  in  his  debt  by  the  competent  analyses 
of  the  causes  of  the  war  to  be  found  in  his 
"The  Evidence  in  the  Case"  and  '"The  War 
and  Humanity."  He  now  increases  that  debt 
by  his  review  of  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
peace  problem  and  the  need  of  retributive 
justice  as  an  indispensable  element  in  the 
approaching   settlemeiit- 

11t.  Beck  thinks  that  this  element  is  likely 
to  be  slighted.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  full  measure  in  the  President's  four- 
teen points,  since  none  of  the  Allies  would 
receive  any  indemnity  for  their  sacrifices. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  provision  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  Prussia  from  the  German  states. 
Prussia  as  the  greatest  malefic  force  of  the 
world  ought  to  be  isolated.  She  ought  not 
to  continue  her  evil  influence  upon  the  rest 
of   Germany. 

Mr.  Beck's  task  is  naturally  a  difficult 
one,  since  he"  does  not  know  what  is  to  be  the 
American  policy  at  the  peace  table.  Xo  one 
knows.  The  President,  says  Mr.  Beck,  "has 
reached  his  conclusions  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  workroom.  Xo  President  has  ever  less 
taken  the  outside  world  into  his  confidence 
until  he  had  first  acted.  In  consultation  with 
his  chief  adviser,  Colonel  Edward  M.  House, 
the  President  has  first  deliberated,  then  acted, 
and  then  disclosed  his  action  to  the  world." 
The  freedom  of  the  seas  was  offered  by 
Colonel  House  "as  a  substantial  concession  to 
Germany  and  was  thus  accepted."  It  is  now 
to  be  offered  again.  It  would  give  to  Mexico 
the  unhampered  right  to  import  arms  from 
Germany  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  the 
United  States.  It  would  mean  that  Great 
Britain  has  lost  the  war.  and  must  neces- 
sarily lose  all  future  wars. 

Mr.  Beck  is  particularly  happy  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  treaty-making  powers  of  the 
Senate.  So  far  the  Senate  has  been  com- 
pletely ignored.  It  has  known  no  more  than 
the  rest  of  us.  "In  this  great  crisis,  says 
Mr.  Beck,  "it  may  have  been  wise  to  do  this, 
but  such  a  course  of  secret  diplomacy  was 
never  in  the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution." 

Thz    Receohisg.      Bv    Tames    M.    Beck.      Xew 
-:    P.  Putnam's  Sons:  SI. 50. 


About  a  Duke. 

John  Hastings  Turner  knows  his  public.  It 
likes  to  read  about  dukes,  so  he  has  given  us 
a  duke  for  a  hero.  But  Wynninghame  is  not 
an  ordinary  duke.  His  is  a  simple  souk  The 
novel  under  review  is  called  "Simple  Souls." 
The  Duke  cf  Wynninghame  scandalizes  his 
family  because  he  persists  in  being  natural  in- 
stead of  artificial-  If  he  feels  like  walking  in 
the  street  hatless.  drinking  tea  out  of  a 
saucer,  or  making  a  weekly  allowance  to  an 
honest  working  girl  in  order  that  she  may  buy 
and  read  the  penny-dreadfuls  her  soul  hungers 
for.  he  does  so.  It  seems  perfectly  simple  to 
him  until  his  aristocratic  sister — who  :?  also 
an  aristocratic  snob — camps  on  his  trail. 
Then  there  is  a  to-do. 

The  book  has  snap,  originality,  and  enough 
improbability  to  please  the  romanticist.  The 
author  can  think  and  write  epigrams,  but  he 
is  careful  not  to  get  his  readers  over  their 
depth.  He  writes  agreeably,  and  the  dia- 
logue in  the  novel  is  witty  and  fluent. 

Simple     Sotns.      By     John     Hastings      Tui 
-.-::  Charles   Scribner's  Sons:   SI. 35. 


New  England  Short  Stories. 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman  has  collected  to- 
gether a  dozen  of  her  short  stories  about 
typical  people  who  live  in  four  New  England 
villages,  and  Harper  &  Brothers  have  pub- 
lished it  under  the  title  "Edgewater  People." 
The  plan  of  the  book  is  similar  to  that  fol- 
lowed in  Margaret  Deland's  "Dr.  Lavenders 
People."  although  the  stories  are  not  equally 
fine,  some  of  them  showing  a  pot-boiler  flavor. 
But  Mrs.  Freeman  is  so  thoroughly  at  home 
with  her  subject,  and  her  pen  travels  so 
readily  along  the  familiar  paths,  that  one  can 
not  but  enjoy  the  stories,  even  while  ad- 
mirers of  the  author  realized  that  married 
happiness  and  domesticity  have  tended  to  de- 
prive her  of  her  early  inspiration.  These 
people  are  not  so  vivid,  and  the  scenes  do 
not  so  strongly  grip  the   imagination. 

EoGEWATra  People.     By  Mary  E-  Wilkins  Free- 
man.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.35. 


himself  what  basis  there  may  be  for  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Israelites  and  he  is  attacked 
and  nearly  murdered.  Seti  withdraws  to 
Memphis  disgusted  with  what  he  has  seen  and 
heard,  and  then  come  the  plagues,  which 
leave  Seti  untouched,  thanks  to  the  virtues 
of  Mesapi,  who  thus  acquires  the  reputation 
of  a  witch. 

It  is  a  picture  of  exceptional  beauty  that 
Mr.  Haggard  has  drawn  for  us  and  one  that 
persuades  us  to  believe  in  its  fidelity'-  It  is 
a  picture  full  of  strange  and  vivid  colors 
that  move  and  flash  before  our  eyes,  indeed 
just  such  a  picture  as  ancient  Egypt  must 
often  have  witnessed.  Certainly  the  author 
has  left  nothing  undone  in  the  way  of  studv 
and  research  to  make  it  convincing,  and  what- 
ever may  still  be  lacking  is  lavishly  supplied 
by  his  exuberant  and  constructive  imagina- 
tion. 

Moox  or  Isbael.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  Xew 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  SI. 50. 


German  Submarine  Warfare. 
Mr.  Wesley  Frost  was  formerly  United 
States  consul  at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  and  was 
thus  brought  into  frequent  contact  with*  the 
survivors  of  torpedoed  vessels.  In  this  vol- 
ume he  gives  us  a  narrative  of  his  experi-  | 
ences  and  a  sketch  of  the  official  duties  that 
devolved  upon  him  in  the  securing  of  evi- 
dence, the  verification  of  statement,  and  the 
record  of  facts,  *  A  considerable  part  of  Mr. 
Frost's  narrative  is  concerned  with  the  Lusi- 
^nd  it  is  particularly  vital  and  inter- 
esting. We  may  somewhat  question  the  pro- 
priety of  his  repeated  assertions  that  Dr.  J.  S. 
Pearson  was  "the  greatest  of  all  who  died  in 
the  disaster."  Infelicitous^  too,  is  the  state- 
ment that  "we  often  believed  a  corpse  to  be 
important  when  it  turned  out  to  be  decidedly 
the  opposite."  What  is  an  "important" 
corpse?  One  would  suppose  all  corpses  to  be 
important.  But  we  are  absolutely  bewildered 
when  we  read  "to  judge  from  their  counte- 
nances the  humblest  stokers  and  stewardesses 
had  found  the  same  peace  and  quietness,  the 
same  hereafter,  as  had  Mr.  Frohman  and  Dr. 
Pearson."  How  surprising!  One  would  sup- 
pose that  death  had  a  truer  sense  of  the  social 
ties,  and  that  peace  and  quietness 
would  hardly  have  been  the  lot  of  "the 
humblest   stokers   and   stewardesses." 

G£2i£AS        SCSVASJXE        WASLTAiS-         Bv       W^'e" 

-"'";'-  '■■'.    3o.;  $1.5C . 


Moon  of  Israel. 

Whoever  writes  a  story  of  ancient  Egypt 
must  necessarily  call  largely  upon  his  fancy 
for  local  color  and  for  background.  But  if 
the  fancy  is  that  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  we 
may  well  be  content.  Xo  one  is  better  quali- 
fied for  such  a  work  of  reconstruction. 

Mr.  Haggard  chooses  the  reign  of  Amen- 
mesis.  the  predecessor  of  Seti  II,  for  his 
story.  The  chief  character  is  Ana,  the 
scribe,  who  is  born  on  the  same  day  as  Seti. 
although  the  two  men  do  not  meet  for  thirty 
years.  They  are  then  so  powerfully  attracted 
to  each  other  that  the  affinity  is  explained  by 
Bakenhonsu,  the  magician,  as  due  to  a  mem- 
ory of  friendship  in  some  past  incarnation. 
Henceforth  Seti  and  Ana  are  inseparable  and 
they,  are  together  when  Merapi  appears  upon 
the  scene  and  Seti  performs  the  act  of 
justice  around  which  the  story  may  be  said 
to  revolve.  Then  Serf  undertakes  a  tour  of 
investigation  in  order  that  he  mav  know   for 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
What  Lieutenant  E.  A.  Mackintosh  sang 
about  in  his  poems  he  has  at  last  accom- 
plished. The  war  created  him.  the  war  has 
taken  him  away.  He  was  killed  on  Xovember 
21.  1917.  in  action  on  the  western  front,  and 
"War  the  Liberator  and  Other  Poems"  are 
his  last- 
Lieutenant  Eric  P.  Dawson,  author  of 
"Pushing  Water"  and  brother  of  Lieutenant 
Coningsby  Dawson,  has  returned  from  the 
war  zone  and  is  paying  a  visit  to  his  family 
in  this  country. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  biographer  of  Mark 
Twain  and  author  of  the  Hollow  Tree  Book 
Series,  has  been  selected  for  the  section  of 
literature  at  the  Xational  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters. 

Mme.  de  Hegermann -Linden crone,  an  Amer- 
ican woman  who  married  John  H.  de  Heger- 
mann-Lin  den  crone,  is  mourning  her  husband. 
whose  death  is  reported  by  cable  from  Copen- 
hagen. Mr.  de  Lindencrone  was  formerly 
Danish  minister  to  Washington,  Paris,  and 
Berlin,  and  following  her  marriage  Mme.  de 
Lindencrone  became  a  brilliant  figure  in  high 
society  in  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe. 

Ten  years  ago  Floyd  Gibbons,  the  war  cor 
respondent  of  today  and  the  author  of  "And 
They  Thought  We  Wouldn't  Fight,"  just 
issued  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company,  was 
a  city  cub  reporter  on  a  Western  newspaper. 

Harry  Hansen,  who  has  translated  for  the 
Century  Company  Frederick  Freksa's  book  on 
the  Vienna  Congress,  supplying  notes  and  an 
introduction  for  it,  sailed  last  week  to  cover 
the  Versailles  Peace  Conference  for  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  and  a  large  number  oi 
other    American    papers. 


All  Booki  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK   CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes  of   every   description      Special  attention 
given  "wants."    Send  us  your  list. 
Entire  libraries  parchued 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kindi 

152  HAKKI  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  TURD  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


IF  YOD  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVER 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  Tiflman  Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Sutter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  lold  and  hunted  for  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  MARSEILLAISE. 


Claude  Joseph  Rouget  de  Lisle  was  just  an 
obscure  officer  of  the  engineers.  Outside  the 
little  mountain  town  where  he  was  born  and 
the  army  posts  at  which  he  had  been  stationed, 
nobody  knew  anything  about  him ;  and  he  was 
far  from  being  the  most  popular  man  in  his 
regiment-  His  reserved  manner  and  solitary 
habits  prevented  that — his  inclination  toward 
dreaminess  that  often  took  him  on  long 
rambles  into  the  Vosges  while  his  brother 
officers  engaged  in  pranks  at  the  barracks. 
Sometimes  even  when  among  them  at  the 
mess-hall  he  seemed  to  be  very  far  away;  and 
then  they  would  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
let  him  alone ;  for  although  they  liked  him 
well  enough,  they  could  not  understand  his 
moody    ways.      And    more    than    one    foretold 


that  these  same  moody  ways  would  cause  him 
to  make  a  blunder  some  day  that  would  dis- 
grace him  in  the  army. 

But  they  who  prophesy  do  not  always  know. 
It  was  written  in  the  book  of  desnny  that 
this  dreaming  soldier  of  Lorraine  would  be 
acclaimed  among  the  greatest  and  most  be- 
loved sons  of  France  I  writes  Katherine  Cather 
in  the  January  St.  Xiclwlas).  The  mayor  of 
Strasburg.  during  the  troublous  year  of  1792, 
decided  the  province  of  Lorraine  needed  a 
recruiting  song.  He  planned  a  very  wonder- 
ful dinner,  invited  Rouget  de  Lisle,  with 
other  officers  of  his  regiment  and  at  a  happy 
moment  suggested  that  Rouget  de  Lisle  write 
the  song. 

The  young  officer  thought  about  it  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  dinner,  and  when  he 
went  home  that  night  his  soul  was  aflame.  It 
was  late,  but  he  did  not  go  to  bed.  Thoughts 
of  fiery  patriotism  surged  through  his  brain, 
melodies  expressing  the  appeal  of  the  tri- 
color, and  he  sat  by  the  window  working  them 
out  on  paper.  Some  of  them  suited  him  and 
some  did  not,  and  these  latter  he  scratched 
out  or  threw  away.  On  and  on  he  worked, 
having  no  thought  of  the  passing  of  the 
hours,  experiencing  no  sensation  of  fatigue, 
and  when  at  last  words  and  music  were  com- 
pleted dawn  was  breaking  over  the  Vosges. 
Then  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  thar 
he  had  worked  all  night  and  that  he  was  very 
tired-  But  he  was  a  soldier  and  could  not 
then  go  to  bed,  for  already  the  reveille  was 
sounding  and  he  must  take  part  in  the  daily 
programme  at  the  barracks. 

Several  hours  later  the  mayor  sent  over 
to  know  if  the  recruiting  song  would  be  ready 
by  evening,  and  Rouget  de  Lisle  replied  with 
a  copy  of  the  completed  manuscript.  It  was 
tried  out  at  the  Dietrich  house  that  night, 
copied  and  arranged  for  a  military  band,  and 
on  Sunday,  four  days  later,  was  sung  by  many 
voices  and  played  by  the  band  of  the  Garde 
Xationale  at  a  review  in  the  public  square. 
"Chant  de  guerre  pour  Varmee  du  Rhin" 
("War  Song  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine 
was  called,  and  was  greeted  by  wild  enthusi- 
asm. Xine  hundred  men,  instead  of  six  hun- 
dred, enlisted  and  the  fears  of  the  people  be- 
came  memories. 


Nearly  twenty  states  of  the  Union  have 
what  are  called  bird  sanctuaries,  or  laws  for 
the  protection  of  migratory  birds  on  their 
long  flights  in  search  of  feeding  places. 


The  Jameson  Raid. 

'  .:emorable   incident,    and    one   with    its 

e  bearing   upon   the   war,    is   here   nar- 

eyhe    Ireland    as   he    received   it 

John    Hays    Hammond.      The    story    is 


COFFEE  PRICES  SOARING! 

but  with  good  Tea  you  needn't  worry- 


Good  India-Ceylon  Tea  is  always  more 
refreshing  than  Coffee 

Ten  times  as  many  cups  to  the  pound 


SAFE 
TEA 
FIRST  ■ 


IN  AIR-TIGHT  TINS  ONLY. 


January  11,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Nights  in  Londen. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  the  Londoner  who  can 
give  to  these  remarkable  sketches  the  admira- 
tion that  they  deserve.  And  how  many  Lon- 
doners know  their  city  so  well  that  Mr.  Burke 
will  always  convey  to  them  a  reminder  of 
familiar  places?  For  Mr.  Burke  seems  to  be 
naturally  a  vagabond,  and  an  inquisitive  vaga- 
bond. He  wants  to  know  all  about  the  strange 
foreign  colonies  to  be  found  in  every  metropo- 
lis, the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Lon- 
don suburbs  from  the  aristocratic  west  to  the 
squalid  east,  the  unusual  ways  in  which  un- 
usual people  amuse  themselves,  and  feed  them- 
selves, and  save  each  other's  souls,  or  damn 
them,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  are  a  hun- 
dred worlds  enclosed  within  the  frontiers  of 
London,  and  indeed  of  all  great  cities,  and  as 
a  rule  we  know  of  only  a  few.  Mr.  Burke 
has  made  it  his  business  to  know  them  all, 
and  into  some  of  them  he  seems  to '  have 
entered  compulsorily.  But  he  is  always  enter- 
taining, and  with  that  touch  of  sincerity  with- 
out which  the  best  of  writing  is  unacceptable. 

Nights  in   London.      By  Thomas    Burke.      New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


The  Solitary  House. 
There  is  something  particularly  fascinating 
about  a  deserted  house.  We  know  that  we 
are  on  the  track  of  a  first-class,  up-to-date 
mystery  when  Keith  Norton,  momentarily  re- 
duced to  the  status  of  a  tramp,  finds  a  fully 
furnished  house  without  tenants,  and  that  has 
apparently  been  abandoned  at  a  moment's 
notice.  And  when  the  stage  is  further  en- 
riched by  the  arrival  of  a  beautiful  girl  who 
has  been  attacked  by  some  weird  being  on  her 
way  to  the  house  and  so  terrified  that  she  has 
lost  her  "memory  we  feel  that  we  need  no 
other  ingredients  of  a  first-class  tale  of  mys- 
tery. But  the  author  has  not  done  with  us 
yet.  Keith  Norton  finds  a  hidden  treasure 
in  the  deserted  house.  He  receives  strange 
visitants  and  he  fights  a  grim  battle  in  the 
treetops,  but  as  to  the  nature  of  his  antago- 
nist we  must  draw  a  veil.  None  the  less  we 
like  the  girl  and  so  will  the  reader.  If  the 
publishers  can  keep  their  "mystery"  series  at 
this  high  level  they  should  have  no  lack  of 
readers. 

The  Solitary  House.     By  E.  R.  Punshon.     New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.50. 


"We  Others 
In  this  volume  we  have  some  forty-five 
stories  by  Henri  Barbusse,  stories  that  are 
not  only  short,  but  even  fragmentary,  seeing 
that  the  book  itself  contains  only  274  pages. 
They  are  not  war  stories,  nor  are  they  in- 
tended to  point  a  moral.  They  are  sketches 
of  the  oddities,  the  contradictions,  the  eccen- 
tricities of  life,  and  many  of  them  are  of  such 
compact  wealth  that  they  might  easily  be  ex- 
panded to  many  times  their  present  length. 
M.  Barbusse  somewhat  inclines  toward  the 
story  of  tragedy  and  crime,  and  if  we  are 
betrayed  into  a  smile  it  is  usually  of  the  grim 
variety.  The  book  should  be  read  in  small 
doses.  These  stories  are  too  concentrated  for 
an   evening's  amusement. 

We  Others.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Henri  Barbusse  by  Fitzwater  Wray.  New  York: 
E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"How  to  Read  Poetry,"  by  Ethel  M.  Colson 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.25),  is  a  reflective 
and  worth-while  essay  on  the  nature  of  poetry 
and  its  essentials,  with  chapters  on  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  poetry  and  a  particularly  good 
comment  on  the   "new"  poetry- 

"The  Bible  in  Shakespeare,"  by  William 
Burgess  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $2), 
is  described  as  "a  study  of  the  relation  of  the 
works  of  William  Shakespeare  to  the  Bible" 
and  as  including  "numerous  parallel  passages, 
quotations,  references,  paragraphs,  and  al- 
lusions." Mr.  Burgess  has  produced  a  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  work,  and  if  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  too  much — as,  for  example, 
that  Shakespeare  was  a  believing  Christian — 
this  by  no  means  detracts  from  the  value  of 
a    remarkable    reference    book. 


New  Books  Received. 
The  American    Spirit.      Letters  of   Briggs  Kil- 
burn  Adams.     Boston:  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 
With  a  preface  by  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier. 

Tales  and  Tags.     Rhymes  by  A.  J.  L.     Drawings 
by  C.  H.  L.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1. 
For   children. 

The  Music  of  Spain.  By  Carl  Van  Vechten. 
New    York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $1.50. 

"This  is  the  only  book  in  English  on  Spanish 
music." 

Th  e    Solitary    House.      By    E.    R.    Punshon. 
New   York:   Alfred   A.    Knopf;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Java    Head.       By    Joseph    Hergcsheimcr.       New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Great  Peace.  By  H.  H.  Powers.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.25. 

Some  considerations  of  the  peace  congress. 
Military    English.      By    Percy    Waldron    Long, 


Ph.  D.,  and  Frank  Wilson  Cheney  Hersey,  A.  M. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan   Company;  25  cents. 

Official  correspondence,  orders,  messages,  and  re 
ports  for  use  in  courses  allied  to  instruction  in 
military    science    and    tactics. 

Letters    of  Susan    Hale.      Edited    by    Caroline 

P.  Atkinson.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Company; 
$3.50. 

A   collection  of   letters. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Front  Line. 
Standing  on  the  fire-step, 

Harking   into   the   dark 
The  black  was  filled  with   figures 

His  comrade  could  not  mark. 
Because  it  was  softly  snowing 

Because  it  was  Christmastide, 
He  saw  three  figures  passing 

Glittering  in  their  pride. 

One   rode  a  cream-white  camel. 

One  was  a  blackamoor, 
One   a   bearded    Persian : 

They  all  rode  up  to  the  door. 
They  all  rode  up  to  the  stable-door, 

Dismounted,  and  bent  the  knee. 
The  door  flamed  open  like  a  rose, 

But  more   he  could  not  see. 

Standing  on  the   fire-step 

In    softly    falling    snow, 
It  came  to  him — the  carol — 

Out  of  the  long  ago. 
He  heard  the   glorious  organ 

Fill   transept,  loft,    and   nave. 
He  faintly  heard  the  pulpit  words, 

"Himself  he  could  not  save." 

And  all  the  wires  in  no-man's-land 

Seemed  thrummed  by  ghostly  thumbs; 
There  woke  then  such  a  harping 

As  when  a  hero  comes, 
As  when  a  hero  homeward  comes — 

And  then  his  thought  was  back: 
He  leaned  against  the  parapet 

And   peered  into   the   black. 
-William  Rose  Bcnet,  in  the  Century  Magazine. 


The  Blood-Stained  Cross. 
From    a    rosary    taken    from    the   body    of   a   poilit 
killed  in  one  of  the  first  battles  of  the  -war. 
A   black  cross  and    a  bloody 

With    a   small    Christ  on    a    tree 
A    black    cross    and    a   bloody 

From  a   dead   man's  rosary, 
To    count    no    Ave    Marys 

To    say    no    prayers    by    rote 
A  black  cross   and  a  bloody 
I    wear  upon  my   throat; 

A  black  cross   and   a   bloody 

I   wear  upon  a  chain 
To  keep  in  this  my  body 

Still,   still,  his  body's  pain; 
A  black  cross  and  a  bloody 

To   let  me  not  again 
Sleep    satisfied    or    calm    until 

A    murderer    be    slain. 

Blackcrusted  blood  makes  holy 

The   black  cross    at   my   throat. 
And    to    the    Christ   upon    it 

I  say  no  prayers  by  rote; 
Kind  prayers  I  have  forgotten, 

The   little  prayers   of  peace — - 
Until   a  death   be   compassed 

I   have  no  time  for  these. 

The  young  dead  man  had  stiffened 

His  fingers   held   from   harm 
In    wooden  clasp   the  cross   that  now 

Upon   my   throat    is    warm 
About   him   fell   my   kinsmen; 

The  foe  they  could  not  stem; 
And   since   I   have  no   token 

I   keep    this   cross   for  them. 

Until   his  death  be  compassed 

Who  slew  my  kin,   I   keep 
The    little    cross    upon    me 

To  tell  me,   in  my   sleep, 
Even  in   dreams  to   strengthen 

My   arm   to  join  my  blow 
With    others  to   bring   death    to   him 

Who  laid  my  kinsman  low. 

I  wear  the  black  cross  that  has  been 
In  a  dead  man's  hands.     I  dedicate 
My  life,  my  power,  my  strength,  my  hate 
To  this:     For  what  his  deeds  have  been 
To  slay  the  one  who  slew  my  kin. 
Beauty  and   joy  are  kin   to  me 
And  youth.     War  slew  them  utterly. 
— Mary  Carolyn  Dames,  in  the  Touchstone. 


The  Dream-Seller  Man. 
The  Dream-Seller  came  to  the  little  by-street, 
His   smile  was  misty,  yet   grave  and   sweet, 
As   he    knocked    on    the    door    where    his    footsteps 

led. 
At  the  house  of  The  Lady- Who- Sews- for- Bread. 

He  lifted   the  veil   from   his  basket  lid, 
And   showed   where   his  beautiful  dreams    lay   hid; 
Some   golden,    some   sparkling,    some   violet-gray, 
And  smiled,  as  he  said,  "Any  dreams  today?" 

*"Oh,     Dream-Seller    Man,    don't    you    know    right 

well, 
'Tis  not  here  you  must  come  with  dreams  to  sell; 
'Tis  not  to  the  poor,  who  spin  and   weave 
Dreams  and  hopes  with  the  air  they  breathe; 
Each  attic  chamber  has  its  loom; 
There's    a    spindle    of    dreams    in    each    small    hall 

room. 
Xo,   Dream-Seller;   go  to  the  side  of  town 
Where  the  mansions  are  grand,  and  big  and  brown, 
Where  the  wealthy  are  busy  with  dress  and    play, 
Go   there,   if  you'd  sell  any  dreams  today." 

— Eugenia  Stoutenburgh,  in  the  Touchstone. 


British  scientists  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving soap  bubbles  intact  for  more  than  a 
month. 


Paderewski  on  Free  Poland. 

Poland  has  been  the  cradle  of  the  world's 
liberalism.  She  concluded,  in  1413;  a  political 
union  with  Lithuania,  an  act  of  free  union, 
proclaiming  for  the  first  time,  in  a  document 
of  almost  evangelical  beauty,  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  before 
England  achieved  a  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
three  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  French 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  Poland 
introduced  in  1430  her  famous  law,  N eminent 
captivabemus  nisi  jure  z-ictum;  she  was  first 
to  provide  that  no  man  should  be  imprisoned 
unless  legally  convicted.  Her  constitution  of 
1505  was  the  world's  primary  application  of  a 
democratic  parliamentary  system.  In  1573 
she  inaugurated  a  virtual  republic,  its  chief 
magistrate  elected  for  life  and  called  a  king, 
but  forbidden  to  lead  the  militia  across  the 
frontier  except  with  the  consent  of  the  senate. 


And  in  that  very  same  year,  the  year,  you 
remember,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Night,  the 
Polish  senate  provided  freedom  for  all  creeds, 
the  right  of  every  man  within  its  jurisdiction 
to  worship  as  he  chose. 

In  those  days  Poland  was  what  America 
is  today,  a  refuge  for  all  men  oppressed  and 
persecuted.  Your  country  is  a  political  de- 
scendant of  the  nation  which,  in  1208,  first 
applied  the  elective  franchise,  and  in  1347 
established  the  first  complete  civil  code  of 
Christian  Europe. — Ignace  Jan  Paderezi'ski  in 
the  World's  Work. 


The  largest  herring  cargo  ever  brought 
out  of  Bering  Sea  arrived  at  Seattle  recently. 
It  consisted  of  3500  barrels  of  the  fish,  taken 
on  at  Golovin,  where  the  curing  of  herring 
was  recently  started  on  an  extensive  scale 
and  with   considerable   success. 


Flying  Limousines  to 
Girdle  the  World 

The  every-day  vehicle  of  the  near  future 

will    have    wings,  writes    an    expert    on 

aerial    travel,    who   contributes    a    page 

for  this  number. 


Barriers  Raised  Against 

THE  RED  PERIL 

Frank  H.  Simonds,  war  expert,  will 
contribute  an  article  on  the  new  nations 
of  Poland,  Finland  and  Lithuania,  and 
the  part  they  are  destined  to  play  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  Bolshevism. 

NEXT  SUNDAYS 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Leading  Newspaper  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
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"GRUMPY"  AT  THE  ALCAZAR. 

For  the  third  season,  but  this  time  at  the 
Alcazar,  "Grumpy,"  the  play  made  famous  by 
Cyril  Maude's  wonderful  representation  of  an 
octogenarian,  is  having  a  run  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  general  public  has  become  so 
familiar  with  the  piece  that  no  estimate  of 
its  quality  is  necessary.  Everybody  is  aware 
that  there  is  comedy  and  detective  mystery 
in  the  play.  Everybody  knows  that  Grumpy 
is  a  retired  sleuth  of  great  reputation  and 
that,  while  his  wits  are  as  acute  as  ever,  his 
failing  body  keeps  him  in  irksome  retirement. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  role  of  the  play,  and 
the  great  question  was,  Could  Henry  Shumer 
fill  in  the  lines  of  the  portrait  limned  with 
such  masterly  art  by  Cyril  Maude?  Well,  he 
could,  and  he  did ;  not,  of  course,  with  an 
equally  remarkable  illusion  of  age,  nor  with 
the  same  sardonic  humor  and  floods  of  mag- 
netism which  characterized  Cyril  Maude's  por- 
traiture and  which  enabled  the  English  actor 
to  make  the  aged  figure  of  an  apparent  octo- 
genarian hold  the  absorbed  attention  of  in- 
numerable audiences  in  almost  breathless  ten- 
sion during  the  more  dramatic  scenes.  But 
Mr.  Shumer  has  made  the  figure  of  old 
Grumpy  a  live,  warm-hearted,  testy,  humorous, 
acute,  ready-witted,  lovable  old  man.  It  is  a 
most  taxing  role,  and  it  must  be  very  fatiguing 
for  a  player  to  preserve  for  an  entire  evening 
that  aged  stoop,  and  gait,  and  voice,  and  that 
ceaseless  rumble  of  Grumpy's  running  com- 
mentary, half  satiric,  half  irascible,  on  all 
things  mundane.  It  was  only  once  or  twice 
that  we  saw  Henry  Shumer's  familiar  indi- 
viduality peeping  through ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  he  was  to  us  simply  and  solely 
old  Grumpy. 

In  spite  of  a  very  creditable  performance 
by  the  general  company,  I  fancied  that  some 
of  them  were  a  little  awed  by  stepping  into 
the  splendor  of  a  Cyril  Maude  play;  especially 
as  the  enterprise  the  Alcazar  had  displayed  in 
securing  the  privilege  was  unique.  But  except 
for  a  few  spring  chickens  in  the  r.udience 
who  had  not  passed  the  stage  of  desiring  pro- 
longed scenes  of  sugar-candy  sentiment,  and 
who  found  a  whole  evening  with  an  octo- 
genarian not  quite  stimulating  enough,  the 
play  excited  extreme  interest.  The  majority 
of  the  audience  was  much  tickled  with  the 
humor  of  the  piece,  and  followed  with  in- 
tense interest  the  unwinding  of  Grumpy's  sa- 
gacious scheme  to  unmask  the  robber  and 
recover  the  diamond. 

Thomas  Chatterton's  appearance  was  suited 
to  the  role  of  Jarvis,  the  gentlemanly  villain, 
the  young  actor,  who  was  at  first  a  little  re- 
tiring and  uninsistent  in  his  characterization, 
warming  up  "gradually  to  the  work  and  finally 
coming  off  with  considerable  credit  to  him- 
self. Mr.  Clifford  Alexander  also  made  good 
in  the  important  role  of  Grumpy's  nephew, 
his  chance  having  come  from  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Thurston  Hall  from  the^  not  particu- 
larly heroic  role  of  the  man  who  loses  the 
fight,  loses  the  diamond,  almost  loses  his 
sweetheart,  and  is  obliged  to  wear  an  un- 
becoming white  bandage  about  his  broken 
head. 

Belle  Bennett  filled  the  role  of  pretty  Vir- 
ginia, a  bewitching  flirt  who  couldn't  help  it, 
but    it    seemed    to    me    that    she    should    have 


added  a  flavor  of  lemon  or  perhaps  a  dash  of 
ginger  to  the  sips  of  eau  sucree  which,  figura- 
tively speaking,  was  the  mild  coquettish 
draught  with  which  Virginia  regaled  her  vic- 
tims. We  know  that  Miss  Bennett  can  intro- 
duce more  spice  into  her  characterizations, 
for  we  saw  her  do  it  very  successfully  in  "One 
of  Us" ;  on  which  occasion  she  also  sub- 
tracted some  of  the  almost  too  cloying  honey 
from  her  monotonously   cooing  tones. 

There  are  several  small  character  parts 
in  the  cast  of  "Grumpy"  which  were  dealt 
with  successfully  by  the  young  men  in  the 
company,  notably  by  Messrs.  Hallett  and  Hew- 
lett ;  Mr.  Stanley  is  always  quietly  efficient  in 
strengthening  the  illusion,  but  the  comic  busi- 
ness that  was  interpolated  in  the  role  of  Rud- 
dock— perhaps  by  the  advice  of  the  stage  di- 
rector— was  something  of  an  anomaly,  for  the 
whole  idea  of  "Grumpy"  is  to  blend  with  the 
comedy  a  sense  of  crime  and  peril  in  the  back- 
ground, and  broadly  farcical  touches  detract 
from  this  idea. 


JULIAN  ELTINGE. 

It  is  odd,'  this  Julian  Eltinge  business. 
How  in  the  world  is  it  that  this  thoroughly 
"everyday  young  man"  is  so  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  making  up  as  a  handsome  and 
shapely  woman?  And  that  is  not  all:  as  a 
stage  man  Mr.  Eltinge  belongs  to  the  vast 
ranks  of  mediocrity.  As  a  woman  he  com- 
mands attention.  The  woman  he  evolves  is, 
it  is  true,  merely  a  handsome,  well-dressed 
materialist.  But  she  has  a  commanding  pres- 
ence, some  stage  magnetism — which,  oddly 
enough,  also  extends  to  her  voice — and  her 
personality  suggests  authoritativeness  in  mun- 
dane matters  and  a  generous  amplitude  of 
good  will  to  the  world.  And  she  certainly  is 
handsome.  Study  the  impeccably  gotten  up, 
magnificently  groomed  creature,  and  you  will 
discover  that  she  is  corseted,  gowned,  shod, 
coiffed,  filleted,  jeweled,  and  made  up  to  per- 
fection, Julian  Eltinge  never  making  the  mis- 
take of  slashing  on  the  paint,  powder,  and 
eye  make-up  too  liberally,  for  he  is  well 
aware  that  to  do  so  is  apt  to  lead  one  past 
the  stage  of  becomingness ;  something  that 
many  stage  women,  and  women  in  private  life 
as  well,  never  find  out.  The  hair  is  arranged 
with  the  acme  of  becomingness;  not  a  wan- 
dering thread  but  is  made  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  subject.  The  color,  cut,  and 
style  of  the  garments  is  irreproachable.  The 
famous  impersonator  also  relies  upon  the  be- 
comingness of  a  radiant  smile,  which  dis- 
plays a  \rery  fine  set  of  teeth.  Add  to  this 
well — if  generously — moulded  arms,  shoul- 
ders, and  hands,  and  smooth,  snowy  flesh 
which  makes  a  most  appropriate  background 
for  jeweled  ornaments,  and  there  the  Juno- 
esque  creature  stands,  a  triumph  of  nature 
and  the  couturiere's  art. 

The  spectacle  is  indubitably  challenging  to 
the  interest.  The  question  will  arise,  how- 
ever, What  effect  does  all  this  delving  by  a 
man  into  the  selection  of  women's  frocks  and 
frills,  of  the  study  of  women's  fascinations, 
for  self-use  have  on  his  soul?  Of  course,  we 
may  here  pause  to  reflect  that  there  are  any 
quantity  of  very'  masculine  men  whose  souls 
are  far  less  creditable  to  them  than  Julian 
Eltinge's  probably  is  to  him,  for  this  actor — 
or  entertainer,  as  he  has  now  become — be- 
longs to  the  ranks  of  hard  workers,  and  no 
doubt  he  is  kept  busy  up  to  the  eyes  the  whole 
time  profoundly,  and  for  all  we  know  health- 
fully, absorbed  in  maintaining  his  specialty. 
Judging  from  Mr.  Eltinge's  demeanor  when 
the  stage  action  permits  him  to  relapse  into 
his  proper  sex,  he  is  quite  normally  mascu- 
line, and  not  at  all  beautiful,  merely  good- 
looking  in  a  smooth-faced,  smiling,  eminently 
prosaic  style.  His  smile  always  retains  a 
somewhat  feminine  radiance;  in  other  respects 
he  is  altogether  a  Mister. 

The  performance  in  its  totality  did  not  con- 
sist of  a  full  length  play.  It  begins  with 
some  excellent  vaudeville  numbers :  the  La- 
vars  in  whirlwind  dances  ;  Cleo  Cascoigne,  a 
tiny    singer   with    a   sweet,    fresh,    flexible    so- 
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prano  voice  with  which  she  rendered  a  lot 
of  coloratura  quite  in  the  prima  donna  style; 
Dainty  Marie,  who  has  become  a  familiar 
figure  to  us  in  vaudeville,  and  the  Arnaut 
brothers,  a  highly  diverting  pair  of  eccentric 
entertainers  who  do  everything  in  first-class 
style;  clown  make-up,  clown  comedy,  acrobatic 
stunts  intermingled  with  music,  and  the  bird 
love-making  act,  which  we  have  also  seen  at 
the  Orpheum.  The  pair  are  first-class  panto- 
mimists,  and  when  they  pour  out  those  plenti- 
ful, mysterious  ripples  and  trills  which  sound 
much  more  like  bird  notes  than  whistlings, 
and  back  it  up  with  comic  pantomime  not  in 
the  least  horseplayed  or  overemphasized,  they 
could  almost  move  a  barber's  block  to  mirth. 

These  vaudeville  attractions  and  some  few 
others  preceded  a  playlet  by  June  Mathis 
which  began  with  some  explanatory  movie 
scenes  and  contained  several  effective  songs 
for  Julian  Eltinge,  composed  by  Cora  Mc- 
Geachy.  In  this  playlet  Mr.  Eltinge  sticks  to 
his  custom  of  playing  the  role  of  a  man  who, 
for  a  frolic,  impersonates  a  woman :  thus 
gaining  the  desirable  opportunities  for  the  oc- 
casional resumption  of  a  bass  voice,  a  manly 
stride,    a   pipe   or  cigar. 

Of  course,  in  this  impersonation  Mr.  E1-, 
tinge  was,  as  ever,  marvelously  gowned,  al- 
though I  think  the  vampire  robe  will  take  the 
cake  with  women.  The  playlet  is  a  mere 
trifle,  the  idea  being  the  disciplining  of  a 
jealous  wife  by  bringing  on  the  scene  the 
husband's  college  chum,  who  has  playfully 
specialized  among  his  mates  as  an  imper- 
sonator of  women.  He  comes  as  a  beautiful 
stranger  to  whom  the  husband  makes  ardent 
love.  Result,  frantic  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  wife,  disconcerting  revelation  of  the  truth, 
shame,  repentance,  and  a  grand  reconciliation, 
a  sweetheart  also  being  provided  for  the 
roguish  impersonator  by  a  complaisant  play- 
wright. 


THE  UPTOWN  LITTLE   THEATRE. 


There  have  been  three  points  of  special  in- 
terest claiming  the  atteotion  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  Little  Theatre  on  Clay 
Street,  consisting  of  Emelie  Melville  in  a 
pathetic  little  sketch  of  Darby  and  Joan  devo- 
tion, of  La  Estrellita  in  "The  Pantomime  of 
the  Shawls,"  and  in  the  presentation  of  a  new 
playlet  by  Miss  Eulalie  Andreas,  a  New  York 
writer  who  is  making  her  residence  in  San 
Francisco,  the  hostess  of  the  club,  which  we 
shall  probably  see  played  in  a  bigger  theatre. 
Emelie  Melville  in  the  Welsh  playlet  "The 
Merry,  Merry  Cuckoo"  set  the  auditors  to 
weeping  in  spite  of  the  jubilant  title  of  the 
piece  and  its  somewhat  attenuated  pathos.  It 
shows  how  instinctively  love  and  devotion 
will  rend  the  purely  conventional  restrictions 
imposed  by  an  intolerant  and  jealous  religious 
creed.  There  have  been  any  quantity  of 
meddling  Loury  Pritchards  in  Great  Britain, 
the  narrow  zealot  in  Jeannette  Marks'  play 
serving  as  a  type  for  the  soured  virgins  of 
middle  age  whose  lack  of  natural  family  ties 
has  curdled  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in 
their  austere  bosoms.  One  wonders  if  the 
type  surv:ves  the  war  in  the  usual  quantity, 
and  one  hopes  and  believes  it  does  not. 

"The  Woman  of  It,"  Miss  Andreas'  playlet, 
made  a  sure  hit,  for  it  has  ready  humor, 
plenty  of  snap,  brisk  dialogue,  dramatic  verve, 
and  a  good  denouement,  the  emotional  ten- 
sion being  relieved  by  quick  alternations  of 
comedy ;  something  almost  demanded  by  the 
average  American  theatre-goer.  The  players 
entered  into  the  piece  with  zest  on  account 
of  these  qualities,  Pearl  King  Tanner  render- 
ing, with  emotional  effectiveness,  the  role  of 
a  temperamental  comedienne  who  yearned  for 
sob  stuff.  The  piece  is  of  the  vaudeville 
stamp,  and  is  bound  to  please  vaudeville  au- 
diences. 

"La  Estrellita"  proved  to  be  something  of 
a  surprise  to  such  of  us  as  had  not  seen  her. 
I  supposed  she  was  merely  an  everyday  caba- 
ret performer,  but  she  is  a  Spanish  exotic, 
and  an  artist  in  her  line.  Queer  how  much 
more  sex  charm  these  European  women  have 
than  our  boyishly  unconscious  American  girls; 
such  as  those  two  dear  little  half-opened  lilies 
that  play  in  alternation  in  the  role  of  Sylvia. 
"La  Estrellita"  is  like  a  dazzling  tropical 
flower ;  a  handsome,  black -haired  creature 
with  sinuous  movements,  long,  narrow  eyes, 
and  the  subtly  challenging  gaze  of  a  Latin 
coquette.  Her  pantomime  of  the  shawls  is 
beautifully  effective,  providing  you  are  not 
too  literal  in  demanding  to  know  just  exactly 
what  it  means.  The  stage  is  set  simply,  yet 
with  excellent  taste  ;  a  few  carved  pieces,  in- 
cluding a  large  chest,  an  Oriental  rug  cover- 
ing the  floor,  and  a  beautiful  lantern  of 
Oriental  design  hanging  above.  In  this  setting 
"La  Estrellita"  is  discovered  seated  and  pen- 
sive. Her  gaze  falls  on  the  chest,  and  then, 
in  a  scene  half  dance,  half  pantomime,  she 
draws  forth  a  series  of  beautiful  Spanish 
shawls,  draping  herself  in  each  one,  and,  with 
a  woman's  graceful  vanity,  admiring  herself 
before  she  casts  it  aside.  They  are  gorgeous, 
fringed  squares  of  rich  silk,  heavily  em- 
broidered, some  in  stormy  blues  and  greens, 
some  in  color  Spanishly  gay,  the  pantomime 
closing   with   the    subsidence    of   the    dancing 


figure  into  an  attitude  of  half  repose,  while 
the  dancer  envelopes  herself  in  a  great  square 
of  fringed,  cream-colored  brocade  that  might 
be  a  bridal  garment.  It  takes  an  exotic  like 
"La  Estrellita,"  so  thoroughly  Spanish  in  her 
type,  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Spanish  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  collection  of  shawls.  She 
fascinates  with  her  rich,  black-haired,  Na- 
zimova-like  foreignness,  with  her  grace,  her 
instinctive  artistry,  her  temperament.  One 
hopes  she  will  realize  her  ambitions,  for  it 
seems  she  wishes  to  -rise  above  the  line  of 
work  demanded  in  cabarets,  and  give  dignified 
recitals  of  dance  pantomime  set  to  appropriate 
music ;  such  music  as  a  Godowsky  might  ar- 
range for  her.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

■  ♦  * 

It  costs  the  United  States  50  cents  a  day 
to  feed  soldiers  in  camps  in  this  country, 
and  more  to  feed  them  in  France,  according 
to  figures  made  public  by  the  War  Department 
Twenty  years  ago  the  daily  ration — three 
meals — cost  just  13  cents  a  man.  The  in- 
crease in  twenty  years  is  350  per  cent.  In 
1898,  when  the  United  States  fought  Spain, 
the  average  cost  of  the  daily  ration  was  12.81 
cents  a  man.  The  cost  increased  gradually 
until  it  reached  18.66  in  1908.  During  the 
campaign  in  Mexico  the  ration  reached  25 
cents  a  day.  In  1916  it  reached  26.87  cents. 
The  beginning  of  the  war  with  Germany 
brought  sharp  advances,  the  figures  in  1917 
going  as  high  as  40  cents.  From  July  1, 
1917,  to  March  31,  1918,  it  averaged  40.46 
cents.  The  higher  cost  of  feeding  the  men 
in  France  is  due  to  the  expense  in  packing 
for  overseas  delivery. 


Customer — I  think  this  meat  is  spoilt 
Butcher — Perhaps  so,  mum.  You  sec.  that 
meat  came  from  a  prize  lamb  and  it  may  have 
been  petted  too  much. — Farm  and  Home. 
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is  surely  on  this  table 

— For  those  who  demand  beautiful 
furniture,  above  the  commonplace,  and  mod- 
erately priced,  we  present  this  table. 

— Really,  a  most  attractive  piece  of 
furniture  a  type  that  you  can  have  con- 
stantly before  you  year  after  year  and  not 
grow  tired  of. 

— The  design  is  a  modern  adaptation 
of  Italian  Renaissance.  Remarkable  good 
taste  has  been  shown  in  the  shaping  of  the 
console  end  supports  and  solid  stretcher 
brace.  And  just  by  way  of  making  it  still 
more  interesting,  a  dainty  beaded  molding 
surmounted  by  a  l^-inch  bevel  encircles 
the  top.  Size  26  by  60  inches.  Antique 
mahogany. 


Price 


$55.00 


—  Come  in,  if  only  to  look.  You  11  find 
courtesy  just  as  much  in  evidence  here 
as  good  merchandise. 


— Seventy  per  cent,  of  our  customers  pay 
cash— thirty   per   cent,    avail   themselves  of    the 

monthly   payment  plan    as  shown   below. 

— A  credit  established  with  the  John  Breuner 
Co.  helps  you  in  many  other  stores — also  in 
other  lines  of  merchandise.  Our  recommenda- 
tion means  capital  to  you.  For  the  customer's 
self-interest  we  believe  a  monthly  payment  ac- 
count the  better.  It  gives  a  record  of  just 
how  you  fulfill  your  contract,  whereas  a  cash 
transaction  is  immediately  closed  and  no  record 
created.  Of  course,  we  will  serve  you  either 
way. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

It  is  a  wonderful  show  sent  here  by  Wil- 
liam Morris  with  Julian  Eltinge  as  the  star, 
and  consequently  the  Columbia  Theatre  is 
doing  an  immense  business.  The  second  and 
final  week  of  the  engagement  begins  Sunday 
night.  The  skit  called  "His  Night  at  the 
Club"  shows  Eltinge  in  a  sort  of  dual  role. 
In  this  number  he  is  supported  by  Arthur 
Shirley,  Velma  Whitman,  Marjorie  Bennett, 
and  others.  Among  the  vaudeville  features 
of  the  show  are  names  of  high  standing.  The 
Lavars  have  a  dancing  act  and  make  a  big 
hit.  Cleo  Gascoigne,  the  diminutive  prima 
donna ;  the  Arnaur  Brothers,  Dainty  Marie, 
and  Sydney  Grant,  the  latter  of  "Canary  Cot- 
tage" fame,  are  all  successes  of  the  perform- 
ance. Matinees  are  given  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

The  first  presentation  in  the  United  States 
of  the  photoplay,  "Ravished  Armenia,"  will 
take  place  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Sun- 
day, the  19th  instant.  It  is  the  life  story  of 
Aurora  Mardiganian,  the  Christian  girl  who 
escaped  from  the  Turks.  Some  startling 
scenes   have   been   taken  by  the   camera. 


The  Alcazar. 
The  assembling  of  the  new  Alcazar  com- 
pany came  at  a  psychological  moment  when 
San  Francisco  was  eager  for  up-to-date  plays 
acted  and  staged  with  real  artistry.  General 
Manager  E.  D.  Price  is  carrying  out  the 
definite  policy  that  made  the  old  Alcazar  ot 
before  the  fire  an  institution  of  coast-to-coast 
fame.  The  infusion  of  new  blood  is  one  es- 
sential. "Nothing  But  the  Truth"  opens  at 
Sunday's  matinee.  It  will  introduce  Walter 
P.  Richardson  in  the  role  created  by  William 
Collier.  The  cast  of  "Nothing  But  the  Truth" 
is  more  notable  than  that  of  the  road  com- 
pany that  previously  presented  it  here.  Belle 
Bennett  is  the  witching  society  belle  whose 
heart  and  future  are  the  stakes  which  inspire 
a  young  broker  to  win  his  bet  that  he  can 
speak  nothing  but  the  truth  for  twenty-four 
hours.  That  fine  aristocrat  of  society  drama, 
Emelie  Melville,  is  specially  engaged.  "Daddy 
Long-Legs,"  with  Belle  Bennett  as  Judy,  will 
soon  be  presented,  and  many  recent  New 
York  releases  will  follow. 


Curran  Theatre. 

Kolb  and  Dill  will  enter  upon  the  second 
week  of  their  successful  Curran  Theatre  en- 
gagement in  their  new  offering,  "As  You 
Were,"  on  Sunday  night,  January  12th. 

They  make  an  ideal  pair  of  entertainers  as 
the  doctor  and  undertaker,  respectively,  of  the 
little  town  of  Liberty,  State  of  Democracy. 
The  general  judgment  is  that  these  are  the 
cleverest  roles  of  their  lengthy  careers. 

Max  Dill  has  contrived  an  ingenious  book 
in  "As  You  Were."  The  lyrics  are  by  Harry 
Williams  and  the  music  was  written  by  Leo 
Flanders.  Some  of  the  songs  which  are 
certain  of  popularity  are  "Rose  Knows," 
"Blighty,"  "How'd  You  Like  to  Live  Your  Kid 


SIDNEY    CORYN 

Continues  his  Series  of  Lectures  on 

"Problems  of  the  Peace  Table" 

At  the 

FAIRMONT    HOTEL,      Every    Monday 

Morning;  at  11  a.m. 

Tickets  SO  cts. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

3d  "POP"  CONCERT 

CURRAN  THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  Jan.  12,  at  2:30  Sharp 

Programme — Overture,  "Zampa,"  Herold  ; 
"Valse  Triste,"  Sibelius;  "Scenes  Pittor- 
esques,"  Massenet;  overture,  "The  Fleder- 
maus"  ("The  Eat"),  Johann  Strauss;  "Sot- 
vejg's  Song,1'  "Wedding  Procession,"  Grieg; 
"Serenade,"  Saint-Saens;  "Loin  du  Bal,"  Gil- 
let;    "The  Preludes,"   Liszt. 

Prices — 25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  except  concert  day;  at  the- 
atre  on   concert  day   only. 

Next — Jan.    17   and    19,  4th   pair  symphonies. 


ALCAZAR 

The  Favorite  Playhouse 

Thi.  Week— Cyril  Maude's  Comedy,  "GRUMPY" 


ONE  WEEK  COM.  SUNDAY  MAT..  Jan.  12 

New  Alcazar  Company 

with  WALTER  P.  RICHARDSON 
BELLE  BENNETT 

In    William   Collier's  Greatest   Comedy    Success 

"Nothing  But  the  Truth" 

First    San    Francisco    Stock   Presentation 
JAN.  19-" DADDY  LONGLEGS" 
Many  New  York  Novelties  to  Follow. 

Every  Night   Prices,   25c,  50c,  75c,   $1 

Mats.   Sun.,   Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,    50c,   75c 


Days  Over?"  and  "I'll  Marry  a  Maid  That's 
Made  Like  You."  The  cast  includes  Julia 
Blanc,  Marie  Rich,  May  Cloy,  Ethel  Martelle, 
Max  Steinle,  George  W.  Banta,  Jr.,  Taylor 
Graves,  and  Frank  A.  Bonner. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  be 
headed  by  Stella  Mayhew,  who  will  sing  songs 
new  and  old.  The  reason  why  Miss  Mayhew 
is  doing  a  single  is  because  Billee  Taylor,  her 
partner  and  husband,  is  now  wearing  the 
khaki  of  Uncle  Sam  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. For  her  coming  engagement  Miss 
Mayhew  has  an  act  that  completely  eclipses 
her   former   efforts. 

Eddie  Borden  will  appear  in  "The  Law- 
Breaker,"  written  for  him  by  H.  P.  Warner. 
"The  Law-Breaker"  is  a  gentleman  burglar 
who  is  not  a  burglar  at  all,  merely  an  excuse 
for  a  line  of  patter  which  amuses  the  audience 
immensely.  Mr.  Borden  has  never  had  ma- 
terial better  suited  to  his  talents,  and  he  is 
particularly  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Courte- 
nay  to  help  him  distribute  it. 

Irene  and  Bobby  Smith  are  two  dainty  girls 
who  are  not  only  attractive  in  appearance, 
but  also  sweet  singers.  Their  efforts  are  a 
bit  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Harry  and  Grace  Ellsworth,  brother  and 
sister,  excel  both  in  song  and  dance.  They 
are  an  exceedingly  ingratiating  pair  and  their 
performance   makes   an    irresistible   appeal. 

Sarah  Padden  will  repeat  her  success  in 
"The  Eternal  Barrier,"  in  which  she  has  es- 
tablished for  herself  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  America's  greatest  actresses. 

George  La  Maire  and  his  assistant,  Clay 
Crouch,  in  the  laughable  skit,  "The  New 
Physician,"  and  Gus  Edwards'  Annual  Song 
Revue  with  Olga  Cook,  the  young  American 
prima  donna  supported  by  a  company  of  thirty 
in  the  musical  comedy,  "The  Fountain  of 
Youth,"  will  be  the  remaining  numbers. 

The  latest  series  of  the  Hearst  Weekly 
and  the  official  American  Red  Cross  Picture, 
"Russia — A  World  Problem,"  will  be  interest- 
ing features  of  a  delightful  bill. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  third  concert  of  the  "Pop"  series  will 
be  given  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  Curran  Theatre  next  Sunday- 
afternoon,   January   12th. 

Herold,  Sibelius,  Massenet,  Johann  Strauss, 
Grieg,  Saint-Saens,  Gillet,  and  Liszt  will  be 
represented  in  this  feast  of  light  music.  An 
extraordinary  musical  gamut  is  run  from  the 
impressionistic  "Scenes  Pittoresques"  of  Mas- 
senet to  Liszt's  perennially  popular  third  sym- 
phonic poem,  "The  Preludes."  Following  is 
the    complete    programme : 

Overture,   "Zampa"    ; Herold 

"Valse    Triste"    Sibelius 

"Scenes    Pittoresques"    Massenet 

Marche,  Air  de  Ballet,  Angelus,  Fete  Boheme 
Overture,    "The    Fledermaus"    ("The    Bat") 

Johann   Strauss 

"Solvejg's   Song"    Grieg 

"Wedding   Procession"    Grieg 

"Serenade" Saint-Saens 

"Loin  du    Bal" Gillet 

"The    Preludes"    Liszt 

None  of  the  three  numbers  programmed  for 
the  fourth  pair  of  symphonies,  to  be  played  at 
the  Curran  Theatre  on  Friday  and  Sunday 
afternoons,  January  17th  and  19th,  have  been 
performed  hitherto  by  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Two  of  the  numbers, 
Rimsky-Korsakow's  symphonic  poem  "Sadko" 
and  Sinegaglia's  overture  to  "Le  Baruffe 
ChiOzotte,"  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time 
in  this  city. 

The  important  number  will  be  Schumann's 
Second  Symphony  in  C  major,  opus  61.  The 
second  and  third  movements  of  this  symphony 
— "scherzo,  allegro  vivace"  and  "adagio  es- 
pressivo" — are  particularly  regarded  by  au- 
thorities as  Schumann's  most  beautiful 
achievements.  

The  first  San  Francisco  appearance  of 
Alexandar  Carlisle  is  announced  for  next 
month  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  She  will  be 
seen  in  the  Booth  Tarkington-Julian  Street 
comedy,  "The  Country  Cousin." 


John  E.  Kellerd,  who  made  quite  a  sensa- 
tion here  last  season  with  his  Shakespearean 
productions,  will  play  a  return  engagement  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre.  On  this  visit  he  will 
bring  a  series  of  elaborate  productions  and  an 
extensive  list  of  players. 


The  one  and  only  film  attraction  for  the 
season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  will  be  "Rav- 
ished Armenia,"  the  life  story  of  Aurora 
Mardiganian,  the  Christian  girl  who  escaped 
the  Turks.  The  picture  will  be  offered  here 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  having 
in  charge  the  funds  for  Armenia  and  Serbia 
The  picture  is  said  to  be  startling. 


Booth  Tarkington  and  Julian  Street,  co- 
authors of  "The  Country  Cousin,"  in  which 
Alexandra  Carlisle  comes  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  say  if  they  should  go  over  the  manu- 
script of  the  play  today  neither  one  would 
be  able  to  pick  out  fifteen  lines  contributed 
singly. 


Curious  Hotel  Customs. 

There  is  an  inn  in  a  town  on  the  Rhine 
wherein,  whenever  a  patron  is  heard  to  swear, 
he  must  place  a  coin  equivalent  to  the  value 
of  one  cent  on  the  bar  of  the  counter. 

Until  recent  years  there  was  a  most  re- 
spectable old  inn  in  Warwickshire,  England, 
the  proprietor  of  which  was  accustomed  to 
invite  all  his  patrons  to  accompany  him  and 
his  wife  Sunday  mornings  to  a  church  directly 
opposite  the  inn.  On  returning  from  service 
each  customer  was  expected  to  partake  of  re- 
freshments offered  by  the  hospitable  landlord 
free    of    charge. 

Those  who  put  up  at  one  hotel  in  Edin- 
burgh obtain,  if  they  are  unaccustomed  to 
the  ways  of  the  place,  a  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scottish  disposition.  Patrons  of 
this  hotel  must  remember  to  keep  their  shoes 
or  boots  in  their  rooms  overnight,  otherwise 
their  footgear  will  be  blacked,  regardless  of 
its   original   color. 

There  is  a  "public  house"  in  Dumfries 
where  may  be  seen  an  old  armchair  alleged 
to  have  been  invariably  used  by  the  poet 
Burns  when  he  visited  the  place.  All  who 
sit  in  this  chair  are  required  to  "treat"  all 
who  may  be  in  the  room   at  the  time. 

There  is  a  tavern  in  the  south  of  France 
where  an  almost  incredible  custom  prevails. 
Patrons  are  allowed  one  drink  only.  Should 
this  prove  insufficient  to  quench  their  thirst, 
they  must  leave  the  inn  and  take  a  walk  be- 
fore they  are  permitted  to  have  another. 

The  Austrian  proprietor  of  an  inn  in  Hun- 
gary evolved  a  quaint  idea  for  providing  funds 
for  charitable  entertainments.  A  patron  in 
this  inn,  seeking  refreshments,  is  expected 
to  knock  on  the  table  or  counter  before  drink- 
ing. Any  violation  of  this  rule  is  penalized 
by  a  small  fine,  and  the  money  thus  obtained 
goes  to  provide  funds  for  the  relief  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  poor  of  the  village. 


Irrigation  in  Italy. 

Professor  Rossati  of  Italy  said  recently  tbat 
the  government  had  mapped  out  an  extensive 
agrarian  scheme  which  is  bound  to  transform 
the  arid  regions  of  the  south  into  areas  of 
perpetual  fertility. 

"Italy,"  Professor  Rossati  continued,  "al- 
ready is  renowned  for  inaugurating  extensive 
irrigation  systems.  During  the  last  fifty  years 
the  country  has  been  the  school  of  irrigation 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  France,  India, 
Egypt,  and  Australia  have  sent  their  best  en- 
gineers to  study  its  methods." 

He  explained  how  the  solution  of  the  agri- 
cultural problem  will  put  the  Italians  in  a 
condition  of  being  able  to  live  well  in  their 
own  country,  something  which  will  reduce 
emigration  enormously. 

"To  expand  the  irrigation  system,"  Pro- 
fessor Rossati  went  on,  "American  machinery 
will  be  needed.  American  material  will  be 
needed  to  build  reservoirs.  Turbines  and  dy- 
namos will  have  to  be  furnished  by  America 
in  large  quantity  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  metal  pipes  will  be  needed  to  carry  the 
water  to  its  destination. 

"In  other  words,  once  the  entire  irrigation 
system  is  established  the  Italian  cultivators 
will  need  modern  agricultural  machinery, 
which  will  come  largely  from  America. 

"On  its  side  Italy  can  send  America  fabrics 
of  silk,   fruit,  and  foodstuffs." 

Professor  Rossati  believes  that  if  America 
needs  Italian  labor  after  peace  has  been  de- 
clared, it  can  obtain  it  in  Italy,  something 
which  will  go  to  establish  new  industrial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 


Corn,  the  most  nearly  universal  crop  raised 
on  American  farms,  is  threatened  by  the  Eu- 
ropean corn  borer,  a  pest  little  less  destructive 
than  the  army  worm  and  far  more  serious, 
because  the  army  worm  is  only  an  occasional 
visitor,  while  the  borer  comes  to  stay  once 
he  becomes  established.  The  initial  pres- 
ence of  the  borer  was  discovered  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  at  present  the  territory  in  which 
it  appears  is  confined  to  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts. If  this  pest  should  escape  to  the  corn 
belt  it  undoubtedly  will  become  the  most  de- 
structive enemy  of  corn  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States,  because  its  ca- 
pabilities of  inflicting  injury  to  the  crop  are 
almost  limitless.  State  and  Federal  authori- 
ties are  striving  to  destroy  the  insect  and  to 
control  and  confine  it  within  the  present  in- 
fested  area. 


For  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  honey 
was  the  only  source  of  sugar.  In  Nero's  time, 
it  is  true,  sugar  from  the  cane  was  unknown, 
but  it  was  considered  as  merely  a  rare 
curiosity  from  Bengal,  where  the  plant  seems 
to  have  originated.  Shukkur  is  the  name  in 
that  country  to  this  day.  Arab  traders  brought 
it  to  Rome  and  Athens,  but  for  centuries  it 
was  used   in   Europe   only  as   a  medicine. 


The  largest  book  in  the  world- -thirteen 
feet  high,  eight  feet  wide,  and  three  feet 
thick — stands  in  the  public  square  in  Ottawa, 
Canada.  It  was  made  and  bound  by  the 
Canadian  government  printing  bureau  at  Ot- 
tawa, and  contains  the  names  of  all  the  con- 
tributors to  the  Victory  Loan. 
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32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO! 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and.  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "  Small  Blacks  " 


Horse  Hospitals. 
The  horse  hospitals  created  by  our  British 
allies  (says  E.  G.  See  in  the  Revue  de  Paris) 
are  models  of  management.  While  every- 
thing military  with  us  appears  poor  and 
gloomy,  among  the  Britons  conditions  are  al- 
most luxurious,  or  at  least  prodigiously  com- 
fortable. Nothing  is  lacking  in  these  estab- 
lishments, however  provisional  they  may  be; 
separate  rooms  for  operations  and  for  the 
dressing  of  wounds  ;  isolation  posts  for  cases 
under  observation ;  stalls  for  patients  ar- 
ranged according  to  kind  and  seriousness  of 
injur}',  or  malady  (contagious  or  not)  ; 
covered  exercise  tracks ;  recreation  fields  for 
convalescents ;  baths ;  drug  stations ;  and  so 
on.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  the  person- 
nel, the  veterinary'  doctors  and  nurses,  are  of 
the  highest  order?  Also  the  recuperated 
horses  are  to  be  counted  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands ;  and  the  economies  realized  reach 
into  the  millions.  Since  the  war  began  the 
English  alone  have  sent  about  two  and  a  half 
million  horses  into  France.  How  many  of 
these  humble,  faithful  auxiliaries  have  fallen 
in  the  accomplishment  of  their  tasks  !  Their 
acts  of  heroism,  of  devotion,  of  intelligence 
cover  a  vast  field  of  story.  Ask  the  soldiers. 
Few  are  they  who  have  not  some  touching 
anecdote  to  tell. 


Bronchitis  is  the  most  fatal  disease  in  Eng- 
land ;  next  comes  consumption,  and  then  heart 
disease,  pneumonia,  and  scarlatina. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BILL 

STELLA  MAYHEW,  "the  Cheeriest  Come- 
dienne," Some  New  and  Some  Old  Songs; 
EDDIE  BORDEN,  the  Eminent  Comedian, 
supported  by  "Sir"  Frederick  Courtney; 
Dainty  Misses  IRENE  and  BOBBY  SMITH, 
presenting  Songs  Worth  While;  HARRY  and 
GRACE  ELLSWORTH  in  a  Smiling  Smatter- 
ing of  Song  and  Dance;  GEORGE  LE 
MAIRE,  assisted  by  Clay  Crouch,  in  "The 
New  Physician";  HEARST  WEEKLY;  OF- 
FICIAL AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  PIC- 
TURE. "RUSSIA— A  WORLD  PROBLEM"; 
SARAH  PADDEN  in  "The  Eternal  Barrier"; 
GUS  EDWARDS'  ANNUAL  SONG  REVUE, 
Introducing  OLGA  COOK  and  Company  of 
Thirty. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  2Sc,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,   50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


POLUMBIA  THEATRE  Tb°-L"6i™ 


Geary  and  Mason  St*. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning  Sunday   Night,    Tanuary    12 

SECOND  AND  LAST   WEEK 

William  Morris  presents 

JULIAN  ELTINGE 

(Himself)   and  a 
Company  of  Distinguished  Artists 

Evgs.    and   Wed.    and  Sat.    mats.,   50c  to    $1.50 
Sundav,   Jan.    19 — First   United   States  show- 
ing of  the   film,   "RAVISHED   ARMENIA." 


fURRAN 

^^     Ellis  and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.         Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second    Big  Week  Starts   Sun.    Night,   Jan.    12 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday. 

KOLB  &  DILL 

In   the   Funniest  of  All   Their   Offerings 

"AS  YOU  WERE" 


BEST  SEATS  $1.00 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  11,  1919. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  musical  critic  of  a  New  York  news- 
paper refers  to  Mile.  Lilli  Boulanger  as  "the 
greatest  woman  composer  the  world  has  yet 
produced."  There  is*  a  certain  mesmeric  spell 
about  such  an  assertion  as  this  that  sends  the 
mind  dimly  groping  down  the  corridors  of 
time  in  the  effort  to  assemble  the  great  women 
composers  of  the  race  and  to  arrange  them 
in  order  of  merit.  But  we  come  back  empty- 
handed.  We  can  not  find  any  great  women 
composers,  and  by  way  of  invoking  the  wrath 
of  the  critic  we  will  make  so  bold  as  to  say 
that  there  are  none.  There  are  women  who 
have  written  music,  many  of  them,  but  they 
were  not  great.  There  has  never  been  a  great 
woman  composer,  and  we  wonder  why. 

Can  it  be  that  women  only  excel  in  the 
pursuits  that  they  have  been  forbidden  to  fol- 
low, that  they  find  a  certain  stimulus  in  the 
prohibitions  of  convention,  but  not  in  its  ac- 
quiescences?  Our  limited  observations,  mainly 
domestic,  encourage  that  view.  Women  do 
well  only  those  things  that  they  are  forbidden 
to  do  at  all.  The  chief  role  assigned  to  them 
has  been  that  of- housekeeper,  and  here  thej 
have  shown  an  incredible  incompetence.  The 
scriptural  woman  who  "ordereth  her  house- 
hold" does  not  exist.  The  hired  work  of  the 
home  is  the  only  branch  of  the  labor  world 
that  stagnates  in  ignominy  and  sullen  resent- 
ments. The  perfection  of  housekeeping  is  to 
be  found  only  where  men  are  in  control,  on 
ships,  for  example,  or  in  armies.  Women  are 
supposed  and  encouraged  to  be  experts  in 
cookery,  but  all  the  greatest  experts  are  men. 
Even  in  occupations  of  their  own  choice,  such 
as  dressmaking,  it  is  the  man  who  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  skilled. 

Now  women  have  always  been  encouraged 
along  the  paths  of  music  and  of  art.  Here, 
at  least,  they  have  never  known  the  frown  of 
disapproval.  Music  and  art  have  been  pre- 
eminent among  those  distinctively  "feminine 
occupations"  recommended  and  applauded  by 
the  tyrannical  male.  The  world  of  women, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  has  been  a  veritable 
forcing  house  for  music  and  art.  One  would 
have  thought  that  even  the  laws  of  chance, 
if  nothing  else,  would  sometimes  have  pro- 
duced a  musical  or  artistic  genius  from  the 
ranks  of  women.  But  there  is  not  one,  al- 
though doubtless  some  one  will  murmur  the 
names  of  Rosa  Bonheur  and  of  Maud  PowelL 
Let  them  pass.  We  will  not  dispute  the  mat- 
ter. But  the  avis  is  so  rara  as  to  be  almost 
non-existent.  Even  in  the  domain  of  nursing 
— although  here  there  has  been  a  vast  im- 
provement— we  are  reminded  of  the  experi- 
ence of  Florence  Nightingale  that  the  roughest 
soldier  made  a  better  and  more  tender  nurse 
than  the  educated  and  refined  woman ;  that 
she  could  teach  a  soldier  to  walk  noiselessly 
across  a  ward,  but  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  teach  a  woman  to  do  this. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  occupations  that 
have  been  forbidden  to  women,  there  we  often 
find  that  the  woman  is  preeminent.  A  woman 
as  the  ruler  of  a  nation,  for  example,  is 
always  looked  upon  as  something  of  an 
anomaly,  although  America  seems  to-be  almost 
the  only  country  where  a  woman  ruler  is 
practically  imposisble  and  where  women  are 
kept    at    arm's    length    from    great    affairs    of 


state.  But  very  many  of  the  greatest  rulers 
in  human  history  have  been  women.  Some 
time  ago  it  was  pointed  out  in  this  column 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  was 
recently  under  the  absolute  rule  of  two  women 
— the  Empress  of  China  and  the  Queen  of 
England.  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
their  highest  glories  under  the  rule  of  such 
women  as  Joan  of  Arc,  Louise,  Catharine, 
Maria  Teresa,  Elizabeth,  and  Victoria.  And 
further  back  we  have  Cleopatra,  Boadicea, 
Isabella,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Some  of  these  women  were  also  great 
soldiers,  among  the  greatest  soldiers  of  the 
race.  America  alone  has  produced  no  su- 
premely great  women.  Perhaps  she  is  too 
young.  Perhaps  her  women  have  been  stulti- 
fied by  flattery,  adulation,  and  the  senseless 
burning  of  incense.  The  women  of  America 
have  so  far  found  no  cultural  status.  They 
have  sent  no  representatives  to  the  Valhalla 
of  the  Mighty.  Professing  to  give  them  all 
things,  we  have  given  them  nothing  except 
votes — that  is  to  say,  nothing  at  all.  We 
even  cultivate  a  special  and  lightsome  de- 
meanor for  use  when  conversing  with  women. 
The  appearance  of  a  single  average  woman 
in  a  room  full  of  average  men  usually  acts  as 
a  sort  of  intellectual  poison  gas.  Do  women 
like  it?  Do  they?  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should.  Intellectually  the  American 
woman  is  immeasurably  the  superior  of  the 
American  man. 


One  wonders  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
toadies  and  the  snobs  who  report  the  doings 
of  the  President  for  the  American  newspapers. 
Surely  such  an  orgy  of  adulation  was  never 
seen  before.  Have  all  these  ready  writers 
been  struck  by  a  sudden  hysteria  that  they 
thus  grovel' on  their  knees  and  smite  their 
foreheads  on  the  ground?  Their  extravagant 
nonsense  is  in  no  way  confirmed  by  European 
newspapers,  while  private  letters  go  a  long 
way  toward  flat  contradiction.  The  President 
has  of  course  been  received  with  all  the  elabo- 
rate courtesy  usually  extended  to  the  head  of 
a  friendly  state  and  with  some  added  em- 
phasis due  to  the  unique  occasion,  but  since 
we  are  called  on  to  determine  whether  it  is 
the  correspondents  that  have  become  insane 
or  the  European  public  it  may  be  said  that 
the  weight  of  evidence  inclines  to  the  former 
supposition. 


Women  have  always  played  an  important 
if  an  unaccredited  part  in  European  di- 
plomacy, but  Mrs.  Rosika  Scbwimmer  is  the 
first  woman  who  has  ever  been  appointed  as 
ambassador  to  a  foreign  country.  Mrs. 
Schwimmer  will  represent  Hungary  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Swiss  government,  and 
she  will  have  a  notable  career  if  only  she  can 
humbug  the  statesmen  of  Switzerland  with 
half  the  success  with  which  she  bamboozled 
Mr.  Henry  Ford  and  his  little  crew  of  half- 
witted enthusiasts. 


I  went  to  France  in  the  third  year  of  her 
war  (says  Fleta  Springer  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine), and  I  was  conscious  of  one  uniform, 
and  one  only,  worn  by  her  women.  A  uni- 
form      incomparbably       chic,       incomparably 
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French,  and  gaining  daily  in  popularity.  A 
plain  black  dress,  with  long,  tightly  fitted 
sleeves,  a  severe  little  bonnet  and  long  veil 
of  black  crepe — that  uniform  and  service  with 
which  no  women  of  the  world  may  ever  hope 
to  compete.  Not  once  in  all  France  did  I 
see  a  Frenchwoman  in  any  costume  so  much 
as  suggesting  an  adaptation  of  the  military 
uniforms  of  the  men.  And  Paris  was  filled 
with  the  masculine  gorgeousness  of  war, 
colors,  and  plumes,  and  dashing  svelte  lines, 
and  clanking  swords,  suggestions  to  fill  the 
fashionable  couturiere's  head  with  ravishing 
dreams  for  madame.  Perhaps  they  had  had 
enough  of  uniforms;  or  perhaps  it  was  just 
a  kind  of  good  taste,  that  unconscious  fas- 
tidiousness of  the  spirit  which  does  not  permit 
one  to  parody  a  sacred  thing.  .  .  .  They 
have  not  even  affected  the  color — the  horizon 
blue — of  the  soldiers  of  France;  perhaps  it 
was  for  them  a  color  too  poignantly  combined 
with   red. 


A  NOVELIST'S  WORK. 


Randall   Parrish  Interviews  Himself  and  Talks  of 
His  Career. 


He  will  be  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action  in 
a  municipal  auto,  there  fittingly  to  commemo- 
rate great  deeds.  A  poet  will  be  available 
by  night  or  day  for  all  occasions — public  as 
well   as   private. 

But  how  shall  a  poet  qualify?  How  be- 
come officially  endowed?  By  length  of  servi- 
tude, or  quantity  and  quality  of  product  ? 
What  the  remuneration  ?  Shall  we  form  a 
poets'  zoo,  each  with  his  own  cage  and  a 
yard  and  trough?  Ah,  here  we  become  lost 
in  a  maze  of  difficulties.  Who  will  adminis- 
ter the  fund  ?  Think  how  Parnassus  might 
be  corrupted ! 

Yet  'tis  worth  the  experiment.  Gayety  will 
be  all  the  world's  portion  when  the  poet,  jeal- 
ous of  his  monetary  grant,  is  found  training 
his  muse  to  jump  and  bark  at  pleasure  of 
politics. — Toledo  Blade. 


I  have  reached  a  point  in  life  where  I  pre- 
fer concealing  the  date  of  my  birth.  The 
gentle  reader  rather  likes  to  picture  his 
favorite  author  as  both  young  and  beautiful, 
and  by  carefully  shaving  off  my  white  whis- 
kers thus  far  I  have  managed  to  get  by. 
However,  I  was  born  within  a  block  of  where 
this  interview  is  being  painfully  prepared, 
and  in  the  wasted  years  before  I  realized  the 
demand  of  the  world  for  me  as  a  writer  I 
tried  my  luck  as  a  store  clerk,  a  cowboy,  a 
locomotive  fireman,  and  a  lawyer.  In  those 
years  I  was  occasionally  affluent,  but  gen- 
erally broke.  It  has  since  become  more  or 
less  a  habit.  My  first  plunge  into  letters  oc- 
curred at  about  the  age  of  eight,  and  natu- 
rally took  the  form  of  verse.  I  recall  but 
four  lines  of  this  effort,  and  as  this  poem 
never  attained  the  dignity  of  print,  no  doubt 
these  should  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  my 
biographers.  They  illustrate  beautifully  my 
literary  style : 

The  outlaw's  eyes  flashed  fire 
As  he   gazed    upon   his   foe, 

And  thought  of  Mary  Ann  McGuire 
He  loved  so  long  ago. 

My  present  admirers  will  observe  in  this 
the  same  dash  and  directness  of  statement  so 
noticeable  in  all  of  my  subsequent  work. 
There  is  no  endeavor  to  become  obscure. 
Here,  in  four  short  lines,  is  masterfully  con- 
densed the  entire  plot;  both  hero  and  heroine 
stand  forth  in  a  way  to  win  instantly  the  in- 
terest and  sympathy  of  the  gentle  reader. 
There  is  no  waste  of  time  or  sentiment.  This 
evidenced  even  then  the  superior  craftsman- 
ship. 

With  such  a  start  to  "arrive"  was  a  very 
simple  matter.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  dis- 
cover a  publisher  who  realized  just  what  the 
people  wanted.  In  this  I  was  lucky,  and  there 
is  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell.  I  confide 
this  secret  of  success  freely  to  all  literary 
aspirants.  It  would  be  unfair  to  conceal  the 
truth  any  longer. 

But  seriously,  I  must  confess  to  writing 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  entertainment.  I 
have  no  other  thought,  and  hence  feel  that 
my  output  should  be  judged  from  this  stand- 
point. I  would  much  rather  produce  contribu- 
tions of  more  lasting  value,  but  must  live  and 
support  a  family.  The  book  of  which  I  am 
really  proud  is  my  Illinois  history ;  but  I 
would  starve  on  its  sale.  What  the  public 
buys  is  fiction,  and  I  yield  to  the  demand. 
In  these  hasty  confessions  of  how  I  broke 
into  literature  I  am  reminded  that  there  are 
captious  critics  who  would  deny  strenuously 
that  I  have  ever  achieved  such  a  distinction. 
All  right;  let's  grant  it  true.  After  all,  what 
is  the  difference?  I  have  published  twenty- 
three  books  in  eighteen  years,  of  which  more 
than  two  million  copies  have  been  sold,  and 
those  who  read  me  and  care  for  me  are  every- 
where. They  write  me  now  and  then  and  tell 
me  so.  There  is  the  answer;  that  is  what 
counts,  what  really  means  more  in  encourage- 
ment and  inspiration  than  even  publishers' 
checks  or  the  grudging  appreciation  of  those 
who  pick  up  a  book  in  the  spirit  of  criticism. 
The  toast  I  drink  is  to  my  readers.  May 
they  flourish  and  have  money  to  spend. — 
Ch  icago    News. 

-«-•-*- 

Endowment  for  Poets. 
A    contemporary    suggests    that    poets — and 
poetry7 — he   endowed. 

Should  such  a  great  and  holy  reform  be 
established  the  stream  of  poesy  will  at  last  be 
undammed.  The  singer  will  break  his  chains. 
The  world  may  finally  slake  its  burning  thirst 
in  limpid  pools  of  truth.  The  lyre  will  be 
heard  in  every  town  and  hamlet.  Men  will 
read  poetry  at  meals,  then  improvise  it  in 
their  sleep.  Newspapers  and  magazines  will 
teem  with  it.  There  will  be  swarms  of  poets, 
like  mosquitos,  catching  inspiration  from 
every  twig  and  leaf — and  fat  government  sub- 
sidies. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  poet  will  become  a  sort 
of  public  utility,  like  the  fire  department.  His 
job  will  be  to  kindle  fire,  not  to  extinguish  it. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Leonard  Crane,  sergeant  of  police  at  In- 
dianapolis, walked  into  a  barber  shop  recently 
and  was  greeted  by  the  colored  porter,  who 
said:  "What's  the  latest  from  Europe,  cap?" 
"According  to  reports,  the  Kaiser  has  abdi- 
cated," replied  Sergeant  Crane.  "Is  that  so? 
I  knew  that  guy  would  kill  hisself,"  sighed  the 
porter. 

The  elderly  millionaire  was  asknig  the  ad- 
vice of  one  of  his  friends  at  the  club.  "Would 
you  consider  it  any  harm  to  deceive  her  about 
my  age  ?,J  he  asked.  "Perhaps  not."  "I'm 
sixty-two.  How  would  it  do  to  confess  to 
fifty-two."  "I  think  your  chances  with  Gladys 
would  be  better  if  you  said  you  were  seventy- 
two,"  said  the  friend. 


"Did  the  postman  leave  any  letters,  Mary?" 
"Nothing  but  a  post-card,  ma'am."  "Who  is 
it  from,  Mary?"  "And  do  you  think  I'd  read 
it,  ma'am?"  asked  the  girl,  with  an  injured 
air.  "Perhaps  not.  But  any  one  who  sends 
me  a  message  on  a  post-card  is  either  stupid 
or  impertinent."  "You'll  excuse  me,  ma'am," 
returned  the  girl,  loftily;  "but  that's  a  nice 
way  to  be  talkin'  about  your  own  mother." 


A  soldier  who  had  fought  in  the  war  with 
conspicuous  valor  obtained  after  his  return 
home  a  situation  in  the  service  of  a  lady  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.  One  day  his  mistress 
was  talking  to  him  about  his  military  career, 
and  asked  him :  "In  all  your  experience  of 
the  war  what  struck  you  as  the  most  won- 
derful of  all?"  "Well,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "what 
struck  me' most  was  all  the  bullets  that  missed 
me." 


A  California  sheriff  was  discussing  the  way 
in  which  different  prisoners  accept  sentences. 
Among  others  he  mentioned  a  pair  of  negroes 
whom  he  was  taking  to  San  Quentin.  "What 
you-all  bein'  shet  up  for,"  demanded  one 
dusky  prisoner  of  his  companion.  "Ah  sorta 
busted  up  a  friend  of  mah  wife's,  an'  he  done 
croaked,"  was  the  answer.  "An'  how  long  are 
you  sentenced  for  ?"  persisted  the  other. 
"From  now  awn,"  the  murderer  answered 
sourly. 


A  well-known  Los  Angeles  dentist,  who  had 
been  made  nervous  by  frequent  burglaries  in 
bis  vicinity,  was  somewhat  startled  recently 
by  having  a  man  come  regularly  at  the  same 
hour  every  evening  and  sit  on  his  doorstep. 
He  finally  suggested  that  if  it  would  be  all 
the  same  to  him  he  would  be  pleased  to  have 
him  divide  his  attention  and  sit  on  some 
neighbor's  doorstep  for  a  while.  "But  it 
wouldn't  be  the  same,"  shouted  the  visitor  in 
return,  "nor  anything  like  it.  You  are  a 
dentist,    and    I    have    an    aching    tooth    and    I 


haven't  the  courage  to  have  it  pulled  out.  I 
come  here  every  afternoon  trying  to  make 
up  my  mind  to  have  it  out,  and  as  soon  as  1 
come  in  sight  of  your  house  it  stops  aching, 
but  when  I  sit  on  your  doorstep,  and  the  con- 
founded thing  knows  it  can  be  pulled  out  if  it 
gives  me  trouble,  I  have  some  rest." 


In  parts  of  Scotland  sailors  and  soldiers 
are  allowed  to  travel  on  any  public  vehicle  at 
half  the  usual  fare.  A  certain  staff  officer, 
with  an  opinion  of  himself,  got  on  an  Edin- 
burgh tram  and  offered  a  new  girl  conductor 
only  half  the  fare.  She  said,  "You  can  not 
go  for  that  money."  "Don't  you  see  what  I 
am  ?"  asked  Brass  Hat.  "Yes,  I  do,"  she  said, 
"but  Salvation  Army  officers  must  pay  full 
fare." 


The  crowd  around  the  ticker  was  discussing 
the  operations  of  a  youthful  speculator,  who 
shall  be  nameless.  Said  one:  "I  hear  he  was 
hit  on  the  head  with  a  golf  ball  two  years 
ago  and  has  been  rather  stupid  ever  since." 
"Maybe  so,"  said  the  floor  manager,  "but  he 
has  cleaned  up  a  million  or  more  in  the  same 
time."  "Gee!"  said  the  first.  Then  after  a 
pause,  "Say,  how  do  you  go  about  learning  to 
play  golf?" 


"There  were  two  actresses  in  an  early  play 
of  mine,"  said  an  author,  "both  very  beauti- 
ful ;  but  the  leading  actress  was  thin.  She 
quarreled  one  day  at  rehearsal  with  the  other 
lady,  and  she  ended  the  quarrel  by  saying, 
haughtily:"  'Remember,  please,  that  I  am  the 
star.'  'Yes,  I  know  you're  the  star,'  the  other 
retorted,  eyeing  with  an  amused  smile  the 
leading  actress'  long,  slim  figure,  'but  you'd 
look  better,  my  dear,  if  you  were  a  little 
meteor.' " 


The  teacher  was  teaching  the  meaning  of 
some  new  words.  Among  them  was  the  word 
"monopoly."  She  told  of  the  monopolies  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  -and  then  of  sqme  of  the 
present  day.  Then  to  make  sure  that  every 
one  understood  it  she  decided  to  make  a  more 
specific  example.  "Jakie" — she  turned  to  the 
son  of  a  pawnbroker — "supposing  that  there 
was  a  great  snow  on  the  ground  and  that  all 
of  the  sleds  this  town  held  belonged  to  your 
father.  What  would  he  then  have?"  Jakie's 
eyes  grew  bright  and  his  voice  eager  as  he 
flashed  back  the  answer:  "A  chance  to  make 
a  lot  of  money." 


Senator  Penrose  claims  that  the  oldest  joke 
is  the  one  about  the  doctor  who  was  called 
to  the  home  of  an  old  negro.  When  the 
negro's  wife  opened  the  door  the  doctor  said : 
"What's  the  matter  now,  Mandy  ?"  "Oh, 
doctah,  Mose  is  powerful  sick,"  replied  Mandy. 
"What  happened  to  him?"  asked  the  doctor. 
"Well,"  replied  Mandy,  "it  was  this  way, 
doctah.  Mose  works  in  a  livery  stable  an' 
one    of   them    mules   got   sick.      An'   the    boss 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL  TRUST 

HEAD  OFFICE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

December  31,  1918 
RESOURCES 

First  Mortgage  Loans  on   Real  Estate $29,915,661.41 

Other  Loans    (Collateral  and   Personal) 29,953,373.52 

Banking    Premises,    Furniture,    Fixtures    and    Safe    Deposit    Vaults     (Head    Office 

'    and  Branches)    3,486,319.21 

Other    Real    Estate 302,817.75 

Customers'  Liability  under  Letters  of  Credit 420,010.96 

Other    Resources    449,415.30 

United   States,   State,   Municipal  and  Other  Bonds $14,53S,649.45 

CASH  and  Due  from  Banks 14,479,913.90—  29,018,563.35 

Total ! $93,546,161.50 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    Paid    Up $  5,000,000.00 

Surplus    $1,250,000.00 

Undivided  Profits  750,000.00 —    2,000,000.00 

Dividends  Unpaid    188,31 1.50 

Letters   of   Credit 420,010.96 

DEPOSITS   85,937,839.04 

Total $93,546,161.50 

A.  P.  GIANNINI  and  W.  R.  WILLIAMS,  being  separately  duly  sworn  each  for  himself, 
says  that  said  A.  P.  Giannini  is  President  and  that  said  W.  R.  Williams  is  Cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Italy,  the  Corporation  above  mentioned,  and  that  every  statement  contained  herein  is  true 
of  his  own  knowledge  and  belief.  A.  P.  GIANNINI. 

W.  R.  WILLIAMS. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  December,  1918. 
THOMAS  S.  BURNES,  Notary  Public. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  GROWTH 

As   Shown  by  a  Comparative   Statement  of  Our   Resources: 

December  31, 1904 $285,436.97 

December    31,    1906 $1 ,8g9,947.28 

December  31,  1908 ..  .$2,574,004.90 

December  31, 1910 $6,539 ,861.49 

December  31,  1912 $11,228,814.56 

December  31,  1914 $18,030,401.59 

December  31,  1916 $39 ,  805  ,  995 ,  24 

December  31,  1917 $77,473,152.79 

DECEMBER  31,  1918  $93,546,161.50 

MiiMDBD    r»E-   ncDnciTnnc  5  December  31,1917,  141,298 

NUMBER  OF  DEPOSITORS  \  December  31>  1918>  ,61>626 

Savings  Deposits  Made  On  or  Before  Jan.  10,  1919,  Will  Earn  Interest  from  Jan.  1,  1919. 


phoned  for  a  veterinary  and  the  veterinary 
sent  some  cathartic  powdah  oveah  an'  told 
Mose  to  put  the  powdah  in  the  tube  an'  open 
the  mule's  mouth  an'  blow  the  powdah  down 
the  mule's  throat."  "Well,"  said  the  doctor, 
"what  happened?"  "What  happened?"  re- 
plied Mandy.  "Enuff  happened.  That  dog- 
gone  mule   blowed   first." 


"Dear  me,"  observed  Mrs.  Languid,  lazily, 
as  she  settled  herself  in  her  steamer  chair 
and  gazed  leisurely  about  her  through  her 
one-hoss  lorgnette.  "How  wonderfully  con- 
venient these  ocean  steamers  are,  to  be  sure  ! 
Why,  we  won't  even  be  troubled  to  punish 
little  Algernon  when  he  is  naughty.  All  we'll 
have  to  do  is  to  lay  him  across  a  coil  of  rope 
in  one  of  those  spanking  breezes  we  read  so 
much  about." 


The  war  was  over  and  the  new  woman  was 
fully  developed.  Gone  were  the  petticoats  and 
fal-de-lals.  Women  aimed  at  being  rational 
in  character  and  dress.  In  such  an  after-the- 
war  household  Mr.  Eigboy  was  washing  out 
baby's  bottle  when  his  wife  came  down  dressed 
for  going  out.  "Are  you  going  out?"  whined 
Mr.  Bigboy.  "Yes,"  said  his  wife,  patting  his 
cheek.  "It's  the  big  meeting  at  the  lodge." 
"Then — then,"  said  the  man,  and  his  lips 
trembled,  "if  you're  not  in  by  11  o'clock  I'll — 
I'll  go  home  to  father." 


Henry  Sohnschmidt,  a  millionaire  of 
Charleston,  was  talking  about  Prussians  in 
business.  "Their  conceit  and  arrogance  are 
positively  ludicrous,"  he  declared.  "I  remem- 
ber a  Prussian  dye  salesman  who  once  called 
on  me.  It  was  about  some  new  dyes,  and  he 
made  the  sale.  Then  he  got  up,  and  said 
pompously:  'But,  Mr.  Sohnschmidt,  I  will 
not  drespass  further  on  der  time  of  a  busy 
man.'  'Not  at  all,'  I  replied;  'I'm  not  very 
busy.'  'Oxcuse  me,'  retorted  the  Prussian,  T 
was   referring  to   meinself.'  " 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Highbrow  Hen. 
Said  Farmer  Dole  to  his   speckled  hen, 
"Why    don't    you    lay    for   me    now    and    then?' 
Said  the   speckled  hen  to   Farmer   Dole, 
"Because    I've    taken    up    birth    control." 
— Oliver  Herford,  in  "The  Laughing  Willow." 


The  Stained  Soldier's  Lament. 
A  happy  recruit  in  a  brand-new  suit 

Was  I  but  a  short  time  ago. 
I   was   tidy    and    neat    from   my    head   to   my    feet, 

As   spotless   as   new-fallen    snow. 

There  wasn't  a  jigger  cut  more  of  a  figure 

In  all   of  the  army   than   I. 
I  was  all  to  the  taffy,  I  had  the  girls  daffy, 

My  business   was  making  'em  sigh. 

Yes,   a   happy   recruit  in  a  brand-new  suit 

I  used  to  be.  What  am  I  now? 
As  dirty  a  tramp  as  you'll  find  in  the  camp; 

My  clothes  were  all  covered  with  chow. 

It's  the  darned  mess-hall  that  I  blame  for  my  fall, 
Where  the  tables  have  cracks  by  the  score, 

And  the  coffee  and  stew  can  trickle  right  through, 
And  the  gravy  comes  down  in  a  pour. 

Each  day  a  new  stain,  to  .my  sorrow  and  pain, 
On  my  shirt  or  my  breeches  appears, 

Yes,  a  new  spot  each  day  and  I'm  pining  away, 
And  soon  it  will  move  me  to  tears. 

For  a  girlie  I  know  prefers  not  to  go 

With  the  dirtiest  soldier  in  camp. 
A  happy  recruit  in  a  brand-new  suit 

I  used  to  be.     Now  I'm  a  tramp. 

— New   York  Evening  Post. 


When  the  Peace  Conference  Is  On. 
I    read  the  copious    Creelograms   that   come  across 
the  sea, 
And  I  wonder  what  is  happening  over  there. 
The  lengthy  statement  of  details  is  placed  in  front 
of  me; 
Still,    I    wonder    what    is    happening    over    there. 
I    wouldn't    hint,    you    understand,     that    Brother 

Creel    would    lie, 
Although  he's  not  that  other  George,  who  couldn't 

if  he'd  try. 
Yet  when  his  censored  yarn  assails  my  Didymistic 
eye, 
I  wonder  what  is  happening  over  there. 

With  Artie  Burleson  on  guard  at  every  cable  end, 

One  wonders  what  is  happening  over  there. 
With    nothing    coming,    only    what    G.    C.    will    let 
them    send, 
We  wonder  what  is  happening  over  there. 
We  used  to  watch  the  sheets  for  several  versions 

of  the  news; 
Instead    of    that    we're    now    regaled    with    one    ob- 
server's views. 
How  can    he   have   such   privilege   and    never    once 
abuse  ? 
I  wonder  what  is  happening  over  there! 

"One    Wilson    from    the    U.    S.    A.    is    dominating 
things" — 
I   wonder  what  is  happening  over  there. 
"Our  Woodrow  stands  ace-high  above  that  measly 
bunch    of   kings" — 
I'd  like  to  know  what's  happening  over  there. 
If    Welliver    or    Ackerman    were    there    to    snoop 

about, 
If    Blythe    or    Irvin    Cobb    were    free    to    give    a 

warning    shout, 
The  facts  about  the  conference  would  certainly  get 
out — 
I  wonder  what  is  happening  over  there! 

— Strickland  Gillilan,  in  Life. 


Replace  Your 

Old'fashioned 

Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran- 
teed forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  {or  a  Iree  cory  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  By  all  plumbers 

fftfain  Offices  and  Show  cRpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FaSories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  Cab 


I    -I      C    I. 
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General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir.  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay.  Cal.  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street     :     San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Phone— Douglas   2283 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    priming    the    Argonaut    U 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First  Street,  corner   Minns, 

San  Francisco 

THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established   1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.       :       SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    •    Manager 
Fred's:  S.  Dice,  Assistant  Manager 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS*  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and   Sick   Room   Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco  Cal. 
Telephone    Douglas  4017 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,   and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Stree 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  11,  1919. 


NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle    of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco    will   be    found   in 
the    following    department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Leslie  Page  and  Lieu- 
tenant Donald  Armstrong  of  the  Aviation  Corps, 
United  States  Army,  was  solemnized  in  France  on 
December  16th.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Page  of  San  Rafael  and  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  John  Mailliard,  Mrs.  Horatio  Hellmann, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Page.  She  is  a  cousin  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond,  Mrs.  Charles 
Buckingham,  Mrs.  Temple  Bridgman,  Miss  Marion 
Leigh  Mailliard,  Mr.  Ward  Mailliard,  Mr.  Page 
Mailliard,  Mr.  Ralston  Page,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Mailliard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Olivia 
Pillsbury,  to  Baron  Alfred  de  Ropp.  The  bride- 
elect  is  the  granddaughter  of  General  Charles 
Taylor  and  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Boston  and  of  Mr. 
Evan  S.  Pillsbury  of  this  city.  She  is  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Evan  S.  Pillsbury,  Jr.,  and  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
Walter  Bliss  and  of  Mr.  John  Taylor  of  Boston. 
Baron  de  Ropp  is  the  son  of  Baron  de  Ropp  and 
Baroness  de  Ropp  and  brother  of  Mrs.  Eric  Fisher 
Wood  and  of  Baron  Harold  de  Ropp,  who  is  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Margaret  Trimble.  He  is  a  nephew 
of  Mrs.  Harry  Webb  of  New  York. 

In  compliment  to  Captain  Fletcher  Harper  and 
Mrs.  Harper,  who  have  recently  taken  apartments 
at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  Mrs.  Jane  Selby 
Hayne  entertained  at  dinner  at  her  home  in  San 
Mateo  Monday  night.  Her  guests  included  Captain 
Fletcher  Harper  and  Mrs.  Harper,  Captain  Spauld- 
ing  Jenkins  and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Rennie 
Schwerin,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Mr.  Edward 
Eyre,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Harry  Hunt. 

Dr.  Herbert  Moffitt  and  Mrs.  Moffitt  gave  a 
dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broad- 
way, when  they  entertained  Dr.  Herbert  Allen 
and  Mrs.  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
Colonel  Daniel  Jackling  and  Mrs.  Jackling,  Miss 
Mary  Jolliffe,  Miss  Frances  Jolliffe,  and  Miss 
Harriett  Jolliffe. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  reception  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Broadway,  when  she 
entertained  Dr.  William  Younger  and  Mrs. 
Younger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Chapman,  Captain 
Frank  Helm  and  Mrs.  Helm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Murphy,  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mrs.  S.  K. 
McRae,  Miss  Mary  Phelan,  Miss  Maye  Colburn, 
Mr.  Enrique  Grau,  Mr.  Maurice  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Philip  Paschel. 

Miss  Betty  George  entertained  at  a  dinner  Mon- 
day evening  at  her  home  in  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  when  her  guests  included  Miss  Evangeline 
Johnson,  Miss  Alice  de  la  Mar,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Baldwin,  Lieutenant  John  Bok,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieu- 
tenant John  Durham,  U.  S.  N.,  Ensign  Tylor 
Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Ensign  Frederick  Ford, 
U.  S.  N. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Edith  Young,  bride-elect  ol 
Ensign  Edward  McLaughlin,  U.  S.  N.,  Miss  Fran- 
ces Johnson  entertained  at  tea  Friday  afternoon 
at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street.  Her  guests  in- 
cluded Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss  Margaret  Perkins, 
Miss  Newell  Bull,  Miss  Eleanor  Klink,  Miss  Mary 
Harrison,  Miss  Agnes  Harrison,  Miss  Ellen  Hindes, 
Miss  Virginia  Younger,  Miss  Barbara  Ball,  Miss 
Helen  Perkins,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Meyer,  and 
Miss  Barbara  Sesnon. 

Mr.  William  Chapin  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  his  home  on  California  Street,  when  he 
entertained  Miss  Betty  George,  Miss  Anne  Peters, 
Miss  Constance  Hart,  Ensign  Tyler  Smith,  U.  S. 
N.,  Mr.  Walter  Kirk,  and  Mr.  George  Mc- 
Near,   Jr. 

Ensign  Lawrence  Gray  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  His  guests  included 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Wilson,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss 
Betty  George,  and  Mr.  Howard   Spreckels. 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  Leslie  Mhoon,  who  is  the 
house  guest  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Magee,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Spens  Black  entertained  at  dinner  re- 
cently at  their  home  in  Oakland.  Those  who 
accepted  their  hospitality  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Milton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Fair,  Miss  Elsa  Schilling,  and 
Mr.  Monroe  English. 

Several  of  the  visiting  French  officers  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  The  party  included  Miss  Anne  Peters, 
Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Com- 
mandant Cravoisier,  Lieutenant  de  Pimodan,  Comte 
d'Auzac,  Lieutenant  du  Breil,  Lieutenant  Cornier, 
and  Lieutenant  Blanchard. 

Major  Robert  McDonald  gave  a  party  last  Fri- 
day evening  .at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  when  he 
entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Miss 
Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  and  Major 
Joseph    Treat. 

Miss  Willis  Walker  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  the  Town  and  Country  Club.  Her  guests 
included  Mrs.  Hasket  Derby,  Mrs.  Clinton  Walker, 
Mrs.  Frank  King,  and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry. 

Mrs.  Walter  Martin  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling.  Those  who  accepted  her 
.hospitality  were  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Walter 
filer,  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mrs.  George  Ncwhall, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs 
Gerald    Rathbone,    and    Mrs.    Laurance    Scott. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Harrison  of  Boston  gave  a 
supper-dance  Friday  evening  for  the  friends  of 
her  nieces,  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Agnes  Harrison. 
Her  guest.,  were  Miss  Helen  Horst,  Miss  Newell 
Bull,  Miss  Hazel  Horst,  Miss  Elizabeth  Burke, 
Miss  Mai'on  Dunne,  Miss  Barbara  Sesnon,  Miss 
hy  aylor,  and  Miss  Adele  Chevaliei. 
Du  -di    treat   dinner    at    the    Marin    Golf   and 


Country  Club  last  Tuesday  evening  was  enjoyed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Armsby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Plunkett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Home,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Starr  Keeler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
Dibblee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Ord,  Dr.  Henry 
Howitt  and  Mrs.  Howitt,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrest 
Carey. 

In  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling, 
who  wilt  leave  shortly  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  Mrs. 
Frank  Judge  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Bur- 
lingame Country  Club.  Her  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gros- 
beck  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  and 
Dr.  Tracy  Russell. 

In  honor  of  Lieutenant  Edmunds  Lyman  and 
Mrs.  Lyman,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs  was  a  dinner 
host  a  few  evenings  ago  at  El  Mirasol  in  Santa 
Barbara,  when  he  entertained  Miss  Clara  Oliver, 
Miss  Dorothy  Fithian,  Miss  Gladys  Keeney,  Mr. 
Otis  Chatfield-Taylor,  Mr.  Charles  Jackson,  and 
Lieutenant  John  Wylie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  entertained  at  a 
dinner  recently  at  Del  Monte,  where  they  have 
been  enjoying  a  brief  sojourn.  Their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raoul 
Duval,  Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  Dr. 
R.  Renick,  Lieutenant  d'Allard,  Commandant  Cra- 
voisier, Comte  d'Auzac,  and  Lieutenant  de 
Pimodan. 

Mr.  George  Pope  entertained  at  dinner  Friday 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  when  his  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene   Murphy,    and    Miss   Emily   Pope. 

Captain  Spaulding  Jenkins  and  Mrs.  Jenkins 
were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  over  which 
Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  presided  a  few  evenings 
ago  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club.  The  guests 
were  Captain  Fletcher  Harper  and  Mrs.  Harper, 
Mrs.  Jane  Hayne,  Mrs.  Rennie  Schwerin,  Miss 
Arabella  Schwerin,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  Harry  Hunt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott  gave  a  dinner  Thurs 
day  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  when  they 
entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waltei 
Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Colonel  J.  C. 
Faunthorpe,  and  Lieutenant-Commander  William 
Van   Antwerp. 

Miss  Frances  Pringle  entertained  the  members 
of  the  younger  set  .at  a  fancy  dress  party  which 
she  gave  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Pringle. 

Miss  Ruth  Lent  was  a  luncheon  hostess  last 
Saturday  at  the  Francisca  Club,  when  she  enter- 
tained Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss 
Adrienne  Sharp,  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan,  Miss  Fran- 
ces Ames,  Miss  Helen  Hammersmith,  Miss  Dorothy 
Meyer,  Miss  Aileen  McWilliams,  Miss  Josephine 
Drown,  Miss  Nance  Obear,  Miss  Ruth  Whitley, 
Miss  Adelaide  Sutro,  Miss  Francesca  Deering, 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Potter,  Miss  Dorothy  Clark, 
Miss   Eleanor  Welty,  and  Miss   Dolly  Payne. 


Major  Willard  Sperry  and  Mrs.  Sperry  are 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  their  friends 
on  the  birth  of  a  daughter  at  their  home  in 
San   Diego. 

<♦* 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  announces  a  talk 
on  "Current  Events  and  the  Situation  in  New 
York  and  Washington,"  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Gerberding,  to  be  given  on  Tuesday,  January 
21st,  at  10:15  a.  m.,  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Unitarian  Church,  Geary  and  Franklin  Streets. 


Fairmont  Hotel. 

Although  the  holidays  are  over  there  is  no 
diminution  in  the  attendance  at  Rainbow  Lane 
in  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  In  fact  so  popular  has 
this  gathering  place  become  that  dancing  is 
begun  at  7  o'clock  every  night  except  Sunday, 
instead  of  at  8,  and  until  1  o'clock  merriment 
reigns  supreme.  Vanda  Hoft",  the  inspirational 
dancer,  is  offering  a  novelty  in  her  "Tunisian 
Dance,"  while  the  other  specialties  are  novel 
and  fetching. 

The  Sunday  evening  concerts  are  a  feature 
at  the  Fairmont,  the  lobby  always  being 
crowded  with  an  appreciative  audience  of 
music  lovers.  This  Sunday  evening  Lina  Reg- 
giani,  the  soprano  from  the  La  Scala  Opera 
Company,  will  be  the  vocalist  and  her  num- 
bers will  include  "Caro  Nome,"  from  "Rigo- 
letto" ;  "Kiss  Me  Again,"  from  Victor  Her- 
bert's "Mile.  Modiste";  the  "Charmant 
Oiseau,"  from  the  "Perle  de  Brazil,"  and  "La 
Partida,"  by  Alvarez. 

*•» 

In  one  Russian  village  which  the  allies 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  reach  with  their  food 
supplies  a  correspondent  found  one  peasant 
family  eating  swan,  which  they  described  as 
exceedingly  tough.  "It  was  a  sacred  bird 
with  us  before,"  one  of  the  peasants  apolo- 
gized, "but  we  have  no  meat  and  the  Bol- 
sheviki  killed  the  fish  in  our  lake  with  bombs 
from   their   airplanes." 

The  yate,  one  of  Austria's  numerous  hard 
woods,  seems  to  be  the  strongest  known  tim- 
ber, with  an  average  tensile  strength  of  24,- 
000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  a  maxi- 
mum as  high  as  35,000 — about  equal  to  cast 
and  wrought  iron. 


Parisian  Professor,  French  Studio 

231   11th  Ave.,  Richmond  District,  S.  F. 

Teaching  of  French  and  elocution. 
Separate  and  in  classes,  day  or  evening. 
Special  rates  for  children. 
For  information  call  Pacific  7719. 
MRS.  N.  ARTIGUES 


Poison  Gases. 

Mr.  Richard  Barry,  writing  on  poison  gases 
in  the  New  York  Times,  quotes  an  American 
officer  as  saying : 

"Our  idea  was  to  have  containers  that 
would  hold  a  ton  of  mustard  gas  carried  over 
fortresses  like  Metz  and  Coblenz  by  plane, 
and  released  with  a  time  fuse  arranged  for 
explosion  several  hundred  feet  above  the  forts. 
The  mustard  gas,  being  heavier  than  air, 
would  then  slowly  settle  while  it  also  dis- 
persed. A  one-ton  container  could  thus  be 
made  to  account  for  perhaps  an  acre  or  more 
of  territory,  and  not  one  living  thing,  not  even 
a  rat,  would  live  through  it.  The  planes 
were  made  and  successfuly  demonstrated,  the 
containers  were  made,  and  we  were  turning 
out  the  mustard  gas  in  the  requisite  quantities 
in   September. 

"However,  there  were  obstacles  besides  the 
physical  to  overcome.  The  Allied  govern- 
ments were  not  in  favor  of  such  wholesale 
gas  attack  by  air.  England  was  the  first  to 
accede  to  it,  but  France  hesitated  because  of 
her  fear  of  reprisals.  Finally  the  French  gov- 
ernment consented,  but  only  with  the  proviso 
that  the  attack  would  not  be  made  until  our 
line  had  advanced  so  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  the  gas  being  blown  back  into  French  ter- 
ritory and  until  the  Allied  command  was  in 
complete  command  of  the  air  so  as  to  insure 
safety  from  possible  reprisals.  These  two  con- 
ditions could  not  have  been  met  before  nexl 
spring.  It  was  then  that  we  planned  to  release 
the  one-ton  containers  over  the  German  cities 
which  were  fortified  and  so  became  subject  to 
attack  under  the  laws  of  war. 

"We  would  have  had  ready  in  France  for 
such  an  attack  thousands  of  tons  of  mustard 
gas.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  could  have  wiped  out  any  Ger- 
man city  we  pleased  to  single  out,  and  prob- 
ably several  of  them,  within  a  few  hours  of 
giving  the  release  signal. 

"We  closed  down  the  day  the  armistice 
was  signed.  We  had  more  than  2500  tons 
waiting  on  the  piers  ready  for  shipment. 
Somehow  we  had  been  cheated  of  our  prey, 
but  we  were  content.  We  felt  sure  the  gas 
had  done  its  work  even  though  most  of  it  still 
lay  idle  in  our  dooryard." 


At  the  time  when  Julius  Caesar  was  leading 
his  legions  over  Gaul,  in  the  first  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  Cologne  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Ubii,  and  was  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  Oppidum  Ubiorum.  Here,  in  A. 
D.  50,  a  Roman  colony  was  planted  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  in  honor  of  his  wife, 
Agrippina,  and  given  the  name  of  Colonia 
Agrippina.  It  rapidly  rose  to  be  a  place  of 
importance  (says  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor), and  under  the  emperors  had  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Jus  Italicum.  Then  came  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  and  with  it  the  out- 
lying Roman  city  began  to  feel  more  and 
more  the  pressure  of  the  Frankish  hosts,  as 
they  moved  steadily  westward.  The  city  was 
taken  by  the  Franks  in  330,  but  they  did 
not  permanently  occupy  it  until  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, when,  in  475,  it  became  the  residence 
of  the  Frankish  king,  Childeric.  It  was 
Charlemagne,  however,  who,  in  the  eighth 
century,  laid  the  foundations  of  that  great- 
ness which  Cologne  enjoyed  in  the  middle 
ages.  He  made  it  the  metropolitan  see  for 
the  bishoprics  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the 
archibishop  of  Cologne  quickly  became  one 
of  the  great  princes  of  the  church,  being, 
by  the  famous  Golden  Bull  of  Charles  IV, 
finally  placed  amongst  the  electors  of  the 
empire. 


Japanese  of  the  second  generation  in  Hawaii 
are  becoming  Americanized  so  rapidly  that 
within  thirty  years  Japanese  language  schools 
in  the  territory  will  cease  to  exist  because  of 
lack  of  attendance.  This  was  the  prediction 
made  recently  by  Bishop  E.  Imamura,  who 
as  head  of  the  Hongwanji  Mission  (Buddhist) 
work  directs  most  of  the  Japanese  schools  in 
the  islands.  Bishop  Imamura  stated  that  Jap- 
anese school  children  almost  without  excep- 
tion prefer  to  read  the  English  dailies  rather 
than  the  Japanese,  four  of  which  are  now 
published  in  Honolulu,  and  that  they  dislike 
to  study  Japanese  because  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  learn  than  English. 


An  endowment  fund  from  the  royalty  ob- 
tained from  the  yield  of  an  oil  well  which 
was  recently  drilled  in  the  school  yard  of  the 
Merriam  district,  near  Eastland,  Texas,  is  to 
be  used  for  educating  the  children  of  that 
community.  The  board  of  trustees  of  that 
school  district  leased  the  two-and-a-half-acre 
tract  of  land  upon  which  the  little  country 
schoolhouse  is  situated  to  an  oil  company. 
The  well  which  the  company  drilled  is  one 
of  the  largest  producers  in  the  Central  West 
Texas  region.  The  royalty  from  the  oil  is 
mounting  up  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $200.- 
000  a  year. 


Major  Davies,  M.  P.,  of  England,  and  his 
sisters  have  offered  £20,000  to  found  a  chair 
of  international  politics  at  Aberystiwith  to 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  President 
Wilson. 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"  The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 

Dancing  in  Rainbow  Lane 

NORMAN  FLOOR 

Nightly,  except  Sunday,  between  7  and  1 

VANDA  HOFF  and  FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

Afternoon  Tea  with  Music 
Daily  from  4:30  to  6 


Father  O'Shea. 
Father    O'Shea   was  his  regiment's  pride. 
Sturdy,    fine    sons   of  the   emerald    sod, 
Like    heroes    they    fought    and    like    children    they 
died 
With   their    Padre  beside   them   to   help   them   to 
God. 
Four   times   court-martialed  for   risking  his  life 
In  No  Man's  Land,  seeking  his  lost  where  they 
lay. 
"They  are  my  sons  as  the  Church  is  my  wife, 
And  I  never  will  fail  them,"  said  Father  O'Shea. 

They    were    called    for    their    turn    in    the    terrible 
drive, 
And    the   Padre    went    up    with    the    boys   to   the 
town 
Where    host    upon    host    passed    their    last    night 
alive —  i 

Ah,    the    few    that    came    back    where    the    many 
went  down! 
He    had    looked    in    those    simple    young    hearts    to 
the    deep, 
He  had  shriven  their  souts  for  the  perilous  way. 
"It's  clean  wheat  for  heaven  the  Berthas  will  reap 
In  the  battle  tomorrow,"  said   Father  O'Shea. 

But  the  blood  will   run  hot  when   it  soon  may   be 
cold, 
And     life's    lure     is     stronger    with     death     just 
ahead. 
There    were   women    with    eyes    that    were    shallow 
and  bold 
In    the    quarter    inclosed,    where    a    narrow    gate 
led 
To  the  chambers  a  man  need  not  visit  by  stealth, 
That  stood  open  shameless  to  all  who  could  pay. 
The   authorities  gave  them  a  clean   bill  of  health. 
But    they    never    could    get    one     from     Father 
O'Shea. 

That  night,  every  Irishman  bound  for  that  gate 

Stopped  at  salute — there  was  no  room  to  pass 
The  figure  that  sat  there  as  steady  as  fate 

With   a  quizzical  glitter  of  spectacle  glass. 
He  shut  for  a  marker  his  thumb  in  the  book. 

"Is   it   me    that   ye   want,    son?"    he    glanced    up 
to   say. 
They    all   turned    abashed    from    the   probe    of  that 
look, 

And  back  to  his  reading  went  Father  O'Shea. 

The  shadows  of  sleeplessness  circled   his  eyes 
When  at  morning  he  heartened  his  lads  for  the 
test, 
But    through    a    worse    danger    he'd    guarded    his 
prize, 
And  in  the  tired  body  his  heart  was  at  rest. 
If  I  had  a  son  where  the  red  rivers  roll, 

With  every  breath  of  my  lips  I  would  pray, 
"God  save  him,  God  keep  him  in  body  and  soul — 
And  send   him  a  Padre  like  Father   O'Shea!" 
— Amelia  Josephine  Burr,   in  the  Outlook 


The  battleships  of  today  can  in  two  shots 
discharge  as  great  a  weight  of  metal  as  an 
entire  broadside  of  Nelson's  greatest  ship. 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

11  cents  fare  to  San  Francisco 

300  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  BiDgle  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractive  rate? 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300. 

W.  W.  WHITECOTTON,  Proprietor  and  Manager 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSAL1TO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.    "  Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  8.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


■ 

Dinner    at    the     Hotel 
Whitcomb  at  the  Civic 
Center,  8th  and  Market, 
insures  a  delightful  oc- 

casion   whether  you 
chose    the    a    la    carte 
service    or    the    special 
dinner  at  $  1 .25. 

1 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast    and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Ogdeu 
Mills,  who  have  been  enjoying  the  last  week 
in  Millbrae,  where  they  have  reopened  the  old  D. 
O.  Mills  home,  departed  Thursday  for  New  York. 
Mrs.  Reid  will  sail  early  in  February  for  Eng- 
land, where  she  will  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
John  Ward. 

Lieutenant  William  Parrott  and  Mrs.  Parrott, 
Miss  Cara  Goleman,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  and  Mr. 
George  Pope  made  up  a  congenial  party  who  were 
at  Del  Monte  over  the  last  week-end. 

Lieutenant  Clinton  La  Montague,  who  spent 
the  holiday  season  with  Mrs.  La  Montagne  at 
their  home  in  this  city,  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
Camp   Lee,    Virginia. 

Mr.  Fentriss  Hill  is  convalescing  from  an  at- 
tack of  influenza,  which  has  confined  him  to  one 
of   the    local    hospitals    for   several    days. 

Mr.  Harry  Hunt  is  being  cordially  welcomed 
to  San  Mateo,  after  an  absence  of  several  months 
in  Florida.  He  has  recently  been  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  at  their  home  in  the 
southern  city. 

Lieutenant  George  Raymond  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
have  sailed  from  Manila,  en  route  to  California, 
and  will  arrive  here  the  last  of  the  month.  Mrs. 
Charles  Raymond,  mother  of  the  young  officer,  is 
awaiting  their  return  at  her  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Van  Fleet  have  been  enter- 
taining the  former's  mother,  Mrs.  William  Van 
Fleet,    at  their    home    in    Santa    Rosa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  will  return  shortly 
from  New  York,  where  they  are  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Chatham.  They  passed  the  Christmastide 
in  New  York  with  the  latter's  mother,  Mrs.  Eugene 
de    Sabla. 

Mrs.  Hasket  Derby  has  gone  to  Richmond,  Vir 
ginia,  where  she  will  remain  until  after  the  first 
of  February  as  the  guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Thomas    Leary. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin  and  her  two  guests, 
Miss  Evangeline  Johnson  and  Miss  Alice  de  la 
Mar,  sailed  today  for  Honolulu,  where  they  an- 
ticipate enjoying  a  month's  sojourn.  With  Miss  i 
Mary  Donohoe,  the  trio  recently  passed  several 
days  in  Monterey  as  guests  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Woolsey  will  return 
shortly  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  they  have 
been  for  the  last  few  months  and  will  take  a 
home  in  San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Lloyd  Schultz  and  Mrs.  Schultz,  who 
have  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Law 
since  January  1st,  returned  Tuesday  to  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mrs.  William  Neilson  is  visiting  in  San  Mateo 
as  the  guest  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Christian  de 
Guigne. 

Mrs.  Webb  Ballard  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Montana,  after  having  enjoyed  several  weeks 
in  this  city,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  her  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Jones,  at  their  home 
on    Buchanan    Street. 

Major  Samuel  Robinson  and  Mrs.  Robinson 
have  returned  to  the  Presidio,  after  having  passed 
several  days   at   Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White  have  closed  their 
home  in  Mill  Valley  and  have  taken  apartments 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Stedman  sailed  today 
for  Shanghai,  where  they  will  sojourn  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  Robin  Hayne  is  en  route  to  South  America, 
where  he  is  planning  to  make  his  home  for 
several    years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury,  who  have 
been  passing  the  winter  in  San  Francisco,  will  take 
their  departure  for  Ross  Valley  April  1st  to  open 
the  new  home  which  they  have  purchased  in  that 
section. 

Mr.  Seward  McNear  bas  returned  from  New 
York,  where  he  passed  the  holidays  with  his  family 
Mrs.  McNear  did  not  accompany  her  husband,  but 
will    return    to    this    city    next    month. 

Major  Samuel  Knight  and  Mrs.  Knight  have 
arrived  in  New  York,  where  they  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Ritz  Hotel  for  the  winter.  Major 
Knight  will  be  on  the  staff  of  General  David 
Shanks,  with  station  at  Hoboken.  Before  their 
departure  for  New  York,  Major  Knight  and  Mrs. 
Knight  were  visitors  to  this  city,  where  they  had 
apartments   at    the    Hi-tel    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Harriman  have  decided  to 
prolong  their  stay  in  California  and  have  taken 
the  Reginald  Rives  residence  in  Montecito  for 
several  months.  They  expect  a  visit  from  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Harriman  before  the  winter  is  over. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Kirby  Crittenden  is  en 
route  to  France,  where  he  will  be  assigned  to 
the  returning  troopships,  which  are  due  to  arrive 
in  the  United  States  early  in  February.  Mrs. 
Crittenden  will  take  her  departure  for  the  Atlantic 
coast  as  soon  as  she  receives  word  that  her  hus- 
band   is    en    route    home. 

Miss  Carolyn  Lester  has  concluded  a  visit  in 
San  Mateo,  where  she  was  entertained  by  her 
uncle  and  aunt,   Mr.   and  Mrs.   Walter  Hobart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Bray,  Mrs.  Henry  Coon, 
and  Miss  Dorothea  Coon  have  returned  from  Mare 
Island,  where  they  recently  enjoyed  several  days 
with  Colonel  Lincoln  Karmany  and  Mrs.  Kar- 
many. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hopkins,  who  has  been  sojourning 
at  Paso  Robles,  will  leave  within  a  day  or  two  foi 
Santa  Barbara,  where  she  will  reopen  her  home. 
Mrs.  Hopkins  is  anticipating  a  visit  from  Mme. 
Houard,  who  will  arrive  from  France  next  week 
and  will  be  in  the  southern  city  about  January 
24th. 

Lieutenant  Corbett  Moody  and  Mrs.  Moody  have 
returned  to  Riverside,  after  having  passed  a  fort- 
night in  San  Francisco  as  guests  of  the  former's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Moody,  at  their 
home   on   Broadway. 

Major  Robert  McDonald  has  gone  to  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma,  where  he  will  be  stationed  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  Joseph  Grant  has  arrived  in  New  York, 
where     he     has     joined     Mrs.     Grant     and     their 


daughters,  Miss  Edith  and  Miss  Josephine  Grant. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  and  Miss  Josephine  Grant 
will  return  next  Wednesday  to  their  home  in 
this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A,  Miller  are  entertaining 
Miss  Bernice  Langton  at  their  home  on  California 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  have  returned 
from  Monterey,  where  they  have  enjoyed  a  por- 
tion of  the  holiday  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Swinnerton  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Franklin  Street,  after  having 
passed  the  holiday  period  at  the  Hotaling  ranch 
in   San  Anselmo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Cushing  is  entertaining  at  her 
home  in  Piedmont  her  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Lieutenant  George  Baker  and  Mrs.  Baker,  the 
former  of  whom  has  recently  returned  from 
France. 

Lieutenant  Harry  Gantz  and  Mrs.  Gantz  have 
returned  to  Montecito.  after  having  enjoyed  a 
brief  visit  in  San  Francisco  as  the  guests  of  Mrs 
Russell  Wilson   at  her  home  on   California   Street 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Haslett  of  Alameda  had 
in  their  Del  Monte  party  Miss  Haslett,  Mons.  J. 
de  Cowit,  Mrs.  George  W.  Emmons,  Miss  Gertrude 
Emmons,  Lieutenant  M.  Leversque  of  the  Siberian 
party  of  French  officers,  as  well  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Haslett,    Sr. 

Mr.  Francis  Langton  has  gone  to  Portland, 
where   he    will    enjoy   a  brief  sojourn. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Gran  and  Mr.  George  W.  Mc- 
Near, Jr.,  went  to  Del  Monte  to  join  their  parents 
over  the  New  Year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Moore's  party  at  Del  Monte 
included  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  Miss  Mary  Ber- 
nice Moore,  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett,  Miss  Dorothy 
Crawford,  Mr.  C.  R.  Weymouth,  Mr.  N.  Metson, 
Lieutenant  Roy  Daniels.  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  J.  S.  W.  Peugh  of  Vancouver  has  arrived 
for  his  usual  winter  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Lieutenant  J.  J.  Penny,  R.  C.  N.,  of  Victoria, 
is  spending  his  leave  at  Del  Monte. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Mr.  Julius  Caracas,  Venezuela;  Mr.  Bernardino 
Santamine,  Havana;  Mr.  Pedro  Mingo,  Buenos 
Aires;  Mr.  George  Guthrie,  Chicago;  Dr.  C.  F. 
Gray,  Sacramento;  Mr.  F.  H.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Taylor  Robinson,  Pocatello,  Idaho;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  N.  Herbert,  San  Jose;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Murphy,  Reno;  Captain  W.  O.  Jeffords  and  Mrs. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  A.  Korcoran,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina;  Lieutenant  Frank  M.  Connor,  Pasadena; 
Mr.  Norman  Chandler,  Mr.  J.  M.  Sherman,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  A.  Brown,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  C.  K. 
Edmunds,  Canton,  China;  Mr.  Thomas  Kerr,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Gebhardt,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.    and  Mrs.   J.  Van  der  Waerden,   Netherlands 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  are  Lieu- 
tenant J.  J.  Penny  and  Mrs.  Penny,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  A.  Hays,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Abernathy,  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Booth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  W.  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  McCor 
mick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Houston,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Everett  Ames,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  McNear, 
Mr.  Edward  McNear,  Major  C.  G.  Norris  and 
Mrs.  Norris,  Lieutenant  Marston  Campbell,  Baron 
and  Baroness  J.  C.  Van  Eck,  Mrs.  Wyman,  Mrs. 
Leon  Roos,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whitelaw,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  H.  Francis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
G.  Noyes,  Mrs.  de  Bernard,  Mr.  Paul  T.  Carroll, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Norcross,  Major  Samuel 
Robinson  and  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Roos. 


The  airplane  industry  as  a  whole  has  been 
making  plans  for  some  time  with  a  view  to 
building  airplanes  for  pleasure  and  commer- 
cial purposes  after  the  war.  There  is  con- 
siderable optimism  in  most  quarters  as  to  the 
future  in  these  respects.  For  such  uses,  it  is 
said  that  machines  with  wider  wings  and  less 
speed  than  the  small  but  high-powered  fighting 
planes  are  needed.  The  "Spads"  and  others 
of  that  type,  having  a  comparatively  small 
wing  surface,  can  not  land  except  at  high 
speed,  which  to  any  one  but  the  most  ex- 
perienced aviator  is  fraught  with  considerable 
danger.  For  this  reason  it  is  thought  that 
pleasure  planes  of  the  future  will  have  a 
fairly  extensive  wing  expansion,  permitting  a 
leisurely  landing,  and  that  they  will  be  not 
unlike  those  planes  now  used  for  training 
purposes. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  Sir  Douglas 
Haig's  prediction  as  to  the  end  of  the  war 
(says  a  London  paper).  Some  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  command  of  Eritish  troops  have 
been  as  good  prophets  as  fighters.  Lord 
Wolseley  said  he  would  hoist  the  Union 
Jack  at  Coomasie  on  February  5th,  but  he 
did  it  on  the  4th  ;  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
however,  he  predicted  exactly  to  the  day.  In 
1SS2  he  said  that  he  would  break  Arabi 
Pasha's  power  on  September  15th,  but  it  was 
on  the  13th  that  he  attacked  and  beat  him 
at  Tel-el-Kebir.  Lord  Kitchener,  too,  worked 
to  an  exact  timetable  in  his  Soudan  campaign, 
and  Lord  Roberts  predicted  that  he  would  en- 
ter Pretoria  on  May  15th,  but  was  unavoid- 
ably delayed  until  June  5th. 


The  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society 
at  its  recent  jubilee  anniversary  announced 
that  since  1868  the  sales  have  increased  from 
£81,094  to  £17,767,099  in  1917.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  society's  capital  amounted  to  £5174  ; 
last  year  it  totaled  £5,620,480,  while  during 
the  whole  period  of  its  existence  profits 
amounting  to  £7,558,197  had  been  returned 
to   members. 


MOBBING  KING  GEORGE. 

An  unprecedented  scene  occurred  in  Eng- 
land on  the  last  Saturday  in  November.  It 
was  the  affectionate  mobbing  of  King  George 
by  his  liege  subjects  in  Hyde  Park.  His 
Majesty,  to  give  him  his  titular  appellation — 
a  large  number  of  his  subjects  familiarly 
speak  of  him  as  "Good  Old  George" — was 
holding  a  review  of  "silver-badge"  men,  that 
is  of  old  soldiers  of  the  war  who  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  army  after  honorable 
service.  There  were  maimed  and  decrepit 
among  them  ;  and  there  was  one  company  of 
totally  blind,  headed  by  a  Victoria  Cross 
colonel,  which  brought  tears  to  most  of  the 
eyes  that  looked  upon  them,  albeit,  poor  chaps, 
they  themselves  seemed  cheery,  enough.  But 
the  majority  of  the  thousands  who  paraded  be- 
fore the  king  were  men  who  had  years  of 
good  life  and  citizenship  before  them.  They 
represented  most  classes  of  the  community — 
in  fact  they  were  a  microcosm  of  Britain's 
national   army  and  of  the  British  nation. 

Hyde  Park  has  been  the  scene  of  many  out- 
ward manifestations  of  the  travail  of  democ- 
racy in  the  days  before  democracy  came  into 
its  own.  There  have  been  riots  there  as  well 
as  official  parades.  Revolutionaries  have 
ranted  in  one  corner  while  the  elegant  and 
the  fashionable  have  gyrated  in  the  Route  du 
Roi — the  Rotten  Row  of  modern  times.  But 
never  until  last  Saturdays  (says  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  writing 
under  date  of  November  25th)  has  Hyde  Park 
been  the  scene  of  so  great  an  upheaval  of  all 
the   accepted   things. 

King  George  has  worked  as  hard  as,  if  not 
harder  than,  any  of  his  so-called  subjects  in 
this  British  democracy,  where  liberty  is  more 
than  a  definition;  and  Saturday's  crowd  of 
silver-badge  men  evidently  appreciated  the 
fact.  They  indulged  in  a  demonstration 
which,  before  the  war,  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable. Until  these  last  few  years  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  show  his  mettle,  George  V 
had  not  made  himself  a  popular  person.  His 
native  shyness  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
bonhomie  of  King  Edward,  and  he  had  been 
loyally  rather  than  warmly  toasted.  He  was 
probably  as  surprised  as  any  one  when  the 
silver-badge  men  threw  all  formalities  aside 
and,  breaking  ranks,  crowded  around  him  and 
cheered  him  and  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
so  effectually  but  pleasantly  "mobbed"  him 
that  he  had  actually  to  be  rescued  by  the 
police. 


USEFUL  AS  OTHERS. 

At  the  age  of  six  I  lost  both  hands  by 
having  them  mangled  in  a  cotton  gin.  They 
were  amputated  immediately,  about  half-way 
between  the  wrist  joint  and  the  elbow.  Be- 
fore the  arms  healed  and  the  stitches  were 
removed  I  had  already  learned  to  use  my  feet 
well  enough  to  play  marbles  and  to  put  my 
hat  on  and  off  with  them.  When  I  wanted 
to  do  a  thing  I  never  failed  to  try  and  do 
that  thing  at  once,  and  in  most  things  I  have 
finally  succeeded,  and  am  still  learning  to  do 
things  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 

During  the  first  year  after  graduation 
(from  Oberlin)  I  served  -as  employment  sec- 
retary and  educational  director  of  the  Akron 


(Ohio)  Y.  M.  C.  A.  I  resigned  from  the  work 
voluntarily  because,  with  more  preparation 
and  wider  experience,  I  felt  that  I  could  re- 
turn to  my  home  county  and  get  our  rural 
schools  out  of  a  rut.  Thus  I  am  again 
county  superintendent  of  schools. 

If  there  should  ever  be  any  reason  why 
I  should  not  do  educational  work  I  know  that 
I  could  make  my  living  as  a  gardener  or 
florist,  or,  with  capital,  could  become  a  suc- 
cessful farmer. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  I  can  do 
when  necessary   or  do   all   the  time ; 

Thread  a  needle,  sew  on  buttons,  pick  up 
a  pin  or  a  dime  from  the  floor,  take  my  purse 
from  my  pocket  and  make  change,  go  to 
market  and  bring  as  many  bundles  as  the 
next  one,  work  the  combination  on  the  lock- 
box at  the  postoffice,  play  the  piano,  use  the 
typewriter  (slowly),  dress  myself  completely, 
lacing  and  buttoning  my  shoes,  buttoning 
all  buttons  except  my  collar  button,  undress 
with  no  help  at  all,  eat  with  no  help,  using 
all  eating  utensils,  black  my  shoes,  shave  my- 
self with  safety  or  ordinary  razor,  sweep  the 
floor,  build  a  fire,  press  clothes,  and  in  short 
I  have  done  and  do  all  the  usual  things  of 
life,   even  to   marrying  a   wife. 

I  have  never  before  been  persuaded  to 
write  or  tell  even  a  few  of  the  things  I  have 
here  written,  and  do  it  now  only  in  the  hope 
that  the  information  or  suggestions  may  help 
restore  men  to  usefulness  during  and  after  the 
war. 

I  am  in  hopes,  too,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
be  of  further  service  to  our  handicapped  men, 
since  I  can  not  go  into  the  trenches.  (But 
this  reminds  me  to  say  that  I  hunt  with  a 
rifle  or  shotgun.  Last  season  I  killed  two 
wild  turkeys  with  a  .22  rifle.) — Lacy  Simms, 
in  the  Outlook. 


In  laying  out  the  seventeen-mile  tagent  of 
the  motor  highway  across  the  Utah  desert 
it  was  found  very  difficult  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  the  daytime.  The  sunlight  reflected 
from  the  fields  of  glistening  salt  and  alkali  is 
so  dazzling  that  it  blinds  the  eyes,  unless  they 
are  protected  by  dark  colored  glasses,  and  the 
rising  heat  waves  distort  the  shapes  of  ob- 
jects sighted  and  produce  fantastic  effects. 
Under  George  F.  McGonigle,  state  engineer 
and  member  of  the  state  road  commission,  this 
tangent  was  established  by  signal  fires  at 
night. .  ■»  . 

So  long  ago  as  1714  a  patent  for  a  type- 
writer was  taken  out  in  England  by  Henry 
Mill;  it  was  called  a  "machine  for  impress- 
ing letters  singly  and  progressively  as  in 
writing,  whereby  all  writings  may  be  en- 
grossed in  paper  so  exact  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  print."  His  machine  was 
very  clumsy,  and  it  was  not  until  more  than 
a  century  later  (1829)  that  anything  further 
was  attempted.  Then  the  first  American  type- 
writer, "called  s  typographer,"  was  patented 
by  W.  A.  Burt. 


The  rooster  now  twisting  as  a  weathercock 
on  the  clock  tower  of  the  First  National  Bank 
Building  in  Portland,  Maine,  is  130  years  old, 
his  first  roosting  place  having  been  the  top 
of  the  old  courthouse  in  Portland,  in  1778. 
He  weighs  more  than  sixty  pounds,  and  is  said 
to   have  been   made  of  oak. 


When  sailors  speak  of  fathoms  they  do  not 
always  mean  the  same  thing.  On  board  a 
man-of-war  a  fathom  means  six  feet,  on  board 
a  merchantman  five  and  one-half  feet,  and  on 
board  a  fishing  vessel  five  feet. 


A  REPUTATION  based  on  66  years 
of  service  to  the  public — that's 
what's  back  of  Sperry  ProducLs.  All 
the  resources  of  eleven  of  the  largest 
mills  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  skilled  men  work- 
ing in  the  Sperry  mills,  offices  and 
warehouses,  and  professional  men  in 
the  Sperry  laboratories,  are  all  con- 
centrated on  making  the  Sperry 
trade  mark  true  to  its  declaration  — 
Quality  Products  in  every  home. 

Sperry  flour  Co. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Louise — Clare  is  always  having  headaches. 
jalia — Yes,  and  she's  luxurious  in  other 
n  ays,  too. — Life.     - 

Customer — Where  will  I  find  the  cande- 
labra? New  Floorman — All  canned  goods  are 
in  the  grocery  department  on  the  fourth  floor. 
— Judge. 

"Pa,  what  is  cbaos?"  "I  don't  know  ex- 
actly, my  boy,  but  it's  something  they  always 
bring  order  out  of." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"Why  do  they  call  orders  they  serve  war 
portions?"  "Because  they  give  a  man  only  a 
fighting  chance  of  getting  a  meal." — Baltimore 
American. 

"What  did  your  little  ones  say  when  you 
told  them  there  is  no  Santa  Claus  ?"  "They 
asked  me  if  I  was  just  finding  it  out?" — 
— Washington  Star. 

"I  want  to  apply  for  a  position  as  an  ex- 
pert amanuensis."  "Well,  what's  stopping 
you?"  "How  do  you  spell  the  pesky  word?" — 
Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Yes,  sir,"  remarked  the  pompous  individual 
in  the  noisy  clothes,  "I'm  a  self-made  man,  sir 
— and  the  architect  of  my  own  fortune." 
"Well,"  rejoined  the  matter-of-fact  person 
addressed,    "it's    a    lucky    thing    for    you    that 
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the    building    inspector    didn't    come    along    at 
the    time." — Tit-Bits. 

Husband — You  never  kiss  me  except  when 
you  want  money.  Wife — Well,  isn't  that 
often    enough? — Tit-Bits. 

Movie  Employer  (to  applicant) — Ever  see  a 
cow?  Applicant — Yes.  Movie  Employer — I'm 
afraid  you  won't  do.  We  want  somebody  to 
take  the  part  of  a  cowboy. — Life. 

Jack — My  ideal  of  a  wife  is  one  who  can 
make  good  bread.  Madge — My  ideal  of  a  hus- 
band is  one  who  can  raise  the  dough  in  the 
hour  of  knead. — Liverpool  News. 

When  tackled  for  using  a  gun  with  a  pre- 
vious year's  license  a  sportsman  protested : 
"Hang  it  all,"  old  chap,  I'm  only  shooting  at 
the  birds  I  missed  last  year." — Tit-Bits. 

Wife — John,  there's  a  burglar  at  the  silver 
and  another  in  the  pantry  eating  my  pies. 
Get  up  and  call  for  help.  Hub  (at  window) 
— Police  !      Doctor! — Boston   Transcript. 

"You  poor  fish !  I  could  have  married  Wom- 
bat, who  afterward  became  a  millionaire." 
"I  know  it.  He  often  buys  me  a  drink  in  a 
commiserating  sort  of  a  way." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Mrs.  Figg — I  really  ought  to  go  to  that  club 
meeting  this  afternoon,  but  I  can't  get  up 
enough  energy  to  start.  Figg — Won't  it  help 
you  along  if  I  tell  you  not  to  go? — Boston 
Evening  Transcript. 

Counsel — Come,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
you  didn't  see  the  complainant's  cow  on  the 
land  ?  How  near  must  you  be  to  a  beast  to 
recognize  it.'  Witness — About  the  distance  I 
am   from  you. — Houston  Post. 

"I  like  the  'Three  Musketeers.'  It's  a  re- 
markable book."  "And  there's  the  sequel, 
'Twenty  Years  After.'  "  "Yes,  it  is  wonder- 
ful, too.  What  impresses  me  most  is  that  all 
the  principal  characters  have  the  same 
servants." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

"Who  is  your  favorite  composer?"  "Wag- 
ner," replied  Mr.  Cumrox.  "You  must  be  a 
student  of  music."  "No.  I  mention  Wagner 
for  the  sake  of  relieving  myself  of  conversa- 
tional strain.  If  the  other  man  doesn't  like 
Wagner  he  don't  want  to  hear  me  say  another 
word."  "And  if  be  does?"  "He'll  want  to 
do  all  the  talking  himself." — Tit-Bits. 

Vicar's  Daughter — I'm  sorry  to  hear  you 
were  at  the  Methodist  meeting,  Miss  Jones. 
I  can  not  think  what  argument  has  caused  you 
to    change    your    creed.     Miss    Jones — Well, 


When  You  Feel  Safe 

•I  The  sense  of  security  that 
comes  from  having  one's  val- 
uables lodged  in  a  fire  and 
burglar  proof  vault,  is  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  a 
Safety  Deposit  Box. 

•J  Boxes  in  various  sizes  to 
meet  your  requirements  can 
be  had  at  the  Crocker  Vaults, 
from  $4  a  year  and  up. 
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miss,  first  it  was  their  sultana  cake,  but  it  was 
their  'am  sangwidges  as  converted  me,  miss. — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

Teacher — What  are  the  Philippine,  Willie 
Brown?  Pupil — The  Philippines  are  one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  obsessions. — Buffalo  Express. 

"Have  you  ever  tried  to  love  your  ene- 
mies?" "Yes,"  answered  the  slow-speaking 
man,  "I  have  tried.  But  I  never  got  a  real 
enemy  to  reciprocate  my  affections  with  any 
degree  of  reliability." — Washington  Star. 

Little  Jack  Smith's  Sunday-school  teacher, 
after  a  lesson  on  Ananias  and  Sapphira  asked, 
"Why  is  not  everybody  who  tells  a  lie  struck 
dead?"    Little  Jack  answered  gravely,  "  'Cause 


there     wouldn't     be     anybody     left." — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Mama,  have  I  any  children?"  asked  six- 
year-old  Dorothy.  "Of  course  not  dear. 
What  do  you  mean  ?"  "Well,  the  preacher 
spoke  in  church  this  morning  about  chil- 
dren's children,  and  I  wondered  if  I  had  any." 
— Dallas  News. 

"Did  you  try  the  simple  plan  of  counting 
sheep  for  your  insomnia?"  "Yes,  doctor,  but 
I  made  a  mess  of  it.  I  counted  10,000  sheep, 
put  'em  on  the  train,  and  shipped  'em  to 
market.  And  when  I'd  got  through  counting 
the  money  I  got  for  them  at  present  prices  it 
was  time  to  get  up." — Farm  and  Home. 
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Mr.  Mann  and  the  Speakership. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-emphasize  the  service 
rendered  to  the  country  in  recent  years  by  Honorable 
James  R.  Mann  of  Illinois,  long  Republican  floor  leader 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Mann  has 
worked  at  his  job  in  season  and  out  of  season  and  by 
his  intelligence,  his  watchfulness,  his  knowledge  of  the 
machinery  of  the  government  has  saved  untold  millions 
to  the  national  treasury.  In  the  natural  order  of  things, 
now  that  the  Republican  party  is  to  take  control  of  the 
House,  he  should  be  the  Speaker,  and  not  unnaturally 
he  aspires  to  the  post. 

There  is  the  look  of  ingratitude  in  bidding  Mr.  Mann 
stand  aside,  yet  there  are  reasons  of  propriety  and 
policy  why  he  should  not  be  made  Speaker.  For  one 
thing  he  has  long  been  out  of  health,  but  this  is  not 
the  most  serious  objection.  Prior  to  our  entrance  into 
the  war  Mr.  Mann,  in  tender  regard  for  the  German 
element  in  his  district  and  state,  held  practically  the 
attitude  of  a  German  partisan.  He  voted  against 
all  the  proposals  that  were  declaratory  of  Ameri- 
can sympathy  with  the  Allied  cause  and  favoring 
preparation  for  war.  He  failed,  as  did  some  others,  at 
the  point  of  moral  resentment  with  respect  to  matters 
which  ultimately  carried  us  into  the  conflict.  This 
being  so,  the  Republican  party  can  not  afford  to  put 
him  into  the  Speaker's  chair.     No  man  who  was  con- 


spicuous in  its  counsels  and  who  was  not  whole- 
heartedly and  entirely  pro-American  may  properly  be 
put  into  a  great  representative  party  post.  Mr.  Mann 
should  stand  aside  for  the  reason  that  in  a  crisis  he 
preferred  to  play  district  politics  in  his  own  interest 
rather  than  sustain  the  great  moral  purposes  to  which 
the  nation  owed  allegiance  and  support.  Let  Mr.  Mann 
continue  to  represent  his  district  if  he  wants  to,  and  if 
the  district  shall  so  elect,  but  he  is  not  a  fair  repre- 
sentative of  his  party  in  the  large  responsibilities  which 
it  will  assume  in  taking  over  control  of  the  House.' 

The  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
for  many  years  and  still  ought  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most posts  in  the  government.  Its  importance  has  de- 
clined, partly  through  executive  aggression,  partly 
through  failure  on  the  part  of  recent  Speakers  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  office.  But  in  the 
hands  of  a  strong  man  its  powers  might  easily  be 
revived  in  keeping  with  its  constitutional  importance 
and  in  respect  of  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  House. 
All  this  should  be  considered  by  the  Republicans  in 
choosing  a  Speaker.  No  man  whose  character  is  not  at 
once  positive  and  effective,  whose  physical  energies  are 
not  high,  whose  record  does  not  stand  above  the  need 
of  apology  or  defense  should  for  one  moment  be  con- 
sidered. With  the  House  in  opposition  to  the  execu- 
tive, with  the  Senate  only  narrowly  in  control,  there  is 
need  in  the  House  for  strength  and  address;  and  no 
man  not  strong  in  character  and  in  health,  not  effective 
in  determination  and  diplomacy,  is  qualified  for  the 
Speakership.  _ 

The  Next  Presidency. 

The  query — Who  is  there  to  take  Roosevelt's  place? 
— comes  from  a  thousand  sources.  It  is  a  stupid  ques- 
tion, because  there  is  no  answer.  A  man  to  take  Roose- 
velt's place  would  have  to  have,  not  merely  the  abnor- 
mal energy  of  Roosevelt,  but  the  background  of  his 
extraordinary  career.  There  has  never  been  but  one 
Roosevelt;  there  will  never  be  another.  But  there  were 
leaders  in  other  days  and  there  will  be  leaders  in  the 
future. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Roosevelt's  role  in 
the  effective  public  life  of  the  country  had  practically 
beer,  played  to  its  end,  and  there  are  many  evidences 
that  Roosevelt  himself  had  come  to  so  regard  it.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  available  for  the  presi- 
dency and  that — with  the  passing  of  the  war — the  mo- 
tives of  the  protest  which  had  recently  engaged  his 
energies  had  passed.  The  Progressive  movement,  of 
which  he  was  both  the  soul  and  the  body,  had  be- 
come merged  with  the  Republican  party.  There  were 
physical  reasons  known  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  intimates  and 
of  course  to  himself  why  he  could  not  hope  again  to  be 
a  candidate,  even  if  invitation  had  come  to  him ;  and 
there  is  current  a  story  to  the  effect  that  the  day  before 
he  died  he  started  to  write  a  statement  announcing  his 
retirement  as  a  possible  presidential  figure. 

The  immediate  effect  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  death  has 
been  to  divert  the  minds  of  his  special  admirers  and 
followers  to  other  possibilities  and  thus  to  make  it 
easier  for  aspirants,  of  whom  now  and  always  there  are 
plenty,  to  get  their  hats  into  the  ring.  The  result  is 
practically  that  which  would  have  followed  his  posi- 
tive withdrawal.  It  will  inevitably  stimulate  a  lot  of 
personal  booms  which  would  better  be  permitted  to  run 
their  course  and  get  out  of  the  way  well  in  advance  of 
the  real  campaign. 

Already,  although  the  campaign  is  a  full  year  and  a 
half  ahead,  the  friends  and  agents  of  possible  candidates 
are  bringing  forward  their  names.  Generals  Wood  and 
Pershing  are  frequently  named.  Senator  Harding  of 
Ohio,  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  our  own  Hiram — all 
are  more  or  less  under  discussion  upon  the  initiative  of 
eager  partisans.  But  there  is  no  indication  of  real 
strength  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  or 


of  anybody  else.  The  situation  is  in  the  air.  The  uni- 
versal feeling  is  that  the  Republicans  are  to  have  the 
ball,  but  nobody  yet  ventures  to  predict  who  is  to  cap- 
tain and  lead  the  play. 

With  domestic  and  international  conditions  what  they 
are  to  be,  it  may  safely  be  declared  that  the  candidate 
of  the  Republican  party  next  year  is  to  be  made  not  by 
anything  that  has  occurred  in  the  past  so  much  as  by 
what  is  to  come  in  the  next  twelve  months.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  next  presidency  have  yet  to  be  de- 
fined and  their  dependence  is  upon  oncoming  events. 
Not  so  much  a  man's  record  of  past  activities  as  his 
adaptability  and  fitness  for  what  is  to  be  done  will 
count.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  it  is  not  a  time 
for  a  mere  soldier  or  a  mere  administrator  or  a  mere 
rhetorician.  Of  only  one  thing  we  have  assurance, 
and  that  is  that  the  situation  in  1920  will  call  for  a 
man  who  combines  strength  of  character,  the  back- 
ground of  a  strictly  pro-American  career,  with  knowl- 
edge of  history,  acquaintance  with  men  and  things, 
and  practical  capability  allied  with  powers  of  expres- 
sion. 

The  supreme  issue  is  in  plain  sight.  Are  we  to  hold 
fast  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  republic  was 
founded  and  under  which  it  has  been  sustained;  or  are 
we  to  abandon  Constitution  and  tradition  and  launch 
forth  upon  a  career  inspired  by  socialistic  theory  and 
illustrated  in  the  recent  course  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration? The  Democratic  party  stands  committed 
to  the  latter  policy.  The  Republican  party  is  obviously 
to  found  its  policies  upon  our  inherited  ideals  as  ap- 
plied and  interpreted  in  the  union  of  the  "old-line"  and 
the  "progressive"  factions.  The  man  who  shall  make 
himself  the  champion  before  the  country  of  Republican- 
ism as  above  defined — the  man  capable  of  giving  the 
issue  concrete  and  vital  form  and  of  making  himself  its 
champion — ought  to  be  the  Republican  nominee.  And 
we  believe  his  election  an  assurance.  The  country  has 
had  a  taste  of  socialistic  experimentation  in  courses 
assumed  under  real  or  theoretical  requirements  of  war 
and  we  believe  it  will  gladly  return  to  the  sure  and  safe 
ground  of  Constitution,  tradition,  and  common  sense. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

[Ninth  Letter.] 

To' the  Readers  of  the  Argonaut: 

Of  the  ultimate  determinations  and  arrangements  to 
come  out  of  the  war  the  most  important — most  impor- 
tant by  far — is  the  adjustment  of  their  mutual  in- 
terests and  responsibilities  by  Britain  and  America. 
Guardianship  of  civilization  in  the  era  immediately 
ahead  of  us  is  very  obviously  to  rest  upon  these 
countries.  Much  therefore  depends  upon  their  work- 
ing arrangements,  with  the  spirit  behind  these  ar- 
rangements. In  other  words  sympathetic  understand- 
ing with  unity  of  purpose  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance.  Now  if  Britain  and  America  are  to  work 
together  they  must  know  each  other — and  there  are  dif- 
ficulties at  this  point.  It  is  true  we  speak  the  same 
tongue ;  it  is  none  the  less  true  we  speak  different 
languages.  Words,  phrases,  intonations  which  mean  one 
thing  from  the  mouth  of  an  American  may  mean  some- 
thing very  different  from  that  of  an  Englishman.  I 
suspect  that  the  need  of  interpretation  between  British- 
English  and  American-English  forms  of  speech  is  often- 
times as  great  as  between  languages  radically  alien. 
Similarly  in  the  matter  of  social  manners.  On  the  part 
of  the  Englishman  of  a  certain  rank  or  class  there  are 
assumptions  of  privilege  which  to  him  seem  entirely 
natural  and  proper,  but  which  give  offense  to  an 
American,  particularly  if  the  latter  be  the  shirt-sleeves 
type  of  American  filled  with  the  idea  that  Civilization 
and  Liberty  were  born  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  who  regards 
other  countries  and  peoples  as  in  profound  nei 
lightenment.    Or  of  that  other  type  of  Ami  r 
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notion  of  maintaining  his  national  self-respect  is  to  carry 
a  crude  assertiveness  into  every  action,  especially  when 
dealing  with  people  of  other  countries. 


Let  me  illustrate  the  point,  first  as  to  the  significance 
of  phrases,  second  as  to  social  manners:  In  the  office 
of  a  British  Under  Secretary  early  in  Octoher  I  was 
shown  a  dispatch  which  had  been  prepared  for  trans- 
mission to  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  It 
was,  I  fancy,  a  species  of  communication  commonly 
made  bv  the  British  government  to  an  overseas  Do- 
minion or  a  Crown  Colony.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
dispatch  that  was  not  entirely  proper,  but  the  form  of 
it — its  phrasing,  in  other  words — carried  the  atmos- 
phere of  authority  dealing  with  subordination.  "If  this 
dispatch,"  I  remarked  to  my  host,  "shall  be  pub- 
lished in  America  it  will  give  offense."  "I  don't  see 
why,"  he  replied;  "it  certainly  does  not  mean  to  be 
offensive."  "Run  it  over  again,"  I  said,  "and  see  if  you 
do  not  find  in  it  that  which  would  be  offensive  if  it  were 
addressed  by  Washington  to  London."  He  followed 
my  suggestion  and — got  the  point.  Now  this  incident 
illustrates  in  some  degree  the  unconsciously  autocratic 
habit  of  the  British  government,  and  more  especially  its 
manner  of  dealing  with  attached  and  subordinated  coun- 
tries. The  British  official  mind,  even  when  best  inten- 
tioned,  does  not  wholly  free  itself  from  the  idea  that 
whoever  is  in  association  with  Britain  is  subordinate 
to  Britain  and  subject  to  treatment  as  a  species  of 
junior  partner.  . 

I  turn  to  the  point  of  manners:  On  the  passage 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  several  members  of  our 
party  sat  at  the  captain's  table.  Our  table  companion 
of  highest  nominal  rank  was  a  general  officer  of  the 
English  army — a  major-general  as  I  recall  his  title. 
I  have  never  met  a  man  of  more  perfect  breeding. 
He  was  intelligent,  friendly  after  the  fine  British 
fashion  of  friendliness,  in  most  ways  entirely  charming. 
I  liked  him  thoroughly,  and  before  the  voyage  was  done 
came  to  regard  him  very  definitely  as  a  friend.  I  am 
at  pains  thus  to  set  forth  the  background  of  his  char- 
acter because  it  may  serve  to  bring  into  relief  the  point 
I  am  endeavoring  to  make  clear.  Every  morning  there 
was  handed  to  the  captain  a  wireless  news  dispatch  of 
two  or  three  hundred  words  intended  for  everybody  on 
board  ship.  The  captain,  an  Englishman,  with  the 
deference  due  under  English  practice  to  a  man  of  rank, 
passed  it  to  the  General  unread.  Whereupon  that 
gentleman,  balancing  it  against  his  tea  urn,  read,  re- 
read, made  notes,  etc.,  for  full  thirty  leisurely  minutes, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  there  were  ten  or  twelve  other 
persons  at  the  table,  and  a  multitude  of  others  on  the 
ship,  whose  interest  in  that  dispatch  was  as  great  and 
whose  right  to  it  was  upon  an  exact  equality  with  his 
own.  From  the  American  standpoint  the  incident  was 
one  of  intolerable  insolence,  hardly  the  less  so  because 
it  was  wholly  unconscious.  Knowing  the  gentleman,  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  defining  his  state  of  mind.  It  was 
that  of  an  unchallengeable  rank  which  owed  nothing  in 
the  way  of  concession  to  w'hat  I  may  call  American 
standards  of  courtesy.  I  think  it  never  occurred  to  the 
General  that  there  was  any  impropriety  in  withholding 
the  privilege  of  reading  the  dispatch  from  others  at 
table  for  so  long  a  time  as  might  suit  his  convenience 
or  his  whim.  The  incident,  trivial  in  itself,  illustrated 
in  a  marked  way  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  English- 
men, more  particularly  Englishmen  of  social  or  other 
kind  of  importance,  to  learn  a  good  many  lessons  in 
practical  democracy  if  there  is  to  be  good-will  and 
cordiality  between  Britain  and  America. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  American  manners  are 
superior  to  English  manners,  for  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fess that  generally  speaking  they  are  not  so  good. 
There  is  a  "cocky"  type  of  American — and  his  name  is 
legion — who  needs  to  be  taught  the  grace  of  modest 
reserve  quite  as  much  as  the  most  assumptive  English- 
man needs  to  abandon  his  tradition  of  privilege. 


and  traditional  heroes,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Crom- 
well, of  Wellington,  Marlborough,  Nelson,  of  a 
thousand  others  famed  for  talent,  virtue,  or  achieve- 
ment, all  these  worthies  are  dead  and  gone  and  they  are 
no  more  represented  today  by  the  Beaverbrooks  of 
Canada  and  by  the  Lloyd-Georges  of  Wales  than  by  the 
Smiths  and  the  Jones  aforesaid.  To  be  sure,  a  certain 
prestige  attaches  to  names,  places,  and  things  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  an  intangible  quantity,  to  be  sustained 
rather  by  atmosphere  and  by  suggestion  than  by  assump- 
tion and  assertion.  Authority  goes  with  power,  and  in 
the  new  world  of  the  English-speaking  race  the  rule  will 
count,  as  in  other  human  relationships.  If  we  are  all  to 
pull  and  work  together  we  must  do  it  upon  the  basis  of 
common  interest  and  common  responsibility,  with  as 
little  assumption  of  prestige  and  authority  on  the  one 
hand  as  of  crude  assertion  upon  the  other. 


England,  as  the  traditional  home  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  and  as  the  local  possessor  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  race,  holds  an  unquestioned  prestige 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  But  there  is 
a  disposition  to  make  of  the  English  tradition  more 
than  its  due.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  English 
trad  lion  which  Thomas  Smith  of  California  or  John 
Jonas  of  Texas  may  not  share  with  Mr.  Balfour  or 
other  representative  of  immediate  British  life. 
:n,    while   England   is   the   land   of   our   legendary 


Within  the  period  of  the  war  many  things  have 
served  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  federal  idea  in 
the  British  world,  now  I  believe  and  hope  about 
to  be  extended  to  include  our  own  country.  I  select 
a  notable  colonial,  General  Smuts  of  South  Africa, 
as  illustrating  the  point.  Smuts  is  of  Dutch  blood. 
I  born  in  South  Africa.  Some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
{ ago  he  stood  with  his  fellow-Dutchmen  as  an  open 
enemy  of  Britain.  He  was  a  commander  of  brigade  in 
the  Boer  war.  Today  we  find  General  Smuts,  as  a 
representative  of  South  Africa,  a  conspicuous,  indeed 
almost  a  foremost  figure  in  the  authoritative  life 
of  the  British  Empire.  Any  list  of  so  few  as  half-a- 
score  leading  imperial  statesmen  must  include  the  name 
of  General  Smuts.  While  something — indeed  very 
much — is  due  to  the  personal  quality  of  the  man,  it 
is  in  the  main  his  representative  character  that  sus- 
tains his  rank  in  government.  The  war  has  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  England  is  only  one  of  the  units 
which  go  to  make  up  the  British  world — the  mother- 
land, to  be  sure,  but  still  only  one  among  many  far- 
flung  imperial  forces.  England  alone  could  not  have 
held  out  against  the  malice  and  aggressiveness  of  Ger- 
many for  half  a  year  without  the  support  which  came 
to  her  from  the  countries  all  around  the  earth  with 
which  she  stands  in  fraternity.  South  Africa,  Canada, 
Australia.  New  Zealand — these  are  the  children  of  Eng- 
land truly  enough.  But  they  are  grown  up  children 
whose  rank  and  authority  stand,  in  ratio  with  their 
economic  and  social  importance,  upon  an  equality  with 
the  mother  country  itself.  Thus  as  one  of  the  results 
of  the  war  the  British  world  is  no  longer  England  and 
a  subordinated  group  of  attached  and  dependent  coun- 
tries, but  an  association  of  countries  in  which  England 
holds  titular  and  traditional  rank,  but  not,  from  this 
time  on,  a  dominating  authority.  England's  colonial 
sons  and  daughters,  as  a  consequence  of  the  war.  have 
been  advanced  from  juniors  to  full  partners. 

My  own  belief  and  hope  is  that  we  are  about  to  wit- 
ness a  new  organization  of  resource  and  force  in  the 
world.  There  is  to  be,  I  hope,  a  new7  and  enlarged 
empire  of  British  ideas.  It  should  include  primarily 
the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  two  hemispheres, 
with  such  other  peoples  as  may  under  proper  con- 
ditions come  into  the  fraternity.  It  is  to  be  an  em- 
pire founded  in  British  traditions,  but  in  which  every 
factor  shall  have  its  proportionate  share  of  responsi- 
bility. It  is  to  be  an  empire  in  which  England,  while 
having  her  due  part,  is  not  to  give  the  law.  The  in- 
tegrity of  this  new  empire  will  require  as  a  first  essential 
condition  that  England  shall  give  over  certain  assump- 
tions and  pretensions  and  take  her  place  as  a  partner 
among  equals.  It  will  call  for  definite  readjust- 
ments and  modifications.  That  England  will  be  able  to 
make  the  necessary  readjustments  I  have  not  the  first 
doubt.  It  is  her  opportunity,  her  privilege  of  continu- 
ance of  her  great  and  high  career.  For  if  she  can  not 
learn  to  hold  herself  to  the  character  of  a  partner 
among  equals  in  the  great  business  of  sustaining  the 
fabric  of  British  civilization  her  day-  is  over.  The 
coming  empire  of  British  ideas,  including  America  and 
all  English-speaking  countries,  needs  England  with  the 
great  force  of  her  traditions  and  material  powers  as  a 
partner,  but  it  will  not  accept  her  as  master. 


One  who  can  make  no  claim  to  scholarship  ap- 
proaches the  question  of  education,  more  particularly 
of  higher  education,  with  a  certain  hesitation.  Yet  I 
feel  that  even  in  this  hurried  review  of  international 


interests  something  should  be  said  in  exploitation 
of~~a  great  opportunity  for  England  in  the  matter 
of  training  American  scholars.  It  is  "inevitable  that 
a  new  country  like  our  own  should  seek  the  kind  of 
culture  to  be  found  only  in  the  schools  of  older 
countries  and  in  contact  with  the  wider  world.  Our 
American  colleges  in  the  organization  of  their  faculties 
prefer  men  with  European  degrees.  Our  young  men 
of  academic  ambition  turn  to  European  schools,  partly 
for  experience  of  foreign  life,  partly  for  the  better 
training  available  there,  partly  for  the  prestige  of  the 
foreign  diploma.  Now  for  a  generation  or  more  Ger- 
many has  been  the  favorite  field  of  the  American  stu- 
dent. Never  at  any  time,  so  I  am  told,  in  recent  years 
preceding  the  war  have  there  been  less  than  two  thou- 
sand American  students  in  attendance  upon  German 
universities.  A  very  large  element  in  every  American 
university  or  college  faculty  has  had  experience  of 
German  life  and  teaching,  attested  by  possession  of  Ger- 
man degrees.  It  is  entirely  natural  under  this  practice 
that  there  should  have  developed  a  considerable  meas- 
ure of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  American  colleges  with 
German  sentiments  and  methods.  In  bitterness  of  spirit 
during  the  past  four  years  we  have  seen  effects  flowing 
out  of  German  influence  in  our  American  schools. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over  we  shall  be  sending  new 
groups  of  young  students  for  study  in  Europe.  They 
would,  we  believe,  by  preference  resort  to  England  if 
they  could  find  there  instruction  and  hospitality  com- 
parable to  that  awaiting  them  in  Germany.  When  I 
suggested  to  a  famous  English  educator  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  attract  American  students  he  looked 
at  me  blankly  and  remarked  that  it  would  be  "hardly 
possible,  you  know,"  because  it  would  involve  "re- 
organization and  change  of  methods."  Perhaps  I  am 
rushing  in  where  angels  should  fear  to  tread ;  but 
I  shall  venture  to  declare  that  the  matter  is  of  sufficient 
importance  for  England  to  consider  seriously  an  ex- 
pansion of  her  educational  machine.  It  would  mean 
vastly  much  for  the  future  good  relationship  of  Eng- 
land and  America  if  instead  of  sending  two  thousand 
young  collegians  a  year  to  Germany  for  post-graduate 
work  we  should  send  them  to  England.  And  I  trust  I 
may  add  without  impertinence  that  it  would  mean  quite 
as  much  for  England  as  for  this  country.  It  would 
seem  that  the  war  should  impress  upon  England  the 
necessity  for  strengthening  her  hold  upon  American 
understanding  and  sympathy;  and  I  can  think  of  no 
more  practical  or  effective  way  of  doing  this  than 
by  opening  the  doors  of  her  great  institutions  of  learn- 
ing to  American  students,  even  though  it  might  involve 
some  disturbance  of  cloistered  atmospheres. 


While  England  does  not  wear  her  heart  on  her  sleeve 
it  is  none  the  less  obvious  that  she  is  very  much  con- 
cerned with  respect  to  her  future  status  in  the  world 
of  trade  and  commerce.  And  well  she  may  be,  for  it  is 
by  trade  and  commerce  that  her  fortunes  were  made. 
Likewise  through  these  agencies  her  long  career  of 
leadership  in  the  world  has  been  maintained.  Now 
with  world  commerce  in  confusion,  in  part  de- 
stroyed and  in  part  diverted  from  its  accustomed 
paths,  there  is  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  Furthermore, 
one  need  not  search  deep  to  discover  a  sentiment  not 
far  removed  from  fear  of  America  in  fields  hitherto 
England's  own.  Many  times  I  was  asked  in  a  tone  in- 
dicating more  than  casual  interest  questions  as  to 
American  policy  in  the  shipbuilding  line,  and  in  general 
regarding  projects  for  the  extension  of  our  commercial 
connections  in  South  America  and  elsewhere.  In  re- 
sponse to  these  anxious  queries  I  was  able  to  supply  a 
certain  element  of  comfort.  I  made  no  secret  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  namely,  that  America  may 
be  trusted  through  her  politicians  and  agitators  to 
make  blunders  enough  to  nullify  any  advantages 
coming  to  her  in  the  commercial  sphere  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war.  Since  returning  home  I  have  been 
further  assured  of  the  wisdom  of  this  judgment.  The 
cost  of  building  a  modern  ship  in  America  is  ap- 
proximately three  times  that  of  building  a  similar  ship 
on  the  Clyde  or  at  Belfast.  The  cost  of  operating  an 
American  ship  under  laws  and  regulations  cooked  to 
suit  trade-unionism  and  blatherskite  politics  is  prac- 
tically double  that  of  an  English  ship.  These  handi- 
caps alone  would  surely  give  the  carrying  trade  to 
England  as  against  America;  but  they  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  English  capital,  English  energy,  are 
trained  and  habited  in  foreign  enterprise.     The  Eng- 
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lish  outlook  is  upon  the  wide  world.  On  the  other 
hand  American  capital  and  American  energy  balk  in- 
stinctively and  peremptorily  at  the  national  boundary. 
It  is  not  our  way  to  establish  banks  or  to  conduct  enter- 
prises in  regions  remote  and  alien.  It  is  all  natural 
enough.  England  is  a  little  country,  fully  exploited, 
and  America  a  big  country  in  which  much  in  the  way 
even  of  primary  development  remains  to  be  done. 
England's  natural  field  is  in  the  wide  world;  ours 
is  at  home.  There  is  still  another  reason  why  Eng- 
land should  continue,  largely  speaking,  to  control  the 
ocean-carrying  trade.  Her  energies  have  so  long  been 
employed  upon  the  sea  that  she  has  bred  up  a  race 
of  sailors.  Seagoing  is  the  traditional  and  preferred  oc- 
cupation of  a  large  element  of  her  population.  We  have 
no  such  class.  A  generation  ago  there  was  a  small  sea- 
faring population  along  our  New  England  coast,  but 
with  the  practical  disappearance  of  the  sailing  ship  the 
race  of  American  sailors  has  died  out.  Today  we  are 
largely  dependent  upon  men  of  foreign  birth  to  man 
the  relatively  few  American  ships  afloat.  Our  national 
genius  turns,  not  to  the  sea.  but  to  the  land.  To  sum  up, 
so  long  as  it  costs  three  times  as  much  to  build  a  ship  in 
America  as  in  England,  so  long  as  the  operation  of  an 
American  ship  doubles  that  of  an  English  ship,  so 
long  as  Americans  shun  the  sea  and  while  Englishmen 
delight  in  it,  so  long  as  American  capital  shies  at  for- 
eign enterprise,  England  will  continue  to  outbid  and 
outdo  us  in  foreign  trade  and  commerce.  I  suspect  that 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead  England  has  more 
to  fear  in  the  matter  of  ocean  rivalry  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland  than  from  the  United 
States.  A.   H. 

Sax  Francisco,  January  15,  1919. 


at  all  to  the  doing  of  the  legislature  now  in  session. 
"Indifference."  "apathy."  "contempt"  are  terms  used  to 
characterize  the  state  of  the  public  mind.  There  is.  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  exaggeration  in  these  comments.  Yet 
we  fear  not ;  and  if  not,  we  are  but  harvesting  the  fruits 
of  a  system  which  has  been  mightily  promoted  in  recent 
years  under  the  sacred  name  of  reform.  Any  agency, 
governmental  or  other,  which  is  reduced  to  an  attitude 
of  mere  subservience  surely  and  quickly  loses  public 
consideration  and  respect.  If  we  are  to  have  a  legis- 
lature worthy  of  its  duties  and  obligations  we  must 
have  a  free  legislature,  not  one  "hog  tied"  and  subject 
to  executive  authority.  The  idea  is  abroad  that  the 
California  legislature  is  a  mere  ratification  association 
— that  it  does  not  in  fact  dare  venture  to  do  anything 
excepting  under  orders.  Can  not  the  more  or  less  wise 
men  assembled  at  Sacramento  find  ways  and  means  of 
dispelling  this  notion  and  of  augmenting  the  credit  of 
the  body  in  which  they  hold  membership? 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Germany  and  Indemnities. 

Those  who  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  are  clamor- 
ing for  heavy  cash  indemnities  on  the  part  of  Germany 
apparently  lack  the  vision  to  discover  the  ultimate  sig- 
nificance of  the  course  they  are  urging.  They  fail  to 
see  that  a  Germany  reorganized  on  a  basis  that  would 
enable  her  to  pay  heavy  cash  indemnities  would  be  a 
Germany  able,  after  the  indemnities  should  be  paid,  to 
take  something  very  like  the  position  she  has  recently 
held  in  the  world.  Apparently  they  fail  to  see  that  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  demands  that  for  a  long  time 
to  come  Germany  shall  not  be  strong  enough  in  her 
material  resources  to  resume  her  old  swagger  and  her 
old  menace.  There  should  not  be  a  rich  and  powerful 
Germany  until  the  spirit  of  the  German  people — the 
"soul  of  Germany,"  as  a  French  statesman  has  put  it 
— has  undergone  revolution.  Therefore  the  exactions 
of  the  conquering  nations  should  be  so  adjusted  and 
compromised  as  not  to  promote  a  powerful  Germany, 
but  to  maintain  that  country  in  a  state  in  which  aggres- 
sive policies  shall  be  out  of  the  question. 

Nobody  will  question  the  justice  of  exacting  com- 
pensation to  Belgium,  Serbia,  Roumania,  and  northern 
France.  But  in  determining  the  forms  and  conditions 
of  payment  on  Germany's  part  there  should  be  care 
not  to  make  these  exactions  an  ultimate  source  of 
strength  to  an  unrepentant  and  unregenerate  people. 
Her  payments  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  strip  her  of 
dangerous  potentialities  rather  than  in  their  ultimate 
effects  to  enhance  her  powers. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  little  to  indicate  that 
the  German  spirit  has  changed.  The  returning  soldiers 
are  everywhere  received  with  the  honors  due  to  vic- 
torious achievement.  The  popular  idea  appears  to  be 
that  Germany  in  laying  down  her  arms  has  not  so 
much  abandoned  her  pretensions  as  in  the  spirit  of  a 
noble  generosity  to  have  "given  peace  to  the  world." 
In  the  vision  of  her  own  people,  under  the  persistent 
delusion  of  material  and  moral  greatness,  Germany  is 
everything  she  ever  was.  Not  therefore  until  the  soul 
of  Germany  shall  be  revolutionized  will  it  be  safe  to 
permit  to  her  the  resources  and  conditions  upon  which 
her  old  powers  and  pretensions  were  founded  and  de- 
veloped. 

By  all  means  let  Germany  pay,  and  pay  to  the  full, 
what  is  due  in  compensation  and  punishment  of  her 
crimes.  But  let  there  be  care  that  this  generation  at 
least  be  not  made  dangerously  strong  by  the  very 
courses  designed  for  its  punishment. 


The  surprising  interview  with  Count  von  Hertling,  lately 
German  chancellor,  that  was  published  in  American  news- 
papers on  January-  11th  deserves  some  attention  from  those 
who  followed  the  course  of  the  war,  and  particularly  of  the 
great  events  that  preceded  its  culminating  drama.  Count  von 
Hertling  was  referring  to  the  German  offensive  that  began 
with  the  attack  upon  Amiens,  that  was  continued  by  the  ad- 
vance upon  Vpres  and  the  Channel  ports,  and  that  ended  witli 
the  assault  upon  the  Marne  lines  and  the  supposed  threat  to 
Paris.  They  were  terrible  days.  Never  before  was  the 
courage  of  the  public  at  so  low  an  ebb.  The  German  armies 
seemed  to  be  irresistible  to  those  who  derived  their  convic- 
tions from  the  newspaper  headlines  and  from  the  delusive 
maps  of  the  shifting  battle  fronts. 


There  is  a  disposition  to  discuss  Mr.  McAdoo's 
proposal  for  a  five-year  extension  of  governmental  pos- 
session and  control  of  the  railroads  on  the  sole  con- 
sideration of  the  economic  issue.  This  manner  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  ignores  or  evades  the  most 
important  consideration,  namely,  the  political  conse- 
quence of  extending  the  sphere  of  governmental  au- 
thority to  an  agency  which  employs  several  millions 
of  men  and  reaches  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  land. 
Important  as  is  the  economic  issue,  the  political  issue 
is  infinitely  more  important.  With  the  railroads  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  for  a  period  of  five  years 
there  would  be  established  nationally  a  political  machine 
that  will  turn  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  into  a  farce.  The  real  question  is,  there- 
fore, Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
government  a  force  that  .will  surely  alter  its  character 
and,  we  believe,  as  surely  destroy  its  integrity? 
■•■ 

What  the  subject  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  need,  above 
all,  according  to  Henry  Morgenthau,  is  what  may  be 
called  the  fundamentals  of  civilization.  These  are  sani- 
tation, roads,  agricultural  training,  and  primary  educa- 
tion. These  blessings,  which  we  have  brought  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  we  can  also  bring  to  these  devas- 
tated sections  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  We  should  have 
one  great  advantage,  in  that  the  native  populations  are 
not  people  who  have  more  or  less  recently  emerged 
from  semi-civilization.  They  belong  to  the  most  civil- 
ized races  in  the  world,  and  they  have  a  history  and 
traditions  that  extend  back  for  thousands  of  years.  Yet 
their  country  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  live 
are  primitive.  They  probably  would  welcome  any  co- 
operation we  could  give  them  in  rebuilding  their  eco- 
nomic and  agricultural  forces.  Mr.  Morgenthau  holds 
that  we  already  have  in  Europe  the  human  material 
for  this  job.  We  already  have  2,000,000  soldiers  in 
France.  When  demobilization  comes  what  better  use 
could  we  make  of  part  of  these  forces,  he  asks,  than  to 
station  them  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  this  work  of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion? Just  as  the  American  army  did  this  great  work 
of  house-cleaning  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  after- 
ward in  the  Philippines,  so  could  this  same  army  per- 
form this  great  work  in  sanitating  and  reconstructing 
Asia  Minor. 


Editorial  Notes. 

It   is   noted   by   correspondents   at   Sacramento   that 
the  people  of  the  state  are  giving  little  attention  or  none 


A  statement  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
says  that  in  September  a  new  high  level  was  made  for 
average  weekly  earnings  of  employees.  This  average 
was  $22.31,  an  increase  of  $1.08  over  the  preceding 
month,  Avhich  was  the  largest  gain  made  in  any  month 
since  1914,  when  the  department  first  began  gathering 
such  statistics.  The  report  also  says:  "If  average 
weekly  earnings  are  compared  with  the  retail  food  price 
figures  as  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  it  is  seen  that  from  September,  1917,  to 
September,  1918,  the  retail  price  for  food  has  risen  16 
per  cent,  and  average  earnings  31  per  cent.  In  the  two- 
year  period,  from  September,  1916,  the  retail  price  of 
food  has  risen  51  per  cent,  and  average  weekly  earn- 
ings have  risen  50  per  cent.,  and  for  the  four-year 
period,  from  September,  1914,  to  date,  retail  food  prices 
have  advanced  67  per  cent,  and  average  weekly  earn- 
ings 80  per  cent." 

The  bottom  of  the  Mississippi  River  near  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  has  been  supplied  with  a  carpet  in  the  shape 
of  gigantic  willow  mats  woven  of  willow  trees,  which 
were  constructed  in  sections  on  the  surface  of  the  river 
itself  and  then  sunk  into  place.  The  purpose  of  this 
carpet  is  to  keep  Memphis  on  the  river,  which  for 
several  years  has  been  cutting  a  new  channel  near  the 
city,  threatening  to  leave  it  high  and  dry  a  mile  from 
the  channel  of  the  stream.  The  river  has  left  a  score 
of  towns  deserted  in  this  manner. 

Durable  strings  for  lacing  machine  belts  can  be  made 
of  eel  skins. 


Count  von  Hertling  now  talks  frankly  about  his  own  hopes 
and  expectations  during  that  tremendous  time.  Up  to  the  last 
moment  he  still  believed  that  Germany  would  win,  not  because 
of  the  strength  of  her  armies  or  their  supposed  successes  at 
Amiens  and  Ypres,  but  because  of  the  bombardment  of  Paris 
by  the  long-range  guns.  Once  more  we  get  an  insight  into 
the  German  mind  and  its  amazing  obliquities.  Some  eighteen 
nations  were  to  be  forced  into  surrender  because  a  few  Ger- 
man shells  were  killing  women  in  Paris.  It  would  be  in- 
credible but  for  Count  HertHng's  assurances.  He  had  re- 
ceived "fantastic  reports"  of  Allied  demoralization,  and  the 
bombardment  of  Paris  would  complete  the  work.  So  far  as 
the  military  situation  was  concerned  at  the  beginning  of  July 
— just  at  the  time  when  it  seemed  to  most  of  us  to  be  at  its 
blackest — "our  situation  was  most  dangerous,  in  the  sense  that 
we  had  played  our  last  card."  Germany  was  still  placing  her 
faith  on  the  long-range  guns  that  were  firing  upon  Paris,  but 
"on  the  ISth  even  the  most  optimistic  among  us  understood 
that  all  was  lost."  July  18th  was  the  beginning  of  the  Franco- 
American  attack  on  Chateau  Thierry.  Germany  knew  that  it 
was  the  end  of  the  game.  She  knew  long  before  that,  and  at 
a -time  when  we  were  filled  with  deep  despondency,  that  her 
position  was  "most  dangerous."  Within  a  few  weeks  the 
whole  German  line  from  the  North  Sea  to  Verdun  was  in 
retreat.  . 

I  may  confess  to  reading  these  statements  of  Von  Hert- 
Hng's with  extraordinary  interest.  At  the  period  to  which 
they  refer  I  was  receiving  innumerable  reproofs  for  a  "sense- 
less" and  "idiotic"  optimism  because  I  attributed  to  the  Ger- 
man commanders  in  the  field  in  the  full  flush  of  their  successes 
the  sense  of  desperation  and  of  danger  to  which  Von  Hertling 
himself  now  confesses.  Writing  in  these  columns  of  July  10th, 
five  days  before  the  last  great  blow  that  carried  the  Germans 
across  the  Marne,  and  eight  days  before  the  Franco-American 
attack  at  Chateau  Thierry,  I  said  the  probabilities  were  that 
Germany  would  fight  one  more  great  battle  on  the  western 
front.  If  she  should  lose  it  "as  she  has  lost  all  the  battles  of 
this  offensive  she  will  then  be  in  the  worst  possible  position  to 
resist  the  Allied  offensive  that  would  then  certainly  begin.  She 
would  then  have  no  mobile  army,  that  is  to  say  no  reserves, 
and  she  would  be  in  occupation  of  three  new  salients,  and  all 
of  them  vulnerable.  There  seems  to  be  a  distinct  method  in 
the  Allied  raids  that  are  now  being  made  and  the  nibbling  off 
of  small  parts  of  the  line.  It  looks  as  though  Foch  were 
already  feeling  out  the  battle  front  as  a  preparation  for  his 
own  attack  for  which  he  has  been  so  carefully  husbanding 
his  resources,  and  in  which  a  very  large  American  army  must 
bear  its  part."  At  this  time  we  were  being  assured  with  al- 
most complete  unanimity  that  for  many  months  to  come  the 
Allies  could  not  expect  to  do  more  than  hold  their  own,  that 
they  would  be  fortunate  if  they  were  able  to  do  so  much, 
and  that  they  could  strike  no  decisive  blow  until  the  summer 
of  the  present  year.  And  yet  Von  Hertling  now  confirms 
the  view  so  many  times  expressed  at  the  time  in  these  columns 
that  they  were  even  then  conscious  of  having  played  their  last 
card,  and  that  within  a  week  they  were  to  realize  that  "all  was 
lost."  

One  week  later,  on  the  very'  day  that  German  armies  crossed 
the  Marne  and  when  public  despondency  was  still  more  ac- 
centuated, I  find  a  repetition  of  the  same  estimate  of  the 
situation.  On  that  day  I  wrote,  "the  western  offensive  that 
was  to  carry  the  German  armies  into  Paris  by  April  1st  has 
not  only  failed,  but  it  has  failed  so  disastrously  as  to  make 
a  military  victory'  impossible.  It  has  cost  so  many  lives 
as  to  bring  Germany  within  sight  of  the  end  of  her  man  power. 
It  has  brought  her  chapter  of  great  battles  in  the  west  to  a 
close  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  one  more  struggle."  In 
a  concluding  paragraph  of  the  same  issue  I  said,  "unless  the 
Germans  continue  their  advance  south  of  the  Marne  they  are 
in  a  very  dangerous  place  with  their  forces  divided  by  the 
river.  They  must  go  forward  or  backward.  Of  course  the 
battle  will  be  resumed,  and  perhaps  on  a  much  more  formid- 
able scale,  but  the  first  results  must  be  grievously  disappointing 
to  the  Germans."  The  Americans  attacked  at  Chateau  Thierry 
on  the  following  day,  and  within  a  few  hours  the  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince  was  in  full  retreat  from  the  Marne  salient. 
We  received  the  news  almost  with  incredulity.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  retreat  should  be  turned  so  quickly  into  vic- 
tory. We  had  not  realized  that  very  often  retreat  is  victory, 
and  that  but  for  the  French  retreat  to  the  south  there  would 
have  been  no  German  salient  to  invite  the  devastating  attack 
at  Chateau  Thierry  and  at  Rheims.  There  would  have  been 
no  vulnerablie  salients  on  the  north  but  for  the  Allied  re- 
treats that  forced  the  Germans  into  salient  formation.  A  few 
days  after  the  attack  at  Chateau  Thierry  came  the  Franco- 
British  attack  east  of  Amiens,  and  the  whole  of  the  German 
military  system  in  the  west  was  smashed  like  an 
That  is  precisely  what  it  was — an  eggshell,  and  Von 
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now  admits  it.  The  German  advances  at  Amiens  and  Ypres 
had  not  been  victories  at  all,  although  they  nearly  won  a 
victory  when  they  momentarily  pierced  the  British  lines. 
They  had  been  the  throw  of  a  desperate  gambler  who  had 
reached  the  point  .where  he  must  "win  or  lose  it  all."  Ger- 
many had  laid  her  head  upon  the  anvil,  and  she  knew  it. 
From  the  moment  when  she  began  her  great  offensive  her 
destruction  had  become  nearly  certain.  Von  Hertliug  him- 
self describes  it  as  "our  last  card."  His  only  hope  was  in 
three  great  guns  hidden  away  in  the  forest.  He  says  so  him- 
self. Was  there  ever  such  a  spectacle  of  ineptitude,  of  sub- 
human folly  as  this?  

While  on  the  subject  of  reminiscences  and  justifications  I 
find  another  paragraph  written  on  the  same  day,  July  17th, 
the  day  before  the  battle  at  Chateau  Thierry,  and  that  fore- 
casts the  situation  as  it  actually  exists  today.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Von  Kuhlmann,  in  spite  of  the  "great  Ger- 
man triumphs"  at  Amiens  and  Ypres  had  made  something  like 
a  peace  offer.  The  struggle,  he  said,  could  not  be  decided  by 
soldiers.  He  admitted  that  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
relatively  innocent  of  the  war,  which  had  actually  been  in- 
voked by  Russia,  who  ought  therefore  to  pay  the  bill  and,  in- 
ferentially,  to  become  a  German  highway  into  Asia.  This 
speech,  that  provoked  so  much  discussion  at  the  time  and 
that  was  to  be  so  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment, derives  new  interest  from  the  present  avowal  of  Von 
Hertling  that  the  military  situation  was  even  then  considered 
as  "most  dangerous,"  and  that  "we  had  played  our  last  card." 
Writing  in  reference  to  that  speech  I  said  as  follows,  and 
perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  length  of  citation  in  view 
of   its   present   pertinence. 


"But  Germany's  chief  asset  is  what  she  believes  to  be  a  lack 
of  political  vision  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  democracies.  Do 
they  yet  know  what  they  are  fighting  for,  and  where  the  chief 
danger  of  the  German  menace  is  to  be  found?  Germany,  for 
her  part,  has  done  her  best  to  keep  them  in  ignorance,  and 
unfortunately  there  has  been  a  lack  of  educative  energy  on 
the  part  of  their  governments.  Cheradame,  who  is  some- 
thing of  an  eastern  extremist,  but  who  knows  as  much  of 
international  politics  as  any  man  alive,  says  that  Germany  has 
been  fighting  in  the  west  for  no  other  reason  than  to  hide  her 
designs  in  the  east,  that  her  western  efforts  have  been  no 
more  than  a  vast  smoke  screen  behind  which  she  has  been 
winning  all  those  things  that  she  went  to  war  to  win.  Ger- 
many, says  Cheradame  in  effect,  considered  that  the  loss  of 
half  a  million  men  at  Verdun  was  a  cheap  price  to  pay  if 
thereby  she  could  concentrate  the  attention  of  her  enemies 
upon  the  western  fields  while  she  was  consummating  her 
ambitions  in  the  east  and  winning  all  those  things  that 
actually  were  worth  winning.  She  has  now  brought  her  cam- 
paign in  the  east  to  a  relative  triumph.  She  has  at  least  three 
routes  into  Asia,  one  through  Serbia,  one  through  Roumania, 
and  one  through  the  Ukraine,  and  perhaps  a  fourth  with  its 
terminus  at  Vladivostock.  Naturally  enough  she  is  willing 
to  make  peace,  and  equally  naturally  she  is  willing  to  pay  for 
her  peace  by  the  surrender  of  things  that  she  never  intended 
to  keep,  or  at  least  knew  that  she  could  not  keep.  She  has 
persuaded  the  democracies  of  the  world — at  least  so  she  be- 
lieved— that  she  was  fighting  for  the  domination  of  Belgium 
and  France.  If  she  should  now  abandon  Belgium  and  France 
those  same  democracies  will  naturally  believe  that  they  have 
won  the  war.  But  they  will  not  have  won  the  war.  They 
will  have  lost  the  war,  because  Germany  was  fighting  for  a 
highway  to  the  east,  and  she  has  now  three  highways,  and 
perhaps  four,  and  moreover  she  has  a  recruiting  ground  almost 
too  vast  for  the  imagination.  She  is  ready  to  make  a  great 
display  of  returning  what  she  never  intended  to  take,  in  order 
that  she  may  thereby  retain  what  she  set  forth  to  win  for 
herself,  and  that  must  speedily  imply  the  conquest  of  the 
world.  But  will  the  democracies  be  willing  to  go  on  fighting 
when  they  understand  that  they  must  do  so  in  order  to  expel 
Germany  from  Russia  and  from  Roumania,  and  for  nothing 
else?  Can  they  be  persuaded  that  an  evacuation  of  Belgium 
and  France  does  not  mean  a  German  defeat,  especially  if  such 
evacuation  should  be  accompanied  with  some  verbal  juggleries 
on  the  subject  of  indemnities?  Will  they  not  clamor  for  a 
conference  as  soon  as  they  believe  that  they  have  a  basis 
for  such  a  conference  in  the  liberation  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium ?  May  we  not  fear  that  there  will  be  at  least  a  move- 
ment in  this  direction,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  attitude 
already  adopted  by  certain  influential  newspapers,  alike  in 
America  and  in  England,  who  are  now  demanding  that  all 
peace  moves  be  submitted  to  public  opinion,  and  that  the 
issues  of  war  and  peace  be  not  left  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
group  of  statesmen  with  their  traditions  and  their  prejudices 
And  we  all  know  what  that  means." 


It  is,  I  fear,  a  too  long  citation,  but  it  almost  exactly  de- 
scribes the  situation  that  exists  today.  When  those  words 
were  written,  nearly  six  months  ago,  Germany  had  four  high- 
ways into  Asia.  She  has  now  lost  two  of  them  irretrievably. 
She  has  been  driven  from  Serbia  and  from  Roumania.  But 
the  Russian  roads  are  still  open  to  her,  and  we  need  not  for 
a  moment  entertain  the  delusion  that  she  has  experienced  any 
change  of  heart,  or  that  she  has  cleansed  her  mind  of  its 
Asiatic  ambitions.  On  the  contrary  we  find  that  such  a  paper 
as  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  is  demanding  that  Germany  receive 
indemnities  for  the  illegal  blockade.  She  is  probably  thinking 
rather  more  of  the  Siberian  road  than  of  the  road  through 
the  1  kraine.  It  would  be  more  useful  to  her.  It  would  give 
her  the  great  ready-made  port  of  Vladivostock,  and  it  would 
brir  g  her  face  to  face  with  America  across  the  Pacific.  Si- 
be  a  is  to  be  "reached  through  West  Prussia  and  Posen — which 
;  r(    parts    of    old    Poland — East    Prussia    and    Lithuania,    and 


Lithuania  is  also  a  part  of  old  Poland.  The  terms  of  the 
armistice  dealt  only  with  Russian  Poland,  which  Germany 
was  required  to  evacuate,  although  she  has  not  done  so. 
Nothing  was  said  about  West  Prussia  or  Posen,  or  about  Aus- 
trian Poland  to  the  south,  and  which  is  now  called  Galicia. 
President  Wilson  made  some  general  statement  with  regard 
to  Poland  as  a  whole,  and  presumably  he  meant  old  Poland 
in  its  entirety,  that  is  to  say  West  Prussia,  Posen,  Russian 
Poland,  Galicia,  and  Lithuania,  although  possibly  Lithuania 
may  prefer  her  independence.  But  the  point  I  want  to  make 
is  this :  If  West  Prussia  remains  in  German  hands,  then 
the  German  road  to  Lithuania  and  Siberia  remains  open. 
And  Germany  has  not  the  slightest  intention  to  abandon  either 
West  Prussia  or  Posen.  It  has  hardly  occurred  to  her  that 
she  will  be  asked  to  do  so.  If  she  gives  up  West  Prussia, 
then  she  must  give  up  East  Prussia  also,  because  she  will  then 
be  completely  barred  from  it.  She  may  be  willing  enough  to 
give  up  Russian  Poland,  seeing  that  this  is  conquered  terri- 
tory and  therefore  has  somewhat  the  same  status  as  Belgium 
or  Serbia.  But  certainly  she  has  no  intention  to  abandon 
West  Prussia  and  East  Prussia,  the  later  being  actually  her 
property — so  far  as  anything  can  be  said  to  be  her  property — 
and  the  former  accruing  to  her  through  the  partition  of 
Poland.  But  unless  she  does  give  them  up,  then  her  road 
to  Siberia  is  an  open  one.  And  Europe  will  derive  little  or 
no  benefit  from  a  restored  Poland  unless  it  include  German 
Poland,  that  is  to  say  West  Prussia.  A  Polish  barrier  would 
be  of  no  value  if  it  is  to  be  left  wide  open  at  its  northern 
end.  

With  such  considerations  in  mind  it  becomes  easy  to  under- 
stand why  chaos  in  Russia  and  Poland  should  so  exactly  suit 
the  German  hand  so  long  as  the  poison  of  the  Bolsheviki 
can  be  kept  from  the  German  system.  We  understand  why 
the  Poles  should  invade  Posen.  They  want  to  drive  out  the 
Germans  while  they  are  still  staggering  from  the  war.  They 
are  afraid  to  leave  the  fate  of  Posen  to  the  peace  conference 
that  may  find  itself  without  the  power  to  enforce  its  com- 
mands. Germany,  on  her  part,  must  hold  on  to  Posen  and 
to  West  Prussia  (German  Poland)  not  only  for  the  afore- 
mentioned reasons,  but  because  she  wants  an  immediate  bar- 
rier against  the  Bolsheviki,  who  are  flooding  into  Poland 
from  the  east.  Somewhat  the  same  problem  presents  itself 
further  south,  where  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Poles  (Galicians) 
are  struggling  for  the  mastery  of  Galicia.  Poland  is  be- 
coming the  cockpit  of  Europe,  and  it  would  be  well  that  we 
turn  our  attention  in  that  direction,  even  though  it  necessi- 
tate a  temporary  postponement  of  our  enthusiasm  for  the 
millennium.  It  may  be  that  the  peace  conference,  after  it 
shall  have  ordained  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,  may 
issue  some  sort  of  mandate  to  Germany  to  evacuate  the  whole 
of  Poland — Russian,  German,  and  Austrian  alike.  But  sup- 
pose Germany  declines  to  do  so  ?  Or  suppose  she  promises  to 
do  so  and  does  not  do  so?  What  then?  It  is  exactly  what 
Germany  would  be  likely  to  do,  the  sort  of  thing  that  she 
has  always  done.  By  that  time  the  Allied  armies  will  be  de- 
mobilized, or  nearly  so.  Will  the  Allied  nations  be  prepared 
to  raise  more  armies,  to  begin  another  war,  in  order  to  compel 
Germany  to  reconstitute  Poland,  and  so  to  close  her  door  to 
Siberia,  as  her  door  to  Asia  Minor  has  been  closed  by  the 
rescue  of  Serbia  and  Roumania?  When  we  are  told  that 
America  has  no  concern  with  Poland  and  with  Russia  we  are 
tempted  to  suggest  that  it  is  precisely  with  Poland  and  Si- 
beria that  America  is  concerned,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  nations  of  Europe.  Poland  and  Russia  are  alterna- 
tive names  for  Siberia  and  Vladivostock,  and  Vladivostock 
lies  by  the  side  of  Japan.  If  America  has  no  interests  in 
Vladivostock,  then  she  has  no  interests  anywhere  on  earth. 
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Nor  do  we  get  much  consolation  from  the  situation  in  Ger- 
many. It  still  lacks  the  symptoms  of  a  real  revolution,  but 
there  has  been  some  heavy  fighting  between  what  is  called  the 
government  and  the  "Reds,"  that  is  to  say  the  Bolsheviki,  led 
by  Liebknecht  and  financed  from  Russia.  The  government 
forces  are  trying  to  hold  on  until  the  national  assembly  can 
meet,  although  one  would  suppose  that  the  national  assembly 
could  have  been  summoned  very  quickly.  The  success  of  the 
government  forces  means  that  the  Allied  governments  will 
have  some  definite  authority  with  whom  to  treat.  That,  of 
course,  will  be  good.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  mean  that 
Germany  is  still  led  by  the  impenitent,  who  are  saturated 
with  the  old  imperialisms,  and  who  will  continue  the  tortuous 
and  sinister  diplomacies  that  will  still  seek  their  opportunity 
in  the  east,  and  that  will  resort  to  all  the  old  lies  and 
trickeries  and  evasions.  It  will  mean  that  Germany  will  cling 
to  West  Prussia  and  to  Posen  (German  Poland)  and  will 
presently  be  found  asking,  "What  do  you  mean  to  do  about 
it?"  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Bolsheviki  win  by  fighting 
or  by  voting,  it  will  means  the  most  frightful  chaos  through- 
out Germany,  and  a  contagion  of  which  we  can  not  think 
without  a  shudder.  However  reluctant  we  may  be  to  face 
new  vistas  of  trouble  and  of  danger,  we  seem  actually  to 
have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  And  the  trouble  and  the 
danger  will  be  greatly  intensified  by  a  folding  of  the  hands 
to  slumber,  or  by  the  vapid  repetition  of  shibboleths  that  will 
have  no  meaning  except  the  meaning  that  we  may  give  to  them 
by  our  resolution  and  hardihood.  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sa.\  Francisco,  January  15,  1919. 


Palestine  possesses  a  remarkable  salt  mountain  situ- 
ated at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  length  of 
the  ridge  is  six  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  arid  the  height  is  not  far  from  600 
feet.  There  are  places  where  the  overlying  earthy 
deposits  are  many  feet  in  thickness,  but  the  mass  of 
the  mountain  is  composed  of  solid  rock  salt,  some  of 
which  is  as  clear  as  crystal. 


Edward  Nash  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  as  a  boy  of  twenty  worked  the  night 
shift  as  fireman  of  a  switch  engine  in  the  railroad  yards 
of  Chicago. 

"Dad-bum"  is  Secretary  Carter  Glass'  only  expletive 
and  the  worst  explosion  that  he,  a  sound  Methodist, 
ever  gives  with  language.  Thus  a  dad-bummed  traitor 
or  a  dad-bummed  demagogue  is  the  climax  of  his  con- 
demnation and  the  crisis  of  his  scorn  or  wrath. 

Mohammed  VI,  the  new  Turkish  Sultan,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  very  different  personality  from  his  two  j 
brothers  who  preceded  him  on  the  throne.  He  gives 
one  the  impression  of  possessing  a  strong  character  and 
considerable  intellectual  force.  He  is  tall  and  slender, 
and  his  appearance  suggests  a  university  professor. 

The  meteoric  career  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Llewellyn,  the  new 
coal  king  of  Wales,  provides  an  amazing  story  of  grit, 
foresight,  and  perseverance  (says  a  London  paper). 
Less  than  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Llewellyn,  who  is 
still  on  the  right  side  of  forty,  was  a  college  mining 
student.  Twelve  years  ago  he  made  his  first  venture, 
acquiring  a  small  colliery  at  Cwmdare.  Recently  he 
brought  about  his  biggest  deal — the  biggest,  in  fact,  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  the  commercial  history  of 
South  Wales.  He  gave  £2,000,000  for  another  colliery 
company,  which  he  has  now  added  to  the  many  he 
already  owns  or  controls. 

General  Sir  Ivor  Phillips,  who  trounced  the  govern- 
ment for  their  neglect  of  British  prisoners,  is  one  of  a 
famous  trio  of  tall  brothers  who  were  all  at  the  same 
time  members  of  Parliament.  Pie  stands  6  feet  4  inches 
in  his  stockings;  Lord  St.  Davids,  formerly  Mr.  Wyn- 
ford  Phillips,  is  6  feet  3  inches ;  while  the  tallest  of  the 
trio  is  Sir  Owen  Phillips,  a  Napoleon  of  the  shipping" 
world,  who  before  the  war  controlled  a  fleet  of  nearly 
250  steamers.  He  has  engineered  many  big  shipping 
deals,  the  most  sensational  being  his  acquisition  of  the 
Union-Castle  Line,  which  meant  the  payment  of  a  check 
for  no  less  a  sum  than  £5, 173, 572. 

M.  Stambuliwsky,  leader  of  the  peasants'  party  and 
head  of  the  new  peasants'  government  in  Bulgaria,  was 
among  those  who  sought  to  prevent  King  Ferdinand 
from  committing  Bulgaria  to  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Central  Powers.  At  a  conference  of  party  leaders  held 
with  the  king  at  the  palace  M.  Stambuliwsky  spoke  his 
mind  freely,  telling  the  king  that  he  was  leading  the 
country  to  destruction  and  that  he  would  pay  for  his 
crime  with  his  crown  and  perhaps  with  his  head.  To 
this  the  king  replied  that  Stambuliwsky  need  have  no 
concern  about  the  royal  head,  but  had  better  take  care 
of  his  own.    Later  Stambuliwsky  was  imprisoned. 

The  resignation  of  Tim  Healy  from  Parliament  (says 
a  writer  in  Tit-Bits)  means  that  the  House  will  lose 
its  greatest  wit.  I  recall,  from  his  inexhaustible  list 
of  witticisms,  his  description  of  a  bill  to  which  he  ob- 
jected as  the  offspring  of  "a  headache  of  the  Irish 
office,"  while  he  once  declared  that  the  making  of  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  into  chief  secre- 
tary was  an  attempt  to  govern  Ireland  with  Scotch 
jokes.  One  of  Tim's  most  exquisite  imaginings,  how- 
ever, was  during  a  divorce  case,  when  he  said  that  "the 
spectacle  of  his  learned  friend's  client  crying  in  the 
witness-box  was  the  greatest  miracle  that  had  ever  hap- 
pened since  Moses  drew  water  from  the  rock." 

Hjalmar  Steffanson  is  a  Canadian  Icelander.  He  is 
of  sub-Arctic  descent,  born  in  Manitoba.  His  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  exploration  records  of  any 
"Who's  Who"  published  in  Canada.  He  is  known  to 
most  people  as  the  man  who  discovered  the  blonde 
Eskimos.  But  this  was  the  least  achievement  (says  the 
Candian  Courier).  What  Steffanson  and  Captain  Ber- 
nier,  Canadians,  have  done  most  of  all  is  to.  demon- 
strate that  Canada  has  an  independent  original  claim 
to  the  fruits  of  exploration  in  her  own  share  of  the 
Arctic.  Canada  has  the  world's  record  for  Arctic  coast 
line.  Russia  and  Scandinavia  have  all  that  Canada  has 
not.  Canada's  right  of  eminent  domain  in  the  Arctic  is 
marked  by  the  British  flag;  and  if  his  advice  is  followed 
by  the  government,  trade  may  follow  the  flag,  even  in 
the  Arctic.  When  we  come  to  commercializing  the 
musk-ox  the  Peace  River  Valley  will  have  become  the 
middle  south  of  Canada. 

An  English  writer  gives  the  following  sketch  of  Sir 
William  Crookes,  the  noted  British  scientist,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  latter's  eighty-sixth  birthday :  "I  found 
Sir  William  sitting  in  an  easy  chair  before  the  fire, 
smoking  a  cigarette.  It  would  have  been  profitable  to 
hear  the  views  of  Sir  William  Crookes  on  the  progress 
of  science  during  the  years  of-his  active  life,  or  on  the 
possible  ends  to  which  science  may  now  be  shaping  itself; 
but  this  is  the  kind  of  subject,  general  and  somewhat 
vague,  which  men  of  science  avoid.  Sir  William  pre- 
ferred matters  more  definite,  and  with  a  more  immediate 
claim  on  his  attention.  One  of  these  is  the  mapping, 
as  it  may  be  described,  of  the  spectrum  of  scandium. 
As  I  came  upon  him  he  was  studying  photgraphs  of  a 
significance  doubtless  most  abstruse  to  the  outsider. 
Radio  activity  and  certain  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  photographic  spectra  of  meteorites  are  other  sub- 
jects which  have  recently  occupied  him.  Yet  another 
is  the  preparation  of  eye-preserving  glass  for  spec- 
tacles." 


January  18,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  OPERA  SINGER. 


Kathleen  Howard  Gives  Us  Some  Reminiscences  of  Germany 
and  Elsewhere. 


Kathleen  Howard  in  the  present  story  of  her  operatic 
career  tells  us  that  there  are  so  many  fantastic  stories 
of  students'  life  abroad  that  she  is  persuaded  to  describe 
her  own  road,  which  led  from  New  York  to  Paris,  to 
Germany,  thence  to  London  and  back  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  in  New  York.  Her  experiences  in 
Germany  are  inalienably  associated  with  the  life  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  with  the  German  officer  class. 
They  were  as  vital  a  part  of  the  opera  house  life  as 
the  singers  themselves.  Their  arrogance  tainted  the 
town  life,  although  their  swagger  and  brilliance  often 
covered  a  state  of  grinding  poverty. 

The  author  began  her  career  in  Paris  and  she  knew 
most  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  includ- 
ing the  old  model  whose  printed  list  of  poses  included 
"The  Twelve  Apostles"  and  "The  Eternal  Father." 
Henry  Hadley  had  the  room  above  her  and  often  told 
her  that  her  playing  nearly  maddened  him.  She  tells 
us  something  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  quoting  from  a 
letter  that  she  wrote  to  her  mother  at  the  time: 

Last  night  Mr.  H dined  here  and  told  us  many  yarns 

about  Sarah  Bernhardt.  He  said  once  when  he  was  in  Cali- 
fornia he  was  asked  to  meet  her  and  they  all  went  on  a 
hunting  picnic  together.  She  dropped  her  robe  when  she 
got  to  the  island  where  they  had  dejeuner,  undoing  a  wide, 
heavy,  Egyptian  gold  and  precious-stone  belt,  and  appeared 
attired  in  a  man's  velvet  hunting  suit.  He  says  she  adores 
to  talk  cancan,  and  referred  to  the  manager  as  "that  cochon." 
After  breakfast  she  threw  the  champagne  bottles  far  into  the 
lake  and  shot  them  to  pieces  at  the  first  shot.  The  only  posey 
thing  she  did  was  when  she  undid  her  belt  and  threw  it  far 
across  the  road,  and  when  he  asked  her  if  that  was  the  way 
she  treated  such  beautiful  things,  she  said  that  the  man  who 
gave  it  to  her  was  domestic! 

The  removal  to  Metz  came  soon  after.  Miss  Howard 
was  offered  the  position  of  first  contralto  in  the  opera 
house  at  the  princely  salary  of  about  $35  a  month. 
The  salary  was  stopped  in  the  event  of  illness  even 
for  one  day: 

Illness  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  crime.  In  addition  to  losing 
your  money,  you  have  to  have  witnesses  to  prove  that  you 
are  really  ill,  for  theatre  directors  in  Germany  are  a  sus- 
picious lot  and  take  nothing  for  granted.  If  you  wake  on 
the  morning  of  a  performance  with  laryngitis,  that  dread 
enemy  of  the  voice,  or  if  you  fall  downstairs  on  your  way 
to  the  theatre  and  sprain  your  ankle,  you  must  notify  the 
theatre  before  a  certain  hour  in  the  day,  perhaps  10  or  12, 
or  4  o'clock,  that  you  can  not  sing  that  night.  Your  word 
for  it  alone  won't  do.  Every  theatre  has  special  doctors  on 
its  list,  and  you  must  call  in  one  of  these,  whether  he  is 
your  regular  physician  or  not.  He  makes  an  examination 
and  gives  you  a  signed  statement  that  you  are  unable  to  ap- 
pear, adding,  if  the  disorder  be  serious,  how  many  days  it 
will  be  in  his  opinion  before  you  can  return  to  work.  It 
often  happens  that  the  man  most  experienced  in  treating  your 
illness,  the  best  throat  specialist  in  town,  for  example,  is  not 
on  the  books  as  "Theater-Arzt,"  and  then  if  you  wish  to  be 
treated  by  him  you  sometimes  have  trouble  with  the  theatre 
doctor. 

The  question  of  titles  was  always  a  difficult  one.  It 
was  rather  dreadful  to  be  called  "Fraillein"  by  one's 
landlady,  but  singers  in  a  provincial  theatre  could  not 
expect  anything  more.  If  the  opera  house  had  been  in 
a  capital  city  she  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  prefix 
gn'ddiges,  but  not  in  Metz,  where  an  opera  singer 
ranked  with  governesses,  companions,  and  saleswomen : 

Titles  and  forms  of  address  are  a  ticklish  subject  in  the 
Fatherland  at  any  time.  It  is  hard  to  comprehend  the  mazes 
of  male  progression  from  the  simple  "Rat,"  through  the  sub- 
sequent variations  of  Hofrat  (court  councillor),  Geheimer 
Hofrat  (privy  court  councillor),  Geheimrat  (privy  councillor), 
Wirklicher  Geheimrat  (really  truly  privy  councillor),  to  the 
lofty  dignity  of  Excellenz. 

Old-fashioned  ladies  used  to  employ  the  feminized  version 
of  their  husband's  titles,  and  I  once  knew  an  old  dame  who 
insisted  upon  being  addressed  as  "Fran  Oberlandgerichts- 
rathin."  The  bourgeoisie  used  to  copy  the  aristocracy  in  this 
respect,  and  at  the  afternoon  Kaffeeklatsch,  Frau  Hofcon- 
dittor  Meyer  would  inquire  about  the  health  of  Herr  Strassen- 
bahnsinspektor  Braun,  from  his  wife  the  Frau  Strassen- 
bahnsinspektorin  ( street-car  inspectoress) .  Modern  life  is 
too  crowded  perhaps  for  such  lengthy  addresses,  but  Frau 
Meyer  and  Herr  Eraun  are  certainly  less  picturesque  cog- 
nomens. Among  the  aristocracy  the  proper  titles  and  forms 
of  address  have  many  pitfalls  for  the  foreigner,  though  I 
used  to  dodge  them  fairly  successfully  by  addressing  every 
woman  older  than  myself  as  "Gnddige  Frau"  irrespective  of 
her  "handle,"  and  the  men  by  no  title  at  all,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  prince  not  of  royal  blood,  who  has  to  be  called  by 
the   mouth-filling  courtesy  title    of  Durchlaucht. 

Women's  costumes,  being  the  property  of  the  singer, 
were  kept  at  home  and  must  be  brought  to  the  theatre 
by  a  basket-carrier,  but  the  men's  costumes  were  pro- 
vided by  the  theatre,  "with  the  usual  discrimination 
against  our  sex" : 

The  scenery  and  costumes  in  Metz  were  often  surprisingly 
good  when  one  considered  that  so  few  "sets"  must  do  such 
varied  things.  Our  property  man  was  an  inventive  genius  at 
making  something  out  of  nothing.  He  prided  himself  upon 
certain  realistic  details.  If  the  piece  called  for  coffee,  the 
real  article,  though  of  some  dreadful  variety  unknown  to 
contemporary  culinary  science,  was  provided,  and  really  poured 
into  the  cups.  If  a  meal  were  to  be  served  on  the  stage, 
some  sort  of  real  food  was  there  for  the  actors  to  eat,  even 
if  it  were  only  slices  of  bread  served  elaborately  as  the  most 
recherche  French  supper,  though  usually  it  was  ladyfingers. 
Eating  scenes  are  usually  confined  to  the  drama,  though 
there  are  some  operas  in  which  a  meal  "comes  before"  as  the 
Germans  say.  In  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  for  ex- 
ample, the  scene  containing  Anna's  letter  aria  opens  with  the 
company  at  supper  in  Frau  Reich's  home.  The  wives  are  ex- 
plaining their  tricks  and  plotting  Falstaff's  final  discomfiture 
in  spoken  dialogue.  One  night  when  I  was  singing  Frau 
Reich  in  Metz  there  was  a  particularly  attractive  dish  of  real 
apples  on  the  stage  supper  table.  The  Herr  Reich  was  the 
serious  bass,  a  thrifty  individual  who  couldn't  bear  to  let  a 
penny's    worth    of   anything   escape   him.      As   his   guests    rose 


to  go  he  picked  up  the  dish  of  apples  and  pressed  it  upon 
them. 

"Here,"  he  improvised,  "take  these  home  to  the  children. 
Oh  !  You  have  no  children — well,  take  them  anyway — the 
children    will    come   later." 

His  hospitable  wishes  were  received  with  bewilderment  by 
the  audience,  but  as  he  made  his  exit  with  his  guests  and 
immediately  began  to  eat  the  apples,  he  bore  his  scolding 
from  the  regisseur  very  philosophically.  On  some  stages 
where  the  provisions  are  more  elaborate,  the  actors  in  certain 
plays  make  a  regular  practice  of  eating  their  suppers  on  the 
stage.  In  "Divorcons,"  for  example,  or  in  the  "Anatol  Cy- 
clus"   of   Schnitzler. 

The  men's  costumes,  sometimes  a  hundred  years  old, 
had  a  powerful  smell,  like  fish,  and  they  are  never 
washed.  The  same  may  be  said,  to  some  extent,  of 
their  wearers,  and  nice  underclothing  was  considered  a 
reflection  upon  the  character  of  the  owner : 

Washing  was  not  any  too  popular  in  Metz  even  among  the 
principals.  I  have  dressed  with  leading  women  whose  arms 
showed  streaks  of  white  where  the  water  had  run  down  as 
they  washed  their  hands,  stopping  conscientiously  at  the  wrists. 
Their  make-up  would  be  removed  with  the  same  dirty  rag 
night  after  night  during  the  whole  season  ;  and  their  personal 
garments  under  more  or  less  smart  outer  raiment  had  often 
done  overlong  service.  I  must  hasten  to  say,  however,  that 
this  state  of  affairs  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
and  that  in  better  theatres  the  women  principals  were  scrupu- 
lously cleanly. 

Over-ornamentation  or  fineness  in  undergarments  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  rather  questionable,  among  the  solid  middle 
classes  in  Germany.  My  mother  had  made  me  a  dainty  supply 
of  be-ribboned  linen,  and  I  was  told  after  I  had  been  in  Metz 
for  some  time  that  at  first  the  Alsatian  woman  who  dressed 
me  reported  me  to  be  "beaucoup  trop  soignee  de  ne  pas  avoir 
jtn  amant."  However,  she  changed  her  mind  later  on,  and  put 
it  down  to  American  extravagance — always  a  safe  play.  Some 
of  the  men  were  much  more  careless  than  the  women.  Our 
operetta  tenor  played  the  whole  season  in  the  same  shirt,  pow- 
dering the  bosom  freshly  each  evening  with  a  yellowish  pow- 
der which  he  used  for  his  face. 

The  author  tells  us  that  she  found  the  same  general 
smell  when  she  went  to  Prague.  At  first  she  did  not 
identify  it,  but  at  last  came  realization — "the  whole 
town  smelled  like  our  soprano."  But  there  was  some- 
thing worse  than  smell: 

Some  terrible  creatures  with  a  passion  for  distinct  enuncia- 
tion and  with  unfortunate  dental  formation  spray  you  copi- 
ously when  uttering  words  like  Mutter  or  Freude.  This  al- 
ways seems  to  happen  in  some  impassioned  scene  when  you 
simply  can't  get  away  from  them,  and  have  absolutely  no 
defense.  Others  have  painfully  hot  and  wet,  or  painfully  cold 
and  wet  hands  with  which  they  persistently  paw  you.  I 
remember  one  lyric  tenor  who  was  my  bugbear  because  he 
had  hands  like  fresh,  cold  fish.  The  soprano  and  I  had  a 
scene  with  him  in  one  opera,  in  which  she  had  to  sa}',  "Die 
Hand,  so  weich,  so  warm"  ("the  hand,  so  soft,  so  warm"), 
speaking  of  his  clammy  member.  I  dared  her  one  night  to 
say  instead,  "Die  Hand  so  feucht,  so  kalt"  ("the  hand,  so 
moist,  so  cold"),  and  when  it  came  to  the  point,  sure  enough 
she  did  so,  her  voice  so  shaky  with  suppressed  laughter, 
that  it  came  out  in  a  tremulous  pianissimo.  We  both  had 
to  turn  away  from  the  front  in  silent  convulsions,  but  not  a 
soul  in  the  house  was  the  wiser. 

This  is  a  horrible  subject,  and  I  might  enlarge  upon  it 
endlessly,  recalling,  for  example,  the  pleasures  of  being  folded 
in  the  embrace  of  a  large,  warm,  damp  tenor  smelling  at  best 
of  onions;  or  still  worse  the  large  drops  which  rain  upon  you 
during  the  most  touching  love  scene  from  his  manly  brow, 
while  you,  though  shuddering  with  disgust,  daren't  try  to 
dodge  them,  or  even  change  the  wistfully  adoring  expression 
of  your  countenance.  It  may  be  honest  sweat,  but  it  is  a 
demned  moist  unpleasant  kind  of  honesty  in  my  opinion. 
Goritz  told  me  that  he  once,  as  Kurwenal,  in  the  last  act  of 
"Tristan,"  dripped  on  a  prostrate  Tristan's  eye  so  long  that 
the  poor  tenor  was  blind  for  days  after.  This  is  German 
efficiency. 

Over-eating  was  universal  in  Germany,  along  with 
various  other  peculiarities  with  which  we  are  more  or 
less  familiar: 

The  coloratura  was  a  Dutch  woman,  speaking  German  with 
more  accent  than  I  did.  She  was  very  fair,  very  fat,  and  very 
lazy,  and  she  had  a  capacity  for  food  that  I  have  seen  equaled, 
but  never  surpassed.  She  dined  with  us  daily,  and  woe  to  the 
person  who  had  to  serve  himself  from  a  dish  that  had  been 
passed  to  her  !  Eat  until  you  could  hold  no  more  was  a  part 
of  the  creed  of  all  my  colleagues.  Anything  short  of  absolute 
repletion,  and  the  meal  was  considered  a  failure.  "Sind  Sic 
sattf"  they  would  ask  each  other  gravely — "Ich  bin  nicht 
satt!"  Meaning  literally,  "Are  you  full?"  "I  am  not  full." 
And  this  was  a  grave  cause  of  resentment  against  the  hotel 
management.  I  must  say  that  most  of  them  reached  this  de- 
sirable consummation  long  before  the  coloratura  soprano,  for 
she  continued  placidly  as  long  as  there  was  any  food  in  sight. 
She  would  even  finish  anything  left  on  another's  plate,  and 
our  table  always  looked  as  if  a  horde  of  locusts  had  visited  it. 

Miss  Howard's  associates  at  Metz  were  sometimes 
hard  to  get  on  with.  On  one  occasion  when  playing 
Carmen  she  had  a  popular  tenor  from  a  neighboring 
Hoftheater  as  her  Jose  and  he  tried  to  direct  her  per- 
formance in  lordly  tones : 

I  had  often  sung  Carmen  in  Metz  and  the  audience  knew 
most  of  my  business  and  expected  it ;  also  as  I  had  prepared 
the  role  in  Paris  and  spent  months  of  study  on  it  I  did 
not  see  why  all  of  my  business  should  be  changed  on  my 
own  festive  night.  Therefore  in  our  short  talk  before  the 
second  act  I  told  him  my  positions  as  nicely  as  I  could,  he 
saying  to  everything,  "Aber  Warumf  Warum?"  (But  why, 
why?).  I  stood  this  as  long  as  I  could  and  told  him  all  the 
warums,  till  finally  I  said  "Because  I  want  to  !"  At  this  he 
lost  his  temper  and  left  the  stage.  I  was  surprised,  but  sup- 
posed he  was  nervous.  From  then  on,  things  went  from  bad 
to  worse.  Everything  Carmen  said  to  Jose  he  thought  Howard 
was  saying  to  him.  I  tried  to  whisper  that  I  meant  nothing 
by  it — that  that  was  the  way  I  played  it,  but  he  grew  blacker 
and  blacker.  Finally  in  the  last  act  I  struck  him  with  my 
fan,  my  usual-  business  to  make  Jose  let  Carmen  pass.  He 
rushed  at  me  and  caught  my  wrists  and  shouted,  "Was  facllt 
Ihncn  denn  cin ?"  ("What's  the  matter  with  you?").  I  was 
frightfully  upset  and  nearly  crying  by  then,  but  had  to  go  on. 
At  the  last  as  I  lay  on  the  floor  and  he  stood  over  me  he 
deliberately  threw  his  heavy  dagger  in  my  face,  and  I,  a  corpse, 
had  to  move  my  head  to  avoid  being  hurt.  He  rushed  to 
his  dressing-room  and  cried  and  shouted  for  a  half-hour  before 
his  wife  dared  to  go  in  and  calm  him.  I  believe  it  was  all 
jealousy.  He  had  been  most  popular  in  town,  and  could  not 
bear  to  share  a  performance  with  any  one.  The  next  day  1 
could  hardly  hobble  ;  all  my  bones  seemed  wrenched  ;  but  every 
one  was  most  sympathetic  and  kind. 


Life  in  Germany  was  filled  with  irritating  regula- 
tions. The  police  must  always  be  notified  of  one's  pres- 
ence, and  their  inquiries  into  antecedents  were  minute 
and  searching.  Everything  must  be  indexed,  regis- 
tered, and  scheduled.  These  formalities  were  known 
as  the  Anmeldung: 

You  have  not  yet  finished  your  Anmeldung  if  you  keep  a 
dog,  for  he  must  be  registered,  too,  and  you  pay  highly  for 
the  luxury.  The  Polizcx  decides  when  you  may  and  may  not 
play  on  your  piano  or  sing.  Before  9  in  the  morning,  after 
9  at  night,  all  musical  instruments  are  taboo.  The  sacred 
sleeping  hour  after  dinner,  from  2  to  4,  must  also  be  ob- 
served in  silence  in  Berlin.  Nothing  dare  interfere  with  the 
after-dinner  nap  ;  even  the  banks  are  closed  from  1  to  2,  or 
even  3.  You  write  to  the  Polxzeu  in  Germany  where  the  Eng- 
lishman writes  to  the  Times.  I  remember  a  perfect  avalanche 
of  anonymous  cards  in  Darmstadt  because  a  child  in  our 
house  would  practice  with  her  windows  open  and  neighbors 
thought  it  was  the  Hofopemsaengcrin  Howard. 

The  intricacies  of  paying  taxes  take  some  study. 
Foreigners  must  pay  taxes  on  money  earned  in  the 
country:  town  and  county  taxes  are  payable  every  three 
months,  on  alternate  months  and  in  two  different  parts 
of  town : 

You  arrive  at  the  Staedtische  Halle  to  pay  your  own  taxes, 
and  you  are  very  lucky  if,  after  picking  out  the  right  month, 
you  succeed  in  hitting  the  day  when  the  place  is  open.  A  small 
sign  on  the  locked  door  may  greet  you  :  "Closed  on  the  9th  and 
15th  of  every  month."  If  day  and  month  are  right,  you  may 
easily  strike  the  wrong  hour,  for  town  taxes  are  payable,  say, 
from  8  to  10  a.  m.  and  2  to  5  p.  m.,  while  county  ones  are 
from  9  to  12  and  4  to  7.  There  are  church  taxes  besides, 
very  small  if  you  are  Catholic  and  larger  if  you  are  Evan- 
gelical. I  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  these  by  declaring  my- 
self neither.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  know  the  word  for 
undenominational  and  so  had  to  say  that  we  were  "heathen." 
My  sister  was  asked  in  a  rasping  official  voice,  filled  with  the 
large  contempt  for  women  which  a  certain  type  of  German 
official  always  reeks  with,  "Sind  Sie  ledig?"  She.  poor  dear, 
had  never  heard  "ledig"  before,  and  stammered  "Was?"  The 
question  was  rapped  out  again,  and  she  said.  "Ich — weiss 
nicht."  When  she  got  home  and  looked  up  ledig,  she  found 
the  man  had  been  asking  if  she  were  married  or  single.  What 
he   made   of  her   answer   we  never  knew. 

All  these  little  things,  says  the  author,  are  very 
amusing,  but  we  may  suppose  that  retrospect  lends  some 
needed  point  to  the  humor: 

The  way  everything  seems  verboten  at  first  is  annoying, 
but  later  amusing.  The  paths  in  the  Tiergarten  in  Berlin 
always  used  to  tempt  me  to  be  bad.  I  always  wanted  to  walk 
on  the  path  reserved  for  bicyclists,  or  horses,  or  sit  on  the 
benches  reserved  for  children  only.  The  letter-boxes  say  to 
you,  "Aufschrift  und  Marke  nicht  vergessen!"  ("Address  and 
stamp  not  to  be  forgotten  !")  The  door  mat  shrieks  at  you, 
"Bitte,  Fuesse  Reinigcn!"  ("Please  wipe  your  feet.")  Towels, 
brushes,  etc.,  all  say  "Bitte"  at  you.  I  believe  one  could 
travel  all  through  Germany  with  just  "Bitte,"  and  get  an  in- 
sight into  the  different  phases  of  German  character  through 
the    intonations    of    this    word. 

The  German  officer,  in  spite  of  his  arrogance,  was 
subject  to  severe  regulations  that  sometimes  made  his 
life  unbearable  and  would  provoke  actual  suicide: 

We  quite  often  saw  young  officers  very  drunk  on  the  streets 

in   Metz,   at   about   5   in   the   afternoon.     Asking   F about 

this,  we  were  told  that  it  was  only  the  young  ones,  if  we 
would  notice,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  empty  their 
glasses  when  toasted  by  superior  officers  at  regimental  din- 
ners. If  these  gentlemen  caught  their  eyes,  as  they  raised 
their  glasses,  many  times  during  the  2  o'clock  dinner,  the  silly 
young  fellows'  heads  naturally  grew  befuddled,  but  it  was  not 
etiquette   to    refuse   to   empty   their   glass. 

Court  balls  were  formidable  affairs.  Women  were 
not  allowed  to  pick  up  their  gowns,  and  as  the  officers 
all  wore  spurs  the  results  were  often  devastating: 

Court  etiquette  is  really  a  most  hampering  institution.  In 
talking  to  the  Grand  Duke,  for  instance,  I  might  not  intro- 
duce a  topic ;  he  had  to  give  all  the  leads.  This  naturally 
has  a  deadening  effect  on  the  conversation.  At  first  the 
tongue-paralyzing  "Yes,  Your  Royal  Highness,"  "No,  Your 
Royal  Highness,"  even  more  paralyzing  in  German,  "Ja  zvohl, 
Koentgliche  Hoheit,"  "Nein,  Koenigliche  Hoheit,"  had  to  be 
gone  through  with,  but  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
I  might  follow  the  simple  English  custom  in  talking  with 
royalty,  and  say  "Yes,  sir,"  or  "No,  sir."  When  the  Grand 
Duchess  left  a  crowded  ballroom  it  was  painful  both  for  -her 
and  for  us.  As  she  advanced,  modest  and  self-conscious, 
one  made  a  low  Knix ;  to  one  lady  she  would  give  her  hand, 
always  bristling  with  rings,  and  you  had  to  kiss  the  back  of 
it,  risking  cutting  your  lip  on  the  rings;  to  another  merely  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  or  a  nod  of  the  head,  and  so  the  slow, 
tortuous  exit  was  made.  In  the  town  on  muddy  days  you 
might  come  on  the  Grand  Duke  suddenly  in  a  narrow  street 
and  you  had  to  back  up  against  the  wall  to  let  him  pass,  at  the 
same  time  dragging  your  best  skirt  in  the  dirt  in  the  knee- 
straining  curtesy. 

I  often  thought  how  immensely  popular  would  be  the  Prince 
or  Grand  Duke  or  King  who  would  one  day  say,  "Oh,  stop  it, 
all  of  you,  and  give  me  your  hands  and  your  eyes  like  human 
beings."      But  what   would   the   Kaiser   say? 

Life  at  the  imperial  court  was  very  simple,  indeed  one 
might  say  mean.  The  usual  present  at  a  court  ball  was 
a  bon-bon  done  up  in  silver  paper  and  bearing  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Empress: 

One  charming  girl  we  knew,  a  great  favorite  of  the  Em- 
press, came  back  from  the  palace  one  Christmas  day,  and  told 
us  what  she  had  received  from  Her  Majesty  as  a  Christmas 
greeting — a  small,  old-fashioned  tippet  and  muff  of  woolly 
white  Angora,  and  two  small,  cheap  Japanese  vases,  that  some 
one  had  given  the  Empress  the  year  before.  The  royal  mag- 
nificence one  would  -expect  gave  way  to — extreme  simplicity 
let  us  call  it. 

The  author  tells  us  on  her  last  page  how  she  met 
Edward  Kellogg  Baird  and  married  him,  and  how  she 
finally  attained  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  "which  I  find 
the  most  absorbingly  interesting  house  with  which  I 
have  ever  been  connected,  and  which  is  the  greatest 
school  of  all." 

Confessions  of  ax  Opeua  Sin<;er.  By  Kathleen 
Howard.    New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2. 

^m^ 

Madrid  is  built  upon  a  plateau  2200  feet 
sea  level  and  is  the  highest  city  in  Europe. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


The  San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation reports  the  clearings  for  the  week 
ended  Saturday  at  $122,030,235.68,  as  com- 
pared with  $93,377,890.99  in  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  1918.  Saturday's  clearings  were 
$17,108,623.73.  

Material  gains  in  both  total  reserves  and 
total  resources  were  reported  Saturday  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco.  To- 
tal reserves  for  the  week  ending  January-  10, 
1919,  were  $15S,332,000 ;  for  the  week  ending 
January-  3d,  $152,890,000;  a  gain  of  $5,442,000 
for  the  week.  In  the  same  time  resources 
gained  $4,624,000.    

With  the  stimulus  of  high  prices,  ex- 
traordinary public  expenditures  incident  to 
the  war,  and  unprecedented  wages,  bank 
clearings  in  1918  rose  to  a  new  high  level. 
With  total  payments  of  $30,518,963,223  in 
December,  the  second  largest  monthly  ag- 
gregate on  record,  clearings  for  the  entire 
twelve  months  amounted  to  $329,277,272,515. 
the  sum  first  given  indicating  a  -rise  of  16.7 
per  cent,  over  December,  1917,  while  the 
year's    total    reflects    an    advance    of    8.1    per 
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cent,  over  1917,  heretofore  the  record  year. 
Contrast  w^ith  1916  reveals  a  .gain  of  27  per 
cent,,  while  comparison  with  1914  discloses 
an  increase  of  113  per  cent.,  which  percentage 
in  a  statistical  sense  quite  harmonizes  with 
the  rise  shown  by  commodity  prices.  Every 
section  of  the  country  exhibited  increments 
over  1917,  although  the  Middle  States  group 
of  cities  rounded  out  the  year  1918  with  an 
accretion  of  only  2.8  per  cent.,  the  showing 
reflecting  repression  in  stock  market  opera- 
tions at  the  metropolis,  at  which  centre  pay- 
ments lagged  until  the  final  month  of  1918. 
In  that  period  market  activity  in  the  sales  of 
Liberty  Bonds  as  well  as  brisk  holiday  buying 
swelled  settlements. 


Since  April,  191S,  the  government  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  railroads  and  other  transporta- 
tion systems  sums  exceeding  in  total  half  a 
biliion  dollars.  These  sums  were  advanced 
as  loans  and  payments  to  meet  their  needs 
and  included  advances  for  operating  deficits 
and  payments  on  account  of  new  standardized 
equipment.  The  circumstances  in  which  the 
money  was  given  out  were  set  forth  recently 
in    a    statement    from    the    director-general's 


office.  Of  this  total  sum  the  amount  secured 
from  the  $500,000,000  "revolving  fund"  was 
$316,206,536.  The  remainder  was  obtained 
from  the  surplus  earnings  of  certain  roads 
and  from  the  American  Railway  Express 
Company.  Of  the  $500,000,000  "revolving 
fund"  the  amount  that  remained  after  de- 
ducting the  advance  was  $183,793,464.  The 
total  number  of  companies  to  which  advances 
were  made  was  122.  Of  the  $199,483,524  ob- 
tained from  the  surplus  earnings  of  certain 
roads  and  deposited  with  the  director-general 
"very  much  the  larger  portion"  was  returned 
to  the  railroad  which  had  only  temporarily 
made  the  deposits.  Less  than  a  score  of 
roads  turned  over  in  individual  cases  surplus 
earnings  of  as  much  as  $1,000,000  up  to  the 
beginning  of  December. 


Stephens  &  Co.  are  offering  the  unsold  por- 
tion of  $5,000,000  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  First 
Mortgage  6  per  cent.,  twenty-five  years  sink- 
ing fund  gold  bonds,   Series  A. 

These  bonds,  maturing  April  1,  1941.  are 
first-mortgage  obligations  of  one  of  the  four 
largest  packing  plants  in  the  United  States 
and  are  followed  by  junior  securities  having 
an  aggregate  market  value,  at  present  quoted 
prices,    exceeding   $40,000,000. 

The  company's  net  sales  have  increased 
from  $55,000,000  in  1903  to  $225,000,000  in 
1917,  and  to  $250,0U0,000  in  the  first  nine 
months  in  1918.  It  is  estimated  that  the  net 
profits  for  1918,  after  interest  charges  and  re- 
serves for  depreciation  and  taxes,  will  ex- 
ceed $7,500,000.  These  bonds  are  offered  for 
sale  at  9%%  and  interest,  yielding  about  6% 
per  cent. 

Detailed  information  will  be  gladly  fur- 
nished at  the  office  of  Stephens  &  Co.,  second 
floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Building. 


Mr.  Leo  V.  Belden,  who  has  been  manager 
for  several  years  of  the  bond  department  of 
McDonnell  &  Co.,  investment  brokers,  is  going 
to  sever  his  connection  with  the  firm  about 
the  end  of  the  month.  While  with  McDonnell 
&  Co.  Mr.  Belden  built  up  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance throughout  the  state,  and  is  known  as 
one  of  the  most  experienced  men  in  the  bond 
business  in  this  city*.  He  leaves  his  present 
position  to  take  charge  of  the  steadily  grow- 
ing business  of  the  bond  department  of  the 
Bank  of  Italy,  a  position  for  which  he  is 
well  fitted  because  of  his  experience  and 
general  knowledge  of  the  bond  investment 
business.  . 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  January 
monthly  letter  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York: 

"The  December  bond  market  has  absorbed  a 
wider  variety  of  issues  than  has  been  pre- 
sented for  some  months  past,  and  the  invest- 
ment demand  has  broadened  to  include  the 
longer  term  railroad  and  corporation  issues. 
Among  the  new  issues  rails  predominated, 
with  oversubscriptions  for  $10,500,000  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  General  5s,  $50,000,000 
General  5s.  and  $8,000,000  St.  Paul  Union 
Depot  5j^s. 

"The  municipal  market  opened  the  month 
with  a  material  increase  in  new  issues,  but 
the  decline  in  Liberty's  exercised  a  deterrent 
effect  until  reactionary  tendencies  became  evi- 
dent. This  is  best  illustrated  in  the  sale  of 
$350,000  City  of  Detroit  bonds,  which,  during 
the  middle  of  the  month,  were  sold  about  1  y2 
points  below  the  high  bid  for  a  block  of  $988,- 
700  of  the  same  issue  three  weeks  previous. 

"Foreign  governments  have  been  in  good 
demand  throughout  the  month,  Anglo-French 
5s  reaching  97^ ;  City  of  Paris  6s,  99^  ; 
French  government  5^s,  105,  and  the  new 
United  Kingdom  Converted  5j^s,  101 J^. 
Russian  bonds  were  the  only  exception  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Allies  regarding  interven- 
tion in  Russia  is  evidently  exerting  a  change 
in  sentiment  affecting  the  speculative  buying 
movement  which  has  carried  prices  to  higher 
levels  during  the  past  few  months. 

"New  York  traction  issues  suffered  the  most 
sensational  decline  in  their  history",  many 
issues -record  new  low  prices.     It  is  unfortu- 
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nate  that  discrimination  has  not  been  shown 
between  issues  which  might  suffer  from  re- 
organization and  those  in  sound  financial  con- 
dition. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  local  situation  may  be  solved 
at  an  early  date  by  increased  fares  to  offset 
the  rising  costs  of  operation." 


It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Ciarkson  B. 
Bradford,  formerly  with  Blyth,  Witter  &  Co., 
is  now  associated  with  Carstens  &  Earles, 
Inc.,  as  manager  of  their  San  Francisco  office. 
Mr.  Sherman  Kimball  continues  as  heretofore 
in  charge  of  their  buying  department  for  the 
State  of  California.  The  company  will  be  lo- 
cated in  their  new  quarters  in  the  Insurance 
Exchange  Building  about  January  16th,  where 
they  have  enlarged  their  facilities  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  high-grade  bonds  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  . 

Despite  the  drain  upon  capital  from  our 
large  loans  and  taxes,  there  remains  plenty 
of  money  in  the  country  for  investment  in 
sound  securities,  as  is  evident  from  the  quick 
absorption  of  numerous  short-term  note  bond 
issues  offered  by  private  investment  houses. 
In  less  than  nineteen  months  more  than  $18,- 
000,000,000  was  raised  through  Liberty  Loans 
and  many  more  billions  by  tax  levies.  The 
end  of  such  financing  is  not  yet  here,  but 
now  that  a  victorious  goal  has  been  reached 
the  balance  of  the  road  which  still  must  be 
covered  will  not  be  difficult  to  journey  over. 
Another  good  indication  of  the  solidity  of  the 
nation's  business  and  banking  foundation  is 
our  commercial  statistics,  which  fail  to  show- 
any  material  increase  in  the  number  of  fail- 
ures. As  for  labor,  it  has  benefited  materially 
from  increased  wages  resulting  from  the  war, 
consequently  this  great  working  arm  of  tne 
country  is  in  splendid  shape  to  adjust  itself 
to  peace  conditions.  Serious  troubles  are 
hardly  likely  from  this  source,  when  their  en- 
gendering causes,  soup  kitchens  and  hard 
times,  do  not  exist.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself  view  the  reconstruction  in  a  con- 
structive manner.  In  his  message  to  the  na- 
tional legislature  the  President  recommended 
that  the  states,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  pro- 
ceed with  public  improvements  which  had 
been  suspended  during  the  war,  employing  for 
such  work  the  residuum  of  the  floating  labor 
supply:  that  the  arid  lands,  consisting  of  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty  million  acres,  be  re- 
claimed by  irrigation  for  the  benefit  of  our 
returning  soldiers  who  can  not  find  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  Through  these  two  sources 
alone  should  be  taken  up  considerable  slack  in 
surplus  labor,  in  the  event  it  is  not  absorbed 
by  industries,  which  had  to  curtail  production 
during  the  war,  and  the  shortage  in  farm 
labor. 

Another  underlying  factor  to  which  only 
passing  thought  is  given,  and  which  should 
also  provide  a  strong  stanchion  for  the  main- 
tenance of  good  business,  as  soon  as  the  coun- 
try finds  its  bearings,  is  the  new  capital  the 
government  will  create  annually  in  the  form 
of  interest  it  will  have  to  pay  on  its  war  debt 
This  already  amounts  to  more  than  $720,- 
000,000  and  will  be  considerably  augmented 
before  our  war  bill  has  been  fully  financed. 
Commodity  prices  and  the  cost  of  labor  re- 
volve about  the  axis  of  profit  Living  is  not 
costly  so  far  as  high  prices  are  concerned, 
when  we  are  earning  good  profits,  whether 
through   work  or  having  others  work   for  us. 


\Y.  K.  Cole  was  elected  president  of  the 
Western  Mortgage  and  Guaranty  Company  to 
succeed  R.  X.  Burgess  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  stockholders  held  in  the  company's  local 
offices  Monday.  Cole  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  banking  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions for  the  last  fifteen  years,  having  at 
present  extensive  banking  interests  throughout 
the  state.  His  acceptance  of  the  presidency 
and  his  expressed  intention  of  giving  his 
active  attention  to  the  extension  of  the  com- 
pany's business  augurs .  well  for  its  future. 
The  company  plans  to  widen  its  scope  of  ope- 
rations by  dealing  in  municipal  bonds  and 
high-grade  corporate  securities,  in  addition  to 
doing  a  first-mortgage  business. 


The  Lumbermen's  Trust  Company  own  and 
are  offering  $38,000  City  of  Manteca,  Cali- 
fornia. 6  per  cent  municipal  bonds  in  denomi- 
nations of  $500  and  $1000,  due  serially  and 
dated  January  1,  1919.  These  bonds  are  tax 
exempt  in  California,  and  entirely  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax. 

Manteca  is  located  in  the  San'  Joaquin 
Valley,  thirteen  miles  south  of  Stockton  and 
eighty  miles  directly  east  from  San  Francisco, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way. It  is  the  principal  city  within  the  South 
San  Joaquin  Irirgation  District,  which  con- 
tains 71,000  acres  of  land,  about  40,000  of 
which  are  tributary  to  Manteca. 

They  are  also  offering  $30,000  Firebaugh 
Joint  School  District,  Fresno  and  Madera 
Counties,  California,  6  per  cent  bonds,  dated 
January  12,  1918,  in  denominations  of  $1000, 
which  are  also  tax  exempt  in  California  and 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax. 

The  Firebaugh  Joint  School  District  con- 
tains   approximately   92,160   acres    of   land   in 
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Fresno  and  Madera  counties,  including  the 
town  of  Firebaugh,  about  twenty-five  miles 
west  of  the  city  of  Madera.  The  principal 
products  ape  alfalfa,  grain,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
which  have  been  profitably  produced  for  many 
years.  Miller  &  Lux,  Inc.,  are  large  owners 
of  land  in  the  district.  These  bonds  were 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new, 
modern  schoolhouse  at  Firebaugh,  the  present 
facilities  becoming  inadequate  owing  to  the 
development  of  the  community. 


The  statistical  division  of  the  state  mining 
bureau,  under  the  direction  of  Fletcher  Hamil- 
ton, state  mineralogist,  estimates  the  mineral 
production  of  California  for  the  year  1918, 
just  closed,  at  a  total  of  approximately  $191,- 
100,000.  This  is  a  conservative  figure,  and  in- 
cludes all  products,  metallic  and  non-metallic, 
being  in  advance  of  the  actual  figures,  which 
will  be  available  later  after  the  complete  re- 
turns are  received  from  the  various  producers. 
The  continued  increased  value  over  the  1917 
total  of  $161,202,962  is  due  mainly  to  the 
very  greatly  enhanced  prices  of  all  grades  of 
crude  oil,  coupled  with  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 5,000,000  barrels  in  quantity. 
Reports  to  hand  indicate  a  decrease  of  nearly 
$3,000,000  in  gold  output,  and  considerable 
decreases  also  for  lead  and  zinc.  Copper,  ap- 
parently, increased  slightly  in  quantity,  but 
decreased  in  value.  Quicksilver  dropped  off 
about  2000  flasks  in  quantity,  but  with  a 
higher  price  per  flask,  so  that  the  total  value 
of  $2,310,000  showed  a  relatively  smaller  loss.  - 

Of  the  so-called  ''war  minerals,"  chromite 
was  running  strong  up  to  the  latter  part  of 
September,  when  the  market  was  broken  by 
Xew  Caledonian  imports.  Otherwise  Cali- 
fornia's 1918  shipments  bade  fair  to  eclipse 
the  record  output  of  52,379  short  tons  in 
1917,  worth  $1,130,298.  The  actual  tonnage 
finally  shipped  was  probably  about  the  same  as 
the  1917  total,  but  with  a  greater  value  per  ton. 
Shipments  of  manganese  ores  are  estimated 
to  have  reached  a  total  of  25,000  tons,  worth 
$1,125,000,  which  is  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  15,515  tons  and  $396,659  in  1917. 

Magnesite  apparently  dropped  off  to  about 
90,000  tons,  or  only  40  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  yield,  on  account  of  the  competi- 
tion of  the  cheaper,  iron-bearing  Washington 
magnesite,  and  the  curtailing  of  construction 
work  which  utilizes  high-grade  magnesite  for 
plastic  purposes. 


The  Merchants'  Security  Company  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  granted  a  permit  by  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  E.  C.  Bellows  au- 
thorizing it  to  sell  1000  shares  of  its  capital 
stock  at  par,  $100  a  share,  for  cash. 

The  company  proposes  to  conduct  a  general 
loan  business,  dealing  especially  in  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  installment  paper,  including 
paper  received  by  merchants  on  conditional 
sales  of  merchandise. 
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GERMAN  BOLSHEVIKI. 


How  They  Acquired  the  Nickname  "  Spartacides." 


According  to  reports  coming  over  from  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  not  the  least  theatrical  in  the 
play  of  events  there  is  the  rise  of  a  Bolshe- 
vist party  under  the  leadership  of  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht.  Not  satisfied  with  the  ultra-modern 
name  of  Bolsheviki,  this  leader  has  gone 
back  into  the  archives  of  Rome  and  has 
emerged  with  a  treasure  of  a  name  for  his  fol- 
lowers, the  Spartacus  group,  or  the  Sparta- 
cides, as  they  are  now  commonly  called. 

In  a  dispatch  last  week  it  was  stated  that 
Liebknecht,  exponent  of  anti-militarism,  ad- 
dressed the  populace  of  Berlin,  calling  them 
to  rally  to  his  side,  from  a  truck  protected 
by  good,  militaristic  machine  guns.  So,  per- 
haps, he  imagines  the  Roman  slave  stood,  sur- 
rounded by  the  weapons  of  warfare  of  his 
own  time  and  fashion,  for  the  famous  address, 
beloved  of  all  schoolboys,  which  has  been  put 
into   his  mouth : 

"Ye  call  me  chief;  and  ye  do  well  to  call 
him  chief  who,  for  twelve  long  years,  has  met 
upon  the  arena  every  shape  of  man  or  beast 
the  broad  Empire  of  Rome  could  furnish, 
and  who  never  yet  lowered  his  arm.  If  there 
be  one  among  you  who  can  say  that  ever, 
in  public  fight  or  private  brawl,  my  actions 
did  belie  my  tongue  let  him  stand  forth  and 
say  it.  If  there  be  three  in  all  your  com- 
pany can  face  me  on  the  bloody  sands,  let 
them  come  on.  And  yet  I  was  not  always 
thus — a  hired  butcher,  a  savage  chief  of  still 
more  savage  men!" 

With  equal  truth  and  equal  justice  might 
the  leader  of  the  Spartacus  group  in  Germany 
say  that  he  was  not  always  thus.  The  an- 
cient Spartacus  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  had 
been  a  peaceful  sheperd  in  the  valleys  of 
Thrace  when  the  Romans  came  to  Greece  and 
captured  him,  making  him  one  of  the  slave 
gladiators  of  the  dissolute  metropolis.  As  it 
is  known  in  history,  he  called  the  eighty 
other  gladiators  of  the  School  of  Capua  to 
his  side  and  started  one  of  the  most  fear- 
some revolutions  in  Rome,  which  lasted  from 
73   B.  C.  to   71   B.   C. 

At  that  time  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  moral 
disintegration,  which  allowed  of  luxurious 
living  and  wild  dissipations  on  the  one  hand 
and  keen  suffering  from  famine  and  auto- 
cratic oppression  on  the  other.  The  corn 
laws  providing  for  the  gratuitous  feeding  of 
the  starving  proletariat  in  Rome  had  to  be 
continually  changed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  people.  The  armies  of  the  state  were 
absent  on  foreign  service.  AH  these  things 
made  the  moment  ripe  for  the  uprising  of 
Spartacus.  Before  very  long  he  had  gathered 
a  vast  army  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  suf- 
fering Thracians,  GauTs,  and  Germans.  The 
armies  of  Rome  met  with  defeat  after  defeat 
at  their  hands,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as 
though  the  tables  of  Rome  were  being  turned 
in  a  manner  vastly  distasteful  to  the  ruling 
classes.  But,  as  is  true  in  most  rapidly  rising 
militant  movements,  there  was  dissension  in 
the  ranks  of  the  victorious  slaves  and  the 
army  divided  in  two,  some  going  to  the  side 
of  one  Crixus,  a  rival  leader,  the  rest  stand- 
ing firm  by  Spartacus.  All  the  members  of 
the  ranks  were,  however,  agreed  on  one  point, 
that  to  the  victorious  army  belonged  the 
spoils  of  their  conquests.     As  a  result,  much 
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against  the  wishes  of  Spartacus,  the  soldiers, 
drunk  with  power,  pillaged,  raped,  and  plun- 
dered the  country  in  manner  vastly  superior 
to  that  of  their  aforetime  oppressors.  In  the 
end,  of  course,  the  superior  forces  of  the 
organized  Roman  armies  defeated  them  and 
made  a  horrible  example  of  them  by  cruci- 
fying 5000  rebel  soldiers  on  the  Appian  Way. 
Spartacus  died  like  a  true  soldier,  with  his 
sword   in   his   hand. 

The  story  marks  one  of  the  bloodiest  pages 
in  Roman  history,  and  in  Berlin  they  are 
finding  other  Roman  parallels. — New  York 
Times. 

STORY  OF  THE  GLASS  EYE. 


Artificial  Optics  "Were  Made  in  the  Year  500  B.  C. 


Recent  events  have  given  an  importance 
to  a  number  of  industries  not  pertaining  to 
them  in  normal  times.  Among  them  are  those 
whose  purpose  is  to  assist  the  lame  and  the 
halt  and  those  disfigured  or  crippled  by  acci- 
dent. Such  cases  in  large  number  have  arisen 
from  the  casualties  of  war,  and,  while  many 
of  them  call  merely  for  the  services  of  skilled 
surgeons,  others  require  mechanical  appli- 
ances after  the  professional  treatment  is 
ended.  In  the  latter  class  are  the  instances 
in  which  there  is  need  to  replace  eyes  which 
have    had   to    be    removed. 

As  in  ordinary  times,  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  eyes  is  not  a  large  industry,  the 
number  of  those  engaged  in  it  is  rather 
limited.  There  are  only  two  manufacturers  of 
them  in  this  country.  About  a  million  of  the 
eyes  used  to  be  kept  in  stock  here,  but  this 
quantity  has  been  reduced  to  very  small  pro- 
portions in   the   last   few   years. 

A  member  of  one  of  the  two  firms  referred 
to  above  told  a  New  York  Times  reporter 
that  they  had  had  inquiries  from  the  Allied 
governments  for  upward  of  100,000  eyes,  but 
that,  owing  to  the  existing  scarcity,  not  all  of 
them  had  been  obtained.     He  added  : 

"While  it  appears  that  in  peace  times  the 
majority-  of  the  eyes  lost  are  those  of  working 
people,  due  to  small  particles  of  steel  pene- 
trating the  eyeball  and  other  factory  mishaps, 
there  are  many  cases  among  the  wealthy  from 
automobile  accidents  and  in  golf  and  various 
other  sports.  The  losses  among  children 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  permitting 
them  to  play  with  sharp  instruments,  such  as 
knives  and  scissors.  Then,  too,  every  year  the 
number  of  boys  who  have  lost  eyes  through 
air  rifles  is  remarkably  large.  I  have  tried 
to  have  a  bill  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
these  guns  to  small  boys,  but  so  far  have  met 
with  very  little  success.  The  game  of  'catch/ 
so  commonly  played  on  the  crowded  streets, 
has  claimed  many  victims. 

"Every  once  in  a  while,  also,  some  great 
accident  takes  its  toil  of  human  eyes.  In  the 
recent  explosion  at  Halifax  at  least  800  eyes 
were  removed. 

"As  it  requires  years  of  practice  before  one 
obtains  a  knowledge  of  the  trade,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  young  men  with  the  patience 
and  natural  adaptability  to  learn  the  business. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  material,  which  is  a 
German  product  and  of  which  there  is  hardly 
enough  to  last  six  months,  conditions  are  not 
propitious  to  develop  the  business.  During 
the  first  few  years  of  apprenticeship  the  waste 
of  glass  is  quite  a  serious  item,  and  unless 
something  is  done  immediately  to  relieve  the 
unfortunate  situation  the  possibilities  are  that 
patches  will  have  to  be  worn  for  the  time 
being. 

"According  to  history,  as  early  as  500  B.  C. 
artificial  eyes  were  made  by  the  priests  of 
Rome  who  practiced  surgery  and  medicine. 
These  were  very  crude  affairs  and  consisted 
of  flesh-tinted  linen,  to  the  flat  side  of  which 
a  piece  of  earthenware  was  cemented.  They 
were  then  modeled  life  size  and  painted  to 
represent  the  human  eye  and  lids.  The  linen 
was  coated  with  some  adhesive  substance, 
placed  over  the  socket  and  pressed  down. 
Instead  of  being  inserted  the  eye  was  worn 
on  the  outside  of  the  socket,  covering  the 
cavity.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1579  that 
anything  corresponding  to  the  human  eye 
was  really  produced.  A  gold  ball  was  then 
inserted  with  colorings  to  represent  the  iris. 
This  was  followed  by  an  eye  made  of  enamel 
and  tinted. 

"During  the  year  1840  Professor  Bois- 
soneau  of  France  created  what  could  honestly 
be  called  an  eye  that  was  human  in  appear- 
ance. The  method  of  manufacturing  was 
practically  the  same  as  that  employed  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  that  in  the 
intervening  years  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  imitating  the  colors,  that  are 
almost  lifelike  in  their  effect.  Besides,  many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  shapes, 
which  are  practically  molded  to  conform  to 
the  socket  and  fill  all  the  available  space. 

"The  artificial  eye  industry  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  by  the  late 
Peter  Gougelmann,  founder  of  the  present 
firm,  who  studied  at  Paris  under  Boissoneau, 
who  at  that  time  was  the  most  eminent  man 
in  bis  line.  This  business  has  been  carried 
-on  since  1850,  and  a  peculiar  and  almost  un- 
believable  coincidence   is  that   the   first    three 


patients    who    were   fitted    are   still   alive    and 
visited    the    establishment    recently. 

"On  an  average  we  fit  three  new  cases  a 
day,  but  of  late  this  has  been  slightly  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  the  activity  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  and  Allied  indus- 
tries of  war.  We  have  also  fitted  about  200 
soldiers  who  have  been  injured  in  battle,  and 
owing  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  wounds 
many  of  these  cases  were  very  complicated. 
The  shape  of  the  eyes  used  in  some  instances 
was  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary. 

"In  making  a  glass  eye  a  tube  of  glass 
about  twenty-four  inches  in  length  and  about 
an  inch  in  diameter  is  placed  in  a  fire  and 
heated  to  such  an  extent  that  a  part  about  an 
inch  long  can  be  drawn  off.  As  the  glass  is 
very  susceptible  to  heat,  it  acts  like  molasses 
taffy  when  undergoing  this  process.  The 
smaller  portion  of  this  tube  is  blown  round 
and  after  the  centre  portion  is  found,  a  small 
rod  of  tinted  glass,  depending  upon  the  color 
of  the  eye  which  one  wishes  to  produce,  is  se- 
lected. This  is  fused  on  the  point  of  the 
tube  and  blown  to  about  ten  millimeters  in 
size,  after  which  the  various  colors  are  added, 
in  order  to  duplicate  the  eye  which  one  is 
imitating. 

"After  this  operation  a  pigment  is  placed 
around  the  middle  of  the  iris,  followed  by  the 
insertion  of  the  pupil,  which  varies  in  size 
according  to  what  the  case  may  be.  This  is 
usually  larger  in  the  case  of  children,  and 
proportionately  smaller  as  the  patient  grows 
older.  The  pupil  is  then  covered  with  crystal 
in  order  to  give  the  eye  a  more  lifelike  ap- 
pearance. After  this  has  been  carefully  fused 
the  veins  are  added.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  long  thin  rod  of  reddish  enamel, 
the  quantity  varying  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  one's  system.  In  many  cases  where 
men  are  heavy  smokers  or  addicted  to  drink 
the  veins  are  increased  in  order  to  corre- 
spond to  the  natural  eye.  The  shape  is  then 
blown  after  the  sample,  which  is  practically 
a  mold  placed  in  the  socket  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  correct  size  of  the  cavity.  There  are 
scarcely  two  of  these  shapes  that  are  iden- 
tically the  same,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the 
shape  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  bulbous  part 
of  the  eye  so  that  it  can  be  easily  blown. 

"All  of  this  is  done  by  hand  and  requires  an 
unlimited  amount  of  practice.  After  the  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  eye  is  blown  it  is  pressed  in 
with  an  instrument  and  drawn  in  by  means  of 
the  tube,  which  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
bulb.  When  this  has  been  done  the  eye  is 
carefully  annealed  to   prevent   it   from   crack- 


Twenty-nine  battleships,  manned  by  40,000 
men,  will  be  maintained  in  active  service 
after  next  March  1st,  according  to  the  plans 
of  the  Navy  Department.  Eight  other  battle- 
ships will  be  held  in  reserve,  it  is  said,  and 
will  be  manned  by  a  two-thirds  complement. 
Other  units  of  the  navy  to  be  commissioned 
after  March  1st  are  as  follows :  Seventeen 
cruisers  for  active  service,  with  two  or  five 
in  reserve,  and  manned  by  12,000  men; 
twenty-four  vessels  in  the  patrol  force,  in- 
cluding gunboats  and  other  craft,  for  which 
3900  men  would  be  required  ;  165  destroyers, 
20,600  men ;  ninety-nine  submarines,  4500 
men  ;  seventeen  supply  boats,  2498  men ;  768 
submarine  chasers,  5400  men;  seventeen 
Eagle  boats,  complement  not  given;  forty-two 
transports,  20,000  men;  thirty -seven  mine- 
sweepers, 2400  men,  and  eighteen  submarine 
destroyer  tenders,  5200  men.  An  aviation 
force  of  6000  men,  including  aviator  ground 
officers  and  mechanics,  is  also  planned  after 
March  1st,  while  the  force  of  miscellaneous 
employees,  including  radio  men,  would  num- 
ber 20,000.  Thirty  thousand  apprentice  sea- 
men will  be  in  training  under  the  navy's  plans. 


The  last  report  of  the  commonwealth  gov- 
ernment on  Australia's  war  effort  showed  the 
number  of  Australian  soldiers  who  were  sent 
to  Europe  was  321,000  more  than  the  whole 
empire  sent  to  the  South  African  war.  Of 
this  force  70,160  returned  to  Australia  and 
53,138  were  discharged.  Over  31.250,000 
articles  were  used  in  equipment,  and  22,000,- 
000  yards  of  flannel  were  used,  the  whole  of 
which,  with  4,125,000  yards  of  khaki  cloth, 
were  made  in  Australia.  The  defense  depart- 
ment purchased  39,000  horses  for  overseas 
service,  and  supplied  95,000  horse  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indian  governments.  The  Australian 
government  supplied  the  whole  of  the  ammu- 
nition for  the  campaign  in  Southwest  Africa, 
and  also  all  ammunition  and  explosives  for 
the  New  Zealand  forces. 
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Ancient  "War  Bread. 
Suetonius,  a  Roman  historian,  in  -his  "Life 
of  Julius  Caesar,"  describes  the  war  bread  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  in  48  B.  C.  as  follows: 
"When  Caesar  began  the  civil  war  every  cen- 
turion of  each  legion  proposed  to  supply  from 
his  own  allowance,  and  all  the  soldiers  of- 
fered their  services  without  pay  and  without 
rations,  the  richer  assuming  the  care  of  the 
poorer.  Throughout  the  long  struggle  not  one 
deserted,  and  many  who  were  captured  re- 
fused to  accept  their  lives  when  offered  them 
on  the  conditions  of  serving  against  Caesar. 
They  bore  hunger  and  other  hardships,  both 
when  in  a  state  of  siege  and  when  besieging 
others,  with  fortitude  that  when  Pompey 
saw  in  the  works  of  Dyrrachum  a  kind  of 
bread  of  herbs,  on  which  they  were  living, 
he  said  that  he  was  fighting  wild  beasts,  and 
he  gave  orders  that  it  be  put  out  of  sight 
quickly  and  shown  to  none  of  his  men,-  for 
fear  that  the  endurance  and  resolution  of  the 
foe   would   break   their   spirit." 


With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the 
Balkan  States,  Russia  is  the  most  illiterate 
country  in  Europe,  over  60  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  being  unable  to  read  or  write. 
Yet  the  capital  has  the  largest  university  in 
the  world,  one  building  of  which  has  a  front- 
age of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
108    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  •  Savins* 

Resources     over    310,000,000 

A  general  banking  business 
transacted 

Commercial    and    Personal 

Checking  Accounts 

(large  and  small) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS : 
A.  LejaUd . .  .Chairman  of  Board 

Leon  Bccqoeriz President 

J.  M.  Dnpu Vice-  Presid  en  t 

A.  Boosqud Secretary 

W.  F.  Dnfff Cashier 


High  fees  were  paid  to  state  doctors  under 
the  old  Boer  government.  Dr.  Hans  Sauer, 
who  was  medical  officer  for  the  Johannesburg 
district  thirty  years  ago,  says  he  was  entitled 
under  law  to  charge  £10  10s.  for  every  post- 
mortem, and  he  held  as  many  as  ten  a  day. 
The  attendances  on  floggings  at  the  jail  were 
even  more  remunerative.  The  fee  for  attend- 
ance at  each  flogging  was  £1  for  each  person 
flogged ;  as  the  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
as  many  as  100  persons  on  a  single  day  the 
fees  accruing  amounted  to  a  good  deal  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 


The  San  Francisco 
Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BANK) 

Savings  Commercial 

526    California    St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
MISSION  BRANCH     -    -    -     -     Mission  and  21st  Streets 
PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    Clemen!  and  7th  Ave. 
HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Haigbl  and  Belvedere  Street i 

December  31st.  191S 

Assets $5-S.$y3,07M'2 

Deposits 54,358,496.50 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.33MH.9'- 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 29-5,618.00 

Officers:  John  A.  Buck.  President:  Geo.Toumv. 
Vice-Pres.  and  Manager:  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Vice- 
President  and  Cashier:  E.  T.  Kruse.  Vice-Pres.: 
William  Herrmann.  Assistant  Cashier:  A.  H. 
Mnller,  Secretary:  Wm.  D.  Newhouse.  Assistant 
Secretary:  Goodfellow.  Eells,  Moore  i  Orrick. 
General  Attorneys. 

Boardof  Directors:  John  A.  Buck.  Geo.Toumv. 
E.  T.  Kruse,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt.  I.  N.  V 
Goodfellow.  A.  Haas.  E.  N.  Van  Ber 
Dollar.  E.  A.  Christenson,  L.S.  Sherman. 
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"  Ravished  Armenia" 

The  story  of 

AURORA  MARDIGANIAN 


Illustrated  from  photos. 
75  cents 

The  proceeds  devoted  to 
Armenian  Relief 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Sins  of  the  Fathers. 
Dr.  Ralph  Adams  Crara  is  taking  his  place 
as  one  of  the  larger  ethical  philosophers  of 
the  day,  as  one  of  the  few  living  thinkers 
whose  mind  goes  far  back  through  the  clouds 
of  history  in  search  of  the  great  causes  that 
are  born  from  the  changes  in  human  con- 
sciousness. What  may  be  called  the  fall  of 
modern  society  toward  the  abyss  of  war  be- 
gan, according  to  Dr.  Cram,  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  It  was  the  definite  aban- 
donment of  the  ideal  of  beauty,  the  substi- 
tution of  the  quantative  for  the  qualitative 
method.  Men  forgot  that  they  are  composed 
of  body  and  soul  and  devoted  themselves  to 
the  body  alone.  The  moral  law  was  denied, 
and  with  it  was  denied  the  right  of  all  moral 
considerations  to  interfere  with  the  pursuit 
of  possessions.  Materialism  became  rampant 
in  science  circles,  and  its  poison  filtered  down 
through  social  strata  until  it  saturated  the 
whole  system.  War  became  inevitable  with 
the  avowed  adoption  of  the  law  of  the  jungle 
as  the  law  also  of  human  conduct  War  will 
continue  so  long  as  materialism  continues,  and 
the  slogan  of  "business  as  usual"  will  be  the 
prelude  to  other  struggles  that  will  obliterate 
civilization.  Dr.  Cram  is  not  likely  to  be 
heard  except  by  the  intelligent  minorities  that 
do  not  count  at  a  time  when  ballot-boxes 
have  taken  the  place  of  God,  but  none  the  less 
his  writings  will  give  profound  satisfaction 
to  the  few  minds  who  believe  that  the  end 
of  the  road  may  be  discerned  by  a  study  of 
its  beginnings  and  of  its  directions. 

The  Sins  of  the  Fathers.  By  Ralph  Adams 
Crara,  Litt  D..  LL.  D.,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  A.  N.  A., 
F.   R.   G.   S.     Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Company. 


The  New  Movement  in  Poetry 

Not  all  good  literature  is  poetry.  This 
strikes  one  as  the  fundamental  fact  over- 
looked by  Miss  Lowell  in  her  latest  book  of 
criticism. 

In  this  volume  she  gives  an  interesting  and 
comprehensive  account  of  the  poetical  revolt 
in  America.  As  a  prophet  of  a  new  order 
of  literature  she  announces  the  appearance  of 
something  fresh  and  distinctively  American. 
She  presents  an  illuminating  outline  of  the 
development  of  the  new  movement,  and  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  works  of  six  of  its 
chief  representatives.  And  while  herself  a 
leading  exponent  of  radicalism  in  poetry.  Miss 
Lowell  is  eminently  fair  in  her  criticism,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  find  fault  even  with  her 
favorite  authors. 

The  first  writer  Miss  Lowell  deals  with  is 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  Some  of  his 
poetry  is  really  excellent ;  but  while  he  is 
free  from  the  exaggerated  style  of  many  of 
the  older  authors,  one  is  annoyed  at  his  bald- 
ness of  expression,  and  is  at  a  loss  to  find 
any  poetry  in  lines  such  as : 

Isaac  and  Archibald  were  two  old  men. 

,  The  second  phase  of  the  new  movement  is 
represented  by  Robert  Frost.  Although  good 
as  a  story-teller,  he  seems  to  lack  the  art  of 
making  words  sing.  In  view  of  this,  one  is 
amazed  at  Miss  Lowell's  suggestion  that  he 
is  the  equal  of  the  musical  Burns.  His  blank 
verse  reminds  one  rather  of  Tennyson  and 
Wordsworth  at  their  worst. 

Of  the  other  writers  whom  Miss  Lowell  dis- 
cusses, much  the  same  may  be  said.  Edgar 
Lee  Masters  is  noted  for  his  ideas,  but  in  his 
free  verse  he  seems  to  go  deliberately  out  of 
his  way  to  avoid  beauty  of  sound.  Carl  Sand- 
^o  has  ideas,  but  one  fails  to  see  why 
they  should  be  termed  poetry  because  written 
in  a  fantastic  form.  "H.  D."  and  John  Gould 
Fletcher,  the  Imagists,  are  worthy  of  mention 
for  vividness  of  expression  and  originality  of 
phrase,  but  of  them,  as  of  the  others,  it  must 
be  sai'.  that  they  lack  music,  and  therefore 
can   hardly  be   called  poets. 

Wh  ;t  Miss  Lowell  succeeds  in  making  man- 
5  that  American  literature  is  under- 
■  ■.-;  a  new  and  original  phase  of  develop- 
But   she    does   not    show   that   it   is    a 


poetical  phase.  She  wholly  fails  to  prove 
wherein  the  rhythm  of  free  verse  differs  from 
that  of  prose.  She  demonstrates  that  the 
writers  of  the  new  school  have  attained  sim- 
plicity, brevity,  vividness,  and  naturalness  of 
expression,  but  not  that  they  have  made  any 
poetical  achievement 

Tendencies  in  Modern  American  Poetry.  By 
Amy  Lowell.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $3.50. 

Java  Head. 

The  average  reader,  reaching  the  last  page 
of  Mr.  Hergesheimer's  new  novel,  is  likely  to 
hold  his  judgment  in  abeyance  for  a  while 
as  he  reviews  its  chief  features.  There  is 
much  in  it  that  he  will  admire  for  its  art  and 
dislike  for  its  subject.  He  will  feel  a  certain 
revolt  against  a  plot  that  depends  on  the  mar- 
riage of  an  American  to  a  Chinese  woman, 
but  he  will  applaud  the  skill  of  the  portrayal 
and  the  delicate  texture  of  the  veil  of  in- 
evitable tragedy. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  old  Salem  and  with 
the  ship-owning  family  of  the  Ammidons. 
The  Nautilus,  from  China,  is  long  overdue 
and  there  are  fears  that  Captain  Gerrit  Am- 
midon  may  have  been  over-daring.  But  at  last 
the  Nautilus  arrives  and  the  family  assemble 
to  bid  him  welcome.  Then  it  is  found  that 
Captain  Ammidon  has  brought  with  him  a 
wife,  a  Chinese  woman,  or  rather  a  Manchu. 
Taou  Yuen,  and  she  is  in  native  costume,  with 
native  habits,  including  the  pipe.  None  the 
less  Taou  Yuen  is  a  lady,  delicate,  educated, 
and  refined.  But  what  toleration  shall  old 
Salem  extend  to  a  Chinese  wife  who  is  not 
even  a  Christian  ?  Salem  is  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  word  wife  can  not  properly 
be  applied  to  a  Chinese  woman. 

There  is  no  need  to  sketch  the  tragedy. 
Indeed  it  would  hardly  be  fair.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  Captain  Ammidon  has  an  old 
sweetheart  in  Salem  and  from  this  fact  we 
may  infer  much. 

Mr.  Hergesheimer's  name  is  a  guarantee  of 
skill,  vigor,  and  color,  and  we  find  all  three 
of  them  here.  None  the  less  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  admit  that  this  is  quite  the  best  of 
his  novels. 

Tava  Head.  By  Joseph  Hergesheimer.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.50. 


teriously  printed  and  mysteriously  circulated. 
In  this  volume  a  fascinating  and  informative 
account  is  given  of  the  method  and  character 
of  this  secret  press. 

The  Secret  Press  i.v   Belgium.      By  Tean  Mas- 
sart.     Xew  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  §1.50. 


Russian  Impressions. 
It  is  premature  to  say  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  Russian  people.  We 
shall  have  done  well  if  we  reach  the  point  of 
understanding  that  we  do  not  understand  the 
Russian  people,  and  to  this  point  Mr.  Poole 
measurably  helps  us.  He  gives  us  a  collec- 
tion of  sketches  and  impressions,  not  of  Rus- 
sian cities,  but  of  villages,  glimpses  into  the 
mind  of  the  average  man,  and  if  sometimes 
we  are  bewildered  by  contradictions  and  in- 
congruities, we  are  also  fascinated  by  kindli- 
nesses and  virtues  from  which  we  should  like 
to  borrow.  The  Russian  was  dazzled  by  the 
ideals  of  the  revolution.  He  seems  to  live  in 
an  atmosphere  of  ideals.  He  saw  a  world 
animated  by  good-will,  and  he  awoke  amazedly 
to  the  actualities  of  .violence  and  cruelty. 
Tarasov,  talking  of  the  revolution,  says : 
"There  is  no  end  to  what  men  can  do — for 
there  is  no  limit  to  their  good-will,  if  they 
can  only  be  shown  the  way.  But  it  was  not 
shown  in  Petrograd.  The  real  things  were 
left  undone.  .  .  .  Now  all  was  quarrels 
class  against  class,  and  bitterness  and  cries 
for  revenge."  Mr.  Poole  presents  us  with 
many  different  types.  He  does  not  hide  the 
uglinesses,  but  the  redemptive  factors  are 
always  the  stronger,  and  when  these  come  to 
the  surface,  as  they  always  do,  there  will  be 
hope  for  Russia. 

The    Village.      By    Ernest    Poole.      New    York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 


Corn  from  Olde  Fields. 
Eleanor  M.  Brougham  is  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  on  her  anthology  of  English 
poems  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
centuries  with  biographical  notes.  The  mas- 
terpieces that  are  still  alive  have  not  been 
included,  the  object  being  to  preserve  the 
old  poems  that  are  now  endangered  by  time. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  quality  of  the  selec- 
tion is  surprising.  While  some  of  the  selec- 
tions are  merely  quaint,  there  are  others 
that  shine  like  gems.  The  task  of  compila- 
tion was  worth  doing  and  it  has  been  done 
with  care  and  judgment,  not  alone  so  far  as 
the  poems  are  concerned,  but  also  in  regard  to 
biographical   notes  and   arrangement, 

Cork  from  Olde  Fields.  By  Eleanor  M. 
Brougham.  New  York:  John  Lane  Companv; 
51.50.  ^__^__ 

The  Secret  Press  in  Belgium. 
During  the  war  Belgium  has  been  very 
active  in  producing  and  circulating  a  patriotic 
press  giving  exact  information  about  war  hap- 
penings (not  the  German  version  of  these) 
and  about  whaf  was  actually  taking  place  in 
Belgium  itself,  and  exposing  and  criticizing 
German  doings  generally.  The  German  au- 
thorities have  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  sup- 
press these  newspapers  by  the  imposition  of 
fines,  imprisonments,  and  other  penalties. 
Nevertheless  they  have  continued  to  be  ravs- 


Briefer  ReviewB. 
"Mexico,  from  Cortez  to  Carranza,"  by 
Louis  S.  Hasbrouck  (D.  Appleton  &  Co. ; 
$1.50),  is  a'  simple  and  directly  told  story  of 
Mexico  without  interpretations  or  partisan- 
ship. As  a  record  of  events  it  is  admirably 
adapted   to   its  purpose. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  published  "Chess 
and  Checkers,''  by  Edward  Lasker,  with  com- 
plete instructions  for  the  beginner  and  valu- 
able suggestions  for  the  advanced  player.  Mr. 
Lasker  himself  is  one  of  the  master  chess- 
players of  the  world  and  he  now  shows  that 
he  has  the  gift  of  exposition.  The  price  is 
$1.25. 

"Nine  old  folk  tales  in  merry  rhymes, 
each  with  a  merry  tag  verse  or  two  to  sum 
up  the  joy  we  have  of  them :  written  for 
young  ones  and  old  ones  who  love  to  be  merry 
and  hear  and  tell  tales."  This  is  the  pub- 
Usher's  description  of  "Tales  and  Tags,"  by 
A.  J.  L^  with  pictures  by  C.  H.  L.  Published 
by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  ($1). 

A  book  of  unusual  value  to  the  verse-maker 
is  "The  Writing  and  Reading  of  Verse,"  by 
Lieutenant  C  E.  Andrews,  U.  S.  A.,  just  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  ($2).  The  au- 
thor gives  us  a  thorough  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  metrics,  and  he  does  it  so  thoroughly 
and  with  such  a  wealth  of  illustration  as  to 
furnish  the  most  competent  of  guides  to  the 
poetically  ambitious.  AH  they  need  do  is  to 
furnish  the   ideas. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Two  books  on  Russia  are  promised  for  late 
January  publication  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.— 
"Russian  Revolution  Aspects,"  by  Robert 
Crozier  Long,  and  "Russia's  Agony,"  by 
Robert   Wilton. 

In  "Eastern  Exploration  Past  and  Future," 
announced  for  early  publication  by  Robert  M. 


All  Booti  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK   CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
omes   of  every   description.     Special  attention 
given  "wants."    Send  us  your  list. 
Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  book*  of  all  lands 

152  KARNT  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVER 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  Tillman  Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Sutter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  told  and  hunted  for  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS 


McBride  &  Co.,  Dr.  W.  Flinders  Petrie  briefly 
reviews  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  points  out  the  importance 
of  taking  adequate  steps  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine  to  conserve  the  buildings  and  other 
treasures  of  activity-  which,  in  the  past,  Turk- 
ish control  has  largely  prevented  the  archaeol- 
ogist  from   exploring. 

Joyce  Kilmer,  author  of  "Literature  in  the 
Making,"  who  died  heroically  in  France,  pre- 
sented his  mother  with  a  little  enameled 
service-flag  pin  on  leaving  home.  Since  his 
death  the  blue  star  has  undergone  a  mys- 
terious change,  having  turned  to  gold.  Mrs. 
Kilmer  can  offer  no  explanation. 

General  Basil  Gourko,  who  was  chief  of  the 
Russian  imperial  staff  from  November,  1916. 
to  March,  1917,  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  western  armies  from  March,  1917,  to  June, 
1917,  is  the  author  of  a  book  to  be  published 
this  month  under  the  title  of  "War  and  Revo- 
lution in  Russia,  1914  to  1917."  It  is  a  vol- 
ume of  his  own  recollections  describing  the 
fighting  in  East  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Galicia 
and  piecing  together  those  happenings  in 
Russia  which  have  served  to  puzzle  Western 
Europe  up  to  this  very  moment. 

"If  you  offer  your  car  and  chauffeur  for  the 
free  use  of  another,"  says  John  A.  Post  in  his 
little  book,  "Automobile  Liability  and  How  to 
Deal  with  It"  (just  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.),  basing  his  opinions  upon  court  de- 
cisions in  various  states,  "you  remain  respon- 
sible ;  but  if  one  borrows  your  car  he  ope- 
rates  at  his  own  risk." 

Lieutenant  Edwin  Ralph  Estep,  Leslies 
widely  known  war  photographer,  had  his  heart 
set  on  getting  pictures  of  the  hand-to-hand 
fighting,  and  was  particularly  desirous  of 
catching  a  bayonet  charge  by  American 
doughboys  at  the  moment  of  the  "shock"  as 
the  Yankees  hit  the  line.  In  one  of  his  last 
letters,  referring  to  this  picture,  he  wrote: 
"There  is  one  war  picture  I  am  after — you 
know  the  one; — and  I  feel  I  ara  going  to  get 
it."  It  is  easy  to  fill  in  the  rest.  Knowing 
that  the  end  of  the  war  was  near,  and  being 
desirous  of  obtaining  as  many  "close-ups"  as 
possible,  he  took  chance  after  chance,  and  his 
death  in  action  is  a  striking  testimony  to  his 
courage  and  devotion  to  his  duty. 


Stockholm  is  built  upon  islands,  and  the 
name  means  "an  island  in  a  sound."  For  sev- 
eral months  in  the  year  it  is  closed  by  ice. 


Coffee  prices  going  sky-high— 

Good  TEA  is  better  anyway ! 
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"Safe 
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First' 


More  delicious,  more  refreshing — and  ten  times 
as  many  cups  to  the  pound ! 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS 

Studies  in  Literature. 

Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  might  have  found 
a  more  ingratiating  title.  It  suggests  school 
books  and  unpleasant  things  of  the  kind.  Bu) 
perhaps  he  wished  to  surprise  us. 

Certainly  he  has  done  so.  He  is  the  only 
man  now  alive  who  could  write  a  wholly  de- 
lightful essay  on  "The  Poetry  of  Thomas 
Hardy,"  so  delightful  indeed  that  we  push  on 
vigorously  to  another  essay  on  "Matthew 
Arnold."  In  each  instance  the  author  finds 
something  new  to  say  in  a  new  way.  But 
there  is  unquestionable  room  for  a  sketch  of 
Swinburne.  We  know  too  little  of  Swin- 
burne, that  strange  misborn  imp  of  poetry 
who  flared  up  so  mightily  and  then  for  so 
many  years  smouldered  without  flame.  It  was 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  literature  and  Sir  Ar- 
thur helps  to  understand  it.  at  least  to  see  it 
"And  then,  almost  suddenly — even  in  breasts 
that  continued  to  echo  the  memory  of  it — all 
this  enthusiasm  had  died  down ;  and  while 
Swinburne  went  on  writing  of  stars  and  love, 
and  waves  and  flames  that  were  deathless  or 
breathless  or  tattered  or  battered  or  shat- 
tered, none  of  them  mattered,  none  of  them 
contained  any  longer  any  hope  ;  all  were  gal- 
vanic— reflex    action    of   genius    after    death." 

Another  fascinating  chapter  is  on  "Bal- 
lads," and  still  another  on  "Some  Seven- 
teenth-Century Poets."  Two  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  "Patriotism  in  English  Literature," 
and  a  third  to  "The  Horatian  Model  in  Eng- 
lish Verse."  Even  to  a  public  that  is  a  little 
satiated  with  "studies  in  literature,"  a  little 
indifferent  to  the  past  and  expectant  of  the 
future,  this  volume  comes  most  refreshingly. 
We  hope  that  some  one  will  be  found  to 
write  of  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  as  he  has 
written   of  his  great   predecessors. 

Studies  in  Literature.  By  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch.      New  York:    G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $2.50. 


The  Flaming  Crucible. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  palm  for  war 
books  must  be  given  to  French  writers.  They 
deal  so  much  more  with  the  minds  than  with 
the  bodies  of  men,  and  they  have  so  keen  a 
recognition  of  the  incident  that  discloses  the 
soul. 

Andre  Fribourg  was  a  schoolmaster  before 
the  war,  and  we  may  say  therefore  that  his 
trade  was  in  minds.  When  he  writes  of  "the 
faith  of  the  fighting  men"  he  does  not  refer  to 
religion.  There  is  hardly  a  word  of  that. 
He  means  the  thing  that  happens  to  men 
when  they  face  death,  the  new  valuation  of 
events  that  comes   to   them.     He  finds  his   il- 


lumination in  incidents,  in  trivialities,  if  we 
may  used  a  thoughtless  word.  He  listens  to 
fragments  of  talk,  the  refrain  of  a  camp  song, 
the  brave  jest,  and  they  become  the  tragedy 
and  the  sacrifice  of  a  nation.  He  attempts  no 
story  of  the  war,  not  even  of  his  own  com- 
pany. His  canvass  is  wider  than  that.  It 
seems  to  contain  a  picture  of  the  human  heart, 
of  all  human  hearts. 

The    Flaking    Crucible.      By    Andre    Fribourg. 
New   York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 


New  Books  Received. 
Who    Cares?       By    Cosmo    Hamilton.       Boston: 
Little,    Brown    &    Co.;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Apartment  Next  Door.     By  William  John- 
ston.    Boston:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  SI. 50. 
A  novel. 

The    Curious    Quest.      By    E.    Phillips    Oppen- 
heim.     Boston:  Little,  .Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  History  of  the  Lithuanian  Nation  and 
Its  Present  National  Aspirations.  By  Kunigas 
Antanas  Jusaitis.  The  Lithuanian  Catholic  Truth 
Society. 

Translated  from  the  Lithuanian. 

A     Gray     Dream.       By     Laura     Wolcott.       New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
Stories  of  New  England  life. 

American  Charities.  By  Amos  G.  Warner, 
Ph.  D.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Companv: 
$2.50. 

Third  edition,  revised  by  Marv  Roberts  Coolidge, 
Ph.  D. 

Chess     and     Checkers.      By     Edward     Lasker. 
New   York:   D.   Appleton  &   Co.;   $1.25. 
Complete  instructions. 

The  Great  Change.  By  Charles  N.  Wood. 
New   York:   Eoni  &  Liveright. 

New  America  as  seen  by  the  leaders  in  Ameri- 
can government,  industry,  and  education  who  are 
remaking  our  civilization. 

Americanized  Socialism.      By  Janies   MacKaye. 
New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright. 
A  Yankee  view  of  capitalism. 

Religion  and  the  War.  Edited  by  E.  Hershey 
Sneatb,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D.  New  York:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press;  $1. 

A  series  of  essays. 

English  Leadership.  By  J.  N.  Larned,  Donald 
E.  Smith,  and  Grace  F.  Caldwell.  Springfield, 
Massachusetts:  C.  A.  Nichols  Company. 

Essays  on  current  topics. 

Morale  and  Its  Enemies.  By  William  Ernest 
Hocking.  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Yale  University 
Press;   $1.50. 

Political  and  ethical  issues. 

The  League  of  Nations.     By  Horace  M.  Kallen, 
Ph.    D.     Boston:    Marshall  Jones   Company;   $1.50. 
A  study. 


British  Home  Office. 
Life  at  the  British  home  office  is  by  no 
means  easy.  It  compares  with  that  at  the 
United  States  Treasury  recently  in  the  Pooh- 
Bah  days  of  William  G.  McAdoo.  The  home 
secretary  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  great  cere- 
monialist.  It  is  he  who  notifies  the  country 
of  items  of  state  intelligence,  declarations  ot 
war,  treaties  of  peace,  and  the  births  and 
deaths  of  princes.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  while  Mr.  Churchill  held  the  office  he 
had  the  principal  speaking  part  in  the  investi- 
ture of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  even  had  his 
name  printed  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  new  prayer 
book — a  very  safe  assurance  of  immortality. 
But  these  are  not  the  duties  which  get  the 
home  secretary  into  hot  water  (says  Tit-Bits). 
It  is  rather  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
ternal peace  of  the  country,  supervises  the 
police,   controls  the  prisons,   and  pardons  and 


refuses  to  pardon  criminals;  aliens,  again, 
have  always  been  under  his  charge.  And 
these  are  naturally  the  volcanic  regions  of 
public  affairs.  As  far  back  as  1866  a  certain 
Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  who  was  Home  Secre- 
tary, got  much  the  worst  of  it  in  a  collision 
with  the  reform  agitation.  Sir  William  Har- 
court  had  the  dynamite  outrages  in  his  term 
of  office,  Mr.  Henry  Matthews  the  Maybrick 
case,  Mr.  Asquith  the  Featherstone  riots,  and 
Mr.  McKenna  had  his  troubles  with  the  suf- 
fragettes. 


Private  A.  Ware  of  Leytonstone,  recently 
discharged  from  the  Essex  Regiment  in  Eng- 
land, probably  holds  a  record  for  the  number 
of  wounds  received  in  action.  Altogether  he 
received  130  wounds,  and  after  being  a  con- 
siderable time  in  hospital  was  discharged  with 
about  100  pieces  of  shrapnel  in  his  body. 


Roosevelt's  Daring  Exploits 

Lieutenant  Sturdevant,  U.  S.  N.,  who  accompanied  the 
late  ex-President  on  his  journey  out  of  Africa  and  through 
the  European  capitals  as  a  newspaper  man,  will  con- 
tribute another  article  on  that  famous  American  character, 
dealing  with  thrilling  incidents  of  the  trip,  exclusively  to 
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How  popular  this  pair  of  comedians  is  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  even  in  these 
'flu  times,  with  peculiarly  vicious  colds  prev- 
alent, the  Friday  night  house  was  sold  out ; 
seats  in  the  boxes  having  been  parcelled  out 
in  pairs  in  response  to  the  demand.  "As  You 
Were"  is  labeled  as  a  farce  with  music  Like 
the  majority  of  successful  farces,  it  appeals 
to  the  domestic  side  of  the  American  public. 
The  Mullers,  "not  relatives,  just  friends,"  live 
in  quarrelsome  amity  together,  the  respective 
medical  and  undertaking  professions  of  Henry 
and  Albert  Muller,  who  are  of  course  repre- 
sented by  Kolb  and  Dill,  giving  rise  to  many 
pleasantries  of  a  cheerfully  mortuary  nature. 
Both  Mullers  are  people  of  German  origin 
who  have  become  Americans,  and  their  living 
room  is  full  of  souvenirs  and  emblems  which 
indicate  how  fervent  is  their  patriotism,  the 
two  partners  having  done  their  modest  stint 
in   the   Civil  "War. 

The  love  story  is  provided  by  the  presence 
of  a  pretty  daughter  and  a  manly  son,  the 
latter  in  the  khaki  of  a  volunteer  soldier, 
while  the  former  is  liberally  provided  with  a 
group  of  girl  friends  who  warble  the  Harry 
Williams  lyrics  scattered  throughout  the  piece, 
and  wear  the  most  entrancing  clothes  with 
the  dainty  grace  of  the  chorus  girl.  These 
girls  have  been  carefully  selected  with  an 
eye  to  shapeliness  and  beauty,  and  are  a  highly 
decorative  factor  in  the  general  effect  Marie 
Rich,  the  central  beauty,  filling  the  role  of 
Rose  Muller  with  particular  daintiness  and 
charm.  George  W.  Banta,  Jr.,  has  afine 
virile  voice,  the  pretty  Marie  also  sings 
sweetly,  and  the  young  pair  melted  the  hearts 
of  the  numerous  military  sentimentalists  and 
their  sweethearts  in  the  audience  by  their 
pleasing  rendition  of  several  love  lyrics. 


THE  HUMPHREY 

RADIANTFIRE 

You  Light  the  Gas  and 
Are  Warm  Instantly 


'  Radiantfire" —  the  Newest 
Type  of  Fireplace,  combining 
the  highest  heating  efficiency 
with  the  greatest  economy  in 
operation. 

A  wonderful  new  gas  fire 
that  gives  you  heat  when  you 
want  it  —  can  be  turned  down 
low  or  shut  off  instantly. 

Made  in  various  designs  to 
harmonize  with  the  furnishings 
of  the  room. 

We    sell    and    install    the 

Humphrey  "  Radiantfire " 

See  demonstration  in  our  Heat- 
ing Department  at  Headquarters. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Julia  Blanc,  in  a  very  good  makeup  as  an 
old-fashioned  German  housekeeper,  was  a 
highly  effective  figure  in  enhancing  the  sug- 
gestion of  German  domesticity'.  The  full- 
flounced,  long-trained  amplitude  of  her  cos- 
tume carried  out  the  idea  of  the  German  lack 
of  style,  although  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick,  in 
"Home  Life  in  Germany,"  informs  her  read- 
ers that  in  some  parts  of  Germany  German 
women  have  been  arrested  for  wearing  skirts 
that  touched  the  ground.  However,  that  was 
long,  long  ago,  in  the  prehistoric  epoch  oi 
1912.  May  Cloy,  her  pretty  person  partly  dis- 
guised under  the  costume  of  a  loutish  maid 
fresh  from  Germany,  is  a  neat  little  actress 
and  was  also  a  valuable  aid  in  emphasizing 
the  domestic  atmosphere  which  is  so  pleasant 
a  factor  in  the  success  of  the  piece,  and  the 
pair  of  comedians  wrangled  as  usual,  but  with 
much  less  of  the  customary  horseplay.  In 
fact,  there  was  a  general  suggestion  about 
the  performance  of  a  sort  of  rise  to  a  higher 
level,  and  the  pair  seemed  to  me  to  be  much 
funnier  without  the  kicks,  cuffs  and  tumblings 
which  many  of  their  fervent  admirers  demand 
with  fond  constancy.  Like  the  little  child  that 
wants  the  same  story  continually  repeated, 
they  wanted  to  laugh  in  the  same  old  places 
at  the  same  old  kicks  and  cuffs,  and  again, 
like  the  little  boy,  when  they  had  a  new 
story  and  a  new  atmosphere  they  found  they 
liked  it. 

When  the  war  died  Wilbur  Crane's  play, 
"Common  Cause,"  was  withdrawn,  probably 
because  its  numerous  long  and  windy  speeches 
missed  fire  with  the  passing  of  military  senti- 
ment, for  its  audiences  had  seemed  friendly 
to  the  idea  of  the  conversion  of  a  pro-German 
American  of  German  birth.  And  in  his  play 
the  Germ  an -American  coloring  is  very  suc- 
cessful, because  the  Mullers  are  fairly  seething 
with  American  patriotism.  The  lukewarmness 
of  the  Millers,  another  Germ  an- American 
family,  is  rebuked  by  inference,  and  a  warmly 
patriotic  atmosphere  is  preserved  throughout 
the  piece,  special  features  of  a  patriotic  char- 
acter being  interpolated  which  stir  the  au- 
dience to  demonstrations  of  sympathy.  A 
pleasant  wind-up  to  the  piece  is  the  return  of 
the  young  soldier  in  time  for  the  Christmas 
celebration,  and  the  spectacular  unveiling  of 
the  charms  of  the  uncouth  little  German  peas- 
ant maid,  who,  in  clothes  made  in  America, 
becomes  a  radiantly  pretty,  naturalized  Ameri- 
can maiden  dowered  with  all  the  grace  and 
style  of  May  Cloy. 


Sarah  Padden's  vehicle.  Who  wants  to  take  a 
wager  that  there  will  be  a  rush  of  one-role 
playlets  in  the  near  future  ?  This  is  a  very 
imitative  world,  and,  besides,  look  at  the 
economy  of  it. 

Sarah  Padden  is  well  adapted  to  the  role  she 
plays,  and  she  is  an  actress  who  always  "gets 
there."  And  when  the  times  comes  to  swell 
the  emotional  output  she  is  thoroughly  on  the 
job.  Still,  there  is  a  lugubriousness  to  her 
accents  which  contributed  to  that  sense  of 
monotony  alluded  to.  Her  voice  is  strong, 
almost  heavy,  and  lacks  flexibility;  which  is 
part  of  the  reason,  perhaps.  But  she  makes 
a  strong  impression,  and  the  play  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  will  be  talked  about. 

The  Gus  Edwards  Revue  is,  of  course,  a 
demonstration  of  stage  efficiency.  When  I  try 
to  remember  what  it  is  all  about  I  get  a  little 
lightheaded,  but  there  were  quantities  of 
pretty,  dancing,  singing,"  well-shaped,  hand- 
somely costumed  girls,  a  good  comedian,  a 
couple  of  good  singers,  one  of  them  the  too 
self-conscious  prima  donna,  plenty  of  good 
business,  some  of  it  very  apropos  in  its 
patriotic  character  to  these  stirring  times. 
There  was  also  an  exceedingly  pretty  toe 
dancer,  some  tender  young  chorus  menlets, 
and  songs  and  dances  galore.  And  the  au- 
dience enjoyed  it  down  to  the  ground. 

A  pair  of  pretty  girls,  one  of  them  of  purest 
blonde  type,  but  endowed  with  a  regular 
darkey  voice  and  the  rhythmic  swing  of  the 
coon  song  singer,  sang  coon  songs  to  the  taste 
of  the  audience,  and  the  Ellsworths  did  a 
[  very-  good  dancing  act,  the  brother  showing 
extraordinary  powers  of  holding  out  in  the 
eccentric,  doubled-up  dances  which  so  heavily 
tax  the  breath  and  muscular  powers. 


THE  LUCY  GATES  CONCERT. 


THE   ORPHEUM. 


There  is  an  excellent  bill  on  at  the  Or- 
pheum  this  week.  Is  it  my  imagination,  or  do 
we  not,  since  the  cessation  of  the  war,  dis- 
cern an  improvement  in  the  general  quality  of 
the  attractions  at  our  favorite  vaudeville 
house  ?  Sarah  Padden  in  "The  Eternal  Bar- 
rier" and  the  Gus  Edwards  Revue  in  "The 
Fountain  of  Youth"  are,  although  holdovers, 
two  of  the  most  important  attractions,  but  it 
was  Stella  Mayhew  who  broke  up  the  show 
on  Sunday :  jolly  Stella  Mayhew,  together  with 
the  effervescent  Eddie  Borden,  and  that  mod- 
est but  extremely  satisfactory  and  soothing 
pianist,  "Sir"  Frederick  Courtenay,  "the  duke 
from  Philadelphia,"  as  Stella  Mayhew  puts  it, 
who  had  previously  helped  out  Eddie  in  his 
revel  of  nonsense  in  his  own  act.  Stella  May- 
hew and  Eddie  Borden  must  be  kindred  spirits, 
for  they  both  pranced  with  the  same  air  of 
extempore  gayety  through  the  interpolation  of 
gay  inconsequence.  This  apparently  "just  hap- 
pened" when  the  lively  Stella  chanced  to  see 
the  pair  in  the  wings  and  dragged  them  on  the 
stage  and  bodily  into  her  act,  and  it  went 
off  so  well  that  I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  that 
many  of  the  vernal  shoots  in  the  audience 
thought  the  whole  thing  was  entirely  extem- 
pore. The  three  certainly  made  an  uncom- 
monly good  combination,  and  the  added  act 
skated  through  with  an  aspect  of  spontaneous 
gayety  and  high  spirits.  It  was  a  long  and 
generous  treat  that  Miss  Mayhew  gave  us, 
during  which  she  demonstrated  pretty  thor- 
oughly that,  whether  alone  or  reinforced  by 
other  comedians,  she  is  a  first-class  entertainer 
and  laugh  extractor.  That  little  take-off,  now, 
of  the  girl  cultivating  her  first  acquaintance 
with  champagne :  it  was  the  real  thing. 

There  was  also  quality  in  the  blackface 
comedy  of  George  Le  Maire  and  Clay  Crouch, 
Mr.  Le  Maire's  vehicle  proving  to  be  amply 
provided  with  wheels  and  springs.  It  is  un- 
usually good  for  blackface  comedy,  which  is 
apt  to  be  a  little  monotonous  in  its  general 
resemblance  to  all  the  others,  and  the  vigor- 
ous manner  in  which  the  robustly  dominating 
Le  Maire.  and  Crouch  as  the  protesting,  argu- 
mentative, but  submissive  victim,  made  their 
"getover"  was  a  triumph  for  the  pair. 

Sarah  Padden's  novelty  playlet,  with  its  one 
role,  is  undoubtedly  rather  striking,  but  I 
personally  find  that  I  miss  dramatic  action  in 
a  one-role  play,  and,  besides,  the  player  is 
obliged  to  dilute  her  own  personality  too  much. 
There  is  not  sufficient  contrast,  or  foil,  or  re- 
lief to  the  one  voice,  the  one  individuality, 
the  one  insistent  emotion.  It  becomes  mo- 
notonous. There  was  a  one-role  playlet  put 
on  at  the  Little  Theatre  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
novel    idea    being    suggested,    I    suppose,    by 


There  were  many  faces  familiar  to  steady 
patrons  of  music  in  San  Francisco  Monday 
night  in  the  large  audience  at  the  Savoy, 
for  musicians  were  well  aware  that  the  con- 
cert was  to  be  one  of  unusual  delight.  The 
flutists,  in  particular,  looked  forward  to 
hearing  the  wonderful  execution  of  George 
Barrere  on  his  chosen  instrument,  for  all 
lovers  of  the  flute  who  have  once  heard  the 
wizard  musician  will  long  to  hear  him  again. 

Miss  Lucy  Gates  we  have  also  heard  before; 
during  the  Exposition  year.  Miss  Gates  has 
been  pronounced  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Henry  Finck,  the  well-known  music  critic,  to 
be  a  coloratura  soprano  fully  equal  to  Galli- 
Curci.  Comparisons  are  odious,  but,  all  must 
admit,  inevitable,  and  generally  interesting. 
Galli-Curci  undoubtedly  excels  Lucy  Gates  in 
the  flexibility  of  her  voice  and  in  the  free  out- 
flow of  her  notes.  Her  voice,  even  in  its 
highest  range,  seems  to  well  out  like  the 
waters  of  a  generous  little  spring ;  while  Lucy 
Gates'  topmost  notes  are  emitted  with  some 
effect  of  muscular  resistance.  Nor  are  they 
as  lovely,  as  pearly  round  and  as  warmly 
colored  as  the  Galli-Curci  high  notes.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  that  Lucy  Gates,  al- 
though she  is  known  particularly  as  the  mar- 
velous coloratura  soprano,  can  give  her 
hearers  moments  of  musical  exaltation  that 
singers  of  that  type  rarely  bestow. 

Miss  Gates  has  not  the  primary  advantage 
of .  a  romantic,  picturesque  appearance,  such 
as  is  possessed  by  her  Italian  sister  in  song 
although  she  has  a  pleasant,  intelligent,  en- 
gaging countenance,  and  an  agreeable  person- 
ality. I  imagine  she  doesn't  care  tuppence  for 
dress,  her  crystal-passementerie-tri named  pink 
satin  being  worn  with  an  air  that  uncon- 
sciously indicated  on  its  wearer's  part  an 
innate  absence  of  coquetry,  and  a  matter-of- 
fact  perception  that  those  who  sing  at  concerts 
must   wear  the   conventional  garb. 

Miss  Gates  is  the  kind  of  singer  that  stead- 
ily sings  her  way  into  the  increasing  favor 
of  her  audience.  Her  first  number,  the  "Hymn 
to  the  Sun,"  from  Rimsky-Korsakow's  "Coque 
d'Or,"  is  set  to  enigmatic  music,  for  "Coque 
d'Or"  was  written  by  Pushkin  in  a  mingled 
mood  of  mocking  burlesque  and  resigned  phil- 
osophy, with  a  tinge  of  the  tragic  Its  baf- 
fling character  is  reflected  by  the  music,  which, 
in  the  "Hymn  to  the  Sun,"'  failed  to  stir  us 
concert  conventionalists,  beautifully  though 
it  was  sung. 

But  not-  so  beautifully  as  in  later  numbers 
when  Miss  Gates  had  successfully  won  a 
sympathetic  entente  with  her  audience.  Her 
concerts  are  being  given  under  peculiarly 
favorable  conditions.  What  a  privilege  it  is 
for  a  singer  to  have  accompaniments  to  her 
numbers  rendered  by  such  a  trio.  So  far  as 
I  know,  Barrere  stands  preeminent  among  the 
flutists  who  have  come  to  this  Coast.  Never 
have  we  heard  such  sweetly  human  quality-  as 
this  player  breathes  into  his  notes.  A  climax 
was  reached  in  "The  Rose  Has  Charmed  the 
Nightingale,**  for  "which  Mr.  Barrere  played 
the  obligato  from  some  moon-drenched  thicket 
of  the  imagination  out  of  sight  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  two — the  singer  and  the  player — 
rose  to  their  supreme  height  in  this  number, 
which  will  be  to  us  who  heard  it  one  of  the 
unforgettable  things. 

The  tender,  Griselda-like  constancy  and 
longing  of  the  "Solvejg*s  Song"  from  the  Grieg 
suite,  was  also  most  beautifully  expressed  by 
Miss  Gates.    With  equal  tenderness  and  beauty 


"LA  MARSEILLAISE"  DRAMATIZED. 


Mr.  Andre  Ferrier,  after  four  years'  service 
in  the  French  military  organization,  has  re- 
turned from  France  to  San  Francisco,  bronzed, 
healthy,  and  full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
This  actor  and  opera  singer,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  instituted  and  carried  on  for 
several  years  the  Theatre  Francais  in  San 
Francisco,  at  which  was  presented  not  only 
many  of  the  renowned  French  classics,  but  a 
number  of  interesting  modern  plays  and  come- 


The  stamp  of 

"Breuner  Individuality" 

is  surely  on  this  table 

— For  chose  who  demand  beautiful 
furniture,  above  the  commonplace,  and  mod- 
erately priced,  we  present  this  table. 

— Really,  a  most  attractive  piece  of 
furniture— a  type  that  you  can  have  con- 
stantly before  you  year  after  year  and  not 
gTOw  tired  of. 

— The  design  is  a  modern  adaptation 
of  Italian  Renaissance.  Remarkable  good 
taste  has  been  shown  in  the  shaping  of  the 
console  end  supports  and  solid  stretcher 
brace.  And  just  by  way  of  making  it  still 
more  interesting,  a  dainty  beaded  molding 
surmounted  by  a  lV^-inch  bevel  encircles 
the  top.  Size  26  by  60  inches.  Antique 
mahogany. 


$55.00 


—  Come  in,  if  only  to  look.  You  11  find 
courtesy  just  as  much  in  evidence  here 
as  good  merchandise. 


— Seventy  per  cent,  of  our  customers  pay 
cash — thirty  per  cent,  avail  themselves  of  the 
monthly  payment  plan   as   shown   below. 

— A  credit  established  with  the  John  Brenner 
Co.  helps  you  in  many  other  stores — also  in 
other  lines  of  merchandise.  Our  recommenda- 
tion means  capital  to  you.  For  the  customer's 
self-interest  we  believe  a  monthly  payment  ac- 
count the  better.  It  gives  a  record  of  just 
how  you  fulfill  your  contract,  whereas  a  cash 
transaction  is  immediately  closed  and  no  record 
created.      Of  course,   we  will   serve  you  either 
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Interior  Decorators— 
— Carpets — Rugs- 
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of  sentiment  she  gave  the  Sylevin  encore, 
in  which  we  realized  anew  and  with  increas- 
ingly poignant  pleasure  the  surpassing  deli- 
cacy and  haunting  sweetness  of  the  notes 
born  of  Carlos  Salvedo's  touch  on  the  harp. 
The  third  of  the  trio,  Peter  Kefer,  supplied 
with  his  'cello  those  deeper  tones  of  human 
love  and  longing  which  gave  admirable  bal- 
ance to  the  whole. 

Miss  Gates'  work  as  a  coloratura  soprano 
is  above  praise.  She  has  most  beautiful, 
Patti-like  notes  -in  the  upper  middle  register, 
and  even  above  that ;  much  less  beautiful 
ones  in  the  highest  part  of  the  upper  reg- 
ister ;  but  always  beautifully  colored  with  the 
various  sentiments  demanded.  But  it  was  in 
those  little  song  gems  that  convey  a  single 
simple  sentiment  with  such  irresistible  charm 
that  she  made  her  deepest  impression.  And 
she  sang  the  Pierne  and  the  Hue  songs  as 
a  French  artist  would.  As  with  Miss  Gates* 
so  with  the  "Trio  de  Lutece."  With  each  num- 
ber they  seemed,  to  win  increasing  admira- 
tion, the  Cui  "Orientale,"  with  its  half  volup- 
tuous and  half  melancholy  strain,  was  one  of 
those  most  bewitchingly  played,  but  the  last 
number,  the  Gabriel- Faure  "Dolly"  suite 
made  an  anti-climax. 


, 
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dies,  purposes  now  to  revive  to  some  degree 
the  activities  of  the  Theatre  Francais.  His 
initial  work  in  the  enterprise,  the  proceeds  of 
which  will  be  turned  over  to  the  war  service 
fund,  will  be  the  presentation  of  "La  Marseil- 
laise," a  striking  piece  of  work  which  illus- 
trates both  dramatically  and  musically  the  in- 
spiring inception  and  composition  of  France's 
great  chant  of  democracy.  Mr.  Ferrier  has 
written  the  libretto  for  this  composition,  the 
musical  score  having  been  composed  and  ar- 
ranged by  Alexandre  Georges.  This  work  Mr. 
Ferrier  has  presented  many  times  during  the 
war  in  various  cities  of  France,  the  combined 
proceeds  having  made  an  appreciable  addition 
to  the  war  fund.  Mr.  Ferrier  will  enact  the 
role  of  Rouget  de  Lisle,  the  inspired  composer 
of  "La  Marseillaise,"  as  he  did  in  France. 
However,  some  of  his  experiences  during  the 
war  will  be  told  by  the  actor  himself  at  Notre 
Dame  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  January 
16th.  His  subject  will  be  "Ce  Que  J'ai  Vu,' 
the  programme  including  also  the  recitation 
by  Mr.  Ferrier  of  several  poems  inspired  bv 
the  valiant  defense  of  France  by  its  heroic 
army.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Our  Four-Footed  Army. 
An  officer  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps,  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  London 
Times,  gratifies  us  with  an  account  of  the 
devotion  shown  to  army  horses  by  their 
drivers,  and  the  conduct  under  fire  of  these 
brave  animals,  who  may  justly  be  called 
auxiliary  troops  for  the  Allied  armies  in  the 
field : 

"The  army  horses  in  Flanders  are  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  the  country.  Unspoiled  by 
blinkers,  they  are  not  robbed  of  the  beauty 
of  eye.  and  their  winter  coats,  innocent  of 
clippers,  only  add  to  their  looks.  That  they 
keep  so  fit  is  due  to  the  excellence  of  their 
forage    ind   the  care  of  their  drivers. 

"Ther-  is  a  great  difference  in  the  horses  as 
fire  and  beans,  conscious  of  excellent  groom- 
ing, and  clean  wagons  and  polished  harness, 
they  seem  imoatient  to  drag  their  guns  from 
the  comforts  -">f  French  billets  to  the  un- 
known discomtort  of  the  line.  But  when  they 
come  out  they  are  plastered  with  mud  and 
very  tired  and  shew  no  interest  in  the  gun 
teams  that  pass  them  on  their  way  up.  Very 
handsome  are  they  with  their  small-shaped 
heads  and  intelligent  eyes,  compared  with  the 
heavy  Percheron  or  the  sreepy  Flemish  horses. 
These  well-bred  horses,  like  highly  organized 
men,  suffer  most  from  shell-shock. 

"Xever  does  a  horse  forget  a  place  where  he 
has  been  wounded.  When  he  is  taking  ammu- 
nition up  to  a  battery  he  will  tremble,  and 
hurry  past  any  exposed  or  dangerous  place  at 
a  gallop  where  perhaps  months  before  he  was 
wounded.  Very  quick  are  they  to  spot  an 
approaching  shell,  and  they  drop  their  heads 
and  even  lie  down  when  they  see  their  drivers 
taking  cover.  So  intelligent  are  they  that 
they  are  said  to  acquiesce  readily  when  gas 
masks  are  put  on  and  danger  threatens. 

"'One  wound  for  which  a  horse  is  not  evacu- 
ated is  the  common  shell  wound  on  the  face 
and  jaw.  Then  a  good  driver's  care  comes 
in ;  he  attends  them  carefully,  feeding  them 
by  hand,  boiling  their  oats,  making  them 
mashes,  and  spending  most  of  the  day  with 
them  till  they  can  feed  in  comfort  again. 
The  devotion  of  the  men  is  wonderful  in  many 
cases,  who  will  not  leave  their  charges,  and 
is  the  cause  of  the  new  order  that  all  horses 
must  be  returned  from  hospital  to  their  own 
units,  for  the  men's  care  is  not  transferred 
to  the  same  extent  to  a  new  team  of 
horses." 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


-Conductor. 


Alfred  Hertz  - 

4th  SUNDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

CURRAN  THEATRE 
SUNDAY  AFT.,  Jan.  19,  at  2:30  Sharp 

Programme — Symphony  No..  2,  C  major, 
Schumann;  Symphonic  Poem,  "Sadko."  Risky - 
Korsakow;  overture,  "Le  Baruffe  Chiozotte," 
Sinigaglia    (first  time  in   San   Francisco). 

Prices — Sunday,  50c,  75c,  $1;  box  and  Ioge 
seats,  $1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
daily;  at  theatre  from  10  a.  m.  on  concert  days 
only. 

Next — 4th  "Pop"  Concert,  Sun.,  Jan.  26. 


ALCAZAR 

WHERE  LAUGHTER  RULES 
This  Week-Great  Hit,  "NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRDTH  " 


COM.   NEXT  SUN.   MAT.,  JAN.    19 

New  Alcazar  Company 

with  BELLE  BENNETT 
and  WALTER  P.  RICHARDSON 

Jean    Webster's   Coast-to-Coast    Sensation 

"DADDY  LONG  LEGS" 

With    an    Extraordinary    Cast 
As  Playtil  by  Ruth  Chatterton  and  Henry  Miller 

Many  New  York  Novelties  to  Follow. 
Every  Night   Prices,  25c,  50c,   75c,  $1 

Mats.   Suu.,  Thurs.,  Sat,,  25c,  50c,  75c 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  programme  received  with  such  favor 
on  Friday  will  be  repeated  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. January  19th,  at  the  Curran  Theatre. 
The  important  number  will  again  be  Robert 
Schumann's  Second  Symphony  in  C  major, 
op.  61. 

Particular  interest  has  been  shown  by  the 
local  Italian  colony  in  the  presentation  of  the 
overture  to  the  Goldoni  comedy,  "Le  Baruffe 
Chiozotte,"  by  Leone  Sinigaglia.  "Le  Baruffe 
Chiozotte,"'  which  in  approximate  translation 
means  "The  Quarrels  of  the  People  of 
Chiozza."  was  written  by  Carlo  Goldoni  in 
1760.  but  the  overture  is  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin,  having  been  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  1917  at  one  of  the  symphonic  con- 
certs of  La  Scala,  Milan,  under  the  conductor- 
ship  of  Toscanini.  It  is  written  in  orthodox 
sonata  form. 

The  remaining  number  will  be  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakow's  symphonic  poem,  "Sadko,''  written  in 
1S67  and  revised  in  1891.  It  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  great  Russian's  imaginative  work, 
dealing  with  the  adventures  of  the  minstrel 
Sadko  and  the  legendary-  dance  of  the  Sea 
King  and  his  subjects  on  the  floor  of  the 
ocean. 

The  following  selections  wilt  be  included  in 
the  fourth  "Pop"  concert  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, January  26th.  at  the  Curran  :  Overture. 
"Oberon,"  Weber;  "Danse  Macabre,"  Saint- 
Saens ;  "Scenes  Xapolitaines,"  Massenet : 
"The  Bamboula,"  S.  Coleridge-Taylor;  An- 
dante Cantabile,  Tschaikowsky ;  "Ball  Scene," 
Hellmesberger ;  "Spanish  Caprice,"  Rimsky- 
Korsakow. 

Capacity-  audiences  are  invariably  attracted 
to  the  "Pop"  concerts  and  prospective  con- 
cert-goers are  urged  to  insure  their  seat 
reservations  by  calling  early  in  the  week  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  where  a  regular  box- 
office  is  maintained  for  all  events  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony. 


The  Alcazar. 
The  new  Alcazar  company  plays  one  of  its 
big  cards  for  the  week  commencing  next  Sun- 
day matinee,  when  it  presents  "Daddy  Long- 
Legs"  with  a  really  extraordinary*  cast.  For 
quality  and  distinction  it  seems  ideal.  Belle 
Bennett  will  have  her  big  opportunity  as  Judy, 
the  pathetic  little  waif  of  the  orphanage,  who 
finds  a  fairy  godfather  in  mysterious  Daddy 
Long-Legs  and  develops  into  a  famous  story- 
writer.  Walter  P.  Richardson,  the  new  lead- 
ing man  of  pose,  artistry,  and  magnetism, 
who  sprang  into  local  popularity  over  night 
in  the  current  Collier  comedy,  has  the  title- 
role.  The  cast  also  introduces  the  Alcazar's 
■new  character  woman,  Ida  Lewis,  who  scored 
so  brilliantly  here  with  Margaret  Illington  in 
"Kindling" ;  Emelie  Melville,  specially  en- 
gaged for  the  quaint  role  of  the  rustic  house- 
keeper with  a  propensity  for  "listening  in" 
over  the  party  telephone  wire ;  Mrs.  Jules 
Wieniawski  as  a  society  leader,  together  with 
Thomas  Chatterton,  Henry  Shumer,  Clifford 
Alexander,  Herbert  Farjeon,  Emily  Pinter, 
Claribel  Fontaine,  Ruth  Ormsby,  and  all  the 
Alcazar  favorites. 


Curran  Theatre. 

Kolb  and  Dill  will  enter  upon  their  third 
week  at  the  Curran  Theatre  in  "As  You  Were" 
with  the  performance  of  Sunday  night,  Jan- 
uary 19th. 

C.  William  Kolb  portrays  a  doctor  in  the 
small  town  of  Liberty,  State  of  Democracy, 
"somewhere  in  the  United  States."  Max  Dill 
is  the  town  undertaker.  The  clever  pair  were 
never  so  capitally  bestowed. 

The  book  of  "As  You  Were"  was  written  by 
Max  Dill,  the  lyrics  by  Harry  Williams,  and 
the  music  by  Leo  Flanders.  Some  pretty  girls 
disport  themselves  alluringly  in  novel  cos- 
tumery,  the  creations  of  Edith  Igoe  of  this 
city. 

The  company  supporting  Kolb  and  Dill  in- 
cludes the  following  well-known  players: 
Julia  Blanc,  Marie  Rich,  May  Cloy,  Ethel  Mar- 
telle,  George  W.  Banta,  Jr.,  Max  Steinle,  Jack 
Rollins,  and  Frank  Bonner. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  be 
headed  by  "The  Forest  Fire,"  which  scenically 
is  the.  biggest  thing  in  vaudeville.  In  addition 
to  its  wonderful  effects  it  is  a  tense  little 
drama  acted  by  the  most  capable  company  of 
players  it  was  possible  to  secure.  "The  Forest 
Fire"  has  to  do  with  the  wild  ride  of  an  en- 
gine through  such  a  conflagration  produced 
without  the  use  of  fire  of  any  sort,  but  entirely 
by  electrical  and  scenic  effects ;  the  illusion  is 
carried  on  with  such  vividness  that  even  the 
unimaginative  can  almost  feel  the  heat  of  the 
flames.  Langdon  McCormick,  the  well-known 
author,  wrote  and  staged  "The  Forest  Fire.' 
The  Bidwell  Producing  Company,  Inc.,  at- 
tended to  the  production  and  Sylvia  Bidwell  is 
seen  in  the  principal  role. 

Caroline  Kohl,  who  last  appeared  with  Mrs. 
Fiske  in  "Madam  Sand,"  is  now  successfully 
playing  her  first  engagement  in  vaudeville 
and   is  presenting  a  play  by   Elisha  Cook  en- 


titled "No  Sabe."  She  is  supported  by  an 
excellent  company  consisting  of  George  Sher- 
wood, Montgomery  Holland,  George  Fee,  and 
John    Hendricks. 

The  combined  weight  of  Buster  Santos  and 
Jacque  Hays,  "the  girls  with  the  funny  figures." 
is  about  340  pounds.  Dainty  Miss  Hays  tips 
the  scales  at  ninety,  while  her  hearty  and 
wholesome  partner  possesses  the  rest  of  the 
tonnage.  It  is  this  contrast  that  forms  the 
basis  of  the  funny  exchange  of  repartee  which 
they  have  branded  "The  Health  Hunters." 

Mazie  King,  who  has  few  equals  as  a  toe 
dancer,  will  present  what  she  calls  "Dance 
Jingles,"  in  which  she  will  have  the  aid  of 
Marshall  Hall,  an  exceedingly  clever  dancer. 
Miss  King  is  probably  the  only  dancer  who 
executes  her  entire  programme  on  her  toes. 

Clara  and  Emily  Barry,  dainty  delineators 
of  popular  melodies,  have  by  their  ability 
thoroughly  established  themselves  in  popular 
favor. 

Leo  Beers,  vaudeville's  distinctive  enter- 
tainer, and  Swor  and  Avey,  the  blackface 
comedians,  whose  recent  engagements  were 
limited  to  one  week,  will  return  for  next  week 
only. 

Harry  and  Grace  Ellsworth  in  song  and 
dance  and  Stella  Mayhew,  the  cheeriest  of 
comediennes,  will  shed  lustre  upon  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  programmes  ever  presented  in 
vaudeville. 

The  latest  series  of  the  Hearst  Weekly  will 
also   be  presented. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  'West  Wind. 
It's    a    warm    west    wind,    the    west    wind,  .  full    of 

birds'    cries; 
I    never  hear  the  west   wind  but  tears  are   in  my 

eyes. 
For  it  comes  from   the  west  lands,  the  old  brown 

bills, 
And  April's  in   the  west   wind,    and  daffodils. 

It's  a  fine  land,  the  west  land,  for  hearts  as  tired 

as  mine, 
Apple   orchards    blossom   there,    and   the   air's    like 

wine. 
There  is   cool  green   grass  there,   where  men  may 

lie  at  rest 
And   the  thrushes  are  in  song  there,   fluting  from 

the  nest. 

"Will  you  not  come  home,  brother?  you  have  been 

long   away, 
It's    April,    and    blossom    time,    and    white    is    the 

spray; 
And  bright   is   the   sun,   brother,   and    warm   is  the 

rain, — 
Will    you    not    come    home,    brother,    home    to    us 

again? 

"The    young    corn    is    green,    brother,    where    the 

rabbits  run, 
It's    blue    sky,    and    white    clouds,    and    warm    rain 

and  sun. 
It's  song  to  a  man's  soul,  brother,  fire  to   a   man"; 

brain, 
To   hear  the  wild   bees  and   see  the  merry    spring 

again. 

"Larks  are  singing  in  the  west,  brother,  above  the 

green  wheat, 
So  will  ye  not  come  home,  brother,  and  rest  your 

tired    feet? 
I've    balm    for    bruised    hearts,    brother,    sleep    for 

aching  eyes," 
Says    the    warm    wind,     the    west    wind,     full     of 

birds'   cries. 

It's  the  white   road    westward   is   the   road  I   must 

tread 
To    the   green  grass,    the   cool   grass,    and   rest   for 

heart  and  head, 
To    the    violets    and    the    brown    brooks    and    the 

thrushes'  song. 
In  the  fine  land,  the  west  land,  the  land  where  I 

belong.  — John  Masefield. 

■#♦*» 

The  Seekers. 
Friends  and  loves  we  have  none,   nor  wealth   nor 

blessed    abode, 
But    the    hope    of    the    City    of    God    at    the    other 

end  of  the  road. 

Not    for  us   are  content,   and.  quiet,   and   peace   of 

mind. 
For  we  go  "seeking  a  city  that  we  shall  never  find. 

There   is   no  solace  on   earth    for   us — for   such    as 

we — 
Who  search  for  a  hidden  city  that  we  shall  never 

see. 

Only  the   road  and   the  dawn,    the   sun,   the  wind, 

and  the  rain, 
And    the    watch    fire    under    stars,    and    sleep,    and 

the    road    again. 

We   seek  the    City  of    God,    and    the   haunt    where 

beauty  dwells, 
And    we    find   the    noisy    mart    and    the    sound    of 

burial   bells. 

Never  the  golden  city,  where  radiant  people  meet, 
But    the    dolorous    town    where    the    mourners    are 
going  about  the  street. 

We    travel    from    dawn    to    dusk,    till    the    day    is 

dim, 
And   sunset   shows  us  spires  away   on   the   world's 

rim. 

We    travel    from    dusk    to    dusk,    till    the    day    is 

past  and  by. 
Seeking    the    Holy     City    beyond     the     rim     of    the 

sky. 

Friends  and   loves   we   have  none,  nor    wealth   nor 

blest    abode. 
But  the  hope  of  the  City  of  God  at  the  other  end 

of  the  road.  — John  Masefield. 


Otye  (gnltott  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO) 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "  Small  Blacks" 


Fairmont  Hotel. 

The  San  Franciscans  who  enjoy  an  evening 
in  Rainbow  Lane  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  are 
enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  Fairmont  Follies,  which  Winfield  Blake 
is  now  presenting.  The  dozen  entertainers, 
headed  by  Vanda  Hoff,  appear  in  a  complete 
change  of  specialties  and  entirely  new  cos- 
tumes, while  the  songs  include  the  latest  suc- 
cesses, as  well  as  some  ballads  of  the  olden 
days. 

This  Saturday  morning  Ian  B.  Stoughton, 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  will  deliver  his  last  lecture  at 
the  Fairmont,  his  subject  being  "The  Modern 
Spirit  in  Poetry." 

-•••- 

The  New  British  Parasite. 

British  police  courts  reveal  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  money-lenders.  They 
are  said  to  be  all  over  the  country,  and  their 
clients  are  to  be  found  among  the  wives  and 
widows  of  soldiers  and  women  munition 
workers.  The  need  for  ready  cash  sends  thou- 
sands of  poor  women  to  "the  lady  who  is 
always  ready  to  oblige  with  a  loan."  Usually 
"the  lady"  keeps  a  small  shop  as  a  cloak  for 
her  dealings.  Sometimes  she  is  just  a  neigh- 
bor or  fellow-worker.  That  she  has  her  head 
"screwed  on  the  right  way"  is  proved  by  the 
rate  of  interest  she  charges.  This  often 
works  out  at  more  than  2000  per  cent.  Here 
is  a  case  to  illustrate  the  type  of  robbery 
going  on. 

A  soldier's  wife  borrowed  7s.  6d.  from  "a 
lady  willing  to  lend."  The  "lady"  charged 
Is.  6d.  interest  a  week  for  the  first  month, 
but  by  the  third  month  the  rate  had  doubled. 
The  poor  woman,  who  was  entirely  dependent 
upon  her  separation  allowance,  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  pay  back  the  original  loan  of  three 
half-crowns,  but  by  the  end  of  three  months 
she  had  paid  in  interest  exactly  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  loan,  while  still  being  in 
debt  for  it.  Luckily  her  man  came  home  on 
leave  and  she  confessed. 

Women  parasites  usually  take  some  trouble 
to  hide  their  identities.  Sometimes  they  garb 
themselves  in  hospital  uniform,  and,  as  bogus 
nurses,  they  may  get  a  long  run  before  being 
found  out. 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
•THE  FOREST  FIRE,"  a  Drama  of  the 
Timberland,  with  Sylvia  Bidwell  Company; 
BUSTER  SANTOS  and  JACQUE  HAYS, 
"the  Girls  with  the  Funny  Figures";  MAZIE 
KING,  with  Marshall  Hall,  in  "Dance  Jingles"; 
CLARA  and  EMILY  BARRY,  Dainty  De- 
lineators of  Popular  Melodies;  MR-  LEO 
BEERS,  Distinctive  Entertainer;  SWOR  and 
AVEY,  Impersonators  of  the  Southern  Negro; 
HARRY  and  GRACE  ELLSWORTH  in  Song 
and  Dance;  STELLA  MAYHEW,  "I  Aim 
Gonna  Bother  with  'At";  HEARST  WEEKLY! 
"NO  SABE,"  with  CAROLINE  KOHL  and  a 
Competent  Cast. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,   50c.     Phone — Douglas   70. 


fURRAN 

V«*     Ellis  and  Marks 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

3d    Big  Week  Starts   Sun.    Night,  Jan.    19 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

KOLB  &  DILL 

r    New    Military.    Dramatic    Faro 
Music 

'AS  YOU  WERE" 


In    Their   New    Military.    Dramatic    Farce   with 
Music 


Best   Seats.    $1.00 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  18,  1919. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  British  Medical  Journal  does  not 
actually  suggest  that  the  reform  of  women  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  paper  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, but  it  evidently  considers  that  the 
present  time  is  appropriate  for  a  tentative 
discussion  along  those  lines.  One  can  never 
foresee  the  results  of  a  word  in  season,  and 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  magic  wand  is 
being  waved   over  all  our  human  ills. 

The  article  in  the  Medical  Journal  is  writ- 
ten, it  need  hardly  be  said,  with  commendable 
caution,  seeing  that  it  relates  to  high  heels 
and  corsets.  If  there  were  no  high  heels 
there  would  be  no  corsets,  says  the  medical 
expert,  and  if  there  were  no  corsets  there 
would  be  no  hysteria  and  neurasthenia  (tem- 
per) .  High  heels  are  also  responsible  for 
"hammer  toes."  and  this,  it  may  be  said,  is 
the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  this  particular 
affliction,  although  we  may  admit  that  our 
sources  of  information  and  opportunities  for 
observation  are  strictly  limited.  What,  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  are  hammer  toes?  Are  they 
in  any  way  associated  with  hysteria  and 
neurasthenia  ?  If  so,  we  demand  that  they  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence. 

The  woman  who  wears  high  heels,  says  this 
reckless  writer,  is  thrown  off  her  balance  and 
then  '"she  keeps  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal 
bones  in  line  with  the  tibia  and  uses  the 
metatarso-phalangeal   joints   as   a   heel."      At 


last  the  secret  is  out,  but  we  always  had  our 
suspicions.  Nothing  can  escape  the  radio- 
active eye  of  the  modern  physician.  But  why 
do  women  do  these  things  ?  Why  do  they  per- 
severe in  their  evil  and  secretive  courses? 
Why  do  they  wait  until  public  exposure  com- 
pels them  to  reform?  Why  do  they  not  make 
some  effort  to  keep  their  bones  in  order  I 
Just  at  the  very  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
ordain  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth, 
voting  for  the  millennium,  and  signing  our 
little  scraps  of  paper  by  the  score,  we  are 
suddenly  faced  with  the  horrid  revelation  that 
women  are  keeping  their  tarsal  and  metatar- 
sal bones  in  line  with  their  tibias,  and  that 
they  are  actually  using  their  metatarso-pha- 
langeal joints  as  heels.  It  seems  hardly  nice. 
We  knew  there  was  something  wrong,  but  we 
had  no  idea  the  situation  was  so  bad  as  this. 
Only  last  week  a  woman  said  to  us — but 
there !  Our  readers  have  troubles  of  their 
own.  But  if  we  had  only  know  what  that 
woman  was  probably  doing  with  her  bones 
we  should  not  have  been  surprised.  She  may 
have  hammer  toes,  too.     How  can  we  tell  ? 

The  results,  says  the  Medical  Journal,  are 
first  corsets,  and  then  what  is  delicately  called 
neurasthenia  or  cussedness.  The  woman  can 
not  preserve  her  "lumbar  curve"  without  cor- 
sets, and  then  comes  a  waste  of  "neuro- 
muscular energy"  with  those  concomitants 
that  are  so  well  known  to  every  married  man 
Another  physical  consequence  is  the  distor- 
tion   of    the    "tibialis    anticus,"    a    word    for 


STATEMENT 

of  the  Condition  and  Value  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities 
— of — 

THE  HIBERN1A  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

HIBERNIA  BANK 

DATED  DECEMBER  31,  1918 


ASSETS 

1— BONDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ($9,992,932.80),  of  the  State  of 
California  and  the  Cities  and  Counties  thereof  ($11,528,625.00),  of 
the  State  of  New  York  ($2,149,000.00),  of  the  Citv  of  New  York 
($1,000,000.00),  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ($1,162,000.00),  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  ($650,000.00),  of  the  Citv  of  Cleveland  ($100,- 
000.00),  of  the  City  of  Albany  ($200,000.00),  of  the  Citv  of  St.  Paul 
($100,000.00),  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  ($350,000.00),  of  the 
County  of  Bergen,  New  Jersey  ($200,000.00).  the  actual  value  of 
which  is   $27,887,943.58 

2— MISCELLANEOUS  BONDS  comprising  Steam  Railway  Bonds 
($2,244,000.00),  Street  Railway  Bonds  $1,284,000.00),  and  Quasi- 
Public  Corporation  Bonds  ($2,242,000.00),  the  actual  value  of 
which  is    5.390.816.25 

3 — CASH  IN  VAULT  and  on  demand  deposit  in  banks 4,053,758.53 

4— PROMISSORY  NOTES  and  the  debts  thereby  secured,  the  actual  value 

of  which  is    32,473,210.25 

Said  Promissory "  Notes  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by 
said  Corporation,  and  the  payment  thereof  is  secured  by  First  Mort- 
gages on  Real  Estate  within  this  State,  and  the  States  of  Oregon. 
Nevada  and  Washington. 

5— PROMISSORY   NOTES    and   the   debts   thereby    secured,    the    actual 

value  of  which  is * 267.495.51 

Said  Promissory  Notes  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said 
Corporation,  and  are  payable  to  it  at  its  office,  and  the  payment 
thereof  is  secured  by  pledge  of  Bonds  and  other  securities. 

6 — (a)  REAL  ESTATE  situate  in  the  City  and  Countv  of  San  Francisco 
($1,124,538.68),  and  in  the  Counties  of  Santa  Clara  ($1.00).  Ala- 
meda ($57,158.58),  San  Mateo  ($21,823.15),  and  Los  Angeles  ($77,- 
778.06),  in  this  State,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 1,281,299.47 

(b)  THE  LAND  AND  BUILDING  in  which  said  Corporation  keeps 

its  said  office,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 977.109.45 

7— ACCRUED  INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS 278.825.19 

TOTAL  ASSETS $72,610,458.23 


LIABILITIES 

1— SAID    CORPORATION    OWES    DEPOSITS    amounting   to    and    the 

actual  value   of   which   is $69,797,611.40 

Number  of  Depositors 85,803 

Average  Deposit $807.33 

2— ACCRUED  INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS 278.825.19 

3— RESERVE  FUND,  ACTUAL  VALUE 2,534.021.64 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES $72,610,458.23 

THE  HIBERNLA.  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
By  E.  J.  TOBIN.  President. 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN   SOCIETY, 
By  J.  O.  TOBIN,  Assistant  Secretary. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,       [ 
City  and  County   of  San  Francisco      \ 

E.  J.  TOBIN  and  J.  O.  TOBIN,  being  each  dulv  sworn,  each  for  himself,  says: 
That  said  E.  J.  TOBIN  is  President  and  that  said  J.  O.  TOBIN  is  Assistant  Secretary 
of  THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  the  corporation  above  men- 
tioned, and  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  true. 

E.  J.  TOBIN,  President. 

J.    O.   TOBIN,    Assistant    Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  Januarv,  191°. 

CHAS.  T.'  STANLEY, 
Notary   Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 


which  we  have  searched  fruitlessly  in  the  dic- 
tionary and  that  we  hope  to  goodness  is  not 
improper.  But  then  you  can't  reform  women 
without  being  improper.  Perhaps  we  shall 
have  to  impanel  a  peace  conference  of 
matrons  before  we  can  get  this  thing  settled. 
But  we  may  have  to  get  rid  of  the  other  Bol- 
sheviki   first. 


The  man  who  defended  himself  against  im- 
proper dancing  at  a  public  entertainment  hall 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  seen  the  same 
dancing  among  the  society  folk  at  a  fashion- 
able hotel  ought  to  be  examined  by  the  psy- 
chopathists  or  the  psychoanalysts  in  order  to 
determine  his  mental  responsibilities.  He 
might  have  known  that  he  was  making  his 
conviction  almost  a  certainty.  If  society 
dances  are  allowed  to  spread  among  the 
masses  we  shall  have  to  forbid  dancing  alto- 
gether. We  must  draw  the  line  somewhere. 
The  complainant  said  of  the  defendant  that 
"he  had  his  head  on  her  shoulder  and  she 
had  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  they  were 
dancing  in  a  way  that  is  not  permitted." 
Then  the  culprit  said  that  his  dancing  was 
''strictly  society-  and  goes  at  the  best  places." 
and  after  such  a  confession  as  that  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  judge  should  throw  up  his 
hands  and  continue  the  case.  The  defendant 
is  said  to  have  aggravated  his  offense  by 
swatting  the  complainant  on  the  blinker,  and 
here  it  must  be  regretfully  admitted  that  his 
behavior  ceased  to  be  "strictly  society."  But 
surely  it  must  be  a  little  difficult  to  dance 
with  your  head  on  the  lady's  shoulder  and  her 
arms  around  your  neck.  The  posture  seems 
more  appropriate  to  the  "sitting  out"  process, 
but  then  we  have  not  experimented.  We 
speak  under  correction.  We  are  not  "strictly 
society." 


The  British  crown  jewels,  we  are  pleased 
to  note,  have  been  returned  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  now  that  the  merry  little  Zeppelin 
and  the  festive  aviator  ride  on  their  raids 
no  more.  They  were  brought  back  very 
quietly  in  two  automobiles  and  with  an  escort 
of  four  army  officers  in  civilian  attire.  No 
one  suspected  that  the  automobiles  contained 
jewels  to  the  value  of  $30,000,000  or  that  the 
unobtrusive  cardboard  hatbox  sheltered  the 
royal  crown.  The  jewels  were  taken  to 
Windsor  Castle  when  the  merry  little  Hun 
began  to  make  things  lively  overhead.  Now 
they  are  once  more  at  home  in  the  familiar 
iron  cage  and  presumably  watched  as  of  yore 
by  the  superannuated  old  soldier  who  always 
seemed  so  pitifully  inadequate  to  so  consider- 
able a  responsibility. 

The  news  is  welcome  because  it  seems  to 
remove  an  ancient  conviction  that  the  jewels 
exposed  to  view  in  the  Tower  of  London 
were  imitations  and  not  the  genuine  articles. 
In  that  event  they  would  hardly  have  been 
removed  unless  that  also  was  a  part  of  the 
scheme  of  innocent  deception.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  about  a  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  certain 
Colonel  Blood  to  steal  the  crown  jewels.  He 
found  it  ridiculously  easy  and  but  for  a  fluke 
he  would  have  got  away  with  the  whole  cargo. 
If  our  memory  serves  us  aright  he  broke  the 
sceptre  in  two  pieces  for  convenience  of  trans- 
port, but  the  public  has  always  believed  that 
the  actual  jewels  were  never  again  exposed 
to  view  and  that  facsimiles  were  made  in 
order  that  the  curious  might  not  be  disap- 
pointed. Imitations  would  certainly  do  quite 
as  well  not  only  in  the  case  of  crown  jewels, 
but  of  all  others.  As  an  ancient  philosopher 
once  remarked :  "It  doesn't  matter  what  sort 
of  jewels  you  wear.  If  you  are  rich  every 
one  will  think  they  are  genuine.  If  you  are 
poor  every  one  will  think  they  are  imitations." 
Which  is  true  enough  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor  says  that 
once  perhaps  the  best  and  most  favorably 
known  restaurant  in  the  United  States  was 
"Rector's,"  no,  not  of  New  York,  of  Chicago. 
It  was  on  the  reputation  of  the  Chicago  "Rec- 
tor's" that  the  New  York  "Rector's"  was  es- 
tablished. The  time  came  when  the  Chicago 
"Rector's"  fell  away  in  popularity.  Then  it 
changed  its  name.  Now  the  once  famous  es- 
tablishment has  ceased  to  exist  under  any 
name.  Some  will  say  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
fickleness  of  the  public  that  such  places  lose 
their  vogue  and  decline.  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  downfall  of  these  institutions  may  almost 
invariably  be  traced  to  a  period  in  their  ex- 
istence when  their  managers  tried  to  conduct 
them  on  the  strength  of  reputation  rather  than 
on  the  quality  of  service. 

The  Monitor  is  entirely  right.  And  it  is 
only  restaurants  that  try  to  live  on  their  repu- 
tation while  debasing  their  quality.  Cigar  and 
wine  manufacturers  have  been  known  to  do 
the  same  thing.  But  the  public  always  finds 
them  out. 


No  Caste  at  the  Grave. 
Speaking  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
imperial  war  graves  commission,  a  writer  in 
the  London  Times  says:  "From  the  first  it 
was  laid  down  by  the  commission  that  no  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  in  the  form  or  char- 


acter of  memorial  to  officers  and  men  lying  in 
the  same  cemetery.  It  was  felt  that  what 
was  done  for  one  should  be  done  for  all,  and 
that  all,  whatever  their  military  rank  or  posi- 
tion in  civil  life,  should  have  equal  treatment 
so  far  as  their  graves  were  concerned.  Were 
the  erection  of  monuments  left  to  individual 
initiative,  probably  those  of  the  well-to-do 
would  overshadow  those  of  their  poorer  com- 
rades, to  the  loss  of  the  whole  sense  of 
common  sacrifice  and  service.  The  place  for 
the  individual  monument,  it  was  thought, 
should  be  at  home.  Therefore  the  creation 
of  individual  headstones  of  a  single  uniform 
pattern  has  been  decided  upon.  These  head- 
stones will  bear  the  badge  of  the  regiment  or 
unit  to  which  the  soldier  belonged,  together 
with  the  name,  rank,  regiment,  and  date  of 
death.  They  should  be  easy  of  identification, 
and  will  perpetuate  the  present  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  wooden  crosses.  As  a  central 
monument  in  each  cemetery  a  cross  and 
memorial  stone  are  to  be  set  up,  simple  but 
impressive  in  character.  An  inscription  for 
the  stone  has  been  selected  by  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling." 


A  famous  prima  donna  had  two  rooms  in 
her  town  decorated  with  what  she  called  "the 
records  of  din  and  dinner."  To  be  trans- 
lated, this  meant  that  her  bedroom  was 
papered  with  leaves  of  music  from  the  operas 
in  which  she  had  won  fame  and  fortune,  and 
that  her  dining-room  was  similarly  decorated 
with  the  hotel  bills  she  had  collected — and 
paid — in  every  country  and  continent. 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "JAPAN," the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  —  learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "  JAPAN  ''  regularly. 

Address  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  308.  625  Market  St.  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle.  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU,  JAPAN.  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 
AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA,  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California  Street    -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


11  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  CarQoinei 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Yallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Cncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  MooticeDo  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  I  cava  San  Franciaeo  7  a.  m. ,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  en.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Here  are  two  extracts  from  American  sol- 
diers' letters  written  on  board  a  transport: 
"There  are  no  food  restrictions  on  the  ship. 
We  get  six  meals  a  day,  three  down  and  three 
up."  "Don't  expect  to  see  me  back  till  the 
cold  weather  conies  and  it  freezes.  Then  I 
can  walk  back." 


A  thin,  anemic  woman  was  accosted  by  her 
friend  on  the  street:  "Why,  Mary,  how  pale 
and  thin  you  look.  I  thought  you  were  going 
south  for  your  health."  "I  was,"  said  Mary, 
"but  my  doctor  has  offered  me  such  a  lovely 
bargain  in  operations — a  major  operation  for 
S1000 — and  of  course  I  can't  resist  that." 


A  famous  British  admiral  was  compli- 
mented on  his  superb  health.  "I  attribute  it." 
he  said,  "to  plenty  of  exercise  and  no  ban- 
quets. One-third  of  what  we  eat  enables  us 
to  live."  "What  becomes  of  the  other  two- 
thirds?"  asked  his  friend,  jestingly.  "Oh, 
that  enables  the  doctor  to  live."  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

A  Minneapolis  laundress,  a  negro  woman 
and  loyal  supporter  of  the  Red  Cross,  was 
among  the  thousands  who  witnessed  the  Red 
Cross  parade  there  in  which  15,000  women 
participated.  In  telling  a  Red  Cross  worker 
how  she  liked  it  she  said:  "Lawdy,  missus, 
it  suttinly  was  a  grand  sight.  Nevah  in  mah 
whole  life  did  I  see  so  much  washin'  at  one 
time." 


One  evening  when  little  Mary  had  frac- 
tured one  of  the  rules  governing  table  be- 
havior she  was  removed  from  the  family  board 
and  made  to  eat  her  dinner  at  a  little  table 
in  a  corner.  Her  presence  was  ignored  by 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  After  a 
period  of  silence  the  family  heard  her  giving 
thanks.  "I  thank  thee.  Lord,  for  preparing 
for  me  a  table  in  the  presence  of  mine  ene- 
mies." 


A  couple  of  boys  stood  watching  a  fractious 
horse  snort  its  disapproval  of  an  approaching 
motor-car.  "What  makes  a  horse  do  that 
when  he  sees  a  motor-car  ?"  asked  one.  The 
other  replied,  "It's  this  way.  Horses  is  used 
to  see  other  horses  pull  carts,  and  they  don't 
know  what  to  think  of  carts  going  along 
without  a  horse.  If  you  saw  a  pair  of  trousers 
walking  down  the  street  without  a  man  in 
them  you'd  be  scared,  too." 


Xorma  Talmadge  the  screen  star,  was  de- 
fending the  short  skirt.  "You  men  are  never 
content,"  she  declared.  "We  wear  hobble 
skirts  and  you  guy  us.  We  wear  slashed 
skirts  and  you  guy  us.  We  wear  short  skirts 
and  it's  the  same  old  story."  Miss  Talmadge 
shrugged  her  shapely  shoulders  and  showed 
her  white  teeth  in  a  laugh.  "In  fact,"  she 
said,  "whenever  we  poor  girls  put  on  some- 
thing new,  vou  men  take  it  off." 


The  morning  milk  delivered  at  the  par- 
sonage was  certainly  weak,  and  the  head  of 
the  household  considered  it  necessary  to 
remonstrate.  "Are  you  aware,"  he  remarked 
to  the  milkman,  "that  we  require  this  milk 
for  the  hitherto  recognized  purposes?"  "I 
hope  so,  sir,"  replied  the  tradesman.  "That's 
all  right,  then,"  returned  the  parson,  gently ; 
'T  merely  mentioned  it  in  case  you  may  have 
thought  we  wanted  it  for  the,  font." 


"There's  nobody,"  said  a  Washington  lob- 
byist, "who  can  get  rid  of  an  importunate 
caller  so"  quickly  and  at  the  same  time  so 
smoothly  as  the  President.  Once  at  a  recep- 
tion a  man  held  up  the  long  line  of  guests 
waiting  to  shake  the  President's  hand  while 
he  recounted  some  tedious  yarn  or  other. 
The  President  stood  about  four  minutes  of 
this.  Then  he  gave  a  start.  'But,  my  dear 
sir,   I   am  monopolizing  you!'   he   said." 


War  Correspondent  Lincoln  Eyre  tells  of  a 
rascally  French  innkeeper  who  had  given  a 
a  Sammie  a  bad  piece  of  money.  The  in- 
censed doughboy  went  back  and  demanded 
good  money,  and  after  some  argument  the 
innkeeper  made  good.  Just  as  the  doughboy 
was  about  to  leave  the  innkeeper  called  him 
back.  "Pardon,  monsieur,  but  will  you  kindly 
give  me  back  the  bad  coin  ?"  "Can't  be 
done,  Frenchy,"  chuckled  the  doughboy,  "it 
took  me  three  hours  to  pass  it  myself." 


There  was  fire  in  the  eye  of  the  man  who 
led  the  sad-looking  horse,  as  he  sought  out 
the  dealer.  "Look  here !"  he  said.  "I  don't 
want  this  horse  you  sold  me.  It  balks ;  I 
can't  get  it  to  go  over  the  bridge."  "That's 
the  reason  I  sold  him,"  said  the  dealer 
calmly.  The  angry'  purchaser  pinched  him- 
self to  make  sure  he  was  awake.  "No  doubt," 
he  said,  sarcastically,  when  at  last  he  could 
trust  himself  to  speak;  "but  allow  me  to  tell 
you  that  you've  sold  the  animal  under  false 
pretenses,  and  I'll "     "False  pretenses  be 


jiggered!"  said  the  dealer.  "Didn't  I  adver- 
tise, 'Owner  wishes  to  sell  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  wants  to  set  out  of  the  town'  ?*' 

"Yes,  but "     "Well,  that's  why  I  sold  him. 

He  never  would  take  me  out  of  town.  P'r'aps 
he  will  you — if  you're  patient.  No  time  to 
argue.      Good-day." 

In  a  small  vilage  in  Ireland  the  mother  of 
a  soldier  met  the  village  priest,  who  asked 
her  if  she  had  had  bad  news.  "Sure,  I  have," 
she  said.  "Pat  has  been  killed."  "Oh,  I  am 
very  sorry,"  said  the  priest.  "Did  you  re- 
ceive word  from  the  war  office?"  "No,"  she 
said,  "I  received  word  from  himself."  The 
priest  looked  perplexed,  and  said,  "But  how 
is  that?"  "Sure,"'  she  said,  "here  is  the  let- 
ter; read  it  for  yourself."  The  letter  said, 
"Dear  Mother — I  am  now  in  the  Holy  Land." 


In  a  certain  Western  city  where  the  alien 
population  is  unusually  large  a  candidate  for 
a  municipal  office  was  obliged  to  apply  for 
naturalization  papers  before  his  name  could 
go  on  the  ballot.  The  court  asked  him  the 
usual  budget  of  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  he  had  obviously  learned  before  hand, 
and  then  he  was  asked  the  difference  between 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  King  of 
England  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  candidate  pondered  a  minute  and 
then  replied  :      "The  king  has   a   steady  job.' 


Mrs.  Hicks  was  so  painfully  neat  that  she 
made  life  miserable  for  her  family.  One  of 
her  rules  was  that  all  members  of  the  house- 
hold must  remove  their  shoes  before  entering 
the  house.  "Bill,"  she  remonstrated  one  day 
with  her  husband,  "I  found  a  grease  spot  on 
one  of  the  dining-room  chairs,  and  I  think  it 
came  off  those  pants  you  wear  in  the  shop." 
A  brief  silence  ensued,  then  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion. "Well,  Man-,  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
I  have  taken  off  my  shoes  every  time  I  come 
into  this  house,  but  I"I1  be  hanged  if  I'll  go 
further." 


Sister  Smith  was  called  upon  for  testimony 
in  a  revival  meeting.  She  humblj'  declined 
in  these  words:  "I  have  been  a  transgressor 
and  a  black  sheep  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
have  only  recently  seen  the  light.  I  believe 
that  my  place  is  in  a  dark  corner  behind  the 
door."  Brother  Jones  was  next  called  upon. 
Following  Sister  Smith's  meek  example,  he 
said  :  "I,  too,  have  been  a  sinner  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ought 
to  stand  before  you  as  a  model.  I  think  my 
place  is  behind  the  door,  in  a  dark  corner, 
with   Sister   Smith." 


England  to  beat  them?"  "I  don't  know  so 
much  ahout  that."  promptly  replied  the  late 
I  ing  ''lit  I  could  easily  find  fifty  who  would 
trv." 


Of  the  innumerable  stories  told  of  the  ex- 
Kaiser's  vanity,  none  surpasses  one  concerning 
a  little  incident  that  took  place  on  board  a 
British  warship  a  few  years  ago.  The  re- 
cently-deposed emperor  was  being  entertained 
at  dinner  during  a  visit  to  the  British  fleet, 
and  when  smoking  began  took  up  a  cigar  and 
looked  round  for  a  cutter.  One  not  being 
handy,  an  officer  immediately  offered  him  a 
penknife,  which  William  used  and  returned 
with  the  solemn  remark,  "Keep  it,  and  guard 
it  well;  one  day  it  will*  be  historic." 


During  a  heavy  barrage  fire  General 
Pershing,  in  passing  by  a  front  line  trench, 
came  upon  a  camp  cook  in  blue  overalls,  bend- 
ing close  to  his  fire  and  busily  engaged  in 
winding  and  setting  an  alarm  clock.  The  gun 
chorus  was  in  full  swing  and  sleep  seemed  in- 
credible. "What's  the  big  idea?"  asked  the 
astonished  general,  and  he  had  to  shout  to 
make  himself  heard.  "I  want  to  be  sure  to 
wake  up  when  time  comes  for  the  boys  to  go 
over  the  top,"  the  cook  answered,  adding, 
"You  see,  a  little  noise  doesn't  bother  me.  I 
used  to  work  in  an  all-night  restaurant  in  the 
railroad  yards  at  Chicago." 


"No  more  shall  I  hear  his  footsteps  on 
yonder  walk  just  as  the  clock  strikes  8." 
"Gracious,  Jeannette!"  "And  the  old  parlor  [ 
light  will  never  burn  low  for  him  again." 
"You  don't  mean  it  ?"  "I  do.  And  further- 
more, he  will  never  sit  on  this  sofa  three 
nights  a  week  and  call  me  pet  names,  as  he 
has  been  doing  for  two  years  ?"  "I  am  aston- 
ished." "And  tonight  I  am  going  to  burn  all 
the  old  love  letters  in  my  chest  of  drawers." 
"B — but  why  ?  Are  you  going  to  discard 
him  ?"  "Discard  him !  Why,  you  goose,  I 
am  going  to  marry  him." 


A  persistent  lady  had  buttonholed  General 
Crowder  and  insisted  on  talking  about  the 
war.  "But  we  can't  talk  about  it,"  insisted 
Crowder.  "You  don't  know  enough  about 
military  matters.  In  fact,  begging  your  par- 
don, you  remind  me  of  a  young  lady  who 
came  to  me  one  day  and  said:  'Oh,  general, 
just  think,  my  brother  enlisted  two  months 
ago,  and  now  he's  a  field  marshal !'  'A  field 
marshal  in  two  months,  from  a  private  ?  It 
can't  be  done !'  I  exclaimed.  'Did  I  say  field 
marshal,'  murmured  the  girl.  'Well,  perhaps 
it  was  court-martial.  I  know  it  was  one  or 
the    other.'  " 


"But  don't  it  keep  you  awake  nights  trying 
to  think  up  lies  about  your  people  ?"  asked  a 
fair  visitor  of  "Ham"  Beall,  publicity  man  at 
Universal  City.  "We  don't  He,"  retorted 
Ham.  "In  the  first  place,  the  truth  is  more 
interesting  and  unusual  and  in  the  second 
place  lies  are  always  transparent.  It  reminds 
me  of  two  farmers  who  both  had  reputations 
as  being  the  biggest  liars  in  town.  Finally 
they  met  at  the  grocery  store  and  a  prize 
was  offered  for  the  man  who  told  the  biggest 
whopper.     Accordingly  the   first   started  off: 

T  know  a  poor  Nebraska  farmer '     'Give 

him  th'e  money,'  cried  his  opponent,  'there  aint 
no  such  thing.'  " 

After  a  grand  view  of  German  troops  at 
Potsdam  the  Kaiser  called  out  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  Prussian  Guard,  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  the  distin- 
guished guests  who  were  grouped  in  front  of 
the  palace :  "Pick  me  out  a  hundred  men 
from  the  Prussian  Guard!"  Then,  taking  the 
arm  of  King  Edward  VII,  who  was  there, 
he  said,  "Come  with  me."  He  escorted  King 
Edward  very  delicately  round  the  hundred 
men  and  then  said  banteringly,  "Well,  do 
you   think  you  could   find   a   hundred   men   in 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Sweets  of  Victory. 
I   remember,  I  remember. 

The   sugarbowl   that  stood 
Upon   the   table,    always   filled, 

So  he  could  take  who  would. 
I   never  gave   a   thought  to   it, 

That  plenteous  sweetness  white; 
Dut  now  I  miss  it  every  day 

And  dream  of  it  by  night! 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  toothsome  layer-cake 
With  fragrant  icing  on  the  top 

That  .melted  like  a  flake, 
The  sparkling  lumps  I  used  to  drop 

Within  my  coffee  cup, 
The  spoonfuls  strewed  on  cereals 

And  never  counted  up! 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  cookies  crumbly-sweet, 
The  luscious  crullers,  puddings,  pies, 

Unhopverized,  complete. 
I  never  knew  my  blessings  then; 

But  now — at  triumph's  goal, 
Carved  on  the  arch  of  Victory, 

I'll  hail  the  sugarbowl! 

— Priscilla  Leonard, 


Life. 


A  Fondeau. 
My  garden  hose,  though  nearly  new, 
Already  shows  a  break  or  two; 
I've  had  it  but  about  a  week, 
And  now  it's  gone  and  sprung  a  leak! 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Of  rakes  and  hoes  I  had  a  few, 
But  they've  been  stolen.     Wonder  who 
Could  be  so  horrid  as  to  take 
My  garden  hose. 

I  like  to  be  well  dressed,  'tis  true, 
But  briers  tear  silken  stockings — pooh! 
Though  I  am  patient-souled  and  meek, 
I  can't  keep  up  this  gardening  freak — 
These  short  skirts  so  expose  to  view 
My    garden    hose ! 
-Carolyn   Wells,  in  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


The  End  of  a  Perfect  Day. 
When  you  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  cloud  all  day, 

Holding  a  map  in  your  hand, 
And  you  search  for  a  spot  that  is  far  away 

Out  there  in  No  Man's  Land, 
When  you  see  the  shrapnel  bursting  fine, 

The    four   hundred  on  the  way, 
And  you  find  you  have  busted  the  German  line — 

It's   the   end   of  a   perfect  day. 

— Stars    and    Stripes. 


A  Ballade  of  Fair  Ladies. 
"O    Mr.    Puffer,    if  you   please, 

A    glass    of    water — pray    be    quick! 
This   has   not  put   me  at  my  ease; 

I    really    feel  a   little  sick." 
Such    was   the  natural    rhetoric 

That    once    came    with    a    pallid    plaint ; 
Now  they    forget  that  old-time   trick. 

Where   is    the  girl   that   used    to    faint? 

Today  all    females  brave  the  breeze 

In    sweaters,    while    they   learn    to    kick 
The  football   or  to  climb  tall   trees. 

If    you    are    too    unchivalric. 
They    promptly    hit    you    with    a    brick; 

Nor  do  they  show   the  least  constrain 
To    use    the   hatpin's    mortal    prick. 

Where  is  the  girl  that  used  to  faint? 

Alas!   there  are  no  more  of  these! 

Alas!   for  the  bashful  benedick 
Who  feels  his  tender  bosom  freeze 

When    he    a    heroine  must   pick 
From    novels — some    seductive    chick. 

Some  sweet,  sweet  slum-girl  who  says  "aint,' 
Some  Russian  queen  of  arsenic! 

Where    is   the   girl  that   used   to    faint? 

ENVOI. 

(Last  night  I  was  impolitic; 

I   kissed   a   female  on   her  paint. 

She   acted   like  a   lunatic! 

Where  is  the  girl  that  used  to   faint?) 

— S.    Foster   Damon,    in    Century    Magazine. 


HELP! 


Keeping  house-help  these  wax- 
days  is  SOME  problem — and 
getting  worse  all  the  time. 
But — here's  a  really  big  help: 
Install  our  Guaranteed  Oil 
Burner  and  use  Rotary  Fuel  Oil. 
No  more  shoveling  coal  —  no 
more  dirty  ashes  !  No  soot ! 
Makes  a  hit  with  your  help — 
and  you  ! 

Phone  or  write — we'll  come  ! 

Peninsula  Burner  and  Oil  Co. 

PhoEe  San  Mateo  25    -    San  Mateo.  Cal. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgim  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
ahd  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay.  Cal.  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street     :     San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Phone— Douglai   2283 


BONESTELL   &   CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    li 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124   First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco 


THE   CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC   DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.       :       SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 

Fked'k  S.  Dice,  Assistant  Manager 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and   Sick   Room   Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  Son  Francisco  Cal. 
Telephone    Douglas  4017 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS   CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for    circular    and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York    City 
Branches — London,   Pans,    Btrlin, 
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NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the    following    department : 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Mrs.  Henry 
Scott  entertained  at  luncheon  last  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  Those 
whom  Mrs.  Scott  asked  to  meet  Mrs.  Reid  were 
Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger,  Mrs. 
William  Bourn,  Mrs.  Francis  Loomis,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lord,  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mrs.  Mountford  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall, 
and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss 
Cora  Jane  Flood  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Francises  Club.  Her 
guests  were  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss 
Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Miss  Barbara 
Donohoe,  Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Aileen  Mc- 
intosh, Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley, 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  and  Miss  Betty  Folger. 

A  luncheon  group  at  the  St.  Francis  Monday 
included  Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl,  Mrs.  Walter  Filer, 
Mrs.  King  Macomber,  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs. 
Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Henry  Breeden,  and  Miss 
Maud    O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Frank  Holmes  and  Miss  Margaret  Holmes 
entertained  at  tea  a  few  days  ago  in  their  apart- 
ments at  Stanford  Court.  Their  guests  included 
Mrs.  Alexander  McCrackin,  Mrs.  Norval  Nokes, 
Mrs.  William  Fitzhugh,  Mrs.  George  Crux,  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Stanton,  Mrs.  John  Brice,  Mrs.  Shafter 
Howard,  Miss  Mamie  Rogers,  and  Miss  Floride 
Green. 

Miss  Alice  Griffith  was  hostess  at  a  dance  last 
Friday  evening  at  her  residence  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue in  compliment  to  Lieutenant  Richard  Mc- 
Laren. The  guests  included  Miss  Jean  Wheeler, 
Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Mary 
Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss 
Pauline  Wheeler,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Major 
Robert  McDonald,  Major  Joseph  Treat,  and  Mr. 
Edward   Eyre,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  gave  a  tea  a  few  days  ago 
at  her  home  on  Lyon  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
James  Parker.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Fen- 
triss  Hill,  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean,  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff, 
Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough,  and 
Miss   Louise    Boyd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  Macomber  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Kohl.  The  affair  took  place  at  the  home  of  the 
hosts  in  Burlingame  and  those  bidden  to  meet  Mrs. 
Kohl  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Dr.  Max  Rothschild 
and  Mrs.  Rothschild,  Miss  Edith  Chesebrough, 
Colonel  J.  C.  Faunthorpej  and  Commander  W.  C. 
Van  Antwerp. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  gave  a  luncheon -Saturday  at 
the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Edith  Kynnersley.  The  guests  were  Miss  Doris 
Durrell,  Miss  Martha  Sutton,  Miss  Augusta  Rath- 
bone,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler,  Miss  Maud  Hine, 
Miss    Doris    Hall,    and    Miss    Ola    Willett. 

Major  Joseph  Treat  and  Major  Robert  Mc- 
Donald were  hosts  at  a  dinner-dance  Saturday 
evening,  their  guests  assembling  for  the  occasion 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Those  in  the  party  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  Miss 
Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Richard  McLaren. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  gave  a  dinner 
fast  Thursday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  King,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Miss  Evangeline  Johnson,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Mr. 
Alfred  Fry,  Mr.  I.  B.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Barbour. 

Miss  Frances  Johnson  was  hostess  at  a  dinner- 
dance  Saturday  evening  at  her  home  on  Jackson 
Street,  the  affair  having  been  given  in  honor  of  her 
cousin,    Miss    Rosalie    Howard. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  entertained  at  luncheon 
Friday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  having  as  her 
guests  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Mountford  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  residence  on 


Pacific  Avenue,  when  a  group  of  the  younger  girls 
and  a  number  of  French  officers  shared  their  hos- 
pitality. 

Miss  Helen  Holladay  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  tea  over  which  Miss  Evelyn  McGaw  presided 
Friday   afternoon. 

In  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague, 
who  returned  recently  from  the  Atlantic  coasr, 
Miss  Frances  Sprague  was  a  dinner  hostess  Sun- 
day night,  her  guests  assembling  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  Those  who  accepted  her  hospitality  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sprague,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Oxnard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry 
Pool,    and   Mrs.    Percival    Williams. 

Major  Mark  Gerstle  and  Mrs.  Gerstle  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  last  Thursday  evening  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

In  compliment  to  Miss  Edith  Young,  fiancee  of 
Ensign  Edward  McLaughlin,  U.  S.  N.,  Miss  Mary 
and  Miss  Agnes  Harrison  entertained  at  a  tea 
Friday  afternoon  at  their  home  on  Washington 
Street.  Some  of  those  who  accepted  their  hos- 
pitality were  Miss  Lorna  Kilgarif,  Miss  Frances 
Lent.  Miss  Barbara  Ball,  Miss  Hazel  Horst,  Miss 
Helen  Horst,  Miss  Elizabeth  Eurke,  Miss  Frances 
Johnson,  Miss  Newell  Bull,  Miss  Rosalie  Howard, 
Miss  Barbara  Sesnon,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Meyer, 
Miss  Ellen  Hind,  Miss  Betsy  Payne,  Miss  Helen 
Perkins,  Miss  Mary  McCone,  Miss  Marion  Ly- 
man,   and    Miss    Dorothy    Keleher. 

Mrs.  Robert  Nuttall  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose 
Vincent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris  entertained  at 
a  dinner  Friday  last  at  their  home  on  Washington 
Street,  the  affair  having  been  given  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  men  returned  from  overseas.  Their 
guests  were  Dr.  Alanson  Weeks  and  Mrs.  Weeks, 
Mr."  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Lent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean,  and 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Julian   Thorne. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Edith  Kynnersley,  Miss 
Pauline  Wheeler  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
her  home  on  Broadway.  Her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Charles  Hunt,  Mrs.  John  Wilson,  Miss  Mary 
Gorgas,  Miss  Doris  Durrell,  Miss  Doris  Hall, 
Miss  Ola  Willett,  Miss  Martha  Sutton,  Miss  Sarah 
Wright,  Miss  Doris  Kilgarif,  Miss  Maud  Hind, 
and    Miss    Augusta    Rathbone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  were  dinner  hosts 
last  Sunday  evening  at  their  home  on  California 
Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl.  Their- 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph   Tobin,    and    Mr.    M.    H.  de   Young. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  gave  a  luncheon  and  the- 
atre party  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Graham,  Mrs.  Sidney  Smith,  Mrs.  William  Mills, 
Mrs.  William  Manaton,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Slack. 

Dr.  George  Ebright  and  Mrs.  Ebright  were  din- 
ner hosts  Monday  night  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
their  guests  having  been  Dr.  Alanson  Weeks  and 
Mrs.  Weeks,  Dr.  Frank  Lynch  and  Mrs.  Lynch, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Richard  Heiman. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon Monday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Jackson 
Street  in  compliment  to   Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  gave  a  dinner  last 
Tuesday,  their  guests  having  included  Dr.  Walton 
Thorne  and  Mrs.  Thorne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Crellin,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson. 
Mrs.  John  Morrison  gave  a  tea  recently  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  her  guests  having  included  Mrs. 
William  Butler,  Mrs.  William  Devol,  Mrs.  Ashton 
Potter,  Mrs.  J.  B.  McClernand,  and  Miss  Laura 
McKinstry. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Captain  Fletcher  Harper  and  Mrs.  Harper  have 
taken  their  departure  from  Burlingame,  where 
they  were  guests  at  the  Country  Club,  and  have 
gone  to  Coronado  for  an  extended  visit. 

Mr.  Robert  Coleman  has  returned  from  France, 
where  he  has  been  for  several  months,  and  has 
joined  his  daughter,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kaufman  have  given  up 
their  apartments  on  Sacramento  Street  and  have 
gone  to  Burlingame  for  a  sojourn  of  several 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tenney  sailed  Tuesday  for 
their  home  in  Honolulu,  after  a  fortnight's  visit  in 
San   Francisco. 

Miss  Constance  Hart  has  returned  from  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  where  she  enjoyed  a  brief 
visit    with    Miss    Betty    George. 

Ensign  Algernon  Gibson  has  arrived  from  the 
East  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Gibson  at  the  home  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 
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Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Mr.  Ogden  Mills  re- 
turned Saturday  to  New  York,  after  a  two  weeks' 
visit  at  the  old  Mills  home  in  Millbrac.  Mrs.  Reid 
will  sail  shortly  for  England  to  visit  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  John  Ward. 

Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood  and  Miss  Emma  Flood 
left  San  Francisco  for  New  York  Thursday,  to  be 
away  several  months.  Thev  will  reside  in  New 
York. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  Miss  Alice  de 
Lamar,  and  Miss  Evangeline  Johnson  took  their  de- 
parture Tuesday  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where 
they  will   enjoy  a  month's  sojourn. 

Lieutenant  Hamilton  Murray  and  Mrs.  Murray 
have  returned  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  have 
reopened  their  home  on  Scott  Street  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter. 

Lieutenant  Harry  Miller,  U.  S.  A.,  has  re- 
turned from  Maricopa,  where  he  was  the  guest  for 
several  davs  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  John  Owen 
Miller. 

Mrs.  Van  Lee  Kirkman  took  her  departure  last 
week  for  Boston,  where  she  will  join  Lieutenant- 
Commander   Kirkman   for   a  brief  period. 

Lieutenant  Edward  Clark  is  in  New  York,  having 
arrived  from  France  last  week,  and  is  awaiting 
the  orders  which  will  either  send  him  West  or 
transfer  him  to  some  new  station  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Mrs.  Clark  is  in  San  Francisco  with  her 
parents,  Bishop  William  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver  will  arrive  in  a  day  or 
two  from  New  Rochelle,  where  she  has  been  visit- 
ing her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Cushing,  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  von  Phul  and  their  chil- 
dren will  return  to  San  Francisco  from  New  Or- 
leans in  about  ten  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  have  returned 
from  New  York  and  are  again  established  at  their 
home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Charles  Chapman  has  returned  to  Los  An- 
geles, after  a  short  visit  in  San  Francisco,  and 
is  the  guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Ygnacio  Sepulveda, 
at  the  latter's  home.  Mr.  Chapman  has  gone  to 
Washington,  where  he  will  be  for  several  months. 
Mrs.  William  Crocker  will  sail  shortly  for 
France,  where  she  will  visit  her  sister,  Princess 
Andre    Poniatowski. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  and  Miss  Olivia  Pills- 
bury  will  return  from  Boston  about  February  1st. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  have  decided 
to  remain  in  New  York  throughout  the  winter 
and  will  not  reopen  their  home  in  Hillsborough 
until    the    early    summer. 

Miss  Hazel  King  has  come  up  from  the  King 
ranch  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  and  is  with 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  King,  at  their 
home  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  will  arrive  in  New 
York  today   for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  week's  visit 
in  this  city,  where  they  were  guests  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Major  Samuel  Knight  and  Mrs.  Knight  have  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  where  they  will  pass  the 
winter,  having  taken  apartments  at  the  Hotel  Ritz. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee  have  closed  their 
home  in  Ross  and  have  taken  an  attractive  resi- 
dence in  San  Francisco  for  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  William  Pringle  has  returned  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  after  a  visit  at  the  family  home 
in   San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Smith  are  entertaining 
their  son,  Lieutenant  Felix  Smith,  at  their  home 
on  California  Street.  The  young  officer  will  re- 
turn  in  March  to   Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  have  taken  an 
apartment  at  Washington  and  Jones  Streets,  where 
they  will  be  domiciled   for'  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pool  have  given  up  their 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  and  have  moved 
to  their  own  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Maye  Colbucn  returned  Sunday  from  San 
Rafael,  where  she  has  been  enjoying  a  week's 
visit. 

Mme.  Slavko  Grouitch  arrived  last  week  in 
Washington,  where  she  has  joined  the  Serbian  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  She  is  expecting 
to  come  to  California  for  a  brief  visit  early  in  the 
spring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Eells  have  returned  from 
a  sojourn  in  the  East  and  will  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  winter  in  San  Francisco. 

Major  Mark  Gerstle  and  Mrs.  Gerstle  and  Miss 
Louise  Gerstle  will  leave  within  a'  few  days  fot 
the  Atlantic  coast,  where  Miss  Gerstle  will  enter 
a    finishing    school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Kittle,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  have  re- 
turned from  a  brief  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Russell  Wilson  has  arrived  from  San  Pedro 
and  has  been  detailed  to  Mare  Island.  Mr.  Wilson 
passed  the  week-end  in  Burlingame  with  his  par- 
ents, Mr.   and  Mrs.   Mountford  Wilson. 

Lieutenant  Wilder  Bowers,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has 
been  ill  at  a  hospital  in  Marseilles  for  several 
weeks,  has  rejoined  his  regiment  in  northern 
France. 

Lieutenant  Reginald  Fernald  has  returned  to 
bis  home  in  Santa  Barbara  from  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  where  he  has  been  stationed  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  fr^*n  a  visit  in  San  Rafael,  where 
they  were  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Christian   Miller. 

Mrs.  Anson  Hotaling  will  leave  the  first*  of  the 
week  for  New  York  to  join  her  son,  Mr.  George 
Hotaling,  who  has  returned  from  France. 

Admiral    James^BuIl    and    Mrs.    Bull    have    left 
Santa  Barbara  for  Los  Angeles  for  a  brief  sojourn. 
Mr.     and    Mrs.     Timothy    Hopkins    have    closed 
their  home  in  Menlo   Park  and  have  taken  a  resi- 
dence in   this  city    for   the   winter. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  arrived  last  week  in  Cali- 
fornia from  Washington  and  has  reopened  her  old 
home  at   Stanford   University. 

Major  Charles  Morris  has  returned  to  Camp 
Dix,  where  he  is  awaiting  the  orders  which  will 
dismiss  him  from  the  service.  Mrs.  Norris  is 
still  in  San  Francisco  and  will  join  her  husband 
in   a   few  weeks. 

Major  Henry  Foster  Dutton  has  joined  Mrs. 
Dutton  in   New  York,  where  they  will  remain   for 
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several   weeks.      The   army  officer  has  just   arrived 
in    this    country    from    France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Breeden  have  reopened 
their  home  in  Burlingame,  after  a  sojourn  at  the 
Hotel  St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  Bowman  McCalla,  who  has  been  visiting 
in  Santa  Barbara,  has  lefffor  San  Diego,  where 
she  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  winter  season. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  guests  during  the  past  week 
include  Mr.  E.  Foster,  Los  Angeles;  Lieutenant  H. 
J.  Folsom,  New  York;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Morris. 
Santa  Cruz;  Mr.  W.  H.  Lawrence,  Saskatchewan, 
Canada;  Mr.  George  L.  Barnett,  Sonora;  Mr.  C.  E. 
Colton,   Palo  Alto. 

—<■»■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Short  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


Death  of  F.  T.  Huddart. 
Frederick  T.  Huddart,  a  native  of  San 
Francisco,  and  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  T. 
Huddart,  died  at  the  family  home  on  the  12th. 
Mr.  Huddart  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Wood,  Huddart  &  Gunn  and  was  president  of 
the   Pacific   Coast   Numismatic    Society. 


The  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  January  8th.  The  following 
officers  and  directors  were  elected  for  1919: 
Honorary  president,  Mrs.  Mary  Bates  Mc- 
Lellan;  president,  Miss  Elsie  Hess;  first  vice- 
president,  Miss  Helen  Gibbs ;  second  vice- 
president,  Miss  S.  E.  Johnson;  recording  sec- 
retary, Miss  Miriam  Wallis;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Lowenthal ;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  L.  Strassburger ;  Miss  Marian  Fitzhugh, 
Miss  Florence  Lippitt,  Miss  Hannah  Leszyn- 
sky,  Mrs.  S.  Stack,  Miss  V.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  F. 
Mandelbaum. 

The  mission  is  carrying  on  its  work  in  close 
touch  with  the  Associated  Charities. 


Hotel  Del  Monte. 
Polo  at  Del  Monte  will  begin  hereafter  on 
February  1st.  Del  Monte  Lodge  at  Pebble 
Beach  will  open  on  Washington's  Birthday, 
February  22d.  The  Lodge  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  on  the  coast,  containing  every  mod- 
ern convenience  and  luxury,  and  it  will  be 
operated  on  the  European  plan.  Its  site  is 
ideal,  facing  Carmel  Bay,  with  the  Del  Monte 
forest   in   the  background. 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

1 1  cents  fare  to  San  Francisco 

300  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  single  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractive  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300 

W.  W.  WH1TECOTTON,  Proprietor  and  Manager 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes*  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 
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The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "  Thinking  People " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte 's  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  Life. 

Polo  at  Del  Monte  Commences  Febuary  1st. 

Del  Monte  Lodge  at  Pebble  Beach  will  open  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22d. ' 
CARL  8,  STANLEY.  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  NEAR  EIGHTH 

The  only  hotel  in  San  Francisco 
maintaining  its  own  Garage 
immediately  adjoining  the  hotel 
for  the  free  use  of  its  guests. 

Have    you    tried    the 
65  d  Noon  Luncheon  ? 
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"The  Boy 

Who  Wouldn't 

Grow  Up!" 

TN  a  harsh  and  bleak  Scot  winter,  a  boy  with  a  frail 
-■-  body  and  an  eager  soul,  longed  to  be  a  pirate  and  a 
soldier  and  a  buccaneer.  But  the  frail  body  would 
not  and  could  not.  So  the  soul  that  looked  forth 
from  the  great  eyes  wandered  over  the  sea  and  cliff 
into  dangers  and  terrors  beyond  belief. 

The  little  boy  grew  up,  but  that  eager  soul  never 
did,  and  it  built  itself  a  world  of  daredeviltry  in  which 
heroes  are  not  made  of  stuff  and  sawdust,  and  villains 
are  so  real  that  they  terrify  you  in  the  night. 

You  know  that  boy — the  world  called  him 


?aBn^T  STEVENSON 


But  he  is  the  boy  we  love  so  in  "Treasure  Island,"  he  is  the 
youth  in  "Kidnapped,"  he  is  the  gallant  soldier  in  "St.  Ives,"  he 
is  the  irresponsible  king  in  "Prince  Otto,"  he  is  the  preposterous 
lawyer  in  "The  Wrong  Box,"  he  is  the  daring  wanderer  in 
the  South  Seas,  he  is  boyhood  eternal,  undying.  But  in  "The 
Master  of  Ballantrae"  he  finds  no  place — and  in  "Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde,"  we  look  for  him  in  vain;  for  these  were  written 
when  the  boy's  soul  was  overborne  by  the  wisdom  of  the  world — 
for  this  was  a  wise  man  this  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 
— for  him  genius  flashed  into  the  dark  spots  and  the  queer  spots 
and  the  startling  spots  of  human  fates — if  we  could  understand 
genius,  then   we  might  know  how  one  man  wrote  two  such 


books  as  the  lovely  "  Child's  Garden  of  Verses"  and  the  dark 
and  dreadful  "Ebb  Tide." 

There  is  treasure  indeed  in  these  twenty-five  volumes — 
boundless  joy  for  all  the  days  of  your  life.  There  are  many 
people  who  have  thrilled  over  "Treasure  Island"  who  do  not 
know  that  there  are  twenty-five  such  volumes — every  page  at 
revelation. 

"Not  to  know  these  gentlemen,  what  is  it  like  ?  It  is  like 
never  having  been  in  love.  But  they  are  in  the  house.  Tha 
is  like  knowing  that  you  will  fall  in  love  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," said  James  M.  Barrie. 


At  Last— the  Thistle  Stevenson 

25  Volumes 

For  Less  Than  Half  Price 

Adventure — Humor — Mystery — Historical  Romance — Essays — Poems 
Also  Stevenson's  Letters.     80  Illustrations. 


For  years  the  lovers  of  beautiful  books  have  looked  with  longing  eyes  at  the 
famous  THISTLE  EDITION,  and  wished  they  could  call  it  their  own.  But  the 
Thistle  Edition  was  so  costly  to  launch  that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
people.     But  now,  at  last,  we  have  good  news  for  the  big  world  of  Stevenson 


lovers.    You  can  have  the  Thistle  Edition,  containing  all  of  Stevenson's  works/ 
in  25  volumes — at  less  than  half  price.     The  great  original  outlay  for  plates/ 
has  largely  been  worked  off  in  the  earlier  sale,  and  the  Stevenson  heirs  have/ 
generously  reduced  their  royalties. 


Never  Again  at  this  Price 


In  all  the  history  of  this  house  we  have  never  been  able  to  make  you  such  an 
offer.  We  are  delighted  to  do  it  because  the  Thistle  Edition  has  been  one  of  our 
special  sources  of  pride.  For  months  these  books  have  been  in  preparation  so 
that  the  paper  for  them  was  bought  when  prices  were  lower  than  they  are  ever 
likely  to  be  again. 


The  present  price  was  made  for  this  edition  and  we  can  not  agree/ 
to  continue  it.    The  price  of  binding  alone  makes  it  impossible — to  / 
say  nothing  of  the  high  price  of  paper.     Send  the  coupon  now. 
This  is  the  only  edition  that  will  be  sold  at  this  low  price.    Don't/ 
wait  and  pay  more.     Send  the  coupon  now  and  save  money.  /        165  Post  Street 
Send  the  coupon  today.  /     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


San  Francisco  Office,  165  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Send  me.  all  charges 
prepaid,     complete     set 
of      ROBERT      LOUIS 
STEVENSON'S      Thistle 
Edition,      in     25      Volumes, 
bound  in  attractive  red  cloth, 
with  gilt  lettering.      If  the  books 
are  not  satisfactory,  I  will  return 
them    within    5    days    at    your    ex- 
pense.    Otherwise  I  will  send  you  $1 
at  once  and  $2  a  month  for  14  months. 
Argonaut  1-18-19 


Name. 

Address. 
Occupation .  .  . 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Husband — It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  true, 
that  the  biggest  fools  have  the  most  beautiful 
wives.      Wife — Oh,   you  flatterer. — Judge. 

Sillicus—A  man  grows  old  before  he 
knows  it.  Cynicus — And  a  woman  grows  old 
before  she  lets  any  one  else  know  it. — Detroit 
News. 

"Yes,  sir,  small  men  certainly  do  great 
things."  "Yes,  they  are  almost  equaled  by 
the  ability  of  great  men  to  do  small  things." 
—Life. 

Miss  Prittikid — But,  father,  he  is  a  man 
you  can  trust.  Her  Pa — Gracious,  girl ;  what 
I  want  is  one  I  can  borrow  from. — Indianapo- 
lis Star. 

"Do  you  expect  your  son  home  soon,  Mrs. 
Grubby  ?"  "Oh,  no.  He  thinks  he  won't  be 
demobilized  inside  six  months." — Baltimore 
American. 

Daisy  (earnestly) — No,  she  isn't  exactly 
pretty,  but  she  has  that  indefinable  some- 
thing   Harold  (impatiently) — Yes,  I  know. 

My  girl's  old  man  has  piles  of  it,  too. — Tit- 
Bits. 

"A  newspaper  reporter  wishes  to  see  you, 
sir."  "Did  you  tell  him  I  was  hoarse — 
could  hardly  speak?"  "Yes,  sir;  but  he  said 
he  would  only  ask  questions  which  you  could 
answer   by    a   nod    or   a   shake    of   the   head." 


King  Coal 

HIGH  IN  HEAT  UNITS 
LOW  IN  ASH 

For  Sale  by 
All  Dealers 
in  California 

KING  COAL  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE: 

EXCHANGE   BLOCK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Wholesale  Only 


"Tell  him  I  have  a  stiff  neck." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Mrs.  Gnaggs—H  I  had  known  what  a  fool 
you  were  I  never  should  have  married  you. 
Mr.  Gnaggs — You  might  have  suessed  it  when 
I  proposed  to  you. — Tit-Bits. 

Jail  Visitor— -My  friend,  have  you  any  re- 
ligious convictions?  Prisoner — Well,  I  reckon 
that's  the  right  word.  I  was  sent  here  for 
robbing  a  church. — Boston   Transcript. 

Miss  Mud  die — Do  you  know  anything  that 
is  really  good  to  preserve  the  complexion  ? 
Miss  Knox — Why,  dear  ?  Are  you  interested 
in  somebody  who  has  one  ? — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Captain — You  say  this  man  called  you  a 
hippopotamus  four  weeks  ago.  Why  report  it 
now?  Sergeant — Because  I  only  seen  a  hip- 
perpotamus  for  the  first  time  yesterday,  sir. — 
Marine  News. 

"How  long  have  you  had  your  cook?"  asked 
the  abrupt  woman.  "More  than  two  years," 
replied  the  patient  hostess.  "My!  One  of 
you  must  be  easy  to  please." — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 

Harold — I  thought  you  made  a  resolution 
not  to  drink  any  more.  Percy — I  did.  Harold 
— But  you  are  drinking  as  much  as  ever. 
Percy — Well,  that  isn't  any  more,  is  it  ? — 
Pearson's  Weekly. 

"She's  giving  a  very  elaborate  party." 
"Gotten  up  solely  on  my  account."  "I  thought 
you  two  were  on  the  outs."  "We  are.  And 
that's  the  reason  she  got  up  the  party." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

"There  is  a  big  difference  between  the 
kings  of  old  time  and  kings  now."  "In  what 
way?"  "In  former  times  the  kings  used  to 
keep  fools.  Now  they  let  the  fools  keep 
them." — Baltimore  American. 

She — When  we  go  anywhere  now  we  have 
to  take  the  street-car.  Before  our  marriage 
you  always  called  a  taxi.  He — Exactly.  And 
that's  the  reason  we  have  to  go  in  the  street- 
car  now. — Boston    Transcript. 

"Are  you  in  favor  of  government  owner- 
ship ?"  "Yes,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum ; 
"on  one  condition."  "What?"  "My  own 
great  political  party  must  be  running  the  gov- 
ernment."— Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Bidsi^-orth — Parents  ought  to  study 
their  boys'  tastes  and  talents  when  helping 
them  to  choose  their  lifework.  Mrs.  Newby — 
That  is  exactly  what  my  husband  and  I  did. 
Our  eldest  son  was  always  very  fond  of  ani- 


When  You  Feel  Safe 

<][  The  sense  of  security  that 
comes  from  having  one's  val- 
uables lodged  in  a  fire  and 
burglar  proof  vault,  is  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  a 
Safety  Deposit  Box. 

<J  Boxes  in  various  sizes  to 
meet  your  requirements  can 
be  had  at  the  Crocker  Vaults, 
from  $4  a  year  and  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


J 


mals,  so  we   apprenticed   him   to   a   butcher. — 
Detroit  Nezvs. 

'You  must  keep  the  temperature  in  the 
house  at  70  degrees.  Not  over  that."  "Then 
I  wish  you'd  show  me  how  to  set  this  ther- 
mometer, doc.  It  keeps  going  up,  no  mattei 
what  I  do." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"What's  the  delegation?"  "We  propose  to 
wait  formally  upon  our  landlady  and  to  tell 
her  that  the  war  is  over  and  suggest  that  a 
reasonable  amount  of  food  may  now  be  re- 
leased."— Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"Where's  your  watch?"  asked  the  observant 
man.  "Why,  here  it  is,"  replied  the  man 
whose  prosperity  had  slipped  back  a  cog  re- 


cently. "But  that's  a  silver  one.  The  one 
you  used  to  have  had  a  handsome  gold  case." 
"Well  —  er  —  circumstances  alter  cases." — ■ 
Manchester   Guardian. 

Workman  (to  parson  zvhose  hat  has  bloivn 
off  and  is  careering  down  the  street) — Say, 
why  don't  you  nail  it  on,  guv'nor?  Parson — 
If  my  head  were  made  of  the  same  material 
as  yours,  I  would. — Liverpool  Press. 

Jane  Willis — You  look  as  if  you  had  lost 
your  last  friend.  What  is  wrong?  Marie 
Gillis — I've  just  discovered  that  Harry  is  false 
to  me.  He  wrote  me  from  France  that  he 
wasn't  even  looking  at  any  other  girl  and 
now  I  see  in  the  paper  that  he  has  just  been 
decorated  for  gallantry. — Chicago  News. 
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The  Peace  Conference. 

It  is  now  something  more  than  a  month  since  Presi- 
dent Wilson  landed  in  Europe.  Within  that  time  he 
has  visited  England,  France,  and  Italy  and  has  been 
received  everywhere  with  the  honors  due  to  the  nation 
he  represents  and  to  his  individual  distinction.  Before 
many  audiences  he  has  exploited  the  motives  that 
have  impelled  his  visit  to  Europe.  Yet  it  is  not 
apparent  that  he  has  effected  any  practical  purpose, 
while  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  his  abstract  preach- 
ments, being  interpreted  under  the  conceptions  and  un- 
derstandings of  the  radical  mind,  have  tended  to 
stimulate  ideas  and  hopes  certain  of  disappointment. 
There  are  suggestions  that  the  radicalism  of  Europe  has 
founded  impracticable  expectations  upon  Mr.  Wilson's 
utterances.  Assuredly  our  own  super-sentimentalists 
have  found  in  them  that  which  has  mightily  pleased 
them.  Theorists,  eccentrics,  and  cranks  always  con- 
strue broad  moralizations  as  supporting  their  own 
vagaries.  With  entire  respect  for  the  President's  pur- 
poses, it  is  still  pertinent  to  point  out  that  a  man  of 
presumptive  power  treads  upon  dangerous  ground  when 
he  soars  to  the  clouds  and  gives  voice  to  vague  senti- 
ments subject  to  misinterpretation. 

It  is  not  evident  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  made  any  im- 
pression upon  the  governing  minds  of  Europe.     His  pleas 


for  a  league  of  nations  have,  to  be  sure,  been  heard  cour- 
teously and  with  conventional  expressions  of  sympathy. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  serious  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  authoritative  statesmen  of  England, 
France,  or  Italy  to  abandon  traditional  theories  and 
standards  of  governments  for  any  species  of  interna- 
tionalism, much  less  to  give  over  to  an  association  of 
nations  regulation  of  military  policies.  And  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  even  while  President  Wilson  is  exploiting 
"freedom  of  the  seas"  his  Naval  Secretary  is  planning 
enlarged  armaments  and  calling  upon  Congress  to  pro- 
vide vast  sums  for  naval  construction.  No  country 
proposes  or  will  consent  to  yield  any  part  of  its  sov- 
ereignty or  its  own  ideas  as  to  the  control  of  its  own 
affairs.  It  is  obvious  that  any  association  of  nations 
by  whatever  name  or  in  whatever  form  is  going  to  be 
little  or  nothing  more  than  an  amiable  arrangement 
without  real  authority  or  vitality. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  compre- 
hends his  own  failure  to  impose  a  programme  upon 
Europe.  Evidence  -to  this  effect  may  be  found  in  his 
cautious  reserves.  In  none  of  his  addresses  has  he 
ventured  to  put  into  the  form  of  definite  demands 
the  purposes  implied  in  his  fourteen  points.  Prob- 
ably he  has  ceased  to  expect  or  hope  that  these  points 
will  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  peace  conference  any- 
thing more  serious  than  polite  consideration. 

Messrs.  Lloyd-George  of  England,  Clemenceau  of 
France,  and  Orlando  of  Italy  have  made  it  plain  that 
the  peace  conference  will  be  bound  by  no  preconceived 
programme — either  the  fourteen  points  or  anything  else. 
Obviously  the  conference  starts  with  a  clean  slate,  free 
from  any  pledge  on  the  part  of  its  members  to  any 
plan  hitherto  defined. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

[Tenth  Letter — Concluding  the  Series.] 

To  the  Readers  of  the  Argonaut: 

Further  reflection  has  not  altered  the  judgment  de- 
clared in  a  former  letter  of  this  series  that  Lord  North- 
cliffe  is  the  strongest  individual  force  in  contemporary 
British  life.  There. are,  I  know,  those  who  would  place 
half  a  score  names  higher  on  the  political  and  social 
roster  than  that  of  Northcliffe;  but  I  think  they  are 
more  impressed  by  tradition,  by  names  and  appearances, 
than  by  essential  and  immediate  facts.  In  assigning 
to  Northcliffe  the  foremost  role  I  am  regardful  not 
so  much  of  historical  prestige  or  of  official  cir- 
cumstance, as  of  the  vital  substance  of  authority  and 
power. 

The  personality  and  character  of  Northcliffe  have  had 
much  to  do  in  establishing  his  position.  First  of  all, 
he  is  a  man  of  abnormal  energy — an  energy  more 
definitely  ordered  and  restrained,  but  as  galvanic  and 
persistent  as  that  of  the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
Northcliffe  is  out  of  his  bed  and  at  work  in  his  library 
at  5  o'clock  every  morning.  By  8  o'clock  he  has 
read  and  annotated  copiously  every  London  morning 
newspaper  and  has  prepared  for  his  secretaries  a  list 
of  queries  which  go  to  the  heart  not  only  of  his  own 
business,  but  that  of  his  rivals  as  related  to  that  partic- 
ular day.  If  a  striking  article  or  a  notable  paragraph 
appears  in  any  paper,  he  is  in  the  way  of  knowing  its 
author,  and  whatever  else  concerning  it  may  interest 
him.  Also  he  has  outlined  subjects  of  discussion  in 
his  newspapers  for  the  next  day  with  suggestions  for 
their  treatment.  Then  four  mornings  out  of  five  he 
tramps  over  the  fields  and  hills  close  about  his  place  in 
the  country  at  a  pace  which  causes  any  guest  who 
may  accompany  him  to  shy  at  future  invitations.  When 
the  luncheon  hour  has  arrived  Northcliffe  has  gone 
up  to  London,  spent  a  busy  hour  in  his  office,  and  is 
ready  for  any  public  or  social  duty  which  may  befall 


the  rest  of  the  day.  He  never — excepting  in  his  hour 
of  tramping — seems  in  a  hurry ;  apparently  he  has  time 
for  everything.  

In  personal  appearance  Lord  Northcliffe  has  much  in 
common  with  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  but  the  resem- 
blance ends  at  the  point  of  physique.  In  manner  he 
is  cordial  after  a  direct  fashion,  but  there  is  nothing  of 
the  unctuous  personalism  which  Johnson  in  common 
with  other  professionally  "popular"  men  affect.  He 
practices  no  cajoleries;  makes  no  cheap  appeal.  For- 
mality of  a  flexible  sort  marks  the  man  in  all  his  attitudes 
and  relationships,  including  his  manner  of  address  and 
the  fashion  of  his  clothes.  No  man  in  England  is  more 
attentive  to  the  smaller  refinements  or  to  obligations, 
social  or  friendly.  With  the  instinct  of  organization 
and  authority  Northcliffe  combines  the  propensity  for 
distinction.  Without  seeming  in  the  least  obtrusive 
or  self-seeking,  he  betrays  a  fondness  for  what  in 
America  we  call  the  limelight ;  and  great  as  his  success 
has  been  in  the  past,  he  is  obviously  ambitious  for  the 
future.  If  I  were  to  emphasize  any  one  particular 
quality  of  Lord  Northcliffe,  I  should  say  that  it  was 
ambition  combined  with  assurance  in  meeting  oppor- 
tunities, privileges,  obligations.  Distinctly  he  has  the 
courage  of  his  powers  and  of  the  circumstances  which 
surround  him.  In  other  words  he  has  the  first  essential 
quality  of  a  strong  man. 

In  any  character  or  relationship  Northcliffe  would 
be  a  notable  figure.  He  has  the  individual  qualities 
which  command  success  and  establish  authority  in  any 
career.  He  came  to  distinction  as  a  publisher  very 
early  in- life;  and -now  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  his 
is  the  most  far-reaching  voice  in  English  journal- 
ism. He  owns  and  directs  something  like  forty  pub- 
lications, including  the  great  popular  London  paper, 
the  Mail,  and  the  vastly  greater  though  less  popu- 
lar Times.  It  was  as  Alfred  Harmsworth  that  he 
gained  his  early  position  and  the  wealth  which  enabled 
him  several  years  ago  to  take  over  the  Times.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  career  he  was,  from  the  English  point 
of  view,  a  breaker  of  idols.  He  cared  little  or  nothing 
for  the  traditions  which  limited  the  address  of  British 
journalism  to  the  educated  and  conservative  classes. 
With  a  certain  approximation  to  American  methods — 
not  indeed  without  some  concession  to  the  journalism  we 
style  "yellow" — he  aimed  at  popular  success  and  found 
it  in  a  number  of  publications  of  varying  quality, 
most  notably  in  the  Mail,  which  made  wider  appeal  than 
any  newspaper  previously  published  in   England. 


Great  responsibility  either  depresses  a  man  or  inspires 
him.  -When  Northcliffe  took  over  the  Times  he  found 
himself  in  possession  not  only  of  the  greatest  force  in 
British  journalism,  but  of  a  tradition  the  like  of  which 
attaches  to  no  other  newspaper  in  the  world.  It  was  a 
new  situation  for  a  man  who  had  risen  from  modest 
station  and  through  defiance  of  tradition.  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  add,  by  methods  not  always  above  conservative 
criticism.  I  am  sure  I  am  right  and  I  hope  I  am  not 
impertinent  in  saying  that  there  came  to  the  man  with 
this  new  dignity  a  distinct  elevation  of  character.  It 
defined  a  new  obligation  to  England  and  to  the  empire : 
it  sobered  and  steadied  him.  In  other  words,  he  rose 
with  the  fortune  which  gave  him  the  Times.  Then 
came  the  war,  with  its  tremendous  responsibilities  and 
obligations  and  its  continuing  inspirations.  Under  all 
these  influences  Lord  Northcliffe.  as  I  appraise  him, 
is  a  broader  and  a  better  man  and  a  sounder  journalist 
than  was  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth. 


The   secret   of  the   greater   authority   and   power  of 
the  English  newspaper  as  compared  with  the  American 
newspaper  is  under  analysis  a  very  simple  one.  "  ' 
in   America   we   have   in   the   seat   of  nation.' 
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merit  and  in  our  forty-eight  state  capitals  practically 
half  a  hundred  centres  of  political  interest,  with  per- 
haps an  equal  number  of  commercial  capitals.  England 
lias  but  one.  All  the  greater  interests  of  the  country- 
political,  social,  commercial — radiate  from  the  single 
centre  of  London.  Thus  a  London  newspaper  is  at 
the  heart  and  core  of  the  activities  of  the  Kingdom 
and  Empire.  Again,  in  America  distances  are  so  vast 
that  a  newspaper  published  at  the  political  capital  of 
Washington,  or  the  commercial  capital  of  Xew  York, 
may  not  reach  readers  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
country  for  full  five  or  six  days.  Anything  like  na- 
tional journalism  in  the  sense  that  the  London  Times, 
Telegram,  Chronicle,  or  Mail  are  national  is  out  of  the 
question.  There  is  no  one  American  newspaper  of 
universal  circulation,  still  less  of  universal  authority. 
A  London  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  reaches  the  fur- 
thest limits  of  the  Kingdom  on  its  day  of  publication. 
It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  English- 
man, Scotchman  or  Irishman  of  the  educated  and  ruling 
classes  is  without  his  daily  London  newspaper.  Prac- 
tically every  man  of  high  intelligence  through  his 
favorite  journal  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  events'  as 
developed  in  or  through  the  great  capital  of  London. 


The  power  and  authority  of  London  journalism  is 
largely  augmented  by  the  British  habit  of  country  life. 
The  "better  classes,"  as  they  are  reckoned  in  the  British 
worlds  of  society  and  politics,  spend  much,  if  not  most, 
of  their  time  on  their  country  estates.  The  "knights, 
squires,  and  gentlemen"  of  England  are  not  daily  attend- 
ant upon  clubs  and  other  places  of  community  resort. 
They  live  relatively  isolated  lives.  And,  by  the  same 
token,  they  gain  information  and  opinion  less  through 
association  than  from  the  London  newspapers.  "My 
father,"  an  Englishwoman  said  to  me,  "has  spent 
every  evening  for  fifty  years  over  his  copy  of  the  Times, 
which  reaches  us  in  Berkshire  by  the  afternoon  mail." 
It  is  of  course  inevitable  that  a  man  whose  daily  and 
closest  connections  with  the  wide  world  is  through  the 
Times  should  absorb  from  the  Times  the  main  lines  of 
his  opinions  and  judgments.  However  it  may  be  decried 
or  resented,  there  is  a  power  in  the  printed  word  to 
which  most  minds  yield,  and  never  more  so  than  when 
unconscious  of  it. 

The  habit  of  country  life  on  the  part  of  the  English 
property  classes,  as  contrasted  with  the  American 
habit  of  city  life,  has  an  important  effect  upon  the 
newspaper  as  related  to  its  financial  fortunes.  In  Amer- 
ica it  is  the  less  prosperous  class  that  buys  advertised 
merchandise.  Our  so-called  "better  classes"  are  dis- 
posed to  shy  at  things  advertised.  Your  dweller  in 
the  "Avenue"  buys  his  clothes  of  his  tailor.  In  illness 
he  calls  a  physician.  The  women  of  his  household  avoid 
the  bargain  sale  as  they  would  a  pestilence.  It  is  the 
working  classes  that  buy  advertised  ready-made  clothes, 
advertised  remedies,  and  who  rush  to  advertised  bargain 
sales.  Thus  the  average  American  publisher  is  under 
constant  temptation — to  which  he  as  constantly  yields 
— to  adapt  his  paper  to  the  popular  as  distinct  from  an 
exclusive  clientele.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
main  buyers  of  advertised  merchandise  are  the  country 
gentry,  who,  coming  only  rarely  up  to  town,  supply  their 
wants  largely  through  requisition  upon  advertised  stocks. 
The  efficiency  and  cheapness  of  the  English  parcel  post 
is  a  contributing  aid  to  this  practice.  Thus,  while  the 
American  advertiser  seeks  mainly  to  reach  the  masses, 
the  British  advertiser  mainly  addresses  the  classes. 
Anybody  with  the  smallest  practical  knowledge  of  the 
publishing  business  will  easily  see  how  all  this  tends 
in  England  to  sustain  the  conservative,  as  distinct  from 
a  more  popular  practice  in  journalism. 


It  might  be  supposed  in  respect  of  its  age  and  its 
great  fame  that  the  London  Times  would  be  the  most 
complete  newspaper  in  the  world.  It  has  indeed  certain 
notable  merits.  No  other  paper  so  completely  records 
the  military  and  diplomatic  activities  of  the  British 
world.  Its  special  studies  of  political  and  social  sub- 
jects from  the  British — and  conservative — point  of  view 
are  excellent.  But  as  a  general  newspaper  neither  the 
Times  nor  any  other  journal  published  in  Europe  may 
be  compared  with  the  Xew  York  Times  and  some  three 
or  four  other  American  papers  of  the  highest  class, 
t  ha  i  according  to  tradition — and  to  a  certain  extent 
'   -t — its  "ambassadors"  in  every  countrv  and  in  everv 


court;  but  an  American  journalist,  as  he  reads  the 
paper  from  day  to  day,  can  but  wonder  what  all  its  cor- 
respondents can  be  doing,  in  respect  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  such  small  reflection  of  their  activities  in  the 
columns  of  the  paper.  From  the  American  standpoint 
the  general  reports  are  meagre  and  disappointing.  The 
best  of  the  Times,  judged  by  American  standards,  is  its 
informative  correspondence  and  its  leading  articles 
The  latter  invariably  are  written  with  care  and  upon 
the  basis  of  special  knowledge  though  always  from  the 
British  standpoint  and  more  or  less  biased  under  British 
standards  of  judgment.  But  a  man  may  read  the  Times 
in  all  its  departments  year  in  and  year  out  and  still  be 
lacking  in  the  kind  of  all-round  intelligence  which  is 
the  aim  if  not  the  achievement  of  educated  and 
thoughtful  Americans.  Which  explains  why  the  aver 
age  English  country  gentleman  is  a  man  of  limited 
intelligence  as  related  to  current  affairs  and  of  nar- 
row views.  Xotably  the  London  papers  are  deficient 
in  American  news.  Addresses  by  the  President  are 
usually  printed  in  full,  when  of  moderate  length;  and 
the  results  of  the  more  important  elections  are  given. 
But  of  the  great  activities  of  America  there  is  almost 
no  reflection — nothing  comparable  in  volume  or  detail 
with  reports  of  European  affairs  brought  by  cable  and 
printed  in  our  best  papers.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  highest  merit  of  the  better  class  of  English  news- 
papers— unhappily  it  may  not  be  said  of  them  all — is 
their  dignity  and  freedom  from  the  vices  which  so 
de°T2de  and  shame  a  large  element  of  the  American 
press. 


This  letter  concludes  the  series  in  presentiment  of 
my  observations  and  reflections  of  England,  Scotland 
and  France  during  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber and  immediately  preceding  the  armistice.  I  have 
attempted  nothing  more  serious  than  a  review  of  im- 
pressions made  in  what  was  little  more  than  a  hop, 
skip,  and  jump  through  the  countries  named.  For  what 
has  been  written  I  can  not  claim  a  basis  of  careful  study 
or  finality  of  judgment. 

I  think  I  should  add  that  while  many  problems  of 
readjustment  and  reorganization  press  upon  England 
and  France — more  particularly  England — there  is  not 
in  my  mind  the  first  doubt  of  their  ultimate  and 
equitable  solution.  A  people  who  could  do  and  endure 
what  the  British  have  done  and  endured  in  the  past 
four  and  a  half  years  without  quailing — in  truth  with 
a  steadily  strengthening  morale — may  be  relied  upon  to 
meet  whatever  difficulties  new  times  and  conditions  may 
offer  in  the  strength  of  high  purpose  and  of  practical 
capability.  The  great  and  paramount  force  in  the  war 
has  been  England,  and  by  England  I  mean  the  empire 
of  which  England  is  the  heart  and  the  core.  Without 
her  guardianship  of  the  seas,  without  her  vast  material 
resource,  without  her  hardihood  of  spirit,  without  her 
dogged  courage,  without  the  devotion  of  her  multitudes 
at  home,  the  valor  of  her  soldiers  on  sea  and  land,  and 
the  fortitude  of  her  statesmen,  all  else  put  into  the  war 
would  have  been  as  naught.  France  in  a  sense  has 
suffered  most  in  the  great  struggle.  She  contributed  a 
vast  share  as  we  contributed  a  small  share  to  the  great 


the  war. 

Sax  Fraxciscq,  January  22,  1919. 


A.  H. 


The  Cabinet  Vacancy. 
The  resignation  of  Attorney-General  Gregory  fol- 
lows hard  upon  that  of  Secretary  McAdoo,  and  its 
nominal  motive  is  the  same — smallness  of  the  pay. 
However,  unlike  Mr.  McAdoo,  Mr.  Gregory  has  prob- 
ably enjoyed  a  larger  income  during  his  term  of  office 
than  at  any  former  time  of  his  life.  Before  entering 
the  cabinet  he  was  a  successful  lawyer  in  Austin,  but 
the  financial  measure  of  success  in  a  Texas  town  of  the 
second  class  is  not  the  same  as  in  Xew  York.  Mr. 
Gregory  has  lived  in  Washington  upon  an  even  more 
modest  basis  than  Mr.  McAdoo.  The  gossips,  noting 
the  simple  manner  of  his  life,  insist  that  he  has  saved 
money  out  of  his  $12,000  salary,  and,  being  a  man  of 
Scotch  ancestry,  he  probably  has  done  so.  It  is  sus- 
pected that  if  Mr.  Gregory  had  been  entirely  frank  he 
would  have  admitted  that  he  is  resigning  because  the 
resigning  is  better  now  than  it  is  likely  to  be  a  year 
hence.  It  is  understood  that  he  has  not  vet  deter- 
mined what  to  do,  but  that  it  is  his  expectation  that 
several  legal  firms  of  New  York  will  bid  for  him.    He  i 


can  easily  capitalize  his  prestige  as  Attorney-General 
at  this  time,  and  it  might  not  be  so  easy  or  profitable 
later  on. 

Measured  by  the  requirements  of  the  President,  who 
notoriously  does  not  like  association  with  strong  men, 
Mr.  Gregory  has  been  a  most  satisfactory  Attorney- 
General.  That  is,  he  has  done  what  the  President 
wished,  and  to  that  extent  his  administration  has 
been  sucecssful.  It  has  not,  however,  been  notable 
in  other  respects.  Mr.  McReynolds,  who  preceded 
him,  was  of  a  more  independent  nature,  a  better  lawyer, 
and  an  abler  man.  Mr.  McReynolds  shied  at  "pro- 
gramme," and  so  was  kicked  upstairs  to  the  Supreme 
Bench,  where  in  ease  and  security  he  contemplates  with 
serenity  the  annoyances  of  his  former  post.  Mr.  Greg- 
ory's administration  has  been  characterized  chiefly  by 
its  inoffensiveness,  and  the  art  of  being  inoffensive  has 
been  a  good  deal  developed  during  his  incumbency  of 
the  Attorney-Generalship.  He  found  excuses  for  not 
using  the  strong  hand  in  dealing  with  the  German  prop- 
aganda in  the  days  before  we  got  into  the  war,  and 
dealing  softly  with  German  spies  and  propagandists 
after  we  got  in.  True,  in  the  process  some 'of  the 
district  attorneys  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  who  thought  that  defiance  of  our  laws 
should  have  brought  the  Big  Stick  into  action.  Patriotic 
men  in  many  parts  of  the  country  frothed  at  the  mouth 
in  view  of  the  inertia  of  the  district  attorneys,  who 
could  not  publicly  explain  that  they  were  acting  under 
orders.  In  consequence  Mr.  Gregory  came  in  for  a 
good  deal  of  censure.  No  bucks  were  passed  to  him. 
The  recent  revelations  made  by  Mr.  Bruce  Bielaski, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  made  it  plain  that  the  department's  failure 
to  act  effectively  with  the  German  peril  was  not  because 
of  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Had  not  the  recent  solicitor-general,  John  W.  Davis 
of  West  Virginia,  been  sent  to  London  as  American 
ambassador  he  would  as  a  matter  of  course  have  been 
brought  into  the  cabinet  in  succession  to  Gregory. 
Even  under  the  circumstances  he  may  be  brought  home ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  since,  though  an  amiable  man,  he  is  not 
of  the  pliable  type.  If  the  principle  of  promotion  should 
be  followed  Mr.  King,  the  new  solicitor-general  logic- 
ally would  be  the  man.  But  King  is  from  Atlanta,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  President  feels  keenly  the  uni- 
versal criticism  that  has  been  directed  against  him  for 
putting  the  greater  number  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments in  the  hands  of  Southerners.  He  would  have 
preferred  a  Northern  man  for  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Treasury  instead  of  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia,  but  he 
could  not  find  anybody  among  his  Democratic  friends 
and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  appoint  other  than  a 
Democrat.  Previous  Presidents  have  been  less  scrupu- 
lous. Mr.  Taft  made  no  bones  about  making  Franklin 
MacYeagh,  a  Democrat,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  nor 
about  appointing  Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  another  Demo- 
crat, Secretary  of  War.  But  Taft  is  one  kind  of  a  man 
and  Wilson  is  anoth  r.  The  common  belief  at  Wash- 
ington is  that  no  selection  has  been  made.  Mr-  Gregory 
was  urged  to  wait  until  the  President  should  return 
from  his  European  trip,  but  he  insisted  upon  immediate 
resignation,  probably  with  the  idea  of  advertising  the 
fact  that  he  is  in  the  market  for  a  big  professional  con- 
nection. Xobody  takes  seriously  the  gossip  that  James 
Hamilton  Lewis,  who  retires  from  the  Senate  on  March 
4th,  will  be  brought  into  the  cabinet. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  closing  of  "California  House"  in  London,  an- 
nounced in  Miss  Heyneman's  letter,  printed  in  another 
column,  marks  the  termination  of  a  beneficent  work, 
singularly  notable  and  of  especial  interest  in  Cali- 
fornia. California  House,  at  Xo.  82  Lancaster  Gate, 
London,  has  now  for  four  full  years  been  maintained 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  wounded  and  disabled  Belgian 
soldiers.  Many  hundreds  have-found  in  its  hospitality 
that  which  has  saved  their  lives  and,  equally  impor- 
tant, that  which  has  reestablished  their  efficiencies  for 
practical  life  and  revived  their  hopes.  The  good  angel 
of  this  establishment  has  been  Miss  Julie  Heyneman  of 
San  Francisco,  whose  devotion  under  the  guidance  of 
intelligence  and  judgment  has  been  a  notable  contri- 
bution to  the  humanitarian  side  of  the  great  war.  Xow 
Miss  Heyneman,  as  her  letter  sets  forth,  is  planning 
continuation  of  the  work  of  California  House  in  Bel- 
gium.   We  shall  know  later  on  whether  or  not  she  has 
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succeeded  in  this  effort;  and  if  so  the  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  to  those  who  have  so  generously  aided  Cali- 
fornia House  in  London  to  follow  up  the  good  work  in 
Belgium.  The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  in  the  course  of  a 
recent  visit  to  London  had  personal  observation  of  Miss 
Hevneman's  hospital.  Nothing  better  in  the  sphere  of 
mercy  and  charity  has  been  done  in  connection  with 

the  war.  

Such  objection  as  has  been  raised  in  Congress  to 
appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  for  the  re- 
lief of  "starving  Europe"  rests  upon  fear  that  the 
money  is  to  go  largely  to  Germany  and  that  it  may  be 
used  to  bribe  German  Bolshevism  into  good  behavior. 
This  idea  finds  a  basis  in  the  admission  of  Mr.  Hoover 
before  going  abroad  that  the  ultimate  destination  of 
much  of  the  food  to  be  supplied  is  Germany.  If  as  was 
intimated  the  money  is  to  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund, 
the  proceeds  of  food  sold  being  used  to  buy  more  food 
to  be  sold,  then  it  is  argued  the  motive  is  commercial 
rather  than  charitable.  The  assurances  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  Mr.  White  that  the  appropriation  is  abso- 
lutely needed  to  quiet  Bolshevism  and  to  establish  the 
position  of  America  before  the  peace  conference  does 
not  tend  to  quiet  anxio.us  minds.  Objectors  to  the 
appropriation  hold  that  it  is  not  desired  to  feed  Ger- 
many at  the  expense  of  America,  that  the  whole  transac- 
tion is  questionable,  and  that  it  is  calculated  to  hurt 
more  than  help  the  real  interests  of  America  at  the 
peace  table.  So  much  for  that  phase  of  the  matter. 
Friends  of  the  President's  proposal,  Uncle  Joe  Cannon 
and  House-Leader  Mann  among  them,  take  the  position 
that  Mr.  Wilson  has  the  best  sources  of  information 
and  that  he  should  be  trusted  without  reserve  to  pursue 
whatever  purposes  he  may  have  in  mind.  An  interest- 
ing aspect  of  the  matter  is  that  these  two  rock-ribbed 
standpatters  should  support  the  President,  while  certain 
well-informed  and  highly  intelligent  Democratic  mem- 
bers  of  the   Senate   Committee   on   Foreign   Relations 

stand  in  opposition. 

..  ■ . — 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


An  Associated  Press  dispatch  dated  from  Paris  on  October 
25  and  relating  to  current  events  in  Germany  immediately 
after  the  German  surrender  says,  "Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht,  the 
Socialist  leader  who  has  just  been  released  from  prison,  was 
applauded  frantically.  He  was  compelled  to  enter  a  carriage 
filled  with  flowers,  from  which  he  made  a  speech  declaring 
that  the  time  of  the  people  had  arrived."  Less  than  three 
months  later  Dr.  Liebknecht  was  in  hiding  from  the  wrath 
of  the  same  people  whose  time,  he  said,  "had  arrived." 
Arrested  by  government  troops,  he  was  shot  dead  in  the 
streets  of  Berlin  just  after  Rosa  Luxemburg  had  been  torn 
to    pieces  by  the   mob. 


After  this  fashion  is  a  corner  of  the  curtain  sometimes 
raised,  affording  us  glimpses  of  the  titanic  forces  now  raging 
throughout  Europe,  and  before  which  the  peace  conference 
is  as  powerless  as  was  Mrs.  Partington  before  the  waves 
of  the  Atlantic.  Berlin  momentarily  recovered  its  calm 
after  the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Liebknecht  and  his  fiery  co- 
adjutor, and  we  were  told  by  sanguine  correspondents  that 
the  Bolshevist  element  had  been  finally  overwhelmed.  None 
the  less  we  learned  on  the  following  day  that  street  fighting 
had  been  renewed,  and  that  the  embers  of  the  "Red"  fire 
might  again  break  forth  at  any  moment  into  flames.  Reports 
from  the  German  provinces  arc  meagre,  but  significant  of  the 
sullen  heaving  of  the  waters  throughout  the  Empire.  There 
is  evidently  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  conservative 
element  to  await  the  assembly  of  the  national  convention,  and 
at  the  moment  this  seems  stronger  than  the  resolve  of  the 
"Reds"  to  establish  their  sway  before  constitutional  methods 
shall  be  able  to  assert  themselves.  But  Germany  is  evidently 
balanced  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss.  Anarchy  in  Germany 
means  that  there  will  be  no  central  authority  with  which 
the  peace  conference  can  deal.  On  the  other  hand,  a  consti- 
tutional government  in  Germany  with  a  still  powerful  army 
behind  it  and  with  a  renewal  of  national  confidence  may 
show  itself  by  no  means  so  submissive  as  might  be  wished 
in  six  months'  time,  when  the  Allied  forces  must  to  some 
extent  have  responded  to  the  democratic  demands  of  peace. 
Perhaps  we  may  find  here  some  explanation  of  the  sudden 
resolve  of  the  British  to  maintain  their  forces  on  a  war 
footing  and  of  the  French  to  tighten  their  grip  upon  Ger- 
many's   western    frontier. 


promise  to  withdraw  his  propaganda  has  no  real  value,  even 
supposing  it  to  be  sincere.  Lenine  might  as  well  promise  to 
withdraw  the  contagion  of  influenza.  Lenine  rates  himself 
too  highly — a  common  failing  of  the  revolutionist  who  sup- 
poses himself  to  be  directing  the  torrent  which  carries  him 
along  on  its  turbulent  surface.  He*  should  reflect  upon  the 
fate  of  Liebknecht.  Bolshevism  would  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance without  the  instigation  of  Germany  or  the  instru- 
mentality of  Lenine.  Bolshevism,  or  whatever  we  may 
elect  to  call  it,  has  always  appeared  after  great  wars,  and 
as  this  is  the  greatest  of  all  wars  so  we  have  the  most  form- 
idable of  all  the  manifestations  of  Bolshevism.  The  ter- 
rorist who  calls  a  halt  is  always  submerged  by  some  redder 
wave  from  behind.  It  was  the  fate  of  Mirabeau,  of  Danton 
and  of  Desmoulins.  Revolutions,  said  Emerson,  always  go 
forward  and  never  backward.  They  do  not  stop  until  their 
impetus  is   exhausted. 


Justice  for  the  Past— Security  for  the  Future. 

Oakland,  January  20,    1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  If  Germany  is  to  pay  only  for  the 
non-military  spoliation  of  Belgium  and  France,  and  for  the 
work  of  her  submarines  outside  the  pale  of  international  law, 
she  will  emerge  from  the  war  with  a  lighter  burden  and 
better  economic  power  than  any  of  the  nations  she  had  se- 
lected for  her  victims. 

Justice  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future  require  that 
this  should  not  be  permitted.  The  war  debts  of  the  nations 
she  compelled  to  defend  themselves  should  be  pooled  and  Ger- 
many should  be  compelled  to  issue  her  consols  to  pay  them. 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  should  appoint 
a  joint  administration  of  the  industrial  and  financial  affairs 
of  Germany. 

These  administrators  should  assess  and  collect  taxes,  assign- 
ing sums  needed  for  the  economical  civil  administration  of 
th£  country  and  devoting  the  balance  to  the  payment  of  the 
war  consols. 

It  my  be  a  century  before  the  last  consol  is  paid.  So  much 
the  better.  It  will  be  a  century  in  which  Germany  has  no 
army  nor  navy  to  support,  and  in  which  her  energies  are  in- 
vested in  paying  for  her  sins  of  the  past. 

If  this  is  not  done,  and  she  is  left  free  of  retribution  to 
use  her  economic  resources  for  her  own  benefit,  she  will  have 
a  lighter  war  debt  to  carry  than  the  nations  she  attacked,  and 
therefore  a  lighter  handicap  upon  her  resources  and  can  more 
rapidly  recover  her  economic  power.  Already  the  war  debt  of 
our  country  is  much  larger  than  hers,  and  if  Congress  do 
not  curb  the  Administration  it  will  be  forty  billions  against 
Germany's   twenty-eight   billions. 

In  my  judgment  the  foregoing  is  the  wish  of  the  American 
people,  though  it  may  have  no  expression  at  the  Paris  con- 
ference. Unless  that  wish  is  crystallized  into  policy  our  next 
five  generations  will  carry  a  burden  for  which  they  will  curse 
those  who  put  it  upon  them.  Jxo  P.  Irish. 

-» —  — 

From  Miss  Heyneman. 

"CALIFORNIA    HOUSE" 
for  disabled  belgian'  soldiers. 

82,  Lancaster  Gate, 
London,    December   31,    1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir.-  For  months  many  of  your  kind 
readers  have  most  generously  and  faithfully  sent  us  their 
copies  of  the  Argonaut,  as  well  as  other  daily  and  weekly 
papers  and  magazines.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Ameri- 
can aviation  camps  have  expressed  their  gratitude  in  no  un- 
certain terms ;  but  now  the  time  has  come  when  I  must  re- 
luctantly end  this  brisk  and  friendly  interchange. 

The  aviation  camps  in  England  will  very  soon  have  ceased 
to  exist,  and  California  House  also  looks  forward,  with 
mingled  sorrow  and  relief,  to  the  end  of  its  long  and  absorbing 
task. 

I  have  been  asked  to  go  to  Brussels  to  consult  with  the 
authorities  there  how  best  we  may  convey  our  wounded  men 
back  to  their  homes,  and  immediately  after  my  return,  before 
the   end  of  January-.    California   House   will   be   only   a   name. 

A  strong  wish  has  been  expressed  that  the  work  should  be 
represented,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  Belgium,  as  a  perma- 
nent memorial  of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  Belgian 
wounded  during  the  war. 

Kitchener  House  for  British  Wounded  Sailors  and  Soldiers 
must  continue  for  some  time  longer;  and  the  subscriptions 
for  the  Argonaut  generously  taken  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can aviators  will  be  hardly  less  appreciated  by  our  wounded 
British  cousins.  The  address  of  Kitchener  House  is  8,  Cam- 
bridge Gate,  N.  W.  I.  London,  and  the  papers  will  be  sent 
from  there  to  some  American  regiments  remaining  in  France, 
or  to   an   American    hospital   in   England. 

Julie  Helen  Heyneman, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


It  is  evident  that  both  France  and  Great  Britain  are  pro- 
foundly uneasy  in  the  face  of  a  situation  that  may  bode 
ill  for  the  future  unless  it  shall  be  improved  by  new  and 
stringent  measures.  A  strangely  disquieting  bulletin  tells  us 
that  Great  Britain  will  at  once  modify  her  demobilization 
plans  in  view  of  menacing  possibilities  that  may  call  for  a 
renewed  display  of  force.  There  is  an  exaxsperating  inad- 
equacy about  this  bulletin,  but  we  may  easily  draw  from  it 
the  conclusion  that  Germany  is  by  no  means  so  deep  in  the 
mud  as  we  should  like  to  believe.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
told  that  Foch  will  impose  new  and  more  stringent  condi- 
tions at  the  renewal  of  the  armistice,  and  with  this  there 
comes  a  definite  intimation  that  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine 
will  not  be  returned  to  Germany  and  that  France  will  be 
ill-disposed  to  rely  upon  treaties  for  the  future  protection 
of  her  soil.  It  is  easy  to  read  the  implications  that  are 
contained  in  these  various  items  of  news.  The  great  powers 
of  Europe  have  not  placed  their  respective  causes  unreservedly 
in  the  hands  of  the  peace  conference.  How  can  they  do  so 
,nile  those  causes  are  exposed  to  events  that  refuse  to  stand 
still  ?  They  ai4  by  no  means  in  the  position  of  litigants  who 
have  pledged  themselves  in  advance  to  abide  by  the  award 
of  the  arbitrator  and  to  await  that  award.  The  issues  are 
too  great  for  such  complete  renunciation  as  this.  The  delib- 
erations of  the  conference  will  not  be  allowed  to  call  a  halt 
on  the  measures  that  they  believe  necessary  to  their  self- 
protection.  Facts  will  continue  to  accomplish  themselves  while 
there  is  still  time,  and  the  conference  must  deal  with  condi- 
tions that  will  continue  to  march  forward  and  to  take  on  new 
complexion  from  week  to  week. 


We  have  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  an  Associated 
Press  despatch  dated  from  Washington  on  January  13  and 
containing  a  mesage  from  the  President  to  Senator  Martin 
of  Virginia  and  Representative  Sharkey  of  Kentucky,  as 
well  as  another  message  from  Mr.  Henry  White,  perhaps 
the  most  enlightened  member  of  the  American  peace  dele- 
gation. The  President  speaks  "earnestly  and  solemnly."  He 
says :  "Bolshevism  is  steadily  advancing  westward,  is  poison- 
ing Germany."  Mr.  White  gives  us  the  same  assurance,  but 
in  an  even  more  disquieting  way.  "Bolshevism,"  he  says, 
"now  completely  controls  Russia  and  Poland  and  is  spread- 
ing throughout  Germany."  Both  the  President  and  Mr.  White 
believe  that  its  course  can  be  stayed  by  adequate  food  sup- 
plies, and  here  we  may  be  allowed  to  entertain  our  doubts. 
But  that,  at  the  moment,  is  not  the  question.  Food  will, 
of  course,  be  sent,  and  its  ameliorative  effects  can  then  be 
judged.  But  the  food  will  not  be  given  to  Germany,  says 
the  President,  because  Germany  can  buy  her  own  food,  and 
here  there  seems  to  be  some  inconsistency,  due  perhaps  to 
telegraphic  condensations.  If  Bolshevism  is  due  to  starvation 
and  can  be  stayed  by  food,  why  should  there  be  Bolshevism 
in  Germany,  who  can  buy  her  own  food  ?  Now  the  opin- 
ions of  the  President  and  of  Mr.  White  do  not  represent  the 
rumors  of  the  street.  They  are  based  upon  the  knowledge, 
and  upon  all  the  knowledge,  in-  the  possession  of  the  Allied 
governments.  Certainly  they  are  not  exaggerated  opinions. 
Indeed,  we  may  infer  some  things  that  are  better  unuttered 
when  the  President  says  he  cannot  "to  earnestly  or  solemnly" 
urge  upon  Congress  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Bolshe- 
vism, he  says,  must  be  stopped  by  food,  and  food  will  be 
sent  to  Poland,  to  the  liberated  people  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  to  the  Balkan  States.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  light,  if 
only  a  partial  one,  upon  the  resolve  of  Great  Britain  to 
maintain  her  armies,  and  upon  the  alertness  of  the  French 
government  to  hem  in  Germany  with  still  tighter  bonds  and 
by  still  more  coercive  measures.  If  Germany  is  to  fall  into 
chaos  the  peace  conference  will  be  as  powerless  to  control 
her  as  to  control  a  tempest  at  sea.  And  if  Germany  does 
not  fall  into  chaos  then  she  will  be  strong"  enough  to  preserve 
her  Asiatic  ambitions  and  to  pursue  them.  Foch  evidently 
intends  to  render  Germany  innocuous,  and  to  do  it  now 
while  he  has  the  necessary  military  force  at  his  command. 
He  does  not  intend  to  rely  upon  scraps  of  paper,  even  though 
they  should  be  invested  with  the  sanctity  of  a  league  of 
nations.  Something  very  like  a  league  of  nations  was 
pledged  to  the  inviolability  of  Belgium,  but  it  did  not  save 
Belgium  from  devastation.  , 


The  two  great  factors  that  will  not  await  the  leisurely 
steps  of  the  peace  conference  are  Bolshevism  and  the  state 
of  Germany.  The  two  are  closely  allied.  Germany  has 
momentarily  retired  from  the  field  of  war,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Poland,  where  a  struggle  of  the  most  relentless  kind 
is  still  in  progress.  But  Germany  has  not  retired  from  the 
field  of  her  propaganda.  Here  she  seems  to  be  nearly  as 
energetic  as  ever,  and  time  is  decidedly  upon  her  side.  She 
created  Bolshevism  as  a  shield  against  the  menace  of  Russia, 
and  she  found  it  a*most  effective  one.  If  she  can  now  hold 
back  the  waves  of  Bolshevism  from  her  own  frontiers  and 
direct  the  poison  to  the  lands  of  her  enemies  it  will  be  much 
to  her  advantage  to  do  so.  If  they  shall  be  called  upon  to 
guard  their  own  institutions  against  revolutionary  influences, 
they  will  have  so  much  less  energy  to  direct  against  her, 
and  they  will  necessarily  be  the  more  disposed  to  let  her  go 
her   own    impenitent   way    without   punishment    or   restitution. 


We  are  assured  from  high  sources  that  the  onward  march 
of  Bolshevism  is  by  no  means  a  chimera.  It  seems  no 
longer  to  matter  very  much  whether  the  Bolsheviki  re- 
main in  power  in  Russia  or  whether  a  tortured  people  shall 
succeed  presently  in  ejecting  them.  Bolshevism  is  an  idea, 
and    not    a    party    nor    a    government.      Lenine's    provisional 


Who  shall  blame  France  if  she  is  now  resolved,  as  she 
seems  to  be,  to  move  her  frontier  eastward  to  the  Rhine,  or 
at  least  to  obliterate  permanently  a  German  frontier  that 
lies  now  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine?  There  would,  of  course; 
be  an  outcry  from  the  pacifist  and  the  pro-German — usually 
a  distinction  without  a  difference — that  such  an  act  would 
be  annexation,  and  that  the  war  must  be  settled  without 
annexations.  The  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sort  of  Palatanate  which  should  serve  as  a 
buffer  state  between  France  and  Germany.  But  France  is 
not  likely  to  be  hyper-sensitive  to  the  remonstrances  of 
which  she  knows  so  well  the  inspiration.  For  forty  years 
she  has  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the  German  sword  across 
her  frontier,  knowing  well  that  it  must  inevitably  fall,  and 
tortured  by  the  uncertainties  of  that  awful  menace.  France 
at  least  has  been  dealing  in  the  past  with  conditions  and 
not  with  theories,  and  she  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  she  pro- 
poses to  deal  with  conditions  and  not  with  theories  in  the 
future.  It  is  easy  for  us — creditably  unable  to  believe 
that  treaties  and  covenants  have  no  necessary  sanctity  about 
them — to  urge  France  to  commit  her  safety  to  international 
custody.  France  has  been  burned  and  she  dreads  the  fire. 
She  knows  that  she  has  to  deal  with  a  nation  inconceivably 
treacherous,  unimaginably  cruel  and  vindictive.  She  fore- 
sees Germany  rebuilding  her  armaments,  no  matter  how 
solemnly  she  may  pledge  herself  not  to  do  so,  living  once 
more  in  the  hope  of  a  "Tag"  that  shall  see  her  military  fame 
restored.  She  does  not  believe  that  Germany  can  be  restrained 
by  any  sort  of  agreement,  or  that  the  German  character  can 
be  persuaded  into  any  other  channel  than  the  old  one  of 
rapine  and  murder.  If  the  future  shall  actually  disclose  a 
reformed  Germany,  well  and  good.  It  will  then  he  time 
enough  to  talk  of  disarmament  and  to  rely  upon  the  new 
virtues  of  the  German  nature  instead  of  gunrdir 
its    ancient    vices.      But    until    that    time    shall    come 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  25,  1919. 


evidently  intends  to  defend  herself  by  force,  and  to  that  end 
to  equip  herself  with  the  necessary  force  and  to  maintain 
it.  It  is  what  America  would  do  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Not  an  American  voice  would  be  raised  against 
it.      At    least   we-  may   hope   not. 


The  immediate  future  of  the  world  will  rest  in  the  hands 
of  the  nations  that  are  able  to  resist  Bolshevism,  that  can 
keep  the  helm  of  government  pointed  steadily  toward  order 
and  internal  peace.  The  policy  of  Germany  is  to  promote 
Bolshevism  everywhere  except  within  her  own  borders.  She 
has  everything  to  gain  from  turmoil  among  her  enemies,  and 
particularly  in  Poland  and  in  Russia.  Already  she  has  received 
a  sort  of  commission  from  the  Allies  to  drive  back  the  Russian 
revolutionists,  and  naturally  she  is  willing  enough  to  do  this, 
since  she  can  thereby  guard  her  own  territories,  extend  her 
influence  eastward,  and  perhaps  prolong  a  turmoil  from  which 
she  has  so  much  to  gain.  At  the  present  time  we  have  Ger- 
mans, Poles  and  Russians  in  a  triangular  duel,  each  part 
coalescing  with  either  of.  the  other  two  against  the  third. 
Germans  and  Poles  are  fighting  against  Russians,  Poles  and 
Russians  are  fighting  against  Germans,  and  Germans  and 
Russians  are  fighting  against  Poles..  Further  south  the  Poles 
of  Galicia  are  fighting  against  the  Ukrainians,  and  the  situ- 
ation is  still  further  involved  by  the  enormous  numbers  of 
prisoners  that  are  making  their  way  eastward  and  westward 
and  whose  sympathies  are  problematical  and  are  perhaps  con- 
trolled by  their  sufferings.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  of  Bohemia 
are  untouched  by  Bolshevism  and  will  almost  certainely 
remain  so.  The  same  may  probably  be  said  of  the  Serbians. 
If  Italy  can  be  persuaded  to  abandon  her  claims  to  Dalmatia 
and  the  eastern  Adriatic  we  shall  almost  certainly  find  that 
the  southern  Slavs  will  constitute  a  sort  of  oasis  of  order 
and  constitutionalism  in  a  dreary  desert  of  anarchy  and  per- 
sisting bloodshed.  But  the  situation  to  the  north,  in  Poland, 
is  a  very  bad  one.  It  is  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  direct 
interference  except  by  Germany,  and  Germany  cannot  be 
trusted.  Mr.  White  tells  us  that  Bolshevism  "completely  con- 
trols" Poland,  and  Germany  will  certainly  avail  herself  of 
this  opportunity.  Obviously  it  is  far  too  soon  to  look  upon 
the  peace  conference  as  exercising  plenary  powers  over  dis- 
tracted Europe.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  France  and  Great 
Britain  should  hold  themselves  in  military  readiness  to  do  by 
force  what  is  still  beyond  the  powers  of  diplomacy  or  state- 
craft to  accomplish,  and  to  maintain  upon  western  Germany 
a  strangle  hold  that  is  the  only  possible  guarantee  of  German 
good  behavior  in  the  east.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  January  22,  1919. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Next  to  German  East  Africa,  the  Germans  have 
been  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  African  appro- 
priations on  the  strip  of  semi-desert  at  the  southwest- 
ern end  of  the  continent.  This  strip  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Portuguese  West  Africa,  and  on  the  east  and 
south  by  Cape  Province,  while  on  the  west  is  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  is  50  per  cent  larger  than  Germany 
in  Europe,  and  is  about  equal  to  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
combined.  Nevertheless,  it  has  a  population  of  less 
than  100,000,  of  which  about  14,000  are  whites,  12,000 
being  Germans.  The  blacks  are  of  a  low  order.  They 
include  Bushmen,  Hottentots,  Ovambos,  Bastards  and 
Hereros.  In  1914  the  Hereros  rebelled  against  the 
Germans,  and  the  Kaiser  adopted  the  same  policy  as  to 
their  extermination  as  was  suggested  to  the  Turks  in 
the  massacre  of  the  Armenians.  General  Von  Trotha 
then  issued  a  proclamation  stating:  "Every  Herero 
within  the  German  frontier,  with  or  without  a  rifle, 
with  or  without  cattle,  will  be  shot.  I  will  not  take 
over  any  more  women  and  children."  The  result  was 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  Hereros  were  murdered. 

When  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament  were  burned 
down  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  task  of 
rebuilding  was  faced,  there  was  a  proposition  to  estab- 
lish them  on  or  near  the  site  of  St.  James'  Palace.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  resolutely  put  down  his  foot  on 
the  proposal.  "With  a  vast  and  growing  population 
such  as  yours  in  London,"  he  said,  *you  must  never 
make  it  possible  that  you  can  be  surrounded.  You 
must  build  your  Houses  of  Parliament  upon  the  river, 
so  that  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  are  safe,  and 
that  the  populace  cannot  exact  their  demands  by  sit- 
ting down  around  you." 

St.  Kilda,  where  the  British  placed  a  wireless  station 
during  the  war,  is  the  most  remote  of  the  Hebrides,  the 
nearest  land  to  it  being  Griminish  Point.  North  Uist, 
forty  miles  away.  The  island  has  been  the  property  of 
the  Macleods  from  time  immemorial,  although  one  of 
the  family.  General  Norman  Macleod,  sold  it  in  1779. 
It  was  re-purchased,  however,  in  1871  for  £3,000  by  his 
grandson,  known  to  the  worthy  folk  of  St.  Kilda  as 
Normand  XXII.  The  present  population  is  about 
eighty — Gaelic-speaking  crofters,  who  enjoy  home  rule 
and  are  practical  communists. 


A  Oueenstown  steamer  reports  waves  of  100  feet 
in  height  during  a  recent  Atlantic  gale.  Waves  of 
fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  high  arc  common  to  the  At- 
lant'c;  but  it  is  to  the  Indian  Ocean  that  we  look  for 
those  of  really  gigantic  nature.  Cold  regions  also  ex- 
penence  immense  seas.  Wasberg,  Norway,  can  claim 
a  ave  of  400  feet  in  height.  Even  in  England  a  mon- 
•t.  -   of   approximately   300   feet   once   bombarded   the 

oi  lish  coast. 


Quen  Elizabeth  of  the  Belgians  studied  medicine  as 
a  girl  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at 
Leipsic  shortly  before  her  marriage. 

Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  said  to  be  as  cautious  as 
she  is  practical:  "On  what  income,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
do  you  think  a  woman  can  dress  adequately?"  she 
was  once  asked.  "On  what  income  she  can  get,"  was 
the  reply. 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  said  to  have  aged  considerably 
in  the  last  five  years,  and  is  quite  gray  about  the  tem- 
ples. He  is  more  vigorous  and  keen  than  ever,  how- 
ever, and  uses  every  minute  of  his  day.  Soldiers  and 
their  welfare  have  had  his  deep  interest  ever  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  man  who  more  than  any  other  person,  is  respon- 
sible for  Germany's  present  policy  is  said  to  be  Ernest 
Daumig.  Until  1916  Daumig  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Socialist  Vorwdrts  of  Berlin.  Later  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Independent  Socialists.  He  is 
now  president  of  the  National  Council  and  dictates  to 
the  six  commissaries  who  form  the  government. 

The  wit  of  James  W.  Gerard,  the  ex-Ambassador  to 
Germany,  is  illustrated  by  his  retort  to  one  of  the 
German  grand  duke,  who  boasted  to  Mr.  Gerard  when 
he  was  in  Berlin  that  Germany  would  win  the  war  with 
perseverance.  "For,  as  you  know,"  he  said,  "perse- 
verance always  conquers."  "Always?"  asked  Mr. 
Gerard.     "How  about  the  hen  on  the  china  egg?" 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  Premier  of  Canada,  is  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  although  he  started  life  as  a  school 
teacher.  One  of  his  most  notable  characteristics  is 
his  remarkable  memory.  He  can  repeat  long  pieces 
of  poetry,  and  once  while  traveling  quoted  100  lines  of 
Latin  verse.  His  energy  is.  amazing.  When  he  made 
his  political  tour  of  Canada  he  covered  15,000  miles 
in  twelve  weeks,  delivered  seventy-five  speeches,  and 
scores  of  non-political  addresses. 

Lord  Halsbury  of  England,  who  recently  entered  his 
ninety-fourth  year,  was  a  year  old  when  Carlyle  mar- 
ried, twelve  when  Swinburne  was  born,  eight  when 
Browning  published  his  first  poem,  and  twenty-five 
when  Tennyson  was  made  poet  laureate.  He  is  said 
to  have  a  ready  wit.  On  one  occasion  when  a  rising 
barrister,  he  was  locked  up  in  a  bathing-box  by  a  crowd 
of  merrymakers,  who  refused  to  let  him  out  until  he 
had  made  a  pun.  "O-pun  the  door !"  the  future  Lord 
Chancellor  promptly  shouted.     And  they  did. 

Baron  Makino,  of  the  Japanese  peace  delegation, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  has  had  a 
long  career  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  in  diplomacy 
generally.  He  was  minister  to  Rome  and  to  Vienna, 
and  in  1913-14  served  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
It  was  during  his  tenure  of  office  that  important 
negotiations  were  held  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  concerning  the  California  land  legislation,  and 
he  is  remembered  both  by  Americans  and  Japanese 
for  the  attitude  which  he  adopted  in  handling  the  dif- 
ficult question. 

One  of  Admiral  Beatty's  most  treasured  possessions 
is  a  picture  of  Nelson,  which  is  said  to  have  the  place 
of  honor  in  his  cabin.  There  is  something  very  remark- 
able about  this  print  of  Nelson.  Beatty  takes  it 
with  him  wherever  he  goes,  from  ship  to  ship.  The 
story  goes  that  in  the  first  month  of  the  war,  just  before 
"we  bit  them  in  the  Bight  of  Heligoland,"  some  of  the 
officers  in  council  had  misgivings  as  to  the  prospects 
of  the  expedition.  "We'll  go  ahead,"  said  Beatty. 
"I've  talked  with  my  admiral."  He  meant  that  he  had 
communed  with  the  spirit  of  Nelson. 

The  head  of  the  Italian  Labor  Mission  to  America, 
Alceste  de  Ambris,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  represents  the  agricul- 
tural district  of  Parma,  has  been  connected  with  the 
labor  movement  since  1S92.  Because  of  his  activities 
he  was  exiled.  For  five  years  he  lived  in  France  and 
Brazil,  returning  to  Italy  in  1903,  after  a  declaration 
of  an  amnesty.  In  1908  he  directed  the  greatest  agra- 
rian workers'  strike  of  Italy,  which  lasted  five  months. 
He  was  indicted,  but  escaped  to  Lugano,  Switzerland. 
He  was  condemned  to  five  years'  imprisonment.  In 
1913  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
the  election  brought  him  immunity  from  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  and  he  returned  from  Lugano  to  Italy. 

J.  W.  Lowther,  who  has  filled  the  Speaker's  chair 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  thirteen  years,  was  once 
canvassing  for  election  to  Parliament  when  he  accosted 
a  farmer  one  day  and  adopted  sweet  persuasive  meas- 
ures to  the  usual  end.  "Vote  for  you?"  exclaimed  the 
farmer,  who  had  secretly  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  oppo- 
site faction.  Vote  for  you?  I  would  sooner  vote  for 
the  devil!"  "But  supposing  your  friend  doesn't  stand," 
said  the  canvasser,  suavely,  "will  you  give  me  your  vote 
in  that  event?" 

Like  Viscount  Grey,  Mr.  Balfour  became  a  politician 
in  spite  of  himself.  Of  Lord  Grey,  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
said:  "I  never  remember  so  signal  a  capacity  for  par- 
liamentary life  and  so  small  a  disposition  to  it,"  and 
the  remark  might  at  one  time  have  applied  to  the  man 
who  was  destined  to  succed  him  as  Foreign  Secretary. 
There  is  a  story  that  Mr.  Balfour  took  up  politics  on 


the  advice  of  his  doctors,  who  considered  that  he  needed 
some  vital  interest  of  this  kind  to  combat  his  delicate 
health.  Be  this  as  it  may,  says  London  Answers, 
he  eventually  became  a  politician  less  from  ambition 
than  force  of  circumstances,  and  although  his  main 
thoughts  and  energies  are  necessarily  political,  he  has 
never  overcome  his  interest  in  philosophy,  golf,  and— 
latterly — the  motor  car. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Reaper. 
Behold  her,  single  in  the  field, 

Yon  solitary  Highland  Lass ! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 

Stop  here,  or  gently  pass ! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain, 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain  ; 

0  listen!   for  the  vale  profound 
Is   overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 

More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 

Of  travelers  in  some  shady  haunt, 
Among  Arabian  sands: 

A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard 

In  springtime  from  the  cuckoo  bird, 

Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 

Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no   one  tell  me  what  she  sings?  ■ 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 

For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago : 

Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay. 

Familiar  matter  of  today? 

Some  natural  sorrow,   loss,  or  pain, 

That  has  been,  and  may  be  again! 

Whate'er  the  theme,  the  maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 

1  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending; — 

I  listen'd,  motionless  and  still ; 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

— William   Wordsworth. 


Far — Far— Away. 
What  sight  so  lured  him  thro*  the  fields  he  knew 
As  where  earth's  green  stole  into  heaven's  own  hue, 
Far — far — away  ? 

What  sound  was  dearest  in  his  native  dells  ? 
The  mellow  lin-Ian-lone  of  evening  bells 

Far — far — away. 

What  vague  world-whisper,  mystic  pain   or  joy, 
Thro'  those  three  words  would  haunt  him  when  a  boy, 
Far — far — away  ? 

A  whisper  from  his  dawn  of  life?  a  breath 
From  some  fair  dawn  beyond  the  doors  of  death 
Far — far — away  ? 

Far,  far,  how  far?  from  o'er  the  gates  of  Birth, 
The  faint  horizons,  all  the  bounds  of  earth. 
Far — far — away  ? 

What  charm  in  words,  a  charm  no  words  could  give? 
O  dying  words,   can  Music  make  you  live 

Far — far — away  ? 

— Lord  Tennyson. 

• «•■ ■ 

When  the  Great  Gray  Ships  Come  In. 
New  York  Harbor,  August  20,  1898. 

To  eastward  ringing,  to  westward  winging,  o'er  mapless  miles 

of  sea. 
On  winds  and  tides  the  gospel  rides  that  furthermost  isles  a/e 

free. 
And  the  furthermost  isles  make  answer,  harbor,  and  height, 

and  hill. 
Breaker  and  beach  cry  each  to  each,  "  'Tis  the  Mother  who 

calls!     Be  still!" 
Mother !   new-found,   beloved,   and  strong  to   hold  from  harm. 
Stretching  to  these  across  the  seas  the  shield  of  her  sovereign 

arm. 
Who    summoned   the   guns   of  her   sailor  sons,    who    bade   her 

navies  roam, 
Vy  ho  calls  again  to  the  leagues  of  main,  and  who  calls  them 

this  time  Home ! 

And  the  great  gray  ships  are  silent,  and  the  weary  watchers 

rest, 
The  black  cloud  dies  in  the  August  skies,   and  deep  in  the 

golden  West 
Invisible  hands  are  limning  a  glory  of  crimson  bars. 
And  far  above  is  the  wonder  of  a  myriad  wakened  stars  ! 
Peace  !     As  the  tidings  silence  the  strenuous  cannonade. 
Peace    at    last !    is    the    bugle    blast    the    length    of    the    long 

blockade, 
And  eyes  of  vigil  weary  are  lit  with  the  glad  release, 
From  ship  to  ship  and  from  lip  to  lip  it  is  "Peace  !     Thank 

God  for  peace." 

Ah,  in  the  sweet  hereafter  Columbia  still  shall  show 

The  sons  of  those  who  swept  the  seas  how  she  bade  them 

rise  and  go — 
How,  when  the  stirring  summons  smote  on  her  children's  ear, 
South  and  North   at  the  call  stood  forth,  and  the  whole  land 

answered,  "Here !" 
For  the  soul  of  the  soldier's  story  and  the  heart  of  the  sailor's 

song 
Are   all    of   those   who   meet   their    foes   as   right   should   meet 

with  wrong. 
Who  fight  their  guns  till  the  foeman  runs,   and  then,  on  the 

decks  they  trod. 
Brave   faces  raise,   and  give  the  praise  to   the  grace   of  their 

country's  God ! 

Yes,  it  is  good  to  battle,  and  good  to  be  strong  and  free, 

To  carry  the  hearts  of  a  people  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 

sea, 
To  see  the  day  steal  up  the  bay  where  the  enemy  lies  in  wait, 
To  run  your  ship  to  the  harbor's  lip  and  sink  her  across  the 

strait : 
But   better   the   golden    evening  .when   the   ships   round   heads 

for  home, 
And  the  long  gray  miles  slip  swiftly  past  in  a  swirl  of  seething 

foam, 
And  the  people  wait  at  the  haven's  gate  to  greet  the  men  who 

win  ! 
Thank  God  for  peace  !     Thank  God  for  peace,  when  the  great 

gray  ships  come  in  !  — Guy  Wetmore.  Carryl. 


January  25,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


ANOTHER  WAR  BOOK. 


Mr.-  Floyd  Gibbons  Relates  Some  of  His  War  Experiences 
On  the  French  Front. 


Mr.  Floyd  Gibbons,  who  represented  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  the  French  front,  seems  to  have  won  the 
good-will  alike  of  French  and  American  commanders. 
His  book  contains  facsimile  letters  from  Foch,  Petain, 
and  Pershing  commending  his  work  and  wishing  him 
well,  and  it  may  be  said  that  such  an  entente  cordiale 
between  soldier  and  newspaper  man  has  by  no  means 
been  the  rule  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Gibbons  writes  about  so  many  things,  he  watches 
events  from  so  wide  an  angle,  that  his  book  can  in  no 
wav  be  represented  by  quotations.  He  tells  us,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  camaraderie  between  the  soldiers  of 
America  and  of  France  and  explains  it  on  the  theory 
of  a  young  lieutenant  who  said.  "You  see,  we  think  the 
French  are  crazy  and  the  French  know  damn  well 
we  are" : 

I  saw  one  young  American  infantryman  seated  at  a  table 
in  front  of  one  of  the  sidewalk  cafes  on  the  village  square. 
He  was  dividing  his  attention  between  a  fervent  admiration 
of  the  pretty  French  waitress,  who  stood  smiling  in  front  of 
him.  and  an  intense  interest  in  the  pages  of  his  small  hand 
dictionary. 

She  had  brought  his  glass  of  beer  and  he  had  paid 
for  it,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  mutual  urge  for  further 
conversation.  The  American  would  look  first  at  her  and 
then  he  would  look  through  the  pages  of  the  book  again. 
Finally  he  gave  slow  and  painful  enunciation  of  the  fol- 
lowing   request : 

"Mad-am-moy-sell,     donnie    moy    oon    baysa." 

She  laughed  prettily  as  she  caught  his  meaning  almost 
immediately,    and    she    replied : 

"Doughboy,  ware  do  you  get  zat  stuff?" 

"Aw,  hell!"  said  the  young  infantryman,  as  he  closed 
the  book  with  a  snap.  "I  knew  they'd  let  those  sailors 
ashore    before    us." 

It  was  not  always  easy  to  convince  the  American 
soldier  that  the  Germans  were  actually  and  really  dan- 
gerous, and  as  evidence  of  this  the  author  gives  us  a 
dug-out  incident  that  probably  has  many  parallels : 

The    Major    interrupted    by    rapping    sharply    on    the    door. 

"Come  in,"  was  the  polite  and  innocent  invitation  guile- 
lessly spoken  from  below.  The  Major  had  his  helmet  on, 
so    he    couldn't    tear    his    hair. 

"Come   up  here,   you   idiots,  every  one   of  you." 

The  Major  directed  his  voice  down  into  the  hole  in 
an  unmistakable  and  official  tone.  There  was  a  scurrying  of 
feet,  and  four  men  emerged,  carrying  their  guns.  They 
were  lined  up  against  the  trench  wall. 

"At  midnight,"  the  Major  began,  "in  your  dugout  in  the 
front  line,  forty  yards  from  the  Germans,  with  no  •sentry 
at  the  door,  you  hear  a  knock  and  you  shout,  'Come  in.'  I 
commend  your  politeness,  and  I  know  that's  what  your 
mothers  taught  you  to  say  when  visitors  come,  but  this 
isn't  any  teafight  out  here.  One  German  could  have  wiggled 
over  the  top  here  and  stood  in  this  doorway  and  captured  all 
four  of  you  single-handed,  or  he  could  have  rolled  a  couple 
of  bombs  down  that  hole  and  blown  all  of  you  to  smithereens. 
What's  your  aim  in  life — hard  labour  in  a  German  prison 
camp  or  a  nice  little  wooden  cross  out  here  four  thousand 
miles  from  Punkinville  ?  Why  wasn't  there  any  sentry  at 
that    door?" 

The  Germans  were  always  anxious  to  secure  in- 
formation about  the  American  troops  and  they  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  that  end.  Mr.  Gibbons  tells  us  of  the 
capture  of  a  spy  who  very  nearly  succeeded  in  his  de- 
sign: 

The  enemy's  keen  desire  to  acquire  this  information  was 
displayed  in  the  desperate  efforts  he  made.  One  day  the 
French  troops  occupying  the  trenches  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  American  sector  encountered  a  soldier  in  an  American 
uniform,    walking    through    their    positions. 

He  was  stopped  and  questioned.  He  said  he  had  been  one 
of  an  American  patrol  that  had  gone  out  the  night  before, 
that  he  had  lost  his  way  in  Xo  Man's  Land,  and  that  he 
thought  he  was  returning  to  his  own  trenches,  when  he 
dropped  into  those  held  by  the  French. 

Although  the  man  wore  our  uniform  and  spoke  excellent 
English  and  seemed  straightforward  in  his  replies,  as  to  his 
name  and  rank  and  organization,  the  French  officer  before 
whom  he  was  brought  was  not  completely  satisfied.  To  over- 
come this  hesitancy,  the  suspected  man  opened  his  shirt  and 
produced  an  American  identification  tag  verifying  his  an- 
swers. 

The  French  officer,  still  suspicious,  ordered  the  man  held 
while  he  telephoned  to  the  American  organization  men- 
tioned, to  ascertain  whether  any  man  of  the  name  given  was 
missing    from    that   unit. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  American  Captain.  "We  lost  hint  last 
O.ctober,  when  we  were  in  the  front  line  down  in  the  Lune- 
ville  sector.  He  was  captured  with  eight  others  by  the 
Germans." 

"Well,  we've  got  him  over  here  on  your  right  flank.  He 
came  into  our  lines  this  morning — "  the  French  officer  started 
to    say. 

"Bully!"  came  the  American  interruption  over  the  wire. 
"He's  escaped  from  the  Germans  and  has  come  clear  through 
their  lines  to  get  back  to  his  company.  He'll  get  the  D.  S. 
C.  for  that.     We'll  send  right  over  for  him." 

"But  when  we  questioned  him,"  replied  the  Frenchman,  "he 
said  he  left  your  lines  only  last  night  on  patrol  and  got  lost 
in   No  Man's  Land." 

"I'll  come  right  over  and  look  at  that  party  myself,"  the 
American    Captain   hastily   replied. 

He  reached  the  French  officer's  dugout  several  hours  later 
and  the  suspect  was  brought  in. 

"He  must  be  crazy,  sir,"  the  French  orderly  said.  "He 
tried  to  kill  himself  a  few  minutes  ago  and  we  have  had 
to  hold  him." 

The  man  was  brought  into  the  dugout  between  two  poilus, 
who  held  his  arms.  The  American  Captain  took  a  careful 
look  and  said : 

"That's  not  our  man.  He  wears  our  uniform  correctly 
and  that's  our  regulation  identification  tag.  Both  of  them  must 
have  been  taken  away  from  our  man  when  he  was  captured. 
This  man   is   an  impostor." 

"He's  more  than  that,"  replied  the  Frenchman  with  a  smile. 
"He's   a   German   spy." 

The  prisoner  made  no  reply,  but  later  made  a  full  con- 
fession  of  his   act,   and   also   gave  to   his   interrogators   much 


valuable  information,  which,  however,  did  not  save  him 
from  paying  the  penalty  in  front  of  a  firing  squad.  When 
he  faced  the  rifles,  he  was  not  wearing  the  stolen  uniform. 

All  the  world  now  knows  that  there  was  a  time  in 
the  battle  of  Picardy  when  the  Germans  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  the  Allied  lines.  Mr.  Gibbons  was 
told  of  this  incident  by  Jimmy  Brady  of  Baltimore,  who 
had  helped  to  seal  the  gap  in  company  of  some 
Canadians,   Irishmen,  and  one  lone  Chinaman  : 

"  'Lad,'  says  the  Dublin  fusileer  to  me,  'I  don't  want  to 
discourage  you  for  the  life  of  me,  but  this  only  used  to  be 
the  fifth  line.  We  are  in  the  first  line  now  and  it's  up  to 
you  and  me  and  the  Chink  and  the  rest  of  us  to  keep  the 
Fritzes  out  of  Amiens.  At  this  moment  we  are  all  that's 
between.' 

"We  started  to  the  machine  guns  and  began  pouring  it  in 
on  'em.  The  minute  some  of  'em  would  start  out  of  the 
town  we  would  wither  them.  Holy  Mother,  but  what  a  beau- 
tiful  murder   it   was  ! 

"I  didn't  know  then,  and  don't  know  yet,  what  has  become 
of  all  of  the  rest  of  our  officers  and  men,  but  I  sorter  felt 
like  every  shot  I  sent  over  was  paying  'em  back  for  some 
of  their  dirty  work.  We  kept  handing  it  to  'em  hot.  You 
oughter  seen  that  Chink  talking  Mongolian  to  a  machine 
gun,  and,  believe  me,  he  sure  made  it  understand  him.  I'm 
here  to  say  that  when  a  Chink  fights,  he's*  a  fighting  son-of- 
a-gun,    and   don't   let  anybody  kid   you  different. 

"Well,  our  little  mob  held  'em  off  till  dark,  and  then 
British  Tommies  piled  in  and  relieved  us.  We  needed  it, 
because  we  hadn't  had  a  bite  in  seventy  hours  and  I  had  been 
lying  in  the  mud  and  water  for  twice  that  time.  Just  before 
relief  comes  on,  two  skulking  figures  comes  over  the  top. 
I  was  thinking  that  maybe  these  was  Hindus  or  Eskimos 
coming  to  join  our  little  international  party,  and  we  shouts 
out  to  'em  and  asks  'em  where  they  hails  from.  Both  of 
'em  yelled  back,  'Kamerad,'  and  then  I  knew  that  we'd  not 
only  held  the  fort,  but  had  captured  two  prisoners,  even  if 
they  were  deserters. 

"I  marched  'em  back  that  night  to  the  next  town  arid  took 
'em  into  a  grocery  store,  where  there  was  a  lot  of  Tommies 
helping  themselves  to  the  first  meal  in  days.  While  we  were 
eating  bread  and  cheese  and  sardines  and  also  feeding  me 
two  prisoners,  we  talks  to  them  and  finds  out  that,  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  the  Kaiser  will  never  get  their  vote 
again." 

The  taking  of  prisoners  was  always  the  occasion  of 
much  rejoicing  and  sometimes  of  hilarity.  One  of  these 
incidents  relates  to  the  same  battle  of  Picardy,  where 
the  Chinaman  so  distinguished  himself: 

As  they  approached,  I  saw  the  cause  for  some  of  the  jocu- 
larity. It  was  a  chubby  little  boyish  figure,  who  sat  perched 
up  on  the  right  shoulder  of  a  tall,  husky  Irish  Sergeant. 
The  figure  steadied  itself  by  grasping  the  Sergeant's  helmet 
with  his  left  hand.  The  Sergeant  steadied  him  by  holding 
one   right   arm   around  his  legs. 

But  there  was  no  smile  on  the  face  of  the  thus  transformed 
object.  His  chubby  countenance  was  one  of  easily  understood 
concern.  He  was  not  a  day  over  sixteen  years,  and  this  was 
quite  some  experience  for  him.  He  was  one  of  the  German 
prisoners,  and  these  happy  youngsters  from  across  the  seas 
were  bringing  him  in  almost  with  as  much  importance  as 
though  he  had  been  a  football  hero.  He  was  unhurt  and  it 
was  unnecessary  to  carry  him,  but  this  tribute  was  voluntarily 
added,  not  only  as  an  indication  of  extreme  interest,  but  to 
reassure  the  juvenile  captive  of  the  kindly  intentions  of  his 
captors. 

"Jiggers,  here's  the  Colonel's  dugout,"  one  voice  shouted. 
"Put  him  down  to  walk  now." 

The  big  Sergeant  acted  on  the  suggestion,  and  the  little 
Fritz  was  lowered  to  the  ground.  He  immediately  caught 
step  with  the  big  Sergeant  and  took  up  the  latter's  long  stride 
with  his  short  legs  and  feet  encased  in  clumsy  German  boots. 
His  soiled  uniform  had  been  the  German  field  grey  green. 
His  helmet  had  gone,  but  he  wore  well  back  on  his  head  the 
flat  round  cloth  cap.  With  his  fat  cheeks  he  looked  like  a 
typical  baker's  boy,  and  one  almost  expected  to  see  him 
carrying  a  tray   of  rolls   on   his   head. 

"For  the  luva  Mike,  Tim."  shouted  an  ambulance  man, 
"do   you    call   that   a  prisoner?" 

"Sure,  he  does  look  like  a  half  portion,"  replied  Sergeant  Tim 
with  a  smile.  "We  got  two  hundred  francs  for  a  whole  one. 
I  don't  know  what  we  can  cash  this  one  in  for." 

"He  ought  to  be  worth  more,"  someone  said ;  "that  bar- 
rage cost  a  million  dollars.  He's  the  million  dollar  baby  of  the 
raid." 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  were  to  be  found  in 
the  American  ranks.  There  was  a  labor  man  from 
Michigan  who  drank  no  beer  nor  wine,  who  refused  a 
cigarette,  and  who  drank  no  coffee  because  his  mother 
had  told  him  it  was  injurious.  And  there  was  also  the 
millionaire: 

One  day  in  the  Chatham  Hotel,  in  Paris  I  was  dining  with 
an  American  Brigadier  General,  when  an  American  soldier 
of  the  ranks  approached  the  table.  At  a  respectful  distance 
of  five  feet,  the  soldier  halted,  clicked  his  heels  and  saluted 
the  General.  He  said,  "Sir,  the  orderly  desires  permission 
to  take  the  General's  car  to  headquarters  and  deliver  the 
packages," 

"All  right.  Smith,"  replied  the  General,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"Find  out  if  my  other  uniform  is  back  yet,  and  then  get 
back  here  yourself  with  the  car  in  half  an  hour." 

"Thank  you,  sir,'  replied  the  man  as  he  saluted,  executed 
a  snappy  right  about  face  and  strode  out  of  the  dining-room. 

"Strange  thing  about  that  chauffeur  of  mine,"  said  the 
General  to  me.  "I  had  a  lot  of  extra  work  yesterday  on  his 
account.  I  had  to  make  out  his  income  tax  returns.  He  and 
his  dad  own  almost  all  the  oil  in  Oklahoma.  When  he  paid 
his  income  tax.  Uncle  Sam  got  a  little  over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  went  in  the  army  in  the  ranks.  He  is  only 
an  enlisted  private  now,  but  he's  a  good  one." 

We  do  not  know  if  the  old  gunnery  sergeant  of 
whom  the  author  tells  us  had  ever  read  Victor  Hugo, 
but  at  least  he  was  a  worthy  successor  of  the  French 
soldier  at  Waterloo  who  used  an  unprintable  expression 
when  summoned  to  surrender.  That  Frenchman,  says 
Mr.  Gibbons,  had  been  his  ideal : 

But  I  have  a  new  ideal  today.  I  found  it  in  the  Bois  de 
Belleau.  A  small  platoon  line  of  Marines  lay  on  their  faces  and 
bellies  under  the  trees  at  the  edge  of  a  wheat  field.  Two 
hundred  yards  across  that  flat  field  the  enemy  was  located  in 
trees.  I  peered  into  the  trees  but  could  see  nothing,  yet  I 
knew  that  every  leaf  in  the  foliage  screened  scores  of  German 
machine  guns  that  swept  the  field  with  lead.  The  bullets 
nipped  the  tops  of  the  young  wheat  and  ripped  the  bark  from 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  three  feet  from  the  ground  on  which 
the  Marines  lay.  The  minute  for  the  Marine  advance  was 
approaching.     An  old  gunner  Sergeant  commanded  the  platoon 


in  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant,  who  had  been  shot  and 
was  out  of  the  fight.  This  old  Sergeant  was  a  Marine  vet- 
eran. His  cheeks  were  bronzed  with  the  wind  and  sun  of 
the  seven  seas.  The  service  bar  across  his  left  breast  showed 
that  he  had  fought  in  the  Philippines,  in  Santo  Domingo,  at 
the  walls  of  Pekin,  and  in  the  streets  of  Vera  Cruz.  I  make 
no  apologies  for  his  language.  Even  if  Hugo  were  not  "my 
precedent,  I  would  make  no  apologies.  To  me  his  words  were 
classic,    if  not   sacred. 

As  the  minute  for  the  advance  arrived,  he  arose  from  the 
trees  first  and  jumped  out  into  an  exposed  edge  of  that  field 
that  ran  with  lead,  across  which  he  and  his  men  were  to 
charge.  Then  he  turned  to  give  the  charge  order  to  the  men 
of  his  platoon — his  mates — the  men   he  loved.     He  said: 

"COME  OX.  YOU  SONS-OF-BITCHES !  DO  YOU 
WAXT   TO   LIVE   FOREVER?" 

Mr.  Gibbons  tells  us  how  it  feels  to  be  wounded,  a 
mishap  that  occurred  to  him  at  Chateau  Thierry.  He 
was  hit  in  the  arm,  the  shoulder,  and  the  head,  and  he 
compares  the  first  sensations  with  a  burn  from  a 
cigarette  tip: 

I  wanted  to  see  what  time  it  was,  and  my  watch  was 
attached  to  my  left  wrist.  In  endeavoring  to  get  a  look  at  it, 
I  found  that  my  left  arm  was  stiff  and  racked  with  pain. 
Hartzell,  I  knew,  had  a  watch,  but  I  did  not  know  where  he 
was  lying,   so   I  called  out., 

He  answered  me  from  some  distance  away,  but  I  could  not 
tell  how  far  or  in  what  direction.  I  could  see  dimly,  but 
only  at  the  expense  of  great  pain.  When  he  answered  I 
shouted  back  to  him : 

"Are  you  hit?" 

"Xo,    are   you?"   he    asked. 

"Yes ;   what  time  is  it  ?"   I   asked. 

"Are  you  hit  badly?"  he  asked  in  reply. 

"Xo,  I  don't  think  so,"   I  said.     "I  think  I'm  all  right." 

"Where  are  you  hit?"  he  asked. 

"In   the   head,"   I   said  ;   "I   think  something  hit  my   eye." 

"In  the  head,  you  damn  fool,"  he  shouted,  with  just  a  bit 
of  surprise  and  anger  in  his  voice.  "How  the  hell  can  you 
be  all  right  if  you  are  hit  in  the  head?  Are  you  bleeding 
much  ?" 

"Xo,"   I   said.      "What  time   is   it,   will   you  tell   me?" 

"I'm  coming  over  to  get  you,"  shouted  Hartzell. 

"Don't  move,  you  damn  fooL  you  want  to  kill  both  of  us?" 
I  hastened  to  shout  back.  "If  you  start  moving,  don't  move 
near  me.      I   think  they  think   I'm  dead." 

"Well,  you  can't  lie  there  and  bleed  to  death,"  Hartzell  re- 
plied. "We've  got  to  do  something  to  get  to  hell  out  of  here. 
What'll  we  do?" 

"Tell  me  what  time  it  is  and  how  long  it  will  be  before 
it's  dark,"  I  asked. 

"It's  six  o'clock  now,"  Hartzell  said,  "and  it  won't  be  dark 
'til  nine;  this  is  June.     Do  you  think  you  can  stick  it  out?" 

I  told  him  I  thought  I  could,  and  we  were  silent  for  some 
time.  Both  of  us  had  the  feeling  that  other  ears — ears 
working  in  conjunction  with  eyes  trained  along  the  barrels 
of  those  machine  guns  a  hundred  yards  on  our  left — would 
:  be  aroused  to  better  marksmanship  if  we  continued  to  talk. 

Mr.  Gibbons  gives  us  a  characteristic  order  issued 
by  General  Gouraud  before  the  battle  of  Chateau 
:  Thierry : 

/To  the  French  and  American  Soldiers  of  the  Army — 
!  "We  may  be  attacked  from  one  moment  to  another.  You 
all  feel  that  a  defensive  battle  was  never  engaged  in  under 
j  more  favorable  conditions.  We  are  warned,  and  we  are  on 
our  guard.  We  have  received  strong  reinforcements  of 
infantry  and  artillery.  You  will  fight  on  ground,  which,  by 
your  assiduous  labour,  you  have  transformed  into  a  formidable 
fortress,  into  a  fortress  which  is  invincible  if  the  passages 
are   well   guarded. 

j  "The  bombardment  will  be  terrible.  You  will  endure  it 
1  without  weakness.  The  attack  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  gas 
will  be  fierce  but  your  positions  and  your  armament  are 
formidable. 

I  "The  strong  and  brave  hearts  of  free  men  beat  in  your 
j  breast.  None  will  look  behind,  none  will  give  way.  Every  man 
|  will  have  but  one  thought — 'Kill  them,  kill  them  in  abundance, 
until  they  have  had  enough.'  And  therefore  your  General 
tells  you   it   will   be   a  glorious  day." 

A  concluding  incident,  and  one  of  a  somewhat  humor- 
ous kind,  may  furnish  another  example  of  the  author's 
equipment : 

I  saw  one  of  these  American  souvenir  collectors  bound 
for  the  rear.  In  stature  he  was  one  of  the  shortest  men  I 
have  ever  seen  in  our  uniform.  He  must  have  spent  long 
years  in  the  cavalry,  because  he  was  frightfully  bowlegged. 
He  was  herding  in  front  of  him  two  enormous  German  pris- 
oners  who   towered   head   and   shoulders   above   him. 

He  manifested  a  confidence  in  his  knowledge  of  all  pris- 
oners and  things  German.  Germans  were  "foreigners."  "For- 
eigners" spoke  a  foreign  language.  Therefore  to  make  a 
German  understand  you,  it  was  only  necessary  to  speak  a 
foreign  language.  French  was  a  foreign  language,  so  the 
bowlegged  American  guard  made  use  of  his  limited  knowledge. 

"Allay!  Allay!  Allay  veet  t'-ell  outer  here,"  he  urged  his 
charges. 

He  was  wearing  his  helmet  back  on  his  head  so  that  there 
was  exposed  a  shock  of  black,  blood-matted  hair  on  his  fore- 
head. A  white  bandage  ran  around  his  forehead  and  on  the 
right  side  of  his  face  a  strip  of  cotton  gauze  connected  with 
another  white  bandage  around  his  neck.  There  was  a  red  stain 
on   the   white  gauze   over  the   right   cheek. 

His  face  was  "rinsed  with  sweat  and  very  dirty.  In  one 
hand  he  carried  a  large  chunk  of  the  black  German  war  bread 
-—once  the  property  of  his  two  prisoners.  With  his  disengaged 
hand  he  conveyed  masses  of  the  food  to  his  lips,  which 
were  circled  with  a  fresco  of  crumbs. 

His  face  was  wreathed  with  a  remarkable  smile — a  smile  of 
satisfaction  that  caused  the  corners  of  his  mouth  to  turn 
upward  toward  his  eyes.  I  also  smiled  when  I  made  a  casual 
inventory  of  the  battlefield  loot  with  which  he  had  decorated 
his  person.  Dangling  by  straps  from  his  right  hip  were  five 
holsters  containing  as  many  German  automatic  pistols  of  the 
Leuger  make,  worth  about  $35  apiece.  Suspended  from  his 
right  shoulder  by  straps  to  his  left  hip,  were  six  pairs  of 
highly  prized  German  field  glasses,  worth  about  $100  apiece. 
I  acquired  a  better  understanding  of  his  contagious  smile 
of  property  possession  when  I  inquired  his  name  and  rank. 
He  replied: 

"Sergeant   Harry    Silverstein." 

At  a  time  when  our  interest  in  war  books  is  some- 
what on  the  wane  it  is  distinctly  revived  by  a  narrative 
so  full  of  energy  as  that  of  Mr.  Floyd  Gibbons. 

"And  They  Thought  We  Wouldn't  Fight."     By 
Floyd  Gibbons.     Xew  York :  George  H.  D< 
pany. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Appointment  of  Judge  Lindley  M.  Garrison, 
former  Secretary  of  War,  as  receiver  for  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  system  has  given  fresh 
interest  to  the  position  of  the  public  service 
companies  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
lease  of  the  new  subways  to  be  operated  by  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  became 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in 
accordance  with  the  arrangement  made  last 
summer.  Theodore  B.  Shonts,  president  of 
the  Interborough,  in  a  letter  to  the  city 
authorities,  declares  that  the  city  can  gain 
nothing  "by  starving  the  Interborough  into 
bankruptcy.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  indi- 
rectly do  itself  great  financial  damage  through 
the  impairment  of  aproximately  $500,000,000 
of  securities  in  the  combined  Interborough 
system."  Mr.  Shonts  contends  that  bank- 
ruptcy is  inevitable  unless  the  company  is 
permitted  to  advance  passenger  fares,  and  he 
urges  that  action  be  taken  immediately  toward 
raising  the  fare  from  five  cents  to  eight  cents. 
The  situation  is  put  up  squarely  to  the  city 
authorities  and  the  public  service  commis- 
sion for  such  action  as  is  needed  forthwith. 
This  brings  the  Greater  New  York  section 
into  the  territory  where  the  street  railways 
are  claiming  an  increased  fare  as  the  only 
way  out  of  a  very  difficult  situation.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  trolley  lines  of  the  United 
States,  measuring  on  the  basis  of  mileage, 
have  within  the  past  year  abandoned  the 
five-cent  fare.  Most  of  the  roads  are  charging 
six  and  seven  cents,  and  some  are  asking  in 
addition  for  permission  to  charge  one  cent  for 
each  transfer  issued.  Since  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  New  York  Railways  Company 
issued  transfers  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $767,- 
7S7,  it  is  obvious  that  the  roads  as  a  whole 
would  gain  heavily  in  additional  revenue  were 
they  able  to  cut  out  the  transfer  privilege 
altogether.  This  change  will  be  difficult  to 
make  in  New  York,  however,  since  the  com- 
munity has  acquired  the  "transfer  habit,"  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  passengers 
enjoy  two  rides  for  five  cents.  Should  the 
local  companies  be  permitted  to  impose  an 
eight-cent  fare  it  would  mean  a  radical  change 
at  a  time  when  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
extremely  burdensome. 

The  position  of  some  of  the  trolley  com- 
panies here  and  elsewhere,  however,  is  be- 
coming serious.  One  has  only  to  examine  the 
statement  of  earnings  to  see  how  impossible 
it  will  be  for  the  companies  to  make  both 
ends  meet  unless  they  are  granted  an  increased 
fare.  Many  of  the  companies  are  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  cannot  supply  themselves  with 
necessary  equipment,  owing  to  their  inability 
to  sell  securities  on  advantageous  terms.  The 
price  of  rails,  cars,  and  all  other  materials 
used  by  street  railway  companies  has  increased 
so  sharply  since  the  war  began  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  these  carriers  to  make  both 
ends  weet  with  a  five-cent  fare,  even  disre- 
garding the  sensational  increase  in  the  labor 
cost.  , 

Various  State  commissions  have  recognized 
this  situation,  and,  by  granting  the  increases 
asked,  have  made  it  possible  for  the  companies 
affected  to  continue  in  business.  Since  Presi- 
dent Wilson  called  attention  several  weeks  ago 
to  the  predicament  of  the  companies,  their 
position  has  become  much  more  serious  be- 
cause of  the  further  advance  in  wages  which 
the  War  Labor  Board  lias  forced  many  of  them 
to  grant.  In  enforcing  the  higher  wage 
schedules,  however,  the  board  in  many  in- 
stances has  recommended  that  the  trolley 
companies  be  permitted  to  increase  fares  and 
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so  provide  their  employees  with  a  wage  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  greatly  increased  cost  of 
living. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  the  question  of 
increased  trolley  fares  should  be  satisfac- 
torily solved.  Inasmuch  as  the  whole  coun- 
try is  agitating  these  increases,  it  would  seem 
to  be  wise  for  some  Federal  commission  to 
conduct  a  thorough-going  investigation  in  the 
effort  to  get  a  report  upon  the  exact  facts. 
The  street  railway  companies  have  in  many 
instances  been  limited  by  franchise  to  the 
five-cent  fare,  but  the  time  has  apparently  come 
when  this  limit  must  be  raised,  if  the  operating 
companies  are  to  continue  to  render  high- 
grade   service   to    the  public. 

What  has  happened  in  New  York  city  since 
the  year  opened  has  been  calculated  to  inter- 
est all  trolley-using  communities  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  companies.  These  roads  cannot 
continue  on  the  old  basis  of  fare,  if  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  greatly  increased  wages  and  to 
pay  almost  as  much  for  second-hand  rails  as 
they  formerly  paid  for  new  ones.  The  day 
of  five-cent  trolley  fare  seems  to  be  over,  and 
the  Government  may  be  forced  before  long  to 
mint  seven-cent  pieces,  in  order  to  provide 
the  public  with  a  convenient  coin. — The 
Nation. 


seemed  likely  to  reach  $11,000,000,000  for 
the  full  six  months,  or  at  the  enormous  rate 
of  about  $22,000,000,000  per  year.  Included 
in  this  were  loans  to  foreign  governments  to 
the  amount  of  $2,047,986,697.  For  the  full 
month  of  December,  disbursements  were  about 
$2,100,000,000. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  last  month  has 
been  the  heavy  gain  of  savings  bank  deposits. 
In  the  savings  banks  of  New  York  city  largely 
patronized  by  the  foreign-born  element,  this 
has  been  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  with  abun- 
dant evidence  that  hoarding  had  been  prac- 
ticed since  the  entrance  of  this  country  into 
the  war.  In  some  instances  the  money  came 
back  in  the  original  straps  in  which  it  had 
been  withdrawn. — Bulletin  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  of  $142,454,- 
752.62  for  the  week  ended  January  18,  set  a 
new  high  mark  in  the  city's  banking  history. 
The  previous  high-water  mark  was  reached 
during  the  week  ended  October  9  last  year, 
when  the  exchanges  totaled  $140,688,565.65. 
Figures  for  the  last  week  show  a  gain  of 
$1,766,186.97  over  the  high  weekly  record 
for    1918. 


The  United  States  foreign  trade  balance 
for  the  ten  years,  1905  to  1914,  inclusive, 
was  less  than  $5,000,000,000.  but  in  the  next 
four  years  the  balance  exceeded  $11,000,000,- 
000,  the  influence,  of  course,  of  war  conditions. 
We  have  a  tremendous  advantage  over  the 
rest  of  the  world  at  the  "jump-off"  into  peace, 
and  if  the  discussions  at  Versailles  are  satis- 
factorily concluded  we  may  face  the  future 
with   every  confidence. 

Temporarily,  however,  there  are  a  good 
many  restraining  influences.  The  railroads 
are  still  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  the  Wash- 
ington fog  is  so  thick  that  it  is  a  question 
how  soon  or  how  at  a.ll  they  can  disentangle 
themselves.  Certainly  government  ownership 
is  earning  no  laurels.  We  have  State  poli- 
tics more  or  less  rampant  in  our  business 
affairs  also.  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit's  bank- 
ruptcy is  a  reflection  of  its  presence.  Cer- 
tainly if  former  fares  were  fair,  increased 
fares  under  current  conditions  would  only  be 
just.  The  local  traction  situation  is  pregnant 
with  the  same  sorry  experience  for  home 
investors  as  was  the  New  Haven  situation 
some  years  ago  for  the  investors  of  New 
England.  It  is  a  question  what  will  happen 
to  telephone  and  telegraph  and  other  public 
utilities  where  the  Government  has  control. 
Another  influence  of  restraint  is  in  the 
general  readjustment  of  prices  in  various 
trades.  Evidently  the  steel  and  copper  shares 
are  reflecting  some  anxiety  in  this  regard.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  wages  can  be  maintained 
when  production  and  prices  are  both  falling 
off. 


The  Lumbermen's  Trust  Company  are  offer- 
ing $400,000,  Washington  Water  Power  Com- 
pany one-year  collateral  trust  coupon  6  per 
cent  notes,  dated  January  15,  1919,  due  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1920.  These  notes  are  the  direct 
obligation  of  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Company,  Spokane,  Washington,  secured  by 
$3,600,000  first  refunding  mortgage  gold  bonds 
of  the  company.  The  assets  of  the  company 
aggregate  $28,000,000,  and  its  net  earnings 
for  1918  were  nearly  three  times  its  interest 
charges.  Price,  99  and  accrued  interest,  to. 
yield  about  7.05  per  cent.  Also,  $350,000 
Pacific  Power  and  Light  Company  first  and 
refunding  (now  first)  mortgage  5  per  cent 
gold  bonds,  dated  Augst  1,  1910,  due  August 
1,  1930.  This  company  serves  forty-seven 
communities  and  their  surrounding  territory 
in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  operating  both  hydro-electric  and  steam- 
electric  power  plants,  furnishing  electricity 
for  light  and  power  and  also  gas,  water 
works  and  electric  city  and  interurban  railway 
properties.  It  occupies  a  very  strong  position 
and  is  deservingly  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
public  utility  companies  on  the  Coast.  The 
common  stock  is  all  owned  by  interests  closely 
affiliated  with  the  General  Electric  Company. 
The  company's  excellent  management  is  evi- 
denced by  steady  increased  net  earnings. 
Price,  89^J  and  interst,  yielding  about  6.25 
per  cent.  Detailed  information  will  be  gladly 
sent  upon  request  to  the  Lumbermen's  Trust 
Company,    Hobart   Building,    San   Francisco. 


The  statement  of  condition  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  at  the  close 
of  business  Friday,  issued  Saturday,  January 
18,  records  a  gain  of  $7,963,000  in  total  re- 
sources over  the  previous  week.  The  gain 
in  the  total  was  due  to  an  increase  in  un- 
collected items  (deducted  from  gross  deposits). 


The  money  market  has  had  an  easier  feeling 
during  the  past  month,  and  rates  have  worked 
lower,  although  the  actual  change  in  the  de- 
mand for  money  and  condition  of  the  banks  is 
small.  The  figures  for  the  total  earning  assets 
of  the  reserve  banks  on  December  27th  were 
$2,318,170,000,  as  against  the  record  figures, 
$2,370,019,000  on  December  6th,  and  the  total 
loans  and  investments  of  member  banks 
(other  than  loans  on  Government  securities) 
were  $10,226,132,000,  as  against  $10,657,690,- 
000,  the  record,  on  November  1st.  The  inter- 
est rate  on  first-class  time  loans  is  down  from 
6  per  cent  to  5J^,  and  call  loans  were  as  low 
as  4  per  cent  during  the  month,  but  firmed 
up  in  the  holidays  to   6. 

The  future  of  the  money  market  depends 
upon  the  activity  of  general  business.  The  de- 
mand for  money  increased  steadily  during  the 
war,  owing  to  the  insistent  and  practically 
unlimited  demands  of  the  Government  and 
the  constant  increase  in  wages  and  prices. 
With  the  war  over,  the  Government's  needs  for 
ready  money,  although  temporarily  greater, 
will  decline,  and  as  business  slackens  and 
wages  and  prices  decline,  less  credit  will  be 
reguired.  The  movement  has  not  gone  far 
enough  yet  to  make  much  showing  in  the 
totals. 

Up  to  and  including  December  27th,  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  Treasury  from  and  includ- 
ing July  1st,  exclusive  of  payments  on  the 
public    debt,    aggregated    $10,402,082,328,    and 


A  new  firm  of  investment  bankers  will  soon 
be  established,  to  be  known  as  the  Freeman, 
Smith  &  Camp  Company,  with  offices  in  San 
Francisco  and  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
This  new  investment  house,  which  will  be 
operated  under  the  most  experienced  men,  will 
specialize  in  Government,  municipal  and  high- 
grade  corporation  issues.  Gilbert  W.  Smith, 
formerly  San  Francisco  manager  for  the  Lum- 
bermen's Trust  Company  will  be  the  resident 
partner  of  the  new  firm.  Mr.  F.  A.  Freeman 
was  former  vice-president  of  the  Lumber- 
men's Trust  Company,  and  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Camp  was  former  secretary  of  the  same  com- 
pany. 


With  the  suspension  of  activities  by  the 
Capital  Issues  Committee,  the  country  has 
once  more  what  is  virtually  a  free  market 
for  corporate  loans.  Secretary  Glass  in  an- 
nouncing the  retirement  of  the  committee 
said  that  it  would  be  held  intact,  so  that 
it  could  resume  its  activities  should  it  be 
found  that  the  security  markets  were  be- 
coming congested  and  tire  forthcoming  Liberty 
Loan  was  imperilled.  During  the  coming 
twelve  months  about  $350,000,000  of  railroad 
securities  will  mature.  This  total  represents 
an  increase  of  about  $12,000,000  as  compared 
with  the  volume  of  loans  maturing  in  1918. 
The  probability  is  that  these  maturities  can 
be  easily  provided  forr  if  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  railroad  problem  is  arrived  at  by 
Congress.  An  important  feature  of  the  new 
financial  year  will  be  the  falling  due  of 
twelve  important  foreign  government  loans 
which  were  put  out  during  the  first  and  second 
years  of  the  world  war.  These  maturities 
aggregate  about  $666,000,000  and  are  likely 
to  have  an  important  influence  in  the  foreign 
exchange  market.  It  is  expected  that  the 
forthcoming  United  States  Government  loan 
will  amount  to  $5,000,000,000  at  least.  The 
markets  are  being  prepared  for  this  financing 
by  the  fortnightly  sales  of  Treasury  certificates 
of  indebtedness  which  will  be  accepted  in 
payment   for  the   new  bonds. 

Various  States  and  municipalities  will  bring 
out  new  loans  as  soon  as  the  investment 
markets  are  ready  for  them.  This  demand  is 
natural,  because  of  the  relatively  small  financ- 
ing of  this  character  attempted  last  year,  when 
less  than  $261,000,000  was  borrowed  for  per- 
manent improvement  and  refunding  purposes, 
as  compared  with  nearly  $445,000,000  so  bor- 
rowed during  the  previous  year.  Municipal 
and  State  bonds  as  a  class  suffered  less  than 
any  other  group  of  bonds  during  the  war  mar- 
kets of  last  year,  the  broader  buyng  of  these 
issues  being  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
popularity  of  all  tax-exempt  bonds.  The 
heavy  over-subscription  for  the  $65,000,000 
telephone  loan  in  New  York,  together  with 
spirited  buying  of  high-grade  bonds,  shows 
that    the    reinvestment    of    January    dividens 
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has  been  an  important  factor  this  month. 
These  dividends  amounted  to  nearly  $357,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  about  $13,000,000  in 
such  disbursements  over  a  year  ago,  the  gain 
being  accounted  for  largely  by  the  new  interest 
payments   on   Liberty   Loans. 

The  volume  of  December  trading  in  bonds 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  last  month 
reached  $385,711,000,  total  sales  for  the  full 
twelve  months  of  1918  being  $2,093,756,550. 
Both  these  totals  represented  new  high  record 
figures,  the  December  trading  of  1917  footing 
up  only  $112,691,500,  and  for  the  full  twelve 
months  of  that  year  $1,052,346,950.  Trans- 
actions in  bonds  during  1918  were  very 
largely  expanded  through  the  appearance  in 
the  market  of  two  Liberty  Loan  issues,  aggre- 
gating over  $11,000,000,000.  In  the  course  of 
the  heavy  liquidation  in  the  various  Liberty 
Loan  issues  during  the  close  of  last  month, 
new  low  price  levels  were  touched.  Various 
explanations  have  been  put  forth  to  account 
for  this  broad  liquidation,  the  chief  contrib- 
uting cause  no  doubt  being  the  desire  of  large 
holders  to  sell  their  bonds  so  as  to. show  what 
their  losses  were  in  the  income  tax  schedules 
for  1918.  Another  factor  was  the  selling  by 
small  holders,  to  provide  the  spending  money 
which  was  needed  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Still  another  cause  for  the  extensive  offerings 
of  these  bonds  was  the  release  of  war  workers 
from  the  industries  which  had  paid  them  rec- 
ord wages.  A  portion  of  the  selling  was  also 
accounted  for  by  the  distribution  of  Liberty 
Bonds  as  dividends  by  the  various  corpora- 
tions. 

Elaborate  arrangements  are  being  made  by 
various  corporations  to  enlarge  their  foreign 
trade  during  the  coming  year.  Through  the 
organization  of  well-equipped  selling  agencies, 
it  will  be  possible  for  various  exporters  to 
unite  in  placing  their  merchandise  advantage- 
ously in  foreign  markets.  All  such  develop- 
ment depends  largely,  however,  on  the  in- 
crease of  shipping  facilities  through  the  con- 
struction of  new  vessels  and  the  release  of 
tonnage  by  the  Government.  The  urgent 
need  for  such  increase  in  shipipng  space  ex- 
plains also  the  eagerness  of  the  Shipping 
Board  to  continue  heavy  production  at  yards 
which  were  operated  on  a  capacity  basis  during 
the  war  period.  In  various  ways,  however, 
American  corporations  and  business  men  are 
arranging  to  strengthen  their  selling  facilities 
in  foreign  markets  so  as  to  materally  enlarge 
their  sales  abroad.  Recent  amendments  to 
the  laws  governing  such  operations  have  made 
it  easier  for  our  business  men  to  conduct 
their  negotiations,  but  complaint  is  still  heard 
that  we  Americans  are  less  alive  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  expanding  international  trade  than 
are  our  foreign  competitors.  Various  trade 
bodies  and  commissions  are,  however,  invest- 
igating the  possibilities  for  American  trade 
in  the  different  fields  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
South  America. — Monthly  Business  Outlook, 
Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank. 
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West  Coast  -  San  Francisco 
Life  Insurance  Company 

C.  O.  G.  MILLER,  President 

What  About  Your  Inheritance  Taxes? 


"West  Coast  Service" 
enables  you,  at  a  compara- 
tively slight  cost,  to  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund  for  the 
immediate  payment  of  these 
taxes  when  they  become 
due,  thus  leaving  your 
estate  wholly  intact. 

State    and    federal    laws 
require  payment    of  these 
taxes  in  cash,  without  delay,  when   due, 
and  are  a  direct  lien  upon  the  estate. 

Expert  information  covering  the  subject 
furnished  upon  request.  Telephone  Kearny 
4353,  write  or  call  in  person. 

CHAS.  W.  HELSER,  Vice-President 

West  Coast  Life  Building 
376  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  SPIRIT  IN  CITIES. 


War-Made  Reunions. 

Some  remarkable  stories  of  strange  meet- 
ings have  been  brought  out  by  the  war.  Twelve 
years  ago  the  eldest  son  of  a  Midland  doctor 
quarreled  with  his  fatheY  and  emigrated  to 
Canada.  He  held  no  communication  with 
his  family  and  when  the  war  broke  out, 
joined  up.  A  few  months  ago  he  was  badly 
wounded,  and  the  doctor  who  attended  to 
him  at  the  casualty  clearing-station  proved 
to  be  his  own  father,  the  meeting  resulting 
in    a    happy    reconciliation. 

Twin  brothers  ran  away  from  home  when 
they  were  boys,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and, 
subsequently  quarreling,  they  parted,  one  set- 
tling in  Australia,  the  other  in  Africa.  Both 
married,  and  each  sent  a  son  to  the  war. 
The  sons  were  wounded,  and  lay  side  by  side 
in  the  hospital  without  knowing  they  were 
related  to  one  another.  The  Australian's 
father  was  in  England  on  business,  while  the 
South  African's  father  came  over  to  see  his 
son  and  met  his  twin  brother  at  the  bedside 
of  the  wounded  boys — and  shook  hands  again. 

Among  other  extraordinary  similar  in 
stances  which  might  be  cited  is  that  of  the 
matron  of  an  auxiliary  hospital  in  France, 
who  had  quarreled  with  her  daughter  six 
years  previously,  on  account  of  the  latter's 
marriage  to  a  man  she  objected  to.  The 
daughter  went  abroad  with  her  husband,  who 
was  ultimately  killed  in  the  war.  She  after- 
ward devoted  herself  to  nursing  and  was 
appointed  to  the  hospital  where  her  mother, 
quite  unknown  to   her,   was   matron. 


From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  distributed  the 
equivalent  of  four  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
every  minute  among  the  British  soldiers  and 
those  of  the  Allies. 


The  Bank  of  Service 

An  illuminative  measure  of  the  quality 
of  Anglo  service,  its  appreciation  by 
bankers  and  commercial  public  is  to 
be  found  in  the  record  of  our  growth: 

DEPOSITS 

April  28,  1909 $18,686,555.53 

DECEMBER  31,  1918.    72,334,406.22 

RESOURCES 

April  28,  1909 $26,156,224.32 

DECEMBER  31, 1918.   115,134,798.17 

We  invite  banks,  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals to  submit  their  banking  and 
investment  problems,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  assuring  them  of  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  our  experts. 


The  Anglo  &  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Expert     Adams    Sees    a   Quest    of   Beauty    in    City 
Planning. 


On  a  recent  trip  to  "see  America,"  I  have 
discovered  many  things  in  many  cities  that 
Los  Angeles  could  well  consider  as  to  city 
planning.  But  it  was  also  gratifying  to  find 
that  she  could  show  others  in  her  own  way, 
too.  I  can  tell  you  best  of  things  of  interest 
in  other  towns  if  you  will  let  me  sketch  them 
to  you  in  the  order  of  my  visits,  even  if  I 
seem   to   jump    around. 

San  Francisco  you  all  know.  I  consider 
her  broad,  diagonal  Market  Street  the  one 
finest  detail  of  city  planning  that  I  know  of 
in  America — one  great  central  artery  extend- 
ing northeast  and  southwest,  so  that  all  streets 
running  east  or  west  or  north  or  south  finally 
swing  into  it.  If  figures  could  be  tabulated 
to  show  what  that  plan  saves  in  travel  and 
hauling  in  one  year  they  would  be  astounding. 

Of  all  the  cities  that  talk  of  civic  centers 
and  pray  for  them,  San  Francisco  is  of  the 
very  few  that  have  achieved  a  real  one.  The 
dominant  features  of  the  stately  square  are 
the  splendid  City  Hall  and  Municipal  Audi- 
torium and  Opera  House.  This  center  is 
wisely  placed  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  the  broad- 
est of  their  streets,  just  off  Market,  and  just 
where  the  Panhandle  of  Golden  Gate  Park 
will  strike  it  if  they  ever  raise  the  nerve 
and  money  to  carry  it  to  the  city,  as  they 
hope. 

In  her  general  checkerboard  street  plan, 
San  Francisco  has  been  even  uglier  than  Los 
Angeles;  for,  being  hillier,  she  has  less  ex- 
cuse. But  at  last  they  are  learning  there, 
and  every  new  subdivision  of  consequence  is 
laid  out  on  curves  following  the  natural  con- 
tours. 

Oakland  and  her  proud  suburb  of  Piedmont 
on  the  hills  are  doing  the  same.  There,  too, 
they  have  taken  a  wonderful  step  in  city 
planning.  They  have  abolished  the  hideous 
curse  of  poles  on  the  streets.  All  the  wires 
are  being  put  in  conduits  in  the  alleys.  Think 
what  beauty  eould  thus  be  added  to  our  Fig- 
ueroa   Street  or   Pasadena  Avenue ! 

In  Oakland,  and  later  in  Detroit  and  Den- 
ver, I  found  a  bit  of  city  planning  that  could 
bring  us  a  lot  of  comfort  here.  Through 
streets  that  are  near  the  business  center,  but 
free  of  car  lines  ( like  our  Olive  and  Los 
Angeles  Street),  they  have  set  aside  a  central 
strip  for  automobile  parking  and  lined  it  off 
into  rectangles,  just  machine  size.  This  leaves 
the  curbsides  free  and  does  away  with  that 
aggravation  we  all  know  of  hunting  along 
the  curb  for  parking  room  and  finding  per- 
haps three  or  four  openings  just  too  small. 

On  dismounting  in  Cheyenne,  hot  and 
dusty,  I  found  at  almost  every  corner  free 
sanitary  drinking  fountains  of  cool  water. 
Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  pleasing 
first  impression  that  one  little  thing  makes 
for  the  city.  Later  I  found  the  same  blessed 
bit  of  city  planning  throughout  Des  Moines, 
Detroit,  Chicago  and  Salt  Lake.  Think  what 
such  a  little  item  could  mean  in  our  thirsty 
climate ! 

From  the  cultivated  parks  of  Des  Moines 
we  can  learn  a  lesson  of  appreciation  for 
our  southland  climate.  Every  year,  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  the  gardeners  store  away  in  the 
hothouses  enough  cuttings  and  roots  for  next 
year's  flower  beds ;  and  on  the  15th  the 
public  are  turned  loose  to  take  whatever  re- 
maining plants  they  want  into  their  houses 
for  winter  potting. 

I  think  that  wide-awake  Des  Moines  gives 
herself  the  most  vital  advertisement  that  any 
city  could.  She  has  a  live-wire  commission 
that  absolutely  guarantees  employment  to  any- 
one who  will  settle  there,  and  even  goes  so 
far,  if  one  has  a  trade  or  profession,  as  to 
try  to  start  him  in  that  particular  line.  That 
is  what  I  call   spiritual   city  planning. 

As  to  Chicago,  she  has  moved  the  graves 
from  an  old  cemetery  and  made  it  into  a 
beautiful,  gay  park  (North  Broadway,  please 
take  notice).  She  has  spent  more  than  a 
million  to  build  a  magnificent  pleasure  pier 
to  entertain  the  populace,  and  placed  its  sum- 
mer dance  halls  and  band  stands  and  concert 
rooms  and  picnic  decks  a  whole  mile  out 
above  the  lake,  to  catch  the  cool  breezes  they 
need  so  much  there.  She  has  built  a  series  of 
beautiful   bathing   beaches. 

She  has  even  built  golf  links  where  any 
clean  person  can  have  a  private  locker  by 
the  year  and  fresh  towels  daily,  for  half  a 
dollar  a  year;  and  even  refunds  that  hall 
dollar  if  the  locker  key  is  turned  in  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  She  has  built  a  system  of 
parked  boulevards  whereon  one  can  circulate 
for  hours  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  She 
has  even  bought  and  is  tearing  down  block- 
after  block  of  brick  and  stone  buildings  six 
and  eight  stories  high,  just  to  widen  Michigan 
Avenue  along  the  lake  front  and  give  the 
people   airing  spaces   of  lawn   along  the   side. 

Detroit  has  done  wonders  with  diagonal 
arteries  radiating  from  a  central  campus,  and 
filled  the  anglee  that  they  might  make  with 
little  parks  that  give  the  city  a  look  of  gaiety 
and  prosperity  I  saw  nowhere  else.     The  col- 


lection  of  statues   and   monuments   therein   is 
splendid. 

The  stupendous  city  planning  of  New  York 
is  too  well  advertised  to  take  much  time  for 
here.  The  magnifient  parked  boulevards.  Riv- 
erside Drive  and  Grand  Concourse  are  won- 
derfully beautiful  in  design,  so  are  Central 
Park  and  Bronx  Park  ;  also  Prospect  Park  in 
Brooklyn,  but  all  are  badly  kept,  full  of  dead 
trees  and  mangy  lawn,  and  some  of  the  stat- 
uary is  unpardonably  ugly. 

As  to  parks,  I  did  not  see  any  city  where 
they  are  better  kept  than  in  Los  Angeles. 
Nor,  must  I  honestly  admit,  did  I  see  any 
quite  so  badly  designed  as  most  of  ours. 

From  Boston  we  can  learn  two  great  les- 
sons. One  has  to  do  with  the  tearing  up  of 
good  (and  often  new)  pavements  that  we  tol- 
erate here  to  an  unbelievable  degree.  When 
for  any  reason  a  Boston  street  is  to  be  dis- 
turbed, notice  is  given  to  all  public  service 
corporations  and  property  owners  that  if  they 
want  to  put  any  pipes,  wires,  etc.,  under  that 
street,  then  and  then  only  is  their  time,  as 
it  is  not  to  be  touched  again  for  a  number  of 
years.  Think  of  the  expense  and  discomfort 
such  a  sane  law  would  save  us  here ! 

Boston's  other  lesson  is  on  the  preservation 
of  every  landmark  as  a  shrine.  It  is  heart- 
rending to  think  what  California  has  lost  in 
allowing  so  many  of  the  old  missions  and 
haciendas   to    crumble   away   forever. 

Philadelphia  has  the  same  veneration — prac- 
tical veneration,  too — for  landmarks.  Yet 
she  hasn't  the  enterprise  to  label  her  down- 
town streets  ! 

St.  Louis  has  a  glorious  system  of  parks, 
badly  kept ;  the  most  magnificent  botanical 
gardens,  badly  kept ;  a  superb  open-air  thea- 
tre, badly  kept,  but  with  the  most  beautiful 
proscenium  arch,  I  suppose,  in  all  the  world, 
an  arch  made  of  two  grand  old  living  forest 
trees. 

Kansas  City  has  done  wonders  with  little ; 
has  built  a  great  auditorium  that  brings  the 
biggest  conventions  there ;  built,  with  fewer 
people  and  less  money  than  we  have  here, 
such  an  auditorium  as  we  need  so  sadly. 
And,  with  far  less  beautiful  natural  scenery 
than  we  have,  has  thrown  about  the  city  a 
great  system  of  boulevards  so  beautifully 
parked  that  no  one  looks  beyond  to  see 
whether  there   is   scenery  or  not. 

Little  Denver,  I  should  say,  has  done  more 
real  city  planning,  in  proportion  to  her  size, 
than  any  other  city.  The  one  item  alone  of 
enforced  fire-proof  construction  for  all  build- 
ings of  every  sort,  is  in  itself  a  tremendous 
thing.  She  is  building  a  Civic  Center  in  per- 
fect taste.  In  the  open-air  theatre  there,  she 
is  even  going  so  far  as  to  construct  the 
back  wall  of  plate  glass,  because  it  would 
otherwise  have  cut  off  a  cherished  view. 

Because  she  is  really  out  in  the  plains  and 
has  advertised  her  Rockies  a  lot  more  than 
she  can  really  show  them,  she  has  set  aside 
a  high  point  in  one  of  the  parks,  and  built 
a  great,  beautiful  pavilion  of  white  marble, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  view  of  the 
mountains  to  those  who  mount  it. 

Probably  America's  one  real  city  made  to 
order,  and  that  along  ideal  lines,  is  Salt  Lake 
City.  Her  wide  streets,  with  streams  of  moun- 
tain water  flowing  though  the  gutters,  her 
drinking  fountains  everywhere,  her  system  of 
street  names  and  numbers  such  that  one 
knows  just  where  a  place  is  by  merely  hear- 
ing the  address,  all  these  represent  perfect 
city  planning. — From  an  address  at  Los  An- 
geles by  Charles  G.  Adams,  City  Planning 
Expert. 


REDEEMING  THE  BLIND. 


At  the  Red  Cross  Institute  in  New  York, 
recently.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the  blind  Eng- 
lish editor,  described  the  adaptability  of  blind 
men  to  many  sorts  of  work  and  of  their 
excelling  in  some  lines  those  with  perfect 
vision.  He  even  spoke  of  civil  engineers  and 
architects  who  had  returned  to  their  pro- 
fessions after  losing  their  sight  and  who  are 
doing  even  better  work  than  before  they  went 
to  war. 

"It  may  surprise  you,"  he  said,  "to  learn 
that  we  turn  out  shorthand  writers  who  do 
125  words  a  minute,  telephone  operators  who 
are  better  than  the  average,  masseurs  whose 
keenness  of  touch  makes  them  superior  to 
the  best  who  are  not  blind,  basket  makers 
who  make  better  baskets  than  those  who  can 
see,  hatmakers  who  qualify  with  the  leaders 
of  their  trade,  cobblers  who  can  sole  or  patch 
a  shoe  as  expertly  as  their  fellows,  poultry 
farmers  who  can  take  a  bird  in  their  hands 
and  tell  their  breed,  age  and  other  qualities  ; 
men  who  operate  intricate  machinery,  and 
barbers  who  have  returned  to  their  profession 
and  who  in  several  instances  have  become 
proprietors    of   growing  establishments. 

"The  especial  point  of  our  work  is.  'Once 
a  member  of  our  fellowship,  always  a  mem- 
ber.' We  do  not  turn  a  man  out  and  say  to 
him,  'Now  you  have  a  trade,  go  about  your 
business;  we  have  done  all  we  can  for  you.' 
Not  by  any  means.  We  follow  up  that  man 
as   long  as   he   lives,    and   in  every   way   keep 


PUT  YOUR  PROPERTY  IN  TRUST 

If  you  provide  that  your  estate  shall  be 
handled  by  this  Company  as  trustee,  it 
will  have  the  advantage  of  business-like. 
safe  and  economical  management,  exact 
accounting,  and  the  knowledge  of  men 
having  wide  business  experience. 
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464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


on  helping  him.  He  can  never  get  away  from 
us  unless   he  wants  to. 

"I  went  to  see  a  blinded  soldier  in  an  Eng- 
lish hospital.  He  was  pretty  much  funked, 
but  after  I  talked  with  him  for  a  while  he 
began  to  brace  up,  and  finally  said :  'Well, 
you  actually  make  a  man  feel  like  blindness 
is  a  wonderful  thing  to  possess.'  That's  the 
spirit  we  try  to  put  into  men — that  there  is 
a  lot  of  fun  to  be  had  in  the  world,  even  if 
one  doesn't  see  all  that  goes  on  about  him. 

"A  blind  person  becomes  used  to  a  cer- 
tain environment  and  acts  as  if  he  could  see. 
One  day  I  was  walking  rapidly  along  a  cer- 
tain street  with  which  I  was  familiar,  when 
I  ran  bump  into  another  man.     The  man  said: 

"  'Why  the  hell  don't  you  look  where  you 
are    going  ?' 

"  'Why  the  hell  don't  you,"  I  replied. 

"  'I'm  waiting  for  your  answer,'  he  said. 

"  'I'm  blind,'  said  I. 

"  'Oh,  rats,'  said  he,  and  gruffly  turned 
away." 

Sir  Arthur  said  that  his  association  tried 
to  return  every  blind  man  to  his  original  oc- 
cupation and  generally  succeeds. 

"It  is  not  as  hard  as  you  might  think,"  he 
added,  "for  the  reason  that  where  3-ou  lose 
one  faculty  you  adopt  another.  If  you  can't 
see,  you  begin  to  use  your  wits.  You  got 
along  without  them  before,  but  when  you're 
blind  you  have  to  make  up  for  it  somehow." 
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INTERESTING    FICTION 

"The  Flame  That  Is  France" 

By  HENRY  MALHERBE 
Won  the  Goncourt  Prize,  $1. 


"THE  GOLDEN  BIRD" 

By  Maria  Thompson  Daviess,  $1.35 


"Maggie  of  Virginsburg" 

By  HELEN  R.  MARTIN,  $1.40 


Mail  Orders  Filled 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Sir  Colin  C.  Scott-Mo  ncrieff. 

Sir  Colin  C.  Scott-Moncrieff  is  fortunate  in 
his  biographer.  His  niece,  Mary  Albright 
Hollings,  has  undertaken  what  was  certainly  a 
labor  of  love,  and  she  has  wisely  performed 
it  through  the  instrumentality  of  her  uncle's 
letters  with  such  brief  elucidations  as  were 
necessary  to  a  continuous  narrative.  The 
method  is  an  effective  one.  Character  is  bet- 
ter revealed  by  letters  than  in  any  other  way, 
and  the  reader  is  spared  those  unreasoned 
panegyrics  that  always  arouse  suspicion  and 
impatience. 

It  is  indeed  easy  to  construct  a  biography 
from  such  letters  as  these.  They  furnish  the 
portrait  of  a  man  who  had  not  only  unusual 
capacity  in  his  profession  of  engineer,  but  who 
showed  himself  to  be  also  a  wise  adminis- 
trator, ever  attentive  to  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity and  to  the  interests  of  a  politically 
undeveloped  people.  Sir  Colin  Scott-Mon- 
crieff was  superintendent  of  irrigation  works 
in  India  for  over  twenty  years.  His  activities 
were  then  transferred  to  Egypt,  where  he 
solved  the  problem  of  the  Nile  floods  and  in- 
cidentally secured  the  freedom  of  the  people 
from  the  slavery  of  the  corvee.  Subsequently 
we  find  him  in  Central  Asia  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Russian  government  and  concerning 
himself  with  the  Oxus  floods,  and  finally  he 
became  Under  Secretary  for  Scotland  in  the 
British  Parliament,  where  he  was  to  display 
still   another  facet   of  his  remarkable   powers. 

Sir  Colin  belonged  to  the  old  school  of 
letter-writers.  That  is  to  say  he  wrote  with- 
out evident  haste,  and  with  that  respect  for 
the  recipient  that  exacted  a  complete  and 
careful  presentation  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
His  letters  are  as  "thorough"  as  his  river 
dams,  models  of  exposition  and  reflecting  a 
kindly  and  manful  character  that  it  is  well  to 
know,  even  though  it  be  only  through  the 
comparatively  colorless  medium  of  the  printed 
page. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Colin  C.  Scott-Moncrieff, 
K.  C.  S.  I.,  K.  C.  M.  G-,  R.  E.,  LL.  D.,  etc. 
Edited  by  Mary  Albright  Hollings.  London:  John 
Murray. 

Tin  Cowrie  Dass. 
The  author  gives  us  a  vivid  little  story  of 
the  secret  service  in  India.  Tin  Cowrie  Dass, 
accused  by  a  blackmailer  of  the  murder  of 
his  idiot  brother,  takes  refuge  in  flight.  He 
is  instrumental  in  warning  the  authorities  of 
a  bomb  plot  and  is  promptly  enlisted  into  the 
service  and  sent  to  a  far-off  villiage  to  investi- 
gate a  mysterious  political  crime.  He  not 
only  succeeds  in  arresting  an  interesting  mur- 
deress who  dispenses  poison  with  an  aplomb 
that  is  almost  attractive,  but  he  discovers 
that  he  himself  is  the  heir  to  one  of  the 
native  principalities.  The  charm  of  the  story 
is  not  so  much  in  its  narrative — admirable 
though  it  is — as  in  its  depiction  of  the  subtle- 
ties of  Indian  life.  Mr.  Rideout  has  written 
other  stories  somewhat  similar,  and  now  he 
proves   his    competence    once    more. 

Tin  Cowrie  Dass.  Bv  Henry  M.  Rideout.  New 
York:    Duffield    &   Co.;    $1.25. 


"Who  Cares  ? 

We  must  assume  that  there  is  still  a 
tendency  to  admire  the  rubbishy  young 
woman,  at  least  in  fiction.  Otherwise  she 
would  have  disappeared  long  since  from  the 
pages   of    our   novels. 

She  has  her  day  in  court  once  more  in 
this  new  novel  by  Cosmo  Hamilton.  Joan, 
who  is  still  in  her  teens,  decides  that  she 
will  bear  no  more  of  the  repression  that  has 
been  her  lot  while  living  with  her  rather 
grim  grandparents.  So  what  more  natural 
than  that  she  should  pack  a  suit  case  and 
preser*  herself  at  the  bachelor  apartments 
of  he.  chum,  Martin?  Now  Martin  happens 
to  b(  a  gentleman,  and  as  he  knows  this  sort 
ri  tl  ing  will  not  do,  he  puts  Joan  into  a 
ixi  md  drives  her  to  the  house  of  a  married 
■     who     is    unfortunately    away    in    the 


country.  There  being  no  other  alternative  in 
sight,  Martin  suggests  that  Joan  marry  him, 
and   the   ceremony   is   performed    forthwith. 

Then  the  trouble  begins.  Joan  intends  that 
the  marriage  shall  be  a  nominal  one  only. 
She  proposes  to  have  her  fling.  Her  motto  is 
"Who  Cares?"  She  makes  a  wild  plunge 
into  the  fast  set,  flirts  outrageously  and  dan- 
gerously with  married  men,  but  holds  her 
husband  at  arm's  length.  Martin  naturally 
consoles  himself,  although  innocently,  and 
there  you  are.  Of  course  we  know  that  Joan 
will  come  to  her  senses  eventually,  and  that 
we  shall  be  asked  to  admire  a  prospective 
spectacle  of  marital  bliss.  We  have  our 
doubts.  But  we  should  like  to  know  what 
became  of  the  little  actress  who  tried  to  take 
Joan's  place.  She  was  worth  forty  Joans,  but 
we  are  allowed  to  infer  that  she  was  thrown 
summarily   into   the   garbage  heap. 

Who  Cares?  Bv  Cosmo  Hamilton.  Boston: 
Little,    Brown   &   Co.;   $1.50. 


Latin  America. 


Mr.  A.  Hyatt  Verrill  gives  us  timely  notifi- 
cation that  the  war  has  ushered  in  a  new 
trade  area  for  Latin  America  and  that  we 
must  be  quick  to  seize  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented. Without  attempting  a  profound  or 
exhaustive  treatise  on  trade  conditions,  he 
furnishes  us  none  the  less  with  a  most  useful 
summary,  and  also  with  appendices  of  statis- 
tics for  each  Latin  American  country.  He 
tells  us,  for  example,  that  the  merchant  need 
not  trouble  himself  about  customs  duties.  He 
can  leave  them  out  of  account  altogether. 
Usually  they  are  for  revenue  only,  and  the 
Latin-American  merchant  knows  all  about 
them  and  will  attend  to  them.  Mr.  Verrill 
is  so  trained  a  writer  that  he  knows  all  the 
secrets   of  condensation  and  of  elucidation. 

Getting  Together  with  Latin  America.  By 
A.  Hyatt  Verrill.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $2. 


Karl  Liebknecht. 


An  Associated  Press  dispatch  quoted  in 
this  volume  and  dated  October  25  says,  "Dr. 
Karl  Liebknecht,  the  Socialist  leader  who  has 
just  been  released  from  prison,  was  applauded 
frantically.  He  was  compelled  to  enter  a 
carriage  filled  with  flowers,  from  which  he 
made  a  speech  declaring  that  the  time  of  the 
people  had  arrived."  In  less  than  three 
months  Dr.  Liebknecht  was  to  be  attacked  by 
an  infuriated  mob  on  the  streets  of  Berlin 
and  shot  to  death  while  trying  to  escape. 
Truly,   the   wheel   turns    fast. 

The  present  volume  is  a  collection  of  the 
speeches  made  by  Liebknecht  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  together  with  a  few  words 
of  necessary  elucidation.  If  this  page  of 
Liebknecht's  history  could  stand  alone,  it 
would  be  one  of  extraordinary  heroism,  un- 
stained by  the  failings  of  the  fanatic.  Here 
was  almost  the  one  man  in  Germany  who  had 
no  fear  of  the  government  and  who  daringly 
said  truth  until  his  tongue  was  silenced  by 
prison.  That  he  should  witness  so  great  a 
triumph  for  his  principles,  only  to  surrender 
to  the  mania  of  Bolshevism,  is  one  of  those 
tragedies  significant  of  the  present  struggle. 

"The  Future  Belongs  to  the  People."  By 
Karl  Liebknecht.  Edited  and  translated  by  S. 
Zimand.  With  an  introduction  by  Walter  E.  Weyl. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 


Formative  Types  in  English  Poetry. 
After  being  steeped  in  an  atmosphere 
surcharged  with  the  free  verse  idea,  it  is  a 
welcome  relief  to  turn  to  a  work  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Palmer's  analysis  of  the  formative 
masters  of  English  poetry.  Although  chiefly 
noted  as  a  philosopher,  Professor  Palmer  here 


proves  himself  an  able  and  discerning  literary 
critic.  Poetry  he  defines  as  a  "fragment  of 
reality  seen  through  a  temperament,"  or  "the 
conscious  transmission  of  an  emotional  ex- 
perience to  another  imaginative  mind,"  and  the 
test  of  poetry  he  takes  to  be  "if  it  is  beauti- 
ful or  ugly,  not  if  it  is  true  or  false." 

With  these  standards  as  a  basis,  Professor 
Palmer  discusses  the  works  of  seven  epoch- 
making  English  poets.  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
George  Herbert,  Pope,  Wordsworth,  Tenny- 
son, and  Browning  are  the  authors  with  whom 
he  deals ;  and  his  study  of  their  place  and  in- 
fluence is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  chief  thing  one  is  inclined  to  regret  is 
that  the  scope  of  Professor  Palmer's  criticism 
is  so  limited ;  that  he  considers  such  narrow 
segments  of  English  literary  history,  and 
treats  these  so  incompletely ;  yet  all  that  he 
undertakes  to  do  is  to  show  what  are  the 
chief  formative  types,  and  this  he  has  accom- 
plished admirably.  Even  for  one  who  has 
made  a  study  of  poets  such  as  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  and  Browning,  there  is  much  of 
unique  value  in  Professor  Palmer's  book  of 
criticism. 

Formative  Types  in  English  Poetry.  By 
George  Herbert  Palmer.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;    $1.50    net. 


The  Modern  Novel. 

Readers  of  novels  and  prospective  writers 
of  novels  will  find  this  book  both  interesting 
and  instructive.  Although  it  does  not  under- 
take to  be  a  history  of  the  novel,  still  it  dis- 
cusses with  understanding  and  critical  dis- 
cernment the  successive  phases  of  the  novel's 
development.  It  outlines  the  growth  of  the 
novel  as  a  struggle  between  warring  ele- 
ments :  first  between  extravagant  fancy  and 
realism  and  later  between  satire  and  the  scien- 
tific spirit.  During  this  conflict,  Mr.  Follett 
maintains,  the  novel  has  constantly  been 
rising  to  a  higher  plane,  and  has  steadily 
been  gaining  in  truth  to  fact.  The  general 
change  that  has  come  over  the  form  of  the 
novel  has  been  the  substitution  of  a  higher 
unity  for  a  lower;  rambling,  formless  compo- 
sitions such  as  those  of  Dickens  and  Thacke- 
ray are  obsolescent;  and  the  tendency  today 
is  to  regard  the  novel  as  a  short  story  under 
the  microscope. 

Mr.  Follett's  work  abounds  in  advice  help- 
ful to  novel  writers;  common  pitfalls  such  as 
didacticism  and  sentimentalism  are  exposed; 
and  the  novel  is  set  up  as  a  work  of  art  which 
must  be  disinterested  in  the  sense  of  telling 
valuable  truth.  And  yet  the  author  does  not 
indulge  in  platitudes,  and  his  book  is  in- 
fected with  none  of  the  dogmatic  assertions 
which  commonly  mar  works  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. " 

The  Modern  Novel.  By  Wilson  Follett.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

The  future  of  Africa  doubtless  presents 
many  important  problems,  but  we  can  hardly 
agree  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Brawley,  author 
of  "Africa  and  the  War,"  just  published  by 
Duffield  &  Co.  ($1),  when  he  says,  "The  great 
war  of  our  own  day  is  to  determine  the  future 
of  the  negro  in  the  world.  Alsace-Lorraine, 
the  Balkans,  and  even  Russia,  all  become 
second  in  importance  to  the  overwhelming 
question  of  the  possession  and  development  of 
the  continent  of  Africa."  Mr.  Brawley  main- 
tains that  the  oppression  of  the  negro  has 
always  been  followed  by  national  catastrophe, 
and  perhaps  there  is  much  truth  in  his  con- 
tention. 

Dr.  James  C.  Fernald  has  labored  faith- 
fully for  the  dignity  of  the  English  language, 
and  he  now   adds  to  our  indebtedness  by  the 
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fine  volume  entitled  "Expressive  English"  that 
comes  to  us  from  the  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company  ($1.60).  Dr.  Fernald  deals 
with  the  whole  trade  of  the  writer,  its  vir- 
tues and  vices,  its  pitfalls  and  its  obscuri- 
ties, its  misuses  and  its  infinite  possibilities. 
The  book  is  a  veritable  mine  of  valuable  coun- 
sel, a  guide  to  the  best  and  noblest  use  of  the 
English   language. 

Louis  V.  Ledoux  has  helped  us  to  under- 
stand how  true  a  poetic  artist  was  George 
Edward  Woodberry.  His  little  volume,  "Tbe 
Poetry  of  George  Edward  Woodberry,"  just 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  ($1),  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  biographical  essay  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  influences  that  governed  Mr. 
Woodberry  and  gave  to  his  verse  its  dis- 
tinctive philosophical  charm.  Mr.  Ledoux 
supplies  us  also  with  a  valuable  bibliography. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  AuthorB. 
One  of  the  most  important  groups  of  books 
to  appear  this  spring  will  be  a  series  an- 
nounced by  the  Appletons  under  the  general 
title  of  "Problems  of  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion." There  will  be  about  thirty  volumes  in 
the  series,  each  one  written  by  an  authority 
in  intimate  contact  with  the  special  phase 
which  he  discusses,  and  with  full  access  to 
original  sources. 

"I  question  whether  wickedness  is  possible 
to  humanity  outside  of  literature,"  says  John 
Charteris  in  James  Branch  Cabell's  new 
book,  "Beyond  Life"  (McBride).  "In  books, 
of  course,  may  be  encountered  any  number  of 
competently  evil  people  who  take  a  proper 
pride  in  their  depravity.  But  in  life  men 
go  wrong  without  dignity,  and  sin,  as  it  were, 
from  hand  to  mouth." 

It  is  stated  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
that  the  daily  number  of  manuscripts  received 
has  doubled  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
Returning  soldiers  are  generously  doing  their 
bit  in  writing  the  chronicle  of  events  overseas 
for  the  perusal  of  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations— in  fact,  a  very  large  percentage  of 
incoming   manuscripts   have   to    do    with    war. 

Joyce  Kilmer,  whose  book,  "Poems,  Essays, 
and  Letters"  (Doran),  has  just  gone  through 
its  second  edition  within  a  few  days  of 
publication,  has  been  cited  by  the  French 
High  Commission  for  the  posthumous  honor 
of  the   war  cross  with   the  palm. 


Coffee  going  UP  UP  UP! 

Good  TEA  always  more  refreshing  than  COFFEE! 
for  real  deliciousness  try 
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AThrillinfc  New  Mystery  Story 

Beginning  in  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Next  Sunday 

"One  of  Three" — the  newest  mystery  story — a  complete  novel  by  Clifford  Raymond — a  story 
of  the  strange  experiences  of  Hope  Browning — a  remarkable  narrative  of  life  and  love — begins 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  next  Sunday.    Don't  miss  it! 


BY   CLIFFORD     RAYMOND 


Here  is  a  well-told  tale  of  deep  mystery.  It  recites  adventures  of 
every-day  life — the  strange  circumstances  which  confront  a  charm- 
ing young  girl,  who,  adopted  as  a  baby,  grows  to  womanhood  in  a 
most  mysterious  environment.  Startling  and  dramatic  are  her  ex- 
periences revealed  in  this  story.  What  would  Jiou  do  if  these  things 
happened  to  jiouP  Read  "One  of  Three" — the  romance  of  Hope 
Browning — starting  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  next  Sunday. 

If  You  Enjoy  Romance— Mystery— Thrills— Don't  Miss  This  Story— It    begins  next  Sunday 


This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  ever  offered  you.  It  is 
written  in  the  distinctive  style  of  Clifford  Raymond — well-known 
author  of  "The  Mystery  of  Hartley  House,"  "The  Tribune  Alma- 
nack," etc.  /(  has  never  before  been  published  in  any  form.  It  is  a 
complete  novel  such  as  you  would  buy  in  book  form  at  $1.50 
— presented  free — as  an  added  feature — in  the  Sunday  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  beginning  next  Sunday.  Order  your  Sunday 
Chronicle  in  advance  from  your  newsdealer. 
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A  DRAMA  IN  MINIATURE. 


All  that  I  have  seen  at  the  Orpheum  this 
week  is  "Xo  Sabe."  but  that  was  worth  while. 
It  is  playlet  of  strikingly  dramatic  texture  by 
Elisha  Cook.  These  one-act  plays  are  be- 
coming; a  more  and  more  interesting  feature 
in  America's  theatrical  landscape.  They  are 
often  built  on  the  slightest  of  motives,  ap- 
parently, but  that  motive  frequently  has  its 
roots  deep  in  human  nature.  I  read  a  one- 
act  play  by  Susan  Glaspell  recently  called 
-Trifles" — I  think  the  Maitland  Players  acted 
it — in  which  a  woman's  heart-breaking  lone- 
liness and  sense  of  wrong  at  the  hands  of  her 
cruel  mate  is  divined  and  pitied  by  two  of 
her  neighbors,  who  guess  her  guilt  of  the 
crime  to  which  it  has  driven  her.  Their  sur- 
mise is  built  all  on  apparent  trifles.  They 
only  utter  their  compassionate  suspicions  by 
inference.  Eut  in  that  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  of  dialogue  there  is  inferred  a  whole 
drama  of  a  woman's  loneliness,  longing  heart- 
break, collapse,  and  wild,  fierce  momentary 
revolt. 

Elisha  Cook's  playlet  is  a  more  completely 
worked  out  drama  of  action,  the  motive  hing- 
ing on  that  strange  capability  for  affection 
and  devotion  possessed  by  the  Chinese  in 
their  capacity  as  domestic  servants,  united  to 
their  curious  Oriental  callousness — as  com- 
pared to  our  Western  squeamishness,  as  it 
probably  appears  to  them — at  the  idea  of  mur- 
der. 

The  old  Chinese  servant  in  the  play, 
through  devotion  to  his  young  mistress,  whom 
ie  has  served  since  her  childhood,  and  whose 
marriage  with  the  man  she  loves  is  opposed  by 
her  father,  calmly  kills  the  father  in  order 
to  clear  the  way  for  her  happiness.  The  sus- 
picions of  the  inspector  of  police  brings  about 
the.  revelation  of  his  guilt,  revealing  another 
Oriental  trait,  the  fatalistic  calm  with  which 
the  Chinese  face  the  idea  of  their  own  death. 
-  The  play  was  remarkably  well  played  by 
the  group  of  players,  although  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  Caroline  Kohl  was  billed  as  the 
leading  player,  in  spite  of  the  finish  of  her 
work.  The  star  role  of  the  piece  is  the  char- 
acter of  old  Wo,  the  Chinese  servant,  and  it 
was  played  with  the  submergence  into  the 
role,  the  dramatic  intensity,  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  Oriental  craft  mingled  with  devotion 
to  a  loved  young  mistress  demanded  in  a 
character  of  the  kind  by  John  Hendricks. 


DADDY  LONG-LEGS. 


How  one  envies  the  young  things — ranging 
in  age  from  sixteen  to  sixty — whose  fresh- 
hearted  sense  of  romance  enables  them  to 
view  this  popular  Jean  Webster  play  with 
ever  constant  ecstasy.  There  was  a  fresh- 
iaced  boy  who  sat  near  me  the  night  I  saw  the 
jplay,  and  if  he  hadn't  seen  on  my  counte- 
nance the  jaded  and  deterrent  expression  of 
the  dramatic  critic  he  would  "really  have  been 
obliged  to  give  friendly  utterance  to  his  rap- 
ture, for  the  poor  kidlet  had  gone  to  the  play 
alone.  Eut  something  seemed  to  tell  him  that 
we  viewed  the  play  from  different  standpoints. 
Yet  I  think  I  really  enjoyed  the  first  act 
more  than  ever  before.  Even  the  youngsters 
played  with  that  freshness  and  sense  of  vivid 
enjoyment  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Al- 
cazar players.  A  one  or  two  weeks'  repre- 
sentation is  a  fine  thing  for  knocking  out  the 
mechanics  of  acting.  Children  in  a  long-run 
play  get — sometimes — to  -be  like  shrill  phono- 
graphs. To  these  youngsters  at  the  Alcazar 
Theatre  it  was  a  thrilling  game.  And  what 
a  bright  lot  they  are,  too,  and  how  spontane- 
ously they  played  their  little  game. 
i  Then  Mr.  W.  P.  Richardson,  the  new  lead- 
ing man,  eliminated  some  of  the  sentimental 
sqush  that  attaches  to  the  character  of  Jar- 
vis  Pendleton.  Henry  Miller  always  carries 
this  sqush  business  very  well;  none  better. 
He  first  found  he  had  to  do  it  in — oh.  what 
bat  costume  play?  "Heartsease."  Yes, 
Fairly  loved  him  in  the  role,  insisted  on 
many  repetitions  of  the  play,  and  from  that 
time — it  was  at  the  old  pre-earthquake  Alca- 
;  the  way — he  was  committed  to  occa- 
sional revivals  of  sqush.  Eut  there  is  really 
considerable  snap  to  Jarvis  Pendleton's  lines, 
and  Mr.  Richardson  made  the  middle-aged 
guirdian  with  the  kind  heart  and  sanity  of 
i'ld  'men:  a  nice,  natural,  manly  fellow.  How- 
romantic  it  may  be  to  have  mature 
-dians  fall  in  love  with  fresh  young  wards 


it  isn't  the  best  thing  for  the  wards  to  attach 
the  blossom  of  their  youth  to  a  withering 
stalk.  However,  the  fact  that  I  perceive  this 
and  am  unable  wholly  to  sympathize  with  the 
point  of  view  put  forth  by  Jane  Webster  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  fresh-faced  youth 
kept  his  ecstatic  appreciation  unuttered. 

This  is  an  old  theme,  this  mating  mature 
guardians  with  golden-haired  wards.  Who 
remembers  "Rutledge"  ?  The  older  generation 
adored  it  in  their  romantic  youth.  It  was  the 
forerunner  of  such  books  and  plays  as  "Daddy 
Long-Legs." 

And  Belle  Bennett  was  an  extremely  pretty 
Judy,  and  gratified  us  by  her  fiery  display  of 
temper  in  the  first  act  of  an  appropriately  red- 
headed brand.  To  be  sure,  she  relapsed  into 
the  cooing  mannerism  later;  a  mannerism  is 
a  terribly  hard  thing  to  break.  Eut  she  was 
very  well  placed  in  the  role  of  Judy,  and  satis- 
fied her  audience  thoroughly.  I  think  the 
fresh-faced  boy  near  me  wanted  to  eat  her 
up.  Really,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  com- 
pany in  the  very  long  cast  of  "Daddy  Long- 
Legs"  acquitted  themselves  so  well  that  no 
one  need  cast  a  regretful  thought  to  the 
greater  finish  of  a  more  metropolitan  repre- 
sentation. Henry  Miller,  I  do  not  doubt, 
would  be  well  pleased  if  he  could  see  how 
thoroughly  the  Alcazar  stock  company  has 
fallen  into  line  in  "Daddy  Long-Legs." 

From  the  children,  the  trustees,  and  the 
vinegary  matron  in  the  first  act,  through  the 
college  atmosphere  of  the  second,  with  Clari- 
bel  Fontaine  and  Emily  Pinter  as  the  two 
typical  college  girls,  through  the  third  with 
the  Semple  farm  as  a  setting  and  Emelie 
Melville  as  a  dear  old  lady  full  of  lovable  in- 
consistencies and  with  Clifford  Alexander 
frisking  around  as  the  irrepressible  Jimmie, 
down  to  the  fourth  act,  where  the  final  culmi- 
nation of  Judy's  and  Jarvis'  heart-drama 
is  reached,  the  play  went  with  the  easy  swing 
which  told  that  the  company  was  engaged  in 
a   thoroughly  congenial  task. 


MME.  HUARD  ON  THE  PLATFORM. 


It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  before 
every  scribbler  in  the  country  that  could  hit 
the  ports  of  France  had  begun  to  write  about 
the  great  war,  that  we  read  Baroness  Huard's 
vivid  narrative  of  her  flight  from  her  chateau 
in  the  Marne  Valley,  when  the  German  on- 
rush in  that  quarter  was  beginning.  The  nar- 
rative is  written  without  any  particular  pre 
tension,  the  experience  having  been  stamped 
so  intensely  on  the  mind  that  it  just  had  to 
write  itself  out.  The  book,  which  reflects  to 
some  extent  the  frank,  nonchalant  charm  of 
the  writer,  had  an  unexpected  vogue ;  and  the 
baroness  finds  that  the  work  she  has  estab 
lished  in  her  now  freshly  historic  chateau  is 
very  dear  to  her  heart.  With  American  prac 
ticality  she  is  turning  that  vogue  to  account ; 
minting  it  into  good  American  dollars  for  the 
alleviation  of  her  wounded. 

We  heard  this  attractive  woman  re-tell  her 
tale  on  Tuesday  night ;  discovering  that  in 
spite  of  her  American  birth  there  is  some 
thing  almost  foreign  in  her  type.  She  is  a 
handsome  brunette  of  Amazonian  height,  with 
a  face  full  of  individuality  and  character.  I 
noted  how  the  beautiful  arch  of  her  eye 
brows  is  reflected  in  the  arch  of  a  humorous 
mouth,  and  how  her  general  physiognomy  in 
dicated  this  sense  of  humor.  This,  which  was 
also  indicated  in  her  discourse,  she  has  no 
doubt  inherited  from  her  well-known  father, 
Fr-ancis  Wilson,  a  comedian  of  the  unfor- 
gettable type ;  one  of  the  very  funniest  that 
ever  trod  the  boards. 

If  destiny  had  not  made  Francis  Wilson  a 
lover  of  home,  and  if  his  daughter  had  taken 
to  the  life  theatrical,  one  feels  absolutely  cer- 
tain, after  an  evening's  hearing  of  her  rapid, 
informal,  but  graphic  recital,  that  she  would 
by  now  have  become  one  of  our  famous  come 
diennes.  With  good  looks,  individuality 
natural  charm,  sensibility",  humor,  a  sense  of 
the  dramatic,  and  a  peculiarly  clear,  carrying 
voice  which  most  impressively  runs  the  gamut 
of  various  emotions  when  its  owner  sc 
chooses,  the  lady  would  have  stamped  her  at 
tractive  image  pretty-  deeply  on  the  conscious 
ness  of  her  theatre-going  compatriots. 

However,  fate  destined  her  for  another 
kind  of  life,  and  a  far  more  interesting  one. 
In  the  theatrical  life  the  thoughts  can  not 
but  be  unduly  centred  on  self.  The  Baroness 
Huard,  who  evidently  was  already,  if  not  the 
centre,  at  least  the  active  member  of  a  coterie 
of  very*  interesting  people,  is  now  engaged  in 
an  absorbing,  and  ennobling,  and  a  self-for- 
getting mission.  By  her  marriage  France  has 
become  her  adopted  country,  and  the  wounded 
poilus  to  whom  she  so  devotedly  ministers  are 
her  compatriots. 

In  spite,  however,  of  an  easy,  sophisticated 
French  accent,  and  some  evidences  of  the 
transforming  effects  on  an  American  exterior 
of  life  ia  Europe,  there  was  something  in 
Mme.  Huard's  frankness,  independence,  and 
engaging  directness  of  speech  and  manner  that 
is  very  American,  and  I  do  not  doubt  in  the 
least  that  her  American  affiliations  have  re- 
mained fresh  and  vigorous.  Her  talk  was, 
generally  speaking,  a  re-telling  of  the  same 
narrative   with    which    her   numerous    readers 


are  already  familiar.  The  purely  accidental, 
but,  as  it  turned  out,  momentous  possession 
of  a  camera  among  the  things  she  carried 
away  in  her  flight  enable  her  to  throw  on  the 
screen  a  number  of  pictures  showing  her  fel- 
low-refugees in  flight,  views  of  wayside  groups 
and  villages  passed  on  the  way,  and  of  her 
chateau  in  its  present  guise  as  a  hospital ; 
and  most  interesting  of  all — ah,  General  von 
Kluck,  little  did  you  think  a  keen-witted 
American  woman  was  going  to  be  on  your 
track — views  of  the  chateau  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  left  after  a  nine  days'  occu- 
pancy by  General  von  Kluck  and  his  staff. 

Those  views  of  the  hideous  workings  of  the 
German  military  mind — for  that  is  the  actual 
disclosure    they    made — cause    us    to    realize 


anew  how  unregenerate  is  Germany's  present 
generation.  Kaiser-molded  it  is,  and  marred 
for  life.  Germany's  only  hope  is  in  its  rising 
generation,  which  will  deeply  realize  how  fu- 
tile in  the  end  was  the  policy  of  frightful  ness. 
The  superman  won't  go. 

Fortunately  the  middle-aged  part  of  Ger- 
many's ruling  clique  is  going  to  die  off  fast. 
Amazed  and  confounded  at  the  new  order  of 
things,  swollen  to  bursting  with  the  choleric 
and  now  powerless  wrath  of  men  who  ruled 
the  functionaries  under  them  absolutely,  they 
suffer  as  from  the  ingrowing  venom  of  a 
poisonous  snake  deprived  of  its  bite,  and  the 
culmination  of  these  unpleasant  emotions  is 
going  to  kill  them  off.  One  doesn't  believe  in 
hell  nowadays,  but  it  seems  a  sad  pity  that  a 
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OLQ ELLE 

The  Tone-Coloring  Solo  Player  Piano 

"The  purpose  of  all  musical  performance  is  to  convey 
the  idea  and  emotion  of  the  composer  as  completely  and 
truthfully  as  possible  to  the  hearer.  The  Soloelle  is  a 
triumph  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  any  one  of  musical  feeling  and  ordinary  intel- 
ligence, without  knoii'ledge  of  the  keyboard,  to  accom- 
plish this  in  a  degree  that  is  surprising,  even  in  this 
age  of  scientific  marvels.  I  am  particularly  gratified  by 
the  successful  way  in  which  it  makes  a  melody  stand 
out  even  from  the  midst  of  an  intricate  accompaniment, 
and  by  its  extraordinary  capacity  for  independent  tone 
shading  of  melody  and  accompaniment." 


The  Soloelle  gives  you  what  no  other  player  piano 
can  give  you — the  means  whereby  you  can  express  your 
own  musical  feelings — the  ability  to  produce  the  live, 
vibrating,  colorful  music  of  the  great  pianists. 
FIRST: 

The   Soloelle  is  the  only  player  piano  that  affords  complete 
and   unrestricted   control  of  the   Melody   and    the  Accompani- 
ment separately. 
SECOND: 

The  Soloelle  contains  the  ONLY  mechanism  in  existence  for 
varying  the  kind,  quality  or  character  of  tone  (tone  color) 
as  distinguished  from  the  volume  or  quantity  trf  tone  (tone 
gradation). 

Knabe  Soloelle,  Kohler  &  Chase  Soloelle,  Gabler  Solo- 
elle, Shoninger  Soloelle.  Andrew  Kohler  Soloelle,  Pease 
Soloelle.   Fischer   Soloelle,   Hobart  M.   Cable   Soloelle. 

$650  to  $1350 

Knabe  and  other  Soloelle  Grands,  $1500  up. 
Terms  if  desired.    Other  instruments  in  exchange. 


26  O'Farrell  St. 
San  Francisco 


535  14th  St. 
Oakland 


Licensed  Soloelle  Dealers 
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special  Teutonic  inferno  could  not  be  invented 
for  the  Yon  Klucks,  the  Von  Tirpitzs,  the 
various  military  governors  of  Belgium,  and 
other  such  gentry.  not  forgetting  the  Kaiser. 
However,  many  of  them  are  undergoing  ap- 
proximately hellish  experiences  nowadays. 
Germany  is  an  inconveniently  hot  place,  other 
countries  do  not  seem  to  pine  for  the  society 
of  its  master  criminals,  and  a  number  of 
writers  besides  Mme.  Huard  have  given  in- 
convenient publicity  to  the  despicable,  the 
hideous  acts  of  German  officers,  besides  sup- 
plying the  identity  of  the  offenders. 

To  get  back  to  a  pleasanter  subject:  Mme. 
Huard's  husband  is  an  artist.  (The  German 
thieves,  by  the  way,  carried  away  from  the 
chateau  a  collection  of  his  pictures,  the  work 
of  twenty  years.)  The  baroness  told  us  with 
a  laugh  that  she  had  been  informed  she  was 
ruining  her  husband's  business.  However,  she 
dismissed  that  as  a  matter  of  minor  impor- 
tance. She  has  brought  to  America  etched 
copies  of  his  pictures,  which  she  is  selling  at 
five  dollars  apiece  for  the  benefit  of  her  hos- 
pital. This  is  her  method  of  giving  Ameri- 
cans an  opportunity  to  help  in  the  good  work. 


AT  THE  SALON  FRANCAIS. 


The  war  has  brought  many  noted  French- 
men to  our  shores,  and  the  president  and  di- 
rectors of  our  local  "Salon  Frangais"  rake  in 
as  many  of  them  as  they  can  induce  to  speak 
before  this  association  of  people  who  love  to 
cultivate  their  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  France.  The  latest  speaker 
— although  on  this  occasion  the  programme 
was  a  recital  of  poetry — was  M.  Carlos  Liten, 
a  tragedian  of  part  Belgian,  part  Italian  ori- 
gin, although  reared  in  France.  M.  Liten 
(gave  us  a  peculiarly  French  form  of  enter- 
tainment ;    that   is,   his  programme   was   a   re- 
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fourth  "pop"  concert 
curran  theatre 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  Jan.  26.  at  2:30  Sharp 
Programme — Overture,  "Oberon,"  Weber; 
"Dance  Macabre,"  Saint-Saens;  "Neapolitan 
Scenes"'  Massenet ;  "The  Bamboula," .  rhap- 
sodic dance,  S.  Coleridge-Taylor;  Andante  Can- 
tabile,  Tschatkowsky;  "Ball  Scene,"  Hellmes- 
berger;  Spanish  Caprice,  Rimsky-Korsakow. 

Prices — 25c,    50c,    75c,   $1-     Tickets  at   Sher- 
man,   Clay    &    Co.'s    daily;    at   theatre    from    10 
a.  m.  on  concert  days  only. 
Sext— Jan.   31-Feb.   1,   5th  Pair  of  Symphonies 


Do  you  know  you  can 
have  your  dining- 
room  table  electrically 
wired  at  small  cost? 


Piping  hot,  brown,  flaky,  sweet- 
smelling,  melt-in-your-mouth  waffles 
for  breakfast  every  morning. 

The  preparation  of  meals  by  the 
modern  housewife  has  been  reduced 
to  the  highest  efficiency  and  con- 
venience by  the  practice  of  wiring 
the  dining-room  table  for  the  use  of 
electrical  appliances. 

Hidden  wires  and  sockets  permit 
the  use  of  the  broiler,  the  toaster,  the 
boiler,  the  coffee  percolator,  the  waffle 
iron  and  all  other  food  preparers  with 
detection  by  the  eye.  Just  imagine 
the  comfort  of  doing  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  meal  after  you  have  taken 
your  seat  at  the  table,  and  not  have 
to  get  up  again  until  the  meal  is  com- 
pleted. 

Xo  more  endless  trips  back  and 
forth  to  the  kitchen. 

Your  electrical  contractor  is  pre- 
pared to  wire  your  dining-room  table  at 
small  cost.  It  is  a  small  investment 
that  returns  enormous  dividends  in 
comfort,  satisfaction,  and  energy. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


cital  of  short  French  poems.  The  actor,  a 
slender,  dignified  man  with  a  profile  of  al- 
most feminine  beauty,  had  selected  a  number 
of  exquisitely  lovely  poems  of  the  modern 
school;  little  gems  which  chronicle  in  minia- 
ture a  word  picture,  a  fleeting  mood,  an  as- 
piration, an  emotion,  a  dream.  It  was  the 
sort  of  thing  which  we  should  hear  occasion- 
ally in  our  own  language. 

But  do  we?  Has  America  any  time  for 
poetry,  except  for  the  occasional  snatching  of 
a  book  to  read  up  some  of  the  war  poems  so 
as  not  to  be  caught  napping?  Poetry  has  its 
own  music,  which  it  addresses  to  the  ear,  as 
well  as  to  the  mind,  and  it  is  an  all  too  rare 
pleasure  to  hear  poetry  as  it  should  be  read 
aloud.  I  can  remember  only  two  or  three 
occasions  in  my  life  when  I  heard  a  man  of 
refined  accent,  beautiful  speech,  musical  voice, 
and  an  instinctive  love  for  poetry  recite  a 
few  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  glorious  poetic 
heritage  which  we  speakers  of  English  pos- 
sess. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  been 
ministered  to  by  French  artists  of  this  class. 
There  have  been  one  or  two  others  who  excel 
in  the  art  of  reciting  the  poetry  of  their  coun- 
try beautifully,  and  with  instinctive  racial 
sympathy.-  Each  has  his  or  her  distinctive 
style,  M.  Liten  acting  the  emotions  described. 
It  was  remarkably  well  done,  although  foreign 
to  our  American  taste's,  for  we  seem  to  pre- 
fer that  poetry  should  be  read  like  serene  and 
flowing  music.  I  was  conscious,  however,  that 
there  were  a  series  of  fine  veils  between  us 
and  a  full  consciousness  of  the  beauty  of  M. 
Liten's  work.  Language  is  an  instinct,  and 
no  amount  of  incidental  cultivation  can  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  having  lived  it  Thus,  we 
were  debarred  from  a  complete  participation 
in  the  pleasure  enjoyed  by  such  of  those  pres- 
ent as  were  of  French  birth  and  upbringing. 
Still,  although  the  veils  were  there,  we  sought 
earnestly  to  peer  through  them,  for  to  listen 
to  such  a  recital  is  one  of  the  most  inspired 
methods  by  which  advanced  students  of  a 
foreign  language  may  seek  an  interpretation 
of  its  soul. 

Let  us  pray,  however,  that  a  new  vogue 
may  arise,  and  that  the  recital  of  poetry,  real 
poetry,  not  anecdotes  in  verse,  may  be  culti- 
vated by  people  who  understand  it  and  are 
gifted  in  expressing  it,  for  the  delectation  of 
those  who  could  love  it,  but  are  almost  for- 
getting its   existence. 

Josephine  Haht  Phelps. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Is  this  your  body  that  my  fingers  touch? 

And    are    these    lips    but    lips,    that    can    reveal 
Splendor    of   marching    skies — so    much 

More  than  the  flesh  can  feel? 

Under  the  savage  heat   and   rude  desire 
A  sudden  glory  breaks,  half-felt,  half-seen; 

I   rise  upon  a  sea  of  singing  fire 
That  lifts  and  sweeps  me  clean. 

The  rumble  and  the  clash  of  war  have  gone 
Into  my  blood  that  shouts  its  battle-cry: 

Even  your  beauty  keeps  me  struggling  on 
Toward  that    for  which   men  die. 

y-n  hold  me  dnsely,  yet  you  set  me  free 
For    unknown  battles  with  a  great  release; 

You  are  my  red  desire  of  victory 
And  my  white  dream  of  peace. 

— Louis  Untermeyer,  in  the  Yale  Review. 


The  Meeting. 
She  was  a  blossoming  slip  of  English  May, 
All  white  and  rosy,  when  she  went  away, 
Her  soldier  who   is  coming  back  today — 
The  girl  whose  beauty  in  that  hell  afar 
Lighted   his  homesick  dreamings  like  a  star. 
In  the  munition  works,  it  came  her  turn 
To   take   a  place  among  the  fumes  that  burn 
Roses  and   white   alike  to  yellow   clay. 
She  went  without  complaint — only  the  tears 
Fell  softly  for  the  long  unlovely  years 
Over  the  flush  he  would  not  see  again. 
And  now  she  waits  in  anguish  for  the  train, 
For  though  his  love  upon  a  rock  be  set 
She    knows    that    she    will    see — and    not    forget — 
The  pitiful   horror   of  his   first  surprise. 
He,  wounded,  weary,  seeking  healing  joy 
And  finding  .    .   .  this.     And  now  she  sees  her  boy 
Far  down  the  platform — coming — but  how  slowly — 
And  now  her  fears,   herself,   forgotten  wholly 
She  runs,  she  clings  to  him.     Those  darkened  eyes 
See   nothing  but   the  pictures  memory   shows. 
He  holds  her  fast — "My  rose!  my  little  rose.  .    .    ." 
— Amelia  Josephine  Burr,   in   the  Bellman. 


Moon-Worship. 
I  hear  them  singing  in  the  open  spaces 

The  old,  old  rites,  the  music  of  the  moon; 
The    rougher    and   sweeter   voices   blending 

To  lift  the  joyous  tune. 

I  see  them  dancing  in  the  open  spaces 

As    moonlit    nights    grow    long; 
Clasped    hands    and    circling    steps    and    charmed 
faces. 

And  witchery  of  song. 

A   harmony   of   hearts   to    rule   the   singing 

As   loud   and   low   they   croon; 
I  see  them  dancing  in  the  open  spaces 

The    worship    of    the    moon. 

— Edwin  Ford  Piper,  in  the  Midland. 


The  London  County  Council  has  lent  nearly 
£10,000,000  to  the  nation. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 
The  note  of  patriotic  service  sounded  in 
the  Booth  Tarkington-Julian  Street  comedy, 
"'The  Country  Cousin,"  coming  to  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  February  3d,  with  Alexandra  Car- 
lisle in  the  stellar  role,  is  especially  perti- 
nent at  the  present  time.  In  this  play  one  sees 
an  idle  young  society  man  transformed  into  a 
prospective  Plattsburg  candidate  through  the 
influence  of  a  charming  young  woman  from 
the  Middle  West.       

Curran  Theatre. 

With  the  performance  o  f  Sunday  night, 
January'  26th,  Kolb  and  Dill  enter  upon  the 
final  two  weeks  of  their  engagement  at  the 
Curran  Theatre  in  ''As  You  Were." 

Evidence  of  the  great  popularity  of  Kolb 
and  Dill  in  their  new  musical  farce,  "As  You 
Were,"  is  demonstrated  by  the  audiences, 
which  have  been  of  capacity  proportions  at 
every  performance. 


The  Alcazar. 
The  Alcazar  Company  again  wins  distinc- 
tion by  its  beautiful  performance  of  "Daddy 
Long-Legs,"  which  is  positively  limited  to 
this  week  only.  Its  rendering  by  Belle  Ben- 
nett, Walter  P.  Richardson,  and  a  truly  ideal 
cast  of  class  and  quality  is  delightful.  Ad- 
hering to  its  policy  of  giving  a  new  play 
weekly,  the  Alcazar  presents  next  week,  com- 
mencing at  Sunday's  matinee,  another  up-to- 
the-minute  New  York  success  that  San  Fran- 
cisco has  never  seen.  As  given  by  George  C. 
Tyler  and  Klaw  &  Erlanger  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker Theatre  it  was  acclaimed  with  the  en- 
thusiastic interest  of  "Alias  Jimmy  Valen- 
tine" and  "Raffles."  It  depicts  the  thrilling 
adventures  of  a  "gentleman"  crook,  known  to 
the  underworld  as  "The  Dancer"  and  in  fash- 
ionable society  as  a  gifted  amateur  actor.  His 
quest  of  a  wonderful  necklace  leads  him  to  a 
Long  Island  House  party,  and  the  mystery 
that  involves  the  disappearance  of  the  jewels, 
attributed  to  "some  one  in  the  house,"  keeps 
an  audience  in  a  maze  of  bewilderment  and 
sudden  surprises.  A  note  of  refreshing  com- 
edy dominates  throughout  this  novel  play, 
which  is  the  joint  work  of  those  popular  story 
makers,  Larry  Evans,  Walter  Percival  and 
George  S.  Kaufman. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  a  great  new  bill 
for  next  week.  , 

"The  Only  Girl,"  a  musical,  farcical  com- 
edy, the  music  of  which  is  by  Victor  Herbert 
and  the  book  by  Henry  Blossom,  will  be  the 
headline  attraction.  It  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  most  legitimate  musical  comedies  of  the 
past  decade  and  contains  a  real  story,  bright 
dialogue,  exquisite  music,  and  a  capable  cast, 
which  includes  several  members  of  the  origi- 
nal company. 

Elsa  Ruegger,  the  celebrated  Belgian  'cellist, 
who  is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  virtuosi,  will  be  a  special 
feature  of  the  coming  bill.  She  is  assisted 
by  Grace  Marcia  Lewis,  an  operatic  soprano, 
and  Edmund  Lichtenstein,  the  famous  con- 
ductor. 

Florenz  Ames  and  Adelaide  Winthrop  will 
appear  in  a  little  revue  entitled  "One  Moment, 
Please,"  which  is  a  happy  combination  of 
mirth,  melody,  wit,  and  travesty.  Ames  and 
Winthrop  are  exceptionally  clever  eccentrics. 

Marguerite  H.  Farrell,  who  styles  herself 
"the  Kelly  Girl,"  is  a  proficient  exponent  of 
character  songs.  She  has  proved  one  of  this 
season's   greatest   vaudeville   hits. 

Jim  and  Marian  Harkins,  genuine  come- 
dians, will  present  a  skit  called  "They  Talk 
About  Their  Neighbors,"  which  is  both  funny 
and   original. 

Maurice  Brierre,  "the  Boy  from  New  Or- 
leans," and  Grace  King,  "the  Little  Girl  from 
Boston,"  will  introduce  exclusive  songs  and 
dances. 

The  only  holdovers  will  be  Buster  Santos 
and  Jacque  Hays,  "the  girls  with  the  funny 
figures,"  in  their  side-splitting  skit,  "The 
Health  Hunters,"  and  the  Sylvia  Bidwell  Com- 
pany in  the  thrilling  dramatic  spectacle,  "The 
Forest  Fire." 

The  most  recent  series  of  the  Hearst 
Weekly  Motion  Pictures  will  be  the  finale  to 
a  programme  which  reaches  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  vaudeville.   

San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  fourth  "Pop"  concert  of  the  season  will 
be  played  Sunday  afternoon,  January  26th,  be- 
ginning at  2:30  o'clock  sharp,  at  the  Curran 
Theatre,  by  the  complete  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  following  are  the  de- 
lightful compositions  to  be  offered: 

Overture,  "Oberon" Weber 

"Dance  Macabre"    Saint-Saens 

"Neapolitan  Scenes"   Massenet 

"The   Bamboula."    rhapsodic  dance 

S.    Coleridge-Taylor 

Andante   Cantabile    Tschaikowsky 

"Ball   Scene"    Helmesberger 

Spanish    Caprice    Rimsky-Korsakow 

The  fifth  regular  pair  of  symphonies,  an- 
nounced for  Friday  and  Sunday  afternoons, 
January  31st  and  February  2d,  at  the  Curran, 
will     programme    Mozart's     Symphony    in    G 
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32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Lancheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


minor  and  one  of  Tschaikowsky's  works,  his 
overture-fantasia,  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

The  outstanding  feature  of  these  concerts, 
however,  will  be  Saint-Saens'  Concerto  in  G 
minor,  recorded  by  Harold  Bauer  on  the  Duo- 
Art  piano,  which  wall  be  reproduced  on  this 
instrument,   accompanied  by  the  orchestra. 

A  symphony  orchestra  has  appeared  on  a 
concert  stage  accompanying  a  reproducing 
piano  but  three  times  before  in  the  history 
of  music.  On  these  occasions  Bauer's  inter- 
pretation of  the  Saint-Saens  concerto,  re- 
corded on  the  Duo-Art  piano,  was  played  on  a 
grand  pianoforte  actuated  by  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity and  untouched  by  human  hands. 

That  the  Duo-Art  record  of  Harold  Bauer's 
playing  of  the  concerto  is  even  more  perfect 
than  any  performance  the  pianist  might  give 
is  declared  by  Bauer  himself.  The  record  was 
gone  over  carefully  and  corrected  with  minute 
care,  so  that  all  of  the  nuances  are  perfectly 
reproduced. 

Alfred  Hertz  is  amazed  at  the  invention, 
considers  it  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  cause  of  music,  and  believes  that  local 
music-lovers  have  a  rare  experience  in  store 
for  them  at  the  forthcoming  performances  of 
the  concerto  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony. 


ALCAZAR 

This  Week  Only-"DADDY  LONG-LEGS" 

America's  Best  Beloved   Romantic  Comedy 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

Walter  P.  Richardson  —  Belle  Bennett 

Next    Week — Com.    Sun.    Mat.,   Jan.    26 
First    time    in     San    Francisco    of    the    recent 
Knickerbocker    Theatre    (New    York)     Success 

"SOMEONE  IN  THE  HOUSE" 

A    Comedy    of    Fun,    Thfills,    and    Fascinating 

Suspense.    Combining    IA.11    the    Charm    of 

"Alias  Jimmy  Valentine"  and  "Raffles" 

SOON  -"THE  UNKISSED  BRIDE" 

Every  Night  Prices,  25c,   50c,   75c,  $1 

Mats.   Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,   75c 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  Record  Breaking  Bill 

"THE  ONLY  GIRL,"  a  Musical,  Farcical 
Comedy  by  Victor  Herbert  and  Henry  Blos- 
som; ELSA  RUEGGER,  One  of  the  World's 
Great  'Cellists,  assisted  by  Grace  Marcia 
Lewis,  Soprano,  and  Edmund  Lichtenstein, 
conductor;  MARGUERITE  FARRELL,  the 
"Kelly"  Girl;  JIM  and  MARIAN  HARKINS, 
"They  Talk  About  Their  Neighbors" ; 
BRIERRE  and  KING  in  Exclusive  Songs  and 
Dances;  BUSTER  SANTOS  and  JACQUE 
HAYS,  "the  Girls  with  the  Funny  Figures"; 
HEARST  WEEKLY;  "THE  FOREST  FIRE," 
presented  by  THE  SYLVIA  BIDWELL  COM- 
PANY; FLORENZ  AMES  and  ADELAIDE 
WINTHROP  in  a  Thumbnail  Revue,  "One 
Moment,  Please." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


fURRAN 

^^      Ellia  and  M.rtr. 


EI1U  and  Market. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    Two   Weeks    Start    Sun.    Night,   Jan.    26 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

KOLB  &  DILL 

In    Their    New    Military,    Dramatic    Farce 
with  Music 

"AS  YOU  WERE" 

BEST  SEATS,  $1.00 
Xext — Feb.  10.  San  Carlo  Gran  1 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  times  has  interviewed  Mr.  R.  J.  Cun- 
ninghame,  the  hunting  expert  who  accompanied 
Colonel  Roosevelt -on  his  expedition  to  equa- 
torial Africa.  Mr.  Cunninghame  has  many  in- 
teresting reminiscences  of  an  historical  jour- 
ney. He  tells  us  of  the  Colonel's  energy  and 
good  humor,  of  his  many  adventures  with  un- 
pleasant animals  and  of  his  characteristics  in 
general.  And  then,  of  course,  he  touches  on 
the  Colonel's  supposed  addiction  to  alcohol. 

Nothing  to  it,  says  Mr.  Cunninghame,  and  he 
ought  to  know.  He  had  seen  the  Colonel  under 
all  those  conditions  that  are  usually  supposed 
to  suggest  a  drink  and  there  was  nothing  doing. 
The  expedition  carried  a  little  brandy  and 
whisky  as  medical  stores,  but  none  drank  them. 
There  was  one  occasion  when  the  Colonel  had 
a  touch  of  fever  and  the  surgeon  ordered  him 
a  dose  of  brandy,  two  ounces  of  brandy  in 
three  of  water.  He  drank  it  and  spat  it  out, 
explaining  that  as  soon  as  spirits  entered  his 
throat  his  muscles  automatically  contracted 
and  rejected  it.  The  surgeon  threatened  to 
inject  morphia  into  his  throat — certainly  a 
heroic  preliminary  to  a  drink — but  finally  a 
dose  of  brandy  was  coaxed  down  after  the 
throat  had  been  lubricated  by  a  spoonful  of 
salad  oil.  Only  these  two  doses  of  brandy 
were  consumed  on  the  whole  journey  to  Khar- 
toum, says  Mr.  Cunninghame ;  no  more.  At 
a  formal  banquet  the  Colonel  would  sip  from 
his  wineglass  to  honor  a  toast,  but  he  never 
touched  anything  alcoholic  except  under  such 
conditions  as  these. 


It  is  a  little  disappointing  to  find  that 
Horace  Fletcher,  who  taught  us  all  how  to 
eat,  died  at  the  age  of  only  sixty-nine  years. 
We  should  have  thought  that  he  would  have 
lived  to  be  at  least  ten  times  that  age.  It  was 
Horace  Fletcher  who  told  us  that  we  could  all 
live  on  11  cents  a  day  each,  and  that  a  few 
potatoes  as  a  steady  and  exclusive  diet  ought 
to  satisfy  any  one.  Griddle  cakes,  he  said, 
would  do  as  well  as  potatoes.  "But  they  must 
be  chewed.  If  you  got  out  of  bed  early 
enough  you  might  count  on  finishing  your 
breakfast  before  lunchtime,  and  you  might  get 
through  your  lunch  in  time  for  a  late  dinner. 
A  mouthful  of  onions  must  be  chewed  seven 
hundred  times,  which  seems  to  put  onions  on 
the    retired    list.      All    other    foods    must    be 


chewed  until  they  have  "folded  their  tents  like 
the  Arabs  and  silently  stolen  away,"  that  is 
to  say  until  they  liquify  and  trickle  away  to 
the  lower  regions.  Even  tea,  coffee,  and 
wines  must  be  held  in  the  mouth  "for  a  long 
time"  and  then  they  will  "become  harmless." 
They  are  harmless  already,  dearly  beloved,  but 
you  can  hold  them  in  your  mouth  just  as  long 
as  you  please  if  you  are  willing  to  take  the 
consequences.  Personally  we  should  not  like 
to  behave  in  any  such  way  at  a  decent  dinner- 
table.  It  might  be  all  right  ■  in  a  stable. 
Rather  disgusting  we  should  call  it  to  sit  at 
dinner  with  your  mouth  full  of  coffee.  It 
would  be  fatal  to  that  gentle  ripple  of  light 
badinage  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
charm  the  ears  of  the  elderly  maiden  whom 
our  hostess  usually  confides  to  our  care.  And 
we  are  quite  certain  that  something  dreadful 
would  happen  if  we  should  pursue  this  method 
and  then  become  suddenly  aware  that  she  was 
doing  the  same  thing.  One  might  just  as 
well  gargle  at  the  dinner-table. 

Horace  Fletcher  did  pretty  well  for  him- 
self. He  chewed  his  way  into  the  ranks  of 
the  millionaires  and  he  bought  a  villa  in 
Venice.  Of  course  he  was  honest.  He  really 
believed  that  the  human  race  had  reached  its 
present  antiquity  without  knowing  how  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  that  he  was  the  pioneer  des- 
tined to  blaze  the  first  trail  across  the  desert 
of  dietetics.  We  believe  that  we  also  could 
become  a  millionaire  if  we  could  only  get  a 
half-day  off  to  think  out  the  process.  It  must, 
of  course,  be  something  relating  to  health.  It 
must  have  a  certain  fool  plausibility  about  it, 
and  a  few  big  names  must.be  secured  by  way 
of  patronage.  And  of  course  you  must  ad- 
vertise. 


We  are  told  that  the  fourth  unwounded  son 
of  the  late  German  Emperor  has  taken  a  "job" 
with  an  automobile  firm  and  also  that  Captain 
Boy-Ed  will  engage  in  "some  commercial  pur- 
suit" in  which  he  will  utilize  his  "familiarity 
with  American  perseverance  and  confidence." 
This  seems  to  suggest  that  perhaps  Captain 
Boy-Ed  will  be  once  more  among  us  ere  long. 
Possibly  he  will  start  a  private  detective  bu- 
reau. His  talents  seem  to  lie  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

But  so   far  as  the  prince  is   concerned,   we 

should  strongly  advise  him  to  leave  Germany, 

j  and    the    same    advice    applies    to    his    four 

'  brothers.     All  sorts  of  disagreeable  things  are 


Whether  the  home  be  a  small  one  or  a  man- 
sion, there  is  nothing  that  will  add  more  to  its 
value  than  to  have  the  grounds  properly  laid 
out  to  show  it  off  to  the  best  advantage. 


We  shall  be  glad    to    have    you  take    advantage  of 

Our  Landscape  Department 


WE  have  unequaled  facilities  for  planning  and  ex- 
ecuting landscape   effects   for   the  modest   home 
or  the  large   estates,   parks,   factory  and   school 
grounds. 

We  are  recognized  as  specialists  in  the  propagating  of 
ornamentals.  Our  ornamental  stock  has  largely  contrib- 
uted to  the  standing  of  our  nursery-  in  America  as  fore- 
most  in   varieties   and   quantities. 

Our  fruit  orchards  for  propagating  and  testing  purposes 
contain  more  varieties  than  are  assembled  in  any  other 
one  place,  and  it  is  from  this  reliable  source  tiat  we 
secure   our  buds. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Price  Catalog 


True  to  name  trees,  of  guaranteed 
uniform  quality,  properly  grown  and 
carefully  packed,  are  synonymous 
with    the    name   of   our   firm. 

Established  1865. 
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CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY  CO. 

P.O.  Box  416,  Niles.Cal. 


Roses 
Plants 
Shrubs 
Vines 
Trees 


The  Nile*  Giant 
Rhubarb,  originat- 
ed by  us,  stands 
oat  pre-eminently 
as  the  best.  Stalks 
two  to  three  inches 
in  diameter.  One 
stalk  -will  make  a 
pie.  Shipments 
extend  from  early 
spring  until  Dec- 
ember. 


liable  to  happen  to  princes  in  Germany,  and 
they  are  liable  to  happen  without  notice,  too. 
If  these  young  people  are  well  advised  they 
will  effectually  disguise  themselves  over  night, 
take  new  names,  and  disappear.  Otherwise 
the  Bolsheviks  will  get  them  if  they  don't  look 
out.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prince  could 
sell  quite  a  lot  of  automobiles  on  the  strength 
of  being  a  prince,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
likely  to  be  quite  a  disadvantage  to  be  known 
as  a  prince.  Better  cut  out  the  prince  busi- 
ness altogether  and  sell  the  automobiles  to 
people  who  honestly  want  automobiles. 

The  German  princes  will  not  find  it  easy 
to  earn  a  living  after  they  shall  have  once  re- 
nounced their  princeliness,  but  they  will  find 
that  the  Bolsheviki  are  very  disagreeable 
people  when  it  comes  to  princes.  Better  cut 
it  right  out.  If  these  young  men  should  walk 
incognito  into  a  Swiss  city,  for  example,  and 
try  to  get  a  job,  any  kind  of  a  job,  they  would 
find  that  it  was  not  easy.  The  sudden  revela- 
tion of  their  true  social  values  would  prob- 
ably be  surprising  to  them.  Every'  now  and 
then  some  one  writes  a  novel  about  the  mil- 
lionaire who  tries  to  earn  his  own  living 
either  from  necessity  or  for  a  wager.  Usually 
they  find  themselves  unpleasantly  close  to  the 
bread  line  in  about  the  fourth  chapter.  They 
find  that  no  one  wants  any  service  that  they* 
can  render,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do 
not  know  how  to  render  any  service  to  any 
one.  They  can  not  even  wash  windows.  It 
would  be  something  like  that  with  the  Ger- 
man princes.  Almost  their  only  chance  to 
get  a  job  is  to  allow  it  to  be  known  that  they 
are  princes.  And  in  that  case  the  Bolsheviki 
will  be  hot  on  their  trail. 


Twenty  German  girls  have  been  arrested  for 
talking  to  American  soldiers,  but  there  is  no 
mention  that  American  soldiers  have  been  ar- 
rested for  talking  to  German  girls.  One  won- 
ders what  the  girls  said,  but  here  a  veil  has 
been  discreetly  drawn.  The  incident  occurred 
at  a  place  called  Andernach,  near  Coblentz. 
and  the  girls  were  engaged  in  sweeping  the 
streets.  The  error  of  their  ways  having  been 
brought  home  to  them  they  were  sent  further 
back  behind  the  German  lines,  where  there 
are  no  American  soldiers  to  talk  to. 


The  Wellington  News  knows  a  woman  who 
bought  a  whole  barrel  of  rice  flour  when  the 
use  of  wheat  substitutes  was  urged  so  strongly. 
The  other  day  she  found  two  five-dollar  bills 
in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  the  News 
wants  to  know  who  said  virtue  is  its  only 
reward.  But  first  let  us  hear  from  the  News 
how  the  woman  ever  happened  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel.  If  she  has  used  a  whole 
barrel  of  rice  flour,  the  reward  she  found  is 
much  too  small. — Kansas  City  Star. 


Taught  to  Read  at  Three. 

British  newspapers  are  narrating  the  story 
of  the  manner  in  which  an  ingenious  mother 
taught  her  little  son  to  read  before  he  could 
talk  or  walk  properly.  Although  not  three, 
he  can  now  read  with  accuracy  and  ease,  yet 
quite  a  normal  baby.  In  fact,  any  boy  or  girl 
could   be   similarly   taught. 

In  this  particular  case  the  child  began  to 
notice  the  larger  headlines  in  newspapers  and 
to  ask  in  baby  language  what  they  were.  The 
letter  H  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  for  a 
time  he  was  content  to  look  for  this.  Xext 
his  mother  taught  him  R  and  A,  these  being 
selected  as  sufficiently  different  from  H  to 
avoid  confusion.  The  idea  of  the  letters  was 
thus  grasped,  and  it  was  easy  to  teach  the  boy 
the   entire   remaining   alphabet. 

Then  his  mother  began  to  print  letters  for 
him,  when  he  asked  for  pictures  on  pieces 
of  paper.  This  was  called  drawing.  Grad- 
ually she  combined  the  letters  in  words  which 
appealed  to  his  experience,  such  as  "horse." 
Sometimes  he  tried  to  draw  the  letters  him- 
self, achieving  quite  a  creditable  H  at  twenty- 
six  months.  Also  an  occasional  A,  F,  E,  O, 
and   Z. 

Gradually  small  letters  instead  of  capitals 
were  drawn  for  the  words  he  recognized,  and 
soon  he  knew  that  "dog"  and  "DOG"  meant 
the  same.  Small  cards  were  used  instead  of 
bits  of  paper,  the  words  being  drawn  at  the 
top.  Thus,  step  by  step,  he  was  taught  the 
appearance  of  words  and  letters,  until  one 
day-  his  mother  took  him  on  her  lap  and  read 
a  simple  story  to  him,  pointing  to  each  word, 
the  appearance  of  which  had  already  been 
impressed  on  his  mind  by  the  card  system. 

This  reading  was  continued  for  some  time. 
Then  one  evening  his  mother  said,  "You  read 
a  story  to  father,"  and  the  boy,  pronouncing 
each  word  without  error,  slowly,  and  with 
proper  intonation,  read  six  lines  of  simple 
words  without  a   mistake. 


shattered  ruin  and  discovered  a  wrinkled  old 
man  whose  clothing  was  all  rags  and  tatters. 
"Got  you  at  last !"  shouted  the  captor.  "Come 
out  of  it,  you  old  blighter ;  you're  the  man  that's 
been  spying  on  us  for  Jerry,  are  you?"  The 
old  man  vigorously  protested  that  he  was  a 
patriotic  Frenchman.  "I've  been  here  since 
1870,"  he  said,  "and  I  haven't  been  relieved 
yet." 


If  placed  side  by  side,  the  German  guns 
delivered  to  the  Allies  under  the  terms  of 
the  armistice  would  stretch  nearly  twelve 
miles. 

On  a  certain  part  of  the  British  line  in- 
formation was  leaking  out,  and  a  special 
reward  was  offered  for  the  capture  of  the 
spy.  The  men  took  up  the  hunt  keenly,  and 
one  night  while  a  certain  member  of  a  patrol 
was  out  in  No  Man's  Land  he*entered  a  shell- 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and   Sick   Room   Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco  Cal. 
Telephone    Douglas  4017 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shaft er  Ave. 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Kiscn 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  —  learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "JAPAN"  regularly. 

Address  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  30S,  625  Market  St.  :   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU,  JAPAN.  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 

AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 
PANAMA.  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California  Street    -     -    Phone  Sorter  3800 
San  Francisco.  CaL 


T™  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
TJncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticeilo  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leavs  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a,  m., 

12:30  p.  m...  3:20   p.  m.,  6   p.  m,   and  8  p,  m. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  professor  of  history  met  one  of  his  class 
who  had  returned  from  fighting  on  the  west- 
ern front  and  asked  him  if  he  had  learned 
any  particular  lesson  from  the  war.  "I  have 
discovered,"  replied  the  young'  man,  "that  it 
is  a  great  deal  easier  studying  history*  than 
it  is  making  it." 


An  old  lady,  exceedingly  hard  of  hearing, 
lived  near  the  river.  One  afternoon  a  war- 
ship fired  a  salute  of  ten  guns.  The  woman, 
alone  in  her  little  house,  waited  until  the 
booming  ceased.  Then  she  smoothed  her 
dress,  brushed  her  hair  back  in  a  quaint  man- 
ner,  and  said  sweetly,   "Come   in." 


Pat  had  lost  an  eye  in  battle.  When  he 
got  out  of  the  hospital  and  went  back  to  the 
front  he  got  into  an  argument  with  an  Eng- 
lish soldier.  "I'll  bet,"  he  said,  "that  I  can 
see  more  with  my  one  eye  than  you  can  with 
your  two."  "Prove  it."  "Well,  I  can  see 
two  eyes  in  your  face  and  you  can  only  see 
one  in  mine." 


An  Irish  farmer,  waking  up  in  the  night, 
saw  an  apparition  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He 
reached  out  for  a  gun  and  perforated  the 
ghost  with  a  bullet.  In  the  morning  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  made  a  target  of  his 
own  shirt.  "What  did  you  do  then?"  in- 
quired the  friend  to  whom  he  told  the  story. 
"I  knelt  down  and  thanked  God  that  I  hadn't 
been  inside  it,"  said  the  farmer  piously. 


Soon  after  the  Roosevelts  took  up  their 
residence  at  the  White  House  a  fawning  so- 
ciety woman  asked  one  of  the  younger  boys 
if  he  did  not  dislike  the  "common  boys"  he 
met  at  the  public  school.  The  boy  looked  at 
her  in  wonderment  for  a  moment  and  then 
said :  "My  papa  says  there  are  only  tall  boys 
and  short  boys  and  good  boys  and  bad  boys, 
and  that's  all  the  kind  of  boys  there  are." 


"The  German  Crown  Prince,"  says  former 
Ambassador  Gerard,  "was  much  coddled  by  the 
ladies  in  the  past,  but  I  once  heard  an  Ameri- 
can girl  in  Berlin  hand  him,  as  the  slang 
phrase  goes,  a  good  one.  She  was  a  breezy 
Western  girl,  a  millionaire's  daughter,  and 
the  Crown  Prince  was  much  taken  with  her 
dashing  beauty.  T  can  trace  my  ancestry 
back  twenty-seven  generations,'  he  said  to  her. 
She  looked  him  over,  and  her  lip  curled. 
'What  else  can  you  do?'  she  said." 


to  you  to  do  it."  "No,  madam,"  he  replied, 
still  continuing  the  carving,  "but  then,  you 
see,   you  are  no  chicken." 


The  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  certain  local 
paper  had  been  indulging  in  a  little  plain  talk 
and  prophesying  disaster  to  the  little  town  if 
certain  improvements  and  sanitary  reforms 
were  not  forthwith  adopted.  A  local  parson 
sided  with  the  rural  council  which  neglected 
these  things  and,  after  a  sermon  evidently 
pointed  at  the  newspaper  man,  said:  "You 
should  remember  the  fate  of  Balaam."  "I 
do,"  was  the  prompt  reply  from  the  pew,  "and 
I  also  remember  who  it  was  that  warned  the 
prophet." 

It  was  a  tumbledown  hole  of  an  inn,  but 
the  two  commercial  travelers  had  no  choice. 
They  were  stranded  by  a  snowdrift,  and  must 
lodge  there  or  nowhere.  Full  of  misgivings, 
they  retired  to  the  only  bedroom  available, 
and  after  bewailing  their  hard  luck  so  near 
Christmas,  climbed  into  the  bed.  Presently  a 
curious  odor  permeated  the  atmosphere — in 
other  words  they  smelt  a  smell.  Vigorous 
search  led  one  of  them  to  the  gas-bracket.  "I 
say,  Mac,"  he  shouted,  shaking  his  slumber- 
ing friend,  "wake  up  !  The  gas  is  escaping." 
"Well,"  growled  the  other  drowsily,  "d'ye 
blame  it?" 


Pat  and  Mike  were  working  on  a  new 
building.  Pat  was  laying  bricks,  and  Mike 
was  carrying  the  hod.  Mike  had  just  come 
up  to  the  fourth  floor  when  the  dinner  whistle 
blew.  His  lunch  was  on  the  ground.  "I  hate 
to  walk  down  after  it,"  he  said.  "Take  hold 
of  this  rope,"  said  Pat,  "and  I'll  let  you 
down."  Pat  let  him  down  half-way  and  then 
let  go  of  the  rope.  Mike  landed  in  the  mor- 
tar bed  not  much  hurt,  but  terribly  angry. 
"And  why  did  ye  let  go  of  the  rope  ?"  he  de- 
manded. "I  thought  it  was  going  to  break,'1 
said  Pat,  "and  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  let  go." 


A  minister  and  Lord  Elphinstone  were  at 
loggerheads,  and  the  former  did  not  hesitate 
to  try  to  take  his  lordship  down  a  peg,  even 
in  church.  The  minister  called  out  to  the 
beadle  one  Sunday  to  "wauken  Lord  Elphin- 
stone." "I'm  no  sleeping,  minister,"  said  the 
peer.  "Indeed  you  were,  my  lord."  His  lord- 
ship still  denying  it,  the  minister  said : 
"What  did  I  say  last,  then  ?"  "Oh,  just 
wauken  Lord  Elphinstone."  "Aye,  but  what 
before  that?"  "Indeed,  I'll  gie  ye  a  guinea, 
minister,  if  ye'll  tell  that  yersel',"  rapped  out 
his  lordship,  for  the  minister  was  notoriously 
rambling  and   disjointed. 


The  hostess,  who  was  a€  least  forty- five, 
was  a  clinging,  temperamental  piece  of  femi- 
ninity who  tried  to  pass  herself  off  as  thirty, 
and  apaprently  imagined  that  being  rude  and 
tomboyish  assisted  her  to  sustain  the  youth- 
ful illusion.  At  dinner  she  asked  the  doctor 
to  carve  a  chicken  and,  never  having  carved 
a  fowl  before  he  made  a  mess  of  it.  Instead 
of  trying  to  cover  his  confusion  his  hostess 
called  attention  to  it  pointedly  by  looking 
down  the  table  and  saying  audibly:  "Well, 
doctor,  you  may  be  a  very  clever  surgeon,  but 
if  I  wanted  a  leg  cut  off  I   should  not  come 


"The  sorest  man  I  have  ever  seen,"  said  an 
American  aviator,  "was  Lieutenant  Meinkopf, 
the  star  Boche  flyer,  when  he  was  nipped  by 
Lieutenant  Avery.  Meinkopf  was  Baron  Rich- 
tofen's  successor  and  the  best  flyer  that  Ger- 
many had  left.  When  Avery  tackled  him  he 
abandoned  all  set  principles  of  air  strategy, 
simply  sailed  in  and  opened  fire  without  in- 
dulging in  preliminary  manoeuvres.  He 
brought  his  man  down  in  about  three  seconds 
and  this  was  his  first  Boche  battle.  When 
Meinkopf  landed  he  was  purple  with  rage,  and 
as  far  as  I  could  make  out  his  main  complaint 
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could  be   translated  in   this  fashion:     'What 
the  hell  kind  of  flying  is  this,  anyhow?'  " 


"The  average  magazine  war  story  is 
amusing,"  said  General  March  in  a  recent  in- 
terview. "It's  amusing,  I  mean,  in  its  in- 
accuracy. Yes,  the  average  magazine  story  is 
as  inaccurate  as  the  story  of  the  doughboy 
who  rushed  from  the  front-line  trenches  with 
his  cheeks  puffed  out  and  his  mouth  tightly 
closed.  He  hopped  into  a  lorry  without  a 
word  and  waved  his  arms  toward  the  rear  in 
a  frantic  way.  'He's  crazy,  poor  feller,'  said 
the  driver.  'Shell  shock,  of  course.  It's  drove 
him  as  crazy  as  a  bedbug.'  And  the  lorry  set 
off.  The  driver's  idea  was  to  convey  the 
stricken  doughboy  to  the  nearest  hospital. 
The  patient  still  sat  with  his  cheeks  puffed 
out  and  lips  tightly  closed,  while  he  now 
held  his  nose  with  one  hand  as  well.  'Crazy,' 
muttered  the  driver.  But  it  turned  out  that 
the  doughboy  wasn't  crazy  at  all.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  gas  defense,  and  had  been  sent 
forward  to  a  recently  raided  trench  for  a 
sample  of  the  Germans'  latest  brand  of  phos- 
gene." 


An  American  once  made  a  hunting  trip  to 
the  estate  of  two  brothers,  Frenchmen,  in  the 
Basses  Pyrenees,  behind  Biarritz.  The  Ameri- 
can guest  tramped  all  morning  with  his 
French  hosts,  but  no  game  was  sighted.  At 
last,  however,  a  rabbit  ambled  from  a  chest- 
nut grove.  The  American  put  up  his  gun  to 
fire,  but  one  of  the  hosts  seized  his  arm  and 
cried:  "No,  no!  Don't  shoot,  mon  ami,  zat 
iss  Gustave.  We  nevair  shoot  at  Gustave." 
The  American  was  a  good  deal  astonished,  but 
he  said  nothing.  A  little  later  they  encoun- 
tered a  second  rabbit.  The  American  once 
more  prepared  to  fire,  but  was  again  inter- 
rupted, his  hosts  crying:  "No,  no!  Zat  iss 
Gaby.  We  nevair  shoot  at  Gaby."  The 
American  smiled.  Now  he  thought  he  under- 
stood. In  a  short  time  a  third  rabbit  was 
sighted,  but  the  American,  of  course,  didn't 
dream  of  potting  it.  Instead  he  lit  a  cigarette. 
His  friends,  however,  set  up  a  tremendous 
hulabaloo.  "Shoot,  shoot !"  they  shouted ; 
"zat  iss  Cleo.     We  always  shoot  at  Geo." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


My  Mistress's  Boots. 
She  has  dancing  eyes  and  ruby  lips, 
Delightful  boots — and  away  she  skips. 

They    nearly    strike   me   dumb, — 
I    tremble   when   they   come 

Pit-a-pat: 
This  palpitation  means 
These  boots  are  Geraldine's — 

Think  of  that! 
O,   where  did  hunter  win 
So   delicate  a  skin 

For  her  feet? 
You  lucky  little  kid, 
You  perish'd,  so  you  did, 

For  my   Sweet. 
The  faery  stitching  gleams 
On  the  sides,  and  in  the  seams, 

And   reveals 
That    the    Pixies    and    the    wags 
Who    tipt    these    funny   tags, 

And  these  heels. 

What  soles  to  charm  an  elf! — 
Had    Crusoe,    sick   of   self, 

Chanced  to  view 
One  printed  near  the  tide, 
O,  how  hard  he  would  have  tried 

For  the  two! 

For  Gerry's  debonair, 
And   innocent  and   fair 

As  a  rose; 
She's  an  Angel  in  a  frock, — 
She's  an  Angel  with  a  clock 

To  her  hose! 

The  simpletons  who   squeeze 
Their  pretty   toes  to   please 

Mandarins, 
Would  positively  flinch 
From  venturing  to  pinch 

Geraldine's! 

Cinderella's  lefts  and   rights 
To  Geraldine's   were   frights: 

And   I   trow 
The   Damsel,  deftly  shod, 
Has  dutifully  trod 

Until    now. 

Come,  Gerry,  since  it  suits 
Such   a  pretty   Puss    (in   Boots) 

These  to  don, 
Set  your  dainty  hand  awhile 
On   my  shoulder,   Dear,   and    I'll 

Put  them  on. 

— Frederick  Locker. 


Eleey. 
Tlie    jackals    prowl,    the   serpents    hiss 
In  what   was  once   Persepolis. 
Proud    ilabylon    is    but    a    trace 
L'pon    the    desert's    dusty    face. 
The    topless   towers  of  Ilium 
Are  ashes.     Judah's  harp  is  dumb. 
The    fleets    of    Nineveh   and    Tyre 
Are  down   with   Davy  Jones,   Esquire. 
And   all    the   oligarchies,    kings 
And   potentates  that   ruled   these   things 
Are  gone!      But  cheer  up;  don't  be  sad; 
Think  what  a  lovely  time  they  had! 

— Arthur   Guitcrman,    in   Life. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the    following   department : 

Mr.  Charles  Black  has  anounced  the  engage- 
ment of  his  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black,  and 
Mr.  Allan  Lowery  of  Honolulu.  Miss  Black,  who 
formerly  resided  in  San  Francisco,  has  been  spend- 
ing the  past  year  with  her  father  in  Washington, 
where  the  wedding  will  be  solemnized  later  in 
the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  gave  a  dinner  Sat- 
urday evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  Jane  Selby  Hayne,  Mrs. 
Relda  Ford  Stott,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr., 
Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Harry  Hunt,  Captain  Wallace  Kirk,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mr.   Samuel  Morse. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Breeden  gave  a  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Xewhall, 
Dr.  Max  Rothschild  and  Mrs.  Rothschild,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  Wilson,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  entertained  at 
dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue  in  honor  of  General  John  Morrison  and 
Mrs.  Morrison.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Haas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Haas,  Mrs.  Bertha  Lilienthal,  Miss 
Katherine  Burke,  Dr.  Morris  Herzstein,  Com- 
mandant Cravoisier,  Lieutenant  du  Breil,  Lieu- 
tenant Blanchard,  Mr.  Jacob  Stern,  and  Professor 
Henry  Morse  Stephens. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athol  McBean  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Wednesday  evening,  the  affair  being 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent. 
The  other  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Brown,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rath- 
bone.  The  guests  later  attended  the  Wednesday 
evening  musicale. 

Miss  Coralia  Mejia  was  a  dinner  hostess  last 
Wednesday  evening,  entertaining  a  group  of  friends 
at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street.  Those  who  en- 
joyed the  affair  included  Mrs.  Encarnation  Mejia, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson,  Miss  Evelyn 
Barron,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
Lieutenant  du  Breil,  Lieutenant  Blanchard,  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  Miller,  Lieutenant  Cronier,  and  Mr. 
Edwin    Mejia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith  were  hosts  at  dinnei 
Friday  evening,  their  guests  having  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  Ma- 
comber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Tackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl,  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Cur- 
ran,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Lieutenant  de 
Brusse,  Dr.  Tracy  Russell,  and  Mr.  Allard  l'Heur. 

Mrs.  Mark  Gefstle  was  hostess  at  tea  Friday 
afternoon  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  William  Younger  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  honor  of 
Miss  Maude  Fay.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton  Potter,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mrs.  Ward  Bar- 
ron, Miss  Ethel  Cooper,  Miss  Maud  .O'Connor, 
and  Miss  Jennie  Blair. 

A  group  of  the  visiting  French  officers  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner-dance  Thursday  evening  at  the 
Fairmont  HoteL  Those  in  the  party  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson,  Miss  Elena  Folger, 
Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Miss 
Betty  Folger,  Lieutenant  Cronier,  Lieutenant  du 
Breil,  Lieutenant  Renard,  Lieutenant  de  Beaud, 
and  Lieutenant  Blanchard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrman.  gave  a  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis.  Their 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Heller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A 
Meertief,  Mr.  Sigmund  Heller,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Brandenstein. 

Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country 
Club  preceding  the  lecture  given  by  Abbe  Benja- 
min CabaneL     Her  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Daniel  Jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour, 
Dr.  Herbert  Mofiitt  and  Mrs.  Mofntt,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith. 

Mrs.  George  Xewhall  gave  a  bridge-luncheon 
last  Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery.  Mrs. 
Frederick  Kohl,  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Murphy,  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mrs.  Walter 
Filer,  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Mountford  Wil- 
son, and   Mrs.   Walter  Martin. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
Friday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted,  Mrs.  Richard  Mc- 
Creery,  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mrs.  George  New- 
hall,  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland, 
Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson. 

Mrs.  George  Cameron  entertained  at  luncheon 
Friday  at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl,  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  and  Mrs. 
Joseph    Tobin. 

Mrs.  Edward  Younger  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  tea  Sunday  at  the  Fairmont  HoteL 
Those  in  the  party  included  Mrs.  George  Web- 
ster, Mrs.  Frederick  Murphy,  Miss  Maye  Colburn, 
Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Mary  Phelan,  Miss  Gladys 
Sullivan,  and  Dr.  May  Layman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  were  the  guests  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  given  Monday  evening  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  by  Commandant  Cravoisier,  Comte 
d'Auzac,  and  a  number  of  other  French  officers. 
Those  who  attended  the  affair  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raoul  Duval,  Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss 
Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Anne 
Peters,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Lieutenant  du  Breil, 
Lieutenant  Godefroi,  Lieutenant  Blanchard,  ami 
Lieutenant  d' Allard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway,  com- 
plimenting Abbe  Cabanel.  The  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ru- 
dolph Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Dr.  Herbert  Allen  and 
Mrs.  Allen,  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Miss  Jennie 
Blair,  and  a  number  of  the  visiting  French 
officers. 

Miss  Martha  Sutton  entertained  a  group  of  the 
younger  element  at  luncheon  a  few  days  ago  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Miss 
Edith  Kynnersley.  The  geusts  included  Mrs. 
Sneyd  Kynnersley,  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  Miss 
Ola  Willett,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler,  Miss  Mary 
Gorgas,   and  Miss  Augusta  Rathbone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sinsheimer  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St,  Francis.  Their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Achille  Roos,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leopold  Michels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Greene- 
baum,  and  Mr.  Morris  Greenebaum, 

Mrs.  George  Pillsbury  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  her.  guests  including 
Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs. 
Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale,  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee, 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle. 

Miss  Lena  Blanding  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Fairmont  for  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon. 
Those  who  attended  the  affair  included  Mrs.  George 
Mendell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt,  Mrs.  George 
Kelham,  Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Coleman,  Miss 
Fannie  Friedlander,  and  Miss  May  Friedlander. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  the  peninsula, 
their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Henry  Pool,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  Miss  Eve 
lyn  Barron,  and  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  gave  a  dinner  and  bridge  last 
Friday  evening  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street- 
Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Henry  Scort,  Mrs. 
Berthe  Welch,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Robert 
Xuttall,  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs.  James  Cooper, 
and  Mrs.  Leroy  Xickek 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  dinner  Sun- 
day evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  entertained  at  luncheon 
Sunday  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  compliment 
to  Commander  David  le  Breton  and  Mrs.  le 
Breton.  Those  asked  to  meet  them  included  Mrs. 
Jane  Selby  Hayne,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr., 
Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  Mr. 
Harry  Hunt,  Captain  I.  Lopez,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Eyre,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raoul  Edwards  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
evening  in  the  Laurel  Court  of  the  Fairmont,  en- 
tertaining more  than  a  score   of  guests. 

Experiments  with  proper  textiles  have 
proven  successful  in  Xorway.  One  manufac- 
turing concern  is  making  a  fabric  consisting 
of  75  per  cent  paper  and  25  per  cent  cotton. 
This  is  said  to  be  soft  and  warm,  and  is 
suitable  for  any  uses  to  which  cotton  might 
be   put. 


Power  &td 


The  full  series  of  high 
boiling  points  in  "Red 
Crown"  makes  power  and 
mileage  sure.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


<§sSP* 


1  The  Gasoline  of  Qualify 


The  Late  Mre.  Anna  W.  Cowels. 

In  the  death  of  Anna  W.  Cowles,  widow  of 
the  late  Judge  Samuel  Cowles  of  this  city,  a 
rare  gentlewoman  has  gone  to  her  reward. 
She  died  on  the  14th  of  this  month  at  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
two  years,  three  months,  and  fourteen  days. 
She  was  a  woman  of  frail  physique,  but  of 
indomitable  character  and  unusual  refinement 
— kind  and  considerate  of  all  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact. 

Mrs.  Cowles  came  to  California  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  accompanied  by  her 
three-year-old  son,  and  under  the  escort  of 
Governor  Wood  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  with 
his  family  was  en  route  to  Brazil  on  a  gov- 
ernment mission.  Her  husband  had  preceded 
her  by  two  years. 

They  made  their  home  in  the  Mission  on 
"The  Abbey  Lane,"  opposite  the  residence  of 
General  Fremont,  which  later  became  Wood- 
ward's Gardens.  There  they  brought  up  their 
family  of  seven  children,  surrounded  by  all 
that  makes  childhood  happy. 

The  death  of  Judge  Cowles  in  1880  was  a 
grievous  shock  to  his  devoted  wife  and  one 
from  which  she  never  really  rallied.  In  1899 
she  left  California  to  make  her  home  with 
her  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Shreve  Badger, 
in  Illinois. 

In  this  city-  she  is  survived  by  two  daughters 
— Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  and  Mrs.  Anita 
Lavery.  H. 

Sax  Francisco,  January  20,  1919. 


Isidor  Lowenburg. 
Isidor  Lowenberg,  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  old  residents  of  San  Francisco,  died  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  January  16th,  at  his 
home  in  the  Clift  Hotel.  Mr.  Lowenberg  was 
almost  eighty-five  years  of  age  and  leaves  a 
widow,  Bertie  Lowenberg,  two  children,  Al- 
bert J.  Lowenberg  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brown,  and  a  grandson,  Albert  L.  Brown. 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 

Dancing  in  Rainbow  Lane 

NORMAN  FLOOR 

Nightly,  except  Sunday,  between  7  and  1 

VANDA  HOFF  and  FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

Afternoon  Tea  with  Music 
Daily  from  4:30  to  6 


The  sole  and  innocent  ambition  of  the 
Japanese  emigrants  in  America  is  to  come 
home  rich  and  prosperous,  the  envy  of  their 
old  acquaintances  in  Japan.  But  when  it  fares 
ill  with  them  and  circumstances  compel  them 
to  go  back  before  attaining  any  degree  of 
success,  they  have  to  endure  the  coldness  of 
their  friends  and  must  cross  the  ocean  and 
try  their  fortune  again.  Italian  emigrants  do 
the  same.  "But,"  says  U.  Wakamiya,  editor 
of  the  Onto,  "although  in  motive  and  in  psy- 
chology the  emigrants,  both  Japanese  and 
Italian,  pursue  the  same  course  in  crossing 
the  Pacific  or  Atlantic,  yet  the  prospect 
awaiting  them  on  the  shores  of  the  New 
World  is  utterly  different.  So  far  their  con- 
duct has  been  personal,  but  once  they  are 
settled  in  America  their  career  becomes  racial. 
The  Italian  immigrants  will  be  easily  assimi- 
lated in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  Japanese  immigrants  the  melting  pot  of 
the  world  is  not  so  effectual.  However  Amer- 
icanized they  may  be,  there  is  no  chance  for 
the  Japanese  immigrants  to  be  perfectly  as- 
similated in  the  United  States.  Their  color 
remains  eternally  Japanese." — Veto  East, 
Tokyo. 


Serbian  War  Exhibit. 
San  Francisco  is  to  be  given  opportunity  to 
view  a  collection  of  pictures  unique  in  the 
records  of  war.  The  collection  was  entrusted 
to  a  committee  representing  the  foreign  bu- 
reau of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  so- 
ciety known  as  the  Appui  Aux  Artistes  of 
New  York.  Miss  Malvinia  Hoffman,  the 
noted  sculptress,  holding  office  in  both  bu- 
reaus, guides  the  route  of  the  exhibition. 
The  sponsoring  committee  in  Xew  York  in- 
cludes Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  Mrs.  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont,  and  Mrs.  W.  Kinnicur  Draper.  The 
pictures  were  taken  by  the  artist  Tchernoff. 
Motives  were  chosen  that  give  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  the  silent  sacrifice  of  the  Serbian 
army  in  retreat  over  the  Albanian  snows  and 
tell  the  story  of  "A  Nation's  Hour  in  Geth- 
semene."  The  exhibition  opens  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 28th,  in  the  Monadnock  Building,  and 
will  be  open  ten  days. 


A  rearrangement  of  the  order  of  the  pas- 
I  senger  coaches  on  through  trains  has  taken 
place  in  many  parts  of  the  country-  The  Pull- 
mans are  carried  next  to  the  engine  with  day 
coaches,  followed  by  the  baggage  and  express 
cars.  This  reversed  order  has  become  a  law 
with  through  trains,  being  adopted  as  a  safety 
measure,  that  the  steel  cars  may  be  next  the 
engine.  It  has  been  observed  in  railway 
wrecks  that  steel  cars  crushed  lighter  coaches 
next  the  engine,  causing  great  loss  of  life  and 
property.  The  carrying  of  the  heavy  steel  cars 
next  the  engine  is  deemed  safer. 
■»•» 

The  wheat  field  of  the  United  States  in 
1918  was  four-fifths  the  size  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Austria  and  more  than  eight  times  the 
size  of  Belgium. 


The  large  cities  of  Japan  are  making  ef- 
forts to  keep  down  prices  of  foodstuffs  by 
opening  municipal  markets.  Ever-increasing 
cost  of  living  has  caused  this  step  to  be  taken. 
The  results  at  Tokyo  have  been  satisfactory. 
In  Osaka  a  market  has  been  opened  by  the  au- 
thorities in  each  ward,  greatly  tc  the  public 
benefit.  The  government  has  taken  up  the 
matter,  and  the  home  minister,  at  the  recent 
conference  of  prefectural  governors,  urged  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  public  from  ex- 
actions of  middlemen  and  profiteers.  He  as- 
sured the  established  retailers  that,  so  long 
as  they  asked  fair  profits,  the  government 
policy  would  be  to  let  them  alone,  but  in  cities 
where  markets  had  been  established  by  the 
local  authorities,  the  latter  would  be  sustained. 


St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  are  the  largest 
frog  markets  in  the  world.  The  frog  catchers 
of  Minnesota  bring  about  500,000  dozen  to 
the  market  yearly.  Frogs'  legs  are  purchased 
all  through  the  state  by  shippers  from  the 
two  cities,  and  this  occupation  gives  employ- 
ment to  more  than  100  families,  who  make  a 
good  living  the  year  round.  The  professional 
frog-catcher  can  tell  a  frog  pond  at  a  glance, 
and  they  locate  the  frog  nests  and  secure  a 
great  number  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of 
time. 


Jerusalem  has  been  freed  from  the  mosquito 
pest,  it  is  announced  by  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion, through  the  efforts  of  an  American  sani- 
tarian, Louis  Cantor,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Zionist  medical  unit  which  is  now 
operating  in  Palestine,  The  city  is  now  prac- 
tically rid  of  these  carriers  of  typhoid  and 
malaria.  During  Mr.  Cantor's  campaign  350 
cisterns  were  petrolized  and  put  in  sanitary 
condition. 


In  1888  some  one  constructed  a  floating  bee 
house  for  voyaging  on  the  Mississippi  Ri\er. 
It  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  2000 
hives  and  was  meant  to  be  towed  up  and  down 
the  river  from  Louisiana  to  Minnesota,  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  blossoming  of  the  flowers. 


A  British  "V.  C"  cockerel  recently  re- 
turned to  Kent  after  traveling  over  18,000 
miles  and  raising    £13,200  for  war  charities. 


Until    ten   years   ago    Montenegro    was   to- 
tally without  railways. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


7-passenger  touring  car  for  sale  to  close 
an  estate.  Perfect  condition.  Price  mode- 
rate. Applv  Class  A.  Garage,  737  Post 
St.,  S.  F. 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

1 1  cents  fare  to  San  Francisco 

300  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  siDgle  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractive  rate^ 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300 

W.  W.  WHITECOTTON,  Proprietor  ud  Manager 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAJU 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "  Think ir. a  People " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort, 
Service  and  Ontdoor  Life. 

Polo  at  Del  Monte  Commences  Febuary  1st. 
Del  Monta  Lodge  at  Pebble  Beach  will  open  on 
Washington's  Birthday.  February  22d. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  NEAR  EIGHTH 

The  only  hotel  in  San  Francisco 
maintaining  its  own  Garage 
immediately  adjoining  the  hotel 
for  the   free  use   of   its  guests. 

Have    you    tried     the 
65  c  Noon  Luncheon  ? 


January  25,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
♦  inents  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
I     the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  David  Worth  Bagley,  who  arrived  recently 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  visit  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tennant*  Harrington,  at  their  home  in 
Colusa,  has  left  for  Santa  Barbara  with  Mrs. 
Harrington   for  a   brief  sojourn. 

Mrs.  Grace  Spreckels  Holbrook  is  enjoying  a 
visit  in  Coronado,  where  she  will  remain  for 
several  weeks  longer. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  left  Sunday  for  New  York 
to  join  Major  Knight,  who  is  on  the  staff  of 
General  Shanks,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Hoboken.  Major 
Knight  and  Mrs.  Knight  will  have  apartments  at 
the  Hotel  Ritz  during  their  sojourn  in  the  Eastern 
city.  ■ 

Colonel  Thornwell  Mullally,  U.  S.  A.,  has  taken 
apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  he  will  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Brigadier-General  Henry  Greene,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Greene  arrived  Saturday  from  Manila  and 
will  remain  in  San  Francisco  for  a  fortnight 
longer.  The  army  officer  was  accompanied  by  his 
two  aides,  Lieutenant  Paul  Jones  and  Lieutenant 
George  Raymond,  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond. Lieutenant  Jones  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  re- 
opened their  home  in  San  Rafael,  but  Lieutenant 
Raymond  and  Mrs.  Raymond  are  the  guests  of  the 
matron's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Jones,  at 
their  home  on  Buchanan  Street. 

Miss  Bernice  Langton  has  resumed  her  studies 
in  Piedmont,  after  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
M.  A.  Miller  and  Miss  Flora  Miller  at  their 
apartments  at  Stanford  Court. 

Mr.  Jerome  Landfield  returned  last  week  from 
Washington  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Landfield  at  their 
home   in   Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Williams  and  Miss  Florence 
Williams  have  come  to  San  Francisco  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter.  They  will  return  to  Pied- 
mont in  April. 

Mr.  Covington  *Janin  arrived  last  week  from 
Pensacola,  Florida,  where  he  has  been  in  the 
naval  aviation  branch  of  the  service,  and  has  been 
visiting  his  mother,  Mrs.  George  M.  Mendell,  Jr., 
in  Los   Gatos. 

Comte  d'Auzac,  Lieutenant  du  Breil,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Francis  Blanchard  of  the  French  army  left 
Wednesday  for  Siberia,  after  a  sojourn  of  several 
weeks  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Raoul  Edwards  and  her  children,  who 
have  been  passing  the  winter  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  left  Wednesday  for  their  home  in  Val- 
paraiso. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Heebner,  who  passed  the 
late  summer  in  San  Francisco  from  their  home  in 
New  York,  will  arrive  here  within  a  fortnight  to 
visit  the  matron's  mother,  Mrs.   Eugene  Bresse. 

Mrs.  Sneyd  Kynnersley,  Miss  Edith  Kynners- 
ley,  and  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler  left  during  the 
week  for  New  York,  where  they  will  enjoy  a  brief 
visit  before  sailing  for  England. 

Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  left  Monday  for  New 
York  to  visit  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Meyer. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bentley,  Sr.,  returned  last  week 
to  her  home  on  Green  Street,  after  a  three  months' 
visit  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Mrs.  Bentley's  son 
and  daughter-in-law,  Major  Robert  Bentley  and 
Mrs.  Bentley,  have  gone  to  San  Jose,  where  they 
will    reside  indefinitely. 

Major  Archibald  Johnson  left  Fort  Sill  Tues- 
day for  Washington  to  visit  his  parents,  Senator 
Hiram  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Johnson.  Major  Johnson 
has  received  his  discharge  from  the  service  and 
wilt  return  to  San  Francisco  to  reside  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gill  and  their  children 
have  arrived  from  their  home  in  Redlands  and  will 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  San  Francisco. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gill  will  take  an  apartment  later  in 
the  season,  but  at  present  are  staying  with  the 
matron's  brother  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Hitchcock.  The  latter  have  been  occupying  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Hitchcock's  brother.  Mr.  John 
Drum,  during  his  absence  in  Washington  and  will 
remain  there  until  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  in  Port- 
land with  their  son,  Mr.  Charles  Ehrman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins,  who  are  visiting 
at  El  Mirasol  at  present,  will  spend  the  spring 
and  summer  months  at  Del  Monte. 

Captain  George  Leib,  U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  in 
New  York  from  France  and  will  return  within  the 
month   to    San    Francisco. 

Miss  Helen  Ashton  left  Friday  for  New  York 
en  route  to  France.  Her  brother,  Lieutenant  Ray- 
mond Ashton,  U.  S.  A„  will  arrive  in  the  Eastern 
city  this  week  from  France.  During  the  absence 
of  Miss  Ashton,  Mrs.  George  Ashton  will  visit  her 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Pigott,  at  their  home  in  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sinsheimer  has  left  for  Boston, 
where  she  will  enjoy  a  sojourn  of  several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  du  Bois  arrived  here  last 
week  on  their  wedding  trip  and  passed  a  few  days 
at  the  St.  Francis  before  proceeding  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs  have 
been  visiting  in  Calistoga  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chapin  Tubbs,  having  been  called  there  by  the 
former's   illness. 

Ensign  Alan  Van  Fleet  has  left  for  a  brief  visit 
to  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Sayre  and  her  son,  Mr.  Logan 
Sayre,  arrived  last  week  from  their  ranch  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Vallev  and  are  guests  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kaufman  have  given  up 
their  apartments  at  the  Hotel  Munroe  and  have 
gone  to  Burlingame  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  are  passing 
a  few  days  at  the  St.  Francis  from  their  home 
at  Pleyto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sayre  Macneil,  who  have  been 
spending  the  winter  in  San  Francisco,  returned  a 
few  days  ago  to  their  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  John  Drum  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
to  remain  throughout  the  winter.  Mrs.  Drum  will 
arrive  from  Washington  in  February. 

Captain  Leonard  Hammond,  U.  S.  A.,  has  ar- 
rived in  New  York  and  will  come  to  California  in 
the  near  future  to  visit  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A    B.  Hamomnd. 

Lieutenant  Moseley  Taylor,  who  arrived  during 
the  week  from  Boston,  will  visit  in  Burlingame 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  sojourn  in  California. 
The  engagement  of  Miss  Emily  Pope  and  Lieu- 
tenant Taylor  was  announced  several  months  ago. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  who  has  been  staying 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  several  weeks,  has  left 
for  New   York  to   remain  indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sellar  Bullard  and  their  children 
will  pass  the  spring  months  in   Santa  Barbara. 

Lieutenant  Richard  McLaren,  U.  S.  A,  who  has 
been  the  guest  of  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Loyall  McLaren,  in  Berkeley,  left  a  few 
days  ago  for  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  where  he  will 
remain  until  he  receives  his  discharge  from  the 
service. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  is  enjoying  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  at  Coronado. 

Major  Charles  Norris  and  Mrs.  Norris,  who  have 
been  spending  the  past  month  in  San  Francisco, 
left  during  the  week  for  their  home  on  Long 
Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Howell  have  gone  to  Arrow- 
head Springs  for  a  fortnight's  sojourn. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  McLeod  has  received  news  from  her 
son,  Ensign  Emil  Pohli,  whose  ship  has  arrived 
from  South  America  at  Galveston,  Texas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Gardner  arrived  several 
days    ago    from   their   home  in    Waco,    Texas,    and 
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are  visiting  their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  ana 
Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore,  at  their  residence  on  Lake 
Street. 

Hotel  Wbitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  L.  Rosen- 
berg, Fresno;  Mr.  J.  I.  Lubin,  Sacramento;  Mr.  J 
C.  Jamison,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johr. 
Mullin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Buck,  Muskegon, 
Michigan;  Judge  Thomas  J.  Lennon  and  Mrs.  Len- 
non,  San  Rafael;  Mr.  S.  B.  Davis,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  Gerald  Leitch,  Montreal,  Canada;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Clarke,  Saskatchewan,  Canada;  Mr.  J. 
L.  Stone,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  H.  Giddings  Sacra- 
mento. 

-«♦«- 

THE  SMITHS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Smith  has  good  reason  to  be  a  proud 
man,  for  he  belongs  to  the  greatest  family  on 
earth,  which  counts  its  members  in  millions 
spread  over  the  entire  face  of  the  globe,  from 
the  Smittowskis  of  Russia  to  the  Shimmits  of 
the  lands  of  pigtails. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  alone  his  name- 
sakes number  a  round  550,000,  a  number  suf- 
ficient to  link  hands  across  England  at  its 
widest. 

If  the  last  inhabitant  were  turned  out  of 
Derbyshire  the  British  Smiths  alone  could  re- 
people  it.  They  could  replace  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Westmorland  almost  nine 
times;  and  they  outnumber  the  population  of 
sixteen  Scottish  counties. 

Arranged  three  abreast,  with  a  yard  interval 
between  successive  ranks,  they  could  link 
London  with  Leicester ;  and  the  procession  of 
Smiths,  walking  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour,  would  take  twenty-five  hours  to  pass  a 
certain  point.  Six  abreast,  their  imposing 
column  would  connect  London  with  the  Pa- 
vilion at  Brighton. 

If  you  walk  along  the  Strand,  one  person  of 
even,"  seventy-two  you  pass  on  an  average 
will  answer  to  the  name  Smith  ;  in  'Prince's 
Street.  Edinburgh,  one  of  seventy ;  and  in 
Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  one  in  even'  140.  In 
the  British  Isles  at  large  Mr.  Smith  of  London 
will  find  a  namesake  in  one  person  out  of 
every  seventy-nine. 

The  male  Smiths  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  as  many  as  all  the  people  of  Shropshire, 
with  its  1345.  square  miles;  the  female  Smiths 
outnumber  all  the  people  of  Cumberland  by 
a  good  20.000,  and  could  replace  every'  in- 
habitant of  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire. 

Of  the  Smiths  in  the  United  Kingdom  the 
boys  and  bachelors  number  162,000;  the  girls 
and  spinsters,  167,000  ;  and  189,000  are  mar- 
ried. There  are  23,000  widows  and  9000 
widowers.  ■ 

The  man  who  desires  a  wife  will  find  an 
embarrassing  choice  in  this  wonderful 
family;  for  there  are  no  fewer  than  18,000 
Miss  Smiths  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-four;  and  a  further  15,000  who  have 
still  to  see  their  thirty-fourth  birthday. 

There  are  61,000  budding  Smiths  who  have 
not  yet  left  their  cradles.  And,  as  proof  of 
the  vitality  of  the  clan,  no  fewer  than  8000 
Smiths  will  never  see  their  seventy-fifth  birth 
day  again. 

Every  day  that  passes  sees  forty-two  Smiths 
open  their  eyes  on  the  world ;  every  day 
twenty-three  Smiths  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
altar,  and  twenty-eight  are  laid  to  rest.  This 
most  vigorous  of  families  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  6000  a  year. — Tit-Bits. 


Rochester  Cathedral  in  England  has  now  a 
lady  bellringer,  a  lady  organist,  and  a  lady- 
verger. 
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erately priced,  we  present  this  table. 
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—  Come  in,  if  only  to  look.  You  11  find 
courtesy  just  as  much  in  evidence  here 
as  good  merchandise. 


— Seventy  per  cent,  of  our  customers  pay 
casb — thirty  per  cent,  avaii  themselves  of  the 
monthly  payment   plan  as   shown   below. 

— A  credit  established  with  the  John  Breuner 
Co.  helps  you  in  many  other  stores — also  in 
other  lines  of  merchandise.  Our  recommenda- 
tion means  capital  to  you.  For  the  customer's 
self-interest  we  believe  a  monthly  payment  ac- 
count the  better.  It  gives  a  record  of  just 
how  you  fulfill  your  contract,  whereas  a  cash 
transaction  is  immediately  closed  and  no  record 
created.  Of  course,  we  will  serve  you  either 
way. 


281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 

Interior  Decorators—  Furniture 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Lady — What  is  your  aim  in  life,  my 
good  woman?  Good  Woman — Me  'usband, 
gen'raUy.— Tit-Bits. 

"She's  up  to  her  neck  in  war  work,  isn't 
she?"  "Oh,  yes,  but  she's  standing  on  her 
head  most  of  the  time." — Life. 

"Aren't  you  glad  to  get  back  from  France  ?" 
"Of  course.  But  I  dread  the  job  of  learning 
the  language  all  over  again." — Life. 

"I'll  bet  you  don't  even  know  what  the  in- 
side of  a  church  looks  like."  "G'wan !  I've 
seen  'em  in  the  movies." — Film  Fun. 

Reggie — I  wonder  if  your  father  would"  con- 
sent to  our  marriage?  Phyllis — He  might. 
Dad's  awfully  eccentric,  you  know. — Kansas 
City  Star. 

"This  is  an  honest  shoe."  "I  can  see  that," 
said  the  customer.  "It  frankly  pinches  me 
although  you  maintain  that  it  won't." — Kan- 
sas City  Journal. 

Briggs — Did  you  surfer  much  from  the  in- 
fluenza ?  Griggs — Did  I !  I  couldn't  have 
suffered  any  more  if  I  had  been  in  the 
moving-picture  business. — Life. 

"Do  you  believe  in  evolution?"  "Can't 
help    believing,"    replied     Senator     Sorghum, 
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''after  seeing  how  many  varieties  of  poli- 
ticians a  bull  moose  can  develop." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

"Did  some  one  chase  you?"  asked  Willie's 
mother.  "You're  all  out  of  breath."  "No — 
I'm  not — ma,"  gasped  the  boy.  "I've  got— 
twice  as  much — bref  as  I  can  breave — that's 
all." — Boston    Transcript. 

Wifey — There  are  times  when  I  wish  I  were 
a  man.  Huby — When?  Wifey — When  I  pass 
a  milliner's  shop  and  think  how  happy  I  could 
make  my  wife  by  giving  her  a  present  of  a 
new  hat. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Stage  Manager — Our  scene-shifter  wants  a 
holiday.  He  says  he  hasn't  been  away  for 
five  years.  Proprietor — Well,  tell  him  he 
can't  have  one.  He  gets  change  of  scenery 
enough  for  anybody. — New  York  Globe. 

Miss  Softleigh  (watching  revolving  light  of 
the  lightouse/ — How  patient  sailors  are? 
Coast  Guard — How,  indeed  ?  Miss  Softleigh 
— They  must  be.  The  wind  has  blown  out 
that  light  six  times  and  they  still  keep  lighting 
it  again. — Marine  News. 

Bobbie  had  been  studying  his  grandfather's 
face,  which  was  very  wrinkled.  "Well,  Bob," 
said  the  old  gentleman,  "do  you  like  my 
face?"  "Yes,  grandpa,"  said  Bobbie.  "It's 
an  awfully  nice  face,  but  why  don't  you  have 
it    ironed  ?" — Houston    Post. 

Old  Lady  (to  crippled  seaman) — And  where 
were  you  torpedoed?  Crippled  Seaman — 
Well,  we  was  struck  right  under  the  bridge, 
m'm.  Old  Lady — Dear,  dear!  How  very 
dreadful!  Tell  me,  was  it  London  Bridge  or 
Tower  Bridge? — Liverpool  Post. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  army  as  far  as 
you  have  gone  ?"  inquired  a  sergeant  of  a 
newly  arrived  recruit  at  camp.  "I  may  like 
it  after  a  while,  but  just  now  I  think  there 
is  too  much  drilling  and  fussing  around  be- 
tween meals,"  was  the  reply. — Houston  Post. 

Sarcastic  Cabby  (to  stout  old  lady  who  has 
just  paid  the  minimum  fare,  with  no  tip) — Ex- 
cuse me,  madam,  would  you  mind  walking  the 
other  way  and  not  passing  the  horse.  Old 
Lady — Why?  Cabby — Because  if  'e  sees  wot 
Vs  been  carrying  for  a  shilling  'e'll  've  a  fit. 
— Tit-Bits. 

Willis — Do  you  think  the  late  war  is  going 
to  have  a  big  effect  on  education  ?  Gillis — 
Yes,  indeed.     Four  years  ago  our  high  school 
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was  teaching  graphic  algebra  and  plane  geom- 
etry. Willis — And  now  ?  Gillis — Xow  it  is 
teaching  photographic  algebra  and  aeroplane 
geometry. — Life. 

"Speaking  of  bad  falls,"  remarked  Jones, 
"I  fell  out  of  a  window  once,  and  the  sensa- 
tion was  simply  awful.  I  really  think  that  I 
thought  of  every  mean  act  I  had  ever  com- 
mitted." "Humph  !"  growled  Thompson.  "You 
must  have  fallen  an  awful  distance." — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

"Papa,"  said  a  small  boy  the  other  day, 
"are  not  sailors  very  small  men?"  "No,  my 
dear,"  answered  the  father.  "Pray,  what  leads 
you    to    suppose    such    a    thing  ?"      "Because," 


replied  the  young  idea,  smartly,  "I  read  the 
other  day  of  a  sailor  going  to  sleep  in  his 
watch.'' — London  Mail. 

A  lady  observed  a  small  boy  sprinkling 
sawdust  on  the  ice  to  prevent  pedestrians 
falling.  "That's  real  benevolence,"  declared 
the  good  lady.  "No,  'taint."  growled  the  hoy. 
indignantly.      It's    sawdust." — Topeha    Capital. 

Old  Lady  (to  severely  wounded  soldier}— 
Poor  man,  have  you  lost  your  leg?  Tommy — 
Yes,  mum.  Old  Lady — Oh,  poor  fellow!  Do 
have  an  apple!  Tommy  no  his  chum 
the  old  lady  had  departed)— Bill,  I  think  I'll 
have  my  other  leg  off  before  she  comes  next 
week.     I  might  get  a  banana. — Tit-Bits. 
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An  Oaklander  in  France. 

A  cable  dispatch  from  Paris  says  that  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Petersen,  one-time  chief  of  the  Oakland  police  depart- 
ment, has  "been  promoted  from  the  position  of  Ameri- 
can chief  of  police  at  Bordeaux  to  be  inspector  of  the 
division  of  criminal  investigation."  This  makes  Mr. 
Petersen  the  supervising  officer  of  police  of  all  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  American  forces  in  France  ex- 
cepting the  coast  cities.  Paris,  Chateau  Thierry,  Ver- 
dun, Metz,  Marseilles,  Rheims,  and  Xice  are  included 
in  Mr.  Petersen's  jurisdiction. 

The  Walter  J.  Petersen  thus  advanced  is  the  same 
Walter  J.  Petersen  who  something  like  three  years  ago 
was  thought  by  Mayor  Davie  to  be  unequal  to  the  task 
of  administering  the  police  department  of  the  metropolis 
of  Alameda  County,  the  great  and  good  city  of  Oak- 
land. 

It  will  be  no  great  while  until  Mr.  Petersen  will  re- 
turn home.  He  has  now  been  in  France  nearly  two 
years  and  has  won  distinction  and  promotion  there  just 
as  he  won  wide  reputation  everywhere — except  in  the 
city  of  Oakland  aforesaid — as  a  criminologist  and  ad- 
ministrator of  intelligence,  independence,  and  character. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  the  aforesaid  Mayor  Davie  did  not 
like  him;  and  naturally  enough,  since  blatherskites  of 


the   Davie  type   are   never  comfortable  in   association 
with  intelligence,  independence,  and  character. 

In  the  good  city  of  Oakland  we  are  glad  to  know 
there  are  those  who  prefer  intelligence,  independence, 
and  character  to  blatherskitism.  When  Mr.  Petersen 
comes  home,  as  he  will  when  the  American  forces  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  France,  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea 
on  the  part  of  the  decent  element  of  Oakland  to  make 
him  its  candidate  for  mayor.  It  is  a  case  where  the  man 
would  fit  the  job  and  the  job  would  fit  the  man. 


Reform  as  a  Profession. 

The  more  or  less  reverend  Gandier,  having  witnessed 
the  first  positive  step  in  establishing  in  California  the 
principle  of  permitting  some  people  to  mind  other 
people's  business,  is  said  to  be  preening  himself  for 
larger  adventures.  Report  has  it  that  he  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  Paris,  there  to  give  moral  stimulus  to  the  peace 
conference  and  with  the  further  intention  of  extending 
the  area  of  alcoholic  drought  throughout  the  world.  He 
will,  if  he  can  have  his  way,  make  the  entire  universe 
as  dry  and  otherwise  as  morally  delectable  as  that 
exemplar  of  all  the  virtues  the  Turkish  Empire. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  Mr.  Gandier's 
new  and  modest  project  is  its  illustration  of  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  professional  minders  of  other 
people's  business.  Reformatory  activity  is  a  trade — 
even  a  profession.  It  matters  little  or  nothing  to  your 
Gandiers  what  the  immediate  project  may  be,  provided 
it  shall  afford  the  basis  for  a  meddling  activity  suf- 
ficiently unctuous  in  its  pretensions  to  draw  financial 
support  from  the  multitude,  always  impressed  by 
declarations  of  moral  intent.  Mr.  Gandier,  having  now 
become  a  professional  reformer,  may  be  relied  upon  to 
proceed  from  one  movement  to  another.  When  he 
shall  have  made  prohibition  universal — or  has  wearied 
of  and  abandoned  that  project — he  will  find  other  and 
still  more  advanced  issues.  There  is  tobacco.  It  will 
probably  come  next.  Then  there  are  the  twin  evils  of 
tea  and  coffee.  When  these  subjects  of  reformatory 
activity — and  of  professional  profit — shall  have  been 
worked  to  a  finish  there  will  remain  still  other  spheres. 
Sex  hygiene  is  a  subject  singularly  adapted  to  the 
Gandier  type  of  propaganda,  and  one  of  especial  attrac- 
tion to  the  clerical  reformer.  There  are  still  other 
objectives  awaiting  the  Ganderian  energies — but  we 
forbear.     The  man  and  the  theme  tend  to  weariness. 


Bolshevism — in  Russia  and  America. 

Bolshevism  in  Russia  has  not  only  nullified  the  estab- 
lished authorities  of  government,  but  has  set  up  in  its 
stead  a  tyranny  of  its  own.  It  has  dispossessed  owners 
of  property,  murdering  them  in  cases  where  it  has  met 
with  resistance.  Its  plan,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any,  is  to 
exclude  the  educated  and  propertied  classes  from  any 
share  in  the  government  or  in  the  general  social  order. 
Its  ideal  social  condition  is  universal  anarchy,  with  the 
least  intelligent  and  least  responsible  elements  in  con- 
trol. The  methods  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia  rim  the 
gamut  of  criminality — murder,  arson,  and  every  other 
form  and  kind  of  outrage  essential  to  dispossession  of 
the  intelligent  and  property  class  and  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  all  other  classes. 

Analogies  between  Russian  Bolshevism  and  Ameri- 
can I.  W.  W.-ism  are  so  many  as  to  make  it  plain  that 
the  two  have  a  common  basis.  True,  our  I.  W.  W. 
have  not  had  opportunity  to  go  to  the  lengths  of  their 
Russian  exemplars.  But  in  so  far  as  they  have  been 
able  to  do  it  they  have  carried  forward  a  programme 
along  lines  practically  similar.  Their  principles  are 
the  same.  Their  methods  are  identical.  I.  W.  W.-ism 
in  America,  like  Bolshevism  in  Russia,  is  an  anar- 
chistic, a  criminal,  and  a  destructive  force. 

Here  society  through  its  established  agents  is  meet- 
ing I.  W.  W.-ism  with  the  mailed  fist.     It  makes  no 


compromise,  it  gives  no  quarter.  Wherever  the  issue 
has  been  brought  to  bar  the  determination  has  been  on 
the  side  of  established  order.  At  Indianapolis,  at  Chi- 
cago, and  more  recently  here  in  California  the  preten- 
sions of  I.  W.  W.-ism  have  been  sternly  rebuked. 

In  the  telegraphic  news  from  day  to  day  we  have 
intimations,  vague  but  still  unquestionable  intimations, 
that  the  Allied  nations,  including  the  United  States, 
are  preparing  to  negotiate  and  in  effect  bargain  with 
the  Bolshevist  leaders  who  hold  Russia  in  abject  terror. 
It  seems  to  be  intended,  or  at  least  projected,  that  in 
Russia  we  shall  accept  that  which  at  home  we  are 
penalizing.  The  plain  logic  of  it  is  that  we  are  to  have 
two  methods  of  dealing  with  anarchy.  Where  it  is 
weak  we  overwhelm  and  punish  it;  where  it  is  strong 
we  yield  it  toleration.  In  this  there  is  neither  con- 
sistency, morality,  nor  policy.  There  is  only  one  right 
course  in  dealing  with  Bolshevism  wherever  it  may  be 
found  and  by  whatever  name  it  may  call  itself.  Organ- 
ized society  owes  it  to  itself  to  make  no  compromise — 
to  meet  outlawry,  criminality,  and  terrorism  with  the 
only  weapons  they  fear  or  respect.  To  compromise 
with  the  Russian  Bolshevists — to  parley  and  to  bargain 
— would  be  fatal. 


Compensation. 

California  has  prided  herself  on  her  wine  production 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  She  has  literally  flooded  the 
world  with  millions  of  pamphlets  drawing  attention  to 
her  grape  culture  as  a  source  of  wealth,  and  inviting 
the  labor  and  the  capital  of  the  world  to  participation 
in  an  industry  that  she  had  made  so  peculiarly  her  own 
and  that  she  had  nourished  and  sustained  through  the 
mechanism  of  her  government  and  in  a  hundred  other 
ways.  California  contained  nothing  more  typical  of 
herself  than  her  vineyards,  nothing  better  sanctioned  by 
usage  and  recognition.  It  is  now  proposed  to  confiscate 
these  vineyards  and  to  obliterate  the  capital  and  the 
labor  that  have  made  them  what  they  are.  And  this  is 
to  be  done  in  the  face  of  a  popular  vote  to  the  effect 
that  it  should  not  be  done,  a  vote  deliberately  cast  by  a 
democratic  community  under  the  conviction,  or  rather, 
the  illusion,  that  it  possesed  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Into  the  constitutional  and  legal  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  competence  to 
enter.  But  every  man,  lawyer  or  layman,  has  the  right 
— indeed  it  is  his  duty — to  express  himself  upon  a  point 
of  abstract  justice.  He  has  a  right  to  protest  against 
robbery.  There  is  no  human  authority  nor  combina- 
tion of  authorities  that  has  the  right  to  steal.  There  is 
no  constitutional  amendment  that  can  override  the 
Eighth  Commandment  without  instant  peril  to  the 
whole  social  fabric.  The  vineyards  of  California  be- 
long to  the  men  who  made  them.  If  there  is  any  clear 
property  right  upon  earth,  we  have  one  here.  If  it  is 
violated  then  there  is  no  property  right  that  may  not 
be  violated.  Property  rights  become  a  myth.  If  these 
vineyard  owners  are  deprived  without  compensation  of 
what  belongs  to  them,  then  they  have  been  robbed,  and 
those  who  do  that  thing  are  thieves,  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  thieves  of  any  sort  of  property. 
The  Ten  Commandments  are  not  subject  to  modification 
by  a  ballot-box.  We  can  not  change  the  moral  law 
by  voting  on  it. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  present  time  is  peculiarly 
ill-chosen  for  an  attack  upon  property  or  for  a  public 
example  of  the  ease  with  which  nefarious  deeds  may 
be  committed.  If  the  vineyards  may  be  confiscated  to- 
day, what  may  we  expect  to  see  confiscated  tomorrow  ? 
It  is  an  ugly  precedent  to  create — this  of  confiscation. 
Perhaps  tomorrow  will  see  the  turn  of  tobacco,  tea, 
coffee.  If  vineyards  may  be  confiscated  what  is  there 
to  protect  shops,  churches,  or  banks?  If  the 
agitator  may  do  as  he  pleases  it  may  be  that 
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moral  agitator  will  presently  have  his  innings.  The 
shoe  does  not  necessarily  remain  always  on  the  same 
foot.  If  there  are  actually  no  limits  to  the  power  oi 
a  legislative  vote- it  might  be  well  to  foresee  what  sort 
of  legislative  votes  may  be  impending  and  to  avoid  the 
setting  of  examples  that  ma}'  have  the  most  unpleasant 
consequences. 

There  are  many  countries  of  civilization  that  have 
tried  to  grapple  with  the  drink  trade,  sometimes  by  pro- 
hibition, sometimes  by  restriction  and  regulation.  But 
so  far  as  we  are  aware  there  has  never  been  even  a 
suggestion  anywhere  except  here  that  a  trade  be  voted 
from  legality  into  illegality  and  then  confiscated  without 
compensation.  If  such  a  thing  shall  actually  be  done 
here  it  will  provoke  some  justifiable  forebodings. 


What  is  Going  On? 

The  newspapers  of  America  sent  a  great  array  of 
literary  lights  to  Paris  in  order  to  report  the  peace 
conference.  Enough  had  been  said  about  open  di- 
plomacy to  justify  the  inference  that  the  meetings  of 
the  peace  conference  would  be  something  like  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  board  of  supervisors  with  its  public  gal- 
leries, press  tables,  and  perhaps  even  an  occasional 
delegation  of  interested  citizens.  There  would  be  every 
opportunity  for  descriptive  writing,  perhaps  even  sen- 
sational writing.  There  might  even  be  material  for  a 
little  sob  work. 

But  it  seems  as  though  the  ready  writers  might  just 
as  well  have  stayed  at  home.  With  a  few  fine  excep- 
tions— notably  the  correspondents  of  the  New  York 
Times — they  have  sent  us  nothing  that  might  not  have 
been  supplied  just  as  well  by  the  newest  of  new  re- 
porters. It  was  certainly  not  their  fault.  Indeed  one 
can  imagine  the  chagrin  with  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  relegate  their  talents  to  unemployment.  Nor, 
perhaps,  can  we  blame  a  censorship  that  we  have  been 
solemnly  assured  does  not  exist.  The  news  has  not  been, 
sent  because  the  news  has  not  been  made  available.  The 
items  that  have  been  given  to  the  world  are  obviously 
of  the  most  official  kind,  deodorized,  denatured,  and  dis- 
infected. And  it  may  be  said  that  the  items  that  are 
not  official,  that  are  in  the  nature  of  inference,  con- 
jecture, or  interpretation — and  these  are  badly  needed 
so  long  as  they  competently  done — seem  to  be  so  framed 
as  to  accord  with  some  particular  policy  or  plan,  to 
meet  with  some  particular  approval.  For  example,  no 
correspondent  in  his  senses,  without  fear  or  favor, 
would  telegraph  the  egregious  nonsense  that  the  league 
of  nations  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  identify  the  inspiration  of  that  other  dis- 
patch on  Russian  affairs  that  concludes  with  the  sapient 
assurance  that  Russia  has  more  to  fear  from  the  forces 
of  reaction  than  she  has  from  the  Bolsheviki.  We 
know  that  voice.  It  ma)'  not  be  the  voice  of  the  censor- 
ship, but  it  is  the  voice  of  what  we  may  delicately  call 
moral  suasion.  The  small  fry  among  the  correspondents 
hear  it  meekly  and  obey.     The  others  say  nothing. 

The  control — intangible  of  course — that  is  being  ex- 
ercised over  the  press  dispatches  would  not  matter  very 
much  except  for  the  fact  that  its  bias  tends  to  create 
in  America  a  false  picture  of  European  conditions, 
and  this  by  inference  and  innuendo  rather  than  by  asser- 
tion. Can  we  believe,  for  instance,  that  the  peoples  of 
Europe  are  so  enthusiastic  for  a  league  of  nations  that 
they  wish  to  give  it  precedence  over  all  other  problems 
now  before  the  conference?  We  are  so  assured  again 
and  again.  It  is  an  assurance  that  we  view  not  only 
with  skepticism,  but  with  absolute  incredulity.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  Europe  would  like  to 
have  a  league  of  nations,  and  that  they  reward  with 
vociferous  applause  every  promise  that  something  of 
the  sort  shall  be  attempted,  and  that  it  shall  remove  the 
terror  of  war  from  their  midst.  But  do  they  actually 
wish  that  a  settlement  with  Germany,  that  restitution, 
reparation,  and  retribution  shall  all  be  pushed  in- 
definitely to  one  side  in  order  to  make  room  for  aca- 
demic discussions  about  the  millennium?  If  this  is 
actually  their  demand  then  there  has  been  a  revolution 
in  human  nature  without  a  precedent  in  the  historv  of 
the  world.  We  have  only  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  these  people,  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  would  wish 
under  like  conditions,  and  we  shall  understand  how 
impcssible  is  the  contention  that  a  league  of  nations 
comes  foremost  in  their  hearts.  Of  course  it  does 
not' ling  of  the  sort.  The  one  ineradicable  demand  of 
uman  beings  is  the  demand  for  justice,  and  in  this 
■asc  it  is  a  demand  for  justice  against  Germany.    This 


is  the  one  thing  to  be  accomplished,  even  though  the 
heavens  fall.  When  justice  has  been  done  then  will 
come  the  time  for  preventive  remedies,  but  not  until 
then.  The  people  of  Europe  have  never  for  one  mo- 
ment consented  to  postpone  their  demand  for  justice, 
and  it  takes  the  form  of  reparation  and  of  punishment. 
And  it  must  come   first. 

We  are  hearing  much  in  praise  of  ideals,  but  per- 
haps we  should  do  well  to  remember  that  ideals  may 
sometimes  be  explosive.  In  well-ordered  communities 
where  education  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  political 
evolution  we  can  hardly  have  too  much  idealism.  But 
idealism  may  not  be  quite  so  salutary  among  half- 
educated  peoples  whose  power  to  think  has  been 
scorched  from  them  by  sufferings  that  we  can  not  even 
imagine.  We  may  think  that  we  are  speaking  their 
language,  an  universal  language,  when  we  talk  to  them 
of  liberty  and  democracy  and  the  rights  of  labor  and 
proletarian  charters.  But  are  we  talking  their  lar.^ 
guage?  Are  we  sure  that  they  interpret  these  things 
as  we  interpret  them?  Are  we  inspiring  them  or  are 
we  maddening  them  ?  Are  we  sure  that  we  can  guide 
the  torrent  if  once  we  break  down  the  dams?  Perhaps 
even  the  dams  are  sometimes  preferable  to  the  torrent. 
There  are  peoples  who  can  not  bear  a  new  ideal  unless 
it  be  given  to  them  with  extraordinary  caution.  The 
world  is  not  peopled  by  Americans  nor  even  by  people 
I  who  are,  like  Americans,  accustomed  to  look  before 
they  leap  and  with  the  saving  gift  of  laughter.  With 
such  realizations  it  is  hard  to  look  without  foreboding 
upon  political  utterances  that  are  among  the  common- 
places of  American  political  life,  but  that  may  show 
themselves  as  veritably  incendiary  when  poured  into 
the  ears  of  people  who  for  years  have  seen  nothing 
and  known  nothing  except  crime  in  its  most  hideous 
aspects,  except  the  horror  of  desolation  that  has 
wrapped  them  around  and  constituted  their  daily  lives. 


An  Irish  Republic. 

A  few  days  ago  a  number  of  young  Irishmen  met  in 
Dublin  and  proclaimed  an  independent  Irish  Republic. 
It  was  an  act  of  direct  provocation  and  doubtless  it 
was  so  intended.  Five  years  ago  the  authorities  would 
probably  have  done  something  foolish  and  a  tragedy 
might  have  been  the  result.  But  we  are  learning  for- 
bearance nowadays,  and,  moreover,  we  are  sick  of 
tragedies.  The  authorities  took  no  notice,  and  after 
passing  a  few  resolutions  and  formulating  a  few  de- 
mands that  did  no  harm  to  any  one  the  meeting  of  Irish 
patriots  adjourned  and  we  heard  no  more  about  the, 
matter.  It  may  be  that  some  further  step  is  in  con- 
templation, but  in  the  meantime  we  will  be  grateful  for 
small  mercies. 

There  seems  to  be  some  peculiarly  malign  force  that 
has  always  intervened  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  Ireland 
for  self-expression.  The  beginning  of  the  war  pro- 
duced a  spirit  of  reconciliation  from  which  we  drew 
the  happiest  auguries.  Mr.  Redmond  was  quick  to 
pledge  the  support  of  Ireland  to  the  Allied  cause  and 
the  great  mass  of  Irish  public  opinion  seemed  to  sustain 
him.  Sectional  differences  disappeared  as  by  magic 
in  the  presence  of  a  common  danger,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  a  new  era  of  mutual  understanding  was  about 
to  dawn.  Then  came  the  Irish  rebellion  and  the  old 
wounds  were  dragged  open  again  and  more  painfully 
than  ever.  The  chasm  that  seemed  momentarily  to  be 
bridged  was  more  impassable  than  before. 

The  Irish  problem  is  a  problem  for  the  Irish  them- 
selves. Here  at  least  we  have  an  unimpeachable  case 
for  the  self-determination  of  people,  and  Lloyd-George 
was  eager  to  apply  a  principle  from  which  so  much 
might  be  expected.  The  Irish  convention  was  the  re- 
sult. It  was  composed  of  representative  Irishmen  from 
all  over  the  country,  who  might  be  supposed  not  only 
to  know  their  own  needs,  but  to  have  enough  of  the 
spirit  of  compromise  to  reach  some  sort  of  agreement. 
No  one  interfered.  There  were  no  suggestions,  no 
attempt  at  limitation,  and  no  proffered  guidance.  Ire- 
land was  invited  to  say  what  she  wanted  in  the  way 
of  government  and  she  was  assured  that  she  had  only 
to  ask  and  to  have.  We  all  know  what  happened,  or 
rather  we  all  know  that  nothing  happened.  The  con- 
vention sat  for  months  and  it  produced  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  way  of  recommendation.  Ireland,  in- 
vited to  apply  the  principle  of  self-determination,  con- 
fessed that  she  was  unable  to  determine  anything. 

There  are  now  three  parties  in  Ireland — the  Union- 
ists,   the    Nationalists,    arid    the    Sinn-Feiners.     The 


Unionists  know  precisely  what  they  want.  The  Sinn- 
Feiners  want  complete  separation.  The  Nationalists, 
who  were  nearly  obliterated  at  the  last  election,  oscil- 
late between  the  two.  Complete  separation  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question  and  every  reasonable  Irish- 
man knows  it.  It  is  an  appeal  to  an  unreasoning  senti-  I 
ment  and  no  more  than  that.  Unfortunately  the  Irish 
question  is  not  a  matter  of  reason  and  it  never  has  been.  J 
That  is  the  heartbreaking  part  of  the  whole  business.    ] 

Parties  in  Mexico. 

The  ending  of  the  war  in  Europe — so  far  as  the 
ending  of  the  war  is  not  a  polite  fiction — enables  us  to 
turn  an  uneasy  glance  in  the  direction  of  Mexico.  Is 
Mexico  still  turbulent,  or  is_  its  apparent  quiescence  no 
more  than  a  matter  of  comparison?  Is  it  now  safe  to  I 
travel  in  Mexico,  to  live  in  Mexico,  to  attempt  to  trade 
in  Mexico?  Who  is  now  master  in  Mexico,  or  are 
there  many  masters?    And  where  is  Villa? 

The  only  illumination,  a  very  dim  one,  comes  from 
an  electioneering  manifesto  that  has  just  been  issued 
by  Carranza.  The  presidential  election  in  Mexico  is  I 
still  two  years  off,  but  Carranza  is  taking  time  by  the 
forelock  and  is  evidently  casting  around  for  some  way 
in  which  he  may  override  the  constitution  and  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  another  term.  Mexico  and 
her  new-found  liberties  are  in  danger,  according  to  Car- 
ranza. The  evil  forces  of  reaction  are  abroad  in  the 
land  and  only  Carranza  can  defeat  them.  The  elec- 
torate is  asked  to  observe  the  age-long  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  light  and  the  forces  of  darkness  with 
Carranza  leading  the  hosts  of  liberation.  It  is  the  old 
cry  of  the  despot,  but  it  is  likely  enough  to  succeed  in 
Mexico,  where  anything  may  succeed  except  decency. 

Carranza,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  by  no  means  su- 
preme in  Mexico.  No  one  is  supreme.  Zapata  is  master 
of  Morelos,  Felix  Diaz  controls  Vera  Cruz  and  Puebla, 
Meixueiro  holds  Oaxaca,  and  the  redoubtable  Villa  is 
master  in  Chihuahua  and  Sinaloa.  Nor  must  we  forget 
the  Mexican  Bolsheviki,  who  are  represented  by  Alva- 
rado,  who  has  his  own  peculiar  economic  gospel  by 
which  every  one  owns  everything  everywhere,  and  no 
one  does  any  work. 

These  parties  are  all  opposed  to  Carranza,  but  then 
to  a  certain  extent  they  are  all  opposed  to  one  another. 
Zapata  is  an  Indian  and  his  sympathies  are  entirely  with 
his  dispossessed  people.  He  will  join  forces  with  any 
one  who  will  help  the  Indians  and  with  no  one  who 
will  not  do  so,  and  as  he  is  a  man  of  force  as  well  as 
of  real  character  and  numbers  some  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  population  among  his  admirers,  he  is  decidedly 
a  power  to  be  reckoned  with.  But  Zapata  is  not  a  re- 
actionary. He  cares  little  who  rules  Mexico  so 
long  as  the  poor  Indian  receives  a  square  deal.  If 
there  is  any  real  reactionary  in  the  field  it  is  Felix 
Diaz,  who  must  have  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  leader 
or  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  hold  his  ground 
for  so  long.  At  the  present  time  it  seems  as  though 
Carranza  and  Diaz  were  competing  for  the  support  of 
Zapata  and  his  Indians.  Both  are  making  all  sorts  of 
promises,  but  the  Carranza  promises  are  not  taken  very 
seriously.  Carranza  is  also  bidding  for  the  aid  of 
Alvarado,  who  is  more  or  less  despised  by  Zapata  and 
Diaz.  Moreover,  Carranza  was  pro-German,  and  Za- 
pata and  Diaz  were  pro-ally,  and  pro-America.  If  they 
can  get  together  and  keep  together  they  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  overthrowing  Carranza,  and  it  is  this 
fact  that  accounts  for  the  perturbation  of  Carranza, 
who  is  by  no  means  sure  that  his  official  supply  of 
loaves  and  fishes  will  be  large  enough  to  keep  his  office- 
holding  supporters  at  the  right  point  of  loyalty. 

Thus  the  victory  in  Europe  is  by  no  means  without 
its  reactions  upon  the  Mexican  situation.  When  Ger- 
many fell  Carranza  reeled  in  his  seat.  He  had  been 
absolutely  certain  of  German  victory  and  he  never 
hesitated  to  say  so  and  to  offer  all  sorts  of  German 
rewards  to  his  followers.  The  victory  of  the  Allies  is 
a  feather  in  the  cap  of  Zapata  and  Diaz,  who  may  have 
believed  that  Germany  would  win,  but  who  were  none 
the  less  men  enough  to  say  they  hoped  she  would  not 
win.  Another  factor  against  Carranza  is  the  misery 
that  prevails  in  his  capital  and  which  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  plenty  that  prevails  throughout  the  terri- 
tories of  his  enemies. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Now  we  are  told  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Presi- 
dent   Carranza's    own    son    that    "acquisition    by    the 
United  States"  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  is 
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"out  of  the  question."  The  reason  is  interesting.  It 
is,  forsooth,  that  the  Mexican  national  constitution 
"'prohibits  alienation  of  any  part  of  the  national  do- 
main." Well,  well,  well,  and  again  well!  Also,  oh 
me  and  oh  my !  Just  to  think  that  that  sacred  instru- 
ment, the  Mexican  constitution,  which  stands  in  this 
modern  world,  like  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Medes  and 
Persians,  unbroken  and  unchangeable,  is  to  prevent  a 
consummation  which  everybody  concedes  to  be  desir- 
able and  necessary.  

Let  us  hope  that  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  the 
report  of  a  split  between  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  What 
with  the  censorship  and  the  breakdown  of  the  cable 
services  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  our  American 
Bolsheviki  to  determine  the  merits  of  a  quarrel  upon 
which  so  much  depends.  So  far  as  we  may  judge  from 
bulletins,  always  liable  to  the  misinterpretations  of  the 
envious,  it  seems  that  the  lamentable  difference  between 
these  two  apostles  of  liberation  is  one  of  method  and  of 
degree  rather  than  of  a  principle.  Lenine  holds  that 
the  needs  of  the  case  are  sufficiently  met  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  property  wherever  it  may  be  found. 
Trotzky,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  we  should  all 
have  our  throats  cut  in  order  that  a  certain  finality 
be  given  to  the  proceedings  that  they  might  otherwise 
lack.  Let  us  hope  that  definite  information  may  soon 
be  forthcoming  with  regard  to  a  rift  in  the  lute  that 
now  threatens  to  destroy  the  harmonies  of  a  movement 
from  which  we  had'  expected  so  much. 
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What  England  Did. 

St.  John,  N.  E.,  January  1 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Your  editorial  correspondence  de- 
scribing your  recent  visit  to  Great  Britain  and  the  western  war 
zone  has  been  most  interesting.  I  note  your  eighth  letter, 
issue  of  11th  instant,  in  which  you  give  your  impressions  of 
the  living  conditions  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  Great 
Britain. 

Now  every  one  knows  that  slums  exist  in  every  city,  but 
your  strictures  are  severe  to  the  last  degree. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  quote  from  an  interview  given  by 
Paul  D.  Cravath,  corporation  lawyer  of  New  York,  on  his 
return  from  Great  Britain,   September   14,   1916. 

"By  common  consent  among  the  Allies  the  creation  of  Brit- 
ain's volunteer  army  with  the  mobilization  of  the  industries  of 
the  nation  for  the  support  of  that  army  is  the  most  marvelous 
achievement  of  the  war  (except  the  Allied  victory  on  the 
Marne).  Britain  has  assembled,  trained,  equipped,  and  of- 
ficered a  volunteer  army  of  about  fo-ur  millions  of  men.  She 
has  done  in  two  years,  by  the  voluntary  action  of  her  people, 
what  it  has  taken  Germany  and  France  two  generations  to 
accomplish  with  most  drastic  measures  of  conscription  and 
organization.  After  allowing  for  all  blunders  this  has  been 
accomplished  with  a  promptness  and  a  universality  of  sacrifice 
and  service  for  which  history  affords  no  parallel." 

Now  in  order  to  get  the  above  results  the  British  people 
were  appealed  to.  There  was  no  compulsion.  And  four  mil- 
lion men  responded.  The  great  majority  of  these  men  must 
have  been  drawn  from  the  masses  of  the  British  people  whom 
you   describe   as   follows : 

"The  portion  of  the  working  people  in  modern  times,  as  in 
the  darker  preceding  period,  has  been  that  of  a  life  restricted 
to  its  bare  necessities,  in  a  vastly  large  ratio  of  instances, 
ending  in  the  workhouse.  It  has  left  the  people  of  England — 
the  great  mass — in  squalor  and  in  ignorance,  not  only  bereft 
of  the  wholesome  comforts  of  life,  but  of  its  inspirations  and 
its  stimuli  to  character  and  its  props  to  self-respect." 

If  you  had  not  named  the  country  at  which  the  above  re- 
marks are  directed  I  would  have  selected  Russia.  Never 
having  been  in  Great  Britain,  I  am  unable  to  speak  at  first 
hand  ;  but  it  seems  incredible  that  a  people  living  in  an  en- 
vironment such  as  you  describe  throughout  your  article 
("pigging  together"  and  "without  inspiration"  as  you  say) 
could  have  had  that  in  them  which  prompted  them,  in  large 
numbers,  to  offer  their  lives  to  their  country..  There  seems 
to  be  some  inconsistency  between  your  view  and  the  facts. 
Yours  respectfully,  James  J.  Taycor. 


There  may  be  wisdom  in  a  multiplicity  of  councillors.  That 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  certainly  there  is  no  speed.  When 
Germany  asked  for  the  terms  upon  which  an  armistice  would 
be  granted  to  her,  the  information  was  furnished  by  Marshal 
Foch  without  the  unnecessary  loss  of  an  hour.  It  was  the 
military  way  of  doing  things.  His  demands  were  unam- 
biguous, definite,  and  inclusive.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  terms  upon  which  the  armistice  was  renewed.  The  occa- 
sion had,  of  course,  been  foreseen,  and  its  needs  had  doubt- 
less been  debated  in  advance.  But  there  was  no  more  debate 
when  the  time  came.  There  was  neither  delay  in  answering 
the  German  message  nor  discussion  after  the  commissioners 
had  met  behind  the  French  lines.  The  proceedings  were 
brisk  and  final.  We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  Marshal 
Foch  was  personally  responsible  for  these  terms,  nor  does  it 
matter.  Technically,  the  entire  responsibility  was  his  as  head 
of  the  armies.  Certainly  it  was  due  to  him  that  the  armistice 
demands  were  ready  at  the  moment  when  they  were  wanted, 
and  that  the  proceedings  were  carried  through  in  much  the 
same   way   as   a   military   movement. 


The  African  possessions  of  Germany  began  with 
her  colonies  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  One  of  these  was 
Togoland,  a  low,  flat,  malarial  region  four  times  as  large 
as  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  had  a  black  popula- 
tion of  more  than  1,000,000,  and  the  whole  was  ruled 
and  exploited  by  less  than  400  Germans.  On  the  east 
was  the  Gold  Coast,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and 
on  the  west,  Dahomy,  a  slice  of  the  colonial  posses- 
sions of  France,  which  extended  down  from  the  Sahara 
to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Dahomy  was  the  land  of  the 
Amazons — those  famous  female  warriors  of  Africa, 
who  sent  cold  thrills  of  terror  down  the  backs  of  the 
best  soldiers  of  France  until  they  were  conquered. 
Their  last  king  was  Behanzin.  The  Germans  raised 
1,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  in  Togoland  just  before  the 
war.  Dahomy  is  separated  by  the  rich  English  prov- 
ince of  Nigeria  from  the  German  possessions. 

^m^  

A  frank,  ingratiating  smile  endeared  former  King 
Constantine  of  Greece  to  all  persons  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  but  his  performances  contradicted 
his  appearance  and  his  treachery  became  a  by-word  in 
the  bazaars,  so  that  a  crooked  trader  was  accused  of 
having  a  word  as  good  as  the  king's,  a  compliment  best 
served  on  the  knuckles  of  a  doubled  fist. 


We  had  supposed  in  the  innocence  of  our  hearts  that  the 
same  precision  would  mark  the  proceedings  of  the  peace  con- 
ference. Just  as  we  had  foreseen  in  broad  outline  the  nature 
of  the  armistice  terms — that  is  to  say,  the  temporary  dis- 
arming of  Germany- — so  we  supposed  that  we  could  foresee 
the  immediate  activities  of  the  peace  conference.  The  prob- 
lem was  written  everywhere  in  flames  and  blood.  The  broad 
outlines  of  its  solution  seemed  to  be  equally  unmistakable, 
and  they  were  reparation  and  retribution.  Here,  at  least, 
there  could  be  neither  doubts  nor  delays.  Even  though  the 
conference  had  come  a  little  sooner  than  some  of  us  had 
expected  there  had  been  no  doubt  anywhere  that  it  must 
come  in  the  near  future.  The  war  was  more  than  four  years 
old.  There  had  been  no  new  belligerents  since  the  entry  of 
America.  The  quarrel  in  all  its  phases  and  details  had  been 
studied  and  analyzed  and  debated  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  It  was  true  that  there  were  many  rival  national 
claims  for  adjustment,  and  that  the  tangle  of  conflicting  in- 
terests was  of  an  almost  heart-breaking  complexity.  But  the 
end  of  the  war  had  not  brought  with  it  any  definitely  new 
factors  nor  problems.  There  was  no  question  that  might  not 
have  been  foreseen  for  very  many  months.  There  was  no 
single  point  upon  which  the  statesmen  of  the  world  could 
have  been  taken  by  surprise,  unless  it  was  the  actual  date  of 
the  German  collapse.  One  would  have  supposed  that  the  peace 
conference  would  have  assembled  almost  automatically  and 
as  soon  as  the  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  away,  and  that  it 
would  begin  its  programme  somewhat  as  actors  begin  a  re- 
hearsed play.  That  there  would  be  differences  of  opinion  was 
taken  for  granted.  That  there  would  be  collisions  was  prob- 
able. No  one  doubted  that  the  proceedings  would  be  pro- 
tracted, arduous,  and  complex.  But  at  least  we  supposed  that 
the  mechanism  had  been  planned,  that  the  agenda  had  been 
prepared,  and  that  there  had  been  some  general  agreement  as 
to  the  order  of  business,  some  identification  of  essentials, 
some  recognized  line  between  the  things  that  must  at  all  costs 
be  done  at  once  and  those  that  might  be  postponed  for  a  time, 
some  effort  to  adjust  the  remedies  to  the  disease,  at  least  to 
the  more  frightful  symptoms  of  the  disease.  But  apparently 
there  was  no  decision  even  as  to  the  language  to  be  employed 
at  the  conference.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  decision 
about  anything.  That  the  world  at  large  might  wish  to  know 
something  of  its  deliberations  seems  almost  to  have  come  with 
a  shock  of  surprise.  And  as  regards  some  concerted  order 
of  business  there  seems  to  have  been  none  whatever,  nor  even 
a  recognition  that  the  world  was  in  flame  and  that  some 
thing  more  would  be  needed  than  tranquil  dissertations  or 
the   nature   of  fire. 


of  a  month  not  a  single  discernible  step  has  been  taken  in 
any  direction  except  some  vague  organization  for  food  relief. 
Germany  has  no  conception  of  the  terms  to  be  imposed  upon 
her,  and  is  nourishing  her  conviction  that  she  has  nothing  to 
fear.  She  is  continuing  the  war,  and  is  maintaining  the  lan- 
guage of  defiance  and  the  activities  of  her  propaganda.  And 
so  we  may  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  looking  only  at  a  veil  of 
irrelevancies,  a  sort  of  stage  curtain,  carefully  drawn  in  order  , 
to  hide  the  facts?  Or  may  we  suppose  that  the  conference 
is  marking  time  in  the  hope  of  reaching  some  sort  of  pre- 
liminary agreement  upon  essentials?  Napoleon,  with  the  aid 
of  Talleyrand,  would  have  transacted  the  whole  business  of 
the  peace  conference  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  he  would  have 
done  it  with  a  substantial  and  even-handed  justice.  Foch 
had  his  armistice  terms  in  his  pocket  when  the  last  shot  had 
been  fired.  Certainly  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
at  least  some  of  the  mightiest  of  the  peace  problems  might 
have  been  approached  by  this  time.  Germany  might  have 
been  definitely  convinced  that  she  had  lost  the  war  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  continue  under  the  delusion  that  she 
may  still  win  it,  and  that  at  least  her  honor  is  unimpugned. 
We  might  suppose  that  this  and  many  such  matters  would 
have  been  cut  and  dried  and  would  now  need  no  more  than 
enunciation.  But  it  would  seem  that  nothing  has  been  cut 
and  dried,  and  that  whenever  the  curtain  is  momentarily 
raised  it  is  disagreements  that  meet  the  eye,  and  not  har- 
monies. 


We  do  not  know  if  the  resolve  to  enter  into  relationships 
with  the  Bolsheviki  must  be  attributed  to  the  peace  conference 
as  a  whole,  or  whether  it  represents  only  a  national  policy  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  one  that  is 
strongly  opposed  by  the  French  government.  Unfortunately 
we  have  no  official  information  upon  that  point,  nor  has  it 
been  mentioned  in  any  published  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference.  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  we  are  told,  has  given 
his  consent  "with  reluctance,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  report  is  substantially  true.  Nor  need  we 
doubt  that  it  will  be  received  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  by 
large  numbers  of  people  who  will  feel  themselves  thus  com- 
mitted against  their  will  and  without  their  knowledge  to  a 
policy  implying  a  recognition  and  an  encouragement  of  an 
organized  depravity  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Such  people  will  not  be  disposed  to  consider  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Bolsheviki  are  or  are  not  the  de 
facto  government  of  Russia.  It  does  not  matter  in  the  least. 
An  international  status  ought  not  to  be  accorded  to  an  organ- 
ized iniquity  on  no  better  ground  than  that  it  is  organized 
and  therefore  supreme.  That  Lloyd-George  should  refer  to 
the  Bolsheviki  as  "representatives  of  the  Russian  people"  is 
unpalatable  alike  to  the  elements  of  decency  throughout 
civilization  and  to  the  better  elements  of  Russian  society, 
who  thus  feel  themselves  to  be  affronted  and  their  efforts  to 
be  abashed.  The  extent  to  which  such  recognition  must 
stimulate  the  Bolshevism  of  the  world  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  appears  to  bring  somewhat  nearer  an  universal  portent 
from  which  we  are  unable  to  avert  our  gaze. 


For  literally  shooting  trees  to  death  a  pistol  has  been 
invented  by  an  Englishman  that  fires  steel  bolts  into 
their  limbs  to  tear  out  the  living  cores. 


President  Wilson  arrived  in  Paris  on  December  14th,  and 
the  peace  conference  in  its  preliminary  phases  may  be  said 
to  date  from  that  day.  From  then  until  now  the  great  public 
of  the  world  has  divided  its  attention  between  the  mighty 
drama  of  war  events  and  the  august  assemblage  of  notables 
in  the  French  metropolis.  To  say  that  the  public  has  been 
perplexed  and  bewildered  is  to  use  language  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  situation.  There  have  been  times  when  it  has  been 
hard  to  recognize  that  any  relationship  existed  between  the 
conference  and  the  war,  as,  for  example,  a  few  days  ago 
when  we  were  informed  that  the  next  session  of  the  con- 
ference would  be  devoted  to  the  labor  situation  in  its  inter- 
national relationships.  Almost  we  expect  to  find  an  allot- 
ment of  time  for  a  consideration  of  eugenics  and  the  Gipsy 
Moth.  Details  of  procedure  that  we  might  suppose  to  have 
been  arranged  two  years  ago  are  ponderously  debated  as 
though  they  had  been  wholly  unforeseen.  An  occasional  inter- 
change of  stately  compliments  is  communicated  to  the  public, 
a  hint  of  the  appointment  of  sub-committees  or  of  the  possible 
need  of  sub-committees,  and  then  the  veil  falls  again  in  order 
to  conceal — what?  Ecstatic  telegrams  are  flashed  over  the 
world  to  the  effect  that  a  condition  of  heavenly  harmony  pre- 
vails among  the  assembled  statesmen — it  is  certainly  to  be 
found  nowhere  else — or  that  President  Wilson  is  of  opinion 
that  Germany  should  make  reparation  for  the  damage  that 
she  has  done.  Who  would  suppose  from  all  this  that  Europe 
is  literally  and  actually  in  the  throes  of  death,  that  unnum- 
bered millions  are  dying  of  starvation — and  this  is  no  mere 
figure  of  speech — that  war  is  being  waged  over  a  front  many 
hundreds  of  miles  long,  that  scores  of  peace  treaties  must  be 
debated  and  signed,  that  many  new  frontiers  must  be  drawn 
with  a  quick  and  steady  hand,  and  that  the  spectre  of  the 
most  frightful  anarchy  that  the  world  has  known  must  be 
driven   back   from    central    and   western   Europe.      At   the   end 


The  Bolsheviki  themselves  receive  the  overtures  that  have 
been  made  to  them  with  a  certain  arrogant  and  insolent  con- 
descension, Mr.  Tchitcherin,  the  Bolshevist  foreign  minister, 
reminds  the  Entente  powers  that  they  are  dealing  with  victors 
and  not  with  the  conquered.  In  his  note  published  in  the 
official  Bolshevist  organ,  Jsvyestiya,  Tchitcherin  "accuses  Wil- 
son" of  encouraging  the  Czecho-Slovaks  for  the  purpose  of 
"an  imperialistic  invasion  of  the  Allies  in  Siberia  and  the 
northern  provinces,"  and  he  then  goes  on  to  assert  that  he, 
Tchitcherin,  represents  "eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  na- 
tion, which  can  not  be  said  of  the  President'  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  He  then  threatens  to  notify  the  Russian 
people  that  the  Allies  intend  to  overrun  Russia,  to  steal  her 
best  soil,  and  to  expropriate  its  resources.  Evidently  the 
gentle  hand  of  conciliation  will  not  easily  soften  the  cuticle 
of  Mr.  Tchitcherin. 

Representatives  of  loyal  Russia  can  hardly  restrain  their 
indignation  at  what  they  regard  as  the  deliberate  betrayal  of 
their  cause.  Mr.  Bourtzeff,  the  distinguished  Russian  exile 
now  in  Paris,  writes  to  the  Paris  Matin  that  anti-Bolshevist 
Russians  will  not  degrade  themselves  by  participation  in 
such  a  conference  as  has  been  proposed,  nor  by  association 
with  traitors  and  murderers.  The  Council  of  the  National 
and  Democratic  Bloc  of  Russian  Political  Organizations 
Abroad  address  themselves  in  a  similar  vein  to  Clemenceau. 
They  will  have  no  truce  with  those  who  are  threatening 
their  Russian  comrades  with  death,  "violent  death  by  execu- 
tion or  assassination  or  slow  death  through  hunger."  Mr. 
Maklakoff.  Russian  ambassador  to  France,  seems  to  assume 
that  France,  too,  will  be  persuaded  into  such  a  conference, 
for  he  says  on  January  25th,  "It  is  most  strange,  however, 
that  France,  which  on  December  29th,  in  alluding  to  Bolshevism 
while  stating  her  attitude  toward  Russia,  declared  that  she 
would  'never  have  anything  to  do  with  crime,'  should  now 
have  joined  in  the  proposal  to  hold  a  discussion  with  Bol- 
shevik delegates  at  the  Princess  Island."  General  Bobrjankky, 
writing  in  the  New  York  Times,  says:  "It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Allied  policy  to  help  in  these  hard  times  the  honest  Russian 
people,  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  the  Bolsheviki,  but  not  to 
betray  them  and  the  small  number  of  intelligent  Russians, 
delivering  them  into  the  hands  of  arbitrary  ruffians.  Its  duty 
is  not  to  make  studies  and  compromises,  but  to  step  in  indeed 
as  the  chastising  Themis,  whose  austere,  just,  but  mainly 
speedy  sentence  in  punishing  crime  may  be  considered  as  the 
sentinel   of  the   dawn   of   oiir  young   Russian  liberty." 


As  has  been   said,  we  do  not  know  if  this  fatal 
recognize    the    Bolsheviki    to    the    extent    of    confer 
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them  must  be  attributed  to  the  peace  conference  as  a  whole, 
or  only  to  the  national  policies  of  some  of  its  participants. 
Nor  does  it  much  matter.  It  is  a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence. At  least  it  is  a  grim  comment  on  the  open  diplomacy 
that  was  henceforth  to  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  world. 
But  is  it  likely  to  abate  the  ferocities  of  the  Bolsheviki  gov- 
ernment ?  Is  it  likely  to  conciliate  the  tigers  of  the  Russian 
terror?  Or  will  it  act  as  oil  upon  the  flames  of  murder  and 
of  anarchy?  Will  it  be  considered  as  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, or  as  a  homage  to  the  forces  of  chaos  and  massacre  ? 
Of  this  we  can  judge  for  ourselves  by  the  insolence  of  the 
Bolshevist  attitude,  and  by  the  consternation  that  has  been 
spread  among  the  true  friends  of  Russian  freedom.  Perhaps 
we  shall  have  still  better  evidence  in  the  renewed  vigor  of 
the  Bolshevist  propaganda. 


Bolshevism  is  nearing  its  end  in  Russia,  a  prediction  often 
made  and  often  falsified,  but  none  the  less  one  that  is  certain 
of  accomplishment.  Bolshevism  must  either  win  everywhere 
or  it  must  die  everywhere.  There  can  be  no  world  that  is 
half  Bolshevist  and  half  sane.  Any  organization  of  resolute 
energy  and  with  a  comamnd  of  idealistic  phrases  can  win  a 
temporary  supremacy  in  Russia,  but  no  organization  whatsoever 
can  maintain  itself  there  in  the  presence  of  starvation.  Russia 
will  destroy  the  Bolsheviki,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  she  will 
restore  some  form  of  the  autocracy.  Indeed  she  has  never 
departed  from  autocratic  government,  since  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  autocracy  of  the  Czar  and  that  of 
Lenine,  save  only  that  the  latter  is  infinitely  the  more  ex- 
treme, the  more  cruel,  and  the  more  rapacious  of  the  two. 
Russia  does  not  understand  anything  but  autocracy.  Her- 
man Bernstein,  whose  knowledge  of  Russia  is  exhaustive, 
said  a  few  days  ago  that  the  terrorism  prevailing  in  Russia 
is  such  as  "the  world  never  knew  before,"  and  he  speaks 
bodingly  of  "the  really  growing  movement  to  restore  a  mon- 
archy, with  its  terrors,  with  all  its  pent-up  vengeances." 
That  restoration  will  come,  whether  it  have  the  name  of 
monarchy  or  some  other  name.  It  will  be  an  autocracy  at 
deadly  enmity  with  Bolshevism,  and  what  will  it  then  have 
to  say  to  those  who  have  encouraged  Bolshevism,  recognized 
it,  petted  it,  conciliated  it,  buttressed  it?  The  power  of  an 
orderly  and  evolutionary  Russia,  no  matter  what  its  form  of 
government,  its  position  in  the  comity  of  nations,  is  greater 
than  we  can  conceive  of.  With  its  alliances  it  might  easily 
dominate  the  world.  And  this  is  the  Russia  to  which  our 
statesmen  should  be  looking,  and  whose  good-will  it  should 
be  inviting,  not  the  temporary  organization  of  frowsy  and 
black-nailed  assassins  that  by  some  surprising  mental  ob- 
liquity we  associate  with  the  forces  of  democracy.  If  we 
can  tolerate  a  biblical  quotation  we  may  perhaps  remind  our- 
selves that  "righteousness   exalteth   a  nation." 


We  have  still  to  learn  in  what  temper  the  people  of  Europe 
will  regard  a  recognition  of  the  Bolsheviki,  but  we  need  have 
no  doubt  that  their  hopes  of  the  peace  conference  are  being 
grievously  abashed.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  showed 
clearly  enough  at  the  elections  what  they  expected  the  peace 
conference  to  do.  It  was  a  "khaki"  election,  and  there  was 
short  shrift  for  those  who  were  lukewarm  in  the  pursuit  of 
reparation  and  retribution.  The  French  Chamber  showed 
itself  to  be  like-minded.  That  the  people  of  Europe  look 
upon  a  league  of  nations  with  enthusiasm  is  not  be  doubted. 
So  do  we  all.  But  that  they  wish  to  give  it  precedence  over 
all  other  questions  is  inconceivable.  It  would  be  to  deny  the 
primitive  elements  of  human  nature.  In  France  and  Eng- 
land there  can  be  no  single  woman  who  is  not  in  mourning 
There  are  thousands  of  women  who  have  been  sent  into 
slavery  worse  than  death,  who  have  seen  their  daughters  out- 
raged before  their  eyes,  their  sons  and  husbands  tortured 
and  murdered.  For  four  years  the  people  of  France  and  Eng- 
land have  lived  under  the  hourly  terror  of  the  Zeppelin  and 
the  aeroplane,  and  they  have  seen  the  streets  of  their  capitals 
reddened  again  and  again  with  the  blood  of  their  women  and 
babies.  No  horror  has  been  spared  to  them ;  there  is  no 
atrocity  that  they  have  not  known.  What  is  it  likely  that 
they  would  ask  of  a  peace  conference  as  the  first  of  all  its 
duties  and  under  the  scourge  of  such  memories  as  these  ? 
What  should  we  ask  if  we  were  in  their  place?  Should  we 
not  ask  that  first  of  all  the  guilty  be  punished,  that  the  debts 
be  paid,  that  the  plunder  be  returned,  that  the  last  embers  of 
war  be  stamped  out,  that  the  weapons  be  wrenched  from  the 
hands  that  have  so  misused  them,  and  that  these  things  be 
done  instantly  ?(  Or  should  we  ask  that  all  these  things  be 
postponed  in  favor  of  a  league  of  nations?  Once  more  the 
question  answers  itself.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San-  Francisco,  January  29,  1919. 


An  Italian  committee  for  the  independence  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  took  the  initiative  of  establishing  in 
Rome  a  "Rome-Prague"  Club  to  facilitate  the  study  and 
development  of  the  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
relations  between  the  two  peoples.  The  club  plans  to 
spread  among  the  Italians  a  knowledge  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, and  to  spread  Italian  propaganda  among  them. 

Bastions  were  invented  by  the  Italian  engineers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  collecting 
in  the  ditch  around  a  fortified  town. 


Peter  the  Great  began  to  send  prisoners  to  Siberia 
in  1710.  The  system  was  continued  for  200  years, 
until  abolished  in  1910,  except  in  the  case  of  political 
often  lers. 


The  British  Labor  Conference  of  Women  represented 
ove»  250  professional,  industrial,  political,  or  feminist 
-  oc  'ties,  sixty  of  which  were  outside  of  labor  organiza- 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Countess  Markiewicz,  recently  elected  to  the  British 
Parliament  on  the  Sinn-Fein  ticket,  was  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  for  the  part  she  took  in  the  Sinn-Fein 
rebellion,  but  was  released.  She  is  Irish-born  and  mar- 
ried a  Polish  nobleman. 

Dr.  Edward  Birge,  who  was  recently  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  succeed  the  late 
President  Van  Hise,  has  been  dean  of  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Science  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years, 
and  member  of  the  faculty  for  forty-three  years. 

Former  Secretary  of  War  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  who 
has  recently  been  made  receiver  for  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  is  said  by  a  student  of  physical 
characteristics  to  be  the  sort  of  a  man  whom  a  physiog- 
nomist would  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  picking  as  one 
bound  to  succeed  in  whatever  walk  of  life  he  selected, 
and  in  adding  that  his  walk  would  be  out  in  the  world 
among  men  and  things,  rather  than  in  a  library  or  a 
laboratory. 

Henry  D.  Lindsley,  recently  made  director  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  is  a 
typical  tall  and  rangy  Texan,  born  in  Tennessee.  He 
pays  special  attention  to  his  appearance,  and  from  the 
hair  down  he  looks  the  well-groomed  business  man  of 
financial  New  York.  His  first  job  as  a  youth  in  Dallas 
was  a  stenographer's,  appropriately  in  real  estate  bank- 
ing office.  Within  six  or  eight  years  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  real  estate  owners  round  about  that  city. 

The  former  German  emperor  looks  to  be  perhaps 
fifteen  years  older  than  when  he  crossed  the  frontier 
of  Holland.  Although  he  is  only  about  to  complete 
his  sixtieth  year,  his  appearance  suggests  a  man  of 
seventy.  He  wears  a  short  grayish  beard  and  a  droop- 
ing mustache,  and  his  hitherto  firm  flesh  is  now  sagging. 
The  ex-emperor,  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
smoke  a  considerable  number  of  cigarettes  daily,  now 
has  become  a  greater  consumer  of  tobacco  than  ever. 
As  soon  as  one  cigarette  is  finished  he  starts  another. 

Adolph  Ochs,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
confesses  that  he  was  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  parents, 
says  a  biographer.  He  inherited  from  them  a  healthy 
mind,  body,  and  high  ideals.  Little  else,  for  when  only 
eleven  he  helped  the  family  income  by  getting  up  be- 
tween 4  and  5  o'clock  every  morning  and  delivering 
newspapers.  Then  the  local  paper  of  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee, gave  him  a  job  as  printer's  "devil."  He  had  to 
sweep  floors,  rescue  dropped  type  from  the  sweepings, 
clean  ink  rollers,  and  run  and  fetch  for  the  printers. 

The  four  daughters  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy 
are  great  favorites  with  the  public.  The  eldest,  Prin- 
cess Yolanda,  helps  her  mother  a  great  deal,  and  has 
even  done  a  little  nursing,  one  part  of  the  Quirinal 
Palace  having  been  transformed  into  a  sick  ward  for 
refugee  children ;  in  fact,  rooms  originally  belonging  to 
the  royal  children  have  been  put  aside  for  that  purpose, 
and  it  was  in  these  that  the  princess  got  her  first  insight 
into  the  routine  of  caring  for  patients.  The  other  royal 
daughters  are  Princess  Mafalda,  Princess  Giovanna, 
and  the  baby,  Princess  Maria.  Princess  Mafalda  is 
credited  with  having  said  upon  one  occasion  that  her 
mother  was  "the  comfort  of  every  one  in  trouble." 

Walker  D.  Hines,  successor  to  William  G.  McAdoo 
as  director-general  of  American  railroads,  was  a  court 
stenographer  when  he  was  sixteen  and  assisted  his 
mother,  who  was  a  schoolteacher.  Then,  after  serving 
a  brief  period  as  secretary  to  the  chief  attorney  for  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  he  took  a  law  course 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  was  graduated  as  a 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  returned  to  the  service  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  at  thirty  was  made  vice- 
president  of  that  system.  He  went  to  New  York  in 
1906  and  soon  became  chief  counsel  of  the  Santa  Fe. 
In  September,  1916,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  board 
of  that  system,  a  position  he  retained  until  drafted  by 
the  government  for  the  railroad  administration. 

Rear-Admiral  Hugh  Rodman  is  a  Kentuckian,  born  in 
Frankfort  in  that  state,  January  6,  1859.  He  is  said  by 
his  admirers  to  be  big  in  body,  big  in  mind,  big  in  con- 
ception, big  in  execution,  but  best  of  all  big  in  heart. 
To  this  last  his  men,  who  love  him  and  swear  by  him 
as  only  sailormen  can  swear  by  a  commanding  officer, 
testify  without  encouragement,  without  provocation, 
and  with  unrestrained  enthusiasm.  He  is  a  sort  of  a 
combination  of  considerate  father  and  dynamic  turbine 
engine.  The  welfare  of  "his  boys"  is  always  in  his 
heart,  but  his  duty  is  indelibly  impressed  on  his  mind 
— and  he  does  not  permit  his  heart  to  rule  his  head.  A 
stickler  for  naval  etiquette,  yet  as  democratic  a  chieftain 
as  that  other  famous  Kentuckian,  Daniel  Boone. 

Count  Karolyi,  the  acting  head  of  the  new  Hun- 
gary, today  after  the  long  government  crisis  looks 
much  older  and  graver.  He  is  now  anything  but  the 
gay  young  aristocrat  who  used  to  go  through  millions 
at  one  sitting  at  Monte  Carlo.  It  is  no  secret  that  at  the 
present  moment  he  is  practically  stripped  of  the  im- 
mense forune  he  once  owned.  His  famous  house  in 
the  heart  of  Budapest  is  partly  vacant  and  partly  occu- 
pied by  another  aristocrat,  while  the  president  himself 
continues  and  for  the  time  being  will  continue  to  live 
in  the  historic  residence  on  top  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  Danube  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  palace  of 


the  Hungarian  kings,  and  not  far  from  the  house  where 
dwells  the  Archduke  Joseph,  the  only  member  of  the 
Hapsburg  family  on  Hungarian  soil  at  the  moment. 

The  years  have  changed  Paderewski,  according  to 
recent  observers.  He  seems  stern  and  strong  and 
earnest.  "The  blows  and  the  agony  of  a  terrific  war 
which  has  pressed  perhaps  more  savagely  on  Poland 
than  on  any  other  country,  with  the  exceptions  of  Ser- 
bia and  Armenia,  have  steeled  and  hardened  him.  His 
face  looks  tortured.  It  is  lined  and  furrowed.  And 
when  he  plays  he  often  loses  the  old  witchery,  the  rare 
and  delicate  charm  which  did  so  much  to  earn  him  his 
renown.  There  are  moments  when  he  hammers  at 
his  piano  almost  as  if  it  were  the  hated  Prussian  foe." 

Jan  Christian  Smuts,  who  recently  resigned  from  the 
British  war  cabinet,  was  born  in  1870  in  South  Africa. 
He  became  a  practicing  attorney  at  Capetown  in  1896, 
and  during  the  Boer  war  was  in  command  of  the  re- 
publican forces  in  Cape  Colony.  In  1907  he  became 
British  colonial  secretary  for  the  Transvaal,  and  in 
1916  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  East  Africa, 
fighting  against  the  Germans,  his  success  in  that  cam- 
paign being  remarkable.  In  January,  1917,  the  British 
government  named  him  a  member  of  the  Imperial  War 
Conference  as  representative  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  in  June,  1917,  he  entered  the  war  cabinet. 
Late  last  year  Colonel  E.  M.  House,  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegates  to  the  coming  peace  conference,  referred 
to  General  Smuts  as  "one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
the  day." 

■i> 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Vision  of  Belshazzar. 

The  King  was  on  his  throne, 

The  Satraps  thronged  the  hall  ; 
A   thousand   bright   lamps   shone 

O'er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold, 

In  Judah  deemed  divine — 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine ! 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

The  fingers   of   a  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall, 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand: 
The  fingers  of  a  man;— 

A  solitary   hand 
Along  the  letters  ran, 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 

The  monarch  saw  and  shook, 

And  bade  no  more  rejoice  ; 
All  bloodless  waxed  his  look,     , 

And  tremulous  his  voice. 
"Let  the  men  of  lore  appear. 

The  wisest  of  the  earth. 
And  expound  the  words  of  fear, 

Which  mar  our  royal  mirth." 

Chaldea's  seers  are  good, 

But  here  they  have  no  skill; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood, 

Untold   and   awful   still. 
And   Babel's   men   of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore; 
But  now  they  were  not  sage. 

They  saw — but  knew  no  more. 

A   captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth. 
He  heard  the  King's  command, 

He   saw   that   writing's  truth. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright, 

The  prophecy  in  view: 
He  read  it  on  that  night — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

"Belshazzar's  grave  is  made. 

His  kingdom  passed  away, 
He,  in  the  balance  weighed, 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay; 
The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state. 

His  canopy,   the   stone: 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate ! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne!" — Lord  Byron. 


Sunrise  In  Belgium. 

In    the    market   place    of   Bruges   stands   the    belfry   old   and 

brown, 
Thrice    consumed    and    thrice    rebuilded,    still   it    watches    o'er 

the  town. 

As    the    summer    morn    was    breaking,    on    that    lofty   tower    I 

stood, 
And   the   world    threw    off   its    darkness,    like    the   weeds    of 

widowhood. 

Not  a  sound  rose  from  the  city  at  that  early  morning  hour, 
But  I  heard  a  heart  of  iron  beating  in  the  ancient  tower. 

I  beheld  the  Flemish  weavers,  with  Namur  and  Juliers  bold, 
Marching  homeward  from  the  bloody  battle   of  the   Spurs   of 
Gold. 

Saw  the  fight  at  Minnewater,  saw  the  White  Hoods  moving 

west, 
Saw  the  great  Artevelde  victorious  scale  the  Golden  Dragon's 

Nest. 

And   again   the   whiskered    Spaniard   all    the   land    with   terror 

smote ; 
And  again  the  wild  alarum  sounded  from  the  tocsin's  throat; 

Till  the  bell  of  Ghent  responded  o'er  lagoon  and  dike  of  sand : 
"I  am  Roland!  I  am  Roland!  there  is  victory  in  the  land!" 

Then  the  sound  of  drums  aroused  me.     The  awakened  city's 

roar 
Chased  the  phantoms  I  had  summoned  back  into  their  graves 

once  more. 

Hours  had  passed  away  like  minutes;  and  before  I  was  aware, 
Lo  !  the  shadow  of  the  belfry  crossed  the  sun  illumined  square, 
— Henry   Wadsivorth  Longfellow. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION. 


Rheta  Childe  Dorr  Gives  Her  Impressions  of  Early  Revolu- 
tionary Days  in  Russia. 


Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  author  of  "Inside  the  Russian 
Revolution,"  went  to  Russia  early  in  May,  1917,  and 
she  wrote  this  volume  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
Judged  by  the  almanac  alone  we  may  say  that  it  is  now 
out  of  date,  inasmuch  as  many  things  have  happened 
in  Russia  since  that  time.  But  by  a  larger  standard  it 
is  by  no  means  out  of  date.  The  author  showed  herself 
to  be  not  only  a  keen  observer,  but  a  competent  inter- 
preter of  the  facts  that  she  saw.  And  the  chief  thing 
that  she  saw,  or  rather  foresaw,  was  Russia's  headlong 
descent  into  hell  and  into  the  bloody  misery  that  has 
now  engulfed  her.  From  a  socialist  and  an  ardent  revo- 
lutionist Miss  Dorr  returned  from  Russia  with  the 
conviction  that  there  will  be  no  cooperative  revolution 
yet  awhile  and  that  the  work  of  government  can  not  be 
handed  over  to  the  man  in  the  street.  Russia,  she  says, 
is  insane.  She  is  not  morally  responsible  for  what  she 
is  doing. 

The  author  came  into  contact  with  the  Soviets  or 
Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Council  as  soon  as  she  ar- 
rived in  the  country.  Their  aims  were  of  the  most 
delirious  kind.  The  whole  world  was  to  be  created 
anew,  and  capitalistic  America  with  it: 

Many  members  of  this  council  are  well-meaning  theorists, 
dreamers,  exactly  like  thousands  in  this  country  who  read  no 
books  or  newspapers  except  those  written  by  their  own  kind, 
who  "express  themselves"  by  wearing  red  ties  and  long  hair, 
and  who  exist  in  a  cloudy  world  of  their  own.  These  people 
are  honest  and  they  are  capable  of  being  reasoned  with. 
In  Russia  they  are  known  as  Minsheviki,  meaning  small 
claims.  A  noisy  and  troublesome  and  growing  minority  in  the 
council  are  called  Bolsheviki  (big  claims),  because  they  de- 
mand everything  and  will  not  even  consider  compromise. 
They  want  a  separate  peace,  entirely  favorable  to  Germany. 
I  talked  to  a  number  of  these  men,  but  I  could  never  get  one 
of  them  to  explain  the  reason  of  this  friendship  for  Germany. 
Vaguely  they  seemed  to  feel  that  socialism  was  a  German 
doctrine  and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  Russia  put  it  into  prac- 
tice, the  Germans  would  follow  suit.  Not  all  the  council 
members  are  working  people.  Some  have  never  done  a  hand's 
turn  of  manual  work  in  their  lives.  Many  of  the  soldier 
members  have  never  seen  service  and  never  will.  The  Jewish 
membership  is  very  large,  and  in  Russia  the  Jews  have  never 
been    allowed    any    practice    of   citizenship. 

The  new  conception  of  freedom  was  the  unlimited 
right  to  trample  upon  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Every 
one  did  what  they  pleased,  no  matter  what  the  conse- 
quences to  others : 

You  certainly  got  tired  of  that  overworked  phrase,  "It's  a 
free  country  now."  You  hear  it  on  all  sides  in  Russia.  "It's 
a  free  country,"  says  a  man  with  a  third-class  ticket  taking 
possession  of  a  first-class  compartment.  "It's  a  free  country," 
declares  a  soldier,  tossing  a  handful  of  sunflower  seed  shells 
on  a  woman's  white  shoes  in  a  street-car.  "It's  a  free  coun- 
try," say  a  group  of  men,  stripping  off  their  clothes  before 
a  crowd  of  women  and  children  and  taking  a  bath  in  the 
Neva.  This  occurs  frequently  on  the  Admiralty  quay,  a  great 
pleasure  resort  in   Petrograd. 

"They  called  them  Sans  Culottes  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution," said  a  clever  woman  writer  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers. "Our  men  will  go  down  to  fame  as  Sans  Calecons. 
The  difference,  perhaps,  between  a  political  and  a  social  revo- 
lution." The  first  French  phrase  means  without  trousers. 
The  second  carries  the  denuding  process  to  its  concluding 
stage. 

We  have  already  learned  something  of  the  mischief 
done  in  Russia  by  those  who  have  returned  from 
America  and  who  denounce  the  institutions  of  the  land 
that  sheltered  them.  The  author  met  one  such  and 
heard  him  speak: 

On  a  soap  box,  or  its  equivalent  on  a  corner  of  the  Nevski 
Prospect  near  the  Alexander  Theater,  another  young  man 
stood  and  poured  out  a  passionate  speech  to  a  crowd  of 
soldiers,  workmen  and  workwomen,  and  idle  boys  who  had 
paused  to  listen.  The  man  was  about  thirty  years  old,  and 
his  clothes,  it  was  plain  to  see,  had  never  been  purchased 
in  Russia.  They  were  American  clothes  of  fair  quality,  and 
of  that  stylish  cut  possible  to  buy  for  twenty-five  dollars  in 
almost  any  department  store.  He  wore  a  derby  hat,  tipped 
back  on  his  head,  a  soft  collar  and  a  flowing  tie.  He  talked 
rapidly  and  with  many  gestures,  and  the  crowd  listened  with 
rapt  interest  to  his  speech.  I,  too,  stopped  to  listen.  "What 
is  he  saying?"   I   asked  my  interpreter. 

"I   don't  like  to  tell  you,"  she  replied. 

I  insisted,  and  this  is  an  almost  literal  translation  of  what 
that  man  said,  on  that  Petrograd  street  corner,  on  an  August 
day,    1917: 

"You  people  over  here  in  Russia  don't  want  to  make  a 
mistake  of  setting  up  the  kind  of  a  republic,  of  the  kind  of 
phony  democracy  like  what  they've  got  in  the  United  States. 
I  lived  in  the  United  States  for  ten  years,  and  you  take  it 
from  me,  it's  the  worst  government  in  the  world.  They  have 
a  president  who  is  worse  than  the  Czar.  The  police  are 
worse  than  Cossacks.  The  capitalist  class  is  on  top  there 
just  like  they  were  in  the  old  days  in  Russia.  The  working 
class  is  fighting-  them,  and  they  are  going  to  win.  We  are 
going  to  put  the  capitalists  out  just  like  you  put  them  out 
here,  and  don't  you  let  any  American  capitalists  come  over 
here  and  help  fasten  on  you  a  government  like  the  one  they 
still  have  in  America.  It's  the  capitalists  that  plunged 
America  into  the  war.     The  working  class  never  wanted  it." 

These  people  hurried  back  to  Russia  at  the  call  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  but  after  a  few  weeks  they  were  just  as 
eager  to  return  to  America.  They  had  no  wish  to 
fight — not  even  for  the  revolution.  They  were  yellow 
on  both  sides : 

I  don't  know  how  many  men  of  this  kind  went  back  to 
Russia  from  the  United  States,  but  there  were  enough  of  them 
to  be  conspicuous,  and  the  Russian  radicals  believe  them  to 
be  far  more  reliable  witnesses  than  the  Root  Commission, 
which  made  a  remarkably  good  impression  on  the  educated 
people,  but  none  at  all  on  the  Tavarishi.  "Don't  you, believe 
that  the  United  States  is  in  this  war  for  democracy,"  shouted 
one  Nevsky  Prospect  orator.  "The  United  States  is  just  as 
imperialistic  as  England.  You  oughtta  read  what  Lincoln 
Steffens  and  John  Reed  wrote  about  the  United  States  and 
Mexico."     These   men  will  do   Russia   all  the  harm  they   can. 


and  then  they  will  come  back  to  America  and  do  us  all  the 
harm  they  can.  If  I  had  my  way  they  would  go  from  Ellis 
Island,  with  all  the  rest  of  their  kind  still  remaining  here, 
to  some  kind  of  a  devil's  island  in  the  South  Seas  and  be 
kept  there   until   they   died. 

The  author  had  a  high  opinion  of  both  the  Czar  and 
the  Czarina.  The  latter  did  not  believe  in  the  revolution 
until  the  very  last.     She  thought  it  was  a  riot: 

The  iron  nerve  displayed  by  the  Empress  of  Russia  when 
she  learned  that  supreme  disaster  had  befallen  the  house  of 
Romanoff  was  in  contrast  to  the  emotion  which  overcame 
the  deposed  emperor  on  his  return  to  Tsarskoe  Selo.  At  the 
time  of  his  abdication,  near  the  army  front,  he  had  behaved 
with  dignity  and  self-command.  He  scornfully  refused  the 
whispered  suggestion  of  one  general  that  he  escape  in  one  of 
the  high-power  motor-cars  which  always  accompanied  the  im- 
perial train.  If  the  people  wanted  him  to  abdicate,  he  was 
ready  to  do  so,  and  ready  also  to  place  himself  at  their  dis- 
posal. Nicholas  also  showed  himself  to  be  a  good  Russian, 
and  no  tool  of  the  pro-German  party,  if  reports  are  correct. 
When  the  news  came  that  the  army  had  gone  over  to  the 
revolution  some  one  near  the  emperor,  it  is  said,  told  him 
that  there  was  one  desperate  way  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 
He  could  open  up  the  Dvinsk  front,  let  the  enemy  in,  and  thus 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  country  save  his  dynasty.  Nicholas 
refused  even  to  consider  such  a  crime.  He  committed  many 
sins  of  cruelty  in  his  time,  and  many  more  sins  of  stupidity. 
But  in  the  end  he  showed  himself  no  traitor.  His  return 
to  Tsarskoe  Selo  was  intended  by  Kerensky  and  the  other 
members  of  the  provisional  government  to  be  in  accordance 
with  his  former  rank,  and  orders  were  given  to  treat  him 
with  all  respect  and  consideration.  These  orders,  if  Mme. 
Virubova  is  to  be  believed,  were  disregarded  by  the  soldiers 
on  guard  at  the  Alexander  palace,  the  home  of  the  royal 
family. 

In  my  last  talk  with  Mme.  Virubova  she  spoke  with  deep 
feeling  of  the  rowdy  reception  given  the  returning  Nicholas. 
"They  blew  tobacco  smoke  in  his  face,  the  brutes  !"  she  said. 
"A  soldier  grabbed  him  by  the  arm  and  pulled  one  way, 
while  others  grabbed  him  on  the  other  side  and  pulled  him 
in  an  opposite  direction.  They  jeered  at  him  and  laughed  at 
his  anger  and  pain.  When  he  was  finally  alone  with  his  family 
and  intimate  friends  he  could  not  contain  his  grief,  but  wept 
unrestrainedly.  We  all  wept,  for  that  matter:  we  who  loved 
him." 

Trotzky's  ideas  of  the  social  state  were  quite  simple. 
Everything  would  go  well  if  only  enough  people  were 
hanged : 

Trotzky  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Petrograd  Council  of 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  being  a  pacifist  and  never 
having  done  any  manual  work.  Last  summer  when  I  was  in 
Russia  I  used  to  read  almost  daily  in  the  accounts  of  the 
National  Council  of  Soviets,  or  councils,  burning  speeches  of 
Trotzky's  in  which  he  urged  a  separate  peace  with  Germany, 
or  what  would  amount  to  exactly  the  same  thing,  Russia's 
immediate  cessation  of  fighting.  Trotzky  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  abandonment  of  the  Allies  would  in  any  way  injure 
Russia  in  a  material  way  or  soil  the  national  honor.  His 
ideas  of  economics  and  finance  were  simply  and  frequently 
reiterated.  Arrest  all  capitalists  and  force  them  to  disclose 
the  secret  of  how  they  got  rich,  and  hang  all  the  bankers — 
presumably  as  the  first  step  toward  seizing  the  contents  of 
the  banks.  With  this  man  as  chairman  of  the  central  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Petrograd  Council  of  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Council,  and  with  the  October  revolt  of  the  German 
naval  men  on  five  ships  for  him  to  point  to  as  evidence  that 
the  social  revolution  is  at  hand  in  Germany,  the  life  of  the 
last   coalition   government  was   not  likely  to  be   peaceful. 

But  the  end  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  in  sight  in  spite  of  Lenine, 
Trotzky,  and  the  entire  majority  in  the  Council  of  Soldiers' 
and  Workmen's  Delegates.  It  has  been  coming  on  stealthy 
feet  for  many  months,  and  now  the  messengers'  hands  are  on 
the  latch.     The  messengers'  names  are   Hunger  and   Cold. 

All  directing  intelligence  has  been  removed  from 
Russian  affairs.  Everything  had  to  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  working  people,  but  in  no  single  instance  was 
the  author  able  to  find  a  working  man  who  was  acting 
for  the  common  good.  They  were  as  bad  as,  or  worse 
than,  those  whom  they  had  superseded : 

One  of  the  great  dreams  of  the  socialists  and  philosophical 
anarchists  is  of  the  day  when  the  worker  shall  own  his  tools, 
as  they  put  it,  when  all  industry  shall  be  owned  by  the  people 
who  operate  the  machines,  and  all  profits  shall  be  shared  by 
them.  It  is  really  a  great  dream,  and  will  probably  be  realized 
in  some  measure  some  day.  But  not  now.  The  human  race 
is  not  yet  educated  to  such  a  Utopia.  The  strongest  proof 
that  the  capitalistic  system  is  not  ready  to  pass  is  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  secret  ambition  of  almost  every  human 
being  in  every  walk  of  life  is  to  become  a  capitalist,  large 
or  small.  This  has  just  been  proved  on  an  enormous  scale 
in  Russia.  The  workers  have  seized  the  factories,  shops, 
department  stores  and  offices,  and  in  no  instance  of  which  I 
could  learn,  and  I  searched  diligently,  have  they  used  their 
great  opportunity  wisely  or  unselfishly  for  the  common  good. 
They  have  used  it  to  get  all  the  money  possible  out  of  the 
employers  and  to  render  back  the  minimum  of  service. 

The  author  went  through  a  mill  belonging  to  an 
English  firm.  All  discipline  had  disappeared  and  every 
one  was  doing  what  he  wished.  It  was  the  new  way. 
It  was  freedom: 

He  said  something  in  Russian  to  the  workman,  who 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  stood  aside,  and  Mr.  Cheshire  and 
I  went  into  the  nearest  mill  room.  It  was  a  storeroom,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  receiving  room  for  the  huge  bales  of 
coarse  yarn  spun  in  another  mill.  The  bales  were  soft  and 
made  excellent  beds,  a  fact  that  was  not  overlooked,  for  two 
tired  Russian  mill-workers  reposed  blissfully  on  a  pile  of 
bales  as  we  passed  through,  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just. 
They  were  not  the  only  sleepers  I  saw  in  that  mill.  Several 
women  were  taking  naps  on  piles  of  cloth  near  their  ma- 
chines, and  a  great  many  of  the  workers,  men  and  women, 
might  as  well  have  been  asleep,  for  they  were  doing  no  work. 
One  woman  was  displaying  a  new  pair  of  shoes  to  a  group 
of  other  women,  who  stopped  their  machines  to  look.  Shoes 
are  so  expensive  in  Russia  at  present  that  a  new  pair  is 
worth  looking  at,  I  admit,  but  they  might  have  postponed  the 
exhibition  until  closing  time.  These  women  stood  and  dis- 
cussed the  shoes,  from  every  point  of  view,  apparently,  nor 
did  they  go  back  to  their  machines  when  we  stopped  and  dis- 
cussed the   women. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  can  not  order  them 
back  to   their  work  ?"   I  asked. 

"Oh,  I  can  order  them,"  was  the  reply.  "But  if  they 
choose  not  to  go  that  would  make  me  look  rather  foolish, 
wouldn't  it?" 

"You   could    discharge   them,   couldn't   you?"   T   countered. 

"I  certainly  could  not,"  declared  Mr.  Cheshire.  "Nobody 
can   discharge   an   employee  until   the  shop   committee  has  sat 


on  the  case  and  decided  that  it  does  not  want  the  man  or 
woman  in  the  mill.  All  I  can  do  is  to  make  my  complaints 
to  the  committee   and   ask  it   to   act." 

The  author  says  that  she  can  not  foresee  the  future. 
None  the  less  she  gives  us  the  impression  of  doing  so, 
and  with  much  success: 

What  will  happen  next  to  that  distracted  country?  Into 
what  new  morass  are  the  people  being  led?  Frankly,  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  know  anybody  who  does.  The  only 
analogous  situation  in  modern  history  is  that  of  the  Poland 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Poland  had  a  government  quite 
as  bad  as  that  of  the  Russian  Soviets,  or  Council  of  Work- 
men's and  Soldiers'  Delegates.  Instead  of  being  "an  all- 
socialist  affair  Poland's  parliament  was  made  up  entirely  of 
noblemen.  These  men  were  so  proud,  so  "free"  in  the  New 
Russia  sense  of  the  word,  that  they  wouldn't  yield  on  any 
question  even  to  a  majority  vote.  A  single  dissenting  vote 
in  their  parliament  was  enough  to  kill  any  measure.  The 
people  of  Poland  had  no  more  to  say  about  government  than 
the  middle  class  and  tne  rich  have  in  the  Russia  of  today. 
And  when  a  European  war  on  a  limited  scale  broke  out,  and 
Frederick  the  Great  started  the  era  of  frightfulness  which 
William  the  last  thought  he  could  bring  to  a  triumphant  con- 
clusion, the  three  great  eastern  powers  of  Europe — Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria — sliced  up  Poland  and  handed  each  of 
the  three  monarchs  a  piece.  Maria  Theresa,  who  ruled  the 
Austria  of  that  day,  wanted  it  printed  in  the  records  that 
she  wept  when  she  took  her  piece,  but  she  took  it  just  the 
same,   and   Poland  has  wept  ever  since. 

This  could  happen  to  Russia.  She  could  be  dismembered 
and  handed  around.  But  this  is  not  likely  to  happen.  The 
Allies  would  never  be  so  foolish  or  so  cruel  as  to  permit  it 
to  happen.  Russia  could  fall  apart  and  become  an  aggrega- 
tion of  small  separate  states,  but  each  one  of  those  would 
still  have  its  Soviets,  and  consequently  a  government  without 
stability  or  permanence.  Finland  and  the  Ukraine  are  two 
Russian  states  which  are  trying  to  bring  about  this  end,  and 
they  may  succeed,  but  a  dissected  Russia  would  furnish  such 
good  material  for  future  wars  that  the  Allies  can  hardly 
afford  to   consent  to   it. 

Civil  war  is  a  fine  possibility  in  Russia  just  now,  except 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  one  at  hand  to  organize  the  two 
forces.  The  strongest  probability  is  more  guerilla  warfare, 
more  street  fighting,  more  motor  trucks  loaded  with  machine 
guns  rushing  up  and  down  Petrograd,  more  battle,  murder 
and  sudden  death,  and  then  the  reaction.  Just  what  form 
the  reaction  will  take  nobody  knows.  But  the  mad  Bolshe- 
viki know  that  it  is  coming,  and  though  they  almost  court  it 
they  also  fear  it.  They  call  this  inevitable  reaction  the  coun- 
ter revolution,  and  they  excuse  all  their  vagaries,  their 
obstinacy,  their  pig-headed  resistance  to  a  coalition  with  nen- 
socialists  on  the  ground  that  they  are  fighting  the  counter 
revolution.  I  have  heard  Americans  in  Russia,  college  pro- 
fessors, business  men,  correspondents,  even  members  of  Amer- 
ican commissions,  say:  "Don't  blame  these  people  too  much 
for  their  radicalism.  They  are  afraid  they  will  lose  all  they 
gained  by  the  revolution.  They  fear  the  return  of  au- 
tocracy." 

Events  are  now  unfolding  themselves  in  Russia  in 
very  much  the  wa3r  foreseen  by  the  author.  But  the 
end  is  not  yet,  either  in  Russia  or  elsewhere. 

Inside  the  Russian  Revolution.  By  Rheta  Childe 
Dorr.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 


The  first  attempt  to  check  the  dangerous  destruction 
of  forests  by  legislation  was  made  in  Wisconsin  in 
1867  and  in  1869  the  legislatures  of  Michigan  and 
Maine  appointed  committees  to  investigate  the  subject. 
In  1873  Congress  sanctioned  an  effort  to  reforest  the 
treeless  prairies  of  the  Western  States  by  passing  the 
timber  culture  act,  which  entitled  a  person  who  planted 
forty  acres  of  land  with  timber  to  receive  title  to  160 
acres  of  the  public  domain.  This  piece  of  legislation, 
however,  proved  a  dismal  failure  and  was  finally  re- 
pealed, principally  because  the  settlers  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  planting  trees.  The  first  constructive  piece  of 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  the  act  of  August  16,  1876.  This  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  acts  passed  by  Congress  which,  although  oc- 
curring many  years  apart  in  some  cases,  put  forest  con- 
servation upon  a  firm  basis.  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough, 
an  accomplished  scholar,  was  the  first  commissioner  of 
forestry  under  this  act  and  in  consequence  of  his  labors 
a  permanent  division  of  forestry  was  created  in  the 
following  year  under  the  commissioner  of  agriculture. 
Since  this  the  national  forest  service  has  been  developed 
so  that  the  number  of  its  employees  has  increased  from 
sixty-one  in  1898  to  3544  on  June  30,  1917.  On  that 
date  there  were  147  national  forests  occupying  a  total 
area  of  155,000,000  acres. 


The  custom  of  lifting  the  hat  had  its  origin  when 
knights  never  appeared  in  public  except  in  full  armor, 
but  upon  entering  an  assembly  of  friends  the  knight 
removed  his  helmet,  the  act  signifying,  "I  am  safe  in 
the  presence  of  my  friends." 


Over  4000  years  ago,  in  Assyria,  they  had  a  law  that 
when  farmers  were  overtaken  by  "an  act  of  God,"  such 
as  a  severe  frost,  no  interest  or  principal  on  mort- 
gages should  be  collected  for  that  year. 


Basalt  is  being  used  in  Australia  as  the  raw  material 
for  "mineral  wool,"  which  is  required  as  a  heat-insu- 
lating packing  for  machinery  and  refrigerators  and  as 
a  substitute  for  asbestos. 


Irkutsk,  the  Siberian  city,  population  120,000,  which 
has  figured  prominently  in  the  news  recently,  is  said 
to  be  the  wickedest  city  in  the  world,  having  an 
average  of  500  murders  a  year. 


The  discovery  in   Sweden  of  a  loaf  of  bread  made 
from  pea  flour  in  the  time  of  the  Vikings  has  disclosed 
the    fact   that   peas   were   cultivated   in    Eur 
than  1000  years  ago. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  Janaury  25,  1919,  were  $132,732,204.76; 
for  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  $87,264,- 
001.40;   an  increase  of  $45,468,203.36. 


A  decline  of  $9,420,000  in  total  resources  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ended  Friday,  January  24th,  is 
recorded  in  the  comparative  statement  of  con- 
dition issued  Saturday,  which  covers  the  last 
fortnight.  As  was  the  case  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  week,  the  greatest  decline  in  the 
list  of  resources  was  in  uncollected  items  (de- 
ducted from  gross  deposits). 


Sherman  Kimball,  formerly  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  Carstens  &  Earles, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  treasurer 
and  fiscal  agent  for  the  State  of  California. 
Mr.  Kimball  will  have  charge  of  the  buying 
in  this  state.  

Important  financial  interests  are  still  doing 
little  in  the  general  stock  market,  paying  more 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  conserving  re- 
sources in  order  to  be  in  position  to  help  as- 
sure the  success  of  the  next  Liberty  Loan. 

They  are  naturally  vitally  interested  in 
the  progress  of  affairs  at  the  peace  confer- 
ence. They  are  divided  in  their  opinions  on 
the  league  of  nations  idea  and  seem  to  lean 
to  the  views  of  Clemenceau  rather  than  to 
those  of  our  worthy  President. 

Meantime  important  domestic  policies  are  in 
the  air.  Our  railroad  problem  is  pressing  for 
solution.  Perhaps  a  few  more  wrecks,  fol- 
lowing the  two  serious  ones  of  recent  days, 
would  do  more  to  bring  people  to  the  idea 
that  private  is  better  than  government  control 
than  all  the  brochures  opponents  of  paternal- 
ism could  publish.  In  the  shipping  trade 
there  is  profound  dissatisfaction  over  govern- 
ment influence.  Labor  troubles  are  breaking 
out  here  and  there,  a  most  natural  sequence 
to  the  continued  high  cost  of  living,  which 
may  be  added  to  as  our  discharged  soldiers 
seek    employment. 

Readjustments  in  business  are  going  on 
right  along,  and  until  the  final  word  comes 
from  Versailles  there  will  not  be  much 
foundation  to  work  on.  We  may  all  look  for- 
ward to  splendid  things  after  these  problems 
are  solved,  but  they  are  too  intricate  and 
too  important  to  suggest  we  should  go  jump- 
ing into  the  market  in  a  blindfold  sort  of  way. 


Mr.  George  B.  Stephens,  member  of  the 
firm  of  Stephens  &  Co..  investment  bankers, 
with  offices  in  the  Merchants  National  Bank 
Building,  has  just  returned  from  San  Diego, 
where  he  had  an  attack  of  influenza.  The 
Argonaut  is  pleased  to  welcome  Mr.  Stephens 
back  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  had  estab- 
lished headquarters  as  the  firm's  resident  part- 
ner previous  to  being  attacked  by  the  in- 
fluenza.   

The  new  firm  of  investment  bankers,  Free- 
man, Smith  &  Camp  Company,  recently  men- 
tioned in  the  Argonaut,  have  opened  their 
local  offices  in  the  Kohl  Building.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  by  Frank  A.  Freeman, 
formerly  vice-president  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Trust  Company ;  Frank  W.  Camp,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  same  institution,  and  Gilbert 
\Y.  Smith,  who  represented  the  Lumbermen's 
Trust  Company  in  San  Francisco.  John  L. 
Lilienthal  is  associated  with  these  three  in 
the  new  firm,  which  will  conduct  a  general 
business  in   investment  securities. 

Freedman  and  Camp  will  remain  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  where  they  have  opened  offices 
in  the  Northwestern  Bank  Building.  Smith 
and  Lilienthal  will  handle  the  company's  San 
Francisco  business. 


Lieutenant  William  F.  Leib  of  the  aviation 
service  has  left  the  army  to  again  partici- 
pate in  the  bond  business.  Leib  was  formerly 
sales  manager  for  McDonnell  &  Co.,  but  will 
now  enter  the  investment  field  as  head  of  the 
firm  of  William  F.  Leib  &  Co.,  with  offices 
in  the  American  National  Bank  Building. 
The  new  firm  will  specialize  in  municipal  and 
corporation  bonds. 


Frank  Weeden,  formerly  with  Blyth,  Witter 
S:  Co..  is  now  associated  with  Carstens  & 
Earles,    Inc..    in    the    capacity    of    sales    man- 
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ager.  Mr.  Weeden  has  had  a  great  many 
years'  experience  in  the  investment  field. 
Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  of  a  factor  in  the  local  investment 
field  through  the  building  up  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial organization. 


The  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
French-American  Bank  of  Savings  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  191S,  presented  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  stockholders  January  27th,  records  an 
increase  in  deposits  for  the  last  half  of  1918 
of  $654,191.  Deposits  as  of  December  31st 
last  amounted  to  $10,195,594.84,  as  compared 
with  $9,541,403.51  on  June  29,  1918.  Total 
resources  at  the  close  of  last  year  were  $11,- 
748,415.89,  as  compared  with  $10,991,929.33 
on  June  29,  1918,  a  gain  for  the  six  months' 
period   of   $756,486.56. 

Arthur  Legallet  and  Leon  Bocqueraz  were 
reelected  chairman  of  the  board  and  presi- 
dent respectively,  and  P.  A.  Bergerot  was 
made  attorney.  J.  M.  Dupas  continues  as 
vice-president,  A.  Bosquet  as  secretary  and 
W.  F.  Duffy  as  cashier,  with  J.  Irillarry  as 
his  assistant.  Returned  directors  include,  in 
addition  to  executive  officers,  G.  Beleney,  J. 
A.  Bergerot,  S.  Bissinger,  O.  Bozio,  Charles 
Carpy,  John  Ginty,  J.  S.  Godeau,  George  W. 
McNear,  and  X.  de  Pichon. 


Since  the  war  ended,  as  appears  froni  New 
York  Globe  interviews  with  savings  bank 
managers,  millions  of  what  is  known  as 
"stocking  money,"  or  "cellar  money,"  have 
been  returned  to  those  banks  after  having  been 
withdrawn  from  them  while  the  war  was  in 
progress.  This  money,  in  the  weeks  imme- 
diately following  the  armistice,  was  flowing 
back  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $100,000  a 
day,  according  to  one  bank  officer.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  November  and  December  de- 
posits of  the  principal  banks  were  the  largest 
for  those  months  in  many  years.  The  aggre- 
gate of  this  redeposited  money  was  estimated 
in  December  at  over  $5,000,000,  most  of 
which  had  been  withdrawn  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1917  by  foreign-born  depositors 
whose  faith  in  banks  had  been  shaken  by  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  This 
shaking  of  their  faith  was  due  also  to  knowl- 
edge among  foreign-born  citizens  of  condi- 
tions created  in  their  native  countries  by  the 
war.  Since  November  11th  the  deposits  in 
one  of  these  New  York  banks  increased  prac- 
tically $1,000,000,  in  another  over  $700,000, 
and  in  a  third  more  than  $500,000.  In  every 
bank  visited  "long  lines  of  waiting  people  tes- 
tified to  the  swelling  deposit  accounts  of  this 
class  of  savings  banks."  Much  of  the  money 
taken  out  had  been  hoarded.  When  a  de- 
positor withdraws  more  than  $50  the  paying 
teller  encloses  the  money  in  one  of  the  bank's 
envelopes  with  the-  amount  marked  on  it. 
During  November  and  December  these  same 
packages  were  returned,  the  sums  ranging 
from  a  few  hundred  to  one  and  two  thousand 
dollars.  Many  incidents  of  this  kind  were 
observed  by  officers  of  one  of  these  banks 
which  has  among  its  depositors  a  large  num- 
ber of  East  Side  residents.  "It  is  a  case  of 
Philip  drunk  and  Philip  sober,"  said  the  presi- 
dent of  this  bank  to  a  reporter.  "Thoughtless 
people  became  scared  when  the  United  States 
went  to  war.  Then  when  the  armistice  was 
signed  and  everybody  was  celebrating  the  re- 
turn of  peace  the  hidden  treasure  came  out 
like  magic  and  the  same  old  package  of  bills 
in  the  original  envelopes  came  back  to  us." 
The  turn  in  the  tide  became  noticeable  a  few 
days  before  the  armistice  was  officially  an- 
nounced as  signed.  Another  bank  president 
said: 

"On  July  1st  last  the  banks  total  deposits 
were  $104,422,374,  and  during  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October  they  dropped  off  somewhat. 
Around  November  1st,  when  signs  of  peace 
began  to  multiply,  deposits  climbed  abruptly, 
and  since  that  date  have  been  literally  pour- 
ing in.  Total  deposits  now  stand  at  over 
$105,000,000.  The  number  of  depositors, 
which  stood  at  142,421  on  July  1st,  has  also 
increased  proportionately.  The  end  of  the 
year  is  naturally  the  time  for  deposits  to  ri^e. 
but  this  year  the  increase  has  been  unusually 
heavy,  in  spite  of  the  money  put  into  Liberty- 
Loans  and  the  higher  cost  of  living.  During 
the  summer  the  tendency  was  outward,  but 
since  N o vember  1  st  the  tendency  has  been 
strongly  inward. 

*'It  was  really  surprising  how  rapidly 
money  began  to  flow  into  the  bank  after 
peace  was  declared.  In  our  bank  some  of  this 
money  represented  deposits  earlier  in  the 
year,  but  much  of  it  is  believed  to  represent 
newly  acquired  savings,  for  the  people  hav? 
benefited  enormously  from  the  war.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  people's  confidence  in  the  future, 
and  I  look  for  a  continuation  of  the  move- 
ment, which  was  undoubtedly  accelerated  by 
the  intensive  campaigning  during  the  Liberty 
Loan  drives." 

This  president  further  said  that  the  big  in- 
crease in  depositors  was  "an  index  of  the 
wider  distribution  of  the  country's  wealth." 
The  high  wages  brought  about  by  war  condi- 
tions had  resulted  in  creating  "a  new  army 
of  savers."  All  signs  pointed  to  a  continua- 
tion of  prosperity  because  of  the  world's  lack 


of  both  raw  materials  and  finished  products, 
both  of  which  America  was  in  splendid  shape 
to  provide.     In  1917  there  were  nearly  9,000,- 

000  depositors  in  mutual  savings  banks  with 
balances  making  a  total  of  $4,422,489,384. 
In  addition  there  were  2,431,958  depositors 
in  stock  savings  banks  with  aggregate  de- 
posits of  almost  a  billion.  Statistics  for 
1918  had  not  yet  been  compiled,  but  bank 
officials  were  of  opinion  that  deposits  and  de- 
positors increased  in  that  year  over  25  per 
cent.  

Mr.  Vanderlip,  the  successful  promoter  of 
the  War  Savings  Stamp  campaign,  who  has 
recently  returned  to  his  position  of  president 
of  the  National  City  Bank,  made  an  address 
a  few  weeks  ago  before  the  New  York  Credit 
Men's  Association,  in  which,  according  to 
the  New  York  Tribune,  he  "drew  a  picture  of 
America  after  the  great  settlement  as  pros- 
perous, vigorous,  a  serviceable  friend  of  the 
whole  world."  With,  the  use  of  proper  intelli- 
gence, he  said,  the  nation  could  pass  through 
its  transition  to  a  peace  basis  without  unem- 
ployment of  labor,  but  prophesied  that  for  a 
time  there  would  be  a  general  rise  instead  of 
fall  in  prices.  Because  of  its  cheerful  tone, 
Mr.  Vanderlip's  impromptu  speech,  said  the 
Tribune,  "stood  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
earlier  address  of  Joseph  F.  Johnson,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, who  foresaw  serious  social  conditions 
during   reconstruction. 

"I  would  not,"  said  the  dean,  "side  with 
those  pessimists  who  claim  that  the  country 
can  not  get  back  to  a  peace  basis  until  there 
has  been  a  general  liquidation  and  an  utter 
collapse  of  prices.  But  I  must  admit  that 
some  kind  of  disaster  and  distress  are  in 
store  for  this  country  if  its  business  and  its 
financial  and  its  political  leaders  do  not  use 
their  brains  and  their  nerve  and  their  energy 
and  their  initiative  in  order  that  there  may 
be  uninterrupted  employment  of  American 
labor,  and  hence  a  steady  demand  for  the 
products  of  American  factories.  If  we  rush 
stupidly  and  blindly  on,  trusting  in  Providence 
or  in  the  luck  of  America,  and  squander  our 
money  and  give  little  thought  to  future  prob- 
lems, I  see  in  the  not  far  distant  future  crisis 
and  panic,  idle  labor,  bread  lines,  and  riot." 
Mr.  Vanderlip's  talk  consisted  of  a  rebuttal 
of  Dean  Johnson's  contentions,  and  as  re- 
ported in  the  Tribune  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"  T  believe  that  we  have  come  out  of  the 
war  richer,  really  richer  in  a  material  way,' 
said  Mr.  Vanderlip,  'tremendously  richer  in 
!  the  world  that  we  have  come  out  into ;  richer 
1  in  spirit,  richer  in  the  understanding  of  the 
unity  of  this  nation ;  richer  in  the  experi- 
ences that  we  have  all  passed  through,  and 
particularly  in  the  experiences  that  the  men 
who  have  gone  into  military  service  have 
passed  through.' 

"Dean  Johnson  expressed  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  burn  up  all  the 
Liberty  Bonds  of  the  country,  amounting  to 
some  twenty  billions  of  dollars,  in  a  bonfire, 
saying,  .'the  Liberty  Bond  is  not  an  asset;  it 
is  a  liability.  It  is  rather  a  sad  thing  to 
think  of  the  American  people,  of  all  kinds, 
contributing  out  of  their  earnings,  of  all  kinds, 
to  support  prosperous  men  like  you  and  me 
when  we  do  not  need  these  contributions.  I 
am  going  to  make  some  fellows  have  a  bon- 
fire.' 

"The  reply  of  Mr.  Vanderlip  was  received 
with  far  more  enthusiasm  than  the  proposal 
for  the  immolation  of  the  bonds.  Said  Mr. 
Vanderlip,  referring  to  the  bonfire :  T  am 
not  going  to  contribute  anything  to  that,  and 

1  do  not  concede  that  it  would  be  doing  so- 
ciety any  great  favor  if  I  did.  Now  the  quar- 
rel that  society  is  going  to  have  with  the 
owners  of  these  bonds  does  not  lie  at  all  in 
the  fact  that  society  has  got  to  pay  the  debt 
of  this  nation.  Society's  inquiry  will  be,  What 
will  the  people  do  when  they  receive  the 
money  ? 

"  'We  have  all  got  to  save  now  perforce — 
because  the  tax  collector  makes  us.  That  is 
not  going  to  hurt  us,  provided  what  is  saved 
is  used  in  the  interest  of  society.  If  it  is  re- 
invested, if  it  helps  further  production,  then 
it  is  working  for  society,  just  as  society  ought 
to  have  it  work  for  it.  I  believe  that  society 
is  going  to  be  better  off  for  this  enforced 
saving,  because  these  bonds,  when  they  are 
paid  off,  will  undoubtedly  seek  reinvestment, 
and  at  that  time  a  vast  amount  of  new  capital 
that  people  have  been  forced  to  save  will  go 
into  industry,  into  production.' 

"Both  speakers  attempted  to  give  a  clear 
presentation  of  the  serious  problems  that  are 
soon  to  spring  up.  Mr.  Vanderlip  did  not  try- 
to  understate  them,  but  was  more  optimistic 
of  the  chance  of  a  happy  solution  of  them 
than  was  Dean  Johnson.  The  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  riddle  of  the  future,  Mr.  Vanderlip 
indicated,  was  in  striking  a  proper  balance 
in  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor. 
No  structure  of  prosperity,  he  said,  can  stand 
which  is  not  built  on  the  satisfaction  of  labor 
with  conditions.  Much  of  the  labor  difficul- 
ties, he  added,  flows  from  the  ignorance  of 
employers : 

"  'If  there  were  to  be  a  joint  debate  be- 
tween a  union  labor  leader  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  bankers,   or  of  any  part   of  what 
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we  may  call  the  capitalistic  class,'  Mr.  Van- 
derlip declared,  'I  would  wager  that  the  union 
labor  leader  would  have  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  sociology,  a  more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  those  principles  which  we  have  got  to 
consider  in  the  adjustment  of  affairs  between 
capital  and  labor,  than  his  opponent  would 
have.  No  small  part  of  the  trouble  between 
capital  and  labor,  in  my  opinion,  lies  in  the 
ignorance  of  employers.  Now,  that  is  not 
altogether  to  be  marveled  at.  Men  engaged 
in  active  business  enterprises  have  their  minds 
tremendously  absorbed  with  the  day's  flow. 
Their  day's  work  is  a  mental  day's  work, 
which  excludes  them  from  the  leisure  ordi- 
narily necessary  to  think  on  problems  that  do 
not  appear  to  be  immediately  necessary  for 
them  to  attempt  to  solve. 

"  'The  laboring  man  has  more  time  to  think- 
on  such  problems,  and  he  is  thinking  sounder 
and  deeper,  as  a  rule,  on  many  of  them  than 
is  the  business  community.  So  I  believe  that 
we  have  all  got  to  recognize  that  this  is  the 
foundation  of  our  temple,  and  it  does  not  do 
any  good  to  build  the  structure  unless  we 
square  up  the  foundation,  and  it  is  up  to  us 
to  do  some  thinking  on  that  line.' 

"In  the  future  world  that  sprang  out  of 
Mr.  Vanderlip's  imagination,  these  factors 
were  highly  significant :  'Are  we  going  to 
have  a  great  foreign  trade?  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing — we  are  going  to 
make  a  thundering  try  at  it.  If  a  business 
man  goes  abroad,  we  will  be  prepared  to  fur- 
nish him  with  interpreters,  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  an  entry  to  factories,  furnish  him 
right  on  the  spot  with  all  the  guides  to  in- 
dustry, and  will  help  foreigners  in  under- 
standing the  United  States. 

"  'The  fantastic  wages  that  we  have  paid  in 
some  cases  are  going  to  disappear.  The  men 
know  they  have  been  receiving  fantastic 
wages  in  those  cases,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  going  to  be  much  resistance  to  a 
decline  in  those  cases.  Labor  of  other  coun- 
tries is  being  paid  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
was  four  years  ago,  and  it  won't  go  back,  I 
don't  believe,  any  more  than  I  believe  that 
our  labor  is  going  to  fall  generally.' 

"As  for  unemployment,  about  which  Dean 
Johnson  expressed  fears,  Mr.  Vanderlip  said 
that,  although  15,000,000  war  workers  would 
have  to  be  transferred  to  peace  conditions, 
the  transition  could  be  made  successfully,  as 
there  was  now  a  labor  shortage,  pointing  out 
that  in  the  last  four  years  five  million  immi- 
grant workers  who  normally  would  have  come 
to  this  country  did  not  arrive  because  of  the 
war,  and  a  million  workers  from  this  country 
returned  to  fight  in  their  home  lands  in  Eu- 
rope. Public  works,  if  necessary,  would  form 
a  buffer  in   the  adjustment  of   this  problem." 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  January 
29.  1919,  were  $16,932,721.09,  a  gain  of 
$6,138,048.70  for  the  same  day  in  1916. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


A  ROYALIST'S  VIEW. 


Russian    Noblewoman  Exposes  Venality    of   Bol- 
shevik!. 

Princess  Radziwill,  whose  book  on  "Ras- 
putin" attracted  widespread  attention  because 
of  its  revelation  of  inside  court  history  and 
of  the  author's  obvious  ability  to  command 
unusual  information,  has  written  a  new  work 
dealing  with  Bolshevism.  It  narrates  much 
of  the  intrigue  that  centred  around  the  rise 
of  Lenine  and  trotzky.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  significant  passages  from  the 
book : 

"There  were  some  who  said,  and  still  say, 
that  Lenine  is  an  idealist,  and  that  he  is 
honest,  too.  Lenine  is  neither  an  idealist 
nor  an  honest  man.  He  is  only  an  oppor- 
tunist and  an  ambitious,  a  personally  am- 
bitious, creature.  He  understands  well  a  cer- 
tain class  of  Russians,  those  who  like  empty 
words  and  eloquent  speeches  and  who  never 
look  ahead  and  never  care  to  do  so.  He  also 
understands  the  rough  nature  of  the  Russian 
peasant — that  moujik  who  can  show  himself 
at  times  the  kindest  of  men  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  wildest  and  most  cruel  of  indi- 
viduals. He  has  also  studied  with  great  care 
that  fatal  agrarian  question  which  has  been 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Russia  and  for  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  solution  to  be  found  at  present.  This 
question  has  been  mismanaged  from  the  be- 
ginning and  dates  from  the  false  conception 
the  moujik  has  all  along  carried  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  large  landowner  ever  since  the 
day  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  by  Alex- 
ander II.  Lenine  knew  fully  that  a  general 
partition  of  all  the  riches  of  the  nation  be- 
tween everybody  was  an  impossibility,  yet  he 
proclaimed  it  as  the  only  principle  which 
would  inspire  his  conduct  from  the  first  mo- 
ment he  set  foot  on  Russian  soil,  though  he 
never  meant  to  carry  it  through.  What  he 
aimed  at  was  to  become  the  absolute  master  in 
a  land  which  he  believed  to  be  doomed  and 
out  of  which  he  only  hoped  to  save  sufficient 
wreckage  to  be  able  to  live,  not  only  in  com- 
fort, but  also  in  affluence,  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life.  He  was  an  exciter  of  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mob  ;  he  was  no  more  of  a  ruler 
than  Kerensky,  and  he  could  not  even  be 
called  a  leader  of  men,  though  he  knew  how 
to  launch  them  on  a  career  of  crime  and 
plunder.     .     .     . 

"Captain  Rustenberg  told  me  that  never  dur- 
ing the  many  years  in  which  his  duties  brought 
him  in  contact  with  so  many  different  people 
had  he  ever  met  an  individual  so  thoroughly 
repulsive  as  Trotzky.  To  look  at  him  was 
immediately  to  understand  anti-Semitism  and 
to  feel  more  than  tempted  to  seize  this  mon- 
strous representative  of  the  Hebrew  race  and 
give  him  a  sound  smacking.  He  disgusted  one 
physically  before  there  had  been  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exchanging  two  words  with  him. 
Dirty,  unkempt,  with  coal  black  nails,  a  ragged 
collar,  and  hair  which  suggested  that  it  had 
not  been  combed  for  a  year,  he  was  alto- 
gether disreputable  in  appearance,  and  it 
seemed  almost  ridiculous  to  think  that  such  a 
man  could  ever  exercise  any  influence  either 
on  the  masses  or  on  individuals.  But  when 
he  began  to  talk  this   impression  disappeared 
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and  was  replaced  by  an  intense  dread  at  the 
thought  that  such  a  creature  might  try  to 
force  through  his  ideas  of  general  destruction 
of  what  constitutes  our  ideas  of  civilized  so- 
ciety.   .     .    - 

"  'I  do  not  see  why  a  common  peasant  can 
not  become  a  minister  or  why  his  patriotism 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  him  through 
the  difficulties  of  his  position,'  said  Trotzky, 
among  other  observations. 

"The  captain  ventures  to  suggest  that  per- 
haps in  other  countries  ministers  would  not 
care  to  discuss  affairs  with  ignorant  people. 
but  this  remark  seemed  to  exasperate  Trotzky, 
who  exclaimed  violently  that  if  this  were  the 
case  then  the  sooner  other  countries  were 
compelled  by  force  to  rally  themselves  to  the 
principles  of  an  anarchist  state  the  better  it 
would  be  for  the  whole  world.  The  man 
seemed  positively  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
thought  of  the  possible  destruction  of  his  op- 
ponents. The  captain  tried  to  bring  him 
around  to  a  sensible  view  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, and  began  to  discuss  with  him  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  and  his  friends  would 
eventually  lend  Germany  their  support  in  case 
a  revolution  in  Russia  should  bring  them  to 
the  front.  He  asked  the  Jew  whether  in  case 
this  happened  Germany  could  rely  on  him 
to  conclude  an  immediate  peace.  Trotzky 
looked  at  the  captain  and  said  with  an  accent 
which  he  told  me  he  could  never  forget,  'Yes, 
if  you  make  it  worth  my  while.' 

"After  this  things  were  easy  and  the  bar- 
gain was  soon  concluded.  Trotzky  was  to  re- 
turn to  Russia  with  money  which  Germany 
promised  to  supply  him  as  soon  as  it  was  con- 
sidered that  it  was  the  opportune  moment  for 
him  to  do  so.  He  was  to  act  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  Lenine  and  not  to  allow  the  latter 
to  air  too  much  his  idealistic  views  in  the 
matter  of  government." 

Thus  the  train  was  lighted.  The  explosion 
followed  .shortly,  says  the  princess.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  how  Kerensky 
strove  feebly  against  these  two  colossal  an- 
tagonists. We  have  seen  the  man  he  was  and 
the  men  they  were.  The  egg  broke  in  the 
basket  of  cannon  balls. 

"The  German  intelligence  department  had 
never  conducted  any  negotiations  more  bril- 
liantly or  with  more  skill  than  this  whole  af- 
fair of  the  Russian  revolution  and  the  Rus- 
sian debacle.  By  a  master  stroke  it  had  con- 
trived to  send  to  Russia  the  very  people  who 
were  most  capable  of  ruining  that  unfortu- 
nate country  and  of  playing  on  its  evil  pas- 
sions and  worst  instincts.  It  had  persuaded 
these  men  that  it  would  help  them  to  attain 
the  pinnacle  of  their  unhealthy  ambitions  and 
it  had  really  done  so,  not  out  of  honesty  or 
because  it  knew  that  through  these  men  alone 
it  could  enforce  what  it  could  never  have 
obtained  otherwise — the  dismemberment  of  a 
great  country  and  the  ruin  of  a  great 
people." 

Germany  had  Trotzky  and  Lenine  in  power, 
continues  Princess  Radziwill.  It  had  been  an 
expensive  enough  thing  to  do.  It  proved  in- 
creasingly more  expensive.  They  had  been 
put  at  the  head  of  Russia  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose, namely,  to  make  an  immediate  peace  so 
that  German  soldiers  could  be  sent  elsewhere. 
Millions  in  money  was  being  transferred  to 
them  by  a  difficultly  planned  route,  but  all  they 
did  was  to  call  for  more  millions.  Finally  the 
professor  himself  was  obliged  to  take  a  hand. 
"At  last  it  was  decided  to  carry  matters 
off  with  a  high  hand,  and  one  fine  morning 
Trotzky  and  Lenine  were  told  that  they  had 
to  repair  to  a  certain  spot  on  the  Finnish  bor- 
der, where  both  Herr  Steinwachs  and  the 
'Professor'   himself   would  interview   them. 

"They  did  not  like  this.  Indeed,  they  would 
not  have  been  human  if  they  had,  for  it  re- 
quired no  enormous  intelligence  to  understand 
that  this  meeting  was  unlikely  to  prove  a 
pleasant  one.  But  resistance  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  so  the  two  friends,  or,  rather, 
the  two  accomplices  in  the  conspiracy  about  to 
unfold  intself,  started  on  their  journey,  though 
not  without  considerable  misgivings  as  to  its 
results. 

"If  they  had  been  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Herr  Steinwachs  alone  it  is  likely  that  they 
would  not  have  fared  well  by  any  means.  But 
the  'Professor'  all  his  life  had  been  used  to 
diplomatic  blandishments  and  he  never  cared 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  He  therefore  re- 
ceived the  two  anarchists  with  a  bland  suavity 
and  tried  to  put  them  at  their  ease  as  much 
as  possible.  Then  he  mentioned  the  necessity 
of  keeping  certain  promises  that  had  been 
made.  When  Trotzky  tried  to  assure  him  that 
this  had  been  done  the  'Professor'  contra- 
dicted him  so  mildly  that  any  one  who  did 
not  know  him  would  never  have  suspected 
that  he  was  extending  to  his  visitor  a  hand 
gloved  in  velvet,  but  made  of  hard  steel.  He 
did  not  allow  Trotzky  or  Lenine  to  offer  any 
excuses  and  he  invariably  brought  them  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  conversation.  At  last, 
when  Trotzky  attempted  to  gain  time  by  say- 
ing that  things  could  not  be  hurried  because 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  army  and 
proletariat  had  to  be  considered,  the  'Pro- 
"essor'  pulled  a  small  slip  of  paper  from  his 
socket  and  put  it  under  Trotzky's  eyes,   add' 


not  care  for  any  one  to  know  its  contents — 
not  even  Mr.  Lenine. 

"After  Trotzky  had  read  this  paper  things 
went  off  smoothly,  and  the  'Professor'  and 
Herr  Steinwache  parted  from  the  rulers  of 
Russia  with  the  assurance  that  the  delega- 
tions of  their  respective  countries  would  meet 
within  a  few  days  in  a  spot  to  be  selected  by 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  at  last  signing  a 
peace  treaty.  This  treaty  was  to  establish  for- 
ever German  rule  in  what  had  once  been 
Russia." 

Thus  Trotzky  was  bound,  and  Russia  was 
brought  to  her  great  betrayal.  Even  while  the 
delegate  sat  at  the  peace  table  Trotzky  still 
called  for  money,  still  made  clamorous  objec- 
tions, and,  incidentally,  contrived  to  save  his 
face  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  or  rather 
his  adopted  countrymen,  for  Trozky  is  a 
German  Jew,  and  not  a  Russian. 

Let  us  close  the  story  with  a  final  remark 
of  Herr  Steinwach's,  which  perhaps  sums  up 
the  whole  affair.  Herr  Steinwachs  is  at  least 
a  philosopher. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  treaty 
was  definitely  signed  Captain  Rustenberg 
stood  in  the  office  of  General  von  Hoffman 
meditating  on  the  abominable  circumstances 
which  had  accompanied  his  immense  treach- 
ery. Next  to  him  was  Herr  Steinwachs,  who 
had  arrived  at  Brest-Litovsk  a  few  hours  be- 
fore to  enjoy  the  triumph  to  which  he  had 
contributed  so  much  by  his  clever  handling 
of  the  German  secret  service  and  intelligence 
department.  He  was  looking  at  the  land- 
scape and  at  the  snow-covered  ground  and 
thinking,  thinking.  Suddenly  he  turned  to 
Captain  Rustenberg  with  the  words: 

"  'Well,  it  has  been  an  expensive  affair,  but 
what  does  it  matter,  after  all?  We  have  had 
the  proof  that  our  great  Bismarck  was  right 
when  he  said  that  every  man  has  his  price.'  " 


CHINA'S  OLD  SCHOOLS. 


The  Chinese  goverrnment  established  a  pub- 
lic school  system  maintained  by  appropria- 
tions from  the  state  treasury  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  fifty  centuries  ago.  It  was  a  -most  ideal 
"public"  system,  using  the  term  in  its  strictest 
United  States  meaning,  without  a  suggestion 
of  the  aristocratic  ideas  connoted  by  the 
names  Eton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  or  any  other 
English  "public  school." 

Just  how  many  thousand  and  odd  years  ago 
it  was  to  which  the  actual  beginnings  of  the 
Chinese  national  system  of  literally  "public" 
schools  shall  be  assigned,  it  is  hazardous  to 
say,  if  it  is  not  actually  impossible  (observes 
a  writer  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor); 
but  certainly  in  the  reign  of  a  somewhat 
mythical  emperor  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian Era,  at  least  2357  B.  C,  it  was  well  estab- 
lished. There  are  a  dozen  or  more  founda- 
tion stones  upon  which  the  giant  structure  of 
Chinese  education  is  firmly  built.  We  call 
them  the  "Classical  Literature  of  the  Chi- 
nese." 

Now,  whether  it  was  that  the  classics  led" 
to  the  establishing  of  that  famous  government 
school  system,  which  was  flourishing  during 
the  feudal  period,  B.  C.  2357-1122,  at  least 
four  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, and  ages  before  the  first  Norse  minstrel 
trolled  a  saga,  that  the  classes  in  the  earliest 
"district  schools"  of  China  demanded  a  text- 
book and  lessons  were  assigned  throughout 
the  whole  (then)  empire  in  the  same  way;  or 
whether  it  was  initiatively  upon  the  classics 
that  the  curriculum  was  based,  we  do  not 
know  positively  and  doubtless  never  shall ;  nor 
does  it  matter  one  particle. 

It  is  as  certain,  as  is  practically  any  part 
of  our  ancient  Chinese  history,  that  a  primer 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  beginners  when  the 
doors  of  the  schoolhouse  were  first  thrown 
open;  perhaps  it  was  that  one  called  "The 
Great  Learning,"  or  that  to  which  was  given 
the  descriptive  title,  "Thousand  Character 
Classics,"  because  there  were  used  in  writing 
it  just  that  number  of  ideographs,  all  different, 
assumed  to  be  the  most  useful  to  human  be- 
ings, and  yet  so  cleverly  arranged  as  to  tell  a 
consecutive  story  based  upon  the  pure  classics. 
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now  been  treated,  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  the  metal  having  made  the  treatment  of 
these  gravels  profitable. 

In  the  case  of  the  Choco  district  of  Co- 
lombia we  have  virgin  ground,  with  steadily 
increasing,  instead  of  diminishing,  production 
of  platinum,  the  output  having  been  12,000 
ounces  in  1911,  25,000  ounces  in  1916,  and 
it  is  said  that  in  1917  it  went  up  to  some  50,- 
000  troy  ounces. 

Careful  survey  and  prospecting  carried  out 
by  British  and  American  engineers  have 
proved  the  existence  of  platinum  and  gold 
in  payable  quantities  over  many  square  miles 
of  territory.  The  natives  have  gathered  rich 
harvests  by  their  simple  and  crude  methods 
of  washing  the  gravels  in  pans  or  bateas.  In 
order  to  get  at  the  bedrock,  however,  where 
the  platinum  and  gold  in  the  gravels  have 
naturally  gravitated,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
modern  and  up-to-date  machinery  and  to  deal 
with  the  gravels  on  a  commercial  scale;  and 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  working 
on  a  large  scale  with  such  modern  machinery 
the  yields  will  be  commensurate.  The  Colom- 
bian  fields    are    really   only   in    their   infancy. 


Dogs'  wool  is  being  spun  and  manufactured 
into   garments    in    Europe. 


NEW  PLATINUM  SOURCES. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  stockholders  of  a 
British  gold  and  platinum  corporation  held  in 
London  the  chairman  in  reviewing  the  world 
situation  in  the  platinum  market  said  that 
some  time  previous  to  the  war  90  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  output  of  platinum  was  pro- 
duced in  Russia,  the  later  falling  off,  which 
was  very  marked  even  before  the  war,  being 
due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  best-known  areas 
in  the  Urals.  In  1911  the  Russian  produc- 
tion was  300,000  troy  ounces.  In  1915  it  fell 
to  107,774  ounces  and  in  1916  to  78,674 
ounces.  No  doubt  the  decline  since  1914  has 
been  as  much  due  to  the  dislocation  caused 
by  the  war  as  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  de- 
1  posits.  But  Mr.  de  Hautpick,  an  authority 
'  of  the  Russian  imperial  government,  some 
years  back  predicted  the  exhaustion  of  the 
Urals  within  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty 
years,    and    it    is    a    fact    that    gravels    which 


ng  at  the  same  time  that  probably  he  would  |  were  left  as  unpayable  in  former  years  have 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Vanished  Helga. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  accounting  for 
tastes,  but  we  can  not  see  why  any  man  should 
fall  in  love  with  Helga,  nor  indeed  find  it  pos- 
sible to  fall  in  love  with  her.  Jim  Whittaker 
meets  her  at  a  house  party  and  surrenders  at 
once.  Perhaps  he  is  dazzled  by  her  money, 
and  perhaps  by  the  scalps  of  princes  and 
grand  dukes  that  are  supposed  to  hang  at  her 
girdle.  Later  on  he  receives  an  invitation  to 
take  a  cruise  on  Helga's  yacht,  and  after  they 
are  well  out  at  sea  Jim  Whittaker  discovers 
that  he  is  alone  with  the  lady,  evidently  as  a 
result  of  her  well-laid  scheme.  Then  we 
have  a  carnival  of  improprieties  described 
with  that  fidelity  characteristic  of  the  woman 
author,  and  as  soon  as  Helga  is  satiated  she 
throws  away  her  lover  like  an  old  glove. 
But  Jim  is  faithful,  although  we  find  that  he 
is  not  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  consolation. 
"Men  have  died  and  worms  have  eaten  them, 
but  not  for  love."  Helga  turns  up  again  in 
London,  still  a  courtesan,  and  we  hurry  on  to 
the  last  page  in  order  to  make  sure  that  she 
really  marries  Jim.     She  does.     Poor  Jim. 

The    Vanished    Helga.      By    Elizabeth    Corbett. 
New  York:    George  H.    Doran  Company. 


The  People's  Part  in  Peace 
The  temptation  to  elaborate  a  piece  of 
mechanism  for  the  government  of  the  human 
race  is  a  strong  one.  It  is  a  pastime  that  can 
be  followed  by  every  one.  No  knowledge  of 
human  nature  seems  necessary,  nor  any  com- 
prehension of  racial  characteristics,  preju- 
dices, traditions,  nor  histories.  The  only 
requisite  is  the  assumption  that  some 
grandiose  political  ideal  has  become  an  accom- 
plished fact,  or  is  inevitably  about  to  do  so. 
It  buoys  us  into  the  empyrean  blue,  where  we 
may  proceed  with  our  task  of  world-making 
undistracted  by  the  annoying  irrelevancies  of 
actual   conditions. 

Mr.  Ordway  Tead  is  not  wholly  a  theorist 
He  has  a  commendable  grasp  of  economics 
and  he  assigns  a  large  place  to  the  ethical  ele- 
ment. But  he  is  too  far  ahead  of  events. 
He  makes  a  plea  for  the  inclusion  of  trade 
and  labor  in  a  league  of  nations,  but  unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  league  of  nations  nor  likely 
to  be.  His  "points  of  departure"  are  the 
"fourteen  points"  and  the  statements  of  vari- 
ous labor  parties,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached 
any  of  these  desirable  aims,  nor  can  they  be 
said  even  to  be  disputable  points  with  Europe 
in  a  boil  of  anarchy  and  its  civilization 
threatening  to  disappear.  The  extent  to  which 
Mr.  Tead  has  removed  himself  from  the 
sphere  of  fact  may  be  judged  from  his  asser- 
tion that  "the  people  must  demand,  as  one 
of  the  preliminaries  to  the  peace  conference, 
that  a  world  committee  on  international  or- 
ganizations be  organized  and  charged  with  the 
evaluation  of  the  organizations  which  now 
exist  in  the  light  of  the  functions  which  it 
is  agreed  require  international  bodies  for  their 
performance."  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  any 
popular  demand  of  this  kind,  and  the  peace 
conference  has  now  been  sitting  for  some 
time.  One  would  suppose  that  the  bloody 
chaos  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  threat  of  Bol- 
shevism, and  the  problems  of  an  impenitent 
Germany  would  have  precedence  over  such 
millennial  speculations,  but  Mr.  Tead  has  seen 
a  vision  and  it  has  somewhat  obscured  his 
sense  of  values. 

The  People's  Part  in  Peace.  By  Ord.vay  Tead. 
New   York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.10. 


The  People's  Theatre. 

"Let  us  have  a  theatre  truly  for  the  people, 

a   theatre  to   which   the   people   can   come   for 

amusement,    intellectual    stimulation,    and    an 

incentive    in    their    daily    work,"    is    in    effect 

the    latest    message    of   the    author    of    "Jean- 

Cri^tophe."      The    People's    Theatre    must    be 

deir  acratic ;   all  seats   in   it  must  be   of  equal 

.1    e,  and  obtainable  at  modest  prices;  there 

shi  *ld  be  seats  for  those  who  appear  in  their 

rl  ing  clothes,  and  may  wish  to  see  without 


being  seen ;  the  stage  and  auditorium  must 
be  large  enough  to  accommodate  large  masses 
of  people ;  and  the  plays  should  be  such  as 
will   really   interest   the   people. 

In  considering  what  plays  should  be  pre- 
sented M.  Rolland  remarks  that  "the  forms 
which  were  charming  and  noble  in  one  century 
are  more  than  likely,  when  carried  over  into 
another,  to  appear  monstrous  anachronisms." 
And  in  accordance  with  this  idea  he  declares 
that  the  bulk  of  the  classic  French  drama  is 
no  longer  adapted  for  presentation  on  the 
stage.  Moliere  does  not  supply  the  necessary 
springs  to  action  ;  Racine  is  admirable,  but  not 
interesting;  Corneille's  style  is  obscure,  and 
his  whole  dramatic  system  antagonistic  to  the 
popular  audience.  And  the  romantic  dramas 
are  even  less  adapted  for  popular  presenta- 
tion. They  are  simply  "masterly  bluffs." 
Likewise  the  great  foreign  plays  of  the  past 
are  not  suitable  for  the  stage  of  today.  The 
success  of  the  revival  of  the  old  Greek  mas- 
terpieces is  "for  the  most  part  due  to  erudi- 
tion, superstitious  respect,  and,  above  all,  the 
prestige  of  an  actor  of  genius."  Shakespeare 
is  too  far  separated  from  us  in  time ;  his 
style,  in  his  own  day  a  "transparent  evil,"  at 
present  serves  to  obscure  his  thought ;  the 
"archaic  grandeur"  of  his  metaphors  now  as- 
sumes an  "obscure  and  absurdly  impossible 
importance." 

In  this  connection  one  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  M.  Rolland  overlooks  the  tremendous  ef- 
fect which  may  be  gained  now,  as  in  Shake- 
speare's day,  from  the  speaking  of  blank 
verse;  from  the  ravings  of  a  Leah  or  the  elo- 
quence of  an  Antony.  Yet  on  the  whole,  one 
can  not  but  agree  with  M.  Rolland.  His  book- 
is  throbbing  with  ideas,  sound,  original  ideas 
forcefully  expressed  :  and  in  calling  attention 
to  the  need  for  a  theatre  to  which  all  the 
people  may  go,  and  in  which  they  may  see 
the  sort  of  plays  that  will  interest  and  instruct 
them,  M.  Rolland  makes  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  literature  regarding  the  theatre, 
and  gives  us  a  work  which  will  well  repay 
an  attentive  and  thoughtful  perusal. 

The  People's  Theatre.  By  Romain  Rolland. 
Translation  by  Barrett  H.  Clark.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &   Co.;   $1.35   net. 


The  Power  of  Dante. 

"Why  am  I  here  today,  lecturing  about  a 
man  who  died  six  hundred  years  ago?"  is  the 
question  with  which  Professor  Grandgent  be- 
gins his  work  on  Dante.  And  he  proceeds  to 
show,  in  an  illuminating  and  scholarly  man- 
ner, some  of  the  reasons  for  the  en- 
during greatness  of  the  celebrated  Florentine. 
Dante's  appeal  is  so  permanent  and  universal 
because  his  genius  is  manifold ;  we  esteem 
him  now  for  merits  overlooked  in  his  own 
day,  and  in  his  own  day  he  was  esteemed  for 
qualities  we  no  longer  value. 

"In  all  the  nine  centuries  between  St.  Au- 
gustine and  Petrarch,"  says  Professor  Grand- 
gent, "we  find  in  literature  no  other  truly  dis- 
tinguished personality."  And  it  is  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man  Dante,  permeating  all  his 
writings,  which  makes  their  charm  perpetual. 
Foremost  among  the  sources  of  Dante's  ap- 
peal is  his  faith,  his  "unflinching  belief  in 
the  power  and  goodness  of  God  and  the  final 
triumph  of  justice."  Then  there  is  his 
morality,  based  upon  the  most  rigid  doctrines 
of  free  will ;  his  temperament  and  experience, 
which  preeminently  fitted  him  to  wear  the 
poet's  crown  ;  and  his  vision,  or  imagination 
the  tremendous  scope  of  which  alone  made 
possible  the  lofty  conception  of  the  "Divine- 
Comedy."  And  lastly  there  is  his  masterlj 
workmanship,  his  perfect  choice  of  words, 
his  artistic  balance,  his  harmony  of  sound, 
of  phrasing  and  sentiment,  and  his  skillful 
employment   of   contrivances    such    as   symme- 


try, antithesis,  climax,  surprise,  and  suspense. 
To  one  as  yet  unfamiliar  with  Dante,  Pro- 
fessor Grandgent's  work  is  valuable  as  an  in- 
troduction to  this  master  poet.  And  to  one 
already  well  acquainted  with  the  great  Italian 
it  is  valuable  for  its  keen  critical  insight  into 
the  sources  of  his  power. 

The  Power  of  Dante.     By  Charles  Hall  Grand- 
gent.     Boston :    Marshall   Jones   Company ;    $2    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Hours  of  France  in  Pe-ace  and  War,"  by 
Paul  Scott  Mowrer  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1),  is  a  collection  of  war  verse  of  much 
merit.  The  author  was  special  war  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs,  and  he 
well  succeeds  in  conveying  the  note  of  tragedy 
and  pathos. 

The  John  Lane  Company  has  published 
"The  Greater  Patriotism."  a  collection  of  pub- 
lic addresses  by  John  Lewis  Griffiths,  for- 
merly American  consul-general  at  London 
($1.50).  Caroline  Henderson  Griffiths  writes 
a  memoir  to  the  volume  and  Hilaire  Belloc 
an  introduction.  The  reputation  of  Mr. 
Griffiths  preceded  this  volume,  but  we  are 
glad  to  have  these  poli  shed  and  graceful 
speeches  in  permanent  form.  Mr.  Griffiths 
belonged  to  the  highest  type  of  the  American 
mind.  He  was  one  of  the  unifying  and  con- 
solidating forces  of  the  English-speaking 
world. 

"Forest  Fancies,"  by  Lucy  C.  Kellerhouse 
(Duineld  &  Co.;  $1.50),  is  a  collection  of  seven 
stories  of  the  life  of  the  trees  and  of  the 
forest,  with  numerous  attractive  illustrations. 
The  author  writes  with  unusual  sympathy, 
and  therefore  with  unusual  understanding,  and 
she  manages  to  make  her  interest  a  contagious 
one. 

There  must  be  large  numbers  of  people  who 
were  brought  into  touch  with  the  late  Bishop 
Franklin  Spencer  Spalding  who  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  his  biography  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  John  Howard  Melish  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company  ($2.25). 
It  is  true  that  biographies  are  far  too  num- 
erous, and  perhaps  this  one  is  among  those 
that  must  not  expect  a  long  life.  None  the 
less,  we  are  glad  to  have  a  record  of  the 
life  of  so  brave  and  single-minded  a  preacher 
and  one  whose  influence  was  beneficently 
felt  over  so  wide  an  area. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Lyman   B.   Sturgis,   formerly  of  the   Sturgis 
&  Walton  Company,  is  now  with  the  Century 
Company   as  head   of  the   book  editorial   de- 
partment.. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  has  been  notified  by  M.  de 
Billy,  deputy  high  commissioner  of  France, 
that  that  country  has  made  him  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  bring  out  this 
month  a  new  volume  by  Dr.  James  H.  Snow- 
den,  whose  works  on  the  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology of  religion  are  already  well  known. 
Its  title  will  be,  "The  Coming  of  the  Lord : 
Will  It  Be  Premillennial  ?"  and  it  aims  to  set 
forth  the  true  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
as  a  reality  now  being  established  in  the 
world. 

The  biography  of  the  famous  British  ex- 
plorer and  big  game  hunter,  Frederick  Cour- 
tenay  Selous,  has  been  written  by  J.  G.  Millais 
and  will  be  published  shortly  by  Longmans, 
Green   &    Co. 

That  extraordinary  biographical  book,  "Hit- 
ting the  Dark  Trail"  (Holt),  by  the  blind 
author  and  lecturer,  Clarence  Hawkes,  has 
been  reissued  in  three  kinds  of  raised  print 
for   the   blind,    and   is   being  used   at   all   base 


All  Booki  that  are  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

707  Market  St.       152  Kearny  St.       22  Third  St. 

Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand 
books  in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will 
convince  you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
We  buy  libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See 
us  before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  2294. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVER 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  Tillman  Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Sutter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  sold  and  hunted  for  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS 


hospitals  where  blind  soldiers  are  being  cared 
for.  Mr.  Hawkes  never  let  his  affliction 
interfere  with  him,  and  one  of  the  episodes 
in  the  book  is  his  description  of  how  he  en- 
joys "seeing"  a  baseball  game. 


The  influx  of  women  in  wage-earning  ca- 
pacities because  of  the  war  is  indicated  by 
the  annual  report  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, which  states  that  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  civil  service  examinations  were  taken 
by  137,620  women,  as  compared  with  25,457 
in  the  previous  year.  This,  the  report  points 
out,  is  an  increase  of  441  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  women  applicants,  whereas  the 
number  of  men  increased  only  122  per 
cent. 


Radcliffe  College,  the  women's  annex  to 
Harvard  University,  was  named  in  honor  of 
Anne  Radcliffe,  an  English  woman  who  do- 
nated  $500   to    Harvard   College   in   1643. 


Are  YOU  Storing 

Wines  and  Liquors  for 

the  Future? 


Folks  out  of  town  are  showing 
more  wisdom  and  have  an  eye 
to  the  future.  If  you  don't  hurry, 
you  may  be  left.  This  is  so.  Private 
parties   are  buying  very  liberally. 


Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co. 

San  «r-    G'ocer,s  FjublWitd 

Francisco        Wine  Merchants  1850 


Coffee  Prices  Going  Sky-High 

Thousands  of  people  turning  to  TEA 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS 

The  Apartment  Next  Door. 
The  German  spy  will  probably  play  a  large 
part  in  the  fiction  of  the  future,  and  we  shall 
have  no  cause  for  complaint  if  he  is  used  as 
cleverly  as  in  this  new  story  by  Mr.  William 
Johnston.  Jane  Strong,  a  society  girl  living 
on  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  suddenlv 
finds  herself  swept  into  the  current  of  the 
secret  service  and  commisisoned  to  watch  the 
doings  of  two  Germans,  tenants  of  the  apart- 
ment next  to  her  own.  Adventures  come  fast 
and  furious  and  we  note  with  some  consterna- 
tion that  Jane  is  rapidly  falling  in  love  with 
the  younger  of  the  two  Huns  whose  nefarious 
intention  to  bomb  New  York  from  aeroplanes 
is  slowly  disclosed.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
disclose  the  grand  finale,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  Jane  is  eventually  able  to  obey  the_dic- 
tates  of  her  heart  without  doing  violence  to 
those  of  her  patriotism.  Mr.  Johnston  has 
written  a  very  successful  story. 

The  Apartment  Next  Door.     By  William  John- 
ston.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;   $1.50. 


The  Curious  Quest. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  is  by  no  means  the  only 
novelist  who  has  tried  to  show  us  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  millionaire  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity to  earn  his  own  living.  The  millionaire 
usually  finds  that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
do,  and  that  his  actual  value  in  the  world 
of   barter    is    a    pitifully    small    one. 

But  Mr.  Oppenheim's  millionaire  is  not 
reduced  to  poverty.  His  struggles  with  for- 
tune are  due  to  a  bet.  When  Ernest  Bliss 
consults  the  celebrated  nerve  specialist  for 
the  ailments  usually  to  be  found  on  the  gilded 
way  he  finds  to  his  surprise  that  the  emi- 
nent physician  holds  him  in  contempt,  and  in 
fact  tells  him  bluntly  that  his  time  is  not 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  are  suffering 
from  the  results  of  idle  luxury.  Bliss  re- 
sents this  painful  frankness,  and  makes  a 
wager  with  the  physician  for  a  large  amount 
that  he  can  earn  his  own  living  for  a  year 
with  a  capital  of  a  five-pound  note.  All  this 
happens  in  the  first  chapter  and  the  remainder 
of  the  story  is  occupied  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  poor  rich  young  man  in  his 
efforts  to  earn  enough  money  to  keep  him 
from  the  gutters. 

It  is  all  very  amusingly  told  and  without  any 
violation  of  the  probabilities.  Bliss  is  by 
no  means  lacking  in  sense,  but  none  the  less 
when  his  purgatorial  year  draws  to  a  close 
he  is  holding  a  precarious  job  as  an  omnibus 
driver  and  without  any  visible  prospects  oi 
anything  better.     It  is  true  that  he  has  made 


the  acquaintance  of  a  very  charming  girl 
who  is  as  poor  as  himself  and  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  wealth  that  awaits  her,  and 
so  perhaps  the  experience  and  the  girl  in 
combination  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  re- 
turn  for   twelve  very  unpleasant  months. 

The    Curious    Quest.      By    E.    Phillips    Oppen- 
heim.     Boston:    Little,    Brown    &   Co.;    $1.50. 
.  ■«•»■ 

New  Books  Received, 

God's  Responsibility  for  the  War.  By  Ed- 
ward S.  Drown.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  60  cents. 

Theological    discussion. 

Christian  Internationalism.  By  William 
Pierson  Merrill.  New  York:  The  '  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.50. 

Statecraft   from  the  standpoint  of  religion. 

Rush    Light    Stories.       By    Maud    H.    Chapin. 
New  York:    Duffield   &    Co.;    $1.35. 
A  collection  of  stories. 

Beyond  Life.      By  James   Branch    Cabell.     New 
York:   Robert   M.    McBride   &  Co.;    $1.50. 
A  volume  of  essays. 

The  Cowrie  Dass.      By  Henry  Milner   Rideont. 
New   York:    Duffield    &   Co.;    $1.25. 
A   story. 

Africa  and  the  War.  By  Benjamin  Brawley. 
New   York:    Duffield  &   Co.;    $1. 

The  disposition  of  the  German  African  colonies. 

The    Amateur    Man.      By    W.    R.    Gaut.      New 
York:    Duffield  &    Co.;    $1.60. 
A  novel. 

Old  Glory  and   Verdun.      By  Elizabeth   Frazer. 
New  York:    Duffield  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
Personal    war    experiences. 

The    Kaiser's    Reasons.      By    Elizabeth    Marsh. 
New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
"The   play   behind    the   play." 

The    Blue    String.      By    Alma    Newton.      New 
York:    Duffield  &  Co.;    $1.25. 
Stories   and    dialogues. 

Below    the   James.      By    William    Cabell    Bruce 
New   York:    Neale   Publishing   Company;    $1.25. 
A    plantation    sketch. 

Racial  Factors  in  Democracy.  By  Philip  Ains- 
worth  Means.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Com- 
pany;   $2.50. 

A  sketch  of  fhe  growth  of  civilization. 

Under  Caesar's  Shadow.  By  Henry  Francis 
Colby,  D.  D.  New  York:  Neale  Ptiblisbiig  Cjijj- 
pany;    $1.50. 

A  chapter  of  Roman   history, 

A  Popular  History  of  Krauze..  U$  R  Van 
Vorst.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

A  brief  history. 

Paris.       By      Gertrude      Hauck      Vonne.       New 
York:   The   Neale  Publishing  Company;   $1.50. 
A  surface   sketch   of  the  French   capijal. 


Birds  in  Holy  Land. 

The  Holy  Land  is  a  stronghold  of  the  pig- 
eon family  ;  turtle-doves  are  found,  the  wood- 
pigeon  comes  in  myriads  in  winter,  and  the 
common  pigeon,  the  true  dove  of  scripture, 
is  still  abundant,  both  wild  and  tame,  through- 
out the  country.  As  a  contrast  to  these, 
"every  raven  after  his  kind,"  the  crow  tribe 
of  several  species,  is  in  abundance,  and  birds 
of  prey,  from  the  great  griffon  vulture,  the 
"eagle"  of  scripture,  to  the  sparrow-hawk, 
are  a    feature  of  the  country. 

In  the  deep  tropical  Jordan  Valley  we  find 
a  sort  of  aviary  of  real  refuge  from  the  last 
glacial  epoch— the  lovely  little  sunbird,  or 
"Jericho'  humming  bird,"  the  land-feeding, 
white-breasted  kingfisher,  and  a  species  of 
gregarious    thrush. 

On  the  coast  is  found  the  great  Indian  fish- 
ing owl,  and  among  the  rocks  of  Marsaba  the 


monks  have  half  tamed  the  orange-winged 
blackbird,  which  is  really  a  starling  of  Af- 
rican type,  as  much  out  of  his  latitude  as  the 
hyrax.  One  of  the  birds  peculiar  to  Pales- 
tine is  the  pretty  little  pigmy  Moabite  sparrow, 
which  lives  in  reed  beds,  and  is  one  of  the 
rarest    birds    in    the    world. 


During  1917  five  articles — silks,  textiles, 
matches,  glassware,  braids,  and  enameled  hol- 
low ware — were  selected  by  the  Japanese  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  in 
regard  to  which  a  system  of  inspection  before 
export  was  established,  and  it  is  expected 
that  cotton  manufactures,  brushes,  pencils 
and  codfish  will  soon  be  added.  The  object 
of  this  inspection  is  the  desire  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  more  progressive  Japanese 
merchants  to  fully  grasp  their  present  op- 
portunity in  world  trade  by  assuring  and  im- 
proving the   quality  of  the   goods  exported. 


Roosevelt's  Encounter  with 
Heir  to  Austrian  Throne 

Dramatic  meeting  between  the  former  President  and  Grand 
Duke  Ferdinand,  whose  assassination  later  brought  on  the 
great  war,  terminated  amicably,  as  described  by  Lieut.  F.  E. 
Sturdevant,  U.  S.  N.,  in  his  Roosevelt  Reminiscences  for 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 


There  are  eight  acts  on  the  Orpheum  bill 
this  week,  of  which  five  are  of  the  song  "and 
dance  and  patter  variety.  That,  of  course, 
makes  for  monotony,  although  the  ever-con- 
stant public  seems  passionately  to  enjoy  these 
light-heeled  jingle-tossers  of  vaudeville  land, 
no  matter  how  numerously  they  are  enter- 
tained by  them.  Still,  five  out  of  eight  of  one 
kind  of  thing  is  certainly  an  over-production. 
One  of  these  acts  could  very  easily  have  been 
spared,  for  the  bill  is  over-long.  I  should 
have  selected  for  rejection  the  girl  at  the 
head  of  the  bill,  whose  material  is  somewhat 
vulgar  and  whose  idea  of  humor  is  to  wink 
slowly  and  meaningly  at  the  audience. 
Brierre  and  King,  although  there  was  a  hint 
of  the  amateur  about  the  girl,  were  not  bad, 
Marguerite  Farrell  has  an  attractive  per- 
sonality and  a  sparkling  manner  to  light  up 
her  very  good  material,  the  Ames-Winthrop 
act  was  lively,  diversified,  and  amusing,  and; 
brother  Jim  of  the  Harkins  pair  has  the  man- 
ner of  a  cheerfully  loquacious  idiot  down  to 
the  ground.  His  act  developed  into  a  mono- 
logue, and  a  very  good  one,  during  the  de- 
livery of  which  he  succeeded  in  taking  the 
entire  audience  into  his  confidence,  and  made 
us  feel  as  if  we  had  sported  with  him  in  in- 
fancy. 

All  of  the  three  other  acts  have  claims  to 
consideration  in  their  different  ways,  in  spite 
of  a  certain  breathlessness  about  the  Blossom- 
Herbert  musical  comedy  and  the  mechanical 
rattle  of  its  dialogue.  These  tabloid  musical 
comedies,  however,  are  more  or  less  me- 
chanical, and  the  principal  thing  that  stands 
out  in  my  memory  is  Tom  Burton's  cleverly 
conducted  telephonic  conversation  with  a 
deeply  suspicious  and  reproving  young  wife, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire. 

Elsa  Ruegger,  the  fine  'cellist  with  the  soul 
of  a  true  musician  showing  in  her  attractive, 
womanly  face  and  setting  its  stamp  of  dis- 
tinction on  her  art,  is  rather  incongruously 
partnered  with  a  young  soprano  whose  voice, 
while  it  has  several  commenedable  qualities, 
is  characterized  by  a  hard  glitter  which  pre- 
vents its  owner  from  being  a  fitting  singing 
mate  for  a  musician  of  Miss  Ruegger's  stamp. 

"The  Forest  Fire"  has  been  retained  and 
makes  a  telling  close  to  an  otherwise  too  mo- 
notonous programme.  The  excitement  is  well 
worked  up  when  the  news  of  the  fire  reaches 
telephone  headquarters,  although  we  lose  half 
of  what  they  say  when  the  company  begins  to 
shout.  That,  however,  is  always  inevitable  in 
plays  of  the  kind  when  the  big  business  of  the 
drama  begins.  The  company  does  its  work 
well,  Sylvia  Bidwell  in  particular  possessing 
a  quiet  intensity  of  pose,  gesture,  and  manner 
that  accords  well  with  melodrama  lighted  up 
by  perilous  flames.  Several  others  of  the 
characterizations  were  particularly  well  done, 
the  general  company  being  notably  equipped 
with  the  appropriate  manner  of  melodrama. 
And  when  the  great  forest  fire  scene  came  on 
the  calmest  spectators  were  moved  to  very 
considerable  admiration.  To  see  great  flames 
roaring  upward,  masses  of  fiery  coals  glowing 
redly  in  the  hearts  of  falling  tree  trunks,  while 
distant  town  outlines  were  silhouetted  against 
a  background  of  scarlet  fire  makes  us  realize 
anew  the  wonders  of  electricity,  and  what  that 
potent  and  magical  force  has  meant  to  men 
who  contrive  theatrical  spectacles  for  a  spoiled 
but  appreciative  public. 


CROOKS  AND  SMART-SETTERS. 


It  took  three  men  to  write  "Some  One  in 
the  House,"  so  it  ought  to  be  pretty  good. 
Well,  it  is,  although  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion 
that  it  inclines  toward  a  superabundance  of 
ingenuity.  It  is  all  about  crooks  and  people 
in  the  smart  set,  and  both  of  these  classes 
show  up  well  in  plays  ;  the  smart-setters  be- 
cause they  wade  in  dollars  and  their  appurte- 
nances, the  crooks  because  they  wade  in  dan- 
gers in  search  of  those  same  dollars.  I 
scarcely  know  which  I  would  choose  first  for 
entertainment;  although  I  think  the  crooks, 
because  with  them  there  is  always  a  delightful 
sense  of  peril.  The  old-fashioned  idea  of 
melodnma  is  sound.  We  like  our  play  popula- 
tion te  skirt  over  an  agreeably  diverting  lot  of 
dangers.  This  three-authored  play-— Larry 
Evar  ,  Walter  Percival,  and  George  S.  Kauf- 
an  wrote  it  in  collaboration — begins  its 
■He  .  in  a  pawn  shop—in  reality  the   head- 


quarters of  a  gang  of  thieves — the  scene  then 
being  shifted  to  the  country  home  of  a  rich 
idiot  who  is  pining  for  newspaper  notoriety. 
In  exploiting  himself  he  exploits  the  family 
jewels,  and  the  gang  of  thieves  get  on  his 
trail.     So  then  things  begin  to  hum. 

A  play  scrambled  together  by  the  rich  idiot 
is  being  rehearsed  at  his  country  home.  So 
what  with  crooks  crooking  and  the  smart  set 
smart-setting — in  other  words  amusing  them- 
selves by  an  endless  series  of  useless  antics — 
quite  a  cast  is  necessary  for  the  play.  This 
gives  the  young  men  in  particular  a  chance, 
as  the  ladies  in  the  company — all  except 
Emily  Pinter,  who  does  herself  proud  as  a  lo- 
quacious hostess — are  principally  required  to 
sit  around  and  look  nice.  This,  in  fact,  is 
about  all  Belle  Bennett  has  a  chance  to  do, 
although  she  revenges  herself  on  destiny  by 
making  herself  a  particularly  dainty  morsel 
for  the  crook  sweetheart  in  the  play. 

Not  that  she  knows  he  is  a  crook.  Dear 
me,  no.  That  is  part  of  the  fun  of  the  play. 
Jimmie  .Burke,  gentleman  crook  and  master 
spirit  among  the  thieves  in  "The  Deacon's 
Pawnshop,"  has  his  eye  on  Mollie  Brant's  dia- 
mond necklace.  He  is  a  trusted  friend  at  her 
sister's  house,  playing  the  leading  role  in  Glen- 
dinning's  darling  play,  and  in  a  quiet  and  un- 
assertive way  rather  taking  the  lead  among  the 
young  men  there  assembled.  Mr.  Richardson, 
the  leading  man,  is  entrusted  with  this  role, 
giving  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rogue  with  chivalry  in  his  make- 
up, whom  the  deacon  had  distrustfully  taxed 
with  leanings  towards  respectability.  Mr. 
Richardson  is,  I  should  judge  from  the  two 
times  I  have  seen  him,  an  actor  of  real  intel- 
ligence who  earnestly  seeks  to  submerge  him- 
self in  his  role.  His  success  is  a  guarantee 
of  his  ability,  and  I  am  very  much  of  the 
opinion  that  during  his  engagement  we  are 
going  to  see  this  actor  differentiate  with  con- 
siderable deftness  the  various  characters  he 
will  be  called  on  to  represent.  He  is  a  player 
of  quiet  method,  unassertive  in  style,  but  he 
just  quietly  makes  his  point  every  time. 

The  character  of  Jimmie  Burke  and  the 
way  Mr.  Richardson  played  it  are  the  two  out- 
standing points  in  the  performance,  in  spite 
of  several  commendable  impersonations  by  the 
group  of  young  men  before  mentioned,  among 
them  Van  Antwerp,  Richard  Wilbur,  Clifford 
Alexander,  and  Herbert  Farjeon.  There  were 
others  as  well,  the  crook  impersonators  con- 
tributing to  the  sense  of  ever-present  danger, 
and  the  smart-setters  to  the  general  atmos- 
phere of  gay  folly. 

Sentiment  doesn't  play  much  of  a  part  in 
"Some  One  in  the  House'r  and  therefore  we 
had  but  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Richardson  at  the 
business  of  love-making.  He  does  it  neatly, 
for  he  is  an  actor  who  abjures  weak  strokes 
and  loose  ends,  but  a  something  slightly  sar- 
donic in  his  physiognomy  seems  to  indicate 
that  as  a  player  of  purely  romantic  roles  he 
would  not  be  at  his  best. 

The  play  as  a  play  has  its  faults.  One  is 
that,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  there  is 
something  of  an  over-production  of  the  merely 
ingenious.  Another  is  that  the  dialogue  over- 
balances the  action.  Some  of  Percy  Glendin- 
ning's  sputterings  would  better  be  eliminated, 
and  a  simplification  of  the  detective  schemes 
would  improve  the  play.  But  the  various  sur- 
prises were  enjoyed  by  the  audience,  for  the 
three  authors  were  generous — perhaps  to  the 
extent  of  squandering  their  resources — with 
the  unexpected. 

THE  MAITLAND  PLAYERS. 


It  is  an  awful  mistake  to  give  an  organiza- 
tion too  long  a  name,  for  people  either  forget 
it  or  instinctively  dodge  it.  "The  St.  Francis 
Little  Theatre  Club"  is  a  mouthful,  and  I 
wager  the  members  evade  saying  it.  The 
Maitland  Players  is  a  more  terse  way  of  in- 
dicating this  small  theatrical  organization  lo- 
cated at  the  St.  Francis. 

I  saw  two  of  the  three  plays  of  this  week's 
programme.  I  found  "The  Lindsey  Cure," 
by  Milton  Gropper,  both  interesting  and  dra- 
matic, if  a  trifle  on  stilts.  A  famous  and 
successful  surgeon  tests  the  self-control  of 
his  guilty  wife  and  her  secret  lover  by  calmly 
announcing  to  them  the  possibility  of  inocu- 
lating his  young  child — as  is  supposed,  al- 
though he  knows  better — with  the  germs  of 
infantile  paralysis,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
to  his  confreres  by  the  triumph  of  his  cure 
how  necessary  it  is  that  they  should  establish 
it  in  general  use.  This  is  the  sort  of  role 
that  shows  Mr.  Maitland  to  advantage.  He 
always  looks  like  a  gentleman,  and  he  does 
particularly  well  when  he  is  depicting  a  man 
of  authoritative  nature  who  has  been  wronged. 
He  carried  the  short  scene  with  the  lover 
with  dignity,  and  did  the  disdainful-magna- 
nimity act  well. 

There  was  a  time  when  unhappy  marital 
partners  could  only  escape  from  their  chains 
by  running  away.  For  long  time  conserva- 
tive fiction  refused  to  recognize  the  divorce 
court,  except  to  frown  upon  it.  Now  at  last 
common-sensical  people  pretty  generally  rec- 
ognize that  the  cause  of  morality  is  not  ad- 
vanced, nor  the  family  life  of  children  made 
happier    by   binding   two    people    who    shrink 


from  each  other  in  antipathy  into  a  lifelong 
and  detested  intimacy.  The  author  of  the 
play  relieves  the  minds  of  the  witnesses  of 
his  playlet  by  providing  a  legitimate  means 
of  escape  for  the  shrinking  and  terrified, 
however  guilty,  wife,  adding  a  final  touch  of 
drama  by  causing  Dr.  Lindsey  to  inoculate 
himself  with  the  disease.  And  this  he  does, 
after  testing  the  courage  of  the  lover,  as  a 
means  of  proving  his  triumphant  faith  in  his 
own  skill,  for  he  is  to  be  treated  with  the 
"Lindsey  Cure."  Miss  Harvey  and  Mr.  Mor- 
rison were  satisfactory  assistants  to  Mr.  Mait- 
land in  the  play,  Mr.  Morrison  also  doing  a 
neat  bit  of  work  in  "The  Conversion  of  Nat 
Sturge,"  a  bit  of  Gilbertian  humor  by  Mal- 
colm Watson  which  has  been  played  at  His 
Majesty's   Theatre   in   London. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  after  seeing  these 
two  plays  that  Mr.  Maitland  made  a  strategic 
error  when  first  putting  the  Little  Theatre  en- 
terprise at  the  St.  Francis  into  motion  not  to 
have  sought  to  establish  active  relations  with 
the  local  Little  Theatre  clubs.  He  appears 
to  have  preferred  to  have  his  own  company, 
thus  being  obliged  to  confine  his  players  to  a 
limited  group  when  he  might  possibly  have 
secured  variety  by  drawing  upon  large  re- 
serves. There  are  numbers  of  intelligent  and 
enthusiastic  young  people  in  these  clubs  whose 
natural  ability,  even  if  not  professionally  ex- 
ercised, makes  their  work  interesting  and 
often  quite  enjoyable.  This  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  commercial  theatres,  whose  ranks 
are  continually  being  augmented  by  these  so- 
called  amateurs.  These  weekly  performances 
at  the  St.  Francis  have  a  pleasant  recreative 
value,  and  the  more  it  is  increased  the  better. 
The  output  of  playlets  for  use  in  the  various 
amateur  and  professional  small  theatre  or- 
ganizations in  the  country  still  continues.  The 
public  likes  them ;  at  least  in  vaudeville  and 
in  "little  theatres."  I  notice,  by  the  way,  that 
Mr.  Maitland  is  preparing  for  a  very  am- 
bitious flight.  Herman  Bahr's  three-act  play, 
"The  Master,"  being  in  preparation  for  a 
couple  of  performances  early  in  February. 


GIRLS  IN   MASKS. 


If  a  hermit  were  suddenly  transported  from 
his  chosen  solitude  to  the  streets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco he  would  immediately  conclude  that  the 
dentistry  business  was  booming.  Our  citizens 
have  an  appearance  of  being  bandaged  against 
the  terrors  of  toothache.  On  a  second  look 
our  hermit  might  conclude  that  we  had  all 
escaped  from  the  hospital,  or  were  suffering 
from  the  epizooty.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
mask-wearers  involuntarily,  probably  uncon- 
sciously, wear  their  masks  on  their  chins,  in 
which  case  we  see  the  anomaly  of  pink-faced 
youths  with  snowy  beards.  But  the  girls, 
bless  them,  contrive  to  escape  from  the  hos- 
pital suggestion.  The  dear  things  have 
actually  succeeded  in  adding  a  dash  of  co- 
quetry to  the  wearing  of  their  masks.  Of 
course,  coquettish  masks  have  lost  their  ef- 
ficacy, if  the  mask  treatment  has  any;  which 
is  something  neither  proved  nor  disproved.  I 
am  meekness  and  submission  itself  toward  the 
ordinance,  but  I  would  feel  more  enthusiastic 
if  there  had  been  a  thorough,  systematized, 
scientific  investigation  as  to  the  real  efficacy 
of  the  mask.  Plenty  of  volunteers  could  have 
been  found  to  aid  in  testing  it.  After  some 
thousands  more  valuable  lives  have  been  lost 
and  the  influenza  peril  is  over  for  the  year, 
perhaps  a  few  authentic  conclusions  will  have 
been  reached,  but  between  now  and  the  winter 
of  1920  probably  no  one  will  plan  a  system 
of  rigid  quarantine,  both  local  and  general, 
to  meet  next  winter's  outbreak.  For  anything 
more  hospitable  than  the  attitude  of  our  health 
authorities  in  the  various  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports  toward  migratory  germ-bearers  It  would 
be  hard  to  find. 

To  return  to  the  girls.  There  are  quanti- 
ties of  these  human  blossoms  to  whom  the 
daily  decoration  of  self  is  a  sacred  task,  and 
with  all  their  beings  they  object  to  smotherinp 
their  charming  features  under  the  disfiguring 
white  gauze  mask. 

It  has  always  been  said  of  women  that  they 
flouted  sumptuary  laws.  So  it  is  with  the 
mask.  True,  the  dainty  things  wear  it,  but 
it  is  only  an  apology.  It  is  the  tiniest  scrap. 
just  big  enough  to  stretch  over  the  ends  of 
their  little  noses.  It  is  made  of  one  layer 
of  thin  silk  or  of  delicate  crepe.  It  is  pale 
pink  to  match  the  tint  of  their  lovely  skins. 
I  did  see  in  one  shop-window  some  cream- 
colored  silk  masks  bound  with  pale  blue,  with 
ear  ribbons  to  match,  but  the  girls  had  too 
much  good  taste  to  wear  them.  The  women 
loathe  the  hospital  look  of  the  masks,  and  try 
to  evade  it  in  various  ways.  The  flesh-colored 
mask  is  an  improvement,  but  there  are  flesh- 
colors  and  flesh-colors,  and  everybody  hasn't 
a  skin  tinted  like  a  tea  rose. 

I  saw  a  rather  sallow  woman  the  other  day 
who  wore  a  tan-colored  silk  mask,  and  another 
in  one  of  a  cafe-au-lait  color.  The  effect, 
however,  was  not  felicitous.  A  little  way  off 
they  looked  a  discouraged  dirt  color  and 
seemed  to  be  pining  for  a  washtub. 

The  incongruity  about  this  masking  of  the 
city  is  that,  as  people  go  along  the  street 
where  they  are  in  the  fresh  air  and  at  a  safe 
distance  from  germy  fellow-citizens,  the  great 


majority  faithfully  wear  their  masks.  They 
are  afraid  of  arrest  and  fine.  But  when  they 
enter  a  theatre,  where  they  presumably  are  in 
greater  need  of  them,  since  they  are  massed 
in  closely  contiguous  seats,  they  shed  their 
fear  and  their  masks  simultaneously.  Appar- 
ently the  police  are  either  too  bashful  or  too 
tender-hearted  to  lay  the  hand  of  the  law  on 
us  when  we  are  in  theatrical  sanctuary. 

Respirators  made  of  wire  gauze  are  no  new 
thing.  I  remember  years  ago  seeing  a  George 
du  Maurier  picture  in  some  comic  journal  de- 
picting a  pretty  English  girl  wearing  a  wire 
respirator  as  a  protection  against  the  raw  air 
of  the  English  winter,  while  in  the  text  the 
artist  poked  fun  at  her,  expressing  the  in- 
dulgent scorn  of  a  born  worshipper  of 
woman's  beauty  for  the  girl  who  would  thus 
disfigure  herself.  And  in  your  old,  old  dic- 
tionary you  may  find  an  illustration  of  a 
respirator  perched  on  a  human  nose.  So  these 
instruments  of  torment  should  have  had  their 
utility  or  non-utility  established  long,  long 
ago.  However,  the  agony  will  soon  be  over, 
and  we  can  breathe  again. 

Josephine  Hart  Phf.lps. 


Sir  Bernard  Mallet,  president  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  has  declared  that  the 
United  Kingdom  has  lost  by  the  fall  in  births 
during  the  war  more  than  500,000  potential 
lives.  During  the  same  period  he  estimates 
that  Germany  has  lost  2,600,000  and  Hungary 
1,500,000. 


For  short  distances  the  salmon  is  the  swift- 
est of  fish.  Its  speed  at  high  pressure  is 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour. 
Sharks  are  capable  of  keeping  up  a  speed  of 
from  seventeen  to  twenty  miles  an  hour  for  a 
considerable  time. 


No  "Club  Life"  for 
hubby  with  a  chair 
like  this! 


— A  wide,  inviting-,  comfy  CHAIR  into 
whose  depths  he  can  sink  deeply.  Have 
this  in  your  home  and  hubby's  club  life 
is  ended. 

— This  chair  you  see  here  is  handsomely 
upholstered  in  velour  or  tapestry,  which- 
ever you  prefer —  and  you  should  just 
see  the  beautiful  variety  of  colorings  in 
these  fabrics— blues,  mulberrys,  taupes 
— in  fact,  almost  any  color  that  will  be 
in  keeping  with  the  decorations  in  your 
home. 

— A  loose  spring  cushion  and  thickly 
over-stuffed  wherever  the  body  touches 
makes  it  just  ihe  right  chair  to  snuggle 
into  after  a  hard  day's  work. 


$65 


— Seventy  per  cent,  of  our  customers  pay 
cash — thirty  per  cent,  avail  themselves  of  the 
monthly  payment  plan  as  shown  below. 
— A  credit  established  with  the  John  Breuner 
Co.  helps  you  in  many  other  stores — also  in 
other  lines  of  merchandise.  Our  recommenda- 
tion means  capital  to  you.  For  the  customer's 
self-interest  we  believe  a  monthly  payment  ac- 
count the  better.  It  gives  a  record  of  just 
how  you  fulfill  your  contract,  whereas  a  cash 
transaction  is  immediately  closed  and  no  record 
created.  Of  course,  we  will  serve  you  either 
way. 


1 281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 

Interior  Decorators—  Furniture 
— Carpets — Rugs — Stoves 

This  storerdoses  at  5:45  P.  M.  the  year  round. 


February  1,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Alcazar. 
"Mother  Carey's  Chickens,"  to  have  its  first 
San  Francisco  production  at  the  Alcazar  The- 
atre next  week,  commencing  at  the  Sunday 
matinee,  will  bring  joy  to  thousands  who 
were  moved  to  laughter  and  tears  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin's  lovable  domestic  story, 
which  rivaled  her  "Mrs.  Wiggs"  as  a  phe- 
nomenal best  seller.  Every  reader,  young  and 
old,  who  found  it  a  delight  between  covers 
will  be  glad  to  see  the  visualization  in  flesh 
and  blood  of  its  quaint,  humorous,  and  human 
New  England  characters,  including  the  ador- 
able Nancy,  an-  ideal  part  for  Belle  Bennett, 
and  handsome  Tom  Hamilton,  a  magnetic  role 
for  Walter  P.  Richardson.  Other  characters 
are  the  cheery  philosopher,  "Osh"  Popham, 
and  his  eccentric  wife,  and  "Lallie  Joy"  and 
dear  old  Aunt  Chadwick,  with  the  cute  and 
cunning  brood  of  chickens  that  brave,  beauti- 
ful, widowed  Mother  Carey  guards  through 
poverty  and  privation  into  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity.  Mrs.  Wiggin  has  collaborated  with 
another  brilliant  woman  playwright,  Rachel 
Crothers,  in  bringing  to  the  stage  a  play  of 
even  greater  picturesqueness,  humor,  pathos, 
and  heart  appeal  than  "Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm"  or  "Daddy  Long-Legs."  Very 
soon  the  Alcazar  will  give  a  big  revival  of 
California's  favorite  native  drama,  "The  Rose 
of  the  Rancho,"  by  David  Belasco  and  Richard 
Walton  Tully.  The  present  company  will  give 
it  an  ideal  cast.        

Curran  Theatre. 
All  who  are  fond  of  music-drama — grand 
opera — will  find  much  interest  in  the  coming 
of  the  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company.  The 
company  comes  to  the  Curran  Theatre  on 
Monday,  Febraury  10th,  for  a  two  weeks'  en- 
gagement, involving  some  fifteen  different 
productions.  These,  furthermore,  owing  to 
the  great  number  of  leading  stars  carried  by 
the  aggregation,  will  be  sung  by  casts  almost 
entirely  changed  at  each  event.  Of  the  celebri- 
ties there  are  more  than  twenty,  including 
five  of  the  most  distinguished  sopranos  now 
appearing  in  opera. 

One  hundred  or  more  people  comprise  the 
personnel  of  the  San  Carlo  company,  now  the 
only  great  assemblage  of  stars  in  the  United 
States    devoted    to    touring. 

Manuel  Salazar,  the  heroic-voiced  and  sen- 
sational Spanish  tenor,  is  among  the  leading 
stars  of  the  company  to  be  heard  at  the  Cur- 
ran, .  while  Haruko  Onuki,  the  Japanese 
soprano  whose  success  at  the  New  York  Hip- 
podrome caused  Metropolitan  critics  to  hail 
her  as  the  greatest  of  all  Oriental  singers,  is 
coming  to  sing  her  superb  role  of  Cho  Cho 
San    ("Madame   Butterfly"). 

Manager  Curran  has  completed  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  interesting  event,  and  is  now 
enabled  to  announce  the  repertory  for  the 
entire  engagement.  The  list  of  works  to  be 
performed  is  at  once  seen  to  be  a  most  at- 
tractive one,  the  best  of  the  modern  and 
standard  operas  being  included  in  the 
schedule.  The  first  week's  operas  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday,  February  10th,  "Aida" ;  Tuesday, 
"La  Boheme" ;  Wednesday  matinee,  "Tales 
of  Hoffman" ;  Wednesday  evening,  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana"  and  "I'Pagliacci"  (with  two 
separate  casts  of  principals)  ;  Thursday, 
"Madame  Butterfly"  ;  Friday,  "Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor" ;  Saturday  matinee,  "Madame  But- 
terfly" ;  Saturday  evening,  "II  Trovatore." 
This  is  the  schedule  for  the  second  week: 
Sunday  evening,  February  16th,  "La  Tra- 
vita" ;     Monday,     "La     Gioconda" ;     Tuesday, 


POPULAR  RUDOLPH 

G  A  N  Z 

"The  Art'ttic  Giant  Aming  PianUla" 
IN  SUPERB  PROGRAMS 

Columbia  Theater 

This  Sunday,  Feb.  2 

AT  2:30 
Oakland  Auditorium  Theatre 
Thursday  Evening,  February  6th,  at  8:15 

STANFORD  :  Assembly  Hall 
Friday  Evening,  Ft  biuary  7tb,  at  8:15 

Ticket*  at  usual  pNces  Steinway  Piano 

Local  Direction.  FRANK  W.  HEALY 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz. Conductor. 

fifth  sunday  symphony  concert 

Curran  Theatre,  Sunday  Aft.,  Feb.2,  at  2:30  Sharp 

Programme — Symphony  in  G  minor,  Mozart; 
Concerto  in  G  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra. 
Saint-Saens  {recorded  by  HAROLD  EAUER 
on  the  DUO-ART  Piano);  overture-fantasia, 
"Romeo    and    Juliet,"    Tschaikowsky. 

Prices — Sunday,  50c,  75c,  $1";  box  and  loge 
seats,  $1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
daily;  at  theatre  from  10  a.  m.  on  concert  days 
only. 

Next— Sun.,  Feb.  9,  5th  "Pop"  Concert; 
Louis  Persinger,   Soloist. 


"Rigoletto" ;  Wednesday  matinee,  "Secret  oi 
Suzanne"  (in  English)  and  "I'Pagliacci"  (in 
Italian),  with  two  distinct  casts ;  Wednesday 
evening,  "Madame  Butterfly" ;  Thursday, 
"Faust" ;  Friday,  "Jewels  of  the  Madonna" ; 
Saturday  matinee,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" ;  Sat- 
urday evening,  "Aida." 

The  regular  seat  sale  for  all  operas  opens 
next  Thursday.  Regular  first-class  theatre 
prices  will  feature  the  engagement. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 
There  will  be  six  new   acts  in  next  week's 
bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Rae  Samuels,  "the  Blue  Streak  of  Vaude- 
ville," will  make  her  annual  appearance. 
From  her  first  appearance  on  the  Orpheum 
Circuit  Miss  Samuels  has  carved  an  enviable 
reputation  for  herself  both  in  vaudeville  and 
the   musical-comedy   field. 

Lee  Kohlmar  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
best  character  actors  in  America.  His  work 
in  musical  comedy  first  brought  special  atten- 
tion to  him,  but  it  was  in  the  legitimate  that 
he  found  his  own.  Mr.  Kohlmar's  name  will 
always  be  associated  with  "Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter."  He  brings  to  vaudeville  one  of  the 
best  sketches  the  varieties  have  to  offer  in 
"Two  Sweethearts." 

John  Robinson's  Military  Elephants,  weigh- 
ing approximately  fifteen  tons,  is  by  far  the 
best  act  of  its  kind  that  has  been  presented 
to  the  public.  A  complete  scenic  set  descrip- 
tive of  the  interior  of  a  fort  with  a  Red 
Cross  hospital  on  the  side  is  exhibited  and 
the  elephants  are  seen  going  into  battle — one 
is  pulling  a  gatling  gun,  another  enters  with 
a  machine  gun  on  her  back  driving  off  the 
enemy.  In  the  battle  one  of  the  trainers  and 
an  elephant  are  shot.  After  the  fusilade  the 
Red  Cross  elephant  enters,  gives  the  trainer 
a  drink,  and  as  he  is  badly  wounded  carries 
him  to  the  hospital.  Returning,  she  succors 
the  wounded  elephant,  who,  not  being  able 
to  rise,  is  dragged  off  by  the  Red  Cross  ele- 
phant. 

Cleveland  Bronner's  "Dream  Fantasies"  is 
a  lavishly  costumed,  artistically  arranged 
terpsichorean  surprise.  He  appears  as  the 
spirit  of  mystery  and  is  assisted  by  two  pretty 
and  exceptionally  graceful  dancers,  Ingrid 
Hunter  and  Loretta  Lappington. 

Jennings  and  Mack  will  present  "The 
Camouflage  Taxi,"  a  surprise  act  of  an  agree- 
able and  amusing  character. 

Dan  Stanley  and  Al  Birnes  will  present  an 
original  and  entertaining  dancing  act  entitled 
"After  the  Club." 

The  most  recent  series  of  the  Hearst 
Weekly  Motion  Pictures  will  be  exhibited. 

The  only  holdovers  will  be  Marguerite  Far- 
rell  and  Victor  Herbert  and  Henry  Blossom's 
musical  farce,  "The  Only  Girl." 


acte  Rigaudon,  from  the  dramatic  idyl, 
"Xaviere,"  Dubois ;  "Humoresque,"  Dvorak ; 
intermezzo  from  "Naila,"  Delibes ;  ballet 
music  from  "Le  Cid,"  Massenet;  waltz,  "On 
the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube,"  Johann  Strauss. 
Prospective  concert-goers  are  urged  to  make 
early  ticket  reservations  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  box-office.         

.The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Rudolph  Ganz,  the  Swiss  pianist,  will  give 
recitals  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  Sunday  after- 
noon, February  2d ;  at  the  Oakland  Audi- 
torium Theatre.  Thursday  evening,  February 
6th,  and  at  Assembly  Hall,  Stanford,  Friday 
evening,  February  7th,  under  the  local  man- 
agement of  Frank  W.  Healy. 

Charles  L.  Wagner,  the  manager  of  Ru 
dolph  Ganz,  believes  that  as  a  pianist  Ganz 
is  absolutely  without  a  peer.  Certain  it  is 
that  Mr.  Wagner  has  good  reason  to  believe 
this,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  any  pianist  at  pres- 
ent before  the  public  is  the  recipient  of  more 
attention  from  the  press  and  public.  It  is  a 
fact  that  Mr.  Ganz  makes  more  appearances 
with  the  great  symphony  orchestras  than  any 
of   the    other   pianists. 

Mr.  Ganz'  appearance  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre Sunday  afternoon  should  be  construed  by 
lovers  of  pianoforte  music  as  an  event.  The 
programme  that  Mr.  Ganz  will  give  is  full  to 
the   brim    and    overflowing   with    good    things. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  the  usual  places  January 
27th. 


Curran  Theatre. 

Kolb  and  Dill  will  enter  upon  the  fifth  and 
positively  final  week  of  their  Curran  Theatre 
engagement  in  "As  You  Were"  with  the  per- 
formance of   Sunday  night,   February   2d. 

"As  You  Were,"  the  collaborative  work  of 
Max  Dill,  Harry  Williams,  and  Leo  Flanders, 
has  been  voted  the  cheeriest  of  all  Kolb  and 
Dill  productions.  Novelty  of  plot,  surprise 
situations,  whimsical  characterizations,  pretty 
girls,  and  catchy  musical  numbers  are  the 
principal  ingredients  of  "As  You  Were."  The 
stars  themselves  were  never  bestowed  more 
happily  than  as  the  doctor  and  undertaker  of 
the  small  town  of  Liberty,  State  of  Democ- 
racy,  "Somewhere  in  the  United   States." 

Excellent  support  is  given  Kolb  and  Dill  by 
Julia  Blanc,  Marie  Rich,  May  Cloy,  Ethel 
Martelle,  George  W.  Banta,  Jr.,  Max  Steinle, 
Jack  Rollins,  Frank  Bonner,  and  other  clever 
players.  

San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Harold  Bauer's  interpretation  of  Saint- 
Saens  Concerto  as  recorded  on  the  Duo-Art 
piano  will  be  given  again  in  accompaniment 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  2d,  in  the 
Curran  Theatre. 

In  addition  to  this  remarkable  feature,  the 
entire  programme  of  Friday  will  be  repeated. 
though  at  lower  prices  than  those  obtaining 
at  the  Friday  event.  For  the  orchestra  alone 
Hertz  will  offer  Tschaikow  sky's  masterful 
overture-fantasia,  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  based 
on  the  Shakespearean  tragedy,  and  Mozart's 
finest  symphonic  expression,  the  Symphony  in 
G  minor. 

Louis  Persinger,  the  popular  concertmaster 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
will  make  his  first  appearance  as  soloist  this 
season  at  the  fifth  "Pop"  concert,  announced 
for  Sunday  afternoon,  February  9th,  at  the 
Curran  Theatre.  His  superb  violinistic  art 
will  be  disclosed  at  its  finest  at  the  coming 
occasion  in  the  Romance  and  Finale,  a  la  Zin- 
gara,  from  the  D  minor  Concerto  of  Wieniaw- 
ski. 

Alfred  Hertz  has  contrived  the  following 
feast  of  light  masterpieces  for  the  orchestra 
alone,  supplementing  Persinger's  offering,  for 
the  fifth  "Pop"  concert :  "Military  March," 
Schubert ;  "Funeral  March  of  a  Morionette," 
Gounod ;  overture.  "Mignon,"  Thomas ;  entr'- 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Return. 
Golden   through    the    golden    morning, 

Who    is   this   that  comes. 
With  the  pride  of  banners   lifted, 

With    the    roll   of    drums? 

With  the  self-same  triumph  shining 

In  the  ardent  glance, 
That   divine,  bright   fate-defiance 

That  you  bore  to  France, 

You!     But  o'er  your  grave  in  Flanders 

Blow    the   winter  gales; 
Still   for  sorrow    of   your  going 

All    life's    laughter    fails. 

Borne  on  flutes  of  dawn  the  answer: 
"O'er  the  foam's  white  track, 

God's  work  done,  so  to  our  homeland 
Comes  her  hosting  back. 

"Come  the  dead  men  with  the  live  men 

From    the    marshes    far, 
From  the  mounds  in  no-man's-valley, 

Lit  by  cross  nor  star. 

"Come  to  blend  with  hers  the  essence 
Of  their  strength  and  pride, 

All  the   radiance  of  the  dreaming 
For  whose  truth  they  died." 

So  the  dead  men  with  the  live  men 

Pass   an   hosting   fair, 
And  the  stone  is  rolled  forever 

From  the  soul's  despair. 
-Eleanor  Rodgers  Cox,  in  Century  Magazine. 


The  Roman  "Wall. 

A    Victorian   Speaks. 

Right  high  our  fathers  reared  its  strength 

Against    an    unpermitted    foe, 
With    towers   that   cried    along   its  length, 
"Thus  far,  no  farther,  shall  ye  go." 

Far  north,   in  haze  of  rain  or  fog, 
Survived  a  weird  and  shaggy  folk; 

From    heathered    hill    to    quavering   bog 
They    ran    unhindered    by    our   yoke. 

From  sea  to   sea,    far   sentineled, 
Mossy,   immense,  the  wall  endured. 

We    knew    each    fortalice    firm    held, 
And   our  inheritance   assured. 

"We  knew!"     We  did  but  dream  we  knew, 

Deluded    in    our    ethnic    scorn; 
While  autumn  glowed  and  skies  were  blue, 

The  terminating  plot  was  born. 

It  was  no  trumpet  brayed  them  in; 

Their  captains  did   not  lead' the  van. 
A  laugh — and  where  the  wall  had  been 

Stood  the  abrupt  barbarian! 

It  may  be  they  have  come  to  stay, 

Indifferent   to   a  chary   host; 
Our  sons  may  welcome   them  some   day, 

And  of  that    rabble  make  the   most. 

But  our   indignant  eyes  we  cast. 
And  our  offended   ears  we   turn, 

On    vistas    purple    with    the    past 

And  twilights  where  the   gods   return. 
— George    Sterling,    in    Century    Magazine. 


A  Dirge  of  Viclory. 
Lift  not  thy  trumpet,   Victory,  to  the  sky, 

Nor    through    battalions    nor    by    batteries    blow, 

But  over  hollows  full  of  old  wire  go, 
Where,  among  dregs  of  war,  the  long-dead  He 
With   wasted   iron   that   the  guns  passed   by 

When  they  went  eastwards  like  a  tide  at  flow; 

There    blow     thy    trumpet    that    the    dead     may 
know, 
Who    waited    for    thy    coming,    Victory. 

It    is    not    we    that    have    deserved    thy    wreath. 

They    waited    there    among    the    towering   weeds: 
The  deep  mud  burned  under  the  thermit's  breath. 
And    winter    cracked    the    bones    that    no    man 
heeds: 
Hundreds  of  nights  flamed  by:   the  seasons  passed. 
And   thou  hast  come  to  them  at  last,  at  last! 
—Captain  Lord  Dunsany,  in  London  Times. 
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32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  oi  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


"Urgent." 
.  An  officer  home  on  leave  tock  his  wife  to 
the  seaside.  When  his  leave  was  up  he  left 
her  there  and  came  up  to  his  home  for  the 
night  to  sleep,  leaving  his  house  early  next 
day  to  return  to  the  front.  The  postgir] 
brought  a  letter  a  few  minutes  after  he  had 
gone,  marked  "Urgent,"  and  addressed  to  him. 
A  neighbor  told  the  postgirl  that  he  had  de- 
parted, and  readdressed  it  to  him.  The  mail 
boat  was  lost  in  the  Channel,  but  the  mails 
were  saved,  and  the  letter  came  back,  was 
again  taken  over  by  the  same  neighbor,  and 
again  posted  to  the  front.  One  morning  the 
officer  was  in  the  dread  act  of  going  "over  the 
top"  when  the  letter  was  handed  to  him,  and 
this  is  what  it  said:  "Dear  George — Be  sure 
to  tell  Mrs.  Williams  that  our  cat  is  not  to 
have  cat's  meat  more  than  once  a  week,  as 
it    makes    the    darling    so    fierce.'' 


Great  numbers  of  Dutch  workmen  who  were 
discharged  by  Krupp  are  reported  to  have 
been  re-engaged  and  to  have  returned  to 
Krupps.  It  is  stated  they  are  now  busy  con- 
structing railway  material,  especially  trucks, 
and  in  preparing  for  an  extensive  commercial 
campaign  to  be  initiated  after  peace  is  signed. 


ALCAZAR 

This  Week — "Someone  In  The  House" 

Loaded    with    Laughter,    Thrills,    Surprises 
WEEK    COM.    SUN.    MAT.,    FEB.    2 

The  New  Alcazar  Company 

Belle  Bennett  —  Walter  P.  Richardson 

In    the    first    San    Francisco    production   of    the 

story   of  laughter,    pathos   and    ardent 

young  romance 

MOTHER  CAREY'S  CHICKENS 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Rachel  Crothers. 

From    the    former's    exquisite    story    that    has 

charmed  thousands  of  readers,  young  and  old. 

An   adorable   human   comedy. 

Next — California's    Greatest    Stage    Classic 

THE  ROSE  OE  THE  RANCHO 

By   David    Belasco    and    Richard    Walton    Tully 

Every  Night  prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50s,  75c 


O 


PPHFI1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IU  I1CU1I1  Be^eo,  Stocklon  and  Powdl 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every  Day 

A  Great  New  Laughing  Bill 

RAE  SAMUELS,  "the  Blue  Streak  of 
Vaudeville,"  in  New  Songs  by  Herbert  Moore: 
LEE  KOHLMAR  and  Company  in  "Two 
Sweethearts";  JOHN  ROBINSON'S  MILI- 
TARY ELEPHANTS;  CLEVELAND  BKON- 
NER  and  Company  in  "Dream  Fantasies"; 
IENNINGS  and  MACK  in  "The  Camouflage 
Taxi";  STANLEY  and  BIRNES.  "After  the 
Club";  MARGUERITE  FARRELL,  "the  Kelly 
Girl";  HEARST  WEEKLY;  "THE  ONLY 
GIRL,"  a  Musical  Farcical  Comedy  by  Victor 
Herbert  and  Henry   Blossom. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (.except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone— Douglas    "0. 


fURRAN 

V^     Ellis  and  Market. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last   Week  Starts   Sun.    Night,    Feb.   2 

Matinees    Wednesday    and    Saturday 

KOLB  &  DILL 

In   Their  Greatest  of  All   Successes 

"AS  YOU  WERE" 

BEST  SEATS,  51.00 


Next— Feb.      10,      SAN     CARLO     CRAX 
OPERA  COMPANY. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


February  1.  1919 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Dr.  Fisher  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  has  been 
surveying  the  tranquil  beauties  of  the  world 
and  he  has  come  to -the  conclusion  that  we 
are  having  too  much  pleasure.  The  soul  of 
this  great  and  good  man  is  exercised  by  the 
sight  of  so  many  young  men  enjoying  them- 
selves. He  says  something  will  have  to  be 
done  about  it.  The  world,  as  we  all  know, 
is  intended  to  be  a  \ale  of  tears,  and  we  were 
rather  under  the  impression  that  it  was  ful- 
filling its  destiny  so  far  as  that  was  con- 
cerned. Not  so,  says  Dr.  Fisher.  He  has 
detected  something  suspiciously  like  enjoy- 
ment here  and  there,  and  a  remedy  must  be 
found  for  it.  We  really  can  not  have  people 
going  around  looking  cheerful. 

It  seems  that  a  large  number  of  soldiers 
are  addicted  to  smoking — a  filthy  habit,  as 
we  all  know,  and  one  against  which  it  will 
presently  be  necessary  to  pass  laws.  It  must 
be  admitted,  says  Dr.  Fisher,  that  there  were 
extenuating  circumstances  during  the  war, 
and  even  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  found  it  necessary 
to  "distribute"  tobacco.  Dr.  Fisher  calls  it 
"distribution."  But  the  war  is  over  now. 
The  extenuating  circum  stances  have  disap- 
peared. There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
pleasure. 

But  let  us  not  harangue  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  says  Dr.  Fisher.  Let  them  be  weaned 
from  their  evil  courses  by  gentler  methods. 
Let  them  be  reduced  to  the  requisite  state  of 
sadness  by  moral  suasion  rather  than  by  the 
club  of  the  reformer  and  the  spellbinder. 
For  example,  show  them  posters  illustrative 
of  the  deadly  effects  of  tobacco.  The  asso- 
ciation will  willingly  supply  the  necessary 
posters  constructed  on  the  approved  principles 
of  a  "fake"  science.  A  single  cigar  can  be 
shown  to  play  deadly  havoc  with  the  aim  of 
the  marksman  and  the  accuracy  of  the  ball- 
player. Under  the  loathsome  spell  of  a 
cigarette  "one  might  even  forget  to  pay  his 
subscription  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Dr.  Fisher  says,  "We  all  deplore  the  great 
increase  in  the  smoking  habit."  Presumably 
he  is  addressing  the  secretaries  of  his  or- 
ganization, whose  chief  function  in  life  seems 
to  be  to  deplore  things.  Probably  there  is 
no  one  else  who  deplores  the  increase  in 
smoking.  The  average  sane  human  being  is 
inclined  just  now  to  welcome  anything  that 
promises  to  add  a  little  to  human  cheerful- 
ness. And  it  may  be  said  to  Dr.  Fisher  that 
if  he  would  acquire  the  habit  of  standing  on 
his  feet  instead  of  on  his  head  he  would  find 
some  more  profitable  way  to  use  his  time  than 
in  wild  denunciations  of  a  world-wide  prac- 
tice that  has  done  far  more  to  benefit  than 
to  injure  the  human  race.  But  probably  it  is 
not  tobacco  that  Dr.  Fisher  objects  to.  It 
is  cheerfulness,  although  it  is  likely  that  he 
does  not  know  this.  He  is  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  English  puritans,  who  forbade 
bull-baiting,  says  Macaulay,  not  because  it 
gave  pain  to  the  bull,  but  because  it  gave 
pleasure  to  the  spectators. 


and  the  description  of  her  costume.  Indeed 
the  costume   also  might  be  included. 

Something  of  the  sort  is  already  done  in 
Europe.  There  are  many  society  ladies  who 
accept  paying  guests  and  whose  fees  include 
a  complete  and  satisfactory  entrance  into  high 
life  and  even  presentation  at  court-  These 
ladies  do  not  advertise — at  least  not  under 
their  own  names.  But  they  can  always  be 
found  by  the  discreet  enquirer.  All  the  ap- 
plicant has  to  do  is  to  pay  the  fees,  keep  her 
face  reasonably  clean — in  fact  she  must  make 
a  practice  of  washing  for  evening  dress — and 
allow  herself  to  be  guided  by  her  chaperon. 
After  a  due  period  she  will  find  herself  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered  as  true  "society,"  and 
after  that  she  can  look  out  for  herself. 

The  community-  kitchen  or  organization  has 
come  to  stay.  Its  shoulders  are  broad  and 
they  can  carry  everything.     Says  the  Times: 

"And  now  the  housewife  can  sidestep  the 
necessity-  of  replanning  her  whole  domestic 
regime  and  turn  it  over  to  a  central  expert 
association.  She  faces  the  porblem  of  an 
eight-hour  day  for  servants.  She  has  never 
known  anything  of  this  character.  How  shall 
she  adjust  things  to  this  latest  demand  from 
the  servants?  She  need  not  adjust.  She 
need  only  ask  her  nearest  community  or- 
ganization to  submit  to  her  a  working  scheme, 
and  all  will  be  well. 

"It  is  quite  evident  that  this  Utopian  scheme 
has  not  as  yet  worked  out  in  all  the  details 
of  its  perfection,  but  the  beginning — and  a 
really  efficient  and  satisfactory  beginning — has 
been  made.  It  only  remains  for  the  house- 
keeper to  educate  herself  to  the  new  turn  of 
events — for  her  to.  accept  this  new  basis  of 
operation,  and  things  will  work  along  much 
more  smoothly,  until  some  day  a  wide-eyed 
housewife  will  inquire  whether  things  were 
ever  done  differently  and  how  under  the  sun 
people  managed  when  they  were." 


WHO  ARE  THE  SIKHS? 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  says  that 
the  community  kitchen  is  making  headway 
among  housewives  who  are  employed  during 
the  day  and  who  yet  wish  to  preserve  the  do- 
mestic features  of  the  family  dinner-table. 
The  community  kitchen  has  an  admirable  sim- 
plicity about  it.  You  leave  an  order  for  the 
kind  and  size  of  dinner  that  you  want  and 
at  the  appointed  hour  it  is  delivered  at  the 
house  in  a  sort  of  comprehensive  steam  kettle 
and  with  all  the  necessary  appurtenances. 
The  unwashed  dishes  are  packed  away  in  the 
kettle  as  soon  as  the  meal  is  over  and  the 
delivery  wagon  calls  for  them.  And  there  you 
are.  It  is  so  simple  and  so  easy  that  the 
average  woman  can  be  trusted  to  repudiate  it 
on  the  spot. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  extensions  and  ampli-  ' 
fications  of  the  sen-ice.  For  example,  if  you 
are  giving  a  dinner  party  you  can  ask  for  a 
special  menu  and  for  as  many  maids  as  are 
needed  to  serve  it.  Then  again  if  you  are 
suddenly  seized  with  a  craving  for  a  movie.  ] 
but  have  a  baby — a  very  unlikely  contingency,  1 
but  one  that  will  sometimes  happen — you  can 
telephone  for  a  competent  woman  who  knows 
all  about  wind  and  dill  water  and  things  of 
that  kind,  and  then  you  can  go  out  for  the 
evening  with  an  easy  conscience  and  any  one 
else  you  can  persuade  to  accompany  you 
There  is  no  limit  to  what  the  community 
kitchen  will  do  for  you.  Indeed  there  is  no  | 
reason  why  it  should  not  provide  the  guests  j 
as  well  as  the  dinner.  Suppose  you  wish  to 
give  a  dinner  party  and  get  your  name  in  the 
newspapers,  but  do  not  happen  to  know  any 
one.  There  must  be  lots  of  impecunious  so- 
ciety people  who  would  be  willing  for  a  small 
fee  to  drop  around  and  grace  the  festive 
board.  The  fees  would,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  society  prominence  of  the  guests,  who 
would  be  listed  according  to  their  various 
grades.  The  whole  bag  of  tricks  would  ar- 
rive t  jgether  in  the  same  delivery  wagon — 
the  meal,  the  maids,  and  the  guests.  And 
they  night  all  go  together  in  the  same  way, 
r.r.a  he  service  would  include  the  requisite 
?  to  the  press  all  the  way  from  the  bare 
cement  to  the  picture  of  the  hostess 


The  story  of  the  Sikhs  is  closely  linked 
with  British  prestige  and  power  in  India. 
The  Sikhs  were  the  last  to  be  conquered  and 
they  made  it  possible  for  the  British  to  make 
safe  the  permanency  of  their  rule  in  India. 
They  are  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  the 
British  Indian  army  and,  with  their  collapse, 
the  entire  edifice  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India  crumbles. 

The  Sikhs  live  in  the  Punjab,  situated  in 
the  northwest  part  of  India.  It  is  a  state  as 
large  as  England  and  Scotland  together,  and 
much  larger  than  the  New  England  States. 
It  is  watered  by  the  five  great  rivers — Indus 
and  its  tributaries.  The  climate  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  California. 

The  Punjab  has  been  well  known  to  the 
West  for  centuries,  having  been  invaded  by 
Alexander.  From  that  time  on  there  were  a 
number  of  Indo-Greek  princes  living  in  the 
Punjab,  the  last  of  whom  was  Menander, 
popularly  known  as  Milinda  Raja,  who  em- 
braced Buddhism  and  used  to  wear  the  yellow 
robe,  the  dress  of  the  Buddhist  monks.  The 
Greeks  and  the  Indo-Aryans  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus  freely  intermarried.  There  has 
naturally  been  an  infusion  of  the  Greek  blood 
into  the  veins  of  the  Aryans  of  the  Punjab. 
The  Sikhs,  as  they  are  constituted,  are  of  the 
Aryan,    Scythio-Hun,   Tartar   origin. 

The  majority  of  the  Sikhs  are  Jats,  who 
are  mostly  peasant  farmers  (says  a  Hindu 
writer  in  the  Los  Angeles'  Times}.  They  are 
tall  and  well-built.  They  have  pointed  but 
medium-sized  noses  and  large,  elongated  eyes. 
They  have  plenty-  of  hair  on  the  face.  As 
they  are  forbidden  to  shave,  they  have  long 
whiskers  which  they  twist  around  a  string, 
the  ends  of  which  are  held  around  the  ears, 
just  like  the  brims  of  glasses.  Most  of  them 
wear  European  dress  excepting  the  turban, 
which,  according  to  the  choice  of  individual 
taste,  may  be  of  various  colors.  Sometimes 
the  blending  of  colors  is  incongruous,  but 
nevertheless  they  look  majestic,  gorgeous,  and 
dazzling. 

The  main  occupation  of  the  Sikhs  is  agri- 
culture. Though  they  lack  the  modern  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  agriculture,  they  are  known 
to  be  excellent  farmers.  They  have  to  work 
hard  in  the  fields  owing  to  the  defective  sys- 
tem of  irrigation.  The  Sikhs,  wherever  they 
have  gone,  have  made  splendid  success  in  the 
farming  business.  If  they  axe  properly  guided 
they  can  admirably  adopt  the  conditions  of 
new  surroundings.  Being  of  the  farming 
classes,  they  are  noted  for  endurance, 
patience,  and  their  ability  to  bear  hardships. 

The  main  food  of  the  Sikhs  is  chapati  and 
parota,  made  of  wheat  flour.  Chapati  is  very 
similar  to  the  tortilla  of  the  Mexicans.  Dough 
is  made  and  baked  on  a  pan  like  pancakes. 
In  case  of  the  parota,  plenty  of  butter  is  used 
and  it  tastes  better  than  the  plain  chapati. 

The  Sikhs  have  no  objection  to  eating  meat, 
but  shun  beef.  Pork  is  their  favorite  dish. 
Some  of  the  Sikhs  are  strictly  vegetarian. 
Butter  and  milk  are  freely  consumed.  A  roll 
of  butter  for  two  or  three  in  one  mea!  is  not 
too  much.  In  my  opinion  they  use  foods  more 
of  starch,  carbo-hydrates,  and  fat  Protein  is 
supplied  by  the  legumes  like  lentils,  beans, 
peas,  etc 


Trapped  Dog  F».J  by  Mate. 

In  the  Worcester  (Massachusetts)  Tele- 
gram Mr.  John  E.  Dearth,  field  agent  of  Wor- 
cester County  farm  bureau,  tells  this  story  of 
the  intelligence,  sympathy,  affection,  and 
clever  understanding  on  the  part  of  a  dog, 
which  came  under  his  observation  in  a  recent 
visit    to    Princeton: 

"A  Princeton  man  who  is  fond  of  horses 
and  dogs  owns  a  finely-bred  hunting  dog  and 
he  missed  him  for  several  days.  He  made 
inquiries  all  around,  but  no  person,  it  ap- 
peared, had  seen  anything  of  the  animal,  and 
after  a  week  the  owner  gave  him  up  as  lost, 
strayed,  or  stolen.  One  of  the  farm  hands 
was  rambling  through  a  chopped-off  wood  lot 
a  few  days  ago  and  came  upon  the  dog  caught 
in  a  steel  trap  that  somebody  set  to  trap  a 
skunk  or  some  other  game.  Both  fore  paws 
were  held  in  the  jaws  of  the  trap  and  the 
dog  could  not   escape. 

"But,  in  spite  of  his  terrible  predicament, 
he  was  not  emaciated,  and  although  in  pain 
he  had  not  gnawed  his  fore  legs,  as  many 
animals  will  do  when  they  are  in  the  torture 
of  a  steel  trap.  Strangest  of  all,  scattered  all 
around  the  trapped  dog  were  bones,  scraps  of 
meat,  and  various  other  things  that  dogs  like 
and  the  creature  looked  as  if  he  had  not  suf- 
fered for  food.  Several  ham  bones  and  beef 
bones,  with  shreds  of  meat  clinging,  were 
right  there  under  the  captive's  nose  and  he 
was  chewing  a  bone  when  the  farmer  dis- 
covered his  plight. 

"The  trapped  dog  was  carried  home  in  the 
arms  of  the  man  who  found  him  and  then,  a 
little  later,  the  owner  went  to  the  trap  to  see 
who  or  what  brought  those  bones  and  scraps 
of  dog  food  to  the  suffering  captive.  While 
he  stood  silently  regarding  the  little  heap 
of  bones  and  scraps  another  dog  from  his  own 
kennels  came  through  the  brush  with  her  jaws 
filled  with  chicken  bones,  meat  trimmings,  and 
other  gleanings  from  the  kitchen  garbage  pail. 
The  dog  dropped  her  load  close  to  the  trap 
and  sniffed  around  as  if  she  were  worried. 
She  whined  and  whimpered  when  she  decided 
that  her  friend  was  gone.  The  owner  called 
her  and  she  came  slinking  and  trembling  to 
him  as  if  she  expected  to  be  punished. 

"The  way  the  owner  tells  the  story  would 
make  a  lump  come  into  your  throat.  He 
patted  the  dog  and  fondled  her  and  went  with 
her  to  the  trap  and  let  her  smell  around  it  to 
her  heart's  content  and  all  the  while  he  kept 
calling  her  'good  old  doggie,  good  dog,'  until 
she  seemed  to  understand  that  her  master  was 
praising  her  and  then  her  joy  was  unmis- 
takable. 

"Calling  her  after  him  he  went  back  to  the 
stable  where  the  injured  dog  was  licking  his 
wounds  and  the  kennel  fellows  were  fixing  him 
up.  When  the  other  dog  saw  the  rescued 
animal  she  showed  every'  indication  of  joy. 
She  barked,  capered  around,  wagged  her  tail 
almost  off  and  then  lent  her  own  moist  tongue 
to  the  healing  process  on  her  friend's  sorely 
bruised  paws.  The  two  dogs  seemed  to  under- 
stand one  another,  and  the  way  those  two 
friends  muzzled  together  and  expressed  friend- 
ship was  a  revelation  to  the  humans  who 
looked  on.  That  dog  had  been  foraging  all 
week  for  bones  and  food  for  the  captive  and 
no  doubt  she  understood  that  she  was  helping 
him  to  live." 

-«♦»■ 

Crossing  the  Channel. 

Among  the  many  engineering  feats  which 
had  their  share  in  winning  the  war  for  the 
Allies  (according  to  the  London  Times),  one 
of  the  most  interesting  was  the  train-ferry 
service  between  England  and  France.  The 
scheme  was  approved  by  the  cabinet  in  Jan- 
uary of  last  year,  and  was  in  operation  only 
about  eight  months,  but  during  that  time  the 
ferry  carried  across  the  Channel  17,686  ten- 
ton  railway  wagons,  or  their  equivalent  in 
linear  measurements,  and  227,733  tons  of 
gross  deadweight.  When  the  cross-Channel 
ferry  was  installed  two  terminals  were  se- 
lected on  the  English  side  and  three  on  the 
French  side — namely.  Richborough,  from 
which  fern7  vessels  plied  to  either  Calais  or 
Dunkirk,  and  Southampton,  from  which  they 
ran  to  Dieppe.  Three  vessels,  identical  in 
all  respects,  were  provided,  the  principal  di- 
mensions of  which  are:  .Length,  363  feet 
6  inches ;  breadth.  61  feet  6  inches ;  draught, 
10  feet;  speed,  12  knots.  Each  vessel  was 
provided  with  four  lines  of  railway  track,  4 
feet  %V2  inches  gauge,  the  ordinary  English 
standard  gauge,  on  a  total  length  sufficient  to 
carry'  fifty-four  ordinary  ten-ton  wagons,  or 
their  equivalent  of  other  stock,  and  a  deck- 
load  of  "850  tons.  They  were  also  fitted  tc 
carry  motor-lorries  on  their  own  wheels.  The 
vessels  were  twin-screw  steamers,  with  a  dis- 
placement of  3654  tons. 


A  machine  has  been  invented  by  a  Scotch- 
man that  prepares  flax  for  manufacture  within 
a  few  hours  after  it  has  been  pulled  from 
the  ground  instead  of  taking  days,  or  even 
weeks,  as  usual. 

— — -   ff 

A  young  woman  ef-Baeta.  Mont,  average 
height  and  weight,  can  pick  up  a  900-pound 
piano  on  her  truck  and  run  it  anywhere 
around  the  Northern  Pacific  freight  house, 
where  she  works  as  a  freight  handler. 


Magnetism  of  Ships. 

The  iron  of  a  ship  acquires  magnetism  by 
the  blows  from  the  riveters'  hammer  while 
being  riveted,  and  the  plates  while  being 
rolled.  The  induced  magnetism  acquired  by 
the  iron  from  the  above  causes  soon  dimin- 
ishes, but  is  never  totally  lost. 

The  deviation  in  a  ship's  compass  depends 
upon  the  direction  in  which  the  keel  was  laid 
down  while  being  built.  If  a  ship  is  built  with 
head  to  the  east  the  deviation  will  be  toward 
the  starboard;  if  west,  toward  the  port  side; 
if  north  it  will  be  toward  the  stern:  if  she 
heads  south  it  will  be  toward  the  bow:  if 
she  is  laid  down  with  the  head  toward 
any  intermediate  point,  the  deviation  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  the  two  cardinal  points  be- 
tween which  she  is  laid  down.  Thus,  head  to 
the  northeast,  it  will  be  toward  the  stem  and 
to  starboard.  The  amount  of  deviation  de- 
pends on  the  quantity  of  iron  used  in  her 
construction.  A  ship  of  2.000  tons  would 
have  more  deviation  than  one  of  1,000  tons. 
The  longer  a  ship  is  on  the  stocks  the  greater 
the  magnetism,  but  not  so  great  in  ships 
heading  north  and  south'  while  building  as  it 
is  in  ships  building  broadside  to  the  magnetic 
pole.  , 

-**- 

All  but  six  of  the  famous  St.  Bernard 
dogs  kept  by  the  monks  of  that  famous  mon- 
astery* in  the  Alps  have  been  killed,  according 
to  a  recent  report  from  Paris.  Shortage  of 
meat  caused  by  the  war  was  said  to  have 
led   to  the   massacre. 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  —  learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "JAPAN"  regularly. 

Address  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  308.  625  Market  St.  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle.  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  tough  old  bird  was  dying  and  his  wife 
sent  out  for  a  preacher.  The  preacher  came 
and  said  to  the  dying  sinner:  "You  had  bet- 
ter renounce  the  devil,  my  friend."  "Re- 
nounce the  devil!"  exclaimed  the  dying  man. 
"Why,  I  aint  in  a  position  to  make  any  ene- 
mies right  now." 


A  metropolitan  matron  once  ventured  to  ask 
James  Lane  Allen,  "Are  you  a  bachelor  from 
choice?"  "Yes,"  came  the  answer  promptly. 
"But  isn't  that — er — rather  ungracious  and 
ungallant?"  protested  she.  The  novelist 
smiled.  "You  must  ask  the  ladies,"  he  sug- 
gested gently  ;  "it  was  their  choice,  not  mine." 


Seumas  O'Rourke,  the  Irish  poet,  said  in  a 
lecture  in  Chicago :  "Ireland  would  have  done 
her  duty  better  in  this  world  war  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  her  so-called  patriots.  These  men 
sowed  discord  everywhere.  Yes,  they  sowed 
it  everywhere  but  in  Connemora.  The  one 
part  of  Ireland  that  has  always  kept  peaceful 
and  loyal  is  Connemora,  for  there  the  peas- 
ants don't  speak  English,  and  the  patriots 
can't  speak  Irish." 

Willie  was  in  a  bad  temper.  His  mother 
had  just  discovered  that  there  was  not  a  clean 
nightshirt  ready  for  him  to  wear.  "Never 
mind,  Willie,"  she  said,  consolingly.  "You 
will  have  to  put  on  one  of  your  sister's 
nightgowns  tonight."  "What,  a  girl's?" 
snorted  Willie,  drawing  himself  up  haughtily. 
"Yes.  Why  not?"  asked  his  mother,  in  sur- 
prise. "I  won't  wear  it,"  declared  the  small 
boy.     "I'd-  rather  go  to   bed  raw." 


An  Illinois  physician  who  had  motored  into 
an  Ohio  town  found  the  negro  porter  stand- 
ing back  of  the  machine  laughing.  "What's 
the  joke?"  inquired  the  owner.  "NuthirT, 
boss,  but  you're  a  doctor,  aint  you  ?"  "Yes." 
"I  thought  so  when  I  saw  that  Red  Cross 
on  the  front  of  your  car.  But  if  I  owned  a 
machine  I'd  sholy  take  that  sign  off  the 
back."  The  doctor  walked  around  to  the  rear 
and  looked  at  his  license  tag.  It  read,  "46,- 
000  111." 


"Of  course,'  said  the  man,  and  mentally  pic- 
turing his  sailor  son  he  called  to  the  baker : 
'Back  your  cart  up  against  the  door  and  tie 
her  up.'  " 


"Speaking  about  profiteering,"  said  the  tall 
man,  "brings  to  my  mind  the  story  of  the 
Scotch  shopkeeper,  Sandy  Macfee,  who  while 
talking  to  the  manager  of  a  London  emporium 
said :  'Ye'll  pardon  my  askin  ye,  sir,  but 
what  profits  can  ye  mak'  in  Lunnon?'  'Oh,  as 
for  that,'  was  the  reply,  'on  some  articles  5  per 
per  cent.,  on  others  10  per  cent.,  and  on  some 
20  per  cent.'  'Twenty  per  cent, !  Man,  it's 
awful' !'  'But  don't  you?'  asked  the  Lon- 
doner. 'Xae  sic  luck,'  exclaimed  Sandy.  *I 
can  only  mak'  1  per  cent.  I  just  buy  a  thing 
for  a  shullin'  and  I  sell  it  for  twa.' " 


"The  man  who  can  meet  emergencies,  who 
can  rise  to  the  occasion,  is  the  man  who  will 
succeed,"  declares  Charles  M.  Schwab,  "like 
the  chap  who  was  one  evening  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  a  discontented  wife.  She  said : 
'Before  we  were  married  you  used  to  bring  me 
flowers  every  day,  but  now  you  never  think  of 
getting  me  even  a  bunch  of  violets.'  'But, 
my  dear,'  he  protested,  without  a  second's 
hesitation,  'the  pretty  flower  girls  don't  at- 
tract me  now  as  much  as  they  used  to.'  And 
of  course  she  told  him  that  on  second  thought 
she  really  didn't  care  for  flowers." 


Two  women  were  talking  on  a  street-car. 
"My  hair  became  so  gray  during  the  war," 
said  the  first  woman.  "I  hope  it  will  be  all 
right  after  a  while."  "I  can  understand."  said 
the  second  woman.  "It  was  enough  to  make 
any  one's  hair  gray.  I  am  sure  you  won't 
add  any  more  gray  hairs  now  that  peace  has 
come."  "Oh,"  said  the  first  woman  candidly, 
"it  wasn't  exactly  because  of  the  war  that  my 
hair  became  gray — that  is,  it  wasn't  because 
of  worry ;  but,  you  know,  the  preparation  I 
used  to  use  was  imported,  and  during  the  war 
I  couldn't  get  any  of  it.  I  had  to  let  the 
gray  hairs  have  their  way,  but  now  I  hope  it 
will  be  different,"  she  ended  brightly. 


Some  one,  just  for  a  joke,  asked  for  some 
sweet  potato  seeds  in  a  seed  store.  The  clerk 
hunted  all  through  the  seeds,  but  could  find 
no  sweet  potato  seeds  and  finally  appealed  to 
the  boss.  The  later  explained  that  he  was 
being  kidded  and  cautioned  him  about  not 
letting  smart  Alecks  put  anything  over  on 
him.  A  few  days  later  a  lady  entered  the 
store  and  asked  for  some  bird  seed.  "Aw,  go 
on,"  grinned  the  clerk,  "you  can't  kid  me. 
Birds  is  hatched  from  eggs." 


"The  war  and  soldier  training  sure  have 
developed  some  wronderful  appetites,"  de- 
clared a  hotel  manager.  "You  ought  to  see 
the  boys  in  uniform  eat.  I  can  readily  sym- 
pathize with  the  father  who  shouted  to  his 
wife :  'Mary,  the  baker's  here.  How  many 
loaves  of  bread  do  we  want  ?  Two,  as  usual  ?' 
'The  idea,'  retorted  his  wife.  'Have  you  for- 
gotten that  John  comes  home  today  on  leave?' 


The  beautiful  Gaby  Deslys  was  walking  in 
Fifth  Avenue  in  one  of  the  very  full  and  very 
short  skirts  of  the  new  fashion.  Her  patent 
leather  boots  had  very  high  gray  tops.  .  Above 
her  high  gray  boot  tops  her  skirt — so  fashion- 
ably short  it  was — afforded  a  view  of  her  rich 
and  lustrous  gray  silk  stockings.  "It  takes  a 
mighty  good  nerve  to  wear  a  skirt  as  short  as 
that,"  a  comedian  remarked  to  Mile.  Deslys. 
She  glanced  down  and  smiled  with  a  certain 
pardonable  pride.  "A  vairy  good" — she  said 
— "a  vairy  good — a  vairy  good  nerve  ?  Did 
you  say  nerve,  monsieur  ?"  And  glancing 
down  again  she  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 
"Ah,  no,  monsieur;  it  is  not  a  vairy  good 
nerve  that  is  required ;  not  at  all." 


At  a  ghost-  story  seance  of  the  Denver  Psy- 
chical Society,  Dr.  Paul  Mullane,  the  nerve 
specialist,  said:  "Our  best  ghost  stories  come 
from  the  South.  There's  one  about  a  Southern 
wake :  An  old  colored  man  had  died,  and  the 
night  before  the  funeral  a  dozen  of  his  friends 
sat  in  the  moonlight  in  front  of  the  dead 
man's  cabin,  telling  ghost  stories.  Suddenly 
from  out  the  darkness  above  them  they  heard 


$100,000  Surplus 
Liquor  Stock 


The  July  Prohibition  law  leaves  but  a 
short  time  to  sell  our  stock,  and  we  are 
taking  this  means  to  give  patrons  and 
friends  the  benefit  of  our  selection. 
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Straight  Old  Whiskies  and  Brandies, 
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Portola  Cafe  Company 
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strange  noises — a  flapping,  as  of  great  wings — 
menacing  cries — and  they  dimly  perceived  a 
formless  black  mass  hovering  near.  All  but 
one  man  fled.  This  one,  as  he  cowered  on  his 
stool,  was  seized  by  the  grapnel  of  a  falling 
balloon,  for  that  was  what  the  black  shape 
was.  The  grapnel,  going  at  a  great  pace, 
caught  up  the  darky,  and  whirled  him  through 
the  air  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  eight  or  ten 
feet  above  the  ground.  'Oh,  massa,  massa,' 
he  yelled,  squirming  and  kicking  in  that  weird 
nocturnal  flight,  Tse  not  the  one,  I  aint  de 
cahpse  !  Dick's  in  de  house,  he's  in  de  house 
back  yonder.'  " 


"Why  are  you  so  late?"  snapped  Mrs.  Jimp- 
son.  "What  kept  you?'  "Several  things  de- 
tained me  at  the  barber  shop,"  explained  Mr. 
Jimpson  meekly.  "First,  the  manicure  girl 
manicured  me.  Then  I  had  my  shoes  polished. 
Just  as  soon  as  there  was  a  vacant  chair  for 
me  I  climbed  into  it  and  the  barber  adjusted 
a  towel  in  the  back  of  my  collar  band,  pinned 
an  apron  over  my  shoulders  and  buttoned  a 
little  rubber  cape  around  my  neck.  Then  he 
cut  my  hair.  After  he  was  through  he  brushed 
my  neck  with  a  small  brush.  Then  he  re- 
moved the  little  rubber  cape.  Then  he  took 
off  the  towel  and  apron  and  substituted  a 
fresh  towel  and  apron.  Then  he  treated  my 
scalp  with  an  electric  vibrator.  Then  he  gave 
me  a  shampoo.  Then  he  removed  the  second 
towel  and  apron.  Then  he  put  a  fresh  towel 
around  my  neck.  Then  he  shaved  me.  Then 
he  washed  my  face  and  applied  bay  rum. 
Then  he  dried  my  face.  Then  he  pressed  hot 
towels  on  my  face.  Then  he  messaged  my 
face  and  rubbed  scented  mucilage  on  it.  Then 
he  pressed  hot  towels  on  my  face.  Then  he 
put  witch  hazel  on  my  face.  Then  he  dried  my 
face  and  put  powder  on  it.  Then  he  sat  me 
up  straight  and  shaved  the  back  of  my  neck. 
Then  he  washed  the  back  of  my  neck  and 
treated  it  with  bay  rum,  also  with  witch  hazel. 
Then  he  dried  my  neck  and  powdered  it. 
Then  he  put  hair  tonic  on  my  hair.  Then  he 
combed  my  hair.  Then  he  moistened  his 
finger  and  thumb  with  strong  perfume  and 
applied  it  to  my  eyebrows.  Then  he  took  the 
towel  from  my  neck  and  flecked  the  surplus 
powder  off  my  face.  Then  he  stepped  back 
and  bowed,  while-  I  got  out  of  the  chair. 
Then  the  boy  brushed  my  clothes.  Then  I 
paid  everybody.  Then  I  grabbed  my  hat — 
and  here  I  am."  "How  did  you  get  here  so 
soon  ?"  gasped   his   wife. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Poor  Pat. 
Dame  Fortune's  knocks  are  full  of  shocks. 
You  can  not  nail  her  in  a  box. 
She's  sly  and  shifty  as  a  fox. 

Before    he   made    munitions,    Pat 
Was  eating  at  the  Automat. 
While  he  was  making  guns  and  things 
He  dined  on  viands  fit  for  kings. 

The    war    fell    flat 
Unthrifty    Pat 
Is  eating  at 
The  Automat! 

— Mabel  Houghton   Coityer,   in   Life. 


Mr.  Solf  Speaking. 
We  bombed  your  Red  Cross  hospitals,    we  strafed 

your  open   towns, 
But  war,   you   know,  has  many  just  such   little   ups 

and  downs. 
We  starved  your  men  in  prison  camps,  but  should 

that  make  you  mad? 
Er — by  the   way — too   harsh    a   peace   would    really 

be  too  bad. 

We    murdered    kids    and    women    and    deported    all 

your  men, 
But  when  you  get  severe  with  us,  that's  something 

else  again. 
Shall   peace  be  just  and  durable?     Then   you   had 

best  beware. 
Because    if   you're   strict    with    us    we'll    weep,    we 

will!     So  there!         — Chicago  Evening  Post. 


His  Own  Fault. 
Man's  hair  turns  gray  before  woman's, 
.  That's  kilown  in  every  clime. 
The  explanation's  easy,   for 
He    wears   his   all    the   time. 

— Punch  Bowl. 
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In  time  and  labor  and  money  !  What 
is  ?  Why,  our  Guaranteed  OH 
Burner,  of  course  !  The  biggest 
household -help  and  labor -saver  im- 
aginable.   When  fed  with 

Rotary  Fuel  Oil 

it  gives  you  all  the  heat  you  want. 
No  fuss  —  no  muss  —  no  time  lost. 
Want  to  know  more  about  it  ? 
Phone  or  write  now  ! 

Peninsula  Burner  and  Oil  Co. 

Phone  San  Males  25         Sao  Mateo,  Cal. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  BIdg. 


"The  Author." 
I   write  because  I  love  the  world — I  want  to  help 

the  race; 
My    books   are   net   one-fifty   and    you'll    find   them 

every   place; 
I've    sold    in    hundred    thousands — so    you'll    very 

plainly  see 
How  many  people  I  have  helped — how  many  have 

helped    me. 
They've  dramatized  my  latest  book;  and  though  it 

may  be  trash, 
What    matters    it    to    me    so    long   as    it    brings    in 

the  cash; 
For    just    two    dollars    you    may    hear    me    read — 

my  voice  is  grand. 
For   fifty  cents  additional  you  stay  and  grasp  my 

hand. 

Oh,    Milton,    just   to    think 
You  wasted  precious  ink 
That  I  could  turn  to  money  in  a  way  to  make  you 
blink! 

And  poor   Boccaccio, 
Your    methods    were    so    slow — 
What  worlds  you   might  have   conquered    if   you'd 
gone  out  for  the  dough! — James   IV.  Foley. 
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subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
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WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and  Sick   Room  Supplies 
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A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 
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OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
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Qiaitcy 


Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the    following    department : 

Mrs.  Willis  Walker  entertained  at  luncheon 
Saturday  in  the  Laurel  Court  of  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Bruce  Cornish 
of  Melbourne,  Australia.  Those  asked  to  meet 
the  guest  of  honor  included  Mrs.  Frank  An- 
derson, Mrs.  Edson  Adams,  Mrs.  Clinton  Walker, 
Mrs.  Sliafter  Howard,  Mrs.  Peter  McBean,  Mrs. 
Willard  Wayman,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  Ver- 
non Smith,  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  Mrs.  George  Mc- 
Near,  Mrs.  George  Wheaton,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted, 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Weatherwax,  Miss  Jeanne  Criticos, 
and    Miss  Jennie    Blair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  a  din- 
ner last  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Daniel  Jackling  and  Mrs.  Jackling.  Those  who 
enjoyed  the  affair  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Tobin,  Dr.  Herbert  Moffitt  and  Mrs.  Moffitt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  and 
Mr.    John    Spreckels,    Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  Nuttall  gave  a  dinner  and  bridge 
Friday  evening  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street. 
Her  guests  included  Mrs.  James  Cooper,  Mrs. 
Berthe  Welch,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs.  Russell 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce, 
Mrs.    Charles   Josselyn,    and    Mrs.    Leroy   Nickel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  entertained  at  dinner 
last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raoul  Duval, 
Mrs.  Jane  Selby  Hayne,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin, 
Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  William  Byrne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  in  compliment  to  Baron  Charles 
Huard  and  Baroness  Huard. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  even- 
ing at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club.  His  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mrs.  Jane  Selby  Hayne,  Mrs. 
Relda  Ford  Stott,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr., 
Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Mr. 
Harry  Hunt,  Captain  Wallace  Kirk,  and'  Mr. 
Samuel    Morse. 

Miss  Cornelia  Clampett  gave  a  dance  Thursday 
evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Dorothy  Mann,  who  left 
Saturday  for  New  York.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Benno  Hart,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Betty 
Folger,  Miss  Constance  Hart,  Lieutenant  Robert 
Clampett,  Captain  Wallace  Kirk,  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Hall,  Captain  Robert  Alton,  Mr.  Paul  Ken- 
nedy, Lieutenant  R.  E.  Foster,  and  Mr.  T-erome 
Kuhn. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Ellicott  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day at  the  Hotel  Oakland,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Glendower  Ellicott,  Mrs.  Edwin  Hiller, 
"Mrs.  Claude  Gatch,  Miss  Cassie  Hiller,  and  Miss 
Ruth    Gatch. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    William    Younger. 

Mrs.  George  Cameron  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
last  Thursday,  entertaining  a  group  of  her  friends 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  Those  who  attended 
the  affair  included  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Kohl,  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker, 
Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mrs. 
Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  and  Miss  Maud 
O'Connor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  evening,  their  guests  having  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Eddy  and   Mr.   and  Mrs.   Albert  Dibblee. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  was  a  luncheon  hostess  of 
Thursday,  having  asked  a  group  of  close  friends 
to  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Ralph  McCurdie.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Alger- 
non Gibson,  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne,  Mrs. 
Charles  Flunt,  Jr.,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Marion 
Baker,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Alice  Claire 
Smith,  Miss  Isabel  Jennings,  Miss  Elena  Folger, 
and    Miss    Julia    Van    Fleet. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Lisberger  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  compliment 
to  Baroness  Charles  Huard  and  Mrs.  Tamakichi 
Ohta.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland, 
Mrs.  Will  Irwin,  Mrs.  Milton  Esberg,  Mrs.  Sylvan 
Lisberger,  Mrs.  K.  Fejii,  Mrs.  Francis  Loomis, 
Mrs.  Sewell  Dolliver,  Mrs.  Reuben  Hale,  Miss 
Marion  Delaney,  and  Miss  Katherine  Ball. 

Mrs.  Ryland  Wallace  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  the  Francisca  Club,  her  guests  having  included 
Mrs.  James  Parker,  Mrs.  Richard  Pierce,  Mrs. 
Richard  Sprague,   and   Miss  Maud  Fay. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Williams  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  tea  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
Walter  Boardman,  Mrs.  Gordon  Bromfield,  Mrs. 
Donaldson  Clark,  Miss  Marcia  Fee,  Miss  Janet 
Coleman,  Miss  Louise  Bullock,  Miss  Elizabeth  Fee, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Williams. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  in  Rainbow  Lane  in  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Emily  Pope  and  Lieutenant  Moseley 
Taylor. 

Mrs.  Rcnnie  Pierre  Schwerin  entertained  at 
luncheon  Friday  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  her 
guestr  having  included  Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden, 
Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  Mrs.  Charles 
Jayne.  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mrs.  Mountford 
VVih  .n.  Miss  Maud  Fay,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin, 
3 tu'    Miss  Jennie  Blair. 

:>  i  rs.  James  Parker  gave  a  tea  last  Tuesday  after- 
,-.  at  the  Town  and    Country  Club  in  honor  of 


Baroness  Charles  Huard.  Mrs.  James  Langhornc 
assisted  her  mother  in  receiving  the  guests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  in  honor 
of  Major  Frederick  Hussey,  who  returned  with  the 
Grizzlies.  The  guests  were  Major  Frederick  Hus- 
sey and  Mrs.  Hussey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thome, 
Colonel  Daniel  Jackling  and  Mrs.  Jackling,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Bates,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  Wilson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Law  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  their  home  in  Presidio  Terrace  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Furlow  and  Mr.  Graham 
Grosvenor  of  New  York.  The  guests  included  Dr. 
Max  Rothschild  and  Mrs.  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Bishop. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon Monday  at  the  Hotel   St.   Francis. 

Miss  Betty  George  gave  a  house  party  over 
the  week-end  at  Mare  Island.  Her  guests  included 
Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss 
Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Betty 
Folger,  Miss  Mary  Joy,  Ensign  William  Hall,  En- 
sign Robert  Rathbone,  Mr.  Clark  Crocker,  Mr. 
Howard  Spreckels,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  Mr.  Paul 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.   George  McNear,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mrs.  John  Gill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bourn  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lang- 
horne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent,  Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker,  and 
Mrs.  James  Parker. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  gave  a  dinner-dance  Sat- 
urday evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.. 


ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  KAISER. 


Fairmont  Hotel. 

With  its  many  social  activities  and  the  "Vic- 
tory Convention"  of  the  City  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  the  Fairmont  Hotel  has  been 
the  scene  of  even  more  than  usual  life  this 
week  and  for  the  coming  week  there  promises 
to  be  no  diminution  in  the  gayeties  of  the 
popular  hostelry. 

The  nightly  dances  in  Rainbow  Lane  serve 
to  attract  hundreds  of  devotees  and  the  varied 
entertainment  offered  by  the  Follies  includes 
several  novelties  of  a  high  order.  Vanda 
Hoff's  "Dance  of  India,"  to  the  music  of 
Rimsky-Korsakow's  "Chanson  Indoue,"  de- 
lightfully sung  by  Miss  Eva  Clark,  has  created 
an  artistic  sensation  and  will  be  continued 
by  request,  while  on  Monday  night  Miss 
Pauline  Arthur,  a  clever  singing  comedienne, 
will  make  her  first  appearance  in  a  number  oi 
bright  specialties.  "Carnival  Night,"  every 
Friday,  brings  an  unusually  merry  throng. 
Mme.  Elviera  Wynne,  lyric  soprano,  and  a 
sister  of  Herman  Heller,  the  well-known  vio- 
linist, will  be  the  vocalist  at  the  Fairmont 
lobby  concert  this  Sunday  evening,  when  Rudy 
Seiger  and  his  excellent  orchestra  will  dis- 
course  a   particularly   pleasing  programme. 

Next  Thursday  afternoon  Miss  Zarah  Ethel 
Preble  will  interpret  the  ceremonial  songs  and 
dances  of  the  Zuni  Indians  of  North  America 
in  Rainbow  Lane.  For  many  years  Miss 
Preble  has  been  a  close  student  of  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  Zunis  and  is  said  to 
present  a  novel  and  pleasing  entertainment. 


A  Song  for  Heroes. 
A   song    for   the    heroes   who    saw   the   sign 
And    took    their   place    in    the    battle-line; 
They    were    walls    of    granite    and    gates    of   brass: 
And  they  cried  out  to  God,  "They  shall  not  pass!" 
And  they  hurled   them  back  in  a  storm  of  cheers, 
And  the  sound  will  echo  on  over  the  years. 

And  a  song  for  the  end,  for  the  glorious  end, 
And  the  soldiers  marching  up  over  the  bend 
Of   the   broken    roads    in    gallant    France, 
The   homing   heroes  who   took  the   chance. 
Who  looked  on  life,  and  with  even  breath 
Faced  the  winds   from  the  gulfs  of  death. 
Their  hearts  are  running  on  over  the  graves — 
Over    the   battle- wrecks — over    the    waves — 
Over  the  scarred  fields — over  the   foam — 
On   to   America — on   to   home ! 

And  a  song  for  the  others,   the  heroes  slain 

In  Argonne   Forrest — in    St.   Gobain — 

In  the  flowery  meadows  of  Picardy — 

In    Belgium — in    Italy, 

From   brave   Montello   to  the  sea. 

A  song  for  the  heroes  gone  on  ahead 
To  join  the  hosts  of  the  marching  dead — 
A  song  for  the  souls  that  could  lightly  fling 
Sweet   life  away  as  a   little  thing 
For  the  sake  of  the  mighty  need  of  earth, 
The  need    of  ages   coming   to    birth. 

All  praise  for  the  daring  God  who  gave 
Heroic  souls  that  could   dare  the   grave.* 
Praise  for  the  power  He  laid  on  youth 
To    challenge   disaster   and   die   for   truth. 
What  greater  gift  can  the  High  God  give, 
Than  the  power  to  die  that  the  truth  may  live! 

Glory  to  the  Lord,  the  Hero  of  Heaven, 
He   whose  wounds  in  His   side   are   seven — 
Glory  that  He  gathers  the  heroes  home, 
Out  of  the  red   fields,  out  of  the  foam — 
Gathers  them  out  of  Everywhere, 
Into    the   Camp   that   is   Over  There! 
— Edwin    Markham,     in    the    New    Church    Me$ 
scnger. 


The  American  Red  Cross  reports  that 
8,000,000  women  volunteer  workers  in  this 
country  made  291,000,000  necessary  articles 
during  the  past  seventeen  months.  This  num- 
ber included  253,196,000  surgical  dressings, 
14,089,000  knitted  articles,  1,464,000  refugee 
garments,  and  22,255,000  hospital  garments 
and  supplies. 


When  Emperor  William  of  Germany  enter- 
tained ex-President  Roosevelt  and  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  being  the  "only  private  citi- 
zen who  ever  reviewed  German  troops,"  he 
kept  quiet  about  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  President  he  forced  the  Kaiser  to 
abide  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Exactly  what 
happened  at  the  time  of  Germany's  blockade 
of  Venezuela  was  not  known  for  many  years, 
but  after  the  death  of  Secretary  Hay  the 
latter's  biographer  decided  that  the  story  might 
as  well  be  told.  In  1901  Germany  persuaded 
Italy  and  England  to  join  her  in  blockading 
the  coast  of  Venezuela  until  the  more  or  less 
irresponsible  government  of  that  country 
should  see  to  it  that  long-standing  debts  were 
paid  to  Germans,  Englishmen,  and  Italians. 
What  was  called  a  "pacific  blockade"  was  es- 
tablished in  December.  During  the  following 
year  Secretary  of  State  Hay  vainly  urged  the 
blockaders  to  arbitrate,  but  on  December  8, 
1902,  Germany  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Venezuela,  making  it  plain,  according 
to  Mr.  W.  R.  Thayer  in  his  "Life  of  John 
Hay,"  that  "the  next  steps  would  be  the  bom- 
bardment of  Venezuelan  towns  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  Venezuelan  territory."  Here  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  put  to  a  sharp  test.  "If 
the  United  States  permitted  foreign  nations 
under  the  pretense  of  supporting  their  cred- 
itors' claims  to  invade  a  weak  debtor  state  by 
naval  or  military  expedition  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  its  territory,  what  would  become 
of  the  doctrine  ?"  Furthermore,  Germany 
had  just  before  this  apparently  been  making 
efforts  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere within  striking  distance  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  At  this  point  President  Roosevelt  took 
the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  England  and  Italy  at  once  agreed 
to  come  to  an  understanding,  but  Germany 
refused.  "She  stated  that  if  she  took  pos- 
session of  territory  such  possession  only  be 
'temporary' ;  but  such  possessions  easily,  be- 
come permanent ;  and  besides  it  is  difficult  to 
trust  to  guaranties  which  may  be  treated  as 
'scraps  of  paper.'  "  Here  is  the  way  President 
Roosevelt  taught  the  Kaiser  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  more  than  a  "scrap  of"  paper"  : 

One  day,  when  the  crisis  was  at  its  height, 
he  summoned  to  the  White  House  Dr.  Hoi- 
leben,  the  German  ambassador,  and  told  him 
that  unless  Germany  consented  to  arbitrate, 
the  American  squadron  under  Admiral  Dewey 
would  be  given  orders,  by  noon  ten  days  later, 
to  proceed  to  the  Venezuelan  coast  and  pre- 
vent any  taking  possession  of  Venezuelan  ter- 
ritory. Dr.  Holleben  began  to  protest  that  his 
imperial  master,  having  once  refused  to  arbi- 
trate, could  not  change  his  mind.  The  Presi 
dent  said  that  he  was  not  arguing  the  ques- 
tion, because  arguments  had  already  been 
gone  over  until  no  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  repeating  them ;  he  was  simply 
giving  information  which  the  ambassador 
might  thing  it  important  to  transmit  to  Berlin. 
A  week  passed  in  silence.  Then  Dr.  Hol- 
leben again  called  on  the  President,  but  said 
nothing  of  the  Venezuelan  matter.  When  he 
rose  to  go  the  President  asked  him  about  it, 
and  when  he  stated  that  he  had  received 
nothing  from  his  government,  the  President 
informed  him  in  substance  that,  in  view  of 
this  fact,  Admiral  Dewey  would  be  instructed 
to  sail  a  day  earlier  than  he,  the  President, 
had  originally  mentioned.  Much  perturbed, 
the  ambassador  protested ;  the  President  in- 
formed him  that  not  a  stroke  of  a  pen  had 
been  put  on  paper;  that  if  the  emperor  would 
agree  to  arbitrate  he,  the  President,  would 
heartily  praise  him  for  such  action  and  would 
treat  it  as  taken  on  German  initiative;  but 
that  within  forty-eight  hours  there  must  be 
an  offer  to  arbitrate  or  Dewey  would  sail 
with  the  orders  indicated.  Within  thirty-six 
hours  Dr.  Holleben  returned  to  the  White 
House  and  announced  to  President  Roose- 
velt that  a  dispatch  had  just  come  from  Ber- 
lin, saying  that  the  Kaiser  would  arbitrate. 
Neither  Admiral  Dewey  (who  with  an  Ameri- 
can fleet  was  then  manoeuvring  in  the  West 
Indies)  nor  any  one  else  knew  of  the  step 
that  was  to  be  taken;  the  naval  authorities 
were  merely  required  to  be  in  readiness,  but 
were  not  told  what  for. 

On  the  announcement  that  Germany  had 
consented  to  arbitrate  the  President  publicly 
complimented  the  Kaiser  on  being  so  staunch 
an    advocate    of   arbitration. 

The  humor  of  this  was  probably  relished 
more  in  the  White  House  than  in  the  palace 
at  Berlin.  The  Kaiser  suggested  that  the 
President  should  act  as  arbiter,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  ready  to  serve ;  but  Mr.  Hay 
dissuaded  him.  Mr.  Hay  had  permitted  Mr. 
Herbert  W.  Bowen,  American  minister  to 
Venezuela,  to  act  as  arbitrator  for  that  coun- 
try, and  Mr.  Bowen  regarded  it  as  improper 
that  the  United  States,  which  also  had  claims 
against  Venezuela,  should  sit  in  judgment  on 
that  case.  Mr,  Hay,  desirous  of  validating 
The  Hague  Tribunal,  saw  a  further  advan- 
tage in  referring  to  it  this  very  important 
contention.  The  President  acquiesced  there- 
fore, and  Venezuela's  claims  went  to  The 
Hague    for    arbitrament. — Literary   Digest. 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"  The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 

Dancing  in  Rainbow  Lane 

NORMAN  FLOOR 

Nightly,  except  Sunday,  between  7  and  1 

VANDA  HOFF  and  FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

CARNIVAL  EVERY  FRIDAY  NIGHT 

Afternoon  Tea  with  Music 

Daily  from  4:30  to  6 


Came  from  Oklahoma. 

The  only  effort  at  direct  diplomacy  made  in 
the  gorgeous  chambers  of  the  Foreign  Office 
at  Quai  d'Orsay  on  the  opening  day  of  the  con- 
ference was  essayed  by  an  indomitable  news- 
paper correspondent  from  Oklahoma,  who  was 
breezy  as  the  Kansas  prairie,  and  who  would 
ask  Clemenceau  for  a  match  as  soon  as  a  cat 
could  wink   its  eye. 

Within  the  famous  room  were  presidents, 
premiers,  and  ministers  and  without  were  a 
score  of  correspondents.  Well  they  knew 
how  futile  it  would  be  to  try  to  enter  the 
salon.  In  fact  they  considered  it  something 
of  a  sensation  when  Clemenceau  opened  the 
door  on  one  occasion  and  poked  out  his  nose 
and  white  mustache  for  an  instant. 

For  in  that  fleeting  moment  the  newspaper 
men  saw  the  peace  commissioners  at  their 
tables,  the  gold  and  crystal  and  tapestries  be- 
ing dimmed  somewhat  by  a  smoke  screen  just 
as  that  which  might  be  thrown  over  a  cigar- 
loving  convention  of  commercial  travelers. 

The  Oklahoman  arrived  late.  Taking  his 
card  of  credentials  from  his  pocket  he  strode 
immediately  to  the  door  and  started  to  open 
it.  Flunkeys  representing  almost  as  many 
nationalities  as  there  are  peace  delegates  . 
rushed  to  the  defense  of  the  sacred  door  with 
a  chorus  of  exclamations.  The  Oklahoman, 
in  the  midst  of  their  waving  arms,  calmly  re- 
iterated his  original  assertion  that  he  had  been 
sent  from  Oklahoma  to  cover  the  conference 
and  was  going  inside. 

Finally  a  flunkey  was  found  who  under- 
stood English,  and  when  he  translated  his 
fellow-flunkeys,  acting  in  concert  like  a  foot- 
ball line,  shoved  the  Oklahoman  back  from 
the  double-doored  vestibule  into  the  anteroom. 

The  Oklahoman  sat  down  in  a  little  gold 
chair  in  the  anteroom  somewhat  dazed,  but 
after  looking  over  the  Gobelin  cherubim,  the 
brilliant  chandeliers  and  splendid  draperies 
for  awhile,  he  apparently  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Oklahoma  never  had  anything 
on  even  the  anteroom  and  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon  there,  seemingly 
content,  but  deeply  pondering  over  the  pe- 
culiarities of  peace  commissions  and  flunkeys. 
— Los  Angeles  Times  Correspondence. 


PIERCE -ARROW 

7-passenger  touring  car  for  sale  to  close 
an  estate.  Perfect  condition.  Price  mode- 
rate. Apply  Class  A.  Garage,  737  Post 
St.,  S.  F. 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

11  cents  fare  to  San  Francisco 

300  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  single  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractive  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300 

W.  W.  WHITECOTTON,  Proprietor  and  Manager 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes*  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where    *  Thinking  People  " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte  "s  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  Life. 

Polo  at  Del  Monte  Commences  Febuary  1st. 

Del  Monte  Lodge  at  Pebble  Beach  will  open  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22d. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  NEAR  EIGHTH 

Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
glass-enclosed  Sun  Room  on 
the  Roof,  with  its  tea  service 
each  afternoon,  and  dancing 
Saturday  night — and  a  garage 
free  for  guests'  use — emphasize 
the  Whitcomb's  up-to-dateness. 


February  1,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 


ments  to   and  from    this    city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelton  Elkins,  who  returned  last 
Friday  from  Santa  Barbara,  passed  the  week-end 
at   Del    Monte. 

Miss  Josephine  Ross  and  her  house  guest,  Miss 
Mary  Delafield  of  New  York,  have  gone  to  Sati- 
coy  to  visit  the  former's  brother-in-law  and  sister, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Lloyd    Butler. 

Mr.  Seth  Mann  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Dorothy 
Mann,  left  Saturday  for  New  York,  where  they 
will    remain    for    several   weeks. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  was  a  recent  visitor 
in  California,  sailed  Saturday  for  London  to  join 
her   daughter,    Mrs.    John    Ward. 

Mr.  Atan  Lowcry  arrived  in  San  Francisco  last 
■week  en  route  to  the  home  of  his  father,  Mr. 
Frederick  Lowery,  in  Honolulu.  Mr.  Lowery's 
engagement  to  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black  was  an- 
nounced several  days  ago  and  their  wedding  will 
take  place  upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Lowery  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gill  and  their  children, 
■who  have  been  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Hitchcock  since  their  arrival  from  Redlands,  have 
taken  an  apartment  at  Stanford  Court  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  are  guests  of  the 
latter's  father,  Mr.  Henry  Bothin,  at  his  home  in 
Santa   Barbara. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Clampett  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  March  Field,  near  Riverside,  to  visit  his 
father,  Dr.  Frederick  Clampett,  who  has  just 
returned    from    France. 

Miss  Anne  Dibblee  left  during  the  week  to  re- 
sume her  studies  at  Catonsville,  Maryland. 

Miss  Betty  George  passed  the  week-end  in  San 
Francisco  with  Miss  Anne  Peters  at  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Miss  George's 
father,  Captain  Henry  George,  U.  S.  N.,  will 
leave   for  New   York  the  first  of  February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  and  Miss  Josephine 
Grant,  who  have  been  visiting  in  New  York  for 
several  weeks,  returned  a  few  days  ago  to  their 
residence  on    Broadway. 

Mrs.  Loren  Van  Home  arrived  several  days  ago 
from  her  home  in  Merced  and  has  been  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  Helen  Bassett  at  her  home  on  Vallejo 
Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Raymond  has  returned  to  Santa 
Barbara,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Raymond  came  to  welcome  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Lieutenant  George  Raymond  and 
Mrs.  Raymond,  upon  their  arrival  from  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  Clampett,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
has  been  stationed  in  Texas,  has  received  his  dis- 
charge from  the  army  and  will  return  to  San 
Francisco  within  the  near  future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  passed  the 
week-end  at  their  home  in  Rutherford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Meischke-Smith,  who  had 
anticipated  leaving  for  England  this  week,  have 
postponed  their  departure  until  the  latter  part  of 
February. 

Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  who  has  been  the  guest  of 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  in  New  York, 
has  gone  to  Washington  for  a  sojourn  of  several 
days. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie  has  been  passing  a  few 
days  in  San  Francisco  this  week  from  her  home 
in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  McCurdie,  who  arrived  here 
last  week  from  the  East,  left  Thursday  for  Med- 
ford,   Oregon,   to   visit  the    former's   relatives. 

Mr.  Morgan  Chamberlin,  who  has  been  the  guest 
of  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard  Chamberlin,  at  the  Fairmont,  left  Sunday 
evening  for  his  home  in  Boston.  Mr.  Chamberlin 
has  been  in  the  service  and  has  been  stationed  in 
Texas  until  the  last  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Cates  and  their  children 
will  remain  in  Washington  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter  instead  of  reopening  their  home  on  Rus- 
sian   Hill    as   they    had    anticipated. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Olivia  Pillsbury,  have  returned  to  their  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue  from  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  on 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

Lieutenant  William  Parrott  has  received  his  dis- 
charge from  the  service  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Par- 
rott at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Alice  Keeler,  who  has  been  at  Fort  Bayard, 
New  Mexico,  for  several  months,  will  arrive  within 
the  week  to  visit  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starr 
Keeler,   in  their  apartments  at  the  Clift  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  left  last  week  for  Santa 
Barbara  to  visit  Mrs.  Duncan  Edwards.  During 
the  matron's  absence  her  mother,  Mrs.  James 
Keeney,  and  Miss  Helen  Keeney  are  staying  at  the 
Walker  home  in  Atherton. 

Miss  Hannah  Hohart  who  has  been  in  France 
for  more  than  a  year,  returned  last  week  to  the 
United  States  and  joined  her  mother,  Mrs.  Charles 
Wheeler,  at  her  home  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl  has  been  spending  several 
days  in  Burlingame  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Gerald    Rathbone. 

Captain  Wendell  Kuhn,  who  has  been  stationed 
at  Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey,  is  en  route  to  his  home 
in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Matthews  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  from  New  York  and  are  guests  of  the 
latter's  mother,  Mrs.  Edgar  De  Pue,  at  her  home 
on    Sacramento   Street. 

Baron  Jan  Carel  Van  Eck  and  Baroness  Van 
Eck  have  returned  to  their  home  on  Washington 
Street   from  a  visit  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Charles  Chapman,  who  recently  visited  in 
San  Francisco,  has  returned  to  Washington,  where 
he  will  reside  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Mrs.  Chapman  and  their  little  daughter  are  visiting 
in  Los  A.igeles. 

Mrs.  James  Parker  spent  the  week-end  in  San 
Mateo  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam   Bourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Owen  have  been  passing 
several  days  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Owen  arrived  recently  from  their  home  in  Medford, 


Oregon,  and  have  been  visiting  throughout  the 
state. 

Mrs.  Ryland  Wallace  returned  last  week  to  San 
Francisco,  after  having  passed  the  early  wintei 
season  in  Washington.  Captain  Bradley  Wallace, 
who  was  with  his  mother  during  the  winter,  will 
remain  in  the  Eastern  city  for  several  weeks 
longer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Ryone  have  returned  to  their 
apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel  from  a  visit  to 
New  York. 

Lieutenant  Elmer  Jennings  has  returned  from 
Camp  Mills,  New  York,  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  returned  Sunday 
from  New  York,  where  they  passed  several 
months,  and  have  reopened  their  home  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs  re- 
turned Friday  from  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chapin   Tubbs   in   Calistoga. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Monterey  from  a  sojourn  at  the  Hillcrest  apart- 
ments on    California    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  who  returned  re- 
cently from  Riverside,  are  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Moody  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  J.  W. 
Buhlert,  Boston;  Dr.  R.  H.  Brown,  Chicago;  Mr. 
J.  S.  Potter,  Calistoga;  Lieutenant  F.  B.  Seay, 
Camp  Jackson,  South  Carolina;  Mr.  H.  N.  Fry, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  Philip  D.  Wilson,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  Fred  Doney,  Missoula,  Montana;  Mr. 
J.  W.  Kennear,  Stockton;  Dr.  J.  B.  Hester  and 
Mrs.  Hester,  Waco,  Texas;  Mr.  F.  J.  Pardee,  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  J.  H.  Hall,  Fresno;  Mr.  H.  A.  Jung- 
witz,  Spokane;  Mr.  J.  A.  Leatherman,  Portland; 
Mr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Seattle;  Mr.  C.  H.  Brown,  Los 
Angeles;    Dr.    C.    F.    English,    Stockton. 


GERMANY  AND  EDUCATION. 


In  an  essay  on  the  place  which  mathematics 
should  occupy  in  the  educational  curriculum 
in  England,  C.  H.  P.  Mayo,  the  British  editor, 
has  some  pertinent  remarks  to  make  on  the 
reaction  from  German  materialism.  He  ob- 
serves : 

"I  start  with  this  as  an  education  axiom, 
that  school  work  is  primarily  meant  to  be  a 
training  and  that  its  purpose  is  to  keep  alive 
and  develop  the  higher  possibilities  of  the 
human  spirit.  We  had  become  so  blinded 
by  the  commercial  success  of  the  German  or- 
ganization, by  the  ingenuity  of  their  applica- 
tions of  scientific  discoveries,  that  we  were 
fast  learning  to  believe  that  our  education 
was  inferior  to  theirs  ;  we  were  beginning  to 
think  that  they  were  the  leaders  of  the  world 
in  knowledge  and  power;  we  had  seen  and 
weighed  their  materialism  and  found  it  both 
pleasant  to  the  eye  and  of  goodly  weight  in 
the  balance  of  things  which  seemed  to  mat- 
ter ;  we  had  seen  that  their  schools  and  uni- 
versities made  the  German  men  efficient  ma- 
chines, capable  linguists,  enterprising  in  push, 
powerful  in  their  ability  to  adapt  scientific 
facts  and  formula;  to  articles  of  commercial 
utility  and  practical  value  ;  we  had  seen  them 
taking  their  cheap  wares,  shoddy  though  they 
often  were,  into  many  lands  with  the  bag- 
man's acumen  and  docility  and  servility;  we 
had  seen  them  become  rich  beyond  the  dreams 
of  Monte  Cristo  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
and  we  forgot  or  did  not  know  that  a  na- 
tion organized  to  this  extent  is  a  nation 
spiritually  dead.  .  .  .  We  are  fighting  to 
kill  that  spirit  of  materialism  which  is  the 
very  ideal  of  German  education  and  which  is 
the  incarnation  of  a  standard  of  utility.  And 
it  is  just  because  mathematics  is  a  subject 
which  can  so  easily  be  turned  to  a  debased 
ideal,  as  if  it  had  only  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  commercial  utility,  that  it  is  important  to 
consider  what  is  really  its  purpose  in  educa- 
tion  and   its   educational  value." 


UNDER  FRENCH  RULE. 

With  the  curiosity  of  one  who  has  had 
to  do  with  Morocco  for  thirty  years,  I  have 
profited  by  the  return  from  a  visit  to  that 
country  o  f  Colonel  Webb  C.  Hayes,  son  of 
President  Hayes,  to  secure  recent  informa- 
tion of  general  interest,  says  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Colonel  Hayes  was  accredited  by  our  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  was  enabled  to  secure 
means  of  transportation  which,  by  themselves, 
would  show  how  completely  Morocco  has  been 
pacified  and  materially  civilized  in  less  than 
half  a  dozen  years  under  the  French  Resident- 
General,    Lyautey. 

General  Lyautey 's  headquarters  are  at  Ra- 
bat, in  French  Morocco.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  1914  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
expelled  all  Germans  and  Austrians  from  Tan- 
gier and  French  Morocco.  Many  of  them 
took  refuge  in  Spain,  but  some  escaped  and 
settled  in  Spanish  Morocco.,  where  they  have 
instigated  the  mountain  Moors  not  only 
against  the  French  in  French  Morocco,  but 
also  against  the  Spanish  in  Spanish  Morocco. 
They  continue  to  be  a  source  of  trouble,  to 
both  countries.  There  are  supposed  to  be 
75,000  Spanish  troops  at  strategic  points  in 
Spanish  Morocco.  The  international  zone  con- 
tinues to  be  governed  under  the  conditions  of 
the  powers  represented. 

"Mr.  Blake,  the  American  Consul  at  Tan- 
gier," said  Colonel  Hayes,  "secured  the  neces- 
sary papers  and  passports  and  a  motor-car  with 
gasoline  for  me  to  make  the  trip  to  Fez  in 
the  interior.  Thence,  after  an  interview  with 
General  Lyautey,  I  was  to  proceed  to  Rabat 
and  Casablanca,  a  motor  trip  of  nearly  500 
miles  of  the  border  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara, 
which  few  sane  men  would  undertake  in  the 
month  of  August.     I  had  conferences  with  the 


over  a  magnificent  road,  and  we  reached  the 
Hotel  dc  la  Tour  Hassan  in  time  for  dinner. 

"General  Lyautey  has  restored  numerous 
Moorish  mosques  and  gardens;  and  in  every 
case  he  has  desired  to  reproduce  the  original 
.Moorish  design.  In  fact,  his  entire  adminis- 
tration in  Morocco  has  been  most  beneficial 
in  preserving  the  original  Moorish  design  and 
Moorish  character.  In  Moorish  cafes  he  per- 
mits only  Moorish  drinks  to  be  sold.  In  every 
way  he  tries  to  keep  alive  the  Moorish  cus- 
toms and  the  Moorish  life  of  the  people. 

"At  Mekinez,  on  the  road  from  Fez  to 
Rabat,  he  has  nearly  finished  the  largest  and 
finest  Moorish  structure  I  have  ever  seen,  as  a 
general  hospital  for  the  French  troops  in  Mo- 
rocco. At  Rabat  there  are  numerous  build- 
ings in  construction  for  the  permanent  resi- 
dence of  the  French.  At  Casablanca,  the  sea- 
port of  Morocco,  there  are  now  nnder  con- 
struction a  large  number  of  buildings  to  be 
used  for  the  permanent  occupancy  of  the 
French  troops  and  for  the  storage  of  supplies, 
in  addiiton  to  large  hospitals  and  aviation 
establishments  for  aeroplanes  and  hydroplanes. 
In  fact,  there  is  everything  required  for  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  establishment.  During 
the  current  year,  in  Casablanca  alone,  public 
works  were  adjudicated  to  an  estimated 
amount  of  $2,500,000. 

"We  left  Rabat  on  a  narrow-gauge  motor 
train  to  Casablanca  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  arrived  at  seven,  and  were  taken  to  the 
Hotel  Central.  Colonel  Didier,  acting  com- 
mander, spent  the  next  day  with  us  showing 
the  huge  possibilities  of  Casablanca.  It  is  laid 
out  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  be  the  futufc 
metropolis  of  Africa.  The  Colonel,  with  three 
French  officers,  entertained  us  at  an  elegant 
dinner  at  the  Roi  de  la  Biere.  He  gave  us  in- 
formation relative  to  the  quantity  of  cement 
required  to   extend  the  breakwater  about  200 


British   Minister,    Sir  H.   E.  White,   and  Raid  i  yards-     He  estimated  it  at  10,000  tons.     This 


Sir  Harry  Maclean,  both  of  them  long  resident 
in  Morocco.  Then,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  left  Tangier  in  an  automobile,  accom- 
panied by  the  Legation  dragoman  as  guide  ana 
interpreter. 

"The  motor  car  had  been  engaged  at  thirty 
dollars  a  day.  We  carried  ten  cases  of  gaso- 
line, which  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  round  trip,  some  five  or  six  hundred 
miles.  We  were  supplied  with  special  pass- 
ports to  the  Spanish  and  French  officials,  and 
started  off  in  pleasant  anticipations,  in  spite 
of  the  -heat  of  the  sun  and  the  sirocco  which 
might  blow  up  from  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 
This  would  have  made  it  a  trying  experience 
in  the  month  of  August.  We  had  our  first 
blow-out  before  passing  out  of  the  interna- 
tional zone  of  Tangier  within  an  hour  of  our 
departure ;  and  we  had  our  second  blow-out 
in  the  Spanish  zone.  We  soon  met  camps  of 
Spanish  soldiers  engaged  very  leisurely  in 
building  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  track.    There 


would  largely  increase  the  facilities  of  the 
port,  and  the  protection  of  ships  while  load- 
ing  and   unloading. 

"There  were  awaiting  shipment  at  Casa- 
blanca 15,000  tons  of  wheat,  which  will  have 
been  increased  by  an  equal  amount  by  the 
middle  of  this  month.  At  Saffi,  150  miles  south 
west  of  Casablanca,  there  were  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  awaiting  shipment  45,000  tons,  and 
additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  this 
amount.  There  is  a  possibility  of  securing 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  in  considerable  number, 
and  also  hides,  sheep  pelts  and  goat  skins. 
A  ship  dispatched  to  Casablanca  loaded  with 
cement  and  gasoline  might  have  a  return  cargo 
of  wheat,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  hides  and 
skins. 

"On  Tuesday  the  Colonel  telephoned  me 
that  the  steamer  for  Bordeaux  had  returned 
from  the  south,  and  that  I  could  go  on  board 
that  night.  At  ten  o'clock  Wednesday  morn- 
ng   the    steamer    sailed,    and,    with   a    smooth 


is  little  to  show  for  the  three  years'  work,  and     sea  a11  the  way-  docked  at  Bordeaux  on  Sat 


According  to  the  Director  of  Publicity  for 
the  Food  Administration  forces  in  New  York, 
the  New  York  State  and  city  papers  in  the 
period  from  September  26,  1917,  to  December 
31,1918,  published  16,785  columns  of  infor- 
mation, or  four  and  one-half  miles  of  pub- 
licity, concerning  food  regulations  and  other 
things  necessary  for  the  public  to  know.  From 
December  8,  1917,  to  December  31,  1918, 
while  Federal  Food  Board  and  State  Food 
Commission  activities  were  in  progress,  New 
York  city  papers  contributed  2,385  columns  of 
space,  including  345  editorials.  Thirty-six 
issues  of  a  ready-to-print  weekly  bulletin 
called  "Keep  Old  Glory  Waving"  resulted  in 
14,400  columns  of  publicity  in  up-State  papers. 


The  language  of  the  Lithuanian  people  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world.  It  strikingly 
resembles  some  of  the  ancient  tongues  and 
seems  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Slavic  and  German.  Although  the  Lithuan- 
ians were  surrounded  for  centuries  by  Russian, 
German  and  Polish  influences,  they  managed 
to  preserve  their  speech  in  its  original  pur- 
ity. In  richness  of  vocabulary,  Lithuanian  is 
only  equalled  by  English.  Many  of  the  75,000 
words  are  almost  identical  with  the  corre- 
sponding Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanskrit  words.  So 
well  have  some  of  the  primitive  character- 
istics of  the  language  been  preserved  in  the 
undisturbed  backwaters  of  Lithuania  that,  if 
ft  were  possible  for  the  Romans  and  Greeks 
to  rise  from  their  graves,  they  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  understanding  whole  sen- 
tences as  spoken  by  the  Lithuanians  today, 
while  these  could  just  as  easily  understand 
some  of  the  phrases  of  the  Sanskrit. 


it  will  take  at  least  as  much  more  time  to 
finish  the  grading  of  the  Spanish  zone.  At 
Arbaoua  we  entered  the  French  zone  and 
pushed  on  to  where  the  road  divides,  one 
branch  going  to  Rabat  and  the  other  to  Fez 
in   the   interior. 

"In  the  meantime  we  were  having  more 
blow-outs,  the  equipment  proving  to  be  very 
poor,  and  by  five  o'clock  our  chauffeur  an- 
nounced that  he  had  no  more  inner  tubes. 
Our  dragoman,  who  had  much  experience  and 
was  resourceful,  showed  him  how  to  use  straw 
n  the  outer  casings  and  by  this  means  we 
were  able  to  get  within  twenty  miles  of  Fez. 
Then  the  chauffeur  reported  that  he  could 
proceed  no  further  and  we  abandoned  the  car. 
"I  secured  a  Moroccan  soldier  and  gave  him 
a  note  to  the  commanding  officer  at  the  French 
military  post  of  Fort  Petit  Jean  with  the  re- 
quest to  send  us  a  car  if  possible,  and  if  not, 
to  telephone  to  Fez  to  request  that  a  car  "be 
sent  out  for  us.  We  found  the  French  agent 
of  a  road  contractor  who  gave  us  supper  and 
fixed  up  a  place  for  me  to  sleep,  while  the 
dragoman  slept  in  the  car.  The  Moorish 
soldier  lost  his  message  and  did  not  reach 
the  French  post  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  commanding  officer,  however,  tele- 
phoned to  Fez  at  half-past  nine,  another  car 
reached  us  near  the  Moorish  village  of  Zagota. 
So  we  were  able  to  get  to  Fez  about  noon. 
The  chauffeur  came  along  with  us  to  Fez,  but 
he  was  unable  to  get  supplies  and  we  dismissed 
him,  as  he  had  utterly  failed  in  keeping  his 
contract.  He  had  used  one  case  and  one  tin 
of  gasoline  before  he  abandoned  the  trip  ;  and 
we  had  left  one  case  at  Alkazar  and  three 
cases  and  one  tin  at  Fort  Petit  Jean.  In 
Fez,  at  the  Hotel  de  France,  we  enjoyed  a 
much  needed  bath. 

"General  Lyautey,  French  Resident  General, 
was  to  reach  Fez  on  the  following  day  from 
the  Morocco-Algerian  border,  where  he  had 
carried  on  a  successful  campaign  against  the 
rebels.  I  called  on  General  Cherrier,  com- 
manding officer  at  Fez,  and,  after  inspecting 
his  headquarters,  he  took  us  on  a  motor  trip 
to  the  interesting  points  near  the  city. 

"To  take  us  to  Rabat  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  then  to  Casablanca,  the  General  tendered 
the  use  of  a  French  military  car  in  charge  of 
Captain  de  Felcourt.  This  trip  of  240  kilo- 
metres  (150  milesj    was  made  in  record  time 


urday,  late  in  the  night.  Sunday  I  reached 
Paris,  scarcely  four  days  after  leaving  Casa- 
blanca far  down  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Mo- 
rocco." 

With  such  words  telling  of  quick  transit. 
Colonel  Hayes  concluded  his  account  of  what 
a  few  days  had  shown  him  of  modernized  Mo- 
rocco. Those  of  us  who  knew  the  Morocco  of 
Pierre  Loti  cannot  help  contrasting  it  with  the 
slow,  interminable  caravans  in  which  we  strove 
to  catch  passing  glimpses  of  a  mediaeval  Moroc- 
co. In  scarcely  more  time  than  this  destructive 
war  a  French  general  has  constructed  there  a 
land  ready  to  leap  into  the  business  competi- 
tion of  the  world  with  its  corn  and  cattle 
and  labor.  North  Africa  was  the  granary  of 
Rome,  and  the  remains  of  the  Roman  city  of 
Volubilis  are  being  excavated  by  those  who 
seek  testimony   of   ancient   grandeur. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"This  fish  is  very  rich."  "Yes,  it  is  well 
supplied  with  bones." — New  York  Globe. 

Miss  Gush — I  just  adore  caviar,  don't  you? 
Miss  Green — I  never  heard  him  except  on  the 
phonograph. — Houston   Post. 

"When  I  get  a  car,  I  want  one  which  will 
suit  me."  "Then,  my  dear,  you  had  better  get 
a  runabout." — Baltimore  American. 

Mrs.  Flatbush — Is  your  husband  a  good 
golfer?  Mrs.  Bensonhurst — Well,  he  doesn't 
swear,  if  that's  what  you  mean. — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

She — "Would  you  leave  your  home  for  me? 
He — I'd  leave  a  baseball  game  in  the  ninth 
inning  with  the  score  a  tie. — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

"You  used  to  laugh  at  prunes  as  an  article 
of  daily  food."  "I'm  still  laughing  at  'em. 
When  I  see  'em  coming  on  the  table  I  laugh 
for  joy." — Washington   Star.. 

Mrs.'  Henpeck — She's  very  pretty,  but  she 
hardly  says  a  word.  I  can't  understand  why 
so  many  men  propose  to  her.  Mr.  Henpeck — 
I   can. — London   Answers. 

"Are  you  of  the  opinion,  James,"  asked  a 
slim-looking  man  of  his  companion,  "that  Dr. 
Smith's  medicine  does  any  good?"     "Not  un- 
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less  you  follow  the  directions."  "What  are 
the  directions?"  "Keep  the  bottle  tightly 
corked."— Tit-Bits. 

"How  did  the  shortage  of  gasoline  affect 
you?"'  "Well,  it  was  a  kind  of  comfort  to 
know  offhand  exactly  why  the  old  machine 
wouldn't  run."' — Washington  Star. 

"Don't  you  play  the  piano,  Miss  Archer?" 
"I'm  afraid  not."  "Don't  you  sing,  then?" 
"Not  a  note."  "Miss  Archer — Jenny — will 
you  marry  me?" — London  Saturday  Journal. 

Wifie — Richard,  are  we  going  to  the  Blanks' 
dance  or  not?  If  we  are,  it's  time  for  me  to 
dress.  If  not,  I  must  put  a  mustard  plaster 
on  my  chest  and  go  straight  to  bed. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Things  seem  crowded  here  in  Switzer- 
land." "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  "they 
are."  "All  sorts  of  people  about."  "Quite 
so,  sir.  Dou  you  mind  rooming  with  an  ex- 
king?" — Judge. 

"What  did  the  old  man  say  when  you  told 
him  you  wanted  .to  marry  his  daughter  ?" 
"Asked  if  I  could  support  him  in  the  same 
style  his  daughter  had  accustomed  him  to." — 
Baltimore  American. 

"Xobody  knows  how  that  friend  of  yours 
stands  on  the  tariff,"  said  Senator  Sorghum. 
"He's  liable  to  vote  any  old  way."  "I  thought 
he  was  in  favor  of  protection."  "He  is.  Self- 
protection." — Washington  Star. 

"Hubby,  if  I  were  to  die  would  you  marry 
again  ?"  "That  question  is  hardly  fair,  my 
dear."  "Wny  not?"  "If  I  were  to  say  yes 
you  wouldn't  like  it,  and  to  say  never  again 
wouldn't   sound  nice." — Pittsburg  Sun. 

"Somebody  should  stand  up  for  the  street 
railways,"  exclaimed  the  man  who  believes  in 
fair  play.  "Sir,"  exclaimed  the  protesting  citi- 
zen, "as  a  passenger  I  have  stood  up  for  them 
twice  a  day  for  years." — Washington  Star. 

"It  says  here  that  a  Missouri  man  boasts 
that  he  has  an  umbrella  that  has  been  in  his 
possession  for  twenty  years,"  said  Smith. 
"Well,"  replied  Jones,  "that's  long  enough. 
He  ought  to  return  it." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"Bliggins  says  he  ought  to  have  a  medal 
for  courage."  "But  he  never  got  into  the  real 
fighting."  "He  admits  it.  And  he  says  it  re- 
quired a  lot  of  courage  to  keep  showing  up  in 
a  uniform  day  after  day  at  the  club," — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"Do  you  think  there's  any  chance  for  me 
to    buy    one    o'    them    tanks?"    asked    Farmer 
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Cobbles.  "Why,  I  don't  know.  What  in  the 
world  do  you  want  with  a  tank?"  "I'm  tired 
o'  these  road  hogs  in  big  tourin'  cars  crowdin' 
my*  flivver  into  ditches.  I'd  like  to  jog  down 
the  road  a  piece  in  a  tank,  just  to  see  what 
would  happen." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"I  hear  your  daughter  is  getting  on 
famously."  "For  a  girl  of  eighteen  she  is  do- 
ing very  well."  "What  is  it  she  is  doing?" 
"Writing  those  serial  stories  of  married  life 
that  the  women  are  enjoying  so  much." — 
Louisz-illc  Courier-Journal. 

Boss — You're  late  again,  young  man.  What 
excuse  have  you  got  to  offer  this  time  ? 
Willie  Wisehead — The  slippery  pavements,  sir. 
Every  time  I  took  a  step  I  slipped  back  two. 


Boss — You  did,  eh  ?  Then  how  did  you  ever 
get  here  ?  Willie  Wisehead — I  started  back 
home,  sir. — Judge. 

Examiner — Well,  my  good  boy,  can  you  tell 
me  what  vowels  are  ?  First  Boy — Vowls,  zux  ? 
Ess,  of  course,  I  can.  Examiner — Tell  me, 
then,  what  are  vowels?  First  Boy  (grinning 
at  the  simplicity  of  the  question) — Vowls,  zur!. 
Why,  vowls  be  chickens. — Farm  and  Home. 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  this  new  cure? 
Do  you  think  walking  through  the  grass  will 
make  a  person  healthy?"  asked  the  boarding- 
house  lady  at  the  table.  "Well,  it  seems  to 
have  made  this  beef  pretty  tough,"  replied 
the  boarder,  trying  hard  to  cut  his  steak. — 
Tit-Bits. 
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A  Sunday  Law. 

Public  indifference  toward  the  doings  of  the  legis- 
lature, never  more  marked  than  at  the  present  time, 
should  not  be  carried  too  far.  An  unwatched  legislature 
may  do  even  more  mischief  than  the  legislature  that  has 
received  a  mandate,  or  thinks  it  has.  to  reform  the  race 
in  the  course  of  a  single  session.  From  the  latter 
variety  we  are  still  suffering  and  for  its  follies  we  are 
still  paying.  The  prying  fingers  of  innumerable  com- 
missions constitute  a  plague  and  a  paralysis.  They 
have  not  abated  a  single  evil  and  they  have  created 
many  new  ones.  They  have  been  an  unmitigated 
nuisance. 

But  we  can  not  rob  the  legislature  of  its  power  for 
mischief  by  looking  the  other  way.  For  example,  a 
Sunday  law  has  just  been  introduced  into  the  senate 
and  the  assembly.  It  may  be  passed,  since  there  are  no 
limits  to  what  may  be  done  by  persuasion,  persistence, 
and  money.  The  proposed  law  divides  all  human 
occupations  into  two  categories — those  that  may  be  pur- 
sued on  Sunday  and  those  that  may  not.  We  do  not 
know  the  principle  upon  which  the  discrimination  is 
based  unless  it  be  the  personal  proclivities  of  the  pro- 
moters. For  example,  you  may  sell  ice-cream,  but  you 
are  forbidden  to  make  it.  Restaurants  may  remain  open, 
hut  delicatessen  stores  may  not.  Bath-houses  are  per- 
mitted, but  boathouses  are  not.  All  business  offices  must 
be  closed  and  any  one  doing  any  Sunday  work  in 
them  becomes  a  criminal.  Transfer  companies  are  not 
to  operate  and  you  are  forbidden  to  hire  a  messenger 


boy.  Physicians  may  give  immediate  relief,  btit  they 
may  not  open  their  offices.  It  becomes  the  special  duty 
of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
and  of  every  legal  official  and  policeman  in  California 
to  hunt  down  and  to  prosecute  every  one  guilty  of 
violating  the  Sabbath.  If  they  fail  to  do  so  they  also 
become  criminals  and  will  be  fined  or  imprisoned.  This 
law  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Dennett  of  Modesto 
and  by  Assemblyman  Brooks  of  Oakland.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  constituents  of  these  persons  will  presently  and 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  cause  their  retirement  to 
the  obscurity  from  which  they  ought  never  to  have 
emerged. 

That  the  law  is  a  piece  of  fanatical  bigotry,  assinine 
in  conception  and  malignant  in  intent,  goes  without 
saying.  Unfortunately  this  is  by  no  means  a  guar- 
antee of  its  rejection.  It  will  be  rejected  if  the  elec- 
torate makes  known  its  opinion  in  good  time.  Other- 
wise it  may  pass,  and  then  we  shall  have  to  deplore 
a  most-  grievous  blow  against  religion  and  a  further 
outrage  to  the  dignity  of  the  law. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

New  York,  January  31,  1919. 
I  know  of  no  better  place  to  study  the  public  mind 
than  a  long-distance  railroad  train.  There  is  almost 
always  fair  representation  of  classes,  interests,  and 
types;  and  there  is  further  advantage  in  the  fact  that 
everybody  has  time  to  kill,  with  the  freedom  from 
restraint  which  accompanies  detachment  from  home. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  men — and  women — will  com- 
monly reveal  to  strangers  that  which  wild  horses  might 
not  drag  from  them  under  ordinary  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances. As  I  looked  over  my  fellow-passengers  in 
the  train  which  pulled  out  from  Oakland  Mole  last 
Friday  morning  for  "all  points  East"  my  reflection  was 
that  here  was  about  as  mixed  a  company  as  could  be 
brought  together,  and  that  I  might  find  in  it  a  cross- 
section,  so  to  speak,  of  public  sentiment  with  respect 
to  the  supreme  issue  before  the  American  people.  So 
in  the  course  of  the  four  days'  journey  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  I  probed  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred minds  with  variations  of  the  query:  "What  is 
your  idea  about  the  government  and  the  railroads?" 
What  follows  reflects  pretty  accurate!)'  what  I  got  in 
return.  _ 

Business  men  generally  are  in  favor  of  return  of 
the  railroads  to  private  operation  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date.  This  sentiment  is  almost  universal,  though 
there  are  exceptions  among  the  smaller  sort  of  dealers 
and  shopkeepers,  who  are  not  particularly  interested 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  the  same  with  shippers  and 
receivers  of  freights,  and  in  even  greater  degree.  This 
class  misses  the  service  which  competition  gave. 
Under  private  operation  the  interest  of  the  railroad 
administrator,  the  stockholder,  and  the  employee,  as 
represented  by  the  management,  depended  largely  upon 
the  good-will  of  shippers,  and  the  price  of  that  good- 
will was  service.  The  feeling  is  that  under  govern- 
ment operation  the  spur  of  self-interest  is  lacking. 
Furthermore,  the  shipper  feels  a  certain  loss  of  inde- 
pendence and  authority  in  connection  with  his  patron- 
age of  the  roads.  He  can  not  suggest,  with  effective 
results,  that  he  may  have  to  try  another  line  if  the 
service  of  the  one  he  is  using  is  not  satisfactory.  His 
only  alternative  now  is  to  address  complaint  to  the 
Bureau  of  Suggestions  and  Complaints  in  Washington, 
which  from  his  standpoint  is  a  grim  sort  of  joke;  and 
if  he  be  both  helpless  and  angry,  he  finds  in  the  situa- 
tion only  that  which  adds  insult  to  injury.  In  brief 
the  patron  has  found  out  how  fine  a  thing  it  was  to  be 
able  to  "shop"  in  buying  his  transportation  just  as  in 
buying  other  things.  

As  the  train  passed  through  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming   there   were    considerable   accessions   of  men 


of  the  country  representative  of  the  productive  in- 
terests of  the  great  inter-mountain  region.  I  found 
stock-raisers  and  shippers  very  positive  in  criticism  of 
the  system  of  government  operation,  partly  on  the  score 
of  irregular  and  inadequate  service,  but  more  especially 
because  of  inability  to  get  information  as  to  movement 
of  trains,  etc..  formerly  available  at  all  times.  Fruit 
shippers  I  found  similarly  dissatisfied.  At  Ogden  there 
came  on  board  the  agent  of  an  orange  growers'  asso- 
ciation of  Southern  California  representing  shippers  of 
some  forty  thousand  carloads  annually.  He  told  me 
that  his  clients  almost  to  a  man  wanted  the  railroads 
returned  to  what  he  styled  "business  management"  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  At  a  recent  citrus-growers' 
convention  held  in  Los  .Angeles,  he  informed  me.  strong 
resolutions  asking  the  return  of  the  roads  to  private 
operation  were  passed  practically  without  dissent.  The 
same  sentiment,  he  added,  prevailed  among  Southern 
California  shippers  of  vegetables,  walnuts,  and  other 
products. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  presentment  of  a 
man  who  represented  the  tourist  hotel  interest  of  the 
southern  region.  Under  government  operation,  he  said, 
travel  was  difficult  and  more  expensive  than  formerly. 
The  system  provided  nothing  in  the  way  of  promotion, 
the  result  being  that  hotels  throughout  the  Southwest 
are  shy  of  their  usual  measure  of  patronage.  Both  the 
Southern  California  and  the  Northern  California  hotel 
associations,  representing  several  hundred  hotels,  have 
passed  strong  resolutions  urging  the  return  of  the 
railroads   to  private   management. 


On  the  part  of  passengers,  where  the  personal  factor 
in  the  situation  is  even  more  marked,  criticism  of 
government  operation  is  positive,  oftentimes  even  to 
the  point  of  injustice.  This  is  particularly  true  in  con- 
nection with  the  dining-car  service.  Good  service  on 
dining-cars  is  always  a  problem,  since  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  number  of  people  to  be  served,  with  the 
preparation  of  food  limited  to  a  small  space  and  with 
markets  for  supplies  available  only  at  widely  separated 
points.  The  table  d'hote  system  is  almost  universally 
criticized,  and  in  my  judgment  very  unjustly  so.  Be- 
tween Ogden  and  Omaha  there  was  obvious  laxity  of 
discipline  on  the  part  both  of  cooks  and  waiters.  But 
elsewhere  along  the  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Xew 
York  food  and  service  alike  were  everything  that  a 
reasonable  man  ought  to  expect. 

But  the  criticism  of  passengers  I  found  in  nowise 
limited  to  the  dining  service.  Travelers — particularly 
those  of  limited  experience — complain  of  the  lack  of 
the  aids  formerly  provided  under  private  and  competi- 
tive management  of  the  roads.  Individual  experiences 
are  illuminating.  "Under  the  old  order  of  things," 
said  a  man  en  route  from  China  to  Xew  York,  "we 
were  met  in  the  harbor  by  active,  intelligent  passenger 
agents  representing  the  various  lines.  Before  the 
steamer  docked  we  were  usually  able  to  arrange  for 
the  transcontinental  trip.  But  under  the  government 
regime  we  find  no  such  aids.  At  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 
we  were  told  that  we  would  have  to  go  to  a  consolidated 
railroad  ticket  office,  arrange  for  exchange  of  our 
orders  for  ticket,  etc.  This  was  confusing  and  bother- 
some to  the  last  degree.  It  took  me  two  full  days  in 
San  Francisco,  and  very  vexatious  days  they  were.  In 
gain  information  and  make  arrangements  which  a  brisk 
young  passenger  agent  might  have  done  for  me  in  half 
an  hour — even  before  the  ship  docked.  It  is  neither 
simple  nor  easy  for  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner  to 
stumble  around  in  a  large  city  seeking  ways  and  mean- 
of  transportation.  Furthermore  under  the  old  system 
the  passenger  agents  were  not  only  posted  as  to  travel 
conditions,  but  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  information  not 
strictly  pertaining  to  their  business.  They  were 
commonly  conversant  with  matters  of  interest  to  i 
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come  to  no  definite  opinion  upon  the  railroad  issue. 
Perhaps  the  majority  are  not  much  concerned  one  way 
or  the  other.  There  is  a  very  considerable  feeling 
among-  working  men  that'  railroad  men  have  had  the 
best  of  it  in  connection  with  the  wage  issue  and  that 
the  increased  fares  that  they  (the  general  workers)  are 
having  to  pay  under  government  control  are  going 
straight  into  the  pockets  of  railroad  employees. 


coming  from  other  countries,  and  invariably  willing  to 

be  helpful."  

1  found  especially  interesting  the  experience  of  a 
young  Swedish' woman,  a  house  servant  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  had  been  called  suddenely  in  some  domestic 
emergency  to  come  home.  Her  problem  was  not  only 
the  journey  to  New  York,  but  that  of  arrangements 
for  the  steamer  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  She  had  been 
told  to  go  to  one  of  the  railroad  agencies,  where  she 
would  find  assistance  in  getting  her  tickets  both  for 
railroad  and  steamer.  She  found  the  offices  closed,  and, 
not  knowing  how  to  proceed,  endeavored  to  get  in- 
formation from  the  newspapers.  But  here  she  found 
no  guidance,  there  being  no  advertisements  or  an- 
■  nouncements  of  any  kind.  In  perplexity  she  went  to 
her  savings  bank  and  was  there  directed  to  a  con- 
solidated ticket  office.  With  some  difficulty  she  found 
Iter  way  to  this  office  and  was  waited  on  by  a  young 
man 

limited  to  railway  travel.  She  bought  her  ticket  to  from  the  observation  cars,  such  as  newspapers,  maga- 
Xew  York,  but  was  without  further  plan  or  informa-  zines,  books,  writing  paper,  and  the  like.  While  rail- 
tion  as  to  getting  across  the  Atlantic.  Nobody  at  the  road  travel  and  all  other  living  expenses  have  gone  up. 
consolidated  ticket  office  or  elsewhere  was  able  to  and  while  they  read  of  the  largely  increased  wages  ot 
tell  her  anything  about  boats,  dates  of  sailing,  or  rates  :  railroad  employees,  the  greater  number  are  drawing 
of  fare.  Under  the  former  method  this  woman  would  down  not  very  much  more  than  formerly,  while  very 
have  been  told  everything  she  wanted  to  know  and  all  considerable  classes  are  earning  less.  Summing  up, 
the  arrangements  for  her  trip,  with   full  information.  '  I  get  the  impression  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
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Professional  men — doctors,  lawyers,  architects,  en- 
gineers, and  the  like — and  the  great  army  of  clerks  are 
almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  private  operation  of 
the  railways.  They  know  that  under  government  con- 
trol travel  costs  them  a  great  deal  more  than  it  did. 
They  miss  the  ticket  offices  and  other  agencies  which 
under  the  old  order  of  things  provided  assistance  and 
information.  In  many  sections  they  miss  the  frequent 
and  expeditious  train  service  of  other  times.  Likewise 
whose  information  and  experience  seemed  to  be  ]  they  miss  the  small  conveniences  that  have  disappeared 


would  have  been  provided  without  charge,  ali  greatly 
to  her  convenience  and  peace  of  mind. 


people  of  the  United  States  favor  return  of  the  rail- 
I  roads  to  private  operation  just  as  soon  as  the  change 
can  be  accomplished.  A.    H. 

Our  Bolsheviki. 

The  resolve  of  the  Senate  to  investigate  Bolshevist 
propaganda  in  America  is  a  commendable  one  if  it  is 


upon  the  destruction  of  the  government,  and  it  seems 
to  be  this  that  alarmed  the  Senate.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  promised  invesigation  will  not  only  do  something 
to  arouse  the  public  to  a  real  danger,  but  that  it  will 
stimulate  local  authorities  evervwhere  at  least  to  the 
detection  of  those  who  threaten  crime.  At  the  present 
moment,  for  example.  San  Francisco  is  being  flooded 
with  Bolshevist  literature,  some  of  it  no  more  than 
vaporing  about  the  Soviets  who  have  so  gloriouslv  dis- 
franchised every  one  who  does  not  work  with  his 
hands,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  of  the  true  anarchist  stripe, 
with  threats  of  violent  death  to  any  one  suspected  of 
unfriendliness  to  the  new  order  of  things.  If  the  au- 
thorities are  not  aware  of  this,  they  ought  to  be  aware 
of  it.     If  they  are  aware  of  it.  they  ought  to  stop  it. 


But  there  is  another  side — and  a  mighty  important 

one — to  this  question.    What  of  the  railroad  worker  and  | 

the  laboring  man  generally  ?     The  view  here  is  not  so 

clear.    Among  a  number  of  the  railroad  unions,  such  as  j 

the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  the  unions 

in  the  mechanical  department,  sentiment  is  stronglv  for    - 

I  from  the  Senate  proceedings  that  certain  congressmen    Roumania   and   the   Ukraine,   and   the   grave   situation 


The  League  of  Nations. 
The  average  citizen  has  a  vague  idea  that  something 
in  the  way  of  a  league  of  nations  is  being  attempted,  but 
he  knows  nothing  either  of  its  scope  or  of  its  progress. 
How  should  he?  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
official  bulletin  or  the  report  of  a  conventional  speech 
he  is  allowed  to  see  nothing  of  the  proceedings  behind 
the  veil.  If  some  premier  or  diplomat  expresses  a 
pious  hope  for  the  abolition  of  war  it  is  hailed  as  a 
new  triumph  for  the  league.  Resolutions  of  a  nebulous 
kind  are  moved,  seconded,  sustained,  and  carried,  and 
we  are  solemnly  informed  of  those  facts,  but  as  to  the 
actual  construction  of  an  international  fabric  we  are 
nearly  wholly  in  the  dark.  Something  in  the  way  of 
actual  achievement  may  presently  emerge  from  the 
mists  and  we  heartily  hope  that  it  will.  The  only  in- 
disputable events  are  the  successes  of  the  Bolsheviki  at 
Archangel,  the  bloody  chaos  in  Poland,  the  invasion  of 


followed  by  some  sort  of  appropriate  action.    We  gather  )  the  Ukraine  and  of  Galicia.  the  imminent  war  between 


government  operation  for  the  reason  that  wages  in 
these  departments  of  service  have  been  increased  under 
government  control.  But  among  some  of  the  older  or- 
ganizations— the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors — sentiment  is  less 
definite.  Very  many  of  the  men  are  frankly  opposed  to  i 
government  ownership.  There  are  reasons,  mostly  of 
a  selfish  sort.  In  the  first  place  the  trainmen  have 
always  been  among  the  more  highly  paid  of  railroad 
employees.  They  have  not  received  under  government 
operation  the  same  relative  increases  that  have  been 
granted  mechanics,  brakemen,  switchmen,  telegraph 
operators,  engine-wipers,  flagmen,  and  the  like.  Many 
of  them  are  men  of  property,  who  look  with  doubt  upon 
the  easy  method  now  in  prospect  of  transferring  private 
property  to  public  control.  They  know  that  the  rail- 
roads were  taken  over  for  war  purposes  only  and  under 
authority  given  the  Secretary  of  War  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  war  service  transportation  might  be 
expedited.  These  are  the  older  men  who  have  worked 
their  way  through  minor  grades  to  their  present  posi- 
tions. Many  of  them  have  held  long  allegiance  to  one 
company.  They  distrust  the  new  order  of  things,  under 
which  the  organization  for  which  the}'  have  worked  and 
for  which  they  have  acquired  a  species  of  domestic  at- 
tachment may  vanish  as  an  individual  quantity  for  the 
reason  that  somebody  wants  to  try  an  experiment  in 
government  operation  leading  to  government  owner- 
ship. Beyond  that  they  see  the  prospect  of  a  leveling 
process  among  railroad  employees,  with  a  possible 
political  headquarters  at  Washington  and  all  authority 
centred  there  just  as  in  the  Postoffice  Department 
They  doubt  whether  under  government  ownership  their 
supremacy  in  wages  and  as  to  place  will  hold  as  against 
other  employees.  A  locomotive  engineer  on  the  Union 
Pacific  remarked  to  me  that  he  had  observed  that  all 
the  test  jobs  in  the  Postoffice  Department  were  held 
by  men  who  knew  nothing  about  postoffices.  The  inti- 
mation was  clear  enough,  namely,  that  the  postmasters 
m  all  places  of  consequence  gain  their  places  through 
political  influence  and  hold  them  while  the  party  to 
which  they  belong  is  in  power. 


are  suspected  of  participation  in  these  propaganda,  and  i  between  Italy  and  the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  whole  of  the  old 
we  also  learn  with  approval  that  the  search  for  the  ;  eastern  front  is  a  Diaze  of  murderous  anarchy,  and  we 
guilty  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  hard-handed  sons  of  have  the  assurances  0f  the  President  and  of  Mr.  White 
toil,  but  is  to  be  extended  to  the  wearers  of  -broad-  j  that  the  contagion  is  moving  westward.     Under  these 


Organized  labor  in  lines  outside  railroad  service  is 
unquestionably— so  far  as  their  official  leadership  is 
concerned — for  public  ownership  of  all  public  utilities. 
They  have  made  their  gains  largely  through  practice 
of  political  arts  and  methods  and  naturally  they  see  in 
the  projected  new  order  of  things  new  opportunities. 
For  the  most  part  the  industrial  unions  do  not  affiliate 
the  railroad  brotherhoods.  As  for  the  rank  and 
f  the  industrial  unions,  the  greater  number'  have 


cloth.7'  It  is  a  commendable  departure  from  ancient 
precedent.  Hitherto  we  have  found  it  convenient  to 
pursue   the  members  of  the   I.  W.   W.   without  much 

regard  for  the  facts  that  they  are  parts  of  a  much  larger  |  that  thev  are  keeping  their  powder  dry. 
movement,  that  they  are  well  supplied  with  funds  from 
some  mysterious  source,  and  that  they  are  aided  and 
abetted  by  incitements  printed  in  high-class  periodicals 
and  stimulated  by  the  sympathy  of  college  professors, 
of  philanthropists,  and  of  clergymen.  There  was  a  time 
when  this  sort  of  kid-glove  incendiarism  might  be 
smiled  upon  as  an  intellectual  or  ethical  vagary.  That 
time  has  passed.  At  least  it  ought  to  have  passed.  It 
is  disgraceful  that  there  should  be  a  public  meeting  in 
Washington,  attended  by  congressmen,  at  which  the 
Bolshevist  government  of  Russia  was  extolled  as  su- 
perior to  our  own.  But  the  disgrace  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  fact  that  the  meeting  was  allowed  to  be  held. 
We  view  the  suppression  of  meetings  with  extreme  re- 
luctance as  among  the  most  stupid  of  all  ways  to  remedv 
an  evil.  But  it  was  disgraceful  that  men  holding  such 
views  should  be  able  to  find  constituencies  to  elect  them 
to  Congress.  It  was  disgraceful  that  those  constituen- 
cies did  not  cry  out  against  such  misrepresentation — 
if  it  was  misrepresentation. 

Senator  Borah,  who  vigorously  interposed  in  the  de- 
bate, is  in  favor  of  the  preaching  of  Americanism  as  a 
remedy  for  the  evil.  Senator  Borah  should  be  more 
precise.  What  does  he  mean  by  preaching  American- 
ism? We  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  too  much  preaching  already,  and  that  it 
would  be  just  as  effective  to  sing  hymns  to  a  pack  of 
wolves  as  to  preach  to  the  Bolsheviki.    What  we  need 

is,  not  preaching,  but  stiff  backs.  The  Bolsheviki  of  |  dreaded  by  the  weak 
America  are  not  likely  to  be  abashed,  to  put  it  mildly, 
when  they  find  that  their  friends  in  Russia  have  been 
gravely  invited  to  a  peace  conference  as  though  they 
were  decent  members  of  society.  They  are  not  likely  to 
be  discouraged  by  the  persistent  agitation  in  favor  of 
Mooney,  an  agitation  applauded  by  college  professors 
and  the  like  who  ought  to  know  better.  They  are  not 
likely  to  be  dissuaded  from  their  evil  courses  by  the 
demonstrated  fact  that  officialism  always  becomes  ob- 
sequious in  the  presence  of  numbers  and  votes,  and  that 
crimes  cease  to  be  crime  when  the  criminals  are  nu- 
merous enough. 

The  Bolsheviki  of  America  are  doing  something  far 
more   serious  than   arson   and   riot.     They   are  intent 


circumstances  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  so 
many  celebrities  are  in  favor  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  toward  men.     Xone  the  less  we  mav  observe 


But  there  are  some  facts,  chiefly  of  a  negative  kind, 
that  shows  us  the  way  in  which  a  league  of  nations  is 
assuming  shape.  It  is  being  fashioned  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  statue,  by  chipping  away  the  excrescences  and 
the  superfluities.  We  know  now  that  there  is  to  be  no 
"parliament  of  men"  that  will  attempt  to  govern  the 
world  as  a  single  nation  is  governed  by  its  legislature. 
It  was  an  impossible  dream.  The  essence  of  national 
government  is  the  surrender  by  the  individual  of  his 
own  sovereignty  before  the  sovereignty  of  the  law.  Xo 
nation  will  surrender  its'  own  sovereignty  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  Xo  nation  will  delegate  its  rights  of  self- 
defense  or  allow  its  vital  concerns  to  be  determined  by 
a  vote  of  foreigners.  We  may  deplore  such  obduracy, 
but  it  exists,  and  we  ourselves  share  in  it.  For  ex- 
ample, we  should  not  allow  any  conceivable  league  of 
nations  to  dictate  our  policies  toward  Mexico,  toward 
the  Philippines,  or  toward  immigration.  We  should  not 
commit  the  defense  of  our  shores  to  any  assembly  of 
notables  in  Europe  or  anywhere  else.  Xor  would 
France,  nor  Great  Britain,  nor  Italy.  Of  course  they 
would  not. 

Xor  will  there  be  any  international  police  force.  It 
was  a  vision  and  no  more,  and  not  a  particularly  nice 
one.  Such  a  police  force  would  have  to  be  controlled 
by  some  central  authority,  which,  in  its  turn,  would  be 
controlled  by  a  voting  majority  which  would  thus  be- 
come a  sort  of  world  bully,  hated  bv  the  strong  and 


The  League  of  Xations  thus  assumes  somewhat 
smaller  dimensions  than  we  had  supposed.  It  will  be 
a  general  agreement  among  the  governments  of  the 
world  to  adjust  their  quarrels  without  resort  to  war, 
and  to  bring  moral  and  economic  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  recalcitrant.  There  can  be  no  general  binding  of 
the  nations  to  make  common  war  upon  evil-doers.  X*o 
nation  will  guarantee  to  make  war  at  the  bidding  of 
others,  or  allow  so  tremendous  an  issue  to  pass  beyond 
its  own  immediate  control.  Can  we  imagine  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  renounce  its  right 
to  determine  between  peace  and  war,  that  it  would  bind 
itself  in  advance  to  send  even  a  corporal's  guard  to 
prevent  some  future  clash  between — let  us  say — Rou- 
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mania  and  Bulgaria  for  the  possession  of  the  Dobrtidja? 

How  many  congressmen  know  where  the  Dobrtidja  is? 

That  the   League  of  Nations  will  have  a   somewhat 

shadowy  consistency  and  that  it  will  have  no  particular 

powers  ought  not  to  diminish  our-applause  for  its  in- 
tentions. There  will  be  no  diminution  of  wars  unless 
we  make  an  attempt  to  diminish  them,  and  no  honest 
attempt  can  be  wholly  a  failure.  None  the  less  we  may 
wish  that  the  Peace  Congress  would  devote  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  wars  that  are  now  being  fought 
and  to  the  adjustment  of  an  existing  situation.  We 
may  permit  ourselves  to  remember  that  the  wars  of  the 
future  are  in  the  future  and  that  the  present  is  here 
now.  a  somewhat  crude  truism,  but  not  without  its 
application. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


In    Defence   of    Britain. 

Sax  Francisco,  February  3,  !919. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Since  m>  friend.  Mr.  J.  J.  Taylor, 
of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  has  written  a  letter  of  protest, 
let  this  be  a  postscript,  as  it  were.  And  I  offer  no  apology, 
for  I  know  you-  are  public-spirited  enough  to  admit  another's 
viewpoint.  My  husband  is  a  Canadian;  am  an  Englishwoman 
— have  been  for  a  thousand  years.  Jtfever  a  morning  dawns 
but,  when  I  make  my  curtsey  to  the  new  day,  as  we  were 
taught  to  do  in  the  nursery,  my  heart  sings  in  thanksgiving 
and  song  for  my  heritage,  my  England.  I  looked  in  vain  in 
your  article  for  any  mention  of  the  heroic  work  of  the  Lon- 
don city  council,  which  had  to  stop  when  on  that  August  day 
England  jumped  into  Belgium  for  honor's  sake.  Those  men 
worked  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and  every-  day,  without  pay 
and  without  graft,  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  you  and  all  of 
us  deplore.  The  attack  on  the  English  cottages  brought  many 
of  them  before  me.  Perhaps  the  following  may  show  you 
what  I  thought  : 

A  pert  American  miss  in  a  smart  uniform  met  an  old  peas- 
ant woman  and  blandly  informed  her  her  house  was  not  quite 
all  right,  since  it  lacked  American  plumbing !  The  fine  French- 
woman looked  at  her,  not  in  resentment,  nor  censure  for  her 
impudence,  but  with  infinite  pity.  She  had  what  that  Ameri- 
can miss  had  never  had,  could  never  have,  a  home,  where 
her  forebears  had  lived  and  loved  and  died  for  hundreds  of 
years,  a  sanctuary,  blessed,  glorified,  sanctified  by  her  own 
people  ! 

During  these  bitter,  heart-breaking,  yet  glorious  years,  I, 
like  many  others,  hoped  your  country  and  mine  would  better 
understand,  would  grow  closer  one  to  the  other.  Now  I  see 
that  "never  the  twain  can  meet."  English  people  don't  talk 
ideals.  They  live  them.  Our  women,  God  love  them,  do  not 
wear  service  pins,  nor  put  flags  in  their  windows  to  tell  the 
world  at  large  how  many  they've  given  for  "king  and  country." 
They  give,  as  England  has  given,  their  all.  I  wish  I  could 
have  seen  Admiral  Beatty's  face  when  he  read  that  our  per- 
sonnel was  not  as  good  as  the  American.  I  can't  imagine  one 
of  our  men  sneering  at  his  American  "Brother  of  the  Mist." 
British  gentlemen  don't  do  these  things.  It  is  that  flamboyant 
glorification  of  everything  American,  while  depreciating  the 
other  fellow,  that  is  incomprehensible  to  us.  Our  brave  lads 
were  great  enough,  and  strong  enough,  and  stout-hearted 
enough  to  keep  the  seas  free  for  four  long  years.  Could 
Americans  have  done  any  more? 

My  godfather  was  Sir  Cooper  Key,  and  one  day  he  and  dad 
tacked  up  in  the  nursery  a  glorious  Tuck  panel — Nelson's  head, 
the  white  ensign  back  of  it.  Underneath  were  the  "England 
expects"  words.  And,  by  the  way,  that  is  the  heading  on  the 
stationery'  of  our  Navy  League,  to  which  we  have  the  honor 
of  belonging.  I  learned  my  letters  from  that  panel,  and  when 
I  could  read  I  went  one  day  on  godfather's  flagship — the  old 
Bellerophon — to  spell  out  the  following  inscription  on  a  brass 
plate  near  the  rail :  "Here  stood  Napoleon  in  meditation  on 
his  way  to  St.  Helena."  We  have  new  Bellerophon  now.  Oh, 
to  see  it  go  out  with  the  Allied  and  associate  (  ?)  flags  over- 
head and  the  blond  beast  on  board  for  exile  !  When  I  was  old 
enough  I  asked  our  old  nurse  why  England  expected  only 
men  to  do  their  duty.  Her  answer  was  prophetic;  ''You  see, 
dearie,  there  were  no  women  near  Nelson  when  he  said  that, 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  just  means  that,  while  she  expects  men 
to  do  their  duty,  she  knows  her  women  will  always  do  theirs." 
Dear   old   soul ! 

Mr.  Playter  is  a  Republican,  and  we  think  the  two  really 
great  men  of  today  are — and  I  say  are  advisedly — Lloyd- 
George   and   Roosevelt.      God  rest   his   valiant   soul ! 

I  do  hope  I've  not  bored  you.  All  good  wishes  for  you  aod 
your  fine  paper.  Kathleen  A.  Playter. 

^»^ 

The  most  expert  whalers  of  today  are  the  Norwe- 
gians. Many  years  ago  British  whalers  were  su- 
preme, but  owing  to  the  government  withdrawing  the 
bounties  which  had  been  paid  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  industry,  the  number  of  British  whalers  fell  off. 
The  most  successful  whaling  ground  just  now  is  the 
South  Atlantic,  in  the  neighborhood  of  South  Georgia, 
the  South  Shetlands  and  the  South  Orkneys.  The 
use  of  steam  whalers  has  produced  an  enormous  in- 
crease, for  whereas  in  1906  only  83  whales  were 
caught  in  ths  Antarctic  islands,  last  year  7,516  were 
caught,  the  total  value  of  the  products  being  £1,512,- 
000.  Xo  fewer  than  268,000  barrels  of  oil,  valued  at 
£1,010,000  were  taken  from  the  whales ;  the  bone 
fetched  £1.750  and  the  guano  £2,601.  In  addition  there 
were  2,941  sea  elephants  and  seventv-seven  sea  leopards 
killed,  valued  at  £26,000. 


The  ownership  of  targe  areas  of  European  soil  is  undeter- 
mined and  likely  to  remain  undetermined  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  even  to  provoke  fresh  appeals  to  force  against 
which  the  peace  congress  may  fulminate,  but  which  It  will 
find  it  difficult  to  prevent.  These  areas  have  been  snatched 
by  war  from  the  hands  that  have  held  them  for  centuries. 
Empires  have  been  dissolved,  and  their  constituent  parts  are 
finding  a  new  national  voice  and  a  new  patriotism  for  which 
they  are  demanding  expression  and  recognition.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  disentangle  these  nationalities  from  the  web 
of  the  larger  imperial  life  that  has  held  them  so  firmly  and 
for  so  long.  To  some  extent  they  have  lost  their  individuali- 
ties, and  they  have  become  merged  in  the  great  systems  to 
which  they  belonged.  Their  conquerors  have  naturally  fos- 
tered the  disunities  and  rivalries  from  which  no  peoples  arc 
exempt,  while  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  create  a  new  im- 
perial patriotism  and  a  sense  of  imperial  unity.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent these  efforts  were  failures,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
were  sufficiently  successful  in  many  cases  to  dull  the  ed^e  of 
racial  loyalties.  To  these  factors  we  must  add  the  results 
of  colonization  and  of  religious  influence*,  disruptive  forces 
that  have  always  been  at  the  service  of  tyranny  intent  upon 
the  extinction  of  national  sentiment.  As  an  example  of  these 
disintegrating  influences  we  may  point  to  Poland,  and  the 
definite  complexion  assumed  by  her  severed  parts  from  their 
contact  with  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany.  We  find  an- 
other example  in  the  Slav  peoples  of  Austria  and  of  the 
Balkan  States,  whose  sense  of  racial  unity  is  doubtless  strong 
enough  to  demand  definite  political  expression — at  least  we  mav 
hope  so — but  who  must  none  the  less  struggle  against  those 
disintegrating  forces  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  created  and  fos- 
tered by  Austria  and  bequeathed  by  her  as  a  legacy  of  ill- 
will.  Austria  left  no  stone  unturned  to  suppress  the  sentiment 
of  the  Slav  world.  She  colonized  the  Slav  territories,  and 
she  isolated  the  Slav  communities.  She  created  religious  dis- 
cords, educational  disabilities,  and  electoral  discriminations. 
She  broke  up  the  hegemony  of  the  Balkan  States,  and  found 
her  profit  in  Slav  animosities  and  rivalries.  These  disap- 
peared under  the  stress  of  a  war  of  liberation,  but  it  would 
indeed  be  strange  if  they  had  disappeared  forever.  They  may 
show  themselves  again  when  the  problem  of  Slav  unification 
shall   become  definite   and   emergent.  - 


The  army  surgeon  now  finds  that  in  connecting  one 
terminal  of  a  telephone  with  a  moistened  electrode 
applied  to  the  patient's  skin  and  the  other  terminal  to 
a  metallic  probe  it  is  possible  to  discover  a  bullet  located 
in  a  man's  body.  Directly  the  probe  touches  the  bullet 
imbedded  in  the  tissues  a  grating  sound  is  heard  in 
the  telephone  receiver.  This  method  not  only  reduces 
the  time  of  search,  but  prevents  serious  disturbance  of 
the   patient's   tissues. 

The  first  Pekingese  dog  in  England  was  taken  to  that 
country  as  a  present  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1861.  It 
had  been  found  in  the  palace  of  Peking  by  an  English 
soldier. 


Prussia,   which  was  a  part  of   Poland,  shall  not   revei 

Pi  lish  federation  with  the  resuli  that  East   Prussia  vn  ul  I 
be  completely  severed  from  the  rcsl  of  Germany. 


Just  as  the  principle  of  self-determination  is  found  to 
break  down  as  soon  as  we  apply  it  without  discrimination, 
so  also  we  find  that  we  can  not  rely  upon  the  guidanc 
history  in  our  efforts  to  do  justice.  Indeed  the  historical 
compass  is  most  uncertain  of  them  all.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment Italy  is  claiming  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  on 
the  double  ground  that  it  is  awarded  to  her  by  history  as 
well  as  by  treaty.  Italy  says  nothing  about  self -determina- 
tion, because  she  knows  that  these  Adriatic  peoples  are  over- 
whelmingly Slav.  The  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  she  says,  is 
a  part  of  Italia  Irridenta.  It  belonged  originally  to  Venice, 
who  in  the  year  1220  seized  and  held  Trieste,  Pola,  Dalmatia, 
Ragusa,  and  all  the  Dalmatian  Islands  as  far  as  Montenegro. 
But  Yenetia  was  partitioned  in  \797,  and  Austria  took  Istria 
and  Dalmatia  down  to  the  Boca  di  Cattaro.  No  one  asked 
what  the  people  thought  about  these  changes.  It  was  a  matter 
of  rearranging  the  pens  withouL  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  the  cattle  contained  in  them.  A  few  years  later  the  terri- 
tory of  Trent  was  added  to  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  restored  all  the  old  Italian  tyrannies.  But 
Italy  did  not  forget  Italia  Irridenta,  nor  did  she  ever  renounce 
her  claim  to  territories  that  she  believed  should  belong  to 
her  kingdom.  But  her  claim  is  an  historical  one.  It  is  not 
based  upon  the  rights  nor  the  wishes  of  the  people.  How 
shall  it  be  determined?  If  we  apply  the  principle  of  self- 
determination — which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  quite  in- 
applicable to  the  case  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  perhaps  to  the 
case  of  Poland — the  eastern  Adriatic  must  go  to  the  Southern 
Slavs.  If  we  apply  either  the  historical  or  the  treaty  principle 
it  must  go  to  Italy.  Once  more  we  must  solve  the  problem, 
not  by  the  use  of  some  universal  yardstick,  but  by  the  con- 
siderations of  justice  in  the  light  of  conditions.  If  a  treaty 
is  to  be  put  on  one  side  it  must  be  done  cautiously  and  under 
the  spur  of  urgent  necessity.  Or,  better  still,  Italy  must  be 
persuaded   to   abrogate   that  treaty. 


The  disposition  of  these  liberated  nationalities  is  not  an 
easy  one,  and  certainly  we  do  nothing  to  simplify  the  task- 
by  the  adoption  of  some  general  rule  that  is  to  be  applied 
without  discrimination  or  without  consideration  of  specific 
conditions.  To  some  extent  we  must  be  opportunist.  Each 
problem  must  be  solved  on  its  own  merits.  That  every  na- 
tionality shall  determine  its  own  disposition  and  its  own 
form  of  government,  for  example,  is  a  principle  that  com- 
mends itself  at  once  and  with  almost  axiomatic  force  to  the 
democratic  mind.  None  the  less  it  may  easily  lead  us  into 
the  gravest  injustice.  Before  acceding  to  the  wish  of  a 
majority-,  before  seeking  an  expression  of  that  wish,  it  may  be 
well  to  inquire  how  that  majority  has  been  secured.  Has  it 
been  secured  by  the  forcible  dispossession  of  the  majority 
that  preceded  it  ?  In  that  case  it  ought  surely  to  be  dis- 
allowed. Germany,  when  she  annexed  Alsace-Lorraine,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  make  the  administration  of  those  provinces 
intolerable  to  patriotic  Frenchmen,  and  as  a  result  they  emi- 
grated in  large  numbers.  Their  places  were  taken  by  German 
colonists,  and  in  such  numbers  that  they  may  perhaps  now 
be  in  a  majority.  Would  it  be  suggested  by  any  one  except 
a  pro-German  that  the  fate  of  Alsace-Lorraine  be  submitted 
to  a  plebiscite?  Of  course  it  would  not,  nor  can  we  conceive 
of  any  conditions  under  which  France  would  consent  to  such 
a  procedure.  The  fact  that  the  thieves  are  more  numerous 
than  their  victims  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  legalize  the 
theft.  Evidently  the  principle  of  self-determination  is  not 
one  that  can  be  applied  without  careful  discrimination,  nor 
without  some  guarantee  that  the  ballot-box  shall  neither 
shelter  nor   confirm   robbery. 


We  may  say  the  same  of  Poland.  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia  partitioned  Poland  between  them.  In  other  words 
they  dismembered  Poland,  and  stole  the  fragments.  They  then 
proceeded  to  colonize  their  acquisitions,  and  to  extinguish 
the  national  sentiment  of  the  people.  Ought  that  wrong  now 
to  be  undone  on  the  simple  ground  that  it  was  a  wrong,  or 
ought  we  to  proceed  to  count  the  heads  of  the  thieves  and 
of  their  victims  in  order  to  determine  if  the  theft  is  to  be 
sanctioned,  if  the  thieves  or  their  victims  are  the  more 
numerous?  A  plebiscite  in  West  Prussia  or  in  Posen  would 
be  an  invitation  to  every  German  in  those  territories  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  as  to  the  disposition  of  his  plunder.  The 
vote  of  the  thief  would  have  the  same  value  as  the  vote  of 
his  victim.  If  it  should  happen  that  there  are  more  thieves 
than  victims,  thanks  to  the  extermination  of  the  victims  by 
the  thieves,  then  the  booty  remains  with  the  robbers.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Russian  Poland  and  of  Austrian  Poland. 
We  do  not  know  how  these  people  would  "self-determine" 
their  disposition.  We  may  piously  believe  that  they  would 
determine  upon  an  autonomous  Poland.  But  we  do  not  know 
that  they  would  do  so  after  centuries  of  colonization,  of  par 
tition,  and  of  imperial  pressure  to  enforce  imperial  patriot- 
isms. Ought  we  to  apply  the  yardstick  of  self-determination 
anywhere  if  it  should  result  in  the  sanctification  of  a  theft? 
At  the  present  time  the  Poles  are  fighting  fiercely  among  them- 
selves. The  mists  are  so  dense  that  we  can  not  discern  the 
exact  facts,  but  there  seems  to  be  an  aristocratic  and  mon- 
archical party,  and  a  democratic  party.  Naturally  there  is 
also  a  German  party — there  is  always  a  German  party  every- 
where— controlled  by  German  policies  and  resolved  that  West 


Italy  went  to  war  in  order  to  recover  Italia  Irridenta.  If 
we  examine  the  utterances  of  her  statesmen  we  shall  find  no 
indication  of  any  other  motive  than  a  resolve  to  reestablish 
her  old  boundary  lines  and  to  enlarge  her  present  sovereignty. 
She  felt  herself  entitled  to  rectify  what  she  believed  to  be  an 
ancient  wrong,  and  to  exercise  a  sovereignty  of  which  she 
had  been  unjustly  deprived.  The  last  remnants  of  Austrian 
rule  had  been  expelled  from  Italy  proper,  but  Italia  Irridenta 
had  never  been  recovered,  and  Italy  felt  that  this  belonged  to 
her  just  as  much  as  Rome  or  Venice.  Now  at  last  the  oppor- 
tunity had  presented  itself,  and  she  availed  herself  of  it. 
D'Annunzio,  who  perhaps  did  more  to  bring  Italy  into  the  war 
than  any  other  man,  had  based  his  plea  on  the  extension  of 
Italian  sovereignty  and  practically  upon  nothing  else.  Italian 
diplomacy  had  been  directed  toward  no  other  aim,  and  this 
may  be  said  without  any  implication  of  criticism  of  an  Italian 
patriotism  smarting  under  its  deprivations  and  intent  upon 
their    assuagement.  

But  Italy  was  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  In  other 
words  she  was  an  ally  of  Germany  and  Austria.  It  was  an 
ill-omened  compact,  and  none  the  less  ill-omened  if  we  accept 
her  assurances  that  she  joined  the  Alliance  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  guarantee  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  Triple  Alliance 
between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  was  the  successor  of 
the  Dual  Alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria.  It  was  the 
creation  of  Bismarck,  who  was  uneasy  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  Dual  Alliance,  and  was  anxious  to  fortify  it  by  the  ad- 
mission of  a  third  partner.  Italy  at  the  time  was  upon  bad 
terms  with  France  by  whom  she  believed  she  had  been  in- 
sulted, and  therefore  she  fell  a  ready  prey  to  the  wiles  of  the 
German  chancellor.  We  do  not  know  the  precise  terms  of  the 
new  alliance.  They  have  never  been  published.  But  it  is 
certain  that  Italy  waived  for  a  time  her  claims  to  Italia  Irri- 
denta, and  that  she  pledged  herself  to  come  to  the  aid  of  her 
new  partners  if  either  of  them  should  be  attacked  by  two 
foreign  powers,  no  matter  whether  or  not  her  own  interests 
were  involved.  The  two  foreign  powers  were,  of  course, 
Russia  and  France.*  -In  case  either  member  of  the  alliance 
should  be  attacked  by  one  other  power,  the  other  two  signa- 
tories might  either  come  to  her  aid  or  preserve  a  benevolent 
neutrality.  But  there  were  other  clauses  still  more  vital  and 
— in  view  of  modern  ideas — still  more  immoral.  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy  pledged  themselves  to  keep  one  another 
fully  informed  as  to  their  own  policies  and  intentions  with 
regard  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkan  States,  and  to  com- 
municate to  one  another  all  information  that  should  come  into 
their  possession  and  that  should  be  of  mutual  interest.  In 
the  event  that  either  of  the  signatories  to  the  Alliance  should 
make  war  in  eastern  Europe  or  should  seek  any  territorial  ga»n 
in  eastern  Europe,  the  other  two  powers  should  be  entitled  to 
equivalent  compensation.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  translate 
this  clause  into  the  vernacular  it  means  that  if  either  of  the 
three  powers — Germany,  Austria,  or  Italy — should  see  fit  to 
steal  any  territory  in  eastern  Europe,  the  remaining  two 
powers  should  thereby  be  entitled  to  steal  something  of  cor- 
responding extent   or    value. 


Why,  then,  did  Italy  break  the  term?  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  make  war  upon  her  two  allies  whom  she  was  pledged  to 
support  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  with  France  and  Russia? 
The  Italian  defense  is  an  entirely  valid  one.  It  was  not  Italy. 
but  Germany  and  Austria,  who  broke  the  treaty,  end  who 
broke  it  in  the  most  deliberate  and  insolent  way.  When  Italy 
went  to  war  with  Turkey  in  1911  she  notified  Austria  and 
Germany  of  what  she  intended  to  do,  and  called  upon 
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observe  the  treaty  so  far  as  its  neutrality  clauses  were  con- 
erned.  Austria  broke  that  treaty,  and  she  seems  to  have 
done  it  with  the  approval  of  Germany.  Austria  allowed  it  to 
be  seen  that  her  sympathies  were  entirely  with  Turkey  and 
against  her  ally,  Italy.  She  did  all  that  she  could  to  em- 
barrass  the  Italian  attack  upon  Turkey,  and  even  wen;  so  tar 
as  to  frustrate  the  naval  demonstration  against  the  Darda- 
nelles that  was  brought  by  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi.  Her 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was  continuous 
and  impudent.  We  need  not  inquire  into  the  justice  of  thc- 
Italian  war  upon  Turkey.  That  is  irrelevant.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  Italy  was  entitled  to  the  benevolent  neutrality  of 
Austria,  and  that  she  encountered  only  the  malevolent  hostility 
of  Austria,  who  was  of  course  actuated  by  the  desire— as  is 
now  clear  enough— to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Turkey  as  a 
part  of  that  Teutonic  highway  to  the  East  that  was  to  be  the 
gauge  of  the  world  war  then  being  planned.  The  treaty  ol 
the  Triple  Alliance  was  already  a  scrap  of  paper  before  the 
great  war  began.  Italy  had  always  observed  her  obligations 
under   that   treaty.      Austria   had   broken   hers,    and    with    the 

assent  of  Germany.  . 

But  there  was  to  be  another  violation  of  the  treaty  on  the 
part  of  the  Central  Powers.  They  were  pledged  to  mutual 
confidence  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  eastern  Europe.  They 
might  not  make  war  without  a  declaration  of  intention,  and 
the  guarantee  of  equivalent  compensation.  But  there  had  been 
no  notification  from  either  Germany  or  Austria  of  the  inten- 
tion to  apply  coercion  to  Serbia.  Germany  and  Austria  had 
matured  their  plans,  and  had  left  Italy  wholly  in  the  dark 
with  regard  to  them.  They  had  treated  Italy  as  though  she 
had  been  a  poor  relation  entitled  neither  to  courtesy  nor 
justice.  The  intended  aggression  against  Serbia  was  kept  as 
a  secret  from  Italy,  although  the  treaty  expressly  provided 
that  she  should  be  enlightened  on  all  such  matters,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  action  whatever  of  the  kind  without  full 
mutual  confidence  and  consultation.  Germany  and  Austria  had 
treated  that  agreement  as  though  it  had  never  existed.  Their 
attitude  toward  Italy  had  been  offensive  to  the  last  degree. 
They  themselves  had  destroyed  the  Triple  Alliance  by  their 
falsities  and  their  treacheries.  It  ill  became  them  to  demand 
that  Italy  should  come  to  their  aid  in  fulfillment  of  a  treaty 
that  they  had  already  violated  on  many  occasions.  When 
the  Italian  premier  reproached  Herr  von  Flotow,  the  German 
ambassador  to  Rome,  with  a  breach  of  faith,  we  are  told  that 
Von  Flotow,  "being  a  gentleman,  blushed  like  a  peony."  Such 
evidence  of  shame  was  unprecedented  on  the  part  of  a  German 
official.     It  deserves  to  be  recorded. 


Germany  and  Austria  having  thus  broken  the  Triple  Alliance, 
not  once,  but  many  times,  Italy  should  at  once  have  severed  her 
relations  with  them  as  soon  as  the  attack  upon  Serbia  had 
been  consummated.  Indeed  she  had  cause  enough  to  do  so 
without  waiting  for  that.  But  she  made  the  mistake  of  asking 
for  compensation  as  the  price  of  her  abstention  from  war.  It 
is  true  that  she  was  entitled  to  equivalent  compensation  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  but  we  can  hardly  consider  that  she 
consulted  her  own  dignity  when  she  remained  in  relationship 
with  powers  that  were  so  obviously  faithless,-  and  whose 
promises  would  not  have  been  kept  if  they  had  won  the  war, 
and  could  not  be  kept  if  they  had  lost  it.  Italy  demanded 
Italia  Irridenta  and  full  political  rights  for  her  nationals 
throughout  the  Austrian  Empire.  Prince  von  Bulow,  who 
had  now  superseded  Herr  von  Flotow  at  Rome,  the  latter 
being  presumably  too  much  of  a  gentleman  for  his  task,  was 
willing  to  promise  anything  and  everything,  both  on  behalf  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  when  the  w-ar  should  be  over.  Italy 
insisted  that  her  demands  become  effective  at  once,  knowing 
well  that  a  victorious  Germany  would  not  accede  to  them  and 
that  a  defeated  Germany  could  not.  But  by  this  time  Italy 
was  able  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  She  believed 
that  her  entry  into  the  war  would  prove  the  casting  die,  and, 
moreover,  she  had  now  received  the  assurance  of  the  Allies 
that  Italia  Irridenta  should  be  returned  to  her  at  their  hands 
in  the  event  of  victory.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  promise 
that  she  entered  the  war,  and  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  this  prom- 
ise that  she  now  claims.  It 'is  easy  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
to  denounce  the  promise  as  an  immoral  one.  The  Allies  were 
fighting  desperately  for  their  lives,  and  cpuld  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  neglect  the  means  to  win  so  powerful  an  ally  as  Italy 
nor  to  look  too  closely  at  the  price  that  must  be  paid.  Such 
a  promise  was  fully  in  accord  with  the  traditions  of  European 
diplomacy.  It  was  given  at  a  moment  so  critical  that  the  fate 
of  the  world  was  veritably  in  the  balance.  No  human  fore- 
sight could  then  have  known  the  importance  that  the  eastern 
Adriatic  was  to  assume  in  the  creation  of  a  southern  Slav  con- 
federation. Germany  might  have  triumphed  if  Italian  aid  had 
been  withheld,  and  no  price  seemed  to  be  too  great  for  that 
aid.  Italy  has  history  upon  her  side,  and  she  has  the  promise 
of  the  Allies.  But  the  maintenance  of  her  contention  means 
that  there  can  be  no  southern  Slav  confederation.  It  would 
be  strangled  without  access  to  the  Adriatic  waters.  Unless 
the  Allies  shall  be  absolved  from  their  promise  there  will  be 
an  open  wound  in  eastern  Europe  that  can  not  be  healed. 
IK-re  at  least  is  a  race,  the  Slav  race,  that  must  be  allowed 
to  determine  its  own  future  and  where  promises  must  be  set 
aside  and  history  ignored.  Italy  has  the  opportunity  for  an 
act  of  magnanimity  that  will  confer  upon  her  a  lustre  more 
lasting  than  her  coveted  sovereignties.  Her  only  permanent 
acquisition  lies  through  renunciation.  Sidney  Coryx. 

San   Francisco,  February  5,  1919. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Co  priest  or  deacon  of  the  Church  of  England  can 
Ijo  elected  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
hi  takes  his  seat  he  forfeits  £500  every  time  he  votes. 
.   issenting  ministers  are  free  from  this  disability. 


David  Lloyd-George,  the  British  premier,  is  an  en- 
thusiastic golfer,  and  is  said  to  have  once  declared  that 
if  he  were  compelled  to  change  his  personality  and  had 
any  choice  in  the  matter  he  would  rather  be  Harry 
Vardon,  the  golf  champion,  than  any  one  else. 

Edsel  Bryant  Ford,  who  was  elected  president  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Car  Company  to  succeed  his  father  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  directors,  is  only  twenty-four 
years  old.  He  has  become  the  executive  head  of  a 
corporation  representing  an  investment  of  $190,000,000. 
His  salary  is  $75,000.    His  father's  was  $150,000. 

Colonel  Arthur  Lynch  of  the  British  army  has  one 
distinction  that  probably  is  unique.  He  is  the  only 
member  of  Parliament  who  holds  a  license  to  drive  a 
taxicab  in  Paris.  He  qualified  for  and  obtained  it  a 
few  years  ago.  just  by  way  of  amusement,  while  taking 
a  course  in  electrical  engineering  in  the  "City  of  Light." 

Marquis  Saionji,  head  of  the  Japanese  delegation  to 
the  peace  conference,  lived  in  Paris  from  1870  to  1880 
as  a  student,  taking  up  law  and  politics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.  He  is,  perhaps,  now  that  the  Viscount 
Motono  has  passed  away,  the  ablest  scholar  in  the 
French  language  and  in  French  history  and  literature 
among   all   Japanese   statesmen. 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  editor,  author,  and  poet, 
has  been  honored  by  the  Italian  government,  which  has 
bestowed  upon  him  a  new  decoration,  the  Cross  of  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  As  chair- 
man of  the  American  Poets'  Ambulances  in  Italy,  which 
he  originated,  Mr.  Johnson  was  instrumental  in  main- 
taining 112  ambulances  and  thirty-seven  field  hospitals 
for  the  Italian  army. 

Colonel  House  is  called  "the  silent"  in  Washington, 
but  in  Paris  they  call  him  "the  brilliant."  The  colonel 
established  his  Parisian  reputation  at  a  dinner  at  the 
French  president's!  Mme.  Poincare  said  to  him :  "What 
a  lot  of  ships  it  must  have  taken,  monsieur  le  colonel, 
to  bring  so  many  American  soldiers  to  France."  "No, 
madame,"  Colonel  House  answered.  "One  ship  suf- 
ficed— the  Lusitania." 

Although  often  referred  to  as  a  saddler  and  tanner, 
Herr  Ebert,  Germany's  socialistic  president,  is  really 
a  journalist.  In  his  early  days  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
harness-maker,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became 
the  editor  of  a  Socialist  newspaper,  his  articles  in 
which  attracted  much  attention.  He  is  a  keen  debater 
and  clever  politician,  and  has  great  influence  among 
the  organized  workers  of  the  Fatherland. 

Roland  G.  Usher,  the  eminent  writer,  is  said  to  do 
his  writing  and  proof-reading  in  a  graveyard.  When 
Usher  was  first  seen  in  this  environment  the  sexton 
was  suspicious,  but  he  has  now  become  accustomed  to 
seeing  the  professor  at  his  literary  labors  among  the 
tombstones.  Apparently,  however,  the  sexton  has  no 
great  faith  in  literature.  "I  see,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Usher 
lately,  "you  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  a-reading  and 
a-writing  of  books.  Wall,  ye  better  get  what  comfort 
ye  can  out  of  it,  'cause  there  aint  much  in  it." 

Viscount  Gort,  who  has  joined  the  ranks  of  V.  C. 
heroes,  is  only  the  second  man  to  win  the  bronze  cross 
while  holding  a  peerage.  The  other  was  Lord  Gifford, 
the  present  peer's  brother,  who  had  just  succeeded  his 
father  when  he  gained  the  distinction  in  Ashanti.  Earl 
Roberts  was  an  unknown  subaltern  when  his  heroism  in 
the  Mutiny  earned  him  his  first  piece  of  ribbon,  while 
Lord  Wantage  did  not  receive  his  title  until  after  he 
had  worn  the  medal.  The  Earl  of  Dunmore,  too,  had 
not  succeeded  when  th.e  honor  was  given  to  him. 

A  biographer  of  Lord  Pirrie.  the  great  English  steam- 
ship operator  and  father  of  the  modern  marine  "levia- 
thans," speaks  of  him  as  a  puny  boy  who  began  life  as 
a  ship's  apprentice,  with  nothing  to  guide  and  help  him 
on  but  a  widowed  mother's  teachings.  "Picture  to  your- 
self," says  the  writer,  "a  delicate,  fatherless  boy, 
brought  from  Canada,  the  land  of  his  birth,  to  Ireland 
by  a  sad,  lone  woman,  who  sought  consolation,  com- 
fort, and  help  from  the  friends  to  whom  she  had  said 
"good-by"  when  she  and  her  husband  emigrated  to  seek 
the  livelihood  which  the  Emerald  Isle   denied   them." 

Lord  and  Lady  Selborne  of  England  have  made 
preparations  to  meet  the  coal  shortage  in  the  current 
winter.  At  their  Hampshire  home.  Blackmoor  House, 
they  determined  to  save  all  the  coal  they  could,  and  col- 
lected from  the  estate  wood  of  every  description.  Lady 
Selborne  herself  went  round  and  brought  in  sticks, 
branches,  and  fir  cones  to  add  to  the  daily  increasing 
store  of  coal-less  fuel.  Part  of  the  house  has  long  been 
a  military  hospital,  and  only  a  wall  shuts  them  oft 
from  the  convalescent  Tommies,  who  start  singing  at 
5  :30  a.  m.  and  are  still  at  it  when  bedtime  comes  round, 
but  Lord  and  Lady  Selborne  do  not  grumble. 

Sultan  Mohammed  VI,  according  to  Professor  James 
Brown  Scott  of  Princeton  University,  is  a  man  of  high 
character  and  generous  aims,  deserving  of  the  aid  of  the 
great  powers.  He  always  has  been  of  liberal  views, 
favorable  to  the  Entente  powers.  Before  his  accession 
he  was  absolutely  opposed  to  the  Young  Turks  and 
used  his  influence  against  Talaat  Pasha,  Djemal  Pasha, 
and  Enver  Pasha.    When  he  ascended  the  throne  there 


was  a  question  whether  the  Young  Turks  would  permit 
him  to  reign.  He  set  to  work  immediately  to  end  the 
war  and  filially  succeeded  in  getting  the  Young  Turks  to 
arrange  an  armistice.  He  refused  to  allow  any  Young 
Turk  leaders  to  enter  his  first  Izzet  cabinet,  which 
therefore  resigned  and  was  replaced  by  the  present 
Tewfik  government. 

In  speaking  recently  of  his  own  reputation  as  a  story- 
teller "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  denied  that  he  deserves  the 
fame.  "Though  never  gifted  as  a  story-teller,  I  have 
enjoyed  the  undeserved  reputation  of  being  one,  and  it 
all  came  about  through  a  little  incident  of  many  years 
ago,"  he  said.  "I  was  a  guest  at  a  Gridiron  dinner, 
along  with  Thomas  B.  Reed,  the  greatest  man  with 
whom  I  ever  served.  Reed  spoke  and  others  followed 
him,  and  at  about  midnight  I  was  called  on  for  a  speech. 
There  was  little  to  talk  about,  so  I  said,  'Well,  boys,  if 
you  ever  have  a  stickful  and  it's  a  good  story,  but  you 
are  at  a  loss  for  some  one  to  hang  it  on,  just  put  it  on 
me.'  It  was  just  a  good-natured  remark,  but  they  took 
me  at  my  word,  and  from  that  time  I  have  been  made 
the  sponsor  for  all  kinds  of  witty  stories." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Daybreak. 
A   wind  came  up  out  of  the  sea. 
And  said,  ''O  mists  make  room  for  me." 
It  hailed  the  ships,   and   cried,   "Sail  on, 
Ye  mariners,   the  night   is  gone." 
And   hurried   landward   far   away. 
Crying,  "Awake,  it  is  the  day." 
It   said  to   the   forest,   "Shout ! 
Hang  all  your  leafy  banners   out." 
It   touched  the  wood  bird's   folded  wing, 
And  said,  "O  bird,  awake  and  sing." 

— Henry   Wadsivorth   Longfellozc. 

The  Skylark. 

How  the  blithe  Lark  runs  up  the  golden  stair 

That  leans  thro'  cloudy  gates  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 
And  all  alone  in  the  empyreal  air 

Fills  it  with  jubilant  sweet   songs  of  mirth  ; 
How  far  it  seems,  how  far 

With  the  light  upon  his  wings. 
Is  it  a  bird,  or  star 

That  shines,  and  sings? 

What  matter  if  the  days  be  dark  and  frore, 

That  sunbeam  tells  of  other  days  to  be, 
And  singing  in  the  light  that  floods  him  o'er 
In  joy  he   overtakes   Futurity ; 
Under   cloud-arches   vast 

He  peeps,  and  sees  behind 
Great   Summer   coming  fast 
Adown   the  wind  ! 

And  now  he  dives  into  a  rainbow's  rivers, 

In  streams  of  gold  and  purple  he  is  drown'd, 
Shrilly  the  arrows  of  his  song  he  shivers. 

As  tho'  the  stormy  drops  were  turn'd  to  sound; 
And  now  he  issues  thro'. 

He  scales  a  cloudy  tower, 
Faintly,   like   falling  dew, 
His   fast  notes  shower. 


Let  every  wind  be  hush'd,  that  I  may  hear 

The  wondrous  things  he  tells  the  World  below, 
Things  that  we  dream  of  he  is  watching  near, 
Hopes  that  we  never  dream'd  he  would  bestow; 
Alas !  the  storm  hath  roll'd 
Back  the  gold  gates  again, 
Or  surely  he  had  told 
All  Heaven  to  men  ! 

So   the  victorious   Poet   sings   alone, 

And   fills   the  light   with   his  solitary   home, 
And  thro'  that  glory  sees  new  worlds  foreshown, 
And  hears  high  songs,  and  triumphs  yet  to  come ; 
He  waves  the  air  of  Time 

With  thrills  of  golden  chords. 
And  makes  the  world  to   climb 
On  linked  words. 

What  if  his  hair  be  gray,  his  eyes  be  dim. 

If  wealth  forsake  him,  and  if  friends  be  cold, 
Wonder  unbars  her  thousand  gates  to  him, 
Truth  never  fails,  nor  Beauty  waxes  old; 
More  than  he  tells  his  eyes 

Behold,  his  spirit  hears, 
Of  grief,   and  joy,   and  sighs 
'Twixt  joy  and  tears. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  with  the  sound  of  song 
Can  charm  away  the  heartache,  and  forget 
The  frost  of  Penury,  and  the  stings  of  Wrong, 
And  down  the  fatal  whisper  of  Regret! 
Darker  are  the  abode's 

Of  Kings,  tho'  his  be  poor, 
While    Fancies,    like   the   Gods, 
Pass  thro'  his  door. 

Singing   thou  scalest   Heaven   upon   thy  wings, 

Thou  liftest  a  glad  heart  into  the  skies; 
He  maketh  his  own  sunrise,  while  he  sings, 
And  turns  the  dusty  Earth  to  Paradise ; 
I  see  thee  sail   along 

Far  up  the  sunny  streams, 
Unseen,  I  hear  his  song, 

I  see  his  dreams.     — Frederick   Tennyson* 


■Who  Counsels  Peace  ? 

Who  counsels  peace  at  this  momentous  hour, 

When  God  has  given  deliverance  to  the  oppressed 
And  to   the   injured  power? 
Who  counsels  peace,  when  Vengeance,  like  a  flood, 

Rolls  on,  no  longer  now  to  be  repressed 
When   innocent   blood 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  world  cries  out 

For  justice  upon   the  accursed   head; 

When  Freedom  hath  her  holy  banners  spread 
Over   all  nations,   now   in   one  just   cause   united;   when   with- 

one   sublime   accord 
Europe  throws  oft"  the  yoke  abhorred. 

And   loyalty  and  faith   and  ancient  laws   follow  the   avenging 
sword?  — Robert  Soutkey. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


IN  THE  DAYS  OF  VICTORIA. 

Thomas  F.  Plowman  Recalls  Some  Memories  of  Early  Days 
in  London. 


The  Mid-Victorian  Period  seems  to  be  as  far  re- 
moved from  us  as  the  days  of  the  Roman  Csesars.  A 
retrospect  of  fifty  years  confronts  us  with  a  contrast 
nearly  as  great  as  one  of  a  thousand  .years.  The  change 
has  been  so  sharp,  so  abrupt,  as  to  obliterate  "the  days 
of  transition.  Politics,  education,  art,  literature,  the 
drama,  and  religion  have  been  thrown  bodily,  as  it 
were,  across  a  chasm,  losing  all  their  old  charac- 
teristics and  hardly  recognizable  as  preserving  their 
continuity  with  the  old.  It  is  not  only  the  war  that 
has  worked  this  transformation.  We  have  to  seek  jts 
cause  in  some  sudden  change  in  the  human  mind,  a 
sort  of  mental  housecleaning  with  new  furniture  from 
basement  to  garret. 

All  this  is  made  clear  enough  by  such  a  volume  as 
that  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Plowman  and 
which  he  describes  as  "some  memories  of  men  and 
things."  Mr.  Plowman  was  born  in  1844  and  there- 
fore he  was  seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
Exposition.  He  was  taken  to  see  the  Koh-i-noor  dia- 
mond and  thought  very  little  of  it.  He  tells  us  that 
the  president  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  declined 
loftily  to  admit  the  existence  of  railroads.  Mr.  Plow- 
man took  part  in  the  election  of  1868  at  a  time  when 
candidates  were  expected  to  kiss  all  babies  within 
reach  and  to  address  all  voters  by  their  first  names  if 
possible.  Mr.  Plowman  undertook  some  canvassing 
work,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a 
failure  at  it: 

I  was  not  generally  regarded  as  a  good  canvasser,  because 
if  a  man  told  me  he  had  promised  to  vote  for  the  other  side 
I  was  very  apt  to  tell  him  that  then  he  had  better  keep  his 
promise,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
tactics  of  good  electioneering.  I  think  the  most  complete 
rebuff  I  ever  had  during  canvassing  was  at  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  lived  upon  his  means  in  my  district.  I  tackled  him 
single-handed,  which  I  think  now  was  a  mistake.  I  was 
shown  into  his  sitting-room,  where  I  found  him  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  fire.  I  explained  my  business  with  all  the  suavity 
I  could  command,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  we  might  have 
the  advantage  of  his  vote  and  interest  for  the  candidate  on 
whose  behalf  I  called.  He  turned  on  me,  and  in  tones  of 
withering  scorn  said  : 

"Sir,  I  do  not  trouble  myself  about  such  trumpery  affairs 
as  elections:  I  am  looking  after  my  immortal  soul,  and  you 
would  be  much  better  employed  in  looking  after  yours,  instead 
of   cadging   for  votes." 

Mr.  Plowman  witnessed  the  whole  of  Disraeli's  ca- 
reer. He  heard  his  great  speech  at  Oxford  in  favor 
of  the  better  endowment  of  small  livings,  and  that  il 
should  be  possible  for  a  statesman  to  make  a  great 
speech  upon  such  a  subject  is  in  itself  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  a  changed  point  of  view: 

The  most  telling  and  most  highly  appreciated  portions  of 
his  speech  were  those  in  which  Disraeli  came  to  close  grips, 
first  with  the  critical  school  of  religious  thought  represented 
by  Jowett,  Temple,  Stanley,  and  Colenso,  and  next  with  the 
advanced  views  of  such  scientists  as  Darwin,  Huxley,  and 
Spencer.  But  what  did  more  than  all  the  rest  to  impress 
the  seal  of  fame  upon  the  speech  was  a  question  put  by  the 
speaker  and  answered  by  himself  with  reference  to  evolution. 
Said  Dizzy,  "What  is  the  question  now  placed  before  society 
with  a  glib  assurance  most  astounding?  The  question  is  this 
— Is  man  an  ape  or  an  angel  ?  My  lord,  I  am  on  the  side  of 
the  angels."  This  was  but  a  bald  assertion,  not  comparable 
with  the  intellectual  finish  of  most  of  the  speech,  but  it 
brought  down  the  house.  An  outburst  of  rapturous  approval, 
on  the  part  of  his  auditors,  followed  the  termination  of  every 
sentence  which  took  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  but 
the  storm  of  laughter  and  applause  greeting  this  sally  was 
something  to   remember.  . 

Mr.  Plowman  tried  his  hand  at  playwriting  and  seems 
to  have  had  some  success.  He  met  all  the  dramatic 
celebrities  of  his  day  and  he  speaks  familiarly  of  many 
who  are  now  hardly  remembered  at  all: 

I  had  one  or  two  rather  singular  experiences  during  my 
brief  career  as  a  dramatic  author.  One  morning  in  the  'seven- 
ties I  had  an  urgent  appeal  from  the  then  management  of  the 
St.  James'  Theatre  to  help  them  out  of  a  difficulty.  On  arrival 
at  the  theatre  they  told  me  that  a  well-known  wit  and  humorist 
— H.  S.  Leigh,  poet  and  dramatist  and  author  of  "Carols  of 
Cockayne" — had  undertaken  to  supply  them  with  a  revised 
version  of  "Conrad  and  Medora."  The  scenario  had  been 
settled,  and  in  accordance  with  it  the  scenery  had  been 
painted,  a  very  capable  company  had  been  engaged,  the  cos- 
tumes had  been  made,  and,  in  fact,  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness except  the  piece  itself.  Half  of  the  latter  had  been 
received  and  was  in  active  rehearsal,  but  no  amount  of 
pressure  put  upon  the  author  could  induce  him  to  give  his 
mind  to  completing  the  job.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
management  begged  me  to  help  them  out  of  the  slough  of 
despond  they  were  in  by  completing  the  piece.  This  was  not  a 
job  I  fancied  at  all  or  one  likely  to  bring  one  much  credit,  but, 
as  I  had  had  much  more  pleasant  transactions  with  those  who 
preferred  the  request.  I  had  not  the  heart  to  leave  them  in  the 
lurch  without  an  effort  to  get  them  out  of  it.  So  in  one  of  the 
stage-boxes  I  watched  the  rehearsal  of  such  of  the  play  as 
had  been  forthcoming  and  made  my  notes  as  it  went  on. 

Shortly  after  I  had  begun  to  do  this  a  gentleman  entered 
the  stage-box  opposite  the  one  I  was  in,  and  began  to  follow 
my  example.  Then  the  management  approached  me,  and,  full 
of  apologies  for  having  troubled  me,  explained  that  ihe  gentle- 
man in  the  opposite  box  was  the  author,  who  had  unexpectedly 
turned  up  that  very  morning  with  the  completed  MS.  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  no  doubt  ascertained  that  another  author 
had  been  requisitioned,  and  this  had  roused  his  dormant 
faculties  and  set  his  brain  in  action.  I  assured  the  manage- 
ment that,  so  far  from  regretting  this,  I  was  only  too  de- 
lighted to  escape  having  to  execute  such  a  commission.  The 
end  of  it  was,  the  lessee  having  slipped  a  five-pound  note  into 
my  hand,  I  took  the  first  train  home  well  content  with  the 
result. 


Judicial    procedure    has,    of   course, 
since  Mr.   Plowman's  younger  days. 


changed    wholly 
Judges  used  to 


open  the  assizes  in  a  veritable  blaze  of  pageantry.  It 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  old-fashioned  coach 
gave  place  to  the  motor-car  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
judges.  The  spectacular  movements  of  the  judges  were 
intended  to  impress  the  populace  with  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  but  the  populace  is  not  quite  so  easily  impressed 
nowadays: 

The  Victorian  Era  saw  many  great  changes  in  the  law  and 
its  administration,  in  the  direction  of  making  it  more  just, 
more  humane,  and  more  Christian.  There  used  to  be  a  mis- 
taken impression  that  jmnishment,  to  be  effective  as  a  deter- 
rent, must  be  administered  in  view  of  all  men.  So  we  had 
such  brutalizing  sights,  as  executions,  floggings,  standing  in 
the  pillory,  and  sitting  in  the  stocks  in  the  full  glare  of  pub- 
licity. The  effect  was  to  harden  the  hearts  of  those  who 
suffered,  and  in  many  cases  to  cause  them  to  be  regarded  as 
heroes  by  those  who  had  no  liking  for  law  and  order.  My 
grandfather  saw  men  standing  in  the  pillory  and  women 
flogged  at  the  cart's  tail,  whilst  my  father  remembered  the 
last-named  penalty  being  inflicted  upon  men,  and  saw  drunk- 
ards and  others  sitting  in  the  stocks.  He  related  to  me  an 
instance  of  the  latter  in  his  own  time,  in  which  the  element 
of  comedy  largely  entered.  An  Oxford  mayor,  who  was  a 
silversmith,  was  knighted  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  visit, 
and  a  little  huckster  after  this  made  a  bet  that  he  would  take 
his  donkey  into  the  mayor's  shop,  and  request  his  worship 
to  measure  the  animal  for  a  pair  of  silver  shoes.  The  huckster 
duly  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  undertaking,  and  so  won  his  bet, 
though,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  the  shoes  were  not  fitted. 
The  mayor  was  very  irate,  and  ordered  the  offender  to  sit  in 
the  stocks,  which  he  did.  It  happened,  however,  that  the 
huckster,  who  was  a  well-known  character,  was  more  popular 
than  the  chief  magistrate,  and  his  sympathizers  gathered 
mund  him  when  he  had  to  undergo  his  punishment,  and  ac- 
claimed him  as  a  popular  hero.  Before  he  was  deprived  of 
the  use  of  his  legs,  he  placed  his  hat  by  his  side,  and  hi? 
supporters,  appreciating  the  significance  of  this,  at  once  began 
to  make  it  the  receptacle  of  current  coins  of  the  realm.  Others 
followed  their  example,  and  when  the  time  was  up  for  release, 
the  owner  of  the  hat  had  a  substantial  solatium  for  any  in- 
convenience he  had  suffered.  After  straightening  his  legs,  he 
emptied  the  contents  of  his  headgear  into  his  pockets,  and 
before  placing  it  on  his  head  assured  the  company  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  sit  in  the  stocks  on  the  same  terms  as 
often   as  they  liked. 

The  author  tells  us  that  his  father  took  him  to  the 
courts  to  hear  a  case  tried  and  he  was  much  impressed 
by  the  unanswerable  nature  of  the  rival  arguments  and 
by  the  speed  with  which  the  jurymen  made  up  their 
minds : 

There  were  one  or  two  other  cases,  which  have  passed  out 
of  my  recollection,  but  the  last  one  of  all  will  always  dwell  in 
m}'  memory.  It  was  a  case  of  bigamy,  and  I  can  still  see  the 
pathetic  figure  of  the  poor,  blubbering  man,  as  he  stood  in 
the  dock,  having  pleaded  guilty,  and  in  broken  accents  appealed 
for  mercy.  He  was  a  coal-heaver  and  he  looked  it.  He  was 
in  the  old-fashioned  clothes  of  his  calling  in  those  days,  in- 
cluding breeches  and  thick  worsted  stockings.  He  told  how 
his  wife  had  rendered  his  house  desolate  by  robbing  it  and 
then  running  away  with  her  paramour.  He  waited  some 
years,  and,  hearing  nothing  of  her,  married  again,  and  was 
living  happily  when  she  swooped  down  upon  him  and  informed 
against  him  for  bigamy.  Now  it  happened  that  the  judge  was 
Sir  William  Maule,  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  combining 
a  knowledge  of  the  law  with  common  sense.  But,  above  all, 
he  was  noted  for  his  ironic  humor.  In  this  particular  case, 
I  remember  perfectly  the  scathing  in  which,  in  a  vein  of  grim 
comedy,  he  satirized  the  working  of  his  country's  laws.  Espe- 
cially impressed  upon  my  mind  is  his  concluding  sentence,  in 
which   he  said  to  the  prisoner: 

"The  law  compels  me  to  punish  you,  so  I  sentence  you  to 
one  day's  imprisonment,  which  means  that  you  will  be  set  at 
liberty  at  once." 

We  are  reminded  that  startling  innovations  in  art  are 
not  the  sole  prerogative  of  today.  The  aesthetic  move- 
ment had  its  vogue  both  in  art  and  literature.  Can- 
vases were  filled  with  pale  and  distraught  maidens  with 
tousled  locks  and  faces  full  of  sad  weariness.  Whistler 
belonged  to  the  aesthetes,  but  he  had  a  distinct  type  all 
his  own : 

Outsiders  could  watch  these  new  art  developments  in  paint- 
ing with  no  stronger  feeling  than  that  of  bewildered  amuse- 
ment. The  foremost  of  art  prophets  could  not  view  them 
with  corresponding  equanimity,  and  the  champion  of  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  took  Whistler  to  task  in  a  style  that  did  not  err 
on  the  side  of  leniency.  In  a  criticism  on  a  picture,  or  a 
nocturne,  as  it  was  termed,  entitled  "A  Falling  Rocket,"  ex- 
hibited by  Whistler  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  Ruskin,  in 
Fors  Clavigera.  said: 

"For  Mr.  Whistler's  own  sake,  no  less  than  lor  the  pro- 
tection of  the  purchaser,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  ought  not  to 
have  admitted  works  into  the  gallery  in  which  the  ill-educated 
conceit  of  the  artist  so  nearly  approached  the  aspect  of 
wilful  imposture.  I  have  seen  and  heard  much  of  Cockney 
impudencebefore  now,  but  never  expected  to  hear  a  coxcomb 
ask  200  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public's 
face." 

Upon  this  Whistler  brought  an  action  for  damages  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  an  attack  upon  his  personal  character 
not  justified  by  the  picture  in  question,  which,  though  painted 
rapidly,  was  the  result  of  conscientious  labor.  The  most 
amusing  feature  in  the  case  was  the  conflict  of  professional 
evidence  as  to  the  merits,  or  otherwise,  of  Whistler's  paint- 
ings. W.  M.  Rossetti,  Albert  Moore,  and  W.  H.  Wills  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Burne-Jones  and  Frith — 
a  most  curious  conjunction — were  brought  up  for  the  defense. 
A  court  of  justice  was  by  no  means  an  ideal  tribunal  for  such 
a  cause,  and  the  jury  must  have  been  sorely  puzzled.  The 
verdict  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  on  the  part  of  both 
judge  and  jury  of  an  inability  to  settle  a  point  upon  which 
the  artistic  world  was  hopelessly  divided.  The  jury  awarded 
the  plaintiff  a  farthing  damages,  and  Baron  Huddlestone.  the 
judge,  by  an  exercise  of  his  own  discretion,  gave  judgment 
without  costs,  leaving  each  side  to  pay  his  own. 

People  were  more  easily  amused  half  a  century  ago 
than  they  are  today.  The  Royal  Polytechnic  and  the 
Coliseum  were  in  full  swing,  and  the  circus  was  still  a 
prime  favorite.  Barnum  went  to  Oxford  to  lecture,  but 
the  undergraduates  howled  him  down,  telling  him  that 
he  was  a  humbug,  a  charge  to  which  he  readily  pleaded 
guilty: 

This,  however,  is  a  digression  from  the  subject  of  circuses. 
I  saw  Barnum's  great  show  both  in  London  and  the  provinces, 
and  didn't  enjoy  it  half  as  much  as  I  did  the  ordinary  circus 
of  the  old  days.     But  then  I  was  much  younger  in  those  days, 


and  that  makes  all  the  difference.  The  interest  in  this  later 
development  was  too  diffused,  and  you  were  overtaxed  in  en- 
deavoring to  see  a  dozen  different  performances  all  going  on  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  old  circuses  all  your  attention  was 
pleasantly  concentrated  upon  the  particular  star  who  had  pos- 
session of  the  arena.  What  a  delight  it  was  to  wa'.ch  the 
beautiful  sylph  in  pink  tarletan,  toying  with  wreaths  and  atti- 
tudinizing on  horseback,  and  anon  gracefully  leaping  through 
the  paper  hoops,  whilst  the  well-trained  animal  kept  accurate 
time  with  his  hoofs  to  that  national  anthem  of  the  ring  from 
Auber's  "Le  Cheval  de  Bronze"  !  The  clowns  when  I  last  saw 
them — though  I  haven't  been  to  a  circus  for  years — were  of 
too  superior  a  type,  and  dealt  in  recitations  with  every  "h" 
aspirated.  Wallet,  "the  Queen's  Jester,"  as  he  was  called, 
set  the  fashion  in  this,  but  I  preferred  Tom  Barry,  who  was 
was  one  of  the  real  old-fashioned  sort,  with  his  opening  ad- 
dress to  the  ringmaster,  "Now,  sir,  what  can  I  do  for  to  go 
for  to  fetch  for  to  carry?"  We  knew  then  that  there  was 
fun  galore  in  store.  We  had  not  to  wait  long  that  fine 
old  wheeze,  which  struck  home  at  once,  because  everybody 
could  understand  and  appreciate  it.  It  was  none  of  your 
subtle  japes  which  had  to  be  pondered  over  before  it  rajsed 
a  smile,  for  this  was  sure  of  a  huge  guffaw  on  the  instant. 
The  clown  began  it  by  inquiring  of  the  ringmaster,  in  a  tone 
of  innocent  simplicity,  if  he  were  fond  of  poetry,  and  the 
dignified  one  to  whom  the  question-  was  addressed  so  far 
unbent  as  to  admit  that  he  was  very  fond  of  poetry.  His  in- 
terrogator then  lured  him  on  by  asking  him  if  he  knew  how 
many  metres  there  were.  The  ringmaster,  in  scornful  accents, 
replied  : 

"Of  course  I  do ;  there  are  two,  long  metre  and  short 
metre." 

"That  just  shows  how  little  you  know  about  it ;  there  are 
four  metres,"  says  the  clown. 

"Nonsense,"  replied  the  other.  "I  will  bet  you  half  a  crown 
there  are  only  two." 

"Done,"  says  his  tormentor.  "There's  long  metre,  short 
metre,  gas  metre,  and  meet-her-by-moonlight-alone." 

We  have  an  amusing  story  of  Thackeray,  who  was  to 
deliver  a  lecture  at  Oxford  and  who  had  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  vice-chancellor  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing rules.  Poor  Thackeray  was  to  discover  that  the 
great  educational  dignitary  had  never  even  heard  of 
him: 

Thackeray,  having  been  shown  into  the  vice-chancellor's 
presence,  handed  the  latter  his  card,  and  remarked  that  he  was 
Mr.  Thackeray,  and  waited  to  see  what  effect  this  announce- 
ment would  have.  The  vice-chancellor  not  appearing  to  be 
overawed,  Thackeray  observed,  "You  know  my  name,  no 
doubt."  The  university  dignitary,  after  an  apparent  search 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  memory,  remarked  that  he  did 
not  remember  ever  hearing  that  name  before.  This  to  Thacke- 
ray was  so  incredible  that  he  could  not  conceive  that  the  vice- 
chancellor  had  caught  his  name  aright,  so  he  repeated,  "Mr. 
Thackeray,"  and  added,  to  make  the,  matter  quite  clear,  "the 
novelist,  you  know."  The  vice,  having  seemingly  braced  him- 
self up  for  a  supreme  effort  of  memory,  but  without  avail, 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  he  might  elicit  some  in- 
formation from  the  applicant  himself,  so,  in  order  to  enlighten 
the  situation,  he  said  in  the  blandest  of  tones,  "I  can  not  re- 
call your  name.  Are  you,  sir,  a  member  of  the  university?" 
Thackeray,  who  had  never  before  had  the  wind  so  taken  out 
of  his  sails,  almost  gasped  for  breath.  But  still  he  had  a 
trump  card  left,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
would  carry  all  before  it  wherever  the  English  language  was 
spoken.  So,  with  a  quiet  smile  of  supreme  confidence,  he 
simply  ejaculated,  "  'Vanity  Fair,'  you  know  !"  Then  at  last, 
to  his  relief,  a  look  of  awakened  intelligence  manifested  itself 
upon  the  vice-chancellor's  countenance,  and  Thackeray  awaited 
the  effusive  outburst  which  would  make  amends  for  all.  It 
came  in  the  words — "Yes,  yes,  I  have  heard  of  'Vanity  Fair,' 
of  course,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress.'" 

Mr.  Plowman  met  Ruskin  in  the  early  'fifties,  being 
taken  to  hear  him  lecture  at  Oxford.  Ruskin  was  so 
impressed  with  the  dignity  of  his  lectures  that  before 
he  would  address  an  audience  of  roadmenders  he  took 
lessons  from  a  professional  stouebreaker : 

Ruskin's  lectures  were  full  of  startling  surprises,  and  kept 
the  listeners  in  a  continual  state  of  pleasant  curiosity  as  to 
what  in  the  world  he  would  say  next.  Only  one  thing  was 
quite  certain — that  you  would  not  hear  what  you  might  expect. 
The  spur  of  the  moment  was  a  much  more  important  factor 
in  the  case  than  the  subject  announced  in  the  printed  notice. 
But  matter  and  manner,  however  unpremeditated,  were  always 
delightful. 

I  have  two  or  three  letters  from  Ruskin,  giving  directions 
as  to  some  drawings,  and  the  minutiae  of  detail  in  these 
letters  corresponds  with  that  in  his  books.  He  was  distinctly 
a  man  of  moods,  and  when  he  was  in  one  of  these  he  would 
express  himself  with  refreshing  frankness.  In  a  postscript  to 
one  of  his  letters  in  my  possession  he  says  : 

"Thank  you  for  kind  invitation,  but  I  go  nowhere  just  now. 
being  unwell,  and  sulky,  and  not  able  to  speak." 

In  another  letter  addressed  to  Robert  Browning  he  said: 

"I  don't  see  any  use  in  poetry.  They  say  you  are  writing 
more  poetry.  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  this — some 
day — but  I  don't  care  just  now." 

It  is  something  to  have  seen  such  a  man  in  the  flesh  and 
to  have  heard  his  voice.  He  dwells  in  my  memory,  as  I  saw 
him  pacing  that  loveliest  of  streets,  "The  High,"  at  Oxford — 
an  appropriate  setting  for  such  an  embodiment  of  philosophic 
refinement — mentally  preoccupied,  and  taking  little  hted  of 
what  was  passing  around  him,  he  walked  with  slow  and  meas- 
ured step,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  underneath  his  aca- 
demicals, and  with  a  slight  forward  bend  of  the  body.  Thus 
he  always  struck  one  as  being  not  unlike  a  dignified  bird, 
the  projection  of  the  gown  being  suggestive  of  the  tail.  His 
dress  was  careful  and  precise,  and  he  invariably  wore  a  brighl 
blue  scarf  with  a  pin  in  the  centre.  When  lecturing,  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  platform  very  much  like  a  caged  lion,  and. 
as  he  warmed  up  to  his  subject  and  dealt  blows  right  and  left 
at  what  he  considered  the  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  the  lime, 
the  force  and  determination  of  look  and  manner  were  in 
striking  contrast  to  his  calm  placidity  at  ordinary  times. 

Mr.  Plowman  is  in  no  way  tempted  to  pessimism  by 
his  long  retrospect.  He  believes  that  the  world  moves 
— that,  indeed,  can  not  be  denied — but  he  believes  also 
that  it  moves  in  the  right  direction.  As  to  that  we  may 
have  our  doubts,  but  it  will  not  lessen  our  appreciation 
of  a  delightful  book. 

In  the  Days  of  Victoria.  By  Thomas  F.  Plowman 
New  York:  John   Lane  Company:  $3. 

Argentine  naturalists  are  trying  to  decide  whether 
the  wild  horses  of  that  country  are  descendants  of 
horses  imported  by  Spanish  conquerors  or  of  prehis- 
toric origin. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  tor  the  week 

ending     Saturday.     February     1,     1919.     were 

$123,821,061.17;  for  the  corresponding  period 

last  year,  S93.947.667.90  :  an  increase  of  $29.- 

93.19.  

Resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
San  Francisco  gained  more  than  $12,000,000 
during  the  business  week  ended  Friday,  the 
total  at  the  close  of  business  on  that  day  be- 

g  £342,117,900.  This  is  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  high  peak  reached  during  the 
week  ended  December  27,  191S.  when  total 
resources  amounted   to   $343, 195,000. 


The  French-American  Bank  of  Savings  has 
prospered  greatly  during  the  past  year.  Ac- 
cording to  their  statement  of  December  31. 
1918,  the  deposits  have  increased  to  $10,195,- 
594.  At  the  first  directors'  meeting  the  other 
day  all  the  officers,  headed  by  Arthur  Legallet 
as  chairman  of  the  board  and  Leon  Bocqueraz 
as  president,  were  reelected. 


There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
proposal  to  create  a  gold  settlement  fund  to 
provide  a  basis  for  facilitating  foreign  ex- 
change transactions  and  to  eliminate  the  ne- 
cessity of  shipping  the  actual  metal  between 
countries  of  the  Allied  governments.  It  is 
probable  that  the  details  of  the  plan  will  be 
discussed  at  the  peace  conference.  Should  the 
plan  become  effective  it  might  have  a  far- 
reaching  influence  in  developing  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  as  well  as  between  all  other  coun- 
tries in  the  group  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

If  this  movement  is  perfected  it  will  prob- 
ably follow  the  lines  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  creating  the  gold  settle- 
ment fund  now  in  use  among  the  twelve  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks.  Since  the  accumulation 
of  this  fund  it  has  been  unnecessary  to  ship 
gold  from  one  reserve  bank  to  another.  In- 
stead of  such  transfers  being  made  the  gold 
is  held  intact  in  Washington  and  the  fund 
provides    a   basis    for   transfers    of   credit   be- 


tween the  different  Federal  Reserve  institu- 
tions. In  this  way  the  transfers  form  merely 
bookkeeping  transactions  and  the  gold  is  not 
moved  at  all. 

This  gold  settlement  fund  has  been  found 
very  useful,  and  if  it  can  be  adapted  for  in- 
ternational settlements  it  will  be  highly  advan- 
tageous. If  the  fund  is  formed  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  contribution  by  the  United 
States  will  be  about  $200,000,000.  This  would 
be  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
gold  now  held  in  the  treasury  vaults,  there 
being  more  than  $2,500,000,000  of  the  metal 
thus  held  in  the  United  States  at  this  time. 
Of  this  huge  sum — the  largest  gold  accumu- 
lation held  by  any  nation  in  the  world — 
?1.3."3.000,000  is  held  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
gold  settlement  fund  already  described.  The 
balance  of  $882,000,000  forms  the  basis  for 
outstanding  gold  certificates. 

If  the  plan  is  agreed  to  the  creation  of 
such  a  fund  will  have  very  important  bearing 
upon  the  foreign  exchange  situation  of  the 
world.  The  probability  is  that  the  fund  would 
be  deposited  with  the  Bank  of  England.  It 
would  be  immensely  effective  in  expediting 
trade  intercourse  between  the  various  coun- 
tries and  the  probability  is  that  the  expedient 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  world. 

There  is  a  general  movement  on  foot 
throughout  the  world  to  discourage  the  use 
of  gold  coin  as  a  circulating  medium.  This 
is  because  the  feeling  of  most  experts  is  that 
the  gold  should  be  concentrated  in  the  banks 
as  reserve  and  used  in  the  settlement  of  bal- 
ances growing  out  of  international  transac- 
tions. There  are  excellent  grounds  for  this 
supposition  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  great 
governments  represented  at  the  peace  confer- 
ence will  find  it  possible  to  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion. The  Federal  Reserve  Board  almost  at 
the  outset  of  the  European  war  started  a 
movement  to  bring  all  the  country's  floating 
supply  of  gold  into  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  j 
It  did  this  with  the  idea  of  meeting  precisely 
such  an  emergency  as  developed  when  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  enter  the  list  o: 
belligerents. 

If    an    international    gold    settlement    fund  J 
should    be    created    the    steamship    companies 
and   the    marine   underwriters   would    lose    an 
immense   amount   of   very   profitable   business.  , 
In   normal   times,   before   the    war   started,    iv 
cost  about  $1200  to  cover  the  cost  of  shipping 
one    million    dollars    of   gold    coin    or   bullion  , 
between  New  York  and  London.     This  amount  1 
paid    freight   charges,    cost    of   insurance,    and 
other     incidental     expenses.      The     shipments  i 
represented  the  cream  of  ocean   freighi    busi-  i 
ness  and  were,  naturally,  in  great  demand  by  : 
the  steamship  companies.     With  the  outbreak 
of  the 'war  the   movement   stopped   instantly,  I 
and  such  gold  as  was  sent  was  exposed  to  the 
very   costly  special  charges  covering  the  sub-  I 
marine   menace.        

Despite  the  war  and  the  influenza  epidemic.  | 
which  materially  increased  its  incurred  death  I 
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claims  in  1918.  the  last  annual  statement  of 
the  Western  States  Life  Insurance  Company 
shows  a  most  gratifying  and  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  company's  financial  condi- 
tion, as  indicated  by  the  following:  Its  total 
death  claims,  including  $43,089.15  paid  on  the 
lives  of  sailors  and  soldiers  lost  during  the 
war  and  $129,290.12  paid  on  deaths  resulting 
from  influenza,  was  $301.3 13.81.  only  $96.- 
01S.19  less  than  the  total  claims  paid  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  company.  After  taking 
care  of  these  abnormal  claims  and  providing 
for  even*  other  contingency  the  company's  re- 
serve fund  with  the  state  was  increased  §447,- 
332.  making  this  fund  for  the  safety  oi  its 
policy-holders  $2,007,703.  After  setting  aside 
funds  as  additional  reserve  the  company 
closed  191S  with  surplus  to  policy-holders 
amounting  to  $1,120,149.10.  Tlje  total  ad- 
mitted assets  now  amount  to  $3,546,214.49. 
which  represents  a  gain  of  $550,099.23.  Its 
investment  income  amounted  to  $194,382.07, 
an  increase  of  $47,456.45  during  the  year. 
This  is  a  splendid  showing  under  the  able 
management  of  the  present  administration  of 
the  company  headed  by  H.  J.  Saunders  as 
president.  

Across  the  financial  skies,  as  the  new  year 
dawned,  there  were  some  ominous  clouds- 
Investors  watched  them  develop  with  some 
forebodings.  There  was  the  cloud  of  desire 
for  government  ownership  of  railroads.  This, 
may  break  and  the  sunshine  of  reason  and 
wisdom  come  through  after  some  invesriga- 
tion  of  just  what  a  twelve  months'  period 
of  Federal  operation  has  produced.  The 
blackest  cloud  of  all  is  that  enveloping  the 
public  utilities.  On  New  Year's  Eve  a  re- 
ceivership for  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
system,  the  main  artery"  of  urban  and  suburban 
traffic  in  a  large  portion  of  Greater  New  York, 
was  sought  and  obtained  by  creditors.  A  few 
days  before  dividends  had  been  passed  on 
the  stock  of  the  Chicago  City  Railways,  a 
corporation  with  a  twenty-five-year-old  divi- 
dend record  in  which  payments  as  high  as  24 
per  cent,  and,  for  a  long  period  from  10  to 
8  per  cent.,  had  been  made.  Simultaneously 
the  stock  of  the  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit 
Company  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  sold 
at  $32  a  share,  or  just  one-third  of  its  price  in 
1917.  This  had  long  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  soundest  traction  properties  in  the 
country  and  had  sold  at  a  premium  of  from 
$10  to  $15  over  par  for  many  years.  When 
January  1st  came  a  number  of  traction  and 
light-and-power  concerns  in  different  portions 
of  the  United  States  found  themselves  withou' 
funds  to  meet  the  interest  due  on  bon  Is. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  shrinkage 
of  the  principal  of  the  bond  and  share  capi- 
tal and  of  the  notes  of  the  various  traction 
companies  in  Greater  Xew  York,  during  1918. 
was  approximately  S25O.00O.00O.  This  meant 
that  the  equities  in  many  stocks  had  been 
almost  entirely  erased,  that  junior  bonds  had 
fallen  to  the  price  level  of  low-grade  stocks, 
that  first-mortgage  bonds  and  notes  had 
shrunk  in  market  value  to  a  basis  normally 
represented  by  stocks  paying  moderate  divf- 
dends. 

From  the  standpoint  of  credit  and  of  pub- 
lic, or  it  might  better  be  termed,  political 
sentiment,  the  public  utilities,  more  specific- 
ally the  "tractions,"  are  today  about  where 
the  steam  carriers  were  in  December.  1917. 
There  is  a  state  of  mind  toward  them  that 
reckons  not  with  what  they  have  to  endure 
from  the  high  costs  of  wages  and  of  ma- 
terials, but  with  what  the  public  may  have 
had  to  swallow  in  other  days  in  the  form  of 
unjust  franchises,  stock  "watering."  the  politi- 
cal dishonesty  connected  with  "deals"  in 
favor  of  the  company  and  to  the  injury  of  the 
traveling  public.  It  is  significant  that  very 
little  opposition  has  been  made  to  the  re- 
adjustment of  rates  for  gas  or  electric  li^ht 
or  power  to  the  new  expense  accounts.  But. 
where  municipalities  undertake  to  assist  the 
street-car  line  by  faising  fares,  there  is  apt 
to  be  the  sequel  of  public  indignation.  In 
Denver  recently  it  took  the  form  of  refusal 
to  pay  the  new  tariff  and  some  damage  to 
property. 

Then  .there  is  the  obvious  intent  of  certain 
municipalities  to  depreciate  traction  values 
by  refusing  higher  fares  and  so  bring  the 
companies  to  a  credit  condition  where  they 
will  be  willing  to  sell  out  to  the  city  at  a 
very  low  price.  This  is  a  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion that  must  be  recognized  and  reckoned 
with.  There  are  signs  of  it  in  New  York 
There  are  plain  suggestions  of  it  in  Chicago 
and  in  St.  Paul.       

The  Sperry  Flour  Company  is  going  to 
erect  a  grain  elevator  at  Ogden,  LTtah,  work- 
on  the  building  to  commence  this  month. 
The  elevator,  which  is  to  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  will 
be  the  first  unit  of  a  proposed  plant  to  cost 
approximately  $1,000,000.  Until  the  Utah 
mill  is  completed  the  grain  will  be  shipped 
to  the  California  plants  for  milling. 


Mr.  Schwab  doesn't  seem. to  think  there  will 
be  much  market  for  us  in  the  reconstruction 
work  in  France  and  Belgium.  I  think  he  is 
right   in   this,   and    certainly   it    is    altogether 
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proper  that  such  help  as  we  may  offer  tbes 
stricken  nations  should  be  in  a  way  th;:t  woul 
not  compete  with  their  own  rejuvenated  ir 
tiustries. 

We  should  soon,  however,  note  signs  of  dt 
veloping  trade  elsewhere,  now  that  shippin 
space  is  becoming  more  available.  Our -large 
business  expansion  is  to  be  developed  sout 
of  us.  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  Amci 
ica  offer  vast  fields  for  enterprise.  It  perhap 
is  better  that  the  twinges  of  Bolshevisi 
should  thus  early  make  themselves  felt  i 
South  America,  for  the  sooner  the  red  fla 
is  furled  the  better  for  all  hands. 

Months  ago.  when  professionals  were  s> 
careful  to  denominate  the  rails  and  copper 
and  public  utilities  as  good  peace  stocks  an< 
the  steel  securities  as  poor  ones,  I  remarket 
several  times  that,  whatever  else  might  hap 
pen.  steel  stocks  would  certainly  shan 
erously  in  any  peace  boom  we  might  have 
and  during  the  reconstruction  period  wouh 
be  found  to  hold  up  quite  as  well  as  the  othc 
groups  named. 

Now  we  are  seeing  this  judgment  workioj 
out  during  the  downward  reaction  in  the  mar 
ket  following  the  "January  rise."  which  als< 
my  readers  were  fully  warned  about.  Hen 
we  have  coppers  and  public  utilities  selling  a' 
lower  prices  than  in  years  and  rails  also  un 
der  pressure.  Rails  are  suffering  from  twt 
causes  now.  The  whole  railway  situation  is 
muddled  by  government  control  and  what 
would  seem  misguided  generosity  toward  the 
employees,  which  would  seem  to  point  the 
way  to  further  increases  in  freight  rates,  thus 
adding  new  burdens  to  the  consuming  public. 
How  long  this  continual  hoisting  of  ourselves 
by  our  own  bootstraps  can  continue  before  the 
straps  give  way  is  a  question.  The  other 
reason  for  the  bear  tendency  in  the  railway* 
section  is  found  in  the  fact  that  railroads 
are  perennial  "borrowers  and  as  such  must  pay 
very  high   rates. 

With  steel  and  copper  prices  and  commodity 
prices  generally  showing  a  downward  course 
pending  readjustment  from  war  and  fixed-price 
conditions,  we  may  look  for  the  declining 
tendency  in  the  market  to  continue.  As  prices 
decline  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  those  who  bought  at  higher  prices  and 
had  intended  to  hold  their  stocks  through 
thick  and  thin,  to  sell  out  finally  with  the  idea 
of  buying  lower  down.  This  makes  bear  ef- 
forts easily  successful. 

It  generally  happens  that  a  declining  mar- 
ket such  as  we  have  been  witnessing  does  not 
culminate  until  there  is  some  drastic  purging 
all  through  the  list  with  several  million-share 
bear  days  calculated  to  take  the  heart  out  of 
the  stoutest  bull.  Then  when  all  the  Street 
is  converted  to  the  bear  side  of  the  market. 
we  generally  find  prices  undergoing  a  very 
swift  revulsion  and  our  spring  rise  will  be  be- 
ginning. This  should  happen  within  the  next 
month  or  so. — The  Room   Trader. 
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What  About  Your  Inheritance  Taxes? 


"West  Coast  Service" 
enables  you,  at  a  compara- 
tively slight  cost,  to  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund  for  the 
immediate  payment  of  these 
taxes  when  they  become 
due,  thus  leaving  your 
estate  wholly  intact. 

State    and    federal    laws 
require   payment    of   these 
taxes  in  cash,  without  delay,  when    due, 
and  are  a  direct  lien  upon  the  estate. 

Expert  information  covering  the  subject 
furnished  upon  request.  Telephone  Keamy 
4353,  write  or  call  in  person. 

CHAS.  W.  HELSER,  Vice-President 
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MADAME  BRESHKOVSKAYA. 


The  Grandmother  of  the  Russian  Revolution  Talks 
About  Conditions. 


CARELESS  GENIUS. 


It  is  said  that  Kipling's  "Recessional"  was 
rescued  from  his  waste-paper  basket,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  intervention  and  pleading 
of  a  friend  that  magnificent  fragment,  "Hy- 
perion,"' would  have  been  put  behind  the  fire 
by  Keats,  whilst  even  the  still  more  famous 
"Ode  to  a  Nightingale"  was  discovered  by  the 
same  friend  behind  a  pile  of  books. 

Newman  thought  nothing  of  his  "Dream  of 
Gerontius."  He  wrote  it  to  please  himself, 
and  would  forthwith  have  burnt  it.  But  again 
a  friend  stepped  in  and  saved  a  poem  which 
Elgar  has  set  to  splendid  music,  and  which 
provides  one  of  the  finest  hymns  in  the  lan- 
guage, "Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  Height.'' 

One  day  Tennyson  wrote  to  "Omar"  Fitz- 
gerald, casually  mentioning  that  he  had  left  a 
few  verses  behind  him  in  his  cupboard  at  his 
late  lodgings,  and  would  be  rather  glad  to  re- 
cover them.  Fitz  found  them  among  the  but- 
ter and  sugar,  written  in  an  old  butcher's 
book.     They  were  "In  Memoriam." 

Firzgerald  thought  a  great  deal  about  "Al- 
fred's" verses,  but  very  little  about  his  own. 
He  wrote  "Omar  Khayyam"  in  all  its  haunt- 
ing beauty  long  before  his  death,  and  had  a 
few  copies  printed,  but  he  seems  to  have  told 
nobody  about  it.  Another  poet  found  a  copy 
in  the  twopenny  box  of  a  second-hand  book- 
shop, and  boomed  it  into  deserved  fame. 

Browning  actually  did  destroy  everything  he 
wrote  before  "Pauline,"  and  tried  to  withdraw 
that  from  publication  in  order  to  burn  the  last 
left  copy.  He  did  not  succeed,  but  he  made  it 
so  scarce  that  a  first  edition  was  sold  recently 
for     £480. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  threw  the  first  copy  of 
"The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  into  the  fire, 
and  was  only  persuaded  to  rewrite  it  from 
memory  by  two  friends  to  whom  he  had  for- 
merly read  it.  Even  the  first  of  his  novels, 
"Waverley,"  was  accidentally  fished  out  of 
some  lumber  where  it  had  lain  for  years  little 

regarded. 

-»+-»- 

Camels  are  fit  to  work  at  five  years  old,  but 
their  strength  begins  to  decline  at  twenty-five, 
although  they  usually  live  to  forty. 
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Mme.  Catherine  Breshkovskaya,  who  has 
spent  more  than  thirty-two  of  seventy-three 
years  of  life  in  Russian  and  Siberian  prisons, 
and  who  is  so  beloved  of  her  people  as  to  re- 
joice in  the  title  of  the  "Grandmother  of  the 
Russian  Revolution,"  arrived  in  Chicago  re- 
cently from  the  Pacific  Coast,  thus  termi- 
nating the  first  lap  of  a  tour  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

"J  am  going  to  tell  the  generous  people  of 
the  United  States,"  she  says,  "who  at  times, 
I  may  say,  are  somewhat  selfish  in  their  dis- 
inclination to  look  at  things  in  my  unhappy 
country  from  the  right  angle,  some  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  Russian  population.  I 
am  more  particularly  going  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  the  plight  of  4,000,000  Rus- 
sian children  who  have  been  made  orphans  as 
a  result  of  the  war,  and  who,  if  left  to  their 
own  devices  and  without  a  helping  hand, 
must  necessarily  become  imbued  with  anar- 
chistic ideas." 

Mme.  Breshkovskaya  is  distinctly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Russian  people  must  be  left 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  without  help 
other  than  educational  and  financial  from  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Japan,  she 
regards  as  useless.  These  nations  should  con- 
fine their  attention,  she  thinks,  solely  to  aid- 
ing the  Russians  in  establishing  a  constitu- 
tional assembly  and  a  subsequent  stable  form 
of  government. 

Of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  Mme.  Breshkov- 
skaya would  have  none.  "They  have  deceived 
the  people,"  she  says,  "and  their  power  is  now 
unmistakably  on  the  decline;  they  have  prac- 
tically run  their  course.  Their  overthrow  is 
inevitable.  With  their  removal  from  powei 
a  new  and  better  era  for  all  Russia  most 
certainly  will  dawn." 

In  the  course  of  an  interview  with  a  stall 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  at  Hull 
House,  where  Mme.  Breshkovskaya  is  the 
guest  of  Jane  Addams.  she.  in  addition  to  the 
remarks  above  quoted,  ventured  the  opinion 
that  nothing  of  value  would  come  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  proposal  to  have  various  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  Russian  factions 
meet  with  the  Peace  Commission  in   Paris. 

"Do  you  approve  of  President  Wilson's 
offer  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of 
the  various  warring  elements  in  Russia  ?" 
Mme.   Breshkovskaya  was  asked. 

"Most  certainly  not,"  replied  the  aged 
woman  with  emphasis.  "For  the  simple  rea- 
son that  it  can  not  be  done.  Xothing  will 
come  of  the  proposition,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  harmonize  the  various  Russian  fac- 
tions. 

"I  pity  President  Wilson.  I  am  sure  his 
heart  is  in  the  right  place  and  that  he  desires 
to  do  what  is  right  by  Russia.  But  can  he 
do  so  when  he  is  surrounded  by  influence 
which  may  not  be  over  friendly  ?  I  do  not 
see  that  his  proposal  to  have  representatives 
of  the  different  Russian  factions  meet  with 
the  Peace  Commission  in  Paris  is  going  to 
prove  effective  in  solviug  the  Russian  prob- 
lem. If  we  can  not  get  together  in  Russia, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  together  through  representatives 
away  off  in  Paris." 

"What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  masses 
toward  Allied  help  to  relieve  the  present  situa- 
tion, and  what  is  the  opinion  regarding  the 
existing  operations  of  American  and  Allied 
armed  force  in  Russia?"' 

"If  the  Allies  would  understand  our  needs 
and  would  stand  as  sincere  brothers  to  us,  it 
would  be  well."  she  replied  after  some  medi- 
tation. "But  if  they  come  solely  to  restore 
the  monarchy  or  to  make  the  capitalists  the 
masters  of  the  country  and  the  people,  we 
would  not  want  their  help.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Allies  would  help  us  attain  a  na- 
tional assembly  it  would  be  acceptable. 

"At  the  present  time  we  are  too  poor  and 
too  disorganized  to  make  much  progress  in 
this  direction.  The  peasants  are  too  ignorant 
to  understand  the  exigencies  of  the  situation, 
but  if  left  alone  and  given  sufficient  time  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  new  conditions  we  would 
become  educated  and  organize  a  free  and 
stable  form  of  government. 

"But  I  am  afraid."  said  the  snowy-haired 
woman  somewhat  wistfully,  "that  this  will  not 
come  to  pass  for  many  years." 

Concerning  the  presence  of  American  and 
British  troops  in  Russia,  Mme.  Breshkovskaya 
was  frankly  pessimistic,  if  not  a  little  sus- 
picious as  to  the  underlying  motive. 

"I  do  not  think  they  have  been  sent  to 
Russia,"  she  said,  "so  much  to  restore  order 
in  that  particular  section  where  they  are  ope- 
rating— and  incidentally  sustaining  capital — as 
to  protect  and  guard  the  large  stores  of  am- 
munition and  supplies  deposited  on  our  coasts 
by  the  Allies.  I  do  not  think  this  kind  of 
intervention  will  be  of  the  slightest  use-  or 
benefit  to  the  Russian  people.  The  only 
thing  for  the  Allies  to  do,   if  they  come  in 


at  all,   is  to  assist  us  in  establishing  a  stable 
form  of  government. 

"It  is  a  calamity,  not  alone  for  Russia,  but 
for  the  world  at  large,  to  permit  Bolshevism  to 
flourish  and  expand.  If  the  Allies  would  map 
out  a  comprehensive  plan  to  stamp  out  Bolshe- 
vism and  aid  us  in  setting  up  a  stable  gov- 
ernment, then  the  presence  of  their  forces 
might  be  useful ;  at  the  present  time  the  need 
for  them  is  not  apparent,  unless  it  be  to  save 
and  protect  their  supplies  and  those  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

"The  situation  in  Russia  is  deplorable. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  cable  dispatches 
which  state  that  our  people  are  literally  starv- 
ing to  death.  There  is  bread  in  some  places, 
but  not  in  all.  There  are  no  means  of  trans- 
portation ;  the  railroads  have  completely 
broken  down.  The  people  in  the  cities  who 
have  some  supplies  refuse  to  sell  anything. 
We  have  no  clothes,  no  tools,  no  instruments, 
no  medicines,  and  little  or  no  food.  The 
stocks  in  the  cooperative  stores  of  the  villages 
are  almost  totally  depleted. 

"At  the  start  the  Bolsheviki  had  the  people 
with  them.  They  promised  peace,  bread, 
clothes,  education — they  gave,  ah,  they  gave 
only  money,  and  that  to  themselves.  We  Rus- 
sians are  ashamed  to  say  that,  rich  as  our 
country  is,  we  are  beggars. 

"The  farmers  will  not  sell  to  the  Bolshe- 
viki, consequently  many  of  -the  people  of 
Russia  are  starving.  We  have  no  schools,  no 
communication,  no  transportation,  no  bread, 
no  peace,  no  industry.  Russia  is  destroyed. 
Not  even  paper  have  we  to  print  our  alphabet. 
Consequently  education  is  at  a  standstill 
Even  the  newspapers  have  been  suppressed, 
except  those  of  the  Bolsheviki.  You  in 
America  know  nothing  save  what  they  tell 
you;  the  truth  is  suppressed. 

"We  literally  have  nothing  that  a  people 
needs.  But  we  will  fight  for  our  freedom  until 
we  get  it.  The  only  hope  for  Russia  is  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bolshevist  forces  and  the 
election  of  a  constitutional  assembly." 

Mine.  Breshkovskaya  described  herself  as  a 
Social  Revolutionist,  and  said  her  party  did 
not  expect  immediate  socialism,  realizing  no 
nation  is  yet  ready  for  it.  But  its  programme 
was  threefold — compulsory  education,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  among  the  tillers  of  the 
soil,  and  the  calling  of  a  National  Assembly. 
The  crying  need  of  Russia  today,  she  said, 
is  order,  and  its  80.000.000  peasants  demand  it. 
"I  do  not  understand,"  said  she,  "why  you 
in  America  call  the  Socialists  Bolsheviki  ? 
What  for?  Bolshevism  is  not  a  theory.  It 
is  a  behavior.  If  the  American  Socialists  ad- 
mire the  Bolsheviki  they  do  not  understand 
their  performances.  Perhaps  they  believe 
Russia  is  happy  now.  It  is  not.  It  is  very 
unhappy. 

"Bolshevism  is  a  mode  of  action,  while  so- 
cialism is  a  science,  a  theory,  a  belief.  Man:. 
persons  who  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bolsheviki  are  turning  back — they  know  they 
have  been  deceived. 

"Under  the  Kerensky  government,  after  I 
had  been  in  prison  for  a  total  period  of  thirty- 
two  years  under  the  Czars,  I  walked  the 
streets  a  free  woman.  When  the  BoUheviki 
came  in  I  had  to  be  kept  hidden  to  avoid 
arrest.  I  had  to  keep  like  the  mice  in  cellars. 
"But  I  had  been  used  to  that.  For  more 
than  eight  years  I  was  hidden  by  friends  in 
Moscow  and  Petrograd.  When  the  Bolshe- 
viki came  to  arrest  me  I  was  taken  to  a  little 
town  on  the  Volga  and  then  taken  through 
Siberia  to  Yladivostock,  whence  I  successfully 
made  my  way  by  sea  to  America. 

"Now  the  people  are  awakening  to  the 
menace  of  Bolshevism  and  are  preparing  for 
a  new  and  better  order  of  things.  In  this  re- 
adjustment valuable  aid  has  been  rendered  b? 
the  Czecho-Slovaks." 

Mme.  Breshkovskaya  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  whom  she  termed 
the  only  real  friends  of  the  Russian  people. 
Stories  of  violence  and  atrocities  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki she  said  were,  unfortunately,  only  too 
true. 

"They  have  been  guilty  of  unspeakable 
cruelties,"  she  added,  "and  the  half  has  never 
been  told. 

"So  I  will  address  myself  to  the  American 
people,"  continued  Mme.  Breshkovskaya, 
"and  will  tell  them  of  our  needs  and  what 
must  be  done  to  insure  our  reconstruction. 
Russia  is  over  her  head  in  debt.  But  the 
situation  is  not  absolutely  hopeless.  There 
are  already  some  places  orderly  and  settled, 
and  sentiment  is  growing  in  favor  of  an  or- 
derly form  of  government.  But  we  have  3 
great  need  of  funds.  When  I  go  back  to 
Russia  it  will  be  my  mission  to  aid  and  assist 
in  this  reconstruction,  and  if  America  will  be 
so  generous  as  to  aid  us  in  this  matter  i! 
will  be  a  real  help  to  us.  The  Red  Cross  has 
done  a  great  and  noble  work  in  Russia,  but 
unfortunately  much  of  its  supplies  still  remain 
at  Harbin  and  at  Yladivostock."- 


A  commercial  traveler  rL|>rtrscntin.i;  .1  large 
manufacturing  firm  was  working  "new  ground" 
with  a  line  of  Christinas  novelties,  and  orders 
were  few  and  far  between.  Entering  the 
leading  house  of  a  certain  provincial  town  he 
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was  told  by  the  manager  that  there  was  noth- 
ing  they  were  wanting  in  his  line.  "Will  you 
permit  me  to  show  you  a  few  of  our  leading 
samples  ?"  queried  the  traveler.  "No,  sir : 
no.  We  really  can't  spare  you  any  time — at 
present."  was  the  crushing  reply.  "Well.  ?ir." 
persisted  the  knight  of  the  road,  "do  you  mird 
me  h;,\:r.c;  a  look  at  their,?  I  haven't  seen 
them  myself  for  three  weeks." 


Esther  was  the  colored  laundress  in  the 
Howard  family,  and  one  morning,  on  --:oin£ 
to  the  basement,  Mrs.  Howard  noticed  that 
Esther  hore  the  appearance  of  a  hard  struggle. 
"Why.  Esther,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Howard, 
"what  in  the  world  has  happened  to  you ':'' 
"It  was  jes'  mah  husban"."  explained  Esther. 
"He  done  beat  me  up  ag'in.  an'  jes'  fo' 
nothin',  too."  "Again" !"  cried  Mrs.  Howard, 
in  surprise.  "Is  he  in  the  habit  of  beating 
you  ?  Why  dont  you  have  him  arrested  ?" 
"I'se  been  a-thinkin'  ob  it  several  times.  Mis' 
Howard,"  said  Esther,  "but  I  haint  nebah  had 
enuff  money  at  one  time  to  pay  his  fine." 
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REDUCTIONS. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS 

Asia  Minor. 

Asia  Minor  was  one  of  the  crucial  regions 
involved  in  the  great  war.  It  formed  a  very 
big  part  in  the  German  scheme  of  world 
domination.  With  it  are  bound  up  the  tradi- 
tions of  early  Greek  civilization,  and  every 
schoolboy  knows  it  in  connection  with  Xeno- 
phon  and  the  Ten  Thousand.  Yet  it  has  re- 
mained to  the  present  day  a  terra  incognita. 
To  most  people  it  is  less  well  known  than 
South  Africa  or  Tibet.  To  fill  in  this  lacuna 
in  our  geographical  knowledge  Mr.  Walter 
Hawley  has  written  a  very  excellent  handbook. 
Archaeological,  ethnological,  economic,  and 
geographical  data  are  marshaled  before  us  in 
a  most  attractive  fashion,  and  after  perusing 
the  book  one  feels  as  if  he  could  make  his 
way  blindfolded  about  this  unknown  land. 
Certainly  it  gives  rise  to  a  renewed  feeling 
of  thankfulness  that  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  Turkish  power  it  will  now  be  possible  to 
undertake  the  most  fascinating  investigations 
in  a  region  that  has  witnessed  the  rise  and 
fall  of  many  ancient  civilizations  and  now 
holds  the  relics  and  monuments  that  may  add 
marvelously  to  our  knowledge  of  the  past 
Mr.  Hawley  deserves  great  credit  for  a  clear 
and  concise  account  of  this  unknown  country 
and  a  work  which  is  evidently  the  result  of 
long   and   painstakig  study   and   investigation. 

Asia  Minor.  By  Walter  A.  Hawley.  New 
York:    The  John    Lane    Company. 


Recollections  of  Two  Emperors. 

Men  in  the  diplomatic  service  have  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  to  observe  the  great  and, 
the  prominent  figures  of  the  world  and  fre- 
quently hear  of  much  of  interest.  Often  they 
jot  down  their  recollections  of  men  and 
events  with  considerable  accuracy,  and  these 
memoirs  serve  as  valuable  historical  material. 
Frequently  also  they  write  down  much  that 
is  merely  gossip  and  hearsay,  and  their  per- 
spective is  not  such  as  to  make  their  judg- 
ment impressive   or  authoritative. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  M.  de  Schelking  be- 
longs to  the  latter  class.  The  stories  he  tells. 
are  full  of  interest,  and  on  the  whole  it  must 
be  admitted  that  his  estimates  of  Nicholas  II 
and  William  II  are  for  the  most  part  just 
But  one  can  not  escape  the  feeling  thai  he 
is  frequently  retailing  second-hand  gossip. 
M.  de  Schelking  never  rose  very  high  in  the 
Russian  diplomatic  service,  his  failure  being 
due  to  certain  transactions  into  which  there 
is  no  need  to  enter  ;  so  while;  one  reads  with 
interest  and  amusement  the  piquant  reminis- 
cences recounted  in  his  book,  one  must  make 
certain  mental  reservations. 

Recollections  of  a  Russian  Diplomat.  By  Eu- 
gene de  Schelking.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;   $2.50. 

The  Spanish  Empire. 

Calif ornians  have  a  peculiar  interest  in 
Spanish  history.  The  romance  of  our  West- 
ern country  is  that  of  Spain.  But  we  are  a 
little  inclined  to  think  of  our  earlier  history 
as  all  romance,  and  not  to  realize  that  it  was  a 
phase  of  the  history  of  a  great  imperialism, 
of  a  great  state  that  rose  to  power  as  the 
natural  development  of  economic  forces.  It 
is  this  background  of  our  history  that  Pro- 
fessor Merriman  has  worked  over  in  the  light 
of  recently  accessible  documents.  The  result 
of  his  scholarly  labors  is  a  connected  story 
of  how  Spain  was  reconquered  from  the 
Moors  and  how,  this  accomplished,  she  set 
out  on  her  project  of  acquiring  vast  do- 
minions overseas. 

Of  his  two  volumes  the  first  describes  the 
development  of  the  different  Spanish  king- 
doms of  the  middle  ages ;  while  the  second 
recounts  the  period  of  Spanish  greatness  that 
came  with  the  union  of  Aragon  and  Castile 
and  the  world  expansion  that  followed.  Any 
one  interested  in  the  study  of  Spanish 
America  will  find  here  exactly  the  background 
lie  Jed.  Particularly  interesting  is  Professor 
V  rriman's  .critical  study  of  the  whole  Co- 
ll ubus    episode.       The    author    has    done    a 


scholarly  piece  of  work,  and  unlike  many 
similar  treatises  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
written  in  a  lively  and  vivid  style. 

The  Rise  of  the  Spanish  Empire.  By  Roger 
Bigelow  Merriman.  In  two  volumes.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    per    set,    $7.50. 


The  Great  Change. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Wood,  acting  as  interviewer 
for  the  New  York  World,  has  collected  the 
opinions  of  a  number  of  eminent  men  as  tu 
the  future  of  the  world  and  the  results  of  the 
war.  These  men  include  Bernard  Baruch, 
Charles  Schwab,  John  Dewey,  Franklin  Lane, 
Frank  Walsh,  and  some  half-dozen  others. 
They  were  asked  to  describe  the  work  that 
they  themselves  had  been  doing  and  to  indi- 
cate its  nature,  its  permanence,  and  its 
meaning. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  these  statements 
have  great  interest,  although  it  may  be  con- 
fessed that  we  are  growing  tired  of  hearing 
so  much  of  human  rights  and  so  little  of 
human  duties.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  any  great 
previsional  power  can  be  credited  even  to  the 
most  experienced  observers  of,  and  partici- 
pants in,  the  events  of  the  day.  The  com- 
monest of  all  errors  is  the  almost  invariable 
assumption  that  tendencies  will  persist  and 
that  we  can  always  discover  a  destination  by 
an  observation  of  direction  and  an  estimate 
of  speed.  A  man  may  be  walking  northward, 
but  it  would  be  an  error  to  assume  that  he 
will  presently,  or  ever,  reach  the  North  Pole. 
He  will  not.  He  will  either  stop  or  he  will 
change  his  course.  We  have  no  right  to  as- 
sume that  humanity  will  reach  a  certain  goal. 
It  is  just  as  likely  to  go  south  as  north,  just 
as  likely  to  adopt  individualism  as  collectivism. 
We  do  not  know.  There  are  not  enough  data. 
The  only  thing  that  is  sure  to  happen  is  the 
unexpected. 

The  Great  Chance.  By  Charles  \V.  Wood. 
New    York:    Boni    &    Liveright;    $1.50. 


Pushing  Water. 

Lieutenant  Coningsby  Dawson  we  know  so 
well  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  brother,  Lieutenant  Eric 
Dawson  of  the  British  navy  and  a  specialist 
in  the  "Mosquito  Fleet."  Lieutenant  Dawson 
is  properly  proud  of  his  job,  but  it  is  not  a 
comfortable  one.  Everything  has  been  sacrt- 
fied  to  speed  in  the  making  of  these  craft. 
The  engines  occupy  one-third  of  the  space 
and  the  great  fuel  tanks  leave  but  little  room 
for  anything  else.  To  a  large  extent  the 
crews  of  the  mosquito  fleet  were  drawn  from 
civilian  life,  and  the  author  speculates  some- 
what suggestively  on  the  outlook  upnn  life 
that  these  men  will  bring  back  with  them  to 
the  humdrum  occupations  of  peace.  Tt  is  a 
real  problem,  and  one  that  must  have  its 
modifying  effect  upon  civilization. 

So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first  book 
that  has  been  written  on  this  fascinating  phase 
of  the  war.  We  know  something  of  the 
armies  and  something  of  the  great  warships, 
but  of  these  little  incarnations"  of  speed  and 
energy  we  have  heard  comparatively  little- 
Lieutenant  Dawson  ought  to  draw  upon  hi*, 
fund  of  experience  for  a  larger  volume. 

Pushing  Water.  By  Eric  P.  Dawson,  Lieut., 
R.  N.  V.  R.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1. 


Richard  Baldock. 

There  is  a  ceratin  prejudice  against  stories 
that  begin  with  the  birth  of  the  hero,  but  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  avoided  by  the 
conscientious  novelist  who  wishes  to  show  us 
something  of  pre-natal  influences  and  juvenile 
environment. 

In  this  instance  we  are  present  at  the  birth 
of    Richard    Baldock    and    the    death     of    his 


mother,  who  is  thereby  spared  the  purgatory 
of  a  life  with  her  husband,  the  Rev.  John  Bal- 
dock, who  is  about  as  unpleasant  an  example 
of  ignorant  fanaticism  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  fiction.  Richard  passes  through  a 
loveless  childhood,  is  disinherited  by  his 
wealthy  aunt,  who  is  offended  by  his  country 
manners,  and  then  begins  the  long  struggle 
with  his  father,  who  is  determined  that  he 
shall  enter  the  "service  of  the  Lord,"  while 
Richard  himself  is  determined  that  he  will  not. 
Eventually  we  find  Richard  in  the  second-hand 
book  business,  which  soon  becomes  a  publish- 
ing business  and  leads  to  affluence,  and  also 
to  marriage  with  the  aristocratic  young  woman 
with  whom  he  played  as  a  child  and  who  had 
seemed  to  be  as  far  beyond  his  reach  as  the 
moon. 

The  biography  of  the  young  man  always  has 
a  charm  if  it  is  done  with  snicerity  and  can- 
dor and  if  the  young  man  himself  is  worth 
the  biography.  Richard  Baldock  is  not  of  the 
robust  kind.  We  might  even  wish  that  he  had 
more  of  the  devil  about  him.  There  are  few 
boys  who  would  tolerate  such  a  father  as  his, 
few  boys  who  would  not  be  driven  into  mis- 
conduct by  contact  with  such  narrow  and  cruel 
bigotry.  None  the  less  we  feel  that  the  au- 
thor has  given  us  a  portrait,  and  one  that  on 
the  whole  was  well  worth  drawing. 

Richard  Baldock.  By  Archibald  Marshall 
New    York:    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Macmillan  Company  has  published 
"Military  English,"  by  Captain  Percy  Waldron 
Long,  Ph.  D.,  and  Lieutenant  Frank  Wilson 
Cheney  Hersey,  A.  M.  It  is  described  as  of- 
ficial correspondence,  orders,  messages,  and 
reports  for  use  in  courses  allied  to  instruc 
tion  in  military  science  and  tactics. 

A  late  addition  to  the  Modern  Library  now 
in  course  of  issue  by  Boni  &  Liveright  (70 
cents  per  volume)  is  "The  Woman  Question," 
a  collection  of  utterances  by  notable  writers, 
including  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Stendhal,  John  Stuart 
Mill.  H.  G.  Wells,  Ellen  Key,  Edward  Car- 
penter.  Maeterlinck,  and  Havelock  Ellis. 

A  little  book  that  every  automobilist  would 
do  well  to  commit  to  memory  is  "Automobile 
Liability,"  by  John  A.  Post  <  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.).  Mr.  Post  tells  us  precisely  what  we 
should  do  in  case  of  accident  and  the  view  that 
the  law  is  likely  to  take  of  it.  He  gives  us 
also  some  wise  advice  on  the  subject  of  in- 
surance. 

Under  the  title  of  "A  Popular  History  of 
France,"  B.  Van  Vorst  has  enumerated  some 
of  the  chief  events  of  French  history.  The 
little  volume  contains  only  168  pages,  with 
numerous  illustrations  and  maps.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

"Christian  Internationalism,"  by  William 
Pierson  Merrill  I  Macmillan  Company:  $150). 
is  a  plea  for  a  fraternity  of  nations  and  an 
effort  to  show  that  Christianity  must  eventu- 
ally enforce  such  a  fraternity.  The  book  is 
written  in  the  most  liberal  and  undogmatic 
way,  but  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  if  there 
can  ever  be  a  triumph  o*f  Christian  principles, 
in  internationalism  or  elsewhere,  so  long  as 
the  Christian  churches,  unreformed,  are  al- 
lowed  to   survive. 

"Budget-Making  in  ;l  Democracy,"  by  Ed- 
ward A.  Fitzpatrick,  Ph.  D.  (  Macmillan  Com- 
pany ;  $1.50),  appears  in  the  new  series  of 
the  Citizens'  Library  of  Economics,  Politics, 
and  Sociology.  A  budget,  says  the  author,  is 
something  more  than  a  financial  statement. 
It    is    a    presentation    of   the    social    life    of    n 


All  Book!  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.       1 52  Kearny  St.       22  Third  St. 

Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand 
books  in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will 
convince  you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
We  buy  libraries  or  single  books  for*  cash.  See 
us  before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  2294. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVER 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  Tillman  Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Sutter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  sold  and  hunted  for  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS 


community,  and  that  this  is  actually  true  is 
shown  in  the  course  of  this  thorough  and 
practical  treatise  on  the  making  of  budgets. 

Readers  of  the  Outlook  will  remember  Her- 
mann Hagedorn's  spirited  poem,  "Hymn  of 
Free  Peoples  Triumphant,"  and  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  it  can  now  be  obtained  in  volume 
form.  It  has  been  published  by  the  Macmil- 
lan   Company. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Robert  Wilton  was  long  the  Petrograd  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times  and  lived  in 
Russia  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
knew  all  the  men  prominent  in  Russian  affairs 
before  and  during  the  war,  and  in  "Russia's 
Agony,"  which  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  will  pub- 
lish a  little  later  in  the  season,  he  will  present 
a  frank,  just,  and  thoroughly  informed  account 
of  what  Russia  was  and  is.  what  Russia  has 
suffered,  and  why. 

Frank  Swinnerton,  whose  novel,  "Shops  and 
Houses,"  has  just  been  published  by  the 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  is  a  reader  for 
the  publishing  firm  of  Chatto  &  Windus, 
famous  in  England  as  the  publishers  for  Swin- 
burne and  Mark  Twain.  "He  reads  manu- 
scripts, including  bis — and  including  my  own," 
says  Arnold  Bennett.  He  was  considered 
|ih\  sic. illy  disqualified  from  even  the  most 
sedentary  war  work,  although  be  is  a  compara- 
tively young  man,  little  more  than  thirty. 

"Ten  Years  Near  the  German  Frontier,"'  to 
be  brought  out  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, is  by  Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  for  a 
decade  our  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Den- 
mark. It  tells  of  the  gathering  of  the  storm, 
heard  in  "the  listening  gallery  of  Europe*' — 
the  name  which  the  Copenhagen  court  has 
gained  for  itself.  Copenhagen  is  nearer  to 
Potsdam  than  New  York  to  Boston. 

Randall  Parrish,  author  of  "Wolves  oi  the 
Sea  "  "The  Devil's  Own,"  and  many  other 
stories  popular  with  the  fiction-reading  public, 
has  had  a  varied  and  eventful  career.  His 
life  has  been  spent  for  the  most  part  in  the 
South  and  in  the  Far  West,  when  that  country 
was  "wild  and  woolly"  in  fact.  He  is  now  a 
staid  resident  of  Kewanee,  Illinois,  where 
aside  from  his  literary  pursuits  he  has  mam 
business  and  social  interests.  His  early  ad- 
ventures are  in  a  large  measure  responsible 
for  the  touch  of  realism  which  has  been  char- 
acteristic   of    all    his    stories. 


Big  Advance  in  Coffee  Prices! 

Now  is  the  time  to  learn  the 
superior  quality  of  good  TEA 

Far  more  refreshing;  far  more  economical 

Ten  times  as  many  cups  to  the  pound 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Beyond  Life. 

Mr.  Cabell  says  that  every  art  is  a  "confes- 
sion of  faith  in  that  which  is  not  yet."  Men 
always  try  to  escape  from  the  real  and  to  make 
their  way  in  imagination  to  some  domain 
where  the  ideal  shall  rule.  But  can  we  make 
this  distinction  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  ? 
Can  we  conceive  of  a  non-essential  ideal  ? 
Can  we  hope  for  any  condition  that  we  have 
not  already  experienced?  In  other  words,  is 
not  all  hope  a  memory? 

And  so  Mr.  Cabell  takes  seriously  all  the 
middle-age  literature  of  gods  and  witches. 
They  carry*  us  into  regions  where  it  is  good 
that  we  should  be  and  if  we  can  not  actually 
believe  in  them,  at  least  it  is  good  that  we 
should  pretend. 

Of  course  we  must  struggle  against  our 
limitations  that  are  imposed  upon  us  by  a  fatal 
"common  sense."  Indeed  we  are  rather  proud 
of  them.  Mr.  Cabell  says :  "So  we  take 
refuge  in  that  dynamic  illusion  known  as  com- 
mon sense  ;  and  wax  sagacious  over  state  elec- 
tions and  the  children's  progress  at  school  and 
the  misdemeanors  of  the  cook,  and  other 
trivialities  which  accident  places  so  near  the 
eye  that  they  seem  large;  and  we  care  not 
a  button  that  all  about  us  flows  and  gyrates 
unceasingly  an  endless  and  inconceivable 
jumble  of  rotatory  blazing  gas  and  frozen 
spheres  and  detonating  comets,  where  through 
spins  Earth  like  a  frail  midge."  These  are 
the  things  from  which  we  must  escape,  and 
Mr.  Cabell  has  at  least  set  ajar  the  prison 
door. 

Beyond  Life.  By  James  Branch  Cabell.  New 
York:  Robert  M.   McBride  Company;   $1.50. 


A  California  History. 

It  would  be  hard  to  speak  too  highly  in 
praise  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  Russell  of  San  Francisco,  who  de- 
votes himself  to  the  publishing  of  rare  Cali- 
fornia books  and  who  brings  to  his  task  a 
conscientious  care  as  well  as  a  skill  that  are 
beyond  praise.  Mr.  Russell's  latest  enterprise 
is  a  reprint  of  "Forbes'  History  of  Upper  and 
Lower  California."  and  he  has  produced  a 
volume  that  is  not  only  beautiful  to  look  at. 
but  a  treasure  of  historical  wealth. 

Forbes'  history  was  written  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  published  in  England  eighty  years 
ago.  It  was  almost  unobtainable  until  Mr. 
Russell  brought  it  once  more  within  reach. 
He  has  printed  it,  not  exactly  in  facsimile, 
but  very  nearly  so,  and  he  has  done  it  with 
an  art  that  represents  printing  at  its  high- 
water    mark.      It    has    been    set    bv    hand    in 


luxurious  type,  printed  on  fine  paper,  and 
bound  substantially  and  artistically.  The  oc- 
casional errors  of  the  author  have  been  cor- 
rected and  all  the  old  plates  and  the  copper- 
engraved  six-color  Htho  map  have  been  repro- 
duced. It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  nothing  finer  of  its  kind  has  ever  been 
produced  in  San  Francisco  or  one  better  cal- 
culated to  delight  the  eye  of  the  hisreriirn 
and  the   book  lover. 

Mr.  Forbes, has  printed  a  limited  edition  of 
250  numbered  and  registered  copies  issued 
from  his  address.  1734  Nineteenth  Avenue 
San  Francisco.  The  price  is  $7.50  per  copy 
With    hand-colored   plates.    $2.50   additional. 


New  Books  Received. 


New  England  and  the  Bavarian  Illlminat:. 
By  Vernon  Stauffer,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Columbia 
University    Press. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law. 

The  Royal  Government  in  Virginia;  1624-1775. 
By  Percy  Scott  Flippin,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Co- 
lumbia University  Press. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law. 

The  Choices  of  an    Etonian    I'oy.      By  Horace 
Buckley.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;   SI. -10. 
A  story. 

The     Flapper's     Mother.      By     Madge     Mears. 
New     York:    John    Lane    Company;     SI.  40. 
A  novel. 

America's  Day.  Bv  Ignatius  Phavre.  New 
York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.;  $2. 

A  survey  of  _  American  conditions  during  the 
three    years   prior    to    1917. 

New  an*d  Old.  Bv  Edith  Sichel.  New  Y-irk: 
E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co. 

Essays  and  reminiscences. 

Room    Number    3.       Bv    Anna    Katharine    Green. 
New    York:    Dodd,   Mead"  &   Co.:   SI. 50. 
Mystery   stories.      A  new  edition. 

The   Crimson    Alibi.      By    Octavus    Roy    Cohen. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  mystery  story. 

From   Czar  to   Bolshevik.      By   E.   P.   St  ebbing. 
New    York:-  John    Lane    Company;    $3.50. 
An  account  of  the  revolution. 

Roumania's  Cause  and  Ideals.      Bv  Leonard  A. 
Magnus,  LL.  B.     New  York:  E.   P.  button  &  Co. 
Roumanian  nationalism. 

The    Only    Possible    Peace.      By    Frederic    C. 
Howe,     Ph.     D.       New    York:     Charles    Scribner's 
Sons;  $1.50. 
v\  discussion   of   peace   terms. 

The  Woman  Question.  By  Ellen  Key,  Have- 
lock  Ellis,  and  other  writers.  New  York:  Boni 
&   Liveright;    70   cents. 

A  collection  of  utterances. 


August  23,  1918. 


GEO.  W.  PERKINS 

71  Broadway 
New  York 

Shasta    Water  Company, 

San  Francisco,  California — 
Gentlemen:  While  Mr.  Perkins  was  in  California  a  few  weeks  ago.  he 
tried  your  "Shasta  Ginger  Ale"  and  liked  it  very  much  indeed.  We  have  tried 
to  get  it  at  two  or  three  of  the  leading  places  in  New  York  City,  but  without 
success.  Would  it  be  possible  to  ship  three  cases  of  this  Ginger  Ale  to  Mr. 
Perkins  at  his  home  at  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  New  York  City,  or  if  there  is  a 
nearby  place  where  we  could  get  it.  please  advise  us.  If  you  decide  to  ship 
the  Ginger  Ale  from  San  Francisco,  kindly  see  that  the  bill  is  sent  to  this 
office  and  the  matter  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Please  note  that  the  cases 
of  Ginger  Ale  should  be  shipped  direct  to  Mr.  Perkins'  home,  addressed  as 
follows:  "Mr.  George  W.  Perkins.  Riverda!e-on-Hudson,  New  York  City." 
Very   truly   yours.  M.    Kihm. 

Secretary  to   Mr.   Perkins. 


WEALTH  OF  DUKES. 


There  are  no  more  dukes  in  the  British 
Peerage  than  could  be  accommodated  in  a 
small  sitting-room.  Excluding  royalties,  they 
number  only  twenty-six,  and  yet  these  wearers 
of  the  strawberry-leafed  coronet  own  nearly 
4.250.000  acres  of  British  soil,  the  equivalent 
of  a  slice  of  Great  Britain,  eleven  miles  wide, 
stretching  from  John  o'  Groats  to  the  English 
Channel. 

Of  this  handful  of  nobles,  nine  are  lords  of 
4880  square  miles — an  area  so  large  that,  if  it 
were  in  the  form  of  a  square  to  walk  around, 
it  would  mean  a  280  miles'  tramp.  And  each 
of  these  nine  dukes  owns  land,  on  an  average, 
greater  in  extent  than  twice  the  County  of 
Middlesex. 

The  remaining  seventeen  are  lords  of  1743 
square  miles :  their  average  holding  being 
represented  by  a  square  more  than  ten  miles 
long  and  wide. 

But  all  their  acres  put  together,  though 
they  number  over  1,115.000,  are  quite  eclipsed 
by  the  broad  lands  of  a  single  duke,  his  Grace 
of  Sutherland,  who  is  credited  with  pos- 
sessing 1,358.000  acres. 

So  many  are  these  Sutherland  acres  that 
you  could  make  from  them  nine  counties  as 
large  as  Middlesex.  They  are  eighteen  times 
as  many  as  the  acres  in  the  far-spreading 
County  of  London.  So  enormous,  in  fact,  is 
this  ducal  estate  that  its  owner  could  give 
away  a  thousand  acres  every  day  for  three 
years,  and  yet  keep  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million   in.  his   own   hands. 

But  although  his  Grace  of  Sutherland 
stands  alone  and  unapproachable  at  the  head 


of  ducal  landowners,  there  are  eight  othei 
dukes  whose  average  holding  covers  220,000 
acres — representing  a  square  more  than 
eighteen  miles  in  each  dimension. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  who  takes  second 
place  on  the  list,  is  lord  of  460.000  acres. 
He  owns,  in  fact,  nearly  as  much  land  as 
there  is  in  the  whole  of  Surrey,  three  times  as 
much  as  in  the  County  of  Dumbarton,  and 
nine  times  the  area  of  Kinross. 

The  Duke  of  Atholl  claims  a  more  modest 
202,000  acres  of  British  land,  a  substantial 
estate  enough,  for  it  is  as  large  as  two  Scot- 
tish counties  (.Haddington  and  Clackmannan  t 
combined.  He  owns  more  square  miles  ttaaa 
there  are  days  in  the  year,  excluding  Sundays. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  could  not  find  nearly 
enough  room  in  Middlesex  for  his  175,000 
acres ;  in  fact,  he  would  have  more  than 
26.000  still  on  his  hands.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire is  still  richer  in  land,  with  186,000 
acres,  which  yield  a  gratifying  revenue  of 
£180,000  a  year.  His  acres  spread  over  an 
area  of  291  square  miles,  and  represent 
roughly  a  strip  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  linking 
London   with   Leeds. 

His  Grace  of  Portland  is  lord  of  286  square 
miles;  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  could  give 
away  an  estate  four  miles  long  and  three 
miles  wide  and  yet  have  as  many  acres  as 
there  are  in  Middlesex. — Tit-Bits. 


A  great  increase  in  the  rat  population  of 
England  is  thought  to  be  due  largely  to  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  dogs,  which  have 
been  gradually  starved  out  by  the  exigencies 
of  war. 


The  Truth  About  Russia 

United  States  Senate  Guided  by  Reports  of 
Chronicle  Correspondent 


FRAZIER  HUNT'S  midwinter  excursion 

north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  is  one  of  the  big 

events  of  American  journalism  today. 

Hunt  went  to  the  Archangel  front  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  to 
tell  what  the  American  soldiers  are  doing  in 
that  northern  wilderness.  He  has  told  the 
story  so  vividly,  so  clearly,  so  unquestionably 
honestly,  that  the  United  States  Senate  is  in 
a  turmoil  over  the  conditions  he  is  revealing. 


His  pictures  of  these  small  groups  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  in  their  scattered,  isolated  posts, 
fighting  and  holding  the  Bolsheviki  troops  by 
the  light  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  are  war 
stories  that  rank  second  to  none. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is  repre- 
sented by  the  most  capable  writers  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  will  now  also 
give  its  readers  the  benefit  of  Frazier 
Hunt's  observations  in  the  Archangel 
battle  front. 


You  Can't  Afford  to  Miss  a  Single  Issue  of  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

LEADING  NEWSPAPER  of  the  PACIFIC  COAST 
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"THE  COUNTRY  COUSIN." 

A  live,  an  excellent,  a  lovable  and  amusing 
and  yet  thoughtful  play;  and  by  Booth  Tark- 
ington  !  Some  people  think  that  the  first  item 
is  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  the  second. 
But  reprehensible  and  even  wicked  as  >t  must 
seem  to  them  to  pass  this  popular  idol  by, 
I  must  confess  to  often  doing  it  when  I  run 
across  his  stories.  They  are  too  bread-and- 
buttery.  Vet  I  like  bread  and  butter  when  it 
has  no  sugar  spread  over  it,  even  though  the 
sugar  is  spiced  with  humor. 

But  Julian  Street  was  a  most  valuable  col- 
laborator, and  "The  Country  Cousin"  is  capi- 
tal. It  opens  so  well.  One  clearly  defined 
character  after  the  other  enters  upon  the 
scene,  each  contributing  its  valuable  share  to 
the  situation  under  development,  and  the  dia- 
logue is  natural,  spirited,  and  witty.  It  car- 
ries the  burden  of  the  plot,  reveals  character, 
is  characterized  by  spontaneity,  and  the  satire 
is  genial,  yet  unerringly  conveyed.  And  the 
family  atmosphere  is  so  delightful  to  normal 
tastes.  It  is  admirably  sustained,  without  a 
single  relapse  into  sugared  sentimentality. 
The  characters  conduct  themselves  naturally, 
and  there  isn't  a  single  purely  histrionic  hug 
between  relatives.  The  first  act  was  at  once  a 
promise  and  a  delight,  and  closed  with  a  situa- 
tion so  excessively  interesting,  and  so  full  of 
dramatic  possibilities,  that  we  were  very  im- 
patient to  see  the  development  in  the  second 
act. 

And  then,  what  ?  Would  this  pleasant  state 
of-  things  be  sustained,  or  would  it  only  be 
a  false  start  ? 

But  the  tension,  the  plot  development,  the 
character  revelation  were  well  maintained. 
Some  spectators  would  prefer  the  second  act 
because  of  the  hectic  gayety  of  the  marauding 
crew  that  peopled  "the  grand  new  life"  open- 
ing out  before  little  seventeen-year-old  Elea- 
nor. Eleanor  has  just  attained  her  majority 
and  her  fortune,  thereby  immediately  attract- 
ing the  predatory  attentions  of  her  father,  a 
plausible  but  worthless  individual,  divorced 
long  years   ago   from   his   long-suffering   wife. 

The  great  point  in  the  play  is  the  contrast 
made  between  the  plain  village  people  of  Cen- 
terville,  who  live  the  simple  life,  work  hard, 
pay  their  way,  and  maintain  the  decencies  of 
life,  and  the  gorgeously  equipped  crowd — on 
her  money — that  a  transformed  Eleanor  en- 
counters in  the  new  life.  She  encounters 
other  things,  too  ;  fleeting  suggestions  of  evil, 
which  make  her  young  eyes  turn  away  in 
shame  from  the  jewel-hung  image  of  the  sec- 
ond wife. 

It  is  exceedingly  stimulating  to  the  im- 
agination and  appealing  to  the  sympathies, 
this  idea  of  an  innocent,  inexperienced  child- 
woman,  apparently  guardianed  by  a  solicitous 
father,  but  in  reality  launched  without  guide 
or  compass  into  this  life,  so  perilous  to  inno- 
cence. 

And  this  is  the  time  when  Nancy  Price, 
the  country  cousin,  comes  to  the  rescue.  This 
role,  played  by  Alexandra  Carlisle,  reveals  the 
intelligence  and  thoughtful  care  of  an  actress 
who  studies  to  express  a  variety  of  meanings 
by  the  finest  shades  of  vocal  modulation  and 
inflection.  Miss  Carlisle's  voice  is  very  sweet, 
but  that  sweet  voice  is  made  to  express  a 
satire  so  keen  that  it  stings  an  indolent  and 
snob-ridden  soul  into  manly  action.     She  is  a 
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thoroughgoing  player,  is  this  interesting  and 
attractive  actress;  even  in  such  a  little 
thing  as  arranging  a  bunch  of  flowers  she 
adds  little  homely  touches  that  makes  it  seem 
done  for  love  of  setting  off  the  flowers,  in- 
stead of  for  love  of  exploiting  one's  own  self; 
which  is  the  heedless  and  soulless  way  in 
which  flowers  are  generally  arranged  on  the 
stage. 

And  what  an  interesting  little  figure  Gene- 
vieve Tobin  makes  in  the  character  of  the 
village  heiress,  Eleanor.  This  youthful  actress 
presented  the  very  picture  of  immature,  self- 
sufficient  girlhood,  the  freshness  and  inno- 
cence of  Eleanor's  nature  being  as  graphically 
conveyed  as  her  rash  selfrconfidence  and  joy- 
ous abandonment  into  a  butterfly  life.  And 
when  the  graver  note  was  struck  the  young 
actress  with  admirable  delicacy  and  reserve 
of  forces  indicated  that  ugly  and  painful  im- 
pressions were  displacing  the  girl's  first  heed- 
less elation.  Another  really  excellent  por- 
traiture was  that  of  Jack  Crosby,  who,  with 
considerable  natural  humor,  depicts  Sam  Wil- 
son, the  budding  orator  of  Centerville,  as  a 
very  big  I,  but  who  is  born  to  arrive. 

Grace  Hampton's  impersonation  of  the  sec- 
ond wife  showed  that  thorough  submergence 
into  a  being  wholly  controlled  by  appetite 
that  lent  it  reality ;  and  Phil  Heege  was  an 
admirable  choice  for  the  father,  suggesting 
the  idea  of  a  hollow  meretriciousness  behind 
the  fair-seeming  paternal  solicitude.  Julia 
Stuart  as  the  faded  first  wife,  clinging  in  fear 
to  her  safe  village  seclusion,  and  Louie 
Ancker  as  Archie  Gore,  one  of  the  New  York 
gnats  buzzing  in  the  sun  rays  of  prosperity, 
did  good  work,  completing  the  list  of  princi- 
pals, except  for  the  leading  man,  Alfred 
Lunt.  This  actor  is  called  on  to  portray  a 
Xew  York  snob  of  the  purest  water.  And 
this  rich,  socially  important,  avidly  pursued 
young  snob  finds  himself  being  baited  by  the 
country  cousin  !  Oh,  it  was  a  heavenly  situa- 
tion, and  how  well  the  pair  of  players  handled 
it.  By  degrees  it  dawned  on  us  what  the  two 
authors  were  aiming  at.  They  were  establish- 
ing a  contrast  between  those  who  people 
American  interior  towns — Centerville  being 
located  in  Booth  Tarkington's  native  state — 
and  the  flock  of  ugly-souled  ephemera?  sacred 
to  Xew  York  who  live  by  their  wits  and  for 
their  appetites.  Alfred  Lunt  represents  the 
type  of  gilded  youth  that  frequent  the  circles 
of  this  class  of  pleasure  and  profit-chasers, 
whose  souls  gradually  perish  of  dry  rot.  Mr. 
Lunt  is  an  excellent  comedian ;  that  is  to 
say,  he"  is  mentally  stimulating  when  he  is 
making  you  laugh.  His  and  Miss  Carlisle's 
acting  in  the  series  of  scenes  devoted  to 
showing  a  snob's  dawning  perception  that  he 
is  a  snob  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  will  bear 
repeated  inspection.  It  was  full  of  pungent 
satire  revealed  in  a  series  of  fine  shadings, 
blended  with  a  sense  of  a  dawning  perception 
on  a  darkened  soul  of  what  makes  up  the  real 
things  of  real   living. 

The  war  is  only  just  mentioned.  But  the 
last  two  lines  uttered  by  the  pair  of  op- 
ponents create  a  conclusion  so  just,  so 
logical,  and  so  moving  that  we  leave  the 
theatre  with  a  smile  on  our  lips  but  a  stir  in 
our  hearts ;  for  we  know  now  what  kind  of 
soldiers  men  such  as  this  snob  made  when 
they  faced  the  awful  realities  of  life,  and  for 
the  first  time  realized  that  every  young  citi- 
zen who  lives  merely  for  pleasure  is  a  shirker 
and  a  slacker. 


"MOTHER  CAREY'S  CHICKENS." 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  is  given  to  writing 
for  the  very  young,  and  shrewd  Rachel 
Crothers  always  knows  w-hich  side  her  bread 
is  buttered  on  when  she  ministers  to  the  dra- 
matic tastes  of  the  public.  Hence  the  adoles- 
cent flavor  to  "Mother  Carey's  Chickens." 
Mother  Carey  has — let's  see,  four  of  her  own, 
as  I  remember — but  she  mothers  all  the  young 
creatures  in  the  village  that  are  lonely,  or 
have  troubles,  or  belong  to  unappreciative 
seniors.  So  there  are  shoals  of  young  crea- 
tures in  their  'teens  whole-heartedly  accepting 
her  invitation  to  enter  her  ever-open  door 
and  join  the  circle  in  the  ancient  sitting-room 
that  has  been  rescued  from  ugliness  by  the 
Careys,  and  made  homelike  and  inviting.  You 
see  how  these  writers  understand  howr  to  reach 
a  cozy  and  informal  understanding  with  their 
public.  True,  there  are  occasional  relapses 
into  conventions,  when,  for  instance,  Mother 
Carey  and  her  chickens  automatically  arrange 
themselves  in  a  tableau ;  "Cornelia  and  her 
jewels,"  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  don't  be- 
lieve Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  would  have  ap- 
proved of  that,  for  this  California  writer  has 
a  sense  of  humor.  But  doubtless  she  has 
learned  to  be  meek  and  submissive.  All  au- 
thors of  book-descended  plays  have  probably- 
learned  that  painful  lesson. 

The  Alcazar  company  had  an  easy  job  this 
week  in  acting  out  this  play.  There  is,  as  I 
have  intimated,  a  serene  family  atmosphere 
about  it.  Miss  Pinter  merely  grayed  .her 
tresses,  wore  very  simple,  homey-looking  gray 
or  black  gowns,  looked  and  spoke  in  a  sweet 
and  gentle  manner,  and  was  generally  accepted 
as  a  lovely  and  loving  Mother  Carey.  A  more 
experienced  actress  would  have  evolved  some 


business  suggestive  of  the  helpfulness  of  this 
sweet  and  gentle  home  magnet ;  or  perhaps 
that  is  the  stage  director's  omission.  At  any 
rate,  Mother  Carey's  great  act  seamed  to  be 
"to  pass  the  buck"  helplessly  on  to  some  one 
else  when  domestic  duties  materialized.  But 
the  young  actress  did  succeed  in  making 
Mother  Carey  seem  a  motherly  refuge  in 
trouble,  which  was  the  main  thing.  Nearly 
all  the  rest  of  the  cast  represented  characters 
of  extreme  youth,  which  made  an  immensely 
cogent  appeal  to  the  equally  youthful  audience 
in  front.  For  youth  has  rallied  to  the  sup- 
port of  youth,  and  the  ecstatic  audience  was 
in  a  delightfully  receptive  mood.  The  comedy 
was  hugely  enjoyed,  in  particular  the  crisp 
and  explosive  spinster  of  Emelie  Melville,  the 
stern  New  England  housewife  of  Ida  Lewis, 
and  the  windmill  gaucheries  of  Hallie  Joy ; 
which  character,  by  the  way,  in  the  hands  of 
Ruth  Ormsby  was  one  of  the  successes  oi 
the  piece.  Bright  little  actress,  that  Ruth 
Ormsby.  The  children  are  a  taking  little  pair. 
Russell  Medcraft  deserves  commendation  for 
his  ready  and  satisfactory  delineation — as  an 
understudy,  by  the  way — of  the  boyishness  of 
Big  Brother  Carey,  and  the  leading  players 
were  extremely  attractive  both  in  looks  and 
manner  as  the  protagonists  in  the  modest  little 
home  drama. 


AN  INTERPRETER  OF  FRENCH. 


At  the  Salon  Francais  last  week  Lieutenan! 
Renard  of  the  French  army  gave  one  of  his 
lucid  expositions  of  French  mind  and  charac- 
ter. The  speaker  took  up  various  lines  of 
French  achievement,  emphasizing  the,  contrast 
between  France's  spirituelle  and  the  Teuton's 
materialistic  point  of  view.  What  was  par- 
ticularly interesting,  however,  was  his  explana- 
tion of  the  French  standpoint  as  revealed  in 
French  fiction.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  lec- 
turer pointed  out,  much  of  the  so-called 
French  fiction  of  pornographic  tendency  is  nol 
French  fiction  at  all.  Germany,  like  busy 
Japan,  is  very  industrious  at  the  game  of  imi- 
tating the  commodities  of  gifted  neighbors. 
When  they  are  sure  of  sales  Germany  gets 
her  eye  on  them.  Hence  the  German  industry 
of  imitating  the  worst  and  vilest  type  of 
French  novel,  giving  these  debasing  creations 
the  fictitious  names  of  fictitious  French  au- 
thors, and  publishing  the  results  in  Brussels 
as  French  romances.  So  we  may  not  justly 
pile  on  the  backs  of  the  French  fictionist  all 
the  sins  we  have  credited  him  with. 

Reverting  to  legitimate  French  fiction.  Lieu- 
tenant Renard  drew  our  attention  to  the 
greater  candor  of  French  writers  as  compared 
to  the  prudery  and  reserve  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
novelist.  The  French,  as  he  pointed  out,  calls 
a  spade-  a  spade.  And  we  will  have  to  admil 
that  it  is  true  that  our  more  romantic  Anglo- 
Saxons  are  wont  to  gild  this  piece  of  utility, 
trim  it  up  with  ribbons,  and  call  it  an  agri- 
cultural implement.  We  even  dig  with  it  oc- 
casionally, but  when  we  turn  up  the  crumbling 
bones  of  almost  forgotten  truths  we  are  apt 
to  be  rather  appalled  at  the  result.  The 
French,  who  are  singularly  clear-minded  and 
logical,  never  forget  these  truths.  They  recog- 
nize the  supreme  importance  of  sex,  while  the 
Anglo-Saxon  evades  it.  To  us,  it  seems  too 
much  to  the  fore  in  the  French  conscious- 
ness, while  they  are  amazed  at  our  calm 
ignoring  of  it. 

In  a  country  where  the  social  code  is  as 
strictly  defined  as  it  is  in  France  it  is  difficult 
for  young  people  to  have  amatory  adventure 
without  breaking  the  social  code.  Hence  the 
numerous  infractions  of  this  code  in  French 
fiction,  and  the  French  complaint  that  the 
Americans  accept  the  imagined  adventures  in 
French  fiction  as  a  faithful  reflex  of  ordinary 
life  is  well  merited.  The  lecturer  got  one  in 
on  us  when  he  pointed  out  that  in  France  the 
favorite  American  picture  plays  are  those 
representing  the  cowboy  and  his  inamorata  liv- 
ing a  hectic  life  in  gambling  hells,  and  he 
drew  a  parallel  between  equally  credulous 
French  and  American  readers. 

I  was  glad  that  the  lecturer  referred  to 
Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  "France  of  To- 
day" :  now,  alas !  no  longer  the  France  of 
that  day.  This  exceedingly  sympathetic  but 
thoroughly  just  interpretation  of  the  French 
character  and  line  of  thought  was  written  by 
a  man  whose  position  as  lecturer  in  English 
at  the  Sorbonne  constituted  him  a  membei 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris.  He 
thus  became  an  accredited  member  of  the  care- 
fully systematized  social  hierarchy  which  is 
composed  of  the  faculty  and  its  families. 
This  gave  him  extraordinary  opportunities  for 
understanding  the  workings  of  French  thought. 
And  in  these  times  those  Americans  whose 
eyes  ahve  turned  so  sympathetically  toward 
France  can  do  no  better  when  trying  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  famous  French  fiction 
than  to  read  Professor  Wendell's  book. 
Henry  James,  who  lived  so  close  to  the  heart 
of  intellectual  France,  also  thoroughly  com- 
prehends the  French  point  of  view.  No 
juster,  saner,  or  more  enlightened  comment  on 
French  novelists  has  been  written  than  that 
by  Henry  James  in  his  series  of  literary 
essays. 

Yet  I  doubt  if  the  French  understand  how 
fundamental    and   ineradicable    are   the   differ- 


ences between  the  French  and  English  view- 
points. The  Anglo-Saxon  will  never  yield  up 
his  reserve,  and  the  French  will  never  cease 
to  treat  logically  and  clear-sightedly  questions 
about  which  we  weave  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
straint. It  will  be  interesting,  however,  to  dis- 
cover if  the  four  years'  tragedy  through  which 
the  French  have  lived  will  alter  the  character 
of  French  fiction.  To  us.  the  national  con- 
sciousness of  sex  has  seemed  something  of 
an  obsession.  It  is  said  that  the  French  have 
passed  through  a  spiritualizing  process. 
Therefore  we  will  await  as  patiently  as  wc 
may  till  the  period  of  reconstruction  is  past 
and  there  is  a  re-birth  of  literary  fecundity. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


It  costs  some  of  the  big  retail  stores  in 
Xew  York  City  $5000  to  $10,000  a  year  to 
clean  windows  and  metal  signs. 


There  are  30,000  lakes  in  the  central  re- 
gions of  Florida,  most  of  them  very  shallow 
and  due  to  sinkholes  or  hollows  in  limestone. 


A  storage  battery  electric  locomotive  in- 
vented in  Switzerland  for  switching  uses 
powerful  electro-magnets  instead  of  couplings 
for  drawing  cars. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  160,000  hairs 
on  the  head  of  the  average  fair  woman,  and 
that  each  of  these  could  bear  a  weight  of  four 
ounces    without    breaking. 


Using  bean  cake  as  a  basis,  a  concern  in 
Japan  has  begun  the  manufacture  of  an  imi- 
tation celluloid  that  also  can  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  lacquer,  artificial  leather  and 
rubber  and  a;,  a  water  and  heat  resisting 
building  material. 


No  "Club  Life"  for 
hubby  with  a  chair 
like  this! 


— A  wide,  inviting,  comfy  CHAIR  into 
whose  depths  he  can  sink  deeply.  Have 
this  in  your  home  and  hubby's  club  life 
is  ended. 

—This  chair  you  see  here  is  handsomely 
upholstered  in  velour  or  tapestry,  which- 
ever you  prefer—  and  you  should  just 
see  the  beautiful  variety  of  colorings  in 
these  fabrics  —  blues,  mulberrys,  taupes 
— in  fact,  almost  any  color  that  will  be 
in  keeping  with  the  decorations  in  your 
home. 

— A  loose  spring  cushion  and  thickly 
over-stuffed  wherever  the  body  touches 
makes  it  just  the  right  chair  to  snuggle 
into  after  a  hard  day's  work. 


$65 


— Seventy  per  cent,  of  our  customers  pay 
cash — thirty  per  cent,  avail  themselves  of  the 
monthly  payment   plan   as   shown   below. 

— A  credit  established  with  the  John  Breuner 
Co.  helps  you  in  many  other  stores — also  in 
other  lines  of  merchandise.  Our  recommenda- 
tion means  capital  to  you.  For  the  customer's 
self-interest  we  believe  a  monthly  payment  ac- 
count the  better.  It  gives  a  record  of  just 
how  you  fulfill  your  contract,  whereas  a  cash 
transaction  is  immediately  closed  and  no  record 
created.  Of  course,  we  will  serve  you  either 
way. 


281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 

Interior  Decorators—  furniture 
— Ca  rpets  — R  ugs — Stoves 

This  store  closes  at  5:45  P.  M.  the  year  round. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Curran  Theatre. 

Perhaps  not  in  San  Francisco's  musical  or 
operatic  history  has  such  a  fine  repertory  been 
announced  as  that  arranged  for  presentation 
at  the  Curran  Theatre,  beginning  Monday, 
February  10th,  by  the  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera 
Company.  Those  who  keep  in  touch  with 
operatic  doings  in  this  country  are  familiar 
with  the  success  of  the  San  Carlo,  even  i> 
these  abnormal  times,  when  the  extraordinary 
costs  of  production  have  deterred  many  of  the 
most  aggressive  managers  from  attempting  it. 
Impresario  Fortune  Gallo,  however,  has 
opened  his  season  in  New  York  City  to  the 
tune  of  thirty-two  packed  houses,  and  has 
played  to  immense  audiences  everywhere — 
Boston.  Montreal,  Detroit,  Minneapolis, 
Cleveland.  Pittsburg,  Winnipeg,  and  is  now 
packing  Portland's  greatest  theatre — the  Civic 
Auditorium — nightly  for  a  period  of  one  week. 

The  repertory  is  as  follows : 

First  week — Monday,  February  10th,  "Aida"  ; 
Tuesday,  "La  Boheme"' ;  Wednesday  matinee, 
"'Tales  of  Hoffman"  ;  Wednesday  evening, 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "I'Pagliacci," 
with  two  separate  casts;  Thursday,  "Madame 
Butterfly"  Friday,  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor" ; 
Saturday  matinee.  "'Madame  Butterfly" ;  Sat- 
urday  evening,   "II   Trovatore." 

Second  week — Sunday,  February  16th,  "La 
Traviata" :  Monday,  "La  Gioconda" ;  Tues- 
day. "Rigoletto" :  Wednesday  matinee.  "Se- 
cret of  Suzanne"  and  "I'Pagliacci" :  Wednes- 
day evening.  "Madame  Butterfly" ;  Thursday 
"Faust";  Friday,  "Jewels  of  the  Madonna''; 
Saturday  matinee.  "Romeo  and  Juliet'':  Satur- 
day  evening,   "Aida." 


The  Alcazar. 
The  popular  interest  aroused  by  the  first 
San  Francisco  staging  of  "Mother  Carey's 
Chickens"  by  the  new  Alcazar  company,  and 
the  great  demand  for  seats  make  inevit  iblc 
the  continuance  of  this  delightful  book  play 
next  week.  It  is  admirably  interpreted  by 
Belle  Bennett  and  Walter  P.  Richardson,  who 
make  real  and  vital,  by  sincerity  and  sim- 
plicity, its  alluring  love  story.  Emily  Pinter 
is  charming,  tender,  and  true  as  the  brave 
young  mother  of  the  brood  of  fatherless  chil- 
dren. The  theatre  resounds  with  merriment 
over  the  quaint  characterization  of  eccentric 
types.  "Mother  Carey's  Chickens"  is  a  fasci- 
nating play  of  'real  people,  without  artifice. 
It  is  a  wholesome  indication  that  the  public 
flock  to  see  it  with  an  enjoyment  that  a  single 
week   is   too    brief   to    satisfy.      Quite    ns    r-ig- 


Now  that  you  can  build 
your  new  home-take 

time  to  plan  it  carefully 

How  many  times  have  we  heard,  while 
visiting  the  NEWLY  BUILT  homes  of 
friends : 

/  wish  I  had  thought  to  put 
a  light  here,  and  another  one 
there.  And,  just  think,  I  en- 
tirely forgot  base  plugs  in  the 
dining  room  and  laundry.'''' 

The  cheapest  time  to  wire  your  house  is 
when  it  is  being  built. 

A  house  is  not  properly  planned  these 
days  unless  an  electrical  contractor, 
dealer  or  engineer  has  been  consulted. 

Many  new  and  important  changes  in 
lighting  and  wiring  principles  make  the 
ELECTRICAL  man  the  person  upon 
whom  your  future  comfort  depends. 

Ask  your  architect  to  go  over  the  plans 
with  a  competent  electrical  contractor 
or  engineer.  Do  not  accept  them  until 
this  has  been  done. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


nificant  of  well-deserved  dramatic  vitality  is 
the  coming  revival  upon  a  spectacular  scnle 
of  the  famous  classic  of  early  California, 
"The  Rose  of  the  Rancho."  by  David  Belasco 
and  Richard  Walton  Tully.  Next  follow  a 
number  of  recent  New  York  successes  ne*-*ei 
acted  here,  including  "A  Stitch  in  rime," 
"The  Unkissed  Bride."  and  Edward  Clarice's 
comedy,   "Not  with  My   Money." 

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  in- 
clude seven  entirely  new  acts. 

"White  Coupons,  a  morality  fantasy  with 
songs  and  dances,  will  be  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city,  with  Barrett  Green- 
wood in  the  principal  role.  It  is  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  a  story  by  M.  L.  Monta  Bell  and  is 
lyrically  told,  the  music  being  compoced  by 
Harry  I.  Marshall.  It  is  staged  by  Emily 
Ann   Wellman   and  Jack   Morris. 

Bert  Baker,  who  is  immensely  popular 
both  as  author  and  comedian,  will  present  his 
latest   effort    entitled   "Prevarication." 

Burns  and  Frabito,  a  team  of  clever  Italian 
dialect  comedians,  entitle  their  offering 
"Shoo's,"  which  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
as  being  one  of  the  most  entertaining  in 
vaudeville. 

Harry  Jolson,  brother  to  Ai  Jolson.  is  a 
comedian  par  excellence.  His  method  is 
original  and  he  is  blessed  with  an  exception 
ally  fine  singing  voice,  which  is  heard  to 
great  advantage  in  the  operatic  travesties  hi 
introduces.  His  monologue  is  also  a  great 
humorous   hit. 

The  Four  Harmony  Kings  describe  them- 
selves as  "A  Symphony  in  Color,"  which  is 
a  subtle  way  of  conveying  the  information 
that  they  are  a  quartet  of  Southern  negroes 
who  possess  excellent  singing  voices.  They 
also  possess  the  humor  that  is  characteristic 
of    their    race. 

Will  Ferry,  known  as  "The  Frog,"*  an  ex 
traordinary  contortionist,  will  present  a  per- 
formance that  is  both  unique  and  clever. 

Buster  Santos  and  Jacque  Hays,  "the  Girls 
with  the  Funny  Figures."  whose  recent  en- 
gagement was  limited  to  one  week,  will  on 
account  of  its  great  success  return  for  next 
week    only. 

The  latest  series  of  the  Hearst  Weekly  Mo 
tion    Pictures   will   be   exhibited. 

The  only  holdovers  in  this  great  and  novel 
bill  will  be  John  Robinson's  Military  Ele- 
phants and  Rae  Samuels,  the  blue  streak  of 
vaudeville.      She   will   sing  new  songs. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Alexandra  Carlisle  in  "The  Country 
Cousin"  has  received  the  hearty  endorsement 
of  the  San  Francisco  critics  and  of  the 
theatre-going  public.  The  second  week  of  the 
engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  will  be- 
gin with  this  Sunday  evening's  performance. 
Miss  Carlisle,  who  comes  here  as  the  star  of 
this  production,  has  made  good  all  claims  to 
that  distinction.  As  Nancy  Price,  the  country 
cousin,  she  shows  her  talent  to  advantage  and 
her  artistry  is  much  in  evidence.  Alfred  Lunt 
as  the  leading  support  of  Miss  Carlisle  has 
created  a  splendid  impression  in  a  very  dif- 
ficult role.  The  play  is  by  Booth  Tarkington 
and  Julian  Street.  There  will  be  matinees  on 
Wednesday  and   Saturday. 

Among  coming  Columbia  Theatre  attrac- 
tions are  "Pollyanna,"  Richard  Carle  in  "Furs 
and  Frills,"  "Going  Up."  and  "The  Better 
'Ole."  The  latter  is  a  reigning  New  York 
success.  . 

The  Players  Club. 
The    Players    Club    will    reopen  -  its    present 
season    at    their    Little    Theatre,    3209     Clay 


POLUMBIA  THEATRE  "Vs&L 

^^  Geary  and  Mason  Sta.    Phone  Frankiin  150 

2d    and    Last   Week    Begins   Sun.    Night,    Feb     9 
Klaw    &    Erlanger    and    George    C.     Tyler 

present 

Miss  Alexandra  Carlisle 

In    Booth    Tarkington    and    Julian    Street's 
Smart    Comedy    Satire 

"THE  COUNTRY  COUSIN" 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz  -----  Conductor, 
fifth  '  pop ' '  concer  t 

CurranTheatre.  Sunday  Aft..  Feb.9,at2:30  Sharp 
Soloist-LOUIS  PERSINGER.  Violinist 

Programme — "Military  March,"  Schubert; 
"Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette."  Gounod; 
Romance  and  Finale  from  D  Minor  Concerto, 
Wieniawski  (Mr.  Persinger);  overture, 
"Mignon,"  Thomas;  entr'-acte  Rigaudon, 
"Xaviere,"  Dubois;  "Humoresque,"  Dvorak: 
Intermezzo  from  "Naila,"  I  telibes;  Ballet 
Music  from  "Le  CM."  Massenet;  "Beautiful 
Klue  Danube,"  Strauss. 

Prices— 25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Tickets  .-it  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.*9  daily;  at  theatre  from  10 
a.    ra.    on    concert    day    only. 

Next — 6th    Pair    Symphonies,     Feb.     14-16. 


Street,  on  Monday  evening  with  an  unusually 
strong  bill  of  four  one-act  plays — "Three  Pills 
in  a  Bottle."  by  Rachel  Lyman  Fields ; 
"The  Man  Upstairs,"  by  Augustus  Thomas : 
"Veska,"  by  Howard  Miller  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  "Just  North  of  Hades,"  by 
Alice  E.  Grant.  The  last-mentioned  play  is 
unusual,  as  its  cast  consists  entirely  of 
women,  all  twelve  being  members  of  the  club. 
The  plays  will  be  staged  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Reginald  Travers,  and  special 
music  will  be  rendered  by  the  Players  Club 
trio.  

San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

With  Louis  Persingcr,  the  concertmaster  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  as 
soloist,  the  fifth  "Pop"  concert  of  that  or- 
ganization will  be  given  at  the  Curran  The- 
atre on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  9th.  un- 
der the  direction  of  Alfred  Hertz. 

Persinger  will  be  heard  at  Sunday's  concert 
in  the  Romance  and  Finale  a  la  Zingara  from 
Wieniawski's  D  minor  Concerto,  which  will 
display  his  violinistic  artistry  at  its  finest. 

The  remainder  of  the  programme  will  be 
devoted  to  a  feast  of  light  masterpieces,  from 
the  just-published  Leopold  Damrosch  orches- 
tration of  Schubert's  "Military  March.' 
which  will  open  the  concert,  to  Johann  Strauss' 
famous  "On  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube" 
waltz,   the   concluding  number. 

Further  numbers  will  be  Gounod's  droll 
"Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette."  Thomas' 
"Mignon"  overture,  an  entr'acte  Rignaudon 
from  Dubois'  dramatic  idyl  "Xaviere," 
Dvorak's  "Humoresque."  the  waltz  inter- 
mezzo from  Delibes'  ballet,  "Naila,"  and  the 
ballet  music  from  Massenet's  opera,  "Le  Cid." 

An  attractive  group  of  numbers  is  an- 
nounced for  the  sixth  regular  pair  of  sympho- 
nies, to  be  played  Friday  and  Sunday  after- 
noons, February  14th  and  16th,  at  the  Cur- 
ran Theatre. 

"Baba  Jaga,"  a  tone  poem  By  Liadow,  based 
upon  a  Russian  fairy  tale,  will  be  given  for 
the  first  time  in  San  Francisco  at  this  pair 
of  concerts.  Rimsky-Korsakow's  "Shehera- 
zade"  is  always  received  with  enthusiasm. 
The  remaining  numbers  will  be  Debussy'-: 
"Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  and  a  composition 
practically  unknown  to  this  generation,  the 
classical  overture  to  Cherunbini's  opera,  "The 

Abenceragen."  

Three  Stars. 

Following  up  his  great  success  with  the  re- 
cital of  the  Swiss  pianist,  Rudolph  Ganz, 
at  the  Columbia  last  Sunday,  Manager  Frank 
W.  Healy  will  in  quick  succession  present  to 
the  music  lovers  of  this  community  three  other 
artists  of  the  first  magnitude — Max  Rosen,  the 
phenomenal  violinist ;  Mme.  Frances  Aida,  the 
Metropolitan's  great  soprano,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Leginska,  the  pianistic  marvel. 

Rosen,  though  but  eighteen  years  cf  age, 
is  the  violinistic  sensation  of  the  present  day, 
and  he  will  delight  San  Franciscans  as  he  has 
the  music  lovers  of  the  Eastern  cities.  Born 
in  poverty,  the  son  of  a  Roumanian-Jewish 
barber,  it  would  appear  as  if  he  had  been 
blessed  by  the  Gods  with  the  power  to  reach 
men's  hearts  with  his  music.  For  his  first 
San  Francisco  concert  he  will  play  spectacular 
concertos  by  Paganini  and  Xardina.  as  well  as 
dozens  of  smaller  pieces  that  He  in  the  realm 
of  pure  melody.  Rosen  dates  are  as  follows: 
February  23d  and  March  2d,  Columbia  The- 
atre ;  February  25th,  Oakland  Auditorium 
Theatre,  and  February  27th,  Assembly  Hal!, 
Stanford. 

The  concerts  by  Mme.  Aida,  who  is  at  once 
the  most  versatile,  beautiful,  and  vocally  su- 
perb soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  are  intended  by  Manager  Healy  to  be 
events.  Unlike  many  sopranos  who  make  an 
occasional  appearance  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  Mme.  Aida  is  the  prime  favorite 
there,  and  she  will  come  to  San  Francisco  di- 
rect from  a  season  of  triumphs.  Mme.  Aida, 
in  private  life  the  wife  of  Gatti-Casazza,  the 
general  manager  of  the  Metropolitan,  has  ap- 
peared at  the  Metropolitan  constantly  since 
1908  and  her  performances  have  all  been  re- 
markable. Mme.  Alda's  dates  are  :  March  23d 
and  30th.  Columbia  Theatre ;  March  25th, 
Oakland  Auditorium  Theatre ;  March  27th. 
Assembly    Hall,    Stanford. 

Ethel  Leginska,  the  pianistic  marvel,  the 
third  artist  to  appear  under  Manager  Healy's 
direction,  stands  alone  as  a  master  interpreter 
of  rare  intelligence  and  unbounded  charm. 
Delicacy  and  taste,  personality  and  tempera- 
ment, coupled  with  unusual  creative  idealism, 
stamp  this  remarkable  Leschetizky  pupil  as 
the  foremost  woman  pianist  of  the  day.  Miss 
Leginska  will  give  the  following  recitals  : 
April  20th  and  27th.  Columbia  Theatre : 
April  24th,  Assembly  Hall.  Stanford ;  April 
25th,  Oakland  Auditorium  Theatre. 
+•+■ 

There  is  an  old  English  sparrow  that  has 
nested  in  the  eaves  at  Tower  C,  at  East 
Somerville  (Baltimore  and  Maryland  yards), 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Fifteen  years  a<jo 
he  was  caught  and  marked  with  a  band  of 
silver  wire,  just  to  see  how  long  he  would 
live.  A  new  tuwer  is  being  built  at  Tower  C, 
and.  as  the  new  tower  is  of  brick  and  so 
constructed  that  there  is  no  nesting  place  in 
the   caves,   when   the   old  tower   is   torn   down 


®lp?  (Sniton  $hpaHant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 
Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


the  old  sparrow  will  be  deprived  of  a  home. 
Consequently,  one  of  the  towermen  caught 
the  old  sparrow  (he  is  very  tamej  and  took 
him  to  Wakefield  and  kept  him  in  a  garage 
several  days,  thinking  he  would  nest  there. 
But  when  he  was  let  out  he  made  a  bee  ilne 
for  Tower  C  at  East  Somerville,  and  has  been 
there    ever   since. 


There  has  been  a  noteworthy  increase  in 
the  tobacco  trade  of  the  Philippines  during  the 
first  three  quarters  of  the  present  year.  This 
increase  was  especially  marked  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  Philippine  cigars  during  the  three 
months  ending  September  30,  1918.  During 
that  period  17,348,711  more  cigars  were  ex- 
ported than  during  the  three  months  just 
preceding,  and  over  71,000  metric  tons  more 
of  partially  manufactured  tobacco.  During 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1916,  only  7S.610,- 
569  Philippine  cigars  were  exported.  By  the 
same  period  of  1917,  this  number  had  been 
increased  to  153,076,043;  and  by  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1918,  the  number  had  again 
increased,  reaching  a  total  of   189,403,789. 


ALCAZAR 

Sensational    Popular    Success 

The  Great  Demand  for  Seats 

Compels    Continuance    for    a    Second    Week 

Commencing  with  Matinee  Next  Sunday 

Of    Kate    Douglas    Wiggin's    Adorable    Comedy 

"Mother  Carey's  Chickens" 

So    Beautifully    Interpreted    by 

The  New  Alcazar  Company 

Belle  Bennett  —Walter  P.  Richardson 

Two  million  copies  of  the  book  were  sold  and 

everybody  wants  to  see  the  play  that  blends 

its  laughter,  pathos  and  young  romance 

Feb.  1 6,  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho" 

By    David    Belasco    and    Richard    Walton    Tully 
Every   Night   prices.   25c,   50c,   75c,   SI 

Mats.  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50s,  75c 


O 


RPHFI1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

A  Splendid  New  Bill 

•WHITE  COUPONS."  with  Barrett  Green- 
wood and  Companv;  BURNS  ami  FRABITO, 
-Shoo's";  HARRY  JOLSON,  Operatic  Black- 
face Comedian;  FOUR  HARMONY  KINGS, 
a  Symphony  in  Color;  BUSTER  SANTOS  and 
FACQUE  HAYS,  "the  Girls  with  the  Fttnm 
Figures";  WILL  FERRY,  "The  Frog";  RAE 
SAMUELS,  the  Blue  Streak  of  Vaudeville,  in 
New  Songs;  JOHN  ROBINSON'S  MILI- 
TARY ELEPHANTS;  HEARST  WEEKLY; 
BERT  BAKER  and  Company  in  His  Own 
Farce,    "Prevarication." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c.  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  fexcept  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c.    50c.      Phone— Douglas    70. 


CURRAN 

^^      Ellis  and  Mflrke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  ant)  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

Two  Weeks— Starting  Monday,  Feb.  10 
San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Firsi  week— Mon.,  Feb.  10.  "Aida";  Tues., 
"La  Boheme";  Wed.  mat..  "Tales  of  Hoff- 
man"; Wed,  eve.,  "Cavalleria"  and  "Pagliacci"; 
Thurs  ,  "Butterfly";  Fri..  "Lucia":  Sat.  mat.. 
"Butterfly";    Sat.    eve.,    "Trot . 

Second  week— Sun.,  Feb.  16,  "Traviata"; 
Mi m..  "Gioconda";  Tin--..  "Rigoletto";  Wed. 
mat.,  "Secret  of  Suzanne"  and  "Pagliacci"; 
Wed.  eve..  "Butterfly";   Thurs.,  "Fausi        I 

|  of  the   Madonna";   Sat.   mat.,   "Romeo 

and    Juliet" :    Sat.    e\  e.,    "A  i 

Prices — Evenings  and   Sat.   mats.,    : 
-      ■  - :  :  ■  . 
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February  8,  1919. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

We  have  a  small  matter  that  we  should  like 
to  bring  before  the.  Peace  Conference.  Every 
one  else  is  bringing  small  matters  before  the 
Peace  Conference  and  we  do  not  see  why  we 
should  be  debarred  from  the  appeal  unto 
Caisar.  If  our  application  should  be  ignored 
we  shall  make  overtures  to  the   Bokheviki. 

We  are  told  that  the  silk  hat  is  to  return 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  For  the  moment  we 
were  staggered,  not  remembering  anything 
about  silk  hats  in  the  armistice  terms.  There 
are  a  good  many  things  that  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  armistice  terms,  but  that  are 
none  the  less  about  to  arrive.  We  should 
probably  be  interned  if  we  were  to  enumerate 
them,  but  we  can  not  remain  silent  under  the 
menace  of  the  silk  hat.  At  once  we  begin  to 
think  about  arson,  and  red  flags,  and  street 
Larricades. 

It  seems  that  President  Wilson's  trip  to  Eu- 
rope has  resulted  in  a  veritable  orgy  of  func- 
tions "over  there."  Functions  mean  silk  hats 
and  then  the  contagion  crosses  the  Atlantic. 
It  has  crossed.  It  is  here  now.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  worse  than  the  influenza. 

What  a  curious  thing  is  a  custom.  How  it 
binds  the  human  mind.  What  immortality  it 
shows,  especially  if  it  is  an  ugly  custom.  A 
New  York  hatter  says  that  on  the  Saturday 
before  the  Easter  of  1898  they  brushed  628 
silk  hats  in  one  retail  store.  The  silk  hat 
was  then  alive  and  kicking  in  spite  of  its  dis- 
comforts, its  ugliness,  and  the  ridicule  it  pro- 
voked. At  that  same  store  they  sold  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  silk 
bats  every  year.  Then  came  the  war  and 
the  silk  hat  disappeared.  Last  year,  says  the 
hatter  in  question,  he  sold  only  nine.  And 
yet  there  are  people — so  it  is  said — who  dis- 
approve of  war.  It  really  seemed  as  though 
the   silk   hat  had  received   its   death   blow. 

Now  we  are  undeceived.  Idiocy  does  not 
die  so  quickly.  It  takes  shelter  in  its  dug- 
outs and  bomb-proofs  until  the  danger  is  over 
and  then  it  emerges  debonair  and  smiling. 
That  is  what  the  silk  hat  has  done.  During 
four  years  the  military  uniform  held  the  field 
and  then  came  the  turn  of  the  civilian  with 
his  infernal  silk  hat.  The  civilian  crept  out 
of  his  hole  like  a  horrid  black  beetle  and  the 
first  thing  he  asked  for  was  his  atrocious  hat 
He  felt  naked  without  it.  He  could  no  more 
attend  a  function  in  a  soft  hat  than  in  his 
pajamas.  Indeed  he  would  feel  that  even 
pajamas  became  tolerable  if  only  they  were 
surmounted  by  the  beloved   stovepipe. 

Actually  there  is  something  mystic  about 
the  hat.  A  profound  philosophy  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  old  woman  in  the  no\el  who 
bitterly  resented  some  affront  directed  against 
her — "and  me  with  ray  bonnet  on,  too."  She 
would  not  have  minded  so  much  but  for  the 
insulted  majesty  of  the  bonnet.  The  official 
at  a  function  feels  somewhat  in  the  same 
way.  He  is  invariably  hat-conscious.  The 
hat  is  a  part  of  his  regalia.  Its  consolations 
are  greater  than  those  that  religion  can  ever 
offer,  as  a  witty  woman  once  said  of  a  new 
dress. 

The  New  York  hatter  who  has  already  been 
quoted  is  a  little  alarmed  by  the  threatened 
reappearance  of  the  silk  hat.  He  tells  us 
that  we  can  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  so 
honorable    an    institution    and    expect    to    get 


Replace  Your 

Old-fashioned 

Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  -will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  ■will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran* 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  Iree  copy  of  The  Boot  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  bntn  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

,,  x ,     "5W**m  Offices  and  Show  %wm 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FaSoTtesat  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  Cal 


away  with  it.  The  skilled  hat-workers  have 
emigrated  to  other  trades  and  for  the  moment 
one  wonders  where  they  have  gone.  Have 
they  become  boilermakers  or  shipbuilders? 
It  seems  hardly  likely.  But  they  have  gone 
and  they  can  not  be  whistled  back  again  in  a 
moment.  A  sudden  demand  could  not  be  met, 
and  in  any  event  we  must  expect  to  pay  $15 
for  a  tile  that  could  have  been  bought  for  $8 
a  few  years  ago. 

No  one  can  foresee,  saj'S  the  hatter,  what 
women  will  wear  on  their  heads.  Will  they 
keep  to  the  smart  simplicities  of  war-time  or 
will  they  go  back  to  the  fleshpots  of  Egypi, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  colors  and  furbelows,  the 
trimmings  and  flounces.  But  these  matters 
are  beyond  our  depth.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  men  in  all  probability  will  make  asses 
of  themselves,  not  a  new  kind  of  ass  in 
which  there  would  be  some  compensation, 
but  just  the  same  kind  of  common  or  garden 
variety  of  ass.  And  hence  we  appeal  to  the 
Peace  Conference  and,  failing  them,  to  the 
Bolsheviki. 


When  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  in- 
vited to  give  their  pearls  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  giant  fund  for  the  Red  Cross  no  one 
seems  to  have  considered  the  problem  in- 
volved in  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  pearls, 
that  is  to  say  of  the  readiest  way  to  turn 
them  into  cash.  The  value  of  a  jewel  has  by 
no  means  the  stability  of  a  coin.  Jewels  are 
a  luxury.  No  one  needs  them,  although 
nearly  every  one  wants  them.  A  common 
agreement  to  do  without  jewels  means  that 
at  once  they  lose  their  value. 

The  invitation  to  pearl-owners  to  contribute 
their  pretty  things  to  the  Red  Cross  met  with 
an  extraordinary  response.  It  is  said  that 
pearls  to  the  value  of  nearly  twenty  million 
were  contributed,  the  great  ladies  of  India 
being  particularly  lavish  in  their  generosity. 
Since  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  find  any 
one  who  would  buy  twenty  million  dollars 
worth  of  pearls  it  was  proposed  to  make  them 
up  into  necklaces  worth  $50,000  and  $100,000 
each  and  raffle  them  by  means  of  millions  of 
five-dollar  tickets.  But  a  raffle  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  lottery  and  lotteries  are  illegal 
Why  lotteries  should  be  illegal  no  one  knows, 
but  they  are.  They  are  supposed  to  corrupt 
the  young,  but  since  nearly  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety is  one  vast  combination  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  young  one  would  suppose  that  a 
little  thing  like  a  lottery  would  pas?  :a  Lhe 
crowd.  In  order  to  overcome  the  difiicu:  ry 
there  was  an  appeal  to  Parliament.  Would  it 
be  possible  to  pass  a  short  bill  in  order  to 
legalize  the  sale  of  these  pearls  by  lottery, 
since  in  no  other  way  would  it  be  possible 
to  sell  them  at  all  for  anything  approaching 
their  true  value.  Parliament  decided  thai 
at  all  costs  the  proprieties  must  be  observed 
and  the  sanctities  honored.  There  must  be 
no  raffle  of  the  pearls.  The  morals  of  the  re- 
turning armies  might  be  gravely  disturbed 
by  a  raffle.  Parliament  did  not  suggest  any 
alternative  course.  Possibly  it  did  not  care 
anything  "about  the  matter  except  that  the 
frown  of  the  churches  must  be  avoided.  As  :i 
result  the  pearls  were  sold  by  auction  and  as 
the  dealers  had  the  affair  entirely  in  their  own 
hands — they  usually  do  at  auctions — the  col- 
lection was  disposed  of  for  $455,000.  One 
wonders  what  the  donors  will  think  of  a  pro- 
cedure that  meant  so  great  a  sacrifice  upon 
their  part,  so  large  a  gain  for  the  dealers 
in  pearls  and  so  little  advantage  to  the  Red 
Cross. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
world  is  doomed  to  a  season  of  Puritanism. 
Prohibition  is  part  of  it,  and  now  we  have 
this  shocking  misuse  of  the  Red  Cross  pearls. 
We  still  believe  in  avenging  and  angry  deities 
that  must  be  propitiated.  It  is  a  survival  oi 
an  ancient  savagery,  but  they  were  more  frank 
about  the  business  in  olden  days.  They  said 
the  gods  were  angry  and  there  must  be  human 
sacrifices,  and  so  they  selected  a  number  cf 
their  best  people  and  threw  them  into  craters, 
or  burned  them  alive,  or  did  other  unpleasant 
things  to  them.  Nowadays  we  are  a  little  less 
crude,  but  we  have  the  same  ideas.  We  sac- 
rifice each  other  with  all  the  old  zest.  The 
gods  being  evidently  angry,  they  must  be 
propitiated  by  human  sacrifice.  We  must 
forthwith  forbid  other  people  to  do  all  those 
things  that  they  want  to  do  and  that  we  do 
not  want  to  do.  The  gods  will  doubtless  be 
pleased  when  they  find  that  we  have  forbidden 
our  neighbors  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
the  said  gods  will  be  willing  to  remove  those 
disabilities,  war  and  the  like,  that  have  hin- 
dered us  in  our  usual  occupations  of  money- 
making.  These  Puritanic  regulations  ?re  in- 
tended as  bribes  to  the  gods  to  permit  us  to 
go  back  quickly  to  all  our  old  meannesses, 
cupidities,  and  greeds.  The  bribes  are  human 
sacrifices,  not  in  the  old  honest  way,  but  in 
the  way  of  prohibitions,  regulations,  and  re- 
strictions, and  we  are  likely  to  sss  a  might? 
grist  of  them. 


The  French  cast  many  of  their  wax  models 
from  living  girls;  they  are  beautifully  done. 
startlingly  lifelike,  very  extreme.  The  French 
know  the  art  of  going  to  the  extreme  with- 
out  making  their  models  ridiculous. 


NEW   EPIDEMIC. 

One  prophetic  observer  remarks,  "There's 
a  good  time  coming  for  the  sculptors.  Statues 
threaten  to  break  out,  like  the  measles,  all 
over  the  world." 

This  is  an  alarming  thought,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  realization  will  fall  far 
short  of  the  expectation  (says  a  writer  in  the 
Providence  Journal).  Perhaps  we  all  ought 
to  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  "good  times"  for 
the  practitioners  of  any  art  or  craft,  and  un- 
doubtedly sculptors  need  the  encouragement 
of  prosperity  as  much  as  the  followers  of  any 
calling.  We  should  say  that  it  was  an  uncer- 
tain occupation  financially,  and  that  any  nor- 
mal parent  would  hate  to  see  his  boy  take  up 
sculping  as  a  vocation.  It  is  doubtful  if  many 
parents  are  thus  dismayed.  About  every  trade 
one  can  think  of  seems  to  be  crowded,  but  ap- 
parently this  is  not  true  of  sculpture. 

Anyway,  while  most  of  us  know  grocers, 
hardware  merchants,  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
musicians,  actors  (at  least  amateurs),  farmers, 
brokers,  insurance  men,  chiropodists,  painters 
(scene,  sign,  house,  and  picture),  market  gar- 
deners, waiters,  bootblacks,  professors,  and 
many  others,  and  probably  have  at  least  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  an  ashman,  there 
are  comparatively  few  of  us  who  can  boast 
acquaintance  with  a  real  sculptor.  We  know 
there  are  sculptors,  because  we  read  about 
them,  and  now  and  then  we  see  some  of  their 
work,  but  in  the  average  experience  a  sculptor 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  legendary  person.  The 
chances  are  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  that 
you  can  not  recall  a  single  member  of  your 
high  school  or  college  class  who  actually  be- 
came a  sculptor. 

In  short,  sculptors  are  a  class  so  small  and 
select  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  feel 
for  their  struggles  and  vicissitudes  the  nor- 
mal sympathy  that  is  stirred  by  the  similar 
troubles  of  any  other  economic  group.  Then, 
too,  there  is  a  somewhat  widespread  notion 
that  sculpture  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
non-essential  industry.  The  average  hard- 
headed  man  of  business  might  be  inclined  to 
say  that  if  a  sculptor  is  finding  it  hard  to 
make  ends  meet  he  ought  to  shelve  his  futile 
dreams  and  go  to  work  for  a  living.  If  we 
are  free  from  prejudice,  however,  we  must 
admit  that  sculptors  are  entitled  to  human 
sympathy.  If  good  times  are  indicated  for 
them  we  ought  to  extend  our  cordial  con- 
gratulations   to    them. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  Some  dismay  in 
the  thought  that  an  epidemic  of  new  statuary 
is  imminent.  In  its  effect  upon  the  public 
consciousness  the  trade  of  the  sculptor  is  a 
delicate  one,  perhaps  the  most  delicate  of  all 
the  arts.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  arts  to  understand  and  appreciate, 
as  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  practice  worthily. 
This  country  has  known  serious  epidemics 
of  sculpture  in  the  past,  and  among  the  dis- 
criminating there  can  be  no  desire  for  an- 
other that  may  class  as  a  malady.  All  told, 
the  United  States  is  fairly  well  sprinkled  with 
statues  of  public  men  and  heroes  and  a  va- 
riety of  monumental  effigies,  the  majority  of 
which  are  monstrous  as  works  of  art  and  posi- 
tively exasperating  to  the  aesthetic  sense. 

There  was  a  time,  synchronizing  with  the 
first  stages  of  this  ambitious  outbreak  and 
perhaps  to  be  identified  with  some  accuracy 
as  the  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  period,  when  the 
popular  taste  among  well-to-do  people  ran  to 
alleged  statuary  for  the  lawn,  and  no  self- 
respecting  premises  were  considered  com- 
plete without  at  least  one  cast-iron  dog 
painted  white.  On  the  more  elaborate  estates 
the  collection  of  foundry  sculpture  included 
several  dogs,  one  or  two  deer,  and  a  few  other 
assorted  specimens  of  zoological  art.  This 
lawn  art  of  a  former  generation  is  now  a  sub- 
ject of  mirth,  but  we  still  cherish  in  public 
places  dozens  of  statues  that  really  rank  no 
higher  as  art  forms. 

Communities  and  states  should  proceed  with 
caution  lest  they  encourage  epidemic  of  this 
sort.  Statues  seem  to  be  really  in  the  nature 
of  an  anachronism.  To  really  justify  itself, 
we  should  say,  a  piece  of  sculpture  ought  to 
convey  a  suggestion  of  symbolism.  A  figure 
that  represents  an  idea,  if  it  truly  represents 
it,  is  all  very  well,  but  a  portrait  statue  is  a 
hazardous  proposition.  We  have  scores  of 
them  in  this  country — and  they  are  especially 
abundant  in  Washington — which  serve  as  im- 
pressive object  lessons  of  the  things  that  are 
better  left  undone.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
just  when  a  man  is  entitled  to  the  fame  of 
being  perpetuated  in  bronze  or  marble  on 
a  pedestal,  but  when  once  that  point  has  been 
decided  by  competent  authority  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  work  should  lie  subjected  to  the 
most   rigid  artistic   scrutiny. 

Sculpture  is  a  classic  revival,  and  as  such  it 
should  somehow  convey  a  classic  suggestion, 
even  in  the  treatment  of  modern  subjects. 
Fortunately  for  the  classic  effect  of  the 
sculpture  that  may  be  perpetrated  in  the  com- 
ing outbreak  there  will  be  far  fewer  statues 
with  side  whiskers  and  chin  whiskers  ,than 
were  set  before  the  public  eye  during  the 
earlier  epidemic.  Let  us  hope,  also,  that  the 
sculptors  will  not  strain  too  hard  for  the 
classic  effect  and  that  they  will  avoid  the  ex-  | 


tremities  of  Futurism  and  Impressionism. 
Our  own  idea  of  a  first-class  sculptor  would 
be  something  of  a  combination  of  Rodin  and 
Rogers — you  know,  the  one  that  made  the 
celebrated   groups. 

-«■♦*■ 

The    world's   census   of   sheep    runs    lo   well 
over  450,000,000. 


"Travel  {l)i£hout  Trouble 

JAPAN-CHINA 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

Today  the  most  attractive  lands  for  the 
traveler.  Three  comprehensive  Tours  leave  the 
Pacific  Coast  during  March  for  Honolulu. 
Japan,  China,  Manila,  Manchuria.  Korea,  etc. 
Japan  in  "Cherry  Blossom  Time."  Limited  mem- 
bership; highest  class  arrangements  throughout. 

STEAMSHIP  PASSAGES 

To  Japan,  China,  Philippines,  Australia, 
Europe,  South  America,  South  Africa, 
etc.  Official  Agents  for  all  Trans-Pacific 
and   Trans-Atlantic   Steamship    Lines. 

Tickets   and    Tours    Everywhere.      Pullman    and 
Hotel     accommodations     reserved     in     advance. 
Complete    information,    time-tables   etc.      Itiner- 
aries   arranged.  ■ 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


53  PostStteet 


San  Francisco 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "JAPAN," the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  —  learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "JAPAN"  regularly. 

Address  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  308.  625  Market  St.  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU,  JAPAN.  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 
AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA.  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California  Street    -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


T1E  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay.  the  Caranlnez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  VaUeJo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anehored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  laava  San  Francisco  7  a.  m. ,  9:45  a.  m., 

12i30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6   p.  m.  and  8  p.m. 


February  8,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 
Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Marion,  an  Indianapolis  urchin,  heard  a 
coal  wagon  driver  berating  his  mules  in  lan- 
guage not  intended  for  children's  ears.  He 
rushed  into  his  mamma  exclaiming :  "Oh, 
mamma,   that  man  is  losing  his   temperature." 


A  man  asked  a  friend,  who  was  hard  of 
hearing,  if  he  would  lend  him  $5  to  tide  him 
over  Christmas.  "What?"  asked  the  friend. 
"Will  you  lend  me  $10?"  "Oh,  yes,"  replied 
the  friend,  "but  I  wish  now  I  had  heard  you 
the  first  time." 


Orville  Wright  said  at  an  airmen's  dinner 
in  Dayton  :  "Here's  to  the  armistice.  Here's 
to  peace.  The  world  can  say  now  about  war, 
as  the  lunatic  said  when  he  was  discovered 
whacking  himself  on  the  head  with  a  hammer: 
'It's  so  nice  when  you  leave  oft.'  " 


One  Monday  morning  two  little  girls,  aged 
seven  and  nine,  were  on  their  way  to  school. 
Fearing  they  would  be  tardy,  the  seven-year- 
old  said  to  the  nine-year-old :  "Let's  kneel 
down  and  pray  that  we  won't  be  late."  The 
nine-year-old  said  to  the  seven-year-old: 
"Let's  keep  on  hiking  and  pray   as  we  hike." 


A  Guardsman  was  surprised  when  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  a,  very  diminutive  Tommy 
emerge  from  a  tank.  "Well,  I'm  blovved,"  he 
said,  "I  never  saw  such  a  little  soldier  in  all 
my  life."  "Well,  chummie,"  replied  the 
wearer  of  the  tank  badge,  "it's  like  this,  you 
see — when  they  enlisted  me  they  enlisted 
quality,  when  they  enlisted  you  they  enlisted 
(quantity.". 

The  mother  was  putting  her  little  child  to 
bed.  "If  you  will  be  real  quiet,"  she  said, 
"I  will  tell  you  the  story  about  the  prince  who 
killed  a  dragon  and  rescued  a  beautiful  prin- 
■cess."  "Oh,  mother,"  protested  the  child, 
"that  story  is  too  undemocratic  for  the  pres- 
■ent  day.  Tell  me  the  fairy  tale  about  the 
government  official  who  killed  the  profiteer 
and    rescued   the    ultimate    consumer." 


at  his  Thanksgiving  dinner,  would  have  cried: 
'Oh,  uncle,  if  you  and  me  were  put  together 
couldn't  we  have  a  fine  dinner."  'How's 
that?'  demanded  the  fond,  fat  uncle.  'Why, 
a  fellow  as  hungry  as  me,  and  as  roomy  as 
you    could   sure    stow    away    a    lot.'  " 


Seth  Low,  former  president  of  Columbia 
University,  tells  an  amusing  story  of  an  ex- 
perience while  motoring  through  New  Eng- 
land last  summer.  His  car  was  held  up  at  an 
old-fashioned  toll  gate  and  while  he  was  wait- 
ing for  change  two  elderly  spinsters  came 
along  in  a  buggy.  "How  much  is  the  toll?" 
demanded  one  of  the  old  ladies,  glowering  at 
the  toll  gate  keeper.  "Twenty-five  cents  for 
a  man  and  a  horse,"  said  the  latter.  "Get  out 
of  the  way,  then ;  we're  two  women  and  a 
mare,"  shrilled  one  of  the  women.  "Get  up, 
Gladys,"  and  giving  the  reins  a  vicious  switch 
the  pair  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 


The  Tenth  United  States  Cavalry  is  still 
laughing  over  the  doughboy  who  chanced  in 
on  them  when  they  were  trying  to  break  in 
some  new  horses.  _  One  horse  in  particular 
seemed  to  be  unridable.  The  doughboy,  after 
watching  the  cavalrymen  try  to  ride  the  brute 
and  fail,  stepped  forward  and  said :  "Let 
me  show  you  how."  The  cavalrymen  were 
willing  and  the  rookie  climbed  aboard.  He 
stuck  for  a  moment,  but  when  the  horse  did 
a  regular  Western  buck  the  would-be  buster 
took  a  header.  He  picked  himself  out  of  the 
dust,  smiled,  and  said :  "That's  the  way. 
When  you  see  he  don't  want  you  on  any 
longer,  just  step  off  gracefully." 


"Oh,  if  we  could  but  retain  the  impressions 
and  the  imaginations  of  youth."  lamented  a 
portly  divine.     "Who  but  little   Bobby,   seated 


"Germany's    position   at   the    Peace    Confer- 
ence reminds  me  of  two  old  misers  I  used  to 
know,"   remarked   Senator   Lodge    at   a   lunch- 
eon.    "These  two  men,  while  they  had  plenty 
of  money,  were  very  niggardly  with  it,  though 
they    tried    to    keep    the    fact    to    themselves. 
Hence   both    were   rather   put*  out    when    they 
I  chanced  to   meet   one  another  in   the  top  gai- 
I  lery    of   a    cheap   theatre.      'And   what   brings 
1  you  here  ?'  asked  one.     To  which  the  other  re- 
plied:    'To  tell  the  truth,   I'm   suffering  with 
a  fearful  cold,  and  as  the  heat  of  the  theatre 
j  ascends,    I   felt   it   would   be   safer   for   me   to 
'  sit  up   here   than   in   the   orchestra   or  boxes.' 
Then  he  added,  'But  what  brings  you  here?' 
'My  opera  glasses,'  replied  the  friend.     'Your 
opera  glasses  ?'      'Yes  ;   they   enlarge   so   much 
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Have  Your  Grounds  Properly  Laid 
Out.    It  Will  Enhance  their  Value. 


WliL-ther    you    have 
will    pay   you    to    get 


small    home 
touch   with 


Our  Landscape  Department 

WE  HAVE  unequaleel    facilities   for   planning  and   exe- 
cuting landscape  effects.     We"  have  probably  the  most 
magnificent   stock   of   ornamentals,    including   conifer- 
ous and    broad-leaved   evergreens,    to   be    found    any- 
where—men   familiar  with   every  phase  of  plant  life  will   be 
pleased    to   confer    with    you. 
Write  for  cross-section  blank,  which  will  enable 
us  to  estimate  costs. 
European  Sycamore  and  Cedrus  deodara  are  ideal  for  avenues 
or    single    specimens.      We    have    a    splendid    stock    of    these 
trees,    also    Italian    Cypress,    Irish    Juniper    and    Irish    Yew. 
Sec    Catalogue   for    complete    list.    . 

We  have  the  largest  experimental  orchard  of  verified  and 
tried  varieties  of  fruit-bearing  trees  true  to  name  of  any  pri- 
vately   owned    orchard    in    the    country    and    it    is    from    this 

reliable   source   that   we   secure   our   buds. 

If  you  contemplate   planting  apricots,   almonds   or   any  other 

fruit-bearing  trees,  we  should  have  your  order  soon. 

VISITORS    ARE    WELCOME 

Our  office   and    grounds   are  on    the   state   highway   one    mile 

west  of  Niles.      If  you  come  via  Southern  Pacific,  telephone 

and  we  will  send  a  conveyance. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  1919  CATALOGUE 

Any   one    planting   either    for    profit   or 
pleasure  will  find  our  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue   very    helpful. 

Established    1865. 

CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY  CO. 

P.O.  Box  416,  Niles,  Cal. 


Roses 
Plants 
Shrubs 
Vines 
Trees 

Dwarfed  Pears 
or  Quince  Root 

Very  popular. 
Bear  earlier  and 
yield  larger  and 
better  fruit  of 
some  varieties. 
Require  only  small 
amount  of  space, 
hence  adapted  to 
small  grounds  and 
home  use. 

Plant  Niles  Giant 
Rhubarb 

Originated  by  us. 
Stalks  from  2  to 
3  inches  in  diame- 
ter. One  stalk  will 
make  a  pie. 


I  can't  see  from  the  boxes  what  is  goin.Lr  on 
on  the  stage.  I  have  to  come  up  here  in  the 
gallery   to   be   able   to   see  with    them    at   all." 


General  Crowder  tells  one  on  himself. 
Seems  they  had  posted  a  new  sentry  in  front 
of  the  draft  office  and  the  general  thought  he'd 
try  him  out.  So  he  approached  and  asked : 
"Have  you  your  general  orders?"  "Nope," 
retorted  the  rookie.  "Have  you  any  special 
orders?"  persisted  the  general.  "Nope,"  once 
more.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  sen- 
try you  relieved  left  you  without  a  word  ?' 
"Nope,"  said  the  private.  "He  said,  'Look 
out  for  Crowder;  he's  a  crab.'" 


The  Pullman  conductor  on  the  fast  mail 
was  a  misogynist,  as  the  following  incident 
will  demonstrate :  Some  unknown  person 
pulled  the  bellcord.  The  train  came  to  a  sud- 
den stop  and  threw  every  one  forward  on  their 
faces.  "Is  it  an  accident?"  asked  one  wor- 
ried-looking man  as  the  conductor  rushed 
through  the  car.  "Some  one  pulled  the  bell- 
cord,"  snapped  the  conductor.  "We  stopped 
so  sudden  that  the  express  car  has  jumped  the 
track  and  we  won't  be  able  to  get  started  for 
four  hours.  "Four  hours,"  gasped  the  wor- 
ried one  in  horror.  "I  was  going  to  '  be 
married  today."  The  conductor  raised  his 
eyebrows  suspiciousl}'.  "Looka  here."  he  de- 
manded, "I  suppose  you'll  try  and  tell  me 
you  aint  the  chap  who  yanked  that  bellcord." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Ultimate  Consumer. 

I'm   only    a   consumer   and    it    really   doesn't   matter 
How     they     crowd     me     in     the     street-cars     till     I 

couldn't   well   be  flatter. 
I'm    only     a    consumer    and    the    strikers    may     go 

striking, 
For  it's   mine   to    end  my   living  if  it    isn't  to   my 

liking. 
I    am    only    a    consumer    and    I    have    no    special 

mission 
Except    to    pay    the    damages.       Mine    is    a   -queer 

position; 
The  Fates  unite  to  squeeze  me  till   I  couldn't  well 

be  flatter, 
But    I'm    only    a    consumer,    so  '  it    really    doesn't 

matter. 

The  Baker  tilts  the  price  of  bread  upon  the  vaguest 
rumor 

Of  damage  to  the  wheat  crop,  but  I'm  only  a 
consumer, 

So  it  really  doesn't  matter,  for  there's  no  law 
that  compels  me 

To  pay  the  added  charges  on  the  loaf  of  bread 
he  sells  me. 

The  ice  man  leaves  a  smaller  piece  when  days  are 
growing  hotter, 

But  I'm  only  a  consumer  and  I  do  not  need  ice- 
water. 

My  business  is  to  draw  the  checks  and  keep  in 
a  good   humor, 

And  it  really  doesn't  matter,  for  I'm  only  a  con- 
sumer! 

The  milkman  waters  milk  for  me,  there's  garlic  in 

my   butter, 
But    I'm   only    a   consumer,    so    it    does    no    good    to 

mutter. 
I  know   that  coal    is  going  up  and   beef  is  getting 

higher, 
But  I'm  only  a  consumer  and   I  have  no   need  of 

fire, 
And    beefsteak    is    a    luxury    that    only    wealth    is 

needing; 
I'm    only    a    consumer    and    I    have    no    need    of 

feeding. 
My  business  is  to  pay  the  bills  and  keep  in  a  good 

humor 
For  I   have  no  other  mission  since  I'm  only  a  con- 
sumer. 

The  grocer  sells  me  addled  eggs,  the  tailor  sells  me 

shoddy, 
But    I'm   only   a   consumer   and    I    am   not   anybody. 
The    cobbler    pegs    me    paper    soles,    the    dairyman 

short-weights    me, 
I'm  only  a  consumer  and  most  everybody  hates  me. 
There's  turnip  in  my  pumpkin  pie  and  ashes  in  my 

pepper, 
The    world's    my   lazaretto   and    I'm   nothing   but    a 

leper. 
So  lay  me  in  iny  lonely  grave  and  tread  the  earth 

down  flatter, 
I'm  only  a  consumer  and  it  really  doesn't  matter. 
— From    "Friendly   Rhymes,"   by  James   W.   Foley. 

Published  by   E.   P.  Dutton   &  Co. 


Fifth  Avenue  Heather. 
Oh,     on     a    day    the     Kiltie    lads     went     marching 
through  the  town, 
The    Kilties   in  their   bonnets   and    their    plaid, 
With  their  pipers  piping  shrilly,  and  as  they  passed 
along 
Deep  in  me  something  answered  wild  and  glad! 
Now    Grandsire    was    a    Yankee;    my    mother    came 
from    France; 
And  I'm  American  as  I  can  be — 
But   something   farther   back  than  birth   within    me 
knew    the    call 
Of  those  wild  and  skirling  Kiltie  pipes  o'  Dee. 

And   as  they  passed,    the  windowed    walls  changed 
into    Scottish    crags! 
"Ben  Flatiron"  towered  above  my  long-lost  clan! 
For  I  stood  deep  in  heather — there  in  "Glen  Fifth 
Avenue" — 
A  Scot  of  all  the   Scots  since  tribes  began! 
And    from   that   day,    although    my    feet    still    walk 
the   city    ways. 
They   are  no    longer   city   ways   to   me, 
For    I'm    a    bonny    Highland    lass,    that    answered 
blithe   and   braw 
To  the   skirling  o'  the  Kiltie  pipes  o*  Deel 
— Jean  Buchanan,  in  New  York  Evening  Post. 


What  a  saving! 


In  time  and  labor  and  money  !  What 
is  ?  Why,  otir  Guaranteed  Oil 
Burner,  of  course  !  The  biggest 
household  -  help  and  labor  -  saver  im- 
aginable.   When  fed  with 

Rotary  Fuel  Oil 

it  gives  you  all  the  heat  you  want. 
No  fuss  —  no  muss  —  no  time  lost. 
Want  to  know  more  about  it  ? 
Phone  or  write  now  ! 

Peninsula  Burner  and  Oil  Co. 

Phone  San  Mateo  25         San  Mateo,  Cal. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay,  Cal.  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street      :      San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone—  Douglai   2283 


BONESTELL   &   CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    li 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124   First  Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


THE   CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC   DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.       :       SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 
Feed's  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for    circular    and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York    City 
Branches — London,  Pans,   Bertin,   Sydney. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and   Sick   Room   Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco  Cal. 

Telephone    Douglas  4017 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


February  S,  1919. 
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Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the    following   department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Z.  Weallson  of  Paris  and 
Lieutenant  Paul  Verdier  was  solemnized  December 
31st  in  the  French  capital.  Lieutenant  \  erdier 
made  his  home  in  San  Francisco  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  will  return  here  to  reside  in  the 
near  future.  He  5;  a  brother  of  Mme.  Francois 
de   Tessan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  were  dinner 
hosts  on  Monday  eTenmg.  having  assembled  a 
group  of  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  compliment 
to  Archbishop  Edward  Hanna.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aihearn  Folger,  Mr.  and 
Mr?.  Frank  Griffin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
.Tackling.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Mr. 
rs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord.  Mrs. 
Andrew  Welch,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  Miss  Jennie 
Blair,  Rev.  Tames  Cantwell,  Abbe  Cabanel,  Mr. 
Frederick  Kohl,  Commander  de  Latour.  Commander 
Lasies,   and   Commander  Leonat. 

Mrs.  Clinton  AValker  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  her  home  in 
Piedmont,  her  guests  having  been  asked  to  meet 
Mrs.    R.    H.    Comisb. 

Baron  Charles  Huard  and  Baroness  Huard 
were  euests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  in  Santa 
Barbara  last  evening  by   Mrs.   Charles  Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday  evening  in  compliment  to  Miss  Maude 
Fay.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges 
de  Latour.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niou 
Tucker,  Commander  de  Latour.  Captain  de  F.rauer, 
and  Mr.  M.  H.   de  Young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo,  compli 
menting  Mrs.  James  Parker.  The  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  and  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Edward  Tobin. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  Penoyer  entertained  at  tea 
Wednesday  afternoon,  having  assembled  a  group 
of  friends  at  her  home  on  Scott  Street.  Those 
who  shared  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion  included 
Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn,  Mrs. 
Willis  Walker,  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  and  Miss 
Katherine    Ramsay. 

Mrs,  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Wednesday  in  Burlingame,  complimenting  Mrs. 
Wayne  Cuyler,  who  is  the  house  guest  of  her 
daughter,    Mrs.    Richard    McCreery. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Thursday  in  compliment  to  Miss  Emily  Pope 
and  Lieutenant  Moseley   Taylor. 

Mrs.  James  Langhorne  and  Mrs.  James  Ellis 
Tucker  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Town  and 
Country  Club  complimenting  Baroness  Charles 
Huard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Polhemus  gave  a  dinner 
a  few  evenings  ago  at  their  home  on  Walnut 
Street  their  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  McCormick,  Dr.  Frank  Rohner  and  Mrs. 
Robner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  McCormick,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Cole  Crimmins,  Mr.  Evan  Williams,  and 
Mr.  Harold  Knapp  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  were  dinner 
hosts  last   Wednesday   evening,   their  guests  having 

.  ided  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley,  Mr.   and 

5.    Charles  Minor  Cooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

ear,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Edwin    Eddy,    Mr.    and 

Mrs.   Willard   Wayman,    Miss    bailie   Maynard,   and 

Mr.  Arthur  Goodall. 

Mr.  Howard  Spreckels  gave  a  dinner  recently  at 
his  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  his  guests  having 
included  Miss  Betty  Folger.  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams, 
Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Mr.  George  McXear,  and 
Mr.    Cyril    McNear. 

Mrs.     Reginald     Knight     Smith     entertained     at 

luncheon  last  Tuesday  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Wal- 

.    Smith,   who   recently  arrived  from  the  Orient. 

The    guests    included    Mrs.    Laurance    Scott.     Mrs. 

Erie    Erownell,    Mrs.    Cullen    Welty,    Mrs.    Nathan 

Mrs.    Frederick    Magee,    and    Mrs.    Anna 

hries    Bishop. 

Mrs.  Shatter  Howard  was  hostess  at  tea  several 
days  ago  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Willis  Walker.  The 
gtiests    included    Mrs.    Charles    Gove.    Mrs.    Horace 


Mrs.     Frank    Griffin,     and     Mrs.     Edson 

Mr-  I  ;■  irg<  Ebright  entertained  at  lea  last 
v,  c  !■-■  -  Fairmont    HotcJ.      Am  ng    'he 

g  5  ,  ,erc  Mrs.  II-  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  Courtney 
Burr      Mrs      Edwin     Eddy,     Mrs.     Max     Rothschild. 

Mr-  Relda  Stoit.  Mrs.  Christian  Miller.  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hopkins.  Mrs.  William  Sherwood.  Mrs 
Rov   Rvone.   and    Miss   Anne    Peters. 

Miss  Betty  George  entertained  a  number  ut 
friends  at  tea  last  Wednesday  afternoon  at  hei 
home  on  Mare  Island.  Among  the  guest,  were 
Captain  Marcus  Miller,  U.  S.  X-.  and  Mrs.  Mil  er. 
Xaval  Constructor  Charles  Gleason  and  Mrs. 
Gleason  Commander  J.  L.  Poole  and  Mrs.  Poole, 
Commander  Tames  Reed  and  Mrs.  Reed.  Pa:  master 
T  C  Cheatham  and  Mrs.  Cheatham.  Miss  Betty 
Folger  Miss  Marv  Frances  Joy.  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin,  Miss  Elena  Folger.  Miss  Constance 
Hart  Mi"  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Anne  Peters. 
Ensien  Cyrus  Smith.  Ensign  Robert  Rathbun.  En 
sign  Edward  Malpey,  Ensign  Ralston  Page.  Ensign 
William  Hall.  Ensign  Walter  Hine.  Ensign  Roy 
Harden,  Commander  Paul  Fretz,  Lieutenant 
Boudin,  Mr.  Clark  Crocker,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn. 
Mr.  George  McXear.  Mr.  Wallace  Kirk,  and  Mr. 
Howard   Spreckels. 

Mrs.  Robert  McMillan  was  hostess  at  tea  re- 
in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Robert  Greer,  who 
visite'.i  in  San  Francisco  en  route  to  New  York. 
The  affair  was  held  at  the  Palace  Hotel  and  among 
the  guests  were  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin.  Mrs.  Silas. 
Palmer.  Mrs.  Alfred  Spalding.  Mrs.  Erne  Brownell. 
Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson.  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes. 
ami    Mrs.   Anna   Voohries   Bishop. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham  gave  a  uinner  a 
few  evenincs  ago  at  their  home  at  Sea  Qiff. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Alexander  Lilley,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Macomber  gave  a  party 
Fridav  nieht  at'  Del  Monte.  The  invited  gue51;s 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark.  Mrs.  Charles 
Raoul   Duval,  and  Miss   Edith   Chesebrough. 

Ensign  Louis  Ghirardelli  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mc- 
Candless  motored  to  Del  Monie  to  spend  the 
week-end  with  Mrs.  Louis  Ghirardelli  and  the 
Misses    Eva  and  Juanita  Ghirardelli. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  gave  a  dinner  party 
last  week  in  the  Palm  Grill  at  Del  Monte.  The 
enests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  Miss  Ysabel 
Chase.  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence   McCreery. 


Miss  Rickoffs  Class. 

Miss  RickofT's  class  in  the  New  Democracies 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  is  gaining  impetus  from 
the  fact  that  in  addition  to  a  review  of  cur- 
rent topics  Miss  Rickoff  adds  the  history  of 
peace  congresses,  following  the  course  of  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Morse  Stephens  at  the  uni- 
versity. Miss  Rickoff  condenses  his  three  lec- 
tures a  week  into  one. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  class  Mrs.  Willis 
Walker  introduced  Mrs.  Robert  Henry  Cor- 
nish of  Melbourne,  Australia,  who  charmed 
the  members  by  her  spirited  discussion. 


Fairmont  Hotel. 

So  popular  have  become  the  Follies  in  Rain- 
bow Lane  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  that  begin- 
ning this  Monday  the  entertainers,  under  the 
direction  of  Winfield  Blake,  will  make  their 
first  appearance  even."  evening,  except  Sun- 
day, at  the  dinner  hour,  7  o'clock.  Vanda 
Ho  ft,  the  inspirational  dancer,  and  a  dozen 
other  clever  singers  and  dancers  will  appear 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  dinner  guests. 
as  well  as  those  who  come  later. 

Manuel  Romero  Malpica,  the  eminent  bari- 
tone, will  be  the  vocalist  at  the  Fairmont 
Lobby  Concert  this  Sunday,  when  he  will  be 
heard  in  halt  a  dozen  operatic  selections  and 
ballads, 

■«•»» 

Motor  mechanics  has  proved  a  most  popular 
subject  of  instruction  for  crippled  soldiers 
who  are  being  retrained  to  become  self-sup 
porting,  self-respecting  workers.  Canada, 
England,  Germany,  and  India  are  among  the 
belligerents  that  offered  training  courses  in 
motor  mechanics  to  the  disabled  men  of  their 
own  forces,  and  America,  in  line  with  the  pro- 
gramme of  reeducation  that  she  has  adopted, 
is  teaching  her  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers 
automobile  repairing.  At  Fort  McHenry, 
where  the  United  States  operates  a  large  re- 
construction hospital,  one  of  the  principal 
trades  taught  to  convalescent  soldiers  is  au- 
tomobile mechanics. 


look  for  ^his  SIGN 


Gasoline  tfQwikiy 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


At  the  Peace  Table. 

Who    shall   sit    al    the   table,   then,    when    the    terms 

of   peace  are  made — 
The    wisest    men    of    the    troubled    lands    in    their 

silver   and   gold  brocade? 
Yes.    they    shall    gather    in    solemn    state    to    speak 

for  each  living  race, 
"But  who  shall  speak  for  the  unseen  dead  that   shall 

come    to    the    council    place? 

Tho   you    see    them    not    and    you    hear    them    not, 

they  shall   sit  at  the  table,  too; 
They    shall    throng    the    room    where    the    peace    is 

made  and   know   what   it   is  you   do: 
The  innocent  dead  from  the  sea  shall  rise  to  stand 

at   the   wise  man's   side. 
And    over    his    shoulder    a    boy    shall    look — a    boy 

that    was    crucified. 

You    may    guard    the    doors    of    that    council    ball 

with  barriers  strong  and  stout. 
But    the    dead     unbidden    shall    enter    there,    and 

never    you'll    shut    them    out. 
And  the  man  that  died  in  the  open  boat,  and  the 

babes   that  suffered  worse. 
Shall    sit   at  the  table  when  peace  is  made  by  the 

side  of  a  martyred  nurse. 

You    may    see    them    not.  but    they'll    all   be   there; 

when  they   spaak  you   may    fail    to  hear; 
You    may    think    that    you're    making    your    pacts 

alone,  but  their  spirits  will  hover  near; 
And   whatever  the  terms  of  peace  you   make    with 

the  tyrant  whose  hands  are  red. 
You    must    please    not    only    the    living    here,    but 

must   satisfy  your  dead. 

— Edgar  A.    Guest,    in    "Poems." 


I.  Too,  Have  Loved. 

I,  too,  have  loved  the  Greeks,  the  Hero-sprung, 
The    glad,    spoiled    children    of   posterity: 
Have    closed    my    eyes,    more    near   their   shrines 
to  be, 

Have  hushed    my   heart   to    hear   their   epics   sung. 

Cpon  their  golden  accents  I  have  hung, 
Why  Thyrsis  woeed  to  vales  of  Sicily, 
And    Homer,    blind,    has   given   me  to   see 

Olympus,    where    the    deathless    Gods    were    young. 

Yet    still,    that   one   remembering   with   awe 
Whose    vision    deeper    than    all    other    saw. 

I    feel    the  dearer   debt   my   spirit   owes 
To    him    who    towers   peerless    and    sublime. 
The    noblest,    largest    intellect    of    time, 

Born  where  the  English  Avon  softly  flows. 
— Florence   Earle    Coatcs,    in    North    American    Re- 
■    .:.  . 


Allies. 
In    the    dark    of   the    mine. 

In    the  bloom   of   the   sun. 
In  the  leap  of  the  vine 

I  heard   the  war-message  run; 
Heard   the  old  earth  softly  crooning 

And  whispering  to  her  own, 
The  hymn  of  man  attuning 

Under   republic   and   throne: — 
"Xature  my  garment,  love  my  creed. 

And  the  thought  of  man  to  grow  in; 
Labor    the    arm,    freedom    the    seed, 

And   the  field  of  time  to   sow   in : 
What  are  these  mighty  labors  worth. 
If  Justice  die  upon  the  earth?" 

I    heard    the    old    earth    calling 
Loud  over  plains  and  mountains, 

Voices,    arising    and    falling. 

In   the  noise  of  ocean-fountains: — 

"Waken,    old   allies   of  man, 

Ye,  who  were  borne  in  my  bosom! 

He,  in  whom  freedom  began. 

The  topmost    flower    and    blossom. 

The  glory   and  fruit  of  all 
The  ages  have  lifted  on  high 
On  the  heaven-most  branch  of  the  skv, — 
Shall  he  tail?      Shall  he  drop?      Shall   he 
die?— 

What  are  ye  all,  if  he  fall? 

What   are  we  all,  if  he  die? 

"Ships    for  the  pilot  of  time. 

Who  hath  the  stars  for  eyes! 
Room  for  the  sailor  sublime, 

The  unroller  of  the  skies; 
He.  who  stretched,  past  hope's  increase, 

Freedom  o'er  the  laughing  foam, 

And  on  the  billows  set  her  home. 
The  boundless  empire  of  the  seas, 

Continent-bastioned,     island-strewn. — 

And  grasped  the  keys  of   fates  unknown: 
Let  nature's  universal  whole 

Press  on  the  common  toil. — 
Corn,   and  cotton,  and   coal: 

Copper,  and  iron,  and  oil! 
What  are  ye  all,  if  he  shall  fail? 
What  you  or  I,  if  he  shall  die? 

He  harnessed  our  wild  forces; 

He  hedged   our  might  with  mind : 
Our  ways,    the   heavenly  courses 

His  instincts  have  divined: 
All    light    that    we    inherit 
Pours  from  his  azure  spirit, 

That  hath  a  higher  law — 
Honor    and    freedom    knowing. 
Justice   and  mercy   showing, 

That   our   dumb    worlds    o'erawe: 
The   truths  his  lips   let  fall 

Point   the    celestial   pole; 
For  the  greatest  ally  of  all 

Is   man's   own   soul." 
Z-:      -■:  Edward  Woodberry,  in  Scribner's  Maga- 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Warren    Spieker    are    being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


Lieutenant  Howard  Park  and  Mrs.  Park  are 
being  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  at  their  home  in  New  York. 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

Produced    by    Winfield    Blake) 
Appear    Xightly.    Except    Sunday,    in 

RAINBOW  LANE 

At  the  Dinner  Hour,  7  o'clock 
Dancing   from    7   to    1    o'clock 

RUDY  SEIGER  S  DANCE  MUSIC  is 
the  talk  of  the  town. 


•FLU"  ATTACKS  BABOONS. 


"Ma,  what  does  the  'home  stretch'  mean?" 
'"Making;  a  fif teen-dollar- a-week  allowance  go 
around,  my  son." — Boston   Transcript. 


A  curious  feature  in  connection  with  the 
epidemic  of  influenza  in  South  Africa,  where 
a  total  of  50,000  deaths  was  recently  reported 
by  cable,  and  where  it  has  left  no  fewer  than 
2000  orphans  in  Capetown  alone,  is  that  the 
disease  has  spread  to  the  baboons  in  the  out- 
lying districts,  and  they  are  reported  to  be 
dying    "like    flies.'" 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  ape  tribe 
contracts  diseases  which  attack  human  be- 
ings, and  the  fact  that  influenza  is  decimating 
the  baboon  family  is  held  by  the  Cape  Argus 
to  be  not  unwelcome.  During  recent  years. 
it  says,  baboons  have  been  increasing  very 
considerably  in  various  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as, 
next  to  jackals,  the  greatest  animal  pests  the 
farmers,  both  agricultural  and  pastoral,  have 
to  contend  against.  They  horde  around 
krantzes  and  valleys  in  broken  country,  and 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  thin  down. 

The  baboon  has  been  a  pest  in  South  Africa 
from  the  earliest  times,  but  in  recent  years 
has  become  increasingly  so  for  the  reason 
that  he  has  begun  to  change  his  habits.  For- 
merly he  was  a  vegetarian  liver.  He  played 
havoc  with  mealie  and  root  crops,  but  he  re- 
spected the  flocks  and  herds. 

Xow  he  is  developing  a  taste  for  flesh,  due. 
it  is  stated,  to  his  having  discovered  that  by 
killing  young  lambs  he  can  procure  the  milk 
the  latter  have  obtained  from  the  ewes.  Sheep 
and  goat  farmers  have  been  and  are  suffering 
considerable  losses  from  raids  on  their  flocks. 
and  nothing  would  please  them  more  than  to 
learn  that  the  number  of  baboons  in  their  dis- 
tricts were  being  reduced. 

From  another  point  of  view,  however,  news 
of  the  spread  of  influenza  to  the  monkey  tribe 
is  regarded  as  disconcerting.  It  appears  that 
the  baboons  are  carrying  the  epidemic  in  the 
Transvaal  country  districts.  This  is  likely  to 
make  the  task  of  the  health  authorities  who 
are  battling  against  the  epidemic  increasingly 
difficult,  since  it  may  facilitate  the  spread  of 
the  germs  in  out-of-the-way  places,  where  it 
will  be  difficult  to   control. 


The  Boy  Scout  movement  is  proving  very 
popular  in  Mexico.  Three  battalions  have 
been  organized  in  Mexico  City  alone,  while 
in  most  of  the  centres  of  population  through- 
out the  republic  there  are  also  groups  num- 
bering in  all  several  thousands  of  members. 
They  have  adopted  the  name  of  "Mexican 
Explorers,"  and  are  enthusiasts  in  all  branches 
of  the  service,  which  include  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  bridge-builders. 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

1 1  cents  fare  to  San  Francisco 
300  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  eiDgle  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractive  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300 

W.  W.  WHlTECOTTON.  Proprietor  ud  Manager 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALJTO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes*  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


cu:;i-e. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "  Thinking  People  " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort. 
Service  and  Outdoor  Life. 

Polo  at  I>el  Monte  Commences  Febuary  1st. 

Del  Monte  Lodge  at  Pebble  Beach  will  open  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22d» 
CARL  8.  STA>sLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  NEAR  EIGHTH 

Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
glass-enclosed  Sun  Room  on 
the  Roof,  with  its  tea  service 
each  afternoon,  and  dancing 
Saturday  night — and  a  garage 
free  for  guests'  use — emphasize 
the  Whitcomb's  up-to-dateness. 


February  8,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Calitornians : 

.Mrs.  Russell  Selfridge  arrived  Tuesday  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  is  the  guest  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin,  ;it  the  Dorchester  Hotel. 
Lieutenant  Sefridge,  U.  S.  X..  lias  been  ordered  to 
San  Diego  and  will  arrive  in  California  next 
week. 

II rs.  John  McMullin.  who  has  been  spending 
the  winter  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  has  gone  to 
Stockton  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin. 
The  latter  arrived  before  the  Christmas  holidays 
from  her  home  in  Arizona  and  will  visit  here 
for    several    weeks    longer. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  will  return  the  first  of  the  week 
to    San   Francisco    from  a  trip   to    New   York. 

Mrs.  George  Shreve  and  her  daughters,  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Stockton,  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Rensselaer, 
and  Miss  Agnes  Shreve,  left  Saturday  for  San 
Mateo,  where  they  have  taken  a  house  for  the 
ensuing    year. 

Miss  Coralia  Mej'ia  spent  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame  as  the  house  guest  of  Miss  Evelyn  Barron. 

Lieutenant  Sidney  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived 
from  France  and  has  joined  his  brother-in-law 
and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  McDuffie,  at  their 
home  in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  and  Miss  Helen 
Keeney  returned  Monday  from  Santa  Barbara, 
where  they  enjoyed  a  week-end  visit.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  who  are  also  in  the  southern 
city,  wilt  return  next  week  to  their  home  in 
Atherton. 

Colonel  Leigh  Sypher  and  Mrs.  Sypher  arrived 
a  few  days  ago  from  Washington  and  have  taken, 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Jane  Selby 
Hayne,  and  Mrs.  Relda  Ford  Stott  passed  the 
week-end  at   Del   Monte. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  left  Saturday  for 
Hew  York  to.  see  their  daughter,  Miss  Lawton 
Filer,  who  is  attending  school  in  the  Eastern  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Merrill  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  on 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Rawlings  and  her  children  arrived 
Monday  from  their  home  in  Peru  and  are  guests 
of  the  matron's  parents,  Dr.  Alexander  Warner 
and  Mrs.  Warner,  at  their  home  on  Franklin 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Pool  have  been 
passing  several  days  at  Del  Monte  from  their 
home  in  Atherton; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  who  have  just 
returned  from  New  York,  are  visiting  in  Ross 
with  the  former's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
Griffith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  a  visit  ol  several  weeks  in 
Washington   and    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  and  the  lat- 
ter's  mother,  Mrs.  Wayne  Cuyler,  motored  to  Del 
Monte   for  the  week-end. 

Major  Stewart  Edward  White  and  Mrs.  White 
left  Saturday  for  Santa  Barbara  to  visit  the  for- 
mer's mother,  Mrs.  T.  Stewart  White.  Since  his 
return  from  France  the  army  officer  has  been  at 
his  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.    George   McNear,   accompanied  by   her   son, 


ATHERTON 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Corner:    6  acres;    *  room  buDgalow.     872  Sutter 
Street:  A.R.Harrisox  Tel.  Franklin  S462 


Mr.  George  McNear.  Jr.,  and  Miss  Marion  Baker, 
sailed  Thursday  for  Honolulu,  where  they  will 
pass  several   months. 

Lieutenant  Wendell  Kuhn.  V.  S.  A.,  has  arrived 
from  France  and  has  joined  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Kuhn,  at  their  home  in  Burlingaroe. 
Lieutenant  Lansing  Tevis,  L*.  S.  A.,  arrived  last 
week  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  is  the  guest  of  his 
parents,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    William   Tevis. 

Comte  Andre  de  Limur  and  Comtesse  de  Limur, 
ft  ho  have  been  passing  the  winter  in  New  York, 
will    sail    for    France   the    15th    of   February. 

Mrs.  Roger  Bocqueraz  left  Wednesday  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  meet  Lieutenant  Bocqueraz,  who 
has  just  arrived  from  France.  Mrs.  Bocqueraz 
was  accompanied  on  the  Eastern  trip  by  Miss 
Anne    Dibblee   and    Miss  Aileen    Mcintosh. 

Commander  David  le  Breton  and  Mrs.  le  Breton 
left  Tuesday  for  Del  Monte  for  a  visit  of  several 
days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  left  a  few  days 
ago  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  are  house 
guests  of  Mrs.  Charles  Hopkins.  Baron  Charles 
Huard  and  Baroness  Huard  are  also  guests  at  the 
Hopkins   home. 

Major  Norman  Livermore,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived 
last  week  from  France  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Liver- 
more  at  their  home  on  Russian  Hill. 

Major  Samuel  Knight  and  Mrs.  Knight  are 
guests  at   the   St.    Regis    Hotel    in  New   York. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  who  left  San  Francisco 
several  weeks  ago,  is  enjoying  a  sojourn  at  Palm 
Beach.  Mrs.  Sharon  was  accompanied  to  the 
pleasure  resort  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Long 
and  Mrs.    Blanche  Sharon   Farr. 

Miss  Frances  Sprague  left  last  week  for  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  is  a  guest  at  the  Potter 
Hotel. 

Lieutenant  George  Raymond  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
have  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Raymond  at 
their  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy  will  return  to 
their  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary- 
Miss  Margaret  Scheld  has -returned  to  her  home 
in  Sacramento,  after  a  week's  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Frank  Gross  and  Mrs. 
Gross  have  gone  to  Panama  City,  where  the  former 
has  been  made  commandant  of  the  naval  division. 
They  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Hotel  Tivoli. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Cornish,  who  have  been 
guests  at  the  Fairmont  from  Australia,  will  leave 
next  week  for  Victoria  to  pass  a  fortnight.  Later 
they  will  enjoy  a  trip  through  Canada  before 
returning  to  Australia. 

Lieutenant  George  Montgomery  returned"  last 
week  from  France  and  is  with  his  parents  at 
Stanford    Court. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  will  leave  within  a  fort- 
night for  his  home  in  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington  Morse  have  arrived 
from  Los  Angeles  and  are  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chauncey  Penoyer  at  their  home  on  Scott 
Street. 

Mrs.  Henry  Howard  is  visiting  in  Piedmont, 
having  arrived  last  week  from  her  home  in  Or- 
land. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler  arrived  Tuesday 
frpm  their  home  in  New  York  and  are  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Moore  at  their  home  in 
Ross. 

Miss  Betty  George  arrived  Wednesday  from 
Mare  Island  to  visit  her  grandfather,  Mr.  William 
Chapin,  at  his  home  in   Stanford   Court. 

Miss  Mary  Francis  Joy  is  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Kuhn  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Major  Loring  Pickering  and  Mrs.  Pickering,  who 
have  been  stationed  at  Panama  for  several  months, 
will  return  to  San  Francisco  before  the  close  of 
February- 
Miss  Jennie  Blair  spent  the  week-end  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Templeton    Crocker    will    return 


next  month  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo,  after 
having  passed   the  winter  months  in   New   York 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  arrived  durinr; 
the  week  from  New  York  and  have  reopened  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cudahy  in  Bur- 
Hngame  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime  and  their  little 
daughter  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Menlo 
Park,  after  a  visit  in  San  Francisco  with  the 
jr-oung  matron's  mother,  Mrs.  Macondray  Moore. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Re  id,  who  was  a  recent  visitor 
in  California,  sailed  last  week  for  England  to  visit 
her   daughter,    Mrs.  John    Ward. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Greer  left  last  week  for 
New  York,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco 
from  their  home  in   Seattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Clay  Street  from  an  extended 
visit  in  Washington  and  Kentucky.  Miss  Gertrude 
Hunt,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Conrad,  will  remain  in 
\\  ashington  with  Mrs.  Hunt  Thompson  for  several 
weeks    longer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Walton  of  Winnipeg  have 
made   reservations    for   a  visit  to   Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Hamlin  and  the  Misses  Hamlin  have 
taken  the  Neville  house  at  Pebble  Beach  and  will 
spend    several    months    there. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  J.  I.  Lubin, 
Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Dale,  Colon, 
Panama;  Mr.  H.  Rochester.  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  W. 
H.  Thompson,  Bakersfield;  Dr.  P.  T.  Beeks,  Ouan- 
tico,  Virginia;  Mr.  E.  E.  McGibbon,  Milwaukee; 
Mr.  F.  E.  Monohan,  Alexandra,  Louisiana;  Cap- 
tain R.  C.  Roberts  and  Mrs.  Roberts,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Dr.  B.  Worthington,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
George  S.  Milliken,  Sacramento;  Captain  J.  N. 
Ross,  Seattle;  Mr.  N.  Randolph,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  Leo  Landow,  Detroit;  Mr.  C.  Hey  wood, 
Boston;  Dr.  C.  F.  English  and  Mrs.  English, 
Stockton. 


A  SPERRTPRODUCf 


This  slogan  has  been  used  by  us 
continuously  in  our  advertising  for 
se%reral  years  —  in  connection  with 
the  brand  names  of  our  various 
Flour  and  Cereal  products. 

The  housewife  knows  from 
experience  that  "A  Sperry  Product" 
is  an  assurance  of  dependable 
quality.  It  stands  for  satisfaction  on 
the  table  or  in  the  kitchen — in 
every  home. 


Sperry  Flour  Co. 


SPORTSMEN  IN  WAR. 


England's  Great  Generals  Fond  ot  Athletics. 


What  part  sport  has  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  British  leaders  in  the  war  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  an  English  sporting 
periodical,  and  it  makes  interesting  reading, 
though  it  has  the  tendency  to  prove  rather 
too  much.  The  English-speaking  people  are 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  sporting  races  on  the 
earth,  the  greatest  devotees  of  out-door  sports 
and  games.  What  they  have  done  in  the  war 
need  not  be  dwelt  on,  but  it  might  be  "going 
too  far  to  explain  their  wonderful  achieve- 
ments on  the  ground  that  they  were  sports- 
men. Otherwise  how  should  we  explain  the 
grandeur  of  the  poilus,  the  genius  of  their 
leaders.  The  French  are  not  a  sporting  na- 
tion, and  what  development  they  have  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  athletic  sports  is  a  mat- 
ter of  only  a  few  years.  Similarly  the 
Italians  are  not  great  devotees  of  athletic 
games ;  yet  their  feats  of  endurance  and  en- 
terprise have  not  been  surpassed.  The  na- 
tional sport  of  the  Belgians  is  pigeon  racing, 
a  vicarious   sort  of  athletic  training. 

However,  sensible  people  will  not  deride 
the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  our  race 
through  physical  exercise,  and  nobody  with 
experience  will  deny  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
exercise  that  does  so  much  good  as  that  which 
is  unconsciously  acquired  through  the  playing 
of  games.  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  the  greatest  of 
British  soldiers,  was  a  devotee  of  sport.  He 
was  not  only  a  highly  gifted  exponent  in 
more  branches  than  one,  but  a  profound  be- 
liever in  its  use  for  military  purposes.  On 
one  occasion  he  said  that  he  "attributed  great 
importance  to  young  officers  being  encouraged 
to  hunt  and  play  polo,  and  wrould  urge  that 
they  be  helped  to  do  so  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. *  *  *  These  pursuits  have  a  very  real 
value  as  training  for  war,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly desirable  that  officers  with  private  means 
should  be  encouraged  to  spend  their  money 
in  this  way  rather  than  in  buying  expensive 
motor-cars  and  similar  luxuries  which  have 
a  precisely  opposite  tendency."  For  many 
years  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  one  of  the  best 
polo  players  in  England,  and  built  up  a  team 
that  won  the  championship  of  India,  where  the 
game  was  developed.  He  was  also  in  his 
school  days  a  fine  cricketer.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  better  horseman  in  the  British  army 
today  than   its   commander-in-chief. 

General  Allenby  is  also  a  fine  polo  player 
and  horseman.  He  has  always  been  a  keen 
supporter  of  outdoor  sports,  used  to  be  a 
steeplechase  rider  of  note,  and  in  the  'nine- 
ties owned  a  small  but  select  stable  of  cross- 
country performers.  General  the  Earl  of 
Cavan,  commander  of  the  British  army  in 
Italy,  is  a  noted  sportsman.  He  was  master 
of  the  Hertfordshire  foxhounds  when  war 
broke  out,  and  is  a  fisherman,  a  shot,  and  a 
golfer  of  parts.  When  a  member  of  the  Gren- 
adier Guards  he  rode  in  point-to-point  races 
seventeen  times  and  was  placed  eleven  times. 
General  Sir  H.  S.  Home  was  also  a  brilliant 
performer  in  the  saddle.  He  was  a  hunting 
man,  a  polo  player,  and  a  steeplechase  rider. 
General  Birdwood,  who  won-fame  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  army  at  Gallipoli,  played  on  his 
regimental  polo  team,  and  never  missed  a 
meet  of  hounds  when  he  could  help  it.  He 
was  also  a  big-game  shot,  and  is  known  as 
an   all-around   sportsman. 

General  Sir  H.  S.  Rawlinson  was  for  years 
an  active  member  of  the  Household  Brigade 
Racing  Club,  and  played  polo  for  his  regi- 
ment. He  was  a  skillful  racquet  player,  and 
as   a    cricketer    was   first    class,    having   made 


centuries  on  several  occasions.  Lieutcnant- 
General  Sir  W.  P.  Pulteney  is  a  typical  all- 
around  army  sportsman.  He  was  a  cricketer, 
too,  but  shone  particularly  in  soccer.  For 
several  years  he  was  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Army  Football  Association,  and 
under  him  the  game  showed  a  remarkable 
growth.  He  has  also  had  considerable  ex- 
perience as  a  big-game  hunter  in  Africa,  and 
is  an  ardent  fisherman.  The  late  General  Sir 
F.  X.  Maude  was  a  first-class  athlete  at  Eton, 
and  later  at  Sandhurst.  He  played  cricket  and 
soccer  and  was  a  noted  half-mile  and  mile 
runner  at  college. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
British  army  leaders  who  have  been  strong 
believers  in  the  value  of  outdoor  sports  for 
military  training.  It  is  only  to  be  expected, 
of  course,  that  cavalrymen  should  be  keen  on 
horses,  riding  and  racing,  and  other  games  in 
which  horses  figure.  No  doubt  in  the  navy  we 
should  find  the  officers  devotees  of  other 
sports.  There  the  officers  and  men  do  not 
get  the  opportunity  of  much  crickei,  soccer, 
and  hunting,  and  sailormen  are  notoriously 
bad  horsemen.  Boxing  and  athletic  contests 
that  do  not  require  much  space  would  natu- 
rally attract  them.  Moreover,  life  on  the  sea 
in  itself  develops  those  qualities  that  on  shore 
are  only  acquired  by  indulgence  in  some  form 
of  athletics.  But  whether  afloat  or  ashore, 
the  British  officer  is  fond  of  sport,  and  loses 
no  opportunity  to  engage  in  it.  This  is  a 
part  of  our  nalional  character,  and  one  that  is 
never  likely  to  decay. — Toronto  Mail  and  Em- 
pi  re. 


Color  "Waste  Avoided. 

An  instance  of  waste  in  the  use  of  colors 
was  bared  during  the  war  period  by  the  Tex- 
tile Color  Card  Association  of  the  United 
States.  This  color  body  invited  sample  shades 
upon  the  various  popular  colors  in  order  to 
determine  a  set  of  standard  colors,  and  found 
that  twenty-three  of  the  largest  color  users  in 
the  country  had  exactly  twenty-three  different 
opinions  as  to  the  proper  shade  for  white. 
The  same  could  be  said  of  nearly  every  other 
color  upon  which  samples  were  sought. 

Through  the  operation  of  the  Standard 
Color  Card,  however,  conditions  today  are 
quite  the  reverse,  color  users  having  been 
quick  to  respond  to  the  movement  for  real 
economy  by  reducing  the  variety  of  shades  in 
stock  to  those  upon  which  the  large  consump- 
tion falls.  Similarly,  the  spring  and  fall  cards 
of  the  association  have  sprung  into  wide  use, 
as  these  anticipate  the  seasonal  color  develop- 
ment by  bringing  an  expression  of  color  ex- 
perts as  to  what  hues  are  likely  to  dominate 
the  coming  season.  The  use  of  these  cards 
has  helped  the  selection  of  seasonable  colors 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  use  of  the  standard 
color  has  for  staples. 


Imperial,  the  mother  town  of  the  Imperial 
Valley,  which  is  the  most  southern  of  all 
Southern  California,  stands  out  preeminently 
as  a  city  in  which  women  are  prominently 
associated  with  leadership  in  civic,  industrial, 
educational  and  agricultural  activities.  This 
condition  is  not  the  result  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  great  world  war,  but  antedates  Amer- 
ica's entry  into  the  struggle  almost  a  decade. 
In  Imperial  a  woman  represents  Uncle  Sam 
at  the  postoffice,  and  a  woman  manages  the 
affairs  of  the  city  at  the  town  hall.  A 
woman  holds  her  own  with  her  competitors 
as  a  grocer,  a  woman  publishes  a  newspaper, 
a  woman  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  a  mu- 
tual water  company,  a  woman  is  deputy 
health  officer,  a  woman  conducts  the  library, 
women  predominate  in  the  schools  and 
women  help  in  the  making  and  harvesting  of 
the  crops. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"What   mnkcs   you   think    Bilt.  n   is  s 
off?"     "He  told  me  he  was  living  on   a   milk 
diet." — Life. 

"Sad  ending   for   a   story."     "What  ?"      "1  o 
Kj  novel  marked  down  from  $2  to  28  I  ents. 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 

//,. Here  is  a  highly  interesting  article  on 

the  Basques.    She — Oh.  they  went  out  of  style 
ages  ago. — Baltimore  American. 

"But.  Mabel,  on  what  grounds  does  your 
father  object  to  me  r"  "On  any  grounds  with- 
in a  mile  of  our  house." — Houston  Post. 

"I  enjov  him  because  he  changes  the  con- 
versation so  often."  "Doesn't  he  talk  about 
women  all  the  time?"  "Well,  isn't  that  what 
I  said?" — Life. 

Counsel — I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  do  more  for 
you.  Convicted  Client — Don't  mention  it. 
guvnor:  aint  five  years  enough? — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Site  (fond  of  cheat1  airs  > — Now  that  you 
have  looked  over  my  music  what  would  you 
like  to  have  me  play?  He — Cards. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"I  once  knew  a  man  who  went  hungry  in 
order  to  buy  feed  for  his  horse,"  said  Tones. 
"I  can  understand  his  sentiments."  said  Smith. 
"Many's  the  time   I   have  cut   down   on   meat 
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and     potatoes    in     order     to    buy     gasoline."— 
Commercial   Traveler. 

Hubby— ^Ho  man  with  any  sense  would  allow 
-,,.-,    |  .    carry    on    the    way    you    do:      lVifcy— 
you  know  what  a  man  with  any  sense 
would  do? — Punch. 

.  where  is  Atoms;'"  -Atoms?  I  don't 
know,  my  boy.  You  mean  Athens  probably." 
"No,  I  mean  Atoms — the  place  where  every- 
thing is  blown  to."' — Awgwan, 

"I  never  throw  away  old  junk,  for  that 
would  make  me  feel  wasteful."  "What  do 
you  do  with  it?"  "I  give  it  away  and  feel 
charitable." — Boston    Transcript. 

Mr.  Langley — Ah,  they  have  just  dropped 
their  anchor?  Mrs.  Langley — Dear  me !  I 
was  afraid  they  would  :  it's  been  dangling  out- 
side for  some  time. — Galveston  News. 

Doctor — What  was  the  most  confusing 
case  you  ever  tried?  Judge — A  case  of 
champagne.  I  hadn't  got  half-way  through  it 
before  I  was  all  muddled  up. — Cleveland 
Press. 

He  (at  the  end  of  quarrel) — Oh,  of  course. 
I  am  always  in  the  wrong,  in  your  view. 
She — Certainly  not!  When  you  admit  you're 
in  the  wrong  you're  right. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"What's  the  disturbance  in  the  market- 
place ?"  "It's  a  mass  meeting  of  the  women 
who've  changed  their  minds  since  the  morning 
and  want  to  alter  their  voting  papers.'' — 
Punch. 

The  Junior  Sub  (conjuring  at  the  men's 
smoker  /—Now.  are  you  quite  sure  the  haver- 
sack's empty- ?  His  Assistant — Absolutely,  sir. 
The  rabbit  wot  you  put  in  it's  got  away.  sir. 
— London  Sketch. 

"Children  write  to  Santa  Claus  lor  what 
they  want."  "Yes,"  rejoined  Senator  Sor- 
ghum. "And  when  they  grow  up  and  happen 
to  want  anything,  they  write  to  their  sena- 
tor.''— Washington   Star. 

"What  makes  Umson  look  so  downcast  ?" 
"The  'dry'  victory  in  Ohio."  "Any  of  his 
money  invested  in  saloons  ?"  "No,  but  he  re- 
cently bought  the  publishing  rights  of  a  new 
drinking  song." — Youtigstown    Telegram. 

Schoolmaster — Robert,  here  is  an  example 
in  subtraction.  Seven  boys  went  down  to  the 
pond  to  bathe,  but  two  of  them  had  been  told 
not  to  go  into  the  water.  Now.  how  many 
went  in  ?     Robert — Seven,  sir. — Tit-Bits. 

Announcer  (on  a  Seeing  Berlin  bus,  after 
the  war) — To  the  right  is  the  palace  of  Ger- 
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many's  richest  citizen.  American  Tourist — 
How  did  he  make  his  money?  Announcer — 
He  had  charge  of  all  Hindenburg's  obsequies. 
— Cleveland  Press. 

"Will  it  be  all  right  to  say  that  France 
took  President  Wilson  to  her  bosom?"  "Say, 
rather,    to    her    Brest." — Baltimore    American. 

"That  tenderfoot  had  wonderful  luck."  re- 
marked Cactus  Bill.  "He  held  four  aces  four 
times  in  half  an  hour."  "That  aint  the  most 
of  his  luck."  commented  Three-Finger  Sam. 
"He  had  us  so  dazed  that  we  let  him  cash 
in  and  catch  the  train." — Washington  Star. 

Little  Edna  (seeing  mother's  new  evening 
dress,  just  arrived) — Oh,  mamma,  how  lovely! 
Will  you  wear  it  tonight?     if  other — No,  dear, 


not  tonight.  This  is  for  when  ladies  and 
gentlemen  come  to  dinner.  Edna — Oh, 
mamma,  let's  pretend  just  for  once  that  papa's 

a  gentleman. — New  York  Globe. 

Willis — Our  company  was  getting  1000  bar- 
rels a  day,  when  suddenly  on  December  1st 
our  production  stopped.  Gillis — That's  funny. 
I  never  heard  of  an  oil  well  acting  like  that 
before.  Willis — Who's  talking  about  oil 
wells  ?     This  was  a  brewery. — Judge. 

"Why.  this  is  a  funny  telephone ;  isn't 
finished,  is  it?"  "Yes,  that's  a  complete  tele- 
phone." "But  there  is  nothing  to  it  but  the 
receiver.  Where  is  the  mouthpiece  ?"  "Doesn't 
need  one.  That  is  the  instrument  over  which 
I  converse  with  my  wife." — Answers. 
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Soldiers  and  Jobs. 

Mr.  Micawber  gave  his  I.  O.  U.  for  a  debt  and  said, 
"Thank  God,  that's  paid."  We  may  attribute  the  same 
sort  of  basic  philosophy  to  Secretary  Baker  when  he 
remarked  that  it  is  "an  unthinkable  thing  that  any  sol- 
dier who  put  on  the  uniform  of  his  country  and  either 
fought  or  was  in  training  to  fight  in  this  war  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  without  a  job  if  he  wants  one."  If 
the  thing  is  "unthinkable"  then  it  would  naturally  be 
absurd  to  try  to  think  about  it,  and  so — "Thank  God, 
that's  paid." 

L'nfortunately  it  is  not  unthinkable.  It  happens  to  be 
a  fact,  and  therefore  well  within  the  mental  processes 
of  all  of  us.  Reports  from  all  over  the  country  show 
that  there  are  a  great  many  soldiers  who  want  jobs 
and  can  not  get  them.  And  the  recollection  of  a  vo- 
ciferous welcome  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  job. 

It  is  not  quite  a  case  for  scolding  or  recrimination. 
Doubtless  there  are  some  employers,  perhaps  a  good 
many,  who  are  now  employing  cheaper  labor  and  who 
find  it  convenient  to  overlook  their  promises  of  rein- 
statement. Perhaps  there  are  others  who  honestly  can 
not  bring  themselves  to  discharge  the  women  who  took 
the  place  of  the  men  and  whose  needs  may  be  great. 
But  a  way  must  be  found.  That  we  can  not  afford 
to  have  large  numbers  of  unemployed  and  discontented 


men  goes  without  saying.  Satan,  we  may  remember, 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,  and  there 
is  quite  enough  mischief  afoot  already  without  need- 
lessly adding  to  its  volume.  But  the  problem  should 
be  kept  well  above  the  sordid  level  of  self-interest. 
These  men  either  volunteered  or  were  compelled  to 
break  up  the  course  of  their  lives,  and  in  the  most  vol- 
canic way  possible.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  duty  to 
look  after  them.  There  is  no  occasion  for  gush  or  hys- 
teria. A  little  kindliness,  a  little  give  and  take,  a  little 
governmental  direction,  and  the  thing  will  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  done.     And  it  must  be  done. 


The  Seattle  Strike. 

The  Seattle  strike  was  ostensibly  brought  in  order 
to  compel  a  change  in  the  working  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  that  district.  Its  surface  appearance  was 
that  of  the  ordinary  industrial  conflicts  that  seem  to  be 
an  inseparable  part  of  our  system,  and  indeed  of  all 
systems  throughout  the  world.  Actually  it  became 
something  far  more  than  this.  It  degenerated  into  a 
revolutionary  movement,  and  it  was  openly  acclaimed 
as  the  entering  wedge  that  should  destroy  our  con- 
stitutional government. 

There  was  no  excuse  for  the  strike  as  an  industrial 
conflict,  and  we  believe  that  there  would  have  been  no 
strike  but  for  the  incitements  and  provocations  of 
anarchist  agitators,  who  are  quite  as  much  opposed  to 
legitimate  unionism  as  they  are  to  an  orderly  and  cen- 
tralized government.  The  men  were  working  under 
the  Macy  agreement,  which  would  come  to  an  end  on 
April  1st.  It  could  then  have  been  amended  or  changed 
by  the  same  processes  that  brought  it  to  birth,  the  pro- 
cesses of  debate  and  conciliation.  But  the  Macy  agree- 
ment was  broken.  There  can  be  no  dispute  about  that. 
In  spite  of  a  definite  undertaking  to  make  no  new  de- 
mands, to  accept  the  situation,  and  to  keep  the  peace 
until  April  1st,  there  was  a  peremptory  demand  for 
immediate  revision  and  it  was  sought  to  enforce  the 
demands  by  means  of  a  strike.  It  will  be  an  ill  day 
for  labor  and  for  all  of  us  if  compacts  of  this  nature 
should  lose  such  sanctity  as  they  now  possess.  The 
whole  social  system  is  based  upon  mutual  confidence  in 
promises  and  pledges.  Daily  life  would  be  impossible 
without  some  measure  of  reliance  on  human  behavior, 
and  if  it  should  be  possible  to  violate  a  definite  agree- 
ment and  to  "get  away  with  it"  there  would  be  nothing 
in  front  of  us  except  anarchy.  That  labor  unionism  in 
general  was  disposed  to  frown  on  the  action  of  the 
Seattle  men  is  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco unions,  which  was  expressed  in  unmistakable 
terras. 

Seattle  was  fortunate  in  its  mayor.  We  know  exactly 
what  would  have  happened  under  like  circumstances 
in  San  Francisco,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will 
never  be  allowed  to  happen.  But  Mayor  Hansen  is  a 
real  man.  He  said  that  there  should  be  no  interference 
with  men  who  wished  to  work,  that  the  street-cars 
should  continue  to  run,  and  that  the  citizen  should  be 
protected  against  molestation  in  all  his  lawful  pursuits. 
Mavor  Hansen  did  not  tamper  with  the  law,  nor  stretch 
it,  nor  evade  it,  nor  circumvent  it.  He  was  not  afraid 
to  alienate  votes,  and  he  had  no  sympathies  except  with 
the  forces  of  order  and  of  human  rights.  He  showed 
that  he  intended  to  enforce  the  law  and  that  he  had 
all  the  necessary  strength  for  the  purpose.  As  a  result 
the  strike  came  to  an  end  in  a  few  days,  and  incidentally 
and  as  another  result  it  may  be  said  that  the  mayor  of 
Seattle  has  won  for  himself  a  place  in  the  public  respect 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  lose. 

That  the  strike  was  instigated,  or  at  least  sustained, 
by  anarchists,  most  of  them  foreigners,  is  indisputable. 
A  considerable  number  were  arrested  and  are  now  on 
their  way  to  deportation.  Intoxicated  by  their  initial 
success  they  loudly  proclaimed  that  their  intention  was 


to  destroy  the  government  and  to  substitute  for  it  some 
system  of  Soviets  under  which  only  "workers"  would  be 
allowed  to  vote.  They  will  now  have  an  opportunity, 
an  enforced  opportunity,  to  return  to  those  countries 
where  Soviets  are  tolerated  and  from  which  they  un- 
accountably absented  themselves.  They  may  find  that 
food  is  not  so  plentiful  as  in  America,  where  "oli- 
garchies" of  wealth  still  flourish. 

The  lesson  will  not  be  wholly  lost  if  labor  unionism 
shall  leam  the  peril  of  an  alliance  with  anarchists.  In 
this  case  it  was  made  the  catspaw  of  anarchists.  For 
labor  disputes  there  will  always  be  a  certain  amount 
of  toleration  so  long  as  they  are  kept  within  legal 
limits.  The  'rights  of  combination  are  indisputable, 
and  it  is  always  within  the  province  of  any  man  to 
refuse  to  work  and  to  persuade  others  to  do  the  same. 
But  anarchists  and  I.  W.  W.s  are  birds  of  another 
feather.  They  have  no  sympathy  with  labor  unionism. 
They  class  the  aristocrats  of  labor  with  the  aristocrats 
of  capital.  If  they  were  to  succeed  in  their  designs 
there  would  be  a  short  shift  for  the  labor  unions  and 
their  rules.  There  would  be  short  shrift  for  any  one 
with  a  clean  face  or  a  clean  shirt.  The  revolutionist 
is  willing  enough  that  the  labor  union  shall  make  the 
turmoil.  He  is  willing  enough  that  any  one  shall  make 
the  turmoil  so  long  as  he  is  on  the  spot  to  profit  by  it 
and  to  steer  it  toward  his  own  ends.  It  may  be  that 
unionism  will  not  be  caught  again  quite  so  egregiously 
as  it  was  at  Seattle.  Certainly  it  can  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  those  pledged  to  the  destruction  of  the  essen- 
tials of  American  government. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  other  anarchist  attempts 
similar  to  the  one  at  Seattle,  and  they  may  be  even  more 
formidable.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  be  met  by  the 
same  resolution  and  courage  that  were  displayed  by 
Mavor  Hansen. 


War  at  Versailles. 

We  do  not  know  what  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
the  reports  of  discord  at  the  Versailles  Congress. 
There  is  no  way  now  available  to  discriminate  between 
truth  and  falsehood  in  the  bulletins  showered  upon  us 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  During  many  weeks  we  have 
been  assured  almost  ad  nauseam  that  a  deep  and  sab- 
batical harmony  gove'rned  the  proceedings  of  the  dele- 
gates, a  harmony  broken  only  by  a  righteous  emulation 
in  pursuit  of  the  millennium.  Xow  we  are  told  of  an- 
tagonisms and  resentments  so  deep  as  to  threaten  disin- 
tegration.   How  shall  we  disentangle  the  truth? 

Let  us  face  the  situation  squarely  and  in  the  light 
of  evident  facts.  The  congress  has  now  been  sitting 
for  some  nine  weeks.  It  was  summoned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  peace  terms  upon  Germany,  rectifying 
the  violated  frontiers  of  the  world,  and  stilling  the 
storm  that  has  been  raging  for  four  years.  The  con- 
gress had  no  other  mandate  than  that.  And  it  was  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  mandate. 

It  has  done  none  of  these  things.  It  does  not  seem 
even  to  have  tried  to  do  them.  Sometimes  we  are  told 
that  it  is  about  to  consider  the  preliminaries  of  definite 
actions  that  might  have  been  taken,  and  that  should 
have  been  taken,  within  forty-eight  hours.  But  the 
actions  remain  undone.  The  power  to  fix  the  terms 
of  the  new  armistice  is  taken  from  the  hands  of  Gen- 
eral Foch,  who  would  have  fixed  them  in  ten  minutes, 
and  given  to  a  committee  of  civilians.  Nothing  but 
committees  is  visible  anywhere.  There  is  a  veritable 
haze  and  fog  of  committees.  And  the  only  audible 
voices  are  talking  wearisomely  of  leagues  of  nations, 
democracies,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  while  there  is 
nothing  anywhere  in  sight  except  the  kingdom  of  hell. 
The  man  is  bleeding  to  death  and  the  doctors  are  dis- 
cussing the  abstract  principles  of  hygiene. 

If  we  can  not  rub  the  mists  from  the  eyes  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  we  can  at  least  rub  them 
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own.  We  had  better  do  so  if  we  are  not  to  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  the  war  has  been  fought  in  vain.  The 
war  was  not  waged  in  defense  of  democracy.  It  was 
not  waged  to  impose  new  systems  of  government  upon 
the  nations  of  the  world,  nor  to  compel  them  to  adopt 
standards  other  than  those  of  their  own  choosing.  It 
was  fought  for  the  same  reasons  that  impel  the  house- 
holder to  fight  against  the  burglar  who  threatens  to  rob 
him  and  to  murder  his  wife  and  children.  That  was 
the  attitude  of  Germany  toward  the  world.  That  was 
the  intention  of  Germany.  She  did  actually  rob  the 
world;  she  is  still  in  possession  of  much  of  the  plunder; 
and  she  announces  her  intention  to  keep  it.  She  did 
actually  murder  millions  of  people  and  is  still  engaged 
in  murdering  others.  She  is  preparing  to  continue  her 
campaign  of  murder,  and  is  doing  so  with  most  of  her 
old  impudence  and  insolence.  Those  who  doubt  these 
statements  would  do  well  to  read  the  bulletins  from 
Poland  and  the  official  statement  of  German  intentions 
issued  by  Count  von  Bernstorff,  who  will  be  the  nomi- 
nated representative  of  Germany  at  Versailles.  The 
Peace  Conference,  in  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  has  done 
absolutely  nothing  to  bring  a  conviction  of  guilt  to  the 
German  mind.  Count  von  Bernstorff  says  that  Ger- 
many is  in  no  way  guilty.  Germany  has  received  no 
notification  of  the  peace  terms  to  be  imposed  upon  her, 
and  she  announces  that  she  will  resist  even  the  cession 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  She  has  been  asked  for  no  in- 
demnities, and  she  demands  a  commission  of  neutral 
nations  to  determine  her  responsibility.  Not  a  single 
German  has  been  punished  for  the  commission  of  atroci- 
ties, for  the  murder  of  Edith  Cavell  or  Captain  Fryatt, 
for  the  crucifixion  of  women,  for  the  torture  of  chil- 
dren, or  for  barbarities  inflicted  upon  prisoners.  No 
demand  has  been  made  for  the  surrender  of  any  of  these 
criminals.  The  punishment  of  a  single  malefactor 
would  have  done  more  for  the  contentment  of  the  world 
than  acres  of  debate  about  a  league  of  nations.  These 
great  and  emergent  tasks  confronted  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, and  not  one  of  them  has  been  accomplished  nor, 
apparently,  even  attempted.  One  might  suppose  the 
whole  of  Europe  to  be  plunged  in  a  Sunday  afternoon 
calm  and  with  nothing  to  disturb  its  somnolence  but  the 
murmuring  of  pious  platitudes. 

Once  more,  let  us  look  facts  in  the  face.  One  of  the 
Fourteen  Points  was  the  freedom  of  Poland.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  At  the  present 
moment  Germany  is  in  occupation  of  Poland  and  is 
fighting  battles  in  Poland  and  against  the  Poles.  More- 
over, she  announces  that  she  will  not  surrender  Poland, 
and  that  she  will  raise  new  armies  for  the  subjection 
of  Poland.  It  need  not  be  said  that  Poland  is  a  part  of 
the  highroad  into  Russia  and  Siberia,  the  only  road  still 
open  to  Germany  for  the  conquest  of  Russia.  If  Ger- 
many remains  in  occupation  of  Poland  there  can  be  no 
Polish  autonomy,  nor  Polish  independence.  In  fact 
there  can  be  no  Poland  at  all,  nor  any  Polish  barrier 
against  German  aggression  eastward.  It  was  stated 
that  General  Foch  would  immediately  compel  the 
evacuation  of  Poland  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  armistice.  He  intended  to  do  this  at  once  and  while 
he  had  the  necessary  force  at  his  disposal.  But  within 
a  few  hours  comes  the  news  that  he  has  been  super- 
seded in  this  respect  by  a  committee  of  civilians.  What 
does  it  mean?  What  is  the  Peace  Conference  for  if 
not  to  impose  its  instant  and  coercive  will  upon  Ger- 
many? What  is  it  for  if  not  to  end  the  bloody  anarchy 
in  the  east  of  Europe?  What  is  it  for  if  not  to  arrive 
at  the  peace  terms  to  be  imposed  upon  Germany,  at  least 
such  preliminary  terms  as  shall  do  something  to  ap- 
pease the  outraged  conscience  of  humanity  ?  The  Peace 
Conference  was  not  intended  to  do  any  of  the  things 
that  it  is  now  doing.  The  problem  before  it  was  four- 
square. A  schoolboy  could  have  defined  it.  The  four 
generals  could  have  roughly  and  justly  solved  that 
problem  in  three  days. 

Germany  enteerd  the  war  in  order  to  secure  the  dom- 
ination of  Asia.  It  was  the  preliminary  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  world.  Excluded  from  Mesopotamia  by 
way  of  Serbia,  she  turned  her  attention  to  Russia  as 
an  alternative  route.  Her  attention  is  still  upon  Russia 
and  she  is  inexorably  winning  her  way.  She  is  winning 
the  essentials  of  her  war.  That  is  why  she  maintains 
her  hold  upon  Poland,  in  spite  of  the  warning  that  she 
mu=t  leave  Poland,  in  spite  of  her  promise  to  do  so. 
That  is  why  she  is  now  fighting  Poles  in  Poland.  It 
is  her  highroad  to  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  Germany  in 
c  jeria  forms  one  of  a  neighborly  trinity  of  Germany, 


Tapan,  and  China.  But  when  General  Foch  proposes 
to  apply  the  screws  he  is  put  on  one  side  in  favor  of 
a  committee  of  civilians?    What  does  it  mean? 

As  to  the  propriety  of  Russian  intervention  we  have 
nothing  to  say  at  this  time.  We  do  not  know  who 
favored  it  and  who  opposed  it.  But  to  say  that  we  are 
not  concerned  with  Russia  and  Siberia  is  mere  drivel. 
If  we  are  concerned  with  Japan  and  her  policies  we 
arc  concerned  with  Siberia,  seeing  that  the  two  coun- 
tries are  contiguous  and  equidistant  from  our  Pacific 
shores.  Mr.  Frank  Simonds,  telegraphing  from  Paris 
on  January  29th,  says  that  the  powers  in  abandoning 
Russia  "have  surrendered  it  to  Germany,"  and  Ger- 
many at  this  moment  is  hacking  her  way  through 
Poland.  Mr.  Simonds  says  in  addition  that  Russia  "lies 
open  in  consequence  to  Germany,  daily  regaining  its 
sense  of  purpose  and  direction."  They  are  ominous 
words,  for  Mr.  Simonds  is  not  an  alarmist.  He  has  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  world  politics,  and  he  is 
on  the  spot.  It  will  be  too  late  even  to  pass  resolu- 
tions or  to  appoint  a  new  committee  when  Germany 
shall  have  renewed  her  understanding  with  her  old 
allies,  the  Bolsheviki  and  their  now  powerful  armies. 
But  General  Foch  must  not  interfere.  The  matter  will 
be  duly  debated  by  a  committee  of  civilians. 

Clemenceau's  speech  was  bitter  and -ironic,  and  it  i; 
likely  enough  that  it  gave  offense.  It  may  have  been 
indiscreet,  but  there  is  much  virtue  in  the  effort  to  put 
oneself  in  the  other  fellow's  place.  France  has  been 
exposed  to  a  murderous  terror  for  forty  years,  and  at 
last  it  has  descended  upon  her  in  flame  and  blood. 
She  has  been  twisted  and  tortured  by  the  agony  of  her 
crucifixion.  But  eventually  and  with  the  aid  of  her 
friends  she  triumphs,  and  asks  for  reparation  and  guar- 
antees. Germany,  for  her,  is  not  a  theory.  Germany 
is  a  geographical  fact,  a  memory  of  the  past  and  a 
hideous  portent  for  the  future.  France  sees  the  armies 
of  her  friends  on  the  homeward  road.  She  sees  her  old 
enemy,  once  more  defiant,  insolent,  aggressive.  Her  de- 
mands for  punishment  and  reparation  are  delayed  and 
postponed.  Thrown  once  more  upon  her  own  resources 
she  is  told  in  effect  that  even  those  resources  must  be 
curtailed,  that  she  must  rely  upon  some  shadowy  league 
of  nations-  for  her  future  defense,  that  she  must  trust 
in  Providence.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  there 
will  be  no  army  in  France  but  a  French  army,  already 
exhausted  and  depleted.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine  is  Von  Hindenburg  and  a  German  nation  thirst- 
ing for  vengeance.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  whole 
world  would  again  rush  to  arms  to  repel  a  German 
aggression,  raise  new  armies,  begin  a  new  war?  But, 
we  are  told  by  the  pacifist,  there  will  then  be  a  league 
of  nations  and  it  will  exercise  "economic  and  moral 
pressure"  upon  Germany.     Twaddle ! 

Is  France  to  be  denounced  because  she  asks  that 
Russia  pay  her  debts?  Is  she  to  be  gibbeted  as  a  bond- 
holder, a  sort  of  Shylock,  intent  only  upon  her  pound 
of  flesh?  Is  France  only  to  pay  and  never  to  be  paid? 
The  money  that  she  lent  to  Russia  ,was  not  the  money 
of  millionaires  and  capitalists,  who,  as  we  know,  have 
no  rights.  The  money  was  lent  by  the  small  farmers  of 
France,  by  her  clerks,  mechanics,  and  domestic  servants. 
It  was  lent  in  five  and  ten-franc  pieces.  Is  it  a  crime 
to  ask  that  these  people  be  not  robbed  by  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki ?  Their  men  have  been  killed,  their  women  out- 
raged, and  their  lands  ravished — and  they  are  invited 
to  rejoice  at  the  millennium  by  war  of  reparation.  And 
when  they  ask  that  Russia  be  forced  to  pay  her  debts, 
or  that  they  be  allowed  to  force  Russia  to  do  so,  they 
are  dissuaded  from  a  "bondholders'  war."  Germany, 
they  are  told,  must  first  be  aided  to  establish  herself 
economically  and  financially  in  order  that  she  may  earn 
the  necessary  cash  to  indemnify  her  victims.  In  the 
meantime  the  chief  victim  may  contemplate  her  deso- 
lated farms,  her  ruined  factories,  and  her  graves.  We 
may  deplore  the  temper  shown  by  Clemenceau.  We 
may  wish  that  he  would  cultivate  the  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate attitude  induced  by  3000  miles  of  water.  But 
then  Clemenceau  is  a  Frenchman  and  Germany  lies 
next  door.    And  Clemenceau  knows  Germany. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Peace  Con- 
gress will  now  address  itself  to  the  business  of  the 
moment  and  come  to  terms  with  Germany,  exacting  in- 
stant compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  instant 
reparation  for  injuries,  instant  punishment  of  its  crimi- 
nals. But  at  least  this  may  be  said :  Unless  some  sort 
of  finality  be  reached  before  the  armies  are  disbanded 
there  will  be  no  finality  afterward  except  the  triumph 


of  German  diplomacy  and  the  triumph  of  German  arms. 
We  may  yet  find  that  our  complacency  was  mistimed 
and  our  celebrations  premature. 


Legislation  for  the  West. 

On  orders  direct  from  the  President  the  Democratic 
management  of  Congress  started  some  days  ago  on  a 
strenuous  endeavor  to  enact  conservation  legislation, 
so  called,  that  has  been  pending  for  years.  Legisla- 
tion of  this  sort  was  promised  by  the  Democratic  plat- 
form in  1912  and  again  in  1916,  but  it  never  has  come. 
The  Democrats  do  not  desire  to  have  the  word  go  out : 
to  the  West  that  they  were  unable  to  handle  the  prob- 
lem of  developing  the  resources  of  the  West.  Hence 
the  present  endeavor. 

The  legislation  is  contained  in  two  bills.  The  first  is- 
what  is  known  as  the  general  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  mineral 
land  bill.  It  provides  a  general  system  of  leasing  public 
lands  that  contain  oil,  with  provisions  for  prospecting 
before  the  actual  lease  is  signed,  the  operator  paying 
the  government  royalty  for  taking  out  oil. 

The  policy  of  the  government  heretofore  has  been 
to  sell  oil  lands  under  the  general  mineral  land  laws. 
The  extreme  conservationists  have  opposed  this,  and 
have  gone  to  the  extent  that  they  have  about  estab- 
lished in  the  present  bill  the  policy  of  Federal  landlord- 
ism. 

In  fact  all  interests  were  willing  some  time  ago  to 
accept  the  leasing  idea  as  applied  to  oil  lands,  but  the 
matter  has  been  complicated  by  the  attitude  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
toward  the  so-called  naval  oil  reserves  in  California. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  had  found  that  some  ol 
the  entrymen  on  these  reserves  had  established  rights 
before  the  reserves  were  set  off  and  were  entitled  to 
patent  on  their  lands.  Secretary  Daniels,  backed  up  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  held  that  all  entries  on  the 
reserves  were  fraudulent.  He  would  make  none  of  the 
distinctions  made  by  Secretary  Lane  in  his  attempted 
rulings. 

The  bill  on  which  the  conferees,  spurred  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, have  agreed  is  a  victory  for  Daniels  and 
his  associates.  That  is,  entrymen  on  these  reserved 
lands  whose  entries  are  not  fraudulent  are  given  a 
preference  right  to  lease  the  land,  but  may  not  get  patent 
in  fee.  Moreover,  they  have  to  pay  royalty  of  one- 
eighth  of  all  the  oil  they  have  taken  out. 

We  shall  have  another  controversy  over  what  is  and 
what  is  not  fraud  with  regard  to  these  lands. 

Under  the  compromise  no  more  wells  may  be  sunk 
by  private  interests  on  the  naval  reserve.  That  is 
sacred.  If  any  development  work  is  done  it  will  be 
done  by  the  government  itself. 

For  coal  the  agreed  bill  provides  a  system  of  both 
sale  and  lease,  both  being  limited  in  area. 

Secretary  Lane  having  finally  admitted  that  the  ex- 
tremely rigid  coal  land-leasing  law  for  Alaska,  enacted 
in  1914,  is  a  total  failure,  not  having  produced  any  de- 
velopment, the  bill  extends  to  Alaska  the  same  laws 
that  govern  in  the  United  States,  the  effect  being  to 
repeal  the  existing  leasing  law  for  Alaska.  It  applies 
also  to  Alaska  the  new  oil  land  laws,  which  is  a  step 
forward,  as  all  oil  lands  in  Alaska,  save  a  very  few 
acres  previously  acquired  by  private  interests,  are  held 
in  a  blanket  reserve,  which  may  now  be  lifted. 

The  second  bill  is  a  water-power  measure,  to  permit 
the  development  of  water  powers  on  the  public  domain 
and  elsewhere.  Flowing  water  within  a  state  belongs 
to  the  state,  but  where  a  water-course  is  a  navigable 
stream  the  Federal  government  has  a  measure  of  con- 
trol because  of  its  right  to  control  navigation.  The 
majority  of  water  powers  in  the  West  flow  through 
the  public  domain.  That  is,  the  possible  sites  for  powei 
development  are  on  public  lands. 

The  ultra  conservationists  have  maintained  that  the 
Federal  government,  thus  controlling  the  possible  sites 
on  the  public  domain  for  development  of  non-navigable 
streams,  and  controlling  on  navigable  streams,  should 
assume  entire  charge  of  development  of  water  powers 
on  a  system  of  leasing.  The  West  has  stood  for  a 
cleancut  policy  of  sale.  The  controversy  has  waged 
for  years. 

The  ultra  conservationists  have  won  to  the  extent  of 
the  adoption  of  the  leasing  principle,  and  in  the  past 
two  years  the  controversy  has  been  over  the  terms  of 
the  lease.  The  ultra  conservationists  want  absolute  au- 
thority in  the  Federal  government  to  fix  rates,  to  recap- 
ture the  whole  development  at  the  end  of  the  term  of 
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e  lease  on  the  basis  of  physical  value  only,  and  a  few 
her  rigid  requirements  that  capitalists  say  will  pro- 
hit  development. 

Shis  bill  has  been  deadlocked  for  some  time.  Now, 
i  orders  to  put  through  some  kind  of  a  bill,  the  ultra 
nservationists  have  asked  a  resumption  of  the  confer- 
ice  and  plainly  are  disposed  to  yield  some  of  their 
ntenttons.  A  report  is  about  to  be  made. 
The  Administration  is  more  intent  on  getting  through 
une  kind  of  legislation  with  the  proper  label  on  it  thai] 
i  getting  something  of  real  value.  Thus,  to  jam  the 
;o  bills  through  Congress,  it  will  sacrifice  much  of 
ibstance  in  them.  Once  through,  the  Republican  Con- 
ess  may  amend  the  measures  to  make  them  practicable, 
it  the  Democrats  will  say,  "We  did  it." 


Dr.  Wheeler. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  replace  President  Wheeler.  He 
ade  mistakes,  and  some  of  them  were  grave  ones,  but 
;  a  combination  of  scholar  and  business  man  he  will 
ave  a  gap  that  it  will  be  hard  to  fill,  and  that  perhaps 
in  not  be  filled.  There  are  plenty  of  scholars  and 
lenty  of  business  men,  but  the  two  sets  of  capacities 
re  rarely  found  in  union.  Perhaps  the  business  aspect 
h  the  more  important  of  the  two,  and  probably  the 
iniversity  authorities  will  take  that  view.  Dr.  Wheeler 
'•ill  leave  Berkeley  with  the  assurance  that  the  dis- 
'nctive  stamp  that  he  placed  upon  the  university  will 
lot  readily  be  effaced  and  that  it  will  remain  the  best 
f  all  memorials  to  his  learning  and  his  energy.  # 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  Entente  Cordiale. 

Chico,  Cal.,  February  9,  1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  You  have  recently  published  articles 
aiculated  to  stimulate  and  encourage  that  entente  cordiale 
etween  England  and  America,  now  so  happily  growing  and 
hich   all  thoughtful  people   so   much   long  for  and  hope   for. 

heartily  welcome  and  approve  your  work  in  this  direction 
nd  am  therefore  the  more  surprised  that  you  should  print 
le  letter  from  Mrs.  Playter  in  your  issue  of  February  8th, 
s  that  letter  certainly  will  have  the  opposite  tendency  and 
i  a  discordant  note.  You  head  it  "In  Defense  of  Britain." 
iritain   needs  no   defense. 

Mrs.  Playter  says  she  had  at  one  time  hoped  for  better 
nderstanding  between  the  two  countries,  but  now  sees  that 
never  the  twain  shall  meet,"  a  result  which  she  does  not 
eem  to  deplore  and  in  which  she  will  surely  be  one  of  the 
auses  if  many  people  write  in  the  spirit  she  shows. 

She  objects  to  "the  flamboyant  glorification  of  all  things 
Vmerican,"  but  falls  into  the  same  fault  herself  in  this  letter 
n  glorifying  all  things  British.  Both  are  foolish.  The  great 
xcellences  to  be  found  in  each  great  nation  should  be  heartily 
ecognized  and  a  healing  touch  given  to  the  many  shortcomings 
n  each. 

It  does  no  harm  for  Mrs.  Playter  to  "curtsey  to  the  new 
lay  and  give  her  daily  thanks  for  her  England,"  provided 
he  does  it  in  her  nursery  as  she  has  been  taught  to  do,  but 
t  is  not  wise  to  "proclaim  it  with  a  loud  rising  early  in  the 
norning."     That  is  bumptious. 

Nor  is  it  entirely  convincing  to  be  told  that  a  certain 
'American  miss"  in  criticizing  the  old  world  household  in- 
:onveniences  was  "pert"  nor  that  the  Frenchwoman  who 
ooked  at  her  in  pity  was  "fine,"  and  there  is  certainly  room 
or  two  opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  families  living  for 
:enturies  in  one  inconvenient  dwelling  and  in  one  spot  with 
ill  the  narrowness  of  opportunity  which  that  implies.  And 
vhether  such  a  home  was  indeed  and  in  fact  as  she  says  "a 
sanctuary,  blessed  and  glorified  and  sanctified  by  her  ozcn 
>eople"  will  depend  entirely,  not  on  the  fact  of  continuous 
>ccupancy,  but  upon  what  kind  of  people  the  occupants  were. 

As  to  your  failure  to  mention  the  "heroic  work  of  the 
-ondon  city  council,"  with  which  failure  Mrs.  Playter  up- 
waids  you,  I  presume  it  is  a  sufficient  reply  that,  considering 
he  great  number  of  heroic  acts  in  England,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  you  to  mention  all  of  them. 

Mrs.  Playter  further  says,  "English  people  do  not  talk 
ideals.  They  live  them"  (which  is  a  large  and  generous 
generality,  a  most  comprehensive  assertion  and  most  remark- 
ible  and  important,  if  true).  "Our  women,  God  love  them" 
(Amen-— I  do)  "do  not  wear  service  pins  nor  put  flags  in 
:heir  windows"  nor  tell  the  world  at  large  how  much  they  have 
pven."  It  is  perhaps  allowable  for  nations  to  differ  in  these 
natters,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  Americans  might 
vith  advantage  cultivate  a  greater  reserve  and  perfection  of 
manner,  but  since  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  it 
would  be  in  better  taste  had  she  not  sneered  at  our  methods 
m  this  particular.  Yet,  with  marvelous  inconsistency,  she 
Joes  directly  after  this  sneer  direct  her  scorn  to  some  alleged 
peers  on  the  part  of  some  impolite  Americans,  and  says, 
''British  gentlemen  do  not  do  these  things."  Evidently  British 
ladies  do. 

When  we  consider,  sir,  the  greatness  of  this  opportunity 
now  afforded  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  join  their  hands  in 
brotherly  kindness  and  combined  action  for  the  highest  in- 
terests of  men  that  consideration  should  rouse  us  to  the 
greatest  activity  and  interest  lest  this  great  chance  should  be 
neglected  and  lost.  Letters  like  the  one  I  speak  of  are  as 
sand  in  the  gear  box" ;  they  do  much  harm  and  they  arouse 
ray  protest. 

Mrs.  Playter's  intentions  may  be  to  do  good,  but  her  method 
certainly  will  not.,  and  if  her  intentions  are  good  (which  I  do 
not  doubt)  she  will  have  to  play  a  different  tune  if  she 
wishes  them  to  succeed. 

It  is  good  to  see,  however,  that  on  one  point,  nay,  two 
points,  she  is  right;  for  Lloyd-George  and  Roosevelt  are  cer- 
tainly the  two  greatest  men  of  the  world,  and  in  her  good 
wishes  for  you  and  your  fine  paper  I  will  certainly  join. 

John  R.  Case. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  estimated,  more 
than  750,000  colored  workers  have  migrated  from  "the 
land  of  corn  and  cotton"  to  Northern  farms  and  muni- 
tion factories. 


The  armistice  terms  are  no  longer  to  lie  handled  by  General 
Foch  except  in  their  purely  military  aspects.  Such  is  the  pur- 
port of  a  recent  bulletin  from  Paris  which  cites  a  resolution 
to  that  effect,  proposed  by  President  Wilson,  and  adopted  by 
the  Peace  Congress.  A  council  has  been  created  to  consist 
of  not  more  than  five  representatives  of  each  interested  gov- 
ernment. This  council  will  deal  with  all  armistice  proposals, 
and  will  assume  the  authority  hitherto  exercised  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Last  week  I  drew  atention  to  the  military 
energy  with  which  all  armistice  matters  have  been  handled, 
an  energy  that  we  can  hardly  expect  from  a  council  of 
civilians.  When  Germany  first  asked  for  a  cessation  of  mili- 
tary' operations  she  was  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  terms  that 
would  be  exacted  from  her.  General  Foch  had  them  in  his 
pocket.  Probably  they  had  been  there  for  some  time.  When 
Germany  asked  for  a  renewal  of  the  armistice  she  was  once 
more  informed  of  the  conditions,  and  without  the  delay  of  a 
moment.  They  were  somewhat  more  arduous,  because  she  had 
been  dilatory  and  treacherous  in  complying  with  the  terms 
first  demanded  of  her.  But  General  Foch  knew  precisely 
what  he  wanted  as  a  guarantee  of  a  continuing  peace.  There 
was  no  hesitation  and  no  debate.  It  was  the  military  way, 
and  it  must  seem  an  admirable  way  even  to  those  prone  to 
favor  civilian  methods.  But  now  it  becomes  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  civilians  will  undertake  the  work 
that  was  performed  so  summarily  by  General  Foch,  but 
whether  they  will  perform  it  with  speed  or  effectiveness  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Germany,  at  least,  will  be  profoundly  thank- 
ful to  be  rid  of  General  Foch.  She  will  much  prefer  to  deal 
with  a  council  of  civilians. 


constant  appeal  to  America  as  a  moderator,  indeed  one  might 
say  as   a   shield   and   a  protector. 


I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  public  opinion  is 
aroused  to  a  war  situation  that  grows  steadily  more  and  more 
favorable  to  Germany,  as  she  stealthily  advances  toward  the 
attainment  of  the  same  ambitions  with  which  she  began  the 
war.  We  find  it  pleasant  to  look  upon  Germany  as  a  nation 
beaten  to  the  ground  by  Allied  prowess,  and  now  waiting 
meekly  for  the  final  peace  terms  that  are  to  be  imposed  upon 
her.  That  may  actually  be  the  situation.  Time  will  show,  but 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  very  clear  evidence  of  it.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  I  have  in  front  of  me  some  half-dozen 
clippings  from  the  bulletins  of  the  day,  and  I  carefully  exclude 
rumor  and  conjecture.  They  are  authentic  and  reliable,  and 
they  form  a  rather  grim  commentary  on  the  popular  illusion 
that  the  war  is  over.  First  comes  the  statement,  alreadj 
touched  upon,  that  the  terms  for  the  second  renewal  of  the 
armistice  will  be  of  the  most  peremptory'  kind  in  view  of 
the  fact,  among  others,  that  Germany  has  not  evacuated  Polish 
territory  as  she  agreed  to  do,  and  that  she  is  still  showing  no 
intention  to  carry  out  her  compact.  But  this  bulletin,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  somewhat  discounted  and  diluted  by  the  news 
that  comes  a  day  later,  and  to  the  effect  that  the  armistice  will 
now  be  managed  by  a  council  of  civilians  instead  of  by  a 
single  soldier.  The  second  bulletin  comes  from  the  Associated 
Press  representative  in  Berlin,  and  it  informs  us  that  Ger- 
man troops  have  been  sent  against  the  Poles  in  West  Prussia 
that  the  town  of  Kulmsee  has  been  occupied,  and  that  the 
Germans  were  "forced  to  take  the  place  by  storm."  Who 
would  suppose  that  this  little  battle  was  fought  on  Polish 
territory,  and  upon  territory  that  Germany  had  been  ordered 
to  evacuate  and  surrender?  The  Poles,  we  are  told,  suffered 
considerable  losses,  but  the  Germans  had  no  casualties.  At 
the  same  time  comes  a  bulletin  from  Paris  to  the  effect  that 
Von  Hindenburg  is  sending  four  army  corps  "for  the  protec- 
tion of  Germany's  eastern  frontier,"  and  once  more  we  may 
remind  ourselves  that  Germany's  eastern  frontier,  which  must 
be  "protected,"  includes  large  parts  of  a  Poland  that  has  been 
promised  independence  and  autonomy  and  that  was  specifically 
included  in  the  terms  of  the  armistice  and  in  the  Fourteen 
Points.  Germany  could  have  evacuated  Poland,  or  have  given 
evidence  of  her  will  to  do  so,  within  two  weeks  of  the  signing 
of  the  armistice.  She  has  not  done  so,  and  she  announces 
that  she  does  not  intend  to  do  so.  And  now  the  power  to 
compel  her  submission  is  taken  from  the  hands  of  Foch  and 
given  to  a  council  of  civilians  who  will  doubtless  exercise  to 
the  full  the  inalienable  civilian  rights   of  debate. 


Hut  to  return  lo  the  definite  statement  officially  communi- 
cated to  the  world  by  Count  von  Bcrnstorl'l  as  expressing  Ger- 
man attitude  and  intention.  Germany,  we  are  told,  is  com- 
pletely disinterested  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  but  "natu- 
rally we  do  not  desire  a  spread  of  Bolshevism  over  Germany 
and  other  countries."  Germany  doubtless  regrets  that  she- 
invented  Bolshevism,  although  it  served  her  turn,  but  her 
concern  for  "other  countries"  may  be  accepted  cum  grano 
salts.  Nothing  would  please  Germany  more  than  a  spread  of 
Bolshevism  throughout  the  world,  if  only  her  own  lands  might 
be  exempt.  German  agents  are  doing  their  best  to  stimulate 
Bolshevism  everywhere,  as  witness  the  definite  statement  of 
the  Canadian  authorities  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  Germans 
and  Austrians  in  Canada.  An  outbreak  of  Bolshevism  in 
Italy,  France,  and  England  would  exactly  suit  German  policy, 
and  this  is  so  obviously  true  that  it  need  not  be  discussed. 
Anything  that  diverts  attention  from  international  affairs  is 
grist  to  the  German  mill.  That  Germany  is  disinterested  with 
regard  to  Russia  is  impudently  untrue.  On  the  contrary  she 
intends  to  dominate  Russia,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  intention 
she  is  fomenting  chaos  in  Poland.  Frustrated  in  her  original 
scheme  to  reach  Asia  by  way  of  Serbia,  Roumania,  and  the 
Danube,  she  found  alternative  routes  through  the  Ukraine 
and  Siberia.  The  former  would  give  her  access  to  Persia,  and 
so  to  Mesopotamia,  to  India,  and  to  Africa.  The  latter  would 
open  for  her  the  road  to  Vladivostock,  where  she  would  be  the 
direct  neighbor  of  Japan  and  China,  with  all  sorts  of  treaty 
possibilities  ahead  of  her,  and  where  she  would  be  able  to 
confront  America  across  the  Pacific.  Such  was  the  German 
intention  with  regard  to  Russia,  and  such  is  the  German  in- 
tention today.  It  has  been  momentarily  complicated  by  the 
Bolsheviki,  but  Germany  knows  well  that  the  Bolsheviki  can 
not  endure,  and  that  her  opportunity  will  come  either  with 
their  disappearance  or  by  their  connivance.  Germany  has 
the    same   disinterestedness   toward   Russia   that   the   wolf   has 

toward  the  sheep. . 

But  it  is  with  regard  to  Poland  that  Count  von  Bernstorff 
deviates  into  something  like  candor.  The  count  is,  of  course, 
in  favor  of  the  self-determination  of  peoples  and  the  reign  or 
universal  justice.  Tyrannies  are  always  in  favor  of  ideals 
so  long  as  they  are  kept  in  their  right  place  and  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  practical  affairs.  And  so  the  count  is  in 
favor  of  all  ideals  everywhere  so  long  as  no  attempt  is  made 
to  apply  them  to  Germany.  Ideals,  like  Bolshevism,  are  ex- 
clusively for  the  foreign  trade.  The  Poles,  says  the  count, 
are  entitled  to  the  territory  of  which  they  are  in  indisputable 
possession.  But  the  same  rule  must  be  applied  to  Germans. 
If  Germans  are  found  in  possession  of  Polish  territory  they 
must  be  allowed  to  retain  it  on  a  simple  appeal  to  the  counting 
of  heads.  It  does  not  matter  how  they  secured  the  territories, 
or  the  methods  by  which  they  expatriated  the  original  pro- 
prietors. Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,  and  the  sacred 
majority,  even  of  thieves,  must  rule  at  all  costs. 


But  we  are  not  left  wholly  to  German  deeds  as  evidence  of 
the  German  will.  On  January  21st  there  was  a  consultation 
in  Berlin  between  Count  von  Bernstorff  and  Foreign  Minister 
Brockdorff-Rantau.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  a 
definite  statement  of  German  policy  was  handed  by  Count  von 
Bernstorff  to  the  representative  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
Berlin,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  America.  Here,  at  least, 
we  have  something  definite  and  official.  Von  Bernstorff  re- 
views the  President's  Fourteen  Points,  and  announces  Ger- 
many's attitude  toward  them.  But  it  may  first  be  said  that  the 
count  radically  misinterprets  the  essential  meaning  of  the 
Fourteen  Points.  He  regards  them  as  peace  terms,  whereas 
they  are  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  are  the  minimum  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  peace  terms  might  be  discussed.  The 
German  apologists  adopt  the  convenient  theory  that  Germany 
need  do  no  more  than  adopt  those  Fourteen  Points,  and  that 
the  "late  unpleasantness"  becomes  at  once  a  closed  book.  All 
she  need  do  is  to  announce  her  adhesion,  and  the  slate  is  at 
once  wiped  clean.  It  is  a  typical  example  of  the  German  men- 
tality, if  indeed  we  can  suppose  that  it  is  seriously  enter- 
tained. The  Fourteen  Points  were  preliminaries  and  not 
finalities.  They  were  a  basis,  a  foundation,  and  not  a  finished 
structure.  There  might  be  additions,  but  there  must  be  no 
deductions.  And  it  may  be  said  incidentally  that  Germany 
does  not  serve  her  cause  with  the  American   public  by  this 


But  now  comes  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut.  Self-determination 
is  all  very  well  in  its  way.  and  as  a  glittering  ideal  to  which 
we  can  all  give  our  assent  on  the  clear  understanding  that  it 
shall  not  be  put  into  practice  against  Germany,  and  there- 
fore "we  would  consider  it  a  wrong  of  the  gravest  character  if, 
to  satisfy  Polish  ambitions,  East  Prussia  should  be  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  empire."  In  other  words  it  would  be 
"a  wrong  of  the  gravest  character"  if  an  independent  Polish 
state  should  be  created,  and  if  it  should  be  allowed  that  access 
to  the  water  specifically  promised  in  the  Fourteen  Points,  and 
specifically  agreed  to  by  Germany  herself.  There  is  only  one 
way  by  which  Poland  could  reach  the  water,  and  lhat  is 
through  West  Prussia,  which  was  a  part  of  the  original  Polish 
kingdom  that  was  stolen  by  Germany.  If  West  Prussia  is  not 
to  be  included  in  the  new  Poland,  then  there  might  just  as 
well  be  no  new  Poland.  Indeed  there  will  be  no  new  Poland 
It  will  be  stifled  at  birth.  It  can  not  trade  except  through 
the  good-will  of  Germany  and  Russia.  No  state  can  live  with- 
out access  to  the  ocean,  but  Poland  is  to  be  deprived  of  such 
access  by  way  of  her  own  territory  because  it  would  be  "a 
wrong  of  the  gravest  kind"  to  insist  upon  a  restoration  of 
plunder  that  is  so  distinctly  valuable  to  the  thief.  There  you 
have  the  German  mind,  unregenerate,  impenitent,  haughty, 
arrogant,  and  menacing.  If  Germany  can  not  part  with  West 
Prussia  (Northern  Poland)  because  her  province  of  East 
Prussia  would  then  be  isolated,  perhaps  the  best  way  would 
be  to  take  East  Prussia  also  and  join  it  to  Poland.  That  is 
what  Germany  herself  would  do  if  the  conditions  were  re- 
versed. That  is  what  she  did  do  to  Schleswig-Holstein  when 
she  needed  continuous  territory  for  the  service  of  the  Kiel 
Canal.  At  least  it  would  solve  the  problem  of  the  isolation 
of  East  Prussia.  

It  would  be  interesting  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  the 
items  of  this  remarkable  official  document  of  the  German 
government.  For  example,  "The  German  people  in  the  vast 
majority  do  not  feel  guilty,  although  they  do  not  deny  that 
mistakes  were  made."  The  assertion  is  not  surprising.  Noth- 
ing has  happened  to  lead  us  to  credit  Germany  with  a  sense 
of  guilt.  If  the  German  people  have  a  sense  of  guilt  at  least 
they  have  been  successful  in  concealing  it.  We  may  also  have 
a  shrewd  conviction  that  they  have  no  real  sense  of  defeat, 
that  they  are  proud  of  the  fact,  of  which  they  so  often  remind 
us,  that  no  hostile  foot  was  set  upon  German  soil  during  the 
war,  and  that  their  armies  crossed  the  Rhine  unmolested. 
That  the  Allied  armies  discontinued  the  war  at  a  time  when 
another  two  weeks  of  fighting  would  probably  have  seen  the 
envelopment  of  the  whole  German  force  is  doubtless  attributed 
to  a  respect  for  German  prowess.  Germany's  guilt,  says  Count 
von  Bernstorff  in  conclusion,  should  be  left  for  determi 
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by  a  neutral  commission,  which  would  doubtless  reach  its  con- 
clusions somewhere  about  the  Greek  Kalends. 


Here  we  may  leave  Count  von  Bemstorff  and  the  conten- 
tions that  he  "intends  to  urge  upon  the  Peace  Congress  when 
the  time  shall  .come  for  the  German  spokesmen.  They  are 
minister  contentions.  They  leave  us  with  a  certain  sense  ot 
bewilderment  and  of  baffled  indignation,  all  the  keener  from 
the  realization  that  the  power  of  tie  Allies  to  enforce  their 
demands  is  growing  less  as  their  armies  are  demobilized,  and 
that  the  power  of  Germany  to  resist  those  terms  is  growing 
greater  with  every  day  of  delay.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
present  Germany  with  preliminary  but  definite  peace  terms 
within  one  week  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  At  least  il 
could  have  been  placed  utterly  beyond  her  power  to  hector,  or 
to  bargain,  or  to  imagine  herself  as  the  victim  of  economic 
conditions,  and  as  the  successful  defender  of  her  soil.  It 
could  have  been  made  impossible  for  her  to  promote  chaos  in 
Poland,  or  to  say  what  she  would  or  would  not  do  with  regard 
to  Poland.  Nearly  everything  that  is  now  being  done  at  Ver- 
sailles could  have  been  done  months  ago.  The  nail  in  the 
German  coffin  could  have  been  driven  right  home  with  one 
swift  blow.  Why  it  should  be  necessary  now  to  debate  at 
such  wearisome  length  the  problems  that  might  just  as  well 
have  been  debated  a  year  ago  belongs  to  that  realm  of  secret 
statecraft  upon  which  the  veil  is  so  rarely  lifted  so  long  as 
any  of  the  participants  remain  alive.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of 
the  age  may  expedite  maters  in  this  instance. 


The  Polish  question  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  far  larger 
Russian  question.  Just  as  we  hope  that  the  confederation  of 
the  Southern  Slavs  will  prove  a  rampart  against  any  future 
aggression  against  Asia  Minor,  so  we  had  hoped  that  Russia 
ana  Siberia  would  be  similarly  protected  against  Teutonic 
aggression  by  the  formation  of  a  new  and  independent  Poland. 
But  certainly  they  will  not  be  protected  if  a  gap  is  to  be  left 
in  the  fence,  and  it  is  to  the  preservation  of  that  gap — West 
Prussia— that  Germany  is  now  bending  all  her  energies,  and 
with  reasonable  hopes  of  success  as  the  coercive  forces  of 
the  Allies  melt  away.  And  now  comes  the  announcement  that 
Russia  herself  is  to  be  left  to  her  fate— that  is  to  say  to 
Germany.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  telegraphing  from  Paris, 
tells  us  precisely  what  this  means.  He  says  that  the  western 
powers  have  abandoned  Russia,  and  adds:  "It  will  turn  out 
that  they  have  surrendered  it  to  Germany.  ...  It  lies  open 
in  consequence  to  Germany,  daily  regaining  its  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  of  direction."  Mr.  Simonds  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  a  statement  so  definite  and  so  precise.  The  conquest  of 
Russia  is  the  "purpose"  and  the  "intention"  of  Germany,  and 
the  high  road  to  Russia  is  through  West  Prussia,  which  is 
Northern  Poland,  and  so  here  we  have  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation,  the  explanation  of  the  constant  German  attacks  upon 
the  Poles,  and  the  German  resolve  that  Poland  shall  remain 
in  a  constant  boil  of  anarchy  until  German  armies  shall  be 
ready  to  beat  for  themselves  a  road  through  the  country  in 
search  of  new  and  mightier  conquests.  Here  we  have  the 
justification  for  the  profound  disquiet  with  which  we  watch 
the  proceedings  at  Versailles  and  compare  them  with  actual 
events  in  the  east.  Is  there  not  cause  for  a  still  greater  dis- 
quiet as  we  forecast  the  situation  that  may  exist  in  a  few 
months  when  it  shall  become  definitely  apparent  that  Ger- 
many will  refuse  to  evacuate  Poland,  and  when  the  Allied 
powers  shall  be  wholly  without  the  forces  to  compel  her  to 
do  so.  

The  Allies,  says  Mr.  Simonds,  lack  the  human  resources  to 
compel  a  German  renunciation  of  Russia.  In  view  of  their 
losses  in  the  war  they  could  not  be  asked  to  send  more  troops 
and  to  incur  new  losses  in  Russia.  If  that  is  actually  the  case, 
if  Mr.  Simonds  is  right  in  saying  that  Russia  has  been  "sur- 
rendered to  Germany,"  then  we  must  ask  ourselves  if  we  have 
actually  won  the  war.  If  Mr.  Simonds  is  right  when  he  says 
that  Russia  "lies  open"  to  Germany — and  it  is  a  simple  matter 
of  the  map — then  we  must  admit  that  Germany  has  some 
reason  for  "regaining  its  sense  of  purpose  and  direction." 
But  is  it  actually  true  that"  the  Allied  powers  of  Europe  were 
adverse  to  Russian  intervention  ?  Most  emphatically  it  is  not 
true  that  France  was  thus  adverse.  Is  it  then  true  that  she  has 
been  overruled  ?  Is  it  perhaps  true  that  the  forces  of  Bolshe- 
vism throughout  western  Europe  are  now  so  strong  as  to 
prevent  an  interference  with  the  Russian  Soviet  government, 
or  that  an  extreme  radicalism  has  intervened  with  some  son 
of  a  threat  in  case  an  attack  should  be  brought  against  the 
administration  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky?  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax   Fraxqisco,  February  12,   1919. 


The  number  of  motor-cars  in  use  in  Europe  is  522,- 
112,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  an  Italian  expert, 
as  against  more  than  5,000,000  cars  in  use  in  America. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Great  Britain  heads 
the  list  with  171,607  cars  for  1917:  our  enemy,  the 
Hun,  coming  second  with  95,000  cars  in  1914,  the  last 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available.  France  is  third 
on  the  list,  with  Italy  fourth.  Most  persons,  if  asked 
which  country  had  the  greatest  number  of  cars  per  head 
of  population,  would  reply  England,  and  doubtless 
would  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  wrong.  The 
record  is  held  by  the  principality  of  Monaco,  with  one 
car  for  every  95.6  inhabitants.  England  comes  second, 
with  268.5,  while  Denmark  takes  third  place,  with  343. 
France  just  beats  the  British  possession,  Gibraltar,  for 
fourth  place,  the  respective  figures  being  402  and  411. 
1  he  country  with  the  smallest  number  of  cars  and  also 
>ith  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants  per  car  is 
"rete,  which  is  officially  returned  as  having  three  cars, 
or  Gne  for  each  121,666  inhabitants. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

> 

Frederick  P.  Royce,  who  has  recently  been  made 
general  manager,  under  the  receivership  of  former 
Secretary  of  War  Garrison,  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  was  the  head  administrative  ofiicer 
for  an  important  group  of  public  utilities  companies  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  1909  became  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  Stone  &  Webster  organization  of  Boston, 
who  manage  street  railways  and  other  public  utilities 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Medill  McCormick,  wife  of  the  senator-elect 
from  Illinois,  who  succeeds  J.  "Ham."  Lewis,  is  a 
daughter  of  the  famous  Mark  Hanna,  who  was  con- 
fidential political  adviser  to  President  McKinley.  For 
years  she  has  been  active  in  every  fight  the  Xational 
American  Woman's  Suffrage  Association  has  waged— 
even  its  bitter  fight  against  the  other  suffrage  organiza- 
tion, the  National  Woman's  Party.  She  has  been  ac- 
cused of  being  her  father's  daughter,  it  being  pointed 
out  that  he  belonged  to  the  "steam-roller  period  of 
politics." 

Maximilian  Harden,  according  to  a  French  daily's 
way  of  thinking,  may  prove  the  decisive  personality 
in  the  German  "complex."  For  all  that,  he  is  by  birth 
a  Jew  and  a  Pole.  His  real  name  is  Max  Witkowski, 
but  this  has  not  hindered  him  in  his  anti-Semitic  cam- 
paigns. He  has  not  hesitated  to  deal  with  the  Polish 
question  itself  in  a  style  palatable  to  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns.  A  Pole  and  a  Jew,  yes  (says  Maurice  Muret  in 
Figaro),  but  Max  is  something  more  than  either.  He  is 
a  man  of  devouring  ambition.  "He  sacrificed  his 
atavism  to  his  hopes."" 

Colonel  T.  E.  Lawrence  of  the  British  army,  whose 
brilliant  exploits  with  the. Arabians  led  to  his  selection 
as  military  adviser  to  the  new  Arabian  nation,  was  a 
student  of  history  at  Oxford  before  the  war.  As  he 
was  able  to  speak  two  Arabian  dialects,  he  was  sent  by 
the  War  Office  in  1914  to  do  intelligence  work  in  Egypt. 
Later  he  was  assigned  to  aid  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  who  revolted  against  the 
Turks  at  Medina  in  June,  1916,  afterward  joining  the 
sheriff's  military  service.  He  adopted  the  full  Arab 
field  kit  of  a  flowing  robe,  headpiece,  and  golden 
dagger. 

Leo  E.  Miller,  the  explorer  who  accompanied  Roose- 
velt on  his  expedition  along  the  "River  of  Doubt,"  made 
eight  separate  exploring  tours  in  Latin-America.  He 
visited  the  remote  parts  of  Colombia.  Venezuela,  British 
Guiana,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Bra- 
zil, covering  150,000  miles  in  all  in  his  planned  wan- 
derings. In  Colombia  he  traveled  over  the  ridge  of 
the  Andes  to  the  cities  of  Cartago,  Rio  Sucio,  to  Bo- 
gota and  Medellin,  and  southward  to  Popopan.  In 
Venezuela  he  went  up  the  Orinoco  River,  much  of  the 
distance  in  a  native  craft  called  picturesquely  the 
Thread  of  Gold. 

Princess  Anita,  wife  of  Dom  Miguel  of  Braganza,  is 
the  stepdaughter  of  the  late  James  Henry  ("Silent") 
Smith,  a  Chicago  and  Xew  York  millionaire.  She  be- 
came the  wife  of  Dom  Miguel,  son  of  the  pretender  to 
the  Portuguese  throne,  on  September  15,  1909,  after  a 
million  dollars  made  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
and  other  marts  of  the  United  States  had  been  turned 
over  to  the  bankrupt  coffers  of  the  Portuguese  prince. 
Shortly  before  the  marriage  the  late  Emperor  Francis 
Josef  of  Austria  gave  to  the  heiress  the  highest  title 
ever  conferred  upon  an  American  girl  when  he  pro- 
claimed her  a  princess. 

President  Wilson  will  spend  several  years  of  his  time 
after  his  return  to  private  life  in  writing  a  complete 
and  exhaustive  history  of  the  period  of  the  world  war. 
according  to  persons  in  Washington  who  are  said  to  be 
in  a  position  to  know.  Although  it  has  been  known 
that  President  Wilson  has  been  contemplating  a  literary 
life,  possibly  as  head  of  the  University  of  Xorth  Caro- 
lina, which  has  offered  him  its  presidency  at  a  salary  of 
$20,000,  it  has  not  been  known  that  the  President  would 
pen  a  new  "History  of  Civilization,"  comprising  a  thor- 
ough account  of  the  ideas,  ideals,  issues  and  causes,  re- 
sults and  movements  of  the  war. 

Dr.  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  president  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak republic,  in  his  youth  decided  that  he  would 
become  a  diplomat.  He  was  a  student  then  at  the 
University  of  Vienna.  He  was  in  his  twenties.  In 
his  boyhood  he  had  enjoyed  two  years  in  a  village 
school.  Afterward,  having  worked  for  a  locksmith 
and  then  for  a  blacksmith,  he  had  become  a  pupil- 
teacher  in  another  school  near  by.  By  tutoring  duller 
or  younger  boys  he  came  to  the  university.  And  he 
grew  into  being  a  teacher,  first  at  the  LTniversity  of 
Vienna  and  then  at  the  University  of  Prague.  As  a 
teacher,  as  a  professor,  he  accomplished  many  years  of 
sheer  scholarship. 

Captain  Robert  Dollar,  the  Pacific  Coast  ship  ope- 
rator, failed  when  young,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  in 
the  backwoods  of  Canada,  and  the  first  thing  he  did 
after  being  driven  into  bankruptcy  was  to  get  married. 
Ten  years  previously,  it  is  said,  Dollar  could  neither 
write  nor  figure  with  facility,  and  yet  a  scant  dozen 
years  later  he  had  become  a  bona-fide  millionaire  and 
lumber  king.  From  his  unbroken  diary,  which  he  has 
kept  for  fifty  years,  one  learns  that  in  one  year,  1SS7, 


he  traveled  31,141  miles— 29,100  by  water,  1050  by  rai 
and  991  by  horses — or  more  than  enough  to  circle  th| 
earth.     In  addition   he  covered  hundreds  of  miles  o| 
foot,  often  through  forests,  and  even  at  seventy  it 
reported  that  "this  walking  paradox   of  a   man  coul 
walk  most  lumberjacks  off  their  feet." 

Prior  to  the  production  in  Xew  York  recently  of  hi> 
first  opera  in  a  decade,  Puccini,  according  to  rumoi 
had  retired  to  the  easy  life  of  the  bon  vivant,  like  Ros 
sini,  who  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  foreswore  musi 
and  dined  every  day  "chez  Tortoni."  Like  Rossin 
however,  Puccini  has  merely  become  a  millionaire  b 
successfully  catering  to  the  taste  of  his  time.  He  owni 
a  large  interest  in  the  richest  publishing  house  in  Itali 
— virtually  a  trust — and  thus  has  a  grip  on  all  of  hi' 
country's   musical   output. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Sick  Stockrider. 

Hold  hard,  Ned  !     Lift  me  down  once  more,  and  lay  me  in  th 
shade, 

01  man,  you've  had  your  work  cut  out  to  guide 
Both  horses,  and  to  hold  me  in  the  saddle  when  I  swayed. 

All  through  the  hot,  slow,  sleepy,  silent  ride. 

The   dawn   at  "Moorabinda"  was   a  mist-rack  dull   and   denst 

The  sunrise  was  a  sullen,  sluggish  lamp ; 
I   was   dozing  in   the  gateway  at  Arbuthnot's  bound'ry   fence 

I  was  dreaming  on  the  Limestone  cattle  camp. 

We   crossed   the    creek   at    Carricksford,    and   sharply   throug 
the  haze, 

And  suddenly  the  sun  shot  flaming  forth  ; 
To    southward   lay   "Katawa,"   with   the   sandpeaks   all 

And  the  flushed  fields  of  Glen  Lomond  lay  to  north. 

Now  westward  winds  the  bridle-path  that  leads  to  Lindisfarni 

And  yonder  looms  the  double-headed  Bluff ; 
From  the  far  side  of  the  first  hill,   when  the  skies  are  cle 
and  calm 

You  can  see  Sylvester's  woodshed  fair  enough. 

Five    miles    we    used    to    call   it    from    our    homestead    to    t\ 
place 

Where  the  big  tree  spans  the  roadway  like   an  arch  ; 
'Twas  here  we  ran  the  dingo  down  that  gave  us  such  a  cha9 

Eight  years  ago — or  was  it  nine  ? — last  March. 

Twas  merry  in  the  glowing  morn,  among  the  gleaming  grass 

To  wander  as  we've  wandered  ma'ny  a  mile. 
And    blow    the    cool    tobacco    cloud,    and    watch    the    whil 
wreaths  pass, 

Sitting  loosely  in  the  saddle  all  the  while. 

'Twas  merry  'mid  the  blackwoods,  when  we  spied  the  statioi 
roofs, 

To  wheel  the  wild  scrub  cattle  at  the  yard, 
With  a  running  fire  of  stockwhips  and  a  fiery  run  of  hoofs 

Oh!   the  hardest  day   was  never  then  too   hard! 

Aye!  we  had  a  glorious  gallop  after  "Starlight"  and  his  gang 
When  they  bolted  from  Sylvester's  on  the  flat ; 

How    the    sun-dried    reed-beds    crackled,    how   the    fiint-strewi 
ranges  rang 
To  the  strokes  of  "Mountaineer"  and  "Acrobat." 

Hard  behind  them  in  the  timber,  harder  still  across  the  heatl 
Close  beside  them  through  the  tea-tree  scrub  we  dashed ; 

And   the   golden-tinted    fern    leaves,    how    they    rustled    under 
neath ! 
And  the  honeysuckle   osiers,   how   they   crashed ! 

We   led   the   hunt   throughout,   Ned,   on   the   chestnut   and   th< 
gray. 

And  the  troopers  were  three  hundred  yards  behind, 
While  we  emptied  our  six-shooters  on  the  bushrangers  at  bay 

In  the  creek  with  stunted  box-tree   for  a  blind ! 

There  you  grappled  with  the   leader,   man  to   man   and   horst 
to  horse, 

And  you  rolled  together  when  the  chestnut  reared; 
He  blazed  away  and  missed  you  in  the  shallow  watercourse — 

A   narrow    shave — his   powder   singed   your   beard ! 

In  these  hours  when  life  is  ebbing,  how  those  days  when  life 

was  young 

Come  back  to  us ;  how  clearly  I  recall 

Even  the  yarns  Jack  Hall  invented,  and  the  songs  Jem  Ropei 

sung; 

And  where  are  now  Jem  Roper  and  Jack  Hall? 

Aye !   nearly   all   our  comrades  of  the  old  colonial   school, 
Our   ancient   boon    companions,    Ned,    are   gone; 

Hard   livers   for  the  most  part,   somewhat   reckless   as  a  rule 
It  seems  that  you  and  I  are  left  alone. 

There    was    Hughes,    who    got    in    trouble    through    that    busi- 
ness with  the  cards, 

It  matters  little  what  became  of  him  ; 
But  a  steer  ripped  up  MacPherson  in  the   Cooraminta  yards 

And  Sullivan  was  drowned  at   Sink-or-swim ; 

And    Mostyn — poor    Frank    Mostyn — died    at    last    a    fearful 
wreck, 

In  "the  horrors,"  at  the  Upper  Wandinong, 
And   Carisbrooke,   the  rider,   at  the  Horsefall  broke  his  neclc 

Faith!  the  wonder  was  he  saved  his  neck  so  long! 

Ah !   those  days  and  nights  we  squandered  at  the  Logans'  in 
the  glen — 

The  Logans,  man  and  wife,  have  long  been  dead. 
Elsie's   tallest   girl   seems   taller   than   your    little    Elsie   then ; 

And  Ethel  is  a  woman  grown  and  wed. 

I've  had  my  share  of  pastime,  and  I've  -done  my  share  of  toil, 
And  life  is  short — the  longest  life  a  span; 

I  care  not  now  to  tarry  for  the  corn  or  for  the  oil, 
Or  for  the  wine  that  maketh-glad  the  heart  of  man. 

For  good  undone  and  gifts  misspent  and  resolutions  vain, 
"Tis  somewhat  late  to  trouble.     This  I  know — 

I  should  live  the  same  life  over,  if  I  had  to  live  again  ; 
And  the  chances  are  I  go  where  most  men  go. 

The  deep  blue  skies  wax  dusky,  and  the  tall  green  trees  grow 
dim. 

The  sward  beneath  me  seems  to  heave  and  fall; 
And  sickly,  smoky  shadows  through  the  sleepy  sunlight  swim 

And  on  the  very  sun's  face  weave  their  pall. 

Let  me  slumber  in  the  hollow  where  the  wattle  blossoms  wave 

With  never  stone  or  rail  to  fence  my  bed  ; 
Should  the  sturdy  station  children  pull  the  bush  flowers  on  m> 

grave, 
i     I  may  chance  to  hear  them  romping  overhead. 
'  — Adam  Lindsay  Gordon. 


February  15,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  SINS  OF  THE  FATHERS. 

3r.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  Finds  the  Roots  of  the  War  in  Im- 
perialism and  Materialism. 


Those  who  would  explain  the  war  on  economic  and 
[jynastic  theories  have  had  their  day,  and  it  has  been  a 
long  day.     We   are   wearied  by   state   documents   and 
diplomatic   disclosures,  by  statistics,  by  the  clamor  of 
territorial   greeds   and  of  rival   ambitions.      It   is  time 
that  the  philosopher  should  have  his  turn  and  that  there 
ishould  be  a  hearing  for  the  ethicist  and  even  for  the 
mystic.     At  least  they  give  us  a  wide-angle  vision  and 
la  new  perspective.     They  survey  history  by  centuries 
Irather  than  by  months  and  years.     They  invite  us  to 
•consider  the  causes  that  lie  deep  down  in  human  char- 
lacter  rather  than  the  effects  that  those  causes  have  en- 
gendered. 

Foremost    among    these    writers,    and   they    are    few 
■enough,  is  Dr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram.     Some  ten  years 
I  ago   Dr.    Cram   predicted   the   war.   although   it   came 
■  somewhat  sooner  than  he  expected.     He  had  little  or 
(nothing  to  say  about  statecraft,  or  armies,  or  policies. 
I  All  these  were  results,  and  not  causes.    The  cause  was 
human    degeneration,    materialism,    the    extinction    of 
conscience,  the  worship  of  things.     Nations  were  cer- 
tain to  do  collectivelv  what  their  units  were  doing  indi- 
I  vidually.     Materialism  meant  war.     Competition  must 
find  its  certain  expression  on  the  battlefield. 

We  had  grown  to  believe,  says  Dr.  Cram,  that  we 
could  reach  social  perfection  by  means  of  mechanism.  [ 
All  problems  could  be  solved  by  laws.  The  human  soul  i 
and  its  rights  had  been  abolished.  The  millennium 
awaited  only  the  correct  adjustment  of  social  and  polit-  j 
'  ical  forces.  We  were  drunk  with  the  pride  of  our  own 
achievements: 

In  the   first   months   of  Apocalyptic  revelation,   when   it  be- 
'  came   dismally  evident  that  modern   civilization   was   doomed,  I 
and  while   the   smug  prophets  of  enduring  peace,   of   the   end  I 
,  of    war    and    of    the    assured    triumph    of    modernism    were 
running  around  in  circles,  wild-eyed  and  panic-stricken,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  some  adequate  explanation  of  the  failure 
of   their    system    and    the    shattering    collapse    of   their    house 
of  cards,  it  all  seemed  blind,  unreasonable,  impossible.     Surely 
:   it  was  all  a  nightmare,  a  fiction  of  auto-suggestion  (to  borrow  ' 
.  from    the   pseudo-scientific   jargon    of   the   time).      This   thing  ' 
could   not  be ;   it  cut   square   across   the   acceptable   theory   of 
evolution,   it  implied  a  basic   lack  in  what   was   demonstrably 
the  unique  and  crowning  civilization  of  all  time ;  it  even  cast  j 
a  doubt  on  the  great  dogma  of  the  ultimate   (and  immediate)  | 
perfectability   of   man   achieved   by   automatic   and   irresistible 
processes.      This   could   not   be,    therefore   the   Thing,   the   un- 
imaginable, impossible  War  with  all  its  collateral  horrors  on  its 
head,    was    either    illusion    or    a    rebellious    and    intolerable  j 
"sport"  not  to  be  endured,  but  to  be  crushed  and  utterly  cast  I 
out   that   the   world   might  return   to   the  status  quo   ante,   to 
resume    its   triumphant   progress   towards   that   perfection    and  I 
universal  triumph  so   clearly  indicated,   so   unhappily  and  un-  j 
scientifically  diverted  in  its   course. 

Civilization  had  become  so  ugly,  so  gross,  so  bad,  a 
depraved  modernism  was  so  firmly  in  the  saddle,  that 
there  could  be  no  remedy  save  in  a  war  that  should 
sweep  it  away.  Once  more,  industrialism  and  trade 
had  destroyed  alike  beauty  and  virtue: 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  the  world  bowed 
down  before  the  marvel  of  the  ages,  and  that  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1914  no  man  could  be  found  who  believed 
that  its  glory  could  be  abated,  its  destiny  averted,  or  even 
that  war  could  come  again  to  stay  its  glorious  career.  Four 
years  have  transformed  the  world.  The  wealth  a  century  had 
heaped  up  is  being  destroyed  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lions a  day ;  science,  the  great  and  beneficent  savior  of 
society,  has  become  an  appalling  engine  of  destruction ;  all 
the  vast  industrial  organisms  of  the  world  are  engaged  in 
turning  out  things  to  destroy  and  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
huge  system  of  world-markets  and  commercial  spheres  of 
influence  is  scrapped;  democracy  breaks  down  in  pitiful  ruin 
as  a  working  system  and  gives  place  to  autocracy,  except  in 
Russia,  where  it  becomes  an  insane  anarchy  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  chaos,  not  of  the  beginnings,  but  of  the 
last  days;  finally,  the  chosen  and  cherished  philosophy  of 
modernism,  evolution,  crumbles  like  a  sand-castle  on  the  edge 
of  the  sea,  and  in  the  light  of  world  ruin  shows  as  thin 
and  futile  as  the  pathological  visions  of  an   Indian  yogi. 

There  was  a  time,  says  Dr.  Cram,  a  time  at  which  we 
look  back  with  some  condescension,  when  men  wor- 
shiped quality,  and  not  quantity,  when  beauty  was  one 
of  the  imperative  needs  of  the  human  mind.  But  in- 
dustrialism, with  its  negation  of  human  values,  has 
supervened : 

They  are  the  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  the  quanti- 
tative for  the  qualitative  standard,  they  are  the  eternal 
menace  to  liberty,  the  implacable  destroyers  of  race  values, 
the  fosterers  of  greed,  corruption,  and  exploitation,  and 
they  must  cease  to  exist.  They  will  cease  anyway ;  this 
at  least  the  war  already  makes  clear.  Either  the  empires 
will  act  voluntarily  or  the  revolution  will  be  effected  by 
catastrophe.  If  the  saving  sense  of  the  value  of  the  unit 
of  human  scale  m  ail  things  is  recovered ;  if  manufac- 
ture is  reduced  to  a  basis  of  production  for  use,  not  for 
profit;  if  the  credit  system  is  reduced  to  normal  proportions 
in  finance  and  the  significance  and  inclusiveness  of  the  word 
"usury"  are  once  more  recognized ;  if  the  unit  of  human 
association  can  be  made  to  approach  more  nearly  the  village 
community,  in  itself,  so  far  as  is  possible,  self-contained  and 
self-supporting;  if  division  of  labor  and  specialization  in 
products  are  largely  abolished;  if  in  a  word  the  world  re- 
turns to  the  qualitative  standard  and  so  makes  sane  and  joyful 
living  and  the  development  of  character  the  object  of  exist- 
ence, then  the  imperial  states  will  dissolve  and  return  to 
their  original  elements;  otherwise  the  history  of  Carthage, 
Rome,  Spain,  and  Russia  indicates  very  clearly  the  process 
that  will  take  place. 

Dr.  Cram  teaches  us  to  use  old  words  in  a  new  way, 
or  rather  to  see  old  facts  under  new  guises.  Collectiv- 
ism, he  tells  us,  is  imperialism.  Socialism  and  the  "In- 
ternational"   are    imperialistic,    no    matter    what   their 


claims  or  pretensions.  The  only  alternative  is  Bolshe- 
vism, which  is  absolutism,  or  imperialism  of  the  worst 
conceivable  sort: 

It  would  have  been  hard  enough  to  combat  this  universal 
imperialism  at  any  time  prior  to  the  war;  it  will  be  ten  times 
harder  when  the  war  is  over.  Under  frantic  necessity,  and 
in  order  to  fight  the  devil  with  his  own  weapons,  industrial 
production  has  been  raised  to  an  unparalleled  capacity;  the 
people  of  all  the  Allied  nations  are  now  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  who  produce  in  quantities  hitherto  undreamed 
of,  and  those  who  consume  and  destroy  not  only  what  their 
fellows  afford  them,  but  so  far  as  possible  all  that  is  being 
made  by  the  enemy.  The  last  trace  of  democracy,  whether 
of  ideal  or  of  method,  has  dissolved.  We  have  "state  social- 
ism" to  a  degree  hardly  hoped  for  by  the  most  ardent  propa- 
gandists of  the  last  generation,  but  we  also  have  an  imperial 
state  to  administer  it  through  a  dictator  who  wields  greater 
and  more  comprehensive  powers,  and  in  his  own  person,  than 
any  absolute  sovereign  who  has  ever  reigned.  This  condition 
of  things  was  inevitable  as  soon  as  democratic  government 
broke  down  in  pitiful  inefficiency,  and  capitalistic  industry' 
demonstrated  its  incapacity'  to  meet  the  new  conditions  in  an 
adequate  degree ;  which  was  very  soon  indeed.  Autocracy,  in 
spite  of  defects  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  avail- 
able personnel,  has  demonstrated  its  superior  effectiveness 
at  a  crisis,  and  there  will  be  a  powerful  influence  brought  to 
bear  to  continue  after  the  war  the  system  of  industrial  co- 
ordination under  government  control. 

The  war  became  inevitable,  says  Dr.  Cram,  after  the 
Reformation,  when  the  world  adopted  the  quantitative 
rather  than  the  qualitative  standard.  It  meant  the  ex- 
altation of  the  undeveloped  mind  thrown  into  contact 
with  the  enormous  energies  of  industrialism,  science, 
and  finance.  It  has  pleased  its  to  call  it  democracy. 
Actually  it  is  imperialism: 

It  is  necessary-  now  to  reform  the  whole  system,  even  in 
some  cases  to  the  point  of  reversal.  An  amiable  revolu- 
tionist in  France,  when  upbraided  for  his  subservience  to  the 
mob,  protested  with  engaging  simplicity,  "Of  course  I  must 
follow  the  people,  am  I  not  their  leader?"  This  has  been  the 
standard  of  "leadership"  for  many  years  and  nowhere  more 
conspicuously  than  in  the  United  States.  In  this  at  least  there 
must  be  complete  reversal.  In  no  "reform"  invented  and 
upheld  by  those  who  represent  the  dominant  type  of  race 
values  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  desire  to  abandon 
the  quantitative  for  the  qualitative  standard.  Collectivism, 
Internationalism,  Woman's  Suffrage,  Bolshevism,  all  conse- 
crate themeslves  to  the  winning  of  some  shadow  of  a  real 
democracy,  the  invention  of  some  new  mechanism  or  curious 
device  in  legislation,  administration,  or  organization.  That, 
as  Disraeli  said,  "a  political  institution  is  a  machine ;  the 
motive  power  is  in  the  national  character — with  that  it  rests 
whether  the  machine  will  benefit  society,  or  destroy  it,"  is 
an  idea  that  occurs  to  no  one,  nor  that  both  national  and 
personal  character,  since  these  became  bound  to  the  quantita- 
tive standard,  are  capable  of  working  any  machine,  however 
novel   or  ingenious,    after   a  fashion  that   will  benefit   society. 

The  result  of  the  present  system,  so  grievously  mis- 
named democracy,  is  a  general  refusal  to  recognize 
character,  intelligence,  and  capacity.  We  worship  me- 
diocrity, demand  it,  and  refuse  to  accept  anything  else. 
Everything  must  be  reduced  to  the  dead  level  of  the 
average : 

This  failure  in  the  necessary  supply  of  men  of  high  race 
value  explains  not  only  why  modernism  has  suffered  so  seri- 
ously through  the  control  of  all  things  by  second  and  third- 
rate  personalities,  but  as  well  the  appalling  lack  of  distinction 
that  has  shown  itself  increasingly  during  the  last  few  cen- 
turies. During  this  period,  also,  life  has  rapidly  become  more 
and  more  ugly,  in  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  manifestations 
and  in  the  environment  it  was  building  for  itself.  Until  the 
sixteenth  century  life  expressed  itself  in  terms  of  beauty, 
varymS  widely  in  form  and  degree,  but  always  beauty,  though 
in  western  Europe  during  the  Dark  Ages  it  fell  so  low  in  the 
scale  as  to  become  almost  negative,  but  never  reaching  the 
quality  of  positive  ugliness  that  has  characterized  modernism. 
This  period,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  only  other  in 
European  history  when  a  high  culture,  and  the  race  and 
family  groups  through  which  it  had  been  achieved,  were  wiped 
out  and  their  place  taken  by  hordes  of  a  low  cultural  type.  This 
almost  universal  beauty  was  not  solely  of  the  arts,  it  applied 
also  to  the  varied  forms  of  religion,  philosophy,  social  or- 
ganization, customs,  methods,  rituals,  of  life  itself.  Disregard 
for  the  moment  all  questions  of  ethical  standards,  effect  a 
severance  between  the  modern  ideas  of  comfort,  physic.il 
luxury,  pampered  habits  of  material  convenience,  and  it  will 
at  once  appear  that  whether  in  Athens.  Rome,  Constanti- 
nople, the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  Early  Renaissance,  civilization 
was  expressed  in  higher  terms  than  those  we  have  devised 
for  ourselves,  in  that  man  lived  then  in  that  environment 
of  natural  beauty  prodigally  provided  for  him,  enhanced  at 
every  point  by  his  own  genius,  and  supplemented  by  ideals, 
aspirations,  customs — illusions,  if  you  like,  that  gave  life  a 
coherency  and  a  quality-  of  joy  and  exultation  unknown  during 
the   epoch   of   modernism. 

The  quality  of  beauty,  says  the  author,  is  a  mark  of 
high  and  sane  civilization.  With  the  breakdown  of 
beauty  comes  the  breakdown  of  everything.  If  genius 
continues  to  show  itself  it  is  an  isolated  phenomenon 
and  even  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  day: 

Quantity,  not  quality ;  reliance  on  the  numerical  equiva- 
lent ;  a  gross  heaping  up  of  material  things,  money,  power, 
territorial  acquisitions  ;  acceptance  of  mob  leadership  and  the 
formulating  of  ideas  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  men ;  aban- 
donment of  the  passion  for  perfection  in  the  ardor  of  getting, 
retaining,  and  increasing — this  has  been  the  driving  spirit 
of  modernism,  and  in  the  end  it  has  become  its  nemesis. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  materialism  that  the  remedies 
for  its  ills  are  worse  than  the  ills  themselves.  And  so 
the  favorite  remedies  for  war  are  worse  than  war. 
The  golden  age  is  always  to  be  won  by  a  quack  panacea 
— woman  suffrage,  direct  legislation,  leagues  of  nations, 
larger  doses  of  sham  democracy: 

It  does  not  occur  to  the  forward-looking  reformers  thai 
the  root  evil  is  industrial  civilization  itself,  and  that,  granted 
its  continuance  on  recognizable  lines,  none  of  the  reforms  of 
progressive  democracy,  collectivism,  or  internationalism  would 
turn  out  to  be  in  the  least  different,  in  their  workings  of 
their  results,  to  the  innumerable  other  clever  devices  that 
have  been  patented  during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries, 
only  to  fail,  and  either  be  discarded  or  submit  to  amend- 
ments that  left  intact  only  the  title  of  the  enacting  clause. 
Why  should  the  idea  suggest  itself?  For  generations  we 
have  pinned  our  faith  to  mechanisms,  while  physical  science 
and  evolutionary  philosophy  have  assured  us  that,  if  only  we 


were  patient,  the  Law  of  Development  would  in  the  end 
guarantee  that  we  should  hit  upon  just  the  right  machine 
or  device.  Long  ago  we  ceased  to  believe  that  spiritual 
values  and  energies,  other  than  those  (so  called  as  a  conces- 
sion to  habit,  but  in  violation  of  the  scientific  method)  thai 
were  a  by-product  of  biological  processes,  had  any  real  exist- 
ence. All  we  lacked  was  the  right  kind  of  machine;  all  we 
needed  to  do  was  to  push  invention  a  little  further  and  the 
millennium  would  be  reached,  for  the  working  device  would 
have   been   found. 

It  was  the  coming  of  a  new  kind  of  religious  thought 
that  produced  the  quantitative  standard  and  the  war. 
With  the  virtues  of  a  particular  religion  the  author  is 
not  concerned,  but  contemporary  with  it  came  a  method 
of  life  so  shameful  and  intolerable  that  it  was  forced 
to  destroy  itself  by  war: 

Of  course  the  most  obvious  agency  in  breaking  down  an 
old  morality  was  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination,  with 
its  corollaries,  salvation  by  faith  and  the  uselessness  of 
good  works.  This  was  in  itself  a  perfect  example  of  the 
reversal  of  values  and  of  the  deadly  peril  inherent  in  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  a  free,  individual,  and  popular  inter- 
pretation of  the  Eible.  Calvin  took  St.  Augustine's  interpre- 
tation of  St.  Paul  and  distorted  it,  as  the  "devil's  advocate" 
distorted  the  evidence  in  old  processes  of  canonization.  What 
he  produced  was  the  most  revolting  theory  and  the  most 
flagrant  heresy  Christianity-  has  had  to  record.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  reflect  that  the  four  hundredth  anniversary-  of  his  birth 
was  celebrated  with  circumstances  of  great  dignity  and  respect, 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  origins  of  which  may 
be  traced  back  until  several  of  them  (they  were  numerous 
and   diversified)    centre   in  his   person. 

This  doctrine,  when  applied  by  each  individual  in  accord- 
ance' with  the  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience,  simply 
meant  that  each  man  was  foreordained  from  the  Creation 
either  to  eternal  salvation  or  eternal  damnation ;  if  he  was 
elect  then  nothing  he  could  do  would  deprive  him  of  eternal 
bliss;  if  he  was  predestined  to  hell  then  a  life  of  blameless 
purity  and  ardent  service  for  mankind  could  not  save  him 
from  hellfire.  Black  sin  could  not  endanger  his  soul,  nor 
could  righteousness  save  it.  .  Indeed  some  of  our  best  Protes- 
tant theologians  held  that  "good  works,  without  Christ,  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  sin."  Mr.  Giesterton  hit  the  nail 
squarely  when  he  referred  to  "what  some  call  Calvinism  but 
wise  men  call  devil-worship." 

And  now,  says  Dr.  Cram,  instead  of  reforming  our 
ways,  we  are  even  more  intent  than  ever  on  the  hair 
of  the  dog  that  bit  us.  We  are  mad  for  new  mechan- 
isms, leagues  of  nations,  socialisms,  a  world  made  safe 
for  democracy,  prohibition,  eugenics,  and  the  single 
tax: 

The  world  is  not  to  be  remade  by  a  shuffling  and  new  dis- 
position of  old  material;  it  is  not  to  be  remade  even  through 
the  discovery-  of  some  new  principle  or  the  fabricating  of  a 
new  set  of  mechanical  toys;  it  is  to  be  remade,  if  at  all, 
only  through  the  releasing  of  old  spiritual  energies.  The 
point  can  not  be  too  insistently  driven  home :  it  is  a  new 
spiritual  vision,  penetrating  the  cloudy  envelope  in  which 
modernism  has  involved  life  itself,  driving  its  pitiless  X-ray- 
through  the  obvious  and  the  plausible  and  the  secure,  that 
alone  can  enable  us  to  see  where  to  build,  how  to  build,  and 
on  what  foundation.  The  politician,  the  financier,  the  captain 
of  industry,  the  efficiency  expert,  the  professor  of  pedagogics, 
the  Doctor  of  Divinity,  who  tries  to  bring  the  world  back  to 
where  it  was  in  1914  in  order  that,  the  inept  interlude  of  war- 
fare concluded,  it  may  go  on  again  as  before,  only  more 
swiftly  and  efficiently,  is  in  effect  the  betrayer  of  innocent 
blood,  for  he  has  made  of  no  avail  that  blood  of  millions  that 
has  been  given  that  the  war  might  be  crowned  with  vic- 
tory. 

"Victory"  ?  The  comprehesnive  defeating  of  the  universal 
enemy  in  the  field,  the  chaining  of  the  dragon  against  any 
I  repetition  of  his  menace  for  the  future,  is  in  itself  not  vic- 
I  tory ;  it  is  only  the  prelude  to  victory.  The  war  is  for  purga- 
tion, for  revelation,  and  for  regeneration,  and  if  the  oppor- 
tunity of  and  for  these  is  lost  then  there  is  no  victory.  It 
is  not  the  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference ;  it  is  not  the 
fumbling  politicians  or  the  astute  manipulators  of  policy,  how- 
ever the  war  may  have  strengthened  them;  it  is  not  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  new  industrialism,  or  the  labor  parties,  or  the 
sinister  forces  of  international  finance,  or  the  scientists,  in- 
ventors, and  experts,  who  are  going  to  make  over  the  world 
anew.  It  is  the  priest,  the  philosopher,  and  the  seer — them- 
selves regenerated  first  of  all  and  vouchsafed  a  new  vision — 
the  men  who  deal  with  spiritual  values,  not  with  the  counters 
and  assxgtiats  of  materialism.  The  world  has  had,  and  has 
now,  energy  enough  and  to  spare  in  the  realm  of  physical  and 
mental  activity;  what  it  has  lacked,  and  to  its  own  disaster, 
is  that  spiritual  energy  that  can  make  the  mental  and  ma- 
terial subject  to  its  own  creative  and  beneficent  will. 

Dr.  Cram  is  not  a  comfortable  writer.  Far  from  it. 
He  will  arouse  strong  antagonisms,  not  only  from  the 
religionists,  but  also  from  those  unpleasant  people,  the 
optimists.  The  war,  he  tells  us,  is  not  a  conclusion,  but 
a  beginning.  It  is  a  warning  of  annihilation  if  we  do 
not  mend  our  ways.  It  is  an  unpleasant  verdict,  but 
Dr.  Cram  has  a  right  to  be  heard.  Moreover,  he  de- 
serves to  be  heard. 

The  Sins  of  the  Fathers.  By  Ralph  Adams  Cram. 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  A.  I.  A..  A.  X.  A..  F.  R.  G.  S. 
Boston :  Marshall  Jones  Company. 


The  first  turpentine  and  rosin  made  in  the  United 
States  came  from  the  Carolinas.  Then  the  industry 
moved  down  to  Georgia,  and,  as  the  forests  began  to 
play  out,  it  went  farther  south  into  Florida  and  Missis- 
sippi. Today  Jacksonville,  Florida,  is  the  leading  point 
for  shipping  naval  stores,  although  the  work  of  making 
turpentine  in  the  woods  still  goes  on  almost  everywhere. 
The  turpentine  forests  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
have  been  largely  exhausted,  but  they  are  now  cutting 
down  the  dead  trees  and  blasting  out  the  stumps  and 
roots,  and  heating  the  wood  in  retorts  to  extract  the 
turpentine  and  rosin. 

^mm 

The  United  States  has  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  while  its  land  area  covers  only  7  per 
cent,  of  the  globe  area.  Yet  it  produces  25  per  cent,  of 
all  the  wheat  grown  in  the  world,  75  per  cent,  of  the 
corn,  40  per  cent,  of  the  iron,  40  per  cent,  of  the 
and  50  per  cent,  of  the  copper. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation reports  the  clearings  for  the  week- 
ended Saturday,  February  Sth,  at  $119,141,- 
354.16  as  compared  with  $87,248,775.02  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  1918.  Saturday's  total 
was  515,041,684.04. 


Total  reserves  registered  a  decrease  of 
$8,346,000  last  week,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  stand  at  $150,070,000.  Total  re- 
serves declined  during  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary  Sth  from  $342,117,000  to  $315,218,000; 
gross  deposits  are  $104,492,000,  as  against 
$129,043,000  in  the  preceding  week  ;  and  re- 
serve banknotes  in  circulation  aggregate 
$196,332,000,"  as  against  $198,826,000. 


According  to  a  dispatch  over  the  E.  F.  Hut- 
ton  &  Co.  wire  recently.  Xew  York  brokers 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  Stock  Ex- 
change commission  rate  of  one-eighth  of  one 
per  cent,  and  propose  to  change  it.  The  dis- 
patch reads  as  follows:  "At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Stock  Exchange 
firms  held  February  7th  it  was  announced  that 
a  special  committee  of  the  Xew  \ork  Stock 
Exchange  in  the  matter  of  commissions  would 
report  to  the  governing  committee  of  the 
board  in  favor  of  a  readjustment  of  commis- 
sion rates  on  the  basis  of  $7.50  a  hundred 
shares  on  stocks  selling  below  $10;  $15  a  hun- 
dred shares  on  stocks  selling  between  $10  and 
$100  a  share,  and  $20  a  hundred  shares  on 
stocks  selling  at  higher  prices. 


Xion  R.  Tucker,  resident  partner  of  Bond  & 
Goodwin,  investment  bankers,  recently  re- 
turned to  this  city,  after  a  business  trip  to 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  financial  centres. 
Mr.  Tucker  says  business  in  the  East  is  good 
and  steadily  growing  better. 


It  is  increasingly  evident  as  we  draw  nearer 
the  prolonged  peace  era  that  we  will  also  be 
entering  on  a  period  of  intense  competition 
for  foreign  trade.  Our  own  large  interests 
have,  of  course,  foreseen  this  development. 
Our  bankers  of  the  larger  sort  have  been 
strengthening  their  lines  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  for  if  we  do  expanding  business  abroad 
credit  facilities  must  be  provided  in  increas- 
ing ratio. 

Our  government  is  also  keenly  alive  to  the 
opportunities  for  our  foreign  trade  and  is 
more  or  less  energetically  cooperating  -with 
our  general  business  interests  in  paving  the 
way  for  its  expansion.  Our  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme has  been  of  sudden  birth  and  quick 
progress,  though  government  control  has  con- 
tinued to  stifle  individual  enterprise  in  a  way. 
This  control,  however,  is  being  gradually 
loosened  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  entirely 
broken  except  so  far  as  necessary  to  provide 
facilities  for  our  returning  '  troops  and  for 
provisioning  those  left  in  Europe  for  police 
or  other  duties. 

The  first  gun  in  the  war  for  foreign  trade 
has  been  fired  by  the  British  government  in 
the  very  radical  reduction  in  shipping  rates 
announced  this  week.  These  rates  were  met 
at   once  by   our  government,   and   the   sooner 


there  is  actual  "freedom  of  the  seas'"  in  a 
commercial  way  the  better  for  all  interests. 

Lower  shipping  rates  will  naturally  mean 
the  possibility  of  cutting  export  prices  in  the 
various  commodities  and  manufactures  which 
we  have  to  offer  the  world.  Such  labor  prob- 
lems as  we  have  will  be  definitely  and  favor- 
ably affected  by  a  speedy  return  to  normal 
trade  conditions,  for  it  is  certain  enough  that 
the  neutral  world  is  so  rich  in  things  that  it 
can  pay  for  what  it  wants  from  us  and  its 
wants  were   never  larger. 

Paternalism  at  Washington  has  much  to  do 
with  the  stifling  of  business  enterprise  with- 
out which  the  so-called  labor  problem  can  not 
be  solved  readily.  Public  works  are  a  good 
thing  and  should  be  pushed  hard  during  this 
general  reconstruction  period,  but  no  great 
proportion  of  our  population  can  live  for  long 
on  the  product  of  gas-mains  and  w^ater-pipes. 

The  stock  market  has  continued  a  profes- 
sional arf air  with  oils  and  some  few  special- 
ties furnishing  such  bullish  enthusiasm  as  has 
been  present.  Removal  of  money  restrictions 
fails  to  change  real  values,  though  it  does 
offer  more  room  for  pool  operations.  How- 
ever, with  another  Liberty  Loan  impending, 
and  heavy  taxes  to  be  provided,  I  can  not  see 
where  the  basis  is  yet  found  for  any  wide- 
spread rise  in  security  prices. 

The  Steel  Corporation  statement  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1919  naturally  made  a  poor 
showing  compared  with  the  record  war  earn- 
ings, but  a  very  good  showing  as  compared 
with  pre-war  reports.  However,  the  Decem- 
ber statement  and  the  trend  in  the  trade  since 
then  justify  the  belief  that  the  corporation 
will  do  well  this  quarter  if  it  makes  $28,000.- 
000  net  and,  of  course,  the  inference  is  likely 
to  be  evolved  from  the  stock  market  in  the 
meantime  that  even  the  dollar  extra  just  de- 
clared will  be  found  missing  three  months 
hence. — The    Room    Trader. 


In  order  to  more  adequately  serve  their 
large  clientele  having  investments  in  the 
South  than  could  be  done  through  their  ex- 
isting offices.  Haskins  &  Sells,  one  of  the  fore- 
most American  firms  of  certified  public  ac- 
countants, have  opened  offices  in  Xew  Or- 
leans in  the  Maison  Blanche  Building,  under 
the  management  of  Henry  J-  Jumonville,  C. 
P.  A. 

The  name  of  Haskins  &  Sells  appears  upon 
the  published  balance  sheets  of  such  enter- 
prises as  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  Philadelphia  Company,  the  Gen- 
eral Petroleum  Company,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  leading  banks,  industrials,  public  utilities 
and  municipalities,  and  has  attracted  much 
favorable  attention  through  the  handling  of 
problems  arising  from  the  various  Federal 
and  state  tax  laws.  Haskins  &  Sells  has  been 
repeatedly  retained  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. It  has  revised  the  accounting"  meth- 
ods of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Philippine  Islands,  Cuba,  and  many 
municipalities,  and  in  response  to  the  demands 
made  upon  the  accounting  profession  by  the 
war  with  Germany  members  of  the  firm  have 
been  active  in  practically  every  important 
department  of  the  government,  both  here  and 
abroad.  In  addition  to  which  the  Haskins  & 
Sells   service  flag  contains  fifty  stars. 


The  wheat  trade  of  the  United  States  is 
demoralized  because  of  the  government's  atti- 
tude regarding  prices.  It  is  ridiculous  for 
Washington  to  hold  up  wheat  prices  when 
they  are  falling  the  world  over.  Let  it  make 
good  its  guaranty  to  the  farmers,  declare  an 
open  market  for  wheat,  and  swallow  the  loss- 
Then  our  milling  interests  will  know  where 
they  stand.  They  can't  buy  wheat  at  present 
prices  with  the  possibility-  that  the  govern- 
ment will  change  its  policy  at  any  moment 
and  leave  them  with  immense  stocks  on  hand 
that  can't  be  sold  except  at  ruinous  loss. 

Cotton  has  had  a  big  break  in  common  with 
other   commodities,    but   the   far   options  look 
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WE    ANNOUNCE    THE    OPENING    OF    AN 

office  in  New  Orleans,  on  February  I.  1919. 
in  the  Maison  Blanche  Building,  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Jumonville. 
C  P.  A.  (Louisiana),  as  Manager. 


February   1.   1919 


Haskins   &  Sells 


rather  cheap  to  me.  especially  as  we  will 
probably  have  a  new  crop  "killed"  several 
times  before  it  is  picked. 

There  is  no  market  ft)  speak  of  for  copper 
and  steel.  The  price  trend  is  definitely  down 
in  both  trades.  Pig-iron  is  likely  to  hold 
up  better,  as  some  furnaces  are  closing  and 
normal  demands  are  large.  Besides  there 
should  be  a  large  export  demand  for  iron 
now  that  shipping  rates  are  lower. 

Gold,  of  course,  advances  in  value  as  the 
price  of  commodities  declines.  We  may  look 
for  a  great  boom  to  start  this  year  in  both 
gold  and  silver  mining.  Silver  metal  brings 
the  maximum  price  all  the  while  in  a  manner 
to  suggest  a  big  rise  following  any  removal 
of  the   fixed  market   policy. 

Oils  show  heaviness  at  times,  but  there  is 
an  enormous  underlying  demand,  which,  how- 
ever, with  reduced  drilling  costs,  may  work 
later  into  a  period  of  overproduction. 


As  members  of  the  underwriting  syndicate 
Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  own  and  offer  sub- 
ject to  prior  sale  $25,000,000  Southern  Rail- 
way Company  three-year  6  per  cent,  secured 
gold  notes,  dated  March  1,  1919,  and  due 
March  1.  1922.  These  notes  will  be  a  direct 
obligation  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company 
and  are  to  be  secured  by  deposit  with  the 
Continental  and  Commercial  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank.  Chicago,  as  trustee,  of  $43,500,- 
000  par  value  Southern  Railway  Company  De- 
velopment and  General  Mortgage  4  per  cent, 
bonds,  which  are  secured  by  a  general  mort- 
gage on  practically  the  entire  property  of  the 
company.  The  proceeds  of  this  note  issue 
will  be  applied  toward  the  retirement  of  the 
$25,000,000  two-year  5  per  cent,  gold  notes 
maturing  March  2,  1919,  and  secured  by  the 
same  collateral,  which  will  be  pledged  for 
this  issue.  

The  Morris  Plan  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  issued  the  following  statement  of 
its  condition  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Januarv  31st : 

ASSETS. 

Loans $339,829.73 

Furniture  and  fixtures 5,327. ±3 

^Miscellaneous  items 1 1,923.77 

Cash  on  hand 12,852.12 

Total $339,933.05 

LIABILITIES. 

CaDital  paid  in $201,870.00 

Other  liabilities 1 19,950.00 

Discounts    collected,    unearned 19,810.55 

Surplus  and  reserves 18,092.50 

Certificates,  etc 210.00 

Total $359,933.05 

•Includes   $10,148.68    for   Liberty   Bonds. 

In  connection  with  the  increase  in  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  S perry  Flour  Company  it 
should  be  understood,  according  to  announce- 
ment made  by  the  company,  that  the  right  of 
subscription  to  the  new  stock  is  exercisable 
by  those  who  were  stockholders  as  shown  by 
the  books  at  the  opening  of  business  Monday, 
February'  3d.  Xo  purchaser  of  stock  after  the 
close  of  business  Monday  will  acquire  the 
subscription  right  merely  by  purchase  of 
shares.  The  subscription  privilege  is  exer- 
cisable by  both  common  and  preferred  stock- 
holders. 

Each  stockholder  of  record  at  the  opening 
of  business  is  advised  by  the  company  to  ob- 
tain a  subscription  certificate  from  the  secre- 
tary for  the  new  stock  to  which  he  is  entitled 
to  subscribe.  Subscription  certificates  may  be 
sold  either  with  or  without  the  shares  upon 
which  they  are  based. 


The  "favorable  trade  balance"  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war  period  exceeded 
that  of  the  125  years  from  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  beginning  of  the  war.  A 
compilation  by  the  Xational  City  Bank  of 
Xew  York  shows  that  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  during  the  fifty-one  months  of 
the  war  aggregated  $10,900,000,000,  while  that 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war  was  but  $9,007,000,000. 
These  figures  of  '"trade  balances"  are  based 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  total  imports  with 
the  total  exports  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
merchandise. 

Prior  to  the  war  our  excess  of  exports  over 
imports,  although  larger  than  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  world,  never  exceeded  $650,000,- 
000  in  any  single  year.  In  the  five  war 
months  of  1914  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  was  $264,000.000 ;  in  the  calendar 
year  1915,  $1,776,000,000;  in  1916,  $3,091,- 
000,000:  in  1917,  $3,279,000,000,  and  in  the 
ten  war  months  of  1918,  $2,493,000,000,  mak- 
ing the  grand  total  of  exports  over  imports 
for  the  entire  war  period,  $10,903,000,000, 
while  the  excess  of  exports  during  the  entire 
period  from  the  beginning  of  1790  to  August, 
1914.  was  but  $9,007,000,000. 

The  United  States  is  really  "feeding  the 
world."  The  total  value  of  foodstuffs  sent  out 
of  this  country  in  the  year  just  ended 
anounts,  according  to  a  compilation  by  the 
Xational  City  Bank  of  Xew  York,  to  over 
$^,000,000,000,  against  an  average  of  less  than 
$590,000,000  per  annum  prior  to  the  war.  In 
fa  *t  the  value  of  foodstuffs  exported  from  the 
country  in  the  decade  preceding  the  war 
averaged  but  $450,000,000  per  annum  and 
never   in   any   year  prior  to   the   war   reached 
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p.s  much  as  $600,000,000.  In  the  calendar  yea 
1915.  however,  the  first  full  year  of  the  wai 
it  amounted  to  $1,012,000,000 ;  in  19U 
$1,105,000,000;  in  1917,  $1,315,000,000,  an 
in  1918  crossed  the  $2,000,000,000  line.  Of 
ficial  figures  of  exports  to  foreign  countrie 
in  the  calendar  year  1918  show  a  total  of  ove 
$1,900,000,000,  and  when  to  this  is  added  ?h 
amount  sent  on  government  vessels  and  no 
included  in  the  official  reports  of  the  custom 
he  uses  plus  those  to  our  own  colonies  no 
classed  as  exports,  the  grand  total  of  food 
stuffs  of  domestic  production  passing  out  o 
the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1911 
will  exceed  $2,000,000,000.  or  more  than  foui 
times  the  annual  average  in  the  decade  pre 
ceding  the  war. 

While  this  large  increase  in  the  value  ol 
foodstuffs  exported  is  due  in  some  degree  tc 
increased  prices,  the  quantities  also  show  very 
large  increases.  The  total  quantity  of  fresh 
beef,  for  example,  exported  in  the  calendai 
year  1918  amounts  to  approximately  540,000, 
000  pounds,  against  only  6,300.000  pounds  in 
the  fiscal  year  1914,  all  of  which  immediately 
preceded  the  war  and  is  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity than  ever  exported  in  a  single  year,  even 
in  the  highest  record  of  the  years  in  which 
fresh  beef  was  passing  out  of  the  United 
States  in  very  large  quantities.  Bacon,  in 
the  calendar  year  1918,.  shows  a  total  of  over 
1.000,000,000  pounds,  against  less  -than  200,- 
000,000  pounds  in  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war,  and  aggregating  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  in  any  earlier  year.  Con- 
densed milk,  of  which  the  exportations  prior 
to  the  war  never  exceeded  21.000,000  pounds, 
amounted  in  1918  to  553.000.000  pounds.  Of 
wheat,  of  which  a  large  proportion  was  in 
1918  sent  in  the  form  of  flour,  the  total 
spared  to  foreign  countries  is  far  in  excess 
of  that  of  earlier  years. 


The  bond  market  during  January  has  been 
less  active  than  through  December,  but  the 
volume  of  business  still  remains  large.  Trans- 
actions in  Liberty  Bonds  continue  to  furnish 
the  largest  percentage  of  business  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  average  price  of  forty 
listed  bonds,  as  compiled  by  the  Xew  Y'ork 
Times,  shows  a  decline  of  about  one  point  for 
the  month.  The  certainty  of  another  govern- 
ment loan  before  we  are  through  with  war 
financing  may  have  caused  a  somewhat  de- 
pressing influence  on  bond  prices.  Such 
factors,  however,  do  not  affect  intrinsic 
values. 

The  three  largest  issues  of  the  month.  ?<2:,- 
000,000  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  6  per  cent, 
bonds,  due  1929.  $40,000,000  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  6  per  cent,  notes,  due 
1924,  and  $25,000,000  Xew  York  Telephone 
6  per  cent,  debentures,  due  1949.  were  all 
quickly  sold  on  bases  of  6.25  per  cent,  6.17  per 
cent.,  and  5.93  per  cent.,  respectively. — Xa- 
tional City  Bank  of  -Yea'  York. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


DULCE  ET  DECORUM. 

Senator  Hale  Speaks  of  National   Ideals  and  Some 
of  Their  Interpreters. 

(The  following  speech  was  made  by  Sena- 
tor Eugene  Hale  of  Maine  before  the  United 
States  Senate  on  February  2d.) 

I  recall,  Mr.  President,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  a  great  wave  of  patriotism  swept 
over  this  country.  Much  as  we  dreaded  war, 
it  was  felt  by  many  of  us  that  this  patriotic 
spirit  would  do  great  things  for  our  country ; 
that  made  up,  as  we  are,  of  a  citizenship  drawn 
from  most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world, 
this  spirit  of  patriotism  brought  on  by  the 
war  would  weld  these  peoples  together  and 
make  good  Americans  of  them  all.  To  my 
mind  this  was  one  of  the  priceless  advan- 
tages which  I  expected  to  see  come  to  this 
country  from  our  going  into  the  war.  Is  this 
all  to  be  lost? 

Horace  tells  us,  "Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori."  What  an  odd  sound  that  has  in 
these  days.  Fifty-odd  thousand  American  men 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  great  war — have 
lost  their  lives,  we  are  now  told,  for  humanity, 
for  civilization,  for  the  cause  of  the  smaller 
nations,  for  world  democracy — and  not  one, 
we  are  told,  for  his  country.  Patriotism  as  a 
virtue  is  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap.  This,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  message  the  Presi- 
dent carries  to  an  admiring  world.  The  Amer- 
ican soldier  fought  for  no  selfish  purpose,  "for 
i  no  national  cause,  but  for  abstract  ideals  of 
justice  and  of  right  for  the  world.  For  these 
J  ideals  he  fought,  and  for  these  ideals  he  died. 
The  war  is  won,  and  the  ideals  for  which  we 
i  fought  are  to  be  realized.  We  alone  of  the 
nations  fought  for  something  greater  and  finer 
'  than  for  our  country,  and  it  is  ours  to  dictate 
•  the  peace  terms  to  the  world  and  the  basis  on 
1  which  the  world  shall  be  run  after  the  treaty 
of  peace  shall  have  been  signed.  True,  as  was 
shown  in  the  debate  recently,  our  losses  in  the 
war  were  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  losses 
of  France  or  of  Great  Britain,  but  our  aims 
were  so  much  higher  than  the  aims  of  the 
other  nations  that  to  us  must  it  be  given  to 
be  the  arbitrators  of  the  destiny  of  the  world. 
And  fearlessly  and  confidently  and,  I  believe, 
in  all  sincerity  the  President  goes  about  the 
mighty  task. 

And  as  in  the  war  we  fought  for  no  selfish 
purpose,  to  avenge  no  wrongs  done  to  us,  to 
insure  no  special  benefit  to  ourselves,  so  in 
the  peace  which  is  to  follow  the  war  we  must 
have  no  selfish  aim,  must  exact  no  special 
indemnity,  must  sacrifice  any  particular  ad- 
vantages that  we  as  a  nation  may  have  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity  in  general.  We  have  put 
our  hands  to  the  plow.  There  must  be  no 
turning    back. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  I  recall  that  some 
of  us  in  this  chamber  voted  to  declare  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  with  the  imperial  Ger- 
man government  under  the  impression  that  the 
safety  of  this  country  was  directly  menaced 
by  the  German  Empire.  We  believed  that 
we  were  joining  the  common  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion against  the  barbarians,  but  thought  that 
a  victorious  Germany,  or  even  an  unwhipped 
Germany,  meant  a  future  conflict  for  us,  or, 
if  not  an  actual  conflict,  at  least  it  meant  the 
turning  of  our  country  into  an  armed  camp, 
to  protect  ourselves  against  the  Geramn  men- 
ace. For  no  higher  reason  than  this,  I  say, 
some  of  us  voted  for  war.  It  seemed  to  us, 
if  war  with  Germany  was  bound  to  come, 
that  we  were  choosing  a  particularly  oppor- 
tune time  to  enter,  when  we  had  most  of  the 
civilized  world  fighting  on  our  side,  when 
Germany  was  to  a  considerable  extent  ex- 
hausted after  more  than  two  and  a  half  years 
of  bitter  fighting  with  the  Allies.  And  the 
Allies  really  had  fought  hard  and  well  before 
we  came  into  the  war,  even  though  they  were 
fighting  for  no  higher  purpose  than  to  pre- 
serve their  own  existence  as  nations.  Later 
on,  when  we  had  to  raise  immense  sums  of 
money  by  taxation  and  by  loan,  some  of  us 
still  clung  to  the  same  old  beliefs  about  the 
purposes  of  the  war.  When  we  voted  for 
the  draft  we  felt  that  we  were  justified  in 
forcing  the  young  men  of  the  country  into 
the  service  because  of  the  dire  need  of  our 
country.  We  felt  that  we  had  the  right  to 
call  on  these  men  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
[he  United  States  of  America,  and  for  the 
United  States  of  America  alone.  I  know 
that  I  personally  should  not  have  felt  justi- 
fied in  voting  to  draft  these  men  into  the 
army  to  fight  for  humanity  in  general  or  for 
world  democracy,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  saving  of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  class  of  men 
in  this  country  who  look  at  this  war  as  some 
of  us  in  the  Senate  have  looked  at  it.  I  refer 
to  the  men  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  talked  with  many  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men  who  have  served  in 
this  country  and  overseas,  wounded  men,  men 
who  have  been  crippled  in  their  country's 
cause.  I  have  yet  to  find  one  single  man 
who  claims  that  he  was  in  the  war  to  fight 
for  any  other  cause  than  the  cause  of  his 
country  and  to  defeat  the  Hun.  I  have  found 
no  crusader  spirit  amongst  any  of  the  men 
with  whom  I  have  talked.      On   the   contrary, 


I  have  found  a  strenuous  objection  on  the 
part  of  these  men  to  being  considered  cru- 
saders. They  are  not  the  talkers.  They  are 
the  men  who  have  done  the  job,  the  men  who 
have  made  possible  the  defeat  of  the  Central 
Powers.  All  of  the  glory-  that  comes  to  us 
through  this  war  comes  through  their  work, 
and  their  work  alone.  They  knew  for  what 
they  were  fighting.  They  fought  and  they 
are    entitled    to    be    heard. 

The  issue  comes  squarely  down  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  peopel  of  this  country 
went  into  this  war  and  carried  it  through  for 
the  purposes  proclaimed  by  the  President.  If 
the  President  is  right,  then  let  us  make  a 
peace  that  is  in  conformity  with  such  hu- 
manitarian purposes,  and  in  the  future  let  us 
govern  our  actions  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  that  these 
high  and  extremely  unselfish  purposes  de- 
mand; but  let  us  count  the  cost  when  we  are 
doing  so.  We  may  have  to  surrender  our 
sovereignty  as  a  nation ;  we  may  have  to  main- 
tain armies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  we  may 
have  to  finance  and  set  upon  their  feet  and 
sustain  the  less  fortunate  nations  of  the 
world.  What  does  it  matter?  It  is  all  in  the 
programme,  and  if  that  is  what  we  fought 
for,  we  should  be  making  but  a  poor  showing 
as  a  nation  if  we  balked  at  any  of  these 
things.  But  is  it  what  we  fought  for  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  fought  primarily  for  this 
country  and  only  incidentally  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  now  that  we  have  practically  ac- 
complished our  task  in  crushing  the  German 
menace,  are  we  not  justified  in  extricating 
ourselves  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  and 
as  soon  as  it  may  be  possible  from  the  present 
international  mix-up  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  to  ourselves  as  a  nation  that 
is  compatible  with  dignity  and  justice  and  a 
proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  ? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  decry  the 
work  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  already  given  him  credit  for  sincerity 
in  his  motives,  but  I  believe  that  his  ideals 
are  not  the  ideals  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  These  ideals,  it 
is  fair  to  state,  were  expressed  to  the  country 
during  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  because 
they  were  not  publicly  turned  down  by  the 
American  people  or  by  their  representatives 
in  Congress,  the  President  considers  that  the 
American  people  are  pledged  to  their  fulfill- 
ment. Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
never  understood  the  meaning  or  consequence 
of  the  ideals  and  policies  of  President  Wil- 
son. They  were  given  out  at  a  time  when  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  coun- 
try it  was  held  universally  to  be  an  unpar- 
donable sin  to  criticize  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  wonderful  catch  words 
and  phrases  of  the  President  caught  the  ear 
of  the  people,  but  did  not  catch  their  under- 
standing. That  they  were  binding  themselves 
to  an  irrevocable  policy  as  a  nation,  I  venture 
to  say,  never  occurred  to  any  but  the  Presi- 
dent's closest  advisers.  That  the  American 
peopel  are  bound  by  any  of  these  statements 
of  ideal  or  policy  is  to  me  inconceivable. 
They  certainly  never  were  bound  by  the  vastly 
different  declarations  of  the  President  during 
the  weary  months  before  we  went  into  the 
war.  But  enough  has  been  said  about  that 
already  and  far  better  said  that  I  can  say  it. 
I  speak  of  the  period  of  the  war  and  the 
period  now  following  the  war.  The  men  now 
in  the  saddle  and  doing  the  talking  in  this 
country  are  not  the  fighting  men.  Fighting 
men  are  not  given  to  much  talk.  It  is  very 
significant  that  in  France,  where  the  army  is 
near  the  seat  of  government,  there  is  little 
theoretical  talk  and  little  time  wasted  over  the 
development  of   impracticable   ideals. 

Men  who  have  seen  the  realities  of  war 
get  to  be  very  practical..  Nor  are  the  men 
from  whom  we  are  hearing  so  much  in  this 
country  the  men  who  carried  the  country  along 
during  the  war.  The  theorists,  the  idealists — 
the  people  especially  who  never  would  have 
had  us  go  into  the  war — are  now  in  the  front 
line  of  trenches,  and  loudly  and  vociferously 
are  they  contending  for  the  millennium.  But 
underneath  all  this  the  great  still  mass  of 
the  American  people  are  awaiting  their  time. 
With  us  as  their  representatives  in  this  body 
must  rest  the  ultimate  decision.  They  are  a 
patriotic  people.  They  never  would  have  con- 
sented to  go  to  war  had  they  not  believed 
their  country  to  be  in  danger.  Once  in  the 
war,  nothing  could  stop  them  from  keeping  on 
until  the  war  was  won,  and  by  their  steadfast 
insistence  on  winning  the  war  they  forced  the 
officials  of  this  government,  you  and  me  and 
all  other  officials,  to  speed  up  and  speed  up 
until  the  work  was  done.  This  great  onrush- 
ing  tide  was  not  led  by  us.  We  were  carried 
along  ahead  of  it.  And  now  that  the  job  is 
done  and  the  war  is  won,  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  want  peace,  and  they  want  it 
without  further  delay.  They  want  their  boys 
back  in  this  country  and  they  want  to  get 
back  to  the  work  that  they  were  doing  before 
the  war.  They  want  and  they  expect  their  rep- 
resentatives at  the  peace  conference  to  close 
matters  up  just  as  quickly  as  can  be  done,  and 
they  insist  that  these  representatives  shall  look 
after  the  material  interests  of  the  United 
States   just    as    the    material    interests   of    the 


rest  of  the  Allies  are  being  looked  after  by 
their  representatives.  They  feel  that  we  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  and  they  are  intensely 
proud  of  the  men  who  have  done  the  fighting; 
that  we  should  take  no  unfair  advantage  of 
any  other  nation,  and  that  neither  should  we 
sacrifice  any  advantage  that  fairly  belongs  to 
us.  Least  of  all  do  they  want  to  give  up  any 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  of  the  great 
natural  advantages  that  our  geographical  posi- 
tion gives  us  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  That  the  result  of  the  war  is  a  benefit 
to  civilization  they  are  glad  and  to  take  rea- 
sonable steps  to  make  future  wars  improbable 
they  are  willing,  but  to  have  the  responsibility 
and  burden  of  carrying  out  these  steps  placed 
on  their  shoulders  they  will  never  stand,  nor 
will  they  stand  for  any  plan  that  in  any  way 
affects  their^  sovereignty  as  a  nation  or  com- 
mits them  to  any  policy  of  internationalism. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  for  America  first,  and 
they  have  no  desire  nor  intention  to  wander 
very  far  from  the  faith  and  teachings  of 
their  fathers. 


Origin  of  "  Maverick." 

Retiring  Congressman  James  A.  Slayden 
has  contributed  a  statement  which  is  said  by 
4exicographers  to  be  the  last  word  on  the 
question  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  "mav- 
erick" cattle.    He  said: 

"Mr.  Maverick,  a  civil  engineer  by  pro- 
fession, like  most  enterprising  men  of  that 
day,  went  in  heavily  for  land  that  could 
then  be  bought  for  five  and  ten  cents  an  acre, 
and  he  never  engaged  in  any  ohter  busi- 
ness. 

"In  1845,  while  he  was  living  temporarily 
at  Decrows  Point,  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  a  neigh- 
bor who  owed  him  $1200  paid  the  debt  in 
cattle  at  $3  a  head.  He  did  not  want  the 
cattle,  but  took  them  and  put  them  in  charge 
of  some  negroes,  nominally  slaves,  but  essen- 
tially free,  and  with  his  family  returned  to 
San  Antonio.  The  cattle  remained  on  the 
Gulf  until  1853,  when  they  were  moved  up 
to  the  San  Antonio  River,  about  fifty  miles 
below  the  city  of  that  name,  and  continued 
in  the  vigilant  care  of  the  same  colored 
family. 

"Mr.  Maverick  was  so  occupied  with  public 
duties  and  other  private  affairs  that  he  gave 
no  attention  to  his  herds.  They  were  left, 
to  graze,  to  fatten  and  wander  away  at  will 
on  the  prairies.  His  unbranded  cattle  found 
on  the  range  were  referred  to  as  Maverick's, 
meaning  that  they  belonged  to  the  herd  of 
Mr.  Maverick.  They  were  so  neglected  that 
from  the  original  stock  of  400  taken  over  for 
debt  in  1845  he  still  had  just  that  number 
eleven  years  later,  when  he  sold  them  to  Mr. 
Tontant  de  Beauregard,  a  brother  of  the  Con- 
federate general,  from  whom  I  had  the  story 
as    well    as    from    members   of   the    family.     I 


PLUMBING  THE  DARKEST  DEPTH. 

There  are  all  degrees  of  ignorance  in  this 
world.  Rear-Admiral  Cary  T.  Grayson  be- 
lieves that  he  plumbed  to  the  very  depths  of 
this  condition,  however,  during  the  recent  trip 
of  the  George  Washington,  the  big  transport 
which  bore  the  President  and  his  party  to  the 
peace  conference. 

The  rear-admiral's  home  town  is  Culpeper, 
Virginia  (says  the  New  York  Herald),  and 
so  highly  does  he  esteem  this  metropolis  that 
on  the  several  occasions  when  he  has  ridden 
through  it  accompanying  a  presidential  tour- 
ing party  as  the  President's  physician,  a  pause 
has  been  made  at  Culpeper,  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  otherwise  been  omitted  from 
stopping  places,  in  honor  of  Rear-Admiral 
Grayson.  In  fact  "the  glory  that  was  Greece 
and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome,"  not  to  men- 
tion the  liveliness  of  New  York  and  the  ele- 
gance of  Washington,  have  been  powerless  to 
blot  from  Dr.  Grayson's  recollection  the  im- 
portance, the  supreme  importance,  the  over- 
whelming magnitude,  in  fact,  sir,  of  Culpeper,  , 
Virginia. 

The  disillusionment  of  this  favorite  son  of 
Culpeper  came  on  a  certain  breezy  morning 
on  board  the  George  Washington  when  the 
rear-admiral  ran  athwart  a  perfectly  good 
member  of  Uncle  Sam's  forces,  beaming, 
black,  and  stalwart,  who  had  been  doing  trans- 
port service  for  many  trips. 

There  was  something  warm  and  homelike  in 
his  expansive  smile  which  it  seemed  could 
have  flowered  only  under  Southern  skies. 

The  rear-admiral  paused  for  a  moment. 

"What  part  of  the  country  do  you  come 
from?"  he  demanded. 

"I'se  fum  Vuginia,  suh,"  replied  the  soldier, 
happily. 

"That  so,"  said  the  rear-admiral,  expanding 
still  more,  "why  I'm   from   Virginia,  myself." 

"Ever  been  to  Culpeper,"  he  added,  waiting 
with  bursting  pride  for  the  negro  to  respond 
in    an    admiring   affirmative. 

But  the  soldier  shook  his  head. 

"No,  suh,"  he  confessed.  "It's  jess  this  way, 
suh.  W'en  we's  ovah  theh  to  France  they 
don't  let  us  off  no  boats;  we  jess  tuhns  right 
roun'  and  comes  back  again,  so  I  never  been 
able  to  get  to  Culpepah,  suh."  That  was 
about  all. 


The  Bank  of  Service 

An  illuminative  measure  of  the  quality 
of  Anglo  service,  its  appreciation  by 
bankers  and  commercial  public  is  to 
be  found  in  the  record  of  our  growth: 

DEPOSITS 

April  28,  1909 $18,686,555.53 

DECEMBER  31,  1918.    72,334,406.22 

RESOURCES 

April  28,  1 909 $26, 1 56,224.32 

DECEMBER  31, 1918.   115,134,798.17 

We  invite  banks,  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals to  submit  their  banking  and 
investment  problems,  both  domestic  and 
foreigi,  assuring  them  of  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  our  experts. 


The  Anglo  &  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


have  seen  all  the  letters  that  were  written 
and  received  during  these  eleven  years  that 
referred  to  the  cattle  venture,  and  that  estab- 
lished the  accuracy  of  what  I  am  saying." 


Hopewell,  Virginia,  the  "wickedest  city." 
which  arose  out  of  nothing  like  a  town  of  the 
Klondike  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  has 
died  a  sudden  death.  The  great  powder  mills 
are  being  dismantled.  Forty  thousand  in- 
habitants of  the  town  have  begun  an  exodus. 
In  a  few  months  the  cornfields  from  which 
the  town  sprung  will  be  restored.  Only 
stories  of  unbelievable  vice  and  pistol  duels 
will  survive.  The  DuPonts  built  a  $75.- 
000,000  powder  plant  and  Hopewell  grew  up 
with  it  in  a  few  months.  Cornfields  sold  for 
$20,000  an  acre.  Dance  halls,  gambling 
rooms,  and  saloons  brought  desperate  men 
into  the  town.  Revolvers  were  a  part  of 
every  man's  equipment.  The  old  strong  arm 
law"  of  the  Wild  West  days  prevailed.  And 
now  the  inhabitants  are  scattering  to  the 
four   corners   of  the  countrv. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
108    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  -  Savings 

Resources    over    $  1 0,000,000 

A  general  banking  business 
transacted 

Commercial    and    Personal 

Checking   Accounts 

(large   and  small) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS : 
A.  LegaJJet . .  .Chairman  of  Board 

Leon  Bocqueraz President 

J.  M.  Dnpas Vice-President 

A.  Boosquel Secretarj 

W.F.Dan? Cashier 


The  San  Francisco 
Savings  and   Loan  Society 

(THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BANK) 

Savings  Commercial 

526    California    St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
MISSION  BRANCH     -     -     -     -     Mission  and  21st  Streets 
PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    Clemen!  and  7lh  Ave. 
HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Haighl  and  Behedere  Streets 

December  31st.  1918 
Assets $58,893,078.42 

Deposits M.35S.496.50 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,336,411.92 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 295.618.00 

Officers:  John  A. Buck,  President:  Geo.Tourny. 
Vice-Pres.  and  Manager;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt, Vice- 
President  and  Cashier;  E.T.  Kruse.  Vice-Pres.; 
William  Herrmann.  Assistant  Cashier;  A.  H. 
Muller,  Secretary:  Wm.  D.  Newhouse,  Assistant 
Secretary;  Goodfellow.  Eells.  Moore  &  Orrick, 
General  Attorneys- 
Board  of  Directors:  John  A.  Buck.  Geo.Tourny. 
E.T.  Kruse,  A.  H.R.Schmidt.  T.N.  Walter.  IT  ngh 
Goodfellow.  A.  Haas.  E.  N.  Van  Berp< 
Dollar.  E.  A.  Christenson.L.S.  Sherman. 
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"The  Glory  of  the  Coming" 

By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 


•' — the   glorious   stand   of   the 
Grand     Army     of     the     free 
peoples — " 

$i-75 

February  Sale  of  Books.    Re- 
ductions of  45  to  SO  per  cent,  on 
many  worthy  books. 


giv/lAa^liUlV^.  Jne 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Old  Huntsman  ■ 
A    ready    distinctive    book    of    poems    is    a 
rare    thing.      Yet    we    are    convinced    that    in 
"The      Old     Huntsman"      Mr.      Sassoon     has 
achieved  distinctiveness. 

A  more  heterogeneous  poetical  work  by  one 
author  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Some 
of  the  poems  sing  daintily  of  a  pale,  shim- 
mering beauty;  others  are  almost  savagely 
brutal  in  their  stark  realism.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  dreamer  proclaiming  the 
glories  of  nature;  on  the  other,  the  soldier 
portraying  the  gross  realities  of  war.  And 
the  predominating  note  of  the  book  is  in- 
tensely realistic.  Life  in  the  trenches  is  de- 
picted for  us  so  graphically  that  we  can  almost 
hear  the  shrapnel  bursting;  the  hardships  and 
the  cruelties  of  war  are  painted  so  vividly  that 
we  feel  them  almost  as  part  of  our  own 
lives ;  and  we  are  introduced,  with  an  oc- 
casional touch  of  grim  humor,  to  some  of  the 
ironies  of  the  battlefield.  Yet  although  in 
places  the  book  is  bleakly  pessimistic,  we  can 
hear  above  all  the  voice  of  the  author  an- 
nouncing that  for  him  at  least  "music  dawned 
above  despair." 

While  in  a  few  of  the  poems  there  seem  to 
be  faint  echoes  of  Victorianism  and  Ro- 
manticism, still  on  the  whole  Mr.  Sassoon  has 
aligned  himself  with  the  modern  school  of 
poets  who  confine  themselves  to  rigid  realities 
and  use  the  language  of  every  day.  His  style 
is  rigorous  and  virile;  at  times  rough,  at  times 
delicately  graceful ;  in  one  place,  for  example, 
he  speaks  of  "Lung  Tonic.  Mustard,  Liver 
Pills,  and  Beer,"  and  in  another  of  "Yellow 
lilies  islanded  in  light."  Throughout  the  book 
he  displays  a  remarkable  power  of  expres- 
sion; and  while  he  occasionally  resorts  to 
words  that  are  trite,  still  he  often  grips  us 
by  his  marked  originality  of  phrasing.  A 
few  of  his  poems  are  commonplace;  a  few  are 
trivial ;  a  few  are  no  more  than  rhythmical 
prose ;  but  so  many  of  them  flash  with  power, 
beauty,  and  originality  that  Mr.  Sassoon  must 
be  ranked  as  a  true  poet,  and  his  work  must 
compel  the  attention   of  all   lovers  of  poetry. 

The  Old  Huntsman.  By  Siegfried  Sassoon. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2  net. 


Lustra. 

In  judging  the  "Lustra"  of  Ezra  Pound  one 
is  again  confronted  with  the  controversy  be- 
tween free  verse  and  the  old  type  of  poetry. 
But,  without  prejudice  to  free  verse  writers 
as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  considerable  stretching  of  the  im- 
agination to  regard  the  larger  part  of  Ezra 
Pound's  work  as  poetry.  At  least,  if  it  is 
poetry,  then  it  is  doubtful  if  poetry  ever  was 
written  by  Tennyson  or  Shelley.  Most  of 
Mr.  Pound's  so-called  poems  are  mere  jumbles 
of  words,  arbitrarily  chopped  into  lines  of  in- 
definite length.  Were  it  not  that  one  or  two 
of  his  verses  contain  the  hint  of  a  melodious 
rhythm,  one  would  wonder  whether  Mr.  Pound 
has  the  slightest  conception  of  what  true 
poetry  is. 

However,  one  might  forgive  the  author  the 
roughness  of  his  lines,  and  his  commonplace, 
prosaic  phrasing,  if  he  had  anything  to  say 
that  would  justify  such  a  style.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  his  verses  are  as  barren  in  thought 
as  in  beauty.  Most  of  the  time  he  merely  tries 
to  be  funny,  and  sometimes  he  almost  suc- 
ceeds. Occasionally  he  has  an  idea  that  one 
feels  would  be  worth  expressing ;  and  one  re- 
grets that  he  gives  it  an  impossible  form. 
When  he  strives  to  be  epigramraatical  he 
usually  fails,  possibly  because  he  does  not 
pause  to  consider  whether  epigrams  may  not 
be  most  effective  when  given  a  regular 
rhythm,  and  a  rhyme  to  reinforce  the  thought. 
Perhaps  if  Pope  had  striven  to  write  epi- 
grams in  free  verse  he  would  have  been  no 
more   successful   than   Mr.    Pound. 

T.iis  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Pound's  work 
has  not  cleverness  and  traces  of  beauty.  But 
th<  cleverness  is  usually  ruined  in  the  ex- 
V  ssion,  and  the  beauty  is  lost  amid  a  mass  of 
mi  'iness.      The    selections    from    Mr.    Pound's 


book  which  one  feels  to  be  best  worth  reading 
are  those  declared  to  be  translations  from  the 
Chinese.  These  contain  some  excellent  de- 
scription, and  the  suggestion  of  interesting 
stories.  There  are  also  some  translations 
from  Heine,  some  of  which  are  beautiful, 
but  most  of  which  bear  the  impress  of  Mr. 
Pound's  own  style  of  writing. 

Lustra.      By    Ezra  Pound.      New    York:    Alfred 
A.    Knopf;    $1.50    net. 


Essays  and  Addresses. 
This  volume  contains  eight  essays  and  ad- 
dresses by  the  Right  Honorable  Viscount 
Bryce,  all  of  them  dealing  with  war  topics, 
the  earlier  ones  "writen  to  convey  to  foreign 
readers  a  concise  and  so  far  as  possible  un- 
biased account  of  the  motives  and  temper, 
the  views  and  moral  judgments  with  which 
Britain  was  prosecuting  the  war  at  a  time 
when  its  issue,  though  certain  to  themselves, 
appeared  doubtful  to  many  foreign  observers." 
The  concluding  essay  is  devoted  to  the  Peace 
League,  and  is  therefore  of  timely  impor- 
tance. It  need  not  be  said  that  the  author 
gives  the  project  his  approval  while  in  no 
way  minimizing  the  formidable  difficulties  and 
obstacles  that  confront  it.  For  example,  we 
must  ask  if  it  will  be  possible  to  trust  the 
members  of  a  league.  Will  they  "play  up"? 
The  new  government  of  Russia  repudiated  the 
solemn  obligations  of  its  predecessor,  and  not 
only  abandoned  the  conflict,  but  actively  aided 
the  enemies  of  its  Allies.  Is  there,  can  there 
be,  any  stability  in  a  national  promise?  May 
we  expect  a  continuity  of  obligation?  We 
must  take  the  risk,  says  Lord  Bryce.  Perhaps 
the  new  democracies  will  have  a  sense  of 
honor  not  possessed  by  despots  and  oligar- 
chies. At  least  we  must  not  let  slip  an  oppor- 
tunity,   however   slight. 

Essays  and  Addresses  in  War-Time.  By  Vis- 
count Bryce.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

A  Champion  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Maurice  Low's  interpretation  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  is  a  noteworthy  contribution  to 
our  political  literature.  The  author,  for  many 
years  a  leading  London  correspondent  in 
Washington,  has  the  advantage  in  dealing 
with  his  subject  of  familiarity  with  American 
political  history  of  recent  years  and  at  the 
same  time  of  detachment  therefrom.  To  both 
of  these  advantages  he  himself  lays  claims  in 
undertaking  his  task.  The  reader,  however, 
will  not  escape  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Low  is 
a  very  strong  partisan  and  that  he  is  seeking 
to   establish   a   preconceived   theory. 

The  "Interpretation"  is  far  less  crude  than 
"The  Real  Colonel  House,"  but  it  presents 
many  of  the  same  characteristics.  It  starts 
out  with  the  assumption  that  its  subject  is  a 
very  great  man  and  proceeds  to  interpret  all 
the  divergent  and  even  contradictory'  facts 
concerning  his  activities  and  utterances  in 
the   light  of  this  assumption. 

To  the  author  Mr.  Wilson  is  at  the  same 
time  a  prophet,  an  idealist,  and  a  statesman. 
He  makes  much  of  Mr.  Wilson's  schoolboy 
work  on  congressional  government  and  his 
theory  that  Congress  had  wrongfully  arro- 
gated to  itself  powers  that  belonged  to  the 
President.  He  sees  in  Mr.  Wilson's  theory 
that  the  President  should  occupy  the  position 
of  responsible  premier,  dictating  measures  to 
a  Congress  that  is  merely  a  consultative  coun- 
cil, wisdom  justified  by  the  event.  In  his 
anxiety  to  show  the  consistency  of  his  hero 
and  his  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  how- 
ever, he  fails  to  point  out,  not  only  that  this 
deprives  Congress  of  its  constitutional  rights 
to  be  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment but  also  the  fact  that  the  President,  as 
premier,    is    not    responsible,    but    holds    office 


irrespective  of  the  majority  of  Congress.  He 
also  glosses  over  the  questionable  means  em- 
ployed by  the  President  to  attain  his  ascend- 
ancy over  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  author  is  most  interesting  when  he 
comes  to  the  President's  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  war  and  America's  participation 
in  it.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  in  proving  his  case, 
he  proves  too  much.  To  support  the  Tightness 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  declaration  of  neutrality  he 
quotes  the  similar  declaration  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of 
war.  Then  he  omits  to  correct  this  by  also 
quoting  Colonel  Roosevelt's  further  statement 
of  a  few  weeks  later,  when,  having  recognized 
clearly  the  moral  issues  involved,  he  corrects 
earlier  hasty  announcement  and  speaks  out 
clearly  and  fearlessly.  It  is  an  injustice  to 
the  great  American  that  comes  with  ill  grace 
from   an   Englishman   at  this   time. 

Mr.  Low  maintains  that  President  Wilson 
saw  the  moral  issues  involved  in  the  war  as 
soon  as  any  one,  but  that  he  had  also  to  recog- 
nize that  the  American  people  were  divided, 
and  he  must  act  accordingly ;  that  a  little 
later  he  was  convinced  that  we  should  eventu- 
ally have  to  go  to  war,  but  that  we  must 
wait  until  our  people  were  united  in  that  re- 
solve; that  looking  to  this  end  he  deliberately 
roused  the  people  and  united  them  by  placing 
our  going  to  war  upon  the  high  plane  of 
service  to  humanity.  But  while  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  prove  all  this,  he  at  the  same  tims 
shows  that  the  President  all  the  time  and  up 
to  the  last  moment  hoped  to  keep  out  of  war. 

Mr.  Wilson  will  doubtless  be  edified  when 
he  reads  the  book  and  sees  the  motives  and 
ideals  that  are  read  into  his  acts  and  utter- 
ances. It  may  remind  him  of  the  New  Re- 
public editorial  that  gave  an  idealistic  inter- 
pretation to  his  yielding  to  the  demands  oi 
the  railway  brotherhoods  on  the  eve  of  elec 
tion. 

Woodrow  Wilson:  An  Intekprktatki*.  By  A. 
Maurice  Low.  New  York:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;    $2. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Paris,"  by  Gertrude  Hauck  Vonne  (  Neale 
Publishing  Company;  $1.50),  is  a  description 
of  a  trip  to  Paris  undertaken  just  before  the 
war  and  now  published  for  the  benefit  of  sol- 
diers who  find  themselves  in  "the  magic  city 
by  the  Seine."  Mrs.  Vonne  is  a  quite  compe- 
tent guide.  She  has  a  knowledge  of  Paris  as 
it  is,  and  as  it  was  through  the  centuries  of 
the  building  of  its  history. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  published 
"Merchandizing,"  by  Archer  Wall  Douglas. 
The  volume  deals  lucidly  with  such  topics  as 
buying,  the  care  of  stock,  ordering,  holiday 
goods,  selling,  financial  factors,  distribution, 
and  advertising.     Price,  $1. 

"The  Philosophy  of  Christ's  Temptation,'' 
by  George  Stephen  Painter,  Ph.  D.  (Sherman. 
French  &  Co.;  $1.50),  is  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain certain  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
narrative  by  an  appeal  to  human  psychological 
experience.  But  he  seems  himself  to  fall 
into  some  of  the  dogmas  that  he  would  avoid. 
For  example,  he  says  that  Christ  was  not 
tempted  by  a  literal  devil,  "for  there  is  no 
such   devil."     How  does  he  know   that  ? 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Captain  Jack  Turner,  Canadian  poet  and 
author  of  "Buddy's  Blighty  and  Other  Verses 
from  the  Trenches,"  is  in  Siberia  with  the 
Sixteenth  Field  Company,  Canadian  En- 
gineers, of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force. 

The  flaming  spirit   and   the  exalted  patriot- 
ism that  have  made  Premier  Clemenceau  one 


- 

All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square                    San  Francisco 

THE   HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

707  Market  Si.       152  Kearny  St.       22  Third  St. 

Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand 
books  in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will 
convince  you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
We  buy  libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See 
us  before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  2294. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVER 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
800k  Shop"  at  2  Tillman  Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Sutter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  sold  and  hunted  for  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS 


of  the  most  remarkable  figures  of  the  war! 
and  an  impersonation  of  the  spirit  of  the  [I 
whole  of  France  shine  through  every  page II 
of  the  volume  of  his  speeches  and  articles,  I 
"France  Facing  Germany,"  which  E.  P.  Dut-1 
ton  &  Co.   have  just  published. 

Lieutenant  Conihgsby  Dawson,  author  ofD 
"Carry  On,"  "The  Glory  of  the  Trenches,"  I 
"Out  to  Win."  etc.,  recently  married  Mrs. 
Helen  Wright-Clark,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peter 
Campbell  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Lieuten- 
ant Dawson  plans  to  sail  for  England  with 
Mrs.  Dawson  immediately  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  new  book,  "Living  Bayonets:  A 
Record  of  the   Last  Push." 

The  advance  sale  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's 
"Wild  Youth  and  Another,"  just  published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  has  exceeded 
all  expectations.  The  first  large  edition  prom- 
ises shortly  to  be  exhausted. 


Are  YOU  Storing 

Wines  and  Liquors  for 

the  Future? 


Folks  out  of  town  are  showing 
more  wisdom  and  have  an  eye 
to  the  future.  If  you  don't  hurry, 
you  may  be  left.  This  is  so.  Private 
parties   are  buying  very  liberally. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS 


The  Cotswolds. 
So  far  as  we  know  there  has  never  before 
been  a  book  about  the  Cotswolds,  the  hilly 
country  of  Gloucestershire  in  the  west  oi 
England.  We  did  not  even  know  that  there 
was  a  "slow,  rumbling  Gloucestershire  voice," 
but  all  this  and  much  more  is  told  us  by  L. 
Allen  Harker,  who  writes  this  collection  of 
tales  or  character  sketches  of  a  country  and 
a  people  that  evidently  have  his  heart.  They 
are  not  pretentious  stories.  They  are  largely 
innocent  of  plot.  But  they  have  a  certain 
artistic  distinctiveness  that  makes  them  well 
worth  while  and  that  will  certainly  recom- 
mend them  to  those  who  have  a  home  memory 
of  the  Cotswold  hills.  There  are  twenty  of 
these  stories  of  nearly  equal  merit  and  marked 
alike  by  feeling  and  careful  craftsmanship. 

Children  of  the  Dear  Cotswold.     By  L.  Allen 
Harker.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Luxemburg. 

Luxemburg,  like  Belgium,  was  overrun  by 
the  Germans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Unlike  Belgium,  she  had  no  army  with  which 
to  defend  herself.  Her  pacifism  gave  her  nei- 
ther immunity  nor  glory.  She  became  a  non- 
entity and  will  possibly  be  extinguished  as  a 
national  unit.  Luxemburg  measures  999 
square  miles  and  she  has  a  population  of 
259,891.  Like  Belgium,  she  had  been  neu- 
tralized by  the  great  powers.  That  is  to  say 
a  "league  of  nations"  of  that  day  had  guaran- 
teed her  independence  and  safety.  It  availed 
her  nothing. 

Luxemburg  has  had  a  varied  career.  She 
has  been  ruled  by  Burgundians,  Austrians, 
and  Spaniards.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  as- 
signed Luxemburg  to  the  Netherlands,  but  as 
one  of  the  states  of  the  German  confedera- 
tion. The  arrangement  was  an  impossible 
one,  and  in  1868  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg became  the  ward  of  the  powers,  the  final 
clause  of  the  treaty  reading,  "The  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  is  an  independent,  in- 
divisible, unalterable,  and  permanently  neu- 
tral state.  No  cession,  no  exchange,  no  ac- 
cession of  territory  can  take  place  except 
through  the  enactment  of  a  law."  The  sanc- 
tity of  such  a  treaty  was  shown  in  1914  when 
the  German  armies  occupied  Luxemburg  with- 
out apology  or  compunction. 

All  this  and  much  more  is  well  set  forth 
by  Miss  Ruth  Putnam,  whose  careful  com- 
pilation supplies  us  with  precisely  the  in- 
formation that  we  need  for  the  comprehension 
of  a  pressing  problem.     She  gives  us  a  con- 


nected and  consecutive  narrative  with  maps 
and  illustrations,  and  one  so  clearly  written 
as  to  form  an  invaluable  guide. 

Luxemburg  and  Her  Neighbors.     By  Ruth  Put- 
nam.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50. 


New  Books  Received. 


Mrs.  Private  Peat.     By  Herself.     Indianapolis: 
The    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.50. 
Some  reminiscences. 

Another    Sheaf.      By   John    Galsworthy.      New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.50. 
War  essays. 

Automobile  Liability.     Bv  John  A.  Post.     New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co. 
How  to  deal  with  it. 

Counter-Attack   and    Other    Poems.      By    Sieg- 
fried Sassoon.     New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Raemakers'    Cartoon    History    of    the    War. 
New  York:    The  Century  Company;   $1.75. 
Volume  II. 

Captain     Marraday's     Marhiage.      By     Thomas 
Cobb.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.40. 
A  novel. 

The  German  Myth.  By  Gustave  Myers.  New 
York:    Boni   &  Liveright;    $1. 

The  falsity  o£  Germany's  "Social  Progress" 
claims. 

Pan-Prussianism.  By  Charles  William  Super, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  The  Neale  Publish- 
ing   Company;    $1.25. 

Its  methods  and  its  fruits. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture. Edited  bv  William  Peterfield  Trent,  M.  A., 
LL.  D.,  John  Erskine,  Ph.  D.,  Stuart  P.  Sherman, 
Ph.  D..  Carl  Van  Doren,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $3.50. 

In    three    volumes. 

The  English  Village.  By  Julia  Patton.  New 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 

A  study  of  the  village  in  English  literature  from 
1750  to  1S50. 

The  Unbroken  Tradition.  By  Nora  Connolly. 
New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright. 

An  account  of  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1916. 

France  Facing  Germany.  Translated  by  Ernest 
Hunter  Wright.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $2. 

Speeches  and  articles  by  Georges  Clemenceau. 

Fighting  the  Spoilsmen.  Bv  William  Dudley 
Foulke,  LL.  D.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;  $2. 

Reminiscences  of  the  movement  for  civil  service 
reform  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  18S3  down 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war. 

The  Chaos  in  Europe.  By  Frederick  Moore. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 

A  consideration  of  the  political  destruction  that 
has  taken  place  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  and  of  the 
international  policies  of  America. 


August  2$,   1918. 


GEO.  W.  PERKINS 
71  Broadway- 
New  York 

Shasta   Water  Company, 

San  Francisco,  California — 
Gentlemen  :  While  Mr.  Perkins  was  in  California  a  few  weeks  ago,  he 
tried  your  "Shasta  Ginger  Ale"  and  liked  it  very-  much  indeed.  We  have  tried 
to  get  it  at  two  or  three  of  the  leading  places  in  New  York  City,  but  without 
success.  Would  it  be  possible  to  ship  three  cases  of  this  Ginger  Ale  to  Mr. 
Perkins  at  his  home  at  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  New  York  City,  or  if  there  is  a 
nearby  place  where  we  could  get  it,  please  advise  us.  If  you  decide  to  ship 
the  Ginger  Ale  from  San  Francisco,  kindly  see  that  the  bill  is  sent  to  this 
office  and  the  matter  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Please  note  that  the  cases 
of  Ginger  Ale  should  be  shipped  direct  to  Mr.  Perkins'  home,  addressed  as 
follows ;  "Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  New  York  City." 
Very  truly  yours,  M.  Kihm, 

Secretary  to  Mr.  Perkins. 


MYSTEREY  IS  UNSOLVED. 

The  world  mystery  of  La  Libre  Belgique, 
the  patriotic  Brussels  paper  which  made  its 
appearance  every  week  during  the  four  years 
of  German  occupation,  will  never  be  solved, 
its  unknown  authors  announce  in  its  farewell 
number. 

The  regular  appearance  of  La  Libre  Bel- 
gique was  a  source  of  anger  and  mortifica- 
tion to  the  German  administrators  of  the  Bel- 
gian capital,  who  were  forced  to  see  it  come 
from  the  presses  weekly  and  never  were  able 
to  determine  where  it  was  printed  nor  who 
were  its  publishers.  And  in  no  issue  during 
all  that  time  did  the  paper  fail  to  assail  in 
biting  language  the  brutality  of  the  German 
oppressors  nor  to  proclaim  unflinching  faith 
in  the  future  liberation  of  the  Belgian  people, 
and  to  urge  resistance  to  the  invaders  to  the 
last  ditch. 

In  the  last  number,  issued  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  armistice,  La  Libre 
Belgique  has  this  to  say : 

"Many  thrilling  incidents  might  be  told,  but 
a  history  of  La  Libre  Belgique  is  not  possible. 
The  work  of  free  lances  in  whom  every  senti- 
ment of  good-will  and  of  patriotism  found 
their  expression,  it  is  better  that  the  mystery 
which  contributed  so  greatly  to  their  power 
should  remain.  Journalists  of  fortune,  we  al- 
ways promised  ourselves  to  cease  fire  on  the 
day  when  journalism  here  ceased  to  be  a  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  when  our  regular  troops  of 
the  press  should  enter  again  the  battle. 

"'Our  mission  accomplished,  we  are  willing 
to  step  aside.     We  had  sworn  that  the  German 


would  find  us  confronting  him  till  the  last  day. 
We  have  faithfully  fulfilled  the  promise." 

Throughout  its  stressful  career  La  Libre 
Belgique  never  lost  sight  of  the  importance  of 
humor.  On  its  front  page  the  price  of  the 
paper  was  given  as :  "Elastic,  from  zero  to 
infinity-;  subscribers  are  requested  not  to  pass 
this  latter  limit."  The  offices  were  given 
as  "installed  in  an  automobile  cellar."  The 
telegraphic  address  was  set  forth  as  being 
"Kommandatur-Brussels." 


Judges  of  the  High  Court  in  England,  who 
are  the  highest-paid  legal  dignitaries,  wejr 
what  are  known  as  "full-bottom  dress  wigs." 
These  wigs  have  long  flaps  at  the  side  that 
fall  over  the  front  of  each  shoulder.  Each 
flap  is  adorned  with  rows  upon  rows  of  curls. 
The  top  of  this  type  of  wig  is  a  mass  of 
short,  dirty  gray,  frizzy,  upright  hairs.  A 
High  Court  judge's  wig  costs  anything  from 
£15  to  £30.  It  is  made  of  bleached  horse- 
hair, and  will  last  for  many  years,  although 
the  services  of  a  wig-maker  are  commissioned 
periodically  to  recurl  the  curls  and  refrizzle 
the  frizzy  part.  Correspondingly  shorter  and 
smaller  wigs  are  worn  by  lesser  judges — those 
presiding  over  the  lower  courts.  They  are 
termed  "bob-wigs,"  reach  just  above  the  ears, 
and  have  no  imposing  side-flaps.  Also  they 
have  only  two  little  vertical  curls  at  each 
side,  the  rest  of  the  wig  being  frizzled.  The 
best  "bob-wigs"  cost  the  judges  about  £10 
each,  but  the  cheaper  ones  can  be  bought  for 
about  £5.  Wigs  worn  by  criminal  judges  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  civil  judges  by 
a  little  patch   of  black  horsehair   on  the  top. 


•*  ^J         \  **      ANNOUNCING 

wmmmmmmmmi^^^^^a  A  New  Member  of  Our  Staff 

Mr.  Bert  Leston  Taylor 

Who  Will  Conduct 

A  Line  o '  Type  or  Two 

Daily  in  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

LEADING  NEWSPAPER  of  the  PACIFIC  COAST 

Mr.  Taylor  is  considered  one  of  the  foremost  humorists  in  this  country, 
and  was  the  first1' 'colyum'" conductor.  The  Line  o'  Type  or  Two  is  his 
own  creation  —  a  daily  column  of  comment  and  contributions,  serious 
and  humorous, mostly  humorous.  "  The  Line"  is  known  to  thousands  of 
readers,  and  after  the  front  page,  is  the  most  read  portion  of  the  paper. 

The  Line  o'  Type  or  Two  will  appear  in  a  few  days,  and  be  a 
daily  feature  thereafter.    Watch  for  it. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


February  15,  1919. 


"THE  MASTER." 

Anatole  France  has  said,  ''People  are  some- 
times blamed  for  speaking  of  themselves,  and 
vet  it  is  the  subject  of  which  they  treat  of 
best."  I  thought  Herman  Bahrs  "The  Mas- 
ter"— presented  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  by 
the  Maitland  Players — a  very  interesting  play, 
and  I  wondered  if,  in  the  character  of  Arthur 
Wessley.  the  man  who  tried  to  reduce  the 
conduct  of  life  to  a  mathematical  principle, 
the  Austrian  playwriter  was  not  seeking  to 
embody  in  a  dramatic  character  some  of  the 
rash  conceptions  of  his  early  youth.  What 
his  conception  of  life  now  is  we  may  gain 
some  idea  of  when  he  says  ".  -  -  life,  which 
so  intermingles  hope  and  despair,  the  pre- 
visions of  destiny  and  the  absurdities  of 
chance,  necessity,  and  free  will,  law  and  whim, 
favor  and  spite,  that  it  is  peculiarly  the  ex- 
perience of  our  time  to  question  whether  our 
existence  be  tragic,  against  which  view  our 
daily  life  warns  us;  or  a  senseless  jest,  to 
which  our  pride  will  never  submit ;  or  a  pleas- 
ant, disturbed  dream,  which,  again,  is  too 
weighty,  too  terrible  a  burden  for  our  con- 
sciousness." 

A  man  who  writes  thus  assuredly  has  some- 
thing to  say  in  the  serious  drama.  We  know, 
from  "The  Concert."  how  brilliantly  this 
dramatist  can  handle  a  comedy  theme.  "The 
Master"  is  written  in  a  di  fferent  mood,  al- 
though it,  too,  treats  of  marital  irregularities 
In  fact  if  we  except  a  few  military  and  so- 
cialistic dramas,  that  seems  to  be  the  sole 
theme  of  Austrian  drama. 

"'The  Master,"  then,  has  evolved  his  mathe- 
matical rule  of  life,  which  finally  breaks  down. 
A  brilliantly  successful  surgeon  and  the  head 
of  a  hospital  in  which  by  disdaining  the  rules 
of  the  prevailing  schools  of  surgery  he  suc- 
ceeds in  curing  thousands  of  sufferers,  he 
dominates  every  one  around  him  :  his  staff  of 
assistants,  his  nurses,  clerks,  and  his  wife. 
who  is  a  nurse  in  the  hospital.  The  dramatist 
has  provided  in  the  character  of  a  Japanese 
interne  some  one  with  whom  "the  master" 
may  discuss  his  ideas.  These  discussions 
would  never  be  listened  to  with  any  patience 
by  the  juvenile-minded  average  audience  in  an 
average  theatre.  They  were,  however,  heard 
with  absorbing  attention  by  the  audience  at  the 
St.  Francis  Little  Theatre  on  Monday  evening. 
I  can  not  say  that  the  philosophy  of  life  thus 
discussed  is  made  wholly  clear ;  but  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  seems  to  be  that  the  cold 
intellectualist,  no  matter  how  supremely  he 
dominates  through  will,  mentality,  and  insensi- 
bility to  unselfishness,  can  not  prevent  his 
puppets  from  yielding  to  the  sudden  assaults 
of  emotion  which  he  scorns  and  condemns. 
Dr.  Rokoro.  the  Japanese,  unfolds  the  Oriental 
theory,  which  is  that  it  is  better  to  yield  up 
life  itself  rather  than  live  that  life  without 
emotion.  Di.  Wessley  proudly  proves  his 
theory  by  refusing  to  make  a  scene  and  expel 
his  wife  from  his  life  when  her  infidelity  to 
him  is  publicly  proved,  but  when,  in  spite  of 
his  moderation,  she  coldly  abandons  him,  and 
he  suffers,  he  finds  that  the  breakdown  of  his 
rule  of  philosophy  has  come. 

The  length  of  the  cast  necessitated  a  tempo- 
rary augmentation  of  the  regular  company, 
and  Mr.  Maitland  is  to  be  complimented  on 
the  result.  Highly  creditable  stage  director- 
ship was  evidenced  by  the  general  work  of  the 
company,  which  felt  the  challenge  to  which 
players  always  respond  when  there  is  real 
characterization  in   a  play. 

Mr.  Maitland  was  at  his  best  in  the  role 
of  the  coolly  didactic  but  brilliant  logician  who 
kinged  it  so  absolutely  in  his  private  realm. 
Miss  Harvey  interestingly  expressed  the  inner 
bitterness  of  a  wife  whose  instinctive  woman- 
liness has  been  rigidly  repressed.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison presented  a  very  creditable  character 
sketch  of  the  young  Japanese  doctor.  Miss 
Sisson  grasped  the  essentials  in  the  mood  of 
the  girl  who.  as  a  discarded  mistress,  half 
loved  and  half  hated  her  former  lover,  and 
file  remainder  of  the  players  were  successful 
lading  out  the  dramatist's  conception  of 
the  group  of  characters  revolving  around  his 
interesting  protagonist 

The  profound  attention  of  the  audience  was 

3  grateful  reward  to  the  players.  Mr.  Maitland 

himse'f  probably  recognizing  that,  artistically. 

he   was   making   one   of  his  most   pronounced 

succ=  sses.     He  contributed  to  the  role  an  ap- 

te  physical  impersonation  of  the  hand- 

■  .     heartless    egoist   who    discussed 

Jeas   concerning   marital   in6delities   with 


a  sort  of  chill  refinement.  A  man  with  thick 
jowls  and  a  bull  neck  would  have  ruined  the 
role,  whereas  Mr.  Maitland,  although  not  in 
general  a  particularly  versatile  actor,  in  this 
rdle  made  himself  accepted  both  physically 
and  in  some  respects  mentally  as  the  ideal  of 
the  character  impersonated. 

Attentive  though  the  audience  was.  they  be- 
came almost  breathless  during  this  discus- 
sion between  the  two  doctors.  Herman  Bahr 
does  not  trouble  himself  in  the  least  about 
questions  of  conventional  morality.  But  he 
is  deeply  interested  in  portraying  the  emo- 
tional reaction  of  his  characters  when  suf- 
fering from  the  defection  of  their  mates.  In 
this  he  is  a  true  son  of  Austria,  and  if  Schnitz- 
ler  can  be  said  to  be  a  school  Herman  Bahr 
belongs  to  it 

What  in  the  world  he  means,  however,  by 
the  attitude  of  Dr.  Rokoro,  the  Japanese  doc- 
tor, is  beyond  me.  Dr.  Rokoro  showed  in- 
tense indignation — of  a  purely  abstract  nature, 
apparently — when  any  condemnation  was  pro- 
nounced against  the  unfaithful  wife  for  giving 
herself  to  her  lover.  This,  in  an  Oriental, 
seems  inconceivable,  for  do  not  Orientals  re- 
serve to  themselves  supremely  the  right  of 
execution  on  an  unfaithful  wife?  I  am  sure 
that  many  in  the  audience  felt  mystified  by 
this   unelucidated   point. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


BACK  TO   PRE-WAR  JOBS. 


At  the  great  British  national  factories  and 
controlled  establishments  which  have  been 
making  munitions  during  the  war  particulars 
are  being  collected  as  to  what  the  women 
workers  intend  or  hope  to  do  in  the  future. 

A  report  from  a  large  Yorkshire  factory  is 
typical  of  the  women  and  girls  who  have  left. 
More  than  a  third  have  gone  into  the  textile 
trade,  a  tenth  into  tailoring,  four  out  of 
every  hundred  into  domestic  service  and  two 
out  of  every  hundred  into  hospitals,  shops, 
and  laundries. 

Of  those  left  at  the  factory,  more  than  a 
third  are  textile  workers  I  says  the  London 
Mail),  about  a  ninth  are  married  and  intend 
going  home,  and  the  others — about  half  of  the 
whole — are  soldiers*  wives  and  widows  whose 
immediate  future  is  uncertain. 

At  the  famous  national  factory  at  Gretna 
the  6000  women  workers  are  being  discharged 
at  the  rate  of  500  a  week.  Many  of  the 
better  type  are  stated  to  be  entering  domestic 
service.  There  seems  to  be  less  feeling 
against  domestic  service  in  Scotland  than  in 
England. 

In  a  Worcestershire  factory  a  third  of  the 
women  are  married  and  intend  to  return  to 
their  homes;  while  half  the  total  workers  are 
expected  to  be  absorbed  in  their  former  work 
in  the  brickyards  or  at  chain-making  or  nail- 
making. 

On  Tyneside  it  is  reported  that  there  are 
"very  few  openings  for  women  workers," 
and  in  Kent  the  only  demand  is  for  domestic 
workers.  At  an  Essex  factors'  12  per  cent  of 
the  women  have  been  discharged  to  return  to 
their  former  occupations.  At  a  Monmouth- 
shire factory  3  per  cent  of  the  discharged 
women  are  going  back  home,  and  the  only 
openings  for  the  others  are  in  the  tailoring 
and  bookbinding  trades  and  as  shop  assistants. 


Austria's  War  History. 

In  order  to  keep  a  true  and  authentic 
record  of  the  great  world  war,  Austria  a 
year  ago  requested  the  burgomaster  of  even- 
town  and  city,  both  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
to  record  events  and  occurrences  during  the 
conflict  in  their  various  communities. 

According  to  a  German  newspaper,  this 
will  constitute  a  tremendous  amount  of  au- 
thentic material  from  which  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  war  can  be  written  in  the 
future.  The  idea  is  to  learn  how  each  town 
and  city  suffered  during  the  war,  the  food 
the  population  had,  what  they  ate,  drank,  and 
wore ;  how  many  from  each  community  went 
to  the  front,  how  many  were  wounded  and 
how  many  died,  and  anything  of  interest  re- 
lating immediately  to  the  struggle. 

This  material  is  to  be  sent  to  the  public 
librarian  at  Vienna,  who  will  compile  it  and 
file  it  so  as  to  make  it  readily  available.  It 
is  estimated  that  this  matter  alone  will  re- 
quire over  a  hundred  volumes  to  adequately 
tell  the  story  of  the  struggles  and  privations 
of  the  people.  This  will  not  include  the  his- 
tory of  the  military  operations,  descriptions 
of  battles,  etc..  which  will  be  written  by  mili- 
tary experts  who  actually  took  part  in  them. 
In  addition,  several  eminent  painters  and 
artists  who  went  to  the  front  will  contribute 
illustrations  giving  a  pictorial  conception  of 
the  struggle.  This  entire  history  will  require 
years  of  preparation,  but  when  completed  it 
is  asserted  that  it  will  be  the  most  interesting 
and  comprehensive  history  of  a  great  struggle 
that  ever  has  been  compiled  or  publishedr 
-<•»■ 

To  take  the  place  of  adhesive  plaster,  a 
candle  has  been  invented,  composed  of  paraffin 
and  cleansing  and  healing  ingredients,  which 
is  lighted  in  the  usual  way,  the  drippings 
being  allowed  to  flow  over  wounds  and  seal 
them. 


THE  BUZZ  THAT  WON. 


Here  is  a  Picture  of  the  Brave  British  Marines. 


Here  is  a  picture  of  home-wending  British 
marines,  as  told  by  a  London  journalist: 

What  is  it  that  No.  1  is  whispering  into 
the  pilot's  ear,  and  why  does  Xo.  l*s  servant 
shortly  after  break  into  the  marines'  mess 
and  cause  the  faces  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof  to  shine?  There's  no  mystery  about 
it;  it's  the  beginning  of  a  buzz,  and  it's  just 
getting  a  really  healthy  start  on  it  A  buzz  is 
a  valuable  thing  to  a  ship.  It's  about  equal 
to  the  last  edition  of  an  evening  paper  with 
a  startling  bit  of  news  in  the  stop-press.  It 
may,  and  probably  will,  be  contradicted  in  the 
morning,  but  it  provides  splendid  amusement 
while  it  lasts.  It  may  be  about  anything  or 
nothing. 

Like  a  rumor  in  an  Eastern  bazaar,  it 
travels  with  the  speed  of  the  telegraph.  Any- 
how, life  would  be  a  dull  concern  these  days 
without  a  healthy  buzz.  The  one  that  Xo.  1 
is  promulgating  this  morning  is  the  most 
popular,  the  most  often  proved  wrong,  the 
most  inspiriting  of  all  the  genus. 

"I  tell  you  it's  a  dead  snip,  pilot,  a  moral 
cert.  January!  I've  written  to  Gieve  for  a 
new  monkey  jacket.  I  wonder  if  that  show 
with  Elsie  Janis  in  it  will  still  be  on." 

"Steady,  old  dear.  This  is  the  fifth  time  in 
the  last  three  months,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
you've  ordered  something  new  for  your  ward- 
robe and  inquired  what's  on  at  the  Palace, 
and  all  on  the  strength  of  some  rotten  buzz. 
Anyhow,  what  are  you  going  on  this  time?" 
Xo.  1's  answer  almost  convinces  the  cynical 
navigator:  "The  boatswain  and  the  carpen- 
ter have  been  told  to  get  out  lists  of  what 
they  want  done  in  the  refit." 

This  is  good  enough,  and  off  go  the  amiable 
friends,  not  to  suggest  a  rumor  to  their  mess- 
mates, but  to  announce  a  fact  "What  a 
frowst  there  is,  in  here.  Do  open  the  scuttles, 
then  you'll  be  able  to  bear  the  good  tidings. 
A  drop  of  leaf  in  January."  The  paymaster, 
in  the  most  comfortable  armchair,  per  usual, 
opening  one  eye.  remarked,  with  that  innate 
courtesy  which  distinguishes  messmates  of 
three  years'  standing:  "You're  a  liar.  X"o.  1. 
and  the  Father  of"  Lies.  That  buzz  has  got 
whiskers  on  it."  Thus  the  wardroom  and  the 
lower  deck  with  but  little  difference.  Xo.  l'a 
servant,  on  bringing  the  news  to  Xo.  6  mess, 
is  greeted  with  the  remark.  "You're  a  ruddy 
liar,  Alf."  Only  one  word  different  Still, 
it  must  be  confessed  in  common  fairness  to 
Xo.  1  that  he  was  nearer  the  mark  than  usual, 
as  we  were  ordered  to  our  refit  within  three 
months  of  his  stated  time. 

The  scene  at  the  station  of  the  Godforsaken 
spot  where  we  entrain  for  our  leave  is  a 
cheery  one.  A  long  special  is  drawn  up  ready, 
and  this  is  to  be  our  home  for  the  next  twenty 
hours  or  so  until  the  dear  west  country  is 
reached.  The  matelot  proceeding  on  leave 
does  not  leave  himself  unprovided  for.  Bulky 
packages  of  food  are  placed  on  the  racks,  to- 
bacco pouches  resembling  suitcases  are  got 
ready  for  use,  and  musical  instruments  in- 
tended for  lighter  moments  are  displayed,  and 
before  leaving  the  station  thoroughly  tested. 
Xebuchadnezzars  private  orchestra  would 
have  looked  silly  beside  our  little  lot  I 
counted  two  cornets,  three  concertinas,  a 
banjo,  two  gramophones  (would  any  one  but  a 
bluejacket  take  a  gramophone  a  few  hundred 
miles  on  fourteen  days'  leave  !),  a  piccolo,  two 
violins  and  "other  music,"  mostly  mouth  or- 
gans. Noticing  that  my  carriage  was  in  close 
proximity  to  the  centre  of  the  musical  world, 
I  anticipated  some  harmony  somewhere  south 
of  Perth,  and  in  this  I  was  not  disappointed. 
At  the  principal  stations  on  our  journey 
south  we  indulge  in  playful  badinage  with 
the  local  inhabitants.  Jumper  Collis  is  our 
leading  hand  at  this  and  has  a  reputation  to 
keep  up.  At  Perth  he  entered  into  an  inti- 
mate and  friendly  discussion  of  railway 
strikes  with  a  uniformed  official,  who  re- 
ceived his  efforts  but  ill.  I  only  caught  the 
last  few  words  of  Jumpers  address :  ifYou 
go  'ome  and  tell  your  old  'ooman  to  have  you 
insured,  for  with  a  face  like  that  you  might 
go  off  at  any  minute."  To  my  mind  it  seemed 
a  little  personal,  but  the  train  rocked  with 
laughter,  so  I  suppose  it  was  all  right  At 
Carlisle  pleasantries  were  exchanged  between 
Jumper  and  a  fair  maiden  in  charge  of  a 
refreshment  truck.  We  had  been  north  some 
time,  and  had  not  yet  got  accustomed  to  the 
fair  and  just  prices  charged  for  things. 
Jumper,  alluding  to  the  lady  as  "Sybil,  dear," 
asked  her  for  a  banana,  and  on  being  told  that 
fivepence  was  a  fair  price,  remarked  :n  what 
the  Blue  thinks  is  a  Piccadilly  swell's  voice: 
"Xo,  dearest,  you  misunderstand  me.  I  wish 
to  buy  one  banana,  not  a  plantation." 

From  what  I  could  gather  on  that  trip,  my 
shipmates  never  slept.  The  night  was  made 
hideous  by  "Little  Gray  Homes  in  the  West" 
on  cornets,  imitation  of  church  bells  on  the 
concertinas,  and,  crowning  indignity,  the  In- 
termezzo from  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  by 
some  sportsman  on  a  banjo.  At  Bristol  we 
began  to  lose  some  of  our  number,  and  I 
began   to   think   we   should   lose   more,   as  it 


seemed  necessary  for  the  whole  trainload  to 
get  out  and  personally  conduct  the  twelve 
Bristol  men  to  the  exit.  The  first  big  exodus 
was  at  Exeter,  where  we  left  a  goodly  number 
to  brighten  homes  at  Ottery,  St.  Mary,  Bud- 
leigh,  Exmouth,  and  other  small  places  that 
helped  to  man  our  fleet.  At  last,  weary,  but 
happy,  we  steamed  into  Xorth  Road  Station. 
and  as  we  rolled  in  a  roar  went  up  which 
shook  the  whole  roof.  The  platform  was  al- 
most as  packed  as  the  train.  Women  and 
children  swarmed  like  locusts.  Every  one 
seemed  to  know  every  one  else.  I  myself  saw 
one  P.  O.,  whom  I  had  always  thought  of  as 
rather  a  shy  man,  kiss  six  different  women, 
and  I  believe  only  one  belonged  to  him.  Off 
they  all  went,  cheery,  laughing  groups,  and  ' 
it  made  my  heart  all  warm.  I  had  lived  with 
those  men  for  three  years,  I'd  seen  them  in 
fair  and  foul  weather,  I  knew  most  of  their 
troubles,  and,  above  all  I  loved  them.  God-  ■ 
speed,  shipmates  mine,  on  your  crowded  days 
of  happiness — you've  earned  it. — "Bish"  in 
London   Spectator. 

*•» 

Among  the  American  forces  sent  overseas, 
it  is  pointed  out  in  a  recent  report,  are 
twelve  commissioned  officers  and  about  7,000 
soldiers  and  sailors,  who  were  once  wards  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society.  All  were  rescued 
from  the  streets  or  from  asylums  and  cor- 
rective   institutions. 


YERSIN  FRENCH  STUDIO 

521  Shreve  Building. 
French  pronunciation  mastered  in  15 
lessons  by  the  Yersin  Phono-Rythmic 
Method.  Classes  ( limited  to  five  mem- 
bers \  held  daily  for : — Phonetics,  Gram- 
mar and  Construction,  Elementary  and  Ad- 
vanced   Conversation.      Tel.    Kearny    298. 


No  "Club  Life"  for 
hubby  with  a  chair 
like  this! 


— A  wide,  inviting,  comfy  CHAIR  into 
whose  depths  he  can  sink  deeply.  Have 
this  in  your  home  and  hubby's  club  life 
is  ended. 

— This  chair  you  see  here  is  handsomely 
upholstered  in  velour  or  tapestry,  which- 
ever you  prefer  —  and  you  should  just 
see  the  beautiful  variety  of  colorings  in 
these  fabrics  —  blues,  mulberrys,  taupes 
— in  fact,  almost  any  color  that  will  be 
in  keeping-  with  the  decorations  In  your 
home. 

— A  loose  spring  cushion  and  thickly 
over-stuffed  wherever  the  body  touches 
makes  it  just  the  right  chair  to  snuggle 
into  after  a  hard  dav's  work. 


$65 


— Seventy  per  cent,  of  our  customers  pay 
cash — thirty  per  cent,  avail  themselves  of  the 
monthly  payment  plan  as  shown   below. 

— A  credit  established  with  the  John  Breuner 
Co.  helps  you  in  many  other  stores — also  in 
other  lines  "of  merchandise.  Our  recommenda- 
tion means  capital  to  you.  For  the  customer's 
self-interest  we  believe  a  monthly  payment  ac- 
count the  better.  It  gives  a  record  of  just 
how  you  fulfill  your  contract,  whereas  a  cash 
transaction  is  immediately  closed  and  no  record 
created.  Of  course,  we  will  serve  you  either 
way. 


281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 

Interior  Decorators—  -furniture 
— Carpels — Rugs — Stoves 

This  store'closes  at  5:45  P.  M.  the  year  round. 


February  15,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Alcazar  Theater. 
With  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions 
large  and  enthusiastic  audiences  crowd  the 
Alcazar  Theatre.  "Daddy  Long-Legs"  was  the 
first  play  of  the  season  to  turn  people  away 
and  "Mother  Carey's  Chickens"  has  done  the 
same  during  the  past  fortnight.  "The  Bose  of 
the  Rancho,"  to  have  sumptuous  revival  next 
Sunday  afternoon,  is  the  best  beloved  Cali- 
fornia classic  of  the  Ameircan  stage.  It  is 
an  immortal  play,  this  picturesque,  poetic, 
passionate  love  story  of  Juanita,  girl  of  the 
mixed  blood,  and  her  American  lover  at  a 
period  of  early  possession  of  California  when 
the  luxury-loving  Spaniard  lingered  in  his  old 
southern  domain  and  the  rapacious  land- 
grabber  earned  the  contemptuous  epithet  of 
"Gringo."  It  is  a  historical  object  lesson,  as 
welt  as  a  great  human  drama.  One  of  the 
Alcazar's  oldest  patrons,  who  had  witnessed 
twenty-seven  performances,  was  among  the 
first  to  make  reservations.  Early  reservations 
can  not  be  safely  neglected.  Frederic  Be- 
Iasco.  who  knows  every  intimate  detail  of  the 
stage  business  in  his  brother's  play,  is  lending 
personal  supervision  to  the  big  production. 
The  cast  of  thirty-three  speaking  parts  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  assembled, 
including  Belle  Bennett  and  Walter  P.  Rich- 
ardson as  the  central  figures  of  the  romance. 
In  early  preparation  is  a  recent  New  York 
comedy  of  adventure.  "Not  with  My  Money." 
never  acted  here,  by  .the  author  of  "De  Luxe 
Annie."  Whatever  the  Alcazar  does  may  be 
accepted  with  absolute  confidence  as  worth  the 
public's  time  and  money. 


Curran  Theatre. 

That  Impresario  Fortune  Gallo,  of  the  San 
Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company,  now  appearing 
at  the  Curran,  will  consider  San  Francisco  a 
serious  contender  for  an  annual  engagement 
of  his  organization  is  the  impression  gained 
when  the  splendid  audiences  that  have  at- 
tended the  performances  this  week  are  con- 
sidered. Sold-out  houses  have  been  the  rule 
and  the  gatherings  of  opera  lovers  have  come 
away  enthusiastic. 

Music-iovers  have  heard  some  rarely  beau- 
tiful voices  at  the  Curran  this  week,  and  Man- 
ager Gallo  promises  further  and  interesting 
surprises  during  the  second  cycle  of  operas, 
beginning  Sunday  night.  February  16th.  Upon 
that  occasion  Queena  Mario,,  the  coloratura, 
will  sing  her  brilliant  role  of  Violetta  in 
"La  Traviata."  When  she  sang  the  part  first 
in  New  York  recently  she  was  presented  by 
Mme.  Sembrich,  the  one-time  Metropolitan 
diva,  with  the  rich  costume  which  she  herself 
wore  when  last  she  sang  the  Violetta  part  at 


The  Little  Theatre 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

3209    Clav    Street,   near   Presidio   Avenue 

THE  PLAYERS  CLUB 

Presents   Four  One-Act  Plays 
Under  the  direction  of  Reginald  Travers 

WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  17th 

And    Wed.,    Feb.    26tb,    Thurs.,    Feb.    27th; 
Fri.,    Feb.    28th 

"THE  MAN  UPSTAIRS,"  a  comedy,  by 
Augustus  Thomas. 

""VESKA,"  a  drama  in  one  act,  by  Howard 
.Miller     fits    first    presentation). 

"THREE  PILLS  IX  A  BOTTLE,"  a  fan- 
tasy  in  one  act,  by  Rachel  Lyman  Field  (first 
produced  by  the  47  Work  Shop,  Harvard 
University). 

"JUST"  XORTH  OF  HADES,"  a  satire,  by 
Alice  E.    Grant. 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  Kohler  &• 
Chase's,  O'Farrell  Street,  near  Grant  Avenue, 
and  the  Players  Club,  3209  Clay  Street.  Tele- 
phone West  4430.  Reserved  seats,  ?1;  war  tax, 
10  cents.     Curtain.  8:20. 


Max  Rosen 

YIOLIXISTIC  SENSATION 

Born    in    poverty    but   loved    by    the    gods    and 

dowered     with     their     rarest     gift,     the    ability 

to    reach    men's    hearts    with    his    music. 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

Sundays, February  23d,  and  March  2d 

S1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00 
Tickets  at  Sherman.  Clay  S:  Co.'s  and  Koh- 
ler &  Chase's.  Mail  orders  to  Frank  W. 
Healy.  Season  tickets,  if  purchased  on  or 
before  \Vednesdav,  February  19,  admitting  to 
one  ROSEN,  one  ALDA  and  one  LEGINSKA 
recital,   for  $3.50,   $2.50  and  $2. 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

6th  Sunday  Symphony  Concert 

CURRAN  THEATRE,  Sunday.  February  16lh 
at  2:30  Sharp 

Programme — Overture,  "The  Abencerrages," 
CheruHni;  tone  poem,  "Baba  Jaga,"  Liadow; 
prelude,  "Afternoon  of  a  Faun,"  Debussy; 
suite.    "Scheherazade,"    Rimsky-Korsakow. 

Prices — Sunday.  50c,  75c,  $1;  box  and  loge 
seats,  $1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  daily;  at  theatre  from  10  a.  m.  on  con- 
cert  days    only. 

X<.xt— Feb.   23,   6th  "Pop"   Concert. 


the  New  York  opera.  Miss  Mario  will  also 
be  heard  next  Saturday  afternoon  as  Juliet 
in  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  another  of  her  splen- 
did successes. 

The  Enzo  of  Salazar  in  next  Tuesday  even- 
ing's "La  Gioconda,"  when  Elizabeth  Amsden 
will  sing  the  title  part;  the  singing  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  of  Wolf-Ferrari's  one- 
act  work.  "Secret  of  Suzanne"  (in  English^ 
by  the  same  soprano,  and  the  same  artist's 
portrayal  of  the  Maliella  role  in  "Jewels  of 
the  Madonna"  on  Friday  evening  are  inter- 
esting features  of  the  coming  week's  song 
feast.  The  popular  San  Francisco  girl,  Sofia 
Charlebois,  will  sing  Marguerite  in  "Faust"  on 
Thursday.  The  repertory,  beginning  Sunday 
evening,   is   as   follows : 

Sunday,  "La  Traviata"  ;  Monday.  "La  Gio- 
conda" ;  Tuesday,  "Rigoletto" ;  Wednesday 
matinee,  "Secret  of  Suzanne"  and  "Pagliacci"  : 
Wednesday  evening,  "Madame  Butterfly" ; 
Thursday,  "Faust"  ;  Friday,  "Jewels  of  the  Ma- 
donna" ;  Saturday  matinee,  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  ;   Saturday  evening,   "Aida." 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
bill  of  exceptional  merit  and  variety,  which 
will   include   six   new   acts. 

Joseph  E.  Howard,  the  famous  composer, 
and  his  Song  Bird  Revue,  with  Ethelyn  Clark 
and  an  excellent  company,  will  be  the  headline 
attraction.  It  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
successes  of  the  present  vaudeville  season,  and 
deservedly  so.  for  it  is  tuneful,  bright, 
sparkling,  splendidly  staged,  and  interpreted 
by  a  cast  of  unusual  talent.  It  introduces 
Mr.  Howard's  most  popular  and  successful 
compositions. 

Dane  Claudius  and  Lillian  Scarlet,  recently 
features  of  Ziegfeld's  Frolic  at  the  New  Am- 
sterdam Theatre,  New  York,  are  again  in 
vaudeville  offering  a  new  version  of  their  old 
ideas  which  they  call  "Song  Memories."  They 
sing  to  their  own  banjo  accompaniment  the 
songs  of  long  ago  and  prove  that  they  are  as 
popular  today  as  of  yore. 

Johannes  Josefsson's  Original  Icelandic 
Company  will  introduce  to  vaudeville  a  com- 
plete novelty.  Josefsson  is  the  champion  of 
the  Iceland  method  of  self-defense  known  as 
"Glima,"  which  has  been  in  vogue  in  that 
country  since  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  a 
sensation  at  the  Olympic  games  and  has  been 
used  successfully  in  coping  with  the  Apaches 
in  Paris  and  the  Hooligans  in  London. 
Josefsson  and  his  companions  stage  a  "Glima" 
match  jn  which  ehey  show  their  method  of 
self-defense  against  a  boxer,  an  assassin 
armed  with  sharp  knives — against  attacks  of 
all   kinds. 

W'alter  Fenner  will  appear  in  a  laughable 
farce  full  of  surprises  and  diverting  compli- 
cations entitled  "Show  Me."  He  will  be  sup- 
ported by  his  own  company. 

Clayton  Kennedy  and  Mattie  Rooney  will  in- 
troduce their  great  laughing  hit,  "The 
Widowed  Pair."  Kennedy  is  a  capital  eccen- 
tric comedian  who  introduces  with  amusing 
effect  burlesque  piano  playing  and  dancing. 
Miss  Rooney  is  successful  in  popular  special- 
ties and  is  a  valuable  aid  to  her  clever  and 
versatile  partner. 

Sansone  and  Delila,  a  man  and  woman,  pre- 
sent an  original  gymnastic  and  cycling  per- 
formance of  a  very  sensational  character. 

Bert  Baker  and  company  in  his  great  com- 
edy hit,  '"Prevarication,"  and  Burns  and  Fra- 
bito,  the  witty  Italian  dialect  comedians,  will 
be  the  only  hold-overs. 

The  Hearst  Weekly  Motion  Pictures  will 
complete  the  bill.     

'William  Faversham  and  Maxine  Elliot. 
The  coming  of  William  Faversham  and 
Maxine  Elliott  to  the  Curran  Theatre  in  "Lord 
and  Lady  Algy,"  beginning  Monday,  February 
24th,  is  of  more  than  ordinary  dramatic  im- 
portance. The  present  tour  has  been  a  succes- 
sion of  triumphs.  Limited  engagements  are 
being  played  in  the  few  cities  to  be  visited, 
as  Miss  Elliott  leaves  for  her  estate  in 
England  in  May.  "Lord  and  Lady  Algy"  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  comedies  penned  by 
R.  C.  Carton.  

The  Plavers  Club. 

Four  attractive  one-act  plays  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Players  Club  in  the  Little  The- 
atre at  3209  Clay  Street,  beginning  Monday 
evening,  February  17th.  and  continuing  every 
night  for  one  week,  and  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  evenings  of  the  following 
week. 

William  S.  Rainey  will  appear  in  a  delightful 
fantasy,  "Three  Pills  in  a  Bottle,"  by  Rachel 
Lyman  Fields.  This  play  was  originally  pre- 
sented by  the  47  Work  Shop,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Gump  will  be  seen  in  "Veska," 
a  drama  by  Howard  Miller,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  young  writers  at  the  University  of 
California.  The  play  is  being  given  its  first 
presentation. 

"Just  North  of  Hades"  is  a  satire  in  which 
twelve  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the 
club  will  appear,  including  Mrs.  John  Gant- 
ner.  Mrs.  Gump,  Douglas  Whitehead,  Mrs. 
Paul    Denivelle,    Aloha    Hinz,    Beatrice    Baci- 


galupi.  and  Mabel  Louise  Lockett.  Marie 
Louise  Myers  and  William  S.  Rainey  will  be 
"The    Entertainers    from    Earth." 

Augustus  Thomas'  comedy,  "The  Man  Up- 
stairs,"  also   will   be   presented. 

The  entire  programme  will  be  given  under 
the  direction  of  Reginald  Travers. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  sixth  Sunday  symphony  concert  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  is  sched 
uled  for  the  afternoon  of  February  18th  in 
the  Curran  Theatre,  when  the  programme  ren- 
dered on  Friday  will  be  repeated.  The  pi  o- 
gramme  will  open  at  precisely  2 :30  o'clock 
and  prices  will  be  popular. 

The  opening  number,  the  classical  overture 
to  Luigi  Cherubini's  three-act  opera,  "The 
Abencerrages,"  is  practically  unknown  to  this 
generation.  The  opera  deals  with  the  feuds  of 
a  family  of  distinction  in  the  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada.  The  remaining  offerings  em- 
brace Debussy's  "Prelude  a  L'Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune,"  Liadow's  fanciful  tone-poem,  ''Baba 
Jaga,"  and  Rimsky-Korsakow's  fascinating 
suite,  "Scheherazade." 

Conductor  Hertz  announces  another  enticing 
programme  for  the  sixth  concert  of  the  "Pop" 
series,  to  be  given  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Feb- 
ruary 23d,  in  the  Curran  Theatre. 


Columbia  Recitals. 

If  you  are  a  friend  of  music  and  if  you  buy 
your  season  ticket  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
on  or  before  Wednesday,  February  19th,  at  5 
p.  m.,  you  may  secure  for  $3.50,  $2.50,  or  $2 
a  season  ticket  that  will  admit  you  to  the  re- 
cital of  Max  Rosen,  the  violinistic  sensation, 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  Sunday,  February 
23d;  the  recital  of  Mme.  Frances  Alda,  the 
Metropolitan's  great  soprano,  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  Sunday,  March  23d,  and  the  recital 
of  Ethel  Leginska,  the  pianistic  marvel,  at 
the  Columbia,  Sunday  afternoon,  April  20th. 
The  regular  prices  for  the  three  recitals  total 
$6.50,  $4.50,  and  $2.  The  season  ticket  sale 
will  positively  close  at  the  time  staged  and 
the  season  ticket  offer  withdrawn.  Mail  or- 
ders made  payable  to  Frank  W.  Healy  and 
that  reach  Mr.  Healy  not  later  than  next 
Wednesday  morning  will  be  filled  in  order  re- 
ceived and  as  near  desired  location  as  pos- 
sible. 

Emmanuel  Balaban,  a  very  talented  accom- 
panist, will  be  at  the  piano  for  the  Rosen  re- 
citals. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Air  Raids. 

But   most  of  all   I  count  it  strange 
The  moon  should  suffer  such  a  change — 
The  moon  that  once  from  vast  gray  spaces 
On  fields  and  towns  and  woodland  places 
Would  pour  its  silvered  peace,  now  brings 
Only   the   threat    of    whirring    wings. 
And  deeds  of  horror  and   affright. 
Hade   easy  by   that  quiet   light. 

I  know  the  sea's  blue  mirror  masks 
Lewd    monsters    at    inhuman    tasks. 
But   who    has    ever   thought    the   sea 
A   friend?   the   fair,    unfathomed  sea! 
Eut,    ah,   the   moon   has   always   blessed 
Our   restless   hearts  with   dreams  of   rest; 
And  who  now  living  will    forget 
These  nights  when  moonlight  was  a  threat? 
— Alice  Duer  Miller,    in   New   York   Tribune. 


The  Wind  in  the  Hemlock. 
Steely    stars    and    moon    of   brass, 
How    mockingly    you    watch   me    pass ! 
You  know  as  well  as  I  how  soon 
I  shall  be  blind  to  sun  and  moon, 
Deaf  to  the  wind  in  the  hemlock-tree, 
Dumb   when    the   brown   earth    weighs  on    me. 

With  envious  dull  rage  I  bear, 
Stars,  your  cold,  complacent  stare; 
Heartbroken    in    my    hate    look    up, 
Moon,  at  your  bright  immortal  cup, 
Changing  to  gold  from  dusky  red — 
Age  after  age  when   I  am  dead 
To   be   filled    up   with    light,   and    then 
Emptied,   to    be   refilled    again. 
What  has  man  done  that  only  he 
Is   slave  to  death-^so  brutally 
Beaten    back    into    the   earth, 
Impatient    for   him    since    his    birth  ? 

Oh,    let  me   shut  my  eyes,   close   out 

The  sight  of  stars  and  earth  and  be 

Sheltered  a  moment  by  this  tree! 

Hemlock,   through  your   perfumed  boughs 

There  moves  no  anger,   no  grim  doubt, 

No   envy  of  immortal  things. 

The  night-wind   murmurs   of  the   sea 

With    a    veiled    music    ceaselessly. 

That  to   my   shaken    spirit  sings. 

From   their   frail    nest    the   robins    rouse, 

In  your  pungent  darkness  stirred, 

Twittering  a   low   drowsy   word — 

And  mc  you  shelter,  even  me. 

In  your  quietness  you   house 

The  wind,   the  woman,  and  the  bird. 

You  speak  to  me  and  I  have  heard: 

If  I  am  peaceful  I  shall  sec 

Beauty's  face  continually ; 

Feeding  on  her  zcine  and  bread 

I  shall  be  wholly  comforted. 

For  she  can  make  one  day  for  tne 

Rich  as  my  lost  eternity. 

— Sara   Teasdale,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


Sli?  (golden  pjpaaant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Black*" 


The  Infantry  That  Would  Not  Yield. 

Ah.    yes;    the    French    surprise   us   constantly: 
A  something  in  their  spirit  is  so   fine!    .    .     . 
I   was   in   Paris   when   the   famous   Line 

Went   through    after   Verdun,    and    so    could    see 
How  a   whole  people,  putting  by  its  cares. 
Came   crowding  to   the  well-loved   thoroughfares 

To  view  the  men — not  all — not  all,  alas! — 
Who,    in    a    fateful    hour    of   fear    and    woe 
Stood  as  a  wall   defensive   "gainst  the  foe. 

And   said: — They   shall   not  pass! 

How  surely  these  had  saved   her  Paris  knew — 

Heroes    who    fronting    Death    turned    not    aside! 
Her  heart  beat  faster  as  they  nearer  drew. 

And    swelleM    with    unimagined    love    and    pride. 
Artillery    and    cavalry    went    by, — 
The    plaudits   of  the  people    reached    the   sky! 

But   for  the  infantry — At   sight  of  these, 
A    poignant    silence   fell    upon    the    crowd : 
In    reverence  the   people's  heads  were  bowed. 

And    they    were    on    their    knees. 
Ah,    yes;    the   French    surprise   us    constantly! 

— Florence   Earle   Coates,    in    the   Bellman. 


All     the    gold    coin    in    circulation    would 
weigh  about  900  tons. 


ALCAZAR 

This  Week — "Mother  Carey's  Chickens" 

Laughter — Pathos — Youthful   Romance 
Week  Commencing  Sunday  Matinee,  Feb.   16th 

The  New  Ale azar  Company 

Belle  Bennett —Walter  P.Richardson 

First   Revival    in   Six   Years  of 

"THE  ROSE  of  the  RANCHO" 

The  Immortal  Romance  of  Early  California  Life 
By  David  Belasco  and  Richard  Walton  Tully 
Superb  Scenic  Production — A  Wonderful  Cast 
Next — Xew  York  Comedy  Hit — First  Time  Here 

"NOT  WITH  MY  MONEY" 

Every   night  prices.   25c,   50c,    75c,   Si- 
Mats.   Sun.,  Thurs.,   Sat.,  25c,  50c,   75c 


O 
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Week  Besinninz  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

The  Best  in  Vaudeville 

IOSEPH  E.  HOWARD  and  HIS  SONG 
BIRD  REVUE,  with  Ethelvn  Clark  and  Com- 
panyj  JOHANNES  JOSEFSSON'S  ORIGI- 
NAL ICELANDIC  "GLIMA"  COMPANY: 
WALTER  FENNER  in  the  Laughable  Farce, 
-Show  Me";  KENNEDY  and  ROONEY  in 
"The  Widowed  Pair":  SANSONE  and  DE- 
LILA in  Something  Capital;  BERT  BAKER 
and  Company  in  "Prevarication":  BURNS  and 
FRABITO.  "Shoo's";  HEARST  WEEKLY; 
CLAUDIUS  and  SCARLET  in  "Song  Mem- 
ories." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.         Phone  Sutter  2460 
2rj  and  Last  Week  Starts  Sunday  Eve.,  Feb.  1 6lh 


fURRAN 

V«/    Ellis  and  Marke 


SAN 
CARLO 


GRAND  OPERA 

COMPANY 

•Repcrtorv — Sun..  "Traviata";  Mon.,  "Gio- 
conda"; Tues..  "Rigoletto";  Wed.  mat.,  "Se- 
cret of  Suzanne"  and  "Pagliacci";  Wed.  eve.. 
•"Butterfly";  Thurs.,  "Faust";  Fri.,  "Jewels  of 
tiie  Madonna";  Sat.  mat.,  "Romeo  and  Juliet"; 
Sat.  eve.,  "Aida." 

Prices — Evenings  and  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $2; 
Wed.  mat.,  50c  to  $1.50. 

Next— Feb     24,     WILLIAM     FAVERSHAM 
and    MAXINE    ELLIOTT   in  "Lord 
Algy."  
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VANITY  FAIR. 

\  woman  of  position  and  character,  the 
mother  of  two  children,  writes  to  an  Eastern 
newspaper  on  the  subject  of  prohibition.  She 
says  that  she  intends  to  live  in  Europe  as 
soon  as  the  new  law  is  enforced  and  that  there 
are  a  jrreat  many  others  who  will  follow  the 
same  course.  She  has  enough  money  to  re- 
side where  she  pleases.  It  would  be  her  natu- 
ral desire  to  stay  in  her  own  country  and  that 
her  daughter  should  marry  a  good  American. 
But  now  she  will  leave  the  land  of  the  free 
in  search  of  freedom.  She  will  become  a  pil- 
grim  in   search   of  liberty. 

It  is  certainly  an  amazing  business,  this  of 
prohibition.  "When  Russia  suddenly  suppressed 
her  drink  trade  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  we 
shrugged  our  shoulders  rather  admiringly,  but 
we  were  not  surprised.  An  autocracy  could, 
of  course,  do  whatever  it  pleased.  It  was  the 
Russian  way  to  crack  the  whip  and  to  see  the 
hounds  come  to  heel.  Moreover,  it  was  war- 
rime,  when  the  need  to  overthrow  a  tyrant  de- 
manded the  creation  of  a  whole  host  of  new 
tyrants.  . 

But  in  America !  That  was  the  miracle  of 
the  thing.  That  a  hundred  millions  of  people 
should  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  whip  had 
been  cracked  over  their  heads,  and  that  by  a 
clever  manipulation  of  a  political  machine 
they  had  been  suddenly  commanded  to  change 
their  domestic  habits  in  a  matter  wholly  unre- 
lated to  the  essential  moralities.  Henceforth 
it  seems  ridiculous  to  speak  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  people  of  the  United  States  did 
not  resolve  to  adopt  prohibition.  The  average 
man  had  a  vague  idea  that  there  were  busy- 
body prohibitionists  abroad  in  the  land,  just 
as  there  are  single-taxers  and  eugenists  and 
Mormons  and  all  sorts  of  queer  cattle,  but  that 
he  would  actually  find  himself  forbidden  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  never  entered  his  head 
Once  we  get  behind  the  smoke-screen  of  our 
pretended  democracy  we  shall  recognize  that 
the  prohibition  law  is  as  rank  a  piece  of  au- 
tocracy as  was  ever  witnessed  in  Russia,  and 
as  flagrant  an  invasion  of  personal  rights. 

It  was  done  by  money.  Therte  is  no  limit 
to  what  can  be  done  by  money  in  the  way  of 
legislation.  Money  means  propaganda,  and 
propaganda  means  success.  With  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  at  the  Fourth. 
Reader  stage  of  intelligence  there  is  literally 
no  proposal  that  they  will  not  accept  if  it  is 
presented  to  them  in  a  plausible  guise.  And 
there  is  hardly  anything  that  can  not  be  pre- 
sented in  a  plausible  guise.  There  is  hardly 
anything  for  which  nothing  can  be  said.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  say  it  to  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  people  by  means  of  propaganda  and 
you  will  win  your  way.  Who  was  it  who  as- 
serted recently  that  with  ten  million  dollars 
he  could  place  an  American  king  on  an 
American   throne? 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  prohibition 
should  drive  a  large  number  of  well-to-do 
Americans  to  Europe.  And  they  would  not 
necessarily  be  drinking  Americans  either. 
Far  from  it.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
many  of  the  most  rigid  opponents  of  prohi- 
bition are  total  abstainers.  They  resent  the 
attack  upon  liberty,  not  the  attack  upon  drink. 
And  they  have  a  keen-sighted  vision  of  where 
these  things  will  end.  They  dread  the  power 
of  money. 

Why  should  not  the  eugenists  try  their 
hand  at  the  legislative  game  ?  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  they  did  so  in  -one  of  the  less  intel- 
ligent  states.     Something  like   eugenism    anv- 
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New  Knit  Shop 
Grant  Avenue  at  Geary 


Keep  Warm  -  -  Keep  Well 


Warm  Knit  Wear 

OF  THE  QUALITY  KIND 

IRISH  LIXEX  "HEALTH  MESH" 

UNDERWEAR  UNDERWEAR 

(For  (For  women) 

Cashmere  Socks  and  Stockings 

Soft,    Fine,    Warm. 

Knitted  (KM  Lhli)  Pajamas 

ABDOMINAL  BANDS  AXD 

CHEST  PROTECTORS 
Knitted   of  Soft  Natural   Wool 

KMT  LEGGIXGS  KNIT  NIGHTCAPS 

KNEE  WARMERS  BED  SOX 

KNIT  JACKETS  KNIT  VESTS 

SWEATER  COATS 

O    suitable  weights  for  the  convalescent  to  wear 

-"■  nnd  house.     Also  for  office  wear,  motoring, 

for  under  the  suit  coat  or  jacket,  etc. 


YOU  KNOW  OUR  QUALITIES"- 


way.  Was  there  not  a  law  somewhere  re- 
quiring would-be  bridegrooms  to  have  some- 
thing nasty  injected  into  their  spines  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  they  had  ever  had  hog  cholera, 
or  the  spavins,  or  the  pip?  It  seems  to  us 
that  we  remember  something  of  the  sort.  It 
was  at  the  time  when  so  many  clergymen 
were  preaching  indecent  sermons,  when  the 
uplift  literature  had  to  be  excluded  from  the 
mails  on  account  of  the  smell,  although  we 
were  not  allowed  to  read  Boccaccio  or  Dan 
Chaucer  because  of  their  honest  literalism. 
But  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer  would  literally 
have  vomited  if  they  had  been  asked  to  read 
our   purity   publications. 

By  all  means  let  the  eugenists  go  to  the 
bat  once  more.  All  they  need  is  money  for 
propaganda,  and  we  will  cheerfully  give  our 
mite  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  and  in  ordei 
to  see  how  far  a  free  people  can  be  led  into 
slavery-  Let  them  advocate  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory marriages,  the  couples  to  be  selected 
by  the  board  of  health  after  proper  inquisi- 
tion and  judicial  spinal  injections.  Make  it 
a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  not  to  marry 
when  ordered  to  do  so,  not  to  marry  the  per- 
son selected,  or  to  marry  any  other  person 
than  the  one  chosen.  There  will  be  no  real 
difficulty  about  it  if  the  campaign  is  wisely 
managed.  Money  will  do  it.  Set  aside  a 
Sunday  for  all  the  ministers  to  advocate  the 
new  plan.  Do  not  call  it  Purity  Sunday. 
The  term  has  been  overworked,  and  decent 
people  with  decent  daughters  have  learned 
that  they  had  better  not  go  to  church  when 
Purity-  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  discourse. 
Pure  people  can  not  stand  it.  It  makes  them 
sick.  Call  it  bj-  some  other  name  suggestive 
of  a  free  people  marching  gloriously  toward 
the  millennium  which  they  may  confidently 
expect  to  reach  as  soon  as  the  new  law  has 
been  passed.  It  will  cost  a  good  deal  of 
money  because  pious  lecturers  have  to  be 
hired  and  their  pay  runs  high.  But  there  will 
be  plenty  of  the  pious  paid  ones  now  that  the 
prohibition  campaign  is  over. 

There  are  other  eugenic  measures  that  might 
be  suggested,  but  we  have  not  the  requisite 
social  piety  to  set  them  forth.  We  should 
hate  to  be  excluded  from  the  mails  by  the 
authorities,  who  cart  exclude  any  one  from  the 
mails  if  the  color  of  their  hair  or  the  shape 
of  their  noses  is  distasteful.  But  they  will 
all  be  found  in  the  eugenic  literature  pre- 
pared with  loving  care  for  the  edification  of 
our  schoolgirls. 

If  we  were  an  enlisted  man  we  should  re- 
sent the  elaborate  means  now  being  taken 
everywhere  to  prevent  us  from  falling  into 
sin.  We  should  say  that  we  were  uo  more 
likely  to  fall  into  sin  after  the  war  than  we 
were  before,  and  that  in  any  case  we  would 
look  after  our  own  morals,  which  are  prob- 
ably quite  as  good  as  those  of  our  mentors 
and  that  maj'  even  be  better.  These  remarks 
are  suggested  by  a  pamphlet  that  has  been 
issued  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Sen-ice  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Health  Sunday  with  appropriate  sermons  on 
public  morals.  Towns,  we  are  told^  must  be 
"cleaned  up"  in  readiness  for  the  returning 
soldiers,  who  in  some  strange  way  £.re  sup- 
posed to  be  more  susceptible  than  before  to 
the  temptations  of  their  beloved  and  familiar 
homes.  And  by  way  of  showing  us  what  we 
may  expect  we  are  advised  to  hold  separate 
meetings  for  men  and  women.  And  we  all 
know  what  that  means.  Finally,  and  by  way 
of  stern  admonition,  we  are  asked,  "Are  you 
sure  that  demobilization  will  not  mean  de- 
moralization?" By  the  way,  did  you  ever 
notice  how  much  may  be  done  by  an  allitera- 
tive play  upon  words?  No  moral  agent  is 
greater  than  this.  How  would  it  do  to  have 
a  banner  displaying  the  magic  legend,  "De- 
mobilization, Not  Demoralization."  That 
ought  to  fetch  'em. 

We  shall  try  to  go  to  one  of  those  meet- 
ings "for  men  only."  The  magic  phrase  has 
not  quite  the  fascination  that  it  had  years  ago 
and  when  tire  parental  prohibition  excluded  us 
from  the  unchaste  doors  on  which  the  legend 
was  displayed.  But  those  were  tame  times. 
The  gorgeous  priapic  revelries  of  modern 
"purity"  had  not  then  been  invented.  A  lady 
seraph  might  have  heard  the  exhortations  that 
would  have  brought  no  blush  to  her  seraphic 
cheeks.  We  suspect  it  was  much  the  same  in 
the  twin  meeting  "for  women  only."  The 
dear  ladies  took  horrified  and  breathless  peeps 
at  a  curtain  that  was  suposed  to  hide — well, 
they  had  not  the  least  idea  what  it  did  hide. 
But  we  have  changed  all  that  now.  It  is  no 
affair  of  milk  for  babes  that  is  handed  out 
at  the  modern  "purity"  meeting.  Strong 
meats  are  the  order  of  the  day  there.  And 
no  wonder.  With  all  our  customarv  resorts 
under  the  ban  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but 
the  purity  meeting.  We  did  not  expect  to 
have  to  go  quite  so  low.  but  then  one  must 
go   somewhere. 

An  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  who 
has  been  conducting  experiments  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Camp  Hancock,  near  Augusta, 
Georgia,  has  met  with  noteworthy  success  in 
controlling  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes  by  the 
use  of  fish. 


SOLDIERS'  LAST  THOUGHTS. 


Are  They  of  Victory    or  on  the    Mother  at  Home? 


Of  what  does  a  soldier  think  the  night  be- 
fore he  goes  into  battle  ?  In  the  Luxem- 
bourg, Paris,  is  a  masterpiece  of  Edouard  De- 
taille  entitled  "The  Dream."  It  shows  a  long 
line  of  French  soldiers  sleeping  near  their 
stacked  muskets.  Sleeping  with  them  are 
their  dogs.  In  the  clouds  above  is  a  vision 
of  a  victorious  army  charging  beneath  the 
banners,  cheering  as  they  move  onward- 
According  to  the  painter  of  dramatic 
scenes,  "victory"  was  the  thing  on  the  sol- 
dier's mind  the  night  before  the  battle. 

It  happened  that  a  Missouri  soldier  in  France 
wrote  to  his  wife  just  before  the  battle  after 
which  he  was  promoted  from  major  to  lieu- 
tenant-colonel for  gallantry  in  action.  Major 
J.  E.  Rieger  of  Kirksville,  Missouri,  led  into 
attack  on  the  Argonne  forest  a  battalion  of 
1000  men,  of  whom  only  400  came  out  unin- 
jured. A  machine-gun  bullet  broke  Major 
Rieger's  field  glasses  and  he  was  struck  by  a 
piece  of  shrapnel.  He  commanded  the  Second 
Battalion,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Ninth 
Regiment,  Thirty-Fifth  Division,  A.  E.  F.,  in 
the  Argonne  battle. 

Major  Rieger  is  a  lawyer,  well  known  in 
the  Second  Judicial  Circuit  of  Missouri.  He 
is  a  tall  man,  with  peculiarly  keen  eyes,  and 
is  quick  of  movement.  He  speaks  with  a  mu- 
sical drawl,  and  in  manner  is  as  gentle  as  a 
woman.  For  many  years  before  the  war  he 
drilled  and  commanded  a  company  of  Na- 
tional Guards  in  his  home  town  and  has 
served  with  them  in  Mexico.  His  friends  in 
Kirksville  and  Macon  always  address  him  as 
"Jim    Rieger." 

Just  before  the  great  battle  in  which  his 
battalion  was  destined  to  suffer  so  severely, 
and  which  action  caused  his  promotion  by 
General  Pershing  on  the  battlefield,  Major 
Rieger  wrote  this  and  mailed  it  to  his  wife 
in    Kirksville : 

"The  long,  long  night  marches  had  ended, 
the  dragging  of  weary  feet  through  mud  and 
debris  was  over.  The  groping  through  rain 
and  blackness,  made  doubly  so  by  dense  for- 
rest,  was  done,  and  now,  concealed  in  the 
forest  of  the  Argonne  by  day,  the  army  of 
attack  quietly  rested. 

"The  order  of  battle  was  handed  me  and  I 
read  it  to  my  assembled  battalion.  The  day 
for  which  the  long  training,  danger,  and  hard- 
ships had  been  incurred  had  come  at  last. 
We  were  to  attack  the  hill  where  40,000 
French  soldiers  had  fallen  in  defeat,  two 
years  before ;  but  death  was  there,  artillery, 
machine  guns,  mines,  wire,  trenches,  tunnels, 
a  mighty  stronghold.  We  were  to  be  ably 
supported.     I  told  my  men  all. 

"The  order  was  received  in  silence ;  their 
faces  took  on  a  determined  look,  but  no  fear 
was  there.  I  noticed  them  later;  all  wore 
smiles,  for  the  hour  of  vindication  had  come  ; 
soon  was  heard  the  songs  about  mother,  short 
stanzas  of  baby  songs,  cradle  rhymes,  lul- 
labies of  mother.  Many  voices,  harsh,  un- 
trained, unmusical,  became  sweet  with  mel- 
ody ;  each  his  own  heart's  deepest  longing 
was  giving  expression.  Wife,  sister,  friend — 
all  forgotten — just  mother.  Then,  as  the  truth 
come  to  them  that  some  might  not  return, 
long-forgotten  songs  of  religion,  learned  in 
days  gone  by,  were  heard — songs  of  the  Lord. 
And  mingled  together  were  the  notes  of  love 
and  protection  of  mother  and  Jesus — all  others 
were  forgotten. 

"Later  I  heard  those  same  voices  when  in 
the  attack;  not  now  the  soft  voice  of  song, 
but  the  shout  of  combat — a  mighty  roar! 
The  voice  of  the  people  is  not  the  voice  of 
God,  but  the  mighty  voice  of  soldier  men. 
Seeing  before  them  those  who  had  pillaged 
and  murdered  and  burned  and  enslaved,  they 
became  as  the  avengers  of  God  and  spoke 
with  his  voice  and  acted  with  his  power. 
Never  will  I  forget  their  look,  their  voice ! 
We  swept  everything  before  us,  capturing  and 
wounding  and  killing  the  enemy  in  the  face 
of  artillery  and  machine  guns  worked  with 
desperate  speed. 

"I  heard  voices  again,  now  subdued — they 
were  of  mother  and  Jesus  still.  I  heard  the 
wounded — not  a  cry,  just  a  song,  strong  for 
mother  as  the  wounded  one  felt  the  earth 
strong  beneath  him,  but  a  sort  of  farewell 
to  her  who  bore  him  and  a  clinging  to  an  un- 
seen hand  of  power  as  life  slowly  slipped 
away. 

"Mother,  you  are  honored  above  the  king, 
the  president,  the  general,  the  great  of  earth. 
The  song  of  heroes  is  of  you.  Could  you 
ask  more  than  to  be  first  and  last  by  those 
whom  the  liberty-loving  world  delights  to 
honor  ?  Your  name  and  that  of  Jesus  bound 
together  in  a  hero's  life  and  death.  'Mother, 
behold  thy  son;  son,  behold  thy  mother.7" 
— Portland   Oregonian. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1918,  showed 
that  the  automotive  equipment  carried  over 
for  the  fiscal  year  1918  amounted  to  $353,- 
000,000.  According  to  the  report.  82,500 
standardized  and  commercial  types  of  trucks, 
16,000  motor-cars,   27,000   motorcycles,   22,000 


bicycles,  and  a  great  number  of  trailers  were 
completed  for  the  army.  There  were  on  hand 
overseas  more  than  55,000  motor  vehicles. 
Seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  motor  ve- 
hicles were  shipped  to  American  expedition- 
ary forces  in  October,  while  there  were  avail- 
able for  shipment  on  November  1,  1918, 
12,000  additional  motor  vehicles. 


"Travel  diithourTrouble" 

JAPAN-CHINA 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

Today  the  most  attractive  lands  for  the 
traveler.  Three  comprehensive  Tours  leave  the 
Pacific  Coast  during  March  for  Honolulu, 
Japan,  China,  Manila,  Manchuria,  Korea,  etc. 
Japan  in  "Cherry  Blossom  Time."  Limited  mem- 
bership; highest  class  arrangements  throughout 

STEAMSHIP  PASSAGES 

To  Japan,  China,  Philippines,  Australia, 
Europe,  South  America,  South  Africa, 
etc.  Official  Agents  for  all  Trans-Pacific 
and  Trans-Atlantic  Steamship  Lines. 

Tickets   and   Tours   Everywhere.      Pullman   and 
Hotel     accommodations     reserved     in     advance. 
Complete    information,    time-tables   etc.      Itiner- 
aries arranged. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


53  Post  Street 


San  Francisco 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  KJsen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
someday — learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "JAPAN''  regularly. 

Address  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  308,  625  Market  St.  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAILS-SCO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU,  JAPAN.  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 
AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA,  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California   Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  3S0O 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TLE  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay.  the  Camuinex 
Straits,  'where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  VaUeJo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Na-vy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anehored. 

TAKE  A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  Ieava  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30   p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6   p.m.  and  8  p.m. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Somebod;  mice  telegraphed  Horace  Greeley, 
"Are  there  ;iny  news  ?"  "Not  a  new." 
promptly  wired  back  the  great  editor,  who  was 
a   stickler   for  good   English. 


Dixie,  the  French  poodle,  was  barking 
noisily  and  wagging  his  tail  at  the  same  time. 
"Oh,"  cried  little  Lucy,  "Dixie  is  cross  at  one 
end   and  happy  at  the   other." 


A  colored  soldier,  regretting  audibly  the 
impersonal  character  of  being  shelled  from  a 
distance,  said  to  his  officer:  "If  they  just 
only  used  razors,  only  razors,  then  all  you 
white  folks  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  keep 
the  books,  just  keep  the  books." 


The  Hoosier  schoolteacher  still  remains  in 
some  parts  of  Indiana.  One  of  these  "last 
leaves"  recently  declared  that  she  wished  a 
new  position.  She  went  to  one  of  the  younger 
generation  of  teachers  and  told  of  her  plans. 
"I*m  writing  a  letter  to  the  trustee  of  the 
town  in  which  I  wish  to  teach,"  she  said, 
"and  I  wish  to  tell  about  my  work  here.  I've 
taught  ever  since  Mr.  B became  superin- 
tendent here.  Now  shall  I  say  I've  worked 
for  twenty-five  years  under  his  administration 
or  his  incumbrance  ?" 


arrived  at  the  gate  of  heaven  he  could  not  get 
in.  Whereupon  the  superintendent  turned  to 
his  small  audience  and  in  a  tragic  and  sor- 
rowful tone  said:  "You  see,  he  is  so  puffed 
up  with  sin  that  he  can  not  enter."  "Try  him 
sideways,    mister !"    called    out    the    youngster. 


A  couple  of  old  codgers  got  into  a  quarrel 
and  landed  before  the  local  magistrate.  The 
loser,  turning  to  his  opponent  in  a  combative 
frame  of  mind,  cried:  "I'll  law  you  to  the 
circuit  court."  "I'm  willin',"  said  the  other. 
"An'  I'll  law  you  to  the  supreme  court."  "I'll 
be  thar."  "An*  I'll  law  to  "ell !"  "My  attor- 
ney '11  be  there,"  was  the  calm  reply. 


"The  logic  of  the  child  is  always  amusing 
and  oftentimes  embarrassing,"  remarked  a 
well-known  educator.  "They  tell- a  story  of 
little  Bess,  who  had  been  complaining  that  her 
stomach  felt  bad,  and  her  mother  said:  'Per- 
haps it's  because  it's  empty,  dear.  It  might 
feel  better  if  you  had  something  in  it.' 
Shortly  afterward  the  minister  called.  In  re- 
ply to  a  quetion  as  to  his  health  he  said  that 
he  was  well,  but  that  his  head  felt  rather  bad 
that  day.  'Perhaps  it's  'cause  it's  empty,' 
spoke  up  Bessie.  'It  might  feel  better  if  you 
.had  something  in  it.'  " 


His  client  was  being  sued  for  divorce  by 
her  husband  and  the  attorney  was  trying  to 
get  her  as  much  alimony  as  possible.  Right 
in  the  middle  of  a  flow  of  eloquence  the  at- 
tornev  was  interrupted  by  the  husband,  who 
said  to  the  court:  "Your  honor,  I  have  sud- 
denly decided  to  withdraw  my  suit,  and  if  my 
wife  is  willing,  I  would  like  to  have  her  come 
back  to  me."  Pressed  for  explanation,  he 
said:  "Mr.  Blackstone  has  presented  her  in 
such  an  attractive  light  that  I've  fallen  in 
love  with  her  all  over  again." 


It  was  the  youngster's  first  experience  at 
Sunday-sohool  and  he  sat  eagerly  watching  the 
superintendent  illustrate  the  lesson  on  the 
board.  The  superintendent  drew  the  path  to 
heaven — one  straight  line — and  started  the 
figure  of  a  man  on  it.  Gradually  the  man  be- 
came  larger  and   larger,   and   finally   when   he 


"Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  wonder  of  past 
ages,"  said  Uncle  Joe  Cannon.  "The  world  to- 
day is  far  more  wonderful  than  ever  before. 
Just  think.  It  took  Columbus  as  many  months 
as  it  now  takes  days  to  cross  the  ocean,  and 
we  talk  about  flying  and  traveling  a  mile  a 
minute  as  though  it  were  nothing.  Why  the 
other  day  I  dropped  into  a  country  school 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  teacher  ask :  'Johnny, 
into  what  two  great  classes  is  the  human  race 
divided  ?'  And  Johnny  answered  promptly : 
'Motorists  and  pedestrians.'  That's  what  I  call 
progress.  After  awhile  there  won't  be  any 
pedestrians.'  " 

Bishop  Sanford  Olmsted  said  in  Denver : 
"Bigotry,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  makes  me 
smile,  for  it  calls  up  the  story  about  the  old 
lady.  An  old  lady  and  John,  her  coachman, 
were  so  bigoted  that  no  recognized  church 
service  suited  them,  and  so  they  used  to  wor- 
ship together  every  Sunday  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  mansion.  A  friend  remonstrated 
with  the  old  lady  one  day.  'Do  you  really 
think  that  you  and  your  coachman,'  she  said, 
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Have  Your  Grounds  Properly  Laid 
Out.    It  Will  Enhance  their  Value. 

Whether    you    have    a    small    home    or    a    mansion    it 
will  pay  you  to   get  in   touch   with 

Our  Landscape  Department 

WE  HAVE  unequaled    facilities   for  planning  and   exe- 
cuting landscape  effects.     We  have  probably  the  most 
magnificent  stock  of  ornamentals,  including  conifer- 
ous and   broad-leaved   evergreens,   to   be    found   any- 
where— men    familiar  with  every   phase  of  plant  life  will  be 
pleased    to   confer   with   you. 
Write  for  cross-section  blank,  which  will  enable 
us  to  estimate  costs. 
European  Sycamore  and  Cedrus  deodara  are  ideal  for  avenues 
or    single    specimens.      We    have    a    splendid    stock    of    these 
trees,    also    Italian    Cypress,    Irish    Juniper    and    Irish    Yew. 
See    Catalogue   for   complete    list. 

We    have   the    largest    experimental   orchard    of    verified    and 
tried  varieties  of  fruit-bearing  trees  true  to  name  of  any  pri- 
vately   owned    orchard    in    the    country    and    it    is    from    this 
reliable  source  that  we  secure  our  buds. 

If  you  contemplate  planting  apricots,   almonds  or  any  other 
fruit-bearing  trees,  we  should  have  your  order  soon. 

VISITORS    ARE    WELCOME 

Our  office   and    grounds   are   on   the   state  highway  one    mile 

west  of  Niles.     If  you  come  via  Southern  Pacific,  telephone 

and  we  will  send  a  conveyance. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  1919  CATALOGUE 

Any    one    planting   either    for   profit   or 
pleasure  will  find  our  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue   very    helpful. 

Established   1865. 

CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY  CO. 

P.O.  Box  416,  Niles.  Cal. 


Roses 
Plants 
Shrubs 
Vines 
Trees 

Dwarfed  Pears 
or  Quince  Root 

Very  popular. 
Gear  earlier  and 
yield  larger  and 
better  fruit  of 
some  varieties. 
Require  only  small 
amount  of  space, 
hence  adapted  to 
small  grounds  and 
home  use. 

Plant  Nile*  Giant 
Rhubarb 

Originated  by  us. 
Stalks  from  2  to 
3  inches  in  diame- 
ter. One  stalk  will 
make  a  pie. 


'are  the  only  true  members  of  the  only   true 

church  on  earth?'  'Well,'  said  the  bigoted  old 

lady,    thoughtfully.  'I'm   none   too   sure   about 
John.'  " 


"National  reform  and  national  progress  be- 
gin with  the  schoolroom,"  declared  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  He  was  speaking  for  prohi- 
bition. Continuing,  he  said:  "I  hope  the  day 
may  come  when  all  our  children  will  be  like 
little  Henry.  "Henry.'  said  the  teacher  to  a 
pupil  in  the  juvenile  class,  'what  is  syntax?" 
'I  guess  it  must  be  the  tax  on  whisky,'  replied 
Henry." 


"The  colored  man,  during  the  war,  has  most 
certainly  proven  his  gratitude  for  the  freedom 
our  Civil  War  gave  him,"  remarked  General 
Crowder,  speaking  of  the  darkies  who  re- 
sponded to  the  draft.  "And  maybe  Mandy 
wasn't  so  far  wrong  after  all.  Mandy  and 
Selah,  both  very  fat  and  very  black,  were 
riding  down  town  in  a  street-car  and  con- 
versing in  loud  tones  across  the  aisle  about 
the  progress  of  the.  war.  Mandy  was  the 
oracle  of  the  occasion,  and  spoke  her  con- 
victions in  no  uncertain  tone :  'Selah,  Ah 
done  tole  yuh  this  wah  gwine  to  be  a  won- 
duhful  t'ing  fob.  us  colo'd  folks.  De  las'  wah 
done  make  us  free,  didn't  it  ?  An*  dis  wah 
suah  gwine  to  make  us  all  ladies  and  gem- 
men'." 


Rotary  Fuel  Oil 


"At  least  the  war  has  taught  us  economy," 
remarked  ex-Secretary  McAdoo  recently.  "I 
call  to  mind  a  friend  of  mine  who  works  in 
New  York  but  lives  in  Brooklyn.  He  had 
been  lecturing  his  wife  on  the  gentle  art  of 
saving,  and  she,  after  deep  pondering,  ad- 
vanced a  really  bright  idea.  Quite  often  the 
husband  was  not  able  to  get  home  in  time  for 
dinner  at  night.  He  told  his  wife  that  he 
would  'phone  her  every  day  as  to  whether  he 
could  leave  the  office  or  not.  Mrs.  Benson 
was  of  a  very  thrifty  disposition,  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  her  solution  of  the  problem: 
'Sam,  if  you  find  that  you  can't  be  home  for 
dinner,  'phone  me  at  exactly  6  o'clock.  If 
the  telephone  rings  at  that  hour  I'll  know  it 
is  you  and  that  you  are  not  coming  for  dinner. 
I  won't  answer  it,  and  you'll  get  your  nickel 
back.'  " 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


Don't  Risk  It. 
They    walk  beneath  a  ladder. 
Without    becoming   sadder; 
They    sit    thirteen    at    table 
As    often    as  they're    able,      ■ 
They   spill  the  salt — these    fellers — 
From  coffin-shaped  salt-cellars, 
Served  by  a  cross-eyed  waiter — 
Which  makes  the  risk  the  greater; — 
Green    tie   and   peacock's   feather 
They    dare  not    wear    together; 
A    funeral   approaches. 
They    run   between   the   coaches. 
Who  do?    Who  do? 
Maybe  you  do.     Fools  do. 
Trifle  not  with  a  hoodoo! 

— Addison   F.  Andrews,    in   Life. 


No  Wonder. 

The  problems  of  peace 

All  unsettled  for  aye — 
Our  leaders  must  settle 

Them  now  in  a  day- 
No   wonder  they   don't 

Let  us  know  what  they  say! 

— New  York  Globe. 


Tank. 
The  tank's  a  kind  of  cross  between 
An   agricultural  machine 
And  something  fierce  and  pliocene; 
Over  embankments,  trees,  and  walls, 
Trenches,  barbed  wire,   and  forts  it  crawls; 
Nothing  can  stay  its  course — the  tank 
Has  not  the  least  respect  for  rank 
Or    file;    with   equal  joy  it  squashes 
AH  things  alike — men,  beasts,  and  Boches. 
-From   "The  Laughing   Willow,"   by   Oliver  Her- 
ford. 

Albert  Sidney  Burleson. 
Oh,  Albert  Sidney  Burleson! — 
By   Victims  called  toe   Surly   Son 
Of    Many-million-acred    Texas — 
Who   jolted    in    the    Solar    Plexus 
The    Press    of    these    United    States 
By   whooping    up   the    Postal    Rates — 
What  roused  your  Zeal  for  New  Taxations — 
Of    Periodic    Publications? 
Why    don't    you    love    the    Magazines? 
Come,    let    us    in    Behind    the    Scenes! 
Relieve  the  Hearts  of  many  Fretters 
By   telling  what   delays  our   Letters 
And  why,  in   short,   the  Snarled-up   Mails 
Are  slow  as  Glue  and  Marked-up   Snails! 
We  cry  in  vain!      The  Grim   Postmaster 
Declines  to  move  a  Whit  the  faster. 
As    Mum   as    Coney    Island's    Clam, 
He  does  not  give  a   Single   Damn. 
He    answers    not    through    Mouth    or    Journal — 
This    Friend    of    House,    the    Gum-shoe    Colonel! 
He  thinks  our  Heads  are  Wooden  Cubes; 
He    takes   away   our   Postal    Tubes 
Without  a  Thought  of   Retribution! 
And    now    as  though    the   Constitution, 
The  Rights  that  None  should  dare  abuse. 
The  Judges,   Congress,  Charles  E.   Hughes, 
The   Courts  and  all  the  Laws  were   Fables, 
He    grabs    the    Telegraphs   and    Cables! 

— Arthur    Guiterman,    in    Life. 


—  that's  the  answer  to  the  fuel 
question.  Simplest  and  most 
economical  way  to  heat  the 
house.  Clean,  quick,  efficient  ! 
Ask  about  our  Guaranteed  Oil 
Burner  —  today  ! 

Peninsula  Burner  and  Oil  Co. 

Phone  San  Mateo  25         San  Mateo,  Cal. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgms  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
a»d  PILING 


Redwood  JlillB       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay.  Cal.  Puget  Sound.  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls.  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 
230  California  Street     :     San  Francisco 
Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings  Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinamore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W-Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Phone— Douglas   2283 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used   in    printing    the    Argonaut    la 
furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to   124   First   Street,   corner 
San  Francisco 

tfinna, 

THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 
Fatn'K  S.  Dice,  Assistsnt  Msnsger 


ROMHKE'S  PRESS  CUPPING  BDREAD 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   cbronicle    of   the  social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
ihe  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Relda  Ford  Stott  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Morse  was  solemnized  Saturday  afternoon 
at  the  home  of  the  former's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tirey  L.  Ford.  There  were  no  attendants  at  the 
ceremonv.  Mrs.  Morse  is  the  sister  of  Lieutenant 
Byington  Ford,  U.  S.  A.  At  the  conclusion  of 
their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morse  will  reside 
at   the   Fairmont   HoteL 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  gave  a  dinner  and  bridge 
Friday  evening  at  her  home  on  California  Street. 
Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Eerthe 
Welch,  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs.  Robert  Nut- 
tall,  and  Mrs.  James  Cooper. 

The  Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger  gave  a  din- 
ner Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Buchanan 
Street,  with  their  guests  later  attending  the  supper- 
dance  at  the  St.  Francis.  In  the  party  were  Mrs. 
Joseph  Hutchinson,  Miss  Betty  George,  Miss  Mary 
Francis  Joy,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Elena  Fol- 
ger, Mr.  Robert  Miller,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  Mr. 
Owen  Thompson,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Paul  Kennedy. 

.Mrs.  Hayes  Smith  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
at  luncheon  last  Thursday,  the  number  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt, 
Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Allen,  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford,  and  Mrs. 
Georges  de  Latour. 

The  Misses  Mary  and  Barbara  Donohoe  gave  a 
house  party  over  the  week-end  at  their  country 
home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame,  their 
guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell 
Hewitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Dr.  Henry  Kiersted 
and  Mrs.  Kiersted,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rath- 
bone,  Miss  Louise  Boyd,  Senator  James  Phelan, 
and  Mr.  John  Drum. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Pool  entertained 
a  number  of  guests  at  the  dinner-dance  Saturday 
evening  at  Del  Monte.  In  their  party  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Duncan,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  and  Miss 
Helen  Duncan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Loomis  gave  a  dance 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club 
in  honor  of  their  nephew  and  niece,  Lieutenant 
Richard  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Rogers.  Among  those 
who  assembled  for  the  occasion  were  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Clampett,  Miss  Man'  Francis  Joy,  Miss  Betty 
Folger,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Josephine  Grant, 
Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Ara- 
bella Schwerin,  Miss  Betty  George,  Major  Joseph 
Treat,  Captain  Norman  Swazey,  Mr.  Paul  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  Lieutenant  Wendell 
Kuhn,  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn, 
Lieutenant  H.  R.  Thomas,  and  Lieutenant  Robert 
Clampett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs,  Thomas  Wheeler  of  New  York  gave  a 
luncheon  Friday  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and 
Country  Club.  Her  guests  included  Mrs.  H.  M.  A. 
Miller,  Mrs.  William  Thomas,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kings- 
bury, Mrs.  William  Hammer,  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston, 
Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  Mrs.  Sands  Forman,  Mrs.  Alan- 
son  Weeks,  Mrs.  Roy  Bishop,  Mrs;  Richard  Hanna, 
and  Mrs.  Jacob  Burts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  dinner  Friday  evening  at  their 
home  in  Burlingame,  the  number  having  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  entertained  at 
dinner  Monday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  R.  H.  Cornish, 
who  is  visiting  here  from  her  home  in  Australia. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Innes  gave  a  dinner  last 
\Vednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Ave- 


nue. Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Farquharson,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Pierce.  Mrs. 
Wakefield  Baker,  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe,  Miss 
Helen  Pierce.  Mr.  Frank  Madison.  Mr.  Jerome 
Kuhn,   and    Lieutenant   Wakefield   Baker. 

Mr*  Wavnc  Cuvler  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
at  luncheon  given  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Renme  Pierre 
Schwerin  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Athearn  Folger  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesdav  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway, 
with  their  guests  later  attending  the  theatre. 
Those  who  enjoyed  the  affair  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A. 
Miller,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  and  Dr.  Sumner  Hardy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Penoyer  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Scott  Street. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  King,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wellington    Morse. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Joseph    Grant    gave    a    dinner- 
dance  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broad- 
way in  honor  of  Miss  Emily  Pope  and  Lieutenant 
Moseley    Taylor.      The    guests    included    the    hosts' 
daughter,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,   Mrs.  Jane   Selby 
Hayne,  Mrs.   Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  Miss  Olivia 
Pillsbury,     Miss    Ysabel     Chase,    Miss    Julia    Van  j 
Fleet,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  ] 
Elena    Eyre,    Miss    Cornelia   Clampett,    Miss   Eliza-  j 
beth    Adams,    Miss    Marie    Louise    Winslow,    Miss  ( 
Mary  Donohoe,  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe,  Miss  Flora 
Miller,    Miss    Marion    Baker,    Miss    Helen    Garritt, 
Miss  Mary  Francis  Joy,  Miss  Betty  George,  Lieu-  j 
tenant    Lawrence    McCreery,    Lieutenant    William 
Van  Fleet,   Mr.  Homer  Curran,    Lieutenant  Wake- 
field Baker,   Mr.  Robert  Miller,   Mr.   Paul  McKee, 
Mr.     George    Pope,    Mr.     Richard    McLaren,     Mr. 
George    McNear,    Lieutenant    Frederick    Clampett, 
Mr.   Edward   Cebrian,    Mr.    Owen   Thompson,    Cap- 
tain   Norman    Swazey,    Major    Joseph    Treat,    Mr. 
Charles  Bevan,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  and  Lieutenant 
Wendell  Kuhn. 

Miss  Betty  George  entertained  at  tea  Friday 
afternoon  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  The  guests 
included  Miss  Katherine  Chapin,  Miss  Anne  Peters, 
Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss 
Mary  Farnces  Joy,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Mr.  George 
McNear,  Jr.,  Mr.  Clark  Crocker,  Mr.  Edward  de 
Cunha,  Mr.  Walter  Hush,  and  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn. 

Lieutenant  Clinton  La  Montague  and  Mrs.  La 
Montagne  entertained  at  dinner  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  their  home  on  Broadway,  their  guests  having 
included  Mrs.  Elmer  Jennings,  Miss  Elena  Eyre, 
Miss  Isabel  Jennings,  Mr.  Louis  Jeffries,  Lieu- 
tenant Gerald  Herrmann,  and  Mr.  Orel  Goldar- 
cena. 

Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet  gave  a  tea  last  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Green  Street. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Lewis  Gerstle,  Jr.,  are 
being  congratulated  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  to 
be  called  Mark  Lewis  Gerstle. 


Dr.  George  Willcutt  and  Mrs.  Willcutt  are 
being  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a 
daughter. 

A  Gifted  Australian. 

The  charm  of  her  unique  personality  gained 
a  new  respect  for  the  women  of  Australia 
when  Mrs.  Henry  Cornish  spoke  recently  in 
behalf  of  the  unity  of  spirit  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  Americans  at  a  tea  given  in  her 
honor  by  Miss  RickofT  and  her  class  in  the 
New  Democracy,  held  in  the  Empire  Room 
of  the  Fairmont.  She  gave  a  touching  and 
eloquent  account  of  the  return  of  the  blind 
and  wounded  soldiers  of  Australia. 

•Out  of  400,000  Australians  that  went  to  the 
war  only  about  100,000  returned.  Not  one  of 
these  was  able  to  walk,  but  they  rode  in 
automobiles,  greeted  by  a  silent  throng  that 
was    too    moved   to    shout. 

So  essentially  delicate  and  feminine  was  her 
style  of  address  that  the  audience  was  quite 
carried  away  by  her  spirited  attack  on  the  re- 
cent utterances  of  Champ  Clark  to  the  effect 
that  Americans  had  won  the  war  for  the 
Allies  and  also  her  burst  of  indignation  at  the 
anti-Erirish  utterances  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  She  paid  a  special  tribute  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  American  women,  to  those  other 
women  on  whom  the  brunt  of  the  war  has 
fallen  so  much  more  heavily. 

Mrs.  Cornish  is  a  daughter  of  a  member 
of  the  Tasmanian  Parliament  and  a  god- 
daughter  of   Sir   Gilbert   Parker. 


FOR  A  SILENT,  SMOOTH-RUNNING  MOTOR -FOR  MAXIMUM 
ENGINE  EFFICIENCY  AND  CAR  SERVICE  USE 
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BEST   ALL   WAYS 


It's  Genuine  Economy 
To  Use 

UNION 
GASOLINE 

SPEED  AND  POWER 


UNION  OIL  CO  9^  CALIFORNIA 


UNION    OIL   COMPANY   OF    CALIFORNIA 


Automobile  Exhibition. 
San  Francisco's  Third  Annual  Pacific  Auto- 
mobile Exhibition  was  opened  at  the  Civic 
Auditorium,  Thursday,  February  6th,  and  has 
continued  to  draw  large  and  select  crowds. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco 
has  there  been  such  a  presentation  of  motor 
vehicles.  There  are  more  than  two  thousand 
on  exhibit,  representing  makes  of  every  fac- 
tory in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  of 
every  type  of  vehicle  known  to  the  motor  en-- 
thusiast.  Passenger  cars,  trucks,  and  tractors, 
in  addition  to  a  splendid  exhibit  of  acces- 
sories, are  attracting,  not  only  the  motor- 
loving  public,  but  the  elite  of  the  city,  to  this 
great  show.  Even-  class  of  automobile  is  to 
be  seen  at  this  exhibition.  Racy  roadsters, 
big  powerful  limousines,  chic  models  of  the 
sport  and  speedster  class,  luxurious  closed 
cars  and  sedans — all  hold  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator. One  of  the  many  features  of  the  show 
is  the  series  of  Liberty  Motors,  the  same  as 
were  utilized  by  the  government  in  the  Lib- 
erty aeroplanes  and  the  Liberty  trucks. 

The  -exhibition  is  given  under  the  official 
auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Motor-Car 
Dealers'  Association,-  and  the  public  is  much 
indebted  to  George  Wahlgren,  who  has  made 
this  splendid  annual  automobile  exhibition  pos- 
sible   in    San    Francisco. 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

(Produced    by    Winfield    Blake) 
Appear   Nightly,    Except    Sunday,   in 

RAINBOW  LANE 

At  the  Dinner  Hour,  7  o'clock 
Dancing  from  7  to    1   o'clock 

RUDY  SEIGER'S  DANCE  MUSIC  is 
the  talk  of  the  town. 


Rainbow  Lane. 

Rainbow  Lane  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  is  at- 
tracting large  crowds  of  diners  every'  even- 
ing except  Sunday  since  it  was  decided  to 
have  the  Follies  make  their  first  appearance 
at  7  o'clock,  when  the  table  d'hote  is  served. 
From  that  hour  until  1  o'clock  fun  and  frivolity 
reign  supreme  in  the  beautiful  room,  particu- 
larly on  Friday  nights,  when  a  special  carnival 
is  given,  with  unique  souvenirs  for  all  the 
guests. 

So  favorable  an  impression  was  made  by 
Mme.  Elfrieda  Wynne,  the  lyric  soprano,  two 
weeks  ago  that  she  will  sing  again  this  Sun- 
day evening  at  8 :45  at  the  Fairmont  Lobby 
Concert.  Director  Rudy  Seiger  has  also  pre- 
pared a  varied  programme  of  instrumental 
numbers  of  his  augmented  orchestra. 


Mardi  Gras. 

The  energetic  women  who  compose  the 
Auxiliary  of  the  Hospital  for  Children  will 
proffer  what  veritably  promises  to  be  "The 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth"  for  the  annual 
Mardi  Gras,  to  take  place  this  year  at  the 
Exposition  Auditorium,  Tuesday  evening, 
March  4th.  The  scheme  for  this  occasion  is 
a  circus.  This  year  it  has  been  decided  to 
have  an  auction  sale  for  the  choice  boxes, 
and  "Larry"  Harris  has  consented  to  act  as 
auctioneer,  the  place  to  be  the  Garden  Room 
of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  next  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 18th,  at  noon.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
auction  the  choice  of  the  remaining  boxes  will 
be  given  in  the  order  of  their  reservation  at 
$100  each. 

From  Wednesday,  February  1 9th,  until 
March  4th  the  box  sheet  will  be  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  where  all  unclaimed  and  un- 
sold boxes  will  be  disposed  of.  A  sale  of 
reserved  seats  at  $2.50  each,  consisting  of  the 
first  five  rows  in  the  balcony,  which  will  be 
backed  by  draperies,  will  commence  on  the 
same  date.  A  dinner  at  midnight  will  be 
provided  in  the  Larkin  Hall  of  the  Auditorium 
at  $2.75  a  cover  and  parties  who  desire  in- 
dividual tables  may  secure  them  by  an  extra 
payment   of    $5. 


Tetelestai 
(The  title  is  the  transcription  of  a   Greek  word 
meaning     "It      is      ended."       Three      stanzas     are 
omitted.) 

How  shall  we  praise  the  magnificence  of  the  dead. 
The  great    man    humbled,    the    haughty   brought   to 

dust? 
Is  there  a  horn  we  should  not  blow  as  proudly 
For   the  meanest  of   us  all,  who   creeps   his  days. 
Guarding     his     heart      from     blows     to     die     ob- 
scurely?    . 
I  am  no   king,  have  laid   no  kingdoms  waste, 
Taken   no  princes  captive,  led  no  triumphs 
Of  weeping  women  through  long  walls  of  trumpets; 
Say  rather  I  am  no  one,  or  au  atom; 
Say   rather  two  great  gods  in  a  vault  of  starlight 
Play   ponderingly   at  chess,   and   at   the   game's   end 
One  of  the  pieces,  shaken,  falls  to  the  floor 
And    runs    to  the   darkest  corner;    and   that   piece, 
Forgotten  there,  left  motionless,  is  I.     . 
Say  that  I  have  no  name,  no  gifts,  no  power, 
Am   only    one  of   millions;    mostly   silent; 
One  who  came  with  eyes  and  hands  and  a  heart, 
Looked  on  beauty,   and   loved  it,   and  then   left  it. 
Say  that  the  fates  of  time  and  space  obscured  me, 
Led  me  a  thousand  ways  to  pain,  bemused  me. 
Wrapped  me  in  ugliness;  and  like  great  spiders 
Dispatched  me  at  their  leisure.     .     .     . 

Well,    what    then? 
Should  I   not   hear,   as  I   lie   down   in   dust. 
The  horns  of  glory  blowing  above  my   burial? 

Morning  and  evening  opened  and  closed  above  me, 
Houses  were  built  above  me,  trees  let  fall 
Yellowing   leaves   upon    me,    hands  of    ghosts; 
Rain    has  showered    its  arrows   of  silver   upon    me 
Seeking  my   heart;    winds   have   roared  and    tossed 

me; 
Music  in  long  blue  waves  of  sound  has  borne  me 
A    helpless   weed    to    shores    of   unthought    silence; 
Time,  above  me,  within  me,  crashed  its  gongs 
Of   terrible   warning,    sifting  the  dust  of  death; 
And   here   I   lie.      Blow   now   your  horns  of   glory 
Harshly  over  my  flesh,  you  trees,  you  waters! 
You    stars  and    suns,    Canopus,    Deneb,    Rigel, 
Let  me  as  I   He  down,    here  in   this  dust 
Hear,    far    off,    your    whispered    salutation ! 
Roar    now    above    my    decaying    flesh,    you    winds; 
Whirl  out  your  earth-scents  over  this  body;  tell  me 
Of  ferns,  and  stagnant  pools,  wild  roses,  hillsides! 
Anoint    me,    rain;    let    crash    your    shilver    arrows 
On  this  hard  flesh!     I  am  the  one  who  named  you. 
I   lived   in   you   and    now   I  die  in  you: 
I,  your  son,  your  daughter,  treader  of  music, 
Lie  broken,   conquered.     .      .      .     Let  me  not    fall 

in    silence. 

— Conrad  Aiken,  in  the  Little  Review. 


One  of  the  new  phases  of  London  social 
life  is  undoubtedly  the  "hotel  habit"  It  is 
only  since  the  war  days  that  hotel  life  has 
become  part  and  parcel  of  England's  every- 
day existence.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it 
was  considered  rather  an  event  for  an  ordi- 
nary family  of  social  dignity  and  importance 
to  have  dinner  or  supper  in  a  retaurant  or 
hotel  dining-room.  It  was  just  a  little  bil 
daring  and  "French."  Nowadays,  however, 
all  this  is  changed,  and  all  sets  and  cliques 
of  society  flock  to  public  places  for  their 
meals  just  as  naturally  as  they  do  in  New 
York  or  any  other  big  American  city. 


There  was  a  curious  prophecy  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  said  to  have  emanated  from  some 
famous  old  witch  a  hundred  years  or  so  ago, 
to  the  effect  that  a  great  monarch  would 
arise  in  Prussia  who  would  hold  sway  over 
the  German  peoples  and  become  one  of  the 
mightiest  potentates  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  He  would  be  the  father  of  six  sons  and 
one  daughter  and  be  crippled  in  one  arm. 
His  boundless  ambition  would  win  for  him 
unparalleled  successes  ;  he  would  arise  to  the 
dizziest  heights,  but  before  his  death  would 
be  able  to  assemble  all  his  possessions  under 
the  shade  of  a  lime  tree.  How  well  I  remem- 
ber hearing  this  story  again  and  again  and 
seeing  the  interested  excitement  with  which 
the  princess  watched  the  growth  of  her  niece's 
family  (writes  Lady  des  Voeux  in  Overseas); 
specially  do  I  remember  the  occasion  of  the 
little  daughter's  birth,  the  seventh  child,  and 
of  her  saying  almost  triumphantly  to  my 
mother,  "Well,  all  the  first  part  of  the 
prophecy  is  now  fulfilled." 


Raising  ranch-bred  foxes  is  an  industry 
that  is  being  carried  on  extensively  in  all  the 
Canadian  provinces,  in  at  least  a  dozen  of  the 
northernmost  states  of  the  United  States,  and 
beginning  in  Japan  and  Norway,  all  lying  in 
much  the  same  climatic  belt,  adapted  to  do- 
mesticating the  black  fox,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

1 1  cents  fare  to  San  Francisco 

300  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  single  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractive  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300 

W.  W.  WHrTECOTTON,  Proprietor  and  Manager 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSAUTO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 

Where   '  Thinking  People  " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort. 
Service  and  Outdoor  Life. 
Polo  at  Del  Monte  Commences  Febnary  1st. 
Del  Monts  Lodge  at  Pebbie  Beach  will  open  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22d. 

CARL  8.  STANLEY.  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  NEAR  EIGHTH 

Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
glass-enclosed  Sun  Room  on 
the  Roof,  with  its  tea  service 
each  afternoon,  and  dancing 
Saturday  night  —  and  a  garage 
free  for  guests'  use — emphasize 
the  Whitcomb's  up-to-dateness. 


February  15,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  anil  Mrs.  George  Howies,  who  returned  re- 
cently from  an  Eastern  trip,  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  returned  this  week  to  the 
Clin  Hotel  from  a  visit  in  Burlingame  with  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Walter  Martin. 

Senator  James  Phelan  passed  the  week-end  at  his 
country  home.  Villa  Montalvo,  in  Saratoga. 

Commander  David  le  Breton  and  Mrs.  le  Breton 
have  returned  to  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel    from  a  visit   in    Santa   Barbara. 

The  Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger  spent  the 
week-end  in  Burlingame  as  the  house  guests  of 
Miss    Evelyn    Barron. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  left  Friday  for  a 
visit  in    New   York   and    Washington. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hutchinson  has  gone  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  will  remain  for  several  weeks. 

Lieutenant  Edward  Bullard  and  Mrs.  Bullard 
spent  the  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Captain  Dean  Witter  arrived  in  New  York  from 
France  last  week,  and  will  return  to  California 
within  the   near  future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  St.  Cyr  are  enjoying  a 
sojourn  at  Palm  Beach.  They  are  entertaining  as 
their  guest   Mme.  del  Gama. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington  Morse  returned  Sun- 
day to  their  home  in  Los  Angeles,  after  a  fort- 
night's visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chancey  Penoyer. 
Miss  Emelie  Tubbs  returned  last  week  to  her 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  visit  with  Mrs. 
Albert  Shaw  at  her  home  in  Hollister. 

The  Misses  Betty  George  and  Cornelia  Clarnpett 
passed  the  week-end  in  Burlingame,  where  they 
were  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  and  the  former's 
sister,  Miss  Helen  Duncan,  have  returned  to  their 
home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Tanner  came  north  from  Santa 
Barbara   with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Talbot    Walker,    and 


will    be    their    house    guest    in     Menlo    Park    for 
several  days. 

Captain  Courtney  Ford  spent  the  week-end  al 
Del    Monte. 

Miss  Pauline  Wheeler  and  Miss  Marion  Fitz- 
hugh,  who  will  leave  soon  for  France,  are  guests 
at  the  Hotel   Marseilles  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Robert  Coleman  and  his  daughter.  Miss 
Cara  Coleman,  have  taken  a  house  in  Burlingame 
for  the  remainder  of  the  winter  season. 

Miss  Edith  Bull,  who  has  been  abroad  for  more 
than  a  year,  has  arrived  in  New  York  and  will 
enjoy  a  brief  visit  there  before  returning  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Countess  Lewenhaupt  Falkenstein  has  arrived 
from  her  home  in  England  and  is  a  guest  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Earl  Shipp  has  gone  to  the  Navy  Yard  in 
Boston  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  Com- 
mander Shipp  is  on  duty  in  Atlantic  waters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  spent  the  week- 
end at  Del   Monte. 

Mr.  Foxhall  Keene  arrived  last  Friday  from  New 
York  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Miss  Alice  Keeler  arrived  Sunday  from  Fort 
Bayard,  New  Mexico,  and  is  with  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Starr  Keeler,  at  the  Clift  Hotel. 

Captain  Roger  Bocqueraz  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
in  New  York  from  France  and  has  joined  Mrs. 
Bocqueraz  at  the  Hotel  St.   Regis. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  has  gone  to  Palm  Beach 
for  the  late  winter  season. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Wheeler  left  yesterday  for  Santa 
Barbara,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Harry*  George,  U.  S.  N.,  passed  the 
week-end  in  Del  Monte  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Chapin. 
The  navy  officer  will  leave  next  week  for  New 
York,  while  his  daughter.  Miss  Betty  George,  will 
remain  for  several  weeks  with  her  grandfather  at 
bis  apartments  at  Stanford  Court. 

Captain  Edward  Durrell,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been 
stationed  at  Yerba  Buena  for  two  years,  will  leave 
in  the  near  future  for  sea  duty.  Mrs.  Durrell  and 
Miss  Doris  Durrell  will  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  season  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  John  Gill  returned  to  San  Francisco  Mon- 
day from  a  brief  trip  to  Redlands. 

Friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Evers  (for- 
merly Sepha  Pischel)   will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 


The  PACIFIC  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

Results  for  igi  8— Fifty-first  Year 

Xew  Life  Insurance  Issued  (Paid-for  basis) $  36,957,884.00 

Total  Life  Insurance  in  Force,  December  31,  1918 208,647,520.00 

Gain  in  Life  Insurance  in  Force 22,689,061.00 

Total  Cash  Income 12,149,530.62 

Gain  in  Cash  Income  over  1917.  „ 956,680.80 

Total  Paid  Policyholders 5,133,303.47 

Grand  Total  Paid  Policyholders  Since  Organization 58,356,033.73 

Surplus,  Assigned  and  Unassigned  (Exclusive  of  Capital)  ....       4,039,328.50 

Gains  in  Admitted  Assets 3,363,912.33 

Premium  Income,  Accident  Department 2,042,122.11 


Balance  Sheet,  December  ji,  igi8 


ASSETS. 

Loans  on  Real  Estate $23,247,571.16 

Amount  of  Loan  does  not 
exceed  the  statutory  per- 
centage of  appraised  value. 
Loans  on  Approved  Collateral     3,342,645.76 

Loans  to   Policyholders 7,603,691.23 

In  no  case  does  amount  of 
Loan  exceed  the  Reserve 
held  by  the  Company. 

Bonds  Owned   

Real  Estate  Owned 

Including      Home      Office 

Building. 
Interest  Due  and  Accrued. . 
Outstanding  and  Deferred. . 
Premium  s — 

Life  Department  ........ 

Accident  Department   . . . 

Net       Amount,       Reserve 

charged  in  Liabilities. 
Cash   on  Hand 1,221,848.82 

Including  $1,058,221.37  of 

Deposits  drawing  Interest. 
Other  Assets 3,141.17 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  on  Policies $38,744,783.53 

Claims  in  Process  of  Adjust- 


ment . 


6,063,379.10 
2,120,916.90 


768.547.55 


706,316.86 
354,637.06 


795,210.22 

237,279.85 

175,000.00 
441,093.51 


Premiums  and  Interest  Paid 
in  Advance   

Reserved  for  Taxes  Payable 
1919 

All  Other  Liabilities. 

Including  $146,892.94  Re- 
insurance Fund  and 
$117,065.00  for  Agents' 
Commisisons  in  Accident 
Department. 


Total  Liabilities  $40,393,367.1 1 

Capital  Stock    .* 1,000,000.00 

Surplus  Set  Aside  for  Future 

Dividends  to  Policyholders     3,213,576.79 


Total  Admitted  Assets $45,432,695.61 


Surplus  Unassigned 
Total 


825,751.71 
.$45,432,695.61 


Death  Rate,  Actual  to  Expected  (Normal  Claims  55%,  War  and  In- 
fluenza Claims  49.6% — Approximated) 104.6% 

Average  Rate  of  Interest  Earned 6  15% 


KILGARIF  &  BEAVER,  Managers 


F.  A.  STEARNS,  Manager 
Accident  Department 


E.  G.  BATH,  Manager 
Monthly  Premium  Department 


they  are  due  in  San  Francisco  on  March  4,  1919. 
Mrs.  Evers  is  rapidly  recovering  from  her  recent 
severe    illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury,  Miss  Olivia 
Pillsbury,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  and  Lieutenant  Mose- 
ley  Taylor  spent  the  week-end  at  Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  Cliff  Weatherwax  has  taken  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  in  Burlingame  for 
several    months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Heebner  have  arrived 
from  their  home  in  New  York  and  will  remain 
here  for  several  weeks  with  the  young  matron's 
mother,  Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  left  San  Francisco  last 
week  for  New  York  en  route  to  his  home  in 
England. 

Lieutenant  Raymond  Ashton  arrived  in  New 
York  last  week  from  France  and  will  visit  there 
for  several  days  before  returning  to  his  home  in 
California. 

Mrs.  John  Casserly  has  reopened  her  home  in 
San  Mateo,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  Chi- 
cago with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Michael  Cudahy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Huntington  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Pasadena,  after  having  spent  the 
early  winter  season  in  Piedmont.  They  occupied 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Requa  in 
the  transbay  city. 

Mr.  Albert  Dibblee  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara 
for  a  visit  of  several  days. 

Captain  Roger  Straus  and  Mrs.  Straus,  who 
were  recent  guests  at  the  St.  Francis,  have  gone 
to  Pasadena  to  visit  the  latter 's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Daniel  Guggenheim. 

Lieutenant  Geoffrey  Montgomery,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  Sunday  from  France  and 
has  joined  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Mont- 
gomery,  at  Stanford  Court. 

Lieutenant  Russell  Slade  has  returned  from  Van- 
couver Barracks  and  with  Mrs.  Slade  has  reopened 
their  home   on   Vallejo    Street. 

Mrs.    Edward    Barron   and    Miss    Evelyn    Barron 

are  spending  the  week-end  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  Boyd  and  her  daughters,  the  Misses 

Jean  and  Cynthia  Boyd,  have  reopened  their  home 

in  San  Rafael. 

Arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include  Mr. 
Edwin  L.  Hedderly,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Paul  Miller,  Sacramento;  Dr.  H.  A.  Harris,  San 
Diego ;  Mr.  George  F.  Harrington,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Harrington  St.  Louis;  Mr.  George  P.  Lewis, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Rev.  W.  C.  Curtis  and  Mrs. 
Curtis,  Bethel,  Maine;  Mr.  G.  W.  King,  Sacra- 
mento; Mr.  H.  F.  Wood,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  John 
Preston  True,  Boston;  Mr.  W.  D.  Eakin,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Mr.  F.  M.  Lawrence,  Billings,  Mon- 
tana; Dr.  F.  C.  English  and  Mrs.  English,  Stock- 
ton ;  Mr.  M.  B.  Raymundo,  Philippine  Islands ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Heard,  El  Paso;  Mr.  P.  Lind- 
say, Kansas  City;  Mr.  Edward  E.  Shirlee,  Paris, 
France;  Mr.  R.  Grirashaw,  Sacramento;  Mr.  W. 
W.    Hurlburt,    Los    Angeles. 


ESCALLONIA    MONTEVIDEXSIS. 

We  get  few  shrubs  from  South  America, 
but  some  of  those  are  among  the  best.  The 
escallonias  are  rapid  growers,  of  easy  culture, 
fair  of  foliage  and  full  of  flowers  in  blooming 
season.  The  colors  are  white,  pink,  or  red. 
and  the  flowers  of  heavy  waxy  substance, 
borne  in  large  terminal  panicles  or  heads. 
The  foliage  is  smooth  and  glossy  and  sheds 
dust  throughout  the  dry  season.  All  species 
grow  rapidly  and  some  soon  grow  to  small 
trees,  but  are  best  kept  pruned  close,  and  for 
this  reason  they  are  useful  for  hedges.  For 
another  reason,  the  strong  but  delightful  per- 
fume the  blossoms  exhale,  they  should  he  kept 
down  where  all  may  reach  the  terminal 
flower  stems.  They  thrive  almost  equally  well 
in  all  soils  and  situations.  Grown  by  the 
California    Nursery    Company. 


RESOURCEFUL  KOREANS. 

Coal  being  scarce  in  Korea,  the  native  in- 
genuity has  found  a  resourceful  scheme  of 
overcoming  the  difficulty.  When  a  Korean 
starts  to  build  his  house,  he  first  lays  down 
a  system  of  flues  where  the  floor  is  to  be. 
These  flues  begin  at  a  fireplace,  usually  built 
in  an  outer  shed  or  in  a  closed  alleyway  con- 
nected with  the  house.  From  the  fireplace 
the  flues  branch  out  like  the  ribs  of  a  fan 
and  end  in  a  trench  at  the  back  of  the  floor 
space.  This  trench,  in  turn,  opens  into  a 
chimney,  usually  built  at  some  distance  from 
the  house.  When  the  flues  are  completed  the 
builder  carefully  covers  them  over  with  flag 
stones ;  he  then  cements  the  whole  floor,  and 
covers  it  with  a  sort  of  thick  oiled  paper  for 
which  Korea  is  famous.  The  rest  of  the  house 
is  then  built  around  the  completed  floor. 

The  heating  system  works  in  this  way : 
When  it  is  time  to  cook  the  rice  for  the  morn- 
ing meal  the  housewife  bights  a  little  straw  or 
brushwood  in  the  fireplace  in  the  outer  shed. 
While  the  rice  is  cooking  the  heat  from  the 
fireplace  passes  through  the  flues,  heating  the 
stone  flags  of  the  floor  and  diffusing  a  pleas- 
ant warmth  that  lasts  until  it  is  time  to  pre- 
pare the  next  meal.  Two  heatings  a  day  suffice 
to  keep  the  floor  warm.  On  the  floor  the 
people  sit  by  day  and  sleep  by  night.  The 
heavy  oiled  paper  that  covers  the  floor  pre- 
vents any  smoke  from  entering  the  room. 
Since  the  occupants  always  leave  their  shoes 
at  the  door,  the  paper  wears  a  long  time  and 
gradually   takes    on   a   rich   brown   color.      So 


Opportunity  Wanted 

Young  man,  university  educated  and  ten  years' 
business  experience  in  an  executive  capacity, 
desires  work  of  any  kind.  Salary  no  object 
until    ability    is    proven. 

P.O.  Box  275,  Menlo  Park 


SHREVE  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHOICEST  SITE 


For  a  COUNTRY  HOME,  di- 
rectly west  of  Atherton,  ten 
minutes  distant.  Forty  acres 
in  the  foothills.  Incomparable 
view.  Heavily  wooded  with 
finest  oaks.  Soil  will  grow 
anything.  Beautiful  homes 
adjoining.  Address  Box  234, 
Menlo  Park,  Cal. 


Having    returned    from    service    with    the 
War  Work  Council 

FRANK  CARROLL  GIFFEN 

Announces     the    reopening    of    his    studio 
for    singers    at   965    Chestnut    Street,    near 
Hyde.     Appointments  by  telephone.     Pros- 
pect 3320. 


here  the  Koreans  sit  through  the  severe  win- 
ter in  their  snug  little  houses ;  there  is  no 
smoke  to  bother  them  and  no  ashes  to  litter 
up  the  house ;  and  all  this  comfort  is  brought 
about  by  a  few  handfuls  of  straw  or  brush- 
wood. 


From  official  statistics  recently  made  public 
in  Germany  it  appears  that  the  birth  rate  in 
1915  was  40  per  cent.  less  throughout  the 
country  than  it  was  in  1913,  and  the  infant 
death  rate  was  20  and  30  per  cent  of  the 
births.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food  there 
appeared  a  special  type  of  "war  infants," 
weight  from  three  to  five  pounds,  undernour- 
ished, puny,  and  with  wrinkled  skin.  At  the 
infant  welfare  centre  at  Charlottenburg,  23 
per  cent,  of  the  children  were  rachitic,  and 
at  Treves  the  rachitic  children  averaged  43 
per  cent.  Owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  food 
and  the  general  sparse  diet,  the  average  weight 
of  both  men  and  women  was  greatly  reduced. 
This  reduction  of  weight  was  especially  in- 
jurious to  the  women,  in  whom  the  loss  of 
fat  caused  floating  kidney  and  a  prolapse  of 
the  abdominal  organs.  Many  of  the  food  sub- 
stitutes caused  gastric  irritations  and  a  great 
increase  in  gastro-intestinal  disease. 


It  is  believed  that  kerosene   was  first  used 
for    lighting    in    1826. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

STORAGE 

COMPANY 


GOING    Away? 

You've  tried  others.  Give  us  our 
chance  to  move  or  store  your  be- 
longings. Lots  of  little  charges 
we  overlook.  We  try  to  please. 
Central  location.  Our  own  build- 
ing. Low  insurance.  Small  profits 
and    a    big    good-will,    for    YOU. 


ON  SUTTER  STREET 

Between  Hyde  and  Leavenworth 

Prospect  67 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Well,"  said  the  Yankee,  after  having  had 
both  leg's  amputated.   "I  can't  kick."— Cornell 

••I  shuddered  when  Tom  proposed."  "Vi  as 
he  so  awkward?"  "Oh,  no;  he  did  it  so  well." 
— Dallas  News. 


"Do 


.u  want  to  see  the  book  of  the 
raj"  "No,  I'm  confused  enough  as  it  is." 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 

"Better  not  ask  papa  yet,  dear.  He  has  the 
•out  in  one  foot."  "All  right.  I'll  wait  till 
he  gets  well  or  gets  the  gout  in  both  feet"— 
Boston   Transcript. 

A"mrK-r— Has  Jones  returned  to  his  pre-war 
work?  Bocker— Yes,  he  is  looking  for  the 
same  job  he  was  looking  for. — New  York 
Sun. 

Mike — Oi'd  wroite  to  Callahan  for  a  job  if 
Oi  knew  his  address.  Pat— Phwy  don't  yez 
wroite  to  him  an'  get  his  address? — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Customer  (telephoning  tailorj — You  send 
out  the  clothes  and  if  they  are  O.  K.  I  will 
send  you  my  check.  Tailor — Won't  do  it- 
You  send  me  the  check  first  and  if  it  is  O.  K. 
I  will  send  you  the  clothes. — Judge. 

"See  here,  sir,  we  can't  get  any  of  your 
waiters  to  take  our  orders."  "Beg  pardon, 
sir,  but  in  view  of  the  present  shortage  of 


King  Coal 

HIGH  IN  HEAT  UNITS 
LOW  IN  ASH 

For   Sale  by  ' 
All   Dealers 
in  California 

KING  COAL  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE: 

EXCHANGE   BLOCK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Wholesale  Only 


help  our  waiters  no  longer  take  orders.  They 
receive   requests."— New   York  Evening  Post. 

Mary — What  are  you  doing  these  days? 
Marie— Same  old  thing.  Mary— Are  you, 
really?  I  thought  he  went  over  to  France,— 
Orange  Peel. 

Firs!  Student— The  idea :  my  napkin  is 
damp!  Second  St udeni— Perhaps  that's  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  due  on  your  board.— 
Stanford  Chaparral. 

What  sort  of  risk  will  the  insurance  com- 
panies consider  the  first  German  drummer  who 
takes  his  goods  into  France  and  Belgium? — 
Rochester  Post-Express. 

Carter — Aren't  you  drinking  a  little  more 
than  usual?  Clubleigh — Yes;  my  wife  has  a 
cold  in  her  head  and  can't  smell  a  blame 
thing. — Kansas    City   Star. 

Officer — You  are  the  coolest  man  under  fire 
I  ever  saw.  Soldier — Oh,  I'm  quite  used  to 
being  shot  at.  I  was  an  Adirondack  guide, 
sir,  for  years. — Current  Opinion. 

Orpheus  of  old  could  make  a  tree  or  a 
stone  move  with  his  music ;  but  there  are 
piano  players  today  who  have  made  whole 
families  move. — Boston  Transcript. 

"And  we  can  sell  you  this  car  on  easy  pay- 
ments," said  the  agent,  pleasantly.  "My 
friend,"  replied  the  prospect,  "the  expression 
'easy  paj-ments'  belongs  to  the  same  category 
with  that  other  well-known  fib,  'painless  den- 
tistry.' " — New  York  Globe. 

Motorist  (blocked  by  load  of  hay) — I  say, 
there,  pull  out  and  let  me  by.  You  seemed 
in  a  hurry  to  let  that  other  fellow's  carriage 
get  past.  Farmer — That's  'cause  his  horse 
wuz  eatin'  my  hay.  There  haint  no  danger 
o*   yew   eatin'   it,   I   reckon, — Brooklyn   Eagle. 

"What's  coming  off  out  in  front  there?"' 
asked  the  proprietor  of  the  Tote  Fair  store 
in  Tumlinville,  Arkansas.  "A  couple  of 
tellers  from  Straddle  Ridge  swapped  mules," 
replied  the  clerk,  "'and  now  each  is  accusing 
the  other  of  skinning  him."  "Well,  then,  why 
don't  they  trade  back."  "I  reckon  they  are 
both  afraid  of  getting  skinned  again." — Kan- 
sas City  Star. 

"Tomorrow's  my  birthday  and  I  shall  get 
the  usual  very  welcome  box  of  cigars  from 
my  wife."  "Welcome?  Huh!  I'll  bet  you 
throw  them  away."  "Not  much,  I  don't !  I 
give  them  to  my  friends.  They  remember  the 
horror,  and  later  when  I  offer  them  a  cigar 
that's  really  good  they  pass,  I  tell  you  wife's 
gift  is  dozens  of  dollars  in  my  pocket  every 
vear." — Houston  Post. 


"LIBERTY  BONDS  LOST 
OR  STOLEN" 

Appears  daily  in  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers.  <J  This  can  be 
avoided  by  renting  a  safe  deposit 
box  for  $4.00  a  year  —  in  which 
to  keep  Liberty  Bonds  and  other 
valuable  papers. 


Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  St*. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


,rYou  make  life  a  burden  to  me,"  said  the 
busy  man  to  the  persistent  life  insurance 
agent.  "In  that  case  you  can't  take  out  this 
policy  any  too  soon." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"The  coal  situation  doesn't  worry'  rne.  I've 
managed  to  get  four  tons."  "But  surely  you 
don't  expect  four  tons  to  last  you  all  win- 
ter." "Y"es,  I  do.  The  hired  man  who  runs 
my  furnace  used  to  be  janitor  of  a  city  flat." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"How  does  Mr.  Wombat  play  bridge?"  "I 
never  saw  him  play  bridge."  "Why.  he  was 
your  partner  only  just  now."  "True,  but  he 
appeared  to  be  playing  some  game  of  his  own 
invention,  I  couldn't  fathom  what  it  was." 
— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


"You  say  your  jewels  were  stolen  while  the 
family  were  at.  dinner?"  "No,  no!  This  is 
a  serious  theft,  officer.  Our  dinner  was  stolen 
while  we  were  putting  on  our  jewels." — New 
York   Globe. 

First  Orderly  Sergeant — Y'ou  know.  Bill,  a 
man's  mind  gets  pretty  rusty  after  a  few 
months  of  this  life.  Second  Orderly  Sergeant 
— Righto !  I  haven't  used  my  head  for  a  thing 
lately  except  as  a  drill  ground  for  my  razor. — 
Judge. 

"Some  say  you  can't  get  free  professional 
advice."  "Can  you?"  "To  be  sure  you  can. 
Your  doctor  will  talk  law  as  long  as  you  will 
listen,  and  your  lawyer  will  give  you  medical 
advice  on  any  ailment  you  want  to  bring  up 
for   discussion." — Birmingham    Age-Herald. 
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The  New  Congress. 

Congress  adjourns  on  March  4th  and  it  is  now  evi- 
dent that  it  can  not  transact  the  programme  of  essential 
business  and  that  a  special  session  must  be  called.  A 
few  weeks  ago  it  was  feared  by  the  Republicans  that 
:he  President  would  strenuously  resist  this  special  es- 
>ion  with  its  Republican  dominance.  But  they  are  now 
afraid  that  the  call  will  come  too  soon  and  that  it 
will  find  them  without  a  definite  legislative  programme. 

Unfortunately  there  is  now  no  definite  legislative 
programme  in  sight  and  it  is  a  serious  lack.  The  Re- 
publican party  has  a  real  responsibility.  It  has  the 
opportunity  to  replace  the  legislative  arm  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  proper  sphere  and  it  is  not  too  much 
:o  say  that  a  large  and  increasing  section  of  the  public 
demands  that  this  be  done  and  that  the  country  pass 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  constitutional  government. 
Some  few  of  the  Republican  leaders  recognize  all  this 
ind  have  issued  a  summons  to  a  meeting  of  the  Repub- 
ican  members  of  the  new  House  to  arrange  for  its 
organization,  select  a  Speaker,  and  reach  some  deter- 
nination  as  to  policy. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  those  who  are 
'esponsible  for  this  summons  appear  to  be  more  inter- 
red in  the  Speakership  fight  than  anything  else. 
Tames  R.  Mann  is  the  candidate  for  Speaker  and  it  is 


he  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  calling  the  meet- 
ing. Now  there  are  many  Republicans  who  object  to 
Mann  for  the  Speakership  because  of  his  pro-German 
record,  and  unless  they  are  willing  to  go  to  Washington 
at  their  own  expense  they  will  find  themselves  deprived 
of  a  voice  in  the  matter  and  in  the  formulation  of  a 
party  policy. 

Mileage  allowance  to  members  is  granted  only  when 
they  come  to  attend  a  session  of  Congress.  If  they 
come  at  their  own  expense  and  a  session  is  called  im- 
mediately after  March  4th  they  will  be  reimbursed. 
But  if  there  is  no  special  session  or  if  it  is  deferred 
they  will  have  to  go  home  again  at  their  own  cost  or 
stay  in  Washington  in  the  hope  of  an  early  summons. 
But  they  will  be  on  the  pay-roll  from  March  4th  at  a 
salary  of  $7500,  so  that  the  sacrifice  will  not  be  a  very 
heavy  one. 


The  League  of  Nations. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  understand  the 
terms,  the  implications,  and  the  probable  results  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Not  without  grave  dereliction  of 
duty  can  any  citizen  give  his  assent  to  proposals  so 
vital  and  so  large  without  anxious  deliberation  and  fore- 
sight. Nor  can  any  citizen  delegate  that  duty  to  an- 
other, nor  accept  any  leadership  whatsoever  to  the  end 
that  his  own  responsibility  shall  be  lessened  nor  his 
obligations  evaded.  And  it  may  be  said  furthermore, 
and  with  some  needed  emphasis,  that  the  desire  of  every 
man  of  good-will  for  a  righteous  and  an  abid;ng  peace 
ought  not  to  be  impugned  even  by  the  most  critical 
analysis  of  the  ways  by  which  it  is  sought  to  attain  that 
peace. 

The  constitution  of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations 
contains  twenty-six  clauses  or  articles.  They  can  be 
understood  only  by  their  direct  application  to  condi- 
tions that  now  exist  or  that  may  possibly  exist  in  the 
future.  To  grasp  their  general  tenor  or  tendency  is  of 
little  value.  We  do  not  know  how  they  will  work  un- 
less, so  to  speak,  we  test  them  in  action  and  in  their 
relation  to  present  or  to  coming  facts. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  to  consist  of  an  Executive 
Council  and  of  the  members  of  the  League.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Council  will  consist  of  the  representatives  of 
nine  great  powers.  Five  have  been  named— the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  The 
other  four  are  still  to  be  named.  It  would  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  these  nine  men  will  constitute 
the  government  of  the  human  race,  nor  does  it  seem 
that  their  number  can  readily  be  increased  nor  lessened. 
There  will  be  a  secretariat  and  a  proper  administrative 
mechanism. 

Admission  to  the  league  is  not  an  inherent  right.  It 
will  require  the  "assent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  states  represented  in  the  body  of  delegates."  More- 
over, it  will  be  limited  to  "fully  self-governing  coun- 
tries," and  here  a  question  naturally  interposes  itself. 
What  is  a  "fully  self-governing"  country?  May  we 
have  a  definition?  How  about  China?  Can  it  be  said 
that  Japan  is  a  "fully  self-governing  country?"  And 
yet  Japan  naturally  and  rightly  belongs  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council. 

And  here  we  reach  the  matter  of  armaments.  It  is 
contained  in  Article  8.  With  the  wholly  admirable  in- 
tention to  secure  a  reduction  of  armaments  it  is  enacted 
that  the  Executive  Council  of  nine  "shall  also  deter- 
mine for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  several 
governments  what  military  equipment  and  armaments 
are  fair  and  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of 
forces  laid  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament, 
and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded 
without  the  permission  of  the  Executive  Council."  The 
clause  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  does  it  mean  that  the 
Executive  Council  of  Nine,  in  which  America  has  a 
single  vote,  shall  have  the  power  to  limit  the  size  of 


the  United  States  army  and  navy  ?  It  seems  to.  There 
appears  to  be   no  other  interpretation. 

Article  10  is  equally  pregnant.  We  are  told  that  the 
high  contracting  parties  "shall  undertake  to  protect  and 
preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial 
integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  states 
—members  of  the  league."  This  seems  to  be  an  almost 
incredibly  colossal  obligation.  How  is  the  fact  of  an 
external  aggression  to  be  ascertained,  for  example  in 
the  case  of  a  Balkan  quarrel  such  as  we  have  seen 
over  and  over  again?  Does  it  actually  mean  that  the 
United  States  pledges  itself  to  intervene  all  over  the 
world  in  every  warlike  dispute  in  which  members  of  the 
league  are  involved?  Does  it  mean  that  the  United 
States  must  interfere  in  an  armed  quarrel  between— let 
us  say— Bulgaria  and  Roumania  for  the  possession  of 
a  strip  of  territory,  and  that  she  undertakes  to  "pre- 
serve as  against  external  aggression"  either  the  one 
of  the  other,  and  therefore  to  ascertain  the  identity  of 
the  real  aggressor  and  to  make  war  against  her  if  she 
shall  prove  intractable?    It  seems  to  mean  exactly  this. 

But  Article  16  is  even  more  tremendous.  It  is  a 
corollary  to  Article  12,  which  ordains  a  resort  to  arbi- 
tration in  the  event  of  quarrels  and  which  in  itself 
seems  to  be  beneficently  framed  and  to  be  unexcep- 
tional. But  if  any  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
should  resort  to  war  without  arbitration  "it  shall  there- 
by ipso  facto  be  declared  to  have  committed  an  act  of 
war  as  against  all  the  other  members  of  the  league." 
This  seems  to  mean  that  if  any  two  members  of  the 
league,  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  should"  engage  in  war 
without  a  previous  appeal  to  arbitration,  the  offender 
shall  be  considered  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
against  the  United  States — and  all  other  members  of 
the  league— and  the  United  States  shall  then  be  in  a 
state  of  war  with  such  offender.  We  are  not  told  how 
we  shall  discover  the  identity  of  the  true  offender  or 
aggressor,  often  a  most  difficult  problem,  but  none  the 
less  we  shall  be  in  a  state  of  war  with  him,  even  though 
we  are  in  no  way  concerned  with  the  quarrel  nor  in  a 
position  to  determine  the  equities  of  a  struggle  at  the 
moment  in  progress.  The  reality  of  such  a  problem 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  familiar  with  the 
course  of  Balkan  wars.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  years 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  assign  the  equities  nor  to 
identify  the  aggressors. 

The  methods  by  which  the  offender — once  determined 
— is  to  be  disciplined  are  outlined  in  the  same  article. 
They  are  not  necessarily  military.  He  is  to  be  boy- 
cotted by  all  members  of  the  league,  who  shall  sever 
all  trade  and  financial  relations  with  him  and  prohibit 
all  intercourse  with  him,  and  this  campaign  of  ex- 
communication shall  be  enforced  upon  all  nations, 
whether  members  of  the  league  or  not.  The  Execu- 
tive Council  shall  also  recommend  what  military  and 
naval  forces  shall  be  employed  against  the  offender, 
they  shall  aid  each  other  and  indemnify  each  other, 
and  mutually  throw  open  their  territories  for  the 
passage  of  coercive  forces.  For  example,  if  a  war 
should  break  out  between  Italy  and  China  in  defiance 
of  the  arbitration  agreement,  the  United  States — and 
all  other  powers — must  first  determine  by  whom  the 
agreement  has  actually  been  broken — and  this  might  be 
difficult — and  she  will  then  be  ipso  facto  'at  war  with 
the  offender,  although  wholly  unconcerned  with  the 
cause  of  quarrel.  If  both  should  break  the  agreement 
then  the  United  States  will  ipso  facto  be  at  war  with 
both.  She  must  sever  all  trade  relations,  and  if  neces- 
sary she  must  proceed  to  acts  of  war  or  to  cooperation 
with  acts  of  war.  The  subtle  mind  of  the  jurist  may 
find  some  other  interpretation  than  this,  but  the  lan- 
guage seems  to  be  unambiguous,  unevasive. 

States  that  are  not  members  of  the  league  may  none 
the  less  avail  themselves  of  its  good  offices.  This,  of 
course,  is  as  it  should  be.     But  in  the  event  of  such  : 
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state  refusing  so  to  avail  itself  in  the  case  of  a 
threatened  war  it  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  a  state 
of  war  with  the  league.  If  both  states,  neither  being 
members  of  the  league,  should  refuse  to  arbitrate  undei 
the  good  offices  of  the  league,  then  both  states  shall  be 
ipso  facto  at  war  with  the  league— that  is  to  say  at 
war  with  the  United  States. 

Article  20  relates  to  a  labor  bureau  that  shall  "en- 
deavor to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane  condi- 
tions of  labor  for  men,  women,  and  children."  And 
since  this  is  an  article  in  an  international  league  it 
presages  some  measure  of  interference  by  that  league 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  its  neighbors.  Japan  might 
conceivably  make  representations  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  our  cotton  mills,  and  we  might  J 
remonstrate  with  Japan  on  the  status  of  her  rice  coolies. 
Japan  and  America  might  have  something  to  say  about 
the  working  hours  of  the  Clyde  shipbuilders. 

There  are  other  domestic  conditions  that  seem  to  be 
involved.  It  would  appear  that  no  state  could  enforce 
immigration  laws  inimical  to  the  interests,  real  or  im- 
aginary, of  any  other  state,  and  therefore  threatening 
war,  without  the  interference  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
No  state  could  enforce  any  domestic  laws  whatsoever 
impinging  on  the  interests  of  any  other  state  and  so 
threatening  Avar  without  being  liable  to  the  veto  powers 
of  the  league.  Import  taxes  might  easily  come  within 
such  survey  and  veto.  So  might  our  naturalization 
laws.  Any  state  whatsoever  might  appeal  to  the  league 
whenever  it  felt  itself  aggrieved  by  domestic  or  other 
legislation,  no  matter  how  much  such  legislation  might 
pertain  to'  the  hitherto  sovereign  rights  of  the  legis- 
lating state. 

Now  these  are  some  of  the  salient  points  in  the 
peace  proposals  now  before  the  world.  They  are  ad- 
vanced in  no  carping  spirit  and  with  no  desire  to  em- 
barrass or  frustrate.  Indeed  we  assume  that  these  pro- 
posals have  thus  been  published  in  all  countries  in 
order  that  they  may  be  debated,  examined  from  all  pos- 
sible angles,  and  perhaps  amended  in  deference  to  the 
general  judgment.  Such  is  the  practice  in  all  the  legis- 
latures of  the  world  and  it  may  well  be  followed  in 
regard  to  the  creation  of  a  governing  body  with  powers 
greater  than  have  ever  yet  been  dreamed  of. 

It  is  only  the  shallow-minded  who  will  confuse  a 
goal  to  which  we  are  all  resolved  to  attain  and  the 
particular  road  that  may  be  recommended  to  the 
winning  of  that  goal.  It  is  only  a  narrow  partisanship 
that  hastens  to  impugn  the  motives  of  those  who 
anxiously  examine  the  paths  that  are  advocated  in  the 
hope  that  some  better  way  may  perhaps  be  found. 
We  are  all  determined  that  the  scourge  of  war  shall 
be  lessened,  that  it  shall  ultimately  be  banished  from 
our  midst.  We  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  the  way 
in  which  this  can  best  be  done.  We  shall  never  reach 
any  agreement  that  is.  worth  reaching  by  shouting  with 
a  crowd,  by  blind  adulations  of  a  leader,  by  unreason- 
ing acceptance  of  the  judgments  of  another.  This  thing 
is  too  great  for  such  methods.  The  individual  respon- 
sibility is  too  onerous.  A  false  step  may  easily  plunge 
us  into  tangles  of  quarrels  greater  than  those  from 
which  we  are  emerging.  We  may  believe  honestly, 
legitimately,  patriotically,  that  the  way  to  peace  does 
not  lie  through  the  creation  of  vast  mechanisms,  noi 
through  the  renunciation  of  national  sovereignties,  that 
we  have  had  far  too  much  mechanism  in  the  past,  that 
the  right  road  is  through  simplicities,  and  not  com- 
plexities. We  are  justified  in  remembering  bodefully 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  the  violation  of  treaties  when  Bel- 
gium was  invaded,  the  acquiescence  of  a  neutral  world 
that  was  solemnly  involved  in  those  treaties.  We  have 
a  right  to  believe  that  perhaps  there  is  a  better  way 
than  this,  that  international  accord  may  be  won  by  other 
and  by  simpler  and  safer  ways  than  the  assumption  of 
such  awful  responsibilities  or  by  the  adoption  of  mechan- 
isms of  which  no  human  mind  can  foresee  the  working. 


more  profitable  to  trade  votes  and  to  secure  his  local 
aims  by  stealth. 

The  method  now  in  vogue  is  quite  simple.  Jones 
wants  $10,000  for  his  district.  Smith  has  a  similar 
yearning  on  behalf  of  the  good  men  and  true  who 
voted  for  him,  but  who  will  not  vote  for  him  a  second 
time  if  he  should  fail  in  his  raid  on  the  treasury. 
Jones  cares  nothing  for  Smith's  project— a  highway  or 
whatever  it  may  be— and  Smith  cares  nothing  for  the 
aspirations  of  Jones.  But  these  little  indifferences  are 
readily  removed  by  a  trade.  Jones  promises  to  vote 
for  the  pet  schemes  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  his  colleagues, 
and  in  return  they  promise  to  vote  for  his.  Every  one 
gets  the  needed  majority  and  every  one  is  happy — 
always  with  the  exception  of  the  taxpayer,  who  does 
not  count. 

Senator  Hanford's  budget  bill  would  put  an  end  to 
this  playing  of  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  public  money, 
and  it  is  precisely  this  fact  that  endangers  it.  The 
bill  requires  from  the  head  of  each  department  of  the 
state  government  an  itemized  estimate  of  appropria- 
tions that  shall  be  submitted  to  the  governor,  who  will 
approve  or  disapprove  or  revise  as  shall  seem  good  to 
him.  The  governor  will  then  submit  to  the  legislature 
a  complete  budget  based  upon  these  estimates,  and 
showing  also  the  probable  revenue  for  the  coming  two 
years,  with  recommendations  for  an  increase  of  reve- 
nue if  it  shall  be  necessary  or  for  the  disposition  of 
a  surplus.  The  whole  budget  will  then  be  open  for 
debate  clause  by  clause.  It  will  reveal  at  a  glance 
the  fiscal  condition  of  the  state,  with  precise  presenta- 
tion of  the  sources  of  revenue  and  the  avenues  of  ex- 
penditures. It  will  display  all  the  transactions  that  it  is 
not  now  considered  good  for  us  to  know. 

The  only  reforms  that  we  really  need  are  the  reforms 
that  bring  hidden  things  to  light,  that  give  publicity 
to  what  is  now  stealthy.  It  is  true  that  there  are  now 
few  things  that  are  so  deeply  hidden  as  to  be  undis- 
coverable  by  patience  and  determination.  But  they  are 
none  the  less  hidden  from  the  busy  man  who  has  no 
time  for  research  work.  The  state  expenditures  are 
hidden  quite  effectively  by  the  publication  of  a  few 
items  today  and  a  few  more  the  day  after  tomorrow. 
What  we  need  is  the  condensed  tabulation  of  totals, 
a  happy  mean  between  incomprehensible  brevities  and 
tiresome  prolixities. 

For  example,  who  knows  how  many  commissions 
are  now  roving  about  the  state  seeking  whom  they  may 
devour?  Every  now  and  then  the  curtain  is  lifted  and 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  these  costly  and  often  mischievous 
absurdities.  No  one  knows  what  they  are  doing,  exept 
drawing  their  pay,  how  they  are  doing  it,  or  why  they 
are  doing  it.  Most  of  them  were  created,  not  at  all 
because  they  were  neded,  but  because  a  political  ma- 
chine was  needed.  We  suddenly  discovered,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  was  a  commission  on  health  insurance 
junketing  about  California  and  misbehaving  itself.  For 
all  we  know  to  the  contrary  it  is  still  junketing  about 
California,  for  commissions  rarely  retire,  and  the  needy 
persons  who  compose  them  seem  to  have  discovered 
the  elixir  of  life. 

The  governor  is  doing  something  to  abate  this 
nuisance,  and  he  can  not  do  it  too  soon.  A  silent  man 
is  the  governor,  and  we  believe  a  strong  one.  If  he 
can  but  exterminate  the  commission  cootie,  a  tenacious 
beast,  he  will  have  done  much  to  earn  the  public  grati- 
tude. He  will  find  that  his  strongest  weapon  is  pub- 
licity. And  if  we  can  only  get  Senator  Irwin's  budget 
bill  in  addition  we  shall  begin  to  feel  that  the  dawn  of 
political  civilization  is  near. 


A  Budget  Bill. 
Senator  J.  L.  C.  Irwin  of  Hanford  has  introduced  a 
bill  calling  for  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  a 
financial  budget  so  that  the  financial  needs  of  the  state 
shall  be  presented  in  a  unified  form  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature  and  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  study  of  the  electorate.  The  bill  ought  to  pass,  but 
there  are  lions  in  its  path.  The  average  legislator  does 
not  want  publicity — at  least  not  for  his  appropriations, 
.nd  not  outside  of  his  own  home  town.     He  finds  it 


Our  Representative. 

George  D.  Herron  was  one  of  the  two  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  delegated  to  meet  the  Bol- 
sheviki  spokesmen  at  Princes  Island  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. The  New  York  Sun  of  February  8th  gives  us 
the  following  biographical  summary  of  Mr.  Herron's 
career : 

George  D.  Herron,  socialist,  writer,  lecturer,  expelled  pastor, 
and  free-love  advocate,  first  loomed  large  on  the  American 
horizon  when  he  persuaded  his  wife  to  divorce  him  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  announced  that  he  and  Miss  Carrie  Rand 
were  living  together. 

This  was  the  climax  of  one  of  the  most  sensational  stories 
that  had  startled  the  country  in  years,  for  Herron  and  his 
affinity  contemplated  ■  a  sequel  in  a  "freelove  colony"  in 
Metuchen,  New  Jersey,  where  all  with  the  same  beliefs — and 
money — could  come  for  rest,  love,  and  joy. 

The  couple  had  bought  several  hundred  acres  of  the  lands 
around  Metuchen  and  intended  splitting  it  up  into   farms  for 


the  soul  mates,  but  certain  hardware  of  the  solid  citizens,  per- 
suaded them  to  abandon  their  love-promotion  scheme.  In  later 
years,  though,  the  couple  returned  to  the  Jersey  town  and 
were  cordially  received. 

Stories  of  the  day  were  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Rand  had 
bought  and  paid  for  her  affinity  with  $50,000,  which  she  settled 
upon  Mrs.  Herron  to  get  a  divorce  from  her  husband.  Tha 
wife  admitted  having  been  paid. 

The  mother  of  Miss  Rand,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Rand,  widow  of  a 
lumberman  who  had  grown  wealthy,  saw  possibilities  of  a  new 
Messiah  in  Herron,  whom  she  endowed  with  a  chair  in  Iowa 
College.  She  is  said  to  have  paid  $60,000  for  it.  He  was 
made  professor  of  applied  Christianity,  and  proceeded  to 
apply  his  version  of  it  until  the  college  expelled  him  years 
later. 

He  was  expelled  by  the  Congregational  Church  of  Iowa 
because  of  his  free-love  views  blooming  in  his  sermons,  much 
to  the  consternation  of  the  farmers- who  hadn't  even  heard 
of  Utah.     Their  wives  objected,  too. 

Herron  held  on  at  the  college,  however,  for  some  time. 
Finally,  when  he  deserted  his  wife  and  two  children  to  go 
and  live  in  the  same  house  with  the  Rands,  this  was  more  than 
the  good  professors  could  stand,  so  they  expelled  him,  too. 

The  divorce  followed,  and  the  Rands  and  Herron  came  on 
to  New  York,  where  they  plighted  their  announcement  late 
in  May,  1901,  in  50  West  Forty-Fifth  Street.  The  ceremony 
consisted  in  repeating  the  phrase,  "We  intend  to  live  together 
as  man  and  wife."  Then  some  one  sang,  "The  Land  of  Heart's 
Desire,"  and  with  it  the  idea  of  the  love  colony  was  formed. 

Finding  a  time-table  handy,  the  name  "Metuchen"  being 
novel  and  odd  likely  to  be  remembered  when  all  else  was  for- 
got by  the  strolling  lovers  of  love  colony,  the  Herron- 
Rand  combination  settled  upon  it  for  their  Eden.  Eut  the 
citizens  would  not  have  it  so.  Like  another  famous  garden, 
it  was  "to  let"  shortly  after  the  couple  arrived  and  let  the 
neighbors  nibble  of  the  apple  that  they  had  bitten  vora- 
ciously.    The  dream  was  over. 

In  the   same  year  Herron  was  hissed  and   rebuked  by 
audience  at  Harvard  when  he  told  its  members,  all  Harvai 
students,  that  the  university  was  a  parasitic  institution, 
added    that    Theodore    Roosevelt,    who    was   then    Vice-Presi- 
dent, was  a  "bully  and  an  enemy  of  the  people."     The  latter 
remark  also  applied  to  Rudyard  Kipling,  he  said. 

Harvard  never  invited  him  any  more  to  address  it. 

Herron  incurred  the  anger  of  the  ministry  by  saying:  "It 
is  not  Jesus  that  we  ought  to  follow,  but  the  highest  truths 
of  our  own  souls."  After  this  observation  many  men,  among 
them  Mayor  Gaynor,  refused  to  attend  dinners  at  which 
Herron  was  present. 

We  are  left  in  a  state  of  gasping  bewilderment  as 
to  the  reasons  for  this  appointment.  Was  it  intended 
as  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  Bolsheviki?  But  in 
that  case  why  appoint  William  Allen  White  to  accom- 
pany Herron?  It  is  true  that  the  conference  did  not 
come  off.  The  Bolsheviki  gentlemen  failed  to  appear. 
Can  it  be  that  they  did  not  wish  to  meet  Mr.  Herron, 
that  they  felt  that  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere? 


A  Conscript  Army. 

Julius  Kahn  and  some  other  members  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  have  imposed  a  sort  of  veto  on  the 
plans  of  Secretary  Baker  and  of  General  March  to  in- 
crease the  permanent  officer  personnel  of  the  regular 
army  to  27,579.  Moreover,  they  disapprove  General 
March's  proposition  that  all  War  Department  bureaus 
become  directly  subordinate  to  him  as  chief  of  staff. 
A  centralized  military  control  would  make  for  sound 
administration,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion 
that  March's  ambition  to  be  supreme  has  been  a  little 
too  evident. 

The  rejection  of  the  plan  for  the  increase  of  officers 
was  due  to  the  disfavor  extended  to  the  Baker-March 
proposal  for  the  emergency  army  which  would  have 
saddled  the  country  with  supernumerary  officers  after 
the  regular  army  had  sunk  to  its  normal  proportions. 
The  alternative  plan  is  consonant  with  the  thought  of 
those  who  advocate  a  universal  military  training — in 
other  words  conscription,  since  we  may  as  well  give 
things  their  true  names.  As  to  the  popularity  of  con- 
scription we  have  still  to  learn,  and  it  may  have  to  run 
a  rough  gauntlet  at  a  time  when  we  are  allowed  to 
believe  that  all  armies  are  about  to  be  discarded.  But 
the  idea  of  the  conscriptionists  is  a  relatively  small  pro- 
fessional army  and  consequently  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  professional  officers.  They  want  to  call  up  about 
800,000  men  a  year  for  training,  passing  them  back  to 
civilian  life  at  the  end  of  "a  year  and  retiring  to  the 
reserves  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  officers  at  the  end 
of  the  training  period.  And  the  conscriptionists  have 
triumphed  so  far  as  the  draft  of  the  committee  bill  is 
concerned.  How  they  will  fare  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  is  another  matter.  It  is  still  more  of  a  matter 
how  they  will  fare  with  the  nation,  which  just  at  the 
moment  is  thinking  not  so  much  of  a  conscript  army 
as  of  the  millennium. 


During  the  eight  months  the  Australians  fought  at 
Gallipoli  only  thirty-nine  were  taken  prisoners. 


February  22,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  glorification  of  the  Bolsheviki  goes  on  apace. 
Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  writing  in  his  now  familiar  and 
daily  column,  draws  attention  to  two  pictures  of  Rus- 
sian soldiers,  one  of  troops  under  the  Czar,  the  other 
of  their  successes  under  Comrade  Trotzky.  Observe, 
says  Mr.  Brisbane,  how  sullen  are  the  former,  and  now 
observe  the  faces  of  the  Bolshevist  troops,  how  "alert, 
intelligent,  keenly  interested.  The  faces  are  those  of 
men  who  know  why  they  are  fighting,  want  to  fight, 
and  mean  to  win."  And  now  having  satiated  ourselves 
with  the  winsome  and  confiding  countenances  of  the 
Bolshevist  troops  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  reflect 
on  the  fact  that  they  are  fighting  against  Americans. 
Let  us  hope  that  their  military  excellences  are  not  quite 
so  superfine  as  Mr.  Brisbane  wishes  to  believe  and 
wishes  us  to  believe. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Some  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  mentality  of  the 
Sinn-Feiner  by  James  Larkin,  who  once  attracted  some 
attention  and  applause  in  America  by  his  incendiary 
crusade  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Larkin  at  the  present  time 
is  in  Boston  and  he  is  reported  as  eliciting  loud  cheers 
at  a  public  meeting  by  his  assertion  that  "Russia  is  the 
only  place  where  men  and  women  can  be  free."  Now 
we  know  what  Mr.  Larkin  means  by  freedom  and  the 
sort  of  government  that  he  would  like  to  establish  in 
Ireland.  At  the  same  time  we  may  wonder  that  Boston 
should  be  so  prolific  in  idiots  as  to  furnish  a  cheering 
audience  for  Mr.  Larkin. 


The  English  labor  leaders  complain  bitterly  that  their 
men  will  not  follow  them.  In  that  event  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  for  the  labor  leaders  to  do  but  to  follow 
their  men.  And  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  what 
labor  leaders  usually  do.  None  the  less  the  situation 
is  a  perplexing  one,  for  how  is  it  possible  to  treat  with 
men  who  repudiate  their  leaders  and  representatives? 
It  seems  as  though  the  labor  organizations  were  in 
peril  of  disorganization. 


The  situation  in  the  domain  of  fact  as  opposed  to  the  region 
of  theory  has  measurably  cleared  within  the  last  week.  Un- 
fortunately it  has  not  also  been  mollified.  The  German  nation 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Weimar 
has  organized  and  solidified  itself.  It  has  appointed  its  presi- 
dent and  many  of  its  ministers.  It  has  protected  itself,  at  least 
for  the  present,  against  the  attacks  of  the  Bolsheviki.  The 
proceedings  at  Weimar  were  orderly  and  even  dignified.  How 
long  this  state  of  affairs  will  continue  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
and  conjecture.  Germany  as  a  political  factor  still  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  cloud  bank,  and  we  know  nothing  of  the 
great  disruptive  forces  that  it  may  conceal,  nor  of  the  vol- 
canic possibilities  that  may  become  facts.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Russian  revolution  began  in  a  tolerably  orderly 
way,  and  that  eventually  it  degenerated  into  chaos  and  a  reign 
of  terror.  That  seems  to  be  the  path  of  all  revolutions.  It 
was  the  path  of  the  great  revolution  in  France  that  began 
with  the  assembly  of  the  States  General,  and  finally  ended  in 
massacre  and  the  coming  of  Napoleon.  We  do  not  know  what 
will  happen  in  Germany.  We  do  not  know  when  any  sort  of 
finality  may  be  expected.  At  a  time  when  precedents  have 
lost  much  of  their  validity  we  may  none  the  less  recognize 
that  the  lessons  of  history  are  ominous. 


only  what  Germany  is  doing,  but  also  what  she  intends  l>> 
do,  in  other  words  why  she  is  doing  it.  The  idea  that  Ger- 
many is  cherishing  her  old  schemes  of  Asiatic  conquest  is 
received  "with  incredulity  only  by  those  who  abstain  from  the 
study  of  maps,  and  who  still  cherish  the  illusion  that  Ger- 
many accepts  defeat.  The  remedy  for  that  illusion  is  the 
examination   of   the    facts. 


But  the  establishment  of  a  government  in  Germany,  however 
short  lived,  means  that  Germany  as  a  nation  now  has  repre- 
sentatives and  a  voice  other  than  the  horrid  clamor  of  Soviets. 
There  is  no  longer  a  confusion  of  tongues.  Germany  has 
become  once  more  a  political  entity  and  with  definite  spokes- 
men, the  Mirabeaus  of  the  day.  German  policies,  aspirations, 
and  intentions  have  once  more  a  substance  and  a  form.  So 
long  as  they  continue  to  exist  they  must  be  regarded  as  respon- 
sible, and  as  constituting  the  government  of  Germany,  and 
as  representing  the  German  people  that  created  them. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"Mandatary"  and  "Mandatory. 

Columbia  University, 
New  York,  February  7,  1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  our  newspapers  there  is  great 
confusion  in  the  use  of  the  words  "mandatary"  and  "manda- 
tory." Both  are  technical  law  terms,  but  the  latter  has  been 
used  for  centuries  also  in  ordinary  English  speech  and  writing. 
They  have  quite  different  meanings. 

Both  words  come  from  the  Latin  mandatum.  This,  how- 
ever, had  two  meanings.  In  Roman  public  law,  a  mandate  was 
a  command  given  by  a  magistrate.  In  Roman  private  law,  a 
mandate  was  a  commission  or  authorization  given  by  one 
private  individual  to  another,  which  might  or  might  not  be 
accepted.  The  person  accepting  such  a  commission  was  said 
to  be  a  procurator,  i.  e.,  one  who  took  care  of  business  en- 
trusted to  him.     He  was  what  we  call  an  agent. 

In  the  Roman  imperial  period  certain  new  officers  appeared, 
described  as  procurators  (i.  e.,  agents)  of  the  emperor.  In 
the  middle  ages  various  officers  of  church  or  state  were  so 
described.  In  order  to  get  a  distinctive  term  for  the  ordinary 
private-law  agent,  continental  lawyers  adopted  the  word  man- 
datarius.  This  word  is  used  in  all  the  Roman  languages: 
mandataire,  mandatdrio,  etc. 

In  the  development  of  modern  international  law,  this  word 
also  (like  its  predecessor,  procurator)  got  over  into  public  law. 
Any  state  entrusted  by  the  society  of  nations  with  a  commis- 
sion to  do  anything  is  said  to  be  mandatary.  The  use  of 
this  word  is  particularly  appropriate,  because  such  an  inter- 
national commission  is  not  a  command.  The  state  designated 
as  a  mandatary  is  in  no  wise  bound  to  accept  the  commission. 
It  is  a  free  agent.  If,  however,  it  accepts  the  commission, 
it  is  (at  least  morally)  bound  to  do  what  it  has  undertaken 
to  do,  and  to  do  nothing  more. 

This  noun  "mandatary"  (there  is  no  such  adjective)  has 
never  been  acclimated  in  English-speaking  countries.  In 
English,  however,  we  have  long  used  the  adjective  "manda- 
tory." This  comes  direct  from  mandatum  as  used  in  Roman 
public  law  (and  also  in  non-legal  Latin  literature).  It  means 
"having  the  character  of  a  command." 

When  English  writers  have  used  the  noun  "mandatary"  in 
the  continental  European  sense  of  agent,  they  have  some- 
times spelled  it  (or  failed  to  notice  that  their  printers  spelled 
it)  like  the  English  adjective,  with  an  "o."  So  in  English 
dictionaries,  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  noun  is  correctly 
given,  "mandatory"  is  listed  as  a  variant  form.  The  aban- 
donment of  the  original  distinction  in  spelling  seems  to  have 
had  unfortunate  results.  It  seems  to  be  in  part  responsible 
for  the  confusion  now  prevailing  in  our  public  press. 

Our  correspondents  and  editors  are  using  the  two  forms 
indiscriminately,  each  as  either  a  noun  or  an  adjective.  So 
we  read  that  a  state  is  to  be  either  a  "mandatary"  agent, 
which  is  pure  tautology,  or  a  "mandatory  agent,"  which  sug- 
gests that  the  state  is  not  authorized,  merely,  but  commanded 
to  undertake  a  particular  task.  Again,  we  read  that  some 
region  is  to  be  put  under  "mandatory  rule,"  a  phrase  which 
suggests  various  misinterpretations,  but  fails  to  suggest  what 
is  really  meant,  that  the  region  is  to  be  put  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  particular  state  commissioned  to  represent  and  act 
for   the   society  of  nations. 

Much  misunderstanding  would  be  avoided  if  the  original 
distinction  in  spelling  were  maintained,  and  if  the  English 
adjective  were  used  only  in  its  customary  sense.  It  would  be 
still  better  if  our  journalists,  in  writing  of  international  law 
and  politics,  would  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  the 
exotic  terms  "mandate"  and  "mandatary,"  substituting,  for  the 
one,  either  "commission"  or  "authorization,"  and  for  the 
other,  "representative"  or  "agent."  Munroe  Smith. 


I  said  that  the  situation  had  not  been  mollified  by  this 
solidification  of  German  social  and  political  forces.  The  voice 
that  emanates  from  them  is  not  a  reassuring  voice.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  arrogant,  defiant,  and  insistent.  A  report  from 
Geneva  says  that  the  German  government  has  rejected  the 
new  armistice  terms,  but  this  may  not  be  true.  It  is  well  to 
be  cautious  of  reports  from  Switzerland,  and  from  all  other 
neutral  countries.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  impugn  the 
report  of  the  speech  delivered  before  the  National  Assembly 
at  Weimar  by  Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  the  German 
foreign  secretary.  It  is  broadly  along  the  lines  of  the  official 
communication  recently  handed  by  Count  von  Bernstorff  to 
the  Associated  Press  in  Berlin  after  consultation  with  the 
foreign  minister.  We  ought  to  attach  the  gravest  significance 
to  both  of  them.  At  this  moment  we  are  at  war  with  Germany, 
a  fact  that  some  of  us  are  inclined  to  forget.  However  pleas- 
ant it  may  be  to  picture  Germany  as  on  her  knees,  and  as 
meekly  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  her  conquerors,  it  is  a  picture 
that  does  not  at  all  accord  with  the  facts.  The  situation  as 
it  actually  exists  is  vastly  more  important  than  any  other 
situation  as  outlined  by  leagues  of  peace  and  that  we  piously 
hope  may  one  day  exist.  And  the  situation  as  it  actually 
exists  is  in  no  way  sensitive  to  the  soothing  mesmerism  in- 
duced by  visions  of  universal  law  and  international  har- 
monies. Our  profound  admiration  for  these  visions,  our  con- 
fident hope  that  in  the  fullness  of  days  they  may  be  fulfilled, 
must  not  blind  us  to  conditions  that  are  indisputably  and 
painfully  visible  here  and  now. 


The  German  foreign  minister  at  least  is  under  no  such  mis- 
conceptions. He  feels  that  the  occasion  is  one  for  frank 
utterance,  and  he  gives  it  to  us.  He  says  that  he  has  re- 
pulsed, and  still  continues  to  repulse,  all  efforts  tending  to  the 
demobilization  of  the  "old  German  army."  That  old  German 
army  can  be  used,  he  says,  in  the  east.  From  this  we  may 
infer  that  the  old  German  army  is  still  in  existence,  which 
justifies  the  forebodings  said  to  be  entertained  by  Foch  as 
he  watched  the  disbanding  of  the  Allied  forces  and  their 
withdrawal  from  France.  Foch  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
within  two  months  Germany  could  organize  an  army  that  in 
relation  to  the  Allied  armies  would  be  as  three  to  two.  That 
such  a  report  is  not  necessarily  authentic  is  true  enough,  but 
the  probabilities  are  in  its  favor.  In  any  event  we  may 
exercise  the  same  caution  with  regard  to  those  other  assurances 
that  Germany's  railroad  system  is  in  so  ruinous  a  state  as 
to  prohibit  the  movements  of  troops.  That,  of  course,  is  pre- 
cisely what  Germany  would  wish  us  to  believe.  She  has  had 
a  breathing  space  of  twelve  weeks  since  the  signing  of  the 
first  armistice.  She  did  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  that 
armistice,  and  she  has  not  yet  complied  with  them,  and  not 
a  single  coercive  measure  has  been  directed  against  her  in 
consequence.  We  may  also  note  the  significance  of  the  for- 
eign minister's  reference  to  the  use  of  the  German  army  "in 
the  east."  Why  should  the  German  army  be  used  in  the 
east?  Why  should  the  German  army  be  used  anywhere?  The 
reply  is,  of  course,  a  simple  one.  The  foreign  minister  and 
also  Count  von  Bernstorff  have  definitely  stated  that  Germany 
will  not  evacuate  West  Prussia,  that  is  to  say  Northern  Poland, 
that  she  will  not  permit  the  complete  restoration  of  Poland, 
or  Polish  access  to  tne  water  at  Dantzig,  although  this  is 
one  of  the  Fourteen  Points  that  she  is  supposed  to  have  ac- 
cepted, and  that  she  says  she  has  accepted.  Germany  says 
that  she  will  not  evacuate  West  Prussia  because  that  would 
mean  the  isolation  of  East  Prussia.  Such  is  her  claim.  But 
the  real  reason  for  her  retention  of  West  Prussia  is  the  fact 
that  she  has  no  other  highroad  into  Russia.  This,  of  course, 
has  been  said  often  before,  but  even  at  the  cost  of  being  tire- 
some it  is  necessary  to  say  it  again.     We  want  to  know  not 


The  German  foreign  minister  then  went  on  to  say  that  Ger- 
many refuses  to  pay  war  indemnities,  and  that  no  territory 
should  be  ceded  to  the  victors,  although  he  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  lost.  The  victory  of 
the  Allies,  he  said,  was  largely  an  economic  and  not  a  mili- 
tary victory.  This  was  asserted  also  in  a  message  to  General 
Foch,  who  thereupon  refused  to  receive  it  until  it  should  be 
couched  in  courteous  terms.  But  the  victory  of  the  Allies 
being  an  economic  one,  there  must  also  be  an  economic  peace, 
which  means  that  Germany  must  at  once  be  placed  on  an 
economic  and  industrial  parity  with  her  enemies.  There  must 
be  no  discrimination  against  her  in  any  respect.  Moreover, 
if  Germany  is  to  undertake  any  work  of  reconstruction  in  the 
devastated  portions  of  France  and  Belgium  it  must  be  of  her 
own  free  will,  and  not  by  the  enforced  labor  of  prisoners  of 
war.  Any  other  treatment  would  "not  be  acceptable  to  us." 
If  Germany  is  to  have  a  freedom  to  trade  without  discrimina- 
tions, she  must  also  have  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  means  the  abolition  of  the  right  to  block- 
ade.. It  is  evident  that  the  foreign  minister  is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  next  war,  and  to  relief  in  that  war  from  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  Allied  navies.  Great  Britain,  her  chief 
naval  enemy,  would  at  once  sink  to  the  status  of  a  fourth- 
rate  power  if  she  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  blockade. 
Her  navy  might  as  well  be  destroyed,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  France  and  America  and  Italy.  Germany,  being  now 
without  a  navy,  and  being  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  blockade, 
would  naturally  like  to  see  this  weapon  disbarred,  and  the 
foreign  minister  is  in  no  way  reluctant  to  say  sco.  He  wants 
to  know  what  has  become  of  President  Wilson's  pronounce- 
ment to  that  effect. 

But  perhaps  the  cream  of  the  foreign  minister's  speech  is 
to  be  found  in  its  conclusion.  Like  a  sagacious  statesman 
he  leaves  the  best  until  the  last.  Germany,  he  says,  must 
effect  a  union  with  Austria.  The  two  nations  are  to  "find  each 
other  again."  The  peace  conference,  he  says,  "will  assuredly 
not  refuse  its  sanction  to  the  rectification  of  this  mistake  of 
the  past.  Henceforth  we  must  protest  against  any  violence 
being  done  to  Germans  and  to  Austrians,  who  are,  so  to  speak, 
our  fellow-countrymen."  Now  this  momentous  statement  was 
made  by  the  German  foreign  minister  to  the  German  national 
assembly.  It  was  not  the  unconsidered  utterance  of  a  fire- 
eater.  It  was  an  avowal  of  German  policy  from  one  of  the 
highest  sources  of  German  policy,  and  it  was  made  to  a 
representative  and  elected  assembly  of  the  German  people. 
Moreover,  it  was  at  once  confirmed  by  the  new  German  chan- 
cellor, Philip  Scheidemann,  who  said:  "We  desire  no  reluctant 
adherents,  and,  by  the  same  token,  nobody  wishing  to  join 
us  should  be  prevented."  Then  Scheidemann  went  on  to  say 
that  if  an  unjust  peace  were  forced  upon  Germany  there  are 
seventy  millions  of  people  who  in  their  hearts  "will  never 
forget  or  forgive."  Scheidemann,  be  it  remembered,  belongs 
to  the  pacifist  or  conciliatory  element  of  the  German  parties, 
as  opposed  to  General  von  Winterfeld,  who  advocates  the 
resumption  of  the  war  and  a  blank  refusal  of  all  armistice 
proposals.  And  yet  Scheidemann  not  only  advocates  a  union 
with  Austria,  but  threatens  vague  and  unspecified  things  from 
seventy  millions  of  people  if  his  demand  for  union  with 
Austria  should  be  rejected.  This  is  the  first  time  that  such 
a  demand  has  been  openly  made,  but  it  was  by  no  means  un- 
foreseen. It  was  foreseen  by  Cheradame,  who  regarded  it  as 
one  of  the  great  perils  of  the  war,  almost  irrespective  of 
whether  Germany  should  win  or  lose.  Austria,  he  said,  in 
any  event  must  fall  into  the  German  maw,  which  means  that 
Austria  is  thereby  added  to  the  German  Empire.  Cheradame 
did  not  then  foresee  the  disintegration  of  Austria,  the  loss 
of  her  Slav  provinces,  nor  the  creation  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
state.  But  this  only  lessens  the  peril.  It  by  no  means 
abolishes  it.  He  said  that  a  post-war  union  of  Germany  and 
Austria  would  leave  Germany  with  an  enormously  increased 
territory,  and  with  the  control  of  millions  of  Austrian  soldiers 
who  would  thereupon  be  drilled  into  German  soldiers — a  very 
different  thing.  It  would  mean  the  extension  to  Austria  of 
the  German  military  railroad  system.  It  would  mean,  in  other 
words,  the  establishment  of  Mittel-Europa,  a  continuous  Ger- 
man sway  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Balkans.  That  is  just 
what  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  witness. 


The  loss  by  Austria  of  her  Slav  provinces,  and  perhaps 
also  of  her  Magyar  elements,  lessens  the  peril,  as  has  been 
said,  but  it  by  no  means  exorcises  it.  Once  more  we  see 
Germany  clinging  to  her  ideals.  Mittel-Europe  has  not  even 
yet  become  for  her  the  unattainable.  She  is  still  stretching 
out  her  hands  toward  the  Balkans.  If  she  can  not  go  the 
whole  way,  at  least  she  will  go  as  far  as  she  can.  She  will 
keep  open  her  doorway  to  Russia  and  Siberia  through  West 
Prussia,  no  matter  what  she  may  have  agreed  to  the  contrary. 
And  now  we  see  that  even  the  southern  road  is  by  no  means 
to  be  considered  as  closed.  We  have  the  definite  statement, 
and  from  the  highest  of  all  sources,  that  Germany  will  demand 
the  right  to  absorb  the  whole  of  German  Austria,  and  with 
a  keen  eye  to  the  possibilities  that  such  a  success  might  imply. 
Coincidentally  we  have  various  reports  from  the  Austrian  Ger- 
mans that  they,  too,  regret  their  "mistake  of  the  past,"  the 
mistake  of  separation,  and  that  since  they  have  been  sun- 
dered from  the  Slavs  and  Magyars  they  will  seek  reunion 
with  Germany,  and  merge  their  hopes  for  the  future  in  tho:  e 
of   their   brethren   to   the  north   and  west.     So   long   as 
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project  was  no  more  than  one  of  the  many  schemes  floating 
in  the  air  of  conjecture  we  could  afford  to  disregard  it.  But 
now  it  is  suddenly  lifted  to  the  plane  of  practical  politics 
by  the  simultaneous  declarations  of  the  German  chancellor 
and  the  German  'foreign  minister  before  the  German  National 
Assembly  at  Weimar.  And  the  German  chancellor  permits 
himself  to  threaten  the  world  with  the  animosities  of  seventy 
millions  of  people  in  case  the  scheme  should  be  frustrated. 
Now  these  are  the  real  news  items  of  the  day,  and  not  the 
events  that  are  transpiring  at  the  Peace  Conference.  These 
are  the  events  that  deal  with  conditions,  and  not  with  theo- 
ries. These  are  the  events  that  will  not  be  mesmerized  away 
by  visions  of  a  "parliament  of  men,  a  federation  of  the  world." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


How  should  we  received  a  demand  for  the  union  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria?  How  could  we  refuse  to  accede  to  it  if 
we  adopt  the  principle  of  the  self-determination  of  peoples? 
And  here  we  should  probably  have  an  Austrian  vote  for  union 
with  Germany  on  which  there  would  hardly  be  a  dissentient 
vote.  There  can  be  no  future  for  the  Austrian  Germans  ex- 
cept in  such  a  union.  The  Austrian  Empire  has  disintegrated. 
The  Slav  peoples  will  go  their  own  way.  At  least  we  hope 
they  will,  although  he  would  indeed  be  rash  who  should  ven- 
ture upon  any  sort  of  definite  prediction  under  existing  con- 
ditions. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Magyars  also  will 
go  their  own  way.  This  leaves  a  compact  German  nationality 
as  a  residuum,  and  presumably  it  would  have  the  right  of 
self-determination.  And  if  it  should  exercise  that  right  it 
would  undoubtedly  claim  to  be  reunited  with  all  the  other 
Germans  in  Europe,  and  so  form  an  integral  part  of  the  new 
German  republic.  Then  we  should  see  a  Germany  largely 
aggrandized  as  a  result  of  the  war,  with  an  extensive  and  new- 
recruiting  ground  among  German  speaking  peoples,  and  with 
its  tentacles  stretched  eastward  toward  the  Balkan  States. 
In  other  words  we  should  see  the  establishment  of  Mittel- 
Europa,  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  see,  and  a 
Mittel-Europa  with  a  feature  not  originally  contemplated — a 
sort  of  spare  tentacle  reaching  eastward  through  Poland — ■ 
West  Prussia — into  Russia,  and  with  reasonable  possibilities 
of  extension  to  Siberia,  Vladivostock,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
We  should  have  a  triumvirate  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  China 
as  the  transpacific  neighbors  of  the  United  States. 


Now  all  of  this  makes  an  unpleasant  picture,  but  it  is  a 
true  one.  It  was  within  the  power  of  the  peace  conference  to 
draw  the  fangs  from  the  German  mouth  within  one  week  of 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Germany  now  thinks  that  the 
Allies  were  afraid  to  do  so.  The  Allied  armies  were  then  at 
the  maximum  of  their  strength,  and  the  German  armies  at  the 
minimum.  It  is  the  Allied  armies  that  are  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching their  minimum,  but  we  do  not  know  much  about 
the  German  armies  except  what  the  Germans  themselves  are 
willing  to  disclose,  and  that,  by  the  wray,  is  a  good  deal. 
But  we  do  know  that  Germany  has  no  consciousness  of  mili- 
tary defeat,  that  she  regards  herself  as  momentarily  unfortu- 
nate, and  that  she  demands  to  be  treated  as  an  honorable  and 
undefeated  enemy  against  whom  fortune  has  turned,  and  who 
must  be  left  to  pursue  her  old  aggressions  as  soon  as  she 
shall  be  prepared  to  do  so.  All  this  might  have  been  pre- 
vented if  the  Peace  Conference  had  addressed  itself  at  once 
to  the  most  emergent  of  all  its  tasks,  if  it  had  instantly 
stated  the  terms  of  peace  that  should  have  been  debated  and 
agreed  upon  a  year  ago.  Foch  was  ready  with  his  armistice 
terms.  Why  were  not  the  Allies  read}-  with  their  peace  terms  ? 
Perhaps   history   will  answer. 


Once  more  we  must  ask  what  the  Allies  will  do  if  Germany 
should  refuse  to  accept  those  peace  terms  ?  She  is  growing 
stronger  every  day,  and  the  Allies  are  growing  weaker.  What 
will  be  the  Allied  strength  in  Europe  in  four  months'  time  ? 
What  power  will  there  then  be  to  compel  obedience?  These 
are  not  academic  questions.  They  are  questions  so  large  as 
to  be  terrifying.  We  do  not  know  that  the  peace  terms  will 
be  ready  even  in  four  months.  It  is  probably  already  too  late 
to  inflict  punishment  upon  individual  Germans  who  have  heen 
guilty  of  atrocities.  Very  soon  it  will  be  too  late  to  inflict 
anything  on  any  one.  Are  we  to  be  told  that  a  league  of  na- 
tions having  now  been  formed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  all 
questions  of  punishments,  indemnities,  and  restitutions  to  its 
deliberations?  SroxEY  Coeyn. 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  February  19,  1919. 


Figures  compiled  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations show  that  the  appropriations  and  contract  au- 
thorizations amount  to  $55,087,256,051.11  for  the  fiscal 
year  1918-1919.  This  includes  authorizations  of  loans 
to  the  Allies  up  to  510.000,000.000,  of  which  88,464.542,- 
702  have  been  extended.  The  war-making  departments 
were  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  aggregating 
Sll,495,117,055.50,  for  which  no  appropriations  were 
made.  With  the  loans  authorized  to  the  Allies,  this 
makes  a  total  of  521,495,017,055.50,  which  may  be  de- 
ducted from  the  actual  cost  of  the  war  to  the  United 
States.  While  some  of  the  contract  authorizations  have 
gone  through,  these  will  be  more  than  offset  bv  cancel- 
lations. The  apparent  total  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  the  war  will  be  about  $34,000,000,000. 


_John  Wesley  once  compiled  a  dictionary.  It  was  in 
;753.  and  on  the  title-page  he  modestly  wrote:  "The 
best  English  dictionary  in  the  world";  and  in  the 
pr<  face :  "Many  are  the  mistakes  in  other  English  dic- 
tionaries, whereas  I  can  truly  say  I  know  of  none  in 
tins!"  Within  two  years  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  dic- 
•nary  came  out,  and  Wesley's   was  never  heard  of 


Lady  Rhondda,  daughter  of  the  late  minister  of  food 
in  Great  Britain,  is  a  thorough  business  woman  and  is 
a  director  for  .no  less  than  thirty  companies  in  which 
her  father  was  interested. 

M.  Beitler,  the  former  Bolshevik  resident  minister 
at  Stockholm,  has  retired  from  office  and  established 
himself  as  a  tailor.  He  advertises  in  the  newspapers 
that  he  renovates  suits  and  dresses  at  a  low  price. 

One  who  knew  Sir  Douglas  Haig  in  India,  when  he 
was  adjutant  of  his  regiment,  says  there  never  was 
such  an  adjutant  for  keeping  the  slack  subaltern  up  to 
the  mark.  Xo  keener  disciplinarian  was  ever  found  in 
the  famous  Seventh  Hussars. 

Persons  who  witnessed  the  recent  triumphal  home- 
coming of  the  victorious  British  generals  were  struck 
by  their  comparative  youth.  Of  the  big  six — Haig, 
Plumer,  Rawlinson,  Birdwood.  Brag,  and  Heme — only 
Plumer  has  seen  sixty  years,  and  the  others  range  from 
fifty-three  to  fifty-seven.  On  their  ribbon-decked  tunics 
all  wore  evidence  of  Xorth  and  South  African  cam- 
paigns, but  Rawlinson  and  Birdwood  alone  have  won 
Indian  medals. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  never  wanted  to  be  an  actor.  He 
wanted  to  be  a  miner.  Born  in  Denver,  he  went  to  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  but  didn't  care  much  for 
the  classroom.  He  was  one  of  those  fellows  who,  in 
college,  appeared  able  to  turn  themselves  to  anything 
without  an  effort.  He  wanted  to  leave  college  and  go 
right  out  to  the  mines,  but  his  relatives  advised  him  to 
remain  and  graduate.  There  was  the  usual  result.  He 
went  away  "on  his  own,"  a  theatrical  troupe  giving 
him  his  first  opportunity. 

President  Wilson  was  always  recognized  when  he 
took  his  walks  in  Paris  suburbs  by  little  French  chil- 
dren, who  were  usually  his  reliance  when  he  lost  his 
way.  They  posted  themselves  as  sentinels  along  the 
route  frequented  by  the  President,  saluted  him  as  he 
passed,  and  sometimes  trotted  along  beside  him,  solicit- 
ing a  little  attention.  Mr.  Wilson's  French  is  good 
enough  to  enable  him  to  explain  where  he  wanted  to 
go,  and  he  rewarded  with  a  smile  and  a  handshake  the 
proud  boy  or  girl  who  put  him  on  the  right  road. 

In  the  forest  of  India  in  1897  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Brit- 
ish minister  of  demobilization,  toiled  and  moiled,  first 
constructing,  later  running,  a  light  railway  through  the 
jungle.  Five  years  of  this  exacting  work,  however, 
and  still  this  "pushful  young  Scot"  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  progress.  Suddenly  resigning  his  position  as  traffic 
manager  of  the  Rohilkund  and  Kumaon  Railway,  he 
hastened  home  to  England  on  an  enterprise  that  proved 
eminently  successful,  for  before  many  years  were  over 
he  was  deputy-  general  manager  of  the  Xorth-Eastern 
Railway. 

The  Chinese  government  has  conferred  the  decora- 
tion of  the  First  Class  Order  of  the  Wen  Hu  upon 
Sir  Richard  Dane,  who  is  retiring  after  nearly  six 
years'  service  as  inspector-general  of  China's  salt  in- 
spectorate. This  is  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of 
the  Chinese  government  and  expresses  the  high  esteem 
in  which  both  Sir  Richard  Dane  and  his  remarkable 
work  in  the  reorganization  of  the  sale  bagelle  are  held. 
Much  of  Sir  Richard's  success  is  attributed  to  his 
faculty  for  working  harmoniously  with  the  Chinese 
and  his  belief  in  their  native  ability. 

Ex-Senator  Simon  Guggenheim,  who  recently  became 
head  of  the  Guggenheim  mining  and  smelting  interests, 
has  been  associated  with  his  brothers  in  the  mining 
Dusiness  for  the  last  thirty  years,  except  for  the  six 
years  from  1907  on,  when  he  was  at  Washington.  He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  December  30,  1867,  edu- 
cated in  that  city  and  in  Europe,  and  became  local  man- 
ager of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany's plant  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  in  1888.  Later  he 
became  interested  in  the  Mexican  operations  of  the 
Guggenheim  properties.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
sons. 

Marshal  Foch  has  acquired  an  English  habit.  The 
French  do  not  smoke  pipes.  Day  by  day  Marshal  Foch 
saw  Field  Marshal  Haig  and  other  British  generals  in 
the  vortex  of  the  war  calmly  doing  their  work  behind 
good  big-bowled  briar  pipes.  Foch  asked  Haig  what  it 
was  like  to  smoke  a  pipe.  He  bought  an  English  one. 
He  filled  it  under  careful  British  military  instruction. 
He  began  the  attempt  with  energy  and  purposeful  deter- 
mination, but  at  first  smoked  more  matches  than  to- 
bacco. Xow,  however,  he  has  mastered  it,  and  he  thor- 
oughly enjoys  a  good  briar  which  he  has  bought  from 
an  English  firm. 

Joseph  B.  Eastman  of  Massachusetts,  who  has  been 
chosen  by  President  Wilson  to  succeed  George  W.  An- 
derson as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Public 
Service  Commission  since  January,  1915,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Anderson. 
When  the  commission  was  reorganized  last  July,  and  its 
membership  reduced  from  five  to  three,  he  was  selected 
by  Governor  McCall  as  a  member  of  the  smaller  bodv. 
Previous  to  his  appointment  to  the  state  board  Mr. 
Eastman  was  for  a  long  time  secretary-  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Public  Franchise  League,  and  also  had  acted 


for  street  railway  employees  in  a  number  of  yyage  arbi- 
tration cases.  He  describes  himself  as  an  independent 
in  politics. 

Ever  since  he  came  to  Congress,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  slender  of 
body,  light  of  step,  has  carried  wherever  he  went  an 
atmosphere  of  elegance  and  leisure,  says  a  recent  biog- 
rapher. He  has  been  serene,  except  in  the  presence  of 
pacifists,  but  alert;  an  onlooker,  often  curious,  some- 
times surprised,  and  a  participant  when  the  thing  to 
be  done  was  important.  But  he  is  not  a  man  of  leisure, 
and  never  has  been.  He  has  written  twenty  books  and, 
possibly,  several  hundred  long  speeches  and  addresses. 
Every  letter  that  comes  to  his  office  is  answered ;  every 
request  made  by  a  constituent  is  given  attention. 

General  Allenby's  assistants  in  administering  the 
various  districts  of  Palestine  are  said  to  be  picked  from 
England's  best.  Most  of  them  are  men  without  mili- 
tary training.  The  Jerusalem  district,  for  example, 
is  under  the  governorship  of  Colonel  Storrs,  son  of 
Dean  Storrs  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  formerly 
secretary  to  Earl  Kitchener.  He  speaks  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  fluently,  understands  the  peculiarity  of  the 
natives,  and,  dressing  as  they  do,  seems  almost  one  of 
them.  The  Moslems,  high  and  low,  appear  to  com- 
pletely trust  in  him,  and  the  most  cordial  relations 
exist  between  him  and  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem, 
the  head  of  the  Arab  Moslems. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Christmas  at  Sea. 

The  sheets  were  frozen  hard,  and  they  cut  the  naked  hand ; 
The   decks   were  like   a   slide,   where  a  seaman  scarce   could 

stand ; 
The  wind  was  a  nor'-wester,  blowing  squally  off  the  sea ; 
And  cliffs  and  spouting  breakers  were  the  only  things  a-lee. 

They  heard  the  surf  a-roaring  before  the  break  of  day ; 
But  'twas  only  with  the  peep  of  light  we  saw  how  ill  we  lay. 
We  tumbled  every  hand  on  deck  instanter.  with  a  shout, 
And  we  gave  her  the  maintops'l,  and  stood  by  to  go  about. 

All  day  we  tacked  and  tacked  between  the  South  Head  and 

the  North  ; 
AH  day  we  hauled  the  frozen  sheets,  and  got  no  further  forth ; 
All  day  as  cold  as  charity,  in  bitter  pain  and  dread. 
For  very  life  and  nature  we  tacked  from  head  to  head. 

We   gave   the   South   a   wider  berth,    for   there   the   tide-race 

roared ; 
But  even-  tack  we  made  we  brought  the  North  Head  close 

aboard : 
So's  we  saw  the  cliffs  and  houses,  and  the  breakers  running 

high. 
And  the  coastguard  in  his  garden,  with  his  glass  against  his 

eye. 

The  frost  was  on  the  village  roofs  as  white  as  ocean  foam ; 
The   good   red   fires  were   burning   bright   in   every   'longshore 

home; 
The  windows  sparkled  clear,  and  the  chimneys  volleyed  out ; 
And  I  vow  we  sniffed  the  victuals  as  the  vessel  went  about. 

The  bells  upon  the  church  were  rung  with  a  mighty  jovial 

cheer ; 
For  it's  just  that  I  should  tell  you  how  (of  all  days  in  the 

year) 
This  day  of  our  adversity  was  blessed  Christmas  morn, 
And  the  house  above  the  coastguard's  was  the  house  where 

I  was  born. 

O  well  I  saw  the  pleasant  room,  the  pleasant  faces  there, 
My  mother's  silver  spectacles,  my  father's  silver  hair ; 
And  well  I  saw  the  firelight,  like  a  flight  of  homely  elves, 
Go    dancing    round    the    china    plates    that    stand    upon    the 
shelves. 

And  well  I  knew  the  talk  they  had,  the  talk  that  was  of  me. 
Of  the  shadow  on  the  household  and  the  son  that  went  to 

sea ; 
And  O  the  wicked  fool  I  seemed,  in  every  kind  of  way, 
To  be  here  and  hauling  frozen  ropes  on  blessed  Christmas 

Day. 

They  lit  the  high  sea-light,  and  the  dark  began  to  fall. 

"All  hands  to  loose  topgallant  sails,"  I  heard  the  captain 
call. 

"By  the  Lord,  she'll  never  stand  it,"  our  first  mate,  Jackson, 
cried. 

.  .  .  "It's  the  one  way  or  the  other,  Mr.  Jackson,"  he  re- 
plied. 

She  staggered  to  her  bearings,  but  the  sails  were  new  and 
good, 

And  the  ship  smelt  up  to  windward  just  as  though  she  under- 
stood, 

As  the  winter's  day  was  ending,  in  the  entry  of  the  night. 

We  cleared  the  weary  headland,  and  passed  below  the  light. 

And  they  heaved  a  mighty  breath,  every  soul  on  board  but  me, 
As  they  saw  her  nose  again  pointing  handsome  out  to  sea ; 
But  all  that  I  could  think  of.  in  the  darkness  and  the  cold, 
Was  just  that  I  was  leaving  home  and  my  folks  were  growing 
old.  — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Sudden  Light. 


I  have  been  here  befsre, 

But  when  or  how  I  can  not  tell : 

I  know  the  grass  bej-ond  the  door, 
The  sweet  keen  smell, 
The  sighing  sound,  the  lights  around  the  shore. 

You  have  been  mine  before, — 

How  long  ago  I  may  not  know: 
But  just  when  at  that  swallow's  soar 

Your  neck  turn'd  so, 
Some  veil  did  fall, — I  knew  it  all  of  yore. 

Has  this  been  thus  before? 

And  shall  not  thus  time's  eddying  flight 
Still  with  our  lives  our  love  restore 
In  death's  despite. 
And  day  and  night  yield  one  delight  once  more? 

•—Gabriel  Charles  Dante  Rossetti. 


February  22,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


OUR  NAVY  AT  WORK. 


Reginald  Wright   Kauffman    Describes  the  Yankee  Fleet  in 
French  Waters. 


American  war  thoughts  are  demobilizing  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman  will 
get  the  popular  patronage  to  which  he  is  entitled  for 
his  rattling  good  book  on  "Our  Navy  at  Work."  The 
book  is  full  of  "corking"  stories,  word  pictures  of  live 
men  in  action  under  live  circumstances,  revelations  of 
heroism,  typical  naval  experiences  in  boats  of  every 
size,  from  the  submarine  chaser  to  the  battleship;  and  it 
reads  straight  through  from  cover  to  cover  without  a 
lapse  of  interest.  It  should  appeal  to  the  widest  sort 
of  an  audience.' 

Kauffman,  already  known  as  a  specialist  in  navy 
writing,  obtained  unusual  privileges,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  portion  of  the  American  fleet  assigned 
to  convoy  work  off  the  coast  of  France : 

"The  only  thing  that  you  may  not  write  about,"  said  Ad- 
miral Wilson,  "are  dates  of  sailing  and  the  names  of  ships 
in  active  service.  Don't  hesitate  to  find  fault  if  you  feel  so 
moved.  The  navy  has  nothing  to  hide,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing  wrong   about   it   we   want   it   known." 

"If  you  write  with  discretion  and  ordinary  common  sense," 
said  the  chief  base  censor  to  me,  "I  shall  have  nothing  to 
delete." 

Under  the  white  card,  so  to  speak,  Kauffman  traveled 
with  the  "Suicide  Fleet,"  the  destroyers,  the  hydroaero- 
planes, the  observation  balloons,  the  "blow-up  men," 
the  marines,  and  all  other  branches  of  the  service. 

Of  the  Suicide  Fleet,  originally  christened  the  "Mos- 
quito Fleet  Abroad,"  he  says: 

Every  "gob" — that  is  to  say,  every  sailor — knew  this  fleet 
and  wondered  at  its  work — and  nobody  else  was,  for  a  long 
time,  permitted  to  know  ;  yet  there  is  not  a  pilot  along  the 
French  coast  but  will  tell  you  that,  within  six  months  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Mosquito  Flotilla,  the  S.  O.  S-  calls  were 
reduced  by  more  than  half.    .     .     . 

The  job  of  the  Suicide  Club  was  to  convoy  transports  and 
supply  ships  through  the  dangerous  areas,  and  to  chase  that 
craft  which  makes  its  reputation  by  blows  below  the  belt ; 
but,  though  they  had  a  two-fold  duty,  they  faced  constantly 
dangers  manifold.  Yellow  dirigibles  might  hover  above  them 
and  their  wards  for  a  few  miles  of  their  course  or  all  of  it, 
hydroaeroplanes  and  tug-towed  observation  balloons  might  lend 
the  aid  that  regulations  allowed:  peril  was  unremitting;  their 
orders  were  to  hunt  peril.  Was  a  given  field  reported  swept 
of  mines?  The  "eggs"  that  a  Boche  mine-layer  "lays"  can  be 
placed  deep  in  the  seas  and  governed,  by  soluble  caps,  to  rise 
twenty-four  hours  later.  Was  this  course  or  that  known  to  be 
clear  of  submarines?  Then  it  was  in  the  other,  the  infested 
course,  that  the  Suicide  Club  was  most  required. 

There  is  nothing  heroic  in  their  appearance ;  there  is  every- 
thing grotesque.  To  obtain  the  lowest  visibility  they  are 
painted  hysterically,  as  if  by  some  futurist  in  eternity.  Per- 
haps the  largest  is  of  seven  hundred  tons  gross,  measures 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  on  the  water  and  draws  but  thir- 
teen feet.  Certainly  most  of  them  were  once  the  swiftest  and 
most  seaworthy  pleasure  yachts  in  America,  in  which  re- 
frigerating plants  have  given  place  to  ammunition  rooms  and 
ladies'  boudoirs  to  sleeping  quarters  of  sooty  men. 

These  boats  were  manned  by  youths  from  all  walks 
of  life,  who  were  assigned  to  posts  and  tasks  utterly 
irrespective  of  their  social  position  ashore: 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  our  crew  were  old  hands,  but  we  had 
a  Philadelphia  policeman  and  a  Texan  ranger :  our  first 
boatswain's  mate  had  his  sheekspin  from  Cornell ;  there  was 
a  Lehigh  senior  in  the  forecastle  and  a  Harvard  postgraduate 
assisting  in  the  radio  room. 

"She  has  a  good  roll,"  I  sputtered  to  one  of  the  men  on 
watch  as  I  "went  up  topside,"  which  is  to  say  as  I  clambered 
to  the  bridge. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  that  common  seaman's  answer.  "She  always 
had  that  reputation  as  a  yacht.  My  parents  told  me  so :  they 
used  to  cruise  in  her." 

Many  of  the  men  were  college  men,  and  they  made 
good,  although  once  in  a  while  it  required  some  time  to 
take  their  measure  and  get  them  placed  where  they 
could  do  good  work.  For  example,  Kauffman  quotes 
a  veteran  as  saying  of  a  certain  Harvard  senior: 

"See  that  stoop-shouldered  fellow  over  there  by  the  gun? — 
He  can't  be  dragged  more  than  twenty  feet  away  from  it 
Well,  he  used  to  be  the  best  mathematician  in  his  college 
class.  He  wasn't  aboard  here  a  week  before  we  saw  that  we'd 
never  make  a  sailorman  of  him,  not  in  a  thousand  years; 
but  it  took  us  less  than  the  week  to  see  that  he  did  have  in 
him  the  makings  of  a  perfect  pointer  for  the  gun  crew.  You 
know  what  it  is  to  shoot  at  unknown  range.  Initial  range, 
one,  five,  double  O- — fifteen  hundred  yards,  you  understand ; 
scale  five-six  deflection.  Then  3rou  fire  and  make  a  correc- 
tion, basing  your  work  on  your  own  speed  and  the  sub's. 
Well,  anyway,  that  fellow  never  has  to  make  a  correction. 
He's    a   born   pointer." 

Kauffman  himself  did  not  happen  to  be  with  the  Sui- 
cide Fleet  at  any  greatly  crucial  moment,  but  he 
gathered  many  stories  from  the  crews,  of  which  the 
following  is  typical: 

I  was  in  my  cabin  at  6  :30,  when  the  general  alarm  sounded. 
There  was  no  time  to  put  on  a  life-preserver,  so  I  jumped 
out  and  up  to  my  station.  On  my  way  up  I  saw  the  light 
signal   for  a  submarine   from   the  nearest  yacht. 

For  a  bit  nothing  happened.  We  fussed  and  signaled,  but 
we  got  no  further  news  from  our  neighbors.  It  seemed  for- 
ever, and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  would  happen.  The  sea  was 
calm,  and  everything  was  as  stiU  as  can  De-  Then,  perhaps, 
after  twenty  minutes,  a  yacht  somewhere  off  in  the  twilight 
started  to  siren. 

We  hopped  around  like  mad.  We  hopped  so  quick  that  it 
was  all  you  could  do  to  keep  your  feet.  Fifteen  minutes  of 
that  before  a  lookout  called  a  sub.  We  jumped  for  it,  but 
didn't  spot  anything  worth  a  shot.  We  made  about  quickly. 
and,  at  last,  there  was  a  sure-enough  periscope  on  our  port 
beam,  two  hundred  yards  away  and  heading  in  the  opposite 
direction.      She  was  making  a  beautiful  wake. 

We'd  had  plenty  of  time,  and  everything  was  ready.  We 
fired  two  shots,  and  the  second  was  some  shot,  I  tell  you ! 
It  hit  the  periscope — hit  it  square  and  blew  it  to  bits. 

That  seemed  to  fuss  her.  She  looked  like  she  was  startinj 
to  submerge  all  the  way,  but  she  cut  right  under  our  stern, 


where  we  could  take  another  easy  pot  at  her.  We  came 
around,  let  the  swirl  of  her  submergence  get  about  abaft  our 
beam  and  let  down  two  depth-charges,  one  right  after  the 
other. 

I  guess  we  were  quicker  letting  those  charges  down  than 
our  speed  could  guarantee.  Almost,  anyhow.  All  I'm  sure  of 
is,  there  was  the  gulderndest  explosion  you  ever  saw — or  felt 
I  am  secondary  fire-control,  and  I'm  aft,  right  where  those 
T.  N.  T.  cans  begin  their  work ;  well,  sir,  the  whole  dog- 
gasted  ocean  came  up — wreckage,  oil,  water,  and  what  looked 
like  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

I  fell  on  the  deck.  When  I  picked  myself  up,  the  fellows 
were  all  cheering.  It  got  right  hold  of  you,  and  it  wasn't 
till  the  cheering  was  over  and  even  the  bubbles  were  well 
astern  that  I  had  a  chance  to  feel  scared.  Then  I  found  that 
the  skipper  had  been  knocked  down,  too. 

We  circled  and  headed  right  back  through  that  wreckage. 
There  were  two  or  three  men  floating  in  the  middle  of  it,  but 
they  were  dead  men — dead  men  in  life-preservers,  bobbing  up 
and  down  in  a  lot  of  black,  sticky  -looking  stuff.  By  that  time 
I  was  a  bit  scared — and  by  that  time  it  was  all  over. 


From  the  Suicide  Fleet  the  author  passed  to  the  de- 
stroyers, and  to  these  boats  more  than  to  any  others  he 
attributes  America's  success  in  getting  her  troops  to 
France.  In  a  few  words  he  pictures  the  life  aboard 
these  "wasps" : 

"Got  some  woolen  underclothing?"  asked  the  captain.  "It's 
always  best  to  be  wearing  flannels  if  you  go  over." 

To  "go  over,"  I  gathered  meant  to  be  flung  into  the  sea 
I  said  I  scarcely  expected  the  experience. 

"Oh,  we  never  know  at  this  job,"  said  the  captain,  "and  so 
always  get  prepared." 

As  you  prepared,  I  found,  so  you  remain.  When  you  sleep, 
it  is  in  your  clothes,  no  matter  how  long  you  are  at  sea.  The 
officers  have  other  things  to  do  than  shave ;  the  tiny  shower- 
bath,  forward  under  the  bridge,  is  used  only  when  you  have 
returned  to  harbor. 

"Friend   of   mine,    commanding  the   destroyer  N ."   said 

my  captain,  "tried  a  shower  on  the  last  trip  out.  A  periscope 
was  sighted,  and  he  had  to  go  on  the  bridge  in  his  suds. 
Uncomfortable.     Cold,  too." 

Of  the  ships  themselves  Kauffman  says: 
Below,  she  is  as  full  of  machinery  as  a  watch — a  miracle 
of  compactness.  If  you  imagine  a  watchcase  loaded  with  its 
works  and  then  every  cranny  filled  with  high  explosives,  you 
get  this  boat's  relative  proportions  of  gear  and  death.  Her 
duty  takes  her,  in  the  unlighted  night,  dashing  among  her 
mighty  and  cumbersome  charges :  yet  with  plates  that  are  of 
mere  pasteboard  thickness,  she  carries  what  the  lightest 
collision  might  fire  to  instant  life,  blasting  her  to  such  bits 
that  no  trace  of  her  would  remain. 

The  particular  destroyer  to  which  Kauffman  was  as- 
signed was  in  command  of  an  officer  whom  Kauffman 
considers  typical  of  the  destroyer  service : 

He   was   a    tall,    lean   man.    this    Captain    Fremont    of   the 

W -,  with  a  thin  face,  good-natured  but  firm,  and  the  most 

alert  eyes  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Like  all  the  commanders  of 
destroyers  I  have  met,  he  had  the  quick  gestures  and  impatience 
at  delays  of  any  sort,  which  correspond  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  destroyer  itself.  There  were  little  lines  about  his 
mouth,  the  lines  drawn  by  a  responsibility  realized  and  met 
but  never  allowed  to  crush,  and,  though  he  was  still  in  his 
late  thirties,  his  dark  hair,  as  with  that  of  most  men  who  live 
afloat,  was  touched  with  silver  as  if  sprinkled  with  spray. 
He  had  commanded  one  of  that  fleet  of  destroyers  which  were 
America's  first  offering  to  the  world  war — to  the  English  in- 
quiry, on  their  arrival,  as  to  when  they  would  be  ready  to 
fight,  they  answered :     "We  are  ready  now." 

On  this  same  destroyer  were  also  typical  seamen. 
Kauffman  describes  one  of  them  in  connection  with  an 
incident  in  the  perilous  Bay  of  Biscay: 

I  recall  one  case  in  point.  The  seas  were  rushing  over 
the  main  deck.  The}-  beat  on  the  lashed  depth-charges.  Each 
charge  held  enough  explosive  to  wipe  the  boat  from  the 
ocean's  top — and  one  of  them  broke  loose. 

Instantly  a  sailor  had  vaulted  upon  it.  Its  loosened  cording 
in  his  hands,  he  set  astride  of  that  rolling  keg  of  death  as  a 
cowboy  keeps   his   seat  on   a  kicking  broncho. 

"Hey !"  he  yelled  to  his  comrades.  "Stand  by  and  lend  a 
hand !     It  won't  do  for  this  colt  to  get  away  from  me!" 

On  one  of  his  voyages  with  a  destroyer  the  author 
learned  the  origin  of  the  "smoke  screen" : 

"I  was  the  innocent  originator  of  that  form  of  defense," 
said  our  captain.  "I  was  commanding  one  of  a  bunch  of 
oil-burning  destroyers  off  Long  Island.  We  were  in  a  war 
game  and  waiting  to  'attack'  some  dreadnoughts.  Something 
happened  to  one  of  my  blowers,  and  we  were  nearly  strangled 
and  altogether  hidden  from  our  flagship.  She  signaled  me 
a  severe  call-down,  but  when  the  dreadnoughts  appeared,  we 
were  all  ordered  to  repeat  by  design  what  I  had  done  by  acci- 
dent. It  won  us  that  action  in  the  war-game  and  passed  into 
doctrine." 


Some  of  Kauffman's  best  work  in  this  volume  is  in 
descriptions  such  as  the  following,  designed  for  the  lay 
reader  more  than  for  the  professional  seaman: 

Do  you  think  the  waves  look  high  from  the  rail  of  youi 
transport,  Private  Doughboy  ?  Wait  till  you  are  rolled  across 
the  main  deck  of  a  destroyer  and  vainly  try  to  look  over 
hissing  crests  that  arch  the  foretop,  cover  the  zenith,  and 
break  upon  the  very  centre  of  the  vessel.  Now  you  will  be 
frantically  clinging  to  a  rope,  while  your  slender  boat 
breathing  like  an  Alpine  climber,  stands  on  its  propellers  and 
staggers  up  a  blank  wall  of  angry  blue ;  comes  a  moment 
when  the  destroyer  is  dizzily  balanced  on  an  inch  of  water 
with  yawning  precipices  before  and  behind ; "  follows,  down 
the  former  of  these,  a  toboggan-plunge,  which  you  are  sure 
will  drive  your  nose  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  waves 
that  she  doesn't  go  over  she  goes  through ;  those  which  don't 
break  above  her  pound  the  hull  with  blows  that  rattle  her 
plates  and  set  the  soles  of  your  feet  atingle.  She  rolls  so 
much  that  her  main  deck,  designed  to  be  only  a  few  feet 
above  still  water,  is  under  the  surface;  she  has  a  pitch  of 
incredible  degrees,  and  there  are  times  when,  infuriated  by 
the  onrush  of  a  particularly  high  swell,  she  will  stand  on 
her  nose  and  hit  it  with  her  tail. 

Danger,  the  author  makes  out.  did  not  centre  entirely 
n  submarines.  For  instance,  when  the  fleet  that  is  to 
>e  convoyed  was  met  by  the  destroyer'this  was  often 
he  experience: 

So  we  took  them  Franceward.  Days  we  went  and  nights, 
't  is  no  easy  matter  to  avoid  collision,  when  zigzagging  with 
i  cluttering  convoy  by  sunlight ;  in  stygian  darkness,  govern- 
ng  movements  by  fallible  clocks,  it  is  an  exhausting  perform- 
ance.    Your   nearest   destroyer   mistakes   you   for   an   enemy 


and  tries  to  run  you  down,  your  biggest  transport  is  a 
second  tardy  or  its  clock  runs  an  instant  slow,  and  you  all 
but  graze  as  you  dart  from  under  its  suddenly  towering  prow ; 
somebody's  steering-gear  goes  wrong ;  morning  finds  a  troop- 
ship, suffering  from  acute  rudder  trouble,  chasing  its  tail 
nine  miles  astern  of  the  convoy.  It  is  nervous  work,  that  of 
the  fleet's  commander  and  of  every  man  engaged.  There  is 
not  a  second  of  sleep  for  any  one,  and  the  land,  even  on  a 
day   of  rain,    rises    from   the   water   like   a   garden   of  beauty. 

Among  the  hydroaeroplanes  Kauffman  found  the 
same  quality  of  men,  the  same  American  fibre,  as  he 
found  on  the  Suicide  Fleet  and  the  destroyers.  He 
gives  an  instance  of  a  plane  being  brought  down  by 
fire  from  a  submarine.  It  was  scouting  at  the  time  in 
company  with  another  plane: 

The  gun  from  the  submarine  spat  at  the  wounded  bird 
in  the  water. 

One  of  the  silhouettes  on  the  U-boat  lifted  a  megaphone  to 
its  lips.     It  said  : 

"Surrender !" 

An  answering-  silhouette — two  of  them — became  discernible 
on  the  back  of  the  broken,  bobbing  bird.  One  of  these  had  a 
megaphone  also. 

"Not  on  your  life."  he  replied. 

The  voice  of  the  first  speaker  came  clearly: 

"If  you  don't,"  it  said  in  an  accent  only  slightly  German, 
"we  shall  blow  you  to  bits.  Then  you're  -either  dead  or 
prisoners,  anyhow." 

The  other  voice  replied  again,  and  its  accent  was  pure 
Yankee. 

"Aw,  go  to  hell !"  it  said. 

The  gun  spat.  Its  shot  touched  the  intervening  water, 
skipped  as  'a  stone  that  a  boy  "skips"  on  the  river,  and  tore 
away  one  of  the  wfngs  of  the  bird. 

Then,  all  in  a  twinkling,  there  was  a  giant  hiss  and  a 
tremendous  roar.  A  broad  flash  appeared  from  the  crest 
of  the  solid  wave  on  which  the  Germanic  sportsman  had  been 
standing.  The  wave  seemed  to  rise  on  end.  It  seemed  to 
blow  up  and  sink.  It  left  bubbles,  and  a  black  scum,  and 
wreckage — and  some  dark  forms  struggling  in  water. 

The  solid  wave  had  been  a  Teutonic  submarine.  The  birds 
were  hydroaeroplanes  attached  to  the  American  naval  forces 
operating  in  French  waters.  While  dealing  with  the  one  that 
was  wounded  the  submarine  had  missed  the  unwounded  plane, 
and  that,  at  considerable  risk  to  the  observer  and  pilot  of  its 
fellow,  had  dropped  a  bomb  and  wiped  its  and  their  enemy 
forever  from  the  ocean's  face. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  "Two  Hard  Jobs,"  Kauffman 
portrays  the  work  of  the  balloon  men  and  the  steve- 
dores.    Of  the  balloon  men  he  says : 

Less  comfortable  work  than  that  of  the  observers  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  Elsewhere  in  this  book  I  mention  the 
purely  personal  fact  that  I  am  not — or  never  have  been,  up 
to  date — subject  to  seasickness,  but  I  defy  any  man  that  is 
new  to  it  to  ascend  in  one  of  these  swaying  sky-trawlers  and 
not  seriously  believe,  for  a  while,  that  his  digestive  organs  are 
about  to  play  him  tricks.  The  baskets,  large  as  they  seem 
when  they  are  pulled  up.  by  pulleys,  from  the  earth  to  their 
post  below  the  ready  gas-bag,  are  narrow  and  cramped ;  a  dull, 
steady  cold  settles  down  on  the  observer  and  eats  into  his 
vitals  ;  yet,  provided  by  the  base  with  information  as  to  the 
appearance  and  nature  of  every  ship  that  has  a  right  to  come, 
during  his  staj-  in  the  air,  within  his  sight  he  must  remain 
up,  frequently  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and,  his  binoculars 
glued  to  his  eyes,  take  turn  and  turn  about  with  his  com- 
panion, scouring  with  aching  vision  the  level-seeming  surface 
of  the  sea. 

The  stevedores  afford  a  pathetic  story.  Most  of 
them  are  negroes,  who  enlisted  in  the  hope  both  of 
adventure  and  of  actual  fighting.  What  they  actually 
experienced  is  told  in  the  following  paragraph : 

At  our  naval  base,  the  soldiery  have  attempted  to  solve  the 
problem  of  a  negro's  exuberance  bj'  forbidding  him  the  town. 
He  has  to  work,  by  day  shift  or  night,  on  the  docks,  and  to 
sleep  there,  too.  He  may  not  leave  them;  he  is  confined 
within  a  stout  high,  well-guarded  stockade.  It  is  a  rather 
mournful  life  and  one  that  no  unprejudiced  observer  can  not 
help  wishing  to  see  bettered.  I  was  informed  of  it  when 
speaking  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  inside  of*  the  railings,  of  the 
meaning  of  which  railings  I  was  then  ignorant  I  was  looking 
out  on  a  sea  of  sad,  black  faces,  and  I  made  what  must  have 
seemed  a  foolish  appeal  to  my  hearers  to  be  good  boys  when- 
ever then  went  into  town.  Instantly  a  wailing  chorus  inter- 
rupted me: 

"Don'  yo'  be  afraid  o'  that,  mister.  They  won't  let  us  go 
outen  th'  yard." 

But  of  course  where  there  are  negroes  there  must 
be  humor,  and  Kauffman  gives  us  an  illustration: 

It  was  one  of  these  working  captives  from  America  that 
consulted  an  army  doctor  with  the  complaint  that  "sompin's 
the   matter  wif   ma   haid." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  doctor.  "Got  a  knock- 
on  it?" 

"No,  suh ;  I  aint  had  no  knock  on  it ;  aint  been  a  fight  fo* 
mos'  a  week  now." 

"Headache,    then  r" 

"No,   suh ;   but   dey's   sompin*   wrong   wif   it." 

"Mean  you  have  earache?" 

"No,    suh.     Ah — Ah   mean " 

"Well,   it  can't  be  that  your  eyes  are  troubling  you?" 

"No,  't  aint  ma  eyes,  suh;  but  dey  sure  is  sompin'  wrong  wif 
ma  haid." 

"Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  your  symptoms!" 

"Symtims?  Yas,  suh.  Ah  got  a  lot  o'  symtims.  Yo'  see 
doctor,  it  was  dis  here  away.  Ah  had  a  soft  snap  back  home. 
Ah  had  a  wife  that  was  a  good  pervider,  an'  Ah  was  mighty 
fond  o'  that  woman,  an'  she  was  real'  in  love  wif  me  ;  an'  Ah 
had  a  nice  house;  an'  Ah  had  a  good  job  up  Baton  Rouge  way. 
Ah  didn't  have  nuffin'  to  complain  'bout,  yit  Ah  done  come 
over  here.  So  dere  must  be  sompin'  wrong  wif  ma  haid, 
doctor,  else  Ah  wouldn't  never've  come  over  here." 


Kauffman  gives  tale  after  tale  of  human  incident 
aboard  ship  and  ashore,  his  book  fairly  teeming  with 
the  absorbing  material. 

Our  Navy  at  Work.  By  Reginald  Wright  Kauff- 
man.   Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.50  net. 


Peking  is  planning  to  erect  a  monument  in  honor  of 
the  Allies'  victory,  and  the  material  for  this  memorial 
will  consist  chiefly  of  stones  taken  from  the  Von 
Ketteler  monument,  which  was  recently  torn  down  by 
native  soldiers  who  resented  Germany's  treatmei 
prisoners  of  war. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

In  the  five-day  week  ended  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  the  clearings  of  the  member  banks 
of  the  San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion aggregated  $107,346,458.43,  as  compared 
with  $91,629,077  in  the  corresponding  week 
of  five  business  days  last  year.  Saturday's 
clearings  were  $20,266,649.25. 


The  resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  increased  last  week  $14,- 
663,000  to  $329,881,000,  while  total  reserves 
gained  $6,232,000  in  the  week  and  now  stand 
at  $156,302,000.  Notes  in  circulation  now 
amount  to  $193,516,000  and  total  of  gross  de- 
posits now  stands  at  $121,890,000. 


Many  conflicting  views  are  being  expressed 
concerning  the  future  of  business  in  the 
United  States.  Always  an  interesting  subject, 
this  topic  has  been  very  generally  discussed 
since  Charles  M.  Schwab  was  quoted  in  dis- 
patches from  Germany  the  other  day  as  saying 
that  there  would  not  be  many  reconstruction 
orders  for  American  manufacturers  from 
abroad  and  that  a  period  of  depression  would 
be  experienced  in  the  United  States  before 
our  own  business  began  to  show  much  expan- 
sion. 

On  this  announcement  there  was  a  quick  de- 
cline in  the  stock  market,  although  the  selling 
was  neither  violent  nor  spectacular.  Mr. 
Schwab  has  a  large  following  and  it  was  natu- 
ral that  such  remarks  from  him  would  have  a 
good  deal  of  influence  upon  sentiment.  A  few 
days  ago  the  United  Staes  Seel  Corporation 
again  cut  its  extra  dividend  and  the  showing 
of  earnings  reported  for  the  December  quarter 
furnished  abundant  proof  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  action.  There  have  been  other 
indications  that  this  view  of  Mr.  Schwab's  re- 
flected the  expectation  of  excellent  judges  of 
the  steel  trade.  Some  mills  are  now  operating 
on  a  60  per  cent,  basis  and  the  industry  as  a 
whole  shows  heavily  decreased  activity. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  No- 
vember 11th  last  a  good  deal  has  happened  to 
indicate  that  American  manufacturers  would 
not  receive  the  large  volume  of  orders  which 


were  expected  to  develop  in  connection  with 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe's  crippled  indus- 
tries. Those  competent  to  speak  about  condi- 
tions in  France  said  that  a  large  amount  of  the 
new  building  which  would  have  to  be  provided 
in  the  war-wrecked  area  was  of  simple  wood 
and  frame  construction  and  would  not  require 
American  steel.  It  was  pointed  out  that  such 
extensive  building  operations  as  would  have 
to  be  ararnged  for  would  be  provided  by  local 
industry  and  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  American  steel  manufacturers  to  make 
large  shipments  of  their  own  products  for  this 
purpose. 

Much  has  been  done  towards  readjusting 
American  industry  to  a  peace  basis.  An  im- 
mense volume  of  war  work  has  been  stopped 
completely.  Practically  all  of  the  important 
war  boards  have  gone  out  of  business  and  open 
market  conditions  prevail  for  the  basic  ma- 
terials. Various  raw  and  finished  products  are 
quoted  at  prices  much  below  those  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  that  hostiliites  ceased.  Fur- 
thermore, there  has  been  some  improvement 
in  the  efficiency  of  labor  with  a  sufficient  sur- 
plus of  workers  to  bring  about  a  decided 
change  in  the  labor  markets.  At  various  im- 
portant cities  a  sufficient  surplus  of  workers 
is  reported  to  be  seeking  employment  to  make 
it  probable  that  wages  before  long  may  be 
somewhat  reduced.  Whether  they  are  or  not 
there  are  various  signs  pointing  to  a  decided 
reduction  in  certain  food  costs.  Inasmuch  as 
the  labor  leaders  have  said  that  no  readjust- 
ment of  wages  need  be  expected  so  long  as 
exorbitantly  high  living  costs  prevail,  the  time 
may  be  near  at  hand  when  this  situation  will 
rectify  itself  and  when  a  large  proportion  of 
those  idle  will  be  less  exacting  in  their  de- 
mands. 

In  any  thoroughgoing  consideration  of  the 
business  outlook,  all  these  conditions  must  be 
reckoned  with,  since  it  is  of  vital  importance 
for  the  readjustment  to  take  place  with  as 
little  disturbance  as  possible.  It  may  be  true, 
as  Judge  Gary  says,  that  there  may  be  plenty 
of  work  for  those  who  really  desire  it.  It 
is  conceivable  that,  if  the  other  states  follow 
the  example  of  Massachusetts  and  launch  vast 
schemes  of  improvement  work  so  as  to  provide 
employment  for  idle  workers,  the  labor  sur- 
plus, whatever  it  is,  will  be  utilized.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  in  further  reducing 
its  extra  dividend  and  the  action  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporation  in  pursuing  a  some- 
what similar  policy  all  point  strongly  towards 
a  definite  hold-up  in  business  activity.  This 
may  be  short-lived,  or  it  may  continue  for 
several  months. — The  Nation. 


The  Argonaut  is  in  receipt  of  a  very  hand- 
some handbook  published  by  the  Sperry  Flour 
Company.  The  book  is  truly  a  work  of  art, 
is  printed  in  three  languages  on  fine  book- 
paper,  with  half-tone  pictures  of  all  the  Sperry 
mills  and  warehouses,  and  the  famous  Sperry 
Brands      (trade-marks)      printed     in      several 


Sunday,  Feb.  16,   1919—5:30  A.  M. 


NOTICE 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


In   obedience    to    a   request   received   from   the    State    Corporation    Dept.,    I    shall 
shall  cease  to  advertise  offering  for  sale  either 

Moorhead  Laboratories,  Inc.  or 

Poulsen  Wireless  Corp. 

The  request  so  received  was  to  the  effect  that,  until  the  State  Corporation  Dept. 

was    supplied    with    a    recent    statement    setting    forth    their    respective    financial 

responsibility  and  earning  capacity,  no  opinion  could  be  formed  as  to  the  stability 

of  their  shares,  and  therefore  as  to  their  safety  for  public  investment. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  first-named  company,  about  a 
month  ago,  informed  me  that  such  a  statement,  as  well  as  a  complete 
report,  would.be  forthcoming  not  later  than  March  1st,  1919;  that 
it  would  show  the  company  absolutely  free  of  debt ;  that  the  large 
earnings  would  justify  the  payment  of  a  substantial  dividend  soon 
thereafter,  without  affecting  the  plan  of  accumulating  a  large  surplus 
to  provide  for  future  expansion,  and  that  such  surplus  could  be  set 
aside  in  only  a  few  months,  after  which  the  dividends  would  be 
considerably  increased. 

From  my  own  knowledge,  the  daily  net  profits  are  surprisingly  large    and  the 

Excess  Profit  Taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  company  will  probably  be  one  of  the  very 

largest  in  the  United  States. 

WANTED — One  courageous  man  with  money  to  help 
me  cure  the  P.  W.  Cat.     (Get  me?) 
"God,  how  I  do  love  a  man  that  aint  afeered." 

— Davy  Crockett. 
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807  Hobart  Building 

Tel.  Garfield  1267 


colors.  The  book  is  handsomely  and  artistic- 
ally bound  with  a  stiff  canvass  cover,  and 
much  credit  is  due  Mr.  R.  D.  Brigham,  the 
advertising  manager  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Com- 
panjf,  who  had  charge  of  this  splendid  work. 
The  Sperry  Flour  Company  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  cereals  and  flours  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  To  keep  all  its  mills  constantly 
supplied  with  the  choicest  raw  materials  the 
company  maintains  a  large  force  of  experi- 
enced buyers,  with  headquarters  in  the  various 
grain-growing  sections,  thus  insuring  the  pur- 
chase of  only  first-class  grain  suitable  for 
Sperry  Quality  Cereals.  The  Sperry  Flour 
Company  sterilizes  all  of  its  products.  This 
is  done  by  passing  them  through  a  steel  cylin- 
der, which  is  subjected  to  dry  heated  air. 
This  process  destroys  all  forms  of  bacteria, 
and  the  best  and  purest  cereals  emerge  goods 
that  will  keep  sweet  and  pure  for  an  indefinite 
period.  

Mr.  John  B.  Lowe,  who  was  with  N.  W. 
Halsey  &  Co.  and  the  National  City  Company 
for  a  number  of  years  as  bond  salesman  in 
this  territory,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  newly-opened  branch  in  this  city  of  Frank 
&  Lewis  of  Los  Angeles.  The  firm  has  met 
with  a  good  measure  of  success  in  the  bond 
investment  business  in  the  southern  p?rt  of 
the  state  and  has  opened  offices  here  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  big  investment  market  in  the 
local  field. 

Manager  Lowe  was  in  the  navy  during  the 
war  period  and  was  discharged  with  the  ran'i 
of   ensign.  

Business  of  the  California  Cotton  Mills 
Company  was  of  satisfactory  volume  in  1918, 
with  sales  for  the  year  making  an  encouraging 
showing,  according  to  the  verbal  report  of 
General  Manager  J.  R.  Millar  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders  recently.  Manager 
Miller  said  that  all  indications  at  this  time 
pointed  to  a  substantial  increase  in -the  com- 
pany's business  during  the  present  year.  In 
arriving  at  this  conclusion  he  said  that  the 
company  was  in  a  more  favorable  position  to 
compete  with  Eastern  mills.  He  stated  that 
the  company  was  now  getting  business  from 
the  East,  whereas  in  the  past  it  was  under 
somewhat  of  a  handicap  in  having  to  work- 
up most  of  its  business  in  home  territory. 


According  to  a  statement  from  Washington 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  high 
prices  and  increased  production  combined  last 
year  to  swell  the  total  value  of  our  farm 
crops  in  1918  to  a  total  of  half  a  billion 
dollars  more  than  the  total  of  any  previous 
year.  By  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  value  of 
last  year's  crops  was  placed  at  $14,000,000,- 
000,  which  was  "double  the  average  value  for 
the  five  years  1912  to  1916."  Illinois  ranked 
first  in  the  value  of  all  crops  as  she  did  in 

1917.  Iowa  was  second,  Texas  third,  and 
Georgia  fourth.         

Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  has  made  an  esti- 
mate of  the  national  income  of  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1918.  He  arrives  at  the 
stupendous  total  of  $73,400,000,000,  or  nearly 
double  the  cost  of  the  war  to  Great  Britain. 
In  1917  our  income  was  $68?800, 000,000, 
while  in  1913,  the  year  before  the  war,  it  was 
only  $34,800,000,000.  One  has  to  remember, 
however,  that  since  the  war  began  we  have 
been  dealing  with  much  higher  prices.  Of 
last  year's  total  $73,400,000,000,  $4,600,000.- 
000  was  spent  by  the  American  people  at  re- 
tail prices  for  products  of  foreign  industry, 
while  the  remainder,  or  $68,800,000,000,  rep- 
resents the  expenditures  of  our  people  and 
our  government  for  American  goods  and 
services.  Dr.  Anderson  remarks  that  this 
figure,  $68,800,000,000,  may  be  defined  as  the 
"domestic   trade"    of    the    United    States    for 

1918.  Our  exports  on  a  retail  basis  totaled  in 
the  year  $9,200,000,000,  which  may  be  taken 
as  representative  of  foreign  trade  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  with  the  figure  for  "do- 
mestic trade."  Foreign  trade  for  1918  was 
therefore  13.4  per  cent,  of  domestic  trade. 
The  index-numbers  used  in  the  compilation 
were  Dun's.  Rising  prices,  as  ocmpared  with 
prices  for  1913,  would  alone  account  for  89.5 
per  cent,  of  the  increase  in  1918  over  1913. 
As  his  use  of  Dun's  index-numbers  makes  the 
total  for  1918  several  billions  smaller  than  it 
would  be  if  any  of  the  other  index-numbers 
had  been  chosen,  he  believes  his  estimate  "is 
a  distinctly  conservative  one  so  far  as  the 
price  factor  is  concerned." 

Some  interesting  comments  are  made  by  Dr. 
Anderson  in  the  course  of  his  article  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  New  York  Times 
Annalist : 

"For  the  first,  nine  months  qf  1918  copper 
production  increased  6.3  per  cent.  For  the 
first  eleven  months  of  191S,  as  compared 
with  1917,  bituminous  coal  output  increased 
8  per  cent.  Pig-iron  production  for  the  first 
eleven  months  in  1918  is  virtually  the  same 
as  for  the  same  months  of  1917,  showing  a 
decline  of  .65  of  1  per  cent.  Steel  ingots  de- 
clined more,  4.4  per  cent.  Of  the  major 
crops,  corn  declined  15.7  per  cent.,  and  wheat 
increased  44  per  cent.     Oats  declined.  3.4  per 
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cent. ;  hay  declined  9.4  per  cent. ;  potatoes 
declined  9.3  per  cent. ;  rye  (a  minor  crop) 
increased  41.5  per  cent. ;  cotton  (a  major  crop) 
increased  3.5  per  cent.;  tobacco  increased  7.2 
per  cent.  The  minor  crops  generally  showed 
an  increase,  rice,  for  example,  increasing  16.3 
per  cent.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  any  con- 
clusion from  these  figures,  except  that  things, 
on  the  whole,  stand  about  as  they  did  in 
1917. 

"But  there  is  another  significant  index 
which  would  show  a  marked  reduction  of  pro- 
duction, and  that  is  the  figure  for  building 
permits  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1918,  as 
compared  with  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1917.  Building  permits  in  dollars  show  a 
decline  of  39  per  cent.  The  decline  would  be 
greater  if  physical  units  were  available.  The 
year  1917  also  showed  a  decline  in  building 
permits  as  compared  with  1916,  but  in  1917 
there  was  a  very  large  volume  of  government 
construction,  for  which  no  permits  were  re- 
quired, particularly  in  connection  with  the 
cantonments.  In  1918  there  was  very  much 
less  of  this  factor  of  government  construc- 
tion, and  the  decline  in  building  permits  is 
very  much  more  significant.  The  decline  in 
building  permits,  however,  would  exaggerate 
the  general  decline  in  non-essential  produc- 
tion. Long-time  construction  at  war-time 
prices  of  building  materials  and  labor  would 
have  been  an  unprofitable  venture  in  general, 
and  it  is  wholly  improbable  that  the  general 
curtailment  of  production,  apart  from  war 
essentials,  is  anything  like  as  great  as  that 
in   the   building  trade." 


President  B.  F.  Edwards  of  the  Broadway 
Bank  of  Oakland,  which  opened  for  business 
as  a  commercial  and  savings  institution  in 
August,  1917,  directs  attention  in  his  report, 
submitted  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  the  re- 
markable increase  in  the  bank's  assets  since 
its  organization.  The  bank,  which  started 
with  total  assets  of  $250,000,  has  made  steady 
and  progressive  gains  in  resources,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures  on  assets  sub- 
mitted to  the  state  banking  department  on 
each    successive    call    since    August    20,    1917 : 

TOTAL  ASSETS. 

November  20,    1917 $496,057.96 

February  23.    1918 522,339.48 

June  29.    1918 622,255.23 

November    1,    1918 716,938.12 

December  31,   1918 785,200.93 

The  increase  has  continued  since  the  first 
of  the  present  year,  for  the  books  of  the 
bank  at  the  close  of  business  February  13th 
last   showed   total    assets    somewhat   in    excess 

of  $810,000. 

More  than  2000  women  took  the  places  of 
men  on  six  steam  railways  in  and  about  New 
York  City;  2080  went  to  work  in  ten  munition 
factories,  while  nearly  5000  were  employed  in 
similar  factories  in  the  Eastern  states,  all  be- 
tween the  spring  of  1917  and  that  of  1918. 
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West  Coast  -  San  Francisco 
Life  Insurance  Company 

C.  O.  G.  MILLER,  President 

What  About  Your  Inheritance  Taxes? 


"West  Coast  Service  " 
enables  you,  at  a  compara- 
tively slight  cost,  to  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund  for  the 
immediate  payment  of  these 
taxes  when  they  become 
due,  thus  leaving  your 
estate  wholly  intact. 
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State    and    federal    laws 
require   payment    of    these 
taxes  in  cask,  without  delay,  when   due, 
and  are  a  direct  lien  upon  the  estate. 

Expert  information  covering  the  subject 
furnished  upon  request.  Telephone  Kearny 
4353,  write  or  call  in  person. 

CHAS.  W.  HELSER,  Vice-President 

West  Coast  Life  Building 
376  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PALEOPATHOLOGY. 


Doctors   Study  Mummies  to   Learn    Surgery    and 
Medicine. 


A  new  science  has  appeared  in  the  circle 
of  those  allied  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  medicine.  The  name,  paleopathology,  was 
first  suggested  in  1914  by  Sir  Marc  Armand 
RufTer,  an  Englishman,  whose  researches 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  those  devoting 
much  attention  to  its  development  and  who 
recently  lost  his  life  while  serving  on  the 
Saloniki  front.  Paleopathology  is  intended  to 
include  within  its  domain  the  study  of  fossil 
remains  or  the  remains  of  prehistoric  man 
and  animals  for  evidences  of  disease,  and 
since  a  few  choice  spirits  began  seriously  to 
study  what  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a  rather 
dry  field  for  investigation  a  great  mass  of 
interesting  facts  has  been  uncovered  which  is 
throwing  light  on  disease  conditions  of  these 
latter  days.  By  common  consent,  examina- 
tion of  Egyptian  mummies  has  been  included 
within    the   scope   of   paleopathology. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  many  of  the  dis- 
eases with  which  modern  man  is  afflicted  were 
likewise  visited  upon  those  prehistoric  beings 
who  were  so  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
that  paleontologists  regard  them  as  belonging 
in  scale  to  a  place  just  higher  than  monkeys. 
The  X'eolithic  man  lived  from  thirty  thousand 
to  fifty  thousand  years  ago.     Some  bones  from 
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a  Neolithic  skull  were  discovered  in  1912  in 
Sussex  County,  England,  among  them  one 
tooth  which  was  well  worn  down  on  its  masti- 
cating surface  and  presented  a  black  circle 
marking  the  site  of  the  exposed  pulp  cavity. 
The  possessor  of  this  Piltdown  canine  tooth 
must  have  suffered  much  pain  before  called  to 
the  heaven  of  his  fathers,  as  the  nerve  neces- 
sarily was  exposed.  The  picture  of  this  pre- 
historic man  with  a  swollen  face,  and  no  help, 
rises  into  imagination,  and  one  wonders 
whether  the  modern  method  with  ancient 
adaptation  of  a  cloth  tied  around  the  face 
with  a  grapevine  string  should  be  inserted  in 
the   image. 

However  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
these  forefathers  of  ours  were,  they  knew 
something  about  surgery,  such  as  the  setting 
of  bones  after  fracture.  Much  more  remark- 
able, however,  is  that  the  Neolithic  remains 
found  in  the  caves  of  France  show  unmis- 
takable signs  of  the  fact  that  they  practiced 
the  surgical  procedure  of  trephining  the  skull. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  this  if  it  were 
not  that  primitive  races  of  modern  times  are 
doing  the  same  thing,  and  "getting  results." 

Keith  states  that  at  Vendrest,  sixty  miles 
east  of  Paris,  the  remains  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  individuals  were  dis- 
covered in  a  Neolithic  cave  in  190S,  repre- 
senting both  sexes  and  all  ages.  A  fall  of 
earth  and  rocks  had  buried  the  doorway  of 
the  sepulchre,  for  all  the  worked  flints  and 
ornaments  found  within  the  sepulchre  were 
of  that  age  of  culture.  No  less  than  eight 
of  the  skulls  had  been  trephined  during  life, 
as  the  edges  of  the  bone  showed  that  the 
healing  process  following  had  progressed 
satisfactorily  to  the  primitive  surgeon.  In 
fact,  that  operation  was  so  well  liked  by  some 
of  these  patients  that  many  skulls  show  evi- 
dence of  having  been  opened  three  and  four 
times.  Of  still  further  interest  from  a  tech- 
nical standpoint  is  the  fact  that  these  early 
surgeons  realized  the  necessity  of  not  making 
their  opening  in  the  mid-line  of  the  cranium, 
else  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  one  of 
the  chief  blood  vessels  of  the  brain,  would 
have  been  opened  and  immediate  death  re- 
sulted. The  openings  were  regular,  more  or 
less  elipsoid  and  about  four  centimetres 
across.  The  borders  are  usually  sharp  beveled 
from  without  inward  and  very  often  the 
singularly  compact  surfaces  produced  by  the 
growth  of  fresh  bone  prove  that  recovery 
took  place  and  the  patient  survived  for  a  long 
period. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  trephining  was 
an  operation  ever  attempted  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  as  no  mummy  skulls  have 
been  found  which  would  point  to  such  a  con- 
clusion. The  cadavers,  however,  among  the 
Egyptians  have  been  so  much  better  pre- 
served that  microscopic  examination  of  tissue 
has  been  attempted,  and  with  gratifying  re- 
sults. Unfortunately  the  methods  used  to 
embalm  bodies  required  that  most  of  the  in- 
ternal organs  be  removed  before  preparations 
for  burial  were  completed,  and  many  evi- 
dences of  diseases  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  have  therefore  been  lost.  Condi- 
tions affecting  the  teeth,  However,  could  be 
read  like  an  open  book.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  were  supposed  to  be  especially  pro- 
ficient in  dentistry,  used  instruments  to  ope- 
rate on  the  teeth  and  also,  among  the  higher 
classes,  the  teeth  were  brushed  daily.  Little 
tartar  is  found  on  mummied  teeth  remains 
and  when  the  detritus  is  removed  they  always 
appear  clean  and  white. 

Early  decay,  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
was  common,  and  many  mummies  of  those 
who,  dying  in  midlife,  belonged  to  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  are  found  with  atrophied 
aveolar  processes.  Pyorrhea  alveolaris  was 
extremely  common.  Absessed  tooth  roots, 
sinuses  leading  to  the  antrum  and  similar 
conditions  which  have  been  found  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  the  simplest  surgical  relief 
of  removing  the  tooth  was  not  practiced  and 
while  undergoing  the  most  exquisite  suffering 
the  afflicted  patient  was  obliged  to  wait  until 
the  offending  tooth  was  sloughed  out. 

People  died  of  arteriosclerosis  in  Egypt 
4000  years  before  Christ,  the  same  as  Ameri- 
cans die  today,  the  diagnosis  being  proved 
by  microscopic  examination  of  diseased 
arteries.  Gall  stones  and  kidney  stones  were 
common.  There  is  a  mummy  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania which,  Mitchel  believes,  indicates  that 
poliomylitis,  or  infantile  paralysis,  was  not 
uncommon.  In  this  instance  the  distribution 
of  muscular  atrophy  and  the  shortened  one 
leg  by  five  and  a  half  inches  indicated  this 
disease  and  could  scarcely  be  accounted  for  on 
any  other  basis.  The  middle-aged  man  must 
have  had  an  attack  in  early  life,  but,  curious 
to  note,  the  compensatory  twisting  of  the 
spinal  column  which  usually  accompanied  a 
shortened  lower  limb  was  absent,  leading  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  man  must  have  worn 
an  extended  shoe. 

Osteomyelitis,  or  inflammation  of  bone  from 
infection  usually  following  accident,  has  fre- 
quently been  found.  The  ancient  Egyptians- 
were  fairly  successful  in  treating  simple  frac- 
tures of  long  bones,  and  where  they  failed  the 
modern  surgeon  has  also  been,  leas  successful. 


For  instance,  fractures  of  the  thigh  bone 
near  the  body  are  extremely  difficult  to  treat 
and  achieve  satisfactory  results,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  some  Egyptian  mummies  indicate 
that  the  surgeons  of  those  times  had  quite  as 
much  difficulty  as  modern  surgeons. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note,  that  in  view 
of  the  bad  teeth  with  which  ancient  Egyptians 
suffered,  that  deforming  rheumatism,  or 
arthritis  deformans  as  it  is  technically  known, 
was  extremely  common.  Spondylitis  defor- 
mans, or  deforming  rheumatism  of  the  hands 
and  fingers,  has  been  encountered  so  often 
that  it  is  the  exception  to  find  a  normal  hand 
if  the  person  had  died  after  midlife.  One 
especially  interesting  specimen  was  studied, 
that  of  an  old  woman  whose  rheumatism  was 
of  such  long  standing  that  bed  sores  had 
formed   on  the   back. 

The  new  science  of  paleopathology  is  there- 
fore a  lusty  young  infant  with  many  interest- 
ing victories  to  its  credit  (says  Dr.  Harris  A. 
Houghton,  writing  on  the  subject  in  the  New 
York  Herald).  Now  that  Egyptologists  and 
paleontologists  are  aware  of  proper  examina- 
tions of  such  remains,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  future  will  disclose  much  more  informa- 
tion and  thus  throw  much  interesting  light  on 
ancient   medical   practice. 

MBP- 


VERONICA  SPECIOSA. 
Of  the  300  species  of  Veronica  we  seldom 
find  but  a  half-dozen  or  so  with  local  dealers, 
though  the  plants  are  widely  useful  and  quite 
cosmopolitan  in  happiness  of  situation.  In  size 
they  range  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height, 
of  compact  growth  and  easily  controlled  by 
pruning.  These  shrubs  are  scarcely  woody, 
but  of  hard  herbaceous  growth  and  thrive  in 
either  shade  or  sunshine.  The  flowers  are 
either  white,  blue,  violet,  or  wine-red,  and 
borne  in  great  profusion,  in  spikes  or  bottle- 
brush  form.  In  the  garden  they  are  used  for 
borders,  hedges,  or  in  beds  of  masses  of  a 
single  species  or  variety.  At  least  two  may 
be  had  with  variegated  foliage  of  green  and 
white.  Grown  by  the  California  Nursery 
Company. 
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THE  GENERAL'S  PLACE. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  General  Robert  E.  Lee's  views  as  to 
the  place  of  a  general  in  battle  (writes  Charles 
A.  Graves  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
the  New  York  Times).  I  quote  from  an  un- 
published manuscript  in  his  handwriting.  The 
date  is  not  "given,  but  the  internal  evidence 
points  to  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war. 

"Thus  with  10,000  men  a  general  fights. 
He  ought  to  be  in  the  middle  of  his  troops, 
and  often  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
musketry. 

"With  30,000  men  a  general  commands. 
He  causes  his  reserves  and  troops  to  move, 
and  if  he  is  generally,  unless  under  very  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  beyond  the  range 
of  musketry  he  ought  to  be  constantly  within 
that   of  artillery. 

"With  80,000  or  100,000  men  a  general  di- 
rects. He  forms  his  plans,  issues  his  orders 
before  the  battle,  and  awaits  the  event  in  a 
central  position.  During  the  battle  he  pro- 
vides for  all  unforeseen  contingencies,  reme- 
dies  every   accident. 

"Before  the  battle  he  ought  to  expose  him- 
self in  order  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  and 
judge  with  precision  as  to  the  state  of  affairs. 
This  duty  fulfilled,  he  issues,  his  orders  and 
leaves  each  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  him. 

"If  things  turn  out  well  he  has  nothing 
more  to  do.  Should  accidents  occur,  they 
should  be  met  by  fresh  combinations. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs threatens  catastrophe,  then  he  should 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  last  troops 
he  moves  against  the  enemy.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment his  presence  gives  an  impulse  and  pro- 
duces a  moral  effect  that  doubles  their  valor.' 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  only  in  one 
case  does  General  Lee  hold  that  the  com- 
manding general  of  a.  large  army  should  lead 


The  Bank  of  Service 

An  illuminative  measure  of  the  quality 
of  Aoglo  service,  its  appreciation  by 
bankers  and  commercial  public  is  to 
be  found  in  the  record  of  our  growth: 

DEPOSITS 

April  28,  1909 $18,686,555.53 

DECEMBER  31,  1918.    72,334,406.22 

RESOURCES 

April  28,  1909 $26,156,224.32 

DECEMBER  31, 1918.   115,134,798.17 

We  invite  banks,  corporations  and  in- 
dividual- to  submit  their  banking  and 
investment  problems,  both  domestic  and 
foreigo,  assuring  them  of  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  our  experts. 


The  Anglo  &  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


his  men  in  battle,  and  that  is  "when  the  aspect 
of  affairs  threatens  a  catastrophe."  Under 
such  circumstances  General  Lee  thrice  tried 
in  the  spring  of  1S64  to  lead  his  men  to  "the 
imminent  deadly  breach,"  but  was  prevented 
by  their  refusal  to  advance  unless  he  would 
go  to  the  rear. 


The  housing  problem  in  London  is  becoming 
more  and  more  pressing.  The  demand  for 
houses  and  flats  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as 
for  workmen's  dwellings  and  tenements,  is 
probably  unprecedented,  and  the  supply  seems 
to  be  smaller  than  ever.  Not  only  have  no 
new  houses  been  built,  but  a  considerable  num- 
ber which  have  fallen  vacant  within  the  past 
three  or  four  years  are  in  such  a  state  of 
dilapidation  that  they  are  no  longer  fit  for 
habitation.  Furthermore,  of  those  which  are 
apparently  vacant,  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  local  authorities,  a  considerable  number 
have  in  some  districts  lately  been  requisitioned 
by  the  government  for  use  as  hotels  for  sol- 
diers. 
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"  Wild  Youth 
and  Another" 


By  SIR  GILBERT  PARKER 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  given  us  an 
intense  and  thrilling  drama,  staged  in 
the  Canadian  West,  amid  the  rapid 
transportation  scenes  of  a  changing 
civilization. 

Illustrated  — $1.50  net 


J^r. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Catholicity. 
The  zealous  sectary  seeks  earnestly  for  the 
differences  between  religions  in  order  that  he 
may  place  his  own  upon  a  solitary  pinnacle  of 
exclusive  truth.  The  true  religionist  seeks 
for  agreements  in  order  that  he  may  sustain 
his  own  convictions  by  the  independent  con- 
clusions of  others. 

It  is  a  remarkable  book  that  has  been  given 
to  us  by  the  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  D.  D., 
the  second  volume  that  has  appeared  since  the 
death  of  its  distinguished  author.  Chris- 
tianity, says  Dr.  Heber  in  effect,  was  not  a 
new  religion.  It  was  a  restatement  of  ancient 
revelations,  a  rebaptized  Paganism  in  a  new 
form  and  adjusted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Christianity,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  a  religion 
of  compromise.  It  borrowed  the  forms  and 
ceremonials,  the  symbols,  and  many  of  the 
tenets  of  the  faiths  among  which  it  was  born. 
At  first  intent  upon  ethical  essentials,  it  grad- 
ually became  materialized  and  political,  and 
its  spirituality  was  largely  submerged  beneath 
ritual   and  creed. 

But  Dr.  Heber  offers  no  mechanistic  theory 
for  the  birth  of  Christianity.  On  the  con- 
trary he  holds  that  it  was  the  result  of  divine 
intent,  that  it  was  the  latest  and  best  of  a 
series  of  progressive  revelations,  each  one 
built  upon  the  old  foundations,  but  carved  and 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  new  age.  It 
is  fanaticism  that  demands  and  rejoices  in  a 
religious  exclusiveness,  and  Dr.  Heber's  book 
will  give  deep  offense  to  those  who  divide  the 
world  and  history  between  Christianity  and 
Paganism,  between  light  and  darkness,  be- 
tween the  saved  and  the  lost.  But  at  least 
Dr.  Heber  is  safe  from  any  effective  reply. 
His  scholarship  is  too  ripe,  his  judgment  too 
sure  for  that.  We  can  only  regret  that  he 
died  too  soon  to  receive  renewed  assurances 
of  the  service  that  he  has  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and   of  religious  fraternity 

Catholicity.  By  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  D.  D. 
New  York:   G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;   $1.50. 


The  Amateur  Man. 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  but  indiffer- 
ently written  story  must  certainly  be  credited 
with  originality.  He  presents  to  us  the  pro- 
hibition campaign  as  managed  and  financed  by 
capitalists  who  believe  that  if  the  working 
man  were  more  thrifty  he  would  be  less  dis- 
posed to  demand  higher  wages  and  to  strike. 
Prohibition  would  tend  toward  thrift  and  con- 
tent, and  therefore  to  economic  repose.  At 
a  meeting  of  capitalists  it  is  resolved  that  the 
whole  weight  of  employers  be  directed  against 
the  drink  evil,  not  so  much  because  it  is  an 
evil  as  because  its  abolition  would  tend  to- 
ward the  easier  subjugation  of  the  workman. 

Harold  Stanley  is  present  at  this  meeting 
and  he  dissents.  Unable  to  work  with  his 
old  associates,  he  retires  to  the  city  of  Sax, 
where  a  prohibition  campaign  is  in  full  swing, 
and  devotes  himself  to  a  crusade  for  liberty — 
liberty  from  the  reformer,  the  uplifter  and 
the  Puritan.  Naturally,  enough,  he  finds  that 
persecution  is  by  no  means  a  thing  of  the  past 
and  that  modern  fanaticism  is  no  improve- 
ment on  the  ancient  variety.  He  is  kid- 
naped, held  prisoner  in  a  cave  and  generally 
maltreated,  but  of  course  there  is  a  pretty 
girl  on  the  horizon  and  we  know  that  every- 
thing will  come  right  in  the  end.  The  author 
has  a  definite  idea  and  he  will  not  fail  to  com- 
mand sympathy  for  his  appeal  on  behalf  of 
violated  liberties. 

The  Amateur  Man.  By  W.  R.  Gaut.  New 
York:    Duffield   &  Co.;    $1.60. 


The  Crimson  Alibi. 
David  Carroll,  the  celebrated  detective,  is 
invited  to  cooperate  with  the  police  in  the 
matter  of  the  murder  of  Joshua  Quincy,  mil- 
lionaire and  detested  citizen,  who  is  found 
dead  in  his  study  with  a  dagger  buried  deeply 
in  his  heart.  While  Carroll  is  considering 
''  e  matter  he  receives  a  visit  from  Roger  Fan- 
:  flaw,  who  enlists  his  aid  on  his  own  behalf. 


Fanshaw  hated  Quincy  and  had  intended  to 
murder  him.  He  had  gone  to  Quincy's  house 
on  the  night  of  the  tragedy,  and  after  taking 
all  possible  precautions,  only  to  find  that  he 
had  been  forestalled  and  that  his  enemy  had 
fallen  by  another  hand.  But  he  believed  that 
he  had  been  seen  and  was  in  danger  of  arrest. 
Hence  his  visit  to  the  detective  to  secure  aid 
and  counsel. 

Such  is  the  foundation  of  an  unusual  de- 
tective story.  The  reader  may  exercise  his 
ingenuity  to  the  last  page. 

The  Crimson  Alibi.  By  Octavus  Roy  Cohen. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Captain  Marraday's  Marriage. 
Among  the  lighter  novels  that  leave  no 
particular  mental  sediment  may  be  classed 
this  new  story  by  Thomas  Cobb.  Captain 
Marraday  finds  that  his  old  and  dissolute 
friend  is  at  the  point  of  penurious  death  and 
that  he  will  leave  behind  him  a  little  girl  for 
whom  he  has  made  no  provision.  Captain 
Marraday  balks  at  the  thought  of  an  orphan- 
age, and  at  last  he  adopts  the  child,  who 
grows  up  into  a  beautiful  woman.  Captain 
Marraday  falls  in  love  with  his  ward,  but  the 
disparity  of  age  seems  to  be  a  hopeless  bar. 
Then  poor  Maggie  falls  in  love  with  a  rascal 
and  gets  into  the  most  serious  kind  of  trouble, 
with  the  result  that  her  guardian  becomes  a 
port  in  a  storm.  We  are  not  sure  that  such 
a  marriage  will  turn  out  well,  but  then  that 
is  no  affair  of  ours.  The  veil  falls,  as  usual, 
at  the  wedding. 

Cantain     Marraday's     Marriage.      By     Thomas 
Cobb.      New    York:   John   Lane    Company. 


Memoirs  of  Saint  Simon. 

Brentano's  de  luxe  edition  of  the  memoirs 
of  the  Duke  de  Saint-Simon  has  now  reached 
the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes,  the  fifth  volume 
covering  the  period  of  "The  Passing  of  Louis 
XIV"  and  the  sixth  that  of  the  "Infamous 
Regent"  -who  succeeded  Louis. 

The  volumes  are  handsomely  printed  and 
tastefully  bound,  and  the  few  illustrations 
which  they  contain  are  of  a  superior  charac- 
ter. The  translation,  as  in  previous  volumes, 
is  by  Francis  Arkwright.     It  is  well  done. 

Memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  Saint-Simon.  New 
York:    Brentano's;    $3.50   net  each  volume. 


An  Emperor's  Diary. 
Fictionizing  of  the  life  and  conscience,  if 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  conscience,  of 
William  II  of  Germany  has  begun.  Of  course 
it  will  be  followed  presently  by  attempts  at 
dramatization.  Interest  therefore  attaches  to 
the  first  steps  in  the  process.  "Gone  Astray," 
published  by  the  John  Lane  Company  and  pur- 
porting to  be  "Some  Leaves  from  the  Em- 
peror's Diary,"  appeals  to  the  attention  from 
this  point  of  view.  It  is  an  attempt  to  reflect 
the  private  workings  of  the  mind  of  the  now 
deposed  ruler;  and  while  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  any  very  notable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  it  perhaps  justifies, 
to  a  certain  degree  at  any  rate,  the  pub- 
lisher's announcement.  The  latter  observes: 
"Whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  per- 
sonal document  or  the  result  of  a  lifelong 
study  by  a  marvelously  gifted  student  of  char- 
acter the  volume  will  undoubtedly  prove  in- 
teresting  and    enlightening   to    every   reader." 

Gone    Astray.       New    York:    John    Lane    Com- 
pany. 

-«♦»- 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
M.  Gaston  Roupnel,  the  author  of  "Nono : 
Love  and  the  Soil,"  which  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  have  just  published  in  a  translation  by 
B.  J.  Barnet,  is  a  native  of  that  same  wine- 
growing district  of  Burgundy,   near  Dijon,  in 


which  the  scenes  of  his  novel  are  placed.  He 
was  born  in  1871  and  has  been  for  some  years 
a  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Dijon  and  a 
writer  of  articles  and  stories  for  French 
periodicals. 

Robert  Nichols,  the  English  soldier-poet, 
whose  book,  "Ardours  and  Endurances,"  has 
attracted  fireat  interest  and  admiration  both 
in  England  and  in  this  country,  will  extend 
his  visit  here  until  April.  He  has  been  so 
successful  in  his  lectures  here,  and  finds  so 
delightful  the  welcome  given  him  by  the 
American  public,  that  he  will  undertake  a  lec- 
ture tour  under  the  J.  B.  Pond  Lyceum  Bu- 
reau during  the  next  three  months,  covering 
a  large  portion  of  the  East. 

The  most  notable  and  deeply  stirring  hu- 
man document  of  recent  years  is  the  auto- 
biography of  Maria  Botchkareva,  the  Russian 
peasant  girl  whose  remarkable  service  for  her 
country  during  these  last  dark  years  of  its 
history  has  been  aflame  with  vision,  devotion, 
and  accomplishment.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
modern  Joan  of  Arc  transplanted  into  a  reign 
of  terror.  The  book  was  published  this 
month  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company 
under  the  title,  "Yashka  :  My  Life  as  Peasant 
Officer,  and  Exile." 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  take  pleas- 
ure in  announcing  that  one  hundred  and 
twelve  of  its  1918  publications  were  included 
in  the  book  list  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. 

Major-General  Clarence  Edwards  speaks 
thus  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Engineers, 
the  personel  of  which  is  the  subject  of  Cap- 
tain Carroll  Swan's  "My  Company"  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company)  :  "They  could  build 
roads  which  were  the  wonder  of  ourselves, 
not  to  say  anything  of  the  French,  and  they 
could  bring  up  a  support  for  an  infantry 
regiment,  going  through,  that  made  us  want 
to  shout  for  the  glory  of  it.  These  were  the 
boys   who,    when    I    had    occasion    to    call    for 


All  Boofei  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

707  Market  St.       1 52  Kearny  St.       22  Third  St. 

Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand 
books  in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will 
convince  you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
We  buy  libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See 
us  before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  2294. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVER 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  Tillman  Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Sutter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  sold  and  hunted  for  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS 


ten  volunteers  for  some  particularly  difficult 
piece  of  work,  would  force  me  to  eliminate 
one  hundred  and  sixty  in  order  to  get  the 
ten.  Thus  you  can  see  that,  when  I  say  the 
One  Hundred  and  First  Engineers  was  the 
best  engineer  regiment  in  France  I  am  not 
boasting." 


The  value  of  cocoanuts,  copra,  and  cocoanut 
oil  imported  in  1918  is  about  $60,000,000, 
against    approximately   $12,000,000    in    1914. 


It  is  stated  that  the  cleanest  town- in  the 
world  is  Broek,  in  Holland.  It  has  been 
famous  for  its  cleanliness  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  yards  and  streets  are  paved  with 
polished  stones  intermingled  with  bricks  of 
various   colors. 


A  Superb,  Thrilling,  Spectacular  Novel,  Surpass- 
ing Anything  i?i  Modern  Fiction 

THE  FOUR 

HORSEMEN  OF  THE 

APOCALYPSE 

By  VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

The  Meiv  York  Times  says: 

"Ibanez  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  indeed  he  be  not 

the  greatest,  of  living  novelists." 

$1.90  net  (postage  extra)  wherever  books  are  sold. 

By  the  same  author  : 

"THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL" 

$1.90  net 

Published     by 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  68 1  Fifth  Auenue,  New  York 
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Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 

amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 

more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 

cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 

Jt's  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 

on  bathroom  arrangement, 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 


SMain  Offices  and  Show  1{pom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FaBoriet  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  Cal. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


History  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Why  Alsace-Lorraine  has  so  long  been  the 
"cockpit  of  Europe"  is  dispassionately  and 
cautiously  set  forth  in  a  comprehensive  vol- 
ume by  Dr.  Coleman  PhilHpson  of  "The  Inner 
Temple,"  London.*  The  title  of  the  work  is 
"Alsace-Lorraine,    Past,   Present   and   Future." 

Dr.  Phillipson  succeeds  in  speaking  with 
British  fair-mindedness,  and  the  story  which 
he  presents  of  the  entire  history  of  the  great 
controversy  is,  therefore,  well  worth  adding 
to  the  book  shelves. 

The  author  concludes,  in  a  summary  which 
was  drawn  some  time  before  the  recent  armis- 
tice, that  only  a  plebiscite  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  disputed  provinces  can  adjust 
matters  in  such  manner  that  they  will  remain 
permanently  adjusted,  and  it  is  his  opinion 
that  such  a  plebiscite  would  result  in  a 
declaration  "in  favor  of  neutralized  inde- 
pendence." Such  a  consummation,  however, 
he  deems  will  be  "only  a  dangerous,  patched- 
up  solution  unless  there  be  a  general  recon- 
ciliation of  the  warring  peoples,  and  such  a 
change  in  the  position  and  relationships  of 
the  society  of  states  as  will  more  effectively 
safeguard  international  law  and  minimize  the 
possibility  of  war.  The  author's  opinions  as 
to  the  probable  result  of  a  plebiscite  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  are  decidedly  vulnerable.  But  there 
will  be  no  plebiscite.     The  question  is  settled. 

Alsace-Lorraine:  Past,  Present,  and  Future. 
By  Dr.  Coleman  Phillipson.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.;   $8  net. 


The  Congress  of  Vienna. 

In  the  line  of  books  on  timely  subjects  the 
Century  Company's  publication  of  Frederick 
Frecksa's  compilation  on  the  Peace  Congress 
at  Vienna  in  1815  is  one  of  the  most  service- 
able. The  work  is  prepared  almost  entirely 
on  the  eclectic  basis,  including,  with  the  edi- 
tor's interpellations,  extracts  from  the  well- 
known  historic  reminiscences  of  Countess 
Bernstorff,  Count  de  la  Garde,  Baron  von  Nos- 
titz,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and  Countess 
Lulu  Thuerheim,  together  with  the  more  sig- 
nificant passages  from  the  diaries  and  letters 
of  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  Talleyrand,  and 
Baron  von  Stein. 

The  extracts  are  well  chosen  and  well  ar- 
ranged. They  afford  much  more  live  and 
graphic  interest  than  usually  attaches  to  his- 
toric works  of  this  character,  and  the  book  as 
a  whole  is  made  as  readable  to  the  lay  public 
as  it  is  to  the  scholar  or  student.  In  the  ab- 
sorbing story  of  the  social  and  "show"  side 
of  the  congress  the  observer  of  the  relative 
simplicities  of  the  social  functions  attending 
the  peace  congress  now  in  session  in  France 
will  find  a  most  entertaining  and  perhaps  sig- 
nificant contrast.  Vienna's  congress  was  only 
too  obviously  staged  for  the  purpose  of  diplo- 
matic camouflage,  the  daily  cost  of  entertain- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  royal  Austrian  court 
alone  running  up  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  efforts  to  divert  the 
attentirn  both  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
and  of  the  public  from  the  inner  intrigues 
of  those  who  eventually  shaped  the  treaty  to 
their   liking   being   colossally   spectacular. 

The  extracts  which  the  editor  uses  reflect 
the   working   out   of   the    diplomatic    intrigue 


most  clearly.  They  disclose  the  plans  of  the 
"Big  Four"  of  that  period — possibly  a  parallel 
to  the  "Big  Five"  of  the  present  congress — 
to  dominate  the  situation,  and  the  cunning 
and  adroitness  with  which  the  manoeuvres  of 
Talleyrand  disrupted  the  programme.  They 
also  suggest  a  potential  parallel  between  the 
world-unity  aspirations  at  that  time  of  the 
Russian  Czar,  Alexander,  and  those  at  the 
present  time  of  the  American  President, 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

All  told  Mr.  Frecksa's  work  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  public  illumination  upon  both 
the  natural  drift  and  the  natural  difficulties 
of  peace  congresses.  The  work  is  translated 
into  English  by  Harry  Hansen,  the  well-known 
press  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Mews. 

A  Peace  Congress  of  Intrigue.  By  Frederick 
Freksa  and  Harry  Hansen.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury   Company, 

Birth. 

The  sociologist  should  tell  us  why  village 
life  is  so  incredibly  mean  and  cruel,  so  im- 
measurably inferior  from  the  ethical  point  of 
view  to  life  in  the  slum  of  a  big  city.  It  is 
small  encouragement  to  the  "return  to  na- 
ture" so  vociferously  recommended  to  us. 
Suppose  we  should  become  like  the  characters 
in  a  Zona  Gale  story. 

Here  we  have  the  village  of  Burage,  and 
Marshall  Pitt,  a  traveling  salesman  of  canned 
goods  with  a  disconsolate  sense  of  failure  and 
misfit.  Marshall  Pitt  meets  a  pretty  girl  who 
has  just  been  orphaned,  and  with  an  awkward 
and  diffident  chivalry  he  marries  her,  learns 
a  new  business  and  shoulders  debts,  mort- 
gages, and  everything  else.  As  a  wife  the  girl 
is  a  failure.  She  is  a  true  villager.  Her  poor 
little  soul  aspires  to  social  eminences  and  she 
despises  her  husband,  who  in  some  vague  and 
distressing  way  is  different.  So  she  runs  away 
and  leaves  him  and  her  baby. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Miss  Gale  thai 
she  can  thus  record  the  life  of  the  village  with 
such  kindly  and  detached  accuracy.  She  can 
not  make  it  other  than  mean  and  hateful,  cruel 
and  slandering,  chattering,  gossiping,  and 
viperish,  and  yet  with  a  sort  of  background  oi 
good  intentions.  But  there  is  no  condemna- 
tion in  her  picture,  no  denunciation.  She  is 
exquisitely  patient  and  forbearing.  It  is  a 
triumph   of   artistic  restraint. 

Birth.  By  Zona  Gale.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company;    $1.60. 


New  Books  Received, 


Yashka.  By  Maria  Botchkareva.  New  York: 
Frederick   A.    Stokes    Company;    $2. 

Her  life  as  peasant,  officer,  and  exile.  As  set 
down    by   Isaac   Don    Levine. 

Naval  Power  in  the  War.  By  Commander  C. 
C.  Gill.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50. 

An  account  of  the  naval  operations  of  the  war. 

Dante.      By     Henry     Dwight     Sedgwick.      New 
York:   Yale  University  Press;  $1.50. 
An    interpretation. 

The    Naval    Reserve.       By    Frank    H.     Potter. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
The  story  of  a  war  force. 

Colonel  John  Scott  of  Long  Island.  Ey  Wil- 
bur C.  Abbott.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press. 

A    memoir. 

The  Coming  of  the  Lord.  By  James  H. 
Snowden,  D.  D-,  LL.  D.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan    Company;    $1.75. 

Will    it   be    premillcnnial  ? 

The  Higher  Learning  in  America.  Ey  Thor- 
stein  Veblen.     New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch;  $2. 

A  memorandum  on  the  conduct  of  universities 
by  business  men. 

The  Happy  Hypocrite.  By  Max  Beerbohm. 
New    York:    John    Lane    Company;    $7.50. 

An  edition  de  luxe.  With  twenty-four  illustra- 
tions in  color  by  George  Sheringham. 

Dutch  Landscape  Etchers  of  the  Seventeenth 
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Century.      By   William    Aspenwall    Bradlye.      New 
York:   Yale  University   Press;   $2. 
A  history  of  Dutch  art. 

The   Fairies'    Annual.      By    Cecil    Starr   Johns. 
New   York:  John  Lane   Company;    $3. 
For   children.      Illustrated    in    color. 

War  and  Revolution  in  Russia,  1914-1917.     By 
Genera!  Basil  Gourko.     New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Company;  $4. 
A   war   history. 


CLEMENCEAU'S  WARNING. 


Tried  to  Create  Realization  of  a  German  Menace. 

Clemenceau  made  every  effort  before  the 
war  to  arouse  the  French  to  the  possible  ne- 
cessity of  defending  themselves  against  a  ra- 
pacious Germany.  He  wrote  five  months  be- 
fore the  struggle  commenced  that  Germany 
had  clearly  acquired  a  military  pfedominance 
in  Europe;  that  she  took  delight  in  reminding 
France  ever  and  anon  "that  it  is  in  her  power 
to  upset  everything" ;  and  that  "proposing 
peace,  she  is  preparing  for  a  war  on  such 
stupendous  lines  that  imagination  revolts  at 
the  mere  occurrence  of  the  picture."  He  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  overturn  was 
coming — till  the  last  he  hoped  not.  Trusting 
in  the  balance  of  power  of  which  he  had  re- 
cently spoken,  he  declared  that  the  Triple 
Entente  "arrests  Germany  on  the  threshold  of 
the  formidable  enterprise  to  which  she  is 
feverishly  tempted."  If  one  of  the  Entente 
fell  apart,  then  "nothing  less  than  an  epoch 
of  Europe  would  come  to  an  end"  ;  but  other- 
wise, Germany  mighl  seize  what  hour  she 
would,  and  "she  will  discover  the  moral  might 
of  a  just  cause,  supported  by  courage  and 
military'  preparedness."  A  week  later,  March 
11,  1914,  he  wrote  of  the  great  uproar  then 
going  on  in  the  German  press  about  a  pre- 
ventive war  to  meet  the  Slav  menace  : 

"If  the  German  people  themselves  were 
freely  consulted,  I  can  easily  believe  that  this 
war  would  not  take  place.  Eut  by  the  analogy 
of  what  I  saw  in  1870,  when  not  a  Frenchman 
was  dreaming  of  war"  with  Germany,  a  fatality 
against  which  we  shall  all  be  powerless  to  re- 
sist will  plunge  us,  if  the  envoys  of  God  on 
earth  so  decide,  into  the  yawning  gulf." 

So  he  continued  during  all  the  months  be- 
fore the  war,  hurling  taunts  and  defiance  at 
the  Germans,  keeping  always  in  the  ears  of 
the  French  a  challenge  to.  be  ready.  He  re- 
affirmed, May  21,  1914,  what  he  called  "the 
right  not  to  forget"  Alsace-Lorraine,  a  right 
of  which  he  had  made  much  in  a  speech  of 
1908.  In  "France  Facing  Germany"  Ernest 
Hunter  Wright  has  compiled  a  volume  of 
speeches  and  letters  by  Clemenceau  covering 
the  period  from  1912  to  May,  1916,  with  con- 


siderable fullness  (says  a  reviewer  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post).  When  Emile  Eoutroux 
lectured  in  a  friendly  way  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  in  May,  1914,  Clemenceau  wrote  a 
decidedly  fiery  article  about  Hansi's  trial  as 
a  counter-stroke.  He  acclaimed  the  three- 
year  military  law  as  a  question  of  existence. 
"There  must  be  no  hesitation — for  France 
the  problem  is  of  death  or  life — let  us  live!" 

But  Clemenceau's  most  prophetic  utterances 
were  those  of  July  6th  and  July  15,  1914.  On 
the  former  date  he  wrote  that  it  was  impera- 
tive that  the  French  military  machine  be 
ready : 

"That  is  what  must  be  understood,  and  it 
is  not  really  so  difficult  as  one  might  believe, 
since  one  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  discover 
that  the  assassination  of  the  Archduke  of 
Austria-Hungary  at  Sarajevo  is  occasioning 
concentration  of  troops  on  the  frontiers  of 
Serbia,  as  well  as  manfestations  of  violence 
in  Vienna  itself,  while  angry  threats  against 
the  Serbian  people  are  making  themselves 
heard  in  the  press  as  well  as  in  the  notes 
from  the  government  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Have  we  not  seen  the  German  press  employ 
all  its  ardor  to  fan  the  fire  in  the  too  evident 
design  of  exciting  Teutonic  opinion  against 
Russia,  whose  newspapers  have  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  reply  in  energetic  protests  ? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  Europe  has  taken  pains 
to  prepare  among  the  Albanian  tribes  a  per- 
petual centre  of  incendiarism,  which  will  flame 
out  according  to  the  order  of  the  moment? 
And  who  will  preserve  us  from  the  spark  ?" 

On  the  latter  date  appeared  an  article  deal- 
ing with  Charles  Humbert's  revelations  of  the 
inadequacy  of  French  armaments.  Clemen- 
ceau bursts  out  with  flaming  indignation;  he 
recalls  how,  when  the  minister  of  war  spoke 
of  moral  force,  he  vociferated,  "Why  don't 
you  buy  crossbows,  then  ?"  and  he  concludes 
with  a  reference  to  the  fate  of  the  unprepared 
in  1870,  when  heroic  men  walked  to  certain 
death  against  superior  weapons.  "But  as  for 
ourselves,  cramped  up  in  what  remains  to 
us  of  France,  we  will  not,  we  can  not,  undergo 
the  same  trial  a  second  time.  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  heroes.     We  must  be  victors." 


Among  the  1500  applications  received  re- 
cently at  the  War  Department  for  appoint- 
ment as  watchmen  or  guards  at  a  new  building 
was  a  patriotic  woman  from  Tennessee,  who 
described  herself  as  "strong,  healthy,  tactful, 
discreet,  fair  judgment,  unusually  quick  to 
think,  and  without  a  nerve." 


Clerks  of  the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  of 
Japan  have  had  their  salaries  raised  80  per 
cent,  in  order  to  overtake  the  high  cost  of 
living. 


cnoice 
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CIGAR. 

FOUR  SELECT  SIZES  '  We  suggest  EXCEPTIONALES,  15c  straight 


(wrapped  in  foil) 


GENERAL  CIGAR  CO.,  Inc., 

M.  A.  Gunst  Branch,  San  Francisco. 


"Very  Choice"    is  the    verdict  of  smokers 
who  appreciate  higher  skill  in  cigar  making 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


February  22,  1919. 


"THE  ROSEIOF  THE  RANCHO." 

Back  of  the  rose-perfumed  pictures  seen  in 
this  play  of  early  California  life  during  "the 
splendid  idle  'forties"  are  the  shadows  of 
history.  It  is  the  same  old  question  that  we 
see  now  raging  in  Europe,  where  unscrupu- 
lous men  are  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
changing  conditions  and  satisfy  their  land 
greed. 

"The  Rose  of  the  Rancho"  aims  to  depict 
to  some  extent  the  picturesque  life  followed 
in  early  California  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Spanish  colonists.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
show  the  outdoor  activities,  but  much  is  made 
of  the  Spanish  character,  and  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  effective  touches  the  atmosphere  of  a 
modern  playwright,  is  picturesquely  conveyed. 

But,  after  all,  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho"  is 
supremely  a  love  story,  and  all  those  heavy 
headed  roses  blooming  in  the  Mission  Gar- 
den of  San  Juan  Batista  are  tributary  to  the 
queen  rose  in  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls. 
How  Belasco  and  Tully  laid  themselves  out 
in  the  infinity  of  fascinating  coquetries  that 
they  devised  for  Juanita !  It  is  a  fat,  a  juicy 
role,  that  of  Juanita.  The  Rose  is  on  the 
stage,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  She  has  a  number 
of  aids  to  enhance  the  natural  attractions  of 
the  actress  who  is  called  upon  to  play  the 
part :  a  graceful  and  becoming  costume,  nu- 
merous provocative  remarks  in  pretty,  broken 
English,  alluring  Spanish  coquetries,  a  har- 
monious background,  and  several  enamored 
males  hanging  around  waiting  for  crumbs.  1 
thought  the  very  prettiest  and  most  beguiling 
aspect  of  Juanita  that  Belle  Bennett  afforded 
us  was  when  the  little  witch  was  trying  to 
coax  the  old  priest  into  a  coming-round  dis- 
position. And,  by  the  way,  Henry  Shumer 
was  rather  cute  in  that  scene,  too.  He  con- 
ceived it  in  exactly  the  right  spirit,  making 
the  old  padre  suggest  a  dignified,  time-worn, 
faithful  mastiff,  impassively,  yet  with  deep  in- 
ward gratification,  receiving  caresses  from  a 
beloved  little  hand. 

Belle  Bennett's  is  the  principal  triumph,  of 
course,  for  she  is  really  a  delectable  little 
Rose.  She  carries  the  costume  gracefully,  is 
daintily  coquettish  with  her  fan,  and  prettily 
blends  humor  with  Juanita's  charming  essays 
into  a  lisped  and  halting  English  tongue. 

But  the  company  in  general  makes  a  very 
good  appearance  in  the  pla}\  It  must  be  a 
tremendously  expensive  production,  for  they 
are  lavish  with  effective  settings  and  acces- 
sories, and  at  the  fiesta  there  are  any  number 


of  young  people  costumed  in  the  becoming, 
gold-embroidered  velvets  and  lace-flounced 
prettinesses  of  the  Spanish  dress.  And  in  the 
drowsy  garden  of  the  old  Mission  the  air  is 
full  of  musical  murmurs;  young  voices  in 
song,  the-  strumming  of  guitars,  and  the 
dreamy  chiming  of  the  Mission  bells. 

There  are  thirty-one  speaking  parts  in  the 
play,  and  the  Alcazar  company  takes  very 
kindly  to  its  transformation  into  swarthy 
Mexicans  and  picturesque  Spaniards. 

Besides  the  players  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Richardson  as  the  coolly  persistent  Kearney, 
Mr.  Chatterton  as  a  gold-mounted  "spark 
from  Monterey,"  Mr.  Cunningham  as  Kinkaid, 
the  land-jumping  juggernaut,  Ida  Lewis  as 
the  mother  of  Juanita,  and  Herbert  Farjeon 
as  the  distraught  muleteer  were  particularly 
successful  factors  in  contributing  to  the 
dramatic  elements  of  the  performance. 

The  play,  undoubtedly,  is  wholly  theatrical, 
in  spite  of  possessing  a  background  of  his- 
torical truth.  But  it  is  a  pretty  romance, 
prettily  confectioned.  Atmospherically,  it  is 
richly  colored,  the  moments  of  dramatic  sus- 
pense during  the  suspended  attacks  of  the 
Kinkaid  gang  create  tense  situations,  and  the 
play  is  full  of  popular  appeal.  The  series 
of  stage  pictures  with  their  rich  Spanish 
coloring  are  very  pleasing  to  popular  taste, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  Rose  of  the 
Rancho  is  presented  a  bewitching  figure,  most 
captivating  to  all  who  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  beguilements  of  coquettish  girl- 
hood. 

THE  UPTOWN  LITTLE  THEATRE. 


In  spite  of  there  being  a  sort  of  tragedy 
playlet  on  this  week's  programme,  the  players 
at  the  Little  Theatre  on  Clay  Street  are  called 
upon,  in  large  part,  to  be  sprightly.  The  first 
playlet,  which  is  by  Augustus  Thomas,  is  a 
comedy  of  misunderstandings,  made  up  of  the 
mistakes  of  people  who  blunder  into  the  wrong 
flat.  There  are  conjugal  ructions,  conjugal 
jealousies,  and  conjugal  reconciliations.  The 
audience  that  does  not  enjoy  the  stage  spec- 
tacle of  matrimonial  felicities  and  infelicities 
is  yet  to  be  born,  and  when  a  cook-lady  was 
projected  into  the  scene,  very  much  up  to  date 
in  respect  to  taking  command  of  the  situation 
financially  and  otherwise,  there  were  evidences 
of  greatly  increased  appreciation  on  the  part 
if  the  audience.  For  we  Americans,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  complain  of  our  troubles, 
as  a  nation  can  generally  be  depended  on  to 
^augh  at  them.  I  have  often  wondered  if, 
during  the  war  tragedy,  there  were  as  many 
war  jests  in  the  press  of  other  countries  as 
in  that  of  America,  whose  pleasantries  were 
free  from  the  venom  observable  in  those  of 
other  nations. 

"Veska"  is  a  dismal  little  one-act  drama 
which  is  a  study  of  madness.  Veska,  through 
twenty  years'  brooding  over  her  wrongs — she 
has  been  abandoned  by  her  husband,  who 
carried  away  her  child — is  developing  homi- 
cidal mania.  So  far  it  is  only  the  pigs  that 
she  enjoys  killing — she  is  a  Russian  farm 
laborer — but  at  the  psychological  moment 
fate  delivers  her  son  into  her  hands,  and, 
driven  to  frenzy  by  her  belief  that  he  is  the 
false  Ivan,   strangles  him. 

Mrs.  Gump,  with  a  good  make-up  and  with 
her  fine  vocal  endowment,  made  much  of  the 
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part.  But  it  takes  superior  acting  ability  to 
lift  a  play  so  unrelieved  by  beauty  of  motive 
up  to  the  plane  of  actual  power  that  will 
thrill  the  beholder. 

5  "Three  Pills  in  a  Bottle"  is  a  fantasy  of 
the  love-your-fellow-men  order.  It  was  well 
presented  by  a  large  cast,  among  whom  the 
audience  was  pleased  to  see  William  S. 
Rainey,  happily  returned  to  his  familiar  and 
well-loved  interests. 

The  real  sensation  of  the  evening,  how- 
ever, was  "Just  North  of  Hades,"  a  satire 
which  exhibits  a  long  array  of  beautiful  or 
notable  women,  famous  in  fiction  or  the 
drama.  Alice  E.  Grant,  the  author,  has  poked 
fun  at  these  various  ladies;  at  Galatea  for 
her  love  of  posing,  at  Cleopatra  for  her 
preference  for  the  limelight,  at  Madame  But- 
terfly for  her  inquisitiveness,  and  so  on. 
There  is  a  lot  of  lively  wit  and  humor  in  the 
skit,  together  with  opportunity  to  show  the 
twelve  or  fifteen  characters  to  advantage  in 
the  costumes  that  are  identified  with  the  per 
sonages  represented.  Meanwhile  these  pictur- 
esque or  stately  or  tragic  dames  are  shown 
up  as  being  simply  human  and  thoroughly 
feminine  in  their  small  rivalries  and  behind- 
hand back-biting  exchanges. 

The  outstanding  figure  of  the  group  was 
that  of  Sally  Bienfeld,  who  gave  us  a  re- 
markably good  take-off  of  Mme.  Bernhardt  as 
Camille.  Appearance,  accent,  all  were  in 
keeping,  the  young  lady  also  doing  very  neatly 
several  bits  from  Camille. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  select  others  for 
mention,  for  the  entire  skit  was  acted  with 
great  spirit,  the  ladies  presenting  a  galaxy 
of  feminine  attractiveness  and  sartorial  splen- 
dor that,  added  to  the  vivacity  of  their 
acting,  caused  "Just  North  of  Hades"  to  be 
greatly   enjoyed   by   the   audience. 


THE  MARCOSSON  LECTURE. 


Two  notable  war  correspondents  have  re- 
cently visited  San  Francisco,  Isaac  Marcos- 
son  having  lectured  last  week  and  Irvin  Cobb 
this.  Mr.  Marcosson's  series  of  articles  on 
the  business  administration  of  our  war  activi- 
ties have  been  so  widely  read  that  an  au- 
dience of  considerable  size  assembled  to  hear 
the  lecture,  which  was  a  discursive  and  highly 
entertaining  address,  dealing  particularly  with 
the  great  personalities  that  have  become  prom- 
inent since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Marcosson  himself  has  an  agreeable 
presence,  and  is  a  man  of  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance. He  is  a  quick  thinker,  and  almost  a 
rapid-fire  speaker.  His  fluency  never  deserts 
him,  and  he  is  able  to  appeal  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  hearers  because  his  own  are  so 
warm  and  ready.  Following  the  business  of  a 
war  correspondent  does  not  at  all  render  the 
sensibilities  callous,  and  when  we  pause  to 
reflect  we  may  recall  that  it  was  the  burning 
indignation  of  the  war  correspondents  that 
first  was  instrumental  in  opening  our  eyes  to 
the  war  atrocities  that  were  being  perpetrated. 

Who  knows  more  than  war  correspondents 
all  about  the  storm  centres  of  the  world  ? 
The  commanders  of  armies,  perhaps,  but  the 
actual  fighting  men  are  confined  to  their  own 
little  patch  of  inferno,  where  they  are  too 
busy  to  take  a  general  survey.  The  states- 
men and  diplomats?  Their  vision  is  too  often 
limited  by  greed.  We  are  seeing  it  now, 
daily,  in  the  news  from  Europe.  The  supreme 
tragedy  has  not  taught  the  territory-grabber 
his  lesson. 

But  the  war  correspondent  is  out  for  news, 
and  he  gets  it ;  and  incidentally  acquires  a 
great  deal  of  wisdom,  and  an  enlightened  point 
of  view. 

What,  asks  Mr.  Isaac  Marcosson,  won  the 
war?  And  his  reply  is  that  it  is  the  great 
soldiers  that  lead  the  armies.  And  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  us  word  pictures  of  Foch,  Haig, 
and  Pershing,  from  which  we  learn  that  these 
three  men  all  have  spirituality  of  outlook. 
They  lead  blameless  lives,  and  in  their  per- 
sonal relations  are  "infinitely  tender  and  kind." 
These  great  military  leaders  are  "as  sparing 
of  words  as  they  are  of  men."  They  live 
simply,  eat  sparingly,  and  follow  early  hours. 

In  listening  to  Mr.  Marcosson's  interesting 
appraisement  of  the  characters  of  the  three 
leaders  one  would  be  apt  to  realize  that  if 
our  great  military  commanders  who  have 
failed  to  make  able  Presidents  could  have  been 
surrounded  by  men  as  clean,  as  capable,  and 
as  devoted  to  standards  of  simple  duty  as 
those  officers  under  them  in  the  army  their 
political  careers  might  have  been  approxi- 
mately as  successful  as  their  military. 

Americans  will  be  particularly  interested 
in  Mr.  Marcosson's  high  estimate  of  General 
Pershing's  very  marked  ability  in  dealing  with 
the  vast  problems  that  arose  when  we  began 
the  transportation  of  our  army  across  three 
thousand  miles  of  submarine -infested  sea. 
The  American  general,  in  dealing  with  this 
problem,  showed  the  possession  of  a  consider- 
able store  of  economic  and  commercial  wis- 
dom. Part  of  the  breakdown  of  the  German 
morale,  in  fact,  we  have  since  learned,  is  due 
to  the  Teutonic  perception  of  the  magnitude 
of  American  preparations. 

The   speaker  occasionally  arose  to   heights 


of  eloquence,  and  one  of  these  occasions  was 
when  he  described  the  rush  of  American 
troops  at  Chateau  Thierry.  He  commented 
on  the  extreme  youth  of  our  soldiers,  as  com- 
pared with  the  mature  and  gray-haired  men 
in  the  depleted  ranks  of  our  allies.  "A  garden 
of  youth,"  he  called  the  American  army,  from 
which  wounded  and  dying  men  fell  in  the 
ranks  "like  broken  lilies." 

Mr.  Marcosson  gave  vivid  word  pictures  of 
Lloyd-George  and  Clemenceau,  but  when  he 
approached  the  subject  of  Wilson  his  elo- 
quence failed  him.  It  was  apparent  that  he 
was  not  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  Presi- 
dent's ideas,  but  he  felt  no  desire  to  express 
his  lack  of  cordiality.  The  result,  however, 
was  that  his  sketch  of  Wilson  was  colorless 
and  incomplete. 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  his  address 
the  lecturer  stirred  up  thrills  of  sympathy  and 
patriotism  by  his  eloquence.  But  the  really 
vital  and  interesting  part  of  his  talk  was  the 
solemn  warning  against  permitting  land  greed 
to  prevail  at  the  Peace  Conference.  All  oi 
our  allies,  Mr.  Marcosson  pointed  out,  except 
England,  have  gone  to  the  conference  ani- 
mated by  purely  selfish  aims.  If  they  succeed 
in  these  unaltruistic  purposes,  then  the  Bol- 
shevist terror  looms.  The  continued  close 
union  of  England  and  the  United  States  so 
auspiciously  begun  Js  regarded  by  Mr.  Mar- 
cosson as  the  hope  of  the  world,  for  these  two 
nations  are  the  only  ones  that  are  showing 
an  altruistic  spirit.  The  materialist  may  sneer 
at  the  word  altruism,  but  these  keen-witted 
war  correspondents  win  respect  for  their 
point  of  view,  for  they  have  seen  enough  of 
the  vast  tragedy  to  realize  the  immense  im- 
portance of  regenerated  methods  of  dealing 
with   world  problems. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


You  Ffonor 
Your  Borne 


— when  into  it  is  placed  the 
distinctive  and  classic  in  fur- 
niture. 

— Every  effort  of  the  John 
Breuner  Company  has  been  cen- 
tered towards  this  one  thing — of 
giving  you,  at  the  price  of  the 
commonplace  —  furnishings  that 
have  an  individual  and  lasting 
charm. 

— In  place  of  the  ordinary — 
why  not  a  table  of  the  type 
shown  above  for  your  Living 
Room  ?  Real  genius  is  displayed 
here  by  the  designer  in  this 
Italian  Renaissance  piece.  The 
cabinet-makers  have  given  of 
their  best  in  the  construction  and 
finish.  Made  of  mahoany,  size 
20  inches  wide  by  5  feet  10 
inches  long. 

— A  beautiful  table  at 
a  most  reasonable  price 

$85.00 


— We  are  showing  this  design 
in  Walnut,  Cathedral  Oak,  and 
Polychrome ;  in  a  variety  of  sizes, 
including  End  Tables,  Library 
and  Console  Tables. 


281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 

Interior  Decorators—  Furniture 
— Carpets— Rugs — Stoves 

This  store  closes  at  5:45  P.  M.  the  year  round. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Alcazar  Theater. 
The  revival  of  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho" 
by  the  New  Alcazar  Company  has  proved  so 
successful  that  continuance  for  one  more 
week,  commencing  with  next  Sunday's  mati- 
nee, becomes  imperative.  Belle  Bennett's  be- 
witching portrayal  of  Juanita.  mixed-blood 
maid  of  rapidly  shifting  moods,  is  an  art 
achievement  that  became  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Walter  P.  Richardson's  sturdy,  well -poised 
performance  of  the  "Gringo"  lover  is  ad- 
mirable. The  entire  cast  is  one  of  rare 
quality ;  the  scenic  production  is  exquisitely 
beautiful.  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho"  is  real 
drama.  Its  charm  is  resistless.  To  follow, 
commencing  Sunday,  March  2d,  there  comes 
"Not  with  My  Money,"  a  comedy  of  financial 
adventure  which  moved  New  York  to  laughter 
last  fall  and  is  another  of  the  up-to-date 
novelties  which  Alcazar  enterprise  gives  San 
Francisco  for  the  first  time.  It  treats  the 
get -rich -qui  ck  game  from  a  new  angle  and  is 
by  Edward  Clark,  author  of  "De  Luxe  Annie." 


William  Faversham  and  Maxine  Elliott. 
"Lord  and  Lady  Algy"  brings  to  the  stage  a 
notable  co-star  organization  and  a  supporting 


Yersin  French  Studio 

521  Shreve  Building 

FRENCH    PRONUNCIATION 

Guaranteed  in  15  Lessons  by  the 

YERSIN  PHONO-RHYTHMIC 

METHOD. 

Classes — limited  to  five  members — 

held  daily  for  Phonetics,  Grammar 

and  Construction;  Elementary  and 

Advanced  Conversation. 

TELEPHONE   KEARNY  298 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

SIXTH  "POP"  CONCERT 

CURRAN  THEATRE,  Sunday,  February  23d 

at  2:30  Sharp 

Programme — Overture,  "The  Black  Domi- 
no," Auoer;  Nocturne  and  Polonaise  from 
"Chopimarra,"  Glazounow;  Three  Hungarian 
Dances,  Brahms;  "La  Farandole"  Suite,  Du- 
bois; Hungarian  Rhapsodie  No.  1,  Liszt;  Pre- 
lude, "The  Deluge"  violin  obligate  Louis  Per- 
singer),    Saint-Sacns;    "Espana,"    Chabrier. 

Prices— 25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  oC.'s  daily;  at  theatre  from  10 
a.   m.   on   conceit   days   only. 

Next — Feb.  28-Mar.  2,  7th  Pair  Symphonies. 

SPECIAL     EVE  N  T 

2d  Grand  Evening  "Pop*' Concert 

By  Augmented  SanFrancisco  Symphony  Orchestra 

ALFRED   HERTZ,    Conductor 

EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  MAR.  l,at  8:15 

A  Stupendons  Programme  of  Light  Masterpieces 
Seven  World-Famous  Assisting  Artists — ED- 
WINH.  LEMARE,  Organist;  LOUIS  PER- 
SINGER,  Violinist;  HORACE  BRITT,  Vio- 
loncellist; EMILIO  PUYANS,  Flutist;  KA- 
TETAN  ATTL,  Harpist;  HAROLD  RAN- 
DALL, Clarinetist;  LOUIS  NEWBAUER, 
Flutist. 

3000    SEATS    AT    25c— 3500    SEATS    AT    50c 

Remainder    at    75c   and    %\ 

ALL  RESERVED  EXCEPT  25c  SEATS 

Seats   NOW  at   Sherman,    Clay  &   Co.'s. 


Max  Rosen 

PHENOMENAL     VIOLINIST 

By   the    nobility,    equipoise    and    beauty    of    his 

playing    this    youthful     genius     is    stirring    up 

memories    of    the    masters    of    the    violin     of 

generations    passed    away. 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 
Sundays,  February  23d,  and  March  2d 

(OAKLAND.  MARCH  8th) 
$1,  $1.50,  $2 — War  Tax  10  per  cent  additional. 
Tickets    now.    at    Columbia,    Monday    at    Sher- 
man,    Clay    &    Co.'s    and     Kohler    &     Chase's. 
Mail   orders  to    Frank  W.    Healy. 


company  of  more  than  ordinary  brilliance. 
William  Faversham  and  Maxine  Elliott  will 
be  seen  in  this  comedy  by  R.  C.  Carton  at  the 
Curran  Theatre  beginning  Monday  night,  Feb- 
ruary 24th,  with  matinees  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

Lord  and  Lady  Algernon  Chetland  have 
separated  because  of  the  lack  of  ready  money 
and  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  values  of 
horses.  They  are,  however,  about  to  be  recon- 
ciled, when  Algy's  brother,  Quarmby,  begins 
a  flirtation  with  Mrs.  Tudway  and  seeks  Algy's 
aid.  Through  his  good  graces,  Algy  is 
eventually  drawn  into  the  complication.  Algy's 
wife  disco\ers  him  in  a  compromising  situa- 
tion, but  takes  the  trouble  to  find  out  the  truth 
of  the  matter  before  judging  him.  In  the 
end  she  takes  a  hand  in  the  game  and 
straightens  matters  out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  one. 

Supporting  Mr.  Faversham  and  Miss  El- 
liott is  a  company  of  unusual  interest,  in- 
cluding Mary  Compton,  Emily  Fitzeroy,  Maud 
Hosford,  Frederick  Lloyd,  Philip  Leigh,  Rob- 
ert Ayrton,  Harvey  Hays,  Percy  Waram, 
Franklyn  Fox,  Jess  Smith,  Frederick  Ray- 
mond, Herbert  Belmore,  Eleanor  Benedict,  and 
others.  

The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  be 
almost  entirely  new,  there  being  only  two  hold- 
overs on  it. 

"The  Heart  of  Annie  Wood,"  a  melodra- 
matic story  by  Frances  Nordstrom,  set  to 
music  by  Jack  Morris  and  presented  in  a 
rather  fantastic  manner  by  Emily  Ann  Well- 
man  and  Mr.  Morris,  will  be  the  headline  act. 
The  play  deals  with  the  heart  of  Annie  Wood, 
who  would  a-wooing  go.  There  is  a  "good 
little  angel"  and  "a  bad  little  devil"  to  assist 
her  along  the  road  of  more  or  less  resistance. 
The  former  would  prefer  that  Annie  should 
marry  her  country  boy  sweetheart  and  live  in 
a  little  house  for  two,  while  the  latter  has 
brought  on  a  wise  and  blase  traveling  sales- 
man to  try  to  ensnare  the  heart  that  would 
love  to  be  loved. 

Hampton  and  Blake  will  be  seen  and  heard 
in  a  surprise  act  entitled  "Just  a  Little  Dif- 
ferent." 

Foster  Ball  and  Ford  West,  who  are  to- 
gether again,  will  present  a  character  study 
entitled  "Since  the  Days  of  '61."  Ball's  im- 
personation of  the  Civil  War  veteran  is  just 
as  fine  a  piece  of  character  work  as  the  stage 
has   presented. 

Mabel  Cameron  and  Alan  Devitt  and  com- 
pany will  appear  in  a  farce  entitled  "The 
Groom  Forgot,"  in  which  Miss  Cameron  im- 
personates a  Broadway  Show  Girl  and  Mr. 
Devitt  a  millionaire's  son  on  a  spree. 

Dolores  Vallecita  sits  unconcernedly  at  a 
piano  in  an  iron  cage  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  Indian  Leopards  who  perform  all  sorts  of 
extraordinary  feats  at  her  command. 

The  Ramsdells,  Bessie  and  William,  and 
Muriel  Deyo  will  introduce  an  entirely  origi- 
nal Terpsichorean  review,  consisting  of  six 
dances. 

The  latest  series  of  the  Hearst  Weekly  will 
be  presented. 

The  only  holdovers  will  be  Claudius  and 
Scarlet  in  "Song  Memories"  and  Joseph  E. 
Howard's  Song  Bird  Revue. 


Highlights  About  Healy's  Artists. 

Mme.  Frances  Alda  will  be  heard  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  Sunday  afternoons,  March 
23d  and  30th;  at  the  Oakland  Auditorium 
Theatre,  March  25th,  and  at  Assembly  Hall, 
Stanford,  March  27th.  Miss  Erin  Ballard  will 
be  with  her  as  soloist  and  accompanist. 

Ethel  Leginska,  the  pianiste,  who  will  be 
heard  in  recitals  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  20th  and  27th ;  at 
the  Oakland  Auditorium  Theatre,  April  24th, 
and  at  Assembly  Hall,  Stanford,  April  17th, 
is  now  on  her  fifth  American  concert  tour. 

Riccardo  Stracciari,  the  Italian  baritone,  is 
having  triumph  after  triumph  with  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company.  If  all  goes  well  Strac- 
ciari will  be  heard  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  May  4th  and  June  1st,  and 
at  the  Oakland  Auditorium  Theatre,  May  6th. 

When  John  McCormack  gives  his  concerts 
at    the     Exposition     Auditorium     on     Sunday 


Our    New     Illustrated 

Dahlia 
Catalogue 

and  PRICE  LIST  -  Just  Published 

Leading  Types  fully  described. 

Complete  planting  and  cultural 

instructions. 

SENT      FREE 

California  Nursery  Company 

P.  O.  Box  416.  Niles,  California 


afternoons,  May  11th  and  18th,  he  will  have 
as  his  assisting  artist  the  young  Scotch  vio- 
linist, Donald  McBeath.  Edward  Schneider 
will  be  at  the  piano  for  McCormack. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Conductor  Alfred  Hertz  announces  an  en- 
ticing programme  of  light  masterpieces  for 
the  sixth  regular  "Pop"  concert  of  the  com- 
plete San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  to 
be  given  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  23d, 
in  the  Curran  Theatre.  Advance  interest  in- 
dicates the  usual  capacity  audience. 

No  more  interesting  programme  has  been 
offered  at  the  more  serious  events  this  season 
than  that  contrived  for  the  seventh  regular 
pair  of  symphonies,  to  be  played  on  Friday 
and  Sunday  afternoons,  February  28th  and 
March  2d,  in  the  Curran  Theatre. 

Tickets  for  all  events  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra  are  to  be  had  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  box-office.  They  are  avail- 
able  at  the   Curran   Theatre  on   concert   days 

only.  

Grand  Evening  "Pop"  Concert. 

For  the  second  time  in  its  history  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchetra  will  appear  in 
the  Exposition  Auditorium.  The  affair  is  an- 
nounced as  a  grand  "Pop"  concert  and  will 
be  given  on  Saturday  evening,  March  1st. 

The  enormous  seating  capacity  of  the  Ex- 
position Auditorium  makes  it  possible  to 
schedule  3000  seats  at  25  cents  and  3500  seats 
at  50  cents,  the  remainder  being  priced  at 
75  cents  and  $1. 

In  several  of  the  numbers  to  be  played  at 
the  coming  concert  the  Exposition  organ  will 
be  heard  in  conjunction  with  the  orchestra, 
Edwin  H.  Lemare  appearing  at  the  console  of 
the  city's  instrument.  In  addition  to  Lemare 
the  following  artists  will  assist :  Louis  Per- 
singer,  violinist  and  concertmaster ;  Horace 
Britt,  violoncellist ;  Emilio  Puyans,,  flutist ; 
Kajetan  Attl,  harpist;  Harold  Randall,  clari- 
netist ;  Louis  Newbauer,  flutist. 

Tickets  are  now  to  be  had  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s. 


WAR  CAMP  SERVICE. 


The  socialization  of  many  things  in  this 
country  that  once  were  disparate,  ineffectual, 
and  even  irresponsible,  is  one  of  the  perma- 
nent values  arising  from  the  war.  Among  the 
chief  of  these  new,  large,  national  move- 
ments is  the  War  Camp   Community   Service. 

Before  the  war  various  organizations  de- 
voted a  portion  of  their  activities  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  soldiers  and  sailors;  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  Playground  and 
Recreative  Association  of  America,  had  defi- 
nite achievements  to  their  credit  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  community 
spirit  in  towns  and  cities.  But  none  of  them 
had  sufficient  strength  and  vision  to  cope 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem. It  was  the  demands  of  the  war  that 
called  into  existence  an  organization  of  all 
the  welfare  societies  outside  the  camps,  such 
as  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion, Jewish  Welfare,  etc.,  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  and  functions  under  the  direction 
of  the  War  Department  for  the  entertainment 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  when  outside  the 
camps. 

An  example  of  the  influence  of  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service  in  a  village  of  2000 
inhabitants  is  Deming,  New  Mexico,  An 
abandoned  reservoir  was  turned  into  an  ath- 
letic stadium,  adequate  for  40,000  soldiers. 
The  amusements  of  the  place  were  expanded 
from  three  "movies,"  six  poolrooms,  and  a 
boxing  arena  to  more  than  fifty  recreation 
stations  for  soldiers  and  their  visiting  friends; 
160  desert  acres  were  transformed  into  an 
amusement  park  comprising  a  race-track,  an 
automobile  speedway,  a  half-mile  "Midway" 
for  high-class  concessions,  and  a  grandstand 
seating  10,000.  A  swimming  pool  was  made 
accessible  to  every  soldier  at  the  camp.  In 
thirty-four  other  villages  War  Camp  Com- 
munity  Service  has  done  similar  work. 

In  New  "York,  on  the  other  hand,  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service  was  responsible  for 
information  bureaus  guiding  150,000  enlisted 
men  to  healthy  amusement  places.  It  secured 
open  clubs  for  enlisted  men  in  over  forty  loca- 
tions in  the  city,  where  soldiers  and  sailors 
may  eat,  sleep,  read,  write,  smoke,  play  games, 
and  amuse  themselves.  It  is  the  go-between 
for  thousands  of  New  York  hosts  and 
hostesses  who  entertain  men  in-  the  Allied 
military  and  naval  service  at  the  theatre,  on 
drives,  and  in  their  homes.  It  entertains  1500 
soldiers  and  sailors  every  Saturday  night  at 
New  York's  largest  community  dancing  palace. 
It  presents  concerts  on  Sunday  afternoons 
and  evenings  in  the  larger  New  York  the- 
atres to  capacity  houses  of  enlisted  men.  It 
has  leased  a  modern  hotel  and  equipped  it  to 
furnish  a  snug  night's  lodging  to  1818  soldiers 
and  sailors  at  25  cents  a  man.  In  twenty- 
;three  other  great  cities  it  has  done  similar 
work. 

Now  that  the  war  is  considered  over  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service    will   not    resolve   itself   back   into    its 


®tj?  (gnltott  f  heasattt 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacka" 


primitive  elements.  That  it  will  gradually,  as 
the  enlisted  men  return  to  civilian  life,  trans- 
fer its  efforts  to  the  fostering  of  the  com- 
munity spirit  developed  by  the  war.  For  the 
community  spirit  is  the  most  humanizing  of 
all  social  activities;  and  now  that  we  have  at 
last  an  organization  capable  of  developing  it, 
let  us  prize  it  as  one  of  the  permanent  values 
which  go  far  to  justify  the  pain  and  depriva- 
tion of  the  war.  G.  B.   E. 


According  to  Secretary  Lane  the  United 
States  spends  twice  as  much  for  chewing  gum 
as  for  school  books,  pays  the  average  teacher 
less  than  the  average  day  laborer,  has  an  adult 
population  10  per  cent,  of  which — 7,000,000 
people — can  not  read  English,  keeps  18  per 
cent,  of  the  children  out  of  school,  and  teaches 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  native-born  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Gettys- 
burg speech  in  German  and  other  alien 
tongues. 


ALCAZAR 

THE  TREMENDOUS  TRIUMPH 

And  Wholly  Unsatisfied  Demand  for  Seats 
Compels    Continuance 
One  More  Week,  Com.  Sunday  Matinee,  Feb.  23 
Of    the    magnificent    revival    of    Spanish    Cali- 
fornia's picturesque,  poetic  and  passionate 
love   story 

"THE  ROSE  of  the  RANCHO" 

Gorgeously    staged    and    acted    with    artistry   by 

The  New  Alcazar  Company 
Belle  Bennett  —Walter  P.  Richardson 

"One  of  the  finest  portaryals  ever  witnessed 
by    San   Franciscans." — Call. 

SUN.,   MAR.   2— Recent   New  York  Hit 
First    Time    Here 

"NOT  WITH  MY  MONEY" 

Happy  comedy  of  get-rich-quick  adventure 
Even-    night  prices,   25c,   50c,   75c,    $1 

Mats.    Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat,  25c,   50c,   75c 


O 


RPHEI1M  <"^EL1™F 


Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Waek  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  Superb  New  Bill 

"THE  HEART  OF  ANNIE  WOOD,"  a 
Musical  Halftone,  with  Edna  Pendleton  and 
Company;  HAMPTON  and  BLAKE  in  "Just 
a  Little  Different":  FOSTER  BALL  and 
FORD  WEST  in  "Since  the  Days  of  '61"; 
MABEL  CAMERON  and  ALAN  DEVITT 
and  Company  in  "The  Groom  Forgot";  DO- 
LORES VALLECITA  and  Her  Imperial  Group 
of  Performing  Indian  Leopards;  THE  RAMS- 
DELLS and  DEYO.  Dancers  Somewhat  Dif- 
ferent; CLAUDIUS  and  SCARLET  in  "Song 
Memories";  HEARST  WEEKLY;  JOSEPH  E. 
HOWARD  AND  HIS  SONGBIRD  REVUE, 
with   Ethelyn    Clark  and   Company. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone— Douglas   70. 


CURRAN 

^■^      Ellis  and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.         Phone  Sutter  2460 

Beginning    Monday    Night,    Feb.    24 

Matin ccs   Wednesday   and   Satu rday 

Greatest   of   Co-Star    Casts 

WILLIAM 

FAVERSHAM 

MAXINE 

ELLIOTT 

And   a  Brilliant   Company  in 

"LORD   AND    LADY   AGY" 

A    Sparkling    Comedy    by    R.    C.    Carton 

Nights,  $2.50  to  50c;  Mats.,  $2  to  50c 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

A  San  Francisco  judge  says  that  there  are 
now  three  times  as  many  divorces  as  there 
were  in  1914.  He  seems  to  think  that  there 
is  something  wrong  somewhere,  but  he  is  not 
sure  what  it  is.  Another  judge  in  Los  An- 
geles, a  person  of  weak  mind,  apparently, 
says  that  he,  too,  finds  that  divorce  is  much 
on  the  increase  and  that  it  is  "proof  that  the 
world  is  getting  better."  There  was  a  time, 
he  says,  when  poor  people  could  not  afford 
to  be  divorced.  But  now  wealth  is  more 
equally  distributed  and  the  blessings  of  di- 
vorce are  available  to  all. 

A  great  many  people  have  rushed  into  print 
to  explain  the  phenomenon.  Probably  that 
man  has  not  yet  been  born  who  will  frankly 
admit  that  he  knows  nothing  about  it  and 
has  no  theory  to  advance.  Every  one  thinks 
that  he  knows  the  causes  of  divorce.  Some 
attribute  it  to  bad  cookery  and  some  to 
cussedness,    but    no    one    professes    ignorance 

An  official  of  the  Y.  W.  C  A.  says  that 
divorce  is  due  to  the  war.  Everything  has 
been  shaken  up  and  even-thing  has  broken 
away  from  its  moorings.  When  we  recover 
our  equilibriums  we  shall  find  that  husbands 
and  wives  are  once  more  willing  to  live  with 
one  another. 

Divorces  in  America  are  now  12  per  cent 
of  the  marriages.  Probably  in  no  other  coun- 
try of  the  world  do  they  amount  to  1  per 
cent.,  or  anything  like  1  per  cent.  And  they 
are  steadily  on  the  increase.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  them  indicate  a  positive  depravity,  a«. 
in  the  very  many  instances  where  rich  women 
have  married  a  whole  series  of  impecunious 
voung  men,  only  to  divorce  them  one  after 
the  other  for  non-support.  One  wonders  whj 
they  married  them.  Did  they  have  a  vague 
idea  that  the  proceedings  were  in   some   way 


CHOICEST  SITE 


For  a  COUNTRY  HOME,  di- 
rectly west  of  Atherton,  teD 
minutes  distant.  Forty  acres 
in  the  foothills.  Incomparable 
view.  Heavily  wooded  with 
finest  oaks.  Soil  will  grow 
anything.  Beautiful  homes 
adjoining.  Address  Box  234, 
Menlo  Park,  CaJ. 


sanctified  by  the  ceremonial,  and  that  they 
thus  kept  on  the  right  side  of  the  line  be- 
tween morality  and  immorality?  One  never 
knows. 

There  are  probably  no  specific  causes  for 
an  increase  in  divorce  except  cussedness  and 
opportunity,  and  opportunity  is  much  the 
larger  cause  of  the  two.  There  comes  a  time 
in  the  life  of  every  married  couple  when 
they  would  like  to  be  divorced  If  they  will 
worry  through  that  period  they  will  find  that 
things  shape  themselves  comfortably  and  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  think  no  more 
about  separation.  But  if  there  is  a  convenient 
judge  just  around  the  corner  who  will  ask 
no  questions  and  raise  no  difficulties  they  will 
naturally  resort  to  him  and  then  the  mischief 
is  done.  If  couples  were  compelled  to  give 
two  years'  notice  of  their  intention  to  be  di- 
vorced we  should  find  that  comparatively  few 
of  them  would  come  back  for  the  final  de- 
cree. Did  not  Shakespeare  say  "the  means 
to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill  deeds  done,"  or  words 
to  that  effect.  In  Canada,  where  the  people 
are  pretty  much  like  ourselves,  there  are 
hardly  any  divorces  because  they  are  hard  to 
obtain.  If  there  were  a  divorce  mill  in  every 
courthouse  there  would  be  innumerable  couples 
resorting  to  it  who  now  never  think  of  such 
a  thing. 

All  talk  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage  is  of 
course  now  obsolete.  There  is  no  sanctity 
about  a  contract  that  can  be  dissolved  in  ten 
minutes  because  the  wife  smokes  cigarettes 
or  the  husband  reads  a  newspaper  at  break- 
fast. We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  free 
love  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  legalized  and  that 
the  ethical  element  no  longer  exists  in  mar- 
riage. The  Y.  W.  C-  A.  official  who  has  al 
ready  been  quoted  says  that  the  increase  in 
divorce  is  compatible  with  the  fact  that  "we 
have  become  vastly  more  spiritual  as  a  na- 
tion" and  that  we  have  acquired  a  new  "ideal- 
ism through  patriotic  self-sacrifice."  This  is 
one  of  the  pretty  things  that  we  like  to  say 
and  that  is  almost  wholly  untrue.  There  is 
not  the  least  sign  of  an  increase  in  spir- 
ituality. Very  much  the  contrary,  and  the 
"patriotic  self-sacrifice"  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  occasion  is  almost  invisible. 
Divorce  statistics  are  a  fair  indication  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  conscience.  Divorce  at  its 
best  means  that  a  solemn  promise  is  being 
deliberately  broken,  and  when  it  is  thus 
broken  for  a  triviality  it  becomes  a  distress- 
ing evidence  of  degeneration.  One  might  as 
well  say  that  the  weather  is  undoubtedly 
warmer  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ther- 
mometer is  steadily  falling. 


"AMONG 
US 
MORTALS" 


W.  E.  HILL,  America's  foremost  crayon  artist, 

is  permitted  to  lay  aside  his  war  duties  and  again 

entertain  his  audiences  of  millions  with  his  pages 

of  rare  humor  from  life. 


Modes  and  Models 

in  San  Francisco 

The  smart  shops  and  the  well-dressed  are  reflect- 
ed in  this  page  of  drawings,  which  represent  the 
most  recent  word  in  approved  styles. 


Exclusive  Features  in  Next  Sundays 

S>an  JFrattraro  Glhrnmrb 

LEADING  NEWSPAPER  of  the  PACIFIC  COAST 
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Some  one  asks  how  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson 
will  like  it  when  her  husband  relinquishes  the 
presidency  and  becomes  once  more  a  college 
president  somewhere  away  down  South.  If 
Mrs.  Wilson  has  been  dowered  with  wisdom 
she  will  have  kept  the  probabilities  steadily 
in  view.  She  will  not  have  allowed  herself 
to  be  unduly  elated  by  acclamations  that  are 
necessarily    transient 

The  President  has  been  received  in  Europe 
as  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
and  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  a  king  or 
emperor  is  received  as  the  representative  of 
his  kingdom  or  empire.  The  reception  has 
been  colored  and  emphasized  by  curiosity. 
America  is  a  long  way  from  Europe,  and  to 
European  minds  it  has  all  sorts  of  romantic 
associations.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  been  received 
as  the  wife  of  the  head  of  a  nation,  that  is  to 
say  as  the  wife  of  a  king  or  an  emperor 
would  be  received.  Let  us  not  confuse  a  cere- 
monial courtesy  with  adulation.  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, says  an  Eastern  scribe  in  amazement, 
'"has  been  welcomed  by  queens  on  a  footing 
of  equality."  How  surprising.  How  did  they 
suppose  she  would  be  welcomed  ?  With  brick- 
bats? What  toadies  we  are.  How  we  do 
fawn.  So  far  as  ceremonial  is  concerned 
Mrs.  Wilson  has  been  received  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  wife  of  the  President  of 
the  Swiss  Republic  or  the  French  Republic 
would  be  received.  But  so  far  as  Mrs.  Wil- 
son is  concerned  there  has  naturally  been  a 
great  deal  of  curiosity,  which  means  larger 
crowds  and  louder  cheers.  Mrs.  Wilson  can 
hardly  suppose  that  this  is  a  personal  tribute 
or  that  any  of  it  would  be  hers  but  for  the 
fact  that  she  is  the  wife  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Nor  is  she  likely  to  be 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  day  will  come 
when  she  will  not  be  the  wife  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  when  her  advent  in 
Paris  or  London  would  be  almost  unnoticed 
except  by  her  personal  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 

By  the  way,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
President  Poincare  and  Mme.  Poincare  are 
to  visit  America  during  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  and  they  will  of  course  be  the 
guests  of  the  White  House.  But  M.  Poincare 
will  be  the  representative  of  the  French  na- 
tion and  Mme.  Poincare's  status  will  be  that 
of  the  wife  of  the  head  of  a  state.  It  does 
not  occur  to  any  one  to  ask  how  Mme. 
Poincare  will  like  it  when  her  husband  is  no 
longer  in  office.  Why,  then,  ask  so  silly  a 
question  about  Mrs.  Wilson? 

A  peculiarly  assinine  ass  of  popular  jour- 
nalism brays  his  gratification  because  Presi- 
dent Wilson  addressed  King  George  as  "Sir." 
President  Wilson  did  exactly  the  correct 
thing.  If  it  had  been  correct  to  use  any 
other  title  he  would  have  done  so.  To  use 
an  incorrect  title  in  addressing  King  George 
or  any  one  else  would  not  have  been  a  mark 
of  equality  or  democracy,  but  only  of  vulgar 
ignorance.  It  would  have  been  as  stupid  as 
to  address  a  general  as  sergeant,  or  a  ser- 
geant as  general.  If  the  President  had  been 
talking  to  the  Pope  he  would  have  said  "Your 
Holiness"  because  that  happens  to  be  the 
correct  way  to  address  the  Pope.  Speaking 
to  King  George  he  said  "Sir,"  and  for  the 
same  reason. 


all  of  the  psychology  and  analysis  of  which 
one  is  capable.  But,  once  acquired,  it  be- 
comes an  asset  invaluable  to  its  possessor. 

"What  with  a  stunning  piece  of  material 
and  a  knowledge  of  line,  only  a  seamstress 
is  needed  to  turn  out  the  smartest  of  gowns, 
for  if  one  studies  the  current  fashions  one 
will  realize  that  the  most  renowned  designers 
gain  their  effects  by  giving  concentrated  at- 
tention to  those  two  salient  features." 


"Travel  iOi thouffrouble 

JAPAN-CHINA 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

Today  the  most  attractive  lands  for  the 
raveler.  Three  comprehensive  Tours  leave  the 
Pacific  Coast  during  March  for  Honolulu, 
Japan,  China,  Manila,  Manchuria,  Korea,  etc. 
fapan  in  "Cherry  Blossom  Time."  Limited  mem- 
bership; highest  class  arrangements  throughout. 

STEAMSHIP  PASSAGES 

To  Japan.  China,  Philippines,  Australia, 
Europe,  South  America,  Souih  Africa, 
etc.  Official  Agents  for  all  Trans-Pacific 
and  Trans-Atlantic   Steamship    Lines. 

Tickets  and   Tours  Everywhere.      Pullman    and 
Hotel     accommodations     reserved     in     advance. 
Complete    information,    time-tables   etc.      Itiner- 
aries  arranged. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


53  Post  Street 


San  Francisco 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  advises 
women  of  fashion  who  are  not  rich  to  make 
their  own  dresses.  It  is  quite  simple,  and, 
moreover,  she  can  give  to  her  costume  an  in- 
dividuality that  the  ready-made  gown  can 
never  possess.      Says  the  writer  in   question : 

"It  is  true  that,  when  the  average  woman 
buys  a  gown  just  because  it  is  ready  to  put 
on  and  will  save  her  oceans  of  thinking  and 
trouble,  she  is  subtracting  from,  instead  of 
adding  to,  her  individuality".  That  is  just 
the  thing  which  the  modern  woman,  if  she  is 
wise,  is  anxious  to  avoid.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  she  decides  to  preserve  that  precious  per- 
sonality by  hiring  an  expert  dressmaker  who 
will  study  her  and  dress  her  accordingly,  she 
lays  up  for  herself  bills  that  make  the  heart 
grow  faint.  There  is  but  one  course  of  pro- 
cedure— to  take  a  hand,  or  a  mind,  in  the 
construction   of  her   own   clothes. 

"The  prices  of  materials  have  been  raised 
beyond  the  wildest  expectations  of  the  most 
optimistic  of  manufacturers — and  who  but  the 
woman  is  the  sufferer  ?  She  must  adjust  her- 
self to  this  changed  condition  of  affairs,  and 
there  is  but  one  way  to  do  it — to  make  the 
dress  of  such  fine  material  and  of  so  excellent 
a  style  that  it  will  last  through  the  ravages  of 
more  than  one  or  two,  or  even  three,  seasons. 
This  grave  condition  of  market  prices  has 
made  the  woman  realize  that  only  the  best  of 
material  will  answer  her  purpose,  and  that 
she  must  become  an  expert  in  the  value  of 
the  stuff  with  which  she  is  dealing.  She  can 
afford  to  take  no  chances  by  listening  to  the 
word  of  any  saleswoman. 

"There  is  one  more  important  thing  which 
the  expensive  dressmaker  uses  and  which  the 
woman  of  brains  can  apply  herself  once  she 
gives  her  attention  to  it.  That  is  the  matter 
of  smartness  of  line.  The  acquiring  of  this 
knowledge  is  not  an  easy  accompli  shm  en  t. 
In  fact  it  needs  to  have  brought  to  its  study 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  DoDar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  —  learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "  JAPAN  n  regularly. 

Address  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  308.  625  Market  St.  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Average  Adjusters 

AGEXTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LLNE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

C0MM0NWEA1TH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU,  JAPAN.  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 
AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
PANAMA.  SOUTH  AMERICA 

AMERICAS  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California  Street    -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco.   Cal. 


T5!  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  masTrjIficent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carqninez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Kavy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE  A  TRIP   ON 

The  MonticeUo  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  1«iti  San  Francisco  7  a.  m. ,  9:45  a.  m., 

12(30   p.  sbu,  3:20  p.  sn.,  8  p.m.  sad  gp.m. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  fire-eating  colonel  had  received  a  letter 
which  consumed  him  with  rage,  but  this  was 
his  noble  reply:  "Sir — My  stenographer,  be- 
ing a  lady,  can  not  transcribe  what  I  think 
of  you.  I,  being  a  gentleman,  can  not  think 
it.  But  you,  being  neither,  will  understand 
what  I  mean." 


The  late  Senator  James  of  Kentucky, 
though  he  represented  a  wet  state,  was  a 
staunch  advocate  of  prohibition.  One  day  a 
constituent  asked  him  for  his  recipe  for  sue 
cess.  "Temperance,"  answered  James,  add- 
ing, "corkscrews  have  sunk  more  people  than 
cork  jackets  ever  saved." 


The  following  story  is  an  illustration  of  the 
unfailing  humor  of  the  Yankee  soldiers  in  the 
trenches :  Bill,  from  the  Bowery,  busily  en- 
gaged in  hunting  "cooties,"  says  to  his  com- 
panion in  misery:  "Say,  I  knows  now  why 
dat  Guy  Napoleon  always  had  his  picter  took 
wid  his  hand  in  de  front  of  his  shirt." 


Two  Irishmen  met  at  a  country  fair  and 
held  the  following  conversation :  "Ah,  Pat, 
sure,  is  it  you  ?"  "Yis ;  an'  it's  been  a  long 
time  since  we  met.  What's  the  news  ?"  "It's 
married   I   am,    and   I   have   a   little  boy   who 


looks  just  like  me."  The  other  surveyed  him 
critically  for  a  moment  and  then  replied  con- 
solingly, "Well,  I  shouldn't  mind  so  long  as 
he's  healthy." 

He  called  his  typist  to  his  office.  "Miss 
Keytap,  you  dress  neatly  and  you  have  a 
well-modulated  voice.  I  might  add  that  your 
deportment  is  also  above  reproach."  "You 
shouldn't  pay  me  so  many  compliments."  "I 
only  want  to  put  you  in  a  cheerful  frame  of 
mind  before  taking  up  the  matter  of  your 
spelling  and  punctuation." 


The  two  friends  met  on  the  street  as  they 
were  hurrying  to  their  respective  offices  one 
morning.  "Hello,  Linder,  old  man !"  cried 
one,  as  he  grasped  the  other's  hand.  "Con- 
gratulations. I  hear  you  have  a  new  young- 
ster at  your  home."  The  new  father  glanced 
around  apprehensively.  "For  heaven's  sake, 
you  can't   hear  him   way  up   here,   can   you  ?" 


William  Howard  Taft,  in  addressing  a  class 
of  would-be  editors  at  Yale,  was  trying  to 
impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  accuracy 
and  the  unfairness  of  misquoting  public  men. 
"Sometimes,"  he  said,  "a  slight  error  may 
have  momentous  consequences.  A  friend  oi 
mine  went  into  a  restaurant  and  ordered 
noodle  soup.  In  the  very  first  spoonful  he 
discovered  a  needle.  'George,'  he  cried  to  the 
waiter,  'come  here.     See  what  I  found  in  the 
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Solo elle_ 

The  Tone-Coloring 
Solo   Player   Piano 


This  wonderful  master  of  tone  writes: 

"The  remarkable  advantage  of  the  Soloelle,  and  that 
which  commends  it  so  highly,  is  that  it  gives,  even  to 
those  Tvho  have  not  been  schooled  in  the  technique  of 
music,  the  ability  to  control  the  lone-coloring,  thereby 
ensuring   the  proper  interpretation    of    a    composition." 
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The  difference  between  the  Solcelle  and  ail  other  player  pianos 
is  so  very  great  that,  no  matter  how  little  you  may  know  of  music, 
you  will  appreciate  it  at  once  when  you  hear  the  Soloelle. 

FIRST: 

The  Soloelle  is  the  only  player  piano  that  affords 
complete  and  unrestricted  control  of  the  Melody  and 
the  Accompaniment  separately. 

SECOND: 

The  Soloelle  contains  the  only  mechanism  in  exist- 
ence for  varying  the  kind,  quality  or  character  of 
tone  (tone  color),  as  distinguished  from  the  volume 
or  quantity  of  tone  (tone  gradation). 

Knabe    Soloelle,    Koh'er    &    Chase    Soloelle,    Gabler    Soloelle, 

Shoninger    Soloelle,    Andrew    Kohler    Soloelle,    Pease    Soloelle, 

Fischer  Soloelle,  Hobart  M.  Cable  Soloelle. 

$650  to  $1350 

Knabe  and  other  Soloelle  Grands,  $1500  up. 
Terms  if  desired.  Other  instruments  in  exchange 
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Fourteenth  St, 


Licensed   Soloelle  Dealers! 


soup  ?  A  needle.'  George  examined  the 
needle  critically  and  grinned :  'Dat's  all 
right,  suh,  just  a  little  mistake,  suh,  just  a 
mere  typographical  error,  a  typhographical 
error.  Dat  needle  should  have  been  a  noodle, 
suh.' '" 


"Can  anyboy  tell  me  what  harness  is  ?" 
asked  the  teacher.  Not  a  single  boy  knew. 
"Well,"  she  continued,  "is  there  any  boy  here 
whose  father  works  among  horses  ?"  One 
small  boy  stood  up  and  answered,  "Yes, 
teacher;  mine  does."  "Well,"  said  the  teacher, 
"what  does  your  father  put  on  the  horse 
every  morning?"  "Please,  teacher,  every  cent 
he  has." 


Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House  said  at  a 
mothers'  meeting :  "How  quaint  the  minds 
of  children  are !  One  New  Year's  Day  I  gave 
a  little  girl  a  present  of  a  diary.  'This  is  a 
diary,'  I  explained  to  her.  'Every  day  you 
must  write  in  it  a  record  of  your  life,  a  record 
of  how  you  live.'  The  little  girl  turned  the 
blank  pages  of  the  book  and  asked :  'But  why 
isn't  it  called  a  livery  instead  of  a  diary, 
ma'am  ?'  " 


In  one  of  the  department  stores  they  are 
mighty  proud  of  one  of  their  boys  who  is  just 
back  from  "over  there."  "You  are  rated  as 
one  of  the  best  fighters  in  your  regiment," 
one  of  the  bunch  remarked,  and  asked,  "How- 
did  you  do  it  ?"  "Well,"  said  the  returned 
hero,  "every  time  I  went  after  the  Germans 
I  imagined  that  they  were  some  of  the  inso- 
lent customers  I  had  to  wait  on  here  and  yet 
couldn't   answer   back.      The    rest   was    easy." 


The  house  was  on  fire,  and  as  the  staircase 
was  in  flames  before  the  blaze  was  discovered 
the  occupants  had  to  seek  other  means  of  es- 
cape. Next  day  the  companion  to  an  elderly 
lady  was  reading  to  her  the  newspaper  report 
of  the  fire,  which  stated  that  one  servant  es- 
caped down  the  water-pipe  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  Whereupon  the  old  lady,  astonished 
at  this  statement,  exclaimed :  "But  how  thin 
the  poor  man  must  have  been." 


"What  seems  ordinary  today  perhaps  was 
undreamed  of  a  few  centuries  ago,  and  the 
extraordinary  things  of  today  will  be  the 
common  things  of  tomorrow,"  said  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  recently.  "Already  I  can 
picture  little  Tommy  waking  up  in  the  night 
and  crying '  'Mother,  I  hear  something  on 
the  roof,'  and  hearing  mother  answer:  'Go 
to  sleep,  dear ;  it's  only  your  father  taking  off 
his  shoes  to  sneak  through  the  skylight.  He's 
just  come  home  from  the  club  in  his  air- 
ship.' " 


"Those  Germans  who  think  that  they  are 
going  to  get  off  scot  free  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference," remarked  Secretary  Lane,  "to  my 
mind  are  like  Pat.  Pat  belonged  to  a  con- 
struction gang,  and  instead  of  being  on  the 
job  he  picked  out  a  nice  soft  spot  and  went 
to  sleep.  Along  came  the  foreman.  He 
looked  down  on  Pat's  placid,  guileless  face 
and  snorted  contemptuously :  'Shlape  on,  yuh 
idle  spalpeen.  So  long  as  ye  shlape  ye've  got 
a  job,  but  whin  ye  wake  up,  yer  out  of 
wurrk.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Close  Relattns. 
The  fellow  who  plays  poker 

Should    take  this   fact  to   heart: 
His  "ante"  and  his  "uncle" 
Will    not  be    far   apart. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


"Reve-lee." 
You're   the  Dominating  Note, 

Rev-e-lee. 
And  you  get  my  helpless  goat, 

Rev-e-lee. 
You  disturb  my  mental  poise. 
You're  the  demon  that  destroys 
All  my  military  joys, 

Rev-e-lee  1 

When  your  dreadful  summons  toots, 

Rev-e-lee, 
I  must  don  my  rubber  boots, 

Rev-e-lee. 
Or   an    errant   sock   or   shoe, 
But  my  trousers — pas  du  tout! 
And   it's  all  because  of  you, 

Rev-e-lee  I 

When  my  earthly  griefs  are  o'er, 

Rev-e-lee, 
And  I  reach  the  Golden  Shore, 

Rev-e-lee, 
On  a  cloudlet  I'll  recline, 
And  your  spasms,  I  opine, 
Will  be  no  affair  of  mine, 

Rev-e-lee  I 

— The  Spiker,  France, 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and   Sick    Room   Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco  Cal 

Telephone    Douglas  4017 


A  Switch  in  Time. 
There's  still  too  much  too-muchness. 
Assertive    such-as-suchness. 
Complacent   over-Dutchness 

In   German   thought   and   act: 
Both   root  and  branch   need  thinning, 
Bismarckian  disciplining — * 
If  left  to  think  they're  winning. 

They  will   have  won   in   fact! 

They   must   be  taught   the   blunder 

Of    legalizing    plunder, 

And  should   be  taught   it  under 

The  victims  whom  they  robbed. 
What  is  there  harsh  or  spiteful  - 
In  yielding  to  the  rightful 
The  taming  of  the   frightful 

Who    struck  them   when    they   sobbed? 

Why    should    we   give    a   button 
That   wolf  should   lack   his    mutton? 
It's  only  fair  a  glutton 

Should    tighten    up    his    belt. 
Have  done  with  mush  and  twaddle: 
No     conscience-stricken     model 
Strayer   for  saints  to   coddle, 

This  shark  of  Lys   and   Scheldt! 
-Richard  Butler  Glaenzer,  in  New  York  Times. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 


OFFICES  AT 


San  Francisco 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 

Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
awd  PILING 


Redwood  Milla       Fir.  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay,  Cal.  Puget  Sound.  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls.  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street      :      San  Francuco 

Hind  Buildins  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 

EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  San  Francuea,  CaL 

Phone — Dooili.    2283 


BONESTELL   &   CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    Ii 

furnished   by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,  corner  Minn*, 

San    Francisco 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Eatabliihed    1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    .    Manager 

Fied'i  S.  Dici.  Aiaiitant  Managar 


ROMEIXE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  a"bout  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for   circular    and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York   City 
Branches — London,    Pans,    Berlin,    Sydney. 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 
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Chinese  Antiques 


48  EASTFIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Jean  Wheeler,  and  Lieutenant  Henry  White.  U.  S. 
N.  Miss  Wheeler  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Matt  Wal- 
ton, Mrs.  Walter  MeLeod,  Mrs.  Bradway  Head, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.  Lieutenant 
White  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  White 
of  Baltimore.  The  wedding  will  be  an  event  of 
April.  The  engagement  of  Miss  Wheeler  and 
Lieutenant  White  was  made  known  at  a  luncheon 
given  Friday  by  the  bride-elect  at  her  home  on 
Washington  Street.  Miss  Emily  Pope  was  the 
guest  of  honor  and  those  asked  to  meet  her  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Wilder 
Bowers,  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Bradway 
Head,  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Sr.,  Mrs. 
Charles   Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.,    Mrs.    Edmunds    Ly- 


THE 

HUMPHREY 

RADIANTFIRE 


Will  heat  the  largest  room 

in  the  house — and  will  do  it 

economically. 


It   is    a   wonderful   new   gas 
fire  with  none  of  the  short- 
comings  of   the   gas   log   or 
asbestos  front. 

Complete  and  perfect  com- 
bustion has  eliminated  odor. 

Call  on  us  and  let  us  show 
you  this  Wonderful  New 
Discovery    in    Gas    Heating. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


man,  Mrs.  Matt  Walton,  Mrs.  Swift  Tram,  Miss 
Flora  Miller,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Mane 
Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Betty  George,  Miss  Cara 
Coleman,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld, 
Miss  Arabella  Scliwe'rin,  Miss  Josephine  Moore, 
and  Miss  Anne  Peters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger  entertained  a 
group  of  the  younger  set  at  the  Charity  Ball  Sat- 
urday evening  in  compliment  to  their  nieces,  the 
Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Miss  Grace  IngHs,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow,  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Alfred  Montgomery,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr. 
John  Cunningham,  Mr.  Logan  Sayre,  Mr.  Charles 
Tuttle,  and  Lieutenant  Andre  Cronier. 

Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
and  theatre  party  Friday  afternoon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Davenport  entertained 
at  dinner  Friday  evening,  their  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Johnston,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Starr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  String- 
ham,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Selfridge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  were  hosts  to  a 
group  of  friends  at  the  Charity  Ball  Saturday 
evening,  their  guests  having  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Griffin,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Dorothea  Coon, 
Commandant  de  Latour,  and  Comte  de  Brauer. 

Mrs.  William  Younger  entertained  at  tea  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  the  Francisca  Club. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  having  included  Mrs. 
Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mrs. 
Daniel  Jackling,  Mrs.  Ethel  Hager,  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
in  compliment  to  Countess  Lowenhaupt  Falken- 
stein.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  James  Howell, 
Mrs.  Erie  Brownell,  Mrs.  Robert  McMillan,  Mrs. 
William  Penn  Humphreys,  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  and 
Miss  Bessie  Zane. 

Mrs.  George  Whittell  was  among  the  hostesses 
at  the  Charity  Ball  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  her 
guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Don- 
ohoe,  Jr.,  Ifr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Fentriss   Hill. 

Miss  Florence  Burleson  entertained  at  tea 
Thursday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Jean  Ward, 
whose  engagement  to  Lieutenant  George  Wolff 
was  announced   last  year. 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Bohemian  Club  in  honor  of  Cap- 
tain Adolph  Graupner.  The  guests  included  Dr. 
Alanson  Weeks,  Mr.  Oscar  Cushing,  Mr.  Percy 
Long,    and    Major   John    Galloway. 

Mrs.  Paul  Becker  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  Fairmont  in  honor  of  Mrs.  George 
Chase,  her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  William 
Smith,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Francis  Shook,  Mrs.  Houghton 
Sawyer,  Mrs.  Charles  Hume,  Mrs.  William 
Knowles,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sherman. 

Miss  Violet  Buckley  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  the  Charity  Ball  Saturday  evening,  her 
guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  But- 
ters, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Williar,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Buckley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Ghirar- 
delli,  Miss  Cassie  Hiller,  and  Lieutenant  W.  B. 
Breen. 

Miss  Margaret  Scheld  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club,  complimenting  Miss 
Flora  Miller.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Robert 
Coleman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Miss 
Mary  Donohoe,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampett,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett,  Miss  Olivia  Pills- 
bury,   and  Miss  Helen  Pierce. 

Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller  entertained  at  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  James  Bullitt.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Walter  Starr,  Mrs.  Oscar  Long,  Mrs.  Oscar 
Sutro,  Mrs.  Thomas  Olney,  Mrs.  Clinton  Walker, 
Mrs.  Spens  Black,  Mrs.  Frank  Proctor,  Mrs. 
Frank  Stringham,  Mrs.  George  Wheaton,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Magee,  Mrs.  Duane  Bliss,  Mrs.  Robert 
Lee  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Joseph  Norris,  Mrs.  Wallace 
Alexander,  Mrs.  James  Dunn,  Mrs.  Charles  Win- 
gate,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Morrison,  Mrs.  Allen  Windham, 
Mrs.  Robert  Fitzgerald,  Miss  Bessie  Palmer,  and 
Miss    Florence    Selby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvin  Wiel  gave  a  dinner  and 
theatre  party  recently,  their  guests  having  in. 
eluded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Silverberg,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Ehrman. 

Miss  Constance  Hart  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  her  home  on  California  Street.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benno  Hart,  Miss 
Anne  Peters,  Miss  Betty  George,  Miss  Mary  Fran- 
ces Joy,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  Ensign  Ward  Crane, 
U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  Wendell  Kuhn,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mr.  W.   W.   Chapin. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Schwartz  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Sunday  evening,  her  guests  gathering  for  the 
occasion  at  the  Palace  Hotel.     Those  in  the  party 
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included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Achille  Roos,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehr- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld,  Mrs.  The- 
rese  Sutro,  Mr.  W.  H.  Loeb  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.    Charles    Sutro. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson  entertained  at  tea 
Thursday  afternoon  in  compliment  to  her  sister, 
Mrs.    Curtis    O'Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Requa  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  tea  over  which  Mrs.  William  Mills  presided 
Thursday  afternoon  at  the  Century  Club.  Mrs. 
George  Crothers  assisted  her  mother  in  receiving 
the  guests,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Adam  Grant, 
Mrs.  Joseph  King,  Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  Mrs 
Homer  King,  Mrs.  Oscar  Long,  Mrs.  Cullen 
Welty,  Mrs.  James  Denman,  Mrs.  James  Spiers, 
Mrs.  Charles  Bentley,  Mrs.  William  Wood,  Mrs. 
Reginald  Knight  Smith,  Mrs.  Clinton  Worden, 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Cheatham,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris,  Mrs. 
William  Younger,  Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Ford  Nichols,  Mrs.  Ramon  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Ford,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Campbell,  Mrs.  T.  G. 
Crothers,  and   Miss  Catherine  Spiers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  entertained  at 
dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue,  complimenting  Miss  Emily  Pope  and 
Lieutenant  Moseley  Taylor.  The  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Eddy,  Mrs.  Norris  Davis,  Dr.  George  Ly- 
man and  Mrs.  Lyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre 
Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bliss,  Miss  Olivia 
Pillsbury,  Miss  Hilda  Van  Sicklen,  Dr.  Tracy  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Baron  Alfred  de 
Ropp,    and    Mr.    Percy    King. 

Mrs.  Russell  Selfridge  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  last  Wednesday  by  Mrs. 
Percy  Williams  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  John  Gill,  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes,  Mrs.  Anna  Voohries 
Bishop,  Mrs.  Dixwell  Davenport,  and  Miss  Grace 
Buckley. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  compli- 
menting Miss  Carolyn  Lester. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  entertained  at  dinner  Thurs- 
day evening  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street, 
complimenting  her  brother,  Senator  James  D. 
Phelan. 

Mrs.  Elia  Williams  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue,  with  her  guests  later  attending 
the  theatre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  entertained  at  dinner 
at  the  Charity  Ball,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hill  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel,  Mrs. 
King  Macomber,  and  Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  were  hosts  to  a 
number  of  friends  at  the  Charity  Ball,  those  in 
their  party  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUlard 
Drown,  Mrs.  Raoul  Duval,  Miss  Katherine  Ram- 
say, Miss  Arabella  Schwen'n,  Miss  Helen  Keeney, 
Mr.  William  Humphrey,  Mr.  George  Sterling. 
Lieutenant  d'Allard,  Lieutenant  d'Agneaud,  and 
Lieutenant  Hewsor. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  entertained  at  tea  Tuesday 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Miss  Lorna  Williamson 
was  the  guest  of  honor. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  was  hostess  to  a  group 
of  the  younger  set  at  the  Fairmont  Saturday 
evening.  Her  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Duncan,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  Evelyn 
Barron,  Miss  Helen  Duncan,  Mr.  William  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  Lieutenant  Gerald 
Hermann,   and   Mr.   Edwin  Mejia. 

Mrs.  Charles  Groos,  Jr.,  now  at  St.  Augustine 
Florida,  recently  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hotel,  New  York.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Guiberson,  Mrs.  Warren  Quinn,  and 
Mr.    A.   J.    Francis. 

A  matinee-musicale  was  given  Saturday  by 
Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli  at  her  home  on  Walsworth 
Avenue,  Oakland.  Some  eighty  musical  and  so- 
ciety folk  attended  and  were  entertained  by  a 
programme  rendered  by  a  class  of  Mma,  Jomelli's 
advanced  pupils.  A  group  of  songs  and  arias  was 
also  contributed  to  the  afternoon  by  Mme.  Jomelli 
herself.  Mr.  Fred  Maurer,  Jr.,  accompanied  the 
singers  at  the  piano.  Mr.  Alexander  Saslafsky, 
recently  concertmaster  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  was  guest  of  honor  of  the  affair. 


SCULLY  THE  LANDLORD. 


Some  seventy  years  ago  William  Scully,  an 
Irishman  with  a  canny  eye  for  land  values, 
began  to  buy  up  the  vast  estates  which  today 
make  the  Scully  heirs  the  greatest  landlords 
in  America.  Governor  Henry  Allen  recently 
condemned  a  system  which  could  make  it 
possible  for  two  men  to  possess  211,000  acres 
in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri. They  also  own  land  in  England  and 
Ireland.  The  Scullys  never  sell  any  of  their 
holdings.  "It  is  a  serious  thing  to  part  with 
a  title  to  real  estate,"  William  Scully  once 
told  a  Kansas  farmer.  His  lands  are  worth 
about  twenty-five  million  dollars.  In  Illinois 
an  association  of  Scully  tenants  has  been 
formed  to  combat  an  increase  in  rents,  two 
state's  attorneys  retained,  and  legislation 
planned  to  end  absentee  ownership  (according 
to  the  Kansas  City  Star).  Many  of  the  ten- 
ants, however,  are  enthusiastic  for  the  Scully 
scheme  of  farming,  which  has  always  made 
use  of  the  most  progressive  and  scienti  fie 
methods.  Both  the  elder  Scully  and  bis  sons 
have  been  noted  for  wide  knowledge  of  the 
soil.  Kansas  and  Illinois  passed  alien  land 
ownership  bills  directed  at  William  Scully. 
He  became  a  citizen  in  1900  and  died  in  1906. 
Thomas  Scully  is  now  interested  in  a  large 
land  reclamation  project  in  Louisiana. 

Soldiers  who  fought  in  the  Mexican  war 
were  given  land  scrip  entitling  them  to  160 
acres,  and  often  not  desiring  to  settle  they 
sold  it  to  Scully  for  a  trifle.  He  got  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  Illinois  for  $1.25  an  acre — 
land  now  worth  $300.  Traveling  on  horse- 
back  through   the   then   little   known    Middle 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"  The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 


(Pro 
Appear 


luced    by    Winficld    lilakel 
Nightly,    Except   Sunday,    in 


RAINBOW  LANE 

At   the  Dinner  Hour,  7  o'clock 
Dancing  from   7   to    1   o'clock 

RUDY  SEIGER'S  DANCE  MUSIC  is 
the  talk  of  the  town. 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

1 1  cents  fare  to  San  Francisco 

300  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  single  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractive  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300 

W.  W.  WHITECOTTON,  Proprietor  and  Manager 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAJL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "  Thinking  People  " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  Life. 

Polo  at  Del  Monte  Commences  Febuary  1st. 

Del  Monte  Lodge  at  Pebble  Beach  will  open  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22d. 

CARL  8.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  NEAR  EIGHTH 

Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
glass-enclosed  Sun  Room  on 
the  Roof,  with  its  tea  service 
each  afternoon,  and  dancing 
Saturday  night — and  a  garage 
free  for  guests'  use — emphasize 
theWhitcomb's  up-to-dateness. 


West,  he  bought  up  whatever  land  he  con- 
sidered worth  while.  His  accumulated  hold- 
ings he  operated  through  agents,  practical 
farmers  like  himself.  All  Scully  tenants  must 
erect  their  own  improvements,  taking  the  risk 
that  they  will  be  able  to  retain  their  leases 
long  enough  to  realize  upon  the  investment, 
though  the  farms  are  leased  for  one  year 
only.  However,  there  are  usually  more  would- 
be  lessees  than  there  are  farms.  Lincoln, 
Illinois,  is  the  centre  of  the  Scully  operations, 
and  the  Logan  County  farmers  are  notable 
crop  producers.  The  fertility  of  the  Scully 
land  is  maintained  by  a  system  of  fines  and 
compulsory  regulations  regarding  crop  rota- 
tion. A  heavy  fine  is  imposed  for  failure  to 
plant  a  specified  number  of  acres  to  clover. 
Before  his  death  William  Scully  granted  an 
interview  to  a  St.  Louis  newspaper  man,  the 
only  one  he  ever  gave.  He  said :  "My  land- 
lordism has  never  injured  society  in  any  way. 
The  Scully  farms  make  money  because  they 
are  leased  by  good  farmers.  We  keep  the  soil 
alive." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

STORAGE 

COMPANY 


GOING    Away? 

You've  tried  others.  Give  us  our 
chance  to  move  or  store  your  be- 
longings. Lots  of  little  charges 
we  overlook.  We  try  to  please. 
Central  location.  Our  own  build- 
ing. Low  insurance.  Small  profits 
and    a    big    good-will,    for    YOU. 


ON  SUTTER  STREET 

Between  Hyde  and  Leavenworth 

Prospect  67 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  Storey  arrived  this  week  from  her 
home  in  Chicago  for  a  visit  with  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law,    Mr.   and  Mrs.    Hall   Roe. 

Captain  Raoul  Duval  arrived  during  the  week 
from  France  and  with  Mrs.  Duval  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Clark  left  for  Del  Monte  for  the 
week-end. 

Captain  Miles  Gorgas  and  Miss  Mary  Gorgas  left 
Monday  for  a  week's  sojourn  in  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Eixby  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  from  Long  Beach  and  will  pass  several 
weeks  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Sloss  ar- 
rived Saturday  from  Arcadia,  Florida,  and  are 
guests  of  the  latter's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus 
Koshland.   at  their  home  on  Washington  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy  arrived  during 
the  week  from  New  York  and  have  reopened  their 
home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  for  the  remainder  of 
the  winter  season. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Sayre  and  her  son,  Mr.  Logan  Sayre, 
have  been  spending  several  days  in  San  Francisco 
from  their  home  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  have  'taken  a 
house  in  Burlingame  for  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Mrs.  Langdon  Erving  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara  and  is  the  house 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  will  leave  in 
March  for  England,  where  they  will  pass  the  spring 


season-  During  their  absence  the  matron's  mother, 
Mrs.  Wayne  Cuyler,  will  remain  at  the  McCreery 
home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff  returned  Monday  to 
their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  sojourn  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Cowans  of  New  York  is  spending 
several  days  in  Burlingame  as  the  house  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge. 

Mrs.  John  Ferris  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Jean 
Ferris,  have  arrived  in  New  York  from  their 
home  in  England  and  are  visiting  the  former's 
brother,    Mr.    Augustus    Spreckels. 

Mrs.  Florence  Schneider,  Miss  Ethel  Schneider, 
and  Miss  Enid  Cohen  are  the  house  guests  of 
Captain  Edward  Beach,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Beach 
at   their   home   at   Mare   Island. 

Mrs.  George  Pope  and  Mr.  George  Pope,  Jr., 
arrived  during  the  week  from  New  York  and  will 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  winter  season  at  their 
Burlingame   home. 

Mr.  James  Parramore  and  Mr.  Edward  Parra- 
more,  who  have  been  stationed  at  San  Pedro  with 
the  naval  training  school,  have  been  transferred  to 
Mare  Island. 

Mr.  Frank  Kennedy  arrived  several  days  ago 
from  France  and  wilt  make  his  permanent  home 
in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs 
have  been  passing  several  days  at  Del  Monte  from 
their  home  in  town. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Webster  of  New  York  will  come 
to  California  in  April  to  visit  Judge  William  Hunt 
and  Mrs.  Hunt.  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  who  has 
spent  the  winter  season  in  Washington  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Hunt  Thompson,  will  return  to  Cali- 
fornia with  Mrs.   Webster. 

Mrs.  Edgar  De  Pue  has  given  up  her  home  on 
Sacramento  Street  and  has  taken  a  house  on  Val- 


lejo  Street.  Mrs.  De  Pue's  daughter,  Mrs.  War- 
ren Matthews,  will  arrive  within  a  few  days 
from  the  De  Pue  ranch  in  Yolo  County  to  spend 
some    time    in    San    Francisco. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Van  Leer  Kirkman,  U. 
S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Kirkman  have  taken  a  house  at 
Mare  Island  for  a  few   weeks. 

Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Maurice  Hecksher  arrived  last 
week  from  their  home  in  New  York  and  are  pass- 
ing several  days  at  Del  Monte. 

MrSi  William  Bourn  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Rose  Vincent,  returned  during  the  week 
to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  brief  trip  to 
Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bullard,  Sr.,  and  their 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sellar  Bul- 
lard of  Chicago,  left  Wednesday  for  a  trip  through 
Southern  California. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  has  returned  to  her  apartments 
on  California  Street  from  a  sojourn  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Huiskamp,  who  have  made 
their  home  in  California  for  several  months,  left 
a  few  days  ago  to  reopen  their  residence  in 
Seattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Louise  McNear,  arrived  several 
days  ago  from  their  home  in  Petaluma,  and  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Clift  Hotel  for  the  re- 
mainder   of    the    winter   season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Los  Angeles  from  a  visit  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Heiman  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  San  Francisco  from  a  sojourn 
of   several   weeks   in    New    York   and    Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  who  returned 
recently  to  San  Francisco  from  Riverside,  have 
taken  the  house  of  the  Misses  Kathleen  and  Aileen 


Finnegan  in  San  Mateo  for  the  summer  months. 
They  will  leave   for  the  country  in  June. 

Mrs.  Montague  La  Montagne  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  her  home  in  New  York  and  is  a  guest 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Mrs.  La  Montagne  was 
accompanied  to  this  coast  by  Mrs.  Sterns  Pea- 
body. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  are  reestablished 
in  their  Burlingame  home,  after  a  visit  with 
the  latter's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller. 

Mrs.  Anson  Hotaling  has  gone  to  New  York 
for  a  visit  of  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Harrold  returned  Mon- 
day to  the  home  of  the  young  matron's  mother, 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Clay,  in  Fruitvale,  after  a  visit  of  a 
few  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Mary  Ashe  Miller,  who  has  been  in  Eng- 
land for  the  past  two  months,  has  gone  to  France 
for  an  indefinite  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  arrived  Saturday 
from  New  York  and  have  reopened  their  apart- 
ments on   Powell    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hennen  Jennings  arrived  Tues- 
day from  their  home  in  Washington  and  are  guests 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs  Alexander  Field  is  visiting  in  Los  Angeles 
as  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  Walter  Brunswig. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Mr.  H.  V.  Rudy,  Fresno;  Mr.  K.  C.  Brueck,  Stock* 
ton;  Mr.  A.  P.  Warrington,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  T. 
J.  Flaherty,  Riverside;  Rev.  J.  J.  Preston,  Newark, 
New  Jersey;  Mr.  F.  W.  Patrick,  Mr.  P.  W.  Wis- 
dom, Los  Angeles;  Lieutenant  Cecil  J.  Mumford, 
England;  Mr.  F.  E.  Doty,  Mr.  C.  A.  Travis,  Dr. 
A.  F.  Gill,  Los  Angeles;  Lieutenant  Wayne  Kirby, 
Camp  Grant,  Illinois;  Mr.  W.  V.  Eberly,  Niles; 
Mr.  W.  G.  Honeyman,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr. 
Donald  F.  Johnston  Toronto;  Mr.  W.  J.  Carson, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


Why  LAXCARIN  is  a  Vital  Necessity  for  Those 
.  Suffering  with  Indigestion,  La  Grippe,  Colds, 
Influenza,  Nervous  Prostration,  a  Gen- 
eral Run  Down  Condition 


LAXCARIN  is  a  vital  necessity  for  those  who 
suffer  from  these  diseases,  because  it  is  a 
preparation  that  will  help  Mother  Nature  to 
perform  its  duties,  because  it  will  clean  the 
intestinal  tracts,  eliminate  the  malignant  poisons 
and   thereby  prevent  blood  poisoning. 

You  can  not  possibly  live — and  live  long — if 
your  bowels  do  not  perform  their  natural  func- 
tions. One  of  the  greatest  curses  which  have 
been  cast  upon  the  human  being  is  constipation. 
Whether  constipation  is  the  result  of  neglect 
during  childhood,  or  whether  it  is  hereditary — 
it  must  be  remedied.  The  sooner  the  better.' 
Constipation  must  be   done   away  with   all  price. 

Lucky  is  the  man  who  has  never  felt  the  ill 
effects  of  irregular  bowel  movement.  He  does 
not  know  what  it  is  to  wake  up  in  the  morning 
with  the  same  tired  feeling  felt  before  going  to 
bed  the  night  before.  Headache  early  in  the 
morning  does  not  bother  him.  He  does  not  feel 
that  terrible  feeling  which  is  caused  by  a  coated 
tongue.     His  appetite  is  such  that  he  can  eat  a 


whole  calf  early  in  the  morning.     His  ambition 

is  boundless — and  work  appeals  to  him.     He  is 

full  of  life — energy — of  a  desire  to  live. 

But  what  about  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
afflicted  with  constipation  or  stomach  trouble  ? 
Life  is  not  worth  a  two-cent  piece  to  those.  It 
is  the  same  continuous  drudgery — the  monotony 
of  the  everyday  suffering.  As  if  a  great  stone 
would  be  tied  to  their  back,  which  must  be  borne 
along  continually.  From  early  morning  to  late  at 
bedtime.  Nothing  but  a  desire  to  end  that 
wretched  existence. 

Take  for  instance  the  man  who  is  suffering  from 
indigestion  and  irregular  bowel  movement.  He 
does  not  spring  out  of  the  bed  as  vigorously  as 
the  man  who  is  healthy.  He  has  a  tired  feeling 
early  in  the  morning.  He  has  a  headache.  His 
tongue  is  coated.  He  has  a  disgusting  taste  in 
his  mouth.  No  desire  to  start  the  day — or  to 
live  through  it.  He  barely  touches  breakfast. 
Work   is   not   work   to    him — it   is    drudgery.      It 


does  not  matter  what  kind  of  work  he  is  doing. 
No  energy — not  an  ounce  of  ambition. 

Why  do  you  suffer  ?  Is  it  worth  while  ?  The 
LAXCARIN  PRODUCTS  CO.  is  placing  on  the 
market  a  preparation  which  is  guaranteed  to 
move  your  bowels.  Why  not  take  a  chance  ? 
Even  if  you  have  taken  a  chance  before.  If  you 
suffer  daily  backaches,  sick  headaches,  dizzy 
spells,  and  annoying  stomach  and  bowel  irregu- 
larities you  naturally  seek  a  remedy  that  will 
give  freedom  from  these  discomforts — a  remedy 
that  is  what  it  is  claimed  to  be. 

Act  today.  And  be  another  man  tomorrow. 
Your  health  should  be  your  very  first  considera- 
tion. Money  is  nothing.  Send  one  dollar  today 
and  receive  by  return  mail  a  box  of  LAXCARIN. 
Then  tell  your  friends  about  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  your  life. 

LAXCARIN  is  a  pure  preparation.  It  will  not 
hurt  even  the  baby.  It  may  be  used  with  absolute 
confidence  by  old  people.  It  is  good  for 
middle-aged    folks.      Trial    will    convince    you. 


Laxcarin  is  sold  solely  by  the 

LAXCARIN    PRODUCTS    CO. 

PRICE— $1.00  per  Box;  6Boxes,$5.00 

Money  Orders,  Cash  or  Registered  Letters. 

Will  Send  C.O.D.  Anywhere. 


Department  "E-43" 


PITTSBURGH,   PA. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"I'm  going  to  drive  into  the  city  with  you 
today,  John/'  said  Mrs.  Maxwell.  "I  want  to 
do  a  little  shopping/'  "I  understand  your 
strategic  plans,"  answered  her  husband.  "The 
drive  is  to  be  followed  by  a  counter-attack." 
—Tit-Bits. 

Dora — Agnes  married  a  self-made  man, 
didn't  she?  Ethel — Yes,  but  she  has  com- 
pelled him  to  make  extensive  alterations. — 
Tit-Bits. 

She  (after  his  proposal) — Did  you  ever  say 
anything  like  this  to  a  girl  before?  He — 
Heavens !  You  don't  suppose  it  could  be 
done  like  that  the  first  time,  do  you? — Bos- 
ton  Transcript. 

"Do  you  think  the  motor  will  entirely 
supersede  the  horse?"  "I  hope  not,"  replied 
Farmer  Comtossel.  "There  must  be  some 
market  fur  hay.  I  depend  on  what  I  make 
on   hay   to   buy  gasoline." — Washington    Star. 

"The  spoken  word — who  can  recapture  it?" 
"I've  had  fellows  make  me  take  it  back." — 
Judge. 

"Even  when  a  man  realizes  his  hopes,"  said 
Uncle  Eben,  "he  generally  wishes  he  had 
hoped  foh  sumpin'  else." — Washington  Star. 

"Politics,  sir,  is  adjourned."  "Of  course,  it 
is,"  declared  Senator  Sorghum  ;  "but  you  know 
just  as  well  as  I  do  that  some  of  the  liveliest 
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work  is  done  outside  the  regular  meetings.'  — 
Washington  Star. 

"Why  don't  you  give  your  wife  an  allow- 
ance-" "I  did  once,  and  she  spent  it  before 
I    could   borrow   it   back." — Boston    Transcript. 

"Why  has  your  husband  gone  to  work  at  a 
theatre  as  a  stage  hand?"  "Because  the  doc- 
tor told  him  he  must  have  a  change  of  scene." 
— Baltimore  American. 

Mrs.  Flatbush — So  he's  married  a  widow? 
Mr.  Flatbush — Yes,  he's  married  to  her.  all 
right.  Mrs.  Flatbush — Was  it  love  at  first 
sight  for  him?  Mr.  Flatbush — No;  she  saw 
him  first. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Aunt  Belle,  if  you  had  your  life  to  live 
over  again,  what  would  you  do .'"  "I'd  get 
married  before  I  had  sense  enough  to  decide 
to  be  an  old  maid." — New   York  Globe. 

"There  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool."  "I 
don't  know.  There's  the  young  fool  that  mar- 
ries an  old  fool." — Houston  Post. 

"I  hear  you've  had  quite  a  spell,  Aunt  Je- 
mima." "Yes,  honey,  dey  done  tuk  me  to  de 
horsepital  and  guv  me  a  epidemic  interjec- 
tion."— Baltim  ore  A  m  erica  n . 

1'isitor — What  lovely  furniture!  Johnny — 
Yes,  I  think  the  man  we  bought  it  from  is 
sorry  now  he  sold  it :  anyway,  he's  always 
calling." — Cleveland  Press. 

"Better  consider  my  course  in  efficiency 
training.  I  can  show  you  how  to  earn  more 
money  than  you  are  getting."  "I  do  that 
now." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"Man  is  a  tyrant."  declared  Mrs.  Flubdub. 
"Isn't     he,     John  ?"      "Really,     my     dear,     I 

hardly "     "Is  he  or  is  he  not?"     "He  is." 

— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"Where  are  you  going,  John?"  "To  raise 
the  wind."  "What  for?"  "To  meet  a  draft." 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Ma — There  is  one  thing  about  Edith's 
young  man,  dear ;  you  don't  have  to  get  up 
every'  night  to  send  him  off.  Pa — Xo  ;  thank 
heaven,  one  of  our  girls  has  picked  out  a  self- 
starter. — Kansas   City  Star. 

First  Soldier  (in  restaurant) — How's  your 
egg.  Bill?  Second  Soldier — I'll  match  you  to 
see  who  goes  back  for  the  gas-masks. — Jersey 
Journal. 

Mrs.  Flatbush — What  new  step  was  that 
you  were  trying  last  night  ?  Mr.  Flatbush — 
That's  the  goose-step.  Didn't  you  ever  see 
it  ?  Mrs.  Flatbush — I  never  saw  a  goose  do 
it  before. — Yonkers  Statesman. 
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"Pa,  what  is  a  Socialist  ?"  "A  Socialist, 
my  boy,  is  a  man  who  thinks  he  ought  to 
have  as  much  as  you  have?"  "But  supposing 
he  is  earning  more  than  you  are,  dad  ?" 
"Then,  my  boy,  he  ceases  to  be  a  Socialist." — 
Louisz-ille  Courier-Journal. 

Officer — But  surely  you,  a  millionaire,  have 
little  to  complain  about.  Munition  Magnate — 
Oh,  I  don't  know.  The  multi-millionaires 
treat  us  like  so  much  dirt." — London  Opinion. 

"People  won't  believe  I'm  a  genius  because 
I  pay  my  bills."  "Pass  it  off  as  the  eccen- 
tricity of  genius." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

"My  husband  is  so  jealous !"  "How  ab- 
surd!" "Why,  isn't  yours?"  "Of  course  not" 
"How  humiliating!" — Xezv  York  Globe. 


"Wot's  dis  here  ennui.  Bill  r"  "It's  when 
a  feller  gets  so  lazy  he  feels  dat  loafin's 
blamed  hard  work." — Boston   Transcript. 

"But  I  have  no  speaking  part."  "Eh  ?" 
"In  the  play  I  have  nothing  to  say."  "What 
of  that  ?  Many  men  have  won  fame  by  not 
saying  anything." — Louisville  Courier-Journal 

Mrs.  Crabshazv — WThen  I  was  a  child  ray 
mother  never  caught  me  telling  stories. 
Willie — How  did  vou  manaee  to  do  it,  ma? — 
Life. 

"Do  you  favor  a  league  of  nations?"  "Yes.' 
replied  the  baseball  fan.  "But  I  doubt  whether 
all  the  nations  can  get  into  one  league.  There 
always  has  to  be  a  few  minor  leagues  for  the 
development  of  talent" — Washington  Star. 
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The  Boynton  Report. 

Lord  Chesterfield  is  said  to  have  advised  his  son  to 
go  forth  and  see  with  what  little  wisdom  this  world  is 
governed.  If  the  young  man  had  come  to  California 
he  would  have  had  abundant  scope  for  his  observa- 
tions. The  Boynton  Efficiency  and  Economy  Commis- 
sion is  about  to  recommend  to  the  governor  that  the 
state  dispense  with  the  services  of  some  four  hundred 
persons  who  have  been  drawing  salaries  to  the  extent 
of  about  $600,000  a  year.  A  bill  to  this  effect  will  be 
introduced  into  both  houses  at  Sacramento  and  we  are 
told  that  the  job-holders  will  struggle  hard  to  retain 
their  salaries.  Of  course  they  will.  It  was  said  of  their 
kind  that  they  rarely  die  and  never  resign.  One  and 
all  they  believe  that  they  are  saving  the  world.  The 
human  mind  will  conform  itself  with  any  theory  in 
return  for  an  adequate  salary. 

We  do  not  know  for  how  many  years  the  state  has 
been  saddled  with  this  enormous  salary  list  of  $600,000. 
A  large  part  of  it  is  a  corruption  fund  pure  and 
simple,  the  price  paid  for  the  creation  of  a  political 
machine,  and  therefore  as  iniquitous  as  anything  that 
was  ever  done  in  the  bad  old  days.  The  uplift  epidemic 
was  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  jobs  for  the  faith- 
ful, and  the  faithful  have  been  on  those  jobs  ever  since, 
industriously  drawing  their  pay  and  doing  what  they 
could  to   be   inconspicuous.     At  a  time   when   income 


tax  and  bond  payments  have  been  pressing  so  heavily 
upon  us  it  is  a  little  exasperating,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  to  think  of  these  millions  of  dollars  pouring  steadily 
into  the  ocean.  They  would  have  been  of  some  ap- 
preciable aid  to  the  taxpayer.  In  the  meantime  we  may 
watch  the  progress  of  these  bills  with  some  interest. 
So  far  as  the  governor  needs  the  support  of  the  public 
he  ought  to  have  it.  He  does  not  talk  overmuch  about 
the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  but  then  we  have 
a  stock  of  left-over  ideals  on  hand  and  perhaps  more 
coming.  Our  chief  need  at  present  is  of  sane  and 
sensible  governmental  deeds,  and  we  seem  in  a  fair 
way  to  get  them. 


The  Treaty. 

We  are  all  agreed  upon  the  horrors  of  war,  just  as 
we  are  all  agreed  upon  the  blessings  of  peace.  No  dis- 
cussion, no  oratory,  is  needed  to  enlist  every  man  of 
good-will  upon  the  side  of  national  amities.  No  desire 
is  so  intense  as  the  desire  for  an  abiding  peace,  and 
for  a  perpetual  exorcism  of  the  terrors  from  which  we 
hope  that  we  are  emerging. 


But  these  things  are  largely  irrelevant  to  the  imme- 
diate issue  that  has  now  been  presented  to  us  in  the 
form  of  a  definite  treaty  with  its  twenty-six  clear  and 
unequivocal  clauses.  The  question  is  not  one  of  our 
attitude  toward  peace — we  are  all  in  concord  about  that 
— but  as  to  whether  we  can  attain  to  peace  by  the  means 
that  are  now  specifically  and  categorically  presented  to 
us.  Will  the  medicine  cure  the  malady,  or  will  it  make 
it  worse?  The  label  on  the  bottle  is  of  no  importance. 
Nor  do  we  need  to  be  assured  of  the  reality  of  the  pain 
or  of  the  blessings  of  health.  Now  there  is  no  way  to 
an  understanding  of  this  treaty  except  by  reading  it 
and  studying  it.  The  opinion  of  one  who  has  not 
read  it  and  studied  it  has  no  value  whatsoever.  And 
it  may  be  said  that  those  who  entertain  opinions  that 
are  based  upon  the  convictions  or  assertions  of  others 
should  have  been  born  in  some  autocratic  country  where 
political  thinking  is  not  in  vogue.  No  sane  man  would 
sign  a  lease  without  anxious  deliberation  and  fore- 
thought. Nor  a  check  without  a  glance  at  the  figures. 
But  there  are  a  great  many  persons,  presumably  sane 
persons,  who  will  give  their  adhesion  to  the  most  mo 
mentous  document  ever  presented  to  the  world  and 
without  any  real  attempt  to  appreciate  the  obligations 
that  they  are  assuming.  But  they  are  real  obligations 
and  they  must  be  met.  We  may  delegate  our  thinking, 
but  we  can  not  delegate  the  results  of  our  acts. 


Are  we  prepared  as  a  nation  to  renounce  our  sover- 
eignty within  our  own  borders  over  our  means  of 
national  defense  and  over  our  domestic  legislation? 
For  this  treaty  appears  to  demand  a  definite  renuncia- 
tion. In  no  other  way  can  we  interpret  Article  VIII, 
for  example,  which  gives  to  the  nine  men  of  the  execu- 
tive council  the  right  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
American  army  and  the  American  navy.  The  language 
of  the  article  is  so  clear  as  to  be  indisputable.  The 
limits  of  military  equipment  and  armament  for  each 
nation  "■When  adopted  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the 
permission  of  the  executive  council."  If  the  executive 
council  were  to  consist  of  nine  archangels  we  should 
still  hesitate  to  give  them  such  a  power  as  this.  And 
they  would  hesitate  to  take  it.  But  it  would  not  con- 
sist of  archangels.  It  would  consist  of  men,  diplomats, 
each  intent  upon  the  interest  of  his  own  country,  and 
in  no  way  immune,  we  may  suppose,  from  the  ancient 
methods  of  the  diplomats,  from  the  coalitions  and  com- 
binations, the  subtleties  and  the  intrigues,  with  which 
we  are  calamitously  familiar. 


But  there  are  obligations  still  more  serious  than  this. 
It  may  be  right  that  we  should  assume  them.  That  is 
for  the  nation  to  determine.     But  at  least  let  us  under- 


stand what  they  are.  For  example,  by  Article  X  the 
United  States  pledges  itself  concertedly  "to  protect  and 
preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial 
integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all 
states  members  of  the  league."  They  are -to  be  pro- 
tected, if  necessary,  by  war.  It  is  so  stated.  The 
United  States  becomes  militarily  responsible  for  the  de- 
fense of  every  frontier  in  the  world.  She  pledges  her- 
self to  defend  it,  by  economic  pressure  if  possible,  by 
war  if  necessary.  Nor  are  we  protected  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  small  and  quarrelsome  nations  would  prob- 
ably remain  outside  of  the  league.  Not  at  all.  If  a 
nation  outside  of  the  league,  perhaps  Turkey,  should 
threaten  war  she  would  then  be  invited  to  avail  herself 
of  the  benevolent  mediation  of  the  league,  and  in  the 
event  of  her  refusal  she  would  be  treated  as  a  recalci- 
trant and  as  liable  to  compulsion.  If  her  intended 
enemy  should  also  be  outside  the  league  she,  too,  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  measures.  The  United  States 
concertedly  pledges  herself  to  coerce  both  of  them. 


That  the  threat  of  war  is  not  a  visionary  one  is 
shown  by  Article  XVI.  It  is  specifically  and  cate- 
gorically outlined.  If  any  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  with  re- 
gard to  the  arbitration  of  disputes  "it  shall  thereby  ipso 
facto  be  declared  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  as 
against  all  the  other  members  of  the  league."  It  shall 
then  be  subject  to  the  most  stringent  and  searching 
boycott,  and,  moreover,  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
executive  council  in  such  eases  to  recommend  what 
effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the 
league  shall  severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to 
be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  league."  It 
will  be  observed  that  these  provisions  operate  auto- 
matically. They  are  not  subject  to  legislative  debate  of 
a  controlling  nature.  Each  power,  as  a  nation,  will  be 
unconcerned  with  the  causes  of  the  quarrel  or  with  the 
area  affected,  or  the  specific  interests  involved.  But  the 
United  States  must  participate.  The  nation  offending 
against  the  principle  has  ipso  facto,  by  that  very  fact, 
committed  an  act  of  war  against  the  United  States 
and  all  other  parties  to  the  treaty.  The  United  States 
and  her  coadjutors  "hereby  undertake  immediately"  to 
coerce  that  nation,  if  necessary  by  war.  There  is  no 
appeal.  There  is  no  determining  debate  in  the  matter. 
At  least  no  such  power  of  individual  national  choice  is 
apparent.  The  United  States  and  the  other  high  con- 
tracting parties  pledge  themselves  at  once  to  coerce  the 
offender  by  inexorable  boycott.  They  pledge  them- 
selves also  to  command  all  other  states,  whether  mem- 
bers of  the  league  or  not,  to  impose  the  same  boycott 
upon  the  offender.  They  pledge  themselves  also, 
through  the  executive  council,  to  recommend  what 
armed  forces  shall  be  used  to  supplement  the  boycott, 
mutually  to  share  the  costs  of  the  coercion,  and  to  give 
passage  through  their  territories  to  whatever  military 
forces  may  be  necessary.  Now  once  more  this  may 
be  consonant  with  the  spirit  and  the  will  of  the  nation. 
But  at  least  we  should  know  the  nature  of  the  respon- 
sibility that  we  are  assuming.  It  is  an  awful  responsi- 
bility. It  should  be  examined  in  the  light  of  history, 
in  the  light  of  what  nations  have  actually  done  in  the 
immediate  past,  of  what  they  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  do  in  the  future. 


It  has  been  said  that  this  treaty  seems  to  exercise  a 
certain  judicial  authority  upon  domestic  legislation. 
Thus  we  find  an  agreement  to  submit  to  arbitration  or 
to  inquiry  all  disputes  that  can  not  be  adjusted  by  the 
ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy  and  that  threaten  war, 
and  to  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  that 
may  be  rendered.  Let  us  suppose  that  an  Asiatic  power 
should  challenge  our  right  to  exclude  its  nationals.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  such  Asiatic  power  would  then 
have  the  right  to  hale  us  before  the  executive 
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consisting  in  such  a  case  wholly  of  foreigners,  and 
that  we  bind  ourselves  to  accept  their  award  on  a 
matter  of  immigration  or  naturalization?  Should  we 
be  liable  to  similar  action  because  of  an  import  tariff? 
Should  we  be  perpetually  liable  to  such  action  on  the 
part  of  any  foreign  nation  that  happened  to  feel  itself 
aggrieved  by  our  domestic  or  economic  legislation? 
Would  the  Republic  of  Colombia  have  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  league  for  a  determination  of  our  title  to 
the  Canal  Zone?  And  should  we  be  pledged  in  ad- 
vance to  accept  that  award?    It  would  seem  so. 


availing.  There  may  be  a  reason  for  this,  and  a  good 
one,  but  it  is  not  apparent.  The  tourist  business  is 
essential  to  Hawaii.  It  is  as  vital  an  industry  as  the 
growing  of  sugar-cane  or  pineapples,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Hawaii  it  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  luxuries  that  can  wait  upon  the  necessities. 
Hawaii  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  and 
ought  surely  to  have  precedence  over  foreign  countries. 
It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know  why  it  should  be 
necessary'  to  procure  a  permit  to  travel  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Hawaii  and  to  stand  in  line  for  several  hours, 


prospect  of  endless  and  dangerous  litigation  is  a  clear    only  to  find  that  the  permit  is  refused  if  one  happens 
one.     We  appear  to  be  abrogating  all  power  of  inde-  j  to  be  traveling  for  health  or  pleasure.     There  ought 

!  every    not  to  be  restrictions  upon  travel  from  one  part  ot  the 


pendent  action,  all  sovereignty,  50  far  as  concerns         , 

action  that  ha*  any  bearing  whatsoever  upon  the  in-  ;  United   States  to   another,   and   certainly  none  to   tl 

terest— real,  imaginary,  or  invented — of  any  other  na- 


tion. Once  more,  it  may  be  desirable  that  we  should 
do  so.  There  is  hardly  any  price  too  high  to  pay  for 
an  assured  peace.  We  are  all  agreed  about  that.  But 
should  we   have   an   assured  peace?     At   least  let  us 


detriment  of  Hawaii  after  her  fine  evidences  of  devotion 
and  loyalty  to  the  national  cause. 


Presidential  Possibilities. 
The  action  of  Senator  Borah  in  regard  to  the  League 
clearly  understand  the  promissory  note  before  we  sign    q,  ^-ations  DringS  him  again  to  the  front  as  a  presi 
it.     We  are  willing  to  pay  a  price,  and  a  very  high 
price,  but  we  want  to  know  just  what  it  is.    Moreover, 


take  the  nomination  if  it  was  actually  thrust  on  him, 
but  the  fact  is  he  does  not  want  it.  He  would  not  be 
happy  in  the  presidency  and  he  knows  it.  He  is  happier 
now  than  ever  he  was.  He  wants  to  go  on  just  as  he 
is,  for  he  freely  admits  that  he  has  no  instinct  for  the 
sort  of  politics  a  President  has  to  play  and  he  detests 
the  whole  game.  If  he  became  a  candidate  he  would  be 
really  sacrificing  his  happiness.  Only  the  conviction 
that  the  country  actually  neded  and  demanded  him 
would  start  him  in  that  direction. 


want  to  be  sure  that  the  goods  will  be  delivered. 


Are  we  correct  in  assuming  that  Great  Britain,  under 
Article  VII,  would  have  four  or  five  representatives  to 
one  American  representative?  The  article  provides  for 
the  representation  of  "fully  self-governing  countries, 
including  dominions  and  colonies."  Canada,  Australia, 
Xew  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  would  thus  each  have 
a  representative,  who  would  usually  vote  with  the 
mother  country.  Moreover,  what  is  a  fully  self-govern- 
ing country?    Is  China  a  fully  self-governing  country? 


Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  that  suggest 
themselves,  that  must  suggest  themselves,  even  to  the 
most  friendly  commentator  of  the  treaty  that  has  been 
offered  for  our  acceptance.  Of  the  benevolence  of  its 
sponsors  there  can  be  no  question,  nor  of  their  en- 
thusiasm. Indeed  we  may  legitimately  wish  that  their 
enthusiasm  had  been  tempered  with  more  patience. 
We  can  think  of  no  greater  portent  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  to  all  our  hopes  than  the  renewed  arrogance 
of  Germany,  an  arrogance  nurtured  by  so  many  weeks 
of  delay  and  irrelevances.  Germany  might  have  been 
deprived  instantly  of  all  hopes  of  renewed  aggressions 
and  of  a  coalition  through  West  Prussia  and  Posen 
with  the  Bolsheviki  and  their  formidable  armies  of 
trained  men.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  she  has 
availed  herself  of  the  respite  to  move  toward  that  end. 
Certainly  she  is  now  speaking  with  a  voice  that  ought 
to  have  been  silenced  and  that  might  have  been  silenced. 
She  holds  the  road  to  Russia,  the  only  road  to  Russia, 
and  she  loudly  asserts  her  intention  to  hold  it.  She 
will  not  permit  the  restoration  of  Poland,  she  is  stimu- 
lating the  bloody  chaos  now  prevailing  along  the  length 
of  the  old  eastern  front,  and  she  is  even  demanding  a 
plebiscite  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Mr.  Frank  Simonds 
says  well  that  we  have  forgotten  Germany.  But  Ger- 
many has  not  forgotten  herself.  She  has  lost  none  of 
her  old  guile.  She  is  becoming  a  menace  of  the  first 
magnitude,  a  menace  that  may  suddenly  and  frightfully 
chase  all  idealisms  from  our  minds  and  compel  us  to 
face  facts  and  conditions  that  w-ill  not  yield  to  words. 


dential  possibility.  It  is  not  for  the  first  time  that  his 
name  has  loomed  somewhat  largely  in  this  respect,  but 
his  prospects  were  certainly  damaged  in  the  congres- 
sional campaign  in  which  he  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
election in  Idaho.  Because  of  the  death  of  Senator 
Brady,  Republican,  the  state  had  to  elect  two  senators, 
one  to  succeed  Borah  and  one  to  succeed  Nugent,  who 
was  holding  the  Brady  seat  by  appointment  of  the 
Democratic  governor.  Now  Borah  and  Nugent  had 
become  friendly  and  there  was  a  rumor  that  they  had 
formed  a  pact  with  Administration  concurrence  to  the 
effect  that  they  would  help  each  other  and  that  both 
should  be  elected.  That,  at  least,  is  what  happened, 
and  Idaho  was  represented  senatorially  by  one  Repub- 
lican and  one  Democrat.  Borah  stock  went  down  as 
a  result.  He  was  supposed  to  be  too  friendly  with  the 
White  House.  Now  the  curve  is  once  more  an  upward 
one.  After  his  letter  to  Tumulty  declining  the  dinner 
invitation  to  the  White  House  there  can  be  no  more 
talk  of  an  armistice  so  far  as  Borah  is  concerned. 

His  enemies  will  naturally  suggest  that  he  is  trying 
to  get  back  into  the  limelight.  The  limelight  may  have 
its  seductions.  Usually  it  has,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  these  seductions  are  unduly  seductive 
in  the  case  of  Borah.  He  is  a  really  great  constitu- 
tional lawyer.  An  attack  on  the  Constitution  calls  forth 
all  the  combative  sincerities  of  his  nature.  Here  we 
have  the  motives  for  his  action,  and  they  are  peculiarly 
honorable  motives  at  a  time  when  the  path  to  glory 
is  to  be  found  rather  in  attacks  upon  the  Constitution 
than  in  its  defense.  Borah  believes  that  the  League  of 
Nations  means  the  creation  of  a  super-state  and  that 
it  is  full  of  danger  to  our  institutions  and  to  our  inde- 
pendence. Borah  belongs  to  a  school  of  politicians 
who  have  faith  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and 
who  believe  that  when  the  people  understand  that  the 
institutions  of  the  republic  are  actually  threatened 
they  will  not  continue  the  blind  allegiance  of  the  past 

There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  candidate  of  the 


Epidemics  and  Cures. 
We  are  all  of  us  interested  in  health,  probably  much 
more  interested  than  is  good  for  us,  but  that  is  another 
story.  As  a  result  we  read  everything  of  a  hygienic 
nature  that  comes  within  our  reach  and  so  acquire 
much  information  as  well  as  misinformation,  and  per- 
haps a  little  hypochondria  into  the  bargain. 

But  we  are  not  likely  to  acquire  misinformation  from 
Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty,  once  health  officer  of  New  York 
and  one  of  the  most  notable  hygienists  of  the  country. 
And  Dr.  Doty  tells  us  incidentally  that  a  good  physician 
is  not  necessarily  a  good  sanitarian  ,and  that  "political 
regime  health  officers"  are  not  necessarily  experts.  We 
had  suspected  as  much. 

In  view  of  future  possibilities  Dr.  Doty  tells  us  some- 
thing about  epidemics  and  infection.  He  tells  us  that 
disease  is  not  carried  by  things,  such  as  clothing  and 
money,  but  by  persons.  Therefore  it  is  "absurd"  to 
order  the  disinfection  of  public  vehicles.  Such  methods, 
he  says,  "set  us  back  fifty  years."  Why,  then,  do  we 
do  it? 

He  has  an  equal  condemnation  for  the  closing  of 
schools  during  epidemics.  How  much  better,  he  says, 
to  keep  the  children  under  observation,  where  the  pre- 
liminary symptoms  may  be  detected  at  once.  How 
foolish  to  put  them  all  beyond  the  reach  of  supervision. 
We  must  confess  that  we  had  some  such  idea  ourselves 
during  the  late  unpleasantness,  but  were  too  timid  to 
say  so.  We  might  have  been  accused  of  being  "un- 
scientific," but  now  we  venture  forth  behind  the  skirts 
of  Dr.  Doty. 

He  says  nearly  the  same  thing  of  the  closing  of 
churches  and  theatres.  And  he  asks  us  to  consider  the 
foil}'  of  closing  the  churches  and  theatres  while  the 
factories  remain  open. 

Vaccines,  says  Dr.  Doty,  are  of  no  proven  use  against 
influenza.  Dr.  G.  W.  McCoy,  director  of  the  hygienic 
laboratory  of  the  public  health  service  in  Washington, 
states  that  after  careful  examination  he  finds  no  serum 
that  has  any  value  either  in  preventing  or  curing  in- 
fluenza. And  to  think  of  all  the  thousands  of  people 
who  rushed  to  be  inoculated,  confiding  people  who  were 
ready  to  believe  anything  and  to  do  anything  with  a 
faith  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  religion.  It  is  our 
bodies  that  interest  us  nowadays,  not  our  souls.  Science 
has  prohibited  the  human  soul.  It  would  be  quite  easy 
to  popularize  a  serum  against  earthquakes  or  procrasti- 
nation, and  such  a  serum  would  be  used  extensively  by  > 
persons  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  observe  the 
simplest  laws  of  health. 

Dr.    Doty    says    that    no    community    succeeded    in 


new  Republican  party  must  come  from  the  West,  from 

west  of  the  Mississippi  if  a  good  man  can  be  found,  checking  the  influenza,  that  no  two  communities  did 
Johnson  is  a  possibility,  but  a  very  slim  one.  His  is  the  same  thing  The  health  officers,  he  says,  were  not 
a  destructive,  not  a  constructive,  force.     He  has  not  |  sanjtarians,    and    their    disagreement    "was    not    only 


Perhaps  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  We  may  fervently 
hope  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  But  action  must  be 
swift,  stern,  and  direct.  If  German}'  emerges  from 
the  war  with  a  right-of-way  into  Russia,  that  is  to 
say  into  Asia,  the  right-of-way  that  she  now  holds  and 
intends  to  hold,  then  Germany  has  won  the  war.  If 
Germany  emerges  from  the  war  in  a  state  of  union 
with  Austria  or  with  any  large  part  of  Austria,  then 
Germany  has  won  the  war,  and  she  has  established  the 
Mitlel-Europa  for  which  she  went  to  war.  She  now 
holds  within  her  grasp  the  goal  for  which  she  fought. 
It  must  be  wrested  from  her  by  quick  and  unflinching 
deeds.  These  are  facts  written  red  upon  the  map.  No 
other  evidence  than  the  map  is  needed  for  their  sup- 
port. They  stare  us  in  the  face,  inexorable  and  indis- 
putable. 

Justice  for  Hawaii. 

A  legitimate  complaint  comes  from  Hawaii.    A  large 

qua  itity  of  passenger  tonnage  is  now  being  released 

fmm  war  work  and  is  being  allotted  to  the  various 

sei  tices  that  need  it.     South  America  and  Cuba  have 

:-.  thus  supplied,  but  requests  from  Hawaii  are  un- 


grown  since  he  entered  the  Senate.  He  has  attracted 
no  new  element  to  him.  He  became  conspicuous  in  his 
assault  on  the  Hog  Island  deal,  and  more  recently  in 
his  demands  for  the  military  evacuation  of  Russia.  But 
these  are  not  great  fights.  They  are  no  qualifications 
for  leadership.  Johnson  has  not  as  much  chance  for 
the  nomination  as  he  had  three  years  ago. 

Borah  and  Poindexter  are  practically  the  only  two 
remaining  possibilities  of  their  class.  Both  are  now 
strong  in  New  York  and  New  England.  Poindexter, 
once  so  liberal  as  to  be  almost  a  radical,  is  now  preach- 
ing Americanism,  opposing  Bolshevism  and  radicalism, 
assailing  the  Administration,  and  following  closely  the 
Roosevelt  gospel. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  we  have  Harding  of  Ohio, 
who  wTould  be  a  formidable  candidate.  Then  there  is 
General  Leonard  Wood,  whom  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
overlook.  He  is  popular  with  the  army.  Every  soldier 
has  a  grouch  and  is  apt  to  look  upon  Wood  as  a  sort 
of  symbol,  a  high-up  example  of  the  injustices  endured 
by  them  all. 

Then  we  have  Taft.  If  the  country  does  fall  for  the 
League  of  Nations  idea  Taft  would  be  the  logical  can- 
didate.    His  popularity  is   extraordinary.     He  would 


ridiculous,  but  most  depressing." 

All  this  is  a  serious  shock  to  our  faith  in  "science." 
We  had  supposed  that  all  political  doctors  were  en- 
dowed with  hygienic  omniscience.  Can  it  be  that  they 
are  only  men?  Can  it  be  that  ignorance  is  ever  allowed 
to  dress  itself  in  authority?  On  the  whole  it  would 
have  been  better  if  Dr.  Doty  had  kept  silence.  We  do 
not  like  our  credulities  to  be  overthrown.  There  ought 
to  be  a  law  against  it. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Colonel  House  can  have  no  feelings  of  gratitude  for 
the  blundering  scribe  who  announced  his  death.  Nor 
will  he  appreciate  the  unction  with  which  Count  von 
Bernstorff  proceeded  to  lay  wreaths  upon  his  tomb. 
"A  more  honest  pacifist  never  existed,"  says  Von  Bern- 
storff in  the  Berlin  Tageblatt,  and  the  German  diplomat 
then  continues:  "He  repeatedly  told  me  that  he  was 
just  as  energetically  opposed  to  the  British  blockade  as 
to  the  U-boat  war."  But  without  the  blockade  Ger- 
many today  would  be  the  master  of  the  world,  a  small 
point  that  possibly  escaped  the  attention  of  Colonel 
House.  "The  supreme  cause  of  conciliation,"  says  Von 
Bernstorff,  "loses  in  House  its  strongest  champion.     I 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


deeply  deplore  that  I  did  not  see  this  dear  friend  once 
nore.''  But  Von  Bernstorff  may  now  recover  his 
habitual  placidity.  Heaven  be  praised,  Colonel  House 
still  lives !  His  feet  are  still  firmly  planted  on  the 
quarter-deck.  How  they  came  to  be  there  we  do  not 
quite  know.     But  there  they  are. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


An  Argonaut  correspondent,  writing  from  France, 
remarks  casually:  "Yesterday  we  went  out  to  our  hos- 
pitals. At  one  of  them  we  found  two  great  halls  that 
had  been  filled  the  day  before  with  French  prisoners 
from  those  unholy  prisons  in  Germany.  There  may 
have  been  three  or  four  out  of  the  whole  number  who 
had  both  their  legs,  but  all  the  others  had  a  leg  ampu- 
tated above  the  knee,  absolutely  without  reason"  This 
incident  is  not  here  cited  as  an  example  of  German 
cruelties,  nor  with  a  desire  to  harrow  the  feelings  of 
our  readers.  But  we  should  like  to  know  why  these 
crimes  are  not  being  punished.  The  identity  of  their 
perpetrators  must  be  easily  obtainable.  They  could  be 
arrested  in  forty-eight  hours.  Why  has  there  been  no 
punishment  for  these  or  any  other  German  criminals? 
That  the  French  are  insensitive  to  the  demands  of 
justice  is  inconceivable.  There  is  something  terribly 
wronff  somewhere.    What  is  it? 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Sorry. 


Sax  Francisco,  February  24,  1919. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  My  conscience  and  regard  for  the 
Argonaut  are  wounded  by  the  extra  .?  that  is  sometimes  in- 
serted in  ''asinine,"  as  in  your  last  issue.  A  journal  that 
represents  the  best  culture  of  California  should  not  change 
the  spelling  of  this  useful  word.  W.  A.  M. 


"Realizing,"  says  a  current  news  bulletin,  "that  a  return 
to  safe  and  stable  conditions  of  peace  is  necessary  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  to  stem  the  tide  of  social  unrest  and  war 
weariness  which  is  surging  over  the  world,  the  peace  commis- 
sions are  bending  every  energy  to  reach  an  agreement  re- 
garding the  amount  of  money  which  can  be  demanded  from 
Germany  and  which  Germany  can  pay." 


tain.  Unless  Germany  be  dealt  with  speedily  there  will  be 
nothing  but  a  Spartacan  Germany  with  which  to  deal,  or  else 
a  Germany  once  more  strong  enough  to  devise  and  pursue 
new  methods  to  old  ends,   new  roads  to  an  old  destinatioa 


League  of  Nations. 

Sax  Francisco,  February  26.  1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Your  readers  will  be  glad  to  accept 
the  Argonaut's  view  that  it  is  every  one's  duty  to  put  on  his, 
or  her,  very  best  thinking  cap,  and  after  due  cerebration  give 
the  resulting  brain  product  to  the  reading  world. 

But  what  occurs  to  me,  after  eagerly  searching  in  your 
editorial  for  some  words  of  approval  of  the  proposed  League 
of  Xations,  is  the  entire  absence  therein  of  any  constructive 
criticism.  Your  disapprobation  of  the  "vast  mechanisms"  and 
other  alleged  covenant  proposals  is  very  evident,  as  is  your 
desire  for  "simplicities"  and  not  complexities.  Would  you 
tell  us  in  your  next  issue  what  are  those  "simpler  and  safer 
ways"  to  which  you  allude.  If  you  dislike  or  distrust  the 
Wilson  plan,  formulate  and  publish  your  more  desirable 
scheme.  The  world  will  gladly  hear  it,  for  "the  world  makes 
way  for  the  man  who  knows  whither  he  is  going." 
.  One  simple  plan  would  seem  to  be  for  all  nations  totally  to 
disarm,  and  even  to  this  the  "covenant"  seems  to  trend. 

As  to  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  going  to  war  over  a  "strip 
of  territory,"  bellicose  though  both  nations  may  be,  neither 
would  have  the  hardihood  to  begin  a  war  which  would  in- 
evitably bring  them  into  collision  with  the  forces  of  a  united 
world.  Edward  Berwick. 

[The  simplest  and  best  of  all  ways  for  the  establishment 
of  an  enduring  peace  would  have  been  the  instant  and  in- 
exorable punishment  of  Germany,  with  its  warning  to  all  the 
world  that  no  nation  should  henceforth  commit  such  crimes 
and  escape  Nemesis.  This  method  would  have  been  "simple 
and  safe."  It  is  now  difficult  and  dangerous.  Our  corre- 
spondent may  remind  himself  that  there  are  already  existing 
treaties  of  arbitration  with  three-quarters  of  the  world  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  none  of  them  has  been  broken.  Dis- 
armament is  a  dubious  expedient.  The  second  Balkan  war 
was  fought  almost  without  weapons  except  knives.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  murderous  on  record.  The  hand  grenade  is  the 
most  frightful  of  arms.  It  can  be  made  in  enormous  quantities 
and  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  The  first  Balkan  war  was 
fought  in  the  face  of  solemn  warnings  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many. They  had  no  deterrent  action  whatever.  Nations 
usually  fight  because  they  hate  each  other,  and  not  from  a 
sense  of  self-interest.  There  is  no  more  mischievous  fallacy 
than  the  prevailing  conviction  that  all  human  ills  can  be  cured 
by  the  creation  of  pieces  of  mechanism,  and  particularly  of 
coercive  mechanism.  There  are  some  evils  that  must  be  left 
to  the  dawning  moral  sense  of  humanity,  just  as  there  are 
some  physical  evils  that  must  be  treated  without  drugs. — Ed. 
Argonaut.] 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  from  a  censored  bulletin  that  the 
peace  commissions  are  realizing  something,  that  they  have 
aroused  themselves  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  exactly  a  Sabbath 
calm  that  is  brooding  over  Europe.  It  has  taken  them  some 
fourteen  weeks  to  reach  that  desirable  state  of  mind.  The 
capacity  of  Germany  to  pay  for  the  ruin  that  she  has  caused 
was  just  as  ascertainable  a  year  ago  as  it  is  today,  and  one 
would  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  ascertained.  It  is  true 
that  the  total  of  the  wreckage  continued  to  swell  until  the 
moment  when  the  last  shot  had  been  fired,  but  seeing  that 
there  is  not  money  enough  in  the  world  to  pay  for  the  wreck- 
age, its  complete  assessment  is  not  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  may  be  said  furthermore  that  after  some  fourteen 
weeks  we  have  still  nothing  more  than  a  vague  hint  of  the 
punishment  of  German  criminals.  This,  at  least,  could  have 
been  done  within  a  week.  A  demand  for  their  surrender 
could  have  been  made  at  once.  Whether  it  is  now  possible  to 
do  it  is  somewhat  problematical.  The  men  who  murdered 
Edith  Cavell  are  still  at  liberty.  So  are  the  murderers  of 
Captain  Fryatt.  So  are  the  malefactors  who  tortured  prisoners 
of  war,  who  massacred  women  and  children  by  the  thousand 
in  Belgium,  who  carried  French  and  Belgian  women  into 
slavery,  who  outraged  nuns  and  sisters  of  mercy,  who  piled 
up  their  hecatombs  of  victims  in  the  devastated  regions. 
Very  many  of  them  could  easily  be  identified.  All  these  men 
are  presumably  swaggering  about  Germany  at  this  moment, 
wearing  the  laurel  wreaths  of  heroes,  and  boasting  of  their 
exploits.  Many  of  them  might  have  been  arrested  three 
months  ago.  Many  of  them  must  have  been  in  the  armies 
that  marched  across  the  Rhine  boasting  that  they  had  pre- 
served the  Fatherland.  Their  punishment  would  have  done 
much  to  carry  to  the  German  heart  the  conviction  of  defeat. 
Xow  we  are  told  in  a  casual  bulletin  that  some  one  is  pre- 
paring to  take  some  preliminary  steps  towards  rectifying  this 
monstrous  wrong,  but  whether  this  unofficial  bulletin  is  in- 
tended to  be  more  than  a  sedative  remains  to  be  seen. 


By  way  of  justification  for  these  prognostications,  and  also 
by  way  of  disentangling  current  events  from  the  censured  news 
bulletins,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  new  armistice  terms 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  Poland.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  integrity  of  Poland  has  been  one  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  all  peace  discussions  even  before  the  war  ended. 
It  was  also  one  of  the  Fourteen  Points,  and  it  was  specific- 
ally understood  that  the  reconstituted  Poland  must  include 
the  old  Polish  port  of  Dantzig  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  This  re- 
construction of  the  old  state  of  Poland  was  not  purely  a  meas- 
ure of  beneficence  toward  Poland,  although  beneficence  and 
international  justice  doubtless  played  their  parts  in  the  de- 
mand. Poland  was  to  be  reconstructed  as  a  wall  against 
future  German  aggression  eastward.  Actually  there  were  to 
be  two  walls  continuous  with  one  another.  There  was  to  be 
the  Polish  wall  in  the  north,  and  there  was  to  be  the  Yugo- 
slav wall  in  the  south.  This  would  «roean  a  complete  barrier 
from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea,  a  barrier  of  pacific 
peoples  who  would  yet  be  strong  enough  with  European  sup- 
port to  play  the  part  assigned  to  them.  Keeping  ever  in  mind 
the  central  fact  that  Germany  made  war  upon  the  world  in 
order  to  hew  for  herself  a  road  into  Asia,  and  for  no  other 
reason,  we  shall  see  at  once  why  Poland  and  the  Yugo-Slav 
confederation  were  absolutely  essential  to  the  disbarment  of 
Germany  from  her   old  ambitions. 


In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Arabs,  Venetians,  Genoese, 
and  Florentines  became  famous  for  their  preparation 
of  sweet-s'melling  essences.  France  did  not  become 
acquainted  with  perfumes  until  after  the  Crusades,  and 
it  was  Marie  de  Medicis  who  especially  brought  them 
into  favor.  Makers  of  perfumes  quickly  recognized 
their  good  or  bad  medical  influences.  It  was  remarked 
both  in  Paris  and  London  during  the  cholera  epidemic 
in  the  last  century  that  no  one  engaged  in  the  making 
of  perfumes  was  ever  attacked  by  the  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  scent  of  flowers  has 
a  marked  action  on  the  vocal  cords. 


Liverpool  holds  the  British  ministry  of  munitions 
traffic  "record"  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the  staff  of 
the  forwarding  office  having  handled  6,000,000  tons  of 
traffic  during  the  war. 


A  railroad  in  India  is  experimenting  with  steel  pas- 
senger cars  lined  with  wood,  which  is  insulated  against 
the  heat  of  the  metal  with  asbestos. 


And  when  the  time  shall  come  for  the  asking  and  the 
answering  of  questions,  for  the  bringing  of  hidden  things 
to  light,  we  may  go  a  little  further  back  still,  and  ask  why 
the  German  army  was  allowed  to  cross  the  Rhine  into  Ger- 
many carrying  a  large  part  of  its  weapons  with  it?  It  was 
received  with  the  acclamations  due  to  victors.  Current  pho- 
tographs show  us  these  German  soldiers  literally  and  actuallj* 
crowned  with  laurels  in  the  streets  of  German  towns.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  German  army 
in  the  west,  at  least  the  larger  part  of  it,  could  have  been 
enveloped  and  captured  within  two  or  three  weeks.  That  army 
is  now  in  Germany,  and  we  are  told  that  the  Peace  Congress 
is  about  to  demand  its  demobilization.  Who  can  doubt  that 
its  presence  has  stimulated  the  increasing  impudence  of  the 
German  authorities,  the  arrogance  with  which  the  National 
Assembly  at  Weimar  continues  to  say  what  it  will  do  and  what 
it  will  not  do,  and  to  arrange  for  new  conscript  armies  to  en- 
force its  behests  ? 

Have  we  the  right  to  be  surprised  at  the  attitude  of  the 
National  Assembly  at  Weimar,  at  the  hectoring  utterances  of 
Count  von  Bernstorff  and  the  German  foreign  secretary  ?  Ger- 
many is  in  the  position  of  the  criminal  who  is  allowed  to  strut 
about  in  the  presence  of  the  police,  and  to  discuss  the  disposi- 
tion that  he  intends  to  make  of  his  plunder.  Germany  has 
been  in  that  position  for  three  months,  and  who  shall  say  to 
what  extent  it  is  responsible  for  the  Spartacan  threat  that 
hangs  thicker  and  thicker  like  a  surcharged  cloud  over  Ger- 
many today?  Munich,  we  are  told,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionists,  and  outbreaks  over  a  large  area  are  growing 
ever  more  menacing.  The  Bavarian  premier  has  been  assassi- 
nated, as  well  as  six  other  ministers,  and  no  one  knows 
whether  the  crime  was  committed  by  Spartacides  or  by 
royalists.  Austria  is  in  a  similar  or  even  a  worse  plight. 
No  one  can  say  what  might  have  been  if  other  courses  had 
been  followed,  and  the  undue  attempt  to  do  so  is  among  the 
cheapest  forms  of  criticism.  But  at  least  we  know  that  there 
is  no  such  fatal  inducement  to  disorder  as  uncertainty,  no 
such  dangerous  encouragement  to  criminality  as  a  wavering 
procrastination.  Germany  could  have  been  presented  with 
some  substantial  offer  of  peace  within  seven  days  of  the  first 
armistice,  while  the  Allied  armies  were  at  the  full  tide  of 
their  strength,  and  while  the  German  armies  were  at  the 
full  tide  of  flight  and  disorder.  She  could  have  been  told 
the  approximate  amount  that  she  would  have  to  pay,  and  the 
approximate  areas  that  she  would  have  to  evacuate  in  the  east. 
Then  she  w*ould  have  known  where  she  stood,  and — far 
more  important — she  would  have  known  the  penalties  that 
would  instantly  be  inflicted  in  case  of  resistance.  The  de- 
struction of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  might  have  been  among 
those  penalties.  The  delimitation  of  new  frontiers  could  have 
come  later.  The  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  could 
have  come  last  of  all.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  this  would 
have  been  the  will  and  the  plan  of  the  military  commanders  ? 
And,  finally,  we  may  ask  if  the  militarists  and  royalists  of 
Germany  could  themselves  have  designed  any  procedure  more 
to  their  interests — and,  alternately,  to  the  interests  of  an- 
archy— than  the  procedure  that  has  been  followed  at  Ver- 
sailles?    But  at  least  one  thing  is  growing  increasingly  cer- 


We  know  now  that  in  spite  of  Germany's  acceptance  of  the 
Fourteen  Points  and  of  the  armistice  terms  she  continued  to 
make  war  in  eastern  Europe,  and  to  maintain  her  grip  upon 
West  Prussia,  and  also  upon  Posen  to  the  south.  West 
Prussia,  with  its  one  port  of  Dantzig,  and  Posen  are  parts 
of  Poland,  and  their  present  German  names  must  not  blind 
us  to  that  fact.  They  are  territories  that  Germany  promised 
to  evacuate  and  that  she  now  refuses  to  evacuate.  When 
Foch  was  asked  for  terms  at  the  time  of  the  first  renewal 
of  the  armistice  he  made  those  terms  additionally  heavy  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  Germany  to  comply  with  the  previous 
conditions.  Her  failure  was  in  the  matter  of  the  delivery  of 
munitions  and  also  of  delay  in  evacuating  Poland.  Germany 
accepted  those  second  armistice  terms,  but  she  still  refrained 
from  the  evacuation  of  German  Poland.  In  point  of  fact  she 
said  specifically  that  she  would  not  do  so  and  she  proceeded 
to  make  war  upon  the  Poles,  whom  she  described  as  rebels 
and  treated  as  rebels.  She  bombarded  their-  towns,  and  she 
took  them  by  storm.  She  advanced  her  forces  in  the  direction 
of  Thorn  and  Graudenz,  both  of  them  Polish"  fortresses.  Now 
comes  the  third  armistice,  but  the  matter  is  no  longer  left 
in  the  hands  of  Foch.  It  is  taken  from  his  direction  except 
in  purely  military'  matters,  and  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  of 
civilians.  The  new  terms  have  now  been  handed  to  Germany, 
and  it  is  these  terms  that  will  govern  the  situation  so  long  as 
the  armistice  lives,  or  until  final  peace  conditions  shall  ema- 
nate   from   the   council   at   Versailles. 


To  our  amazement  we  discover  that  these  new  terms  do  not 
demand  the  evacuation  of  the  whole  of  German  Poland,  nor 
indeed  of  any  of  it.  They  demand  no  more  than  that  the 
German  armies  do  not  advance  eastward  of  the  city  of  Posen 
and  they  say  nothing  at  all  of  West  Prussia  and  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Vistula  River,  which  runs  south  and  north  through 
West  Prussia  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  This  leaves  about  one-half 
of  the  province  of  Posen  in  German  hands,  and  the  whole  of 
West  Prussia,  including  Dantzig.  At  the  same  time  the  Poles 
are  ordered  not  to  attack  the  Germans,  although  the  Germans 
are  on  Polish  territory,  and  territory  absolutely  essential  to  a 
reconstructed  Poland,  and  without  which  there  can  be  no  re- 
constructed Poland,  seeing  that  it  would  contain  no  seaport. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  act  of  the  civilian  com- 
mittee is  to  permit  Germany  to  remain,  for  the  present  at 
least,  in  full  control  of  the  whole  of  West  Prussia  (Northern 
Poland)  and  of  one-half  of  Posen  (Central  Poland)  and  with 
the  natural  inference  that  her  future  occupation  of  these 
territories  is  now  sub  judice.  She  must  not  attack  the  Poles 
to  the  east  of  the  new  line,  and  the  Poles  must  not  attack 
her.  We  shall  understand  the  full  significance  of  this  when 
we  remember  the  recent  utterances  of  the  most  responsible 
German  statesmen  to  the  effect  that  a  plebiscite  must  be  taken 
of  all  parts  of  German  Poland  before  they  can  consent  to  an 
evacuation,  but  that,  plebiscite  or  no  plebiscite,  they  will 
never  consent  to  the  evacuation  of  West  Prussia  and  of  Dant- 
zig. The  reason  assigned  is  that  such  an  evacuation  would 
once  more  isolate  East  Prussia,  and,  moreover,  that  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  German  Poland  is  essential  to  the 
keeping  back  of  the  Bolsheviki.  But  the  real  reason  for  the 
German  refusal  is  clear  enough,  and  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  West  Prussia  is  the  German  road  into  Asia,  and  the 
only  German  road  into  Asia,  now  that  the  southern  route 
through  Serbia  has  been  closed.  Moreover,  West  Prussia 
would  be  the  meeting  ground,  the  point  of  coalition,  between 
the  German  armies  and  the  armies  of  the  Bolsheviki,  to  which 
Germany  is  already  looking  for  aid  to  redress  her  wrongs. 
Germany  does  not  want  to  resist  the  Bolshevist  armies.  She 
expects  to  need  them  in  her  business.  She  does  want  to 
resist  Bolshevism,  and  now  the  supreme  task  of  her  states- 
men is  to  resist  Bolshevism — in  Germany,  but  not  elsewhere 
— and  to  woo  and  win  the  Bolshevist  armies  as  allies  to  those 
new  German  conscript  armies  "for  use  in  the  east"  of  which 
we  have  been  notified  by  the  German  National  Assembly  at 
Weimar.  But  why  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles  should 
thus  legitimize  for  a  single  day  a  continued  German  : 
tion    of   German   Poland  after  the   definite   understand:- 
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the  evacuation   of  the  whole  of  Poland  is  one  of  those  ques- 
tions that  the  reader  must  answer  for  himself. 


That  I  am  not  alone  in  my  reading  of  the  gravity  of  this 
new  situation  is -shown  by  the  comment  of  Mr.  Frank  H 
Simonds,  who  telegraphs  from  Paris  on  February  19th.  Mr. 
Simonds  says :  "Russia  is  a  chaos  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
Allies  to  deal  with.  They  have  recognized  this  and  pracdcally 
have  abandoned  Russia  to  Bolshevism.  Nothing  seems  more 
certain  than  that  Bolshevik  Russia  and  Germany  will  ulti- 
mately draw  together,  and  that  the  vast  resources  of  Russia 
will  be  ordered  and  organized  by  Germany  unless  a  powerful 
Polish  barrier  state  is  placed  between  the  Germans  and  Bol- 
sheviks. To  make  a  strong  Poland  it  is  essential  not  only 
that  the  Poles  of  Austria  and  Russia  should  be  united,  but 
that  there  should  be  also  included  in  the  frontiers  of  the 
new  state  four  or  five  million  Poles  of  Germany  and  that 
this  new  state  should  have  the  old  Polish  port  of  Dantzig 
on  the  Baltic.  But  the  creation  of  such  a  Polish  state  is 
clearly  undesirable  for  the  Bolsheviks,  who  are  seeking  to 
overrun  Europe  with  their  doctrines  of  anarchy,  and  for  the 
Germans,  who  would  not  only  lose  direct  access  to  Russia,  but 
also  see  their  eastern  territories  mutilated  and  that  condition 
restored  which  led  Frederick  the  Great  to  engineer  the  first 
partition  in  Poland."  Mr.  Simonds  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
constantly  worsening  situation  in  Poland.  For  two  months, 
he  says,  there  was  a  disposition  in  Paris  to  forget  all  about 
Germany,  but  this  assertion  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the 
French  representatives,  who  never  at  any  time  forgot  Ger- 
many, but  who  were  not  permitted  to  present  their  bill  and 
to  demand  its  instant  payment.  And  now  three  months  have 
elapsed  and  "we  have  been  still  going  on  from  week  to  week 
and  month  to  month  permitting  Germany  to  regain  her 
strength,  her  courage,  and  to  return  to  her  old  pathways  while 
Allied  morale  has  been  weakening."  But  in  this  day  of  small 
mercies  we  may  at  least  congratulate  ourselves  upon  some- 
thing. Germany,  having  been  ordered  to  evacuate  Posen,  and 
having  tacitly  consented  to  do  so,  is  now  ordered  not  to 
maintain  her  grip  upon  more  than  half  of  it,  while  the  Poles 
have  been  similarly  ordered  not  to  eject  the  Germans  from 
Polish  territory.  But  will  Germany  obey  the  injunction?  And 
suppose  she  does  not  obey  it  ?  In  that  case  it  will  presumably 
be  necessary  to  wave  the  magic  wand  once  more. 


West  Prussia  was  annexed  by  Prussia  in  1793  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who  resented  certain  reforms 
introduced  into  the  government  of  Poland  and  calculated  to 
give  strength  to  that  government.  This  was  the  second  par- 
tition, and  it  was  to  be  followed  by  a  third  partition,  and 
the  complete  disappearance  of  Poland  as  an  independent  state. 
The  treaty  that  concluded  this  second  partition  gave  Dantzig 
and  Thorn  to  Prussia,  as  well  as  parts  of  Ingavia  and  Masovia. 
Russia  took  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine,  as  well  as  parts  of 
Volhynia  and  Podlesia.     Austria  did  not  share  in  the  second 

partition.  

Thus  we  see  something  of  the  extent  to  which  the  expansion 
of  Prussia  at  the  cost  of  the  Slavs  has  been  the  central  item 
in  the  German  creed,  and  it  is  a  creed  held  today  by  Germany 
as  passionately  as  ever  it  was.  Having  stolen  Poland  from 
the  Slavs,  Germany  proceeded  ruthlessly  to  digest  it  and  to 
obliterate  its  nationality.  Under  Bismarck  it  was  made  illegal 
to  use  the  Polish  language.  Polish  towns  and  streets  received 
German  names.  Letters  and  telegrams  unless  addressed  in 
German  were  destroyed.  German  officials  were  not  allowed  to 
live  in  houses  owned  by  Poles,  and  the  German  language  was 
made  compulsory  in  the  schools,  even  for  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion. Wholesale  expulsions  became  the  order  of  the  day, 
as  though  Germany  had  foreseen  .the  time  when  the  "self- 
determination  of  peoples"  should  become  an  axiom  to  which 
she  might  confidently  appeal.  Thirty  thousand  Polish  Slavs 
were  expelled  as  recently  as  1885.  The  estates  of  the  Polish 
nobles  were  purchased  and  sold  to  Germans,  and  with  a 
stipulation  that  they  should  not  be  sold  again  to  Poles.  But 
the  dispossessed  Poles  flocked  to  the  cities,  where  they  banded 
themselves  together  even  more  firmly  against  German  tyranny. 
Prince  von  Biilow  in  a  book  recently  published  says  of  the 
Poles  and  of  German  policy  toward  them :  "In  the  struggle 
between  nationalities  one  nation  is  the  hammer  and  the  other 
the  anvil.  One  is  the  victor  and  the  other  the  vanquished." 
The  German  government  still  intends  to  be  the  hammer  and  it 
intends  that  Poland  shall  be  the  anvil.  Sidney  Cosyn. 

San  Francisco,  February  26,   1919. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Holdings  of  the  United  States  Steel  common  stock 
in  the  hands  of  investors  at  the  close  of  last  year 
amounted  to  3,013,662  shares,  This  compares  with 
2,852,741  shares  in  the  name  of  individuals  at  the  close 
of  the  September  quarter.  The  increase  of  investment 
holdings  reduced  materially  the  number  of  shares  held 
by  brokerage  concerns.  On  December  31st  brokers  had 
in  their  possession'  2,069,363  shares  of  common,  com- 
pared with  2,230,284  shares  on  September  30th  of  last 
year.  From  December  31,  1916,  to  the  close  of  1918 
the  number  of  shares  held  by  investors  increased 
881,073.  Foreign  holdings  of  the  common  stock  de- 
creased during  the  last  quarter  of  1918,  the  figures  on 
December  31st  having  been  491,580,  compared  with 
496,609  shares  on  September  30th.  The  trend  toward 
greater  investment  holding  of  the  preferred  stock  was 
also  evident,  although  the  change  was  not  so  marked 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  as  in  the  common. 


Pede  Cottage,  the  scene  of  George  Eliot's  novel  and 
the  original  home  of  "Adam  Bede,"  situated  on  Roston 
Common,  Derbyshire,  was  recently  sold  by  auction  for 
f.5  15.  The. cottage  still  has  the  building  attached  which 
f<  rmed  the  workshop  of  Adam  and  Se<-h  Bede. 


Miss  Jackson,  mayoress  of  Rochester,  England,  has 
five  brothers,  each  of  whom  has  been  mayor  of  an  Eng- 
lish town. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Mr.  Handley  Page, 
the  inventor  of  the  giant  aeroplane  used  so  successfully 
in  the  war,  is  said  to  be  his  youth.  He  is  only  thirty- 
three,  but  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  aviation,  his  earliest 
aviation  experiences  going  back  to  twelve  years  ago— 
three  years  before  Bleriot  made  his  first  cross-Channel 
flight. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  of  England  was  a  long 
way  behind  his  Coalition  Unionist  opponents  in  the 
recent  contest  for  the  two  seats  for  Oxford  University, 
and  narrowly  escaped  forfeiting  his  £150  nomination 
fee.  The  deposit  is  forfeited  by  a  candidate  should  he 
fail  to  poll  an  eighth  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
recorded,  the  object  being  to  ban  frivolous  candi- 
datures. 

Katherine  Stevenson,  secretary  to  Lloyd-George, 
lives  and  works  in  a  beautiful  house  selected  by  the 
British  premier  for  his  residence  during  the  Peace 
Conference.  A  recent  interviewer  said  of  her:  "Miss 
Stevenson  does  the  private  and  most  personal  work  ol 
the  premier,  but  she  seems  to  have  remained  calm  and 
unaffected.  She  looks  about  twenty-three  and  can't  be 
much  older,  though- she  was  appointed  as  the  premier's 
secretary  early  in  the  war  and  has  kept  the  post  ever 
since." 

Premier  Clemenceau  of  France  rises  every  morning, 
summer  and  winter,  at  6  o'clock.  When  his  valet  knocks 
at  his  door  to  bring  him  the  papers  M.  Clemenceau  is 
already  awake.  The  bell  of  the  school  adjoining  his 
house  has  awakened  him.  And  while  he  reads  his  cook 
brings  his  breakfast;  which  usually  includes  eggs.  At 
8  o'clock  his  physical  culture  professor  rings.  When 
he  was  younger  M.  Clemenceau  was  an  expert  horse- 
man and  a  redoubtable  fencer.  Nowadays  Swedish 
gymnastics  keep  him  strong  and  supple.  For  half  an 
hour  the  professor,  M.  Leroy,  who  comes  every  day 
except  Sunday,  makes  his  pupil  go  through  rhythmic 
movements. 

Sir  Edward  Poynter,  the  famous  painter  who  recently 
resigned  as  president  of  the  British  Royal  Academy, 
says  that  he  always  took  expert  advice  on  any  tech- 
nical construction  contained  in  his  pictures,  because  of 
a  bad  mistake  he  made  when  painting  his  first  success, 
"Israel  in  Egypt."  An  engineer,  who  happened  to  see 
a  rough  sketch  of  the  picture,  proved  to  him,  on  scien- 
tific principles,  that  the  number  of  slaves  represented 
as  dragging  a  large  mass  of  stone  could  not  possibly 
move  it.  "You  must  double  the  number  of  your  slaves," 
he  said  to  the  artist.    And  he  did. 

Senator  Knute  Nelson  of  Minnesota  was  in  the 
American  army  before  he  became  an  American  citizen, 
won  his  stripes  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  on  the 
field  of  battle,  lay  all  day  helpless  from  a  wound  after 
the  fight  at  Port  Hudson,  Louisiana,  and  spent  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  war  in  a  Confederate  prison.  Since 
he  went  home  he  has  been  almost  continuously  in  the 
public  service  in  some  way  or  other — as  a  member  of 
the  legislatures  first  of  Wisconsin  and  then  of  Minne- 
sota, as  public  prosecutor,  as  member  of  Congress,  and 
finally  as  senator.  Today  he  is  the  oldest  man  in  the 
Senate. 

Queen  Mary's  favorite  hostess,  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  has  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  the  king 
and  queen  more  often  than  any  other  person  in  Eng- 
land. She  went  out  with. the  queen  to  the  Durbar;  and, 
as  mistress  of  the  robes,  was  the  nearest  attendant  of 
the  queen  on  state  occasions,  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  maids  of  honor.  When  Queen  Victoria  was  young 
and  impressionable  the  ministry  of  the  day  was  very 
careful  that  the  mistress  of  the  robes,  or  at  least  her 
husband,  should  be  of  their  own  way  of  political  think- 
ing. But  the  politics  of  the  mistress  of  the  robes  does 
not  matter  so  much  in  the  case  of  a  queen  consort. 

Mayor  Ole  Hanson  of  Seattle,  who  quelled  the  recent 
universal  strike  by  prompt  action,  is  a  good  business 
man  and  has  accumulated  a  comfortable  fortune.  He 
has  a  beautiful  home  on  Capitol  Hill,  in  Seattle's 
choicest  residence  district,  and  is  represented  in  many 
of  the  city's  leading  business  enterprises.  He  belongs 
to  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Club,  and  at  all  times  has  been  active  in  business  coun- 
sels. He  is  a  fighter  who  never  compromises.  As  he 
says,  "one  can  not  compromise  with  wrong.  The  right 
thing  is  always  the  best  thing  to  do."  He  is  a  coiner 
of  phrases.  Among  his  epigrams  is:  "A  man  who 
will  not  leave  his  party  for  the  good  of  his  country 
should  be  forced  to  leave  his  country  for  the  good  of 
all  parties," 

Johan  Bojer,  the  Scandinavian  novelist,  is  one  of  a 
group  of  Norwegian  writers  who  came  to  the  front  in 
the  'nineties.  He  is  best  known  to  English  readers  as 
the  author  of  the  striking  novel,  "The  Power  of  a  Lie." 
His  first  books  showed  the  influence  of  Zola.  In  France 
he  became  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  northern 
novelists.  Since  then  Johan  Bojer  has  changed,  but 
not,  thinks  the  London  Times,  essentially.  He  has 
transferred  his  admiration  from  Zola  to  Knut  Hamsun. 
He  has  given  up  his  satire  of  Norwegian  politics,  and 
in  a  remarkable  novel,  "The  Power  of  Faith,"  he  in- 


vestigated some  of  the  deepest  problems  which  afflict 
the  half-emancipated  conscience  of  the  Norwegian 
peasant. 

Lord  Halsbury,  the  British  ex-chancellor,  who  re- 
cently passed  his  ninety-third  birthday,  is  fond  of 
telling  a  little  incident  that  occurred  to  him  some  years 
ago.  Even  now  he  has  the  face  of  a  fighter,  but  in  his 
younger  days  his  firm  lips,  clear  eyes,  and  sturdiness 
led  many  to  think  that  fighting  was  his  profession.  On 
one  occasion  he  discovered  a  crowd  round  the  door  of 
the  hotel  in  which  he  was  staying  during  the  hearing  of 
a  case  in  a  northern  town,  and  great  was  his  delight 
when  he  overheard  one  of  the  natives  remark  to  a  com- 
panion :  "Eh,  but  he's  a  fine  man !  I'd  like  to  see  him 
fecht !"  His  lordship  had  been  taken  for  a  well-known 
pugilist  of  the  day. 

Sir  George  Younger  is  the  man  who  has  been  mainly 
responsible  for  organizing  the  great  Coalition  election 
in  England.  He  began  his  business  career  early  in  life, 
for  he  was  only  seventeen  when,  owing  to  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the 
Alloa  brewing  business  which  bears  his  name.  He  was 
first  returned  to  Parliament  in  1906.  Sir  George's 
favorite  story  is  one  against  the  Coalition.  It  concerns 
a  Coalition  candidate  who  called  upon  a  doubtful  sup- 
porter and  expressed  the  hope  of  having  his  support  at 
the  poll.  "Coalition  candidate,  are  yer?"  demanded  the 
man.  "Me  vote  Coalition !  Why,  the  Coalition  reminds 
me  of  a  pike  in  a  pond.  He'll  swallow  a  dace,  a  roach, 
and  a  barbel — and  he'll  cal  it  'coalition.'  But  them  in- 
side '11  call  it  'absorption.'  " 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Morality. 

We  can  not  kindle  when  we  will 

The  fire  which  in  the  heart  resides; 

The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still, 
In  mystery  our  soul  abides. 

But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  will'd 

Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfill'd. 

With   aching  hands   and   bleeding   feet 
We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone ; 

We  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 

Of  the  long  day,  and  wish   'twere   done. 

Not  till  the  hours  of  light  return 

All  we  have  built  do  we  discern. 

Then,  when  the  clouds  are  off  the  soul, 
When  thou  dost  bask  in  Nature's  eye. 

Ask,  how  she  view'd  thy  self-control, 
Thy   struggling,   task'd  morality — 

Nature,  whose  free,  light,  cheerful  air, 

Oft  made  thee,  in  thy  gloom,  despair. 

And  she,  whose  censure  thou  dost  dread, 
Whose  eye  thou  wast  afraid  to  seek, 

See,  on  her  face  a  glow  is  spread, 
A  strong  emotion  on  her  cheek  ! 

"Ah,  child!"  she  cries,  "that  strife  divine, 

Whence  was  it,  for  it  is  not  mine  ? 

"There  is  no  effort  on  my  brow — 

I  do  not  strive,  I  do  not  weep ; 
I  rush  with  the  swift  spheres  and  glow 

In  joy,  and  when  I  will,  I  sleep. 
Yet  that  severe,  that  earnest  air, 
I  saw,  I  felt  it  once — but  where  ? 

"I   knew   not  yet   the  gauge   of  time, 

Nor  wore  the  manacles  of  space; 
I  felt  it  in  some  other  clime, 

I  saw  it  in  some  other  place. 
'Twas  when  the  heavenly  house  I  trod, 
And  lay  upon  the  breast  of  God." 

— Matthew  Arnold. 


To  Virgil. 
Roman  Virgil,  thou  that  singest  Ilion's  lofty  temples  robed  in 

fire, 
Ilion  falling,  Rome  arising,  wars,  and  filial  faith,  and  Dido's 

pyre; 

Landscape-lover,    lord    of    language    more    than    he    that    sang 

the  Works  and  Days, 
All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy  flashing  out  from  many  a  golden 

phrase ; 

Thou  that  singest  wheat  and  woodland,  tilth  and  vineyard,  hive 

and  horse  and  herd  ; 
All   the   charm   of   all   the   Muses   often   flowering  in   a  lonely 

word ; 

Poet    of   the    happy    Tityrus   piping   underneath    his    beechen 

bowers ; 
Poet    of    the    poet-satyr    whom    the    laughing   shepherd   bound 

with  flowers; 

Chanter  of  the  PolHo,  glorying  in  the  blissful  years  again  tp 
tp  be, 

Summers  pf  the  snakeless  meadow,  unlaborious  earth  and  oar- 
less  sea; 

Thou  that  seest  Universal  Nature  moved  by  Universal  Mind  ; 
Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness  at  the  doubtful  doom  of  human 

kind; 

Light  among  the  vanish'd  ages;  star  that  gildest  yet  this  phan^ 

torn  shore ; 
Golden  branch  amid  the  shadows,  kings  and  realms  that  pass 

to  rise  no  more ; 

Now  thy  Forum  roars  no  longer,   fallen  every  purple   Caesar's 

dome — 
Tho'    thine    ocean-roll    of   rhythm   sound   forever    of    Imperial 

Rome — 

Now  the  Rome  of  slaves  hath  perish'd,  and  the  Rome  of  free- 
men   holds    her   place, 

I,  from  out  the  Northern  Island  sunder'd  once  from  all  the 
human  race, 

I   salute   thee,    Mantovano,   I   that   loved   thee  since   my  day 

began, 
Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure  ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of 

man.  — Tennyson. 


March  1,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


INSIDE  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Lewis  Einstein  Describes  Life  in  the  Turkish  Capital  During 
the  War. 


Lewis  Einstein's  position  as  special  agent  of  the 
American  embassy  in  Constantinople  gave  him  unusual 
opportunities  to  witness  the  true  inwardness  of  Turkish 
administration,  or  rather  maladministration  and  tradi- 
tion. The  Gallipoli  campaign,  the  Armenian  massacres, 
the  hoodwinking  of  the  populace  by  German  propa- 
gandists, the  sudden  rise  to  power  of  Enver  Pasha, 
his  megalomania,  the  plans  against  the  Suez  Canal — all 
these  important  stages  of  the  world  war  Mr.  Einstein 
briefly  records  for  the  future  historian's  more  elaborate 
description.     Of  Enver's  influence  we  learn: 

At  the  War  Office  no  one  save  Enver  dares  take  the 
slightest  responsibility,  and  the  latter  is  hardly  ever  there. 
He  is  at  the  palace,  or  on  manoeuvres,  or  on  some  inspection, 
and  things  are  at  a  standstill  while  he  is  away.  He  is  no 
longer  the  modest  young  officer  fresh  from  Macedonia  I  knew 
in  1908,  who  blushed  professionally  when  praised  as  a  "hero 
of  liberty."  The  Bulgarian  minister  calls  him  "the  Prophet 
of  the  Prophet,"  and  on  either  side  of  his  desk  at  the  War 
Office   hang  portraits   of  Napoleon   and   Frederick   the   Great! 

Of  the  part  the  Germans  played  in  preparing  Turkey 
for  the  war  and  of  the  leading  role  assigned  to  them  the 
writer  of  this  journal  tells  us: 

The  Germans,  however,  have  charge  of  all  the  technical 
departments,  which  fortunately  for  the  Turks  run  smoothly. 
"Deutschland  iiber  Allah"  they   say   here. 

The  author  gives  us  a  characteristic  specimen  of 
Oriental  despotism,  very  amusing  and  very  typical  of 
Turkish  misrule: 

The  director  of  the  Bon  Marche  called  here  this  morning  at 
the  embassy.  The  police  entered  his  premises  yesterday  and 
seized  some  French  toy  soldiers.  Today  he  was  asked  to  sign 
a  paper  by  which  he  acknowledged  that  French  uniforms, 
flags,  and  military  emblems  had  been  found  in  his  posses- 
sion. Word  will  be  sent  to  Bedri,  the  chief  of  police,  not 
to  allow  his  men  to  make  themselves  ridiculous.  When  I  men- 
tioned it  at  dinner  at  the  C.'s,  Munir  Bey  flared  up  and  said 
it  was  impossible. 

There  is  quite  a  sprinkling  of  diplomatic  humor  and 
good  sense  throughout  the  diary: 

I  walked  back  with  G.,  who  has  the  shrewd  common  sense 
and  simplicity  one  so  often  finds  in  Italians.  His  phrase- 
ology always  amuses  me.  When  he  spoke  of  the  Roumanians 
going  to  war  he  said  they  reminded  him  of  those  choruses 
at  the  opera,  singing,  "Partiamo,  Partiamo,"  but  never  leav- 
ing. Without  idealism  or  lofty  views,  he  has  very  real  kind- 
ness. 

The  Oriental  imagination,  plastic  and  impressionable 
at  all  times,  becomes  abnormally  so  in  the  stress  and 
excitement  of  war.  The  Turkish  potentates  know  how 
to  use  this  soul  attribute  rightly: 

The  streets  are  full  of  people  carrying  weapons  to  the 
police  stations,  for  the  new  law  requiring  denunciation  calls 
for  the  death  penalty.  People  live  in  terror  of  the  authorities, 
and  the  authorities  in  terror  of  the  people. 

Today  the  Tanine  began  the  first  of  a  series  of  sensational 
revelations.  An  alleged  plot  hatched  between  Kitchener  and 
Venizelos,  the  cavass  of  the  Greek  legation,  and  the  Armenians, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  well-known  Turkish  conspirators,  like 
Sherif  and  Sabaheddine.  The  English  government  is  charged 
with  offering  a  reward  of  £20,000  for  the  murder  of  Talaat 
Thanks  to  the  sharpness  of  the  chief  of  police,  Bedri,  the  plot 
was  thwarted.  Some  of  the  junior  officials  at  the  Greek  lega- 
tion are  mentioned,  by  name  as  implicated.  For  the  present 
they  have  merely  pounced  on  the  Armenians. 

A  few  days  later  the  author  tells  us  of  a  surprise  visit 
.   paid  by  a  British  submarine  and  of  the  damage  that  it 
did: 

The  day's  excitement  has  been  provided  by  an  English  sub- 
marine. Yesterday  this  stopped  a  tug,  but  allowed  the  crew 
to  go  on  shore.  These  brought  the  news,  so  the  Turks  placed 
artillery  at  Tope  Hane,  Seraglio  Point,  and  other  positions 
commanding  the  port,  and  published  in  the  morning  news- 
papers a  bulletin  that  gun  practice  would  take  place,  in  order 
to  explain  their  possible  firing.  The  submarine  came  up  at 
twenty  minutes  to  1  o'clock  about  300  yards  from  where  the 
Scorpion  (the  American  guardship)  lay  moored,  and  was  im- 
mediately fired  at  by  the  shore  batteries.  It  shot  off  two 
torpedoes.  The  first  missed  a  transport  by  about  fifty  yards, 
the  second  struck  the  Stamboul  fair,  passing  under  a  barge 
moored  alongside,  which  blew  up.  The  Stamboul  had  a  gap 
of  twenty  feet  on  her  waterline,  but  did  not  sink.  She  was 
promptly  towed  toward  Beshiktash  to  lie  at  the  bottom  in 
shallow  water. 

The  Turks  followed  the  Germans  blindly,  not  on\y 
in  actual  warfare,  but  in  their  relative  sentiments  to- 
wards the  belligerent  nations: 

I  called  in  the  afternoon  on  Z.  Pasha.  He  looked  almost 
unchanged  from  when  I  first  knew  him  nine  years  ago — the 
same  courteous,  impassive,  and  wooden  Turkish  gentleman 
of  the  old  school.  We  spoke  mostly  of  personalities  and 
generalities,  for  I  did  not  like  to  tread  on  controversial  ground. 
But  he  expressed  a  curious  wish  that  the  war  would  end,  no 
matter  how.  Like  all  Turks  of  his  training,  he  is  little  in 
sympathy  with  the  present  set.  When  I  remarked  that  many 
who  once  spoke  English  seem  now  to  have  forgotten  it,  he 
said  it  would  be  the  same  for  French  if  they  could,  but  after 
the  war  knowledge  would  return.  Yet  there  is  far  less  hatred 
for  the  French  here  owing  to  German  influence.  Gopperi, 
the  German  councillor,  told  me  that  when  he  was  at  the  war 
the  soldiers  had  only  sympathy  for  the  French,  hatred  for 
the  English,  contempt  for  the  Russians.  When  I  remarked 
that  this  hatred  was  mostly  behind  the  lines,  he  said  it  was 
the  same  at  the  front.  It  was  due,  he  thought,  to  the  non- 
chalant demeanor  of  English  officers  when  brought  in  as 
prisoners. 

The  frequent  reports  of  the  Armenian  massacres, 
which  have  shaken  civilized  humanity  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  Mr.  Einstein  confirms  to  be  true: 

The  reports  about  the  Armenians  have  now  come  in  from 
every  consul  in  the  interior;  no  longer  hearsay,  but  direct — 
terrible  in  their  grim  tragedy.  At  Harput  our  consul  lately 
saw  the  deported  during  the  halt  there,  and  related  that  noth- 
ing could  equal  their  misery.  He  spoke  to  three  sisters  edu- 
cated here  and  speaking  English.     They  belonged  to  the  richest 


family  of  Erzeroum,  and  when  ordered  to  go  they  had  with 
them  horses  and  valuables.  At  that  time  their  family  con- 
sisted of  twenty-five  members.  Eleven  of  these  had  already 
been  murdered  before  their  eyes  on  the  roadside,  and  the 
oldest  remaining  male  representative  was  only  eight  years  of 
age.  They  had  been  stripped  of  everything  by  the  Kurds  and 
left  literally  naked,  till  their  very  guards  had  to  borrow  shirts 
for  them  from  the  women  of  a  Turkish  village.  About  five 
hundred  formed  this  caravan,  mostly  women  and  children,  for 
nearly  all  the  men  had  already  been  killed.  They  had  been 
two  months  on  the  road.  The  government  doled  them  out  a 
pittance  of  food,  for  which  they  fought  like  wild  beasts.  The 
women  would  beg  passers-by  to  take  their  children,  so  that 
they  at  least  might  not  starve.  And  at  every  halt  Turks  would 
be  invited  to  select  such  woman  as  they  preferred,  and  would 
often  come  attended  by  physicians  to  inspect  these.  The  fate 
of  the  men  is  simpler.  They  are  led  away  at  night  into  neigh- 
boring valleys  and  shot  down  in  cold  blood  by  their  guards, 
who  finish  them  with  their  bayonets.  The  murder  of 
Armenians  has  become  almost  a  sport,  and  one  Turkish  lady 
passing  one  of  these  caravans,  and  thinking  she,  too,  would 
relish  killing  an  Armenian,  on  the  guards'  invitation  took  out 
a  revolver  and  shot  the  first  poor  wretch  she  saw.  The  whole 
policy  of  extermination  transcends  one's  capacity  for  indig- 
nation. It  has  been  systematic  in  its  atrocious  cruelty,  even 
to  the  extent  of  throwing  the  blame  for  the  murders  on  the 
Kurds,  who  are  instigated  by  the  government  to  lie  in  wait 
in  order  to  kill  and  pillage.  Its  horrors  would  be  unbelievable 
if  less  universally  attested.  For  scientific  cruelty  and  butch- 
ery it  remains  without  precedent.  The  Turks  have  willfully 
destroyed  the  greatest  source  of  economic  wealth  in  their 
country.  In  three  months'  time  they  have  done  more  damage 
than  years  of  war  could  have  caused.  The  persecution  is  mad- 
ness, but  one  wonders  when  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come, 
and  if  it  is  close  enough  at  hand  still  to  save  the  few  rem- 
nants of  this  wretched  community. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  told  that  the  Turks  fre- 
quently deviate  into  humanity  and  that  in  many  respects 
their  treatment  of  prisoners  compared  favorably  with 
the  usual  practice  of  their  allies  in  this  respect.  Thus 
the  author  tells  us  that  on  August  14th  he  visited  the 


has  it  that  800  officers  were  taken  prisoners.  But  the  official 
communique  alludes  only  to  the  number  of  the  dead,  and  is 
by  no  means  specific  in  its  detail.  There  are  some  here  who 
think  the  victory  a  bluff,  intended  to  mask  the  enormous 
Turkish  losses,  for  the  wounded  are  again  arriving  in  vast 
numbers.  There  is  no  claim  made  to  even  a  single  British 
trench  captured.  Talaat  today  did  not  look  like  a  man  who 
had  heard  particularly  cheering   news. 

What  is  certain  is  the  departure  from  the  Golden  Horn  of 
a  new  giant  German  submarine,  the  U  54,  over  two  hundred 
feet  long,  and  with  complete  wireless  apparatus.  No  one 
suspected  its  presence  here,  though  I  had  heard  some  time 
ago  that  the  Germans  were  awaiting  an  accession  of  sub- 
marine strength.  There  is  also  said  to  be  a  new  English 
submarine  in  the  Marmora,  which  had  dived  under  the  bar- 
rage in  the  Narrows.  All  Turkish  navigation  was  stopped 
the  other  day  for  fear  of  it,  but  much-needed  munitions  have, 
I  hear,   been   sent  down  on  a  hospital   ship. 

The  U  54  turns  out  to  be  our  old  friend  the  U  51,  with 
another  number  painted  over  it  to  give  the  impression  of  a 
newly-arrived  ship.  The  circumstances  attending  her  dc 
parture  were  sufficiently  public  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
there  was  reason  for  it.  One  hears  more  and  more  that  the 
great  victory  at  the  Dardanelles  was  a  bluff  intended  to  con- 
ceal the  loss  of  positions  and  men.  There  are  even  rumors 
that  Essad  Pasha,  who  commands  at  Ari  Bournu,  has  been 
captured — but  of  this  no   confirmation. 

Among  the  recent  Armenian  deportees  was  a  very  wealthy 
merchant,  one  Ipramazian,  whose  case  was  the  more  astonish- 
ing as  he  had  been  regarded  as  a  personal  friend  of  Talaat 
and  Enver.  Even  Bedri  expressed  regret  at  being  obliged  to 
carry  out  the  sentence  against  a  man  to  whom  he  felt  per- 
sonally indebted.  The  Turks  had  begun  by  requisitioning  his 
merchandise  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  value  and 
then  deported  him.  Next  came  official  news  of  his  death  on 
August  10th,  and  the  authorities  here  placed  seals  over  all  his 
possessions.  His  brothers  protested  on  the  ground  that  their 
business  was  that  of  a  firm  and  not  an  individual,  when  to 
their  surprise  they  received  a  letter  from  him  written  on 
August  11th,  the  day  after  his  supposed  official  death! 

The  Germans  were  suspicious  of  all  other  nationali- 
ties represented  in  Constantinople  and  very  anxious  to 


Harbie  hospital  in  search  of  some  wounded  Australians   ,         ,r 

j  -vt        •%    1      j  1  keep  their  own  people  to  themselves,  separate  not  only 

and  New  Zealanders:  \£     r   ,,         ,.     f     %  ,,  ,-  -/,      \  •  ,    ,,  J 

I  from  the  subjects  of  the  nations  with  which  they  were 

The  Turks  are  very  proud  of  being  able  at  last  to  produce    at  war    but  even  from  neutrals,   so  that  they  actually 
some  prisoners,   and   showing  how  well   they  look  after  these,  i_-lm.   j   xi_      r-  -j      i.     *.  ■  a         *j.i 

for    the    reports    of    murdering    the    wounded    had    ended    by    prohibited   the   German   residents  to   associate  with  any 
vexing  them.     Of  the  fifteen,  three  were  bad  cases,   and   may  ,  but  their  own  people: 
not  recover.     One  presented  a  horrible   dropsical  appearance, 
and    suffered    from    a    bullet    wound    received   while    lying    on 


the  ground,  which  penetrated  his  lung  and  came  out  through 
the  small  of  his  back ;  but  he  was  already  better,  after  life 
had  been  despaired  of.  The  wounded  with  whom  I  spoke 
were   confident   and   cheerful,    certain   of-  final    success.      They 


In  Stamboul,  near  the  Sublime  Porte,  I  bought  some 
Turkish  post-cards — one  of  the  Sultan  as  the  liberator  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  the  other  a  reproduction  of  a  Mutiny  picture, 
where  Sepoys  are  blown  from  the  mouth  of  cannon — this  to 
give   the   Turkish   soldiers   an   idea  of  how   the   English   treat 


were  proud  of  themselves  as  Australians,  and  thought  they  their  prisoners.  Doubtless  the  Germans  brought  here  a  photo- 
had  done  their  share.  "They  say  we  were  better  than  the  ^raph  of  the  original  for  they  have  done  their  best  to  stir 
English,"  one  pale  lad,  with  a  bullet  through  his  leg,  re-  UP  hatr?d'  At.  tthe  .S,erma"  fmh^  they .  a"  "<*  eveD 
marked.     He  had  fallen  in  a  bayonet  charge  at  the  foot  of  *n™ed  t0„ais0^ate  S^-i^^J^^!^,?*  ^,rSn 

com- 


Hill  781,   and   owed  his  life  to   shamming  death.     His  com-  pa_thl=sV    ^TV™       :  '       f.  submlt|,to  "}<:  m'u"ct'™, 

rades    around    him,    who    had    been    left   there    wounded,    had  which  forbids  her  coming  to  our  house.     She  told  me  herself 

all  been  bayoneted,  like  hundreds  of  others,  he  told  me.     He  that  she.IS  c.ons}™tiy  belnf  warned  against  us.     The  Germans 

himself  was  finally  pulled  into  a  Turkish  trench  by  an  officer.  here  maintain  their  own  clan  and  associate  with  no  one  else 

He  had  been  stripped  of  everything,  but  the  officer  gave  him  .      . 

a  pair  of  boots.     Three  times  his  few  belongings  were  taken  treely* 

from  him,  and  as  often  new  ones  given,  for  the  Turks  were  J      The   effect   of   the   Turkish   government's   allegiance 


that  she  is  constantly  being  warned  against  us.     The  Germans 

here  maintain  their  own  clan  and  associate  wit 

not  even  the  Austrians,   who   are   far  more   sociable   and  mix 


extraordinary   in  this.      One   moment   they   will   murder  wan- 


to  the  Hohenzollern's  masters  was  disastrous  both  to 


tonly,  and  the  next  surprise  every  one  by  their  kindness. 
Thus  when  the  first  English  submarine  prisoners  were  led  into  the  country  and  to  its  rulers.  It  was  a  policy  of  reck- 
the  hospital  at  Chanak,  shivering  in  thier  wet  clothes,  the  less  adventure,  the  price  of  which  was  political  anni- 
Turkish  wounded  called  them  guests  and  insisted  on  their  hilation  Whatever  remnants  of  Turkish  sovereignty 
being  given  everything  new,  and  such  few  delicacies  as  they  ^  .  ,  .,  ^,  ...  ,  ,  ,,  .  ..  f:  . 
possessed.  At  the  Harbie  hospital  the  men  were  in  good  may  yet  be  left>  they  wlU  °nly  be  abIe  t0  continue  their 
hands.  I  reassured  them  about  their  fate  as  prisoners,  but  existence  thanks  to  the  mercies  and  to  the  leniency  of 
warned  them  to  be  careful  of  what  they  said— for  their  opinion  the  Allies,  who,  unlike  Turkey's  former  friend  and  pro- 
of the  Turkish  soldiery  was  not  very  high.                                       ,  ^^  knQW   h{JW  {Q  be   generous   an(j  k;nd  to   a   falIen 

The  boastfulness  of  the  Germans  and  their  tendency  foe_  mmdflll  of  humanity's  best  traditions,  which,  while 

to  bluff  by  a  studiedcocksureness  is  forcibly  illustrated  we  are  sitting  ;n  judgment)  bid  us  temper  justice  with 


by  an  entry  in  Mr.  Einstein's  diary,  which — as  if  by  an 
irony  of  fate — is  immediately  followed  by  a  confession 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  English  merit  all  the  more 
interesting  because  it  comes  from  the  lips  of  a  Teutonic 
officer  himself  who  can  not  possibly  be  accused  of  any 
predilection  in  favor  of  the  British : 

Lunched   at   the   Roumanian   legation    in    honor    of   Prince 


mercy. 

Inside  Constantinople.     By  Lewis  Einstein. 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


New 


Years   ending  with   the   figure   eight   seem   to   have 
a  certain  fatality  in  the  history  of  kings.    For  instance, 


Hohenlohe.     Weitz,  who  sat  next  to  me  at  table,  tried  to  find    1568   saw   the   destruction   of   Philip   TI.'s   hope   of   an 
out  about  the  plans  of  the  Italians,  and  thought  their  declaring    extended  empire;  1618  was  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty 


war  on  Turkey  would  be  followed  by  a  German  declaration 
against  them.  If  they  brought  troops  to  the  Dardanelles, 
these  would  be  fighting  the  Germans.  He  was  in  a  particularly 
cocky  mood,  though  he  described  himself  as  the  most  moderate 
of  his  nation.  The  Germans  would  soon  occupy  Petrograd. 
They  had  on  the  east  front  twelve  armies  and  sixty-one  army 
corps,  and  the  Russians  in  another  week's  time  would  be  defi- 
nitely crushed.  There  were  only  two  and  a  half  Austrian 
corps  with  them,  all  the  rest  were  German,  which  is  untrue. 
As  soon  as  Russian  resistance  was  definitely  crushed,  they 
would  send  an  army  to  occupy  the  Valley  of  the  Po,  and 
another  to  conquer  Champagne  and  Normandy.  The  French 
population  from  both  provinces,  as  well  as  in  Belgium,  would 
be  expelled,  and  Germans  settled  there — these  would  be  their 
new  colonies,  and  they  were  entirely  indifferent  to  public 
opinion  in  the  matter.  He  cited,  with  full  statistics,  all  the 
triumphs  of.  German  organization,  but  I  told  him  that  he  had 
forgotten  one — they  had  taught  their  enemies  to  do  the  same, 
and  that  there  was  quite  as  much  confidence  in  London  and 
Paris  as  at  Berlin. 

A  young  German  guardsman,  Von  W.,  who  had  seen  the 
Eiffel  Tower  in  the  march  on  Paris,  and  had  then  looked 
forward  to  supping  at  Maxim's,  was  more  agreeable.  He 
spoke  in  high  terms,  and  without  rancour,  of  both  French 
and  English,  and  most  appreciatively  of  the  splendid  fighting 
qualities  of  the  first  British  Expeditionary  Force.  The  re- 
treat from  the  Marne  was  effected  without  they  themselves  at 
first  realizing  it.  They  had  just  attended  divine  service  when 
the  orders  came  to  take  another  road,  which  they  did,  ignoring 
it  was  a  retreat.  He  laid  the  blame  on  Von  Hausen's  army, 
which  by  its  delay  had  allowed  the  French  to  wedge  them  in 
from  three  sides. 

Mr.  Einstein  cites  curious  examples  of  Turkish  du- 
plicity and  the  continual  efforts  of  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties to  hide  their  own  losses  and  defeats  by  giving 
prominence  to  the  mishaps  of  their  adversaries,  no  mat- 
ter how  trivial  and  unimportant  they  might  have  been : 

The  excitement  over  the  Italians  has  for  the  time  disap- 
peared, for  the  deportation  orders  have  been  rescinded,  and 
will  not  be  carried  out  until  Italy  fires  the  first  hostile  shot. 
How  long  will  that  be?  Meanwhile  the  city  is  beflagged  for 
the  victory  at  the  Dardanelles,  where  10,000  English  are  said 
to  have  been  killed  and  twice  as  many  wounded,  while  gossip 


Years'  War,  with  the  misery  which  the  ambition  of 
princes  brought  upon  Europe.  The  year  1638,  by  the 
Petition  of  Right,  marked  the  first  real  revolt  of  the 
British  people  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right, 
a  revolt  consummated  in  1648.  The  death  of  Cromwell 
in  1658  put  a  period  to  another  form  of  autocracy. 
The  first  Partition  Treaty,  in  1698,  was  one  of  the 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  barter  of  peoples  by 
their  kings.  The  alliance  of  France  and  Spain  with 
the  United  States  in  1778  brought  another  democratic 
power  into  full  life,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  1798, 
crushed  Napoleon's  dreams  of  an  eastern  empire,  and 
several  European  rulers  will  remember  1918  for  a  long 
time. 


The  younger  generation  of  Filipinos  is  looking  for- 
ward with  more  favor  on  commerce  and  industry  when 
choosing  their  future  careers.  Heretofore  government 
positions  and  professions  have  been  preferred.  There 
has  been  an  almost  universal  disposition  to  regard  trade 
as  an  occupation  fit  only  for  women  and  Chinese  and 
other  foreigners,  and  to  be  engaged  in  by  ambitious 
Filipino  men  only  in  case  of  urgent  necessity.  Re- 
cently, however,  a  new  attitude  toward  trade  has  be- 
come noticeable.  About  a  year  ago  a  large  number 
of  young  men  left  the  government  service  to  take  up 
business.  This  change  is  undoubtedly  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
business  to  national  existence  and  to  the  fact  that  busi- 
ness in  the  Philippines  has  recently  become  more  profit- 
able than  either  politics  or  the  professions. 

The  largest  American  flag  in  existence  hangs  in  the 
main  hall  of  the  Grand  Central  Railway  Terminal  in 
New  York.    It  measures  80  feet  by  160  feet. 
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Industrial 

7  to  8% 

Preferred 


Municipal 
Industrial 

5to6y2% 


Entire  Preferred  Stock  or  Bond  Issues 
Underwritten 


ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Capital  and  Sarclos,  S  1.000.000 

552  -  54  Mills  Building 
Phones  5811-2-3-4-5-6-7. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Clearings  of  San  Francisco  banks  for  the 
week  of  five  business  days  ended  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 21st  aggregated  5102.744,599.  as  com- 
pared with  $85,488,481.06  in  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  1918.  Friday's  clearings  were 
$19,485,164.57.  

The  statement  of  condition  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  at  the  close 
of  business  Friday,  February  2 1  st,  shows 
gains  in  most  items  ox  resources,  as  com- 
pared with  the  statement  for  the  week  ended 
February  14th.  Gold  reserves  increased 
$4,873,000   during  the  week  and  bills   bought 


ftflc[)ONNELL  &  Qo. 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

335  MONTGOMERY  STREET  aid  PALACE  HOTEL 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

TAX  EXEMPT 

Municipal,  Corporation,  California 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  District 

BONDS 

Price  to  Yield  4^  %  to  6  % 

Circulars  on  Request.     Inquiries  Invited. 

■i-ii, ,  '  Xew  York  !=toct  Exchange 

umma*',  san  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 


in  the  city  for  the  transaction  of  the  invest- 
ment business.  

After  the  Victory  Loan  has  been  taken  up 
in  April  or  May,  this  year,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  interest  money  to  be  paid  annually  by 
this  country  will  reach  $1,100,000,000.  That 
amount  has  been  arrived  at  through  calcula- 
tions made  by  the  Mechanics  and  Metals  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Xew  York.  It  will  be  a  sum 
"fifty  times  greater  than  the  nation's  inter- 
est obligations  of  two  years  ago,  and  will 
exceed  by  S100,000,000  the  combined  interest 
payments  of  all  European  powers  in  1913,  the 
year  before  the  war."  But  this  sum  represents 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  taxes  the 
American  people  will  be  called  upon  to  pay, 
because,  added  to  the  interest  on  war  bonds, 
the  government's  normal  running  expenses  will 
require  direct  and  indirect  tax  payments  of 
more  than  two  billion  dollars  next  year. 
Large  as  this  amount  is.  however,  it  is  below 
what  any  of  the  large  European  antions  will 
be  obliged  to  impose  on  their  people  in  taxes. 
Payments  will  be  required  in  Great  Britain 
amounting  to  $3,400,000,000.  Entirely  apart 
from  indemnity  payments,  at  least  an  equal 
amount  will  be  required  of  the  German 
people.  French  people  will  have  to  contribute 
taxes  of  more  than  three  billion  dollars  for 
the  nation's  support.     The  writer  adds  : 

"If  we  make  no  allowance  for  indemnities 
to  be  received,  France  apparently  will  require 
upward  of  40  per  cent,  of  her  people's  peace- 
time income,  as  that  income  was  formerly 
figured,  to  meet  the  interest  obligations  and 
upkeep  expenses  of  the  nation  in  1 920. 
Russia  apparently  will  require  more  than  45 
per  cent,  of  her  people's  income,  as  that  in- 
come was  figured  prior  to  the  war.  Before 
meeting  any  indemnity  obligations,  Austria- 
Hungary  will  require  48  per  cent,  and  Ger- 
many 31   per  cent." 


in  the  open  market  gained  approximately 
$5,000,000.  These  and  other  gains  were  off- 
set by  a  decrease  in  uncollected  items,  which 
brought  the  gain  in  total  resources  for  the 
week  down  to  $29,000. 

Total  resources  at  the  close  of  business 
Friday  were  $329,910,000.  as  compared  with 
$329,8S1,000  on  Februarv  14th. 


Stephens  &  Co.,  investment  bankers,  are 
remodeling  their  office  suite  in  the  Merchants 
Xational  Bank  Building  and  fitting  it  up  with 
every  modern  convenience.  When  completed 
it  will  be  one   of  the  best  arranged   Quarters 


McDonnell  &  Co.  have  been  advised  that  a 
new  company  known  as  the  Tobacco  Froducts 
Export  Corporation  has  been  formed  to  handle 
all  foreign  business  of  the  Tobacco  Produc- 
tion Corporation.  The  capitalization  of  the 
company  will  consist  of  cumulative  preferred 
and  common  stock.  There  will  be  10,000 
shares  of  8  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred 
stock,  88,000  shares  of  "Class  A"  common 
voting  stock,  and  40,000  shares  of  "Class  B" 
non-voting  common. 

Both  classes  of  common  stock  will  be  with- 
out par  value.  

A  large  number  of  loan  operations  will  be 
announced  within  the  next  few  weeks,  in  con- 
nection with  the  efforts  of  industrial  corpora- 
tions and  railroads  to  provide  for  maturing 
indebtedness  and  in  addition  for  whatever  im- 
provement work  can  be  approved.  Several 
large  advances  to  the  railroads  have  been 
made  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation.  Some 
$800,000,000  of  corporation  loans  mature 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1919.     A  large 


Wa  n  t  e  d 

(BOYS,  GET  BUSY) 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Feb.   15,  1919.  edition  (exhausted 

at    all    news-stands),    containing    pages    26    and    92     on    the    subject    of 

"-Aircraft  Wireless" — 

1,000  at  5c 
10,000at2y2c 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  which  is  black  and  white  and  "read"  all 
over,  is  "notorious"  (Webster's  definition)  for  the  value  of  its  adver- 
tising space  and  can  not  afford  to  say  in  the  reading  article,  above 
referred  to,  that  the  people  who  "did  it  with  their  little  hatchet"  l  with 
apology  to  our  illustrious  George  Washington)  are  two  San  Francisco 
corporations  using  specially  constructed  automatic  machinery,  viz.  Moor- 
head  Laboratories.  Inc.,  638  Mission  St-,  and  Magna  Vox  Co.  (noiseless 
telephones,  wire  ^d  wireless),  0I6  Mission  St.  The  former  supplied  the 
radio  valves  (amplifiers)  and  the  latter  the  noiseless  telephones. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  may  not  even  have  known  that  such  was  the 
case,  and  I  for  one  do  not  blame  it  being  so  far  away  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  much  as  I  do  blame  local  people. 

Now,   the   Moorhead   Laboratories.    Inc.   have  some  laboratory,   not   to 

mention    the    wizard    "think-tank"    carried    around    with    him    by    O.    B. 

Moorhead,  its  president. 


C       G  R  O  O  S       807  Hobart  Building 
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Investments 


percentage  of  these  maturities  have  already 
been  provided  for.  Besides  this  there  is  a" 
vast  amount  of  new  construction  work  and 
repair  work  which  the  railroads  will  have  to 
.:::  I:  —  :-'::    _  -".re   \:r.z. 

All  this  financing,  however,  will  be  to  a 
large  degree  dependent  upon  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  railroad  problem.  That  prob- 
lem may  be  said  to  constitute  the  chief  re- 
straining influence  in  the  investment  situation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  soon 
draft  a  workable  law  so  that  the  roads  may 
be  returned  to  their  owners  after  essential 
legislation  has  been  provided. 

There  is  very  little  speculation  on  the  Xew 
York  Stock  Exchange.  January  sales  of  stocks 
aggregated  11,634,661  shares,  a  decrease  of 
326,474  shares  as  compared  with  the  previous 
month  and  1,870,113  shares  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago.  Trading 
on  no  day  last  month  reached  a  volume  of 
1,000,000  shares,  the  high  record  being  736,043 
on  January  3d.  In  bonds,  however,  January 
trading  on  the  Xew  York  Stock  Exchange 
broke  all  January  records  in  the  history  of  that 
institution,  amounting  to  S277.145.400.  The 
best  previous  record  was  made  in  January. 
1909,  when  $187,863,500  par  value  changed 
hands.  Of  last  month's  great  total,  dealings 
in  various  Liberty  Loan  issues  contributed 
$169,180,500.  The  record  day's  trading  was 
made  on  January  13th,  when  bonds  of  $22,- 
583,500  par  value  changed  hands,  there  being 

single  block  of  $10,015,000  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  S]/2s  of  1919. 
This  was  the  largest  single  block  of  bonds  that 
was  ever  transferred  on  the  Xew  \ork  Stock 
Exchange. 

These  disclosures  are  interesting  in  show 
irig  the  wonderful  expansion  of  the  American 
bond  market  that  has  taken  place  since  the 
flotation  of  the  first  Liberty  Loan  in  June. 
1917.  In  consequence  of  the  four  Liberty 
Loan  offerings,  the  United  States  has  become 
a  nation  of  bond-buyers  and  can  boast  of  a 
bond  market  comprising  more  than  25.000.000 
individual  holders.  The  government  is  tak- 
ing precautions  to  protect  this  large  body  of 
small  investors  from  the  wiles  of  the  fraudu- 
lent promoters,  who  have  been  unceasing  in 
their  efforts  to  get  the  small  investors,  most 
of  whom  never  knew  what  it  was  to  own  a 
bond  before  subscribing  for  the  Liberty 
Loans,  to  exchange  their  government  bonds 
for  highly  speculative  and  in  many  cases 
worthless  securities.  Every  effort  should  be 
exerted  for  the  protection  of  this  multitude  of 
patriotic  investors  who  purchased  S50  and 
$100  bonds  to  aid  the  government  in  its  time 
of  war  stress.  The  growth  of  the  war  savings 
certificate  movement  has  been  also  of  great 
benefit  to  the  country.  Some  arrangements 
will  probably  be  made  for  continuing  this  re- 
markable machinery  for  reaching  the  very 
small  investor.  About  $1,000,000,000  has  been 
collected  by  the  government  through  the  sales 
of  thrift  stamps  and  war  savings  certificates. 
— The  Business  Outlook,  Wells  Fargo  Ne- 
vada Xational  Bank. 


The    following   financial    article   by   W.    C 

!  Gregg,  manager  of  McDonnell  &  Co.'s  branch 

!  office  in  the  Palace  Hotel,  will  be  of  much 

|  interest   to    the   investing  public.      Mr.    Gregg 

attempts   to    prove   that    stocks    are    relatively 

lower  today  than  at  any  time  in  their  history. 

taking    into    consideration,    of    course,    their 

i  present   financial   strength    as    compared    with 

former  years  and  prices: 

"Take  Union  Pacific  as  an  example,  this 
*  being  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  rails. 
Just  before  the  war  started  in  1914  Union  Pa- 
I  cific  was  selling  at  164^  ;  surplus  was  $90,- 
586,423.  Large  blocks  of  this  and  other 
American  railroad  stocks  which  were  held  in 
Europe  were  thrown  on  the  market  in  antici- 
pation of  war  and  the  stock  broke  gradually 
to  112,  rallied  in  1916  to  153^,  then  sold 
down  in  the  stock  panic  of  December,  1917, 
to  10454-  On  this  low  level  at  an  average 
price  of  about  130  the  stock  has  been  accumu- 
lated by  strong  banking  interests,  and  when 
peace  finally  comes  do  not  be  surprised  to  see 
Union  Pacific  touch  the  high  price  of  pre- 
vious bull  markets  of  1906-1909,  viz.:  195H 
and  219.  From  1914  to  1917  surplus  increased 
5138.739,917.  Expended  for  additions  and 
betterments,  $20,764,507,  from  1915  to  1918. 
An  improvement  in  surplus  and  additional  bet- 
terments of  $68,000,000.  The  Union  Pacific 
shows  an  increase  in  gross  earnings  of  about 
$60,000,000  in  1918  over  1914;  and  a  net  in- 
crease of  $5,095,779  in  ten  months  of  1918 
over  the  year  1917,  which  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  road.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  Europeans  are  now  replacing  the 
stocks  sold  by  them  previous  to  .the  war. 

"The  Southern  Pacific  surplus  has  increased 
from  $146,751,727  in  1915  to  $216,280,586  in 
1917,  and  an  increase  in  two  years  of  $69.- 
528,859.  Keep  your  eye  on  these  two  stocks 
in  the  ""bull  market*  of  1919,  which  started  Feb- 
ruary 12th. 

"As  to  industrial  stocks  the  following  figures 
will  show  the  gain  in  surplus  of  some  of  the 
large  corporations:  United  States  Steel  had 
a  surplus  in  1914  of  $151,000,000,  which  was 
increased  to  $472,000,000  in  1918,  an  increase 
of  $321,000,000,  or  $64  per  share.     This  is  a 
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cash  surplus  equal  to  $93  per  share  on  com- 
mon stock.  During  the  war  the  company 
spent  over  $200,000,000  on  improvements  and 
new  property.  During  the  same  period  the 
L'nited  States  Rubber  Company's  surplus  in- 
creased $20,000,000 :  Anaconda  Copper  Com- 
pany. $55,000,000 ;  Central  Leather,  $22,000,- 
000;  Crucible  Steel,  '$25,000,000;  Republic 
Iron  Steel,  $22,000,000;  Utah  Copper  Com- 
pany. $35,000,000. 

"Regardless  of  the  croakings  of  the  pessi- 
mists, such  men  as  Judge  Gary,  head  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation ;  Robert 
Lovett,  head  of  the  Union  Pacific;  John  D. 
Ryan,  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Company ; 
Colonel  D.  C.  Jackling,  of  the  Utah  Copper 
Company,  and  all  of  the  heads  of  the  large 
banking  institutions  throughout  the  United 
States  are  optimists.  Investors  should  ac- 
cept the  word  and  opinion  of  such  men  as 
above.  Take  a  long-range  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  un-American  to  be  pessimistic 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  once  said,  'The  man  who 
is  bearish  on  the  United  States  will  surely 
go  broke.'  I  ask  you  all  has  not  his  predic- 
tion been  proven  correct?  Look  at  the  in- 
crease in  bank  deposits.  The  deposits  in  the 
Xational  City  Bank  in  1914  were  $240,000,000; 
they  are  now  $680,000,000.  How  long  would  it 
take  to  have  brought  about  this  increase  in 
ordinary  times  r  'Cheer  up,*  it's  all  in  the 
mind ;  nothing  is  going  to  hurt  you.  Only 
10  per  cent,  of  your  troubles  ever  really  hap- 
pen anyway.  America  has  all  the  best  of  it 
Think  of  our  cousins  abroad  when  you  feel 
blue.  We  have  plenty  of  food,  clothing,  and 
money.  What  more  do  we  want?  The  man 
who  is  least  hurt  always  croaks  the  loudest 
anyway."  

Bankers  and  business  men  of  various  for- 
eign countries  are  establishing  credits  in  the 
United  States  as  a  resource  in  connection 
with  the  effort  to  purchase  American  produce 
and  merchandise.  These  loans  are  taking  the 
form  of  acceptance  credits  and  will  in  all 
probability  aggregate  a  large  amount.  One 
arrangement  has  provided  for  a  group  of  Bel- 
gians banks  a  credit  of  $50,000,000,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  proceeds  of  these 
credits  should  be  expended  in  the  United 
States.  A  similar  stipulation  has  been  made 
in  most  similar  operations.  A  like  credit 
for  $10,000,000  or  $15,000,000  will  probably 
be  granted  to  Denmark,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  $10,000,000  or  $15,000,000  will  be 
put  at  the  disposal  of  Italy  in  the  same  way. 
Other  countries  which  are  badly  in  need  of 
American  produce  or  merchandise  may  be  ex- 
pected to  resort  to  this  convenient  form  of 
short-term  financing. 

One  of  its  advantages  -has  to  do  with  the 
availability  of  the  acceptance  bills  for  redis- 
count purposes  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  This  movement  is  another  indication 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  development 
of   the   acceptance  system  in   this  country. 
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"UNDERGROUND"  IN  BOHEMIA. 


Stirring  Tale  of  the  Secret  Maneuvers  of  the  Czecho 
Slovaks. 


In  a  thrilling  narrative  a  writer  in  one  of 
the  newspapers  of  Prague,  the  Xarodny  Listy, 
describes  the  manner  in  which  President 
Masaryk  and  other  leaders  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks kept  informed  on  the  plans  of  the* 
Austrian  government  and  thus  were  able  to 
earn-  out  counter-plans.     Says  the  writer : 

"'When  Masaryk  came  to  Vienna  in  the  fall 
of  1914  we  greeted  each  other:  'Our  time 
has  arrived  !'  The  world  war  was  bound  to 
bring  about  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Czechs,  no  matter  which  of  the  two  groups 
of  belligerents  was  victorious.  We  will  co- 
operate with  the  Entente,  even  with  Germany, 
if  need -be — but  we  must  break  loose  from 
Austria.  We  had  no  doubt  about  that.  Our 
problem  was  to  break  the  bars  of  the  cage, 
to  file  through  the  chains,  and  to  cut  the 
ropes  with  which  we  were  held  to  that  agree- 
able place.  But  it  had  to  be  done  in  such  a 
way  that  the  prison-keeper  did  not  notice  any- 
thing until  our  hour  had  struck  ;  the  bars  had 
to  continue  appearing  bars,  the  chains  chains, 
the  rope  a  rope,  and  the  prisoner  a  prisoner 
resigned  to  his  fate. 

"Therefore,  we  resorted  to  secret  work — 
work  carried  on  in  the  dark,  although  it  was 
honest  work.  A  dangerous,  nerve-racking, 
and  at  the  same  time  thankless  work.  .  .  . 
The  prison-keeper  knew  of  the  work — in- 
stinct, emanating  from  bad  conscience,  would 
have  told  him,  even  if  there  were  no  volun- 
tary or  paid  eyes  or  ears. 

"Masaryk,  as  stated  above,  came  to  Vienna. 
He  was  excited  and  had  many  plans.  He  had 
been  in  Holland  and  intended  to  go  there 
again.  He  wanted  more  information,  that 
Austria  did  not  allow  us  to  get. 

'•  *A  man  will  call  on  you  and  hand  you 
official  records — look,  we  got  already  this  here 
from  him ,'  he  ('Masaryk)  said,  and  read  a 
communication  which  Prince  Thun  (governoi 
of  Bohemia)  had  sent  from  Bohemia  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  Thun  reported  that 
the  departure  of  the  troops  to  the  front  was 
going  on  without  any  disturbances,  that  Bo- 
hemia was  a  quiet  country,  and  that  the 
people  there,  although  without  enthusiasm, 
were  giving  the  emperor  his  due. 

"Who  is  that  man  (meaning  the  man  who 
had  turned  over  to  Masaryk  a  transcript  of 
Prince  Thun's  report?  Where  is  he?  How 
did  he  get  hold  of  the  document  ?  That's 
difficult  to  say ;  we  don't  know.  We  agree 
that  every'  time  somebody  ought  to  come  from 
Prague  to  fetch  the  papers,  and  that  our  mys- 
terious helper  would  be  called  'Douba,'  and 
that  any  time  a  mention  on  a  postal  card 
Xasa  Dobra  ('Our  Age,'  Masaryk's  monthly) 
it  was  designed  to  inform  Prague  that  I  had 
quite  a  number  of  transcripts  of  official  docu- 
ments. 

"Masaryk    left    for    Prague,    and    the    man 
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called  on  me.  A  strong,  big,  muscular, 
smooth-shaven  gentleman  came  to  the  Boden- 
kreditanstalt  (Land  Mortgage  Institute,  a 
banking  house) — Machar  was  an  official  of  the 
Bodenkreditanstalt — to  ask  for  advice  whether 
he  ought  to  purchase  certain  securities,  and 
what  securities,  and  from  whom  he  ought  to 
buy  them.  I  referred  him  to  the  Zivnistenska 
Banka  (a  banking  firm)  and  was  handed  by 
him  a  fat  envelope  filled  with  contributions  to 
the  Xasa  Doba.  Most  charming  contribu- 
tions: a  new  report  of  the  Staathalter  (mean- 
ing Prince  Thun,  governor  of  Bohemia),  army 
orders  by  Friedrich  (Archduke  Friedrich), 
reports  of  Bezirkshauptleuten  (high  adminis- 
trative officials)  and  some  anonymous  accusa- 
tions addressed  to  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
I  wrote  a  postal  card  to  Masaryk  to  the  effect 
that  .Professor  Joseph  Edlich  (subsequently 
the  last  Austrian  minister  of  finance)  was 
willing  to  write  an  article  on  Mesopotamia 
for  the  Nasa  Dobra  in  case  Masaryk  desired 
him  to  do  so.  Masaryk  came  to  Vienna  on 
the  following  day.  We  read.  Then  we  make 
inquiries  as  to  who  our  strange  Douba  was, 
how  he  obtained  such  intelligence.  Mystery, 
mystery,  mystery- 

"What  impression  had  he  made  upon  me? 
A  decent  fellow.  A  public  official  ?  Appar- 
ently not.  A  private  citizen?  How  could  he 
get  hold  of  such  confidential  public  docu- 
ments ?     Mystery,  mystery. 

"After  supper  we  had  visited  a  cafe  to  con- 
sult Lehmann's  Directory.  We  know  his  full 
name  and  address,  we  will  see  from  Lehmann's 
Directory  what  his  vocation  is.  An  excellent 
book,  that  directory.  We  go  through  the 
Lehmann — nothing.  We  go  through  ti'ie  sup- 
plement— nothing.  We  look  at  each  other, 
we  don't  utter  one  single  word,  but  each  of 
us  knows :  a  secret  service  agent.  We  have 
been  caught  by  a  stool  pigeon.  We  discuss 
the  whole  affair  over  again — and  just  as  it 
usually  is,  a  long  series  of  circumstances  sup- 
port each  other :   a  secret  service  agent. 

"One  thing  remained  to  be  done.  We  have 
his  address,  let's  go  there.  That  street,  that 
number !  We  go  there :  the  building  of  a 
ministry.  ...  A  detective,  there  was  no 
doubt.  Masaryk  has  certainly  experienced 
nights  of  all  kinds,  but  that  night  was  an 
exceptional  night.  A  dark  autumn  night,  fog. 
.  We  walk  one  hour,  two  hours,  and 
think  matters  over.  'Let's  go  there  again  and 
ask  the  janitor,'  says  Masaryk.  We  walk  back 
and  the  janitor  confirms  that  the  gentleman 
lives  there  and  is  at  home.  .  .  .  What  to 
do  ?  We  must  not  ask  who  he  is,  we  must 
not  see  him ;  it  was  1  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
We  continue  walking  through  Vienna's  streets. 
Have  we  been  outwitted  ?  And  what  was  in 
store  for  us  ?  They  will  arrest  us  before  we 
are  able  to  take  any  action  ;  foh  !  .  .  .  We 
walk  up  to  3  o'clock.  Then  Masaryk  says : 
'It  is  all  the  same.  Let's  go  to  sleep,  and 
tomorrow  I  shall  send  a  messenger  to  him 
and  ask  him  to  come  to  the  cafe.' 

"At  10  o'clock  the  next  morning  Masaryk 
came  to  the  Bodenkreditanstalt.  He  smiled: 
'Everything  is  all  right — Douba  is  a  good 
Czech  and  an  honest  man.'  Who  is  he? 
'Valet  of  the  minister.'  Douba,  good  Douba 
— how  many  of  us  have  risked  as  much  as 
he  did?  How  many  of  us  have  worked  like 
him? 

"He  enterea  the  study  of  his  master  night 
after  night ;  he  knew  of  every  document ; 
he  knew  where  the  more  important  and  the 
less  important  were  kept :  he  knew  when  one 
of  them  was  going  to  be  mailed,  took  it  to  his 
room  and  copied  it  on  the  typewriter  during 
the  night.  He  always  carried  a  loaded  re- 
volver in  one  of  his  pockets,  not  to  shoot  him 
who  might  surprise  him  while  at  work,  but  to 
kill  himself. 

"Such  a  man  !  He  had  a  wife  and  one  child. 
Once  I  remarked,  whenever  he  was  in  need  of 
something,  or  .  .  .  He  went  pale  and  his 
eyes  become  filled  with  tears.  Then  he  said, 
in  a  quiet  voice,  that  anybody  offering  him 
compensation,  no  matter  in  what  form,  would 
offend  him.  And  how  he  worked  !  Twice  or 
thrice  a  week  he  brought  envelopes  filled  with 
transcripts  for  the  Nasa  Dobra.  Masaryk 
came  seldom  to  Vienna.  Sometimes  he  sent  the 
editor,  Johann  Hajek,  but  mostly  he  sent 
Eduard  Benesch  (now  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs of  Czecho-Slovakia).  Benesch  usually- 
arrived  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  then  we 
went  to  the  iiastern  Railway  station,  from 
where  he  left  already  at  9:30. 

"And  the  Austrian  secrets  were  printed  in 
foreign  papers  only  a  few  days  later.    .    .    . 

"Masaryk  went  across  the  frontier  before 
the  Christmas  holidays  in  1914.  I  attempted 
to  keep  him  back  ;  I  knew  that  the  war  would 
be  of  long  duration  and  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary that  he  stay  at  home  as  long  as  possible. 
But  the  good  genius  of  our  Czech  cause  drove 
him  to  depart.  It  was  high  time  when  he  left. 
A  short  while  later,  Douba  brought  a  report 
by  the  Austrian  ambassador  to  Rome,  saying 
that  Professor  Masaryk  had  held  three  con- 
ferences with  Jugo-Slav  and  Italian  politicians. 
A  few  weeks  later  a  military  order  was  issued 
to  arrest  Masaryk  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
Austria.  According  to  agreement,  I  mailed 
him  a  postal  card  that  'the  book  he  desired 
was  out  of  print  and  would  be  published  again 


after  the  war.'  Benesch  took  a  train,  brought 
news  to  Vienna,  carried  information  back  to 
Prague  and  forwarded  it  to  the  other  side  of 
the  frontier.  Douba  did  excellent  work.  The 
minister  made  notes  every  day  regarding  the 
latest  events  in  his  notebook.  On  the  follow- 
ing days  transcripts  of  those  notes  were  placed 
in  my  hands.  I  received  the  torn  drafts  of 
letters  to  the  staathalters  (governors  of  Aus- 
trian crown  lands),  and  I  often  wondered  at 
the  minister's  poor  style,  which  reminded  one 
of  that  of  a  schoolboy.  Everything  reached  us 
— Austria  had  no  secret  that  she  was  able  to 
keep  from  us.  Douba  began  coming  to 
Grinzing  during  the  night,  since  he  had  ob- 
served a  detective  in  the  offices  of  the  Boden- 
kreditanstalt. 

"At  Grinzing  (where  Machar's  home  was) 
the  public  records  were  spread  beneath  the 
rugs.  At  the  present  time  it  is  safe  to  state 
that  Mr.  Preminger  (military  prosecutor  at  the 
Kramrsch  trial)  and  his  assistants  trampled  on 
those  records  when  they  searched  my  home, 
and  I  listened  with  great  suspense  lest  a  sua- 
piscious  rustling  be  heard,  or  lest  one  of  the 
officers  stumble  and  investigate  how  it  was 
that  the  rug's  surface  was  so  far  from 
smooth.    .     .     . 

"Then  it  looked  as  if  good  Austria  was  going 
to  uncover  our  connections.  .  .  .  Douba 
noticed  that  the  minister  put  certain  documents 
under  lock  and  key,  that  he  began  looking  in- 
quiringly at  him  (Douba) — and  when  I  was 
informed  from  Prague  that  somebody  had  told 
the  whole  story  to  a  friend,  in  a  confidential 
way,  it  is  true,  but  anyhow  had  given  away 
our  secret,  I  attempted  to  remove  Douba  from 
Vienna.  It  was  a  happy  accident  that  a  feudal 
nobleman  in  Northern  Bohemia  wanted  a  cas- 
tellan for  his  residence.  Douba  accepted  the 
position — the  information  he  had  imparted 
was  subsequently  obtained  through  other  chan- 
nels. The  minute-books  increased,  others 
volunteered — Douba  could  well  afford  to  re- 
tire. Subsequently  my  home  was  searched 
again  and  again — finally  they  put  me  in  prison. 
Those  were  terrible  hours  until  I  was  told  why 
I  had  been  arrested.  Then  I  felt  a  huge 
relief.  They  had  pinched  me  for  my  poems ! 
.  .  .  Foolish  Austria,  terribly  foolish  Aus- 
tria !  She  had  caught  the  right  men,  but  made 
wrong  accusations  against  them!" 

««»»■ 

BOLSHEVIKI  IN  ROME. 

The  choice  of  the  name  Spartacus — a  veri- 
table worn  de  guerre — by  the  chiefs  of  the  ex- 
treme revolutionary"  faction  announces  to  Ger- 
many^ and  to  the  world,  with  a  kind  of  self- 
conscious  and  pedantic  truculence,  the  spirit 
and  the  aim  of  the  movement  these  men  are 
directing.  A  short  tale  from  Roman  history' 
suffices  to  point  the  modern  moral — a  tale  of 
much  significance  and  of  evil  omen  (says  A. 
F.  Giles,  writing  in  the  New  Europe). 

In  73  B.  C.  the  Roman  Republic  had  passed 
more  than  half-way  through  that  century  of 
sedition  and  civil  war  which  was  to  issue  in 
the  dictatorship  of  Caesar,  and  finally  in  the 
veiled  despotism  of  Augustus.  At  that  date 
the  oligarchical  government — recently  restored 
by  the  arms  of  Sulla — was  demonstrating  its 
own  incompetnee  and  corruption.  Italy  was 
seething  with  discontent,  harassed  by  recurrent 
panics  of  famine,  and  full  of  broken  men  of 
all  sorts.  A  series  of  tedious,  costly,  and  ill- 
managed  foreign  wars — in  Spain  and  in  Asia 
Minor — had  drawn  away  most  of  the  trained 
soldiers  from  Italy,  and  the  only  troops  avail- 
able against  disorder  were  levies  of  raw  re- 
'  cruits.  There  was  practically  no  organized 
police.     . 

In  a  school  of  gladiators  at  Capua,  owned 
by  a  certain  Lentulus,  there  was  a  Thracian 
slave  named  Spartacus — a  man,  according  to 
Plutarch,  "not  only  powerful  and  courageous, 
but  of  understanding  and  mildness  (i.  e., 
civilized  manners)  beyond  his  condition." 
With  about  seventy  companions  he  escaped 
and  took  to  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius.  The  first 
troops  sent  from  Rome  to  take  them  failed 
ignominiously,  and  presently  other  gladiators, 
cowboys  from  the  stock-runs  and  slaves  of  all 
sorts,  were  flocking  to  join  them.  Before 
long  Spartacus  was  at  the  head  of  70,000  men, 
many  of  them  trained  fighters  and  all  of  them 
desperate.  Being  runaways,  their  lives  were 
forfeit,  and  they  could  neither  expect  nor  give 
quarter.  Turbulent  and  undisciplined  as  they 
must  have  been — and,  by  the  way,  it  seems 
that  the  most  disorderly  of  them,  and  there- 
fore the  first  to  be  destroyed,  were  a  body  of 
German  slaves — Spartacus  showed  notable 
military  skill  in  handling  his  forces  as  well  as 
a  kind  of  rough  justice  in  the  matter  of  plun- 
der, which  kept  them  loyal.  One  army  after 
another  was  sent  from  Rome  to  crush  them, 
and  disgracefully  defeated.  Spartacus  him- 
self apparently  wished  to  cut  his  way  to 
freedom  beyond  the  Alps,  but  success  em- 
boldened them  to  remain  in  the  rich  fields 
of  South  Italy.  For  two  years  the  lands  of 
the  conquering  republic  lay  in  terror  of  a 
barbarian  slave. 

At  last,  in  71  B.  C,  the  government  found 
a  general  fit  to  lead  Roman  troops  against 
such  an  enemy.  Crassus  the  pnetor,  after 
"decimating"  a  few  regiments  for  cowardice, 
hemmed  the  slaves  into  the   Calabrian  penin- 
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sula,  and  finally,  when  they  made  a  dash 
through  his  lines  toward  Brindisi,  brought 
them  to  battle  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Spar- 
tacus fell  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  it 
was  noted  that  of  over  12,000  dead  slaves  only 
two  were  wounded  in  the  back.  Italy  was 
saved  from  destruction.  But  miles  of  ravaged 
countryside  remained  to  tell  the  tale,  and  for 
generations  the  name  of  Spartacus  was  re- 
membered with  terror.    .    .     . 

The  modern  analogy,  to  which  the  name  of 
the  "Spartacus  group"  calls  attention,  is  so 
obvious  that  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  stated. 
Desperate  men,  sick  of  being  exploited  and 
butchered  in  their  masters'  interests,  turn  up- 
on them  and  upon  society-,  in  the  mere  lust  of 
revenge   and   destruction. 


Almost  half  of  the  present  government  of 
Bohemia  is  made  up  of  men  who  have  either 
been  subjected  to  arrest  as  traitors  by  the 
Austrians  or  become  fugitives  to  the  friendlier 
soils  of  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States. 
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"  Wild  Youth 
and  Another" 

By  SIR  GILBERT  PARKER 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  given  us  an 
intense  and  thrilling  drama,  staged  in 
the  Canadian  West,  amid  the  rapid 
transformation  scenes  of  a  changing 
civilization. 

Illustrated  — $1.50  net 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

On  Becoming  an  American. 

In  writing  of  a  subject  such  as  Ameri- 
canization one  is  in  grave  danger  of  resorting 
to  statements  so  hackneyed  as  to  be  mean- 
ingless. But  Mr.  Bridges,  in  his  essay  "On 
Becoming  an  American,"  has  happily  avoided 
this  pitfall.  His  book  is  brimming  with  ideas, 
ideas  manifestly  the  product  of  original 
thought.  He  deals  in  an  interesting  manner 
with  the  immigrant,  his  influence  upon  Amer- 
ica, and  America's  influence  upon  him ;  he 
considers  questions  such  as  naturalization,  the 
national  spirit,  and  the  mission  of  America  ; 
and  always  he  writes  in  such  a  way  as  to 
compel  attention.  Patriotism,  he  declares, 
implies  that  we  must  be  ready  to  think  for 
our  nation  as  well  as  to  fight  for  it;  and  we 
can  best  fulfill  our  obligation  to  humanity  at 
large  by  working  for  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual  advancement    of  our   own   nation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  immigrant,  asserts 
Mr.  Bridges,  to  become  a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can. He  owes  this  both  to  the  country  and 
to  himself.  Otherwise  he  is  "a  bad  guest,  a 
thankless  and  parasitic  intruder."  And  in 
addition  to  naturalization  the  immigrant  owes 
America  his  labor,  his  faith  in  American  in- 
stitutions, his  consciousness  of  the  obligation 
to  sacrifice  his  life,  if  need  be,  in  defense 
of  the  country,  and  the  contribution  of  the 
good  he  has  received  from  the  civilization 
of  his  native  land.  In  return,  he  may  derive 
from  America  the  benefit  of  emancipation 
from  the  burden  of  the  past,  of  intimate  as- 
sociation with  representatives  of  all  the  na- 
tionalities of  Europe,  and  of  entrance  into  an 
atmosphere  where  idleness  is  considered  dis- 
graceful, and  labor  the  way  of  the  honorable. 

But  in  spite  of  his  emphasis  upon  the 
merits  of  American  institutions  Mr.  Bridges 
comes  far  from  asserting  that  these  institu- 
tions are  flawless.  He  admits  that  they  have 
numerous  faults,  and  declares  it  to  be  in- 
evitable that  faults  exist.  He  severely  depre- 
cates the  tendency  of  Americans  to  regard 
their  country  as  the  greatest,  and  maintains 
that  the  world  will  never  become  truly  the 
kingdom  of  man  until  all  nations  are  great, 
and  each  is  recognized  by  all  the  others  as 
making  some  distinctive  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  mankind.  Our  ambition,  accord- 
ingly, should  not  be  for  America  to  eclipse 
her  sister  nations,  but  for  her  to  develop 
along  individual  lines  in  the  service  of  man- 
kind at  large.  Because  it  welds  together  so 
many  types  and  races,  America  can  perhaps 
become  the  cultural  leader  of  the  world;  but 
it  can  do  so,  not  by  being  a  "melting  pot," 
which  Mr-.  Bridges  declares  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility, but  by  recognizing  that  variety  is  a 
condition  indispensable  for  human  advance- 
ment, and  that  there  is  and  can  be  "no  human 
mould  in  America  to  which  the  spiritual  stuff 
of  the  immigrant  is  to  be  patterned." 

On  Becoming  an  American.  By  Horace  J. 
Bridges.     Boston:   Marshall  Jones  Company;   $1.75 


Thomas  Jefferson. 
At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  issues 
of  world  democracy  are  being  adjudicated, 
it  is  an  especially  refreshing  thing  to  read 
something  of  the  life  of  a  man  like  Thomas 
Jefferson,  one  of  the  great  democrats  of  the 
past.  And  it  is  doubtful  if,  within  an  equal 
space,  there  is  anywhere  a  more  instructive 
and  entertaining  biography  of  Jefferson  than 
that  by  Professor  Muzzey.  We  are  here  pre- 
sented with  a  delightful  portrait  of  the  gTeat 
statesman,  of  his  life  and  character,  of  his 
political,  social,  and  literary  activities,  and 
of  his  influence  upon  events  of  his  own  time 
and  later.  And  after  reading  Professor  Muz- 
zey's  history,  we  are  left  with  the  impression 
that  even  to  this  day  the  full  greatness  of 
Jefferson  is  not  appreciated.  Perhaps  more 
than  t'-e  efforts  of  any  other  single  man,  his 
work  has  stamped  its  influence  upon  the 
America  of  today.  Jefferson  was  the  author 
of  th  :  Declaration  of  Independence;  he  was 
'he      irst    great    protagonist     of    democracy; 


he  was  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  in  the  face  of  the  centralizing  en- 
deavors of  the  Federalists  and  the  monarchical 
tendencies  of  Hamilton,  He  was  a  staunch 
believer  in  freedom,  an  unalterable  advocate 
of  the  rule  of  the  people;  he  had  unbounded 
faith  in  the  people  as  "the  most  honest  and 
safe,  though  not  always  the  most  wise  de- 
pository of  the  public  interest."  And  had  it 
not  been  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  popular 
control,  it  is  likely  that  our  government  to- 
day would  be  something  very  different  from 
what  it  is. 

But  Professor  Muzzey  does  not  confine 
himself  to  recounting  Jefferson's  deeds  as  a 
democrat.  He  devotes  considerable  attention 
to  other  phases  of  his  activities  generally  not 
so  well  known.  Jefferson  himself  considered 
that  one  of  his  chief  services  to  humanity 
was  in  reforming  the  Virginia  code,  and 
thereby  effecting  the  world's  first  formal 
declaration  of  complete  religious  liberty, 
inaugurating  the  first  law  of  a  slave  state 
abolishing  the  slave  trade,  and  establishing 
the  first  statute  of  modern  times  providing 
for  the  rational  and  humane  punishment  of 
crime.  Beyond  this,  Jefferson  himself  con- 
sidered one  of  his  most  noteworthy  deeds  the 
founding  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in 
which  first  appears  in  this  country  the  concep- 
tion of  a  free  university  as  a  group  of  facul- 
ties, in  which  the  elective  system  prevails — 
a  university  more  advanced  in  principle  than 
many  of  the  present  day.  The  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  which  alone  made  possible  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  country,  Jefferson  seems  to 
have  regarded  as  of  lesser  value  than  the 
establishment    of    the    university. 

The  picture  which  Professor  Muzzey  gives 
us  of  Jefferson  is  by  no  means  that  of  a 
man  who  was  perfect.  For  Jefferson  was 
guilty  of  many  inconsistencies  of  conduct  and 
errors  of  judgment;  he  had  a  not  altogether 
admirable  habit  of  urging  others  to  fight  his 
political  battles  for  him  ;  he  lacked  a  sense 
of  humor,  and  was  sometimes  blind  to  the 
honesty  of  his  opponents.  And  while  in 
theory  an  idealist,  "in  practice  he  was  one 
of  the  most  astute  and  hard-headed  poli- 
ticians that  ever  appeared  in  our  public  life." 
Yet  although  not  hesitating  to  point  out  Jef- 
ferson's faults,  Professor  Mu2zey  defends  him 
energetically  from  his  detractors.  And  he 
does  so  with  such  an  evident  spirit  of  fair 
play  that  we  are  more  than  willing  to  accept 
his  estimate  of  Jefferson,  which  is  that  he 
was  "a  man  of  just  mind  and  spotless  honor, 
a  kindly,  generous,  sagacious,  patient  man, 
marvelously  gifted,  tirelessly  active,  holding 
the  faith  in  democracy  through  good  and  evil 
days,  persevering  and  noble  in  his  aims,  and 
all  his  ends  his  country's  and  mankind's." 

Thomas  Jefferson.  By  David  Saville  Muzzey, 
Ph.  D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.50   net. 


Five  Somewhat  Historical  Plays 
Clever,  skillful  satire,  with  a  deliciously 
pungent  flavor,  characterizes  the  plays  of 
Philip  Moeller.  There  is  something  in  these 
one-act  comedies  that  reminds  us  of  Shaw ; 
especially  since  Mr.  Moeller's  method  is  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  Shaw  in  plays  such 
as  "Androcles  and  the  Lion."  For  example, 
in  "Helena's  Husband,"  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  notable  of  the  five  comedies,  the  ancient 
story  of  Helen  of  Troy  is  given  a  very  mod- 
ern turn.  The  shepherd  Paris  relieves  the 
king  Menelaus  of  a  wife  more  beautiful  than 
intelligent;  and  the  king  is  thanking  the  gods 
for  his  newly-won  freedom,  when  it  is  dis- 
covered that  Paris  is  the  son  of  Priam,  King 
of  Troy.  This  fact  the  king's  ministers  seize 
upon    as    a    pretext    for    war;    and    Menelaus, 


who  is  a  peace-loving  man,  is  forced  to 
battle  with  Priam  to  avenge  the  loss  of  a 
wife  he  was  praying  to   lose. 

This  play,  obviously,  is  a  satire  not  only 
upon  the  classical  story  of  Paris  and  Helen, 
but  upon  certain  evils  of  the  present  day. 
And  the  characters  in  it  are  essentially  mod- 
ern ;  if  given  modern  names,  and  placed  in  a 
modern  setting,  they  would  pass  for  twen- 
tieth-century  types. 

Likewise,  in  Mr.  Moeller's  other  plays,  mod- 
ern characters  are  given  "somewhat  his- 
torical" settings.  "Pokey"  is  a  satire  on  the 
story  of  Pocahontas,  in  which  John  Smith 
struggles  valorously  to  resist  the  amorous,  on- 
slaught of  the  Princess  Pocahontas,  or 
"Pokey" ;  "Sisters  of  Susannah"  is  a  biblical 
farce,"  in  which  Samson  engages  in  a  flirta- 
tion with  his  wife,  whom  he  does  not  recog- 
nize beneath  her  veil ;  and  "The  Roadliouse 
in  Arden"  is  a  fantastic  comedy  in  which 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon  compete  in  the  search 
for  the  girl  Immortality. 

Mr.  Moeller's  plays  are  whimsical,  but  they 
are  delightful :  they  are  artificial,  but  it  is 
their  very  artificiality  which  gives  to  them 
their  peculiar  value.  The  dialogue  is  sparkling 
and  clever:  the  themes  are  handled  with  a 
skillful  understanding  of  the  technic  <~>f  the 
one-act  play.  Mr.  Moeller  proves  himself 
gifted  not  only  with  humor,  but  with  imagina- 
tion and  originality  ;  and  it  is  these  qualities, 
perhaps,  which  make  a  reader  of  the  "Some- 
what Historical  Plays"  desirous  of  seeing 
more  of  Mr.   Moeller's  work. 

Five  Somewhat  Historical  Plays.  By  Philip 
Moeller.     New   York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf;  SI. 50  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
A  book  interesting  as  an  echo  of  the  world 
conflict  is  E.  A.  Mackintosh's  "War  the  Libe- 
rator" (John  Lane  Company).  This  volume 
contains  a  number  of  poems,  which,  while  in- 
tensely realistic,  yet  are  exceptionally  cheerful 
in  their  outlook  toward  war.  The  author  has 
grace  and  facility  of  expression,  but  many  of 
his  poems  are  stamped  with  immaturity;  they 
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Rare  old  books  bought,  sold  and  hunted  for  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS 


represent  promise  rather  than  achievement. 
And  since,  owing  to  the  author's  death  in 
action,  this  promise  can  never  be  fulfilled,  the 
book  is  but  another  reminder  of  the  irrepar- 
able loss  of  talent  which  the  world  has  suf- 
fered in  battle. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  published 
"British -American  Discords  and  Concords," 
compiled  by  the  History  Circle.  It  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
with  list  of  citations  and  bibliography.  .  It 
seems  to  be  carefully  accurate. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  Barbara  WeinstocU 
Lectures  on  the  Morals  of  Trade  is  "Tbc 
Ethics  of  Cooperation,"  by  James  H.  Tufts, 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.     Price,  $1. 


A  Superb,  Thrilling,  Spectacular  Novel,  Surpass- 
ing Anything  in  Modern  Fiction 

THE  FOUR 

HORSEMEN  OF  THE 

APOCALYPSE 

By  VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

The  New  York  Times  says: 

"Ibanez  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  indeed  he  be  not 

the  greatest,  of  living  novelists." 

$1.90  net  (postage  extra)  wherever  books  are  sold. 

By  the  same  author  : 

"THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL" 

$1.90  net 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Morale  and  Its  Enemies. 

This  book  contains  a  thoughtful  and  care- 
Fully  studied  analysis  of  the  psychology  un- 
derlying successful  war-making.  Professor 
Hocking  declares  that  because  war  calls  for 
the  maximum  material  performance  it  de- 
mands also  a  maximum  of  moral  resource ; 
he  explains  that  this  moral  resource  consists 
in  a  state  of  faith  which  shall  be  to  the  sol- 
dier's mind  what  "condition"  is  to  his  body  ; 
and  he  points  out  that  war  is  no  mere  collision 
of  physical  forces,  but  a  collision  of  will 
against  will,  in  which  the  weakening  of  the 
will  of  one  side  may  result  in  the  victory  of 
the   other. 

The  more  prevalent  impediments  to  morale 
are :  the  failure  really  to  appreciate  that 
there  is  a  war,  the  inherent  fickleness  of  the 
feeling  of  enmity,  the  awkward  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  political  righteousness,  and 
the  vague  and  imperfect  image  of  the  state, 
and  the  consequent  paling  of  patriotism. 
Where  there  is  no  morale,  morale  can  hardly 
be  developed  ;  it  is  founded  on  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  a  man,  and  can  be  evolved  only 
by  the  man  himself.  This  is  the  supreme  fact 
which  Germany  has  failed  to  realize ;  in  a 
word,  "it  has  been  the  fundamental  error  of 
Germany  to  suppose  that  the  soul  can  be  con- 
trolled by  scientific  management." 

Morale  and  Its  Enemies.  By  William  Ernest 
Mocking,  Pli.  D.  New  Haven:  Yale  Universitv 
Press;    $1.50. 

The  Art  Theatre 

Sheldon  Cheney,  in  pursuit  of  the  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  constitutes  the  ideal  theatre, 
has  visited  most  of  the  progressive  producing 
groups  and  little  theatres  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West.  He  thinks  well  of  them,  in  spite 
of  the  diversity  and  indefiniteness  of  their 
aims.  But  they  are  only  steps  toward  a 
higher  ideal ;  toward  the  art  theatre.  To 
attain  that  desirable  result  this  earnest 
student  thinks  that  they  must  be  profes- 
sionalized— "while  preserving  their  amateur 
spirit"' — and  organized  efficiently  for  art  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Cheney,  without  animus,  but  with  full 
conviction,  dismisses  the  average  commercial 
theatre  as  any  possible  factor,  in  its  present 
state  at  least,  toward  art  production.  Long 
runs  are  death  to  the  histrionic  imagination. 
Also  they  do  away  with  repertory,  which 
should  include  frequent  offerings  of  the  best 
dramas. 

Mr.  Cheney  gives  a  review  of  theatrical 
conditions  in  Europe,  reaching  the  conclusion 
that,  in  spite  of  France  having  initiated  the 
Theatre  Libre,  afterwards  the  Theatre  An- 
toine,  Germany  is  more  generally  stirred  by 
a  response  to   the  art  theatre   movement. 

The  adherents  of  the  art  theatre  idea  be- 
lieve in  a  certain  unity  of  management,  al- 
though, respectfully  as  they  all  unite  in 
treating  Gordon  Craig's  ideas,  they  find,  so 
Mr.  Cheney  with  excellent  common  sense 
states,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  one  man 
artistically  equipped  to  guide  all  the  mani- 
fold activities  involved  in  producing  a  play. 
There  will  have  to  be  a  group  of  art  directors 
under   one   authority. 

The  author  recognizes  the  impossibility  of 
producing  off-hand  a  public  capable  of  ap- 
preciating art  that  would  be  synthesized  into 
a  spiritual  unity,  but  he  considers  that  poten- 
tial audiences  for  the  best  drama  do  exist  in 
the  average  American  city.  Those  regular 
theatre-goers  who  have  had  a  long  training  m 
the  obvious  and  the  sensational  would  scarcely 
count.  It  is  the  people — and  they  probably 
exist  in  considerable  numbers — who  have 
been  driven  away  from  the  commercial  the- 
atres by  the  purely  banal  element  in  the 
attractions  offered. 

Mr.  Cheney  has  gone  so  thoroughly  into  his 
subject- that  he  even  furnishes  a  list  of  the 
production  expenses  of  one  of  the  "little  the- 
atres/' Of  these  houses  he  also  discusses  a 
number  individually,  pronouncing  the  Chi- 
cago Little  Theatre  to  be  nearest  the  ideal 
for  an  art  theatre.  But  he  faces,  as  it  seems 
we  always  must  when  we  get  on  this  subject, 
the  same  old  disqualification  for  an  art  the- 
atre :  the  need  of  endowment.  He  believes 
firmly  in  the  need  for  stable  business  man- 
agement, but  it  is  always  apparent  that  it  is.  a 
small,  a  minority  public  that  will  patronize 
an  art  theatre,  and  that  means  insufficient 
financial  return.  Therefore,  as  we  deduce 
from  his  conclusions,  we  will  be  obliged  to 
continue  to  depend  on  the  unsystematized,  un- 
related and  often  hampered  efforts  of  the 
little  theatres  throughout  the  country  for  the 
performances  of  plays  free  from  the  banality 
of  pieces  in  the  average   commercial   theatre. 

The  Art  Theatre.  By  Sheldon  Cheney.  New 
York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $1.50    net. 


cessful  in  the  development  of  family  at- 
mosphere. The  story  is  healthy  in  tone,  and 
apt  to  be  quite  enlightening  to  those  people 
of  purely  selfish  conduct  whose  fellow-house- 
holders learn  to  evade  their  predatory  aggres- 
sions. Perhaps  it  will  do  some  good  in  this 
respect,  although  ingrained  selfishness  is  a 
plant  of  hardy  growth.  However,  it  does  not 
assume  an  exhortatory  tone,  but  depicts  the 
family  life  of  a  group  of  girls,  their  emo- 
tional experiences  compelling  them  on  to  vari- 
ous acts  of  selfishness  and  self-sacrifice  ac- 
cording to  natural  tendency  until  fate  causes 
each  one  to  be,  as  she  should  be,  separated 
from  those  in  the  home  nest,  and  starting  in 
to  help  build  her  own. 

The    Merry    Heart.      By    Helen    Raymond    Ab- 
bott.     New    York:    The    Century    Company ;    $1.40. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
From  England  we  have  tidings  of  a  new 
monthly  periodical,  of  a  political  character, 
which  will  run  for  one  year  and  then  be  dis- 
continued, "however  successful."  Change  is 
its  title,  and  the  editors  are  John  Hilton  of 
the  Garton  Foundation  and  Joseph  Thorp, 
founder  of  the  Agenda  Club.  The  purpose  of 
the  publication  is  "to  provide  a  characteristic 
setting  for  the  ideas  of  a  group  of  younger 
thinkers  and  workers  in  the  field  of  politics 
and  industry,  with  the  collaboration  of  the 
artists  and  the  poets.  The  editors  aim  at  a 
presentation  which  is  candid  without  malice, 
and  has  a  fundamental  seriousness  mitigated 
by  humor." 

Nearly  a  year  before  his  death  Mr.  Roosevelt 
made  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop,  who  had  been 
his  intimate  personal  friend  and  confidant  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  his  authorized  biogra- 
pher. He  assigned  to  Mr.  Bishop  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  his  official  and  personal  corre- 
spondence for  writing  the  history  of  his  life 
and  public  services.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
who  will  publish  this  official  biography,  have 
also  under  way  a  volume  of  letters  written  by 
Mr.  Roosevetl  to  his  children,  with  other  ma- 
terial descriptive  of  the  intimate  domestic  life 
of  the  Roosevelt  household. 

The  wife  of  Major  Haldane  Macfall,  who 
served  throughout  this  war,  and  whose  book, 
"Germany  at  Bay"  (George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany), has  been  such  a  success  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  is,  it  appears,  an  artist.  Her 
water  colors,  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  in  the  International  Ex- 
hibitions in  London  of  late,  under  her  maiden 
name  of  Mab  Plumridge,  were  painted,  the 
major  informs  us,  in  camp  while  he  was  in 
billets  during  the  war. 

"Forty  Days  in  1914,"  which  has  just  been 
issued,  is  an  account  of  the  retreat  from 
Mons  and  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne,  by 
Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  who 
himself  took  part  in  the  operations. 


At  the  present  time  Uruguay  is  the  country 
where  shoes  are  the  cheapest.  This  is  due 
to  the  extensive  use  of  machinery  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Uruguayan  tanning  industry. 
Three-fourths  of  the  leather  used  in  local  shoe 
factories  is  tanned  in  Uruguay  and  tanners 
are  even  exporting  sole  and  patent  leather. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  only  shoe  leathers 
imported  in  quantity  from  abroad  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  glazed  and  colored  kid  and 
colored  calf.  Other  classes  of  leather,  such 
as  box  calf  or  vici,  upper,  chamois,  sheep  calf, 
matte  calf,  etc.,  are  turned  out  by  Uruguayan 
tanneries. 


The  municipality  of  Copenhagen  intends  to 
use  about  35  acres  of  the  property  it  owns 
near  the  city  for  the  growing  of  vegetables 
for  its  municipal  kitchens  and  other  insti- 
tutions. 
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New  Books  Received. 
Living  Bayonets.     By  Coningsby  Dawson.     New 
York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.25. 
A    record    of    the    last    push. 

Food  Guide  for  War  Service  at  Home.  New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States   Food   Administration. 

The  Vision  for  Which  We  Fought.  By  A.  M. 
Simons.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50. 

A  study  in  reconstruction.  Issued  in  the  Citi- 
zen's Library. 

Georges     Lewys'     the     "Charmed     America\." 
New    York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.50. 
A  story  of  the  Iron  Division  of  France. 

The    New    America.      By    Frank    Dilnot.      New 
York:   The    Macmillan    Company;   $1.25. 
Some  impressions  of  an   Englishman. 

Shaking  Hands  with  England.  By  Charles 
Hanson  Townc.  New  York :  George  H.  Doran 
Company;    $1. 

The   story   of   Anglo-American    camaraderie. 

The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1918  and  the 
Yearbook  of  the  American  Short  Story.  Edited 
by    Edward  J.    O'Brien.      Boston:    Small,    Maynard 

&    Co.;    $1.60. 

The   fourth   yearly  volume. 

The   Bargain   True.      By   Nalbro    Eartley.      Bo- 
ton:    Small,    Maynard    &    Co.;    $1.50. 
A    novel. 

Amalia.  By  Jose  Marmol.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton    &    Co.;    $2. 

A  novel.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Mary 
J.    Serrano. 

Jacquou  the  Rebel.  By  Eugene  Le  Roy.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.90. 

Issued   in  the  Library  of  French   Fiction. 

Old   Dad.      By  Eleanor  Halfowell   Abbott.      New 
York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
A   novel. 

Nono.  By  Gaston  Roupnel.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.90. 

Issued  in  the  Library  of  French   Fiction. 


WILD  ANIMAL  TRADE. 

Germany  has  lost  the  wild  animal  trade  of 
the  world.  When  in  that  year  the  Kaiser 
came  to  der  Tag,  only  to  find  after  more 
than  four  years  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
date,  what  amounted  to  almost  a  monopoly 
went  the  way  of  so  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world's  commerce  which  the  Huns  had  got 
into    their    hands    through    the    years. 

Up  to  then  the  two  leading  concerns  from 
which  zoological  parks  and  circuses  the  world 
over  made  their  purchases  of  wild  animals 
were  Carl  Hagenbeck's  Sons  (formerly  Carl 
Hagenbeck)  of  Hamburg  and  Louis  Ruhe  of 
Alfeld  (says  J.  Olin  Howe  in  the  New  York 
Tribune).      There    were    a    number    of    other 


German  concerns,  a  few  English — which 
were  more  apt  to  deal  in  the  smaller  animals 
and  in  birds  nowadays — and  some  Chinese 
companies  which  operated  in  the  Himalayas 
and  Eastern  India;  and  occasionally  independ- 
ent hunters  or  sportsmen  from  England  or 
the  United  States  would  bring  in  an  exhibition 
animal. 

Africa  is  the  wild  animal  paradise,  and  es- 
pecially German  East  Africa,  and  Hagenbeck 
had  this  continent  thoroughly  covered  with 
his  agents.  The  more  important  of  them  were 
in  Pretoria,  Natal,  Capetown,  Zanzibar,  and 
Cairo,  but  no  trading  post  of  any  conesquencc 
on  African  coast  or  railroad  was  without  a 
Hagenbeck  representative.  One  of  their  men 
named  Mayer  hade  his  headquarters  in  Zan- 
zibar for  years  and  periodically  fitted  oui 
safaris  to  go  into  the  bush  after  animals. 
Large  numbers  would  be  captured  and  the 
outfit  would  start  for  the  coast  again.  Many 
of  the  animals  would  die  on  the  way,  but 
Mayer  usually  arrived  at  salt  water  with 
enough  to  make  a  shipment  to  Hamburg. 

Not  all  of  the  Hagenbeck  agents  pursued 
this  plan.  Indeed,  it  was  far  more  usual 
for  them  to  buy  animals  offered  by  hunters  or 
farmers  than  to  go  after  them  themselves, 
and  to  this  end  the  Hamburg  concern  main- 
tained agents  in  every  country  in  the  world 
where  exhibition  animals  are  to  be  obtained — 
especially  in  India  and  South  America. 

The  United  States  and  England  were  the 
chief   patrons   of   these    German    animal    men. 


Facts  obtained  by  military  experts  show 
that  the  first  long-range  guns  that  fired  upon 
Paris  on  March  23d  last  numbered  three. 
They  were  installed  near  Mont  Joie,  in  the 
Forest  of  Saint  Gobain.  Two  were  on  the 
same  railroad  spur  leading  out  of  Laou,  while 
the  third  was  a  little  farther  eaat  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Crepy.  According  to  the  latest  in- 
formation, the  guns  were  pointed  at  an  angle 
of  more  than  65  degrees,  a  charge  of  300 
pounds  of  powder  propelling  the  projectile  to 
a  height  of  100,000  feet  (nearly  nineteen 
miles)  on  its  murderous  mission  to  Paris. 
With  every  shot  ten  or  twelve  marine  guns 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen-inch  calibre  fired  sim- 
ultaneously upon  targets  unknown  in  order  to 
conceal  the  location  of  the  supercannon.  The 
shell  was  of  210-millimeter  caliber  (about 
eight  inches).  It  weighed  300  pounds,  but 
the  charge  of  explosive  contained  therein 
varied  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds.  The 
manufacture  of  the  shell  was  an  innovation  of 
the  Germans.  It  is  said,  to  have  been  made 
of  special  steel  treated  with  tungsten  so  as 
to  offer  the  maximum  of  resistance  lor  a 
minimum   of  weight. 
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The  Merry  Heart. 
At  present  the  output  of  novels  is  very 
small.  Perhaps,  therefore,  Helen  Raymond 
Abbott's  novel  will  secure  greater  attention, 
although  it  appeals  more  particularly  to  the 
tastes  of  young  people  whose  adult  experiences 
of  life  are  just  beginning.  But  it  contains 
a  number  of  excellent  specimens  of  charac- 
terization, and  the  author  has  been  very  sue- 
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LORD  AND  LADY  ALGY. 


Society  turned  out  in  force  on  Monday 
nisht  and  the  downstairs  auditorium  of  the 
Curran  was  almost  full.  Just  a  few  seats  in 
the  rear.  Pretty  good  for  $2.50  a  seat.  But 
5  ciety  Hkes  the  Carton  brand  of  play,  because 
it  represents  society;  society  engaged  in  its 
foolish  but  fascinating  diversions,  betting  on 
the  races  and.  from  sheer  ennui,  breaking  the 
seventh    commandment. 

However,  the  lodestar  was  really  Maxine 
Elliott  Yes,  Maxine  Elliott  more  than  Faver- 
sham. admired  though  the  latter  player  is  for 
his  refined  and  polished  art  But  when  a 
beautiful  woman  has  been  withdrawn  tor  a 
long  time  from  the  public  gaze  her  admirers 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  respect  to  the  lasting 
quality  of  her  beauty.  And  men  and  women 
3re  as  one,  too— although  masculine  cynicism 
will  not  asree— in  their  desire  that  that  beauty 
should  successfully  stand  the  test  of  time 
It  is  so  precious  a  gift,  not  any  too  common 
and  when  "it  passes  it  so  often  leaves  such  a 
wreck  behind,* 

However,  when  Maxine  Elliott  stepped  on 
the  stage  with  Lady  Algy's  quizzical  smile,  we 
realized  that  in  spite  of  its  morning  freshness 
and  even  its  summer  noon  of  glory  having 
passed  away,  the  celebrated  beauty  was  still 
there.  We  enjoyed  looking  at  her,  apprais- 
ingly,  appreciatively.  In  some  respects 
Maxine  Elliott  is  a  more  attractive  woman 
than  ever  before.  She  suggests  subtleties,  re- 
serves. She  has  lived  richly,  and  the  stamp 
left  bv  the  years  on  her  beauty  is,  in  some 
way,  an  enrichment  of  it  One  likes  her 
teasing  smile,  her  rallying  glance,  and  the 
suggestion  underlying  Lady  Algy's  charming 
nonchalance  of  a  fine,  splendid  womanhood 
left  unused,  unemployed  by  that  great  waster, 
society. 

And  as  for  purely  physical  traits,  we  re- 
mark with  renewed  pleasure  the  pretty  curve 
of  the  lady's  lips,  the  gleam  of  her  healthy 
white  teeth,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
beautiful  cream  of  her  satin-smooth  skin  and 
the  glossy  jet  of  her  hair. 

It  is  quite  a  number  of  years  now  since 
Maxine  Elliott  woke  up  and  decided  to  rest 
content  no  longer  with  being  merely  a  beauty. 
She  commenced  then  to  study  in  earnest  the 
art  of  acting,  and  has  evidently  not  allowed 
her  efforts  to  lapse,  for.  much  as  she  was  ad- 
mired on  the  occasion  of  her  last  visits  to 
San  Francisco,  never  before  have  we  seen  her 
convey  so  much  meaning  with  so  little  effort 
She  has  mastered  the  delicate  art  of  acting 
bv  suggestion,  and  charms  the  beholder  in  the 
exercise   of  the  art 

Miss  Elliott  was  costumed  with  an  effect  of 
tropic  richness  of  fabric  and  coloring  that 
suited  her  warm,  creamy  beauty  to  perfection. 
Her  tall,  commanding  figure  lent  itself  finely 
to  stately  effects,  and  the  sweeping  velvet 
robe  and  the  picturesque  headgear  that  looked 
as  though  they  were  designed  by  aD  artist 
served  admirably  as  heighteners  of  her 
beauty. 

As  to  Faversham,  he  fitted  into  the  role  of 
the  easy-going  aristocrat  with  patrician  charm. 
We  accepted  the  pair  of  players  as  Carton's 
wedded  though  divided  couple,  and  all  the 
time,  while  Mrs.  Tudway  fluttered,  and  the 
marquis  intrigued,  and  the  duke  droned,  and 
Brabazon  Tudway  exploded,  and  the  guests  at 
the  ball  expanded  in  the  congenial  limelight 
as  they  displayed  themselves  and  their  cos- 
tumes, our  regard  was  pleasantly  centred  on 
tie  divided  pair,  and  we  anticipated  with  syni- 
.  :    the  final  moment  of  reconciliation. 

An  agreeable  trait  shared  by  Miss  Elliott 
and  Mr.  Faversham  is  their  air  of  belonging 
to  the  socially  elect  One  of  Mr.  Favershanrs 
unfading  charms  is  his  beautiful  voice.  An- 
other is  his  refined  and  delightful  speech. 
Added  to  this,  a  personality  of  unusual  charm, 
commanding  height  a  fine  figure,  and  an  at- 
tractive countenance,  and  we  have  a  Lord 
Algy  far  surpassing  the  more  modestly  en- 
dowed actors  we  have  seen  in  the  past 

A  very  good  company  ably  backed 
i  >rts  of  the  two  chief  players,  and  aided  them 
in  maintaining  the  air  of  social  exclusiveness. 
1  Hi  s  Mary  Compton  as  Mrs.  Tudway  was 
pretty,  attractive,  and  smart,  and  conveyed 
the  appropriate  idea  of  being  a  charming 
light?  eight.  In  the  Joseph  Surface  role  of 
Qua:mby,  Harvey  Hays  was  excellently  cor- 
rect md  specious.  And  how  well  he  dressed 
rt.  Even  those  mole  eyes  that  nevei 
the  details  of  a  man's  dress  could  not 


fail  to  recognize 'that  Quarmby  was  a  dandy 
of  the  first  water. 

Other  roles  that  were  filled  with  especial 
competence  were  those  of  the  prosy  old  duke 
by  Mr.  Alderson,  of  Brabazon  Tudway  by  Mr. 
Robert  Avrton.  whom  we  had  already  ad- 
mired as  "a  valuable  actor  in  Cyril  Maudes 
support,  Swepson  by  Herbert  Belmore,  and  the 
jockey  bv  Philip  Leigh.  There  were  still 
other"  roles  neatly  filled,  among  them  that  of 
Mrs.  Tudway's  mother  by  Miss  Maud  Hos- 
ford.  This  grimlv  cynical  conception  of  an 
old  woman  and  ex-belle  still  clinging  despe- 
rately to  the  ballrooms  in  which  her  gay 
youth  had  evaporated  is  somewhat  depressing- 
But  it  has  its  dramatic  value. 

For  some  reason  the  ballroom  scene  and  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  guests  went  with  a 
certain  lack  of  spontaneity.  Here  there 
seemed  to  be  an  archaic  suggestion  to  the 
action  of  the  play.  It  was  superficial,  unreal, 
and  that  was  the  time  when  the  spectator  felt 
the  need  of  revivifying  sympathies,  and  began 
to  look  forward  to  the  impending  reconcilia- 
tion as  something  real  in  the  midst  of  artifice. 

The  play  of  "Lord  and  Lady  Algy"  really 
belongs  to  the  nineteenth  century.  That  was 
a  delightful  epoch  in  the  English-speaking 
drama  when  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  R.  C.  Car- 
ton, and  Arthur  Pinero  were  vying  with  each 
other  in  writing  plays  that  exhibited  the  faults 
and  virtues  of  the  English  aristocracy.  Men 
of  such  talent  naturally  had  a  wide  repre- 
sentation in  America.  But  that  epoch  has 
gone  forever.  Their  plays  will  in  time  have 
a  classic  value  in  representing  an  epoch  that 
has  passed  away.  America  began  to  take 
kindly  to  plays  representing  its  own  life. 
London  showed  an  interest  and  curiosity  in 
them.  As  to  the  English  plays  of  the  future, 
what  will  they  be,  in  this  new.  unknown  era 
that  is  opening  before  a  transformed  Britain, 
in  which  class  lines  will  no  longer  be  so 
strictly  drawn,  and  the  proletariat  perhaps 
will  rule  the  nation. 


I 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

There  is  nothing  a  vaudeville  audience 
loves  more  than  to  take  a  hand  in  the  per- 
formance, and  Hampton  and  Blake  are  giving 
them  the  opportunity  this  week  with  their  re- 
vival of  old  songs.  Old  timey  as  they  are,  yet 
the  new  generation  seems  to  know  them,  for, 
as  the  performers  strummed  the  airs,  while 
the  words  are  thrown  on  the  screen,  the  au- 
dience commenced  to  murmur  the  tunes. 
Gradually  gaining  courage  with  the  sound  of 
other  voices  to  help  out  the  concert  rose, 
swelled,  and  became  general,  closing  with  a 
grand  patriotic  flourish  on  "We'll  rally  round 
the  flag." 

There  is  a  wave  of  levity  running  through 
the  country*,  due  to  the  reaction  from  war 
emotions.  It  seems  a  pity  that  we  can  no 
longer  be  serious,  for  emotions  of  a  salu- 
tary nature  have  their  very  distinct  value. 
But  the  theatre-going  public  wants  nothing 
now  but  mirth,  it  seems,  and  the  better  class 
of  vaudeville  managers  shake  their  heads  ove* 
the  public's  indifference  to  the  really  fine 
things  in  vaudeville,  and  its  determination  to 
enjoy  the  lightest  and  giddiest  triflings  of  the 
merry  muse. 

"The  Groom  Forgot"  is  a  case  in  point 
Alan  Devitt  figures  as  a  young  millionaire 
who  absent-mindedly  marries  a  chorus  girl  dur- 
ing an  alcoholic  whoop,  and  Mabel  Cameron 
plays  the  chorus  girl.  The  piece,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  jokes  and  dialogue — and 
vinous  soliloquies — is  well  written,  and  the 
three  players — Mr.  Mulligan  is  the  third — do 
their  work  so  well  that  we  would  like  to  see 
them  in  something  standing  on  firmer  ground- 
Still,  one  must  admit  that  Alan  Devitt  has 
an  art  in  murmuring  the  vague  reflections 
of  a  well-baked  roysterer  whose  sense  of 
humor  still  survives  his  alcoholic  submersion. 

Joseph  E.  Howard  has  a  very  elaborate  and 
costly  "song  bird  revue,"  in  which  there  are 
a  quartet  and  eight  chorus  girls.  The  bird  of 
birds  in  the  flock  of  warblers  is  Ethelyn 
Clark,  a  girl  with  a  smile  and  a  charm  that 
the  footlights  fail  to  rob  of  their  freshness. 
Joseph  Howard  sings  well,  and  with  his 
powerful,  dependable  voice  really  makes  your 
pulses  leap  with  "Somewhere  in  France." 

"The  Heart  of  Annie  Wood"  is  also  quite 
elaborate,  but  somehow,  like  "White  Tablets" 
of  a  week  or  so  back,  it  misses  fire.  Both 
pieces  show  commendable  intentions  of  in- 
troducing ethics  into  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  vaudeville,  but  somehow  there  is  a  the- 
atrical cheapness  about  them  that  makes  us 
regard  them  dubiously;  and,  besides,  they  are 
not  presented  in  a  convincing  way  necessary 
to  make  them  really  interesting  motives.  In 
fact  the  piece  merely  seems  to  be  a  highly 
colored  series  of  pegs  on  which  to  hang  a 
group  of  songs, 

Foster  Ball  has  returned  with  his  "Since 
the  Days  of  "61."  It  is  a  good  sketch  of  a 
septuagenarian,  and  in  spite  of  its  deliberate 
tempo  holds  the  audience  sympathetic,  amused. 
and  interested.  And  during  the  finale,  when 
the  old  veteran  marched  off  to  the  strains 
of  an  imaginary  band,  as  he  saluted  an  in- 
visible flag,  we  felt  a  renewal  of  that  con- 
sciousness which  has  come  to  us  in  this  sec- 


ond decade  of  the  twentieth  century  of  how 
men  used  to  feel  about  their  country  in  the 
sixth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Claudius  and  Scarlet  gave  a  conventional 
song  and  patter  act  in  which  the  man  demon- 
strated that  he  could  make  the  audience 
laugh,  and  the  Ramsdells  and  Deyo  gave  an 
equally  conventional  but  very  good  dancing 
act 

The  sensational  act  was  the  wind-up.  This 
was  Dolores  Vallecita  with  her  trained 
leopards.  In  a  programme  note  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  Mme.  Valletta's  efforts 
with  her  five  handsome,  spotted  beasts  is  to 
make  them  domestic  pets  rather  than  trained 
brutes.  Nevertheless  the  whip  on  her  side, 
and  the  snarls  on  theirs,  seems  to  testify  over- 
whelmingly of  a  lack  of  success.  However, 
the  fearless  trainer  can  make  her  fierce  group 
most  obedient  They  snarl,  but  they  do  the 
job.  There  is  a  sort  of  fascination  in  watch- 
ing the  absolute  fearlessness  with  which  the 
woman  enters  the  cage,  and  commands  her 
leopards  to  go  through  their  paces.  It  can 
not  fail  to  be  an  exciting  experience,  but  the  j 
woman  never  loses  her  jaunty,  assured  air. 


In  1SS6,  at  the  close  of  the  third  campaign, 
Humann  and  a  friend  named  Conze  unearthed 
the  Great  Altar  and  the  site  of  the  library- 
Subsequent  expeditions  uncovered  many  treas- 
ures. The  Great  Altar  was  shipped  piece  by- 
piece  to  Berlin  and  reerected  in  the  Kaiser 
Friedrich  Museum.  A  few  parts  of  it  are  in 
Constantinople.  However,  the  central  and 
main  portion  of  Satan's  throne  is  in  Berlin. 
With  the  throne  of  Satan  in  Berlin  (says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune)  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  military  ambitions 
and  actions  of  the  German  government 


A  Queen's  Letter 


THE  "THEATRE  FRANCA1S" 

The  "Theatre  Francais"  opened  with  the 
happy,  anticipative  buzz  of  a  large  audience 
on  the  evening  of  February  21st.  M.  Andre 
Ferrier,  newly  having  returned  from  the  war, 
having  drilled  his  youthful  company  m  the 
representation  of  two  child  plays.  That 
doesn't  sound  particularly  interesting,  but  as 
it  turned  out  the  entertainment  was  really 
charming.  It  was  thoroughly  French,  "La 
boite  a  jonjoux."  a  ballet  for  children  by- 
Andre  Helle,  with  music  by  Claude  Debussy, 
being  the  means  of  bringing  on  the  stage  nu- 
merous personages  dear  to  the  French  child 
heart  There  were,  among  the  dozen  ani- 
mated toy  figures,  Polichinelle,  Arlequin, 
Pierrot,  and  La  Poupee,  the  latter  role  being 
represented  by  a  graceful  child  who  showed 
in  every  movement  that  histrionic  instinct 
that  indicated  she  was  born  for  the  stage. 

"A  War  Christmas,"  however,  of  which  if. 
Andre  Ferrier  is  one  of  the  collaborating  au- 
thors, is  really  a  touching  little  dramatic 
fancy,  most  delightfully  set  to  music  by  Alex- 
ander Georges.  It  represents  the  Christmas 
night  dreams  of  two  children  longing  to  see 
"petit  papa"  again:  "petit  papa."  who  is  in 
the  cold  and  muddy  trenches.  In  the  chil- 
dren's dreams  the  lead  soldiers  from  their 
Christmas  box  are  mysteriously  intermingled, 
and  play  a  valuable  part  in  rescuing  "petit 
papa"  from  various  perils.  The  chaming  jewel 
of  the  piece  is  "The  Enchanted  Garden," 
tenderly  sung  by  M.  Andre  Ferrier  to  the  two 
children  when  they  fail  to  find  "petit  papa"  in 
the  dre'am  trenches.  M.  Ferrier  plays  the  role 
of  the  bluff  but  tender-hearted  corporal  of 
the  lead  soldiers,  who  constitutes  himself  the 
children's  special  mentor,  guide,  and  friend. 
The  entire  pretty  fancy  is  tenderly  pervaded 
with  the  French  love  for  its  inconsiderable 
but  deeply-cherished  childhood  and  Miles. 
Yvonne.  Michele.  and  J.  Lepie  prettily  and 
feelingly  seconded  M.  Ferrier  in  his  at  once 
amusing  and  moving  portrayal  of  the  old  cor- 
poral. Mme.  Horace  Britt  gracefully  enacted 
the  solicitous  mother,  and  at  least  twenty- 
others  impersonated  the  lead  soldiers  and  the 
various  other  personages  necessary  to  the  cur- 
rent of  the  story-. 

On  Wednesday.  March  12th,  the  "Theatre 
Francais"  will  give  an  entertainment  more 
particularly  for  adults,  on  which  occasion  M. 
Ferrier  and  Mile.  Michele  will  play  "Les 
Esperances." 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


BERLIN'S  DEVIL'S  THRONE. 


Pergamum,  the  ancient  capital  of  Asia 
Minor,  was  greatly  adicted  to  idolatry"-  Its 
groves  were  filled  with  monuments,  statues, 
and  altars  to  their  gods.  During  the  reign  of 
Eumenes  II  there  was  erected  a  magnificent 
altar  famed  for  its  matchless  carvings — an 
altar  dedicated  to  Zeus.  Because  of  its  won- 
derful altars,  its  famous  library,  and  its  un- 
excelled commercial  activities,  and  because  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  province,  Pergamum 
became  a  sort  of  centre  for  paganism,  com- 
merce, and  royalty.  King  after  king,  ruler 
after  ruler,  tried  to  outdo  his  predecessor  in 
adding  to  the  splendor  of  court  life,  art,  and 
commerce.  However,  under  Byzantine  rule  it 
seems  to  have  lost  its  position-  Today  it  is  a 
thriving  community  of  25,000  inhabitants. 
The  modern  name  is  Bergama. 

Since  it  was  the  centre  of  a  most  sensuous 
form  of  pagan  worship  and  since  it  was  a 
place  sacred  to  all  pagans,  the  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians  of  the  early  church  held  the  city  in 
such  disrepute  that  it  was  supposed  to  contain 
the  throne  of  Satan.  This  is  recorded  in  Rev- 
elations ii,  12-13.  "And  to  the  angel  of  the 
church  in  Peramum  write  ...  I  know 
where  thou  dwell  est  even  where  Satan's 
throne  is.    .     .     . " 

Carl  Humann,  a  civil  engineer,  who  had 
traveled  in  Asia  Minor,  induced  the  Berlin 
Museum  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  excavate 
for  the  hidden  treasures  of  ancient  Pergamum. 


Queen  Mary  recently  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  women  of  India.  In  it  she  said: 
"In  the  seclusion  and  solitude  of  their  homes 
the  women  of  India  have  had  to  bear  the  bit- 
terness of  partings,  to  suffer  bereavement  and 
privation,  to  live  through  days  and  months  of 
doubt  and  anxiety,  in  ignorance  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  war.  and  without  tidings  of  their 
absent  ones.  Reports  have  reached  me  from 
many  sources  of  their  fortitude  and  en- 
durance during  the  strain  of  the  war,  which 
have  filled  me  with  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Many  have  done  more  than  this.  I  have 
heard  of  letters  from  Indian  women  to  hus- 
bands, sons,  and  brothers  with  the  forces 
abroad,  exhorting  them  to  be  brave  in  battle, 
stout-hearted  in  adversity,  faithful  to  their 
country  and  the  throne  to  the  point  of  death. 
The  history  of  India  is  full  of  the  heroism 
and  courage  of  its  women  in  the  past  The 
war  has  shown  that  their  spirit  is  unabated 
I  rejoice  to  think  that  many  influences  are 
at  work  which  make  for  the  greater  well- 
being  and  advancement  of  the  women  of 
India.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  every 
success  may  crown  these  efforts." 


You  fionor 
Your  Borne 


— when  into  it  is  placed  the 
distinctive  and  classic  in  fur- 
niture. 

— Every'  effort  of  the  John 
Breuner  Company  has  been  cen- 
tered towards  this  one  thing — of 
giving  you,  at  the  price  of  the 
commonplace  —  furnishings  that 
have  an  individual  and  lasting 
charm. 

— In  place  of  the  ordinary' — < 
why  not  a  table  of  the  type 
shown  above  for  your  Living 
Room?  Real  genius  is  displayed 
here  by  the  designer  in  this 
Italian  Renaissance  piece.  The 
cabinet-makers  have  given  of 
their  best  in  the  construction  and 
finish.  Made  of  mahoany,  size 
20  inches  wide  by  5  feet  10 
inches  long. 

— A  beautiful  table  at 
a  most  reasonable  price 

$85.00 


— We  are  showing  this  design 
in  Walnut,  Cathedral  Oak,  and 
Polychrome ;  in  a  variety  of  sises, 
including  End  Tables,  Library 
and  Console  Tables. 


281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 

Interior  Decorators—  -furniture 
— Carpels — Rugs — Stoves 

This  store  closes  at  5:45  P.M.  the  year  round. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Alcazar. 
The  splendid  revival  of  "The  Rose  of  the 
Rancho"  will  be  followed  at  next  Sunday's 
matinee  by  the  first  San  Francisco  production 
of  a  recent  New  York  comedy  success,  "Not 
with  My  Money,"  by  Edward  Clark,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  crook  world  was  provoca- 
tive of  much  amusement  in  "De  Luxe  Annie." 
It  is  the  overcrowded  field  of  crooked  finance 
that  is  depicted  in  "Not  with  My  Money," 
satirizing  laughable  and  romantic  angles  of 
the  "get-rich-quick  game"  that  are  timely  and 
up  to  the  minute.  In  New  York  this  merry 
farce  was  received  with  approbation.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  adventures  of  a  plausible 
young  confidence  operator  to  whom  is  en- 
trusted— because  he  has  such  beautiful  eyes — 
a  modest  little  fund  of  seven  million  dollars, 
with  which  a  feather-brained  but  quite  ador- 
able heiress  proposes  to  endow  a  benevolent 
project.  Belle  Bennett  as  the  heiress.  Walter 
P.  Richardson  as  the  smooth  financier,  Henry 
Shumer  as  "Penknife"  Clay,  alias  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Crane,  and  other  members  of  the  New 
Alcazar  Company  have  droll  characteriza- 
tions. "A  Stitch  in  Time,"  with  its  comedy 
romance,  and  "The  Thirteenth  Chair,"  with 
its  ingenuous  and  suspensive  thrills,  are 
among  early  offerings  that  will  add  to  the 
Alcazar's  popularity. 


Curran  Theatre. 

The  co-star  production  of  "Lord  and  Lady 
Algy,"  R.  C.  Carton's  comedy  of  London  so- 
ciety, which  William  Faversham  and  Maxine 
Elliott  are  presenting  at  the  Curran  Theatre, 
begins  its  second  and  positively  last  week  on 
Monday  night,  March  3d. 

"Lord  and  Lady  Algy"  tells  of  the  marital 
differences  between  Lord  Algernon  Chetland 
and  his  wife.  They  have  agreed  to  separate 
because  of  lack  of  funds  and  opposite,  opin- 
ions    as    to    the    value    of    race-horses     and 


Yersin  French  Studio 

521  Shreve  Building 

FRENCH    PRONUNCIATION 

Guaranteed  in  15  Lessons  by  the 

YERSIN  PHONO -RHYTHMIC 

METHOD. 

Classes — limited  to  five  members  — 

held  daily  for  Phonetics,  Grammar 

and  Construction;  Elementary  and 

Advanced  Conversation. 

TELEPHONE    KEARNY  298 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

Seventh  Sunday   Symphony   Concert 
CURRAN  THEATRE,  Sunday,  MARCH  2d 

at  2:30  Sharp 
Programme — Symphony     No.     7,     Beethoven; 
"Mother    Goose,"    Ravel;    Symphonic    Fantasie, 
Hadley  (first  time  in  San  Francisco). 

Prices — Sunday,  50c,  75c,  $1;  box  and  loge 
seats,  $1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
daily;  at  theatre  from  10  a.  m.  on  concert 
days  only. 

Saturday  Evening,  March  1,  at  8:15 

MAMMOTH  "POP"  AT  AUDITORIUM 

Sunday    Afternoon,    March    9 

SEVENTH   REGULAR   "POP,"  at  CURRAN 


NEXT  RECITAL 

Max  Rosen 

"He  has  the  soul  of  a  poet  and  the  fleetest 
of  fingers." — New  York  Musical  Courier. 

"No    one   present    could    fail    to    realize    that 
Vitali's     'Chaconne'     was     being    played     by    a 
master    violinist    of    unusual    powers.      By    the 
time    he    was    half   through    Saint-Saens'    'Con- 
certo'   it    was    evident    that    there    was    a    new 
monarch  of  the  strings." — The  S.  F.  Call. 
COLUMBIA  THEATER,  SL-NDAY 
(Oakland,  March  11th) 
Tickets  at  usual  places. 


cigarettes.  Algy's  brother,  Quarmby,  is  in- 
fatuated with  Mrs.  Tudway,  the  wife  of  an 
old  friend  of  Algy's.  Taking  advantage  of 
Algy's  "bachelor"  position,  Quarmby,  without 
revealing  the  identity  of  the  woman,  arranges 
to  meet  Mrs.  Tudway  at  Algy's  flat.  Quarm- 
by poses  as  a  lamb  and  when  the  flirtation  is 
discovered  Algy  gets  all  the  blame.  This 
nearly  results  in  serious  consequences  to  the 
reconciliation  between  Algy  and  his  wife. 
Lady  Algy,  however,  grasps  the  situation  and 
not  only  saves  Algy,  but  rescues  Mrs.  Tud- 
way. The  second  act  of  the  comedy  takes 
place  at  a  fancy  dress  ball  at  Mrs.  Tudway's, 
where  Algy  appears,  slightly  the  worse  for 
having  dined  too  well.  Faversham's  playing 
of  this  scene  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
delicate  light  comedy  acting  to  be  seen  on  the 
stage   today. 

Maxine  Elliott,  radiantly  beautiful,  has 
never  appeared  to  such  advantage  as  she  does 
in  the  role  of  Lady  Algy.  She  wears  some 
remarkable  gowns  by  Lucille  (Lady  Duff 
Gordon). 

William  Faversham  is  again  seen  in  Lord 
Algy,  in  which  he  has  scored  one  of  his 
greatest  successes.  The  supporting  company 
includes  Frederick  Lloyd,  Maud  Hosford, 
Mary  Compton,  Harvey  Hays,  Robert  Ayrton, 
Philip  Leigh,  Percy  Waram,  Erville  Alder- 
son,  Emily  Fitzroy,  Herbert  Belmore,  and 
others. 

The  Orpheum. 

Every  act  in  the  Orpheum  bill  next  week 
will  be  new. 

John  B.  Hymer,  who  is  a  superfine  de- 
lineator of  negro  character,  will  present  his 
latest  sketch,  "Tom  Walker  in  Dixie,"  which 
is  said  to  be  the  most  amusing  of  his  many 
efforts. 

George  McKay  and  Ottie  Ardine  will  ap- 
pear in  a  new  skit,  entitled  -"All  in  Fun," 
which  enables  them  to  display  their  great 
versatility  and  ability  as  comedians,  singers, 
and  dancers. 

Mile.  Diane,  the  famous  chanteuse,  and  Jan 
Rubini,  Swedish  violin  virtuoso,  offer  a  rare 
combination.  Mile.  Diane  is  young,  beautiful, 
vivacious,  and  piquant,  while  Rubini  is  a  true 
artist  whose  phrasing  is  excellent  and  who 
technically  is   perfect. 

The  Shrapnel  Dodgers  in  a  trench  enter- 
tainment, entitled  "A  Night  in  Billet"  is  the 
way  four  Canadian  Heroes  describe  their  act. 
The  men  are  Sergeant  Albert  Edward  Blake, 
Serge  ant-Major  -John  Parker,  Sergeant  John 
Cook,  and  Corporal  Healy.  all  of  whom  were 
wounded  when  the  Canadian  forces  stood  like 
a  wall  and  stopped  the  German  onrush  to 
Calais.  Blake,  who  was  a  'cellist  before  the 
war,  amused  his  comrades  by  playing  on  a 
violin  which  he  fashioned  out  of  a  tin  bis- 
cuit box,  the  panel  of  a  Belgian  door,  a  piece 
of  wood  from  an  old  packing  case,  and  a 
string  out  of  a  shell-wrecked  piano.  The 
other  men,  who  have  very  good  voices,  aided 
him  to  help  beguile  many  a  weary  hour. 
When  the  four  were  discharged  from  the 
Toronto  Hospital  they  went  into  vaudeville, 
where  they  are  telling  their  experiences,  play- 
ing the  makeshift  violin  and  singing. 

Brenck's  Bronze  Statue  Horse  is  indeed  a 
novelty.  The  horse  is  a  splendid  animal 
who,  coated  with  bronze,  appears  on  a  pedestal 
in   a   series   of  artistic  poses. 

Scot  Gibson  is  a  Scotch  comedian  who  in- 
troduces a  very  clever  and  humorous  mono- 
logue and  sings  a  number  of  Scotch  songs 
in  a  manner  essentially  his  own. 

Charles  and  Madeline  Dunbar  assume  thai 
each  animal  has  a  language  of  his  own  and 
carry  on  supposed  conversations  between  cats 
dogs,  horses,  chickens,   etc. 

The  joint  appearance  of  Sefior  Westony. 
the  famous  pianist,  and  Harriet  Lorraine,  the 
beautiful  and  talented  musical-comedy  star, 
is  a  decided  musical  novelty. 

The  Hearst  Weekly  Motion  Pictures  will 
be  an  interesting  incident  of  a  remarkable  bill. 


Mammoth  Hertz  "Pop"  Saturday  Night 
The  enormous  advance  sales,  coupled  with 
the  demand  assured  at  the  box-offices  on  the 
evening  of  the  event,  indicate  a  capacity  au- 
dience on  Saturday  evening,  March  1st,  at  the 
Exposition   Auditorium,    when   the   augmented 
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San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  will  give 
its  "Pop"  concert. 

The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  tickets  as 
popular  in  price  as  the  programme  will  be  in 
character,  with  the  result  that  3000  seats  have 
been  priced  at  25  cents  and  3500  seats  at  50 
cents.  The  remainder  are  scheduled  at  75 
cents  and  $1.  Simultaneously  with  the  closing 
of  the  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  at  6 
o'clock  on  Saturday  the  many  box-offices  at 
the  Exposition  will  be  opened.  The  doors 
will  be  opened  at  7:15,  in  order  to  properly 
take  care  of  the  vast  throng. 

At  precisely  8:15  the  concert  will  begin. 
Such  numbers  as  Elgar's  "Pomp  and  Circum- 
stance" march,  the  Bach-Gounod  "Ave  Maria," 
and  Tschaikowsky's  "The  Year  1812"  overture 
will  be  performed  in  conjunction  with  the 
Exposition  organ,  over  which  Edwin  H.  Le- 
mare  will  preside.  Louis  Persinger  will  play 
the  solo  part  for  violin  in  the  "Ave  Maria" 
number,  the  melody  being  taken  up  afterwards 
by  thirty  violins.  In  addition  to  Lemare  and 
Persinger  solos  will  be  contributed  to  the 
programme  by  such  artists  as  Horace  Britt, 
violoncellist;  Emilio  Puyans,  flutist;  Kajetan 
Attl,  harpist ;  Harold  Randall,  clarinetist  ; 
Louis  Newbauer,  flutist. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  attractive  programme  rendered  last  Fri- 
day will  be  repeated  Sunday  afternoon,  March 
2d,  in  the  Curran  Theatre  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra  as  the  regular  Sun- 
day concert  of  the  seventh  pair  of  symphonies. 
Prices   will  be   popular. 

The  important  number  will  be  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony,  containing  the  popular  Al- 
legretto  movement. 

A  most  interesting  number  is  Maurice  Ra- 
vel's "Mother  Goose,"  comprising  five  chil- 
dren's pieces,  originally  written  for  piano, 
afterwards  reconstructed  as  a  ballet,  and  finally 
put  into  orchestral  form,  the  first  American 
presentation  of  the  work  being  given  by  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1912. 

The  programme  will  be  concluded  by  Henry 
Hadley's  Symphonic  Fantasie,  played  for  the 
first  time  in  San  Francisco  at  the  seventh  pair 
of  concerts. 

For  the  seventh  "Pop"  concert  of  the  regu- 
lar series,  scheduled  for  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  9th,  in  the  Curran,  Conductor  Hertz 
has  provided  another  feast  of  melody.  San 
Francisco  will  be  represented  on  the  pro- 
gramme by  a  "Horn  Pipe,"  written  by  Wal- 
lace Sabin,  composer  and  organist. 

Tickets  should  be  secured  in  advance  in 
order  to  avoid  possible  disappointment  on  the 
day  of  concert.  They  may  be  had  at  Sher- 
man,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


A  Special  Concert. 
A  special  concert  tendered  in  compliment 
to  the  members  of  the  Musical  Association  of 
San  Francisco,  sustaining  body  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  announced 
for  Monday  evening,  March  10th,  in  the  Palm 
Court  of  the  Palace  Hotel.  A  programme  of 
light  music,  as  is  customary,  will  be  played 
at  the  coming  concert,  the  number  being  se- 
lected by  Alfred  Hertz,  who  will  conduct. 


Max  Rosen. 

Those  music  lovers  who  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  violin  recital  of  Max  Rosen  at  the 
Columbia  last  Sunday  afternoon  had  a  sur- 
prise, for  they  found  in  the  totally  unknown 
Max  Rosen  a  violinist  of  the  very  first  rank. 
No  other  violinist  who  has  ever  appeared  in 
San  Francisco,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Fritz  Kreisler,  has  such  a  caressing  charm 
and  poetic  quality  to  his  playing.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  Columbia  will  be  filled  for  his 
concert  this  Sunday,  March  2d. 

The  critics  of  the  Eastern  papers  have  pro- 
claimed young  Rosen  as  a  player  of  warmth 
of  tone  and  distinctive  sense  of  beauty  with 
a  personal  and  poetic  quality  to  his  playing. 
The  San  Francisco  critics  also  noted  that  he 
had  "the  soul  of  a  poet." 

Max  Rosen,  with  the  very  capable  Emanuel 
Balaban  at  the  piano,  will  give  the  following 
excellent  programme  at  Sunday's  recital : 

Concerto Nardini 

Allegro  moderate  Andante  cantabile. 

Allegretto    Giocoso. 

Symphonic  Espagniolo Lalo 

Allegro  non  troppo.     Andanta.     Rondo. 

Nocturne Chopin-Auer 

Arva — Valse  Mignnone Paul  Juon 

Tambourin  Chinois Kreisler 

Berceuse Tor  Aulin 

Caprice  No.  24 Paganini-Auer 


THE  CHICORY  CONTROVERSY. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  during 
which  all  manner  of  coffee  adulterants  have 
been  tried,  chicory  alone  has  won  a  perma- 
nent position,  has  conquered  many  staunch 
friends,  and  seems  to  have  come  to  stay. 
Therefore  it  may  be  of  interest  to  explain 
something  about  the  chicory  root  as  used  as  a 
coffee  adulterant  and,  in  a  few  places  like 
Belgium,  as  an  independent  beverage  (says  the 
New   York  Evening  Post). 

The  part  of  the  plant  used  for  this  purpose 
is  the  carrot-like  root,  which  is  dug  up, 
washed,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  dried  in  a 
kiln,  emerging  a  shriveled  mass  not  a  quarter 
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One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
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excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 
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Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


the  weight  of  the  original.  The  stuff  is  then 
roasted  in  a  rotary  cylinder  like  a  coffee 
roaster  and  again  loses  almost  a  third  of  its 
weight  and  gives  off  a  peculiar  odor  "likened 
to  that  of  burned  ginger  bread."  Butter  or 
lard  added  during  this  process  gives  a  rich 
glossy  appearance  to  the  substance;  which 
when  ground  is  almost  undistinguishable  from 
ground  coffee.  It  is  shown  by  analysis  that 
chicory,  beyond  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  sugar,  has  no  ingredient  of  any 
food  value  to  man,  but  it  has  a  decided  flavor 
and  its  decoctions  adds  a  seeming  richness  to 
coffee  that  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  if  it  really 
supplies  little  of  palatal  charm. 

Large  quantities  of  chicory  formerly  came 
from  Germany  to  Belgium  and  Switzerland, 
and  at  one  time  during  the  war  the  price  of  the 
root  rose  till  it  was  more  expensive  than 
coffee.  Then  it  was  only  the  most  enthusi- 
astic "chicorans"  who  added  it  in  normal 
quantities  to  their  Rio,  but  in  the  past  year 
the  price  has  tumbled,  while  that  of  coffee  has 
risen,  with  the  most  obvious  of  results. 


ALCAZAR 

This  Week — "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho" 

"A   Triumph    of    Staging   and    Acting" 

Week  Commenciog  Next  Sunday  Matinee,  Mar.  2 

The  New  Alcazar  Company 

Walter  P.Richardson--  Belle  Bennett 

First  San  Francisco  Production  of  a  Hilarious 
Farcical   Comedy  of  Crooked  Finance 

"Not  With  My  Money" 

Exposition  of  the  get-rich-quick  game  from  new 
comic  angles  by  the  author  of  "De  Luxe  Annie" 

Sunday.  March  9th-"A  STITCH  IN  TIME'. 

New    York    romantic    comedy — first    thne    here 
Every  night  prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 
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Week  Beginning  Thii  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every   Day 

An  Entirely  New  Bill 

JOHN  B.  HYMER  and  Company,  presenting 
His  Fantastic  Novelty,  "Tom  Walker  in  Dixie"; 
GEORGE  McKAY  and  OTTIE  ARDINE  in 
"All  for  Fun";  MLLE.  DIANE,  the  French 
Chanteuse,  and  JAN  RUBINI,  Sweden's 
Young  Violin  Virtuoso;  FOUR  FIGHTING 
CANADIANS,  THE  SHRAPNEL  DODGERS, 
in  a  Trench  Entertainment,  "A  Night  in  a 
Billet";  BRENCK'S  BRONZE  STATUE 
HORSE;  SCOT  GIBSON,  a  Kilted  Comic; 
CHARLES  and  MADELINE  DUNBAR  in 
"Animalfunology";  HEARST  WEEKLY; 
SENOR  WESTONY,  Famous  World  Pianist, 
and  HATTIE  LORRAINE,  Musical-Comedy 
Star. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  ?1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,   50c.     Phone — Douglas   70. 


fURRAN 

V^    Ellis  and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.         Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last  Week  Starts  Monday,  March  3 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Greatest  of  Co-Star  Casts 

WILLIAM 

FAVERSHAM 

MAXINE 

ELLIOTT 

And  a  Brilliant  Company  in 

'■LORD   AND   LADY  AGY" 

A    Sparkling    Comedy    by    R.    C.    Carton 

Nights,  $2.50  to  50c;  Mats.,  $2  to  50c 

Next— March  9,   "THE   MAN  WHO    C '■'" 
BACK." 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

A  book  about  women  and  called  "Women" 
and  by  a  woman,  unnamed  and  supernatu- 
rally  clever,  has  >ust  been  published  by  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf.  Being  by  a  woman  it  some- 
times verges  on  the  immodest  and  sometimes 
it  gayly  jumps  clear  over  the  fence.  But  that 
is  what  women  always  do. 

Why  do  men  go  to  war?  asks  the  author, 
who.  by  the  way,  is  English.  And  why  do 
women  want  them  to  go  to  war  ?  She  tells  us 
that  it  was  a  personal  matter  in  each  case. 
The  women,  "maternally  selfish,"  were  certain 
that  without  a  wall  of  male  flesh  between 
them  and  the  Germans  they  would  fare  as 
badly  as  their  sisters,  the  women  of  Belgium. 
And  the  men,  says  the  author  placidly,  went 
to  war  "for  us."  Men  may  fight  collectively 
for  kings  and  commerce  and  all  sorts  of 
funny  and  unworthy  things,  "but  the  indi- 
vidual man,  deep  in  his  heart,  where  he 
keeps  that  secret  emotion  that  moves  him  to 
splendors,  fights  for  us.  Men  always  have 
so  fought ;  they  always  will  continue  to  fight 
for  us.  They  fight  for  our  safety,  for  the 
continuance  of  their  kind;  and  we  are  the 
mothers  of  the  race." 

There  is  something  in  that.  We  like  the 
idea.  There  is  something  peculiarly  vile  in  a 
war  for  money  or  possessions,  something  ab- 
horrent in  the  conception  of  fighting  for 
wealth.  Governments  may  pretend  that  they 
go  to  war  for  such  things,  but  it  is  comforting 
to  believe  that  the  individual  man  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  believes  that  he  is  fighting 
for   women. 

This  explains  why  the  women  of  England 
were  so  pugnacious  and  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica so  much  less  so.  The  personal  honor  01 
the  women  of  America  was  not  threatened, 
hut  the  personal  honor  of  the  women  of  Eng- 
land was  threatened.     The  American  soldiers 


were  moved  much  more  deeply  by  the  stones 
of  outrages  upon  women  than  by  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania.  although  that,  too,  involved 
the  murder  of  women.  A  lady,  writing  to  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  says:  "Among  all  my 
women  friends  I  have  not  come  across  one 
pacifist  woman."  Men  sometimes  had  lean- 
ings to  pacifism,  but  women  never.  For  them 
it  was  a  war  of  self-defense,  of  the  defense 
of  their   honor. 

"I  shall  never  forget,"  says  the  author, 
"that  on  the  day  war  was  known  to  be  de- 
clared I  found  myself  in  a  railway  carriage 
with  a  young  couple.  The  youth,  with  his 
mind  not  yet  dominated  by  the  new  fact,  in- 
dicated heavy  clouds  without,  and  carelessls 
(or  perhaps  to  introduce  a  diversion)  said: 
'A  black  day.'  The  girl,  brooding,  her  face 
dark  but  unconsciously  obstinate,  answered: 
'Yes,  a  black  day  for  England.'  The  youth, 
whose  wavering  eyes  suggested  a  mind  full 
of  irrelevancies,  still  apparently  thought  of 
the  weather.  Already  the  girl  was  seeing  the 
truth  of  the  state  of  war,  and  her  stronger 
nature  was  rising  to  meet  the  terrific  emerg- 
ency. She  was  seeing  her  lover  in  a  fresh 
aspect,  judging  him  anew.  I  wonder  how 
long  it  was  before  that  youth  was  in  the 
army.  I  wonder  if  he  is  dead,  or  maimed,  or 
a  lice-eaten  prisoner  in  some  German  camp. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  all  about  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  joining  the  army.  He  was  not 
conscripted.     He  was  sent." 

Soldiers,  says  the  author,  do  not  love  war. 
It  is  the  women  who  love  war.  They  alone 
see  its  true  splendors. 

But  there  must  be  a  sex  struggle.  Marriage 
is  the  staple  trade  of  a  woman.  She  will  ac- 
cept a  substitute  if  she  must,  but  only  under 
compulsion.  But  men  will  be  more  fastidious 
than  they  were.  Spoilt  by  emotional  adula- 
tion,   thev   will   be   wary   and   critical.      More- 


over, they  will  want  work  more  than  they 
want  kisses.  And  the  women  who  are  now 
doing  the  work  will  not  willingly  surrender 
it  except  for  marriage,  which  will  be  increas- 
ingly difficult.  Men  will  come  back  from  war 
with  a  certain  acquired  ruthlessness.  They 
were  fighting  ruthlessly  for  their  women. 
Xow  they  will  fight  ruthlessly  against  the 
women  who  have  taken  from  them  their  jobs 
and  will  not  give  them  up. 

The  author  asks  herself  why  men  marry. 
She  means  men  of  the  best  type,  not  men  of 
the  herd.  Once  more  she  answers  unex- 
pectedly. She  says  that  it  is  not  the  sex 
appeal  that  makes  men  fall  in  love.  That  can 
be  appeased  without  love.  Men  of  character, 
she  says,  are  always  lonely  and  tired,  and 
they  want  mothering  and  peace.  When  Sir 
James  Barrie  pretends  that  what  every  woman 
knows  is  that  men  are  children  he  is  betray- 
ing a  male  secret,  not  exalting  a  feminine 
knowledge.  Women  do  not  know  this  and 
Barrie  gives  them  a  straight  tip.  Men  fall 
in  love,  or  at  least  prepare  to  fall  in  love, 
because  they  remember  their  mothers.  Even 
men  of  the  lower  type  do  not  usually  fall  in 
love  because  of  the  sex  instinct.  They  know 
all  about  that  and  they  have  few  of  the  self- 
restraints  that  make  for  the  marital  legalities. 
Such  men,  we  are  told,  believe  to  the  last  in 
the  regenerative  power  of  a  good  woman. 
They  yearn  for  marriage  because  they  believe 
it  will  give  them  a  change  of  heart.  Most 
of  them  are  conscious  of  disappointment  in 
this  respect,  but  they  do  not  betray  it. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  tells  us  that  most  men  are 
always  more  or  less  in  love.  When  the 
woman  begins  to  surrender,  be  it  ever  so 
little,  the  man  begins  to  retreat.  His  critical 
faculties  are  aroused.  He  asks  himself,  "Is  it 
good  enough  ?"  The  woman  must  now  be 
careful.  If  she  presses  the  man  shies.  He  is 
apt   to   prefer   the   pursuit   to   the   capture.     A 


Listen  to  Good  Advice 


Every  day  you  hear  instructions  in  regards  to  precautions  to  be  taken 

in  order  to  ward  off  the  dreaded  Spanish  Influenza,   also  as  to  what 

to  do  if  the  Flu  has  already  attacked  your  system. 


USE  A  GOOD  STOMACH  CLEANER  AND 

EOWEL  REGULATOR  IN  CASE  OF 

SPANISH  INFLUENZA 


Keep  therefore  always  at  hand  the  most  Ideal  of  Stomach  and  Blood 
Cleaners,  and  the  best  of  Laxatives  known. 


USE 


LAXCARIN 


STOMACH  AND   BLOOD   CLEANSER  TABLETS 

which  quickly  cleans  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  and  besides  it  helps  the 

digesting  organs  in  performing  its  duties,  it  produces  a  good  appetite. 

and  regulates  the  stomach. 

SUBSTITUTES  MUST  BE  REFUSED 


Sold  Exclusively  By  The 

Laxcarin   Products    Co. 

PRICE— $1.00  per  Box;  6  Boxes,  $5.00. 
Money  Orders,  Cash  or  Registered  Letters- 


Department  "E-43." 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


pretty  girl  may  marry  whom  she  pleases  i£ 
she  plays  her  cards  wisely.  If  she  is  im- 
partial she  will  have  no  suitors,  but  too  much 
partiality  will  frighten  away  the  quarry.  She 
can  drive  away  any  undesired  suitor  by  a 
show  of  disinclination  for  his  society,  or  if 
necessary  by  the  snub  direct.  But  she  can- 
drive  away  the  desired  suitor  also  by  the  show 
of  too  much  inclination. 


"Travel  tQi thoutTFouble- 

JAPAN-CHINA 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

Today  the  most  attractive  lands  for  the 
traveler.  Comprehensive  Tours  leave  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  March  8  and  April  3  for  Honolulu. 
Japan,  China,  Manila,  Manchuria,  Korea,  etc. 
Japan  in  "Cherry  Blossom  Time."  Limited  mem- 
bership; highest  class  arrangements  throughout. 

STEAMSHIP  PASSAGES 

To  Japan,  China,  Philippines,  Australia, 
Europe,  South  America,  South  Africa, 
etc.  Official  Agents  for  all  Trans-Pacific 
and   Trans-At  Untie   Steamship    Lines. 

Tickets  and   Tours   Everywhere.      Pullman    and 
Hotel     accommodations     reserved     in     advance. 
Complete    information,    time-table,    etc.      Itiner- 
aries arranged. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


53  Post  Street 


San  Francisco 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  —  learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "JAPAN*'  regularly. 

Addrfij  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  308,  625  Market  St.  :   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU.  JAPAN,  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

NEW   AND  LUXURIOUS 

AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA,  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California   Street    -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shatter  Ave. 


March  1,  1919. 


Tl .  E    AKGON A  U T 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

"Women  have  no  place  in  politics,"  declares 
Senator  Penrose,  and  adds  in  support  of  his 
views:  "They  are  eternally  feminine,  and 
politics  is  a  man's  -game.  Most  women  are 
like  those  to  whom  Mrs.  Gibbs  gave  a  series 
of  lectures  on  hygiene.  When  they  were 
finished  she  decided  to  see  how  much  of  her 
wisdom  had  taken  root.  Her  first  question 
was:  'Now  why  is  it  necessary  to  keep  out 
houses  spotlessly  clean  ?'  And  the  answer  she 
got  was:  'Because  company  might  drop  in  at 
any  moment.' " 

A  colored  man  called  on  the  chief  of  police 
after  a  notice  had  been  left  at  his  house  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  failed  to  obtain  a  li- 
cense for  his  dog  and  that  if  such  license 
was  not  obtained  within  a  week  the  dog  would 
be  taken  up,  and  the  charges  against  the 
owner  would,  in  consequence,  be  more.     "But 

it   is   this  way "  began  the   colored   man. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  argue  the  matter  with 
you,"  cut  in  the  chief.  "You  know  your  li- 
cense expired  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
you  ought  to  have  obtained  another."  "But 
that's  the  trouble,"  shouted  the  colored  man. 
"An'  so  did  de  dawg  expire  last  year." 


"Socially  as  well  as  historically,  the  war 
has  brought  many  changes,"  said  Senator 
Chamberlain  at  a  dinner  in  Washington. 
"The  man  who  was  boss  at  home  quite  often 
was  the  private  at  the  front.  In  fact  the  whole 
order  of  things  has  been  knocked  topsy-turvy. 
Like  the  ball  held  at  Chevy  Chase  the  other 
night,  where  I  overheard  one  lovely  young 
matron  remark  to  an  officer  with  whom  she 
had  just  danced  for  the  third  time :  'Do  you 
know,  captain,  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head 
that  we  have  met  before.'  'I  don't  doubt  it 
in  the  least,  madam,'  replied  the  officer  cour- 
teously. 'I  was  your  milkman  for  the  past 
three   years.' " 

"Every  one  gets  nervous  the  first  time  he 
•is  under  fire,  just  exactly  as  most  hunters  get 
buck  fever  and  forget  to  shoot  the  first  time 
they  see  big  game,"  said  General  March  re- 
cently, and  added:  "During  the  war  there 
were  thousands  of  cases  like  that  of  the 
young  rookie,  who,  on  the  eve  of  his  first 
engagement,  was  shaking  like  a  leaf  in  a  gale. 
He  wasn't  frightened;  it  was  just  a  case  of 
nerves,  but  the  sergeant  thought  he  was  in  a 
funk.  "Jenkins,"  he  said,  "is  it  trembling  ye 
are  for  your  skin  ?"    "No,  no,  sergeant,"  stam- 


mered the  rookie,  making  a  brave  attempt  to 
control  his  shaking  limbs :  "I'm  trembling  for 
the  Germans — they  don't  know  I'm  here." 

General  H.  P.  McCain  said  in  a  review  of 
the  Foreign  Legion  at  Camp  Devens,  Massa- 
chusetts: "Training  for  war  is  hard  and 
tedious  work,  but  our  men  have  always  sub- 
mitted to  it  with  a  good  grace.  I  saw  the 
other  day  a  letter  from  a  young  college 
student  in  training.  He  wrote  to  his  mother, 
,  a  society  leader  of  Boston :  'Dear  Mother — I 
j  have  put  in  a  whole  month  now  washing 
dishes,  making  beds,  peeling  potatoes,  and 
sweeping  floors.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  mother, 
when  I  get  back  home  from  this  war  I'll  make 
some  girl  a  darn  fine  wife.'  " 

George  had  not  been  overkind  to  his  wife 
when  he  left  for'  camp.  And  the  prospects 
for  his  wife  when  he  returned  were  not  any 
brighter  when  she  got  this  note  from  him : 
"Them  white  folks  here  put  some  sirup  in 
my  arms  from  the  blood  of  a  mad  bull  and  a 
game  chicken  that  will  make  a  nigger  fight 
a  cannon,  and  I  is  already  feeling  like  fight- 
ing. When  I  comes  home  wid  that  fighting 
blood  in  me,  if  I  finds  out  you  aint  been 
doing  right,  watch  out  for  George ;  and  I 
knows  how  big  you  are."  The  wife  took  the 
note  to  the  judge  of  the  county  in  which  she 
lived.  "Well,  Eliza,"  said  the  judge  to  the 
colored  wife,  after  he  read  the  letter,  "what 
can  I  do  for  you  about  this?"  "Judge,"  re- 
plied Eliza,  "I'se  wan'  a  divorce  or  sum  of 
dat   sirup." 

Aunt  Tabitha  and  Uncle  Hiram  started  for  a 
Christmas  visit  to  New  York,  and  at  Phila- 
delphia Uncle  Hiram  got  out  to  buy  a  news- 
paper and  the  train  went  off  without  him. 
But  the  railroad  people  were  more  than  kind 
to  Uncle  Hiram  in  his  predicament.  They  put 
him  on  an  extra  rapid  express,  and  he  actually 
arrived  in  New  York  twenty  minutes  ahead 
of  Aunt  Tabitha.  He  stood  at  the  exit  in 
his  black  Sunday  suit,  carpet-bag  in  hand 
when  she  came  forth.  "Here  we  are  again, 
hey?"  he  said,  clasping  her  waist  jocosely. 
"I  tell  ye,  Tabithy,  gal,  I  thought  I'd  lost  ye 
for  good."  But  Aunt  Tabitha  had  drawn  her- 
self up  straight  and  stiff.  She  was  frowning 
as  black  as  a  thundercloud.  "You  clear  out, 
mister !"  she  hissed.  "None  o'  yer  New  York 
confidence  tricks  on  me.  I  left  my  Hiram  in 
Philadelphia." 

While  King  Victor  of  Italy  was  motoring 
with  the  queen  a  breakdown  occurred  and  a 
curious  crowd,   among  which  were  two   Eng- 


lish tourists,  collected  round  the  royal  car. 
"Pretty  car,"  commented  one  of  the  tourists. 
"Yes,"  answered  his  friend,  "and  the  lady 
is  pretty,  too."  "More  than  can  be  said  of 
the  man.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  little  man 
in  such  a  big  car  ?  By  the  way,  I  am  out  of 
brandy.  I  wonder  if  he  can  supply  me.  Shall 
I  ask?  Perhaps  he  speaks  French."  "I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  oblige  you,"  said  the  king 
in  perfect  English,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
tourists,  holding  out  his  flask.  Then,  as  he 
prepared  to  leave,  he  added :  "Can  I  be  of 
any  further  use  to  you?  My  kingdom  is  at 
your  disposal — and  it  is  not  so  small  as  its 
monarch."  And  before  the  astonished  tourists 
had  recovered  from  their  confusion  the  car 
had  vanished  from  view. 


THE  CARNATION  GIRLS  WILL  SOON  APPEAR 

IN  THE  LEADING  STORES  OF  THE  BAY  CITIES. 

Exact  dates  later. 


Laying  down  a  harsh  criticism  of  the  work 
of  a  fellow-novelist,  Robert  Chambers  laughed, 
and  said:  "We  writers  get  a  terrible  deal 
from  the  public.  Did  you"  ever  hear  the  story 
of  the  playwright?  It's  typical  of  what  we  all 
get.  A  playwright  sat  in  the  front  row  for  the 
premiere  of  his  new  play.  The  first  two  acts 
went  over  splendidly  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
play  was  a  real  hit.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
act  a  little  lady  sitting  directly  behind  the 
dramatist  reached  in  her  handbag,  took  out  a 
tiny  pair  of  manicure  scissors,  and,  reaching 
over,  calmly  snipped  off  a  lock  of  the  au- 
thor's hair.  But  the  last  two  acts  went  badly 
and  in  the  end  the  applause  for  the  author 
became  hisses.  As  the  curtain  fell  on  the 
finale  the  lady  leaned  over  and  tapped  the 
playwright  on  the  shoulder.  'Allow  me  to  re- 
turn this,'  she  said  contemptuously,  handing 
back  the  purloined  lock." 


Vegetables  for  Soldiers 
During  the  first  Burmese  war  British  troops 
suffered  considerably  from  scurvy.  In  canton- 
ments in  after  years  garden  allotments  were 
sanctioned,  and  the  soldier  was  encouraged  to 
cultivate   vegetables. 

Experience  in  the  Mesopotamia  campaign 
early  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  vegetable 
diet,  and  resulted  in  the  dispatch  to  that  area, 
in  March,  1917,  by  the  Madras  war  fund  of 
a  body  of  men  250  strong,  known  as  the 
Madrasa  garden  corps. 

The  corps  largely  extended  a  garden  al- 
ready in  existence  at  Sheik  Saad  ;  they  made 
a  new  garden  at  Bagdad,  and,  according  to  a 
report  published  by  the  Madras  Mail  last 
spring,  they  "helped  to  start  numerous  gar- 
dens all  over  the  country  by  supplying  hun- 
dreds of  baskets  of  seedlings  to  various  units." 
At  Bagdad  the  estimated  output  of  vege- 
tables was  413,820  pounds;  at  Sheik  Saad, 
701,223  pounds. 


A  tramp  was  walking  along  one  of  the  Lon- 
don streets  and  was  met  by  a  brother  hobo, 
who  reproached  him  for  his  ragged  trousers. 
"Why,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself," 
said  he.  "But  how  am  I  to  get  a  pair  of 
trousers  ?  They  don't  grow  on  trees."  "Why, 
go  into  the  first  house  that  looks  like  one  that 
might  have  an  extra  pair  of  trousers  in  it 
and  ask  for  an  old  pair."  The  ragged  tramp 
took  his  friend's  advice  and,  seeing  a  doctor's 
sign  across  the  street,  he  went  up  the  stoop 
and  lifted  the  knocker.  A  lady  answered 
the  summons,  and  he  asked  her  if  the  doctor 
whose  name  appeared  on  the  door  was  in. 
She  answered  in  the  affirmative.  "Then,"  said 
he,  "will  you  be  kind  enough  to  ask  the  doc- 
tor if  he  has  an  old  pair  of  pants  he  would 
let  me  have?"  She  replied  that  she  was 
afraid  they  would  not  do.  "Oh,  I  don't  mind 
if  they  are  old,"  said  the  tramp.  But  the 
lady  answered :  "That  isn't  it,  my  man.  I 
am  the  doctor." 


HELP! 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Reactionary. 
The    maids   they    come,    the   maids   they   go ; 

It  seems  I'm  always  hiring  them; 
But  they  are  always  quitting,  though 

I'd  never  think  of  firing  them. 
I  am  not  stern  in  voice  or  looks, 

I  have  a  gentle  way  with  me, 
But  I   can  not   persuade  my   cooks 

To  stay   with   me. 

I   give   my   maids   a   decent   room, 

With  decent  pay  I  guerdon  them; 
I  do  not  nag  and  fret  and  fume; 

I  never  overburden  them; 
I   simply    try   to    treat   them    right, 

And   yet    they    keep   on    grieving   me, 
And  constantly,  both  black  and  white, 

Are   leaving   me. 

They  seem  to   have  a  vagrant  air; 

The  wanderlust  is  teasing  them; 
They   come — they    go — I   tear  my   hair; 

There  isn't  any  pleasing  them. 
I  know  it's  wicked,  but  I  raise 

My  voice  with  sorrow  quavery. 
And  cry  to  bring  again  the  days 

Of  slavery.  — Berton  Braley,   in  Lifz. 

Mustered  Out 
Join  in  a  welcoming  cheer; 

Hail   to  the  brave  marinette! 
Here    comes    the    young    volunteer. 

After  the  toil  and  the  fret. 

Freedom's  no  longer  beset; 
Peace  and  democracy  reign; 

Horrors  of  war  we  forget — 
Anne's  in  her  "civies"  again! 

All   through    a   workaday  year, 

Trim  as   a   comely   cadet. 
Daily  she  trudged  to  her  pier, 

Braving  the  cold  and  the  wet; 

Laughing  at  troubles  she  met, 
Scorning  to  shirk  or  complain: 

Praise   to   the   uniform — yet — 
Anne's  in  her  "civies"  again! 

Blossomy  blouses  appear, 

Frivolous    frills   of  georgette: 
Draperies  silken  and  sheer; 

Curls,  with  a  jeweled  barette; 

Tassel  and  fur  and  rosette; 
Hosiery   varied    and   vain; 

Heels  that  are  Frenchily  set — 
Anne's  in  her  "civies"  again! 


Greeting  you,  dainty  coquette, 

Fair  as  a  rose  after  rain, 
How  can  mere  men-folk  regret 

Anne's  in  her  "civies"  again? 

— Corinnc  Rockwell  Swain,  in  Life. 


Keeping  house-help  these  war- 
days  is  SOME  problem  —  and 
getting  worse  all  the  time. 
But  —  here's  a  really  big  help: 
Install  our  Guaranteed  Oil 
Burner  and  use  Rotary  Fuel  Oil. 
No  more  shoveling  coal  —  no 
more  dirty  ashes  !  No  soot  ! 
Makes  a  hit  with  your  help — 
and  you  ! 

Phone  or  writer — we'll  come ! 

Peninsula  Burner  and  Oil  Co. 

Phone  San  Mateo  25    -   San  Mateo.  CaL 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and   Sick   Room   Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco  Cal. 
Telephone    Douglas  4017 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Biggins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS   FIR 
•  «n  PTLINO 


Redwood  Mills        Fir.  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay.  Cal.  Puget  Sound.  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls.  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 
230   California  Street      :      San  Francisco 
Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


I    Lieu    h    UtHlng!i    Koy  C  Ward    Geo    B    llinsmorr 
j    1    C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  CaL 

Phnne—  n/mela.     22«? 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

i  he    paper     used    in    printing    the     Argonaut     Is 

furnished    by   us 

AUFORNIA'S   LEADING   PAPER   HOUSE 

118    to    124    First    Street,    corner    Minna. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Establiihed    1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.       :       SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN    J.    SMITH     •     ■     ■     Manager 
Faep'r    S    Dice     ^aaiatant  Manager 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers   for   Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  Firrt  Stree 
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Qj£U&y  Chinese  Antiques 

48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip 
A  chronicle   of   the  social  happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be  iound   in 

the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Cole  Crimmins 
and  Mr.  Evan  Williams  was  solemnized  Thursday 
afternoon  at  the  former's  home  on  Vallejo  Street, 
Rev.  Caleb  Dutton  officiating.  There  were  no  at- 
tendants at  the  wedding  and  only  members  of  the 
immediate  families  witnessed  the  ceremony-  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil 
Hams  will   reside  in   San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  fhilip  King  Brown  entertained  at  luncheon 
Friday  at  the  Clift  Hotel  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Bruce  Porter.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Ashton 
Potter,  Mrs.  Norris  Davis,  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle, 
Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  Mrs, 
Marcus  Sloss,  Mrs.  Harry  Poert,  Mrs.  Selah 
Chamberlain,  and  Mrs.  Holton  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  and  Miss  Ethel  Lilley 
gave  a  tea  last  Friday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss 
Olivia  Pillsbury.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Horace 
Pillshury,  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Robert 
Coleman,  Jr.,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Ysabel 
Chase,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss 
Alice  Claire  Smith,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Jean 
Wheeler,  Miss  Mary-  Donohoe,  Miss  Barbara  Dono- 
hoe,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  and  Miss  Josephine 
Grant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  entertained 
a  group  of  friends  at  dinner  Saturday  at  the 
opening  of  Forest  Lodge  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Miss  Fernanda  Pratt  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  tea  given  Friday  afternoon  by  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Sherman  and  Miss  Elsie  Sherman  at  their  home 
on  Green  Street.  Among  their  guests  were 
Countess  Eric  Lewenhaupt,  Mrs.  William  Younger 
Mrs.  Frank  Cheatham,  Mrs.  Ernest  Simpson,  Mrs. 
Randall  Stoney,  Mrs.  Chester  Moore,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Birmingham,  Mrs.  James  Wilson,  Mrs.  Noble 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Sherman,  Miss  Margaret  Williams,  and  Miss 
Marion    Huntington. 

The  Misses  Betty-  and  Elena  Folger  entertained 
at  luncheon  Wednesday  afternoon  in  compliment 
to    Miss    Olivia    Pillsbury. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  entertained  a 
number  of  guests  at  the  opening  of  Forest  Lodge 
at    Pebble   Beach   Saturday  evening. 

Mrs.  Crawford  Clarke  gave  a  luncheon  last  Fri- 
day at  her  home  in  Presidio  Terrace,  compliment- 
ing her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Frank- 
lin. The  guests  included  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Mon 
tagne,  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore,  Mrs.  James  Hall, 
Mrs,  James  Jenkins,  Mrs.  William  Ireland,  Mrs 
Gustav  Knecht.  Mrs.  Graeme  MacDonald,  Mrs. 
William  Roth,  Mrs.  Leopold  Heebner,  Mrs.  Charles 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Richard  Heimann,  Mrs.  Rupert 
Mason,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Girard. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  entertained  at  luncheon 
Tuesday  in  compliment  to  Mrs.   David  le  Breton. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  was  a  luncheon  hostess  of 
last  Thursday,  the  affair  having  been  given  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Frederick  Murphy. 

Miss  Betty  George  entertained  at  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  at  her  uncle's  apartments  at  Stanford 
Court,  her  guests  having  included  Miss  Constance 
Hart,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Lieutenant  Charles 
Moon,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Robert  de  Cunha,  and  Mr. 
Howard    Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  were  dinner  hosts 
at  Forest  Lodge  Saturday  evening,  their  guests 
having  included  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Jane  Selby  Hayne,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase, 
Major  Archibald  Johnson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence   McCreery. 

Mrs.  Harry  Macomber  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  Friday  by  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker 
at  her  home  on  California  Street, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Broadway. 

Mrs.  Edson  Adams  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Joseph  Jayne.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Ernest 
Stent,  Mrs.  Victor  Metcalfe,  Mrs.  Louis  Mon- 
teagie,  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant, 
Mrs.  Millard  Wayman,  Mrs.  Charles  Minor 
Cooper,     Mrs.     William     Sproule,     Mrs,      Stetson 


Grant  Avenue  at  Geary 

In  Our  New  and  Enlarged  Knit  Shop 

We  Are  Featuring  Enlarged  Displays 

of 

Knit  Golf  Wear 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


G.  &  M.  Golf  Hose 

Are  Worn  All  Over  the  U.  S. 


PURE  WORSTED 
HEATHER  &  OLIVE 


W!:h  Feet 

s;.75 


Wiihont  Feel 

S2.25 


-'(YOU  KNOW  OUR  qualities" 


Wheeler,  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley,  Mrs.  Caspar 
Brown,   and   Miss   Laura  McKinstry. 

Mrs  James  Black  entertained  at  tea  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Clay  Street,  compli- 
menting   Mrs.    Charles    Schlack. 

Miss  Maude  Fav  entertained  at  tea  Thursday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Grove  Street,  her  guests 
having  included  Mrs.  Arthur  Sayre,  Mrs.  George 
Cameron,  Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Goodfellow,  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey,  Mrs.  Georges 
de  Latour,  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart,  Mrs.  Joseph  Oli- 
ver Tobin,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Miss  Maud  O'Con- 
nor,  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair. 

Dr.  Alfred  Spalding  and  Mrs.  Spalding  gave 
a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Green  Street,  their  guests  having  included  Dr. 
Stanlev  Stillman  and  Mrs.  Stillman,  Colonel  Orrm 
Wolfe  and  Mrs.  Wolfe,  Mrs.  Robert  McMillm, 
Dr.    Lewis   Michelson,    and    Paymaster    Grey    Skip- 

Aliss  Mave  Colburn  entertained  at  tea  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  the  Francisca  Club,  compliment- 
ing Mrs.  Tohn  Murtagh. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Allen  gave  a  tea  a  few  days  ago 
at  her  home  on  Broadway,  complimenting  Mrs. 
\lexander  Rutherford.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Ernest  Folger,  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt.  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Cole  Crimmins,  Mrs.  Frank  Gnffin,  Mrs. 
Daniel  Jackling.    and   Miss   Mary  Jolliffe. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Bixby  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  her 
guests  having  included  Mrs.  Percy  Williams.  Mrs. 
Agnes  Fenwick,  Mrs.  Anna  Voohries  Bishop, 
Mrs.  Dixwell  Davenport,  Mrs.  Walter  Starr.  Mr;. 
Alia  Chickering,  Mrs.  Clinton  Walker,  and  Mrs. 
Frank    Stringham. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  gave  a  luncheon  W  ednes- 
dav  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  her  guests  having 
included  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin.  Mrs.  Jane  Selby 
Hayne,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Hill  Vincent,  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse,  and  Miss 
Arabella    Schwerin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Hecksher  entertained  at 
dinner  Friday  evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country 
Club,  their  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cyril  Tobin,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence McCreery- 

Miss  Hope  Bliss  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  honor  of  Miss 
Olivia  Pillsbury.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Charles  Sutton,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss.  Miss  Doris 
Schmieden,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampett,  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith.  Miss  Betty 
Folger,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Mary  Adams, 
Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe.  Mis; 
Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Sally  Long,  Miss  Emily 
Pope,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Love's  Island. 
From  the  Japanese  of  Doku-Ho. 
An  island  in  an  inland   sea; 

"Too  small  for  me!"  I  sadly  cried 

And   then  espied 
A  lark  that  rose  into  the  sky. 
Whereat  I  changed  my  plaintive  cry: 

"If  lark  there  be 

Then  field  there  is. 

If  field  there  be 

Then  man  there  is. 

If  man  there  be 

Then  Love  there  is. 
Then   large  enough,   indeed,    for  me 
Thou  little   island   in   the  sea!" 

— Ian   Oliver,   in   Scribner's  Magazine. 


A  Road  in  Flanders. 
There  is  a  road  in  Flanders 

That  runs  a  quiet  way, 
And  few  there  were  that  found  it; 

And  yet,  at  dusk  of  day, 
There  were  some  feet  that  sought  it, 

And  loved  its  dust  and  loam, 
The   feel    of   it   beneath    them: 

Men  glad  of  going  home. 

A  little  road  and  quiet, 

Not  built   for  great  affairs — 
The  sort  of  road  for  children, 

All  sweet  with  evening  airs. — 
So  many  now  have  found  it 

That  knew  so  few  before, 
But  never  the  feet  of  home-glad  men. 

Or  children  any  more. 

— David  Morton,  in  Collier's  Weekly. 


Slave  and  Emperor. 
"Our   cavalry   Itave   rescued   Nazareth    from    the 
enemy,  whose  supermen  described  Christianity  as  a 
creed  for  slaves." 

The  Emperor  mocked  at  Nazareth 

In   his   almighty   hour. 
The  Slave  that  bowed  himself  to  death 
And  walked  with  slaves  in  Nazareth, 
What  were  His  words  but  wasted  breath 

Before  that  "will  to  power." 
Yet,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  all, 

When  black  defeat  began, 
The  Emperor  heard  the  mountains  quake, 
He  felt  the  graves  beneath  him  shake, 
He  watched  his  legions  rally  and  break, 

And  he  whimpered  as  they  ran. 
"I  hear  a  shout  that  moves  the  earth, 

A  cry  that  wakes  the  dead! 
Will  no  one  tell  me  whence'  they  come, 
For   all  ray  messengers  are  dumb? 
What  power  is  this  that  comes  to  birth 

And  breaks  my  power?"  he  said. 

Then,    all  around  his   foundering  guns, 

Though  dawn  was  now  not  far, 
The  darkness  filled  with   a  living  fear 
That  whispered  at  the  Emperor's  ear, 
"The  armies  of  the  dead  draw  near 
Beneath  an  eastern  star." 

The  trumpet  blows  in  Nazareth. 

The  Slave  is  risen   again! 
Across  the  bitter  wastes  of  death, 
The  horsemen  ride  from  Nazareth, 
And  the  Power  they  mocked  as  wasted  breath 

Returns,  in  power,  to  reign; 
Rides  on,  in  white,  through  Nazareth, 

To   save  His   world   again. 

— Alfred  Noyes. 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

(Produced    by    Winfield    Blake) 
Appear    Nightly,    Except   Sunday,    in 

RAINBOW  LANE 

At  the  Dinner  Hour,  7  o'clock 
Dancing  from  7  to    1   o'clock 

RUDY  SEIGER'S  DANCE  MUSIC  is 
the  talk  of  the  town. 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

11  cents  fare  to  Sao  Francisco 

300  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  single  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractivp  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300 

W.  W.  WHITECOTTON,  Proprietor  and  Manager 


PYRACAXTHA. 
There  are  three  species  and  several  varieties 
of  shrubs  known  as  pyracanthas,  but  also 
called  cotoneasters,  or  Crataegus,  being  closely 
related  to  both.  They  are  quite  hardy  in 
cold  locations  half-evergreen.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  fragrant,  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion, followed  by  an  equally  abundant  crop 
of  red  or  orange-red  berries  which  remain 
on  the  plants  throughout  the  winter,  being 
ideal  for  Christmas  decorations.  They  prefer 
sunny  situations,  thrive  on  rock  slopes  and 
luxuriate  in  rich  garden  loam,  but  are  in- 
tolerant of  wet  feet.  They  are  still  rare  in 
California,  but  sure  to  gain  rapidly  in  popu- 
larity, as  they  are  easily  grown,  require  no 
care  and  are  both  attractive  and  useful  to  an 
unusual  degree  in  a  great  variety  of  situa- 
tions. Grown  by  the  California  Nursery-  Com- 
pany.   ,  »  , 

"FLU"  IN  CAPETOWN. 

Graphic  details  of  the  terrible  sufferings 
of  Capetown  from  the  influenza  scourge  are 
contained  in  a  private  letter  from  the  head 
sister  of  the  New  Somerset  Hospital,  which  is 
reprinted  in  the  London  Times. 

"We  have  had  a  most  terrible  time  in  Cape- 
town, and  in  fact  all  over  South  Africa  with 
Spanish  influenza.  It  has  upset  everything: 
the  rush  in  Capetown  has  been  so  dreadful 
that  every  one  who  was  not  ill  has  been 
worked  to  the  limit.  At  first  we  laughed  and 
joked  about  the  'flu,'  but  in  a  few  days  people 
began  to  be  ill  by  dozens ;  the  sickness  was 
very  violent,  very  short,  and  very  fatal.  Be- 
fore the  first  week  was  out  they  were  dying 
as  if  with  a  plague,  by  the  scores,  and  later 
by  the  hundreds.  The  deaths  started  at 
twenty  a  day,  and  before  many  days  were  over 
mounted  up  to  500  and  even  600  a  day.  In 
two  weeks  6000  people  died,  and  Capetown 
was  like  a  city  of  the  dead.  In  the  hospital 
here  the  servants  took  ill  first;  then  all  the 
laundry  people,  then  porters  and  ward  maids; 
last  of  all  the  doctors  and  nursing  staff.  The 
people  died  in  the  streets ;  at  one  time  big 
covered  wagons  patrolled  the  streets  to  pick 
up  the  dead.  A  house-to-house  visitation  was 
started,  and  the  most  terrible  state  of  affairs 
was  discovered ;  whole  families  stricken,  the 
dead  and  living  in  the  same  beds,  no  food  in 
the  house,  no  one  able  to  crawl  about  to  get 
it ;  hundreds  of  people  starving  because  they 
could  not  go  out  to  get  food ;  all  delivery" 
carts  stopped,  no  one  to  drive  them ;  shops 
shut,  the  people  being  ill ;  business  houses  shut 
up;  trains  and  trams  stopped  running;  the- 
atres, bioscopes,  and  churches  all  empty  and 
closed.  It  was  like  the  Great  Plague  of  Lon- 
don. 

"In  the  great  cemetery  six  miles  out  of 
Capetown  there  were  no  people  to  dig  the 
graves ;  people  carried  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives from  a  motor-car  to  the  plots,  and  had 
to  dig  the  graves  themselves ;  often  they  were 
so  weak  that  they  could  only  dig  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  and  as  they  turned  to  get  the  body 
they  had  brought  other  people  came  and  threw 
the  bodies  of  their  friends  into  the  graves 
others  had  dug;  fights  ensued,  and  the  scenes 
were  terrible.  No  clergymen  or  priests  to 
bury-  any  one.  At  the  height  of  the  plague 
there  were  no  coffins,  and  the  people,  rich  and 
poor,  were  buried  in  blankets.  The  bodies 
turned  black  some  hours  before  death,  and  the 
stench  from  them  a  day,  or  even  two  days,  be- 
fore they  died  was  like  a  pestilence.  Relief 
parties  were  organized,  and  the  military  were 
called  out  to  dig  graves.  Doctors  and  nurses 
worked  till  they  dropped,  and  others,  to  keep 
themselves  well,  never  went  to  their  homes, 
but  slept  somewhere  else  with  the  door 
locked,  as  otherwise  they  could  get  no   sleep. 

"Telephones  were  not  used — nearly  all  the 
exchange  people  ill,  and  the  doctors  discon- 
nected their  'phones,  as  otherwise  the  thing 
never  stopped  ringing.  The  town  and  suburbs 
were  portioned  out  to  the  doctors  who  kepi 
well,  and  if  they  fell  ill  that  district  was 
left  without  a  doctor. 

"In  the  hospital  here  we  were  crowded  out, 
and  all  the  staffs  short.     On  night  duty  it  was 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "  Thinking  People  " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte 's  Comfort, 
Sen~ice  and  Outdoor  Life. 

Polo  at  Del  Monte  Commences  Febuary  1st. 

Del  Moots  Lodge  at  Pebble  Beach  will  open  on 
Washington's  Birthday.  February  22d. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  NEAR  EIGHTH 

Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
glass-enclosed  Sun  Room  on 
the  Roof,  with  its  tea  service 
each  afternoon,  and  dancing 
Saturday  night —  and  a  garage 
free  for  guests'.use — emphasize 
the  Whitcomb's  up-to-dateness. 

terrible ;  at  times  we  had  400  patients,  and 
several  times  I  only  had  ten  nurses  on  duty. 
My  nurses  worked  like  heroes;  never  can  I 
tell  how  fully  they  lived  up  to  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  their  profession.  Young  nurses, 
most  of  them,  we  were  all  working  at  more 
than  our  best,  the  dead  and  dying  all  around, 
and  death  in  a  terrible  form,  too,  many  shriek- 
ing to  the  last  in  a  terrible  delirium.  Yet 
my  nurses  never  faltered ;  they  knew  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  escape  getting 
it ;  still,  steady,  brave,  loyal  girls,  they  never 
failed  me,  and  at  times  I  had  to  ask  such  big 
things  of  them;  none  ever  said  'No.'  Xight 
after  night  some  of  them  got  ill  and  had  to 
be  forced  to  bed;  when  there  were  no  others 
left  to  take  their  places  those  remaining  on 
duty  did  double  work.  How  we  did  it  I  do 
not  know.  Out  of  a  staff  of  110;  only  twelve 
or  fourteen  escaped  the  disease.  All  the  doc- 
tors were  down  at  one  time  or  another ;  we 
lost  one  doctor  and  one  of  the  porters.  Al- 
though many  of  the  nursing  staff  were  very' 
near   death,   we   saved   them   all." 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

STORAGE 

COMPANY 


GOING   Away? 

You've  tried  others.  Give  us  our 
chance  to  move  or  store  your  be- 
longings. Lots  of  little  charges 
we  overlook.  We  try  to  please. 
Central  location.  Our  own  build- 
ing. Low  insurance.  Small  profits 
and    a    big    good-will,    for    YOU. 


ON  SUTTER  STREET 

Between  Hyde  and  Leavenworth 

Prospect  67 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Dr.  Stanley  Stillman  and  Mrs.  Stillman  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco  last  week  and  will  re- 
open their  home  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  arrived  last  week 
in  New  York  and  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Hotel    Chatham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray  and  Miss 
Mary  Elena  Macondray  have  reopened  their  home 
in  Palo  Alto,  after  a  visit  in  San  Francisco. 
During  their  sojourn  here  they  were  guests  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  John  Murtagh  and  Miss  Ethel  Shorb  have 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  after  a  prolonged  ab- 
sence  on    the    Atlantic   coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Koshland  arrived  Saturday 
from  their  home  in  Boston  and  are  guests  of  the 
latter's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Guggenhime, 
at  their  home  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  John  Brockway  Metcalfe  and  her  sister, 
Miss  Marion  Huntingtonj  passed  the  week-end  at 
Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  and  the  Misses 
Betty  and  Elena  Folger  returned  Monday  to  San 
Francisco,  after  a  brief  visit  at  Del   Monte. 

Count  Eric  Lewenhaupt  and  Countess  Lewen- 
baupt,  who  arrived  recently  from  England,  will 
remain  in  California  until  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer.    They  are  guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Captain  Dean  Witter  and  Mrs.  Witter  have 
taken  apartments  at  Stanford  Court  for  the  re- 
mainder of  -  the    winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Leib  have  taken  an  apart- 
ment on  Pacific  Avenue  near  Gough  Street  for 
the  close  of  the  winter  season. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  passed  the  week-end  in  Sac- 
ramento as  the  house  guest  of  Miss  Margaret 
Scheld. 

Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn,  who  has  been  abroad 
for  over  a  year,  arrived  during  the  week  from 
New  York  .and  has  joined  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Charles   Josselyn,    at    the    St.    Francis   Hotel. 

Mrs.  Veronica  Baird  arrived  last  week  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  is  visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs 
William    Sproule. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Redding  is  visiting  in  San  Mateo 
as  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  Andrew  McCreery. 
The  latter  has  taken  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Howard  for  the  period  of  her  sojourn  in 
California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  have  rented 
their  home  in  San  Mateo  and  will  spend  the  spring 
and  summer  months  at  the  home  of  the  latter's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  at  Wood- 
side. 

Captain  Robert  Koshland,  who  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  for  several  months, 
has  received  his  discharge  from  the  service  and 
has    returned   to   bis  home   on  Washington    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Heckscher,  Mrs.  Chris- 
tian de  Guigne,  and  Miss  Ysabel  Chase  left  Fri- 
day   for    Del    Monte    to    pass    several    days.      Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Heckscher,  who  are  visiting  here  from 
New  York,  have  been  occupying  apartments  at 
the    Burlingame    Country    Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Larkin  Street  from  a  visit  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  have  opened  their 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Roy  Pike,  who  has  been  the  guest  of  her 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker,  in  Wash- 
ington,   will    return    to    California    next    week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  King  have  returned  to  their 
home  in  Presidio  Terrace  from  a  sojourn  in  Sara- 
toga. 

Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  visit  in  New  York  with 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyers. 

Major  Edward  Montgomery,  U.  S.  A.,  will  ar- 
rive today  from  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  The  army 
officer  will  be  best  man  at  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Alice  Claire  Smith  and  Lieutenant-Commander  Al- 
fred   Montgomery    next    Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hanna  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  after  having  spent  the  week-end 
at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Celia  O'Connor  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  visit  of  several  days  in  San  Mateo 
with    Mrs.    Rennie   Pierre   Schwerin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ferris  of  London  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Jean  Ferris,  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Friday  and  are  guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
En  route  to  California  the  group  enjoyed  a  visit 
in  New  York  with  the  matron's  brother  and  sister- 
in-law,   Mr.  and  Mrs.   Claus  Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  returned  Mon- 
day to  the  Clift  Hotel  from  a  visit  to  their  ranch 
at   Rutherford. 

Colonel  Leigh  Sypher  and  Mrs.  Sypher  spent 
the   week-end   at   Paso    Robles. 

Mrs.  George  Howard  will  leave  within  a  few 
days  for  a  trip  to   Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  trip  to  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  and  her  niece,  Miss  Na- 
talie Campbell,  have  been  passing  the  month  of 
February  at  Miami,   Florida. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Fries  of  New  York  have 
arrived  in  Southern  California  and  are  guests  of 
their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Roland  Harriman,  at  their  home  in  Montecito. 

Miss  Nina  Jones  will  arrive  from  Southern 
California  next  week  for  a  visit  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Talbot  Walker  at  their  home   in  Atherton. 

Lieutenant  William  Tevis,  Jr.,  arrived  last  week 
from  France  and  is  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Tevis,  at  their  home  on  Gough 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Davis  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Clift  Hotel  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  spent  the  week-end 
at  Del  Monte. 

Major  William  Devereaux  and  Mrs.  Devereaux 
have  returned  to  Menlo  Park  from  a  brief  visit 
at   Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Moore  chaperoned  a  group 
of  the  younger  set  to  Del  Monte  over  the  week- 


end. In  the  party  were  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow,  Miss  Dorothy  Crawford,  Miss  Lucy 
Hanchett,  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  and  Miss  Helen 
St.  Goar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall,  Miss  Jean  Boyd, 
and  Miss  Louisiana  Foster  left  Saturday  for  Van- 
couver. They  will  sail  within  a  few  days  for 
the   Orient. 

Admiral  Joseph  Jayne  and  Mrs.  Jayne  have 
taken  an  apartment  at  California  and  Mason 
Streets,  where  they  will  reside  in   future. 

Dr.  George  Ebright  and  Mrs.  Ebright  spent  the 
week-end    at    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bixby  have  returned 
to  their  home  near  Los  Angeles,  after  a  visit  of 
several  days   in   San   Francisco. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Simms,  New  Orleans;  Lieu- 
tenant G.  Dopp,  Boston;  Mr.  F.  W.  Fowler,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut:  Mr.  C.  B.  Moss,  Seattle; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Heinz,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Mrs.  R. 
W.  Monahan,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  Canada; 
Major  Stuart  G.  Wilder,  Camp  Kearny;  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Bekins,  Los  Angeles;  Lieutenant  H.  P.  Witten, 
Camp  Hancock,  Georgia;  Mr.  C.  P.  Rickrich,  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  J.  A.  Jensen,  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, Australia;  Mr.  W.  V.  Van  Doren,  Bal- 
timore; Mr.  Bertram  Higgins,  Oxford,  England; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Riese,  Honolulu. 


and  tickets  may  be  procured  at  the  Palace, 
Fairmont,  St.  Francis,  Clift,  and  Whitcomb 
hotels,  the  various  cafes,  and  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s.  There  will  be  two  orchestras  of  forty 
musicians  each  and  the  music  will  be  continu- 
ous. Supper  will  be  served  in  Larkin  Hall 
at  11  o'clock,  the  pageant  will  start  at  half- 
past  9,  and  after  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  it 
will  be  possible  to  secure  a  "ham  and  egg" 
breakfast. 


Fairmont  Hotel. 
The  usual  gayeties  have  prevailed  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  during  the  week  and  the 
afternoon  teas  serve  to  crowd  the  Laurel 
Court  every  afternoon  between  half-past  4  and 
6  o'clock.  The  music  of  Rudy  Seiger  and  his 
orchestra  of  soloists  serves  to  make  the  tea 
hour  additionally  pleasant,  and  the  Fairmont 
Lobby  Concerts,  with  the  augmented  orchestra, 
held  every  Sunday  night,  always  attract  large 
throngs  of  music  lovers.  The  Lyric  Ladies' 
Quartet  will  furnish  the  vocal  part  of  the 
programme  this  Sunday  evening. 


The  Mardi  Gras. 
The  crowning  social  event  of  the  year  will 
be  the  annual  Mardi  Gras,  in  aid  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  to  take  place  at  the  Expo- 
sition Auditorium  on  the  evening  of  Shrove 
Tuesday,  March  4th.  The  pageant,  which 
will  take  the  form  of  a  circus  parade,  prom- 
ises to  unfold  more  surprises  in  the  way  of 
beautiful  costume  creations  than  ever  before. 
Half  a  dozen  prizes  have  been  donated  by 
charitably  inclined  San  Francisco  merchants 
for  the  most  beautiful,  original,  and  humor- 
ous costumes,  three  for  women  and  the  rest 
for  men.  The  Auditorium  will  be  fitted  up 
like  a  circus  tent,  with  the  sides  coming  down 
behind  the  first  five  rows  of  the  balcony, 
where  spectators  may  find  seats  for  $2.50.  Ad- 
mission to  the  floor,  where  none  but  maskers 
will   be   allowed  before   midnight,   will   be   $5, 


African  Patience. 
The  French  colonials  are  picturesque  and 
have  their  own  way  of  doing  things,  according 
to  an  American  flight  lieutenant  from  over- 
seas. But  their  methods  are  handed  down 
from  their  ancestors.  "We  were  building  a 
hydroplane  shipway  at  Brest,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant, "and  the  job  meant  sinking  a  concrete 
foundation  out  in  the  water  when  the  tide  was 
low.  It  had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  of  course, 
and  I  was  given  a  detachment  of  Algerians. 
I  tried  my  best  to  impress  upon  them  the  ne- 
cessity for  speed.  I  put  a  squad  to  work 
carrying  crushed  stone  from  a  pile  up  on  the 
beach  down  to  the  water's  edge.  I  gave  them 
wheelbarrows  and  shovels,  and  went  away  to 
another  part  of  the  job.  About  an  hour  later 
I  got  back.  What  do  you  suppose  those 
colonials  were  doing?  Sitting  in  a  long,  sol- 
emfi  row,  looking  very  wise  in  their  flowing 
robes,  and  passing  stones  from  hand  to  hand, 
one  small  piece  at  a  time.  It  was  the  way  they 
built  the  pyramids,  and  I  suppose  they  figured 
it  was  good  enough  for  a  hydroplane  shipway." 


A  Delaware  justice  of  the  peace  is  so 
hyperconscientious  that  when  he  discovered 
himself  smoking  a  cigarette  in  Rockwell  Park, 
below  Port  Penn,  and  learned  that  this  con- 
stituted disorderly  conduct  because  of  recent 
military   rules,   he  fined  himself. 


CHOICEST  SITE 


For  a  COUNTRY  HOME,  di- 
rectly west  of  Atherton,  ten 
minutes  distant.  Forty  acres 
in  the  foothills.  Incomparable 
view.  Heavily  wooded  with 
finest  oaks.  Soil  will  grow 
anything.  Beautiful  homes 
adjoining.  Address  Box  234, 
Menlo  Park,  Cal. 


FREE  LESSONS  IN 
COOKING  SCIENCE 

By  MRS.  BELLE  DeGRAF  &££$£ 

Mrs.  De  Graf  will  inaugurate  a  department  devoted  to  a  comprehensive 

series  of  instructions  on  kitchen  secrets,  expert  suggestions,  and  practical 

recipes.   She  has  enabled  hundreds  to  qualify  as  expert  cooks. 

SHE  CAN  TEACH  YOU! 

BEGINNING  SUNDAY,  MARCH  2d,  in  the 
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LEADING  NEWSPAPER  of  the  PACIFIC  COAST 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

He—Living  in  a  flat  is  extremely  tiresome. 
She — Not  half  so  tiresome  as  living  with  one. 
Baltimore  American, 

■Which  would  you  rather  be.  a  knave  or  a 
fool:"  "I  don't  know.  What  has  been  your 
experience  ?" — Houston  Chronicle. 

Bacon — Did  you  ever  notice  how  the  Swiss 
cheese  looks  down  upon  the  American  va- 
riety r     Egbert — Why,  no,  I  have  not.     Bacon 

Haven't  you  happened  to  notice  on  the  part 

of  the  Swiss  cheese  that  "holier  than  thou" 
look: — Tankers  Statesman. 

Mrs.  Jones — The  cook  refuses  to  get  up 
earlier  than  7  :30  o'clock.  Mr.  Jones— Ask  her 
if  she  won't  do  it  for  a  couple  of  days  until 
I  can  arrange  my  business. — Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 

Borleigh — Some  men,  you  know,  are  born 

ireat.     some     achieve     greatness Miss 

Keen — Exactly!  And  some  just  grate  upon 
you. — Tit-Bits. 

Boozy  Brennan  (trying  blarney) — It's  a 
foine  day,  yer  honor.  Judge — vou  are  right, 
and  the  amount  of  yours  will  be  $10. — De- 
troit Free  Press. 

"Do  you  feel  able  to  take  a  few  letters, 
Miss  Pounder?"  "Why,  certainly.  That's 
what  I'm  here  for,  isn't  it?"  "I  suppose  so, 
but  my  request  came  so  soon  after  your  last 
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telephone  conversation  that  I  was  afraid  you 
would  be  exhausted."— Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

Wife  tcoinplainiitgiyt— You're  not  like  Mr. 
Kfiagg.  They've  been  married  twenty  years, 
and  -Mrs.  Knagg  says  her  husband  is  so  ten- 
der. Husband— Tender!  Well,  he  ought  to 
be,  after  being  in  hot  water  all  that  time. — 
Portland  Telegram. 

Binks — Do  you  and  your  wife  ever  think 
the  same?  Jinks— When  I'm  out  late  at  the 
club  we  do.  She  keeps  thinking  what  she'll 
say  when  I  get  home,  and  so  do  I. — Nezu  Or- 
leans Picayune. 

Fond  Mamma — Oh,  look,  papa,  how  solid 
baby  feels  this  mornig.  Catch  hold  of  him. 
Papa — Yes;  there  certainly  seems  a  differ- 
ence. He  was  all  "holler"  last  night. — Toledo 
Blade. 

Tommy — And  have  you  noticed,  dad,  how 
often  mother  says,  "And  so  on,  and  so  on"? 
His  Father — Yes,  my  son ;  but  it  never  ap- 
plies to  buttons. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"So  you  have  been  to  France  again,  Mrs. 
Townson?"  "Yes,  we  can't  keep  away  from 
Paris.  Indeed,  my  daughter  says  we're  regu- 
lar Parasites." — Liverpool  Post. 

Lady — Do  you  want  employment?  Tramp 
— Lady,  yer  means  well,  but  yer  can't  make 
work  sound  any  more  invitin'  by  usin'  a  word 
of  three  syllables. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Madge — I  thought  your  engagement  to  him 
was  merely  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Mar- 
jorie — Pshaw !  It  will  go  on  indefinitely. 
We've  agreed  to  extend  it  for  the  duration 
of  the  Peace  Conference. — Life. 

Mrs.  Pickett  (apropos  of  nothing  in  par- 
ticular)— Sometimes  I  think  that  Darwin  was 
right.  Mr.  Pickett  (startled) — Great  cats! 
What  have  I  done  now? — Buffalo  Express. 

"Did  Palm  Beach  set  you  up  any  in  health?" 
"Oh,  my,  yes  I  It  almost  counteracted  the 
effects  of  the  journey  home  by  our  govern- 
ment-owned   railroads." — Life. 

"Lobbyists  do  not  offer  money  as  they  are 
said  to  have  done  in  the  past."  "No,"  re- 
plied Senator  Sorghum.  "A  lobbyist  now  is 
an  expert  fortified  with  facts  and  figures. 
He  acts  as  if  you  thought  you  ought  to  pay 
him  for  giving  you  so  much  valuable  in- 
formation."— Washington  Star. 

"Your  constituents  want  an  explanation  of 
those  latest  remarks  of  yours,"  said  the  faith- 
ful secretary.  "Fix  'em  up  an  explanation 
that   they  won't  understand,"  replied   Senator 
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Sorghum ;  "then  explain  that  in  the  same 
way  and  keep  on  explaining.  I  don't  believe 
in  ever  refusing  my  constituents  anything." — 
Washington  Star. 

Lady — I  want  a  pair  of  shoes  for  this  little 
boy.  Shop  Assistant — Yes,  certainly ;  er — 
French  kid?  Lady-— "So,  sir.  He  is  my  own 
son,   and  born   at   Brixton. — Tit-Bits. 

"I'm  going  to  get  a  divorce.  My  wife  hasn't 
spoken  to  me  for  six  months."  "Better  be 
careful.  You'll  never  get  another  wife  like 
that." — London  Answers. 

"Why  do  you  insist  upon  telling  me  these 
horrible  stories  of  ghosts  and  robbers  while 
you  are  cutting  my  hair?"  said  a  long-suffering 
customer    to    a    talkative    hairdresser.     "I'm 


sorry,  sir,"  replied  the  barber,  "but,  you  see, 
when  I  tell  stories  like  that  to  my  customers 
their  hair  stands  on  end,  and  it  makes  it  ever 
so  much  easier  to  cut." — Xezc  York  Evening 
Post. 

Mae — She  is  always  gossiping.  Jess — Yes, 
and  the  aggravating  part  is  that  it  is  about 
people  you  don't  know. — Judge. 

Barber — How  would  you  like  to  have  your 
hair  cut,  sir?  Cncle  Habwuck — Fust  rate, 
thankee.  That's  jest  what  I  kem  in  for. — 
Indianapolis  News. 

She — And  would  you  be  content  to  live  a 
life  of  complete  idleness?  He — Oh,  no.  I'd 
like  to  have  enough  money  so  that  I  would  be 
kept  busy  spending  it. — Boston  Transcript. 
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Our  Next  Mayor. 

It  is  time  for  the  forces  of  decency  to  be  up  and 
doing  if  they  do  not  wish  to  see  Eugene  Schmitz  once 
more  elected  as  mayor  of  this  long-suffering  city.  It  is 
a  danger,  and  a  real  danger.  Schmitz  received  a  vo 
ciferous  welcome  at  the  policemen's  ball  at  the  Civic 
Auditorium  on  the  night  of  Washington's  Birthday 
The  reports  say  that  the  whole  audience  arose  and 
cheered  him  frantically  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  while 
the  reception  of  Mayor  Rolph  was  so  perfunctory  as 
to  be  almost  chilling.  The  mass  of  municipal  employees 
evidently  know  what  they  want,  and  they  want 
Schmitz. 

It  is  profoundly  disheartening  to  those  who  try  to 
preserve  their  pristine  enthusiasm  for  democratic  in 
stitutions,  and  to  resist  the  dawning  conviction  that 
the  vox  populi  is  not  necessarily  the  vox  Dei,  that  it  is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  the  vox  diaboli.  There  is  no  city 
in  the  world  that  contains  more  men  of  character  and 
capacity  than  San  Francisco,  more  men  who  could  fill 
the  mayoralty  chair  with  credit  and  distinction.  Why 
do  we  evade  them  so  carefully?  Or,  rather,  what  have 
we  done  that  they  should  so  carefully  evade  us  ? 

We  talk  more  of  democracy  than  any  nation  on 
earth.  We  assume  its  sanctity  as  we  assume  the  sano 
titv  of  the  Ten  Commandments.    And  the  chief  iruit  of 


democracy  so  far  as  San  Francisco  is  concerned  seems 
to  he  Eugene  Schmitz — a  delectable  example  with 
which  to  rush  forth  to  the  world  as  the  apostles  of 
a  new  order  of  things.  The  hereditary  principle  never 
did  anything  worse  than  this,  and  very  rarely  anything 
so  bad.  A  lottery  would  probably  produce  something 
far  better.  California  parades  herself  before  the  na- 
tion as  the  high-water  mark  of  democratic  advance 
and  reform,  and  when  we  look  to  her  chief  citv  for  the 
fruits  of  all  this  exuberance  we  find  a  melancholy  list 
of  Schmitz,  McCarthy,  and  Rolph.  with  Schmitz  as 
first  favorite.  There  is  still  time  to  prevent  the  dis- 
grace that  threatens  us,  but  there  is  not  much  time. 
Certainly  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  direct  vote  is 
in  November,  and  in  the  meantime  the  friends  of  Bar- 
rabbas  seem  to  be  at  the  helm. 


By  Way  of  Reply. 

The  Argonaut  prints  in  another  column  two  letters 
of  criticism  directed  against  its  comments  upon  the 
proposed  League  of  Nations.  In  regard  to  the  first 
of  these  letters  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Edward  Ber- 
wick gravely  misrepresents  the  opinion  of  the  Argo- 
naut, and  he  seems  to  have  done  this  with  the  printed 
page  in  front  of  him.  Asked  for  some  alternative 
scheme  to  the  League  of  Nations  the  Argonaut  replied, 
"The  simplest  and  best  of  all  ways  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  enduring  peace  would  have  been  the  instant 
and  inexorable  punishment  of  Germany,  with  its  warn- 
ing to  all  the  world  that  no  nation  should  henceforth 
commit  such  crimes  and  escape  Nemesis."  Mr.  Ber- 
wick now  represents  the  Argonaut  as  having  said  that 
the  simplest  and  best  of  all  ways  for  the  establishment 
of  an  enduring  peace  would  be  the  instant  and  in- 
exorable punishment  of  an\  recalcitrant  people  seeking 
selfish  ends  by  physical  force.  The  Argonaut  did  not 
say  this,  and  the  meaning  of  what  it  did  say  has  been 
perverted  by  Mr.  Berwick.  In  order  to  make  the 
matter  clear  to  him — no  one  else  will  need  it — we  may 
suppose  that  well-known  murderers  are  at  large  in  the 
streets  of  a  city.  Now  the  best  of  all  ways  to  dis- 
courage crime  will  be  instantly  to  arrest  and  punish 
those  murderers  rather  than  to  leave  them  at  liberty 
in  order  that  we  may  discuss  the  terms  of  a  new  crimi- 
nal code.  So  long  as  immunity  is  granted  to  crime 
there  can  be  no  safeguards  against  crime. 

At  the  present  moment,  as  enumerated  in  the 
World's  Work  for  March,  there  are  some  sixteen  Ger- 
man generals  and  admirals  who  have  been  guilty  of 
the  most  frightful  outrages  against  humanity.  Von 
Hindenburg,  for  example,  ordered  that  Russian  pris- 
oners be  fed  on  bread  soaked  in  paraffin.  Yon  Macken- 
sen  murdered  a  thousand  Roumanian  children.  Rup- 
precht  of  Bavaria  was  responsible  for  the  deportations 
from  Lille,  Roubaix,  and  Tourcoing.  Von  Shubert 
murdered  old  men,  women,  and  children  as  "useless 
mouths,"  and  handed  over  thirty-one  young  girls  to  his 
officers.  Klauss  murdered  sixty  civilians,  and  a  Red 
Cross  worker  was  soaked  in  petroleum  and  burned  alive. 
Blegen  murdered  six  hundred  civilians,  including 
women  and  children.  Von  Capelle  gave  orders  that  hos- 
pital ships  should  not  be  spared.  M.  Tancrede  Martel 
has  compiled  a  list  of  573  highly-placed  Germans  who 
were  guilty  of  outrages.  Nearly  all  of  these  men  could 
have  been  arrested  within  two  days  and  punished.  They 
are  all  at  liberty.  Not  one  has  been  arrested.  Is  it 
an  unreasonable  belief  of  the  Argonaut  that  the  instant 
punishment  of  these  criminals  would  have  been  the  best 
of  all  warnings  against  the  crimes  engendered  by  mili- 
tarism? That  a  League  of  Nations  will  punish  the 
crimes  to  be  committed  in  the  future  is  a  poor  com- 
pensation for  the  immunity  that  has  so  far  been  granted 
to  the  crimes  of  the  immediate  past. 

But  a  League  of  Nations  would  not  punish  the  crimes 
of  the  future  except  in  the  exuberant  imagination  of 


emotionalists.  The  Executive  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  would  be  composed  of  nine  individuals,  and 
they  would  be  parties,  more  or  less,  to  every  suit 
brought  before  them  and  every  nation  would  be  guided 
by  its  own  interests.  The  present  war  was  in  direct 
violation  of  that  other  league  of  nations  expressed  by 
the  Hague  Convention  and  that  was  received  with  the 
same  emotionalisms  as  the  present  one.  but  no  one  of 
the  neutral  signatories  to  the  Hague  Convention  uttered 
a  word  of  protest.  Russia  joined  another  league  of 
nations — the  Allied  powers — at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  She  broke  her  solemn  obligations  and  actuallv 
joined  forces  with  the  enemy.  Mr.  Berwick's  attention 
may  further  be  drawn  to  the  reports  that  Italy — a  mem- 
ber of  the  League  Council — is  threatening  war  against 
the  Slavs,  and  that  Japan,  also  a  member  of  the  League 
Council,  has  repudiated  the  league  and  is  threatening 
war  against  China. 

The  correspondent  who  signs  his  letter  "Argonaut 
Reader"  points  out  that  foreign  nations  already  exer- 
cise a  controlling  influence  upon  American  armaments, 
seeing  that  these  are  necessarily  determined  by  the 
military  activities  of  possible  enemies.  He  seems  to 
ask  why  such  control  should  not  be  exercised  openly 
and  avowedly  through  a  League  of  Nations  instead  of 
by  the  no  less  real  coercion  of  competition. 

But  the  difference  is  a  very  real  one.  In  the  first 
case  we  have  the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights  by  a 
people  intent  upon  their  own  interests  and  defense  and 
upon  nothing  else.  In  the  second  case  the  control  is 
exercised  by  a  small  body  of  men  each  of  whom  would 
be  intent  upon  the  interests  of  his  own  nation  alone. 
Is  it  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  situation  in  which  the 
majority  of  this  small  body  of  men  should  think  it  to 
the  interest  of  their  governments  to  limit  American 
armaments  below-  the  safety  point?  Five  votes  would 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  League  Council.  That 
other  nations  would  be  similarly  disadvantaged  has 
nothing  to  do  with  us,  but  it  may  be  suggested  that 
European  nations  fall  very  readily  into  those  diplomatic 
coalitions  that  America  instinctively  avoids.  A  com- 
bination of  five  nations  jealous  of  American  power  is 
easily  conceivable.  And  it  may  be  said  that  our  cor- 
respondent is  particularly  unfortunate  in  his  citations 
of  Japan.  Japan,  he  says,  would  have  better  cause  to 
protest  than  ourselves.     Japan  has  protested. 

He  is  equally  unfortunate  in  his  references  to  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  He  suggests  that  Germany  would 
not  have  made  war  if.  she  had  known  that  England 
would  fight.  In  other  words  Germany  did  not  believe 
that  England  would  keep  her  solemn  treaty  obligations 
to  Belgium,  even  though  she  were  bound  by  obvious 
self-interest  as  well  as  by  moral  duty.  But  we  are 
now  asked  to  believe  that  Germany  and  all  other  nations 
would  stand  in  awe  of  a  League  of  Nations  treaty  in 
the  event  of  a  quarrel  in  which  few  or  none  of  the 
chief  signatories  would  have  any  vital  interest  at  all. 
If  Germany  did  not  believe  that  England  would  keep 
her  treaty  with  Belgium  in  which  she  was  so  vitally 
interested,  why  should  she  believe  in  any  treaty  what- 
soever? Of  course  she  does  not — and  will  not.  And 
there  are  other  nations  that  will  not  believe  in  threats 
so  tremendous  and  so  costly  of  execution. 

There  is  one  point  that  is  too  often  forgotten  in 
peace  discussions.  Wars  are  usually  made,  not  by  gov- 
ernments, but  by  peoples.  They  are  the  results  oi 
national  and  unreasoning  hates  that  do  not  measure 
consequences  nor  count  the  costs.  Governments  mav 
make  the  excuses,  but  it  is  peoples  who  make  the  wars. 
National  hates  are  not  exorcised  by  treaties  any  more 
than  earthquakes  are  exorcised  by  incantations. 

The  emergent  demand  of  the  moment  is  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  peace  terms  to  be  handed  to  Germany. 
Everything  else  can  and  ought  to  wait.  Precious  time 
has  been  lost,  irreparable  time.    A  German 
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become  once  more  possible,  thanks  to  the  wasting  of 
time  at  Versailles.  The  same  cause  has  made  possible 
almost  every  horrid  development  of  Bolshevism,  with 
a  coalition  of  the  Bolshevist  and  German  armies.  It  is 
even  now  threatened.  The  peace  terms  ought  to  have 
beer,  readv  at  the  close  of  the  war.  They  might  easily 
have  been  presented  in  a  week.  But  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations  we  should  probably  now 

be  at  peace. 

* 

A  Prediction. 

An  official  document  from  Washington  supplies  us 
with  the  following  quotation  from  a  recent  utterance 
by  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
"The  present  period  of  readjustment,"  says  Secretary 
Wilson,  "is  the  critical  time.  If  we  can  pass  through 
it  safely,  we  have  before  us  from  eight  to  ten  years 
of  industrial  activity  equal  to  any  wave  of  prosperity 
we  ever  have  had.  But  if  there  is  any  serious  Unem- 
ployment, there  will  be  a  period  of  industrial  unrest 
which  may  lead  us  to  a  repetition  of  the  French  or  the 
Russian  revolution." 

Ominous  words,  and  all  the  more  ominous  from  their 
source.  Let  us  hope  that  Secretary  Wilson  will  con- 
form his  acts  with  his  premonitions.  He  has  impor- 
tant functions  as  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  can  do  much 
to  help  or  to  hinder. 

The  Argonaut  yields  precedence  to  none  in  its  sense 
of  the  portent  of  unemployment.  None  the  less  there 
are  other  factors  in  the  production  of  that  defiance  of 
law  that  breeds  revolution  as  surely  as  a  carcass  breeds 
flies,  more  surely  than  even  unemployment.  Law  re- 
ceived a  deadly  affront,  a  staggering  blow,  when  a 
Federal  official  installed  a  dictaphone  in  the  office  of 
a  state  official  and  published  private  and  domestic  con- 
versations in  a  daily  newspaper.  That  was  an  act  of 
sabotage  pure  and  simple.  The  I.  W.  W.  never  did 
anvthing  worse  than  that  nor  anything  so  insidiously- 
bad.  Has  Secretary  Wilson  anything  to  say  about 
that? 

Law  received  another  affront  when  the  government 
of  the  United  States  intervened  to  save  Tom  Mooney, 
not  because  he  was  innocent,  but  presumably  because 
his  punishment  would  annoy  the  Russian  Bolsheviki, 
of  whose  abominations  we  are  now  portentously  re- 
minded by  Secretary  Wilson.  There  are  other  inci- 
dents too  numerous  to  mention.  Indeed  we  may  fear 
that  they  have  been  so  numerous  as  somewhat  to  deaden 
the  public  conscience. 

The  Argonaut  will  now  venture  to  remind  Secretary 
Wilson  that  no  revolution  was  ever  yet  caused  by  un- 
employment, nor  ever  will  be.  Unemployment  is  an 
aggravation,  but  not  a  cause.  No  revolution  ever  yet 
occurred  in  a  nation  where  the  dignity  of  the  courts  of 
law  had  been  maintained  and  where  unhampered 
justice  was  at  the  service  of  all.  On  the.  other  hand 
revolution  has  never  yet  failed  to  follow  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  courts  of  law  by  undue  influence  directed 
either  from  above  or  from  below. 


Our  Shipbuilding  Problem. 

War  demanded  the  building  of  ships.  Thejr  were 
built  without  regard  to  cost,  or  conditions,  or  future 
values.  Ships  became  almost  as  important  as  men  or 
munitions. 

We  must  now  determine  what  we  shall  do  with  these 
ships.  We  must  also  decide  if  we  are  to  fall  back  to 
our  old  state  of  naval  inferiority  or  if  we  can  adapt  the 
great  shipbuilding  mechanism  that  now  exists  to  the 
needs  of  a  peaceful  development. 

There  is  now  no  sign  of  a  policy,  nor  the  beginning 
.of  a  policy.  We  are  still  drifting.  Some  good  ships 
are  being  built,  but  we  are  still  building  others  that 
will  be  of  no  value.  We  have  established  shipbuilding 
plants  that  have  a  larger  productive  capacity  than  those 
of  any  other  nation.  We  did  it  wastefully  and  at  a 
prodigal  cost,  but  we  are  in  possession  of  the  plants, 
and  we  can  now  build  faster  than  any  one  else. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  face  the  fact  that  our 
cost  of  production  is  higher  than  that  of  any.  other 
country,  although  the  rate  of  production  per  man  is 
also  higher.  The  production  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
twenty  tons  per  man  per  year.  On  the  Atlantic  coast 
it  is  sixteen  tons  per  man  per  year.  In  England  it  is 
ten  tons  per  man  per  year. 

Mr.  Charles  Piez,  director-general  of  the  Emergency 
Flee  Corporation,  informed  the  House  Committee  on 
Apj   opriatiohs   that  the  construction   cost   of   foreign 


vessels  is  between  80  and  85  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
American  vessels  during  peace  time.  Asked  what  hope 
there  was  that  the  vessels  now  being  built  in  America 
could  earn  their  way  in  .the  world  trade,  Mr.  Piez 
replied  that  there  could  be  no  hope  under  normal  com- 
petitive conditions.  None  the  less  we  are  continuing 
to  build  ships,  although  in  reduced  numbers,  that  are 
condemned  in  advance  as  nearly  useless.  The  wooden 
ships,  said  Mr.  Piez,  are  of  so  little  value  that  the 
government  proposes  to  sell  them  for  whatever  they 
will  fetch  and  to  pocket  the  loss. 

Mr.  Piez  further  explained  that  the  fabricated  ship 
idea,  as  exemplified  at  Hog  Island  which  cost  $63,000,- 
000,  is  unsound.  This  yard,  and  two  others  like  it, 
produce  only  a  single  type  ship,  which  is  too  heavy 
and  too  expensive  for  general  trade.  Moreover,  these 
yards  have  no  fabricating  shops  of  their  own.  They 
must  rely  for  their  material  upon  outside  shops,  which 
can  not  be  depended  upon  when  other  business  is 
ood.  Mr.  Piez  added:  "We  had  an  offer  from  a  for- 
eign government  to  buy  twenty-five  ships  of  the  Hog 
Island  make.  My  very  strong  feeling  .was  that  we 
should  have  sold  them.  We  have  had  some  offers  to 
buy  the  3500  and  4200-ton  lake  ships.  My  very  strong 
inclination  was  to  sell  them.  That  is  the  way  we  can 
purge  ourselves  of  those  undesirable  vessels.  Appar- 
ently Mr.  Hurley  and  the  President  both  feel  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  make  any  sale,  and  so  we  have 
been  estopped  practically  from  selling.  We  have  can- 
celed twenty  of  the  Hog  Island  ships,  Class  B..  We 
are  investigating  now  whether  we  can  not  cancel  at 
least  twenty  more,  but  the  contracts  were  placed  in 
September,  1917,  and  while  the  deliveries  were  not  up 
to  expectations,  yet  the  material  is  substantially  here 
for  all  the  vessels  and  the  cancellations  could  only  be 
made  at  huge  expense." 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  fabricated  ship  idea,  the 
wooden  ship  idea,  and  the  acquisition  of  undesirable 
types  of  ships,  some  not  yet  built  but  for  which  we  are 
committed,  will  cause  a  net  loss  to  the  government  of 
about  two  billion  dollars,  or  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  government  for  any  one  year  before  our  entrance 
into  the  war.  All  that  we  have  to  show  for  it  is  a 
plant  capable  of  production  on  what  seems  to  be  a  non- 
paying  basis,  a  few  good  ships  new  built  or  building, 
and  a  great  many  quite  useless  ships  now  built  or 
building.  Our  ships  cost  more  to  build  than  the  ships 
of  any  other  nation  and  they  will  cost  more  to  operate. 
What  are  we  to  do  about  it?  And  why  does  Mr. 
Hurley  talk  so  continually  about  our  wonderful  mer- 
chant marine  in  the  face  of  such  a  problem  as  this: 
and  a  problem  for  which  no  one  seems  to  suggest 
anv  sort  of  solution? 


The  Senate  Debate. 

A  reliable  correspondent  at  Washington  sends  to  the 
Argonaut  the  following  survey  of  the  Senate  debates  on 
the  League  of  Nations: 

Immediately  prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  war,  and  for 
a  period  afterward,  a  tense  atmosphere  existed  in  Congress 
and  throughout  the  government.  The  feeling  that  we  were 
living  in  an  epoch-making  time  was  apparent.  The  several 
appearances  of  the  President  before  Congress  wrought  the 
senators  and  representatives  and  that  part  of  the  public  that 
could  gain  entrance  to  the  chambers  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
excitement.     There  was  an  outpouring  of  patriotism. 

Nevertheless  the  week  that  we  have  just  been  through  has 
been  even  more  stirring.  Old  correspondents  tell  me  that 
never  in  their  time  has  so  much  interest  centred  in  debates  in 
the  Senate  as  now.  Although  Congress  is  approaching  the 
end  of  a  session  with  a  huge  mass  of  necessary  legislation 
jammed  in  the  congressional  stream,  efforts  to  break  that 
jam  are  only  half-hearted.  All  interest  is  absorbed  in  the 
discussion  of  the  proposal  to  have  this  republic  become  a  part 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Senators  Poindexter,  Borah,  and  Reed,  in  their  speeches 
of  last  week,  lifted  the  discussion  into  the  realm  of  highest 
patriotism.  Never  in  my  time  have  I  seen  such  a  sustained 
interest  lasting  over  a  period  as  long.  All  of  these  senators 
in  their  attacks  on  the  President's  proposal  held  not  only  a 
majority  of  the  senators  on  the  floor,  but  each  had  more  than 
one  hundred  members  of  the  House  present  in  the  back  of 
the  chamber,  hanging  on  his  words,  and  also  each  had  crowded 
and  vociferously  applauding  galleries. 

Each  emphasized  the  assertion  that  the  future  of  the  re- 
public is  in  the  scales,  and  the  thought  was  very  apparently 
in  the  minds  of  all.  After  several  days  of  this  sort  of  thing 
we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  these  debates  are  really  of 
large  consequence ;  that  possibly  they  will  be  remembered  and 
quoted  in  the  years  to   come. 

So  far  the  only  senator  to  reply  in  set  speech  on  behalf 
of  the  Administration  is  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis  of 
Illinois,  who  made  a  really  brilliant  speech,  one  pronounced 
the  greatest  effort  of  his  life.  Nevertheless  he  failed  to  hold 
his  auditors  as  the  others  had;  the  dramatic  note  was  miss- 


ing. He  charmed,  but  he  did  not  convince.  He  was  ap- 
plauded for  his  art,   not  for  his  sentiments. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  examine  much  of  the  vastly  in- 
creased mail  that  has  come  to  Senators  Borah  and  Poin- 
dexter from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  characteristic  of 
that  mail  is  its  intense  bitterness.  Those  who  uphold  the 
senators  in  their  course  in  opposing  the  President,  and  those 
who  condemn  them,  do  so  in  violent  terms.  Many  of  the 
first  class  demand  impeachment  of  the  President  as  an  auto- 
crat who  is  leading  the  nation  to  destruction.  The  other  class 
look  upon  the  President  as  the  greatest  leader  of  a  century' 
and  upbraid  the  senators  for  opposing  him  iu  his  plan  for 
destroying  war. 

There  seems  no  middle  ground.  The  alignment  is  rigid 
and  unbending.  -  It  is  not  partisan,  since  man/  who  uphold 
the  President,  represent  themselves  as  Republicans,  while 
many  who  think  he  is  a  menace  to  the  institutions  of  the 
republic   assert  that   they   are  life-long   Democrats. 

If  one  is  to  believe  the  evidences  of  this  mail  and  the 
scenes  in  the  Senate,  the  country  is  tremendously  agitated 
over  the  League  of  Nations — more  agitated,  in  fact,  than  it 
was  over  the  preliminaries  to   the  war. 

This  is  the  situation  to  which  the  President  has  returned. 
The  issue  is  not  so  fearfully  complex.  The  President  offers 
the  League  of  Nations  as  a  specific  for  the  war  disease.  He 
promises,  by  indirection  of  course,  that  if  his  prescription  is 
not  taken  the  world  presently  again  will  be  plunged  into  war. 
He  admits  that  we  must  make  some  sacrifices  in  entering  the 
league,  but  says  they  are  worth  while  to  eliminate  war.  The 
fact  that  his  several  prescriptions  for  the  avoidance  of  war 
proved  ineffective   quite  recently  is  disregarded. 

Now,  if  all  of  us  could  be  guaranteed  absolutely  that  the 
prescription  would  work  and  that  the  mere  creation  of  the 
league  would  banish  all  possibility  of  war,  perhaps  so  many 
would  not  oppose  it.  ■  But  we  have  no  such  guarantee,  while 
many  of  us  believe  that  in  fact  the  adoption  of  the  league 
constitution  as  presented  would  be  followed  by  rather  more 
controversies,  involving  potential  war,  than  if  we  attempted 
nothing  so  binding. 

The  President,  in  his  speech  at  Boston,  has  indicated  that 
his  line  of  argument  will  be  almost  entirely  that  the  League 
of  Nations  is  to  prevent  war,  and  that  any  opposition  to  it 
means  the  favoring  and  encouragement  of  further  wars.  It  is 
the  idea  he  hopes  to  drive  into  the  minds  of  the  American 
people.  His  opponents  will  attempt  to  show  that  the  league 
can  not  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  war,  and  that  it  involves 
the  surrender  of  our  sovereignty  to  a  supersovereignty  that 
may  be  dominated  by  forces  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of 
America. 

On  these  lines  we  have  started  on  a  national  campaign  quite 
as  intense  as  any  presidential  campaign. 

In  the  meantime  the  making  of  peace  at  Versailles  seems 
to  be  getting  no   further  forward. 

More  recent  events  confirm  the  accuracy  of  our  cor- 
respondent's opinion  that  the  League  of  Nations  is 
stirring  the  country  to  its  depths,  that  it  is  producing 
a  national  campaign  of  the  most  vigorous  kind. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"Humanity's  Dawning  Moral  Sense" 

San  Francisco,  March  1,  1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  It  has  been  said  that  "all  persons  who 
think  think  alike."  That,  of  course,  can  only  refer  to  thinking 
untrammeled  by  orthodoxy. 

My  heart  therefore  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  editor"  of 
the  Argonaut  considers  "the  simplest  and  best  of  all  ways  for 
the  establishment  of  an  enduring  peace"  would  be  "the  instant 
and  inexorable  punishment"  of  any  recalcitrant  people  seeking 
selfish  ends  by  physical  force.  That,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
the  very  plan  proposed  by  the  League  of  Nations  covenant. 
It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  intent  of  the  league  to  administer 
"instant  and  inexorable  punishment"  that  will  deter  the  most 
bellicose  of  nations  from  resorting  to  the  wage  of  battle. 

It  is  reassuring  further  to  note  your  opinion  that  "some  evils 
must  be  left  to  the  dawning  moral  sense  of  humanity."  To 
that  "dawning  moral  sense"  the  League  of  Xations  now  ap- 
peals. It  appeals  from  the  red  ruin  and  bloody  anarchy  of 
war  to  a  reign  of  peace  through  international  justice.  Har- 
bingers of  a  coming  new  day,  "birds  of  a  new  vision  and  new 
thought  are  everywhere  upon  the  wing."  Let  us  welcome  this 
new   dawn. 

No  one  regards  the  new  "covenant"  as  a  perfect  work.  It 
is  for  each  of  us  who  detects  its  imperfections  now  to  voice 
objections  and  suggest  amendments.  The  safety  of  the  re- 
public is  many  men  of  many  minds.  Let  us  be  good  mixers 
of  brains  in  our  daily  flow  of  speech.  Edward  Berwick. 


The  League  Treaty 

San  Francisco,  March  2,  1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  would  like  to  ask  of  you  a  further 
discussion  of  some  ideas  arising  from  your  comments  upon 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  I  make  my  excuse  for  doing  so 
deep  interest  in  the  question  and  long-sustained  enjoyment  of 
your  discussions  of  such  matters. 

You  ask,  "Are  we  prepared  as  a  nation  to  renounce  our 
sovereignty  within  our  own  borders  over  our  means  of  na- 
tional defense  and  over  our  domestic  legislation?"  and  upon 
the  quick  "No"  that  would  naturally  be  brought  by  such  a 
question  are  based  objections  to  the~league.  But  do  not  other 
nations  even  now  exert  influence — controlling  influence — upon 
our  policies  of  armament  and  our  domestic  laws?  Under  the 
present  plan  do  we  independently  determine  how  much  army 
or  navy  we  want?  Not  at  all.  We  build  according  to  our 
need  to  equal  or  surpass  others.  The  size  of  our  army  or 
navy  may  be  said  to  be  determined  by  other  nations.  We 
are  not  free  in  the  matter.  By  deciding  to  rush  the  con- 
struction of  forty  dreadnaughts  Tokyo  could  force  us  to  do 
the  same — or  build  fifty.  Such  an  understanding  as  the  pro- 
posed league  might  give  us  more  freedom  in  the  matter  by 
allowing  us  to  have  something  to  say  about  what  Tokyo  does. 

Confining  the  illustration  to  Tokyo,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, why  is  it  assumed  that  in  a  league  we  should  fare 
worse  than  Japan  and  thus  lose  our  control  ?  Turn  the 
thought  the  other  way,  and  does  it  not  appear  that  Japan 
should  be  the  one  to  protest?     "What  chance  have  I,"  one 
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can  conceive  her  saying,  "to  prevail  in  my  disagreements  with 
America,  in  this  Anglo-Saxon-French-Italian  league — especially 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  making  quite  open 
declarations   of   intentiou   to   stand   together?" 

As  to  domestic  laws,  lei  Congress  enact  legislation  that 
violates  the  "most  favored  nation"  theory  and  Japan  or  any 
other  nation  has  the  right  to  demand  its  nullification,  though 
it  be  a  law  for  our  own  internal  good.  It  is  probable  that 
if  we  wished  to  we  could  throw  the  most  favored  nation 
theory  into  the  waste-basket  and  carry  a  league  of  nations  in 
favor  of  any  reasonable  laws  we  wanted.  As  certain  matters 
stand,  so  firm  are  our  intentions  that  we  are  in  the  embar- 
rassing position  of  being  prepared  to  fight,  if  not  for  the 
wrong,  for  laws  affecting  Orientals  which  we  can  hardly  sus- 
tain in  argument  under  the  present  international  law. 

Finally,  as  to  the  boundary  disputes  (of  which  the  world 
is  very  tired)  and  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  to 
defend  boundaries  in  which  she  has  no  interest,  is  it  not 
the  theory  of  the  league  that  this  responsibility  is  assumed 
in  fact  to  make  it  almost  impossible  that  we  should  ever  have 
to  act?  (I  say  "almost" — shall  we  risk  nothing?)  It  is  said 
now  that  if  England  had  made  known  that  she  would  fight 
earlier  in  1914  Germany  would  not  have  forced  war.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  we  may  safely  say  that  if  it  had  been 
known  in  1914  that  both  England  and  the  United  States  would 
fight,  there  would  have  been  no  war.  And  under  the  law  thai 
— just  that — would  have  been  known. 

To  pile  a  last  paragraph  on  a  Finally  "may  I  not"  suggest 
that  the  big  step  is  the  creation  of  a  world  combine  which  as 
a  declaration  of  intentions  sets  the  human  race  to  contempla- 
tion of  peace  rather  than  war  ?  Without  it  we  settle  back 
into  the  old  frame  of  mind  in  which  under  all  the  talk  of 
amity  and  arbitration  there  was,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  conviction  that  quite  of  course  there  was  to  be  a  "next 
war"  some  time.  In  that  frame  of  mind  we  shall,  while  we 
may  not  put  it  into  words,  and  our  children  shall,  live  under 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  next  war  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 
And  that  conviction  will  do  much  to  work  its  own  fulfillment 

Argonaut  Reader. 

[A  comment  on  the  above  letters  will  be  found  in  our 
editorial  columns. — Ed.  Argonaut.] 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


In  Reply  to  Mrs.  Playter. 

Paia,  Maui,  H.  T.,  February  19,  1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  have  read  in  your  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 8th  a  letter  by  Mrs.  Katherine  A.  Playter,  entitled  "In 
Defense  of  Britain."  Why,  since  Britain  needs  no  defense? 
I  am  an  American  many  generations  removed  from  old  Eng- 
land, but  claim  the  same  glorious  heritage  as  Mrs.  Playter, 
and  yield  not  one  whit  to  her  of  pride  in  or  of  reverence  for 
that  heritage.  But,  due  possibly  to_the  perspective  given  by 
several  generations  of  American  assent,  I  am  sufficiently 
broad-minded  (or  shall  I  say  fair-minded?)  not  to  classify 
the  entire  British  nation  by  the  numerous  culls  whom  we 
Americans  frequently  meet.  The  most  insufferably  boorish 
snobs  I  have  ever  met  claimed  to  be  "British  gentlemen," 
but  I  have  always  believed  that  they  were  not  really  repre- 
sentative. May  I  not  ask  of  Mrs.  Playter  a  similar  tolerance 
when  she  meets  with  the  "flamboyant"  type  of  American? 

Were  recriminations  in  order,  I  might  mention  that  there 
are  also  things  which  are  "incomprehensible  to  us."  For  ex- 
ample, when  these  gentlemen  who  have  "left  their  country  for 
their  country's  good,"  or  for  their  own  good,  find  America 
to  be  so  inferior  and  its  inhabitants  so  distasteful  to  them, 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  do  they  remain  here? 
Why  is  it  that  the  people  to  whom  the  occasional  scream  of 
the  eagle  is  so  offensive  idolize  that  same  bird  when  he  is 
minted  ?  Why  was  it  that  the  same  people  who  held  down  a 
nice  safe  American  job  and  pocketed  American  dollars  through 
all  the  war  were  loudest  in  their  opinions  as  to  what  the 
Americans  should  or  should  not  do  ?  Even  the  desert  nomad, 
not  boasting  about  his  superior  breeding,  will  not  lift  his 
hand  against  the  man  whose  salt  he  has  eaten. 

May  I  say  a  word  about  the  cottages?  True  it  is  that  the 
American  never  lives  in  the  home  where  his  "forebears  had 
lived  and  loved  and  died  for  hundreds  of  years"  of  scofula, 
tuberculosis,  cholera,  black  plague,  or  cancer.  I  thank  the 
Lord  for  it.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  immigrant  from  the 
south  of  Europe  who  comes  to  American  wearing;  hereditary 
velveteen  trousers,  in  which  his  forebears  have  lived  and 
loved  and  died,  but,  degenerate  American  that  I  am,  I  could 
never  venerate  those  trousers  as  sanctuaries.  The  pert  Ameri- 
can miss  was  quite  right  about  the  plumbing,  for  there  was 
certainly  sore  need  of  it. 

If  the  cottage  was  built,  say  in  1400  A.  D.,  and  but  two 
male  members  of  each  generation  reached  maturity,  by  1900 
A.  D.  there  were  just  32,768  of  him  dwelling  under  that  vene- 
rated roof-tree,  to  say  nothing  of  his  wife,  children,  and  the 
old  folk.  Believe  me,  some  plumbing  was  needed !  But  stay, 
maybe  the  law  of  primogeniture  had  something  to  do  with  the 
succession  of  title.  In  such  case  what  became  of  the  other 
32,767  of  him?  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  was  pitilessly  cast 
into  the  outer  darkness,  never  to  know  the  benefits  of  home, 
compelled  to  build  a  mere  shelter  for  himself  and  family  from 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  even  as  we  unfortunate  Ameri- 
cans? I   am,   sir,    anxiously  yours, 

J.  P.  Foster. 
»         - 

Refreshing. 

Bangor,  Maine,  February  22,  1919. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  This  is  a  long  way  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  a  copy  of  the  Argonaut  has  reached  me  and  am  so 
pleased  with  its  views  that  I  enclose  $4  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription. I  am  the  owner  of  the  Bangor  News  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  object  if  I  copy  freely — of  course  giving  proper 
credit.  It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  the  sanity  I  find  in  your 
columns.  Yours,  truly,  Edward  H.  Blake. 


"Safe  and  Simple" 

Oakland,  March  3,  1919. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  A  correspondent  asks  you  for  a 
"safe  and  simple"  plan  to  prevent  war  and  regulate  the  rela- 
tions of  the  nations.  Would  it  not  conduce  to  safety  and 
simplicity  if  the  peace  conferees  should  remember  that  with 
men  and  nations  self-interest  must  and  will  be  consulted, 
that  it  will  always  be  a  powerful  motive  to  action,  that  it  is 
not  always  ignoble  or  predacious  to  consider  one's  own  self- 
interest,  and  that  the  self-interest  of  each  of  the  Allies  brought 
them  into  alliance  in  this  war  for  what  we  believe  to  be  noble 
and  humanitarian  purposes?  Ought  the  sense  of  self-interest 
which  brought  them  together  without  a  treaty  of  alliance 
be  weakened  or  fettered  by  now  making  treaties  which  assume 
that  self-interest  has  become  fixed  and  stable  ?  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  give  the  largest  possible  play  to  those  nations 
which  have  now  proved  that  their  sense  of  self-interest  is  in 
telligent  and  not  greedy,  and  to  concede  their  demands  as  far 
as  possible?  We  must  trust  somebody.  Why  not  trust  the 
nations  that  have  shown  themselves  trustworthy?  Maybe  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  over  this  world,  if  evil-doers  are  pun- 
ished and  others  are  given  encouragement  as  well-doers. 
Finally,  let  us  consider  our  own  self-interest  intelligently. 
Yours  very  truly,  George  F.  Longsdorf. 


If  we  would  open  a  map  of  Europe — or,  better  still,  of  the 
world — before  studying  the  news  items  of  the  day  we  should 
find  that  most  of  our  perplexities  would  disappear.  More- 
over, we  should  grasp  the  fact,  perhaps  unwillingly,  that 
America  now  belongs,  geographically  as  well  as  ethically,  to 
the  great  family  of  nations  in  which  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  isolation,  and  from  which  there  can  now  be  no  such 
thing  as  withdrawal.  The  world  has  shrunk  marvelously  un- 
der the  pressure  of  war.  It  has  become  unified  and  compact, 
and  perhaps  we  may  count  this  as  among  our  blessings,  few 
enough  in  all  conscience.  With  the  aid  of  the  map  we  dis- 
cover that  broad  highroads  to  America  have  suddenly  ap- 
peared where  we  least  expected  to  find  them.  Countries  that 
once  were  no  more  than  geographical  expressions  have  sud- 
denly become  our  neighbors,  and  we  must  choose  between  the 
enmity  and  the  friendship  of  peoples  whom  we  once  ignored. 
With  the  map  of  the  world  before  us  we  discover,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Siberia  is  not  a  Russian  penal  settlement  in  the 
heart  of  Asia,  but  a  country  of  continental  dimensions,  the 
next-door  neighbor  to  Japan,  and  the  transpacific  neighbor 
of  America.  Never  again  shall  we  be  capable  of  the  folly 
of  saying  that  Siberia  is  a  country  with  which  we  are  not 
concerned,  unless  at  the  same  time  we  care  to  avow  that 
Japan  is  a  country  with  which  we  are  not  concerned.  Siberia 
in  the  control  of  a  powerful  people  unfriendly  to  ourselves 
would  give  us  abundant  excuse  for  sleeplessness,  and  if 
Siberia  and  Japan  alike  should  become  unfriendly,  perhaps 
actually  allied  in  unfriendliness,  it  would  be  time  to  look 
heedfully  to  our  security.  Recognizing  the  importance  of 
Siberia  to  our  national  existence  and  to  the  "freedom  of  the 
seas"  on  the  Pacific,  we  shall  be  somewhat  heedful  of  the 
roads  that  lead  to  Siberia,  and  so  Poland  would  become  at 
once  enveloped  in  the  net  of  American  interests  and  the 
object  of  American  solicitude.  Any  European  power  ad- 
vancing eastward  through  Poland  is  on  its  way  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  to  America.  There  should  be  no  toleration  for  the 
crass  ignorances  that  are  asking  us  now  to  look  with  indiffer- 
ence toward  Europe,  and  to  allow  the  peoples  of  Europe  to 
"fight  it  out  among  themselves."  The  world  is  now  too  small 
for  that,  and  the  sparks  fly  too  far. 


A  farther  glance  at  the  map  will  show  us  that  there  is 
actually  no  mystery  so  far  as  the  broad  essentials  of  the 
European  problem  are  concerned.  The  Allied  powers  went 
to  war  in  order  to  prevent  Germany  from  adding  Asia  and 
Africa  to  an  empire  that  would  then  be  world-wide.  Nations 
do  not  go  to  war,  and  Germany  did  not  go  to  war,  with  any 
vague  ideas  of  conquest  and  domination.  Germany  knew  pre- 
cisely what  she  wanted,  and  precisely  how  she  intended  to  get 
it.  The  Teutonic  peoples  with  one  accord  began  to  move 
eastward,  just  as  Genghiz  Khan  once  began  to  move  west- 
ward, just  as  the  Turks  once  began  to  move  westward.  In 
each  instance  we  have  a  scheme  of  world  domination,  of 
continental  conquest.  But  nations  nowadays  do  not  migrate 
bodily  as  once  they  did.  Civilization  roots  them  too  deeply 
for  that.  They  send  their  armies  as  their  representatives,  but 
with  this  exception  Germany  has  just  tried  to  do  what 
Genghiz  Khan  and  the  Turks  tried  to  do,  that  is  to  say,  to 
conquer  a  continent.  Germany  tried  to  do  this  very  thing 
once  before,  and  with  resemblances  to  the  present  conflict 
that  are  absolute!}'  startling.  In  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ  we  have  the  combination  of  Genseric  the  Prussian, 
Alaric  the  Bulgarian,  and  Attila  the  Austrian.  They  set  forth 
to  conquer  Africa  and  Europe,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Attila  was  overthrown  at  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne, 
after  destroying  Metz,  Chalons,  and  Rheims,  when  the  dead 
were  so  numerous  that  they  continued  to  fight  overhead  in 
the  skies  in  full  view  of  their  comrades  below.  Now  we 
have  had  precisely  the  same  combination,  but  the  attempt  has 
been  to  conquer,  not  only  Africa,  but  also  Asia.  Germany 
has  pursued  her  determination  undeviatingly  for  sixteen  hun- 
dred years,  and  we  shall  indeed  be  credulous  if  we  suppose 
that  she  has  now  abandoned  it.  Of  course  she  has  not  aban- 
doned it.  Her  statesmen  at  this  moment  are  pleading  for  it 
when  they  assert  their  intention  to  remain  in  Poland.  The 
battle  of  the  Marne  in  1914  was  the  direct  sequel  to  the  other 
battle  of  the  Marne  sixteen  hundred  years  earlier,  and  it 
ended  in  the  same  way.  It  was  fought  on  the  same  ground, 
by  the  same  foes,  with  the  same  objects,  and  the  same  at- 
tendant horrors.  It  is  not  a  new  condition  nor  new  ambitions 
that  we  have  had  to  meet.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  old 
conditions  and  of  the  old  ambitions. 


The  task  of  the  Allied  powers  today  is  the  same  as  it  was 
then.  It  is  the  exclusion  of  the  Huns  from  Asia,  the  penning 
up  of  the  Germanic  powers  behind  their  own  frontiers.  It 
must  be  done  by  the  construction  of  a  wall  in  the  west  and 
of  another  wall  in  the  east,  a  wall  from  Holland  to  Switzer- 
land, or  rather  a  strengthening  and  broadening  of  the  wall 
that  now  exists  along  the  Rhine,  and  the  construction  of  an- 
other wall  in  the  east,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean. 
And  here  we  see  the  advantages  of  the  map.  By  it  we  can 
trace  in  a  moment  the  course  of  such  a  wall.  We  see  the 
human  materials  of  which  it  must  be  built,  and  their  capacity 
to  withstand  the  pressure  that  may  be  brought  against  it.  We 
see  also  the  extent  to  which  that  wall  has  already  been  built, 
and  the  gaps  that  still  exist  in  it,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
may  be  closed.  For  those  gaps  must  be  closed,  all  of  them. 
Otherwise  we  might  as  well  have  no  wall  at  all.  There  we 
have  all  the  essentials  of  reconstruction.  There  may  be  a 
hundred  other  problems,  and  perplexing  ones,  but  all  of  them 
centre  around  this  one.  All  but  this  one  can  wait.  If  the 
wall  shall  be  firmly  built,  and  protected  every  inch  of  the  way 
from    the    Baltic    to    the    Mediterranean,    then    we    shall    have 


won  the  war  that  was  begun  sixteen  hundred  ye^r-s  ,  ± 
Genseric  the  Prussian,  Attila  the  Austrian,  and  Alaric  the 
Bulgarian.  Otherwise  we  shall  have  lost  the  war  and  it  must 
be  fought  again.  The  map  alone  is  the  test  of  success,  and 
not  German  surrenders  or  German  democracies,  or  anything 
else  whatsoever.  The  map  is  the  only  test  that  Germany 
ever  uses.  No  considerations  of  population,  or  ballots,  or  of 
a  short-sighted  justice  to  wolves  should  be  allowed  to  inter- 
vene. The  dam  must  be  water-tight.  Of  what  value  Is  a  dam 
that  is  not  water-tight,  that  has  interstices?  The  western 
dam  is  already  built  and  in  operation.  It  ought  to  be 
strengthened  and  widened  so  that  its  slope  shall  rest  upon 
the  far  side  of  the  Rhine.  But  it  is  the  eastern  dam  that  is 
all-important,  because  it  is  toward  the  east  that  Germany  tried 
to  move,  and  it  is  toward  the  east  that  she  is  even  now 
moving,  and  will  continue  to  move  until  she  is  stopped,  if 
only  we  have  the  courage  to  do  it.  Unless  it  shall  be  done, 
Germany  will  have  won  the  war. 


We  see  at  once  from  the  map  that  there  is  one  large  gap 
in  the  wall  to  the  north,  as  well  as  an  area  in  the  south  that 
is  weak  and  that  may  easily  become  a  gap.  The  northern  gap 
is  in  West  Prussia,  and  West  Prussia  thus  becomes  a  sort  of 
canal  connecting  the  human  oceans  of  Germany  with  the 
human  oceans  of  Russia  and  Asia.  If  that  canal  is  left  open, 
then  we  have  lost  the  war,  and  it  must  be  fought  again,  and 
probably  very  speedily.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration 
of  metaphor  to  say  that  West  Prussia  is  the  link  between  Ger- 
many and  America,  a  section  of  the  road  from  Eerlin  to 
Vladivostock  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  have  already  recounted 
some  of  the  circumstances  that  give  its  supreme  importance 
to  West  Prussia.  It  is  a  part  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Poland 
upon  which  we  must  rely  for  all  the  northern  and  central  parts 
of  the  anti-Teuton  wall  that  it  is  necessary  to  build.  It  con- 
tains the  only  ocean  port  that  a  fully  reconstituted  Poland 
will  possess.  Without  that  port  of  Dantzig  there  can  be  no 
reconstituted  Poland  at  all.  Unless  the  wall  shall  extend 
right  up  to  the  Baltic  it  is  obvious  that  we  shall  be  wasting 
our  time  in  building  any  wall  at  all.  It  can  be  no  more  than 
an  unfinished  dam  that  may  narrow  and  deepen  the  tidal 
waters,  but  that  can  not  stop  them.  Germany's  plea  that  the 
evacuation  of  West  Prussia  would  mean  the  isolation  of  East 
Prussia  does  not  concern  us  at  all.  That  is  her  concern,  and 
one  that  certainly  will  not  disturb  our  rest.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Germany  is  not  making  any  plea.  She  is  shouting  a 
defiance.  In  the  most  formal  and  official  of  all  ways  she  is 
announcing  that  she  will  never  give  up  West  Prussia.  Perhaps 
that  may  be  so.  We  shall  see.  He  would  indeed  be  rash  who 
should  predict  the  concessions  that  may  be  made  to  Germany 
in  the  benevolent  hope  of  bringing  a  smile  to  the  face  of  the 
tiger.  But  at  least  let  us  understand  the  meaning  of  a  Ger- 
man retention  of  West  Prussia.  It  will  not  in  the  least  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  sop  thrown  to  a  beaten  enemy,  a  sort  of 
consolatory  coating  to  the  pill.  It  will  be  the  abandonment  of 
everything  for  which  the  war  was  fought.  It  will  be  the 
open  door  into  Russia  and  into  Siberia.  It  may  easily  mean 
a  coalition  between  the  German  and  the  Bolshevist  armies 
Nor  should  it  matter  even  though  the  people  of  West  Prussia 
should  have  become  German  in  thought  and  nationality,  even 
though  they  should  wish  to  remain  under  German  rule.  We 
all  know  the  abominable  methods  of  terrorism  that  were  em- 
ployed to  compel  these  people  to  renounce  their  Polish  al- 
legiance. The  country  was  made  unbearable  to  them,  and 
those  that  would  not  become  Germans  were  forced  to  become 
exiles,  or  to  face  ruin  at  home. 


But  as  soon  as  we  leave  West  Prussia  and  pass  to  the 
southward,  we  find  what  can  easily  be  made  into  a  very 
satisfactory"  wall  in  the  shape  of  a  reconstituted  Poland,  but 
always  with  the  previso  that  such  a  wall  will  be  wholly  use- 
less unless  it  is  wetted  by  tide  water  at  Dantzig.  The  Polish 
wall  stretches  right  away  down  to  the  Carpathians  and  to 
Bohemia.  Eohemia  now  belongs  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and 
so  here  we  have  an  extension  of  the  wall  southward  to  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  here  we 
find  some  fresh  troubles  awaiting  us.  We  do  not  know  yet 
what  the  Hungarians  will  do.  They  do  not  love  the  Aus- 
trians,  although  the  war  produced  a  semblance  of  harmony 
between  them.  It  may  conceivably  be  possible  to  build  Hun- 
gary into  the  wall,  but  that  will  be  a  matter  for  the  future. 
We  must  still  determine  how  the  wall  is  to  reach  the  Medi- 
terranean, seeing  that  it  must  now  pass  through  either  Hun- 
gary, who  can  not  be  trusted,  or  it  must  go  a  little  to  the 
westward  and  pass  through  Austria,  who  is  still  less  to  be 
trusted.  Now  the  Germans  of  Austria  are  demanding  annexa- 
tion by  Germany,  and  Germany  naturally  supports  this  de- 
mand, seeing  that  it  would  constitute  a  very  fair  approxima 
tion  to  Mitiel-Europa.  We  even  find  to  our  consternation  that 
this  plan  is  sustained  by  some  of  our  newspapers,  who  argue 
that  the  addition  of  a  few  million  Austrians  to  Germany  can 
not  possibly  matter  in  view  of  Germany's  loss  ol  Alsace 
Lorraine,  and  possibly  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  Germany  is  disputing  her  loss  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  it  seems  to  matter  a  good  deal.  It  makes  precisely 
the  difference  between  Mittel-Europe  and  no  Mittel-Europa. 
Such  a  project  would  bring  Germany  to  the  edge  of  the  new 
Southern  Slav  Confederation.  It  would. make  her  the  neigh- 
bor of  that  confederation.  So  far  from  barring  Germany 
from  the  east,  we  should  actually  be  inviting  her  to  move 
toward  the  east.  We  should  be  facilitating  the  very  ambi- 
tions that  persuaded  Germany  lo  go  to  war.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  admission  of  a  few  million  Austrians  to  the  German 
nation  would  not  be  a  very  grave  matter,  but  it  would  be  a 
very  grave  matter  if  Germany  were  thus  to  be  invited  to 
stretch  out  one  of  her  tentacles  to  the  Balkan  prey  from  which 
those    tentacles    have    just    been    wrenched.      The    S!         '  x  n- 
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federation  will  need  nursing  and  protection.  It  will  be  an  ill 
omen  for  its  future  if  Germany  is  actually  to  he  invited  to 
occupy  the  house  next  door  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  a 
very  big  house.  It  would  give  Germany  a  continuous  domain 
from  the  Xorth  Sea  to  the  Drave.  Her  geographical  position 
would  be  enormously  strengthened.  It  would  be  an  invitation 
to  the  wolves  to  come  a  little  closer  to  the  sheepfold.  The 
Austrian  Germans  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  unite  with  Ger- 
many unless  Germany  herself  be  dismembered,  and  there  is 
very  little  likelihood  of  that. 


This  brings  us  to  the  new  Southern  Confederation,  and  to 
its  present  conflict  with  Italy.  The  dictates  of  justice  are, 
of  course,  contrary  to  the  Italian  claims,  but  this  is  not  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  benevolence.  It  is  a  matter  also  of  in- 
exorable necessity.  The  Southern  Slav  Confederation  in 
combination  with  Greece  constitutes  the  southern  end  of  the 
anti-Teuton  wall,  the  end  that  is  to  rest  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  the  northern  end  is  to  rest  upon  the  Baltic.  The 
confederation  comprises  Goritzia,  Carniola,  Istria,  Croatia 
Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro.  All 
these  territories,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  were 
taken  from  Austria.  They  are  overwhelmingly  Slav  in  popu- 
lation. They  constitute  a  solid  block  of  states,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  remnants  of  Austria  and  by  Hungary,  on 
the  east  by  Bulgaria,  on  the  south  by  Albania  and  Greece, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic.  With  the  exception  of  the 
narrow  Austrian  or  Hungarian  strip  which  intervenes,  they 
are  continuous  with  Poland  to  the  north.  They  finish  the 
rampart  from  north  to  south.  If  Poland  is  fully  reconstituted 
— that  is  to  say  if  she  receives  West  Prussia  and  Dautzig — 
we  should  then  have  a  solid  Slav  wall  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Mediterranean,  with  the  exception  of  the  aforementioned  strip 
of  Austrian  or  Hungarian  territory.  In  creating  a  Southern 
Slav  Confederation  we  are  doing  something  much  more  than 
an  act  of  justice  to  a  congery  of  enslaved  Slav  peoples.  We 
are  also  doing  something  vitally  necessary  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  to  the  laying  of  the  spectre  of  German  aggres- 
sions upon  Asia.  This  is  not  a  question  of  weighing  the 
rival  claims  of  Italy  and  of  the  Southern  Slavs.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  wall  against  Germany  shtall  be  built  or 
shall  not  be  built.  It  is  a  question  greater  than  that  of  West 
Prussia,  because  the  area  is  greater,  and  because  we  are  now 
dealing  with  the  road  that  was  actually  selected  by  Germany 
for  her  latest  raid  upon  the  world. 


The  issue  between  Italy  and  the  Southern  Slavs  is  clearly 
defined,  but  it  is  not  to  be  settled  as  one  settles  a  dispute 
between  two  litigants.  In  this  case  there  is  a  third  litigant, 
and  it  is  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  vital  to  the  interests  of 
the  world  that  there  should  be  a  Southern  Slav  Confedera- 
tion, but  this  confederation  can  not  exist  if  Italy  is  to  be 
allotted  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  which  includes  Dal- 
matia.  Neither  can  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  exist.  No  state 
can  exist  without  unhampered  access  to  the  ocean,  and  it  is 
this  ocean  shore  line  that  Italy  demands  for  herself.  She 
wants  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic,  and  within  the  last  few 
days  she  has  even  announced  her  resolve  to  fight  in  order  to 
secure  her  aims.  Italy  is  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  protocol 
of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  that  league,  and  although  at  the 
moment  she  seems'to  be  in  a  more  conciliatory"  mood,  it  is 
none  the  less  something  of  a  portent  that  she  should  threaten 
war  before  the  ink  of  her  signature  has  dried  upon  the  protocol 
draft.  

Italy  bases  her  claims  upon  certain  facts  that  they  may 
seem  valid  enough  to  a  sectional  self-interest,  but  that  cer- 
tainly are  not  valid  when  measured  by  the  yardstick  of  the 
world's  necessities.  She  urges  the  fact  that  these  territories, 
or  some  of  them,  once  belonged  to  her,  that  they  formed  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Venice.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  they  did  or  not.  As  well  might  Spain  lay  claim  to 
Holland,  or  England  lay  claim  to  Calais  and  northern  France. 
Every  part  of  Europe  has  changed  hands  again  and  again. 
Previous  ownership  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuting a  present  title,  and  certafnly  not  a  previous  ownership 
exercised  by  generations  long  since  dead.  Turkey  has  a  much 
better  claim  to  Greece  than  Italy  has  to  the  eastern  Adriatic. 
We  may  similarly  dismiss  the  Italian  assertion  that  the  eastern 
Adriatic  is  essential  to  her  own  defense.  That  is  a  matter 
with  which  the  rest  of  the  world  need  not  concern  itself. 
Italy  is  not  in  danger  of  attack  from  any  one  unless  she 
shall  wantonly  create  enemies  for  herself.  There  are  many 
other  countries  that  might  improve  their  defensive  positions 
by  moving  their  neighbors'  landmarks,  but  this  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  a  justification  for  so  doing. 


But  Italy  bases  her  chief  claim  on  the  fact  that  this  eastern 
Adriatic  coast  line  was  assigned  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don when  first  she  entered  the  war.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
price  that  England  and  France  agreed  to  pay  for  her  partici- 
pation. The  claim  would  have  some  force  but  for  the  dis- 
turbing fact  that  when  England  and  France  entered  into  this 
compact  they  were  agreeing  to  give  away  territory  that  did 
not  belong  to  them.  They  themselves  were  innocent  in  the 
matter,  seeing  that  Austria  was  the  ruler  of  all  these  southern 
Slav  states  with  the  exception  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro 
They  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  enemy  territory-— for  that  is 
what  it  then  was— in  any  way  that  they  pleased.  Tbey  could 
not  foresee  that  these  Austrian  Slav  states  would  demand 
confederation  and  independence,  as  they  have  now  done.  But 
the  demand  is  an  irresistible  one.  It  supersedes  all  other 
agreements  and  pacts.  It  is  based,  not  only  upon  the  right  of 
self-government,  but  upon  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion.    Italy  ought  not  to  have  demanded  any  price  at  all  for 
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that  price  in  the  face  of  such  incontestable  equities.  If  she 
should  succeed  in  her  demand,  then  the  Slav  Confederation  be- 
comes impossible,  and  we  shall  witness  the  creation  of  a  new 
and  vaster  Balkan  problem,  and  one  embittered  by  rightful 
resentments  and  by  passionate  disappointments.  The  road 
to  the  east  will  once  more  be  opened,  there  will  be  endless 
intrigue  for  its  possession,  and  the  latter  state  of  eastern 
Europe  will  be  worse  than  the  first-  These  eastern  Adriatic 
territories  are  overwhelmingly  Slav.  That  they  should  be 
assigned  to  the  government  of  Italy,  to  any  government  on 
earth  except  their  own,  would  be  a  denial  of  democratic 
justice  that  would  bring  its  penalties  in  an  incurable  wound 
that  would  once  more  poison  the  blood  of  Europe. 

Sidney  Coryh. 
Sax  Francisco,  March  5,  1919. 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Thomas  A.  Edison  is  seventy-two  years  old.  He 
celebrated  his  birthday  recently,  and  announced: 
"Judging  by  my  ancestors.  I  am  really  only  a  middle- 
aged  man  now.  Judging  by  my  feelings,  it  comes  to 
about  the  same.  My  great-grandfather  lived  to  be  one 
hundred  and  four,  my  grandfather  to  be  one  hundred 
and  two,  while  my  father  was  ninety-four  when  he 
died..    I  do  not  expect  to  lower  the  average." 

John  Galsworthy,  who  is  described  by  a  recent  Ameri- 
can interviewer  as  "a  long  thin,  worn-looking  man 
with  a  high  forehead  and  look  of  fine  reserve,"  said 
to  his  interviewer:  "You  know  you  can't  expect  to 
'get'  me  in  a  single  interview.  You  can't  get  anybody 
in  a  single  interview.  You  have  my  books,  and  my 
books   are  me." 

Rev.  Peter  Chan,  a  Chinese  Jesuit  priest  who  is 
attracting  much  attention  in  the  Eastern  United  States, 
is  thirty-two  years  old.  He  was  born  in  China  and 
from  childhood  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Portu- 
guese clergy.  His  education  was  obtained  in  an  ancient 
Jesuit  school  near  Lisbon.  Father  Chan  belongs  to  a 
family  that  has  been  Christian  for  250  years,  the  first 
of  them  embracing  that  faith  back  in  the  time  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier. 

German  writers  in  referring  in  the  past  to  the  new 
head  of  the  government.  Friedrich  Ebert.  have  spoken 
of  his  "elastic  hand  of  opportunism."  They  observe 
that  he  has,  in  reality,  what  may  be  called  a  "dual  per- 
sonality"— one  face  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  socialist 
and  trade-union  movement,  quite  another  for  the  men 
"higher  up."  This,  it  is  pointed  out,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  arrangement  to  which  his  "phenomenal 
career"  is  largely  indebted. 

The  mistress  of  the  German  presidential  residence 
is  a  comely  hausfrau,  of  medium  height  and  slender, 
who  up  to  the  present  has  always  attended  to  her  own 
household  duties,  done  the  family  cooking,  and  has 
been  her  own  dressmaker,  according  to  a  press  corre- 
spondent. Frau  Luise  Ebert,  wife  of  the  president  of 
the  new  German  Republic,  was  born  forty-five  years  ago 
in  a  working  man's  home  in  Bremen.  She  views  her 
new  social  environment  with  resignation. 

Elihu  Root,  former  American  Secretary  of  State, 
celebrated  his  seventy-fourth  birthday  anniversary  re- 
cently. He  was  born  in  Clinton.  New  York,  the  son 
of  Professor  Oren  Root  and  Xancy  Whitney  Root. 
He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1864  and 
taught  for  a  short  time  at  Rome  Academy,  going  to 
Xew  York  to  study  law  later. 

The  wit  and  quickness  of  repartee  which  charac- 
terizes Sir  F.  E.  Smith,  who  is  the  new  British  lord 
chancellor,  with  a  salary  of  £10,000,  at  the  age  of 
forty-six,  is  proverbial.  In  one  of  his  early  cases  he 
was  opposed  by  an  elderly,  prosy,  long-winded  lawyer, 
who  spoke  for  six  hours  in  his  concluding  address. 
Then  Sir  Frederick  rose.  Looking  at  the  judge  and 
jury  he  smiled  slightly  and  said:  "Your  honor,  I  will 
follow  the  example  of  my  learned  friend  who  has  just 
concluded  and  submit  the  case  without  argument." 

The  former  Princess  Margaret  of  Connaught,  now 
Crown  Princess  of  Sweden,  was  by  far  the  prettiest  of 
the  English  princesses  of  her  own  age,  another  of 
whom  is  now  Queen  of  Spain.  She  was  known  to  her 
family  and  intimate  friends  as  "Princess  Meg."  She 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  "tomboy"  of  the 
British  royal  family,  and  when  she  first  arrived  at  the 
somewhat  stiff  and  formal  court  of  Sweden  more  than 
one  pair  of  eyebrows  were  raised  as  a  result  of  her 
unconventional  ways. 

The  recently  relected  chairman  of  the  British  Parlia- 
mentary Labor  Party  is  William  Adamson,  a  man  of 
the  people  who,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  began  to  toil  with 
his  hands  in  the  pit  of  a  coal  mine.  This  is  the  second 
instance  of  sudden  political  promotion  for  Mr.  Adam- 
son.  In  October,  1917,  when  Arthur  Henderson  was 
released  from  the  position  of  sessional  chairman  of  the 
Labor  party  to  take  up  organizing  activities  outside  the 
House,  it  was  assumed  that  either  J.  H.  Thomas  or 
James  O'Grady  would  succeed  him.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment William  Adamson  was  brought  forward  and 
adopted  as  Mr.  Henderson's  successor. 

Lloyd-George  has  had  one  "put  over  on  him."  Two 
American  doughboys  had  been  assigned  for  historical 
purposes  to  take  moving  pictures  of  the  statesmen  de- 
parting from  the  Quai  d'Orsay.     When  the  little  Brit- 


ish premier  came  out  in  double-quick  time  it  looked  as 
if  nothing  could  stop  him.  One  of  the  photographers 
grabbed  the  premier's  coattail  and  said :  "Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  just  a  minute.  Look  at  that  camera  over  there. 
I  took  that  away  from  a  German  officer  at  the  front.  I 
had  to  kill  him  to  do  it."  "Is  that  so,"  asked  the 
British  premier,  swinging  around  facing  the  camera. 
"All  right."  the  second  soldier  announced.  "We've  got 
him."  "Young  man,  you  certainly  put  one  over  on 
me,"  he  admitted. 

Guy  Emerson,  who  conducts  the  publicity  in  the 
Xew  York  Reserve  District  for  the  sale  of  Liberty 
Bonds,  was  formerly  a  vice-president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1908  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School 
three  years  later.  He  became  secretary  to  James  F. 
Curtis,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
charge  of  customs,  and  later  became  an  associate  editor 
of  the  Economic  World,  a  weekly  publication  featuring 
cotton  and  insurance  articles.  His  first  venture  into 
the  field  of  publicity  was  during  a  campaign  for  a  pen- 
sion fund  in  the  Episcopal  Church  after  he  had  organ- 
ized the  campaign  for  the  fund  and  became  assistant 
secretary  of  the  committee.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Roosevelt  Xon-Partisan  League  and  its 
secretary. 

■■■ 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Children's  Hour. 
Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 

When   the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 
Conies   a   pause    in    the   day's   occupations, 

That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour. 

I   hear  in   the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet. 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight. 

Descending  the  broad  hall  stair. 
Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence: 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 
They   are    plotting    and   planning   together 

To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A    sudden    rush    from   the   stairway, 

A  sudden  raid   from  the  hall ! 
By  three  doors  left  unguarded 

They  enter  my  castle  wall  1 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret 

O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me; 
They  seem  to   be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 

Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 
Till  I  think  of  the   Bishop  of  Bingen 

In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine! 

Do  you  think,   O   blue-eyed  banditti. 

Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 
Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 

Is  not  a  match   for  you  all ! 

I   have  you  fast  in  my  fortress. 
And   will    not    let   you    depart. 
But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 
*In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever. 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day. 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  moulder  in   dust  away  ! 

— Henry  IVadsworth  Longfellow. 


The  Judge's  Song. 

From   "Trial   by  Jury." 

When  I,  good  friends,  was  called  to  the  Bar, 

I'd  an   appetite   fresh   and   hearty. 
But  I  was,  as  many  young  barristers  are, 

An  impecunious  party. 
I'd  a  swallow-tail  coat  of  a  beautiful  blue — 

A  brief  which  was  brought  by  a  booby — 
A  couple  of  shirts  and  a  collar  or  two. 

And  a  ring  that  looked  like  a  ruby  ! 

In  Westminster  Hall  I  danced  a  dance, 

Like  a  semi-despondent  fury ; 
For  I  thought  I  should  never  hit  on  a  chance 

Of  addressing  a  British  Jury — 
But  I  soon  got  tired  of  third-class  journeys, 

And  dinners  of  bread  and  water ; 
So  I  fell  in  love  with  a  rich  attorney's 

Elderly,  ugly  daughter. 

The  rich  attorney,  he  wiped  his  eyes, 

And  replied  to  my  fond  professions: 
"You  shall  reap  the  reward  of  your  enterprise, 

At  the  Bailey  and  Middlesex   Sessions. 
You'll  soon  get  used  to  her  looks,"  said  he, 

"And  a  very  nice  girl  you'll  find  her — 
She  may  very  well  pass  for  forty-three 

In  the  dusk,  with  a  light  behind  her  !" 

The  rich  attorney  was  as  goed  as  his  word: 

The  briefs  came  trooping  gaily, 
And  every  day  my  voice  was  heard 

At  the  Sessions  or  Ancient  Bailey. 
All   thieves  who  could  my  fees  afford 

Relied  on  my  orations, 
And  many  a  burglar  I've  restored 

To  his  friends  and  his  relations. 

At  length  I  became  as  rich  as  the  Gurneys — 

An   incubus   then   I   thought  her. 
So  I  threw  over  that  rich  attorney's 

Elderly,  ugly  daughter. 
The   rich   attorney  my  character  high 

Tried  vainly  to  disparage — 
And  now,  if  you  please,  I'm  ready  to  try 

This  Breach  of  Promise  of  Marriage! 

— W.  S.  Gilbert. 


March  8.  1919. 


THE    ARGONAl T 


CLEMENCEAU  THE  TIGER. 


The  Speeches  and  Writings  of  the  French  Premier  Embody 
the  National  Spirit  of  the  People. 

Strength  and  enthusiasm,  these  two  potent  factors  are 
the  outstanding  virtues  of  Georges  Clemenceau,  premier 
of  France.  If  this  war  has  been  won  by  both,  by  the 
force  of  arms  and  by  the  almighty  power  of  a  righteous 
cause,  then  Mr.  Clemenceau  is  certainly  one  of  the 
fountain  heads  from  which  the  springs  of  France's 
joyous  enthusiasm  and  her  sacrificial  spirit  issued  con- 
tinually while  the  battle  lasted.  In  his  speeches  and 
articles  we  find  the  very  embodiment  of  sacrifice  and 
of  the  spirit  which  prompts  it.  It  is  the  Song  of  the 
Warrior  who,  whether  he  fights  with  pen  or  with  sword, 
has  only  one  supreme  object  before  him  and  that  is 
the  cause  which  he  serves  and  its  attainment : 

Every  people  has  experienced,  turn  by  turn,  the  pride  of 
victory  and  the  humiliation  of  defeat,  and  it  is  perhaps  in 
misfortune,  rather  than  in  triumph,  that  the  best  in  our  nation 
has  been  brought  to  life  through  the  union  and  the  fusion 
of  minds.  The  danger  of  victory  lies  in  the  temptation  to  go 
wrong;  it  is  in  resistance  to  the  blows  of  fortune  that  courage 
is  tempered,  that  the  energies  of  life  are  united.  It  is  for 
every  individual  to  preserve  himself  in  the  fullness  of  his 
powers  for  the  great  struggle  for  moral  preeminence  in 
which  the  strong  and  the  weak  of  a  day  will  find  amp'e  work 
for   the   development    of   their   highest    faculties. 

Candor  and  directness  of  speech  lend  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau additional  prestige ;  he  loves  his  France  with  all 
his  heart,  but  he  loves  it  ttisely  and  his  wisdom  often 
dictates  strong  words,  not  at  all  calculated  to  please 
and  soothe,  but  rather  to  chastise  and  to  admonish : 

The  Frenchman  can  not  without  difficulty  bring  himself  to 
admit  that  modern  life  requires  a  redoubling  of  efforts  from 
every  man  in  every  field  of  work.  Does  he  not  begin  to  dis- 
cover that  all  around  him  there  is  rising  a  mighty  cry  from 
mankind  demanding  energy  at  all  costs,  everywhere  and  at  all 
times?  Is  not  being  the  first  necessity  for  doing,  is  it- not 
necessary  to  stand  erect,  physically  and  morally,  to  hold  one's 
own  against  every  hostile  enterprise,  if  one  would  develop 
and  grow,  if  one  would  not  fall  headlong?  Is  not  this  the 
very   law    of   life? 

Comparing  Prussian  administration  in  Poland  to  the 
standard  of  a  right  and  enlightened  government,  Mr 
Clemenceau  points  out  the  wickedness  and  cruelty  of 
the  Teuton  mind  and  the  inherent  falsehood  of  their 
much  boasted  Kultur  when  it  is  applied  to  the  acid 
test  of  practical  life; 

Was  there  ever  a  more  cruel  fate  than  that  of  Prussian 
Poland  ?  The  worst  acts  of  violence  continue  to  occur.  Con- 
straint has  taken  the  appearance  of  a  civil  war  from  mo- 
ment to  moment.  The  little  school  children  are  the  first  vic- 
tims of  it  when  they  forget  themselves  so  far  as  to  say  a 
prayer  in  the  Polish  language.  Teuton  to  the  marrow,  the 
God  of  Luther  in  the  belted  uniform  of  a  gendarme  gives 
them  the  full  force  of  his  fist.  The  Teutons  expropriate, 
despoil,  hunt,  and  murder  all  who  offer  resistance,  and  the 
German  colonist,  with  his  pot  of  beer,  his  wife,  and  his  chil- 
dren, comes  to  install  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
upon  the  "estates  without  masters,"  in  the  name  of  the  right 
which  every  individual  has  to  take  possession  of  his  neigh 
bor's  property  when  those  whose  function  it  is  to  restrain 
him  from  it  give  him  their  assistance  at  the  point  of  the 
sword. 

"The  Tiger'  as  they  call  him  believes  in  the  just 
government  of  the  universe  and  in  the  supremacy  of 
right  over  might.  Thrice  armed  is  he  whose  cause  is 
just  finds  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  our  truly  great  states- 
man ;  in  his  own  words : 

The  day  has  come,  and  at  a  bound  France  has  found  her- 
self again,  joyously  proud  to  see  rising  to  her  aid,  aloug  with 
so  many  valiant  women,  along  with  a  whole  population  of 
children  in  attitude  of  combat  like  the  young  David  of  Michel- 
angelo, her  soldiers,  her  captains,  her  generals — hundreds  oi 
thousands,  millions  of  men  who  are  but  one.  Ah,  it  is  no 
longer  1870,  when  we  were  surprised  in  our  stupid  indolence, 
heedless  of  our  condition,  disorganized,  without  power  and 
without   virtue. 

I  begin  to  wonder,  indeed,  if  it  is  not  the  hour  for  Ger- 
many to  expiate  her  too  easy  victories.  Her  signal  errors  in 
the  beginning  make  me  doubt  her  power  more  than  I  had 
hoped.  Full  of  disdain  and  self-infatuation,  the  Germans  have 
not  understood  that  their  successes  of  forty  years  ago  were 
due  principally  to  the  fact  that  that  generation  of  Frenchmen 
did  not  deserve  victory-  Drunk  with  blood,  knowing  no 
scruple,  always  ready  with  lies  and  treacherous  snares,  always 
prepared  to  violate  treaties  and  assassinate  the  weak — which, 
in  the  night  of  their  conscience,  they  sought  to  justify  on 
grounds  of  "utility" — they  believed  themselves  masters  be- 
cause they  saw  no  defense  against  the  flood  of  their  fury. 
They  were  mistaken.  Man  derives  an  irresistible  power  from 
the  sentiment  of  right,  a  power  that  lifts  him  above  himself, 
while  under  his  eye  all  this  evil  mass  of  humanity  goes  to 
destruction. 

Strong  or  weak,  our  soldiers  await  the  German  onrush,  in 
that  redoubtable  serenity  which  bespeaks  an  invincible  reso- 
lution, and  behind  those  who  fall  others  are  already  advancing, 
and  others,  and  yet  others;  and  there  will  come  so  many  that 
these  murderers  of  wounded  and  of  children  shall  be  weary 
unto  death  before  we  shall  have  ceased  to  call  to  the  combat 
their    reluctant    companions. 

Almost  prophetic,  and  justified  by  what  has  happened 
since,  are  the  following  burning  utterances  predicting 
the  doom  of  the  Teutons  and  the  fatal  error  of  their 
conceited  diplomacy  which,  as  we  have  seen,  resulted 
in  the  undoing  of  the  Fatherland : 

To  turn  all  the  discoveries  of  civilization  against  civiliza- 
tion itself,  to  become  the  instrument  of  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  brute  force  in  the  world — that  is  what  Germany  hopes 
and  dares  to  attempt.  Sprung  from  the  Revolution,  the  con- 
quering Napoleon  represented  in  spite  of  himself  certain  doc- 
trines of  liberation.  The  Kaiser  probably  expects  to  honor  us 
by  crushing  us  under  a  tyranny  that  has  no  other  title  than 
the  might  of  his  sword.  For  having  resisted  a  similar  ava- 
lanche of  reaction,  the  Greeks  immortalized  themselves  at 
Marathon  and  Salamis,  but  here  we  can  not  count  upon  the 
panic  of  terror  that  miraculously  dispersed  the  enemy.  The 
most  formidable  mass  of  armed  men  that  has  ever  been  as- 
sembled on   earth   is  marching  against  our  frontier  to  put  an 


end  to  us;  to  put  an  end*  to  France  and  Belgium,  to  England, 
to  Russia,  to  the  Slavic  peoples,  to  Poiand,  to  the  peoples  of 
the  Balkans,  who,  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  believed  them- 
selves liberated.     Such  an  enterprise  has  never  been   seen. 

To  take  Paris,  London,  and  Moscow  requires  powers  that 
even  Berlin  does  not  possess.  They  had  tried  to  conciliate 
England  in  order  to  turn  her  against  France  by  appeasing  her 
with  a  share  of  the  spoils.  They  failed.  Then  they  promised 
themselves  to  obtain  at  least  the  neutrality  of  England  while 
they  proceded  to  swallow  up  the  France  thus  isolated.  They 
failed.  They  thought  they  could  count  on  the  supposed  weak- 
ness of  Russia,  because  she  was  slow  to  move.  They  were 
much  deceived.  They  were  all  prepared  to  hurl  Italy  against 
Italy,  from  the  first  day,  has  let  them  know  that  they 
had  no  right  to  count  on  her  for  the  accomplishment  of  such 
a  design. 

Well,  let  destiny  be  fulfilled.  After  all,  with  the  door  of 
Belgium  broken  in,  it  is  France  which  must  met  the  great 
onrush  of  the  German  masses  everywhere  at  once.  Let  them 
strike  her  down,  let  them  destroy  her,  let  them  scatter  fire 
and  steel  everywhere,  let  them  kill  the  old  men  and  women 
and  children  in  her  villages,  let  them  put  the  torch  to  her 
cities,  let  the  whole  life  of  this  people  be  crushed  under  the 
sledge-hammer  of  the  hordes  that  have  revived  the  tradition 
of  Attila.  England  guards  the  seas,  but  can  not  engage  the 
German  squadrons  sheltered  by  the  lines  of  undersea  mines. 
A  hundred  thousand  Englishmen  arc  by  the  side  of  the 
French  in  Belgium.  The  German  army,  before  gaining  the 
French  frontier,  is  trying  to  envelop  them.  In  the  meantime 
Russia,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  empire,  is  in  action 
against  three  army  corps,  and  as  many  reserve  divisions,  with 
which  Germany  opposes  her,  with  all  the  forces  of  Austria 
to  sustain  them.  The  Belgian  resistance  has  made  the  armies 
of  the  Kaiser  lose  precious  time.  It  only  remains  to  see 
whether  the  invader  will  have  the  time  to  disorganize  the 
French  resistance  sufficiently  before  the  great  Russian  masses 
menace  Berlin  too  directly.  As  for  us,  we  know  that  Wilhelni 
II  will  not  succeed. 

Very  touching  because  of  its  intimate  human  element 
is  the  description  of  a  battlefield  scene  typical  of  the 
French  spirit  and  making  a  strong  appeal  to  our  hearts 
on  behalf  of  those  childlike  veterans,  strong  and  brave 
in  their  manhood,  and  yet  so  simple  and  unspoiled  in 
their  childlike  devotion  to  their  elders: 

The  other  day  a  lieutenant-colonel,  in  front  of  his  men 
crouching  on  the  ground,  was  seriously  wounded.  The  shells 
were  raging.  But  three  men  instantly  rushed  forward  and, 
with  three  rifles  for  a  stretcher,  tried  to  take  the  officer  to  a 
place  of  safety,  without  giving  attention,  for  themselves,  to 
the  shells  that  were  exploding.  This  is  nothing  as  yet.  Wait. 
They  had  to  pass  before  the  lines  of  soldiers  who  had  orders 
not  to  quit  their  prone  position.  You  must  know  that  in  these 
hearts  there  is  something  that  is  even  superior  to  military 
orders.  And  all  together,  in  a  spontaneous  movement,  these 
men  arose-,  under  the  volleys  of  bursting  steel,  to  present  arms 
to  their  wounded  colonel.  And  he  himself,  with  his  heart 
i  touched  by  an  emotion  which  the  pain  of  his  wound  could 
not  overcome,  endeavored  to  raise  himself  for  the  military 
salute ;  but  the  paralyzed  hand  fell,  and  the  gesture  was  more 
beautiful  than  if  he  had  been  able  to  finish  it.  Let  us  salute 
those  men,  more  brave  than  the  heroes  of  Plutarch,  too  often 
idealized.  These  are  noble  Frenchmen,  not  selected,  but  as- 
sembled there  by  chance,  to  manifest  spontaneously,  all  to- 
gether, and  without  a  useless  word,  the  splendid  spirit  of 
their  native  land. 

One  can  not  resist  the  charm  of  Mr.  Clemenceau's 
personality,  combining  in  so  high  a  degree  intelligence 
and  affection  for  his  country  and  for  its  children.  Like 
the  prophets  of  old,  the  patriarchs  of  ancient  times, 
he  cries  out  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart  to  his  beloved 
countrymen,  Awake !  arise !  for  the  hour  has  struck 
and  the  enemy  is  at  our  gates.  This  is  how  he  puts  it 
himself : 

Today !  France  cries  out  her  need  for  her  children  to 
give  their  lives  that  she  may  live.  It  is  the  great  cry'  that 
descends  from  the  hills  and  resounds  through  the  valleys  and 
fills  the  plain  over  beyond  the  horizon.  And  the  young  men 
rush  to  answer,  proud  to  think  that  they  are  going  to  make 
history,  are  going  to  condense  in  a  moment  of  time  sensa- 
tions higher  and  nobler  than  centuries  of  numberless  common- 
place lives  could  give  them;  proud  in  their  youth  with  the 
secret  thought  that  they  will   do  better   than   their  ancestors. 

They  did  not  say  it.  They  have  done  it.  A  noble  answer  to 
those  who  had  been  able  to  doubt  them.  Possessed  with  their 
duty,  they  had  even  shown  themselves  capable  of  silence.  And 
some  persons  wretchedly  misunderstood  them.  Look  at  them 
now.  No  common  fellows  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  ground — 
it  is  with  heads  high  that  they  face  you.  Never  a  complaint 
for  them — nothing  but  messages  of  hope  and  gayety.  From 
the  pedestal  of  Rude  bursts  forth  the  miracle  of  Galatea.  The 
stone  has  taken  life  for  the  achievement  of  marvels  that  out 
sorry  skepticism  never  expected  to  see  again.  The  heroes  of 
older  times  have  sprung  forth  from  the  conquering  arch  to 
show  the  path  to  the  heroes  of  today.  They  have  found  each 
other,  they  have  joined  arms  and  weapons,  wills  and  hearts. 
In  the  night,  in  the  trenches,  they  hold  silent  communion  with 
the  motherland.  In  the  day  their  confident  daring  renders  her 
splendid.  Enraptured  with  great  deeds,  certain  that  they  will 
expend  the  utmost  of  their  forces,  and  happy  to  feel  that 'one 
must  do  more  than  kill  them  in  order  to  conquer  them,  they 
rush  into  the  field  of  battle  forcing  a  frightened  Fortune  to 
follow  in  their  steps. 

Through  the  endless  centuries  of  history  there  have  been 
others  who  have  known  how  to  give  up  their  lives  nobly — 
lives  that  were  rich  in  hopes,  though  but  poor  in  realization. 
To  the  generations  of  the  present  has  been  bequeathed  the 
magnificent  heritage  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  past;  and  if 
the  first  human  hordes,  in  dying,  lost  nothing  but  their  life 
of  savagery,  the  man  who  inherits  all  the  labor  of  the  cen- 
turies has  seen  growing,  along  with  the  value  of  his  own  life, 
the  grandeur  of  the  causes  which,  to  ennoble  generations  still 
to  come,   exact  of  him  a  larger  sacrifice. 

Clemenceau  has  his  own  ideas  of  the  right  use  of 
science  and  scientific  research  and  of  the  way  of  making 
it  subject  to  the  good  of  the  human  race,  and  not  to 
abuse  it  for  the  purpose  of  destruction.  The  gifts  of 
the  soul  must  be  dedicated  to  do  good  to  our  kind,  to 
build  constructively  the  great  structure  of  our  body 
politics,  and' not  to  undermine  it  by  the  false  methods 
used  by  the  Teutons  and  advocated  by  their  professors: 

It  is  true  that  the  genius  of  mankind  can  be  turned  against 
itself,  the  conscience  of  the  world  can  be  ignoininiousty  turned 
aside  from  its  purpose,  corrupted  in  its  august  mission  of 
amelioration,  perverted  in  its  processes.  Instead  of  aiding 
man  onward  to  a  higher  destiny,  it  may,  in  the  hands  of  a 
people  of  hypocritical  savants,  be  perverted  even  into  an  in- 
strument    for    the    degradation     of    human    societies    which, 


trusting  our  thinkers,  we  had  believed  to  be  progressing 
toward  a  higher  justice  and  a  higher  glory,  and  which  would 
no  longer  have  any  ideal  except  the  progress  of  industrialized 
barbarism. 

Yes.  They  have  not  feared  to  manifest  such  an  enterprise 
to  our  eyes.  I  do  not  know  what  "ancient  God"  appeared 
from  the  horizon  to  demand  ever  more  of  blood  and  ever  more 
of  savage  ferocity  because  the  good  of  a  single  race  could 
arise  only  out  of  universal  ill.  The  innocent  Moloch  of  an- 
cient times  desired,  for  the  salvation  of  all,  the  sacrifice  of  a 
few  only.  This  idol,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  few,  exacts  the 
punishment   of  all. 

The  power  of  will  and  the  meaning  of  the  two  words 
"we  must"  are  well  known  to  the  premier  of  France. 
He  expects  the  sons  and  daughters  of  his  country  to 
know  them,  too.  There  is  no  shirking  the  problem : 
they  must  realize  it  in  all  its  fullness,  and  right  now 
is  the  time  for  this  realization  to  manifest  in  their  life 
and  in  their  devotion  to  their  beloved  France : 

We  have  military  leaders,  real  ones,  because  they  sprang 
from  our  race,  as  did  our  soldiers.  I  say  it  after  three  visits 
to  the  front,  of  which  this  latest  has  permitted  me  to  judge 
amply  with  my  own  eyes,  in  complete  independence  of  mind, 
and  with  a  view  solely  to  the  interest  of  the  nation — I  say 
that  the  French  army,  as  a  whole,  possesses  leaders  worthy  to 
command  it  and  capable  of  putting  it  to  its  best  work,  pro- 
vided that,  as  is  indispensable,  they  are  in  turn  worthily  com- 
manded. Their  civic  virtues  are  by  no  means  lower  than 
their  military  qualities.  I  speak  of  the  greater  number,  and 
it  will  be  agreed  that  the  'number  is  great  enough.  They  are 
wise,  they  are  abje,  and  they  are  Willing;  and  since  they  are 
one  with  their  soldiers  we  can  truly  say  that  we  have  in  our 
hands  the  instrument  necessary,  if  the  organization  is  com- 
pleted by  a  perfected  coordination  under  the  command  of  one 
will. 

I  shall  say  no  more.  I  have  come  back  from  this  long  trip 
with  a  very  clear  vision  of  what  we  need  and  of  what  we  must 
secure.  For  those  in  the  rear,  as  for  those  at  the  front, 
there  is  a  great  duty  to  fulfill.  Our  word  of  command  is  the 
same.  "We  must."  I  received  it  from  men  who  are  under 
the  shells  and  with  whom  it  is  our  task  to  remain  at  one  by 
doing  all  the  duty  of  citizens  as  they  are  doing  all- the  duty 
of  soldiers.  "We  must."  Shame  to  the  man  who  does  not 
understand   the   words. 

"Mr.  Clemenceau  at  his  best"  would  sum  up  the 
value  of  this  book.  Well  known  as  "the  Tiger"  is 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  a  just  estimate  of  his 
moral  force  and  of  the  paramount  influence  he  wielded, 
wields,  and  will  continue  to  wield  over  his  countrymen 
can  only  be  formed  if  one  has  followed  his  utterances 
through  the  different  stages  of  the  war.  To  listen  to  his 
powerful  appeal  is  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the 
greatest  living  men  of  our  age  and  generation. 

France  Facing  Germany.  By  Georges  Clemenceau. 
Premier  of  France.    New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  $2. 


Cherokee  citizens  of  eastern  Oklahoma  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  the  Cherokees  in  this  war,  as  well 
as  other  wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  engaged, 
have  borne  an  honorable  and  valorous  part.  Cherokees 
have  fought  side  by  side  with  members  of  the  white 
race  from  a  very  early  period.  The  "friendly  Indians" 
who  accompanied  Colonel  George  Washington  and  his 
"Virginia  Blues,"  and  who  with  the  "Blues"  prevented 
the  utter  extermination  of  Braddock's  army,  are  said  to 
have  been  Cherokees,  their  ancient  ancestral  land  hav- 
ing been  embraced  in  Virginia.  And  when  the  colonial 
soldiers  of  Virginia  took  part  in  the  destruction  of  Fort 
Duquesne  there  were  quite  a  number  of  Cherokee  war- 
riors with  them.  All  through  the  colonial  period  the 
Cherokees  were  at  various  times  allied  with  the  colo- 
nists in  suppresisng  the  more  hostile  Indians  of  other 
tribes,  though  there  were  times  when  they,  too,  fought 
the  colonists.  In  the  war  of  1812  the  Cherokees  raised 
a  regiment,  joined  the  forces  of  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son, and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  chastising  the  hostile 
Creeks.  A  number  of  Cherokees  are  said  to  have  gone 
to  Mexico  as  soldiers,  but  not  as  an  individual  military 
force.  In  Civil  War  times  three  Cherokee  regiments 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  William  A.  Phillips  of 
the  Sixth  Kansas  Cavalry  saw  service  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  In  the  war  with  Spain,  Cherokees  served 
in  Cuba,  some  being  members  of  the  famous  Rough 
Rider  regiment.  Others  served  in  the  Philippines  and 
some  in  China  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  uprising. 

The  ordinary  coffee  plant  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia, 
and  as  such  was  used  as  a  beverage,  both  in  the  wild 
and  cultivated  state,  from  time  immemorial.  It  was 
carried  into  Arabia  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  From  Arabia  it  was  carried  to  all  parts  of 
the  Mohammedan  world  by  the  Mecca  pilgrims,  who 
found  in  it  a  happy  substitute  for  the  alcoholic  bev- 
erages forbidden  by  the  Koran.  The  first  authentic 
mention  of  it  by  a  European  was  by  a  German  physician 
and  traveler,  on  his  return  from  a  tour  through  Syria 
in  1573.  It  was  brought  to  Venice  by  a  physician  in 
1591.  It  was  referred  to  in  1621  by  Burton  in  his 
"Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  as  follows:  "The  Turks 
have  a  drink  called  coffee,  so  named  from  a  berry  black- 
as  soot  and  as  biter,  which  they  sip  hot  because  they 
find  by  experience  that  that  kind  of  drink,  so  used, 
helpeth  digestion  and  promoteth  alacrity."  The  first 
coffee  house  established  in  London  was  in  1652.  Coffee^ 
was  heard  of  in  France  in  165S.  and  became  fashion- 
able in  Paris  in  1669. 

The  gum  of  the  pine  seems  to  be  practically  inde- 
structible, and  today  one  of  the  chief  exports  of  New 
Zealand  is  from  the  gum  of  kauri  trees  which  died 
centuries  ago.  The  wood  has  long  since  disappeared, 
'nit  chunks  of  pure,  amberlike  gum  are  still  dug  from 
the  old  stumps. 
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STOCKS    BONDS 


Industrial 

7  to  8% 

Preferred 


Municipal 
Industrial 

5  to  61/2% 


Entire  Preferred  Stock  or  Bond  Issues 
Underwritten 


ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $5,000,000 
552-54  Mills  Building 
Phones  5811-2-3-4-5-6-7. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  March  1,  1919,  were  $122,641,550.70; 
for  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  $109,- 
17S.061.52;  an  increase  of  $23,463,489.18. 


A  loss  of  $15,000,000  is  shown  in  the 
weekly  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  for  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary 28th.  Total  resources  dropped  over 
$7,000,000.  

In  between  a  company's  common  stock, 
which  represents  the  ownership  and  risks  oi 
the  business,  and  its  bonds,  which  are  credit 
obligations  enforceable  by  law  as  to  the  col- 
lection of  both  principal  and  interest,  stands 
the  preferred  stock.  The  owner  of  it  is  also 
a  partner  in  the  business,  but  he  does  not  run 
the  same  risks  as  does  the  holder  of  the  com- 
mon stock,  for  th'e  preferred  stock  comes 
ahead  of  the  common  in  its  claim  on  earnings 
for  dividend  payments,  and,  in  case  of  liquida- 
tion of  the  company,  the  assets  must  first  be 
applied  to  pay  off  the  preferred  stock  before 
anything  can  be  paid  on  the  common.     As  the 


TAX-EXEMPT 

SAN  DIEGO  CONSOLIDATED 
GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 

7<v 
70 

PREFERRED 

One  of  California's  most  successful  utilities. 
Net  earnings  after  charges  eight  times  divi- 
dend requirements.   Assets  over  $700.00  per 
share. 

Price,    100 

AND  ACCRUED   DIVIDEND 

Circular  on  Request 

STEPHENS  &  COMPANY 

SECOND  FLOOR 

Merchants  National  Bank  Building' 


owner  of  the  preferred  is  a  limited  partner  in 
the  risks,  so  is  he  generally  limited  as  to  his 
participation  in  the  profits.  The  preferred 
dividend  stops  at  a  fixed  rate — 4,  5,  6,  7,  or  8 
per  cent. ;  only  occasionally  is  the  stock  "par- 
ticipating," which  means  that  it  enjoys  the 
right  to  share  in  further  profits  after  a  cer- 
tain amount  has  been  paid  on  the  common. 
It  is  this  fixed  rate  of  dividend  on  preferred 
stocks  that  gives  them  certain  of  the  attributes 
of  a  bond.  They  have  little  else  in  common. 
At  this  time  there  are  reasons  why  investors 
might  give  consideration  to  this  particulai 
point.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  preferred  stocks  should  only 
be  purchased  by  those  who  can  afford  and 
are  justified  in  taking  the  business  risk  that 
goes  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be 
pointed  out  that  there  are  many  preferred 
stocks,  like  the  4  per  cent,  preferred  issue  oi 
the  Union  Pacific,  for  example,  or  the  5  per 
cent,  preferred  stock  of  the  Atchison,  that  can 
be  ranked  ahead  of  some  of  the  fairly  well 
regarded  bonds  of  other  companies.  Invest- 
ment values  are  relative,  and  because  a  se- 
curity is  called  a  bond  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  it  possesses  a  higher  degree  of 
safety  than  all  stocks.     Some  companies  have 


MCDONNELL  &  Qo. 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

335  MONTGOMERY  STREET  aid  PALACE  HOTEL 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

TAX  EXEMPT 

Municipal,  Corporation,  California 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  District 

BONDS 

Price  to  Yield  4y2%  to  6% 

Circulars  on  Request.     Inquiries  Invited. 

m  —j^    I  New  York  Ptock  Exchange 
'         (  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 


no  bonds  outstanding — the  General  Chemical 
Company  or  the  Woolworth  Company,  for  in- 
stance^— but  they  have  acquired  large  assets 
by  turning  profits  back  to  the  property,  or  have 
built  up  substantial  earnings  so  that  the  mar- 
gin over  preferred  dividend  requirements  is 
sufficient  to  entitle  their  preferred  stocks  to  a 
good  investment  rating.  Sometimes  the  pre- 
ferred stock  issue  of  a  large  company  is  so 
small  in  relation  to  the  total  stock  capitaliza- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Company,  that  that 
alone  goes  a  long  way  toward  insuring  a  good 
margin  of  assets  and   earnings. 

Always,  of  course,  unless  provision  has  been 
made  against  it,  as  it  has  been  with  many  pre- 
ferred stock  issues  of  recent  years,  bonds  can 
be  sold  by  a  company  and  will  come  in  ahead 
of  the  preferred  stock  in  their  claim  on  both 
earnings  and  assets.  If,  however,  the  bonds 
are  sold  for  a  purpose  that  increases  the  valua 
of  the  property  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
issue,  and  the  earnings  to  a  larger  extent  than 
the  interest  of  the  bonds  themselves,  then  the 
effect  on  the  preferred  stock  should  be  bene- 
ficial rather  than  otherwise.  A  point  to  be 
considered  in  buying  any  stock,  or  bond  fot 
that  matter,  is  the  ability  and  integrity  of 
the  management  of  the  company.  Proper  con- 
sideration given  to  that  point  should  be  good 
protection  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  a  pre- 
ferred stock. 

It  is  because  preferred  stocks  bear  a  fixed 
rate  of  dividend  that  purchase  of  the  better 
protected  ones,  might  be  considered  a  particu- 
larly good  investment  in  times  of  high  in- 
terest rates  and  commodity  prices  like  the 
present.  The  dividends  on  such  stocks  being 
considered  as  safe  as  the  interest  on  many 
bonds,  their  prices  follow  closely  the  move- 
ment of  bond  prices.  That  means  that  Atchi- 
son preferred  stock,  for  instance,  on  which  the 
dividend  has  been  earned  from  three  to  five 
times  over  for  many  years  past,  which  sold  as 
high  as  10634  in  1909  and  108  in  1901,  when 
interest  rates  were  low,  is  now  selling  at  88  ; 
and  that  Union  Pacific  preferred,  on  which 
the  dividend  has  been  earned  from  seven  to 
ten  times  over,  is  now  selling  around  73,  al- 
though it  sold  as  high  as  118!^  in  1909.  If 
the  ending  of  the  war  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
turn  toward  lower  commedity  prices  and  in- 
terest rates,  such  preferred  stocks  as  these  can 
be  expected  to  advance  in  price  along  with 
fixed    interest-bearing   bonds. 

Below  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  best  secured 
preferred  stocks,  selected  from  among  those 
that  are  traded  in  on  the  New  York  Stock- 
Exchange.  With  each  is  given  the  approxi- 
mate average  number  of  times  their  dividends 
were  earned  in  the  six  years  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  a  comparison  of  their 
high  price  during  that  period  is  made  with 
their  present  market  level.  The  return  they 
yield  on  the  investment  can  be  ascertained  by 
dividing  the  present  price  into  the  dividend 
rate : 

. . . .  No.  times  High  price  Present 

div.  earned,  since  1908.    price. 


55 
135 
73 
38 
38 
73 
99 
106 
103 
105 
97 

45 
115 
113 

64 


Preferred  stocks.        div.  earned,  since  1908 

A.  T.  &  S.  F.  5% 4  106^ 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  4%...  5  96 

Chi.  &  Northwestn.   8%t  7  230 

Norfolk  &  Western  4%.  9  92J4 

Reading    1st   pfd.    $2* 10  46% 

Reading  2d  pfd.  $2* 9  58# 

Union    Pacific    4% 9  118^ 

Amer.    Agric.    Chem.   6%  2  104 54 

Amer.  Smelt.  &  Ref."  7%  V/2  M6% 

American   Tobacco  6%..  4  109 

General  Chemical  6%  . . .  3]/2  117 

Studebaker   Corp.   7%...  2J4  119J^ 
U.    S.    Smelting,    Ref.    &■ 

M.  $3.50*   1#  54'A 

U.    S.   Steel    Corp.    7%..  2^  131 

Va.-Carolina  Chem.   8%.  1J4  J2.9J4 

Wesfhouse  E.&M.  $3.50*  10  "S8J^ 

■•"Chicago  &  Northwestern  preferred  stock  has 
a  prior  right  to  dividends  up  to  7  per  cent.,  after 
which  the  common  is  entitled  to  7  per  cent.,  then 
the  preferred  to  3  per  cent,  more,  then  the  common 
to  3  per  cent.,  and  after  that  both  stocks  share 
alike. 

*These  slocks  are  in  shares  of  $50  par  value 
and  the  quotations  are  in  dollars  per  share.  The 
dividends,  therefore,  are  given  here  in  dollars, 
or  one-half  the  percentage  rate,  and  the  rate  of 
return  on  the  investment  can  be  directly  com- 
puted by  dividing  the  price  into  the  dividend. 

The  Reading  Company  has  the  privilege  of 
retiring  its  first  preferred  stock  at  par,  or  $50  a 
share,  at  any  time,  and  can  convert  the  second 
preferred  into  one-half  first  preferred  and  one- 
half  common. 

After  7  per  cent.,  or  $3.50  a  share,  has  been  paid 
on  Westinghouse  common  stock  the  preferred  stock 
of  that  company  shares  equally  in  dividends  -with 
the  common. 

The  railroad  preferred  stocks  in  this  list  are 
all  "non-cumulative,"  while  the  industrial  stocks 
happen  to  all  be  "'cumulative."  This  means  that 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  issues  if  the  preferred  divi- 
dends are  not  earned  and  paid  in  any  year  they 
must  be  made  up  to  holders  of  the  stocks  out  of 
earnings  of  future  years  before  anything  can  be 
paid  on  the  common  stocks  following  them.  Tin"? 
provision  is  of  more  importance  to  holders  of  rail- 
road issues,  as  the  earnings  of  industrial  com 
panics  are  subject  to  more  violent  fluctuations  than 
railroad    earnings. 

— John  K.  Barnes,  in  Century  Magazine. 


According  to  a  statement  made  on  Feb- 
ruary 14th  by  Director-General  Hines  the  net 
income  of  American  railroads  under  govern- 
ment operation  fell  off  last  year  by  $202,135,- 
602.  The  normal  net  income  of  these  roads 
has  been  $890,385,685,  while  last  year  it  was 
only  $688,200,083.  At  the  same  time  the  ope- 
rating revenue  increased  $853,868,213,  or  21.4 


per  "cent,  but  as  operating  expenses  at  the 
same  time  increased  $1,130,770,166,  or  40.3  per 
cent.,  the  result  was  as  stated.  Details  in  Mr. 
Hines'  statement,  as  outlined  in  the  New 
York  Times,  follow: 

"Wages  increase  had  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  1918  operating  expenses  by  $583,000,- 
000.  The  full  effect  of  the  wage  increase  was 
felt  in  1918,  as  some  of  the  higher  wages  did 
not  go  into  effect  until  late  in  the  year,  and 
the  effect  of  these  increased  wages  for  a  full 
year  could  not  be  shown  by  the  1918  figures. 
There  are  some  who  believe  these  wage  in- 
creases for  the  full  year  1919  will  reach 
$900,000,000. 

"In  considering  the  results  for  1918,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  that  year  was 
almost  wholly  one  of  war  conditions.  It  was 
necessary  to  move  freight  expeditiously,  in 
many  cases  regardless  of  cost.  Preference 
had  to  be  given  to  munitions  traffic,  and  this 
naturally  militated  against  economies.  In  ad- 
dition, the  railroads  were  compelled  in  many 
instances  to  employ  inexperienced  and  in- 
efficient labor,  due  to  the  inroads  made  upon 
their  forces  by  the  demands  of  the  military 
service.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this 
connection  that  the  railroads  not  only  had  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  military  service 
generally,  just  as  other  industries  did,- but 
also  had  the  special  demand  made  upon  them 
of  supplying  the  men  for  the  military  rail- 
ways in  France.  Therefore,  in  considering 
comparisons  with  previous  years,  the  fact  that 
1918  was  one  of  war  conditions  should  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind.  The  results  for 
the  month  of  December,  1918.  compared  with 
December,   1917.  were  as  follows: 

MONTH    OF    DECEMBER. 

1918.  1917. 

Operat.  revenues $433,79S,2S4     $331,591,290 

Operat.    expenses    388,201,080       246,086,629 

Net  operat.   rev 45.597,204         85,504,601 

Operating  ratio   89.5  74.2 

Net  Federal  inc.  corre- 
sponding to  standard 
return    guaranteed    by 

government 31,503,259         64,870.350 

Standard   return   for   one 

month 74,194,649  

"For  the  year  the  results  were  as  follows: 

TWELVE    MONTHS    ENDED    DECEMBER    31. 
1918.  1917. 

Operat.  revenues  ...$4,842,605,884  $3,988,827,671 
Operat.  expenses  ...  3.939.315,122  2,808,544,956 
Net  operat.  expenses  903,380,762  1,180.282,715 
Operating   ratio    ....  81.3  70.4 

Net  Fed.  inc.  corre- 
sponding to  stand- 
ard return  guar, 
by  government    ...       688,200,083  960,492,111 

"Standard  return  for  the  year  was  $890,- 
335,685,  so  that  the  'net  Federal  income' 
for  the  year  fell  short  of  the  standard  re- 
turn by  $202,135,602.  The  wage  increases 
which  were  authorized  throughout  the  year 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  1918  ope- 
rating expenses  by  approximately  $583,000,- 
000,  which  represents  an  increase  of  about 
32  per  cent,  over  what  would  have  been  the 
wages  if  there  had  been  no  increases  in  1918. 
The  increased  cost  of  materials  also  added 
heavy  burdens  to  operating  expenses.  The 
increased  cost  of  locomotive  fuel  alone  was 
equivalent  to  adding  approximately  $125,000,- 
000  to  the  cost  of  transportation  expenses. 
In  1918  operating  expenses  took  81.3  per  cent, 
of  operating  revenues,  compared  with  70.4 
per  cent,   in    1917. 

"The  1918  results  were  adversely  effected 
by  the  extreme  weather  conditions  of  January 
and  February,  1918,  and  the  extreme  traffic 
congestion  which  obtained  at  that  time.  In 
January  operating  expenses  took  95  per  cent. 
of  operating  revenues,  in  February  the  ope- 
rating ratio  was  90  per  cent.  In  comparison 
with  the  same  months  of  1917  the  decrease 
in  net  Federal  income  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary,  1918,  was  $100,000,000." 


The  management  of  the  Knox  Shop  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  a  new  department  dur- 
ing the  coming  week,  showing  a  fine  line  of 
Knox  tailored  clothes  for  men.  An  entire 
floor  is  devoted  to  this  department  and  here 
will  be  displayed  the  latest  styles  in  men's 
garments,  hand-tailored  from  the  finest  fabrics 
obtainable.  Every  well-dressed  man  and 
woman  in  San  Francisco  knows  the  Knox 
quality  and  the  name  Knox  means  to  the 
fashionable  dresser  in  point  of  quality,  style, 
and  values  may  now  be  applied  to  their  new 
showing  of  Knox  tailored  clothes. 


Stephens  &  Co.  are  offering  San  Diego 
Consolidated  Gas  and  Electric  Company  pre- 
ferred 7  per  cent,  cumulative  stock,  of  which 
there  is  now  outstanding  $718,500  of  an  au- 
thorized $2,000,000.  This  stock  should  appeal 
to  conservative  investors  who  analyze  the 
merits  of  a  security  before  investing  their 
funds.  The  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  is  one  of  the  best  regulated, 
if  not  the  best,  of  California  public  utilities. 
Stephens  &  Co.  recommend  it  as  a  profitable 
investment,  being  exempt  from  California 
taxes  and  normal  Federal  income  tax. 

The  merits  and  advantages  of  San  Diego 
Consolidated  Gas  and  Electric  preferred  as 
compared  with  other  well-regulated  public 
utility  stocks  are  set  forth  below  by  compara- 
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tivc    figures    showing    yield,     earning    power, 
etc.,  of  the  respective  companies: 

%  earned 
Present  per  share 

Price.         Yield.  1917. 

Montana  Power    105  6.7  32.51 

Pac.    Gas  &    Elec 89  6.7  13.57 

So.    Cal.    Edison 105  6.7  37.80 

S.  D.  Con.  G.  &  Elec 100  7.0  99.59 


William  Salomon  &  Co..  investment  bankers, 
with  local  offices  at  450  California  Street, 
under  the  management  of  John  O.  Dresser, 
have  published  and  are  distributing  an  inter- 
esting booklet  entitled  "War  and  Water:  The 
Problem  Solved  by  the  East  Bay  Water  Com- 
pany of  Oakland,  California."  This  booklet 
is  reprinted  from  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  annual  edition,  1919.  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  the  San  Pablo  dam  project,  now 
nearing  completion,  and  other  properties  of 
the  East  Bay  Water  Company,  with  additional 
views  of  Oakland  and  the  territory  served  by 
the  company.  The  booklet  contains  a  reprint 
from  the  East  Bay  Water  Company's  recent 
annual  report  of  President  Creed's  supple- 
mentary letter,  dated  February  20,  1919,  set- 
ting forth  the- absolutely  safe  position  of  the 
company  in  the  matter  of  water  supply. 


Directors  of  the  Associated  Oil  Company 
have  declared  a  dividend  of  $1.25  a  share, 
payable  April  15th  to  stock  of  record  of  March 
21st.  At  the  same  time  a  dividend  of  10 
cents  a  share  was  declared  by  the  smaller 
sister  company,  Sterling  Oil  and  Development 
Company,  payable  April  15  th  to  stock  of 
record  of  April   5th. 

Captain  Frank  Kennedy,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  active  service  in  France,  has 
again  entered  the  employ  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  with  which  he 
was  connected  before  entering  the  United 
States  Army.  He  will  be  Pacific  Coast  repre- 
sentative of  the  big  Xew  York  financial  house, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco  and  of- 
fices in  the  Kohl  Building.  Captain  Kennedy 
was  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Sixth 
Field  Artillery  and  won  his  promotion-  to  the 
rank  of  captain  with  that  organization. 


From  Milwaukee  it  is  reported  that  Louisa 
K.  Thiers,  104  years  old,  announces  for  pub- 
lication that  her  fatlTer  started  the  prohibition 
movement.  His  name  was  Seth  Capron,  and 
he  did  it  in  1822.  "When  I  was  a  little  girl." 
says  Mrs.  Thiers,  "it  was  the  custom  to  serve 
wine  to  guests  who  happened  in  for  a  social 
hour.  At  that  time  we  had  only  brandy  and 
wine.  There  were  no  breweries  or  distil- 
leries. People  made  their  own  liquor.  When 
father  realized  its  evil  effect  he  banished  it 
from  our  household.  From  then  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1835  he  worked  with  all 
his  might  for  prohibition."  Mrs.  Thiers  is 
the  oldest  living  Daughter  of  the  American 
Revolution. 
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West  Coast  -  San  Francisco 
Life  Insurance  Company 

C.  O.  G.  MILLER,  President 

What  About  Your  Inheritance  Taxes? 

"West  Coast  Service" 
enables  you,  at  a  compara- 
tively slight  cost,  to  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund  for  the 
immediate  payment  of  these 
taxes  when  they  become 
due,  thus  leaving  your 
estate  wholly  intact. 

State    and    federal    laws 
require   payment    of  these 
taxes  in  cash,  without  delay,  when    due, 
and  are  a  direct  lien  upon  the  estate. 

Expert  information  covering  the  subject 
furnished  upon  request.  Telephone  Kearny 
4353,  write  or  call  in  person. 

CH  AS.  W.  HELSER,  Vice-President 

West  Coast  Life  Building 
376  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MORE  OF  VAVA. 


From  as  far  away  as  Colorado  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  stranger  who  had  read  a  para- 
graph in  the  Argonaut  concerning  Vava,  the 
deaf  mute  of  Papeete.  Vava,  it  seems,  is 
dead — of  the  influenza — and  with  his  humble 
passing  there  departed  a  native  who,  ris  ■  a 
worker,  had  a  conscience,  something  you  enn 
not  say  about  the  average  native  Tahitian. 

Another  correspondent,  who  -is  much  in- 
terested in  the  movie  pantomime,  wrote  a  re- 
quest for  a  further  description  of  Vava's  pan- 
tomimed recitals,  hence  the  reopening  of  this 
subject. 

Providence  haa  softened  Vava's  hard  lot  by 
bestowing  upon  him  a  determinedly  social  dis- 
position. He  loved  to  talk  with  his  hands, 
and  his  play  of  vivid  and  graphic  pantomime 
enabled  him  to  keep  in  active  communication 
with  his  fellows.  Deeply  interested  though  he 
was  in  the  most  trifling  events,  he  did  not, 
to  the  visiting  stranger  at  least,  attempt  the 
pantomimic  retailing  of  any  of  the  innumerable 
stories  of  scandal  afloat  in  Papeete.  But  that 
Vava,  like  all  noted  raconteurs,  did  attempt 
to  tell  a  good  story  while  he  was  about  it  is 
beyond  all  question. 

Upon  one  occasion,  while  a  group  of  tourists 
were  seated  upon  the  veranda  of  the  hotel, 
Vava  suddenly  dashed  upon  the  scene,  and 
with  every  sign  of  the  most  terrible  excite- 
ment   began    a    recital    of    some     apparently 
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frightful  catastrophe.  Mme.  Lavina  was  the 
heroine  of  his  story.  Vava  had  a  descriptive 
gesture  for  each  person  who  played  any  kind 
of  a  role  upon  the  humble  stage  of  his  life's 
drama. 

Mme.  Lavina  would  make  about  two  and  a 
half  of  the  ordinary  sized  woman,  and  her 
generous  girth  Vava  always  indicated  by 
stretching  his  two  arms  in  front  of  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-circle.  Vava,  after  indicating 
that  Lavina  was  concerned  in  the  yarn  he  was 
unreeling,  imitated  the  progress  of  a  vehicle 
by  the  frantically  rotary  movement  of  his 
hands  and  arms.  One  of  the  wheels  was  de- 
picted as  going  off  at  a  tangent,  and  the  ve- 
hicle thus  indicated  came  down  with  a  jolt, 
inflicting  hurts  upon  the  driver's  side.  With 
a  wild,  hysterical  shriek,  and  with  his  eyes 
almost  popping  out  of  his  head,  Vava  then 
flung  himself  prone  upon  the  floor,  and,  in 
dumb  show,  portrayed  the  passage  of  the  ve- 
hicle over  his — now  become  Lavina's — pros- 
trate body. 

The  strangers  who  could  not  transla  re 
sprang  to  their  feet  in  terror.  They  thought 
he  had  suddenly  gone  mad.  The  resident 
boarders  who  were  able  to  read  his  signs  were 
much  alarmed,  judging  that  Lavina  had  been 
run  over,  and  either  terribly  injured  or  killed 
But  when  she  walked  in  safe  and  sound  a  few 
minutes  later  and  related  her  misadventure, 
which  had  indeed  happened  without  serious 
results,  it  was  deduced  that  Vava  was  partly 
relieving  his  pent-up  excitement,  partly  in- 
dulging in  a  love  for  the  dramatic,  and  partly 
making  a  good  story  while  he  was  about  it. 

Upon  another  occasion  Vava  launched  forth 
upon  a  long  narrative  in  pantomime  which 
Lavina  was  obliged  to  translate  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  puzzled  spectators.  Vava 
looked  in  awe  at  the  heavens,  and  with  ex- 
tended arms  descending,  and  fingers  fluttering, 
he  pantomimed  floods  of  descending  rain.  He 
crouched,  and,  half  closing  his  eyes,  peered, 
and  felt  his  way  through  terrifying  darkness. 
Apparently  some  frightful  spectacle  met  his 
gaze.  With  large,  sweeping,  circular  move- 
ments of  his  arms,  he  represented  the  rush 
of  incoming  billows,  while  dangerous  obstacles 
seemed  to  bar  his  progress,  and  alarming 
sounds  to  assail  his  ears.  He  made  his  finger 
symbol  for  a  boat,  more  boats,  and  with  ab- 
rupt pitching  movements  suggested  the  plung- 
ing of  ships  in  angry  seas.  Then  followed 
terrified,  backward  glancing  flight  from  the 
terrible  tidal  wave  that  he  was  trying  to  image 
to  our  view.  He  paused.  He  pointed  sol- 
emnly to  Lavina;  with  his  outstretched  hand 
he  indicated  the  height  of  some  one  not  yet 
grown  to  man's  estate — for  the  sex  wns  inti- 
mated by  a  must  a  chi  o-l  ike  twirl  of  the  fingers 
— belonging  to  her,  then,  with  head  thrown 
back, -eyes  closed,  and  hands  crossed  on  hvs 
breast,  he  pantomimed  the  aspect  of  death. 
thus  closing  this  dramatic  description  of  the 
loss  of  Lavina's  young  son  in  the  tidal  wave 
of   1906. 

They  used  to  say  of  Vava  that  he  knew 
everything  that  took  place  on  the  island  to 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  it  sometime? 
seemed  as  if  he  had  a  sixth  sense.  He  had 
been  known,  for  instance,  when  the  approach 
of  a  vessel  had  been  signaled  by  the  sema- 
phore, to  classify  it  before  any  of  the  shipping 
men  on  the  water-front  had  any  idea  of  what 
it  was. 

Vava  invariably  had  a  short  cut  for  indi- 
cating the  identity  of  the  one  he  was  speaking 
of.  If  it  was  Watua,  the  little  stable  boy 
who  was  half  Chinese  and  showed  it  in  his 
features,  with  his  fingers  Vava  gave  his  eyes 
an  oblique  slant.  If  it  was  Tahea  he  de- 
scribed the  kinkiness  of  her  hair  over  her 
temples  by  a  few  deft  motions.  A  sweeping 
movement  downward  from  his  head  indicated 
the  long  braids  of  Mie's  hair.  One  of  the 
boarders  who  was  blind  in  one  eye  Vava  in- 
dicated by  pointing  to  his  own  right  eye. 
Another  who  had  his  full  complement  of  eyes, 
but  wore  glasses,  the  deaf  mute  described  by 
making  with  his  fingers  a  couple  of  circles 
before  his  eyes.  When  he  placed  two  fingers 
across  his  wrist  his  familiars  knew  that,  in 
thus  indicating  the  bars  on  the  cuffs  of  the 
French  navy  officers'  uniform,  Vava  was  desig- 
nating that  equally  haughty  and  highly-placed 
individual  the  chief  cook,  while  one  bar  de- 
scribed his  humbler  assistant. 

All  American  and  corseted  ladies  were  in- 
dicated by  the  indefatigable  pantomimist 
squeezing  his  waist  with  his  two  hands,  thus 
distinguishing  them  from  the  native  and 
French  women  resident  in  Papeete,  who  al- 
most invariably  wore  the  loosely  flowing 
ahutua  or  "Mother  Hubbard." 

But  when  closer  identification  was  necessary 
Vava  was  not  found  napping.  A  tooth-pulling 
gesture  described  the  local  dentist,  and  this 
same  motion  plus  the  waist-squeezing  one 
designated  his  American  wife.  On  the  same 
principle  he  had  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out 
the  wives  of  any  of  the  men  that  crossed  his 
horizon.  The  location  of  the  hair  that  grew 
on  a  man's  face  was  a  further  aid  to  Vava,  as 
the  Frenchmen  of  Papeete,  unaffected  by  the 
smooth-face  wave,  continued  to  cultivate  mus- 
taches, whiskers,  or  beards.  Children  were 
described  by  indicating  their  height  with  the 
flat   of   the    hand,    and    their    sex   by   a   swift. 


single  mustache-stroking  gesture  for  a  boy, 
and  a  downward  movement  of  the  hand  behind 
the  ears  which  represented  flowing  hair  for  a 
girl. 

There  was  some  element  of  uncertainty 
about  Vava,  but  as  he  never  gave  way  to 
anger  or  resentment  without  real  or  fancied 
provocation  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  poor,  unselfish,  industrious,  in- 
articulate wretch,  who  in  spite  of  his  misfor- 
tune and  his  possibly  uncomplemented  wits  had 
won  the  good-will  of  his  associates  and  had 
made  himself  an  almost  indispensable  factor 
in   his   little  world. 

Out  of  the  silent  places  in  which  he  lived 
Vava  had  carved  a  pathway  to  speech,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet  this  doubly-afflicted  member  of  a 
savage  race  had  evolved  an  expeditious 
method  of  making  himself  understood  almost 
instantaneously  and  speedily  answered ;  for 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  one  of  the  natives 
who  crossed  Vava's  daily  horizon  that  would 
not  stop  for  a  moment,  receive  and  compre- 
hend his  communication,  and  answer  it  at 
satisfactory  length,  in  many  cases  employing 
Vava's  well-established  and  well-compre- 
hended gestures  almost  as  expertly  as  the 
deaf  mute  himself.  J.  H.  P. 


VIENNESE  THE  MERRY. 
Undismayed  by  Defeat  They  Resumd  old  Pleasures 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
Vienna  just  now  is  its  citizens7  indifference. 
To  enter  the  crowded,  smart,  beautifully 
decorated  cafes  and  watch  the  lively,  laughing 
public  there  is  to  ask :  "Do  these  people 
realize  that  they  have  lost  the  war  and  an 
empire,  and  are  reduced  to  being  citizens  of  a 
poverty-stricken  state  of  under  8,000,000,  with 
an  enormous  war  debt,  a  bankrupt  exchequer, 
and    an   ever-growing   army   of   unemployed?" 

If  a  foreigner  visited  this  city's  cafes  and 
restaurants  without  being  told  that  he  was 
in  a  country  that  had  been  engaged  in  a  disas- 
trous war  for  over  four  years  he  would  think 
its  citizens  sunned  themselves  in  peaceful 
prosperity.  Laughter,  careless  talk  about  the 
opera,  the  ballet,  and  a  prominent  actress1  pri- 
vate life  greet  you  from  all  sides.  Not  a  word 
about  war  or  politics. 

Officers  in  bright-colored  uniforms,  with 
much  gold  lace  and  with  rows  of  decorations 
glittering  on  their  tunics,  are  as  lively  as  the 
civilians,  while  the  well-gowned  women  in 
costly,  fashionable  furs  and  jewelry,  leave 
nothing  to  those  who  enjoyed  life  here  before 
the  war.  They  are  every  whit  as  chic,  as  gay, 
and  as  up  to   date. 

Strange  to  relate,  Vienna's  smartest,  dear- 
est, and  most-sought-after  cafe  was  opened 
during  the  war.  The  Cafe  Krantz  is  the  last 
word  in  luxury  and  attractiveness.  Money 
has  been  lavished  on  its  decorations,  and  its 
music  is  supplied  by  the  orchestra  of  the 
Volks  Opera,  conducted  by  the  popular  vio- 
linist and  composer,  Willy  Kleinberg.  Here 
idlers  sip  chocolate  made  with  water  at  60 
cents  a  small  cup,  eat  small  cakes  of  whitest 
flour  at  70  cents  each,  flirt,  chat,  and  listen 
to  as  good  music  as  you  can  enjoy  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Each  seat  at  one  of  the  little  round  tables 
costs  12  cents  on  ordinary  days,  but  on  holi- 
days, such  as  New  Year's  Eve,  you  can  not 
get  inside  the  place  under  60  cents,  while  the 
best  seats,  which  are  in  the  gallery  upstairs, 
overlooking  the  big  hall,  where  the  music 
is,  and  the  main  part  of  the  cafe,  cost  $1. 
Every  seat  is  taken,  every  occupant  happy, 
careless,   and  absorbed  merely  in  pleasure. 

The  same  crowd  is  to  be  seen  at  Pucher's 
Tea  Room,  opened  a  year  ago,  with  brocade- 
hung  walls  and  discreet  corners.  Here  a 
cracker  costs  50  cents  and  a  cup  of  choco- 
late 80  cents,  while  a  portion  of  imitation 
tea,  without  sugar  or  milk,  can  be  had  for 
50  cents.  The  crowd  here  is  as  well  dressed, 
as  cheerful  and  as  indifferent  to  the  Ver- 
sailles Conference  as  that  in  the  Cafe  Krantz. 

The  Atlantis,  another  magnificent  cafe  built 
during  the  war,  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  a 
hotel,  unopened  only  because  Vienna  can  not 
find  furniture  for  it.  At  least  it  was  till  re- 
cently, when  the  Italian  military  commission 
arrived  in  Vienna,  General  Segre  in  command, 
and  opened  offices  on  the  first  floor.  The 
Italian  flag  hangs  from  the  balcony,  over  the 
heads  of  the  cafe  habitues,  but  nobody  men- 
tions it,  or  the  war  and  its  disasters.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  opera,  the  ballet,  and  food 
engross    people's   interest. 

Now  and  again  some  battered-looking  officer 
in  shabby  uniform  can  be  seen  scowling  on 
the  thoughtless  crowd  with  a  look  that  says: 
"Is  this  what  we  fought  for?"  But  such  are 
few  and  far  between.  The  majority  of  the 
military  people  take  recent  events  like  the 
civilians.  Dancing  and  jollity  was  the  pre- 
dominant note  during  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  holidays.     A  Viennese  explained  it  thus: 

"They   are  so   happy  the  war   is  over." 

It  matters  not  what  comes  next ;  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future  are  left  to  professional 
politicians,  be  they  bourgeois  or  Bolshevist. 
The  war  is  over,  the  cafes  are  attractive,  the 
opera   is    open.      These   are   the   things   which 
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matter.  No  wonder  you  hear  people  say : 
"There  is  no  fear  of  Bolshevism,  for  people 
are  too   careless  to  want  it." 

This  attitude  is  not  the  boastful  one  of  the 
Germans,  who  tell  the  universe  that  they  are 
not  beaten.  The  Austrian  knows  he  is  beaten 
and  says  so.  But  so  long  as  his  pockethook  is 
stuffed  with  paper  money  he  keeps  smiling  and 
goes  to  the  restaurant  and  cafe  of  his  choice 
to  look  at  the  pretty  women  and  talk  about 
the  ballet.  Nothing  else  is  worth  his  notice. 
— New  York  World. 


The  Japanese  are  the  greatest  masters  of 
human  equilibrium  in  the  world.  Watching 
them  balance  lightly  on  slender  poles,  one 
would  assume  that  aviation  has  few  terrors 
for  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
their  peculiar  sense  of  equilibrium  does  not 
seem  to  aid  them  in  the  flying  of  airplanes. 
An  experienced  instructor,  who  has  drilled 
many  Allied  airmen,  says  that  the  Japanese 
make  the  least  satisfactory  aviators  in  the 
world,  the  Eskimos  excepted. 
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"  Wild  Youth 
and  Another" 

By  SIR  GILBERT  PARKER 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  given  us  an 
■  intense  and  thrilling  drama,  staged  in 
the  Canadian  West,  amid  the  rapid 
transformation  scenes  of  a  changing 
civilization. 

Illustrated  —  $1.50  net 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Beyond  Life. 

There  is  something  surpassingly  clever, 
something  startlingly  original  about  this  book. 
In  a  style  peppered  with  the  most  piquant 
humor,  Mr.  Cabell  here  satirizes  life,  litera- 
ture, and  everything  in  general.  He  upholds 
romance,  on  the  unroraantic  ground  that  the 
illusions  it  creates  form  the  background  of 
progress :  he  assails  realists,  declaring  that  if 
realism  is  art,  then  the  morning  papers  repre- 
sent art  at  its  highest.  In  nearly  every'  mat- 
ter of  common  belief  Mr.  Cabell  finds  an  ap- 
propriate object  for  attack;  many  of  the  con- 
ventions of  society  are  made  targets  for  his 
scathing  criticism  :  and  in  his  exposure,  for 
example,  of  the  inanity  of  ordinary  conversa- 
tion he  becomes  deliriously  humorous  by  his 
simple  statement  of  what  the  reader  imme- 
diately recognizes  as  an  obvious  fact.  The 
chief  arbiters  in  the  affairs  of  life,  maintains 
Mr.  Cabell,  are  human  dullness  and  vanity : 
and  he  writes  a  mock  panegyric  of  dullness, 
with  which  he  claims  to  be  personally  gifted. 
Success,  as  success  is  ordinarily  appraised,  he 
minimizes  as  an  ephemeral  illusion :  and  the 
formula  for  succeeding,  he  asserts,  is  doing 
what  seems  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  Cabell  gives  one  the  impression  of  being 
a  disillusioned  man  resorting  to  cynical  utter- 
ances as  a  means  of  relieving  himself  of  the 
bruises   of   disappointment.      But   although   he 
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be  a  cynic,  and  although  we  find  in  his  essay 
much  with  which  we  can  not  possibly  agree, 
yet  we  must  give  him  credit  for  having  pro- 
duced a  really  penetrating  book  of  satire,  one 
which  may  be  favorably  compared,  let  us  say. 
with  the  "Erewohn"  of  Samuel  Butler.  And 
while  Mr.  Cabell's  work  has  many  vigorous  de- 
tractors, yet  we  find  considerable  justification 
for  the  critic  who  heralded  him  as  the  biggest 
event  in  contemporary  American  literature. 

Beyond  Life.  Ev  James  Branch.  Cabell.  New 
York:   Robert  M.   McBride  &  Co.;  SI. 50  net. 

Sonnica. 
To  read  this  novel  of  the  Siege  of  Sagun- 
tum.  one  could  almost  believe  that  an  in- 
habitant of  the  ancient  world  had  come  back 
to  life  to  recount  his  experiences.  The 
wealth  of  detail  which  Sefior  Ibanez  has 
clustered  together  regarding  life  in  the  old 
Spanish  city  of  Saguntum  is  little  less  than 
astounding.  He  paints  for  us  this  maritime 
city,  in  its  luxury  and  in  its  squalor,  as 
vividly  as  Dickens  depicts  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, or  Upton  Sinclair  the  stockyards  of  Chi- 
cago. In  the  beginning  of  the  novel  we  are 
ushered,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  repellent 
atmosphere  of  a  port  bristling  with  uncouth 
sailors,  and  on  the  other  into  a  no  less  repel- 
lent atmosphere  of  wealth  and  unbridled 
gayety.  Later  we  see  Saguntum  converted 
into  an  armed  camp,  vainly  battling  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  Hannibal.  It  struggles  at  first 
confidently,  and  then  desperately,  awaiting  the 
aid  which  its  ally  Rome  does  not  send;  and 
it  is  only  after  famine  and  pestilence  have 
decimated  tire  population  that  the  city  finally 
is  taken.  The  contrast  between  the  ease  and 
luxury  at  first  prevalent  -in  Saguntum  and 
the  remorseless  hardships  which  its  people 
later  so  courageously  endure  is  brought 
strikingly   before   us   in   all   its   fearful   irony. 

"Sonnica"  is  not  primarily  a  work  of  fiction. 
It  is  primarily  an  intensely  interesting  his- 
torical study,  in  which  the  invented  narrative 
is  made  subservient  to  the  narrative  of  fact. 
The  plot,  other  than  that  of  actual  circum- 
stance, is  almost  non-existent :  the  story  of 
Sonnica,  the  wealthy  Saguntine  woman,  and 
Actson,  her  Greek  lover,  could  be  told  in 
half  a  dozen  pages.  The  book  might  as  ap- 
propriately be  entitled  "Hannibal"  as  "Son- 
nica."' In  fact  the  famous  Carthaginian 
leader  is  one  of  the  chief  characters ;  and  he 
is  portrayed  for  us,  in  all  the  bleak  ferocity 
of  his  nature,  perhaps  more  strikingly  than 
any  other  person  in  the  novel. 

Yet  there  is  no  one  character  in  the  entire 
book  whom  we  can  see  clearly  before  us. 
For  the  most  part  we  can  view  only  the 
shadowy  outlines  of  dwarfs  and  Titans  flitting 
about  on  a  background  of  great  events. 
Senor  Ibanez  has  adopted  the  usual  method 
of  the  historian ;  he  is  objective  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  he  does  not  attempt  any  psychological 
study,  and  consequently  does  not  produce  any 
characters  who  stand  out  before  us  as  real  hu- 
man beings,  and  in  whose  destiny  we  feel  any 
intense  interest.  That  the  historical  novel 
can  be  made  the  vehicle  of  psychological  study 
is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  example  of 
"Romola" ;  yet  the  fact  that  Senor  Ibanez 
has  not  undertaken  any  such  study  does  not 
tend  to  deprive  his  book  of  its  value  either 
to  the  novel  lover  or  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory. 

Sonnica.  By  Vincente  Blasco  Ibanez.  Trans- 
lated bv  Frances  Douglas.  Xew  York:  Duffield 
&   Co.;    SI. 35    net. 


teristics  usually  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  French  fiction,  two  stories  that 
supply  us  with  pictures  of  French  life  that 
will  remain  in  the  mind  as  an  abiding  illumina- 
tion of  French  character  and  of  French  prob- 
lems. 

"Nono,"  by  Gaston  Roupnel,  is  the  less  at- 
tractive of  the  two.  but  by  no  means  the  less 
valuable.  It  is  a  story  of  the  wine  districts, 
and  of  the  inextinguishable  love  of  a  poor 
vineyardist  for  his  worthless  wi  fe.  who  re- 
turns to  him  haggard  and  ugly  after  years  of 
debauchery  and  is  received  as  a  bride.  It  is 
a  picture  of  humble  life,  dreadful  in  its  sordid 
intensity,  of  a  life  where  girls  necessarily  go 
wrong,  where  the  paternity  of  children  is  al- 
ways in  doubt,  where  the  malice  and  hate  of 
mean  villages  run  riot,  where  grinding  pover- 
ties seem  to  prohibit  all  but  illicit  pleasures. 
And  yet  there  is  something  that  shines  in 
the  soul  of  these  Burgundy  people,  something 
redemptive.  The  author  is  now  a  lecturer 
at  the  University  of  Dijon  and  has  written 
another  novel.  "Le  Vieux  Garain." 

"Jacquou  the  Rebel,"  by  Eugene  Le  Roy,  is 
a  story  of  a  different  type,  although  also  one 
of  the  soil.  It  deals  with  the  period  following 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  we  see  the  chaos  of 
clericalism,  monarchism,  republicanism,  and 
the  ancient  feudalism  as  they  are  reflected  in 
the  life  of  a  village.  But  once  more  the  at- 
mosphere is  one  of  an  almost  incredible  pov- 
erty. A  few  cents  stand  between  the  vil- 
lagers and  actual  starvation.  A  piece  oi 
flinty  bread  constitutes  a  meal,  and  a  handful 
of  chestnuts  a  luxury.  The  village  aristocrat 
is  still  as  remorseless  a  tyrant  as  he  was  be- 
fore the  Terror,  and  although  legal  processes 
are  now  established  we  see  judges  and  juries 
cringing  before  the  local  despot  and  inflicting 
death  or  the  galleys  at  his  decree.  None  the 
less  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  abroad  in  the 
land,  and  we  see  an  assault  by  the  outraged 
country  people  upon  the  feudal  castle  that 
might  almost  have  been  transferred  bodily 
from  the  pages  of  "Ivanhoe."  Naturally  we 
are  led  into  a  comparison  with  the  novel  oi 
Gaston  Roupnel.  Both  stories  deal  with  vil- 
lage existence,  and  their  periods  are  so  close 
that  a  single  life  would  span  them.  But  the 
Perigord  peasants  of  Eugene  Le  Roy's  stories 
are  animated  by  a  sort  of  austere  virtue. 
almost  of  Puritanism,  that  is  wholly  lacking 
among  the  Burgundy  people  described  in 
'"Nono."  One  wonders  at  the  cause  of  the 
difference.  Is  it  due  to  locality,  or  must  we 
suppose  a  certain  deterioration  of  morals  with 
the  passage  of  time? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  series  will  be 
continued.  It  is  under  the  editorship  of  Bar- 
net  J.  Beyer,  who  also  translates  Gaston  Roup- 
nel's  novel,  and  does  it  well.  "Jacquou  the 
Rebel"  is  translated,  and  equally  well,  by  Elea- 
nor Stimson   Brooks. 

Nono.  By  Gaston  Roupnel.  Jacquou  the  Rebel. 
Bv  Eugene  Le  Rov.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&"  Co. 


French  Fiction. 
If  the  Library  of  French  Fiction  can  main- 
tain the  high  standard  set  by  its  first  two 
novels  it  will  have  done  much  for  fiction  and 
much  for  France.  For  here  we  have  two 
stories   that   contain   no   trace    of  the   charac- 


A  Nation  Trained  in  Arms. 

The  nation  that  expects  war  must  have  an 
efficient  army.  It  is  easy  to  understand  and 
to  respect  the  attitude  of  those  who  say  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  wars  and  that  armies 
may  therefore  be  reduced  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  police  force.  But  it  is'  not  easy  to  under- 
stand or  to  respect  the  attitude  of  those  who 
believe  that  wars  must  continue,  and  vho  yet 
clamor  for  military  forces  that  shall  be  in- 
adequate to  the  demands  that  may  be  laid 
upon  them. 

The  German  army  was  one  of  extraordinary' 
efficiency  and  is  therefore  a  fit  subject  for 
study  by  those  who  believe  in  efficient  armies. 
In  this  volume  we  have  the  views  of  a  Ger- 
man military  expert.  Lieutenant-General  Baron 
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von  Freytag-Loringhoven,  not  only  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  German  army,  but  on  the  rela- 
tive excellences  of  the  German  army  and  those 
of  other  armies  and  other  methods.  Once 
more  it  may  be  said  that  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  peace  problem,  with  arbitration, 
or  with  disarmament.  It  is  a  discussion  oi 
the  respective  values  of  military  mechan- 
isms. 

The  author's  verdict  is.  of  course,  against 
the  militia  as  an  effective  fighting  force  and  in 
favor  of  the  nation  that  has  been  trained  to 
arms.  He  reviews  some  of  the  wars  of  the 
world  and  succeeds  in  showing  that  the  ama- 
teur army  is  less  efficient  and  therefore  more 
destructive  than  the  professional  army.  He 
never  fails  to  do  justice  to  bravery,  as  in  his 
review  of  the  Civil  War.  Xone  the  less  the 
Civil  War,  he  says,  would  have  been  much 
shorter  if  it  had  been  waged  by  trained  sol- 
diers. He  gives  full  credit  to  the  French 
army  of  1870  and  to  Kitchener's  army,  and 
his  criticisms  are  usually  penetrating  and 
just.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  enters  a 
partisan  plea  for  his  own  country,  as,  for 
example,  where  he  endeavors  to  show  thai 
Germany's  intentions  were  pacific  inasmuch  as 
her  array  was  not  at  its  full  strength  before 
the  war.  whereas  France  had  called  out  her 
whole  force.  But  we  must  remember  that  the 
population  of  Germany  was  much  larger  than 
that  of  France  and  that  there  was  no  tempta- 
tion to  call  out  more  than  enough. 

A  Nation  Trained  in  Arms.  By  Lieutenant- 
General  Baron  von  Freytag-Loringhoven.  New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.25. 
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History  of  Spain. 
California's  younger  historian,  Charles  E. 
Chapman,  pursuing  his  indefatigable  re- 
searches in  Spanish  historical  literature,  has 
completed  and  offered  to  the  public  "A  His- 
tory of  Spain."  The  work  is  comprehensive, 
and  yet  not  voluminous.  It  is,  therefore, 
within  the  scope  of  service  for  the  ordinary- 
reader. 

Early  chapters  go  back  over  the  first  known 
records  of  the  country,  touching  upon  the 
original  Iberians,  following  the  steps  of  Ro- 
man conquest  and  of  the  invasions  by  the 
Visigoths  and  the  Moslems,  indicating  the  in- 
trusion of  Christianity  and  the  ultimate  uni- 
fication of  the  empire  in  the  period  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  pointing  out  quite 
clearly  the  physiographic  and  other  factors 
which  have  served  to  preserve  Spain  as  an 
essentially  idiosyncratic  habitat  of  peoples  in 
the  face  of  all  manner  of  social,  political,  and 
economic  upheavals  and  distortions. 

The  evolution  into  the  age  of  education  and 
science,  when  Spain  was  at  her  zenith,  is 
clearly  portrayed,  as  is  also  the  sowing  of  the 
seeds  of  extravagance,  intellectual  intolerance, 
and  economic  tyranny  by  which  the  nation 
fell   from   its  greatness. 

Mr.  Chapman  dates  the  "Dawn  of  a  New 
Day"  from  1898.  the  year  of  the  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  holds  out  hope  that  by 
thorough  reconstruction  along  lines  of  educa- 
tion and  of  fair  social  and  economic  reform, 
the  country  may  make  its  way  back  toward 
something  of  its  former  glory-  His  closing 
chapter  dealing  with  this  question  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  absorbing  chapter  in  the  book. 
From  some  points  of  view  it  is  unfortunate 
that  Mr.  Chapman  has  not  acquired  a  better 
narrative  style.  His  treatment  tends  toward 
the  purely  academic.  It  misses  the  spirit  that 
is  so  frequently  displayed  in  other  contempo- 
rary historical  writing  and  that  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  "human."  No  men 
or  women  "move"  in  Mr.  Chapman's  writings. 
They  are  told  about,  their  personalities  and 
activities  are  described,  but  they  fail  to  live 
and  vibrate.  It  is  a  fault  which  the  author 
should  correct.  He  is  too  painstaking  and 
conscientious  a  historian  to  lose  this  impor- 
tant attribute  of  successful  historic  interpreta- 
tion. 

A  History  of  Spain.  By  Charles  E.  Chapman. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.60  net. 


be  of  the  least  importance  to  him.  Such  is 
the  case.  For,  while  he  devotes  only  two 
chapters  to  this  phase  of  the  subject,  he  de- 
votes nine  chapters  to  scientific  management, 
economy  and  efficiency,  standardization,  inter- 
city cooperation,  treatment  and  pay  of  em- 
ployees, the  hunt  for  qualified  officials,  pub- 
licity, financing  and  control  of  utilities,  and 
similar  topics. 

The  author's  intensely  practical  bent  and  his 
strong  appreciation  of  the  part  that  must  be 
played  by  men  of  business  irr  the  adminis- 
tration of  municipal  affairs  are  reflected  in 
chapters  headed  "The  City  As  An  Ally  of  In- 
dustrial Progress"  and  "Something  More 
Than  a  Voter."  He  closes  with  a  touch  of 
optimism,    phrased    in    the    following    words : 

"In  absolutely  the  same  spirit  in  which 
America  calls  her  sons  and  daughters  by  the 
millions  for  military  duty  overseas,  so  she 
calls  them  by  tens  of  millions  for  civic  duty 
at  home.  The  two  services  require  much  the 
same  type  of  devotion  and  sacrifice.  The 
goal  is  absolutely  the  same — the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  human  spirit."  Our  cities  "are 
not  satisfied  with  things  as  they  have  been," 
he  observes.  "Everywhere  we  find  at  least  a 
handful  of  good  citizens  pointing  the  way  to- 
ward enlightened  civic  progress.  .  .  .  We 
begin  to  hear  the  steady  tramp  of  the  co- 
operating and  coordinated  civic  hosts  pressing 
the  forces  of  civic  misrule  from  one  position 
to  another." 

Our  Cities  Awake.  By  Morris  Llewellyn 
Cooke.       New     York :     Doubledav,     Page     &     Co. ; 

$2.50    net. 


Our  Cities  Awake. 
Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  who  had  four 
years'  practical  experience  as  director  of  pub- 
lic works  in  Philadelphia,  has  contributed  to 
the  literature  of  municipal  government  a  sur- 
vey of  the  recent  efforts  throughout  the 
United  States  to  bring  the  management  of 
cities  to  an  organized  and  perhaps  standard- 
ized form.  He  states  in  his  preface  that  the 
problem  "is  so  largely  in  flux  that  any  book 
dealing  with  it  must  be  only  suggestive" ; 
but,  even  with  this  limitation  thus  self- 
imposed,  he  accomplishes  much  in  the  way  of 
clearing  up  confusion  and  bringing  out  the 
main  lines  along  which  the  development  of 
the   future  seems   likely   to   progress. 

Mr.  Cooke  himself  is  a  "consulting  en- 
gineer." One  must,  therefore,  expect  that  the 
political   aspect  of  municipal  government   will 


Gabrielle  de  Bergerac. 

The  enterprising  Boni  &  Liveright  firm  of 
publishers  are  delving  into  the  records  of 
early  works  of  great  writers.  They  seek  to 
furnish  reprints  of  almost  forgotten  works, 
but  "Gabrielle  de  Bergerac,"  a  very  short  ro- 
mance by  Henry  James,  is  now  making  its  first 
appearance  in  book  form,  having  been  dis- 
covered in  serial  form  in  the  pages  of  an  old 
magazine.     This,   of  course,  was  a  great  find. 

It  is  a  singularly  beautiful  example  of 
Henry  James  in  his  earlier  manner.  There  is 
in  this  tale  not  a  shadow,  not  a  breath,  of  the 
famous  obscurity  that  has  daunted  so  many 
twentieth -century  rea'ders.  It  purports  to  be 
told  by  a  venerable  patrician,  survivor  of  the 
Terror;  a  French  baron,  impoverished  in  his 
old  age,  but  rich  in  recollections  of  the  pic- 
turesque life  of  ease  and  social  ceremony  of 
which  his  family  were  privileged  partakers. 
Often  as  we  have  read  of  this  time  preceding 
the  Terror,  Henry  James  in  this  vivid  ro- 
mance endows  it  with  fresh  grace  and  distinc- 
tion. Yet  his  characters  are  all  very  simple 
and  human;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  almost 
any  other  romance  of  that  picturesque  yet 
tragic   era. 

Gabrielle  de  Bergerac,  the  youthful  scion 
of  an  ancient  French  family  doomed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  patrician  blueness  of  its  blood,  to 
attempts  at  early  extinction  from  the  hands 
of  the  Terrorists,  is  no  hooped  and  farthin- 
galed  puppet  of  romance,  but  a  fresh  and  vital 
figure  of  lovely  young  womanhood.  One  feels 
tragedy  hovering  above  her  beautiful  head  in 
reading  the  story  of  her  love  for  a  man  of  the 
people,  but  the  author  allows  her  some  happy 
years  before  the  guillotine  worked  its  deadl; 
might  upon  her  and  her  husband;  who,  man 
of  the  people  though  he  was,  was  too  mode- 
rate in  his  views  for  the  extremists,  and  was 
punished  because  he  kept  his  head. 

The  story  revives  with  singular  vividness 
the  atmosphere  of  those  bad  yet  heroic  times, 
and  points  the  contrast  between  the  polished 
members  of  the  aristocratic  class  and  the 
highly  educated  young  tutor  whose  instinctive 
manliness  won  the  love  of  Gabrielle  de  Ber- 
gerac, but  failed  to  win  the  respect  of  her 
brother  and  her  noble  wooer.     Written  before 
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James  was  obsessed  by  the  passion  to  paint 
in  words  every  finest  shade  of  feeling  in  the 
subtle  interplay  of  conflicting  emotions,  the 
style  of  this  charming  romance  is  lucid,  ele- 
gant, and  distinguished.  If  it  were  not  so 
full  of  humanity  one  would  be  temnted  to 
compare  it  to  an  exquisite  piece  of  literary 
vertu  so  delicately  chased,  embossed,  and 
decorated  it  is  by  an  artist's  skill  in  evolving 
beauty. 

Gabrielle     de     Bergerac.      By     Henry     Tames. 
New    York:    Boni   &    Liveright;    $1.25    net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  author  of  "Denver's 
Double,"  which  the  Robert  J.  Shores  Corpora- 
tion now  has  in  press,  although  generally  re- 
garded as  an  Englishman,  is  really  an  Aus- 
tralian. He  was  bom  at  Melbourne,  December 
20,    1863. 

Caroline  Clark  Hinton,  author  of  "Mothers 
o'  Men,"  announced  for  early  publication  by 
the  Robert  J.  Shores  Corporation,  served  her 
literary  apprenticeship  as  theatre  and  opera 
critic  for  the  Hartford  Courant  and  art  critic 
for  the  Hartford  Times. 

The  first  complete  narrative  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania's  career  and  associa- 
tions is  to  be  issued  in  a  limited  edition  of 
"The  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Franklin's 
College,"  which  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 
will  publish  this  spring.  The  author,  Horace 
Mather  Lippincott,  has  been  associated  with 
the  university  as  alumni  secretary  and  editor 
of  the  Alumni  Register  for  some  years,  during 
which  time  he  had  ample  -opportunity  for 
gathering  the  materials  for  its  history. 

Hartley  Burr  Alexander,  the  recently  elected 
president  of  the  American  Philosophical  As- 
sociation, is  the  author  of  "Liberty  and 
Democracy,"  published  by  the  Marshall  Jones 
Company  of  Boston. 

Edward  N.  Teall,  formerly  of  the  Princeton 
University  Press,  is  now  associated  with  the 
Marshall  Jones   Company  of   Boston. 

"He  laughs  best  whose  laughs  sell.  Maga- 
gines  will  happen  in  the  best-regulated  pub- 
lishing houses,"  says  Carolyn  Wells  in  the 
March  Bookman. 

"The  nearest  I  ever  came  to  writing  a 
play,"  says  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  in  "Un- 
written Masterpieces"  in  the  March  Book- 
man, "was  rooming  seven  years  with  a  play- 
wright." 

Irvin  S-  Cobb,  whose  recent  experience, 
"'Eating  in  Two  or  Three  Languages."  has 
just  been  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company,    receives    letters    with    the    shortest 


possible  addresses.  "Somewhere  in  U.  S.  A." 
is  a  favorite,  "Where  You  Are,"  not  to  speak 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Past  and  the  George 
H.  Doran  Company.  His  most  grandiloquent 
address,  however,  is  "Irvin  S.  Cobb.  Esq.,  U. 
S.  A."     All   of  these   letters  reach   Mr.  Cobb. 

Brewer  Corcoran,  author  of  the  "Boy 
Scouts  of  Kendalville,"  "The  Road  to  Le 
Reve,"  etc.,  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  after  many  months 
of  war  service,  and  will  start  at  once  on  a 
new  Boy  Scout  book  which  will  be  published 
by  the  Page  Company,  Boston.  After  serving 
with  the  Red  Cross  for  several  months  Mr. 
Corcoran  won  a  commission  as  captain  in  the 
United  States  Military  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Princeton  University  Press  is  acquiring 
a  constantly  growing  list  of  titles,  and  their 
sales  last  year  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding 
twelvemonths  by  over  20  per  cent.  Their 
books  are  all  published  in  Great  Britain  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  and  their  readers 
are  scattered  over  the  globe. 


New  Books  Received. 


Mexico  Today  and  Tomorrow.  By  E.  D. 
Trowbridge.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $2. 

A  comprehensive  statement  of  the  general  situa- 
tion. 

One  Year  at  the  Russian  Court.  190-M905. 
By  Renee  Elton  Maud.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company;   $3. 

Reminiscences. 

The  Victory  Cookery  Book.  By  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Peel  and  Iwan  Kriens.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company;   $1.50. 

A  cook  book. 

The   Mirror  and  the  Lamp.      By  W.    B.   Max- 
well.    Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

The  Way  of  a  Man.     Bv  Thomas  Dixon.     New 
York:    D.   Appleton  &   Co.;   $1.50. 
A   novel. 

The  Red  Cow  and  Her  Friends.     By  Peter  Mc- 
Arthur.     New  York:   John  Lane  Company;    $1.50. 
Humorous  essays. 

■+•+ 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  inhabitants 
of  London  petitioned  the  king  against  the 
growing  use  of  coal,  declaring  that  it  was  "a 
public  nuisance,  corrupting  the  air  with  its 
stink  and  smoke,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  health."  Whereupon  the  king  prohibited 
its  use,  offenders  to  be  punished  for  a  first 
offense  by  a  fine,  and  for  a  second  to  have 
their  kilns  and  furnaces  destroyed.  The  prac- 
tice of  using  coal  was  at  last  made  a  capital 
offense,  and  a  man  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
hanged  for  burning  coal  in  London. 
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This  week  they  are  giving  us  pure,  un- 
adulterated farce.  "Not  with  My  Money" 
has  a  poor  title,  but  is  a  very  amusing  and 
entertaining  piece.  The  public  likes  the  crook 
just  as  much  in  farce  as  in  melodrama,  for, 
dramatically,  he  is  always  picturesque,  and, 
besides,  he  makes  things  hum. 

Edward  Clark,  the  author  of  the  piece, 
wrote  "De  Luxe  Annie,"  which  was  a  guar- 
antee in  advance.  In  "Not  with  My  Money." 
however,  he  showed  us  how  amusing  he  could 
make  his  thieves  and  confidence  men.  The 
lines  of  the  play  fairly  crackle  with  humor, 
the  characterizations  are  equally  witty,  and, 
like  all  farce-writers,  the  author  puts  in  a 
human  touch  or  two  in  showing  the  regenera- 
tive impulses  of  Robert  Fulton  and  his 
morally  propagandist^  valet.  Besides,  the 
spectators  are  entertained  and  interested  in 
the  financial  wrongs  of  the  good-looking 
young  widow  with  whose  thirty-three  thou- 
sand dollars  "Dickey"  had  cheerfully  ab- 
squatulated, leaving  her  wounded  affections 
behind.  When  we  come  to  the  character  of 
Angela,  the  fair  young  owner  of  millions, 
seven  of  which  she  plans  to  turn  over  to  "a 
capable  manager,"  to  be  dispensed  in  charity, 
then  we  find  ourselves  in  the  region  of  light- 
hearted,  irresponsible  farce,  with  no  worrying 
whatever   about   the  probabilities. 

Angela  is  a  pretty  \-oung  ninny  of  twenty- 
one  who  believes  that  she  can  read  character 
by  faces.  She  therefore  engages  the  jaunty 
Mr.  Fulton,  ex-Dickey  Foster,  and  assures  him 
that  his  ideas  are  perfectly  wonderful. 
Dickey  agrees  with  her,  for  he  thinks  they  are 
going  to  land  a  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  easy  boodle  into  his  sinful  pockets. 

We  have  already  seen  Mr.  Walter  Richard- 
son as  the  cool,  resourceful,  gentleman  crook. 
In  "Not  with  My  Money"  he  is  another  type; 
a  brisk,  cheerful,  rather  sarcastic  young  man 
who  jokes  in  the  very  face  of  a  looming 
jail,  and  who  always  preserves  an  equipment 
of  neatly  assorted  manners  for  women  and 
a  state  of  sarcastic  pugnacity  toward  men. 
Mr.  Richardson  does  the  part  most  entertain- 
ingly. His  sense  of  humor  is  always  patent, 
but  his  results  are  never  too  obvious  or 
assertive.  He  pleases  thoroughly,  keeping  his 
auditors  at  all  times  in  a  cheerfully  titivated 
state  of  anticipation  for  the  next  move  on 
his  part  Also  he  expresses  so  vigorously, 
and  with  such  conviction,  the  bottomless  con- 
tempt that  "Dickey"  feels  for  "Dr."  Crane,  the 
pickpocket.  It  is  a  luxury-  that  "Dickey" 
permits  himself,  in  view  of  his  own  mangled 
sense  of  honor,  but  the  inference  is  that  he 
scorns  a  thief  that  takes  no  risk. 

Henry  Shumer  played  the  role  of  ihe  slick 
Mr.  "Penknife"  Clay,  alias  Rev.  Dr.  Crane, 
on  broadly  comic  lines.  The  characterization 
was  full  of  humor  and  greatly  tickled  the  au- 
dience. The  other  male  roles  were  appro- 
priately  handled,   Mr.   Al   Cunningham   merit- 
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mg  special  mention  for  the  unctuous  darkey- 
humor  twist  that  he  gave  to  the  sayings  of 
George,    the   chocolate-colored   waiter. 

Miss  Bennett  played  the  part  of  Angela, 
making  herself  up  to  look  as  much  like  a 
doll  as  possible  as  a  fitting  representation  ot 
that  vouns  imbecile.  She  was  almost  too  suc- 
cessful, although  the  pretty  little  hat  worn 
in  Act  III  greatly  modified  the  wax-works 
effect  Miss  Bennett  grasped- the  essential 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  spoiled  little 
fool  with  her  usual  intelligence,  and  entered 
into  the  farcical  atmosphere  of  the  piece  with 
her  usual  zest. 

Emily  Pinter  is  steadily  improving.  As  the 
younsr  widow  with  the  soft  heart  but  the  crisp 
tongue  she  puts  lots  of  snap  into  her  dialogue. 
She  also  looked  extremely  nice.  Snap,  by 
the  wav,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  "Not  with  My  Money"  makes  a 
jolly,  laughing  little  interlude  between  those 
two"  romances.  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho"  and 
"A  Stitch  in  Time,"  which  is  to-be  put  on 
next  week. 

"POLLYANNA." 

"Pollvanna"  is  back,  with  another  girl  in 
the  role,  and  the  Pollyannists  are  happy. 
"Pollyanna"  has  the  quality  that  makes  for 
popularity.  It  goes,  in  respect  to  characteriza- 
tion, dialogue,  construction,  in  the  sure  and 
safe  path  of  theatrical  convention.  It  is 
stuffed  with  sentimental,  and  although  to  a 
discriminating  taste  PoUyanna's  determined 
gladness  might  seem  a  wee  bit  irritating. 
still  there  are  points  of  real  childishness 
about  the  character,  child  of  the  theatre 
though  she  is.  Pollyanna's  childish  tem- 
pestuousness  in  the  first  act  has  more  than  a 
touch  of  nature  to  it,  her  absorption  in  see- 
ing the  patent  rockers  "wheel  go  'wound- 
is  another  amusingly  natural  effect,  and  her 
speedy  recovery  from  the  dismay  occasioned 
by  her  discovery  of  Aunt  Polly's  coldness  is 
still  another.  I  think,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  child  psychology,  that  at  twelve  Pollvanna 
would  have  passed  the  eagerly  dramatizing 
stage  of  life  through  which  all  happy,  normal 
children  must  pass.  But  children  differ,  and 
am-way  if  we  stick  too  closely  to  realities  we 
will  never  have  the  sentimental  play. 

I  feel  my  gorge  rising  again  when  we  are 
offered  the   character  of  John   Pendleton  as 
having   points    worthy   of    admiration.      What 
j  a  saphead  John  really  was !     Think  of  a  man 
i  immuring    himself     for    twenty    years    in    a 
j  darkened  house  a  la  Miss  Havisham  because 
1  one   of   the    innumerable   girls   in   the    female 
population    of    the    world    married    the    other 
fellow !      Xow     that     sounds     terribly     hard- 
,  hearted  to  the  sentimentalist,  to  intimate  that 
a    twenty-year-old    constancy    is    sappy.      But 
John  Pendleton's  land  certainly  is,  and  John 
himself  makes  me  tired.     As  a  character  crea- 
i  tion,   I  mean,  the  role  being  well  played,  as 
before,  by  Mr.  George  Alison.    Blanche  Doug- 
j  las  has  been  selected  on  account  of  a  certain 
decision   of   manner,    as   well    as   a   clear   and 
carrying    enunciation,    for    the    role    of   Aunt 
Polly.     She  has  not,  however,  quite  the  type 
for  the  role  of  a  country-town  New  England 
(I    suppose)    spinster,    and    I    am    sure    that 
Aunt    Polly   would    have   shrunk   in    decorous 
distaste  from  uncovering  so  much  white  flesh 
territory    as    was    revealed    in    Aunt    Polly's 
Parisian  costume  in  the  last  act.     That,   by 
the  way,  is  another  crusted  convention  in  the 
play.     All  hands  'round  must  "dress  up,"  in- 
cluding  Pollvanna,    and   the   girls   must   show 
off   their   looks.      The   "Ladies'  Aiders"   were 
also   built   on    strictly   theatrical   conventional 
lines,    and   the   humor    of   their    roles    is   ma- 
chine made. 

But  the  play  has  vitality,  on  account  of 
that  central  figure  of  Pollvanna.  Somebody 
— I  doH't  know  whether  it  is  Eleanor  Porter 
or  Catherine  Cushing  Chisholm — shows  a 
snobbish  feeling  in  thinking  it  necessary  to 
supply  the  waif  adopted  by  John  Pendleton 
with  an  aristocratic  lineage.  That,  also,  was 
a  crusted  convention  of  romance. 

Fortunately,  Pollvanna  isn't  exactly  crusted 
over,  although  the  bright  girl  that  is  playing 
the  role  has  just  the  slightest  tendency  to  di- 
dacticism of  tone  and  manner ;  just  the 
slightest  in  the  world,  due  to  long-run  play- 
ing and,  possibly,  being  It.  She  is  a  very 
talented  little  player,  is  Viola  Harper,  with 
character  in  her  prettily  moulded  features, 
with  a  splendidly  carrying  voice,  and  with  an 
immense  amount  of  physical  exuberance, 
which  triumphs  over  the  long-run  work. 
The  emotional  work  in  the  third  act  made 
rather  a  heavy  drain  on  her  voice,  but,  for  so 
young  a  player,  she  demonstrated  quite  a 
sure  touch  when  she  showed  Pollyanna's 
pained  dismay  on  the  discovery  of  her  unwel- 
comeness. 


THE  GARRET  AND  GARDEN  PLAYS. 

Another  "little  theatre"  in  San  Francisco ! 
Another  pioneer  opening  up  new  paths  on  the 
dramatic  horizon.  For  the  "Garret  and  Gar- 
den Players"  promise  San  Franciscans  a  line 
of  interesting  plays,  such  as  we  may  read  of 
but,  without  such  enterprises  as  this,  may  pos- 
sibly  never   see. 


The  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club  have  a  the- 
atre in  their  picturesque,  village-like  group  of 
buildings,  and  it  is  in  this  theatre  that  the 
"Garret  and  Garden  Players"  have  located 
their  new  enterprise.  People  of  social,  intel- 
lectual, or  artistic  prominence  are  lending 
their  aid  and  sympathy,  and  the  audience  at 
the  opening  performance  of  "Lady  Patricia" 
on  last  Saturday  night  was  one  of  a  quality 
and  standing  to  encourage  greatly  the  players 
and   their  backers. 

The  performance  began  with  the  singing  of 
the  old  English  round,  "Summer  is  a-comin'," 
by  the  Garret  and  Garden  chorus,  and  the 
entr'acte  music,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
May  Sinsheimer,  furnished  a  background  of 
delectable  harmonies  to  the  appreciative  and 
interested  buzz  of  comment  rising  from  the 
audience. 

There  was  a  pleasant  informality  about  the 
whole  affair,  and  when  a  few  minor  misadven- 
tures befell,  incidental  to  the  scene-setting 
and  curtain-raising,  such  as  may  be  expected 
from  a  first-night  production  bj*  amateurs  in 
which  the  wheels  are  not  oiled  by  the  ready 
gold  of  the  commercial  producer,  the  per- 
formers, strong  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
quality  of  the  performance  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  play,  retained  their  nerve  and  self- 
possession,  although  we  may  surmise  that 
there  were  a  few  suppressed  expletives  loosed 
among  the   recalcitrant   scenery. 

"Lady  Patricia"  is  a  very  witty  social  satire 
by  Rudolph  Besier.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  up 
the  determined  self -dramatizations  of  Lady 
Patricia,  a  picturesque  and  compelling  young 
beauty  whose  husband  and  cousin  must  both 
join  in  the  play  and  pay  loll  to  the  fair 
matron.  The  perspicacious  author  has  pro- 
vided a  foil  for  the  histrionic  lady  in  the 
person  of  Aline  O'Farrell.  a  discerning  rela- 
tive whose  laughing  sarcasm  and  cheerfully 
matter-of-fact  thrusts  make  perpetual  pin- 
holes in  Lady  Patricia's  well-fitting  investiture 
of  self-appreciation. 

There  is  a  natural  girl  in  the  play;  rather 
a  malicious  young  piece  of  mischief,  for  Ru- 
dolph Besier  does  not  perpetrate  the  stuffed 
figures  of  dramatic  tradition.  Eventually,  of 
course,  Patricia's  husband  and  cousin  falter 
in  their  allegiance.  People  always  grow  tjred 
of  unrealities.  Clare,  the  natural  girl,  grows 
tired  of  Michael,  the  husband  of  Patricia, 
with  whom  she  is  carrying  on  a  Platonic 
flirtation. 

Michael  is  forty  and  a  goose,  and  Bill  is 
twenty  and  similarly  natural.  So  Patricia 
and  Michael,  deprived  of  their  flirtees  and 
suddenly  aroused  from  their  mutual  delusion 
that  each  possesses  the  devotion  of  the  other, 
rather  drearily  resolve  to  go  to  church.  "For," 
as  Michael  says,  "what  else  is  there  to  do?" 

The  players,  who  were  coached  by  Garnet 
Holme,  did  good  work,  and  when  Mr.  Holme 
in  a  pleasant  and  hopeful  little  speech  prom- 
ised growth  and  steadily  improving  results 
from  the  new  organization  we  found  our- 
selves inwardly  responding  with  equal  con- 
fidence. 

Miss  Xina  Moise,  who  took  the  leading  part, 
we  have  already  seen  at  the  uptown  Little 
Theatre.  Miss  Moise  is,  dramatically,  very 
talented,  and  in  the  larger  theatre  we  dis- 
covered that  she  is  richly  endowed  vocally. 
She  was  quite  imposing  as  the  handsome 
Patricia,  and  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a 
countenance  of  continually  changing  aspect, 
so  that  the  statehr  poseuse  did  not  become 
monotonous.  And,  besides,  the  lady  was  able 
to  indicate,  by  suggestion,  the  humor  of  the 
part. 

Against  the  character  of  Lady  Patricia  was 
pitted  the  gayh-  malicious  Mrs.  O'Farrell,  who 
winged  her  acidulated  but  not  envenomed 
darts  against  Patricia's  vast  monumental  pose, 
and  who  persisted  in  being  cheerfully  matter 
of  fact.  This  role  was  in  the  capable  hands 
of  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sfoss,  whose  easy,  assured  air 
and  bright,  bantering  manner  made  her  an  ex- 
cellent foil  to  the  histrionic  recipient  of 
Aline's  satiric  shafts. 

The  refined  and  churchly  unction  of  Dean 
Lesley  was  admirably  conveyed  by  Frederick 
Carlisle,  Mrs.  Philip  Gordon  gave  the  requi- 
site keen  edge  of  discernment  to  that  know- 
ing young  sprig  of  twentieth-century  girl- 
hood Clare  Lesley,  and  Frederic  Smith  made 
a  hit  by  his  reposefully  humorous  impersona- 
tion of  an  inquisitive  old  gardener  who  knew 
when  to  hang  around.  J.  Monroe  Rothschild 
was  boyish  and  natural  as  the  likable  but 
limited  Bill  that  women  would  persist  in 
petting,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Jarvie  success- 
fully suggested  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
rather  feeble  and  floundering  Michael  Cos- 
way.  Miss  Blanche  Son  and  Mr.  Louis  Muel- 
ler were  a  gravely  competent  pair  of  servants, 
and  indeed,  in  respect  to  the  acting,  the  per- 
formance gratifyingly  indicated  excellent 
powers  as  a  stage  director  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Holme,  and  highly  intelligent  receptivity  from 
the  players.  The  main  deduction  is  that  the 
spirit  of  the  satire  was  understood  and  con- 
veyed, and  that  the  players  were  of  that 
quality-  that  enabled  them  to  transport  us,  in 
imagination,  to  an  English  environment  and  to 
persuade  us  that  they  were  the  English  char- 
acters the}-  were  representing.  It  is  a  phase 
of  life,    as   depicted   in    the  play,   that   means 


mischief  for  the  idle  participants.  Satan  is 
there,  looking  for  the  idle  hands,  but  Mr 
Besier's  satire,  though  pointed,  is  amusingly 
light,  laughing,  and  only  playfully  malicious. 
Josei-hine  Hart  Phelps. 


Foch's  Speech  in  London. 

Marshal  Foch  spoke  very  simply,  very  col- 
loquially, very  much  a  soldier  talking  to  his 
friends.  He  stood  chest  out,  head  well  back, 
with  one  leg  well  forward,  suggesting  the 
elastic  posture  of  a  fencer  as  he  moved  slightly 
and  regularly  at  the  knee  as  though  about  to 
lunge. 

His  main  point  was  that  he  had  done  noth- 
ing. "The  Boches  attack.  I  said  I  would 
stop  them.  When  they  were  stopped  I  at- 
tacked them.  Well,  every  one  did  what  he 
could,  and  after  some  time  we  were  all  attack- 
ing along  the  400  miles  of  front — the  French. 
j  the  English,  the  Americans,  the  Belgians,  and 
we  all  went  for  them."  At  that  point  tho 
j  marshal  raised  both  his  hands  and  pushed  for- 
]  ward  with  his  hands  slightly  downward  and 
I  body  in  one  movement. 

"Victory,"  he  said,  "is  an  inclined  plane. 
We  pushed  them,  all  of  us,  and  they  simpiy 
had  to  retreat  and  retreat."  He  continued  to 
make  the  slightly  downward  movement  with 
his  hands,  moving  elastically  at  the  knee  in 
unison.  "And  after  that  we  simply  kept  push- 
ing and  pushing,  and  they  went  back,  and  we 

were  simply  on  the  point  of  getting "     He 

waved  his  hands. 

"Then   they  asked  for  an   armistice.      They 

accepted   all   our   conditions — "      Shoulders. 

hands,  and  eyebrows  went  up.     "Well !" 

The  impression  every  one  got  was  of  the 
great  shock  it  had  been  to  the  marshal 
when  the  enemy  surrendered. — Manchester 
Guardian. 


You  honor 
Your  Borne 


— when  into  it  is  placed  the 
distinctive  and  classic  in  fur- 
niture. 

— Every  effort  of  the  John 
Breuner  Company  has  been  cen- 
tered towards  this  one  thing — of 
giving  you,  at  the  price  of  the 
commonplace  —  furnishings  that 
have  an  individual  and  lasting 
charm. 

— In  place  of  the  ordinary — 
why  not  a  table  of  the  type 
shown  above  for  your  Living 
Room?  Real  genius  is  displayed 
here  by*  the  designer  in  this 
Italian  Renaissance  piece.  The 
cabinet-makers  have  given  of 
their  best  in  the  construction  and 
finish.  Made  of  mahoany,  size 
20  inches  wi  de  by  5  feet  1 0 
inches  long. 

— A  beautiful  table  at 
a  most  reasonable  price 

$85.00 


— We  are  showing  this  design 
in  Walnut,  Cathedral  Oak,  and 
Polychrome  ;  in  a  variety  of  sizes, 
including  End  Ta hies,  L ibra ry 
and  Console  Tables. 


281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 

Interior  Decorators—  Furniture 
—  Carpets  — Rugs — Stoves 

This  store  closes  at  5:45P.M.  the  year  round. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Alcazar. 
.  Three  of  New  York's  recent  successes,  for 
the  first  time  here,  with  others  to  follow  in 
rapid  succession,  afford  illuminating  evidence 
of  Alcazar  enterprise.  The  capacity  business 
of  "Not  with  My  Money"  this  week  proves 
how  eager  San  Franciscans  are  to  have  their 
plays  served  fresh  and  not  warmed  over.  "A 
Stitch  in  Time/'  which  ran  for  eighteen  weeks 
at  the  Fulton  Theatre,  New  York,  this  season, 
will  be  given  by  the  New  Alcazar  Company 
for  the  week  commencing  Sunday  matinee.  It 
is  a  romantic  comedy  of  the  same  quality  that 
made  "Peg  o'  My  Heart'*  and  "The  Prince 
Chap"  so  widely  appealing.  It  is  the  story 
of  'Phcebe  Ann  Hubbard,  a  little  scrub  maid, 
slaving  in  a  studio  of  the  Parisian  Latin 
Quarter,  who  snuggles  herself  into  the  hearts 
of  all  who  listen  to  her  crude  but  entertaining 
philosophy.  She  has  a  big  soul  and  a  great 
ambition.  Like  Cinderella,  she  emerges  from 
her  rags  and  tatters  into  the  daintiest  of 
shimmering  gowns,  and  just  as  honestly. 
How  she  opens  the  eyes  of  the  artist  at  first 
blinded  to  her  beauties  of  body  and  soul  and 
how  she  saves  him  from  the  entanglements  of 
a  vampiric  society  adventuress  complete  a 
romance  of  deftly  blended  humor  and  pathos. 
Belle  Bennett  personates  tender  Phcebe  Ann 
and  Walter  P.  Richardson  the  temperamental 
artist.  To  follow  will  come  the  newest  thing 
in  farce,  "The  Unkissed  Bride,"  and  the  sen- 
sational novelty  drama,  "Yes  or  No,"  given 
for  twenty  weeks  in  New  York  and  now  enter- 
ing its  third  month  of  absolutely  capacity 
business  at  the  Morosco  Theatre,  Los  An- 
geles. These  also  have  never  been  played  in 
San  Francisco.  

The  Little  Theatre. 
Owing  to  the  popularity  of  last  week's  pro- 
gramme presented  at  the  Players  Club  Little 
Theatre  on  Clay  Street  the  same  bill  of  one- 
act  plays  will  be  repeated  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday evenings  of  this  week.  Much  interest 
has  been  evinced  in  the  promising  work  of 
Mr.  Howard  E.  Miller,  a  youth  not  yet 
twenty-one,  who  is  at  present  a  student  at  the 


Yersin  French  Studio 

521  ShreVe  Building 

FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION 
Guaranteed  in  IS  Lessons  by  the 
YERSIN  PHONO -RHYTHMIC 

METHOD. 

Classes — limited  to  five  members  — 

held  daily  for  Phonetics,  Grammar 

and  Construction;  Elementary  and 

Advanced  Conversation. 

Residence  Phone,  Kearny  298 
Studio  Phone,   Sutter   6968 
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A  continuous,  uni- 
form chain  of  boil- 
ing points  makes 
"Red  Crown"  de- 
pendable.  No  "mix- 
ture" can  give  the 
same  satisfactory 
results.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign  be- 
fore you  fill. 
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(California) 


University  of  California.  Mr.  Miller  is  the 
author  of  "Yeska,"  a  sombre  sketch  of  Rus- 
sian life  which  shows  atmosphere,  good  con- 
struction, and  power,  and  which  is  included 
in  the  present  programme  of  the  Little  The- 
atre.   

Cufran  Theatre. 

The  attraction  at  the  Curran  Theatre  start- 
ing Sunday  night,  March  9lh,  with  matinees 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  will  be  the  melo- 
dramatic success.  "The  Man  Who  Came 
Back,"  a  story  of  a  young  man's  checkered 
life  and  a  woman's  love,  based  on  the  popular 
story  by  John  Fleming  Wilson.  This  is  the 
original  William  A.  Brady  production. 

The  leading  male  role,  that  of  Henry  Pot- 
ter, will  be  enacted  by  Frank  Morgan.  Dor- 
othy Bernard  will  be  seen  as  Marcelle,  the  girl 
who  proves  how  far  a  woman  will  go  to  save 
the  man  she  loves. 

"The  Man  Who  Came  Back"  enjoyed  a  run 
of  fifty-seven  weeks  in  Xew  York,  twenty- 
three  weeks  in  Chicago,  nineteen  weeks  in 
Boston,  and  fourteen  weeks  in  Philadelphia. 
Prominent  in  the  cast  are  Clifford.  Dempsey, 
Margaret  Linden,  Paul  V.  Atherton.  Maud 
Campbell,  Harry  Sleight,  J.  Irving  Southard, 
Allen  Atwell,  and  Harry  Davies. 

Few  plays  possess  so  wide  and  diversified 
an  appeal  to  all  classes  of  playgoers  as  does 
this  deftly-told  tale  of  the  modern  prodigal 
and  the  girl  who  brings  about  his  regenera- 
tion. Turned  out  by  his  millionaire  father, 
young  Potter  decides  to  make  the  family  name 
known  all  over  the  world,  but  hardly  in  the 
way  his  father  desires.  He  goes  to  San 
Francisco,  where  in  a  cabaret  he  meets  Mar- 
celle, the  first  girl  who  has  ever  meant  any- 
thing to  him.  But,  true  to  type  and  not  realiz- 
ing that  Marcelle  is  different  from  other  girls 
he  has  known,  he  endeavors  to  make  a  com- 
pact with  her,  which  she,  hurt  beyond  expres- 
sion, rejects  and  leaves  him.  He  then  is 
shanghaied  and  is  next  found  in  an  opium 
den  in  China.  There  he  comes  face  to  face 
with  Marcelle,  now  a  drug  addict,  who  tells 
him  that  at  last  she  has  met  him  on  common 
ground.  Young  Potter  then  realizes  his  re- 
sponsibility for  her  condition  and  he  deter- 
mines to  save  her  and  himself.  They  have  a 
long  way  to  go  and  in  Hawaii  they  meet  an- 
other crisis,  but  they  finally  come  into  theii 
own.  

The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week 
another  new  show  and  one  of  the  best  in  its 
history. 

Yaleska  Suratt,  the  extreme  modiste, 
dancer,  singer,  motion-picture  vampire,  and 
other  such  diversified  talents  too  numerous  to 
catalogue  will  be  the  headline  attraction  and 
will  be  seen  in  one  of  the  most  dramatic  a^ 
well  as  tragic  playlets  ever  presented  to  vaude- 
ville audiences.  In  "The  Purple  Poppy,"  writ- 
ten for  her  by  Paul  M.  Potter  and  C.  V.  de 
Vonda,  Miss  Suratt  has  a  vehicle  that  permits 
her  within  a  short  space  of  time  to  thrill  and 
captivate  her  audience.  It  is  a  Russian 
tragedy  begun  abroad,  but  ended  here,  with  the 
scene  laid  in  a  private  dining-room  atop 
"Little  Italy,"  a  characteristic  Bohemian  res- 
taurant of  the  Greenwich  Village  in  New 
York.  With  William  H.  Turner,  Joseph 
Granby,  Joseph  Green,  Ralph  Delmore,  and 
Thomas  Hardy  supporting  her,  she  has  one 
of  the  best  companies  of  any  actress  in 
vaudeville. 

The    Original    Primrose    Four — Van,    Cant- 
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RPHFITM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

-  UliU  iT1  Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee   Ezcry   Day 

VALESKA  SURATT 

Presents  Herself   in 

"The  Purple  Poppy" 

Supported  by  a  Xew  York  Cast 
JOHN  E.  HVMER  and  Company,  presenting 
"Tom  Walker  in  Dixie":  GEORGE  McKAY 
and  OTTIE  ARDIN'E  in  'All  in  Fun";  THE 
ORIGINAL  PRIMROSE  FOUR,  1000  lbs.  of 
Harmony;  WALTERS  and  WALTERS,  tal- 
ented Ventriloquists:  EVEREST'S  NOVELTY 
CIRCUS:  ARTHUR  WANZER  and  MAY- 
BELLE  PALMER,  "She's  Hard  to  Get  Along 
With";  HEARST  WEEKLY;  "MAJOR" 
RHOADS,  "The  Street  Urchin." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  SI.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   .25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


ALCAZAR 

"'San  Francisco  Appreciates  the  A'cazar's 
early  showing  of  the  recent  Xew  Yurk  suc- 
cesses."— Examiner. 

This  Weok-"  NOT  WITH  MY  MONEY" 

Convulsing    Farce-Comedv    of    Financial 

Crookedness 

Week  Commencing  Next  Sunday  Matinee,  Mar.  9 

The  New  Alcazar  Company 

Walter  P. Richardson-  Belle  Bennett 
Firsl    Time   Here,   This   Season's   Xew   V,-rk   Hit 

"A  STITCH  IN  TIME" 

A  Romantic  Comedy  of  Exquisite  Charm 
Sutd»y  Mar.  16-"THE  UNKISSED  BRIDE  " 

A    Screaming    Farce    Packing    Eastern    Theatres 
Every    Night  Prices,  25c.    SGe,   75c.   SI 

Mats.  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 
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JASMINUM  GRAXDIFLORUM. 
Few  there  are  who  have  not  enjoyed  the 
charming  flowers  and  delightful  fragrance  of 
the  jasmines.  In  all,  we  have  some  ten  spe- 
cies more  or  less  common  in  California  and 
all  are  to  some  degree  fragrant  and  none  but 
bear  beautiful  flowers  and  attractive  foliage. 
They  are,  therefore,  in  constant  demand  for 
covering  arbors,  trellises,  or  to  grace  the  walls 
of  dwellings,  large  or  small.  The  flowers  are 
either  white  or  yellow,  the  whites  are  best  for 
odor  and  the  yellows  for  size  and  beauty  of 
flowers.  One  of  the  latter,  the  double-flower- 
ing primrose  jasmine,  from  China,  blooms 
most  profusely  in  midwinter,  at  a  time  when 
flowers  are  rare,  and  also  is  the  most  rapid  in 
growth,  a  vine  of  rare  value,  for  it  makes  a 
close  and  beautiful  mantle  for  any  place  or 
structure.  Grown  by  the  California  Nursery 
Company. 


well.  Murphy,  and  Gibner — whose  combined 
weight  is  1000  pounds,  is  probably  the  most 
pleasing  singing   quartet   in   vaudeville. 

Walter  and  Emily  Walters  are  exception- 
ally  gifted   ventriloquists. 

In  Everest's  Novelty  Circus  the  manager 
and  all  the  performers  are  monkeys,  whose 
eccentricities  and  aerial  feature  are  bewilder- 
ing but  interesting. 

Arthur  Wenzer  and  Maybelle  Palmer, 
clever  comedians,  will  appear  in  a  very  funny 
skit  entitled  "She's  Hard  to  Get  Along 
With." 

'"Major"  Rhoads  styles  himself  "The  Street 
Urchin"  of  vaudeville,  for  it  is  in  this  char- 
acterization that  he  succeeds  independently  of 
his  wonderful  playing  in  giving  a  charac- 
terization of  the  boy  who  fights  his  way  to  the 
top.  He  plays  the  violin  like  a  master  and 
the  critics  predict  for  him  a  brilliant  musical 
future. 

The  latest  series  of  the  Weekly  Motion 
Pictures,  in  which  the  Orpheum  patrons  take 
keen   interest,   will  be   exhibited. 

The  only  holdovers  in  the  extraordinary 
and  novel  bill  will  be  McKay  and  Ardine  in 
"All  in  Fun"  and  John  B.  Hymer  and  his 
company  in  "Tom  Walker  in  Dixie." 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mozart,  Schubert,  Weber.  Goldmark,  Bizet, 
Faure,  Moszkowski,  Berlioz,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco's Wallace  Sabin  will  be  the  composers 
represented  in  their  lighter  moods  on  the  pro- 
gramme evolved  for  the  seventh  "Pop"  con- 
cert of  the  complete  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  to  be  played  Sunday  after- 
noon, March  9th,  in  the  Curran  Theatre. 

The  programme  will  be  opened  by  the  over- 
ture to  Mozart's  "Don  Juan."  Schubert's 
Eighth  Symphony  is  certain  of  enthusiastic 
reception.  The  brilliant  violoncellist,  Horace 
Britt,  will  display  his  art  in  the  obligato  parts 
of  two  pieces  by  Faure,  "Berceuse"  and  "Ro- 
mance Without  Words."  The  "Sakuntala" 
overture,  by  Goldmark:  Weber's  "Invitation 
to  the  Dance,"  and  the  four  parts  of  Bizet's 
"L'Arlessiene"   suite  are  other  selections. 

Wallace  Sabin  will  contribute  a  "Horn 
Pipe"  to  the  programme.  This  composition  is 
one  of  the  numbers  from  the  incidental  music 
to  the  last  year's  Bohemian  Club  Foresl 
Play,  "The  Twilight  of  the  Kings."  The  pro- 
gramme for  the  seventh  "Pop"  will  be 
terminated  by  that  perennial  favorite,  the 
"Rakoczy"  march,  from  Berlioz'  "The  Damna- 
tion  of  Faust." 

Conductor  Hertz  has  arranged  a  melodious 
group  of  offerings  for  the  eighth  pair  of 
symphonies,  to  be  played  Friday  and  Sunday 
afternoons,  March  14th  and  16th,  in  the  Cur- 
ran. Louis  Persinger  will  play  Mozart's 
Sixth  Concerto  in  E  flat  major,  with  the  or- 
chestra.' Goldinark's  "Rustic  Wedding"  Sym- 
phony will  be  rendered  in  its  entirety  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years.  Weber's  overture 
to  "Der  Freiscluitz"  will  be  the  remaining 
Offering.  

Max  Rosen. 
San    Francisco"s  thousands   of   music   lovers 
who  are   in   evidence  whenever   a   star  of  the 
first     magnitude    appears    in     San     Francisco 


Stye  (gnlunt  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "  Small  Blacks  " 


have  been  slow  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  in 
young  Max  Rosen,  who  will  be  heard  in  re- 
cital at  the  Oakland  Auditorium  Theatre  next 
Tuesday  night  and  for  his  third  and  final  re- 
cital at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  next 
Wednesday  night,  they  have  one  of  the  great- 
est, if  the  youngest,  violinists  that  has  ever 
put  foot  on  our  shores.  Young  Rosen's  art 
is  so  well  appreciated  in  the  Eastern  cities 
that  nothing  but  capacity  houses  greet  his 
every  appearance.  He  triumphs  alike  in  re- 
cital and  as  soloist  with  the  great  symphony 
orchestras  and  more  than  once  symphony  au- 
diences have  broken  the  iron-clad  rule  of  "no 
encores"  and  demanded  that  Rosen  give  extra 
numbers.  That  our  critics  and  music  lovers 
who  went  into  ecstasies  of  delight  over  Rosen's 
playing  showed  good  judgment  is  proven  by 
a  glance  at  the  reams  of  splendid  notices 
given  Rosen  in  the  East. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  usual  places. 


John  McCormack. 
Music  lovers  of  Northern  California  are 
requested  by  Frank  W.  Healy,  under  whose 
auspices  John  McCormack  will  appear  here, 
to  make  note  of  the  fact  that  the  only  appear- 
ances of  this  great  Irish  tenor  in  Northern 
California  will  be  those  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium,  San  Francisco,  Sunday  after- 
noons, May  11th  and  18th.  Mr.  Healy  in- 
vites mail  orders  from  out-of-town  sub- 
scribers and  also  announces  the  fact  that 
tickets  for  both  of  these  concerts  are  now  on 
sale  at  the  usual  places. 


r-URRAN 

'^^     Ellis  and  Market 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.         Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last   time   Saturday  night— William  Faversham 
and    Ifaxine    Elliott 

Starting   Sunday   Night,    March    9 

WILLIAM  A.  ERADY  Presents 

The  Red-Blooded  Dramatic  Triumph 

"The  Man  Who  Came  Back" 

By  Jules   Eckert  Goodman 

Based   on    the    story   by   John    Fleming   Wilson' 

Nights  and  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $150 

BEST    SEATS    $1    WED.    MAT. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred Hertz. Conductor, 

Seventh  "POP"  Concert 

CURRAN  THEATRE,  Sunday  Aft.,  March  9,  at  2:30  Sharp 

Programme — Overture,  "Don  Juan,"  Mozart; 
"Unfinished"  Symphony,  Schubert;  "Invitation 
to  the  Dance."  Weber;  overture,  "Sakuntala," 
Goldmark;  "L'Arlessiene"  Suite,  Bizet;  "Horn 
Pipe."  Wallace  Sabin;  "Berceuse"  and  "Ro- 
mancc"  Tcello  obligati,  Horace  Britt),  Faure; 
"Serenade,"  Moskowski;  "Ragoczy"  March, 
Berlioz. 

Prices — 25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  daily;  at  theatre  from  10 
a.  m.  on  concert  days  only. 

Next — March  14-16.  Sth  Pair  Symphonies 
(Louis   Persinger,  soloist). 


MUSIC  LOVERS.  ATTENTION": 

TELL  EVERBODY 

Third    and    Final    Violin    Recital    of    the    Truly 

Wonderful 

Max    R  ose  n 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 
Next  Wedn-sday  at  8: 1 3  p.  m. 
(Rosen   in    Oakland   next    Tuesday) 
Excellent    programmes    includes    Tschaikowsky 
and  dozen   smaller  melodious   master- 
pieces. 
Tickets  at  usual  places 
$1,   51.50.  $2—1000  Seats  at  $1 


■ 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March  8.  191! 


VANITY  FAIR. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  call  upon  the  peace 
conference,  perhaps  even  upon  the  League  of 
Nations,  to  settle  this  mater  of  the  entente 
.-  between  "American  soldier?  and  Ger- 
man crisis.  On  the  face  of  it  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  a  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment to  forbid  any  soldier  to  talk  to  any 
sirl.  Soldiers  always  talk  to  girls.  It  is  the 
military  way.  the  way  they  have  in  the  army. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  300.0C0  Amer- 
soldiers  in  Germany  keeping  watch  on 
the  Rhine,  and  also  on  the  Rhine  maidens. 
We  may  assume  that  there  are  300.000  Rhine 
maidens  keeping  watch  on  the  American  sol- 
diers. We  have  observed  a  disposition  of 
nature  to  maintain  a  certain  equilibrium  in 
such  matters.  Now  the  American  soldiers 
were  forbidden  to  fraternize  with  the  German 
girls,  but  it  seems  that  we  must  have  a  defini- 
tion of  terms.  What  is  fraternization^  To 
fraternize,  strictly  speaking,  is  to  cultivate 
the  relations  of  a  brother,  and  the  American 
soldier,  caught  hi  flagrante  delicto,  denied 
that  there  was  anything  brotherly  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  German  girl.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Brotherly  was  by  no  means  the  term 
that  he  would  employ.  The  officers,  on  the 
other  hand,  hold  that  any  kind  of  communica- 
tion or  conversation  is  fraternization,  and  the 
officers  invariably  get  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  curious  part  of  the  thing  is  that 
the  French,  who  are  stationed  at  Mayence,  do 
not  consider  that  conversation  is  fraterniza- 
tion. They  allow  their  soldier^  to  commune 
with  the  German  girls  freely,  and  on  the  re- 
markable theory  that  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  talk  about  any  serious  matter,  any  mat- 
ter subversive  to  loyalty',  with  a  girl.  A 
French  official  explains  the  matter  I 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times.  He 
says:  "Talking  to  a  German  girl  is  like 
drinking  a  bottle  of  German  wine,  and  drink- 
ing a  bottle  of  German  wine  is  not  fraterniza- 
tion." As  a  result  we  find  that  all  the  Ger- 
man girls  at  Mayence  may  talk  to  soldiers  as 
much  as  they  please,  but  the  German  girls  at 
Coblenz  must  hold  their  tongues  when  sol- 
diers are  around.  They  may  be  seen,  but  not 
heard. 

There  is  a  young  lieutenant,  says  the  Times 
correspondent,  freshly  shaved,  feeling  at  peace 
■with  the  world  and  with  an  afternoon  off. 
He  passes  a  pretty  girl  and  she  smiles  at 
him.  Girls  do.  even  in  San  Francisco.  Now 
what  line  of  strategy  ought  the  lieutenant  to 
follow?  If  he  returns  the  smile  or  stops  to 
comment  on  the  staie  of  the  weather  he  will 
probably  find  himself  before  a  court-martial. 
Or  perhaps  he  drops  into  a  tea  room,  and  a 
girl  at  the  next  table  smiles  on  him  invitingly. 
To  demand  of  him  a  cold  and  rigid  demeanor 
seems  to  be  laying  an  undue  strain  upon  hu- 
man nature.  But  it  is  the  cold  and  rigid  de- 
meanor or  the  court-martial  between  which 
our  lieutenant   must   choose. 

A  soldier  who  is  seen  on  the  street  with  a 


girl  is  liable  to  be  asked  if  the  girl  is  Ameri- 
can. If  she  is  German,  then  there  is  trouble. 
But  of  course  the  higher  officers  may  talk  to 
the  German  girls  because  the  military  police 
know  better  than  to  interfere. 

The  same  correspondent  tells  a  story  of  a 
colonel  the  chief  of  staff  of  an  American  di- 
vision, who  planned  a  dance.  Near  his  head- 
quarters stood  an  old  monastery  which  would 
make  a  fine  hall  for  the  purpose.  The  colonel 
went  to  the  abbot  and  told  him  that  the  Amer- 
ican officers  would  like  to  use  his  hall  for  a 
dance. 

''How  many  officers  will  there  be?"  asked 
the    abbot, 

•'About  a  hundred  and  fifty,"  replied  the 
colonel. 

"The  Americans  are  welcome  to  the  hall" 
said  the  abbot,  "and  I  will  provide  150  pretty- 
girls  from  the  Rheinland." 

"When  the  colonel  explained  that  the  of- 
ficers would  bring  their  own  girls,  American 
girls,  the  abbot  hesitated  and  said  he  would 
have  to  refer  the  matter  to  his  bishop.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  the  American  officer 
who  summoned  the  burgomeister  and  asked 
him  to  supply  fifty  girls  for  a  dance.  When 
the  authorities  heard  of  it  the  officer  was  re- 
lieved of  his  duty. 

It  is  a  little  hard  upon  the  men  and  per- 
haps it  is  equally  hard  upon  the  girls,  but 
the  authorities  have  the  rights  of  it,  French 
soldiers  are  not  likely  to  be  susceptible  to 
the  Teutonic  wiles.  Flirtations  will  not  be 
more  than  skin  deep.  National  feeling  runs 
too  high  for  that.  The  Germans  are  their 
hereditary  enemies.  But  the  American  sol- 
dier comes  from  a  far  distant  land.  He  has 
no  hereditary  enemies.  He  has  no  enemies 
at  all  until  they  have  been  pointed  out  to  him. 
and  while  his  loyalty  will  not  be  endangered 
by  a  flirtation  it  is  just  as  well  to  avoid  the 
sentiment  that  may  carry  the  best  of  us  off 
our  feet.     At  least  we  have  been  told  so. 


Let  us  not  be  too  severe  on  the  French 
shopkeeper  who  makes  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  and  who  assumes  that  every'  American 
soldier  is  a  millionaire  very  much  disguised. 
A  correspondent  of  an  Eastern  newspaper 
gives  us  a  timely  reminder  that  we  did  the 
same  thing  when  the  situations  were  reversed. 
The  Count  de  Fersen,  companion  of  Lafayette, 
came  over  here  with  Rochambeau,  and  in  1782 
we  find  him  writing  to  his  father  and  giving 
an  account  of  his  impressions.  He  says: 
"They  fleece  us  pitilessly,  the  price  of  every- 
thing is  exorbitant:  in  all  the  dealings  thai 
we  have  with  them  they  treat  us  more  like 
enemies  than  friends.  Their  cupidity  is  un- 
equaled :  money  is  their  god ;  virtue,  honor, 
seem  nothing  to  them,  compared  to  the  pre- 
cious metal.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no 
estimable  people  whose  character  is  equally 
noble  and  generous — there  are  many  :  but  I 
speak  of  the  nation  in  general." 

The  love  of  money,  says  the  Count  de 
Fersen     elsewhere,     was     the     national     vice. 


"Money,"  he  says  of  the  American  people,  "is 
the  prime  mover  of  all  their  actions;  they 
think  only  of  means  to  gain  it;  each  is  for 
himself,  and  none  is  for  the  public  good.  The 
inhabitants  along  the  coast,  even  the  best 
Whigs,  carry  provisions  of  all  kinds  to  the 
English  fleet  which  is  anchored  in  Gardiner's 
Bay,  and  that  because  the  English  pay  them 
well." 

Human  nature  seems  to  be  very  much  alike 
all  over  the  world,  and  at  all  times.  For 
which  reason,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  let  us 
be  charitable  and  long-suffering.  The  French 
peasant  who  values  an  egg  at  20  cents  has 
never  heard  of  the  bitter  complaint  of  Count 
de  Fersen,  but  perhaps  the  said  peasant  is 
doing  no  more  than  cancel  a  debt.  Let  us  call 
it  square. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says  that  Mme. 
Foch  is  a  quiet,  calm,  cozy,  determined  old 
lady,  who  acknowledges  no  commander-in- 
chief.  She  supports  the  marshal  when  he  is 
working  under  pressure  and  lets  him  have  his 
way.  But  when  pressure  is  relaxed  she  per- 
mits of  rjo  irregularities.  After  peace  was 
signed  the  marshal  WaS  engrossed  in  negotia- 
tions and  was  frequently  late  for  lunch.  He 
does  not  like  being  late  for  lunch,  but  Mme. 
Marshal  likes  it  still  less.  In  the  middle  of 
an  important  but  prolonged  conference  with 
the  Allied  representatives  Mme.  Foch  sent  in 
a  message  to  say  that  Mme.  la  Marechale 
would  await  the  Marechal  for  lunch  no  longer. 

A  London  newspaper  tells  us  that  Mrs.  Wil- 
son refused  to  curtsej-  to  the  queen.  The 
queen  still  lives. 

Some  curious  minds  seem  to  suppose  that 
any  social  formality  that  happens  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  their  own  must  therefore  be  de- 
rogatory to  what  they  mistake  for  their  dig- 
nity-. There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
a  curtsey  and  a  bow,  and  presumably  Mrs. 
Wilson  would  have  no  objection  to  the  con- 
ventional bow  of  decent  society.  There  are 
countries  where  people  remove  their  hats  in 
order  to  show  respect.  There  are  other  coun- 
tries where  they  remove  their  boots,  and  for 
all  we  know  to  the  contrary  there  may  be 
other  countries  where  they  remove  their  shirts. 
Beinj  in  Rome,  the  wise  man.  the  polite  man, 
does  what  the  Romans  do.  There  is  nothing 
that  he  will  not  do  to  avoid  being  conspicu- 
ous. To  be  conspicuous  is  the  crowning  vul- 
garity- of  weak  minds.  If  it  is  undemocratic 
to  curtsey  it  is  equally  undemocratic  to  bow. 
They  are  variations  of  the  same  posture,  and 
the  curtsey  is  much  the  more  graceful  of  the 
two.  But  to  curtsey  prettily  is  quite  a  dif- 
ficult art.  There  are  forms  of  the  human  ar- 
chitecture that  make  the  curtsey  almost  an 
impossibility.  But  why  any  one  should  sup- 
i  pose  it  to  be  undemocratic  it  is  past  the  wit 
of  man  to  comprehend. 


FIGHTING  AIR  RAIDS. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  London's  defense 
against  air  raids  is  now  revealed,  that  is  in 
print.  It  was  too  big  and  prominent  a  "se- 
cret" to  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people — those  big 
"sausage"  balloons  high  in  the  sky,  with  huge 
nets  suspended  from  them,  but  they  were  non- 
existent, or  supposed  to  be,  so  far  as  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  were  concerned. 

Now  that  there  is  no  more  danger  of  air 
raids  on  London  it  is  permissible  to  do 
more  than  mention  the  great  screens  of  nets 
which  were  suspended  around  the  city-  to  keep 
off  the  Gothas.  They  were  not  nets  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  At  first  they  were  really 
strings  suspended  at  a  certain  height  from 
balloons,  so  that  if  a  raider  happened  to  come 
against  them  his  machine  became  entangled 
and  disabled   and  brought   to   earth. 

The  first  nets  were  very  crude  and  not  of 
much  reliability.  Their  height  was  too  low, 
and  the  time  taken  in  raising  them  when  a 
raid  was  signaled  was  too  great.  The  sus- 
pending balloons  were  also  too  likely  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  British  barrage  fire. 

Latterly,  however,  they  were  greatly  im- 
proved. The  balloons  soared  to  a  height  too 
great  to  be  surmounted  by  the  raiders  and  too 
high  to  be  reached  by  shrapnel.  The  sus- 
pended network  was  of  thin  high-tensile  steel, 
so  that  if  any  part  of  an  airplane  came  in 
contact  with  it  the  part  was  sheared  clean 
off.  If  the  war  had  gone  on  it  is  probable 
that  London  would  have  been  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  this  defensive  network. 


A  process  has  been  discovered  by  which 
leather  scrap  can  be  converted  into  a  valuable 
nitrogeneous  fertilizer. 


The  Board  of  Health  Claims  the  Spanish  Influenza 
Epidemic  Is  liable  to  Break  Out  Anew 

PREVENTATIVE  MEASURES  AGAINST  "THREE  DAY  FEVER,"  "THE  FLU,"  "THE  GRIP" 


Keep  away  from  the  cougher,  sneezer  or  spitter  who  does  not  use  a  handkerchief. 
Keep  out  of  crowds  whenever  possible.  Don't  use  dishes  or  towels  which  have  been  used 
by  others  until  they  have  been  washed  in  boiling  water.  Don't  put  your  lips  against  the 
telephone  mouthpiece  and  don't  put  into  your  mouth  pencil  or  any  other  article  that  has 
been  used  by  another.  Keep  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight  as  much  as  possible  and  wear 
sufficient  clothing  to  keep  warm.  Sleep  in  a  well  ventilated  room  under  plenty  of  bed 
clothes.  Walk  instead  of  using  the  street  car  whenever  your  journey  is  a  short  one.  Be 
temperate  in  eating  and  observe  the  ordinary  rules  of  hygiene.  Wash  your  hands  and 
face  immediately  upon  reaching  your  home  and  change  your  clothes  if  possible  before 
mingling  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  Keep  your  bowels  in  good  order.  It  is  very  es- 
sential that  this  last  order  be  carried  out.  If  necessary  use  a  good  laxative  such  as  laxcarin. 

CURATIVE  MEASURES: 

Go  to  bed  upon  the  first  indication  of  illness  and  call  a  doctor.  Take  a  good  laxative 
— two  laxcarin  tablets  if  necessary.  The  sick  person  should  have  a  room  by  himself. .  Care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  sick  person  cough,  sneeze  or  expectorate  in  gauze  or  tissue 
paper, which  should  be  burned  at  once.  Persons  handling  this  gauze  or  tissue  paper  should 
wash  their  hands  after  each  attention.  Patent  medicines  should  be  avoided.  Nothing  but 
a  good  laxative  should  be  taken  before  the  doctor  arrives.  Take  a  laxcarin  tablet.  The 
patient's  room  should  be  kept  well  ventilated;  care  should  be  taken  that  no  draft  strikes 
him.  Visitors  should  be  kept  from  the  sick  room.  The  patient  should  remain  in  bed  long 
enough  after  the  fever  has  subsided  so  that  he  will  be  in  no  danger  of  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia.   The  bowels  must  be  kept  moving — use  Laxcarin. 

Laxcarin  is  sold  by  the  Laxcarin  Products  Co.,  Dept.  "E-43,"  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
Price  per  box  one  dollar;  full  treatment— six  boxes,  five  dollars.  Will  be  sent  post  paid 
upon  receipt  of  cash,  money  order  or  stamps.     Substitutes  must  be  refused. 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  —  learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  **  JAPAN  "  regularly. 

Address  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  308.  625  Market  St.   :   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour.  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Anseles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Porta 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU.  JAPAN,  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 

AMERICAN"   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 

NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"COLUSA" 

"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

PANAMA.  SOUTH    AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Foil    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California  Street    -     -    Phone  Sutter  3SO0 

San  Francisco.   Cai. 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  middle-aged  man  was  examining  the 
phonograph  record  catalogue  in  a  Kansas  City 
store  recently.  "Why  is  this  opery  called 
'Samson  et  Dalila?'"  he  asked.  "As  I  recol- 
lect the   story,    Dalila  darn  near   et   Samson. ,! 


The  head  of  the  government  departmental 
office  was  reproving  a  subordinate  for  having 
written  an  insufficiently  clear  letter.  "He  who 
does  not  make  himself  understood,"  thundered 
the  chief,  "is  a  fool.  Do  you  understand  me, 
eh  ?"     "No,   sir." 


An  actor-manager  of  Continental  experience 
had  taken  down  to  dinner  a  lady,  a  stranger 
to  him,  and  indeed  a  nouveau  riche,  who  had 
recently  returned  from  France.  "And  what 
did  you  most  enjoy  in  France,  madam?"  he  in- 
quired. "Well,  I  think  it  was  the  French 
pheasants  singing  the  Mayonnaise." 


The  minister  was  fi  lling  in  the  marriage 
certificate.  "Let  me  see,"  he  murmured  to  the 
bride,  as  he  came  to  the  date,  "this  is  the 
7th,  isn't  it?"  She  flushed  hotly.  The  im- 
pertinence of  the  man !  She  stammered. 
Then  she  found  tongue.  "No,"  she  answered, 
sharply  ;  "it's  not  the  seventh  !  This  is  onlj 
my    fourth  !" 


Just  before   they  arrived   in    San   Francisco 
the  "Grizzlies"  listened  to  a  little  lecture  from 


L  A  X  C  A  R  I  N 

FOR  ACID  STOMACH 

L  A  X  C  A  R  I  N 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


L  A  X  C  A  R  I  N 

FOR  CONSTIPATION 

L  A  X  C  A  R  I  N 

FOR   HEART    PALPITATION 

L  A  X  C  A  R  I  N 

FOR  DIZZINESS 

L  A  X  C  A  R  I  N 

FOR  HEARTBURN 

L  A  X  C  A  R  I  N 

STOP  STOMACH  TROUBLE 

L  A  X  C  A  R  I  N 

FOR  BELCHING  AFTER  EATING 

L  A  X  C  A  R  I  N 

FOR  SICK  HEADACHE 

L  A  R  C  A  R  I  N 

FOR  ALL   STOMACH  MISERY 

L  A  X  C  A  R  I  N 

Is  a  remedy  for  the  permanent  relief  of 
all  kinds  of  stomach  trouble.  Helps  digest 
and  assimilate  your  food,  giving  you  good, 
rich  blood,  neutralizes  the  excessive  acids, 
which  causes  that  miserable,  sour,  gassy, 
bloated  feeling  after  eating,  nervous  indiges- 
tion, belching,  etc.,  relieves  you  of  constipa- 
tion, giving  a  freedom  of  action  of  the 
nerves,  and  proper  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Contains  no  harmful  drug,  no  alcohol. 

Prompt  results  in  case  of  long  standing, 
when  everything  else  you  have  tried  has 
failed.  One  box  will  convince  you  of  its 
merits. 

Sold  by  the 

LAXCARIN  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Price   One    Dollar. 

Dept.  "E-43"  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Colonel  Mullally,  during  which  he  said,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eyes:  "Boys,  if  you're  look- 
ing for  good  cooks  to  marry,  my  advice  is  that 
you  pick  out  homely  girls.  My  observation  is 
that  as  a  rule  all  that  the  pretty  girls  know 
about  dough  is  how  to  spend  it." 


Efficiency  is  an  admirable  quality,  but  it  can 
be  overdone,  according  to  Representative  M. 
Clyde  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania.  "Last  election 
day,"  Mr.  Kelly  explains,  "the  city  editor  of 
my  newspaper  in  Braddock  sent  his  best  re- 
porter out  to  learn  if  the  saloons  were  open  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  Four  days  later  he  re- 
turned and  reported:     'They  were.'" 


All  who  have  visited  Epsom,  England,  have 
seen  the  big  gates  on  which  are  perched  two 
stone  dogs.  An  American  officer  saw  them 
recently  for  the  first  time.  He  approached 
a  native  with  a  joke  on  his  lips,  expecting  to 
see  it  fall  flat.  "When  do  they  feed  these 
dogs  ?"  he  asked.  "Every  time  they  bark,' 
said  the  Epsomite,  and  now  this  particular 
American  is  more  of  an  admirer  of  English- 
men than  ever. 


The  teacher  was  trying  to  illustrate  the  out- 
come of  laziness  and  idleness.  He  drew  a 
terrible  picture  of  the  habitual  loafer,  the 
man  who  hates  work,  and  his  ultimate  fate. 
"Now,  Charlie,"  he  continued  to  a  little  boy 
who  had  been  looking  out  of  the  window,  and 
whose  mind  was  far  from  the  lesson  of  the 
hour,  "tell  me  who  is  the  wretched,  miserable 
individual  who  gets  clothes,  food,  and  lodging, 
and  gives  nothing  in  return?"  Charlie's  face 
glowed.     "Please,  sir,"  he  replied,  "the  baby." 


Apropos  of  Zeebrugge,  Captain  Beeman  told 
this  story  in  one  of  his  addresses  during  his 
Pennsylvania  campaign  for  a  better  under- 
standing between  Britain  and  America.  A 
Yank  and  a  Tommy  thrown  together  in  France 
were  vying  with  each  other  in  telling  tall 
stories.  "I  saw  500  Germans  drowned  in 
Champagne,"  said  the  American.  "That's 
nothing,"  Tommy  answered.  "At  Zeebrugge 
there  were  three  German  submarines  sunk  in 
port. 


A  young  American  soldier,  who  was  married 
just  before  sailing,  was  so  fired  with  patriot- 
ism that  he  was  certain  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  heroic  before 
the  war  came  to  an  end.  He  mentioned  this 
in  a  letter  to  wifey,  and  told  her  he  hoped  to 
bring  her  the  Croix  de  Guerre  from  France. 
But  the  youthful  patriot  received  this  reply 
from  his  better  half:  "It's  so  sweet  of  you, 
dear,  to  offer  to  bring  me  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
you  mentioned,  but  if  it's  just  the  same  to 
you,   I'd  rather  have  a  hat  from  Paris." 


there.  Green  is  a  sacred  color  with  us,  so  ] 
am  obliged  to  hop  from  rose  to  rose.  It  is 
good  exercise,  but  rather  fatiguing." 


Robert  Chambers  was  made  much  of  by  two 
ladies  who  by  chance  were  traveling  with  him. 
Thier  eulogies  and  hero  worship  greatly  bored 
the  man,  and  he  longed  for  a  way  to  escape 
them.  At  last  the  train  entered  a  tunnel  and 
lifting  his  hand  he  kissed  it  resoundingly.  A 
moment  later  as  they  emerged  into  daylight 
he  said :  "Ladies — I  don't  know  which  of  you 
it  was — but  I  thank  you  just  the  same — it  is  a 
long  time  since  I  have  been  kissed  so — er 
spontaneously."  A  chill  silence  met  his  words 
and  no  objections  were  offered  when  he 
strolled  away  to  the  smoker. 


While  waiting  for  his  examination  an  Ari- 
zona miner  who  had  answered  the  draft  call 
had  imbibed,  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  and  in 
consequence  when  he  faced  the  doctor  he  was 
more  or  less  inebriated  and  feeling  decidedly 
convivial.  "You've  been  drinking,"  asserted 
the  doctor  angrily,  when  on  asking  for  the 
man's  ticket,  the  latter  took  the  extended  hand 
and  shook  it  warmly.  "Have  you  got  a  bottle 
on  you  now  ?"  "Sorry  I  aint,  doc,"  replied  the 
man,  much  to  the  physician's  surprise,  "but 
if  I  did  have  one  you  sure  would  be  welcome 
to  a  drink." 


The  late  John  Morgan  Richards,  known  to 
fame  as  the  father  of  John  Oliver  Hobbs  and 
also  as  the  largest  patent  medicine  advertiser 
of  the  last  generation,  always  hated  doctors, 
but  during  the  flu  epidemic  of  1889  he  was 
forced  to  call  in  a  fashionable  London  doc- 
tor. Several  months  afterwards  he  met  the 
physician  on  the  street  and  said:  "Doctor,  1 
was  reading  the  other  day  that  you  medicos 
had  abandoned  bleeding."  "Oh,  yes,"  said 
the  doctor,  "we  haven't  done  any  bleeding  for 
over  a  hundred  years."  Richards  took  out  his 
wallet.  "Surely  then,  doctor,  you  must  have 
made  a  mistake  in  my  bill." 


Secretary  of  State  Lansing  tells  of  a  Per- 
sian diplomat  who  came  to  America  on  a  spe- 
cial mission.  Among  those  who  entertained 
him  was  a  certain  wealthy  man  who  invited 
the  Persian  to  his  country  home.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  guest's  arrival  the  host  visited  him 
in  his  apartments  and  was  astonished  to  see 
him  hopping  about  the  floor  in  the  strangest 
way  imaginable.  The  host  ventured  to  ask 
the  reason  for  the  curious  antics,  to  which 
the  Persian  replied:  "You  see,  this  carpet  is 
green,    with    pink    roses    scattered    here    and 


"You  look  like  a  fool,"  thundered  the  dis- 
gusted man  to  his  son  just  returned  from  col- 
lege. "More  and  more  like  a  conceited,  hare- 
brained, helpless  fool  every  year."  Just  then 
an  acquaintance  of  the  old  gentleman  entered 
the  office  and  saw  the  youth.  "Halloa,  Charlie, 
back,  eh  ?"  exclaimed  the  visitor.  "You're 
looking  more  and  more  like  your  father  every 
year."  "Yes,"  said  Charlie,  "that's  what  the 
governor's  just  been   telling  me." 


"It  was  the  American  impetuosity  that 
helped  win  the  war,"  says  General  March. 
"Only  the  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  brother  officer  recounting  an  incident  that 
explains  the  spirit  with  which  our  boys 
cleaned  up  over  there.  Seems  that  during  an 
advance  one  of  our  companies  got  way  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  line  and  was  in  danger  of 
enfilade  fire  from  the  German  machine  gun. 
A  major  galloped  up  and  demanded  of  the 
captain,  'Why  in  hell  don't  you  hold  your 
men  back?  Can't  you  see  the  risk  you're  run- 
ning?' 'Yes,  sir,'  admitted  the  captain,  'but 
how  can  I  hold  them  back  when  the  whole 
German  army  can't?'" 


A  good  story  of  a  clever  young  lawyer  called 
in  to  defend  a  man  accused  of  housebreaking 
is  going  the  rounds.  "Your  honor,"  said  the 
lawyer,  "I  submit  that  my  client  did  not  break 
into  the  house  at  all.  He  found  the  parlor 
window  open,  inserted  his  right  arm,  and  re- 
moved a  few  trifling  articles.  Now,  my 
client's  arm  is  not  himself,  and  I  fail  to  see 
how  you  can  punish  him  for  an  offense  com- 
mitted only  by  one  of  his  limbs."  "That  ar 
gument,"  said  the  judge,  "is  very  well  put. 
Following  it  logically,  I  sentence  the  prisoner's 
arm  to  one  year's  imprisonment.  He  can 
accompany  it  or  not,  just  as  he  chooses." 
The  prisoner  calmly  unscrewed  his  cork  arm 
and  leaving  it  in  the  dock  walked  out. 


The  Swedes  are  often  said  to  be  not  an 
emotional  race.  Sven  was  nursing  the  logs 
down  the  incline  leading  to  the  big  saw  in 
the  mill.  The  superintendent  passed  that  way. 
"This  ban  too  much  vark  for  one  man,"  Sven 
told  him.  "I  need  help."  "All  right,"  re- 
plied the  superintendent.  "I'll  send  John  down 
here  to  help  you."  An  hour  passed.  The 
superintendent  again  passed  that  way.  Sven 
had  the  same  complaint.  "This  ban  too  much 
vark  for  one  man."  "Why,  I  sent  John  to 
help  you,"  said  the  superintendent.  "Where 
is  he?"  "Oh,  Yohn — oh,  he  aint  been  here 
for  qvite  a  while."  "Where  did  he  go  ?" 
"Oh,  he  vent  down  between  two  logs.  I  tank 
he  qvit  his  yob." 


Secretary  of  War  Baker  was  discussing  the 
critics  who  say  there  is  too  much  red  tape, 
routine,  and  form  in  present  army  life.  "May- 
be it  is  overdone  a  little  bit,"  admitted  the 
secretary,  "but  every  bit  of  army  life  and 
procedure  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  neces- 
sity. For  example,  we  have  certain  concise 
and  stated  rules  for  reporting  battles,  etc., 
which  has  reduced  this  almost  to  a  code. 
No  more  do  you  find  reports  such  as  I  ran 
across  in  the  Civil  War  archives  one  day. 
This  report  concerning  the  capturing  of  a 
rebel  battalion  by  a  battalion  of  Union  troops, 
and  the  major,  in  detailing  the  engagement, 
wrote  as  follows :  'Our  left  was  trying  to 
move  around  the  rebel  right,  but  the  rebel 
right  was  also  moving  around  our  left. 
When  the  left  of  the  rebel  right  moved  around 
the  right  of  our  left,  what  was  left  of  the 
rebel  right  was  right  where  our  right  had  just 
left.  So  when  the  rebel  right's  left  was  left 
right  where  our  right  had  left,  our  right  was 
left  right  left  of  their  right  and  that's  how  it 
happened.' " 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Farmerette. 
Behold    the    gentle    farmerette. 

The    well-known   war   to   win, 
Arrayed    like    Solomon,   and   yet 

Toils  not,    nor  does*  she  spin. 

'Tis   not   because   she   shirks   the   toil, 

Dear,    no  I      She    will    avow 
That  she  just  loves   to  plow  the  soil. 

But  hates  to  soil  the  plow. 

Her   martial    conversation   leans 

To  gardens,  in  a  row. 
She  grows  quite  warlike   talking  beans, 

To   make   the  beanstalk  grow. 

She  scorns  the  stackers,  those  who  shirk, 

For   labor   teaches   thrift. 
And  does  not  shift  her  eight  hours'  work, 
•  But  works  her  eight-hour  shift. 

She  proudly  claims  her  labors  bore 
The    fruits  of  work  well  done. 

Her  one-piece  jumper  won  that  war, 
Because  she  wore  that  one. 

No    failure    she,    we   all   agree, 

In  spite  of  all  the   chaff, 
She  might  not  raise  the  crops,  but  she 

Could  always  raise  a  laugh. 

— Sam   S.    Stitison,   in   Life. 


Some  Indian  Ghosts 
Among  the  most  appalling  spooks  that 
haunt  the  Iroquois  is  a  carnivorous  ghost  that 
feeds  on  men.  Echo,  in  their  belief,  is  a 
phantom  that  repeats  their  words  mockingly 
among  the  hills.  Particularly  malevolent  are 
certain  huge  heads  without  bodies,  that  go 
flying  about.  Formerly  there  dwelt  under 
Niagara  Falls  a  gigantic  snake,  which  now 
and  then  would  make  its  way  to  an  Indian 
village  and  coil  itself  around  the  town.  It 
swallowed  the  people  and  made  itself  further 
obnoxious  by  poisoning  the  springs  and  wells 
with  its  spittle.  The  Hiwasse  River,  in  the 
Southern  Allegheny  region,  is  infested  by  an 
enormous  leech.  Occasionally  a  certain  ledge 
of  rock  is  exposed  when  the  water  is  low,  so 
that  people  are  tempted  to  cross  over  it.  Any- 
body who  tries  to  do  so,  however,  is  inevitably 
seized  and  sucked  down.  Near  the  head  of 
the  Savannah  River  are  the  famous  Talulu 
Falls.  It  has  been  well  known  for  centuries 
that  the  Thunder  spirit  lives  beneath  these 
falls,  and  its  roaring  may  at  any  time  be 
heard  in  the  noise  of  the  cataract.  One  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  southeast  of  Death  Valley 
in  California  is  Dead  Mountain,  which  is  the 
abode  of  multitudes  of  ghosts.  At  all  events 
the  Indians  so  believe,  though  when  one  ap- 
proaches the  mountain  one  perceives  that  the 
spooks  are  merely  broken  and  precipitous 
rocks  shining  white  in  the  sun. 


Willie — Paw,  what  is  the  breath  of  sus- 
picion? Paw — The  one  that  has  cloves  on  it 
my  son. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Walters  Surgical  Company 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and  Sick  Room  Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supplies 
393  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  401 7 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Offices 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Alaska  Commercial  BIdg. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Higgins  BIdg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD.  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  Bay.  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  S:  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  Wbite  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLSALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 
230  California  So>et  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sullei  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

3 1 2  C  Iifornia  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The  Paper  used  in  printing  the  Argonaut  is  furnished  by  us 

C.-iLIFORXIA-S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124  First   Street,   corner   Minna, 

San    Francisco 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

of  Hartford 

E  s  I  a  b  1  i  s  h  e  d     IS50 

Pacific  Department 

369  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.SMITH.  Manager 

FREDX  S  DICK.  Assistant  Manager 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  tbe  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
ire  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for    circular    and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York    City 
Branches — London,   Pans,    Berlin,   Sydney. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip 
A.  chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   iound   in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith  and 
Lieutenant-Commander  Alfred  Montgomery,  U.  S. 
N.,  was  solemnized  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Francis 
Smith,  in  Piedmont.  Miss  Libby  Smith  attended 
her  sister  as  maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids 
were  the  Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger.  Major 
Edward  Montgomery,  U.  S.  A.,  was  the  best  man 
and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Fenwick  Smith,  Lieu- 
tenant John  Lusk,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Loder,  U.  S.  N-,  and  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander John  Wilbur,  U.  S.  N.  Mrs.  Montgomery 
is  the  niece  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger. 
Among  the  guests  at  the  wedding  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Athearn  Folger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger, 
Dr.  Herbert  Moffitt  and  Mrs.  Moffitt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Moffitt,  Dr.  Herbert  Allen  and  Mrs. 
Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens,  Mr.  and 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucius 
Norris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Mrs. 
James  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Encarnacion  Mejia,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Betty  George,  Miss 
Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  Elvira 
Mejia,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Sally  Havens, 
Miss  Cecile  Brooks,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Con- 
stance Hart,  Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels,  Mr.  Clark  Crocker,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Oral  Goldarcena,  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  and  Mr 
Charles  Tuttle. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  entertained  at  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  on  Broadway,  compliment- 
ing Mrs.  David  le  Breton.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Athearn  Folger,  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  Mrs. 
Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin,  Mrs.  William  Le  Boy- 
teaux,  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mrs.  William  Kuhn, 
Mrs.  Harry  Mendell,  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge,  Mrs. 
Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Mrs. 
Francis  Loomis,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  Miss  Laura 
McKinstry,  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Langhorne  were  dinner 
hosts  of  Friday  evening,  their  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  James  Parker  and  Mrs.  Parker,  and 
Miss   Marjorie  Josselyn. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  entertained  a  group  of  guests 
at  luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mrs.  Norris  Davis  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  honor  of  Miss  Olivia 
Pillsbury.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Horace  Pills- 
bury,  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Eddy,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith, 
Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow, 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray, 
Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  and  Miss 
Josephine    Grant. 

Baroness  Jan  Carel  Van  Eck  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street,  com- 
plimenting Mrs.  William  Meischke-Smith.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  Rudolph  Schilling,  Mrs. 
Christian  Miller,  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  Effing- 
ham Sutton,  Mrs.  George  Lyman,  Mrs.  Duval 
Moore,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Muriel  Barne- 
son,   and    Miss   Janet    Coleman. 

Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray  was  the  guest  of 
honor    at    a    dinner-dance    given    last    Wednesday 


evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray. 
Those  in  the  pany  included  Miss  Helen  St. 
Goar  Miss  Eiena  Eyre,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macon- 
drav'  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Mr.  Harris  Carrigan,  Mr. 
Orel  Golrlarceun,  Major  Joseph  Treat,  and  Mr.  II. 
L.    Hill. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt  entertained  a  group  oi 
friends  at  luncheon  last  Thursday  in  compliment 
to    Mrs.    William    Porter. 

Mrs  Arthur  Geissler  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  over  which  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller 
presided  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  gave  a  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurancc 
Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Miss  Jennie 
Blair,    and    Mr.    John    Zeile. 

The  Mardi  Gras  Ball  was  held  Tuesday  at  the 
Exposition  Auditorium  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  A  number  of  dinners  were  given 
preceding  the  affair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrman  gave  a  dinner 
a  few  evenings  ago  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Frank, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Simon  Scheeline,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Heller,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  Mr.  Sigmund 
Heller,   and  Mr.    I.   W.  Hellman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  and  Mr.  Prescott 
Scott  entertained  at  dinner  last  Thursday  evening 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stewart  Webb  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Storer 
Ware  of  Boston.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Blyth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Nickel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chauncey  Penoyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Thierict,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wrood,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Breeden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Murphy,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Edith 
Chesebrough,  Miss  Katherine  Ramsay,  Miss  Anne 
Peters,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Celia 
O'Connor,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  Miss  Helen 
Keeney,  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn,  Mr.  Stewart 
Lowery,  Mr.  Homer  Curran,  Mr.  Maurice  Hall, 
and  Mr.   Frederick  Tillmann. 

Miss  Mary  Freer  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  tea  given  last  Wednesday  by  Miss  Margaret 
Barker. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  entertained  at  luncheon 
Thursday  in  honor  of  Mrs.    Langdon   Erving. 

Mrs.  Crawford  Clarke  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Presidio  Terrace,  com- 
plimenting   Mrs.    Charles    Schlack. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compliment 
to  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray.  The  guests  in 
eluded  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Flora 
Miller,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs, 
Miss  Barbara   Donohoe,   and   Miss   Gertrude  Clark. 

Mrs.  Francis  Davis  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
William  Younger,  the  guests  having  included  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin,  Miss  Starr  Keeler,  Mrs.  Frank 
Helm,   and   Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett. 

Miss  Mayc  Colburn  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  tea  last  Wednesday  afternoon.  The 
affair  was  held  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway 
in  honor  of  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe.  The  guests 
included  Miss  Carolyn  Lester,  Miss  Josephine 
Grant,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Ma- 
condray, Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Coralia 
Mejia,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Clampett,  Miss  Isabel  Jennings,  Miss  Mary- 
Frances  Joy,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Chris- 
tine   Donohoe,    Miss   Julia   Van    Fleet,    Miss    Mary 


A  REPUTATION  based  on  66  years 
of  service  to  the  public— that's 
what's  back  of  Sperry  Products.  All 
the  resources  of  eleven  of  the  largest 
mills  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  skilled  men  work- 
ing in  the  Sperry  mills,  offices  and 
warehouses,  and  professional  men  in 
the  Sperry  laboratories,  are  all  con- 
centrated on  making  the  Sperry 
trade  mark  true  to  its  declaration  — 
Quality  Products  in  every  home. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 


Donohoe,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams.  Miss  Betty 
Folger,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark, 
Miss  Helen  Pierce.  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Scheld,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Marion 
Leigh  Mailliard,  Major  Joseph  Treat,  Lieutenant 
George  Montgomery.  Mr.  Evan  Evans,  Mr.  Charles 
Tuttle,  Mr.  J.  F.  Harrold,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Robert  Clampett,  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Evans,  Mr.  Owen  Thompson,  Lieutenan  Orel 
Goldarcena,  Lieutenant  Frederick  Clampett,  Lieu- 
tenant Wendell  Kuhn,  Lieutenant  William  Magee, 
Lieutenant  Edward  Hills,  Mr.  Ream  Black,  Mr. 
Harris  Carrigan,  Mr.  Eustace  Bosqui,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Knight,  Captain  Thomas  Alton,  Lieutenant 
Victor  Cooley,  Lieutenant  Wakefield  Baker,  Lieu- 
tenant Hermann  Phlaeger,  Captain  Charles  Mur- 
ray, Captain  Piatt,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  Mr. 
James  Jeffries,  Mr.  William  Van  Fleet,  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Boyd,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  and  Mr.  William 
Jackson. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  gave  a  tea  Friday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  California  Street  in  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Elena  Folger. 
Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Cecile  Brooks,  Miss  Caro- 
lyn Lester,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss 
Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow,    and    Miss   Emelie   Tubbs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  entertained  re- 
cently at  dinner  at  their  San  Mateo  home  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Hecksher. 
Among  the  guests  were  Major  William  Devereux 
and  Mrs.  Devereux,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Minott, 
Mrs.  Jane  Selby  Hayne,  Major  Frederick  Hussey 
and  Mrs.  Hussey,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr., 
Lieutenant  William  Tevis,  Jr.,  Mr.  Adrian  Spli- 
valo,  and  Mr.  Harry  Hunt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Greenbaum  were  dinner 
hosts  last  Saturday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Walter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Neustadter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Simon  Scheeline,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Frank,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Ehrman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Friedlander,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jesse  Lilienthal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold 
Michaels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Greenebaum,  Dr.  M. 
A.  Meyer  and  Mrs.  Meyer,  Mrs.  Emma  Rosen- 
baum,  Mr.  Leonard  Jacobi,  and  Mr.  I.  W.  Hell 
man,  Sr. 

■*♦» 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Henderson  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

A  Ballad  of  John  Silver. 
We  were  schooner- rigged   and   rakish,   with    a  long 

and  lissome   hull, 
And   we  flew   the   pretty  colors  of  the   cross-bones 

and  the  skull; 
We'd   a   big  black  Jolly    Roger   flying  grimly   at   the 

fore, 
And    we    sailed    the    Spanish    Water    in    the    happy 

days  of  yore. 

We'd  a  long  brass  gun  amidship,  like  a  well- 
conducted    ship, 

We  had  each  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  cutlass  at 
the  hip; 

It's  a  point  which  tells  against  us,  and  a  fact  to 
be    deplored. 

But  we  chased  the  goodly  merchant-men  and  laid 
their    ships   aboard. 

Then   the   dead   men   fouled    the   scuppers    and   the 

wounded   filled   the  chains, 
And    the    paint-work    all    was    spatter-dashed    with 

qjher  people's  brains. 
She  was  boarded,  she  was  looted,  she  was  scuttled 

till    she   sank, 
And  the  pale  survivors  left  us  by  the  medium  ol 

the  plank. 

O!    then   it  was    (while  standing  by  the  taffrail  on 

the  poop) 
We    could     hear    the    drowning     folk    lament    the 

absent    chicken-coop ; 
Then,    having   washed    the  blood    away,    we'd    little 

else  to  do 
Than    to    dance    a    quiet   hornpipe   as    the   old    salts 

taught  us  to. 

0\    the    fiddle    on    the    fo'c'sle,    and    the    slapping 

naked    soles. 
And    the    genial    "Down    the    middle,    Jake,     and 

curtsey   when   she    rollsl" 
With  the  silver  seas  around  us  and  the  pale  moon 

overhead, 
And  the   look-out   not   a-looking  and   his  pipe-bowl 

glowing   red. 

Ah!   the  pig-tailed,  quidding  pirates  and  the  pretty 

pranks  we   played, 
All  have  since  been  put  a  stop-to  by  the  naughty 

Board  of  Trade; 
The  schooners  and  the  merry  crews  are  laid  away 

to    rest, 
A    little    south    the    sunset    in    the    Islands    of    the 

Blest.  — John  Masefietd. 


Dream  of  Spring. 

A    Ch  inese    Classic. 

Last  night  within  my  chamber's  gloom  some  vague, 

light  breath  of  spring 
Came  wandering  and  whispering,  and  bade  my  soul 
take   wing. 

A    hundred    moonlit   miles    away  the    Chiang  crept 

to    sea; 
O  keeper   of  my   heart,    I    came   by    Chiang's   ford 

to  thee. 

It    lingered  but  a   moment's   space,   that   dream   of 

spring,    and    died; 
Yet  as  my  head  the  pillows  pressed,  my  soul  had 

found    thy    side. 

Oh!    Chiang  Nan's  a  hundred  miles,   yet  in  a  mo- 
ment's space 
I've    flown    away    to    Chiang    Nan    and    touched    a 
dreaming  face.     — From  "A  Lute  of  Jade." 

■*♦* 

First  Woman  Smoker. 
The    first    European    woman    to    form    the 
habit  of  smoking  tobacco  was  Mary  Frith,  bet- 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

(Produced    by    Winfield    Blake) 
Appear    Nightly,    Except    Sunday,    in 

RAINBOW  LANE 

At  the  Dinner  Hour,  7  o'clock 
Dancing  from  7  to    1   o'clock 

RUDY  SEIGER'S  DANCE  MUSIC  is 
the  talk  of  the  town. 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

11  cents  fare  to  San  Francisco 

300  handsomely  furnished"  rooms.  eiDgle  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractive  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300 

W.  W.  WHITECOTTON,  Proprietor  anil  Manager 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "  Thinking  People  " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  HoteldelMonte'sComfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  Life. 

Polo  at  Del  Monte  Commences  Febuary  1st. 

Del  Monte  Lodge  at  Pebble  Beach  will  open  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22d. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  NEAR  EIGHTH 

Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
glass-enclosed  Sun  Room  on 
the  Roof,  with  its  tea  service 
each  afternoon,  and  dancing 
Saturday  night —  and  a  garage 
free  for  guests'  use — emphasize 
theWhitcomb's  up-to-dateness. 


ter  known  to  her  contemporaries  as  "Mall 
Cut-Purse."  who  was  born  in  1565.  In  her 
time  pockets  were  not  yet  invented,  and 
gentlemen  carried  their  money  in  purses  worn 
at  the  girdle.  "Mall  Cut-Purse"  early  became 
an  adept  in  the  art  of  cutting  the  strings  of 
purses  without  the  knowledge  of  their  owners. 
She  wore  men's  clothing.  Later  in  life  she 
became  a  highway  woman,  and  held  up  trav- 
elers along  the  English  roads. 

Despite  her  dishonest  methods  of  making 
a  living  she  was  good-hearted,  divided  her 
spoils  liberally  with  those  in  need,  and  was 
a  devoted  adherent  to  the  cavalier  cause. 
In  ancient  prints  she  is  usually  pictured 
smoking  a  pipe,  and  she  was  undoubtedly  the 
first  white  woman  to  publicly  proclaim  her 
allegiance  to  Lady  Nicotine.  On  one  occasion 
she  caused  the  downfall  of  a  notorious  band 
of  what  would  now  be  called  "white  slavers," 
and  rescued  a  young  girl  from  their  clutches. 
She  lived  to  be  nearly  eighty  and  left  a  will 
requesting  that  the  remainder  of  her  fortune 
be  spent  in   merrymaking  at  her  funeral. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

STORAGE 

COMPANY 

GOING    Away? 

You've  tried  others.  Give  us  our 
chance  to  move  or  store  your  be- 
longings. Lots  of  little  charges 
we  overlook.  We  try  to  please. 
Central  location.  Our  own  build- 
ing. Low  insurance.  Small  profits 
and    a    big    good-will,    for    YOU. 


ON  SUTTER  STREET 

Between  Hyde  and  Leavenworth 

Prospect  67 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and    from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Lieutenant-Commander  Parker  and  Mrs.  Parker 
left  Sunday  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  former 
having  been  ordered  to  Boston  for  duty.  Mrs. 
Parker  has  been  visiting  in  San  Francisco  for 
several  weeks  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Langhorne,  and  was  joined  recently  by 
Lieutenant-Commander  Parker. 

Baron  Alfred  de  Ropp  and  Baroness  de  Ropp 
have  arrived  from  Los  Angeles  to  remain  until 
after  the  wedding  of  their  son.  Baron  Alfred  de 
Ropp,  Jr.,   and    Miss    Olivia    Pillsbury. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  have  taken  a 
house  in  Burlingame  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Lieutenant  Clinton  Jones  who  arrived  in  New 
York  last  week  from  France  will  return  to  San 
Francisco  within  a  few  days  and  will  join  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Jones,  at  their 
home  on  Buchanan  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Greenbaum  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  Wednesday  from  their  home  in 
New  York  for  a  visit  with  the  former's  brother- 
in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleish- 
hacker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fclton  Elkins  have  been  spending 
a  few  days  in  San  Francisco  with  the  former's 
mother,  Mrs.  William  Delaware  Nielson,  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Ehrman,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacher,  left  for  the  Atlantic  coast 
last  week,  where  they  will  remain  until  the  close 
of  the  spring. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hammond  and  Miss  Mary  Eyre 
arrived  yesterday  in  New  York,  where  they  will 
enjoy  a  brief  sojourn  before  returning  to  their 
homes  in  California.  Both  Mrs.  Hammond  and 
Miss  Eyre  have  been  abroad  for  more  than  a 
year. 

Lieutenant  John  Parrott,  who  returned  a  fort- 
night ago  from  France,  will  return  next  week  to 
his  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Hecksher  returned  a  few 
days  ago  to  Del  Monte  from  a  brief  visit  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  left  Friday  for  Southern 
California,  where  she  will  enjoy  a  fortnight's  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Felton  returned  to  San 
Francisco  the  close  of  the  week  and  have  re- 
opened their  apartments  at  the  Hillcrest  for  a  brief 
period. 

Mr.  Joseph  Redding  returned  last  week  to  San 
Francisco   from   a  trip  to    Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  occuping  their 
home  on  Vallejo  Street. 

Lieutenant  Alfred  Oyster  and  Mrs.  Oyster  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  Friday,  after  a  prolonged 
.  sojourn    in    Southern    California    and    are    visiting 

Mrs.  William  Kuhn,  accompanied,  by  her 
daughters,  the  Misses  Katherine  and  Dolly  Kuhn, 
and    their    house    guest,    Miss    Mary    Frances   Joy, 


has  been  enjoying  a  sojo,urn  at  Del  Monte.     They 
were    joined     over     the     week-end     by     Lieutenant 
Wendell    Kuhn    and    Mr.    Jerome   Kuhn. 
the  latter's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Perkins, 
at  their   home  on  Jackson   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  have  concluded  a 
visit  in  Santa  Barbara  and  are  reestablished  in 
their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Koshland  will  leave  the 
close  of  the  week  for  their  home  in  Boston,  after 
a  visit  in  San  Francisco  with  the  latter's  parents, 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  Leon  Guggenhime. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Clark  have  taken  a  bouse 
in  San  Mateo  for  the  spring  and  summer  season. 
Mr.    Clark  recently   returned  from  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  will  leave  next 
week  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  Washington 
and    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  have  taken  a 
house  on  Pierce  Street,  where  they  will  reside 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  has  sent  word  of  her 
arrival  in  France,  where  she  will  remain  in- 
definitely before  joining  her  relatives  in  Eng- 
land. 

Miss  Helen  Pierce  arrived  several  days  ago  from 
her  home  in  San  Jose  and  is  the  house  guest  of 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver,  at  her  home  on 
Webster   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Penoyer  have  purchased 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hitchcock 
in  Burlingame  and  will  take  possession  of  it  with- 
in a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  Mr.  Dut- 
ton recently  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
France  and  during  his  absence  Mrs.  Dutton  made 
her   home   in    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  who  have  been  win- 
tering in  Bakersfield,  recently  enjoyed  a  brief 
visit  in   Del   Monte. 

Mr.  Harry  Holbrook  has  taken  apartments  at 
the  St.    Francis    for   the   remainder  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Storey,  who  arrived  last 
week  from  their  home  in  Chicago,  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray  has  been  passing 
several  days  with  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  at  her 
home  on    California  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  will  leave  in 
the  near  future  for  Burlingame,  where  they  have 
recently   purchased    a   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Spreckels  will  arrive 
in  San  Francisco  the  first  of  the  week  and  will 
reside  at  the  Fairmont  for  the  period  of  their 
sojourn. 

Mr.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  arrived  in  New  York 
last  week  from  France  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Cur- 
ran in  the  Eastern  metropolis.  Mr.  and  Mr3 
Curran  will  return  to  California  in  the  near 
future. 

Mrs.  Maud  Payne  Bogue  is  visiting  in  San 
Francisco  from  New  York  and  is  the  guest  oi 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Eugene  Freeman,  at  the  Clifl 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  have  left  for 
New  York,  where  they  will  pass  several  weeks  at 


the  Ritz-Carlton.  They  were  accompanied  on  the 
Eastern  trip  by  the  latter's  sister.  Miss  Mary 
Jolliffe. 

Miss  Jean  Wheteler  left  several  days  ago  for  a 
sojourn  at  The  Bend,  the  Wheeler  country  home 
on  the  McCloud  River. 

Miss  Florence  Bandmann  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  a  trip  to  Southern  California. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  has  returned  to  his  apart- 
ment at  the  Hillcrest,  after  passing  the  month  of 
February   at   Hotel   del    Coronado. 

Captain  Harold  H.  Fletcher  of  Unit  47  is  on 
his  way  home  from  France  and  will  arrive  in  San 
Francisco   about    the   middle   of   March. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Professor  Irwin  L.  Betzel,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr. 
R.  H.  Gillette,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Forrest,  Pullman,  Washington ;  Mr.  Alfred  Hol- 
man,  Chicago;  Judge  Thomas  J.  Lennon  and  Mrs. 
Lennon,  San  Rafael;  Mr.  J.  E.  Berkhetmer,  Ta- 
coma ;  Mr.  Fred  Crum,  Stockton ;  Dr.  W.  W. 
Cross,  Vallejo;  Mr.  Charles  Floyer,  Napa;  Mr.  W. 
H.  Thompson,  Seattle;  Mr.  G.  Elliott,  Buffalo, 
New  York:  Mr.  J.  B.  Whitely,  Chicago;  Mr.  E 
C.  Burton,  Denver;  Mr.  F.  E.  Stillman,  St.  Louis; 
Mr.  J.  E.  Matson,  Troy,  New  York;  Dr.  C. 
Matthewson,   Fresno. 


Oakland  Automobile  Show. 

The  Oakland  automobile  show  has  been  an- 
nounced for  March  17th  to  22A  inclusive. 
The  show  will  be  held  in  the  Oakland  Civic 
Auditorium  and  will  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Walter  Hempel  and  a  committee  of 
Oakland  automobile  dealers,  Messrs.  Weber, 
Rector,   Martland,   and   Houlahan. 

The  entire  main  floor  and  part  of  the  foyer 
will  be  devoted  to  the  display  of  motor-cars, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  foyer  will  be  for 
accessory  exhibitors. 

Practically  every  make  of  car  represented 
about  the  Bay  will  be  exhibited  at  the  show. 
The  city  of  Oakland  is  out  to  make  the  ex- 
hibit one  of  the  largest  in  the  West,  and  an 
immense  attendance  from  all  around  the  Bay 
is   certain. 

Only  a  few  hundred  feet  remain  and  Man- 
ager Hempel  announces  that  every  foot  ol 
available  space  will  be  sold  before  the  end  of 
the  coming  week. 

In  addition  to  the  display  of  motor-cars  in 
the  main  auditorium,  the  beautiful  auditorium 
theatre  will  be  utilized  for  moving-picture  dis- 
plays. 

There  will  also  be  lectures  and  special  mu- 
sical features.  The  music  will  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  show,  special  programmes  be- 
ing arranged  daily. 

■*•*■ 

Fairmont  Hotel. 

There  is  no  diminution  in  the  social  activi- 
ties at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  and  the  varied  en- 
tertainment offered  at  the  hostelry  at  the  top 


of  the  town  meets  with  a  hearty  resj 
the  part  of  patrons.  The  afternoon  teas  in 
the  beautiful  Laurel  Court  are  charming  func- 
tions and  the  special  features  offered  every 
Thursday,  make  the  time  between  half-past  4 
and  6  o'clock  additionally  enjoyable. 

Rainbow  Lane  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  places  in  town,  and  the  nightly 
dances,  from  7  o'clock  until  1,  interspersed 
with  the  delightful  Fairmont  Follies,  pro- 
duced by  Winfield  Blake,  attract  hundreds  of 
San  Franciscans  and  residents  of  the  Bay 
cities  who  are  seeking  enjoyment. 


MURDER  IS  DECREASING. 

The  number  of  murders  in  New  York 
City  has  been  markedly,  decreasing,  until  the 
total  for  the  last  year  is  only  a  little  more 
than  half  the  figure  of  less  than  ten  years 
ago.  In  1918  there  were  215  cases  of  homi- 
cide in  the  city  ;  in  1909  the  number  was  401. 
The  figure  for  1917  was  255.  The  records 
are  not  kept  many  years  back,  but  the  1909 
figure  is  said  to  be  a  fair  average  for  the 
early  years   of  the   century. 

"About  400  murders  a  year  there  were  in 
those  days,"  said  Captain  Donovan  of  the 
Lost  Property  Bureau,  who  has  those  records 
in  charge.  "That  average  kept  up  for  two 
or  three  years  after  1909;  then  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Sullivan  law  brought  the  figure 
down.  After  a  while  people  began  to  get 
pistols  by  going  over  to  Jersey,  and  there 
was  a  little  jump  in  the  number  of  murders. 
But  for  the  last  few  years  the  figure  has 
been  low,  and  now  it  has  struck  a  low  level. 

"Most  of  the  murders  nowadays  are  the 
outcome  of  quarrels  between  hot-headed  for- 
eigners or  among  gangsters  of  one  kind  or 
another ;  a  few  are  the  result  of  labor  quar- 
rels. The  number  of  murders  that  have  any 
real   human    interest   is   very   small." 

"Statistics  show,"  said  Second  Deputy 
Commissioner  Lahey,  "that  in  the  matter  of 
murders  conditions  are  better  in  our  city  than 
in  any  large  city  in  the  country.  I  mean 
that  in  proportion  to  the  population  there  are 
fewer  homicides  here.  Moreover,  conditions 
are  constantly  improving.  When  you  con- 
sider the  ratio  of  homicides  to  population  you 
can  see  how  great  the  decrease  has  been." 


Hotel  men  of  the  United  States  will  raise 
$50,000  to  rebuild  a  famous  Belgian  inn  in 
the  town  of  Fumes  in  Flanders,  for  some 
time  the  headquarters  of  the  Belgian  army 
and  of  King  Albert.  As  the  Hotel  Noble 
Rose,  this  inn  was  for  centuries  celebrated 
among  visitors  to   Flanders. 


MIRACLES  S°»  KITCHEN 

MRS.  BELLE  DE  GRAF 

Will  contribute  another  page  of  COOKING  INSTRUCTIONS,  with  a  choice  lot  of  Tested  Recipes 

DETECTIVE  AND  SMUGGLER  FIGHT  WITH  BARE  FISTS 

The  Secret  Service  operative  captured  the  leaders  of  a  Pacific  Coast  ring  and  forty  thousand  ($40,000) 

dollars'  worth  of  contraband  opium. 

ROMANTIC  EARLY  DAYS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Another  contribution  by  Edward  A.  Morphy,  rich  in  historic  interest,  will  appear  under  "Thoroughfares" 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Irate  Householder— What  you  mean,  getting 
a  man  out  of  bed  a  zero  night  like  this? 
Shivering  Burglar— Thai s  just  it,  sir.  I 
thought  you  might  make  things  hot  for  me.— 
fudge. 

•You  End  yourself  compelled  to  weigh  your 
words  just  now?"  "Yes,"  replied  Senator 
Sorghum.  "The  time  was  when  the  size  and 
number  of  words  seemed  to  be  what  made 
the  impression.  Xow  the  value  of  talk  goes 
by  weight  instead  of  measure." — Washington 
Star. 

"Y'ou  used  to  hate  work."  "I  hate  it  yet," 
replied  Plodding  Pete.  "But  I'm  goin'  to  keep 
at  it.  If  vou  get  in  the  habit  o'  loafing  now, 
some  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  liable  to 
step  up  any  minute  an'  call  you  'brother.'  "— 
Toledo  Blade. 

Mobbs — Mrs.  Smith  is  simply  mad  on  the 
subject  of  germs,  and  sterilizes  or  filters 
everything  in  the  house.  Hobbs — How  does 
she  get  along  with  her  husband  ?  Mobbs — Oh, 
even  their  relations  are  strained. — Tit-Bits. 

"Jorkins  complains  that  he  suffers  from 
lack  of  memory."  "Suffers?  Jove!  he's  in 
great  luck,  considering  his  past" — Boston 
Transcript. 

Railway  Clerk — Another  farmer  is  suing  us 
on  account  of  his  cows.  Manager—  What, 
killed  by  our  trains  ?    Railway  Clerk — No.    He 
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complains  of  the  passengers  leaning  out  of 
the  windows  and  milking  them  as  the  trains 
gD  by, — London  Answers. 

Willie  Willis — Pa,  what  do  they  mean  when 
they  speak  of  the  "mysteries  of  the  East"? 
Papa  Willis—  How  so  many  people  in  Xew 
York  get   along  without  working. — Life. 

"Who  is  at  the  phone?"  "Your  wife,  sir." 
"What  does  she  want?"  "The  only  word  1 
can  understand  is  'idiot/  sir."  "Let  me  come 
there.  She  probably  wants  to  talk  with  me." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

"Tom's  a  good  fellow,  but  he  makes  some 
awful  breaks."  "I  should  say  so.  If  there's 
a  gap  in  the  conversation  he  is  sure  to  put  his 
foot  in  it.*' — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"Pa.  what  is  phonetic  spelling?"  "Ifs  a 
way  of  spelling  that  I  often  got  whipped  for 
when  I  was  your  age." — Pearson's  Weekly. 

"Necessity  knows  no  law."  "He'd  be  right 
at  home  among  the  practitioners  in  my  court," 
said  old  Judge  Flubdub. — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"Was  the  architect  of  your  summer  cot- 
tage a  Western  man  ?"  "I  guess  so.  for  he 
said  he  was  going  to  build  it  in  the  Louey 
Kansas  style." — Baltimore  American. 

Parker — I  hear  that  you  and  your  wife 
were  playing  poker  last  night.  How  did  you 
come  out?  Lane — I  lost.  Parker — Why,  1 
thought  your  wife  lost.  Lane — She  did,  but 
I  had  to  pay  for  it. — Sew  York  Globe. 

Master — Did  you  tell  the  collector  who 
called  that  I  was  not  at  home?  Butler — Hi 
told  the  maid  to  hinform  'im  neither  of  us 
were  at  'ome,  sir.  Hi  howes  a  little  bill  my- 
self, sir. — Washington  Post. 

Wife — I  found  an  egg  in  the  coal-bin  this 
morning.  That's  a  queer  place  for  a  hen  to 
lay  in.  Husband — Just  the  place,  my  dear, 
just  the  place.  If  our  hens  begin  to  lay  in 
coal  for  us.  we  won't  need  to  mind  how  the 
price  goes  up. — Chicago  Record. 

Miss  Primrose — Don't  you  ever  give  your 
dog  any  exercise  ?  Miss  Hollyhock  (fondling 
a  fat  fug  dog) — Of  course;  I  feed  him  with 
chocolates  every"  few  minutes,  just  to  make 
him  wag  his  tail. — Dallas  News. 

She — I'm  looking  up  our  family  tree,  but 
the  further  I  go  the  harder  it  gets.  He — 
That's  why  I  quite  looking  up  mine.  The  fur- 
ther I  went  the  harder  my  ancestors  got  to  be. 
— Boston   Transcript. 

Mrs.  Dearborn — Y'ou  say  that  is  Mrs.  Burke- 
Martin?     Mrs.   Wabash — Yes.   Burke  was  hei 
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name  before  marriage  and  Martin  was  her 
husband's  name.  Mrs.  Dearborn — But  whj 
does  she  use  the  hyphen  between  the  names  ? 
Mrs.  Wabash — To  show  she's  separated  from 
her  husband. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Guy — Do  you  know  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address  ?  Jane — I  thought  he  lived  at  the 
White  House. — Sun  Dial. 

"What  picture  did  you  see  last  night?" 
"I  confess  I  don't  know.  They  showed  so 
many  announcements  of  coming  pictures  that 
I  got  all  balled  up." — Film  Fun. 

"Children."  said  the  teacher  toward  the 
close  of  the  geography  lesson  on  Australia, 
"there  is  one  animal  that  no  one  has  men- 
tioned.    It  is  quite  tall,  and  does  not  stand 


up  on  its  legs  all  of  the  time.  It  can  not 
walk  like  other  animals  and  people,  and  takes 
funny  little  skips.  What  is  it?"  "Charlie 
Chaplin,"  yelled  the  row  of  movie  fans  on  the 
front  seat. — Gargoyle. 

Daughter — Everett  kissed  me  last  night. 
Mother  (indignantly) — That  is  outrageous. 
Did  vou  sit  on  him  for  it?  Daughter — I  did. 
— Widcne. 

"I'll  say  this  for  the  great  war."  "What?" 
"It  didn't  last  long  after  my  boy  got  into  it." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Is  that  movie  star  very  popular?"  "Popu- 
lar ?  Why,  she  draws  crowds  when  she  walks 
down  the  street  even  in  Los  Angeles !" — 
Film  Fun. 
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butter.  It  may  be  proper  that  wages  should  be  raised. 
That  is  not  the  question.  But  let  us  at  least  understand 
that  the  higher  wages  are  always  paid  by  the  consumer, 
and  paid  at  the  shop  counter  where  he  is  buying  his 
household  supplies. 

The  world  has  been  at  war  for  four  years,  and  at  a 
cost  so  enormous  that  its  figures  seem  to  have  lost  all 
their  meaning.  The  cost  has  to-be  paid,  and  it  has  to 
be  paid  over  the  counter  to  the  local  tradesman.  It  will 
be  distributed  all  over  the  world,  no  matter  what  laws 
we  pass.  The  cost  of  every  shell  must  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  butter  and  eggs  and  everything  else  that  we  use. 
There  may  be  inequalities  that  can  be  remedied,  wastes 
that  can  be  stopped.  But  the  broad  fact  is  unaffected — 
the  world  has  to  pay  for  the  world  war.  and  it  has  to 
pay  over  the  counter  of  the  tradesman. 

Money  is  not  wealth,  nor  even  an  indication  of 
wealth.  Wages  are  not  wealth.  The  only  wealth  is  in 
commodities  or  products.  Honey  has  no  value  except 
for  the  purchase  of  products,  and  if  there  are  no 
products  there  can  be  no  wealth,  no  matter  what  wages 
are  paid.  We  have  been  destroying  products  steadily 
through  four  years  of  war.  We  have  diverted  the 
mechanism  of  useful  products  to  the  making  of  war 
products.  It  had  to  be,  but  none  the  less  we  must  pay 
for  it.  It  constitutes  what  we  call  the  high  cost  of 
living.  . 
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The  Cost  of  Living. 

Every  committee  of  investigation  into  the  reasons  for 
the  high  prices  of  commodities  has  a  certain  sedative 
effect  upon  the  public  mind  by  producing  the  conviction 
that  something  is  being  done.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  legislative  committee  at  Sacramento  to  inquire  into 
the  cost  of  milk,  butter,  and  eggs.  But  why  impose  a 
limitation  of  this  sort?  Why  not  include  meat,  hard- 
ware, clothing,  and  rents  ?  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  any- 
thing that  has  not  increased  in  price.  Moreover,  we 
have  been  having  investigating  committees  for  the  past 
ten  years,  but  without  any  appreciable  result  upon  any- 
thing. 

The  problem  is  not  actually  a  complicated  one.  It 
becomes  clear  with  the  aid  of  a  few  basis  ideas.  Every 
addition  to  the  cost  of  production  must  be  added  to  the 
price  of  the  commodity.  An  increase  in  wages  means 
an  increase  in  cost,  and  the  increase  in  cost  will  usually 
be  rather  more  than  the  increase  in  wages.  The  farmer 
who  pays  increased  wages  must  add  the  increase  to  the 
price  of  his  butter.  If  he  must  pay  more  for  the  cost 
of  his  supplies  because  wages  have  been  raised  there 
too,  this  increase  also  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  his 


The  Fate  of  the  League. 

The  President  returns  to  Paris  with  the  certainty 
that  the  Senate  will  not  ratify  any  treaty  carrying  with 
it  the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  that 
constitution  now  exists.  Probably  not  one-half  of  the 
Senate  would  vote  for  it  today,  and  a  two-thirds  vote 
is  necessary  to  its  passage. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  rubbed  some  of  the  mists 
from  our  eyes  and  began  to  look  at  facts  instead  of 
fancies.  Incidentally  there  are  some  things  that  must 
be  denied  before  their  mesmeric  hold  upon  our  minds 
becomes  too  strong.  For  example,  it  is  not  true  to  say 
that  Europe  is  yearning  for  the  League  of  Nations  and 
objurgating  a  few  American  senators  who  stand  in  its 
way.  In  spite  of  a  censorship  that  lends  itself  to  de- 
liberate falsification  we  are  beginning  to  know  some  of 
the  facts.  For  instance,  we  know  that  the  London 
Nation,  which  is  an  able  organ  of  British  democracy, 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
is  a  complete  autocracy,  says  the  Nation.  It  will  "make 
the  world  safe,  not  for  democracy,  but  for  a  new  and 
stronger  despotism."  But  we  did  not  need  the  Nation 
to  tell  us  that.  The  fact  is  obvious.  The  constitution 
of  the  league  consigns  the  government  of  the  human 
race  to  nine  men  appointed  by  their  own  governments 
and  without  the  least  democratic  status.  Five  of  those 
men  would  constitute  a  ruling  majority.  Why  this 
should  be  considered  an  advance  in  human  government 
it  is  past  the  wit  of  man  to  understand.  It  seems  to  be 
something  rather  worse  than  the  Holy  Alliance.  The 
Vienna  Congress  never  dreamed  of  such  a  pact  as  this. 
It  would  not  have  dared.  To  say  that  these  nine  men 
or  rather  these  five  men  have  little  or  no  coercive  power 
is  flagrantly  untrue.  If  they  have  no  coercive  power 
their  agreements  are  worthless.  If  they  have  coercive 
power  it  is  at  the  cost  of  the  national  sovereignty. 
But  they  have  coercive  power.  They  have  power  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  increasing  the  size  of 
its  armaments  even  under  the  most  pressing  necessity. 
Even  Mr.  Taft  admits  this  in  his  speech  before  the 
Economic  Club  of  New  York  on  March  11th.  He  says: 
"After  a  member  of  the  league  has  agreed  not  to  exceed 
a  limit  of  armament  the  executive  council  must  con- 
sent to  raising  the  limit."'  Quite  so.  That  is  precisely 
the  contention.  If  the  United  States  should  find  itself 
suddenly  embroiled  with  some  foreign  nation  it  would 
not  be  allowed  to  increase  the 'size  of  its  army  to  meet 
the    emergency    without    an    appeal    to    the    executive 


council,  or  rather  to  the  five  foreigners  who  would 
constitute  the  majority  of  that  council.  The  Argonaut 
has  already  surveyed  some  of  the  main  points  of  the 
league  constitution,  and  it  need  not  repeat  itself  except 
to  indicate  the  belated  concurrence  of  Mr.  Taft  in  this 
most  significant  connection. 

But  the  gravest  feature  of  the  whole  bad  business  is 
the  delay  in  the  making  of  the  peace  treaty.  For  that 
delay  the  League  of  Nations  must  be  held  largely  re- 
sponsible. The  treaty  could  have  been  ready,  and  it 
ought  to  have  been  ready,  at  once  after  the  signing  of 
the  armistice.  It  could  have  been  signed  and  enforced 
before  the  German  armies  had  returned  to  their  own 
country,  before  Germany  had  begun  once  more  to 
stagger  to  her  feet,  before  Bolshevism  had  realized  its 
opportunities.  Europe  has  been  steadily  descending 
into  hell  for  months,  while  the  Peace  Conference  has 
been  debating  the  millennium.  The  Pope  now  adds  his 
voice  to  that  of  the  amazed  perplexity  of  the  world  at 
large.  A  Bolshevist  Germany  may  ally  itself  with  a 
Bolshevist  Russia.  And  what  then  ?  There  is  no  hu- 
man mind  that  can  compass  the  results.  The  man  has 
been  bleeding  to  death  and  the  assembled  physicians 
have  been  placidly  discussing  the  abstract  principles  of 
hygiene.  But  we  are  told  that  the  peace  treaty  is  now 
ready  and  will  soon  be  presented.  The  four  Allied 
generals  would  have  presented  it  within  a  week  and 
we  should  now  be  at  peace. 

We  are  told  that  the  league  constitution  will  be 
largely  amended  as  soon  as  the  President  reaches  Paris. 
What  does  this  mean?  More  delays?  Is  there  no- 
where upon  earth  a  single  statesman  who  can  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time?  Or  must  we  sit  and 
watch  the  descent  of  what  little  remains  of  civilization 
into  the  pit  of  the  bloody  perdition  that  seems  to 
await  it?  . 


President  and  Congress. 

The  President  is  in  France  and  Congress  has  ad- 
journed, a  combination  of  circumstances  without  prece- 
dent in  the  history  of  the  country.  And  the  embarrass- 
ment is  gravely  intensified  by  a  condition  of  public 
business  that  must  be  largely  attributed  to  rancors  and 
resentments. 

For  some  six  years  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  a  somewhat 
autocratic  leader  of  the  government  in  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  departments,  and  to  this  is  largely 
due  the  lack  of  cooperation  that  is  now  deplorably  ap- 
parent. The  President  abandoned  his  leadership  at  a 
time  when  leadership  was  most  needed.  He  believed 
that  his  supreme  duty  was  to  be  found  abroad  instead 
of  at  home,  and  unfortunately  it  must  be  conceded  that 
there  were  but  few  men  in  either  branch  of  Congress 
with  sufficient  public  spirit  or  capacity  to  steer  the  ship 
into  smooth  waters.  The  whole  machinery  of  govern- 
ment was  disorganized. 

The  chief  duty  of  the  closing  days  of  Congress  was 
in  connection  with  the  appropriation  bills.  The  law 
requires  that  all  of  the  executive  departments  shall  sub- 
mit their  estimates  to  Congress  on  or  before  December 
1st.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  law  was  violated. 
There  was  no  plan  and  there  "was  no  programme. 

All  of  the  ten  executive  departments  and  all  the  com- 
missions, boards,  and  administrative  bodies  have  been 
coming  to  Congress  every  day  since  December  1st  with 
new  demands  for  money  and  for  laws.  For  example,  on 
March  1st  the  State  Department  discovered  that  the 
estimate  for  the  expenses  of  the  peace  mission  after 
July  1st  had  been  forgotten  and  Congress  was  asked 
to  receive  a  new  estimate  for  $5,000,000.  Then  the  War 
Department  found  that  it  had  made  an  error  of  $819.- 
000.000  in  its  estimates  and  this.  *oo,  must  be  corrected 
— an  error  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars.  This  demand  was 
made  upon  Congress  five  days  before  its  adjoun 
Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  no  apprec: 
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,  if  the  situation  and  made  no  apparent  effort  to  enforce 
the  law.     It  acquiesced  in  chaos. 

Only  with  the  return  of  the  President  was  there 
realization  of  the  congestion.  Most  of  the  supply  bills 
were  of  a  highly  controversial  nature.  The  army  bills 
were  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Everything  was  temporary 
and  nothing  was  settled  or  final.  Xo  one  knew  what 
was  to  be  done  for  the  navy  or  whether  the  vast  pro- 
gramme for  construction  was  to  be  carried  out.  Noth- 
ing was  to  be  actually  done  until  July.  1920.  and  nol 
then  unless  the  President  said  so. 

Much  might  have  been  done  to  clear  up  the  muddle 
if  there  had  been  a  conciliatory  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  President  with  a  similar  response  from  Con- 
gress.    Unfortunately  there  was  no  such  attitude. 

The  President  seems  to  have  consulted  no  one  in 
Congress,  but  he  issued  his  order  in  the  usual  arbi- 
trary way  that  all  business  must  be  finished  by  March 
4th. 

It  was  physically  impossible  to  obey.  There  is  not 
much  left  of  the  old  deliberative  character  in  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House,  but  there  was  flat  rebellion 
against  the  assumption  that  nothing  must  be  questioned 
nor  debated.  Even  the  Democratic  leaders  were  ag- 
grieved and  made  only  perfunctory  efforts  to  carry  out 
the  President's  orders. 

None  the  less  the  Republican  senators  refused  to 
countenance  the  filibuster  against  the  bond.  bill.  This 
was  the  work  of  La  Follette.  France,  and  Sherman,  who 
declined  to  be  governed  by  the  party  caucus,  and  em- 
barked on  a  campaign  of  their  own  and  were  successful 
in  destroying  all  but  a  very  few-  bills. 

It  is  admitted  by  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
leaders  that  if  the  President  had  consulted  with  his 
own  partv.  if  he  had  shown  any  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  problem,  he  could  easily  have  secured 
passage  for  the  chief  bills.  But  he  did  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  and  as  a  result  he  got  practically  noth- 
ing. And  the  results  to  the  country  are  of  the  most 
serious  kind. 

Now  the  President  says  that  he  will  not  call  a  spe- 
cial session.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  public  affairs, 
he  says,  that' Congress  should  meet  during  his  absence 
from  the  country.  Washington  takes  that  explanation 
with  a  grain  of  salt.  Washington  foresees  the  investi- 
gations into  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  its  inefficiencies 
and  extravagances  that  will  certainly  be  undertaken  by 
a  Congress  under  Republican  control. 


nent  places  on  the  programme  and  that  have  already 
been  put  forward  in  connection  with  his  new  position. 
First  of  all  there  will  be  an  investigation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  There  must  be  a  new  and  systemized 
economy  in  government  expenditures  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  orderly  budget.  An  end  must  be  put.  to 
quote  Mr.  Gillett  himself,  to  "the  arbitrary,  autocratic 
system  of  government  which  always  menaces  a  republic 
in  war-time."  There  must  be  a  return  of  the  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  telephones  to  private  ownership.  And 
finally  there  must  be  some  such  rectifications  of  the 
tariff  as  may  be  indicated  by  necessity,  although  Mr. 
Gillett  is  by  no  means  a  high  protectionist. 


them   permanent,   and  without   watchfulness   they   will 
do  so. 

The  railroad  problem,  says  President  Butler,  must  be 
settled.  It  will  not  settle  itself.  The  railroad  companies 
had  been  harassed  and  persecuted  into  inefficiency.  We 
restricted  their  revenues,  but  left  their  expenditures 
to  the  mercy  of  the  markets.  We  ruined  their  credit 
and  so  deprived  them  of  their  revenues.  We  refused 
to  allow  them  to  combine  and  we  put  them  under  the 
control  of  forty-eight  separate  states.  When  they  were 
taken  over  by  the  government  it  was  found  necessary 
to  do  all  the  things  that  we  had  forbidden  them  to  do. 
What  is  now  to  be  done  with  them.     A  true  statesman- 


It  is  a  substantial  programme,  but  it  must  be  carried    ship  could  solve  the  problem,  but  not  the  sort  of  states 


through,  and  the  new  Speaker  is  the  man  to  do  it.  It 
means  relief  from  autocracy,  fanaticism,  and  hysteria, 
and  it  is  just  such  a  relief  that  the  country  now  needs 
more  than  it  needs  anything  else  upon  earth. 


President  Butler  on  National  Affairs. 
Among  the  few  voices  that  are  heard  with  a  nearly- 
equal  respect  by  all  political  parties  is  that  of  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.     Even  those   who  hear  him  with   dis- 
approval have  no  doubt  whatsoever  as  to  his  meaning. 


manship  that  measures  all  proposals  by  the  votes  that 
may  be  involved,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  states- 
manship now  in  sight.  Railroads  ought  to  be  returned 
to  private  ownership  under  exclusively  Federal  super- 
vision, and  then  "the  wheels  of  industry  would  begin 
to  revolve  and  trade  to  expand  without  an  hour's 
delay." 

President  Butler  concludes  with  a  word  of  portentous 
warning.  The  year  1920  will  show  whether  America 
shall  remain  as  a  free  and  ordered  nation  or  whether 
it  shall  go  down  into  the  abyss  of  a  social  democracy. 

Lincoln  said 


The  New  Speaker. 

Frederick  H.  Gillett.  who  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Republicans  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  been  a  member  of  Congress  for  twenty-six 
years,  having  been  first  elected  by  Massachusetts  in 
1892.  His  seat  has  been  contested  again  and  again  by 
some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Democratic  party,  but 
always  unsuccessfully.  At  the  last  election  he  was  un- 
opposed. 

There  is  no  note  of  hesitation  in  Mr.  Gillett's  utter- 
ances as  to  the  duties  of  the  coming  Congress.  There 
must  be  a  thorough  investigation,  he  says,  of  the  charges 
of  wanton  extravagance  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  shipbuilding  record  must  be  investigated,  and  par- 
ticularly the  activities  at  Hog  Island.  And  the  inquirv 
must  now  be  all  the  more  searching  as  a  result  of  the 
uncompromising  attitude  of  the  President  in  opposition 
to  any  inquiry  at  all.  even  by  members  of  his  own 
party.  Republicans  subordinated  their  own  partv  in- 
terests during  the  progress  of  the  war  with  a  unanimity 
and  a  public  spirit  never  surpassed.  They  voted  what- 
ever they  were  asked  to  vote,  and  they  refrained  from 
every  action  that  might  cause  embarrassment  to  the 
Administration.  We  know  now  precisely  the  measure 
of  their  reward.  With  the  cry  of  "Politics  is  ad- 
journed" the  President  appealed  to  the  countrv  as 
though  its  interests  and  its  honor  demanded  a  Demo- 
cratic majority.  He  appealed  with  peculiar  energy  on 
behalf  of  those  who  were  peculiarly  distasteful.  Every- 
one of  these  men  was  beaten  at  the  polls,  and  the 
country  showed  its  sense  of  the  situation  by  electing  a 
Republican  Senate  and  a  Republican  House.  Con- 
gress under  Republican  leadership  will  now  recognize 
that  the  duties  of  silence  and  acquiescence,  so  well  per- 
formed during  war.  must  now  give  way  to  the  no  less 
eme  gent  duties  alike  pi  speech  and  of  action. 

Mr.  Gillett  is  naturally  reticent  as  to  the  exact  course 

i"  the  public  business  that  will  pass  through  his  hands. 
there  are  some  items  that  will  certainly  find  promi- 


nor  anv  disposition  to  question  either  his  political  in-     , 

r  the  nearest  and  best  friend  of  autocracv. 

tegritv  or  his  capacitv.     It  would  be  well  tor  us  if  he  ■  ,  ..  ,         ,    .,    , 

-  ,  that  the  nation  can  not  permanently  endure  half  slave 

were  to  make  a  more  frequent  appearance  among  our        ,  ,    .,   ,  ..  .         .        ',    ,.    .         .  , 

and  half  free.     Nor  can  it  endure  halt  American  and 
national  counsellors.  ,    ,,  „  .  ,      .,       ~,        ,    .  .  ,     , 

half  Bolshevik.      I  he  choice  must  be  made  by  an  en- 
President  Butler,  speaking  recently  at  Paterson.  New  !  lightened  and  asffressive  intelligence. 
Jersey,  took  occasion  to  review  the  state  of  the  nation. 

Editorial  Notes. 
Reports  from  Boston  say  that  the  President  had  a 
chilling  reception  when  he  made  his  recent  speech  in 
defense  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  same  frigid 
atmosphere  surrounded  him  in  Washington,  and  it  was 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  crowds  representative  of 
all  parts  of  the  country  that  assembled  in  the  Senate 
chamber  to  hear  the  critical  speeches  of  Borah  and 
Knox.  Still  more  convincing  are  the  letters  received 
in  overwhelming  numbers  by  the  participants  in  the 
debate.  Very  many  of  them  are  from  the  business  and 
professional  classes,  who  object  to  a  lowering  of  the 
national  standards  in  pursuit  of  ends  that  are  not  likely 
to  be  attained  by  the  means  proposed.  So  far  as  the 
senators  themselves  are  concerned  a  reliable  corre- 
spondent of  the  Argonaut  says  "they  sincerely  believe 
that  a  league  as  proposed  means  the  end  of  the  re- 
public."   

One-fourth  of  the  adult  males  in  this  country  are 
unable  to  read  or  write.  This  is  the  assertion  of  the 
War  Department,  and  it  is  based  upon  military  sta- 
tistics. The  situation  is  of  course  one  that  should  be 
remedied,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  grave  as  some  of  our 
educational  alarmists  would  have  us  believe.  Good 
citizenship  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  reading  and 
writing.  Indeed  there  are  a  great  many  very  bad  citi- 
zens who  read  and  write  admirably.  At  least  these 
illiterates  made  good  soldiers  and  many  of  them  died 
for  the  country.  By  all  means  let  the  illiterate  be  edu- 
cated as  effectively  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
will  remember  that  high  civic  virtues  are  quite  com- 
patible with  intellectual  ignorance.  If  we  were  as 
solicitous  for  virtue  as  we  are  for  reading  and  writing 
our  progress  toward  a  state  of  grace  would  be  even 
more  rapid  than  it  is  now. 


and  it  was  natural  and  proper  that  he  should  give  the 
foremost  place  in  his  address  to  the  ever-present  topic 
of  the  war.  There  is,  he  said,  a  grave  disappointment 
that  the  American  delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference 
was  not  better  representative  of  the  international 
knowledge,  the  international  experience,  and  the  inter- 
national statesmanship  of  the  country.  But  there  is 
grave  disappointment  also  upon  another  point,  and  here 
we  may  allow  Dr.  Butler  to  speak  for  himself.  He 
says : 

There  is  grave  disappointment,  too.  that  the  terms  of  peace 
with  the  Central  Powers  were  not  quickly  and  speedily  arrived 
at,  announced  and  enforced,  as  they  might  easily  have  been. 
in  accordance  with  the  convincing  formula  uttered  by  the 
statesmen  of  France  early  in  the  war,  namely :  Reparation. 
Restitution.  Security.  Had  this  course  been  pursued,  the 
Central  Powers  and  their  allies  would  have  known  by  this 
time  exactly  where  they  stood,  and  the  splendid  unity  and 
concord  of  the  Allies,  as  these  existed  on  November  11th  last, 
would  have  been  preserved  without  the  present  discussion  of 
the  myriad  details  of  a  new  world  order  that  are-quite  irrele- 
vant to  the  making  of  peace,  and  as  to  which  sufficient  time 
for  a  complete  understanding  and  agreement  should  and  can 
be  had. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  waste  of  time  has  not  been  a 
fatal  one  and  that  it  will  result  neither  in  a  formidable 
recrudescence  of  the  German  power  nor  in  leisure  for 
the  spread  of  Bolshevism.  But  it  looks  as  though  it 
had  done  both. 

President  Butler  is  equally  emphatic  in  his  con- 
demnation of  the  attempted  negotiations  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki.  an  enterprise  fostered  by  the  same  President 
who  refused  all  relationships  with  Huerta  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  murderer : 

Two  events  have  taken  place  in  quick  succession,  which 
call  for  frank  and  clear  speech.  Just  as  the  autocratic  and 
criminal  government  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  Russia  seemed  to  be 
tottering  to  its  fall,  its  leaders,  with  their  hands  still  dripping 
with  the  blood  of  their  victims,  were  actually  invited  to  confer 
with  representatives  of  free  and  liberty-loving  peoples.  This 
step  is  in  effect  that  "entering  into  a  compact  with  crime" 
which  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  only  a  few  weeks 
ago    said    should    not    be    done. 

This   discreditable   enterprise   has   come   to   an   end, 


Iow-a  passed  a  law  intended  to  ban  the  cigarette  and 
exclude  it  wholly  from  her  sacred  precincts.     It  was 
made  unlawful  to  sell  or  give  a  cigarette  to  any  one, 
young  or  old.  bond  or  free.    It  was  a  law  to  delight  the 
apparently   through   the   contemptuous   indifference   of   heart  of  the  pestiferous  uplifter  and  doubtless  it  would 


the  Bolsheviki  themselves.  It  ought  never  to  have  been 
undertaken.  It  is  still  more  shocking  that  a  man  of 
shameful    record    should    have    been    selected    as    the 


have  been  effective  if  any  one  had  taken  any  notice 
of  it.  But  no  one  did.  Cigarettes  were  as  numerous  as 
ever,  and  now-  there  is  an  alternative  proposal  to  keep 
spokesman  of  the  United  States  for  no  better  reason  ]  cigarettes  out  of  the  hands  of  boys.  The  Iowa  cigarette 
than  his  sycophantic  attitude  toward  the  President,  smoker  is  smiling,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  entirely  a 
This  appointment,  says  President  Butler,  "has  affronted  smiling  matter.  The  community  that  disregards  a  law 
our  decent  citizenship  and  aggrieved  the  moral  and  re-  is  on  the  highroad  to  anarchy,  but  the  actual  affront 
ligious  sentiment  of  the  country."  to  the  law  is  from  the  dangerous  idiots  who  passed  it. 

Upon  home  affairs  we  have  some  similarly  outspoken  . 

utterances.     We  must   resume  the  American   form   of  Mayor   Hanson   of   Seattle   deserved   the   thanks   of 

government.     Under  the  pressure  of  war  the  govern-  the  country  for  his  energy  during  the  recent  strike  and 

ment  became  an  autocracy  which  Russia  of  the  Czars  for  his  defense  of  the  principle  that  the  laws  of  public 

might  have   envied.     To  a  large  extent  it  is  so  still,  order  must  not  and  shall  not  be  broken.    If  there  should 

Those   who   possess   these    abnormal   powers   will    not  be  any  attempt  to  repeat  the  Seattle  strike  in  some  other 

'willingly-   surrender   them.      They   would   like   to   make  city  we  can  only  hope  that  there  will  be  some  one  like 


Starch  15,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Mayor  Hanson  to  deal  with  it.  None  the  less  we  are 
not  sure  that  Mayor  Hanson  would  be  equally  success- 
ful as  a  lawmaker.  He  asks  us  now  to  enact  a  law  to 
the  effect  that  all  aliens  must  register  their  addresses 
and  their  changes  of  addresses.  He  asks  us  also  to  out- 
law the  I.  W.  W.  and  all  kindred  organizations.  We 
do  not  know  precisely  what  he  means  by  outlawing  an 
organization,  but  his  recommendations  as  a  whole  remind 
us  somewhat  of  Russia  before  the  revolution,  when 
aliens  and  every  one  else  were  registered,  docketed,  and 
scheduled.  These  things  do  no  good  and  they  produce 
a  sense  of  resentment  in  the  lawful  as  well  as  the  un- 
lawful. There  seems  to  be  no  need  for  any  new  laws 
at  all.  We  have  laws  enough,  in  fact  too  many.  What 
we  need  is  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  that  .we  have. 
a  clear  and  unmistakable  warning  that  no  guilty  man 
shall  be  allowed  to  escape.  Mayor  Hanson,  enforced 
the  law  in  Seattle  and  he  won  the  day.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco the  law  probably  would  not  have  been  enforced 
and  anarchy  would  have  won.  Lists  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses, outlawries  would  neither  have  helped  nor  hin- 
dered. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  League  of  Nations. 

San  Francisco,  March  9,  1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Your  devotion  of  space  to  showing, 
once  more,  the  Peace  Conference's  neglect  of  its  first  great 
duty  of  making  peace  and  punishing  Germany  appears  to  have 
left  no  room  for  more  than  passing  reference  to  questions  re- 
garding the  League  of  Nations  which  the  writer  attempted  to 

jgest  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  your  views.  Strong  as  it  is, 
your  statement  of  the  need  of  drastic  action  regarding  Ger- 
many and  of  the  influence  towards  future  peace  of  such  action 
will,  I  think,  find  hearty  approval  all  over  the  land,  and  I  hope 
you  will  give  some  day  the  explanation  which  you  have  hinted 
may  exist  for  the  strange  leniency  shown  towards  the  guilty 
Central  Powers.  But  one  may  agree  with  all  you  have  said  as 
to  this  phase  of  the  matter  and  still  hope  for  a  League  of 
Xations.  In  fact,  possibly  punishment  by  a  league  might  be 
more  impressive  than  by  an  alliance  of  nations  of  which  at 
least  three  principal  ones  have  bitter,  well-earned  motives  of 
revenge. 

My  reference  to  Japan  as  having  more  reason  to  object  to 
the  proposed  League  of  Nations  than  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  have  been  misunderstood,  since  you  say  I  am  unfor- 
tunate in  such  reference  because  Japan  has  protested  against 
the  league.  The  protest,  however,  seems  to  me  to  bring  out 
just  the  illustration  I  intended  to  show — that  Japan  fears  the 
powers  of  a  league  which  we  are  asked  to  keep  out  of  lest  it 
give  Japan  the  best  of  it  against  us  !  I  venture  to  say  that 
Japan  will  come  in  if  a  league  is  formed,  because  she  dare 
not  isolate  herself  and  stay  out — if  for  no  other  reason.  I 
wished  in  my  letter  which  you  published  to  point  out  that 
arguments  against  the  league  appear  to  be  very  much  founded 
on  an  assumption  that  in  such  an  organization  our  nation 
would  be  always  outvoted,  outinfluenced,  isolated,  whereas 
the  signs  of  the  times  are  that  we  might  dominate  it.  Our 
present  power  in  Paris  indicates  that,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  denials  of  the  statements  in  Wilson's  Boston  address  to 
the  effect  that  the  whole  world  turns  trustfully  to  the  United 
States  as  the  one  disinterested  powerful  nation.  Our  influence 
approaches  paramountcy. 

The  reference  I  made  to  Germany,  saying  she  would  prob 
ably  have  feared  to  start  war  in  1914  had  she  known  England 
would  fight,  is  also  said  to  be  unfortunate  because  Germany 
if  feeling  in  1914  that  England  would  stay  out  though  bound 
by  treaty  and  self-interest  to  come  in,  might  certainly  start 
war  again,  trusting  the  powers  in  a  league  to  refuse  to  follow 
the  league  into  war.  Surely  it  is  very  pretinent  to  point  out 
that  Germany  was  disastrously  wrong  in  1914  in  thinking 
England  would  stay  out. 

Mr.  Coryn  says:  "We  should  grasp  the  fact  that  America 
now  belongs,  geographically  as  well  as  ethically,  to  the  great 
family  of  nations  in  which  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
isolation  and  from  which  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  with- 
drawal. .  .  .  There  should  be  no.  toleration  for  the  crass 
ignorances  that  are  asking  us  now  to  look  with  indifference 
towards  Europe  and  to  allow  the  peoples  of  Europe  'to  fight 
it  out  among  themselves.'  " 

How  do  you — or  do  you? — reconcile  this  with  your  leaning 
in  favor  of  a  policy  of  isolation  such  as  keeping  out  of  a 
League  of  Nations?  Argonaut  Reader. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  Freedom  of  the  Seas  is  the  second  of  the  Fourteen 
Points  offered  by  President  Wilson  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
world.  It  still  forms  a  part  of  the  basic  charter  of  inter- 
nationalism that  is  to  free  humanity  from  the  terror  of  war. 
The  phrase,  ingratiating  in  its  implications,  became  current 
coin  of  the  realm  nearly  four  years  ago,  when  Colonel  House 
went  on  his  first  peace  mission  to  Berlin,  carrying  in  his 
pocket,  a  proposal  that  would  instantly  have  ended  the 
struggle  with  a  German  victory.  Since  that  time  we  have 
heard  much  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  and  we  are  likely 
to  hear  more  of  it.  The  average  mind  instinctively  accepts 
whatever  seems  to  promise  an  extension  of  freedom.  Analyses 
and  applications  are  left  until  later,  and  perhaps  are  never 
reached  at  all.  The  phrase  is  in  itself  an  assumption  that 
the  seas  are  not  now  free.  That  they  ought  to  be  free  be- 
comes   at    once    an    indisputable    axiom. 


What  is  actually  meant  by  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  ?  It 
is  fortunate  that  we  are  not  left  at  all  to  our  own  interpreta- 
tions, and  that  Colonel  House  himself,  through  his  accepted 
biographer,  has  explained  the  exact  significance  of  a  project 
that  the  German  government  espoused  with  such  natural 
avidity.  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Howden  Smith  in  "The  Real  Colonel 
House"  tells  us  the  whole  story.  Colonel  House  went  to 
Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1915.  His  object  was  to  make  peace, 
and  he  was  received  with  a  certain  expectant  curiosity  that 
at  once  gave  place  to  enthusiasm  as  soon  as  his  meaning 
had  been  made  clear.  Colonel  House,  says  his  adulatory  biog- 
rapher, meant  precisely  what  his  phrase  implied.  He  meant 
"a  literal,  unlimited  freedom  of  the  seas,  which  would  imply 
the  safety  of  merchantmen  in  enemy  ports  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  safety  not  only  of  food  cargoes,  but  cargoes 
of  actual  contraband ;  .the  uninterrupted  progress  of  the 
world's  ocean-borne  commerce  in  the  midst  of  the  most  widely 
dispersed  war."  Colonel  House  suggested,  in  other  words, 
that  the  Allied  blockade  upon  German  ports  be  raised,  and 
that  German  commerce  in  food,  metals,  munitions,  every- 
thing that  she  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  be 
allowed  to  proceed  without  let  or  hindrance.  Germany  at 
that  moment  was  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  the  blockade. 
The  handwriting  on  the  wall  was  becoming  legible  to  her. 
She  foresaw  that  the  blockading  navies  must  eventually 
strangle  her,  as  eventually  they  did.  The  vision  evoked  by 
Colonel  House  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  and  that  we  may 
not  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  that  vision  we  are  told 
by  Mr.  Howden  Smith  that  "accepted  by  the  belligerent  na- 
tions, it  would  have  the  immediate  result  of  confining  the  war 
to  a  struggle  between  fleets  and  armies.  .  .  ."  But  there 
would  have  been  another  result,  also  immediate.  Germany, 
thus  fed,  supplied,  and  munitioned,  would  have  won  the  war. 
It  was  the  blockade  that  finally  gave  the  hesitating  balance 
of  victory  to  the  Allied  powers.  The  blockade  was  the  last 
straw.  Without  the  blockade  they  might  as  well  have  surren- 
dered in  1915.  Colonel  House  went  to  Berlin,  says  his  biog- 
rapher, in  order  to  abolish  the  blockade.  There  is  no  need 
to  comment  upon  the  facts.     They  supply  their  own  comment. 


an  abrupt  end  and  on  the  initiative  of  the  Germans  them- 
selves. They  destroyed  the  Lusitania.  and  "by  that  deed  Ger- 
many ruined  the  promising  chances  of  escape  from  the  British 
blockade  which  Colonel  House  had  offered  her.  There  \\.i- 
nothing  for  him   to  do  but   return   home." 


The  California  Poppy. 

San  Francisco.  March   7,   1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  We  are  preaching  Americanism,  yet 
we  allow  our  charming  state  flower,  "The  Golden  Poppy,"  to 
continue  to  be  called  by  the  German  name  "Eschscholtzia," 
named  for  Johau  Friederich  Eschscholtz,  which  name,  trans- 
lated,  means  Ashwood. 

Eschscholtz  was  no  American,  no  Californian.  The  Rus- 
sian's principal  city,  built  in  1703,  was  called  by  the  German 
name  Petersburg  till  the  war  broke  out,  but  was  promptly 
changed  to  the  pure  Russian  Slav,  "Petrograd." 

Had  the  Germans  won  this  war  and  made  us  their  slaves, 
as  they  aimed  to,  they  would  have  changed  many  of  our 
pure  English  names  to  Hun  names  without  any  compunction. 
When  we  sing  the  praise  of  our  beautiful  golden  poppy,  our 
state  flower,  by  the  name  of  Eschscholtzia,  it  is  no  more 
appropriate  than  if  we  would,  sing  "My  country  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  Germany,"  or  "Heim,  Sweet  Heim"  instead  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home." 

The  legislatures  are  in  session  now  and  our  state  flower 
should  have  its  specific  name  changed  to  an  appropriate  one, 
be  it  Spanish,  as,  for  instance,  "Amapoles  Aureo,"  Latin, 
"Papaver    Californica,"    or    any    other. 

Very  truly  yours,  James  B.  Clifford. 


"Every  workman  in  his  trade  union;  every  employer 
in  his  trade  association,"  is  the  ideal  of  trade  organiza 
tion    announced    by    Dr.    Addison.    British    minister   of 
reconstruction. 

A  Danish  physician,  who  formerly  manufactured 
artificial  legs  out  of  papier  mache.  now  makes  artificial 
feet  out  of  paper  pulp. 


But  let  us  continue  with  Mr.  Howden  Smith.  There  could 
be  no  better  guide.  He  is  so  candid  and  so  guileless.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  suggestion  in  Berlin  was  "the  prompt 
and  enthusiastic  assent  of  Germany."  One  of  the  great  states- 
men of  Germany  said,  "I  believe  you  have  thrown  the  first 
thread  across  the  chasm  which  bars  us  from  peace" — a  Ger- 
man peace,  a  peace  that  would  have  left  Germany  the  master 
of  the  world.  No  wonder  there  was  an  "enthusiastic  assent" 
from  Berlin.  It  is  what  one  would  expect.  But  would  there 
be  an  equally  enthusiastic  assent  from  Great  Britain  and 
France?  Germany  was  the  only  country  in  the  world  that 
was  then  under  blockade.  She  was  the  only  country  in  the 
world  to  benefit  from  the  abolition  of  the  blockade.  It  was 
all  that  she  needed  to, win  the  war.  But  Colonel  House,  as 
the  emissary  of  the  greatest  neutral  country  in  the  world,  the 
storehouse  of  the  world,  did  not  despair.  He  was  not  with- 
out powers  that  were  subtly  coercive  as  well  as  persuasive. 
He  went  to  London,  says  his  chronicler,  and  was  amazed 
to  find  that  German  representatives  in  America  had  "given 
the  show  away,"  and  that  Von  Bernstorff  and  Dernberg  were 
impudently  and  publicly  boasting  of  the  triumph  that  awaited 
them  and  of  the  new  doctrine  that  was  to  be  forced  upon  the 
Allies  to  their  ruin.  "The  first  act  of  the  German  govern 
ment,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "after  Colonel  House  outlined  his 
doctrine  had  been  to  cable  instructions  to  their  agents  in  the 
United  States  to  bolster  it  by  a  vigorous  campaign  of  propa- 
ganda." And  yet  there  are  still  those  who  believe  in  the 
cleverness  of  German  diplomacy.  The  pill  of  Allied  defeat 
having  been  carefully  and  thickly  sugar-coated,  the  German 
representatives  scrape  off  the  sugar  in  full  view  of  the  world 
and  explain  the  exact  nature  of  the  pill  and  the  effects  that 
it  would  accomplish.  It  was  annoying,  embarrassing,  frus- 
trating. As  a  result  Colonel  House  "had  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  breaking  down  the  wall  of  natural  suspicion  which  met  him 
at  every  turn  when  he  undertook  to  preach  his  doctrine." 
None  the  less  he  still  had  hopes  of  accomplishing  his  mission, 
although  we  are  not  told  upon  what  those  hopes  were  based, 
and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  are  not  told.  To  raise 
the  blockade  meant  to  lose  the  war,  a  fact  self-evident  enough 
even  in  those  early  days.  Why  the  Allies  should  be  expected 
to  entertain  such  a  monstrous  proposal  for  a  single  moment 
is  not  made  clear  unless  on  the  supposition  that  Colonel 
House  was  in  a  position  to  apply  pressure.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  wander  into  the'  field  of  conjecture.  Possibly  Colonel 
House  mistook  a  courteous  attention  for  acquiescence.  Pos- 
sibly the  full  significance  of  his  proposal  was  not  at  once 
grasped.      But   however   that   may   be,   the   discussion   came   to 


It  is  an  astonishing  narrative,  but  to  appreciate  its  full 
meaning  it  must  be  correctly  inserted  into  the  fabric  of  the 
House  diplomacy  that  seems  still  to  be  growing  before  our 
sight.  Colonel  House,  says  his  accepted  biographer,  offered 
to  Germany  the  means  to  escape  from  the  British  blockade, 
and  so  to  win  the  war.  It  is  so  set  down  in  black  and  white, 
and  although  Mr.  Howden  Smith's  revelations  have  now  been 
before  the  world  for  about  a  year  they  remain  uncontra- 
dicted and  unamended.  Colonel  House  held  then  .and  he  holds 
now,  no  official  position  under  the  law  of  the  United  States. 
His  activities,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  United  States,  are 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  He  has  acted  throughout 
as  a  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  and  over 
the  heads  of  the  ministers  duly  appointed  by  the  recognized 
and  legal  mechanism  indicated  in  the  Constitution.  And  now 
we  have  the  direct  and  uncontradicted  avowal  of  his  biog- 
rapher that  he  went  to  Berlin  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  offer  to  Germany  a  method  by 
which  she  might  escape  from  the  British  blockade,  an  escape 
that  must  have  been  followed  by  her  conquest  of  the  world. 
Once  more  there  is  no  comment  that  can  be  effectively  made, 
no  comment  that  does  not  detract  from  the  deadly  force  of  the 
facts.  

But  the  doctrine  of  the  Freedom  ot  the  Seas  was  by  no 
means  dead.  Colonel  House  had  failed  to  secure  its  applica- 
tion, and  his  failure  was  due,  as  we  have  seen,  first  to  the 
premature  trumpetings  of  the  German  representatives  in 
Washington  and  secondly  to  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
which  had  placed*  all  negotiations  beyond  the  pale.  But  now 
we  are  to  see  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  with  a  new  status 
and  upon  a  new  stage.  It  is  now  to  become  a  cardinal 
principle  of  American  policy  very  much  like  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Indeed  we  may  even  suppose  that  it  takes  precedence 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  seems  likely  to  be  stowed 
away  on  a  shelf  while  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  still  holds  tmj 
field.  On  January  22d  President  Wilson  read  his  message  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  demanded  a  "peace  without  victory." 
Victory,  he  said,  "would  mean  peace  forced  upon  the  loser, 
a  victor's  terms  imposed  upon  the  vanquished.  It  would  be 
accepted  in  humiliation  under  duress  at  an  intolerable  sac- 
rifice, and  would  leave  a  sting,  a  resentment,  a  bitter  memory, 
upon  which  terms  of  peace  would  rest,  not  permanently,  but 
only  as  upon  quicksand."  But  with  this  particular  doctrine 
of  Peace  without  Victory  we  need  not  now  concern  our- 
selves, except  to  point  out  that  it  is  likely  of  accomplish- 
ment if  indeed  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  a  future  in 
which  there  will  be  neither  peace  nor  victory.  It  is  rather 
with  its  twin  doctrine  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  that  we 
have  now  to  do.  On  January  22d  President  Wilson  in  the 
course  of  his  Message  to  Congress  said,  "The  Freedom  of  the 
Seas,  the  sine  qua  non  of  peace,  equality,  and  cooperation. 
.  .  .  These  are  American  principles  and  American  policies 
and  they  are  also  the  principles  and  policies  of  forward- 
looking  men  and  women  everywhere  of  every  modern  nation, 
of  every  enlightened  community.  They  are  the  principles  of 
mankind  and  must  prevail."  The  British  blockade  of  German 
ports  was  still  in  operation,  and  Germany  was  already  grow- 
ing black  in  the  face  under  the  pressure.  More  and  more 
it  was  becoming  apparent  that  the  Allied  armies  would  be 
fighting  in  vain  but  for  the  blockade  that  the  Allied  navies 
were  holding  from  Germany  the  supplies  without  which  she 
must  become  impotent.  And  at  this  moment  of  tremendous 
crisis  we  are  told  that  there  must  be  peace  without  victory, 
and  that  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  was  an  American  principle 
and  an  American  policy.  But  the  blockade  remained  un- 
broken. The  Allied  navies  were  obdurate,  and  so  we  find  Ger- 
many beginning  her  policy  of  unrestricted  submarine  war 
within  two  weeks  of  the  presidential  message.  Germany  was 
now  to  proceed  to  break  the  blockade  by  methods  so  peculiar!  j 
her  own.     Everything  else   had   failed. 


But  when  did  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  become  an  Ameri- 
can principle  and  an  American  policy?  By  whose  mandate 
and  under  what  circumstances?  It  was  not  an  American 
principle  nor  an  American  policy  during  the  Civil  War,  when 
the  blockade  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Southern  cause.  It  was  not  an  American  principle  nor  an 
American  policy  during  the  Spanish  war.  It  was  not  an 
American  principle  nor  an  American  policy  when  the  Ameri- 
can navy  actually  participated  in  the  blockade  of  the  German 
coast  during  the  present  war.  If  it  was  an  American  prin- 
ciple and  an  American  policy  in  January,  1917,  why  was  its 
sanctity  not  continued  a  single  hour  after  America  had  entered 
the  war?  The  Lusitania  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
when  the  President  made  his  speech.  It  is  true  that  unre- 
stricted submarine  war  had  not  then  begun.  That  was  still 
to  be  delayed  for  nearly  two  weeks.  But  it  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  There  could  be  nothing  more  unre- 
stricted than  the  destruction  of  the  Lusitania,  but  that  crime 
had  not  shaken  the  President's  conviction  that  the  Freedom 
of  the  Seas  must  be  attained  as  the  principle  and  policy  of 
"forward-looking  men  and  women  everywhere  of  every  mod- 
ern nation,  of  every  enlightened  community."  And  yet  with- 
in a  few  months  we  find  the  American  navy  actively  and 
triumphantly  participating  in  the  blockade  that  Colonel  House 
had  tried  so  hard  to  lift.     

The   Freedom   of   the   Seas  was   certainly   not   an   American 
policy  during  the  life  of  Admiral  Mahan,  to  whom  the  whole 
world  is   accustomed   to   look    for   guidance   in    the    sciei 
naval   strategy   and   in   the   international   law  thai    gov- 
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operations  of  naval  warfare.  In  1898  Admiral  Mataan  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  "The  Interest  of  America  in  Sea  Power. 
Present  rind  Future."  On  page  12S  lie  says:  "For  what  pur- 
poses primarily  do  navies  exist?  Surely  not  merely  to  fight 
one  another — to  gain  what  Jomini  calls  'the  sterile  glory'  of 
fighting  battles  in  order  to  win  them.  If  navies,  as  all  agree. 
exist  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  it  inevitably  follows  that 
in  war  they  must  aim  at  depriving  their  enemy  of  that  great 
resource  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  what  broad  military  use 
they  can  subserve  that  at  all  compares  with  the  protection 
and  destruction  of  trade."  Elsewhere  in  the  same  volume 
Admiral  Mahan  says:  "Blows  at  commerce  are  Mows  at 
the  communications  of  the  state;  they  intercept  its  nourish- 
ment, they  starve  its  life,  they  cut  the  roots  of  its  power. 
While  war  remains  a  factor,  a  sad  but  inevitable  factor,  of 
our  history  it  is  a  fond  hope  that  commerce  can  be  exempt 
from  its  operation  because  in  very  truth  blows  against  com- 
merce are  the  most  deadly  that  can  be  struck  :  nor  is  there 
any  other  anions  the  proposed  uses  of  a  navy,  as  for  instance 
the  bombardment  of  seaport  towns,  which  is  not  at  once  more 
cruel  and  less  scientific.  Blockade  such  as  that  enforced  by 
the  United  States  Navy  during  the  Civil  War  is  evidently 
only  a  special  phase  of  commerce-destroying ;  yet  how  im- 
mense— nay,  decisive — its  results."  Where  can  we  find  lan- 
guage more  explicit,  more  conclusive ':  The  blockade  does  not 
necessarily  cost  a  single  life,  but  Colonel  House  would  have 
us  confine  our  war  operations  to  "a  struggle  between  fleets 
and  navies"  that  must  always  be  enormously  costly  in  lives. 
Countries  have  been  compelled  into  submission  by  blockade 
alone  and  without  the  firing  of  a  shot.  Colonel  House  would 
compel  them  henceforth  to  fight  battles.  The  blockade  is  the 
most  merciful  of  all  war  operations.  Why  has  its  abolition 
now  become  an  American  principle  and  an  American  policy  ? 
Indeed  we  may  ask  what  constitutes  an  American  principle 
and  an  American  policy?     A  presidential  message? 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Count  Ulrich  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  Germany's 
foreign  minister,  is  a  Schleswig  noble,  veteran  diploma- 
tist, and  until  recently  German  minister  at  Copenhagen. 
He  joined  the  People's  Party,  composed  mainly  of  for 
mer  National  Liberals  and  conservatives. 


According  to  a  recent 
have  noticed  a  marked 
Wilson  and  the  late  Mr. 
compact  figure,  the  same 
by  an  occasional  smile, 
same  clear-cut  ideas  and 
of  humor,  and  the  same 


issue  of  Tit-Bits  several  people 
resemblance  between  President 
Joseph  Chamberlain — the  same 
rather  frigid  manner  enlivened 
the  same  shaped  forehead,  the 
mode  of  speech,  the  same  sense 
underlying  sentiment. 


i  The  German  gases  were  first  to  interest  him.  In  them 
he  saw  one  of  the  ijreat  problems  of  the  war.  He 
analyzed  the  gases  then  in  use  and  worked  on  hun- 
dreds of  new  formulas,  but  got  nothing  that  he  thought 
effective.  Then  he  remembered  a  chemical  experiment 
of  his  college  days,  a  narrow  escape  he  had  back  in 
1902  at  the  University  of  Chicago  while  he  was  work- 
ing on  high  explosives.  One  of  his  experiments  brought 
something  more  than  an  explosive.  It  produced  a  gas 
so  poisonous  that  young  Litterer  had  to  be  carried  out 
m  a  stretcher. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Small  wonder  that  Germans  everywhere  should  have  hailed 
the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  with  such  unqualified  delight.  Xever 
was  a  nation  in  more  bitter  need  of  the  application  of  just 
such  a  doctrine  as  that.  The  German  press  rang  with  jubila- 
tions and  German  statesmen  saw  a  great  light  breaking  on 
their  darkness.  Dr.  Eugen  Kuehnemann  in  his  book  on  the 
war  says  that  the  Germans  "fight  the  good  fight  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  for  the  freedom  of  nations:  their  victory 
is  the  true  hope  of  civilization  itself."  The  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung  says:  "President  Wilson  encourages  us  to  make  sacri- 
fices, but  it  is  also  he  who  will  fight  for  the  freedom  of  our 
trade  and  the  freedom  of  navigation,  and  will  thereby  fight 
for  exceedingly  valuable  pieces  of  the  German  future."  It 
would  be  possible  to  fill  many  columns  with  the  ecstasies  of 
Germany  as  this  new  and  amazing  doctrine  was  unfolded  to 
their  astounded  eyes.  

Xow  we  lose  some  of  the  full  force  of  this  chapter  of  diplomacy 
if  we  allow  it  to  occupy  an  isolated  position  in  our  minds. 
We  must  link  it  up  with  all  that  has  followed  it.  We  must 
ask  ourselyes  as  to  its  relation  with  the  premature  ending  of 
the  war,  the  escape  of  the  German  armies,  the  immunity  to 
German  criminals,  the  -aggressions  of  Germany  in  Poland,  the 
arrogance  of  the  German  tone,  the  German  delays  in  com- 
plying with  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  Colonel  House,  we 
are  told,  offered  to  Germany  "promising  chances  of  escape 
from  the  British  blockade."  Doubtless  it  was  an  act  of  pure 
benevolence,  but  let  us  hope  that  limits  to  that  benevolence 
have  now  been  reached  and  that  Germany  has  not  felt  her- 
self to  be  encouraged  by  her  memories  of  the  hand  that  was 
once  outstretched  to  save  her.  Sidney  Coryx. 

Sax   Fraxcisco,  March   12.   1919. 


The  Chinese  themselves,  according  to  a  Canton 
paper,  recognize  the  extreme  complexity  of  their  writ- 
ten language.  About  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  days 
of  the  Empress  Dowager,  a  scholar  and  reformer 
named  Wang  Chao,  who  held  the  highest  obtainable 
literary  degree,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  simplified  form 
of  Chinese  writing.  He  invented  a  phonetic  svstem 
of  symbols,  which  was  promptly  branded  revolutionarv 
and  suppressed,  while  its  "radical"  author  was  banished. 
Lately,  however,  the  idea  has  been  reintroduced,  and 
the  government  has  tried  a  system  of  the  same  kind, 
but  more  complicated,  without  much  success.  Two 
missionaries  of  Tsangchow  have  fared  better  in  an 
effort  to  revive  Wang  Chao's  phonetic  script,  which 
is  based  on  the  fact  that,  although  the  number  of  char- 
acters is  vast,  there  are  only  318  "words  sounds"  in 
the  Chinese  language. 


Skunks  become  quite  contented  when  domesticated 
and  the  objectionable  odor  that  has  made  this  animal 
offensive,  yet  which  saves  it  from  its  many  enemies, 
is  rarely  encountered  on  a  fur  farm.  The  odor  is 
noticeable  only  when  the  skunk  is  put  on  the  defensive, 
and  on  fur  farms  it  is  easy  to  avoid  arousing  its  anger 
and  excitement  to  the  point  where  it  is  obliged  to  use 
its  only  means  of  defense  for  its  own  protection. 
Skunks  are  as  playful  as  kittens,  and  alwavs  better 
natured. 


The  war  lifted  the  Chinese  rug  industry,  with  its 
centuries  of  indifferent  activity,  from  a  position  of  ob- 
scurity in  relation  to  Western  markets  to  a  place  of 
popularity  and  permanency,  principally  because  the 
supply  of  Oriental  rugs  from  Persia  and  Turkev  was 
cut  off  from  the  American  market  at  a  time  when 
tar^e  accumulations  of  wealth  had  increased  the  de- 
I.  During  the  year  1917  China  exported  nearly 
:s  ,0,000   (gold )    worth  of  rugs. 


Adelina  Patti,  the  famous  opera  singer,  is  the 
daughter  of  Salvatore  Patti,  a  Sicilian,  who  was  a  tenor 
singer.  Her  mother,  a  Roman,  was  also  an  artist,  and 
was  known  in  the  world  of  art  as  Signora  Barili. 
When  Adelina  was  a  baby  her  parents  moved  to  New 
York.  When  but  a  few  years  old  she  was  brought  out 
in  concert  and  immediately  won  success.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  at  Tripler  Hall  in  1S50. 

King  Alfonso  of  Spain  spends  an  hour  or  so  daily 
in  practicing  conjuring.  The  variety  of  his  accom- 
plishments is  said  to  be  really  remarkable.  Some  time 
ago  he  said  that  in  the  event  of  a  revolution  and  Spain 
being  proclaimed  a  republic  he  would  go  to  America,  if 
necessary,  and  become  a  Wild  West  rider  for  the  film-. 
His  ability  as  a  horseman  is  well  known,  and  there  i^ 
little  doubt  that  if  fortune  willed  it  Alfonso  would  be 
an  acquisition  to  the  "movies." 

Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  head  of  the  new  Lincoln 
School  in  Xew  York,  which  has  been  organized  to  con- 
duct experiments  in  new  educational  theories,  was  head 
of  the  department  of  natural  science  in  the  school  ol 
education  of  Chicago  L'niversity  and  earlier  was  a 
teacher  and  supervisor  in  elementary,  high,  and  stale 
normal  schools  and  in  colleges.  He  is  the  author  of 
books  on  science  and  of  a  textbook  on  agriculture.  He 
participated  in  the  Gary  survey. 

Of  the  three  persons  at  the  peace  conference  who  an- 
tagonized President  Wilson,  Premier  Hughes  of  Aus- 
tralia was  undoubtedly  the  most  aggressive,  the  most 
obstinate,  in  denouncing  Wilson's  projects  as  imprac- 
ticable and  as  unjust.  More  than  any  one  else  present 
he  seemed  to  get  on  the  nerves  of  the  President  and  to 
provoke  him  to  signs  of  irritation  and  impatience.  In 
fact  Hughes  was  bobbing  up  and  down  all  the  iinii_*  of 
the  congress,  taking  exception  to  almost  everything  said 
by  Mr.  Wilson. 

After  being  afflicted  for  many  years  with  eye  trouble, 
Viscount  Grey,  former  British  secretary  of -state  for 
foreign  affairs,  has  become  totally  blind.  It  is  stated 
that  he  is  already  earnestly  at  work  learning  the 
Braille  system  of  raised  letters.  Viscount  Grey  is  not 
the  first  representative  of  England  in  foreign  affairs  to 
lose  his  eyesight;  the  other  instance  is  of  the  Latin 
secretary  to  the  consul  of  state  under  the  common- 
wealth. Grey,  like  Milton,  is  credited  with  having 
lost  his  eyesight  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

In  speaking  of  Ernest  Belfort  Bax,  the  "unsocial 
Socialist,"  a  current  writer  says  that,  although  he  be 
philosopher,  man  of  letters,  music  critic,  socialist,  anti- 
feminist,  and  materialist.  Belfort  Bax  may  name  him- 
self only  ironically  a  Victorian.  Bernard  Shaw  has 
admitted  his  own  debt  to  the  audacious  ideas  of  Belfort 
Bax.  H.  M.  Hyndman  has  named  him  the  only  original 
thinker  in  Europe  of  the  present  day.  "Like  all  men 
ahead  of  his  time,  he  has  had  to  suffer  from  unscrupu- 
lous misrepresentation  and  equally  unscrupulous 
plagiarism." 

Lord  Lansdowne,  who  has  been  in  turn  viceroy  oi 
India,  governor-general  of  Canada,  secretary  of  state 
for  war,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Lords,  although  not  a  particu- 
larly brilliant  man,  is  said  to  be  a  verv  opinionated  and 
obstinate  one.  Some  of  his  biographers  say  that  "he 
has  the  good  sense  habitually  to  defer  to  the  advice  of 
his  remarkable  wife  and  to  seek  her  approval."  It  is 
known  that  she  not  only  saw  his  recent  peace  letter  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph  before  it  appeared  and  sanctioned 
its  publication,  but  that  she  e\'en  inspired  it. 

Princess  Charlotte  of  Luxemburg  and  Xassau,  who. 
in  consequence  of  the  abdication  of  her  elder  sister. 
Princess  Marie  Adelaide,  has  become  Grand  Duchess 
of  Luxemburg,  is  twenty-two  years  of  age.  The  new 
grand  duchess  is  gay  and  democratic  in  her  manners. 
She  is  said  to  have  a  far  greater  measure  of  good  com- 
mon sense  than  her  deposed  elder  sister,  who.  naturally 
willful,  has  been  thoroughly  spoiled  by  certain  of  her 
relatives  and  members  of  her  entourage  before  she 
came  to  the  throne.  During  the  war  she  was  a  devoted 
nurse  to  the  wounded  in  the  municipal  hospital  of  what 
is  now  her  capital. 

Dr.  William  Litterer.  who  devised  the  remarkable 
poison  gas  used  by  the  Americans  in  France,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Vanderbilt  University.  He  is 
credited  -with  being  quick  to  meet  any  new  situation. 
If  a  new  disease  strikes  the  country  he  is  at  work 
immediately  on  a  remedy.  When  the  Teutonic  plague 
of  destruction  and  slaughter  broke  out  in  Belgium  and 
France   in    1914   Dr.    Litterer   went   to   his   laboratory. 


Leonainie. 


Leonainie,  angels  named  her, 

And  they  took  the  light 
Of  the  laughing  stars,   and   framed   her 

In   a  smile  of  white. 
And  they  made  her  hair  of  gloomy 
Midnight,   and  her  eyes   of  bloomy 
Moonshine,   and  they   brought   her  to   me 

In    the    silent   night. 

In   a  solemn  night  of  summer. 

When  my  heart  was  of  gloom 
Blossomed  up  to  meet  the  comer 

Like  a  rose  in  bloom  ; 
All    foreboding   that    distressed    me 
I    forgot   as  joy   caressed   me 
(Lying   joy    that   caught    and   pressed   me 

In  the  arms  of  doom!) 

Only  spake  the  little  lisper 

In   the  angel  tongue  ; 
Vet   I    listening,  heard  her   whisper — 

"Songs   are  only  sung 
Here  below  that  they  may  grieve  you. 
Tales  but  told  you  to  deceive  you. 

So,    must    Leonainie   leave    you. 

While  her  love  is  young." 

Then   God  smiled,  and  it  was  morning. 

Matchless  and  supreme  ; 
Heaven's   glory   seemed  adorning 

Earth   with  its  esteem 
Ever;,    heart   but  mine   seemed  gifted 
With  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  lifted 
Where  my  Leonainie  drifted. 

From    me   like   a   dream. 

— James  Whtteomb  Riley. 


Non-Resistence. 

Perhaps   too   far  in   these   considerate  days 
Ha?   patience   carried    her   submissive   ways; 
Wisdom  has  taught  us  to   be  calm   and  meek. 
To  take  one  blow,  and  turn   ihe  other  cheek: 
It   is   no:   written   what  a   man   shall   do. 
If   the    rude   caitiff    smite   the   other,    too! 

;   our   fathers,  in  thine   hour  of  need 
God   help   thee,   guarded   by    the    passive   creed  ! 
As  the  lone  pilgrim   trusts  to  beads  and  cowl. 
When   through   the   forest   rings  the   gray  wolf's   howl ; 
As    the   deep   galleon    trusts   her   gilded   prow 
When    the   black   corsair   slants   athwart    her   bow ; 
As  the  poor  pheasant,  with  his  peaceful  mien. 
Trusts   to    his    feathers,    shining   golden-green, 
When   the   dark   plumage  with   the  crimson   beak- 
Has   rustled   shadowy    from  its   splintered   peak. — 
So  trust  thy  friends,  whose  babbling  tongues  would  charm 
The   lifted   sabre   from   thy   foeman's   arm. 
Thy   torches   ready   for  the  answering  peal 
From    bellowing    fort    and    thunder-freighted    keel ! 

— Oliz-er  Wendell  Holmes. 


Thunder  in  the  Garden. 
When  the  boughs  of  the  garden  hang  heavy  with   rain 

And  the  blackbird  reneweth  his  song. 
And   the   thunder  departing   yet    rolleth    again, 

I  remember  the  ending  of  wrong. 

When   the   day  that   was   dusk  while  his  death  was  aloof 

Is    ending    wide-gleaming   and   strange 
For  the  clearness  of  all   things  beneath   the   world's  roof 

I  call  back  the  wild  chance  and  the  change. 

For  once  we   twain   sat   through  the  hot   afternoon 

While   the  rain   held  aloof   for  a  while. 
Till  she.  the  soft-clad,  for  the  glory  of  June 

Changed  all   with   the  change  of  her   smile. 

For  her  smile  was  of  longing,  no  longer  of  glee, 

And  her  fingers,  entwined  with  mine  own, 
With   caresses  unquiet  sought  kindness  of  me 

For  the   gift  that   I   never   had   known. 

Then    down    rushed    the    rain,    and   the   voice   of    the    thunder 

Smote  dumb  all  the  sound  of  the  street. 
And    I   to   myself   was   grown  nought  but  a  wonder. 

As   she   leaned  down   my  kisses   to   meet. 

That   she   craved   for   my  lips   that   had  craved   her   so   often. 

And   the   hand  that  had   trembled  to   touch. 
That  the  tears  filled  her  eyes  I   had  hoped  not  to  soften 

In  this   world   was  a  marvel  too   much. 

It  was  dusk  rmid  the  thunder,   dusk  e'en  as  the  night. 
When   first  brake  out   our  love   like   the   storm. 

But  no  night-hour  was  it.  and  back  came  the  light 
While  our  hands  with   each  other  were  warm. 

And   her   smile,   killed  with  kisses,   came  back  as  at  first 

As  she  rose  up  and  led  me  along, 
And  out  to  the  garden,  where  nought  was  athirst. 

And   the  blackbird  renewing  his   song. 

Earth's  fragrance  went  with  her.  as  in  the  wet  grass 

Her   feet   little   hidden   were   set : 
She  bent  down  her  head,  'neath  the  roses  to  pass, 

And   her   arm    with   the   lily   was    wet. 

In  the  garden  we  wandered  while  day  waned  apace 

And  the  thunder  was  dying  aloof: 
Till  the  moon  o'er  the  minster-wall  lifted  his  face. 

And  gray  gleamed  out  the  lead  of  the  roof. 

Then  we  turned  from  the  blossoms,  and  cold  were  they  grow 

In  the  trees  the  wind  westering  moved ; 
Till  over  the  threshold  back  fluttered  her  gown. 

And  in  the  dark  house  was  I  loved.         — William  Morris, 


ki 


., 


Makch  15.  1919. 


THE    ARGON  A  U T 


THE  NEMESIS  OF  MEDIOCRITY. 


Dr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  Warns  Us  That  We  Have  Not  Yet 
Learned  the  True  Lessons  of  the  War. 


This  is  not  a  propitious  time  for  an  attacl;  upon 
democracy,  even  though  it  be  that  false  democracy  to 
which  Dr.  Cram  attributes  the  present  dearth  of  great 
men.  the  absence  of  that  inspired  leadership  that  has 
never  deserted  the  world  so  wholly  as  at  the  present 
time.  The  nineteenth  century,  says  Dr.  Cram,  was  rich 
in  genius,  but  now  the  stage  is  deserted  and  the  foot- 
lights are  extinguished : 

Xoble  or  cynical,  they  were  leaders,  these  men  of  a  dead 
generation :  Metternich.  Cavour,  Disraeli,  Bismarck.  Glad- 
stone. Gambetta,  Lincoln,  and  they  have  left  few  successors, 
either  to  their  glory  or  their  infamy.  Can  there  be  honest 
comparison  between  the  political  leaders  in  Great  Britain  to- 
day and  Peel,  Palmerston,  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  and  Salisbury, 
between  the  -  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  French  parliamentary 
turbulence  and  Thiers.  Gambetta,  De  Freycinet?  Contrast 
the  men  now  controlling  the  destinies  of  Italy  with  those 
of  the  epoch  of  the  Liberation  ;  match  the  present  politicians 
of  Germany  with  those  to  the  front  from  1S70  to  1893  :  place 
in  one  column  the  members  of  President  Wilson's  cabinet, 
the  leaders  in  Congress,  the  governors  of  the  several  states, 
and  in  the  other  the  American  political  forces  from  1S60 
on  for  a  space  of  a  generation.  Whether  you  like  them  all 
or  not,  these  men  of  an  elder  age,  one  thing  you  must  con- 
cede, and  that  is  their  capacity  and  their  dominance  as 
leaders. 

The  famine  of  great  men  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
fact  that  men  now  reject  all  leadership  as  that  they 
blindly  accept  the  inferior  kind,  the  specious  dema- 
gogue, the  unscrupulous  master  of  effrontery: 

It  is  because  of  this  that  religion  is  no  longer  marked  by 
the  dominance  of  figures  like  St.  Paul,  St.  Benedict,   St.  Ber 


man  returns  once  more  to  his  old  ways  of  life,  is  that  this 
return  will  be  for  the  briefest  of  periods.  The  war  is  only  the 
first  of  a  series,  for  one  war  alone  can  not  undo  the  cumulative 
errors  of  five  centuries.  Either  after  a  year  or  two  for  the 
taking  of  breath,  or  merging  into  it  without  appreciable  break, 
1  come  the  second  world-wide  convulsion,  the  war  tor  the 
revolutionizing  of  society,  which  will  run  its  long  and  terrible 
course  in  the  determined  effort  to  substitute  for  our  present 
industrial  system  of  life  (in  itself  perhaps  the  worst  man  has 
devised )  something  more  consonant  with  the  principles  61 
justice.  And  the  third,  which  may  also  follow  immediately 
after  the  second,  or  merge  into  it,  or  even  precede  it,  will  be 
the  war  between  the  false  democracy,  now  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence, and  whatever  is  left  of  the  true  democracy  of  man's 
ideal.  From  these  three  visitations  there  is  no  escape.  The 
thing  we  have  so  earnestly  and  arduously  built  up  out  of 
Renaissance.  Reformation,  and  Revolution,  with  industrialism 
and  scientific  determinism  as  the  structural  material,  is  not 
a  civilization  at  all,  and  it  must  be  destroyed  in  order  that 
the  ground  may  be  cleared  for  something  better.  At  first  it 
seemed  that  one  war  might  do  the  work,  when  we  considered 
the  glorious  regeneration  of  France  and  the  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  all  our  allies.  We  know  better  now.  We  can  see 
that  the  war  has  not  touched  the  industrial  problem  at  all.  not 
the  religious  nor  the  social  nor  the  political. 

Rule  by  mediocrities,  says  the  author,  can  not  suc- 
ceed. If  we  are  resolved  to  be  led  by  mediocrities  then 
we  must  "go  on  to  our  predestined  fate" : 

Democracy,  without  tne  supreme  leadership  of  men  who  by 
nature  or  divine  direction  can  speak  and  act  with  and  by 
authority,  is  a  greater  menace  than  autocracy.  Men  and  na- 
tions have  been  what  they  have  been,  either  for  good  or  evil, 
not  by  the  will  of  a  numerical  majority,  but  by  the  supreme 
leadership  of  the  few — seers,  prophets,  captains  of  men  :  and 
so  it  always  will  be.  When,  as  now,  the  greatest  crisis  in 
fifteen  centuries  overpasses  the  world,  and  society  sinks  under 
the  nemesis  of  universal  mediocrity,  then  we  realize  that  the 
system  has  doomed  itself,  since,  impotent  to  produce  leaders, 
it  has  signed  its   own   death  warrant. 


ard. 


A  miracle  mav  happen.    The  leader  may  appear,  the   so  Io.nff. had  she.^een  ther% 
.  .     -  ,      V  ,,-  -     J         ,       ,  usual  charms  of  her  sex  si 


scribably  beautiful.  I  fancied  myself  in  Fairyland.  My  aunt 
was  of  course  in  full  court  dress  and  looked  a  real  picture  in 
her  velvet  dress  with  a  lot  of  her  jewels  on  her  kakochnik 
or  head-dress. 

About  this  cradle  surrounded  as  it  was  by  so  much  love — 
and  also  by  so  much  hate,  during  these  already  troublous 
times — one  could  not  help  but  ask  one's  self,  with  anxious 
feelings  at  the  bottom  of  one's  heart,  as  to  what  the  future 
held  in  store  for  this  innocent  babe,  born  in  the  purple:  the 
hope  of  the  Romanoffs — the  target  of  its  enemies. 

In  contrast  with  the  numerous  portraits  of  royalty 
and  nobility  with  which  the  author  fills  many  pages 
there  are  occasional  silhouettes  of  "those  who  serve" : 

Amongst  my  aunt's  numerous  men-servants  there  was  one 
called  Coucoulsky.  who  was  the  head  butler — very  fat  and  ro- 
tund, with  the  usual  flat  head  -of  the  Pole,  wearing  enormous 
whiskers,  with  a  pair  of  tiny  sparkling  eyes  always  filled  with 
astonishment.  The  poor  man  was  no  longer  young — 17  sue,  il 
souffle,  il  est  rendu — and  to  put  him  into  this  state  it  was 
merely  sufficient  for  him  to  offer  to  his  little  princess  on  a 
huge  silver  tray  some  wonderful  piece  montec,  which  he  held 
at  such  an  angle  that  one  always  expected  to  see  the  contents 
flung  into  her  lap.  This  he  did  with  a  most  beautiful  expres- 
sion on   his  broad   smiling   face.     .     .     . 

In  the  summer,  on  moonlight  nights,  afar  off  in  the  garden, 
alone  amongst  the  shrubs,  his  comical  profile  could  be  seen 
detaching  itself  against  the  sky,  his  huge  mouth  wide  open, 
his  whiskers  trembling  and  his  little  eyes  closed;  while  he 
sang  languourously.  Three  fox  terriers  disturbed  in  their 
slumbers  by  these  nocturnal  sounds  always  made  a  combined 
attack  on  him,  threatening  to  bite  his  calves  to  the  bone. 
One  by  one  the  windows  of  the  house  were  closed,  but  all 
in  vain — nothing  could  distract  him  from  this  reverie  of 
song! 

Xo  less  graphic  is  the  presentation  of  one  of  the 
women  servitors  of  this  wonderful  aunt : 

In  the  household  of  Aunt  de  Xicolay  there  was  a  most  im- 
portant  institution   whom   I   ought   to  have   mentioned   before. 


St.  Francis,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  or  even  like  Luther.  ;  divinely  appointed  ruler.     We  may  yet  learn  the  lesson 


Calvin,  John  Wesley,  but  rather  by  the  uncouth  flotsam  of 
the  intellectual  underworld  or  the  obscurantist  faquirs  of  a 
decadent  Orientalism.  It  is  because  of  this  that  no  longer  a 
Plato  or  an  Aristotle,  or  a  Duns  Scotus,  a  Kant,  a  Descartes, 
or  a  Herbert  Spencer  controls  the  destinies  of  philosophy, 
but  semi-converted  novelists,  jejune  instructors  in  psychology, 
and  imperfectly  developed  but  sufficiently  voluble  journalists. 
It  is  because  of  this  that  salutary  movements  like  socialism, 
trades-unionism,  and  political  reform  are  betrayed  by  the 
leaders  that,  for  lack  of  better,  have  been  pitchforked  into  pre- 
eminence, and  who,  degraded  and  debased  by  dullness,  ob- 
liquity of  vision,  and  crude  incompetence,  become,  not  a 
benefit,  but  a  menace. 

To  what  shall  we  attribute  this  condition?  asks  Dr. 
Cram.  Why  is  our  lack  so  appalling  in  comparison 
with  the  fertile  epochs  of  the  past? 

The  answer  is  simple,  but  it  is  an  answer  that  will  be  re- 
jected with  practical  unanimity.  Democracy  has  achieved  its 
perfect  work  and  has  now  reduced  all  mankind  to  a  dead 
level  of  incapacity  where  great  leaders  are  no  longer  either 
wanted  or  brought  into  existence,  while  society  itself  is  un- 
able, of  its  own  power  as  a  whole,  to  lift  itself  from  the  nadir 
of  its  own  uniformity. 

"The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy 
phrase,  but  it  is  meaningless  without  its  corollary,  "democracy 
must  be  made  safe  for  the  world."  This  latter  condition  does 
not  exist.  For  exactly  one  hundred  years  democracy  has 
suffered  a  progressive  degeneration  until  it  is  now  not  a 
blessing,  but  a  menace. 


Mile.  Stirry  was  her  name.  The 
he  lacked  entirely.  She  was  as  flat 
as  a  pancake,  all  shrunken  and  crooked,  with  a  few  spare 
hairs  growing  on  her  head  drawn  back  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty on  to  the  skull,  where  they  lay  spread  out ;  on  her 
cheeks  were  several  beauty-  spots  from  which  hairs  grew  in 
abundance,  so  large  indeed  were  they  that  they  became 
hideous  by  force  of  their  importance;  her  small  eyes  were 
sharp  as  gimlets  and  took  notice  of  every  one  and  every- 
thing, letting  nothing  escape  them,  as  they  gave  animation  to 
her  most  hideous  physiognomy  with  its  livid  and  earthy  com- 
plexion and,  I  must  not  forget,  rather  important  whiskers  and 
The  book  is  one  of  Strange  power  and  of  a  disquiet-  beard.  Two  large  square  sinewy  hands  with  enormous 
°"  portent      At  least  it  should  be  read  I  knuckles,   more  like  a  laborer's  than   the  hands   of  a  woman. 

The    Nemesis    of    Mediocrity.     By'  Ralph    Adams   wTf  atta'Lhe'!  V  a  pair  °,f-am,,s  far  t0°  !°"g, for  her  he-j.fht 

and  too   short   for  any   ordinarily   proportioned   person.      This 

is  a  true  description  of  this  most  faithful  and  devoted  crea- 
ture of  Aline:  she  performed  her  duties  of  housekeeper  to 
the    utmost    perfection. 


of  the  war: 

If  none  of  these  things  happens,  if  there  is  a  German  peace, 
or  an  inconclusive  "peace  through  negotiation,"  or  a  victors 
in  the  field  for  the  Allies  that  is  followed  by  no  attainment 
of  a  new  vision;  if  in  the  end  the  world  returns  to  the  same 
system,  the  same  basis  of  judgment,  the  same  standard  of 
comparative  values  that  held  before  the  war — what  then  ? 

Russia  has   already  given   the   answer. 


Cram 
pany. 


Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.     Boston :  Marshall  Jones  Com- 


AT  THE  RUSSIAN  COURT. 


A  passing  glimpse  is  afforded  of  the  former  Crown 
Princess  of  Germany,  the  Princess  Cecilie,  whom  the 
Renee    Elton    Maud    Relates  Some  of    Her    Reminescences   writer  came  into  contact  with  at  about  the  time  of  her 


of  Imperial  Russia. 


There  are,  or  rather  were,  advantages  in  being  re- 
is  a  noble  lated  to  the  nobility.  It  provides  entree.  And  entree 
is  much  when  one  wishes  to  obtain  close  view  of  mat- 
ters titular  and  imperial. 

Renee  Elton  Maud,  for  example,  was  the  grand- 
daughter  of  Baroness   de   Xicolav.   and   the   Baron   de 


:  betrothal  to  the  German  heir.     She  observes: 

The  vision  of  a  throne  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to   do 
I  with  her  choice,   I   fancy  ;  and  she  was  reputed  to   have  said 
that  she  would  only  consent  to  marry  a   "throne"  I 

At  the  Russian  court  it  was  rather  expected  that  she  might 
have  married  the  Tzar's  brother,  but  he  never  paid  her  any 
attention,  and  she  declared  to  her  lady-in-waiting  that  there 
were  too  many  bombs  in  Russia  and  that  she  no  longer  wished 
to  remain  there !     .     .     . 

The    following   year    Princess    Cecilie    married    the    German 


A  true  democracy  is  the  accomplishment  by  the  popu- 
lar will  of  righteousness  and  justice.  But  there  is  now 
no  such  democracy.  We  have  government  by  combi- 
nations and  cabals,  while  Calvinism,  coinciding  with  in- 
dustrial development,  has  blotted  out  all  considerations 
except  those  of  material  benefit  and  of  selfish  advance- 
ment : 

Here  and  there,  for  brief  periods  of  time,  righteous  im- 
pulses made  operative  a  true  democracy,  but  by  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  battle  had  been  lost :  materialism,  omnipo- 
tent in  its  power,  invincible  through  its  self-created  energies, 
was  everywhere  supreme,  and  from  then  on  was  recorded  only 
the  progressive  development  of  a  conscienceless  material  im- 
perialism, the  incessant  invention  of  new  and  always  un- 
successful machines  for  the  obtaining  of  the  old  democratic 
ideals,  the  growth,  through  rage  and  impotence  at  the  solemn 
mockery,  of  violent  and  revolutionary  propaganda  along 
nihilistic,  anarchistic,  or  socialistic  lines,  and  finally  the 
apotheosis  of  inefficiency,  injustice,  and  unrighteousness  that 
held  the  democracies  of  the  world  when  the  Teutonic  Powers 
made  their  desperate  but  perfectly  logical  attempt  to  establish 
the  hegemony  of  Europe  under  the  dominion  of  efficiency, 
materialism,  and  force. 

It  is  this  false  democracy,  relying  wholly  upon  polit- 
ical mechanisms  and  divorced  from  the  Law  of  God, 
that  has  landed  us  in  our  present  impasse : 

Democracy  of  method  then,  not  democracy  of  ideal,  has  not 
only  failed  to  attain  the  supreme  objects  for  which,  in  its 
protean  forms,. it  has  been  devised,  it  has  as  well  brought  into 
existence  a  system  that  has  practically  eliminated  sane,  potent, 
and  constructive  leadership  and  has  therefore  betrayed  so- 
ciety, involving  it  in  a  profound  mediocrity  which  now  con- 
fronts that  fate  which  always  follows  identical  progress  in 
other  categories  of  the  organic  world — reversion  to  type  and 
ultimate  sterility. 

And  so  we  stand  today  where  the  Great  War  has  revealed 
us,  peoples  without  leaders:  helpless,  inefficient  and,  barring 
the  miracle  of  redemption  through  bitter  chastisement,  hurry 
ing  on  to  anarchy  or  slavery  as  the  fortunes  of  war  may  de- 
termine. The  true  democracy  of  St.  Louis,  Edward  I,  and 
Washington  is  forgotten  and  a  false  democracy  has  taken  its 
place,  employing  the  old  shibboleths  but  ignoring  the  thing 
itself,  while  inventing  one  new  device  after  another  to  serve 
as  a  red  herring  drawn  across  the  trail  pursued  implacably 
by  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  those  who  see  the  in- 
efficiency and  deceitfulness  of  it  all,  and  maintain  their  pursuit 
so  that  in  the  end  they  may  establish  what  is  to  them  democ- 
racy pure  and  simple,  but  is  in  fact  its  redttctio  ad  absurdum. 

There  is  no  release,  says  Dr.  Cram,  from  the  in- 
tolerable menace  of  war,  nor  even  a  proximate  salva- 
tion. We  have  not  learned  our  lesson.  We  have  re- 
turned willingly  to  the  fleshpots  of  political  mechan- 
isms: 

The  best  that  one  can  say,  if  peace  really  comes  again  and 


Xicolay  was  so  much  of  a  persona  grata  in  Danish  Crown  Prince  and  three  weeks  after  she  sent  a  telegram  to 
court  circles  that  "Queen  Louise.  Queen  Alexandra's 
mother,  kept  up  a  frequent  correspondence  with  my 
grandmother  up  to  the  time  of  the  latter's  death." 
Therefore  when  Renee  Maud's  "dream  of  twenty  sum- 
mers"— namely,  a  visi.t  to  Russia — was  about  to  be  filled 
the  dreamer  went  forth  with  every  equipment  for  being 
admitted  to  many  of  the  inmost  royal  fetes,  functions, 
and   environments. 

The  story  of  the  visit,  which  took  place  during  the 
revolution  of  1904-5,  is  told  in  a  volume  entitled  "One 
Year  at  the  Russian  Court."  In  some  respects  it  is  not 
much  of  a  story.  The  writer  is  too  much  overborne 
with  the  sense  of  her  noble  relationships.  But  in  other 
ways  the  book  is  worth  reading.  For  instance,  one 
gets  such  interesting  scraps  of  impressions  as  the  fol- 
lowing, even  in  the  midst  of  the  genealogical  vanity : 

The  Catholic  Church  at  Viborg  was  very7  small ;  the  congre- 
gation consisted  of  about  three  to  four  hundred  soldiers  and 
a  few  peasant  women,  picturesque  with  their  bright-colored — 
generally  red — handkerchiefs  on  their  heads.  Whenever  I 
entered  the  church  these  soldiers  lined  up  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  in  my  honor.  I  almost  imagined  I  was  the  em- 
press !  But  I  never  shall  forget  the  smell  of  their  top  boots 
caused  by  the  fat  used  for  cleaning  them.  It  was  almost  un- 
bearable. 


Being  admitted  freely  to  the  comings  and  goings  of 
people  of  title,  the  author  is  able  to  present  some  well- 
made,  although  usually  brief,  sketches  of  important 
personalities,  as  for  instance: 

She  (Aunt  Maka)  had  also  a  conversation  on  the  telephone 
very  often  with  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Michaelovitch.  who  had 
been  a  friend  of  hers  for  many  years.  His  imperial  highness 
sometimes  came  to  see  us  in  the  evening  and  we  always  knew 
when  he  had  entered  the  apartment  by  the  tremendous  clatter 
of  his  scabbard  on  the  parquet  floor  of  the  ante-room  and  the 
clinking  of  his  spurs  as  he  walked.  He  was  of  a  jovial  dis- 
position and  spoke  with  a  very  loud  voice.  He  was  besides  un 
gai  caitseur  and  extremely  literary,  amongst  his  last  publica- 
tions was  "La   Famille  des  StrongonofF." 

Renee  Maud  was  present  at  the  baptism  of  the  former 
Emperor  Nicholas'  son  and  heir.  Alexis,  and  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  event : 

The  imperial  cortege  was  truly  fairy-like :  there  were  gilt 
coaches  surmounted  at  the  four  corners  by  white  ostrich 
feathers,  drawn  by  four  or  eight  white  horses  with  white  bar 
ness  and  white  plumes  in  their  heads  :  the  bridle  of  each  horse 
being  held  by  a  footman  dressed  in  white  and  gold. 

In  one  of  the  coaches  was  Princess  Galitzine,  grand  mis- 
tress of  the  court,  and  in  her  arms  the  then  precious  infant, 
a  very  fine  child,  with  blue  eyes  and  dark  hair. 

The    religious    ceremony    in   the   imperial    chapel    was    inde- 


my  cousin  Olga — they  have  corresponded  for  years — saying  : 
"Je  siiis  tres  heureusd."  I  wonder  if  she  is  still  of  the  same 
opinion  ! 

Cecilie's  mother  appears,  according  to  Renee  Maud, 
to  have  had  none  too  good  a  reputation,  and  in  this 
connection  the  author  indulges  in  a  little  freedom  of 
speech,  or  rather  of  suggestion,  such  as  is  used  with 
some  degree  of  interest  in  a  number  of  places  in  the 
book.     She  says  of  Cecilie's  parent : 

I  Grand  Duchess  Anastasia,  at  Cannes  as  elsewhere,  led  a 
joyous  life,  and  a  supposed  attack  of  measles,  with  an  un- 
i  usual  and  far-reaching  result — not  always  experienced  by  those 
[  suffering  from  that  complaint — made  the  whole  Riviera  talk 
and  most  of  it  smile  a  little  maliciously  perhaps. 

Her  men-servants  were  chosen  for  their  good  looks — and,  if 
rumor  said  truly,  each  one  of  those  ran  a  good  chance  of 
promotion  ;  though  her  private  secretary  was  always  supposed 
.to  be  the  most  favored  one. 

Of  Father  Gapon.  who  led  the  revolution,  the  writer 
gives,  in  a  few  words,  a  picture  not  unreminiscent  of 
Rasputin,  the  monk  whose  machinations  precipitated 
the  debacle  of   1914: 

The  failure  to  arrest  Gapon  surprised  me  very  much.  It 
was  said  in  Petrograd  that  the  authorities  dare  not  make  use 
of  their  powers.  He  played  the  most  ignoble  role  and  worked 
on  the  superstitious  masses  by  dressing  himself  up  in  his 
sacerdotal  robes — he  was  a  pope — and  with  his  hands  aloft 
holding  a  crucifix  he  urged  them  on ;  then,  again,  he  would 
make  use  of  all  kinds  of  disguises  and  appeared  to  be  every- 
where at  the  same  time.     .     .     . 

Gapon  and  the  other  leaders  preached  to  the  peasants  that 
the  ground  they  cultivated  was  their  own.  their  very  own  ; 
that  the  nobles  and  the  wealthy  classes  were  robbing  them, 
attributing  to  themselves  certain  rights  which  they  had  no 
business  to  possess — all  the  tenets  which  Lenin  has  preached 
today. 

The  closing  chapter  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  Ras- 
putin, and  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to 
his  evil  influence  over  the  empress  and  to  the  latter'-;  co- 
operation with  him  in  treachery  the  main  cause  of 
Russia's  downfall. 

One  Year  at  the  Russian  Court.  By  Renee  Elton 
Maud.    Xew  York:  John  Lane  Company. 


The  highest   spire  in  the  world  is   that  of  Ulm   Ca- 
thedral, which  is  530  feet  in  height.     It  was  completed 

ill    IN'/'I). 


The  Bank  of  England  has  thirty-two  differe 
ods  of  detecting  forged  banknotes. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the 
week  ending  March  8.  1919.  were  SI  15.008,- 
810.16:  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year, 
$98,096,493.12:   an  increase  of  $16,912,317.04. 


The  total  resources  and  total  gold  reserves 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
again  declined  last  week,  the  total  resources 
of  $321,618,000  comparing  with  $322,529,000 
for  the  previous  week,  and  with  $172,403,000 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  The 
total  gold  reserve  March  7th  amounted  to 
$139,489,000.  as  compared  with  $145,276,000 
for  the  previous  week,  and  with  $87,800,000 
for  the  week  of  1918.  Bills  discounted  se- 
cured by  government  obligations  amounted  to 
$75,897,000,  compared  with  $70,894,000  the 
week  previous:  other  bills  discounted  were 
$21,232,000  and  bills  bought  in  the  open  mar- 
ket amounted  to  $49,300,000,  making  a  total 
of  bills  on  hand  of  $146,429,000.  as  against 
$143.2S5,000  the  week  before  and  $65,893,000 
for  the  week  of  1918.  The  total  earning  as- 
sets of  the  bank  are  given  as  $154,322,000, 
against  $151,082,000  lor  the  week  previous 
and  $70,332,000  a  year  ago. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  capital  and 
surplus  of  the  institution  in  the  week,  total 
capital  now  amounting  to  $4,712,000  as  com- 
pared with  $4,679,000  the  previous  week  and 
with  $4,266,000  a  year  ago.  Surplus  is 
$2,446,000  against  $1,224,000  the  previous 
week.  Total  gross  deposits  are  $113,753,000 
against  $116,415,000  a  week  ago  and  $90.- 
927,000  a  year  ago.  Federal  Reserve  notes 
m  circulation  amount  to  $192,8S9,000  as  com- 
pared with  $76,685,000  a  year  ago. 


R.  H.  Moulton  &  Co.,  investment  bankers, 
whose  "San  Francisco  offices  are  in  the  Amer- 
can  Xational  Bank  Building  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  V.  E.  Breeden,  the  residen; 
partner,  are  building-up  a  splendid  business  in 
bonds. 

They  have  been  compelled  to  increase  their 
office  quarters,  adding  additional  rooms  and 
fitting  them  up  with  every  modern  con- 
venience for  the  more  efficient  handling  of 
their  growing  business.  The  company  has  of- 
fices also  in  Los  Angeles,  from  which  quarters 
the  business  of  Southern  California  is  looked 
after,  while  the  local  office  takes  care  of  the 
Northern  California  business.  A  special  fea- 
ture is  made  of  government  and  municipal 
bonds,  and  Mr.  Breeden  is  one  of  the  most 
experienced  men  in  this  line  in  the  state. 


The  Sperry  Flour  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  broken  ground  at  Ogden.  Utah,  pre- 
liminary to  the  construction  of  the  million- 
dollar  plant  to  be  erected  in  that  city.  A 
$250,000  grain  elevator  will  be  the  first  of  the 
structures  to  be  erected.  Other  units  will  be 
added  until  the  plant  is  completed. 


Howard  Elliott  of  the  legal  staff  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  who  is 
credited  by  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  with 
being  "ardently  opposed  to  government  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads."  is  said  by  the  same 
publication  to  have  prepared  a  parody  on  the 
Gettysburg  address  of  Lincoln,  making  it  ap- 
plicable to  the  railroad   situation  as  follows: 

"Fourscore  and  ten  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  indus- 
try conceived  by  private  invention  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  quasi-public  purpose  of  moving 
persons    and    property    from    place    to    place. 


Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  economic  war 
testing  whether  that  industry  or  any  industry 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  en- 
dure. We  have  reached  a  crisis  in  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  the  point  where  we  must 
decide  whether  our  great  steel  highways  built 
and  operated  as  private  companies  and  super- 
vised by  the  government  can  continue  in  their 
present  form  and  be  allowed  to  earn  a  reason- 
able return  on  the  fair  value  of  the  property 
devoted  to  the  public  service,  or  whether  that 
business,  encompassed  by  regulations  impos- 
sible of  fulfillment,  shall  be  made  unprofitable 
and  then  be  taken  over  by  the  government 
It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  discuss  this.  But  in  a  large  sense  wc 
should  discuss  it  only  with  a  full  realization 
of  its  economic  effect,  without  bias,  and  with 
careful  deliberation  upon  complete  survey  oi 
the  facts.  The  brave  men  living  and  dead  who 
struggled  to  perfect  the  science  of  railroading 
have  dedicated  to  society  a  transportation  ma- 
chine that  commands  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  all  mankind.  The  world  will  little 
note  or  long  remember  what  we  say.  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did.  It  is  for  us  who 
remain  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us,  that  we  here  highly  re- 
|  solve  that  their  efforts  shall  not  have  been  in 
vain,  that  this  industry  under  God  shall  "have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  private  en- 
terprise under  public  direction  shall  not  perish 
from  our  land." 

The  steadily  growing  business  of  the  Knox 
Shop  has  compelled  the  management  to  en- 
large their  salesrooms  and  to  lease  the  ad- 
joining store  at  49  Grant  Avenue  for  the  bet- 
ter display  of  their  high-class  stock.  This 
addition  will  give  the  Knox  Shop  the  complete 
building  of  five  floors  and  basement  at  49  and 
51  Grant  Avenue.  The  two  stores  will  be  re- 
modeled into  one  large  salesroom  and  equipped 
with  every  modern  convenience  for  the  proper 
display  and  handling  of  the  large  stock  car- 
ried. When  completed  and  ready  for  the 
opening,  about  December  1st.  the  new  store 
will  be  one  of  the  most  unique  and  hand- 
somely appointed  shopping  places  in  San 
Francisco.  

Publication  of  the  government's  figures  cov- 
ering our  foreign  trade  during  January'  dis- 
closes a  much  more  extraordinary  export  ex- 
cess than  had  been  looked  for.  Volume  of 
exports  reached  $623,000,000.  which  breaks 
all  records.  This  total  exceeded  the  previous 
high  monthly  record  shown  in  January,  1917, 
by  $10,000,000  and  is  all  the  more  surprising 
when  the  continuing  restrictions  upon  ship- 
ping facilities  are  taken  into  account.  Fur- 
thermore the  present  movement  is  not  ex- 
plained by  any  "hurry-up  shipments"  of  war 
material,  for  hostilities  have  ceased  and  our 
foreign  trade  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is 
once   more  upon  a   peace  footing. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  astonishing 
that  the  volume  of  merchandise  shipments 
last  month  should  have  exceeded  the  corre- 
sponding total  for  1918  by  $1 16.000,000. 
These  very  striking  figures  give  interest  to 
the  situation  which  will  be  encountered  after 
shipping  facilities  become  normal  again  and 
the  heavy  foreign  buying  incident  to  the  re- 
construction of  Europe's  crippled  industries 
and  depleted  -merchandise  stocks  is  taken  into 
account. 

It   is    also    suggestive   that,    in    a    month    of 
record  exports,  the  value  of  our  import  trade 
should  have  reached  the  lowest  January  level 
since  1916.     In  consequence  of  this  decline  in  i 
imports  at  a  time  when  our  export  trade  was  j 
phenomenally    heavy,    the    resultant    interna- 
tional   trade   balance — meaning   the   excess   of  i 
exports  over  imports — touched  $410,000,000  as  ■ 
compared    with    the    previous   January    export  j 
margin     touched     in     1917     of     $371,531,300.  ! 
These   figures   show   that   our   export   trade    is  \ 
more  prosperous   than   it   ever  has  been,   not- 
withstanding  the   continued    use   by   the    gov- 
ernment of  a  large  tonnage  which  in   normal 
times   is   available   for   commercial   shipments. 
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service  of  passenger  steamers  of  the  highest 
class  between  Southampton  on  the  south  coast 
of  England  and  Cherbourg  on  the  north  coast 
of  France  and  Xew  York.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Cunard  Line,  as  the  premier  British 
line  in  the  North  Atlantic  could  allow  the  pas- 
senger traffic  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Channel  ports  to  be  monopolized  by  for- 
eign-owned companies.  The  Cunard  Line  does 
not  intend  to  abandon  any  service  which  it 
has  carried  on  in  the  past.  On  the  contrary 
new  services  will  be  established  in  many  di- 
rections as  fast  as  the  necessary  tonnage  can 
be  secured.  Meanwhile  whatever  steamers  are 
available  will  be  used  in  the  various  services 
to  the  best  advantage  in  accordance  with  the 
demands    of    traffic. 

"As  between  Liverpool  and  Southampton. 
Liverpool  requires  cargo  capacity  as  well  as 
passenger  accommodation,  while  Southampton 
requires  less  cargo  space.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  taken  that  the  Aquitania  and  Mauretania, 
the  large  ocean  greyhounds  of  the  Cunard 
Line,  will  eventually  be  based  on  Southamp- 
ton, while  the  Liverpol-Xew  York  service  will 
be  equipped  with  steamers  of  greater  carrying 
power."  

Charles  F.  Hunt,  vice-president  of  the  Angle 
and  London  Paris  Xational  Bank,  who  re- 
ceived serious  injuries  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent recently,  has  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
able  to  be  at  his  desk  in  the  bank  again. 


Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc..  are  the  local  men: 
bers  of  a  syndicate  headed  by  Halsey,  Stuart 
&  Co.  and  William  R.  Compton  &  Co..  offering 
$8,000,000  State  of  Louisiana  Port  Commis- 
sion serial  5  per  cent,  gold  bonds.  This  offer- 
ing, which  consists  of  $6,000,000  Canal  Bonds, 
due  from  1930  to  1959.  and  $2,000,000  Harbor 
Improvement  Bonds,  due  1927  to  1959,  are  a 
general  obligation  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  are  issued  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing and  operating  a  navigation  canal  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  Lake  Pontchartrain 
and  for  erecting  and  operating  warehouses 
necessary  for  the  commerce  of  the  state. 
These  bonds  are  being  offered  at  par  to  net 
the  investor  5  per  cent,  and  are  exempt  from 
all  Federal  income  taxes. 


The     Blankenhom-Hunter-Dulin     Company 

dealers  in  municipal  and  corporation  bonds, 
will  open  offices  in  San  Francisco  within  the 
next  thirty  days,  according  to  David  Blanken- 
horn.  president  of  the  company,  who  was  in 
San  Francisco  from  Los  Angeles  recently. 
The  firm's  local  office  was  closed  just  after 
the  war  was  declared. 


John  O.  Dresser,  Pacific  Coast  representa- 
tive of  William  Salomon  &  Co.  of  Xew  York, 
received  word  recently  that  over  $5,000,000 
of  the  $6,070,000  issue  of  Chicago,  St.  Paul. 
Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway  Company, 
underwritten  by  that  firm  in  conjunction  with 
Hornblower  &  Weeks  of  Xew  York,  had  been 
sold  almost  immediately  after  the  offering. 
The  bonds  are  consolidated  mortgage  6s  and 
were  offered  at  IO634,  yielding  over  5'4  per 
cent.  

The  following  cable  has  been  received  from 
the  head  office  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Com- 
pany,   Ltd.,   at  Liverpool : 

"The  chairman  of  the  Southwestern  Rail- 
way announced  at  the  shareholders'  meeting 
February  22d  that  Southampton  would  be  the 
home  port  of  the  Cunard  Company's  large 
passenger  vessels. 

"Seen  by  press  representatives  in  connec- 
tion with  this  statement.  Sir  Alfred  Booth, 
chairman  of  the  Cunard  Line,  authorized  the 
following   statement: 

"The  Cunard  Line  intends  to  take  the  place 
of   the    German    lines   in   providing   a    regular 


Under  the  direction  of  M.  K.  Parker,  Esq.. 
vice-president  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Xew  York  in  charge  of  the  bond  de- 
partment, there  has  been  issued  an  interesiine 
digest  and  comparison  of  the  plans  proposed 
for  a   solution   of  the   railroad   problem. 

Commenting  upon  the  railroad  situation. 
Mr.   Parker  said : 

"The  greatest  specific  business  ^nd  eco- 
nomic problem  which  has  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  readjustment  of  American  affair* 
to  the  pursuits  of  peace  is  that  of  the  rail- 
roads. Xot  only  is  the  subject  difficult  of 
solution  because  of  its  mere  intricacy,  but 
because  of  the  various  angles  from  which  it 
must  be  approached.  We  have  the  interests 
of  the  traveling  public  and  of  the  shippers, 
of  the  owners  and  creditors  of  the  railroads. 
and  of  their  employees,  all  to  be  considered. 
Perhaps  these  interests  are  not  so  divergent 
as  we  are  frequently  led  to  believe.  They 
all  seek,  in  their  final  analysis,  an  adequate 
transportation  system  affording  first-class 
service  at  rates  which  shall  not  be  burden- 
some, but  still  sufficiently  liberal  to  put  rail- 
road credit  in  the  aggregate  upon  a  high 
plane,  and  which  shall  make  it  possible  to  pay 
the   employee   good   wages. 

"A  number  of  plans  designed  to  attain  one 
or  all  of  these  aims  have  been  put  forth,  and 
it  becomes  difficult  to  keep  in  mind  their 
numerous  features.  In  order  to  enable  those 
interested  to  obtain  with  the  minimum  of 
study  a  working  idea  of  the  essential  outlines 
of  these  plans  we  have  prepared  a  digest 
which  we  hope  those  seeking  a  knowledge  of 
this  intricate  problem  will  find  helpful." 

A  copy  of  the  proposed  solutions  will  he 
mailed  upon  request  to  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company  of  Xew  York. 


With  reference  to  certain  statements  which 
have  been  published  against  Andrews  &  Co. 
in  a  series  of  articles  by  one  of  the  news- 
papers in  San  Francisco  the  management 
wishes  to  make  the  following  statement : 

Action  was  taken  against  the  company  by 
the  corporation  commissioner  without  his  hav- 
ing first  heard  anything  of  Andrews  &  Co.'s 
side  of  the  matter,  and  without  giving  An- 
drews &  Co.  any  opportunity  whatever  to  pre- 
sent their  case.  It  is  stated  that  the  corpora- 
tion commissioner  has  ordered  Andrews  &  Co. 
to  refund  the  money  to  their  purchasers  of 
Falls  Motors  Corporation  and  Empire  Tire 
and  Rubber  _  Corporation  securities.  This  is 
not     true.      Statements     purporting     to     come 
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from  Andrews  &  Co.'s  salesmen  involving  mis- 
representation of  these  securities  are  cqually 
false.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
there  is  not  a  purchaser  of  either  one  who 
claims  any  misrepresentation  by  this  office,  or 
who  has  asked  for  the  return  of  his  money 
basing  his  request  on  any  ground  of  misrep- 
resentation. 

Andrews  S:  Co.  will  defend  themselves 
against  these  accusations  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability,  and  would  ask  the  public  before 
forming  any  opinion  in  the  matter  to  do  wha; 
would  be  done  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  that  is  get  the  facts  on  both  sides  before- 
forming  an  opinion.  These  facts  will  be 
brought  out  under  oath  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  in  open  court,  and  this  will  be- 
the  opportunity  of  all  who  are  interested  to 
get  the  truth   in  these  various  articles. 

X*o  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  many 
famous  money-makers  Andrews  &  Co.  have 
underwritten  and  offered,  such  as  Chevrolet. 
Grant,  Saxon.  Chandler.  Goodrich-Diamond 
Tire  Merger,  "and  many  others.  Also  no  men- 
tion whatever  is  made  of  their  last  offering, 
the  Dictograph  Products  Corporation,  which 
sold  in  the  first  week  of  January  at  $6.50  for 
common.  Within  about  five  weeks  Andrews  & 
Co.  closed  out  every  holder  of  the  stock  who 
so  desired  at  SI 0,25.  The  preferred  pays  8 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  first  quarterly 
dividend,  payable  April   1st.  is  declared. 

We  mention  the  above  10  illustrate  the  fact 
that  Andrews  &  Co.  in  their  career  of  nearly 
twenty  years  have  been  correct  in  their  judg- 
ment of  their  underwritings  in  about  (went) 
big  cases  and  mistaken  in  two.  This  is  a 
record  whicli  we  believe  almost  any  corpora- 
tion or  private  individual  would  be  proud  to 
have. — Andrezcs  &  Co. 


F.  M.  Brown  &  Co..  investment  securities, 
with  offices  at  300  Sansomc  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, were  the  successful  bidders  for  Terra 
Bella  Irrigation  District  first  issue  6  per  cent 
bonds  to  the  amount  cf  $40,000.  maturing  in 
1944  and  1945.  The  price  was  $536  above 
par.  The  district  had  previously  sol  I  $760.- 
000  out  of' an  authorized  issue  of  $1,000,000. 
Extensions  to  the  irrigation  system,  which 
covers  12,000  acres,  will  he  made  with  the 
proceeds  of   the  bond   sale. 


R.  H.  Moulton  &  Co.  are  offering  $100,000 
City  of  Toronto  municipal  bonds,  dated  Sep- 
tember 1,  1913.  and  maturing  in  1953.  They 
are  offered  at  85.30,  plus  accrued  interest, 
yielding  5.45  per  cent.,  and  are  issued  by  the 
Toronto  harbor  commission,  which  has  assets 
of  $17,500,000.  comprirising  a  water-front  at 
Toronto  of  twelve  miles.  The  total  bonded 
debt,  including  this  issue,  is  $10,450,000. 


A  firm  in  South  Africa  desires  an  agency 
for  miscellaneous  goods. — No.  28.603.  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Commerce. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


EX-KAISER'S  SECRET   LIFE 

Love    Liaisons    and     Correspondence    Are    Made 
Public. 

The  most  striking  book  on  the  Kaiser  has 
just  appeared  anonymously  in  England  from 
the  press  of  Grant  Richards.  In  it  the  pri- 
vate life  of  the  one-time  War  Lord  is  exposed 
with  an  unflinching  hand  and  with  little 
charity-  to  cover  up  his   failings. 

It  is  in  connection  with  his  private  life  that 
this  book  offers  much  that  is  new.  and  it  is 
said  to  be  based  upon  documentary  evidence 
coming  from  those  who  knew  him  best.  As 
to  his  relations  with  the  empress,  the  author 
claims  to  have  seen  and  copied  notes  made  by 
a  woman  who  was  a  member  of  the  imperial 
household  for  years.     She  writes : 

"It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  relations 
between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Kaiserin  are  of  the 
Darby  and  Joan  order;  but  though  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  real  affection  which  binds  the 
imperial  couple,  the  Kaiserin  has  no  illusions 
whatever  about  the  emperor.  I  have  seen  her 
majesty  pass  the  imperial  cortege  in  the  streets 
of  Berlin  with  an  angry  look  on  her  face  and 
even  turn  her  head  away  from  the  smiling  sa- 
lute with  which  the  emperor  greeted  her  as  he 
passed  at  the  head  of  his  guard  of  cavalry." 

A  story  is  told  of  how  the  Kaiser  and  his 
painter  Pape  designed  a  pack  of  imperial  play- 
ing cards.  -  The  late  Queen  Victoria  was  rep- 
resented as  the  queen  of  hearts,  the  Queen  of 
Italy  as  the  .queen  of  spades,  the  late  Empress 
Elizabeth  of  Austria  as  the  queen  of  clubs. 
Pope  Leo  XIII  was  the  king  of  clubs.  Leopold 
of  Belgium  the  king  of  spades,  the  Italian 
Humbert  the  king  of  diamonds.  Pape  sug- 
gested that  his  majesty  had  given  no  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  king  of  hearts. 

"And  could  you  not  think  who  should  be  the 
king  of  hearts,  Pape?"  inquired  he  with  a  leer. 
The  painter  was  puzzled,  the  German  emperor 
annoyed. 

"Come  back  today  week,  Herr  Pape.  and  be 
sure  you  have  the  right  king  of  hearts." 

He  returned  at  the   appointed  time. 

"Your  majesty,  I  have  found  out  who  is  the 
king  of  hearts.  I  have  got  the  right  one  this 
time." 

The  Kaiser  laughed  and  colored  in  pleasur- 
able anticipation.  "Show  me  your  king  of 
hearts,   Pape." 

The  painter  opened  his  portfolio  and  drew 
out  the  courtcard  bearing  a  portrait  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  Abdul  Hamid  ! 

"I  was  well  aware  that  your  majesty  had 
certain  intentions  with  regard  to  Turkey  and 
its  cultureless  and  unhappy  lands.  Well,  now, 
let  us  portray  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid — who 
between  your  majesty  and  myself  is  an  old 
harem-worn  scoundrel — as  the  king  of  hearts 
and  the  trick  is  as  good  as  done.  What  says 
your  majesty?" 

When  the  Kaiser  had  finished  with  the  im- 
perial painter  they  carried  what  was  left  of 
him  downstairs,  and  the  Kaiser  explained  to 
the    Kaiserin    at    luncheon :      "It    is    the    first 


time  in  my  royal  and  imperial  career,  my  dear, 
that  I  have  ever  kicked  a  painter  in  the  stom- 
ach. But  think  of  it !  Abdul  Hamid  as  the 
king  of  hearts !  Gott  in  Himmel !  Do  you 
blame  me  ?" 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Kaiser  and  woman- 
kind the  writer  states  that  the  Kaiser  has  had 
more  than  one  "love  affair." 

"The  principal  serious  affaires  de  coeur 
which  have  marked  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  associa- 
tions with  womankind  were  connected  with 
the  Countess  of  Wedel,  the  Countess  of 
Hohenau,  Elisa  Gelberg,  and  an  American 
woman  of  the  plutocratic  and  social  cosmo- 
politan world.  There  were,  however,  many 
minor  affairs  of  the  heart,  and  for  some  years 
succeeding  the  birth  of  his  third  son  Wilhelm 
was  known  among  his  good  Berliners  as  being 
a  member  of  that  band  of  wealthy  and  high- 
placed  nobles  and  financiers  who,  to  use  the 
phrase  current  in  gay  circles  of  the  Prussian 
capital,  had  'couriers  on  the  road.*  That  is 
to  say  he  had  agents  who  more  or  less  dis- 
cretly  looked  after  the  imperial  harem. 

"In  Germany,  more  particularly  in  Prussia, 
the  custom  of  looking  for  one's  pleasure  be- 
yond the  home  is  far  commoner  than  it  was 
in  France.  Woman  in  France  has  always 
been  the  companion  of  her  husband  as  in 
America,  in  England,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Italy.  Iu  Germany  she  nearly  has  always 
played  the  role  of  the  first  of  the  lord's  harem, 
and  even  in  noble  and  princely  families  is  ex- 
pected, not  only  to  prove  a  good  hausfrau, 
but  also  to  understand  that  she  must  expect 
no  monopoly  of  her  husband's  attentions. 

"Just  as  King  Leopold  had  his  peculiar 
taste  in  females,  so  it  is  well  known  in  Ber- 
lin, since  the  women  must  frequently  be  seen 
by  the  households  of  the  emperor's  private 
establishments,  that  Kaiser  Wilhelm  affects 
the  French  girls  of  the  northwest  of  France. 
And  they  are  girls  of  good  academic  educa- 
tion, too.  whatever  they  may  prove  iu  social 
education. 

"There  are  German,  French,  English,  and 
American  women  who  are  said  to  possess  let- 
ters of  his  in  which  he  unveiled  his  deeper 
sentiments.  A  well-known  Frenchwoman,  who 
was  once  a  star  of  the  demimonde  of  Paris, 
asserts  in  a  book  published  by  her  that  in 
1900  a  certain  wealthy  Graf  von  Bromberg 
paid  her  a  prolonged  visit  in  Paris.  It  is 
now  known  to  be  a  fact  that  in  this  year 
Wilhelm  II  visited  France  incognito  under 
that  title. 

"In  the  more  profound  depths  of  love  the 
Kaiser's  name  is  associated  prominently  with 
the  fair  Countess  of  Wedel.  who  was  the  cause 
of  more  heartaches  in  the  Fatherland  than 
probably  any  woman  of  modern  times.  The 
liaison  goes  back  now  a  good  many  years:  the 
sensaticnal  divorce  in  Berlin  is  still  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  men  who  are  interested  in 
cosmpolitan  events  and  episodes,  and  the  lady 
has  since  written  a  work  entitled  'My  Rela- 
tions with  His  Majesty,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II,' 
Schmidt   of  Zurich   being   the    publisher. 
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"Regarding  her  associations  with  the  then 
Prince  William  of  Hohenzollern  the  lath 
states  thai  in  1887  she  was  residing  at  the 
Persian  ministry  in  Berlin,  the  Persian  minis- 
ter to  Germany  being  a  particular  patron  of 
hers.     She  writes : 

"  'During  the  first  few  weeks  after  my  ar- 
rival at  the  minister's  house  I  was  the  con- 
stant recipient  of  a  series  of  anonymous  let- 
ters. Most  of  them  were  conceived  in  so 
gross  a  vein  that  at  first  I  used  to  throw  them 
on  the  fire  and  take  no  notice.  ...  At  last 
I  could  carry  forbearance  no  farther  and 
complained  to  the  minister.  He  decided  to 
investigate,  took  the  case  to  Richthofen,  then 
chief  of  police,  who  in  reply  to  the  minister's 
letter  declared,  also  by  letter,  that  I  was  not 
only  a  mistress  of  Prince  William  of  Hohen- 
zollern, but  was  also  a  woman  of  doubtful 
character.    .     .     . 

"  'Very  indignant  as  you  may  imagine,  I 
sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  Baron 
de  Richthofen,  who,  while  admitting  that  he 
had  never  before  beheld  me,  declared  that  I 
had  a  liaison  with  the  prince,  that  I  had  dis- 
placed the  Countess  Hohenau  in  his  affections, 
and  that,  for  fear  of  troublesome  complica- 
tions, I  had  better  leave  the  city.  I  replied 
with  great  heat  that  I  was  well  aware  how 
the  secret  police  frequently  chose  an  entirely 
innocent  victim  with  a  view  to  preparing  the 
way  for  a  scandal  of  higher  political  import; 
but  that  nevertheless  I  should  move  heaven 
and  earih  in  order  to  expose  him  and  his  con- 
spiracy. 

"  'The  baron  returned  that  they  were  per- 
fectly well  informed  of  Prince  William's 
movements,  and  that  they  had  their  spies  act- 
ing for  them  and  had  seen  me  entering  Pots- 
dam accompanied  by  the  prince's  equerry  on 
one  visit  when  I  was  shown  to  his  private 
apartments.  I  explained  that  I  was  accompa- 
nied on  that  occasion  by  an  Austrian  officer, 
and  that  we  had  obtained  permission  to  visit 
the  royal  suites.  By  way  of  reply  the  baron 
produced  the  replica  of  a  portrait  which,  he 
said,  I  had  sent  the  prince*  in  order  to  obtain 
his  favors.  They  had,  of  course,  sent  this 
portrait  themselves  in  accordance  with  their 
schemes,  for  I  can  assure  you  I  should  never 
have  dreamed  of  doing  so  unwomanly  a  thing. 
"  'I  threatened  then  to  reveal  to  Prince  Wil- 
liam that  he  was  the  object  of  a  conspiracy, 
and  that  behind  the  intrigue  which  was  di- 
rected against  him  was  a  Waldersee  who  waa 
actually  the  author  of  the  anonymous  letters. 
The  baron  was  aghast,  and  sought  to  parley 
with  me;  but  I  would  listen  to  nothing  he  liad 
to  say  and  left  the  place  vowing  vengeance  on 
my  enemies.  .  .  .  Subsequently  I  complained 
to  the  prince  of  the  intrigues  against  both 
himself  and  myself,  and  received  from  him 
the  following  letter  in  February,  1888,  two 
months    before    his    accession    to    the    throne : 

So  that  you  may  never  again   doubt   of 

my  love  for  you,  I  send,  countess,  a  ring 
which  is  made  of  two  narrow  bands  bound 
one  to  the  other.  They  will  remind  you  that 
so  it  shall  ever  be  in  the  case  of  our  friend- 
ship while  life  lasts."  '  " 

The  relations  between  the  two  lasted,  ac- 
cording to  the  lady,  until  she  went  to  America 
in  1893,  when  the  emperor  settled  on  her  a 
pension  'of  less  than  £100  a  year — to  be 
exact,   1800  marks. 

The  Countess  of  Hohenau  was  once  the  ob- 
ject of  one  of  Wilhelm's  caprices  and  an  acci 
dent  discovered  to  the  world  some  years  ago 
the  extent  to  which  the  Kaiser's  sentiments 
had  become  involved  with  this  very  beautiful 
woman,  who  was  distantly  connected  with  the 
Hohenzollern  family,  and  had  all  the  advan- 
tages for  meeting  her  admirer  as  a  cousin.  A 
few  years  back  the  correspondence  carried  on 
by  Prince  William  with  the  countess  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  lackey  who  subsequently  trans- 
ferred his  services  to  an  attache  of  one  of 
the  powers  at  Berlin,  and  sold  them  to  his 
master,  whose  curiosity  had  been  stimulated 
by  what  his  valet  had  told  of  having  read  in 
the  love  letters.  Very  probably  the  epistles 
will  be  published  by  a  French  firm :  several 
have  already  found  their  way  into  private 
circles  and  were  published  in  a  Paris  paper. 
Here   are   a   few   excerpts : 

"Crowns  are  naught  to  me  beside  thy  love, 
O  sweetest  woman  of  Elysium !  Thy  letters 
are  the  sole  comfort  of  my  lonely  life,  for  as 
the  great  Corsican  has  said,  greatness  is  ever 
lonely,  is  ever  sad.  .  .  .  Oh,  that  the 
streams  of  my  imperial  love  might  flow  unto 
thee,  my  soul's  sweetest  life ;  that  I  might 
feel  the  gentle  heaving  of  thy  bosom  against 
my  royal  and  imperial  chest.  Nay,  the  only 
song  that  now  delights  mine  ear  is  that  to 
which  we  have  so  often  listened  in  the  stilly 
star-bedecked  night  when  the  air  was  laden 
with  the  scent  of  summer  roses.  Sure,  thou 
must  remember,  too,  that  song  which  we  have 
sung  together  under  our  breath  in  the  shady 
bosket,  namely:  'Ich  mochte  dass  meine 
Liebe  ergrosse  sich !'  ('Oh.  would  that  my 
Love  could  pour  itself  out!') 

"  'Tis  this  song  which  I  now  most  often 
command  my  singers  to  chant  to  me,  and 
then.  O  woman  given  of  God,  I  think  of  thee 
and  thy  true  blue  eyes  read  into  my  princely 
and  all  commanding  soul.  .  .  .  Hast  thou 
received   those   poor   verses   of   mine   which    1 
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once  composed  as  the  drums  beat,  as  I  thought 
of  thee  in  my  bare  and  lonely  soldier's  room? 
Write  to  me  as  often  as  thou  think'st  upon 
me,  Blumchen,  and  think  upon  thy  Willy  as 
the  castle  bell  tolls  out  each  hour  that  travels 
on  to  Eternity,  where  our  souls  shall  twine 
together  in  one  immortal  and  love  stream  out- 
pouring kiss." 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Reconstruction. 

For  some  hundreds  of  years  the  world  has 
been  devising  mechanisms  for  its  government. 
Putting  wholly  on  one  side  the  developed 
ethical  value  of  the  individual— and  actually 
nothing  else  counts  at  all— it  has  persuaded  it- 
self that  the  governmental  machine  can  pres- 
ently be  tinkered  into  the  production  of  human 
happiness.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  adjustments, 
balances,  and  rectifications.  Now  comes  the 
war  and  utterly  destroys  the  whole  cargo  of 
futilities.  Centuries  of  mechanistic  develop- 
ment are  submerged  in  blood.  What  are  we 
to  do  about  it  ? 

Mr.  A.  M.  Simons,  who  contributes  this 
latest  volume  to  the  admirable  Citizens'  Li- 
brary, tells  us  that  we  must  build  it  up  again 
on  the  old  mechanistic  lines,  but  after  some 
better  pattern.  All  the  parts,  he  seems  to  say. 
are  good  parts,  but  they  must  be  readjusted. 
We  may  still  hope  for  a  mill  so  intricate  and 
so  accurate  that  it  shall  grind  out  happiness. 
Capital,  labor,  women,  agriculture,  religion, 
science,  may  all  play  their  parts  in  a  vast  ma- 
chine, with  friction  eliminated  and  coordina- 
tion established.  The  method  is  the  creation 
of  innumerable  boards,  commissions,  controls, 
and  leagues.  The  world  must  be  so  organized 
and  regularized  that  it  shall  produce  the  pat- 
tern of  a  perfect  democracy. 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  war  is  now 
over  and  that  nothing  awaits  us  but  the  task 
of  reconstruction  upon  mechanistic  lines  Mr. 
Simons'  book  will  appeal  by  its  lucidity  and  its 
enthusiasm.  But  there  may  be  some  who  will 
regard  it  as  a  careful  recommendation  of  a 
hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  us,  and  who  may 
despair  of  any  terrestrial  paradise  that  shall 
come  by  way  of  leagues  or  boards. 

The  Vision-  for  Which  We  Fought.  By  A. 
M.  Simons.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $1.50. 

Mexico  and  Its  Story. 
The  gift  of  telling  a  long  story  in  a  few 
words,  and  doing  it  graphically  and  entertain- 
ingly, is  rare  indeed.  E.  D.  Trowbridge, 
whose  book  on  "Mexico,  Today  and  Tomor- 
row/' has  just  been  published,  has  the  blessing 
of  it.  His  work  covers  practically  the  entire 
range  of  known  Mexican  history,  from  the 
pre-Conquest  period  to  the  present  day:  yet 
everything  that  is  essential,  everything  that  is 
livingly  interesting,  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sembled. The  reader  is  enabled  to  visualize 
with  great  clearness  the  apparently  wonderful 
statehood,  artcraft.  and  religion  of  the  races 
which  populated  Mexico  prior  to  the  destruc- 
tive invasion  of  the  Aztecs;  the  undermining 
of  the  people's  ideals  and  of  their  stamina  by 
the  materialistic  standards  and  objectives  of 
the  last-named  race,  and  the  consequent 
preparation  of  the  country  for  the  conquest 
by  the  Spaniards. 

Spanish  conquerors,  Yeiasquez,  Cortes,  and 
their  associates,  are  successfully  portrayed  in 
a  few  pages  of  text,  and  with  equally  success- 
ful brevity  Mr.  Trowbridge  shows  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  power  that  gave  Spain  its 
dominance. 

This  historic  background  once  well  set 
forth,  the  author  deals  with  the  Mexican  war 
for  independence,  the  emergence  of  Diaz,  the 
creation  of  the  "Centificos,"  the  intrusion  of 
the  concessionaire  problem,  the  development 
of  popular  discontent,  and  the  inevitable  out- 
break of  the  revolution  which  has  so  long 
held  the  southern  republic  in  toils  and  tragedy. 
A  highly  appreciative  spirit  of  human  sympa- 
thy runs  through  this  portion  of  the  work. 
The  reader  is  enabled  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
evolutionary  conditions  upon  the  average  pop- 
ulace, and  to  derive  a  proportionately  clear 
sense  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  recent  revo- 
lution Also  the  book  achieves  an  important 
resu't  in  its  presentation  of  the  background 
of  the  struggle  which  is  still  waging  as  to  the 
rigr.  :s  of  foreign  corporations  and  foreign 
.'A  in  Mexican  properties.  The  facts,  or 
appear  to  be  the  facts,  are  told  without 


prejudice  and  in  a  manner  that  carries  con- 
viction. 

Much  of  what  seems  to  be  authoritative  in- 
formation is  given  by  Mr.  Trowbridge  as  to 
the  alteration  in  conditions  effected  by  the 
regime  of  President  Carranza,  and  the  reader 
can  begin  to  understand  from  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge's seemingly  fair-minded  statements  the 
secret  of  Carranza's  ability  to  continue  in 
office  in  spite  of  the  unceasing  revolutionary 
movements  of  Villa,  Feliz  Diaz,  Zapata,  and 
others,  and  in  spite  of  the  intense  opposition 
which  the  Carranza  policy  has  provoked  in 
strong  and  influential  financial  quarters 
abroad. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Trowbridge's  volume 
should  contribute  much  to  the  American  un- 
derstanding of  conditions  in  the  neighboring 
republic,  besides  affording  material  for  quite 
a  few  hours  of  most  absorbing  reading. 

Mexico.  Today  and  Tomorrow.  By  E.  D. 
Trowbridge.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

A  Book  on  Navigation. 

From  the  press  of  John  Wiley  &  Sons 
comes  a  valuable  little  handbook  on  naviga- 
tion by  Professor  Hosmer  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  It  arrives  at  a 
seasonable  hour,  and  meets  the  needs  of  the 
increasing  number  of  persons  who  have  be- 
come interested,  since  the  waf,  in  the  various 
phases  of  seafaring.  The  whole  subject  is 
covered  in  simple  terms  and  is  made  as  easy 
of  comprehension  as  could  be  expected. 

Navigation.  Bv  George  L.  Hosmer.  Xew  York: 
John    Wiley   &   Sons,    Inc.;    $1-25    net. 

Contemporary  Composers. 

There  is  probably  no  better  way  to  reflect 
what  is  to  be  found  in  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's 
new  work  on  "Contemporary  Composers"  than 
by  quoting  the  following  passage  from  the 
opening  chapter: 

"Of  the  'emergents'  who  constitute  the 
most  novel  element  in  the  contemporary  mu- 
sical situation  the  well-meaning  but  crude 
listeners  form  a  numerically  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  concert-goers,  the  effect  may 
be  described,  in  most  general  terms,  as  being 
to  put  a  premium  on  all  that  is  easily  grasped, 
obvious,  primitive,  at  the  expense  of  the 
subtler,  more  highly  organized  effects  of  art — 
on  sensation  as  against  thought  on  facile 
sentiments  against  deep  feeling,  on  extrinsic 
association  as  against  intrinsic  beauty.  Men- 
tally, emotionally,  and  aesthetically  children, 
they  naturally  demand  the  childlike,  if  not  the 
childish." 

From  this  premise,  or  rather  from  this 
generalization,  Mr.  Mason  proceeds  to  an 
analysis  of  the  works  of  Strauss,  Elgar,  De- 
bussy, DTndy,  and  some  of  America's  com- 
posers. It  may  be  surmised  that  his  observa- 
tions are  proportionately  interesting. 

Mason,  being  a  studied  musician  himself, 
sustains  his  judgments  by  close  portrayals  of 
the  strictly  musical  aspects  of  the  works 
which  he  chooses  to  illustrate  the  various 
composers'  achievements,  and  these  portrayals 
are  of  much  value  in  themselves,  irrespective 
of  the  conclusions  which  they  are  intended 
to  verify. 

American  composers  and  persons  interested 
in  the  development  of  American  music  will 
probably  find  much  to  sympathize  with  in 
Mason's  reflection  of  the  American  situation 
when  he  says : 

"Here  is  the  special  irony  of  the  situation. 
The  alternative  (of  the  musician  who  seeks 
to  be  sincere,  who  is  trying  to  write  music 
that  presents  the  kind  of  beauty  that  he  hears, 
and  that  no  one  else  has  heard  in  just  that 
way  before)  is  not  a  literal  physical  hunger, 
but  that  subtler  hunger  that  follows  the  denial 


of  the  imperious  instinct  to  create  beauty; 
he  has  not  to  starve  his  body  of  bread,  but  his 
soul  of  music." 

Contemporary    Composers.      By    Daniel   Gregory 
Mason.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company:  Si- 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Under  Cesar's  Shadow,"  by  Henry  Francis 
Colby,  D.  D.  (Neale  Publishing  Company), 
consists  of  biographical  sketches  of  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  Caligula.  Claudius,  and  Nero,  the  au- 
thor's object  being  to  show  the  environment 
in  which  Jesus  was  born.  Dr.  Colby  is  a  com- 
petent historian,  but  his  religious  zeal  seems 
to  lead  him  sometimes  into  extravagance. 

The  latest  addition  to  LippincotCs  Home 
Manuals,  edited  by  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  Ph. 
D..  is  "Housewifery,"  by  Lydia  Ray  Balder- 
ston,  A.  M.,  with  176  illustrations.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  been  omitted  from  this  substan- 
tial volume,  which  is  aptly  described  as  "a 
manual  and  text-book  of  practical  house- 
keeping." 

The  Pearl  Story  Book,  compiled  by  Ada  M. 
Skinner  and  Eleanor  L.  Skinner  ( Duffield  &  | 
Co.:  51.75 !.  consists  of  stories  and  legends 
of  winter.  Christmas  and  Xew  Year's  Day  as 
found  in  many  countries  and  of  many 
periods.  It  belongs  to  the  Jewel  Series,  which 
now  numbers  seven  volumes. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &.  Co.  have  published  a  new 
edition  of  "A  Lute  of  Jade,"  translated  from 
the  Chinese  with  an  introduction  by  L.  Cran- 
mer-Byng.  The  volume  appears  in  the  Wis- 
dom of  the  East  Series,  of  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  speak  too  highly  in  praise.  Many  of 
the  selections  in  this  particular  volume  will 
rank  with  the  poetry  of  any  age  or  people. 

The  Home  Economy  Book  Company.  YVil- 
mette,  Illinois,  has  published  "Cleaning  and 
Renovating  at  Home,"  by  E.  G.  Osman.  It  is 
a  practical  compendium  of  all  the  cleaning, 
dyeing,  and  renovating  processes  that  can  be 
carried  out  by  the  housewife.     Price,  $1.20. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  American  Spirit" 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  has  published  a 
collection  of  letters  writen  by  Briggs  Kil- 
burn  Adams,  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps.  Lieutenant  Adams  wrote  the  second 
letter  of*  the  series  on  landing  in  France  on 
July  2,  1916.  His  last  letter  was  dated  March 
11,  1918.  He  was  killed  three  days  later 
while  flying  at  the  front.  His  letters  are 
models  of  what  such  letters  should  be. 


All  Book!  that  ue  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square                    San  FrancUco 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

707  Market  St.      1 52  Kearny  St.      22  Third  St. 

Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand 
books  in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will 
convince  you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
We  buy  libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See 
us  before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  2294. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"Yesterday,"  writes  the  mother  of  Lieu- 
tenant York  Stevenson,  author  of  "From 
Poilu  to  Yank,"  "I  received  a  cablegram  from 
him  announcing  another  citation  for  his  en- 
tire section  and  another  palm  for  himself. 
This  is  for  work  done  at  Soissons  both  under 
fire  and  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera.  He 
says.  'The  chiefs  seem  to  have  been  as  much 
tickled  by  our  work  during  the  cholera  as  by 
our  shell  and  shrapnel  parties.'  " 

"Which  side  would  you  cheer  for?  The 
Huns  who  were  taking  you  prisoner  to  Ger- 
many or  the  Americans  whose  depth  bombs 
were  trying  to  s'n^  your  U-boat  prison  ?" 
This  is  the  question  which  Lieutenant  Victor 
Isaacs  asked  himself  as  he  was  carried  away 
by  his  German  captors.  How  he  met  this 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  incidents 
of  his  book.  "A  Prisoner  of  the  U-90" 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company). 

Marcel  Nadaud's  fascinating  romance  of 
the  French  aviation  service,  which  :n  Miss 
Florence  Converse's  remarkable  translation 
has  been  delighting  readers  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly   recently,   is  soon  to  be   published   in 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVER 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  Tillman  Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Sutter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  sold  and  hunted  for  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS 


book  form  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     "Birds 
of  a  Feather"  is  the   English  title. 

The  University  of  California  Press  has  in 
course  of  preparation  no  less  than  sixty-fouT 
publications,  including  a  semi-centennial  series 
of  about  fifty  volumes. 

Ralph  Adams  Cram  has  in  press  a  new 
book  entitled  "Walled  Towns,"  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  announcement  as  "a  plea  for 
revival  of  the  monastic  ideal  of  life  in  com- 
munities devoted  to  thought."  Mr.  Cram's 
publishers,  the  Marshall  Jones  Company,  will 
also  issue  shortly  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  his  "Nemesis  of  Mediocrity." 

Dr.  Morris  Jastrow's  "A  Gentle  Cynic.""  tu 
be  published  this  month,  claims  that  its  au 
thor,  Koheleth,  is  the  first  writer  to  make  use 
of  a  nom  de  plume.  He  intended  that  his 
book  should  be  taken  as  the  work  of  King 
Solomon,  but  Dr.  Jastrow  shows  that  there 
are  many  internal  evidences  which  render  this 
impossible.  The  history  of  Koheleth  (Ec- 
clesiastes)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  numerous  addi- 
tions which  are  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Jastrow 
have  as  their  motive  the  opposition  aroused 
in  orthodox  circles  to  the  tone  adopted  b> 
Koheleth. 

Carolyn  Wells"  thrilling  mystery  story.  "The 
Diamond  Pin,"  is  announced  for  March  15th. 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  It  is  s;n'<l 
to  contain  one  of  the  most  original  finales 
ever  invented. 


A  SUPERB,  THRILLING  NOVEL 

The  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse 

By  V.  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

Author  of  "The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral" 

The  Xew  York  Times  says : 
"IBAXEZ  IS  OXE  OF  THE  GREATEST, 
IF  IXDEED  HE  BE  XOT  THE  GREAT- 
EST. OF  LIVIXG  XOVELISTS. 

$1.90  net— at  all  Bookstores 


E.  P.  DUTTOX  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  X.  Y 


Coffee  Going  UP  UP  UP! 


Good  TEA  always  more  refreshing  than  COFFEE ! 
For     real     d  el  i  c  i  o  u  sn  e  s  s,    try 


Ten  times  more  satisfying ; 

Ten  times  as  many  cups  to  the  pound. 


"Safe 
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First" 


SOLD  IN 
AIR-TIGHT 
TINS,  ONLY. 


March  15,  1919. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

America's  Day. 

It  is  a  fact  frequently  noted  that  the  best 
books  about  a  country  are  often  written  by 
natives  of  other  countries.  "America's  Day," 
by  Ignatius  Phayre,  might  be  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample in  point.  The  author  of  this  volume 
is  an  Englishman  who  gives  evidence  of  hav- 
ing made  an  unusually  thorough  study  of 
American  conditions.  He  writes  entertain- 
ingly, and  in  a  straightforward,  journalistic 
style,  of  the  United  States  during  the  years 
immediately  preceding  our  entrance  into  the 
world  war:  he  deals  with  the  institutions  of 
America,  the  spirit  of  its  people,  their  na- 
tional traits  and  characteristics,  their  pe- 
culiarities of  thought,  the  influence  upon  there 
of  the  public  press,  and  of  woman,  their  rela- 
tions with  Japan  and  with  England,  their 
original  attitude  of  aloofness  toward  the  great 
European  conflict,  and  their  gradual  conver- 
sion to  the  Allied  cause. 

America,  as  Mr.  Phayre  conceives  of  it,  is 
"isled  in  its  own  immensity,  and  impossible 
to  grasp  in  a  singe  coup  d'ccil."  It  is  a 
"politico-social  experiment  on  the  hugest 
scale,"  and,  as  such,  prefers  its  o.wn  mistakes 
to  European  experience.  And  these  mistakes, 
in  Mr.  Phayre's  opinion,  are  by  no  means  few 
in  number.  For  example,  he  deplores  the  fact 
that  there  are  in  the  United  States  forty- 
eight  distinct  and  sovereign  law-making 
bodies,  and  declares  that  under  such  condi- 
tions industrial  justice  is  not  possible.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  conflict  of  laws,  says  Mr. 
Phayre,  is  that  "there  is  no  land  so  afflicted 
with  bogus  doctors  as  America";  another  is 
that  the  United  States  is  the  scene  of  more 
frequent  and  bloody  labor  troubles  than  any 
other  country-  And  in  conjunction  with  labor 
troubles  Mr.  Phayre  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  America  is  dominated  by  a  mili- 
tarism of  money,  a  militarism  which  is 
guided  by  a  passion  for  results  and  a  "ambling 
spirit  unparalleled  elsewhere,  and  which  is 
reckless  in  its  disregard  for  life  and  limb. 

In  many  cases  Mr.  Phayre  points  out  ob- 
vious evils ;  in  other  cases  one  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  agree  with  his  reasoning.  For  ex- 
ample, one  fails  to  find  much  consistency  in 
his  advocacy  of  the  curtailment  of  immigra- 
tion, in  view  of  the.  fact  that  he  takes  pains 
to  show  that  many  obscure  immigrants  have 
won  a  place  among  the  leading  men  of  Amer- 
ica. And  when  he  accuses  many  immigrants  of 
the  crime  of  pacifism  he  seems  to  forget  that 
many  other  immigrants  are  ardent  foes  of 
pacifism,  and  that  a  man  such  as  Representa- 
tive Kahn,  the  leader  in  Congress  of  the  fight 
for  the  selective  service  act,  is  himself  of 
foreign  birth. 

But  despite  any  errors  and  inconsistencies 
which  we  may  find  in  his  work  we  must  give 
Mr.  Phayre  credit  for  having  produced  a 
commentary  on  American  conditions  which  is 
able,  thoroughgoing,  extremely  interesting, 
and  valuable  to  the  student  of  history  and 
economics,  as  well  as  to  the  casual  reader. 

America's  Day.  Ev  Ignatius  Phavre.  New 
York:    Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;   $2. 


The  Government  of  the  British  Empire. 

This  is  a  relatively  brief  yet  comprehensive 
account  of  the  institutions  and  government  oi 
the  British  Empire.  It  describes  simply  and 
lucidly  the  machinery  of  the  complex  British 
political  mechanism  :  it  discusses  subjects  such 
as  the  king,  Parliament,  the  cabinet  system. 
its  principles  and  its  operation,  the  political 
parties,  elections  and  the  franchise,  the  ex- 
chequer, the  courts,  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  established  church,  the  army  and 
navy,  local  government,  and  poor  relief. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  British  colo- 
nies and  protectorates ;  the  government  of 
each  is  excellently  outlined,  and  its  relation 
to  the  mother  country  clearly  explained. 

An  outstanding  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it 
does  not  confine  itself  to  British  institutions 
as  they  are  today,  but  that  it  traces  his- 
torically the  relation  of  present  institutions 
to  those  of  the  past,  thereby  giving  the  reader 
a  far  deeper  insight  into  conditions  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  history  of 
Ireland,  for  example,  is  set  before  us  in  barest 
synopsis  form,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  one  not  already  well  acquainted  with 
the  past  of  that  country  to  reach  a  more  per- 
fect understanding  of  the  present  situation. 
And  while  the  author  expressly  declares  that 
his  book  is  not  intended  to  compete  with  any 
of  the  standard  works  on  the  British  constitu- 
tion, yet  he  covers  the  field  so  thoroughly  as 
to  give  the  reader  practically  everything  short 
of  a  narrowly  technical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Government  of  the  British  Empire.  By 
Edward  Jenks,  E.  C.  L.,  M.  A.  Boston:  Little", 
Brown  &  Co.:   $2  net. 


A  Medical  Dictionary. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  the  happy  me- 
dium 'between  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
the  human  body  and  its  needs,  and  the  con- 
centrated attention  upon  health  that  may  lead 
to  hypochondria.  The  boundary  line  is  nar- 
row  and  its  passage  is  easy  and  fatal.  Prob- 
ably we  have  far  too  many  books  about  health 


to   the   detriment    of    that   divine   carelessness 
that  is  the  best  of  all  prophylactics. 

But  the  Medical  Dictionary  given  to  us  by 
Dr.  Drummond  is  irreproachable.  It  deals 
with  definite  facts,  and  the  dangerous  paths 
of  self-medication  are  avoided.  Diseases  and 
the  organs  of  the  body  are  adequately  ex- 
plained from  the  standpoint  of  a  rigid  medical 
common  sense  and  without  appeal  to  kaleido- 
scopic theories  or  pseudo-scientific  hysterias. 
There  are  competent  articles  on  Athletics, 
Bandaging.  Childhood,  Consumption,  Cooking, 
Diet,  Exercise,  Poisons,  Ventilation,  and  a 
dozen  other  cognate  topics.  The  treatment  oi 
diseases  is  intended  to  supplement  and  co- 
operate with  the  advice  of  the  physician. 
The  volume  contains  over  six  hundred  pages, 
its  topics  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
and    it    is    freely    illustrated. 

A  Medical  Dictionary.  Bv  W.  B.  Drummond. 
M.  B..  C.  M.,  F.  R.  C.  P.  E!  New  York-  E  P 
Dutton  &   Co.;   $5. 


New  Books  Received. 
The  Instructor:   The   Man    and  the  Job.      By 
Charles   R.    Allen.      Philadelphia:    J.    E.    Lippincott 
Company;    $1.50. 

A   guide    to   efficiency. 

Voltaire  in  His  Letters.  Translated  by  S.  G. 
Tallentyre.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 
$3.50. 

A  selection  from  his  correspondence. 

The     Peace-President.       By     William     Archer. 
New    York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1. 
An    appreciation. 

The  Next  War:  Wilsonism  and  Anti-Wil- 
sonism.  By  Sir  Charles  Walston.  New  York:  G. 
P.   Putnam's  .Sons;  35  cents. 

With    an    open    letter   to    Colonel    Roosevelt. 

Fisherman's    Verse.      Translated    by    L.    Cran- 
mer-Byng.     New  York:  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1. 
A   volume    of    verse. 

Cleaning  and  Renovating  at  Home.  By  E.  G. 
Osman.  Wilmette,  Illinois,  Home  Economy  Book- 
Company;    $1.20. 

An  enlarged   edition. 

Charlotte  Bronte.  Edited  by  Butler  Wood, 
F.  R.  S.  L.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $4. 

A  centenary  memorial.  Prepared  by  the  Bronte 
Society. 

Art  Principles,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Painting.  By  Ernest  Govett.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons;    $3.50. 

Illustrated. 

English  Literature  During  the  Last  Half- 
Century.  By  John  W.  Cunliffe.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $2. 

A  guide  to  the  study  of  books. 

The  Nemesis  of  Mediocrity.  By  Ralph  Adams 
Cram.  Litt.  D„  LL.  D.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones 
Company;    $1. 

A    new    edition. 

The  Lady  from  Long  Acre.     By  Victor  Bridges. 
New  York:  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.60. 
A   novel. 

The  World  War  and  Its  Consequences.  By 
William  Herbert  Hobbs.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put 
nam's    Sons;    $2.50. 

Lectures  on  the  course  of  patriotism  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  Flanders  Fields.  By  John  McCrae.  New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

A  volume  of  verse,  and  an  appreciation. 

War    Finance.      By    Clarence   W.   Barron.      Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.50. 
A  popular  and   authoritative  discussion. 

-The  Pearl  Story  Book.  Compiled  by  Ada  M 
Skinner  and  Eleanor  L.  Skinner.  New  York:  Duf- 
field  &  Co.;  $1.75. 

Stories  and  legends.     Issued  in  the  Jewel  Series 

Housewifery.  By  Lydia  Ray  Balderston,  A.  M. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

A  manual  of  practical  housekeeping.  Issued  io 
Lippincott's  Home  Manuals. 

A    Lute    of   Jade.      Translated    by    L.    Cranmer- 
Byng.     New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1. 
Selections   from  the   Chinese  classical  poets. 


'OUR   VER.Y    GOOD     HEALT 


THE  PEOPLE  MUST  DECIDE. 

The  power  exercised  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  was  delegated  to  it  by  the 
states  and  by  the  people.  This  power  is  not 
transferable.  It  can  not  be  increased  or  di- 
minished by  any  action  of  the  government  nor 
increased  by  any  action  of  the  states  or  the 
people,  except  by  a  method  provided  by  the 
states  and  the  people  when  they  granted  the 
power.  The  individuals  temporarily  executing 
the  power  by  virtue  of  their  offices  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  origin,  transfer,  or  modi- 
fication of  the  power.  Their  oaths  of  office 
require  them  to  execute  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them,  and  no  more. 

The  United  States  government,  not  being 
the  originator  of  its  powers,  is  not  authorized 
to  confer  with  foreign  governments  as  to  any 
changes  that  individuals  may  deem  desirable 
in  the  nature  and  scope  of  America's  na- 
tional powers.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
these  individuals  are  in  or  out  of  office, 
whether  they  are  influential  with  the  people  or 
whether  they  believe  they  are  qualified  to 
make  improvements  in  the  relations  between 
the  people,  the  states,  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  treaty-making  power  of  the  United 
States  can  not,  of  course,  amend  the  Consti- 
tution which  creates  the  treaty-making  power. 
Within  the  scope  of  its  authority  the  treaty- 
making  power  is  supreme,  but  its  power-  is 
limited,  just  as  all  other  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  limited.  The  treaty-making 
power  is  in  continuous  operation,  as  it  were, 
and  so  is  Congress.  A  treaty  made  yesterday 
may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  a  law  made 
today  or  by  a  new  treaty  made  tomorrow.  A 
treaty-  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  hut 
any  other  law  passed  by  Congress  may  annul 
the  treaty. 

Under  the  Constitution  Congress  has  cer- 
tain powers  which  it  can  not  enlarge,  dimin- 
ish, modify,  or  ignore.  It  has  the  power  to 
declare  war,  which  includes  the  power  to  avoid 
or  terminate  war.  It  can  not  delegate  this 
power  to  the  President,  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
league  of  nations,  or  any  other  agency,  nor 
can  it  return  this  power  to  the  states  and 
the  people.  Nor  can  the  states  or  the  people 
make  war  except  by  virtue  of  a  declaration 
by  Congress.  Some  Presidents  have  been  ac- 
cused of  making-  war  without  a  declaration  by 
Congress,  but  there  are  important  distinc- 
tions between  casual  armed  collisions  and  a 
state  of  war. 

No  treaty  can  be  made  by  which  the  United 
States  government  can  agree  to  substitute 
the  decision  of  a  league  of  nations  for  Con- 
gress  in   declaring  a  state   of   war.      XTor   can 


any  treaty  pass  the  Supreme  Court  which 
attempts  to  create  an  obligation  upon  Con- 
gress to  declare  war  when  called  upon  to  do 
so  by  an  international  organization.  Nor  can 
any  treaty  pass  muster  which  obliges  Con- 
gress to  accept  the  mandate  of  another  au- 
thority regarding  the  size  and  composition  of 
the  United  States  army,  the  navy,  the  forti- 
fications, or  the  armaments  of  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions  on  land  or  sea.  Xor 
can  any  treaty  be  put  into  effect  which  would 
compel  the  United  States  to  send  an  army 
overseas  against  the  will  of  Congress.  Xor 
can  any  treaty  be  made  which  deprives  the 
United  States  of  the  right  to  preserve  its  neu- 
trality in  case  of  war  between  two  or  more 
foreign  nations,  for  denial  of  this  right  would 
be  equivalent  to  denial  of  the  right  to  de- 
clare war.  Xor  can  any  treaty-  be  made  un- 
der which,  upon  the  outbreak  of  foreign  war. 
the  United  States  would  be  compelled  to  sus- 
pend its  commerce  with  an;-  state  against  the 
will  of  Congress. 

If  the  violent  assumption  should  be  made 
that  a  treaty  could  be  ratified,  providing  for 
some  of  these  transfers  of  national  power, 
and  that  it  might  be  operative  in  spite  of  its 
conflict  with  the  Constitution,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  any  Congress,  by  a  majority 
vote,  may  set  aside  such  a  treaty  at  any  time. 
It  is  quite  imaginable  that  an  executive  might 
endeavor  to  comply  with  a  treaty  obligating 
the  nation  to  make  war,  suspend  commerce, 
or  abandon  neutrality,  and  that  a  Congress, 
wholly  disagreeing  with  the  executive,  might 
enact  legislation  making  the  treaty  a  scrap  of 
paper.  But  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  any 
unconstitutional  treaty  will  ever  be  ratified  by 
thc  Senate,  or  that  any  executive  will  ever 
attempt  to  deny  or  ignore  the  exclusive  power 
of  Congress  to  declare  war,  raise  an  array 
and  navy,  borrow  money,  and  regulate  com- 
merce between  the  states  and  with  foreign 
nations. 

The  question  whether  the  United  States 
shall  join  a  league  of  nations  must  go  to  the 
people  for  decision.  The  President  and  the 
Senate,  as  the  treaty-making  power,  have  no 
power  to  amend  the  Constitution.  Even 
though  the  Senate  should  unanimously  ratify 
a  treaty  transferring  the  war-making  power  to 
a  league  of  nations,  still  the  old  Constitution 
would  stand  unimpaired,  and  all  their  effort 
would  be  vain,  unless  the  people  should 
modify  their  will  as  expressed  in  the  organic 
law  that  controls  all  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment.— Washington  Post. 


Mrs.  Goodaic  (feeding  tramp) — You  seem  to 
have  a  good  appetite.  Hungry  Higgins — Ah, 
mum.  dat's  all  I  have  left  in  de  world  dat  I 
kin  rightly  call  me  own.*- Cleveland  Press. 


The  skill  and  care  ana  pride  that  enter  ia 
its  making  muit  lead  tw  very  choice  reaulti 
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March  15.  1919. 


"THE  MAN  WHO   CAME  BACK." 

This  play,  they  announce  on  the  billboards, 
held  the  stage  in  New  York  for  one  solid 
year.  There  are  a  number  of  cogent  reasons 
for  this  popularity,  one  of  which,  no  doubt, 
is  the  salacious  curiosity  of  the  public  about 
the  dissipations  in  which  a  rich  rake  wallows 
on  his  pathway  to  the  nether  world,  and  even, 
occasionally,  on  his  difficult  climb  upward  to 
redemption.  Then  it  is  very  American ;  in- 
tensely so.  American  multi-millionaires  are 
all  too  common,  and  in  them,  lo  the  general 
public  is  intensely  interested.  Also  they  gen- 
erally have  sons,  and  nothing  can  surpass  the 
interest  of  the  vast  theatre-going  public  in  the 
details  of  their  brightly  lit-up  career  along 
the  Great  White  Way.  See  the  numerousness 
of  the  topic  in  American  short  stories  for  cor- 
roborative testimony.  Then  in  "The  Man  Who 
Came  Back"  our  hero  travels;  and  much  is 
made  of  the  thousands  of  miles  he  covers, 
which  will  be,  no  doubt,  later  and  more 
graphically  exploited  in  the  movies. 

The  play  also  has  a  big  moral,  which  is, 
Do  not,  if  of  the  male  persuasion,  he  born 
with  a  gold  spoon  in  your  mouth.  Wealth, 
we  all  khow,  is  bad  for  young  men,  whose 
appetites  seem  to  be  more  imperative  and  in- 
sistent than  those  of  women.  I  scarcely  think 
we  can  draw  any  other  moral  from  the  play, 
vividly  as  we  absorb  the  impression  of  the 
vice  perils  that  encompass  the  sons  of  mil- 
lionaires. For  the  millionaires  can  not  help 
themselves.  In  the  play  Harry's  father  fool- 
ishly allowed  him  ten  thousand  a  year  at  col- 
lege, for  which  the  boy  very  justifiably  re- 
proaches his  sire  subsequently.  But  suppose 
these  men  made  of  millions  give  their  sons 
the  most  austere  and  carefully  sheltered  bring- 
ing up,  nothing  can  save  them  from  the  loan 
sharks  when  they  are  grown  and  find  their 
youthful  contemporaries  luring  them  into  the 
delights  of  highly-colored  expensive  dissipa- 
tion. Furthermore  "The  Man  Who  Came 
Back"  has  the  great,  the  overwhelming  card 
to  the  favor  of  the  public  that  he  did  come 
back.  Perhaps,  even,  the  play  may  carry  a 
message  of  hope  to  some  young  men  who 
have  started  on  the  wrong  path.  But  all  the 
same  I  thought  the  three  acts  in  between  the 
first  and  last  lacked  sincerity.  They  were 
theatrical,  and,  to  my  taste,  nothing  like  as 
human  and  interesting  as  the  first  and  last 
acts,  in  which  Potter  Senior  figured.  I  found 
Potter  Senior,  by  the  way,  in  spite  of  certain 
conventionalities  in  the  treatment  of  him,  the 
most  human  and  likable  character  in  the  play, 
and  Clifford  Dempsey  the  most  human  and 
likable  actor.  And  when,  after  we  had  en- 
dured the  monotonous  wail  of  the  opium 
fiend  and  the  hectic  gayety  of  the  cabaret 
girls— which  grows  a  thought  fatiguing,  since 
w-e  are  obliged  to  live  through  a  good  deal  of 
it  in  musical  comedies — we  found  ourselves 
back  again  in  the  society  of  that  forthright 
individual,  and  found  what  a  long  arm  of  pro- 
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tection  he  had  been  stretching  over  the  path- 
way of  his  son,  one  felt,  or  at  least  I  felt 
and  others,  I  know,  felt  the  same,  "The  most 
human  interest,  the  most  sympathetic  response 
in  the  play  is  in  the  first  and  last  acts." 

As  to  the  salacious  interest  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, in  spite  of  Harry's  numerous  baths  in 
Occidental  and  Oriental  disispation,  there  is 
not  really  the  gross  tone  so  often  noticeable 
in  scenes  of  the  kind  in  which,  assuming  a 
high  moral  ground,  the  creators  so  often  slyly 
appeal  to  the  public's  morbid  interest  in  spec- 
tacular salacity.  It  didn't  strike  me  that  either 
Mr.  Wilson  or  Mr.  Goodman  had  shown  that 
tendency  in  their  depiction  of  the  cabaret 
scene  and  the  opium  joint,  although  probably 
for  financial  reasons  they  were  willing  the 
public  should  think  they  had.  But  there  was 
a  shallowness  in  the  histrionic  element  in  these 
scenes,  and,  while  men  may  have  felt  a  cer- 
tain morbid  enjoyment  in  seeing  these  depic- 
tions, I  think  women  turn  away  from  them 
not  only  with  a  sense  of  distaste,  but  even 
with  some  slight  feeling  of  boredom.  It  is 
the  family  relations  of  the  Potter  group  that 
are  most  appealing,  the  real  sense  of  comrade- 
ship and  affection  between  father  and  son,  the 
daughterly  and  sisterly  attitude  of  Isabel,  and 
there  is  a  dramatic  interest  in  the  gay  inac- 
cessibility of  the  son  in  his  pathway  of  pleas- 
ure, the  granite  inaccessibility  of  the  father 
in  his  determination  to   reform   him. 

The  psychology  of  the  play,  however,  like 
the  histrionism,  is  "rather  shallow.  One  fails 
to  be  very  much  worked  up  over  Harry's  at- 
tachment to  his  sweetheart,  finding  his  real 
affection  for  his  father,  and  his  father's  for 
him,   much  more  appealing. 

Frank  Morgan  plays  the  role  of  the  son 
very  well,  making  him  likable  and  conveying 
a  vivid  sense  of  his  mingled  winsomeness  and 
his  weakness.  It  is  really  amazing  what  a 
quantity  of  champagne-colored  water  that 
young  man  is  called  upon  to  tuck  away.  1 
really  hope  his  insides  do  not  become  water- 
logged. But  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is  good 
for  his  health.  They  say  that  jiu-jitsu  men 
drink  something  like  a  gallon  of  water  a 
day,  while  the  average  American  young  man 
is  entirely  guiltless  of  the  taste  of  that  highly 
sanative   fluid. 

Dorothy  Bernard,  as  Marcelle,  had  quite  a 
handful  to  tackle,  especially  in  the  opium 
joint  scene.  I  thought  that  special  scene  be- 
tween the  two  dull  and  talky,  but  I  do  not 
doubt  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  spectators 
were  agreeably  thrilled  by  it.  However,  the 
young  lady  had  other  and  pleasanter  scenes, 
and-  made    other    and    pleasanter    impressions. 

Margaret  Linden  was  nice,  womanly,  and 
decorative  as  Isabelle,  Harry's  sister,  and 
other  players  who  were  valuable  factors  in  the 
success  of  the  performance  are  Maud  Camp- 
bell as  Olive,  and  Messrs.  Atherton,  Sleight. 
and  Atwell. 

The  play  is  given  a  handsome  dress,  the 
setting  for  Harry's  plantation  near  Honolulu 
being  particularly  effective. 

I  should  add  that  there  are  two  pleasanl 
surprises  in  the  last  act,  which  contribute  to 
the  spectator  leaving  off  with  a  decidedly  good 
taste  in  his  mouth. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Valeska  Suratt  is  the  headliner  this  week; 
Valeska  Suratt  in  a  playlet.  It  is  a  high- 
colored  affair,  full  of  desperation,  villainy. 
and  thrills,  but  Valeska  Suratt  is  even  more 
highly  colored.  She  is  "the  Purple  Poppy," 
a  lady  who,  presumably,  favors  purple  as 
Camille  favored  the  wearing  of  camellias. 
And  she  is  very,  very  purple  indeed.  The 
whole  stage  seemed  to  be  lit  up  with  the 
deep  but  brilliant  purple  of  her  gown,  her 
hat,  her  plumes,  her  mantle,  her  scarf,  her 
corsage  flowers.  And  the  gorgeous  Valeska 
was  all  over  the  place.  She  writhed  vam- 
pirishly.  she  threw  her  arms  upwards  and 
her  eyes  sideways,  she  hunched  her  shoulders, 
she  let  down  her  hair,  she  tore  up  the  earth 
generally.  Wow,  but  it  was  a  gorgeously 
melodramatic  display.  The  Irish  waiter  re- 
marked when  the  Purple  Poppy  bore  down 
on  the  scene,  "She  looks  like  a  little  bit  of 
heaven."  That  was  a  piece  of  stage  stereo- 
type, however,  for  the  P.  P.  looked  extremely 
like  a  well-gilded  citizeness  of  the  other  place. 
Which  brings  up  the  question,  What  is  a 
waiter's  idea  of  heaven?  I  never  thought  of 
it  before,  but  probably  it  is  to  take  a  Purple 
Poppy,  or  a  Yellow  Rose,  or  a  Rose-colored 
Pinkie  to  a  gorgeous  feed  in  a  French  restau- 
rant. Perhaps,  in  real  intent,  that  line,  with 
the  resplendently  materialistic  Valeska  in 
one's  eye,  was  not  as  banal  as  it  sounded. 
I'll  wager  all  the  same,  though,  that  that  was 
not  the  intent. 

The  play  was  written  by  Paul  M.  Potter 
and  C.  V.  De  Vonde,  and  written  for,  as  I  un- 
derstand, Miss  Suratt.  Nevertheless  it  is, 
basically,  the  same  play  that  Margaret  Anglin 
and  Frederic  de  Belleville  used  as  a  vehicle 
to  star  in  in  vaudeville.  -  The  Russian  lady 
with  a  vengeance  to  accomplish  on  the  des- 
potic military  governor  who  had  had  mas- 
sacred members  of  her  family  :  the  sensual  en- 
slavement   by    the    beautiful    girl    of    the    old 


roue,  the  knowledge  that  a  certain  drink — 
in  this  play  Russian  kimmel — went,  not  to  his 
head,  but  to  his  legs,  rendering  him  unable 
to  walk,  and  then  swift  and  merciless 
vengeance  by  choking  him  with  a  silk  scarf. 
In  this  version  there  are  other  and  less  dig- 
nified elements  than  in  the  one  used  by  Mar- 
garet Anglin.  The  playlet  has  become  rather 
cheap  and  tawdry,  and  it  is  played  on  a  note 
of  strong  sensationalism.  Miss  Suratt,  how- 
ever, fills  the  vision  pretty  thoroughly;  she 
was  well  supported,  and  I  think  the  audience, 
during  this  act,  felt  that  it  had  received  full 
interest  on  its  investment. 

Another  elaborate  number  is  "Tom  Walker, 
in  Dixie,"  which  shows  John  B.  Hymer  in  the 
role  of  a  rather  disgruntled  and  entirely 
matter-of-fact  old  darkey  who  sells  his  soul 
to  the  devil.  A  company  of  ten  assists  Mr. 
Hymer  in  the  representation,  furnishing  a 
melodramatic  contrast  to  the  string  of  amus- 
ing darkeyisms  which  issue  from  Mr.  Hymer's 
accomplished  lips. 

Other  features  that  contribute  variety  to  the 
week's  bill  are  a  monkey  circus,  a  "big  four" 
quartet,  the  popular  violin  playing  of  "Major" 
Rhoads,  a  being  that  looks  like  a  young  boy 
but  sings  with  a  man's  voice,  a  couple  oi 
clever  ventriloquists,  and  McKay  and  Ardine 
in  a  patter-and-dance  act.  Mr.  McKay  turned 
up  incidentally  in  a  couple  of  later  acts,  earn- 
ing his  welcome  each  time  from  the  amused 
audience,  serving  as  an  umpire  in  the 
realistic  scrapping  between  the  Bennett  Sis- 
ters, and  generally  adding  to  the  gayety  oi 
nations. 


THE  ALCAZAR. 


"A  Stitch  in  Time"  is  for  young  lovers  of 
romance.  Brown  and  blonde  heads  prevailed 
in  the  Alcazar  audienec  on  the  opening  night, 
and  the  wiseacres  of  maturer  years  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  light  of  cold  reason  was,  from  a  strictly 
financial  point  of  view,  also  conspicuous  by  its 
absence :  that  is,  in  the  plot  of  the  play.  The 
play  is  a  work  of  collaboration  by  Oliver  D. 
Bailey  and  Lottie  M.  Meaney ;  both  unfa- 
miliar names,  and  therefore  probably  belong- 
ing to  new  playwrights.  They  must  have 
strange  delusions  about  the  money-earning 
power  of  story-writers;  for,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  Worthy  Bryce  is  so  constitutionally 
hard  up  that  he  can  not  pay  his  rent,  while 
in  the  autumn  he  has  made  a  hit  with  a 
bundle  of  stories  sent  to  magazine  editors  by 
his  admiring  little  ward,  and  the  girl  of  his 
heart,  while  madly  in  love  with  another  man, 
is  going  to  marry  him  for  his  money.  Add 
to  this  that  the  financial  stream  that  has  de- 
scended upon  him  from  editorial  hands  per- 
mits him  to  entertain  a  group  of  five  people 
at  a  week-end  party  in  his  New  York  apart- 
ment. Thus  this  fortunate  youth  has  such 
a  numerically  large  stock  of  bedrooms  on 
tap  as,  when  we  recall  the  price  of  rents  in 
New  York,  would  make  the  average  aspiring 
story-writer  turn  pale  with  envy. 

However,  in  the  domain  of  pure  romance 
one  should  not,  perhaps,  cavil  at  some  im- 
probabilities. Only,  while  I  confess  to  loving 
romance,  I  like  it  to  have  a  basis  of  common 
sense  snugly  upholding  it. 

Nevertheless  the  young  things  in  the  Alca- 
zar's Sunday  night  audience  were  not  doing 
any  caviling.  "A  Stitch  in  Time"  is  a  play 
that  recalls  in  some  respects  that  adored  of 
the  public,  "Daddy  Long-Legs."  By  the  way, 
the  other  day  I  picked  up  and  glanced  over 
Jan  Webster's  book  upon  which  that  play  i* 
founded  and  learned  that  Judy  wrote  in  the 
most  frolicsome,  expansive,  confidential  tone 
letters  to  her  unknown  guardian  with  never 
a  reply.  The  whole  book  is  made  of  them. 
Now  isn't  that  rather  pressing  the  probabili- 
ties? Could  you  do  it,  Ethel?  Wouldn't  you 
be  afraid  he  might  be  bored,  the  wretch  ? 
Wouldn't  your  sensitive  spirit  rather  shrink 
at  such  a  thought? 

Oh,  this  terribly  prosaic  foundation  to  a 
real,  genuine  love  of  romance.  Now  this 
Pollyanna  business,  for  instance.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we're  glad  because  we're  glad,  noi 
because  we  ought  to  be.  And,  besides,  ii 
isn't  well  to  cultivate  a  supernal  spirit  of 
gladness  like  the  South  Sea  islanders,  because 
then  nothing  is  done.  If  we  had  all  smiled 
and  cultivated  gladness  when  Germany  went 
on  a  tear  by  this  time  she  would  be  tearing 
us  to  little  bits.  And  say,  Mame,  don't  you 
think  you'd  feel  an  unchristian  desire  to 
spank  Pollyanna  sometimes  when  she  persisted 
in  being  glad  when  you  weren't?  Oh  dear, 
oh  dear,  how  terrible  it  is  to  be  a  non-con- 
formist !  However,  let  us  return  to  our  mut- 
tons,   or   they'll   be    getting   stale. 

"A  Stitch  in  Time"  also  suggests  another 
popular  play,  Maude  Fulton's  "The  Brat." 
The  little  slavey  in  the  Bailey-Meaney  play 
is  on  something  of  the  same  terms  in 
Worthington  Bryce's  house  as  "the  brat"  was 
in  that  of  her,  however,  purely  selfish  and 
heartless  host.  Both  of  the  waifs,  although 
figuring  in  the  light  of  romance,  contribute 
to  the  two  menages  that  have  temporarily 
adopted  them  some  gleams  of  the  practicality 
learned  in   the  hard   school  of  poverty. 

Belle    Bennett,    in    an    aurora    of    fiery    red 


curls,  figured,  to  the  vast  satisfaction  of  the 
audience,  who  gurgled  (heir  approval  at  every 
word  that  issued  "from  her  lips',  as  the  six- 
teen-year-old waif  taken  in  and  educated  by 
the  kind-hearted  Worthy.  Mr.  Richardson 
was,  as  usual,  eminently  satisfactory,  but  this 
is  a  Belle  Bennett  week,  and  the  little  leading 
lady  is  doing  particularly  well  in  breaking 
away  from  vocal  mannerisms,  being  very  suc- 
cessful in  indicating  the  childish  gaucheries 
and  grammatical  crudities  of  the  terse  little 
Phcebe  Ann. 

Miss  Pinter  is  the  lovely  villainess.  I  can 
see  plainly  what  Miss  Pinter's  line  is  reaching 
out  to.  She  is  going  to  be  a  vampire-lady. 
She  has  a  number  of  points  to  fit  her  for  the 
role,  and  her  playing  of  the  character  of  the 
rather  false  and  scheming  Lala  Trevor  shows 
them  off  to  advantage.  She* has  height,  a 
good  figure,  style,  good  looks,  and  a  telling 
way  of  using  her  eyes.  Besides,  she  can 
contrive  a  very  successful  and  not  too  obvious 
sneer;  the  sneer  of  a  character  who  is  only 
interested  in  herself.  Add  to  this,  she  has  a 
trenchant  utterance. 

Thomas  Chatterton  played  opposite  her  as 
the  almost  equally  reprehensible  false  friend. 
Ida  Lewis,  as  usual,  fitted  into  her  role  satis- 
factorily, and  Henry  Shumer  gave  a  good 
impersonation  of  the  attached  retainer  of  ro- 
mance ;  soft-hearted,  devoted,  affectionate, 
and  deeply  respectful :  the  sort  of  thing  that 
exists  nowadays  only  in  stageland,  if  it  ever 
did  exist  anywhere  else.  Probably  it  did,  in 
the  feudal  ages.  Messrs.  Farjeon,  Alexander, 
and  Cunningham  completed  the  cast  of  a  play 
that,  despite  its  faults — for,  added  to  those 
already  mentioned,  some  of  the  earlier  scenes 
dragged  a  little — has  considerable  elements  of 
popularity  for  the  young  and  romantic,  and 
can  people  laugh  and  cry  ? 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


You  potior 
Your  Borne 


— when  into  it  is  placed  the 
distinctive  and  classic  in  fur- 
niture. 

— Every  effort  of  the  John 
Breuner  Company  has  been  cen- 
tered towards  this  one  thing — of 
giving  you,  at  the  price  of  the 
commonplace  —  furnishings  that 
have  an  individual  and  lasting 
charm. 

— In  place  of  the  ordinary — 
why  not  a  table  of  the  type 
shown  above  for  your  Living 
Room?  Real  genius  is  displayed 
here  by  the  designer  in  this 
Italian  Renaissance  piece.  The 
cabinet-makers  have  given  of 
their  best  in  the  construction  and 
finish.  Made  of  mahoany,  size 
20  inches  wide  by  5  feet  10 
inches  long. 

— A  beautiful  table  at 
a  most  reasonable  price 

$85.00 


— We  are  showing  this  design 
in  Walnut,  Cathedral  Oak,  and 
Polychrome :  in  a  variety  of  sizes, 
including  End  Tables,  Library 
and  Console  Tables. 


281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 

Interior  Decorators—  -Furniture 
— Carpets — Rugs — Stoves 

This  store  closes  at  5:45  P.  M.  the  year  round. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Alcazar  Theater. 
Amusing  incidents,  inoffensive  caricatures, 
and  the  rapid  fire  of  absurdly  comic  compli- 
cations are  combined  in  the  newest  Eastern 
farce,  "The  Unkissed  Bride,"  which  will  have 
its  first  local  presentation  by  the  New  Alcazar 
Company  the  week  commencing  next  Sunday 
matinee.  A  young  speculator,  financially 
swamped,  must  take  unto  himself  a  wife  to 
secure  assistance  from  his  rakish  old  uncle. 
A  quick-thinking  stenographer,  with  an  eye 
to  business,  consents  for  a  thousand  dollars 
of  the  prospective  cash  to  have  a  bogus  knot 
tied  by  a  bogus  clergyman.  But  there  results 
a  riotously  funny  mesh  of  complications 
which  make  the  matrimonial  venture  what  is 
known  in  farce-comedy  parlance  as  "a  con- 
tinuous scream."  Belle  Bennett  and  Walter 
P.  Richardson  are  the  central  figures.  Of  con- 
trasting quality  is  the  novel  humanity  drama, 
"Yes  or  No,"  which  follows  March  23d,  for 
which  very  elaborate  preparation  is  being  made. 
This  play  was  a  sensation  in  New  York  when 
acted  by  Emily  Polini  and  Chrystal  Heme, 
and  is  now  in  its  third  month  of  capacity  busi- 
ness at  the  Morosco  Theatre,  Los  Angeles. 


Mme.  Frarces  Alda. 
Mine.  Frances  Alda,  the  Metropolitan's 
great  soprano,  who  is  now  under  the  same 
concert  management  as  Galli-Curci  and  John 
McCormack,  will  sing  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
Sunday  afternoons.  March  23d  and  30th.  Her 
voice  and  diction  insure  a  treat  for  those  who 
attend  these  concerts.  Mme.  Alda's  record  of 
successes  with  the  Metropolitan  Operi  Com- 
pany proves  the  range  of  her  capabilities  in 
roles  of  a  variant  character,  and  she  is  one  of 
the  very  few  singers  of  first  rank  who  are 
Squally  at  home  on  the  operatic  stage  and  the 
concert  stage.  She  will  be  accompanied  by 
Miss  Erin  Ballard  at  the  piano. 


Curran  Theatre. 
"The  Man  Who  Came  Back,"  the  William 
A.  Brady  attraction  at  the  Curran  Theatre, 
will  begin  the  second  week  of  its  engagement 
Sunday,  March  16th.  "The  Man  Who  Came 
Back"  was  written  by  Jules  Eckert  Goodman 
and  is  based  on  the  story  of  the  same  name 
by    John  .  Fleming    Wilson.      Written    in    five 


Yersin  French  Studio 

521  Shreve  Building- 

FRENCH    PRONUNCIATION 

Guaranteed  in  15  Lessons  by  the 

YERSIN  PHONO-RHYTHMIC 

METHOD. 

Classes — limited  to  five  members  — 

held  daily  for  Phonetics,  Grammar 
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ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

Next  to  Last  Sunday  Symphony 

CURRAN  THEATRE,  Sunday  Aft.,  March  16,  at  2:30  Sharp 
Soloist— LOUIS    PERSINGER,    Violinist 

Programme — "Rustic  Wedding"  Symphony, 
Goldmark ;  Concerto  No.  6,  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra, Mozart  ( Mr.  Persinger) ;  overture, 
"The   Freischutz,"  Weber. 

Prices — Sunday,  50c,  75c,  $1;  box  and  loge 
seats,  §1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
daily;  at  theatre  from  10  a.  m.  on  concert 
days    only. 

Next — Sun.,    March    23,    Last    "Pop"    Concert. 


acts,  it  gains  cumulative  interest  from  the 
start  and  sustains  it  until  the  end. 

The  story  centres  around  young  Henry 
Potter,  the  only  son  of  Thomas  Potter,  a  New 
York  millionaire.  Brought  up  in  luxury  and 
surrounded  with  unlimited  wealth,  young  Pot- 
ter becomes  a  wastrel.  How  he  fights  his  wa\ 
back  to  respectability  and  happiness,  sup- 
ported by  the  strength  of  Marcelle,  his  cabaret 
sweetheart,  is  graphically  told  in  the  five 
stirring  episodes,  each  of  which  is  a  play  in 
itself. 

Frank  Morgan  is  seen  in  the  leading  mascu- 
line role.  Dorothy  Bernard  as  Marcelle  also 
made  a  decided  hit.  The  supporting  cast  is 
excellent,  including  Clifford  "Dempsey,  Mar- 
garet Linden,  Maud  Campbell,  Paul  V.  Ather- 
ton,  Harry  Sleight.  Allen  Atwell,  and  Harry 
Davies.  The  capacity  audiences  at  the  Curran 
all  of  the  first  week  show  what  a  tremendous 
success  the  play  has  enjoyed  here. 


The  Orpheum. 
There  will   be   seven   entirely  new   acts  and 
only  one  holdover  in  next  week's  bill. 

"The  Four  Husbands,"  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful musical  comedies  that  have  been  pro- 
duced, will  be  the  headline  attraction.  It  is 
replete  with  catchy  numbers,  well  sung  and 
danced,  and  its  cast,  which  is  an  excep- 
tionally good  one,  is  headed  by  Jack  Doyle 
and  Kitty  Bryan.  The  production  is  most 
elaborate,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  the  merit  of 
the  piece  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  music 
and  lyrics  are  by  William  B.  Friedlander  and 
the  book  by  Will  M.  Hough. 

Henry  B,  Toomer,  who  was  featured  in 
"The  Headliners,"  has  found  a  new  sketch 
for  himself  called  "The  Wife  Saver."  It  is 
the  work  of  Frank  McGettigan  and  Franklyn 
Ardell. 

Sidney  Townes  will  relate  a  number  of 
amusing  stories  and  sing  several  snappy 
songs. 

George  Yeoman  and  Lizzie  appear  in  a  little 
travesty  by  James  Madison  entitled  "Editor  of 
the  Assassinated  Press."  If  you  want  to  see 
a  busy  man's  most  valuable  acquisition,  his 
secretary,  you  should  not  overlook  Lizzie.  Of 
course  there  never  was  a  stenographer  like 
her,   but  what   does  that   matter. 

Pat  and  Julia  Levolo  have  a  wire  act  that 
is  novel   and   extraordinary. 

Sue  Smith  is  an  American  girl  and  one  of 
the  best  singing  comediennes  in  vaudeville. 
She  is  fortunate  in  possessing  an  excellent 
singing  voice,  clear  enunciation,  and  the  knack 
of  saying  witty  things  effectively. 

Los  Rodriguez  are  two  men  who  perform  a 
thrilling  "perch  balancing"  act  which  they  call 
"Perchistas." 

Valeska  Suratt,  who  has  created  a  great 
sensation  in  the  thrilling  dramatic  playlet. 
"The  Purple  Poppy,"  will  be  the  remaining 
act  in  a  bill  which  it  can  safely  be  predicted 
will  make  new  history  for  vaudeville. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Louis  Persinger  will  again  be  soloist  with 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
the  afternoon  of  March  16th  in  the  Curran 
Theatre,  this  being  the  regular  Sunday  event 
of  the  eighth,  and  next  to  the  last,  pair  of 
symphonies  of  the  season. 

Persinger  will  give  Mozart's  Sixth  Concerto 
in  E  flat  major,  for  -violin  and  orchestra. 
The  piece  is  new  to  the  programmes  of  th* 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchetra. 

The  entire  programme  will  be  found  to  be 
of  a  most  melodious  character,  barren  of  any 
hint  of  modernism.  Goldmark's  "Rustic  Wed- 
ding" Symphony,  which  is,  strictly  speaking, 
a  suite  of  most  obvious  appeal,  will  be  given 
in  its  entirety.  The  remaining  number,  the 
overture  to  Weber's  opera,  "The  Freischutz," 
will  terminate  the  programme  brilliantly. 

The  series  of  "Pop"  concerts  which  Alfred 
Hertz  has  proffered  this  season  is  due  to  close 
shortly.  The  final  "Pop"  is  scheduled  for  Sun- 
day afternoon,  March  23d, 

The   capacity    of   the   Curran    is    sure   to   be 
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completely  taxed  for  the  final  "Pop,"  and  since 
the  theatre  will  be  unquestionably  sold  out 
well  in  advance  concert-goers  are  urged  to 
make  immediate  reservations  at  Sherman 
Clay  &  Co.'s. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Outward. 
Men    say    the    Janic    moon    shows    hut    one    face. 

Watching  our  planet   with   mysterious   eyes; 

She    turns    another    gaze    On    outer    skies — 
Forever    given    to    the    cold    of    space 
And    rigor   of    the    frozen    dark's   embrace. 

Remove,    the    sabre    of   a    comet    lies; 

Further,    a    pin-point    sun    in    silence    dies. 
Stilled    by    the    night    in    its   abysmal    place. 

Other  than  that  she  can  not  know  at  all. 
Eternal    starlight,    desolate    and    strange. 
Bears  to   her   scrutiny   its  ghostly   sea. 
Within   whose  deeps  the   systems  rise   and    fall, 
She  portion  of  their  toil,   and   serf  to  Change — ■ 
One  gaze  on   Time,   one   on    Eternity. 

— George  Sterling,   in    the  Sonnet. 


The  Cross-Current. 
Through  twelve  stout  generations 

New  England  blood  I  boast; 
The  stubborn  pastures  bred  them, 

The    grim,    uncord ia I    coast. 

Sedate  and  proud  old  cities, — 

Loved    well    enough   by    me. 
Then   how  should  I  be  yearning 

To  scour  the  earth  and  sea? 

Each  of  my  Yankee  forebears 

Wed  a  New  England  mate; 
They  dwelt  and  did  and  died  here, 

Nor  glimpsed  a  rosier  fate. 

My   clan   endured   their   kindred; 

But    foreigners   they   loathed, 
And   wandering   folk,  and   minstrels, 

And    gipsies    motley-clothed. 

Then  why  do  patches  please  me, 

Fantastic,    wild    array  ? 
Why    have    I    vagrant    fancies 

For  lads  from   far  away? 

My    folk    were    goodly    Churchmen,— 

Or    paced   in    Elders'    weeds; 
But  all   were  grave  and  pious 

And  hated  heathen  creeds. 

Then  why  are  Thor  and  Wotan 

To  me  dread  forces  still? 
Why  does  my  heart  go  questing 

For  Pan  beyond  the  hill? 

My  people  clutched  at  freedom, — 
Though  others*  wills  they  chained, — 

But  made  the  Law  and  kept  it, — 
And  Beauty  they  restrained. 

Then  why  am  I  a  rebel 

To  laws  of  rule  and  square? 

Why   would   I  dream  and  dally. 
Or,  reckless,  do  and  dare? 

0  righteous,  solemn  Grandsires, 
O  dames,  correct  and  mild. 

Who  bred  me  of  your  virtues! 

Whence   comes  this  changeling  child  ?- 

The   thirteenth  generation, — ■ 

Unlucky    number    this! — 
My  grandam   loved   a  Pirate. 

And  all   my   faults  are  his! 

A  gallant,    ruffled   rover, 

With    beauty-loving    eye. 
He   swept   Colonial    waters 

Of   coarser,    bloodier    fry. 

He    waved  his  hat  to  danger, 

At  Law  he  shook  his  fist. 
Ah,    merrily    he    plundered. 

He  sang  and  fought  and  kissed! 

Though  none  have  found  his  treasure. 
And  none  his  part  would  take, — 

1  bless    that    thirteenth    lady 
Who  chose  him  for  my  sake! 

— Abbie  Farwell  Brown,   in   the  Bellman. 
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enterprise  in  changing  patterns  to  meet 
changing  tastes  and  fashions  abroad  prevents 
the  industry  from  assuming  larger  propor- 
tions. 


Today  about  eleven  million  women  are 
wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  rough  guess  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Of  these,  it  has  been  estimated,  one  and  a 
half  millions  have  been  employed  until  very 
recently  in  war  industries. 
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The  Man  Who  Came  Back 

By    Jules    Eckert    Goodman 

From    the   story   by  John    Fleming  Wilson 
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Salvation  Mary. 
I  danced   with   lovely   Geraldine, 

Philandered    with    Estella, 
And  dallied  on  the  primrose  path 

With   charming  Isabella; 
But   lo,   of   Master   Cupid's   snare 

Was    still    extremely  wary. 
Until  I  crossed  the  sea  to   France 

And  met  Salvation  Mary. 

Her  face  was  like  an  English  rose 

Beneath  the  dark  blue  bonnet 
That  bore  the  lettered  army  band, 

The    only    trimming    on    it. 
Of  doughnuts  she  was  prodigal. 

But   of    her    favors   chary. 
And   every   soldier   fell   in   love 

With  sweet  Salvation    Mary. 

She  served  us  smiling  all  clay  long, 

Was  never  cross  or  weary. 
And  when  she  went  the  world  became 

A  desert  dark  and  dreary. 
I'm  mustered  out   of  khaki  now 

And   trappings  military. 
But   still    my    heart  is  over  there 

With  dear  Salvation  Mary. 

— New   York  Sun. 


Foreign  missionaries  in  Chefoo,  Shanghai. 
Foocbow,  Amoy,  and  Swatow  have  introduced 
lace-making  among  the  Chinese  women,  and 
considerable  lace  has  been  exported  from 
time  to  time.  Silk,  linen,  and  cotton  threads 
are  used  in  Chefoo  and  linen  and  cotton  in 
the  other  places.  The  lace  is  made  more 
cheaply  than  is  possible  elsewhere  because  of 
the   low   wages   paid   in    China,    but   a    lack    of 
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RPHEUM      °'FARRELL  STREET 


Betwui  Stockton  ud  Powell 


Woek  B*g:inning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

A  Sparkling  New  Bill 

"THE  FOUR  HUSBANDS."  a  Miniature 
Musical  Comedy  with  Jack  Boyle.  Kitty  Bryan 
and  Company  of  25;  HENRY  B.  TOOMER  in 
"The  Wife  Saver";  SIDNEY  TOWNES  in 
Snappy  Stories  and  Songs;  GEORGE  YEO- 
MAN and  LIZZIE  in  a  Little  Travesty. 
"Editor  of  the  Assassinated  Press";  PAT  and 
R'LIA  LEVOLO,  a  Sensation  on  the  Wire; 
SUE  SMITH,  "The  American  Girl,"  in  Char- 
acter Songs:  LOS  RODRIGUEZ,  "Perchis- 
tas": HEARST  WEEKLY;  VALESKA  SU- 
RATT, presenting  Herself  in  "The  Purple 
Poppy,"  Supported  by  a  New  York  Cast. 

Evening  prices,  10c.  25c.  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


ALCAZAR 

The  Theatre  of  Novelties 

This  Week-"  A  STITCH  IN  TIME** 

Radiant    Comedy    of    Youthful    Romance 

Week  Commencing  Next  Sunday,   March    16th 

The  New  Alcazar  Company 

Walter  P.  Richardson --Belle  Bennett 

In  the  Riotously  Funny  Farce  Sensation 

"THE  UNKISSED  BRIDE" 

Tamming    Eastern    Theatres — First    Time    Here 

SOON— THE    SLICE    OF    LIFE    NOVELTY 

"YES  OR  NO" 

A    Drama  of  Humanity   Now  in    Its  Tliird    Ca- 
pacity    Month    at    the    Morosco    Theatre,    Los 

Angeles. 
Every  night   prices,  25c,   SOc,   75c,  $1 

Mats.  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat..  25c.  SOc,  75c 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Warsaw 
tells  us  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  having  trouble 
with  their  women.  Well,  so  are  we.  Thai 
can  hardly  be  said  to  amount  to  a  news  item 
Now  if  the  Bolsheviki  were  having  no  trouble 
with  their  women  it  might  be  worth  a  long 
telegram,  although  no  one  would  believe  it. 
The  correspondent  who  sent  the  item  in  ques- 
tion can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  a  nose 
for  news. 

But  the  causes  of  the  trouble  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  are  interesting.  We  are  told 
that  women  do  not  like  to  be  considered  as 
public  property  and  kept  in  stockyards,  so  to 
speak.  The  objection  is  a  valid  one.  It 
passes.  They  object  to  be  compulsorily  mar- 
ried to  any  roan  who  singles  them  out  for 
that  honor,  and  with  a  somewhat  clear  recol- 
lection of  Russians  on  their  native  heath  we 
can  understand  that  objection.  Personally  we 
should  not  exactly  yearn  to  be  married  to 
any  sort  of  Russian,  but  we  should  at  leasi 
like   to    pick    and   choose. 

But  a  much  more  serious  difficulty  had  to 
be  faced  by  the  Bolshevist  leaders.  When 
they  started  out  to  nationalize  property, 
which  of  course  is  the  rule  in  all  well-ordered 
Bolshevist  states,  they  included  the  clothing 
of  women.  This  meant  that  all  clothing  was 
of  the  same  value  and  therefore  pretty  much 
of  the  same  appearance.  Now  this  was  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all.  Xo  matter  how  much 
raonev  a  woman  had  she  was  not  able  to  sur- 
pass her  sisters  in  gorgeousness.  for  it  seems 
that  even  the  women  of  Bolshevism  do  not 
wish  to  carry'  the  principle  of  equality  into 
what  one  might  call  fanaticism.  A  woman 
might  have  a  million  roubles  of  Bolshevist 
money  (about  $4.75  U.  S-),  but  she  could  still 
make  no  display.  She  was  unable  to  shoot 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  enraged  jealousy  into 
the  breast  of  her  dear  sister  across  the  way 
by  means  of  her  finery,  although  doubtless 
there  were  other  ways  open  to  her  to  attain 
the  same  end.  The  great  question  o£  clothes 
threatened  to  disrupt  the  Bolshevist  govern- 
ment. 

But  there  were  still  other  difficulties,  and, 
by  the  way,  it  is  rather  pathetic  to  observe 
the  extent  to  which  the  people  of  the  world 
are  knit  together  in  kinship  by  the  possession 
of  a  common  sorrow.  The  Russian  women, 
we  are  told,  can  not  get  servants,  and  even 
when  they  do  get  them  the  said  servants  do 
what  they  please.  Are  they  not  now  living  in 
a  land  of  liberty,  and  of  what  use  is  liberty 
if  they  have  still  to  do  what  they  have  been 
paid  to  do?  Moreover,  if  the  servants  are 
fired  they  simply  refuse  to  go,  and  what  is 
one  to  do  under  such  circumstances  where  it 
is  a  violation  of  human  rights  to  compel  any 
one  to  do  anything? 

The  correspondent  tells  us  of  a  bachelor 
householder  at  Smolensk  who  wanted  to  get 
rid    of    his    cook.      The    ladv    refused    to    go 
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and  the  situation  seemed  to  be  deadlocked. 
But  the  householder  was  a  man  of  resource. 
Studying  the  Bolshevist  constitution,  he  found 
that  he  could  marry  any  woman  he  pleased 
to  bv  stating  that  he  had  done  so.  So  he 
stated  that  he  had  married  his  cook,  who 
became  thereupon  his  wife.  Then  he  made 
another  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
divorced  her— equally  valid  under  Bolshevist 
law — and  the  lady,  as  a  divorced  woman,  was 
then  compelled  to  leave  her  husband's  house- 
Why  don't  we  have  divorces  like  that?  The 
idea  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  the 
New  Republic  and  the  Nation.  Lenine  saic 
recently  that  if  Bolshevism  should  fail  it 
would  be  the  fault  of  the  women.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  there  are  a  good  many  things 
that  fail  for  that  same  reason.  The  Garden 
of  Eden  comes  first  on  the  list. 


A  certain  John  Reed,  an  avowed  agent  ot 
the  Russian  Bolshevist  government,  has  just 
been  giving  evidence  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  Washington.  This  luminary  said  he- 
was  considering  the  establishment  of  a  Bol- 
shevist Information  Bureau  in  New  \  ork. 
and  that  a  number  of  rich  society  women 
would  finance  it. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  and  we 
know  just  what  sort  of  women  these  are. 
They  are  of  the  "wet  hen"  variety.  They  are 
the  women  who  were  screaming  for  eugenics 
a  few  years  ago.  and  who  have  been  scream- 
ing ever  since,  first  for  one  thing  and  then 
for  another.  They  are  the  women  who  "take 
up"  cause  after  cause,  mountebank  after 
mountebank,  knave  after  knave.  They  are 
the  women  who  live  on  new  sensations,  whose 
nerves  must  have  a  daily  thrill  and  whose 
influence  in  a  community  is  more  deadly 
than  the  influenza.  They  are  the  women  who 
create  and  foster  Bolshevism  by  their  prodigal 
extravagances  and  who  are  then  willing  to 
sustain  it  as  the  "latest  thing"  at  afternoon 
teas  and  at  their  idiotic  clubs.  If  John  Reed 
expects  to  flourish  on  the  rich  society  women 
of  Xew  York  he  will  do  well  to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,  for  certainly  it  will  not 
shine  long.  As  soon  as  the  next  loud  noise 
comes  along  he  will  find  Himself  left  in  the 
lurch. 


Xew  York  has  a  decent  dress  committee 
and  each  of  its  members  is  to  be  assigned  a 
district.  The  duty  of  these  ladies  is  to  watch 
the  shopwindows  and  to  remonstrate  when- 
ever they  see  costumes  or  underwear  which 
they  consider  indecent.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  morals  of  men  are  under- 
mined by  these  displays. 

They  are.  We  have  noticed  it  ourselves. 
But  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  employ 
men  to  do  this  work.  They  know  so  much 
more  about  their  own  morals  tnan  any  woman 
can  expect  to  do.  Take  ourselves,  for  in- 
stance. We  should  saunter  along  the  side- 
walk and  whenever  we  saw  a  display  of  under- 
wear in  a  window  we  should  stop  and  inspect 
it.  We  are  apt  to  do  that  already,  absent- 
mindedly,  but  now  we  should  do  it  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  Xow  we  should  keep  one  eye 
upon  the  underwear  and  one  upon  our  morals 
If  there  was  the  slightest  sign  of  the  under- 
mining process  we  should  go  in  at  once  and 
remonstrate.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  dis- 
pute the  verdict  of  a  man  on  the  subject  of 
his  own  morals.  He  would  know  in  a  moment 
if  they  were  being  injured,  if  their  delicate 
and  fragile  tints  were  being  soiled. 

The  president  of  the  committee  says  she 
saw  a  big  shop  where  they  were  making  a 
window  display  of  chiffon  and  georgette  crepe 
underwear  which  was  absolutely  transparent. 
But  what  of  it?  Suppose  they  are  transpar- 
ent ?  A  woman  does  not  gallop  about  the 
streets  in  her  underclothing.  She  wears  some- 
thing over  it.  What  can  it  matter  to  any  one 
what  she  is  wearing  underneath?  Only  her 
Creator  can  see  her  and  He  made  her ;  at 
least  so  we  are  told.  She  is  not  transparent 
on  the  street,  at  least  not  unless  you  get  her 
dead  in  line  with  the  sun,  which  no  well- 
conducted  man  would  do.  She  is  not  trans- 
parent in  the  house  unless  she  stands  in  front 
of  the  fire.  Why  should  we  bother  about  her 
underclothes? 

The  admirable  lady  who  is  superintending 
these  investigations  says  she  does  not  know 
who  wears  these  transparent  underclothes 
Her  own  friends  do  not.  Well,  we  are  not 
being  paid  to  give  information  on  a  point  of 
this  sort,  nor  do  we  intend  to  make  state- 
ments that  may  be  used  in  evidence  against  us. 
But  we  could  a  tale  unfold,  which  goes  to 
show  the  advisability  of  employing  men  on  a 
job  of  this  sort.  Why  the  information  that 
might  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  com- 
mittee by  well-selected  agents  is  something 
extra  ordinary- 


A  valiant  defender  of  women's  dress  ad- 
vances a  curious  theory  in  the  columns  of  the 
Xew  York  Times.  He  says  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  perhaps  not  realized  by  women  who  are 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  _ with  the  intricacies 
of  fashion  production,  that  all  gowns  when 
originally  created  are  designed  for  ladies — 
real  ladies — the  sort  of  ladies  who,  by  reason 
of  their  very  natures,  could  not  be  vulgar  or 


immodest  even  if  they  desired  to  be  so.  But 
when  those  gowns  are  copied  or  adapted  by 
those  who  are  not  artists  they  lose  a  great 
deal  of  the  subtle  charm  that  was  theirs  to 
begin  with.  Then,  when  this  mistake  is  beheld 
and  purchased  by  some  one  who  is  not  a  lady 
and  who  does  not  know  the  first  principles  of 
wearing  her  clothes  like  a  lady,  something 
crude  and  awful  is  bound  to  happen.  And  we 
admit  that  it  has  happened  repeatedly.  But  is 
this  any  reason  why  the  whole  world  should 
be  upset  over  the  impropriety  of  women's 
dress?  Xo,  it  would  he  much  more  dignified 
to  turn  away  and  let  the  horrible  thing  die  a 
natural  death. 


THE  FIRST  SAFETY  RAZOR. 


Its    Invention    Claimed    df    a    Large    Number    of 
Persons. 


As  to  the  "first  safety  razor"  and  the 
identity  of  its  inventor  there  has  been  some 
conflicting  testimony.  In  response  to  the  Xew 
Jersey  inquiry  published  several  weeks  ago 
one  Xew  Yorker  says  that  the  first  safety 
razor  was  invented  and  patented  by  a  German, 
who  manufactured  them  at  a  place  on  East 
Twenty-Third  Street,  Xew  York,  twenty  years 
ago.  The  writer  says  that  he  has  one  of  these 
originals,  which  he  "would  not  sell  for  its 
weight  in  radium."  The  blade  is  one  inch  by 
one  and  a  half,  is  a_quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
at  the  top.  and  is  so  hard  that  if  dropped  on 
the  floor  it  breaks  like  glass.  "It  has  not  been 
honed  in  twenty  years  and  is  as  keen  as 
ever." 

The  description  would  fit  the  first  safety 
razor  we  ever  owned,  except  as  to  the  test  for 
the  hardness  of  the  blade  (says  F.  H.  Young 
in  the  Providence  Journal).  We  never  tried 
it  on  ours.  But  one  has  to  wonder  how  often 
this  witness  dropped  the  blade  on  the  floor 
and  saw  it  break  like  glass,  and  how,  in 
spite  of  these  shattering  experiences,  he  was 
able  to  bring  it  through  twenty  years  "as 
keen  as  ever."  As  we  recall  the  circum- 
stances, one  shave  was  enough  to  destroy  the 
edge  of  our  blade,  and  after  that,  while  proper 
honing  might  have  restored  its  efficiency,  it 
might  have  been  used  a  few  times  as  a  can- 
opener,  but  we  can  conceive  no  subsequent 
use  fer  that  razor  except  as  an  infant's  food 
pusher.  We  have  wondered  at  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  utilized  by  the  man  to  whom 
we  fraudulently  sold  it  for  50  cents,  after  we 
had  badly  sliced  our  countenance  in  a  despe- 
rate effort  to  achieve  a  second  shave  with  it. 

A  Xew  York  physician  writes  to  his  paper: 
"I  designed  the  first  safety  razor  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  had  a  model  made 
by  Knauth,  the  Xassau  Street  cutler.  Among 
those  to  whom  I  exhibited  my  model  and  who 
could  see  'nothing  in  it,"  I  wrould  mention  a 
firm  of  razor  makers  then  located  at  171  Wil 
liam  Street,  and  now  in  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing. In  fact  I  met  with  so  little  encourage- 
ment from  those  supposed  to  know  what  was 
valuable  to  the  shaving  public  that  I  did  not 
get  my  idea  patented.'1 

A  Providence  man  who  is  an  authority  on 
many  of  these  matters  of  curious  interest  to 
antiquarians  declares  that  the  first  safety  razor 
was  undoubtedly  the  invention  of  the  Brothers 
Kampf  or  Kempf  (or  some  such  name;  and 
was  manufactured  in  Brooklyn.  It  was  about 
1SS6  that  this  original  safety  razor  "was  sold 
for  the  first  time  in  any  establishment  in  the 
world   in   Providence,    Rhode   Island." 

This  witness  assails  our  supposition  that  the 
first  safety*  razor  may  have  been  "a  crude 
safety  device  to  be  attached  to  an  old-fash- 
ioned razor,"  and  declares  that  it  was  an 
original  invention,  although  the  blade  was 
like  a  section  of  ordinary  razor,  about  an  inch 
long.  The  safety  device,  in  general  principle, 
was  afterward  copied  in  attachments  designed 
to  be  put  on  the  ordinary  razor. 

It  is  also  related  that  this  original  safety 
razor  was  making  indifferent  headway  toward 
popularity  when  the  late  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  made  a  visit  to  Europe,  and  some 
friend  gave  the  old  gentleman  a  safety  to-use 
on  shipboard.  He  wrote  about  it  enthusiastic- 
ally in  his  "One  Hundred  Days  in  Europe," 
which  first  appeared  serially  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  so  the  novelty  got  free  adver- 
tising worth  thousands  of  dollars  and  began  to 
catch  the  popular  fancy. 

The  boom,  however,  was  of  rather  brief 
duration,  for  the  new  razor  was  soon  eclipsed 
by  better  devices.  As  a  matter  of  historical 
interest  there  is  a  certain  corroborative  simi- 
larity in  these  three  bits  of  testimony.  It 
seems  to  be  established,  at  least  that  the  "first 
safety  razor"  was  born  in  Xew  York  or 
Brooklyn. 


Pill  Making  Crabs. 

These  tiny  creatures,  most  of  which  are 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  in  abundance  on 
the  shores  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  They  are 
usually  first  noticed  on  the  beaches  after  the 
going  out  of  the  tide,  when  they  make  the 
beach  look  covered  with  loose,  powdery  sand 
and  holes  of  various  sizes.  Upon  looking 
more  closely  it  is  seen  that  little  paths  con- 
verge in  the  sand  to  each  hole  and  that  the 
sand  itself  is  in   minute  balls. 

At  the  approach  of  an  observer  there  im- 
mediately becomes  apparent  a  peculiar  twinkle 
— the  simultaneous  and  rapid  retreat  of  a 
myriad  of  the  tiny  crabs  into  their  holes. 

Should  the  watcher  take  up  his  position  by 
one  of  the  holes  and  remain  perfectly  mo- 
tionless, they  will  in  time  come  out.  when 
he  can  see  them  at  work. 

Coming  cautiously  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole 
the  crab  will  reconnoitre.  Satisfied  that  no 
enemy  is  near,  it  will  venture  about  its  own 
length  from  its  lurking  place.  Then,  rapidly 
taking  up  particles  of  sand  in  its  claws,  it 
deposits  them  in  a  groove  beneath  its  thorax. 

As  it  does  so  a  little  ball  of  sand  is  rapidly 
projected  through  its  mouth.  This  one  put 
aside,  the  process  being  repeated  until  the 
smooth  beach  is  covered  with  little  pellets  or 
pills.  This  is  evidently  the  crab's  method  of 
extracting  particles  of  food  from  the  sand. 


It  is  believed  that  the  coming  census  will 
show  fully  five  times  as  many  women  as  men 
schoolteachers  in  the  United  States. 


Russians  competent  to  judge  state  that  the 
agents  of  Berlin  spent  fifty  millions  dollars  in 
that  country  alone  in  their  work  of  corruption 
and  destruction.  They  owned  or  subsidized 
dailies  in  all  the  important  cities  of  Mexico, 
South  America,  the  Orient,  Scandinavia, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland.  Their  publications, 
issued  in  every  language,  ran  from  costly  bro- 
chures to  the  most  expensive  books  and  al- 
bums. They  thought  nothing  of  paying  S2.-.- 
000  for  a  hole-in-the-wall  picture  house. 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Risen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  Yon  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  — learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "  JAPAN '*  regularly. 
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MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA,  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California  Street    -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco.  CaL 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Condition  at  Close  of  Business  March  4,  1919 
RESOURCES 

Loans  and    Discounts $19.S59.S8S.29 

U.    S.    Bonds 4,537.799.23 

Other    Bonds    and    Securities 2,240.620.39 

Capital  Stock  in  Federal   Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 150,000.00 

Customers'    Liability    under    Letters   of   Credit 1,656.554.01 

Cash    and    Sight    Exchange 9,983,174.36 

S38.42S.036.30 

LIABILITIES 

Capital       5  2,000,000.00 

Surplus   and    Undivided   Profits 4,063,050.44 

Circulation 1,369.897.50 

Federal   Reserve   Bank 1,510,083.35 

Letters    of    Credit 1.674,883.08 


Deposits  . 


27.270,121.93 


S38.42S.036.3H 
OFFICERS 
WM.     H.     CROCKER,     President 

JAS    J     FAGAN  Vice-President  B.    D.    DEAN Assistant  Cashier 

W    GREGG    JR...  Vice-President  and  Cashier  J.    M.    MASTEN Assistant  Cashier 

I     B     McCARGAR Vice-President  D.    J.    MURPHY Assistant  Cashier 

G     YV     EBXER Assistant  Cashier  F.    G.    WILLIS Assistant  Cashier 

H    C.  SIMPSON Manager  Foreign  Dept. 

S.  N.  SMILEY Asst.  Manager  Foreign  Dept. 

G.     FEK1S     BALDWIN Auditor 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

WM     H     CROCKER  GEORGE  W.    SCOTT  A.    F.    MORRISON 

CHARLES    T.    CROCKER  CHAS.    E.    GREEN  S.  F.   B.  MORSE 

JAS.  J.  FAGAN  W.  GREGG,  JR. 


WILLIAM  W.   CROCKER 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

An  English  schoolmaster  promised  a  crown 
to  any  boy  who  should  propound  a  riddle  that 
he  could  not  answer.  After  many  had  tried, 
a  bright  youngster  said :  "Why  am  I  like 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ?"  The  schoolmaster 
puzzled  his  wits  in  vain,  and  finally  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  he  did  not  know.  "Why," 
said  the  boy,  "it's  because  I  am  waiting  for 
the   crown." 


Sir  John  Porter  Frazer  was  talking  about 
the  intense  heat  the  British  encountered  dur- 
ing the  Mesopotamian  campaign.  "One  of- 
ficer told  me  it  was  so  hot  there  that  he 
sweated  two  gallons  a  day."  "My  dear  sir, 
only  horses  sweat,"  I  chaffed  him.  "Well,  I 
was  a  horse  then,"  he  replied  promptly. 
"Really  it  was  too  beastly  hot  to  perspire  like 
a  gentleman." 


Uncle  Sam  Hodge  came  down '  from  the 
Kentucky  mountains  with  his  yearly  produce 
to  market.  His  team  of  oxen  was  somewhat 
weary  with  a  two  days'  pull.  But  when  Sam 
reached  the  city  limits  he  was  confronted 
with  the  sign :  "Speed  limit,  fifteen  miles 
an  hour."  He  pulled  his  whiskers  a  moment 
in  silent  meditation,  and  then  drawled  out 
to  his  oxen.  "Well,  I  know  darn  well  we'll 
never  make  it,  but  we'll  do  our  doggone 
best." 


A  poor  but  thrift}-  Scotswoman  had  beer, 
promised  a  gift  of  a  new  bonnet  by  a  wealtn> 
summer  resident.  One  morning,  as  the 
woman  was  about  to  motor  to  the  city  for 
some  shopping,  she  stopped  at  the  home  of 
the  Scotswoman  and  asked :  "Would  you 
rather  have  a  felt  or  a  straw  hat,   Mrs.  Mac- 


Vean  ?"  "Weel,"  said  Mrs.  MacVean,  "I 
think  I'll  talc'  a  straw  one,  if  you  please, 
ma'am.  It'll  maybe  make  a  good  mouthful 
to  the  cow  when  I'm  done  wi'  it." 


As  a  Christmas  present  to  his  wife  Trotter 
decided  on  a  photograph  of  himself  and  their 
only  son,  Algernon,  aged  twenty-four.  Fathe^ 
paid,  of  course.  Behold  them  at  the  photog- 
rapher's— Algy  seated  stiffly  in  a  chair,  his 
father  standing  behind  him  at  attention.  "I 
think,"  smiled  the  photographer,  "if  would 
look  more  natural  if  you  put  your  hand  on 
your  son's  shoulder."  "On  the.  contrary,'1 
said  Trotter ;  "to  be  really  natural,  Algy 
should- have  his  hand  in  my  pocket." 


In  a  juvenile  court  the  lawyer  was  ques 
tioning  a  young  culprit  who  scuffed  the  flooi 
with  his  feet,  hung  his  head  and  mumbled 
Finally  in  exasperation  the  attorney  said: 
"Hold  up  your  head.  Why  don't  you  stand 
up  straight,  hold  your  head  up  and  look  the 
world  square  in  the  eye,  the  way  I  do  ?" 
The  boy  pondered  a  moment  and  then  asked  : 
"Mr.  Lawyer,  did  you  ever  go  through  a  field 
of  wheat  when  it's  ripe?"  "Why  yes,"  said 
the  lawyer  in  surprise.  "Well,  didn't  you 
notice  that  some  of  the  wheat  stands  right 
up  straight,  like  you  do,  and  some  of  it 
don't?  I  just  happened  to  think,  mister,  that 
the  ones  that  stand  up  like  you  do  aint  got  no 
grain    in    'em." 


The  visitor  handed  his  card  to  Jane,  fresh 
from  the  country,  and  the  domestic  read  it 
with  awe.  "This  way,  your  nobleness,"  she 
murmured,  and  showed  the  Duke  of  Dilking- 
ton  into  the  cold  and  cheerless  drawing-room, 
where,  of  course,  she  had  omitted  to  make  a 
fire.  Then,  breathless  and  flustered,  she 
dashed    up    to    her    mistress.      "The    Dook    o' 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF 

The  Anglo  &  London 
Paris  National  Bank 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

At  the  Close  of  Business  March  4,  1919 

RESOURCES 

Loans  and    Discounts $41,126,310.05 

U.    S.    Bonds   to    Secure   Circulation 3,600,000.00 

Other    U.    S.    Eonds    and    Certificates 17,982,850.00 

Other   Bonds    7.534,436.69 

Other  Assets    1.091,298.96 

Customers'  Liability  on   Letters  of  Credit  and  Acceptances 1 1,743. 581. S3 

Cash    and    Sight    Exchange 27,504.100.53 


$110,582,578.06 


LIABILITIES 


Capital    Stock    ?  4.000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided    Profits 2.325,136.35 

Circulation    3,444.000.00 

Letters  of  Credit,  Domestic  and   Foreign,   and"  Acceptances 11,743.581.33 

Bonds    Borrowed    2,106.000.0(1 

Federal   Reserve  Bank 18,894,350.00 

Deposits 68.069,509.68 


$110,: 


S.06 


OFFICERS 

SIG.  GREENEBAUM,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
HERBERT     FLETSHHACKER,     President 


MORTIMER    FLEISHHACKER    

Vice-President 

J.    FRIEDLANDER    Vice-President 

C.    F.    HUNT Vice-President 

E.    \V.    WILSON Vice-President 

HARRY  COE Vice-President  and  Cashier 

J.  W.  LILIENTHAL,  JR Asst.  Cashier 


FRED  F.  OUER. 

J.  G.  ANDERTON 

GEO.  A.  VAN  SMITH. 

V.  KLINKER  

J.  S.  CURRAN 

EUGENE  PLUNKETT 
A.  L.  LANGERMAN... 


.Asst.  Cashier 
.Asst.  Cashier 
.Asst.  Cashier 
.Asst.  Cashier 
.Asst.  Cashier 
.Asst.  Cashier 
. .  .  .Secretary 


Dilkingtnn  to  see  you,  inarm,"  she  gasped. 
"At  least,  thnt's  what  'e  ses  *e  is.  Shall  I  go 
down  and  fight  the  liar?"  Her  mistress 
stared.  "Jane,"  she  said,  sternly,  "what  do 
yon  mean  ?  The  duke  is  a  very  old  friend 
of  mine."  "Beg  pardon,  inarm,"  said  the  ex- 
cited servant.  "I  mean,  shall  I  go  down  and 
light  the  fire?" 


Every  great  war,  almost  every  great  battle 
in  fact,  has  had  its  boy  hero,  and  the  Marne 
was  no  exception.  In  this  instance,  according 
to  returning  doughboys,  it  was  a  young  bugler. 
The  lad  was  captured  by  the  Germans  and 
was  bought  before  the  general  staff  with  the 
view  to  obtaining  some  information  from  him. 
The  lad  protested  that  he  had  none,  that  he 
was  only  a  bugler.  The  German  officers  were 
skeptical,  so  they  commandeered  a  bugle  and 
proceeded  to  test  the  boy.  "Sound  taps,"  was 
the  order,  and  the  lad  promptly  obeyed.  "Now 
reveille."  Again  the  mellow  notes  blared 
forth.  "Now  retreat."  "Gee  whiz,  but  that's 
a  new  one  on  me.  Guess  they  knew  it  would 
be  wasting  time  to  learn  it." 


"About  the  best  answer  I  ever  got  from  a 
layman  was  from  John  Hutchinson,  a  thrifty 
farmer  of  Arostook  County,  Maine,"  said  R. 
W.  Shaw,  better  known  as  Ranee  Shaw,  one 
of  the  leading  jury  lawyers  of  the  Pine  Tree 
State.  "I  was  at  John's  place  in  the  summer 
and  noticed  a  fine  flock  of  turkeys.  'John,' 
said  I,  'what  will  you  take  for  that  gobbler 
and  agree  to  keep  him  until  fall  and  deliver 
him  to  me  dressed  about  Thanksgiving  time  ?' 
'Three  dollars.'  said  John.  'All  right,  here's 
the  money.'  A  few  days  before  Thanks- 
giving John  appeared  and  in  a  hesitating 
way  said,  'I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Shaw,  but  the 
foxes  got  your  turkey  about  a  month  ago.' 
'All  right,  John,'  said  I,  'but  how  did  it 
happen  that  the  fox  just  picked  out  my  one 
bird  and  missed  all  of  yours  ?'  'I  don't 
know.'  said  John,  'unless  the  fox,  like  you, 
knew  how  to  pick  out  the  best  one.'  " 


The  chief  of  police  was  talking  to  the  re- 
porters about  an  old  man  who  was  lodged  in 
the  city  jail  as  a  faker.  "He's  one  of  the 
rawest  workers  we  ever  took  up,"  he  declared, 
"and  yet  he  is  an  uncanny  judge  of  human  na- 
ture. One  day  a  woman  stopped  to  read  the 
sign  hanging  on  his  breast.  It  said,  'Help  me. 
please.  I  am  deaf  and  dumb.'  'My  poor  man,' 
exclaimed  the  woman,  'how  long  have  you 
been  afflicted?'  The  deaf  and  dumb  man 
promptly  replied,  'About  twenty  years, 
ma'am,'  and  will  you  believe  it,  the  old  lady 
gave  him  a  half  a  dollar.  But  the  episode 
proved  Tom's  undoing,  for  an  officer  stand- 
ing nearby  had  seen  the  whole  thing.  When 
they  brought  him  in  I  said :  'Tom,  why  did 
you  make  such  a  break?'  'Well,'  said  Tom, 
'a  woman  who's  so  foolish  as  to  ask  a  ques 
tion  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  would  natu- 
rally feel  insulted  if  he  didn't  answer  her. 
How  did  I  know  a  cop  was  right  behind 
me  ?'  " 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

Edward  Mandell  House, 
The    wizard,    Colonel    E.    M.    House, 
That    gray    and    silent    super-mouse. 
For    shrewd    diplomacy    is    truly 
The  greatest  man    since    Mr.    Dooley. 
As    Omar's    lyric    saying   goes, 
"He  knows  about   it  all.  He  knows." 
And   what  he  knows,  or  deems  essential, 
At    mystic    councils    presidential 
In    necromantic    robes    arrayed 
He  tells — and  history  is  made. 
Our  Merlin,    Texas,   born   and  bred. 
Foretold    the    war,    oh,    months   ahead. 
And    warned   the   potentates   to   drop   it. 
(I    don't  know   why   they  didn't   stop   it.) 
This  pearl  of  future  LL.    D.'s, 
Invented    "Freedom  of  the  seas," 
And   soon    will   clear  away  the   hazes 
Involving  that  and  other  phrases, 
He  seeks  no   cheers   from   fickle  throats, 
Nor    (for    himself)    desires  votes 
For   any   post — the   Lord's   anointed 
Don't    need    such    things — they    get    appointed. 
— A rth u r    Git itertn a n .    in    Life. 

My  Old  Brier  Pipe. 

Dedicated    to    the   No-Tobacco    League. 

You    may    break,    you    may    shatter,    the    flagon    of 

wine, 
You     may     dash     into     fragments     the     o'erflowing 

stein; 
Interdict   if  you   will   both    Limburger  and    tripe. 
But    lay    not    irreverent    hand    on   me    pipe. 

You     may    burst,    you     may     shiver,    the    bottle    of 

booze, 
You     may     smash     the     enticing     ginn-fizz.     if     you 

choose; 
But    accurst    be    the    hand    that    would    ruthlessly 

*  swipe 
My    faithful    companion,    my    old    brier    pipe. 

Tho*  friends  prove  inconstant  and  fortune  un- 
kind. 

There  is  surcease  of  sorrow  and  balm  for  the 
mind 

In   the   mellow   aroma,    rich,    fragrant,   and    ripe, 

Of   my   soothing    companion,    my   old   brier    pipe. 

Then    let    the    earth    hide    thee,    thou    pickle- faced 

loon. 
Ere  thou   shalt  deprive  me  of  this  precious  boon; 
For   no    emblem    of  peace   is    more   truly    the    type 
Than   my   cherished   companion,   my  old   brier   pipe. 
— H.   A.   Dan  ford,   in   St,   Louis  Mirror. 


Transporting  Rubber. 
The  lack  of  suitable  harbors  in  Sumatra 
and  other  Far  Eastern  countries,  where  a  large 
part  of  the  crude  rubber  used  in  this  country 
is  produced,  works  a  great  inconvenience  in 
the  transportation  of  this  raw  material  over- 
seas. At  present  plantation  owners  are  com- 
pelled to  load  their  crude  rubber  on  lighters, 
which  transport  it  out  to  the  ocean  liners 
that,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  docking  fa- 
cilities, must  anchor  off  shore.  This  necessi- 
tates an  extra  handling  of  the  shipment 
Realizing  the  great  importance  of  a  deep  har- 
bor on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  to  accom- 
modate the  ocean  steamers  that  must  trans- 
port the  rapidly  increasing  production  of  crude 
rubber  across  the  Pacific,  the  government  oi 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  about  to  con- 
struct a  $4,000,000  harbor  at  Belawan,  the 
seaport  for  Medan,  which  is  fifteen  miles  in- 
land, in  the  centre  of  a  large  rubber-producing 
region.  It  is  planned  to  dredge  a  harbor  deep 
enough  to  afford  docking  facilities  for  the 
largest  vessels.  About  three  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  gigantic  project. 


What  a  saving! 


In  time  and  labor  and  money  !  What 
is  ?  Why,  our  Guaranteed  Oil 
Burner,  of  course  ■!  The  biggest 
household- help  and  labor -saver  im- 
aginable.   When  fed  with 

Rotary  Fuel  Oil 

it  gives  you  all  the  heat  you  want. 
No  fuss  —  no  muss  —  no  time  lost. 
Want  to  know  more  about  it  ? 
Phone  or  write  now  ! 

Peninsula  Burner  and  Oil  Co. 

Phone  San  Mateo  25         San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Walters  Surgical  Company 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 
Hospital  and  Sick  Room  Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supplies 
393  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  401  7 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices      at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Comm-rcial  Bldg.  Higgles  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLSALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 
230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL   FORMS   OF   INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  Oliforoia  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The  Paper  used  in  printing  the  Argoaaut  is  furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124  First   Street,   corner   Minna, 

San    Francisco 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

of  Hartford 

Established     1650 

Pacific  Department 

369  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.SMITH,  Manner 

FRED'K  S.  DICK.  Assistant  Manajer 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,   and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 
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Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip 
A  chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   iound   in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Emily  Pope  and  Mr. 
Moseley  Taylor  was  solemnized  Saturday  at  noon 
at  the  Lome  of  the  bride's  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  PopeT  in  Burh'ngame.  Rev.  Frederick 
Oampett  ofneiated  at  the  ceremony.  The  brides- 
maids were  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Cornelia 
Clamper!,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams.  Miss  Josephine 
Grant.  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  and  Miss  Helen  Keeney. 
Mr.  William  Augustus  Reid  of  Boston  was  the 
best  man.  The  bride  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  George 
Pope.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Pope.  She  is  the 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  St..  and 
the  niece  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy.  Mrs,  George 
XewhaU.  Mr.  Augustus  Taylor,  and  Mr.  William 
Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  sou  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Taylor  of  Boston  and  the  grandson  of 
General  Charles  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Taylor.  He  is 
the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury.  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  will  return  to  5an  Francisco  for  a  brief 
visit  before  proceeding  to  their  future  home  in 
Boston.  Those  seated  at  the  bridal  table  Satur- 
day included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edmunds  Lyman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Clark, 
Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Augustus  Reid.  Miss 
Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Cara  Coleman.  Miss 
Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Helen 
Garritt,  Miss  Edna  Taylor.  Miss  Olivia  Pillsbury, 
Miss  Cornelia  Clampett.  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams, 
Mr.  Robert  Bowles,  Mr.  John  Parroit,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Parroit,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson.  Mr.  Morrill 
Widgin.  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  Captain  Wendell  Kuhn. 
Mr.  George  Pope.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Alfred  de  Ropp. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
at  dinner  a  few  evenings  ago.  her  guests  having 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de 
Latour,  Mrs.  William  Porter,  Canon  Benjamin 
Cabanel.  and  Mr.   Rudolph   Spreckels. 

Mrs.  Clinton  Worden  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
at  ber  home  on  California  Street,  her  guests  hav- 
ing included  Mrs.  Langdon  Erring,  the  guest  of 
honor;  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett,  Mrs.  Virginia  Mad- 
dox,  Mrs.  Oscar  Long,  Mrs.  Frank  King,  Mrs. 
Homer  King,  and  Mrs.   Charles   Green. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  gave  a  tea  last  Tuesday  at  the 


Lady  Professional  Pianist  and  Teacher, 

able    to    read  French,   desires  position 

as    companion  in  forenoons.     Address 

Box  4,  Argonaut  office. 


Town  and  Country  Club,  complimenting  Mile.  Mar- 
saing  of  Bordeaux.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Joseph  Donohoe.  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre.  Mrs.  Frank 
Griffin,  Mrs.  Atheara  Folger.  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter. 
Mrs.  Macondray  Moore.  Mrs.  William  Sproule, 
Mrs.  John  MaiUiard,  Mrs.  Horatio  Hellman,  Mrs 
Hall  McAllister.  Miss  Laura  McKinstry.  aod  Miss 
Margaret    Casserly. 

Mrs.   Robert  Xurtall  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 

dav  in   compliment  to  Mrs.   Stuart  Brown. 

I        Mr.    and    Mrs.    S.    W.    Ehrman    gave    a    supper- 

1  dance    Saturday    evening    at    the    Palace    Hotel    in 

J  honor    of    Lieutenant    Louis    Sloss,    Jr..    and    Mrs 

Sloss   and   Miss  Aileen    Frank. 

Mrs.     Stetson    Winslow    gave    a     dinner     Friday 
evening  at  ber  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  compli 
1  ment    to    Miss    Olivia    Pillsbury.      The    guests    in 
j  eluded   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Algernon   Gibson,   Miss  Pflls- 
!  bury.  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams. 
Miss    Marie    Louise    Winslow.    Mr.    George    Mont- 
gomery," Mr.    Covington    Janin.    and    Mr.    Geoffrey 
:  Montgomery. 

Mrs.    Eugene    Freeman   gave  a   luncheon    Friday 

I  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Charles  Schlack.     The  guests  in 

'  eluded    Mrs.    Ernest   Stent,   Mrs.  Hippolyte   Dutard. 

Mrs.   Fannie  Crocker  McCreary,  Mrs.  William  Shot- 

i  well,    Mrs.   Howard   Holmes.   Mrs.   Robert    Bent  ley. 

Mrs.   Charles  Deering.   Mrs.  Walter  Barnwell.   Mrs. 

Watson    Fennimore,    Mrs.    Harry   Smith,    and    Mrs 

Leonard   Chenery. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Olivia  Pillsbury.  Mrs.  Albert 
Dibblec  entertained  at  luncheon  Friday.  The  af- 
fair was  held  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  and 
the  guests  included  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss 
Elena  Folger.  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams.  Miss  Mary" 
Elena  Macondray.  Miss  Betty  Folger.  Miss  Bar- 
bara Donohoe,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss 
Carolyn  Lester.  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  and  Miss 
Doris   Schmieden. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hall  entertained  at  tea  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  ago.  his  guests  having 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  Macomber,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford.  Miss  Augusta  Fnute. 
Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Mr.  W.  B.  Macomber.  and 
Mr.    Jack   Tanner    of   Santa    Barbara. 

Dr.  George  Willcutt  and  Mrs.  Willcutt  gave  a 
reception  at  their  home  on  Filbert  Street  Sunday, 
following  the  christening  of  their  little  daughter. 
Jean  Willcutt-  Mrs.  George  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Otto 
Grau  were  the  godmothers  for  the  baby  and  the 
godfather     Mas     Mr.     Alfred    Holmes. 

Miss  Emily  Pope  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at  the 
Burlingame  Country  Club.  Her  guests  included 
Miss  Helen  Keeney.  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe.  Miss 
Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Eliza 
beth   Adams,   and   Miss  Cara  Coleman. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Crocker  McCreary"  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Charles  Schlack. 
Mr.  Milton  Esberg  gave  a  dinner  a  few  evenings 
ago  at  his  home  on  Washington  Street  in  honot 
of  Archbishop  Edward  Hanna.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  Garrett  McEnerney.  Mr.  I.  W.  Hell- 
man.  Jr..  Mr.  Herbert  Fleish hacker.  Mr.  William 
Sproule,  Mr.  Kenneth  Kingsbury.  Senator  James 
Pbelan,  General  Carol  Devol.  Judge  William  Mor- 
row, Judge  Marcus  Sloss,  and  Mr.  Wallace  Alex 
ander. 

Mrs.  Langdon  Erving  was  the  guest  of  honor  al 
a  luncheon  over  which  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  pre 
sided  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street 
Her  guests  included  Mrs,  Frank  King,  Mrs.  Rennie 
Pierre  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Jan  Carel  Van  Eck.  Mrs 
Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  Xorris  Davis,  Mrs.  William 
Sproule,  Mrs.  Clinton  Worden,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Rutherford,   and   Mrs.   Arthur   Lord. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Frank    Deering    entertained    at 


The  Choice  of 
Those  Who  Know 

Manufacturers  and  lead- 
ing motor  car  distributors 
recommend  ZEROLENE. 
The  majority  of  motorists 
use  ZEROLENE. 
ZEROLENE  reduces 
wear  and  gives  more  pow- 
er because  it  keeps  its  lu- 
bricating body  at  cylinder 
heat.  Gives  less  carbon 
because,  being  refined 
from  selected  California 
asphalt -base  crude,  it 
burns  clean  and  goes  out 
with  exhaust. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  cor- 
rect oil  for  all  types  of  au- 
tomobile engines.  It  is  the 
correct  oil  for  your  auto- 
mobile. Get  our  lubrica- 
tion chart  showing  the 
correct  consistency  for 
your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere 
and  Standard  Oil  Service 
Stations. 

STANDARD  OH  COMPANY 

(California) 


Correct  Lubrication  for 
the  "V"-Type  Engine 

This,  the  "WType  of 
automobile  engine,  like 
all  internal  combustion 
engines,  requires  an  oil 
that  holds  its  lubricat- 
ing qualities  at  cylinder 
heat,  burns- clean  in  the 
combustion  chambers 
and  goes  out  with  ex- 
haust. Zerolene  nils 
these  requirements  per- 
fectly, because  it  is  cor- 
rectlj}  refined  from  select- 
ed California  asphalt- 
base  crude. 


dinner  a  few  evenings  ago  at  their  home  on  Larkin 
Street,  their  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Mendel],  Jr.,  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel.  Miss 
Laura  McKinstry.  Mr.  Charles  Field,  and  Mr. 
Mason  Starring  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Langdon  Erving,  the  guests  having  included  Mrs. 
Ernest  Folger,  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lord.  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury.  and  Miss  Jennie 
Blair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Meischke-Smith  were  din- 
ner hosts  last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  their  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Christian  Miller.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gallagher, 
and  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Tan   Carel  Van  Eck. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury-  entertained  al 
dinner  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  M  r.  and 
Mrs.  William  Taylor  of  Boston.  Their  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Augustus  Reid  of  Boston,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Albert  Dibblee.  and   Mr.  Percy  King. 

Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  entertained  at  luncheon 
a  few  days  ago  at  the  St.  Francis  her  guests 
having  included  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton.  Mrs. 
Ethel  Hager,  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Rennie 
Pierre  Schwerin,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  and  Miss 
Celia   O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  her  guests  having  included 
Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin.  Mrs.  Willard  Chamlwrlin,  Mrs. 
Baldwin  Wood.  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent,  Miss 
Arabella  Schwerin,  and  Miss  Ysabel  Chase. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening,  their  guests  having  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Campbell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bradley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent.  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Miss 
Lily  O'Connor,  Mr.  Thomas  Baird.  Mr.  Edward 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Spencer  Buckbee.  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Baird. 

Mr.  Philip  O'Connell  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  a  dinner-dance  Saturday  evening  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel.  His  guests  included  Miss 
Constance  Hart.  Miss  Anne  Peters.  Miss  Betty 
George,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Mr.  William  von 
Pbul,  Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena.  and  Mr.  Victor  de 
Uunha. 

Sirs.  Christian  de  Guigne  entertained  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  her 
guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunrls 
Lyman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse.  Miss  Helen 
Keeney,  Miss  Ysabel  Cnasc,  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin.  Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  Major  Archibald 
Johnson,  Ensign  Lawrence  Gray,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Parrot!. 

Baron  Alfred  de  Ropp  and  Baroness  de  Ropp 
uerc  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  Mon- 
day evening  at  the  San  Francisco'  Golf  and  Conn- 
try  Club  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury.  Their 
guests  included  Mr.  an  1  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
Eddy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mr?. 
Matthew  Armstrong.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  II. 
Mendell,  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Bliss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance 
Scott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  McXear,  Miss  Margaret  Trimble,  Miss 
Josephine  Grant.  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow. 
Miss  Olivia  Pillsbury.  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams.  Miss 
Ethel  Lilley,  General  Frank  Ferguson.  Mr.  William 
Hamilton,  Dr.  K.  L.  McLaughlin,  Mr.  Alfred  de 
Ropp,  Jr.,  Mr.  Ream  Black.  Mr.  Harris  Carrigan. 
Mr.  Covington  Janin.  Mr.  Emery'  Lovett,  Mr. 
George  Griffith,  Mr.  Harold  de  Ropp.  Mr.  Percy 
King.  Mr.  Eugene  Hawkins,  Mr.  Harold  Havre, 
Mr.  William  Banning,  and   Mr.   Richard  McLaren. 

Mrs.  William  Matson  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and  Country  Club  in 
honor  of  Mrs.    Edward    Van    Bergen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  dinner  Monday  evening  at 
their  home  on  Jackson    £ 

Mrs.  William  Younger  entertained,  at  luncheon 
last    Tuesday   at  ber  home   on   Washington    Street. 

Dr.  James  Black  and  Mrs.  Black  entertained  at 
dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on  Clay 
Street    in    compliment    to    Miss    Olivia    Ptlbhurv. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  in 
honor  of  their  brother-in-law.  Captain  Charles 
Raoul  Duval.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin.  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin.  Miss  Edith  Che^ebrough.  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam   Byrne. 

Mrs.  Clinton  Jones  entertained  at  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  ber  home  on  Buchanan  Street,  com 
plimeniing  Mrs.  Charles  Raymond  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Xewhall  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laurance  Scott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson.  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Gerald  Ratbbone.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  and  Mr.  and  Mr? 
Frank    Judge. " 

Mr.  Hother  Wismer  gave  a  musicale  at  his  home 
last  Sunday  evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pablo  Casals,  who  generously  contributed  to  the 
impromptu  programme. 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"  The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 

Beginning  March  17 — One  Week  (inly 
Everything  New  in 

RAINBOW  LANE 

While  the  FAIRMONT  FOLLIES  arc 
on  tour 

A    Splendid    Entertainment    and    Dancing 
Nightly,    from   7  o'clock  until-  1 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

11  cents  fare  to  San  Francisco 

300  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  single  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractive  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300 

W.  W.  WHITECOTTON.  Proprietor ud  Manager 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Lecture  bv  Stefansson. 

The  first  lecture  of  intense  general  interest 
since  the  war  topic  has  been  worn  threadbare 
will  be  Viljalmur  Stefansson's  personal  ac- 
count of  his  adventures  in  the  Far  North.  He 
is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  Arctic  ex- 
plorer in  history,  a  cultured  man  of  pleasing 
personality,  and  word  comes  from  Eastern 
cities  that  he  is  an  extremely  interesting 
speaker  and  that  his  pictures  are  most  graphic 
and  vivid. 

Stefansson  started  his  successful  hunt  for 
Arctic  land  from  a  section  of  northern  waters 
that  had  not  been  previously  entered  tor  al- 
most   one    hundred   years.      In    1820    Captain 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spoti 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Whera  "Thinking  People" 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort. 
Service  and  Outdoor  Life. 

Polo  at  Del  Monte  Commences  Febnary  1st. 

Del  Monte  Lodge  at  Pebble  Beach  will  open  on 
Washington's  Birthday.  February  22d. 

CARL  8.  STAKLEY.  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  NEAR  EIGHTH 

Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
glass-enclosed  Sun  Room  on 
the  Roof,  with  its  tea  service 
each  afternoon,  and  dancing  ■ 
Saturday  night —  and  a  garage 
free  for  guests'  use — emphasize 
theWhitcomb's  up-to-dateness. 


Edward  Parry  wintered  there  on  Parry 
Island.  where  Stefansson  made  his  southern 
headquarters,  but  it  remained  for  the  latter. 
ninety-eight  years  later,  to  penetrate  further 
north  and  make  the  last  important  discovery 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Manager  Paul  Elder  sends  out  word  that 
the  announcement  of  his  visit  to  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  received  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. A  large  and  influential  committee  of  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  has  been  formed 
to  sponsor  this  lecture  engagement.  In  it 
are  C.  E.  Grunsky,  president  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences:  William  E.  Colby,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sierra  Club:  President  Wheeler 
of  the  University  of  California.  President 
Wilbur  of  Stanford,  and  President  Re.nhardt 
of  Mills  College.  The  Scandinavian  colony 
is  showing  a  patriotic  interest.  The  lectures 
will  be  given  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on  the 
evenings  of  Monday.  March  24th,  and  Friday, 
March  28th.  and  in  Oakland  at  the  Auditorium 
Theatre  on  Thursdav  evening.  March  27th. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

STORAGE 

COMPANY 

GOING   Away? 

You've  tried  others.     Give  us  our 

chance  to  move  or  store  your  be- 

longings.     Lots   of   little    charges 

we   overlook.     We   try   to   please. 

Central  location.     Our  own  build- 

ing.  Low  insurance.    Small  profits 

and    a    big   good-will,    for    YOU. 

ON  SUTTER  STREET 

Between  Hyde  and  Leavenworth 

Prospect  67 

March  15,  1919.- 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annextd  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to    and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Baron  Alfred  de  Ropp  and  Baroness  de  Ropp 
arrived  Sunday  from  Los  Angeles  for  a  week's 
sojourn  in  San  Francisco.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  the  matron's  mother,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Morton. 
Miss  Alice  Keeler  has  returned  to  Fort  Bayard, 
New  Mexico,  after  a  month's  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starr 
Keeler. 

Commander  Alfred  Montgomery,  V.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Montgomery  returned  Wednesday  from  theft 
wedding  trip  and  are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Mr;.  Drumraoml  MacGavin  left  during  the  week 
for  New  York  to  meet  Captain  MacGavin,  who  has 
arrived  in  the  Eastern  metropolis  from  France. 

Mrs.  William  Porter  left  Friday  for  the  Atlantic 
coast,  after  a  brief  visit   in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Storey  returned  last 
week  to  their  home  in  Chicago,  after  a  short  so 
journ  in  San  Francisco.  During  their  visit  here 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Storey  were  guests  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  The  matron  will  return  to  California  later 
in  the  summer  to  visit  her  son  and  daughter-in- 
law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  Roe,  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hartigan,  who  has  been  wintering 
in  Washington,  has  gone  to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Charles  Xorris,  at  her  home  on  Long  Island. 

Mrs.  John  Edward  Beale.  who  has  been  spending 
the  winter  season  in  New  York,  will  reopen  her 
Santa    Barbara   home   this   month. 

Canon  Benjamin  Cabanel,  who  has  been  visiting 
in  San  Francisco  for  several  weeks,  left  Tuesday 
for   the   Atlantic   coast   en   route   to   France. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  spent  the  week-end  with 
Miss  Cara  Coleman  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.   Clara  Darling  has  returned  to  her   home  in 

Monterey,    after    a    brief    visit    in    San    Francisco. 

Miss     Margaret    Trimble,    who    arrived     Sunday 

from    her    home    in    Santa    Barbara,    is    the    house 

guest  of   Mr.  and   Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury- 

Mrs.  Langdon  Erving  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  visit  of  several  days 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  at  their  home 
on  Washington  Street.  Mrs.  Erving  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Lord  will  leave  for  New  York  the  close  of 
the  month  for  an  indefinite  sojourn.  Mrs.  Lord 
will  join  her  son,  Mr.  Andre  Lord,  who  has  re- 
ceived his  discharge  from  the  naval  aviation 
branch  of  the  service. 

Mrs.  Herman  Oelrichs  has  sold  her  home  on 
Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York,  and  has  taken  an 
apartment  on  Park  Avenue,  where  she  will  make 
her  permanent  residence. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Hennen  Jennings  left  during  the 
week  for  their  home  in  Washington,  after  a  visit 
of   several    weeks    in    San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Brown  arrived  several  days  ago 
from'New  York  and  is  the  guest  of  her  father, 
Mr.   Minthorne  Tompkins,  at  his  home  in   Ross. 

Mrs.  Downey  Harvey  returned  to  San  Francisco 
last  Thursday  and  is  visiting  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin 
at  her  home  on  Broadway.  Mrs.  Harvey  has  been 
visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  at  he* 
home  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Spreckels,  who  have 
been  spending  the  past  week  at  the "  Fairmont 
Hotel,  have  gone  to  San  Diego  for  a  sojourn  of 
several  days.  They  will  return  later  in  the  month 
to  their  home  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody  left  during  the 
week  for  San  Mateo,  where  they  have  taken  the 
house  formerly  occupied  by  Captain  Charles  Lyman 
and   Mrs.   Lyman. 

Count  Eric  Lewenhaupt  and  Countess  Lewen- 
haupt,  who  are  visiting  in  San  Francisco,  have 
taken  the  apartment  of  Mrs.  Clara  Darling  at  the 
Hillcrest    for  the  remainder  of  the  month. 

Major  Delos  Emmons  and  Mrs.  Emmons  have 
been  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  several  days 
They  will  leave  for  Philadelphia  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  army  officer  having  been  ordered  to  the 
Eastern    city    for    station. 

Mr.  Frank  Griffin  left  several  days  ago  on  a 
trip  to  New  York  and  Washington. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  and  her  daughters,  Miss  Helen 
Johnson  and  Miss  Frances  Johnson,  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Jackson  Street  from  a  visit  in 
New    York. 

Miss  Clara  Wall  returned  during  the  week  from 
a  sojourn  in  Washington  and  New  York,  and  has 
taken   apartments   at   the   Clift  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Norman  McLaren  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  Portland  to  enjoy  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
in   San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzer,  who  returned 
recently  from  a  visit  to  Portland,  have  taken  a 
house  in  San  Mateo  for  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Roth  have  sailed  for  the 
Orient  for  a  sojourn  of  indefinite  duration. 

Miss  Mary  Frances  Joy,  who  has  been  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kuhn  in  Burlingame  for 
several  weeks,  will  leave  the  close  of  March  for 
a  visit   to    Santa   Barbara. 

Captain  Ross  Ambler  Curran  and  Mrs.  Curran 
returned  last  week  from  New  York  and  have  re- 
opened their  home  in   Burlingame. 

Miss  Edith  Bull,  who  has  been  abroad  for  several 
months,  has  returned  to  California,  and  is  visiting 
her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coving- 
ton Pringle.  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  will  leave  soon  for  New  York 
}  to  visit   her  cousin,    Mrs.    Cheever    Cowdin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  Macomber  left  Friday  for 
New  York,  where  they  will  remain  for  several 
weeks. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mrs.  Brodie  arrived 
last  week  from  Santa  Barbara  and  will  reside  in 
Burlingame  throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
seasons.  They  will  be  joined  within  a  few  days 
by  Mrs.  Erodie's  son,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs,  who 
has  been  in  Washington  on  a  business  trip. 
■  Mrs.  Jr-hn  Casserly.  who  returned  recently  from 
Chicago,  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  and  is  a 
guest  at  the  Hotel   Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  Davenport  have  gone  to 
New  York,  where  they  will  join  the  latter 's 
sister,   Mrs.   Frederick  Kroll. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Francis    Johnson    and    Mr.    Fox- 


hall  Keene  will  leave  Thursday  for  a  fortnight's 
visit  at  Del  Monte  before  returning  to  their  home 
in  New  York.  During  their  sojourn  here  they 
have  been  guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Captain  Frederick  Wickharrf,  who  has  been  in 
France,  will  arrive  here  this  week  from  New 
York  for  a  brief  visit  before  proceeding  to  his 
home    in    Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  and  Mrs. 
Florence  Schloss  left  on  Tuesday  for  a  visit  of 
several  weeks  in  New  York  and  Palm  Beach. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomh  include 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emiliano  Diaz  de  Leon,  Mazatlan, 
Mexico;  Mr.  W.  R.  Souza,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr. 
Wilbur  Holbrook,  Reno,  Nevada;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  J.  Collins,  Chicago;  Mr.  George  N.  Glass, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Major  L.  O.  Sturde 
vant  and  Mrs.  Sturdevant,  Deming,  New  Mexico; 
Mr.  Warren  D.  Allen.  San  Jose;  Dr.  W.  A 
Guild  and  Mrs.  Guild.  Des  Moines.  Iowa:  Mr 
and  Mrs.  R.  Eastman,  Ottawa,  Canada;  Mr.  H.  C. 
Burns,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  J.  P.  Hughes,  Seattle; 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Wheeler,  Chicago;  Mr.  G.  R. 
Hughes,  Mr.  B.  C.  Nichols,  Victoria,  British  Co 
lumbia. 


Miss  Rickoff's  Lectures, 
Miss  Rickoff  will  give  a  series  of  lectures 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Thursday  after- 
noons during  Lent,  beginning  March  20th. 
Her  subject  will  be  "The  League  of  Nations," 
and  she  will  treat  of  the  geographic,  racial, 
economic,  and  historical  frontiers  of  the  coun- 
tries  involved. 

■*+*■ 

Fairmont  Hotel, 

For  one  week,  beginning  Monday,  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  San  Francisco  will  be  without 
the  Fairmont  Follies.  The  cause  of  their  ab- 
sence is  the  desire  of  D.  M.  Linnard,  the  hotel 
wizard,  to  let  the  patrons  of  his  southern 
hostelries — the  Belvedere  in  Santa  Barhara, 
and  the  Huntington,  Green,  and  Maryland  in 
Pasadena — know  what  an  attractive  array  of 
talent  he  has  at  the  Fairjnont  in  this  city. 
The  following  Monday  they  will  return  to  the 
Fairmont. 

In  the  meantime  Producer  Blake  will  pre- 
sent an  entirely  new  array  of  talent  i-i  Rain- 
bow Lane,  and"  commencing  Monday  evening 
a  bright  and  original  entertainment,  featuring 
many  clever  singers,  dancers,  comedians,  and 
comediennes,  will  be  offered.  There  will  be 
the  usual  dancing,  of  course,  every  night  ex- 
cept Sunday,  from  7  o'clock  until  1.  and  this 
Sunday  evening  Charles  F.  Bulotti,  the  fa- 
vorite tenor,  will  be  the  vocalist  o£  the  Fair- 
mont  lobbv   concert. 


cational  bills,  but  this  point  probably  will  be 
settled  during  the  coming  week  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  those  features  which  are  objection- 
able to  Catholics  and  Jews. 

Hastings,  Nebraska,  a  town  of  about  6000 
population,  had  seven  German  language 
churches  before  the  war.  At  the  order  of 
the  State  Council  of  Defense  all  preaching 
in  German  was  discontinued.  Two  weeks 
after  the  state  council  disbanded  six  of  these 
seven  churches  returned  to  the  use  of  the 
German  language. 

In  New  York  Avenue  Congregational  Sun- 
day-school 195  children  out  of  200  voted  to 
use  English  exclusively,  but  the  pastor  rein- 
stated German  just  the  same.  In  the  church 
itself  German  was  reinstated  for  all  services. 
Immanuel  Congregational  Church  voted  for 
the  return  of  German  in  all  services.  St. 
Paul's  Lutheran  Church  took  similar  action. 
The  German  Presbyterian  Church  holds  half 
its  services  in  German.  Both  the  Zion  Ger- 
man Lutheran  and  the  German  Evangelical  as- 
sociations have  returned  to  German  service 
exclusively.  In  practically  all  of  these 
Hastings  churches  the  young  people  insisted 
on  the  services  being  held  in  English,  but  the 
older  members  and  the  preachers  overruled 
them. 

At  a  hearing  last  week  before  a  legislative 
committee  a  schoolteacher  testified  that  chil- 
dren are  sent  to  her  school  without  one  Eng- 
lish word  in  their  vocabulary,  and  that  Ger- 
man is  the  home  language  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  homes  in  her  school   district. 

Some  days  ago  the  committee  received  a 
protest  written  by  a  fourteen-year-old  school- 
boy. The  boy  said  that  since  the  war  his  pas- 
tor had  returned  to  the  use  of  German,  which 
he,  as  well  as  most  of  the  boys  in  the  church, 
could  not  understand.  "All  the  hymns  are 
in  German,  and  we  will  be  forced  to  learn 
German  whether  we  want  to  or  not  unless  the 
legislature  helps  us  out,"  read  the  letter. 

The  church  situation  at  Hastings  is  dupli- 
cated in  practically  every  German  section  of 
the  state.  At  Norfolk,  the  centre  of  a  large 
German  population,  all  churches  which  used 
German  before  the  war  have  returned  to  that 
language."  In  many  of  the  towns  the  preachers 
of  the  German  congregations,  most  of  whom 
are  German  born,  have  gone  back  to  the  Ger- 
man language,  even  over  the  protests  of  a 
large  portion  of  their  congregations. 

But  it  is  at  the  state  legislature  that  the 
real  fight  is  being  staged.  It  took  the  Ger- 
mans twenty  years  to  get  the  German  language 
into  the  Nebraska  schools.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  German  was  beina  taught  in  prac- 


tically every  graded  school  in  every  city  in 
the  state,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  country 
public  schools.  In  many  public  school  dis- 
tricts one-half  the  week  the  schools  were 
taught  in"  English  and  the  other  half  in  Ger- 
man, while  in  some  districts  the  public  schools 
were  taught  entirely  in  German.  The  flare-up 
which  followed  America's  entry  into  the  war 
swept  German  out  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  state,  and  the  fight  now  is  to  force  even 
the  German  parochial  schools  to  be  conducted 
in  English  and  under  the  public  school  of- 
ficials. 


AMERICANS  IN  CANADA. 


HAKEA  SUARCOLENS. 
In  the  list  of  ornamental  shrubs  from  Aus- 
tralia, none  are  of  finer  or  more  varied  char- 
acter than  the  Hakeas.  a  group  not  closely  re- 
lated to  any.  other  we  grow,  and  possessing 
unusually  strong  and  varied  characters.  In 
California  we  use  a  half-dozen  species,  some 
with  laurel-like  leaves,  others  with  leaves  often 
mistaken  for  those  of  eucalyptus  or  acacias. 
and  some  bear  needles  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  pines.  Yet  all  this  foliage  is 
more  beautiful,  thicker,  and  more  leathery 
and  permanent  than  the  leaves  they,  so  closely 
resemble.  Rich  as  the  shrubs  are  in  appear- 
ance, they  have  wide  uses  in  all  species,  are 
wonderfully  drought-resistant,  easily  grown, 
need  no  pruning,  and  the  prickly-leaved  spe- 
cies are  self-protecting  and  would  make  ideal 
impenetrable  hedges  or  masses  where  pro- 
tection is  desired  from  careless  pedestrians  or 
trespassers.  Grown  by  the  California  Nursery 
Company. 


GERMANS  IN  NEBRASKA. 


Restoring  Their  Language  inSchcols  and  Churches 


According  to  official  figures  the  total  num- 
ber of  Americans  that  have  taken  up  residence 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta  since  1905,  includ- 
ing five  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1918-19, 
reaches  275,093.  In  1905  the  Province  of 
Alberta  was  organized,  and  statistical  infor- 
mation has  been  kept  since  that  date  of  the 
immigration  into  the  three  provinces  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta.  Saskatche- 
wan ranks  second,  with  226,330  immigrants, 
and  Manitoba  third,  with  only  78,789.  The 
largest  immigration  into  Alberta  from  the 
United  States  came  in  1909-10  and  numbered 
34.563 ;  the  smallest,  in  1918-19,  numbered 
5613. 

The  total  population  of  Alberta  in  1916 
was  given   officially  as  496.525. 

The  British  immigration  during  the  thir- 
teen years  since  the  province  was  organized 
was  73,082,  and  other  than  British  40,282, 
making  a  total  of  113,364,  as  compared  with 
275.093  immigrants  of  American  nationality. 
The  predominance  of  the  American  immi- 
grant over  all  other  nationalities  is  nearly  70 
per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  proportion  of 
immigrants  from  the  United  States  residing 
in  Alberta  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
province  was  about  the  same  as  is  now  exist- 
ing, the  total  American  population  in  Alberta 
today  is  probably  325,000  out  of  the  entire 
496,525  population,  or  about  65  per  cent.  Of 
course,  hundreds  of  Americans  have  taken 
up  government  land  and  have  become  natu- 
ralized, and  many  hundreds  of  immigrants 
have  left  the  LTnited  States  before  they  have 
completed  their  naturalization  there.  But 
the  predominance  of  Americans  in  Alberta  is 
very  marked,  and  this  predominance  has  a 
directing  influence  upon  trade  with  the  United 
States. 


Denicotined  cigars  and  cigarettes  are  being 
made  in  France  and  Switzerland  that  are  ac- 
ceptable to  smokers  of  the  best  tobacco. 


Among  Us  Mortals 

America's  Leading  Humor  Artist 

W.  E.  HILL 

Is  again  making  his  wonderful  sketches  regularly  for  the 
San  Francisco 


Sunday  Chronicle 


German  "Kultur"  is  making  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  "come  back"  in  Nebraska.  The  Ne- 
braska state  legislature,  recently  in  session, 
swarmed  with  German  lobbyists.  Every  meet- 
ing of  the  legislative  committees  in  charge  of 
hills  which  could  touch  Germanism  in  any 
way  has  been  cluttered  with  advocates  of 
"Kultur." 

German  preachers  have  returned  to  the  use 
of  German  in  their  sermons  and  German 
schools  are  running  full  blast.  Bills  now  in 
the  state  legislature  to  force  the  grade  schools 
to  the  use  of  the  English  language  are  being 
fought  by  the  strongest  lobby  in  Lincoln. 
German  newspapers  are  appearing  in  German 
just  as  they  did  before  the  war,  and  German 
politicians  are  just  as  arrogant  as  they  were 
before  the  State  Council  of  Defense  was  or- 
ganized. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  Germans,  have  out- 
generaled the  Americans,  in  bringing  Catholics 
and  Jews  to  their  side  in  fighting  certain  edu- 


BRIGGS 

Also  will  be  found  daily  in  THE  CHRONICLE 

BUD  FISHER 

And  his  famous  "MUTT  AND  JEFF"  is  another 
Daily  Feature 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"What  is  this  terrific  combat?"  "A^ bar- 
gain struggle  for  marked-down  millinery."  "1 
get  you.  Fighting  at  the  drop  of  a  hat."— 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

"And  vou  call  yourself  a  lover  of  peace'." 
said  Mr!  Rafferty.  "I  do."  answered  Mr. 
Dolan.  "After  intentionally  droppin'  the 
brick  on  Casey?"  "Yes.  I've  never  known 
Casey  to  be  so  peaceful  as  he  was  just  after 
I  dropped  that  brick." — Washington  Post. 

"Miss  Pacer  is  a  very  bright  woman,  judg- 
ing by  my  interview  with  her."  "What  did 
she  sav?"  '  "Nothing  much,  but  she  approved 
of  what  I   said."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"What  do  they  mean  by  an  academic  ques- 
tion?" "One  in  which  there  is  no  profit  for 
anybody,"  said  the  Old  Codger,  "no  matter 
which  way  it  is  decided." — Louisville  Conrier- 
Journal. 

Caller — This  poem  was  written  by  a  lawyer. 
Has  it  any  value?  Editor  I  glancing  through 
it) — About  as  much  value  as  a  legal  opinion 
written  by  a  poet. — Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

Madge — I  thought  your  engagement  to  him 
was  merely  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Marjorie — Pshaw !  It  will  go  on  indefinitely. 
We've  agreed  to  extend  it  for  the  duration  of 
the  Peace  Conference. — Life. 

Conscientious  Objector — Shooting  at  those 
targets  makes  me  realize  how  awful  war  will 
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be.  I'd  die  before  I'd  kill  a  man!  Officer 
(who  has  witched  him  shoot  J— You  certainly 
would. — Neve  York  Evening  Sun. 

Fortune  Teller — 1  see  a  loss  of  money. 
Customer— Me.  too.  I  have  paid  yon  in  ad- 
vance.— Boston    Transcript. 

Polite  Shopman  (showing  goods) — Here  is 
something  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to,  madam.  Its  ihe  very  latest  thing  out. 
Mrs.  Rounder  (absently) — If  there's  anything 
out  later  than  my  husband  I'll  take  it,  if  only 
for   a   curiosity. — London   Punch. 

HU0 — What  did  you  do  with  all  those  un- 
paid bills.  Alice?  Wife— I  saw  they  were 
beginning  to  worry  you,  dear,  so  I  destroyed 
them. — Houston  Post. 

Flatbnsh — Did  you  ever  try  to  get  your 
wife  to  try  to  count  ten  before  she  spoke.' 
Bcnsonhurst — Oh,  yes.  But  I  think  it  is  an 
impossibility. — Yonkcrs   Statesman. 

"I  tell  ray  wife  she's  perfect,  but  she  evi- 
dently doesn't  agree  with  me."  "What  makes 
you  think  that;"'  "This  bill  for  false  hair 
and  cosmetics.  She's  always  adding  im- 
provements."— Kansas   City   Journal. 

"Now  if  you  could  just  hit  it  right  by  com* 
posing:  the  words  for  a  popular  song,"  urged 
his  friend,  "you  might  get  -  independently 
rich."  "I  know  it."  he  groaned,  "but.  alas.  I 
am   educated." — New   Orleans  Picayune. 

Fond  Parent — Did  you  hear  my  daughter 
sing?  Returned  Soldier — Yes.  Fond  Parent 
— What  did  you  think  of  her  range?  Re- 
turned Soldier — I  should  say  she  ought  to 
kill  at  three  miles. — Judge. 

"Do  you  believe  in  prohibition?"  "Believe 
in  it !"  echoed  Uncle  Bill  Bottletop.  "I've 
gotto  believe  in  it.  At  present  it's  one  of 
the  most  obvious  facts  in  our  community." — 
Dallas  News. 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  I  could  use  these  tiny 
pieces  of  cloth  for,"  mused  the  wife.  "Make 
guest  towels  of  them,"  observed  the  husband. 
— Life. 

Guinea  Hen — My  singing  evidently  does  not 
appeal  to  you?  Robin — Singing?  Suffering 
cats!  What  you  mistake  for  vocal  coHs  is 
merely  a  filing  device." — Buffalo  Express. 

Flannsgan  l  listening  to  neze  jazz  record) — 
What  kind  iv  music  do  ye  call  that,  Xorah? 
Daughter — That's  a  fox-trot,  daddy.  Flanni- 
gan — An'  how  many  tin  cans  did  th'  fox  have 
tied  to  his  tail  when  he  throtted  ? — Buffalo 
Express. 

"I  can't  see  that  giving  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  a  feller  does  him  any  good."  "Didn't 
in  the  old  days.     Might  amount  to  something 
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in  the  case  of  a  man  with   a  speedy  automo- 
bile."— Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Do  you  find  public  office  an  easy  berth  ?" 
"I  shouldn't  exactly  call  it  a  berth,"  said 
Senator  Sorghum,  thoughtfully.  "It's  more 
like  :.  hammock;  hard  to  get  into  comfortably 
and  slill  harder  to  get  out  of  gracefully." — 
Washington   Star. 

Robert — Mother,  was  Robinson  Crusoe  an 
acrobat  ?  Mother — I  don't  know.  Why  ? 
Robert — Well,  this  book  says  that  after  he 
had  finished  his  day's  work  he  sat  down  on 
his   chest. — Tit-Bits. 

"Bedad,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Flaherty.  "the 
Oirish  are  blamed  for  everything  nowadays." 
"T'hw.it's  the  matter  now?"  asked   her   friend. 


"They  do  be  saying  that  it  was  an  Oirishman 
gave  'em  the  fever — a  bhoy  of  the  name  of  ] 
■Mike    Robe.'  "— Tit-Bits. 

He — Don't  act  the  fool !  She — There  you 
go  !  You  want  a  monopoly  of  cverythim<.— 
A  ew  York  Globe. 

"Nobody  at  weddings  ever  gives  (he  bride- 
groom away."  "Of  course  not;  you  couldn't 
find  anybody  that  mean." — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

"Say,  pa?"  "What  is  it?"  "If.  we  lake- 
kitty  on  the  boat,  will  we  have  to  have  nine 
life-preservers  ?" — Judge. 

Conductor  (glancing  at  ticket  offered  I — \\V 
don't  stop  there.  Thai's  for  the  pawnbroker. 
— Awg7van. 
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The  Governor  Yields. 

If  the  story  is  true  that  the  governor  will  take  no 
present  action  on  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
efficiency  and  economy,  then  the  Argonaut  thinks  that 
the  governor  has  made  a  mistake,  and  one  that  will 
react  upon  his  political  fortunes.  It  was  generally 
assumed  that  the  appointment  of  this  committee  pre- 
saged the  end  of  an  abuse.  It  seems  only  to  have 
aggravated  it,  since  the  cost  of  the  committee  itself 
must  now  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  nuisance  it  was 
supposed  to  remedy.  Why  was  the  committee  appointed 
if  no  action  is  to  be  taken  on  its  recommendations  ?  Or 
was  the  appointment  of  the  committee  intended  as  a 
sort  of  soothing  syrup? 

It  is  estimated  that  $350,000  a  year  is  wasted  upon 
these  various  commissions,  most  of  whose  members  are 
pensioners  at  the  best  and  grafters  at  the  worst.  They 
were  created  ostensibly  to  steer  the  state  into  the  ways 
of  purity,  but  actually  in  order  to  build  up  a  political 
machine  that  in  many  ways  showed  itself  to  be  more 
unscrupulous  than  any  machine  that  preceded  it.  The 
average  citizen  at  the  present  time  is  overwhelmed  with 
taxation,  Federal,  state,  and  municipal.  He  does  nol 
know  where  to  turn  for  the  payments  that  are  cease- 
lessly demanded  of  him,  and  these  demands  are  all  the 
more  irritating  because  he  knows  that  they  represent 


a  prodigal  and  squalid  wastefulness.  Federal  extrava- 
gances are  largely  beyond  the  public  scrutiny,  but  this 
is  not  now  the  case  with  the  dishonesties  of  the  state 
government  that  have  been  exposed  and  that  ought  to 
be  ended.  That  the  governor  should  seem  to  array 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  tax-eaters  and  to  be  sus- 
ceptible to  their  pressure  is  discouraging. 


A  Portentous  Situation. 

The  bulletins  from  Europe  are  portentously  inter- 
esting, even  after  making  all  due  allowances  for  the 
exuberance  of  correspondents  who  are  censorially 
restricted  to  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich  man's 
table.  Anything  more  prophetic  of  catastrophe  it  would 
be  hard  to  imagine. 

Take,  for  example,  the  newspaper  grist  of  a  single 
day,  a  day  selected  at  random.  First  we  have  a  dis- 
patch from  the  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
sent  from  Paris  immediately  after  President  Wilson's 
arrival.  The  programme  for  the  peace  treaty,  he  says, 
was  at  once  sidetracked.  Advantage  had  been  taken 
of  the  President's  absence  from  France;  the  League  of 
Nations  had  been  put  on  one  side,  and  the  conference 
had  hastened  with  the  all-important  work  of  peace- 
making. But  they  were  not  quite  quick  enough.  The 
President  arrived  in  time  and  reversed  the  procedure. 
The  peace  treaty  was  put  under  the  table  and  the 
League  of  Nations  was  put  on  the  table,  with  the  result, 
says  the  correspondent  in  question,  "that  the  whole 
speeding-up  campaign  for  an  early  peace  next  month 
is  shattered."  The  various  delegations,  it  seems,  had 
flatly  disobeyed  the  instructions  that  were  left  for  their 
guidance  during  the  brief  diversion  of  the  presidential 
attention  to  American  affairs.  In  point  of  fact  the? 
had  been  "wasting  the  time."  They  were  supposed  to 
give  their  undivided  energies  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, but  with  a  reprehensibly  mutinous  spirit  they  had 
been  hastening  a  peace  with  Germany.  But  that  little 
matter  was  rectified  within  twenty-four  hours.  The 
whole  affair,  says  the  correspondent,  "means  the  de- 
laying of  the  signing  of  peace  with  the  Germans  and 
continued  deliberations  and  arguments."  Such  is  the 
story.  It  comes  from  a  reputable  source,  and  there  are 
other  and  similar  bulletins  to  the  same  effect. 

Now  this  is  bad  enough  in  all  conscience.  It  is  mon- 
strously bad.  But  the  reason  is  even  more  disquieting. 
The  reason  is  clearly  stated  by  the  Tribune  corre- 
spondent, but  already  it  is  well  understood  here.  If  the 
League  of  Nations  is  allowed  to  stand  alone  and  upon 
its  own  merits  it  must  meet  inevitable  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Senate.  But  if  it  is  incorporated  in  the 
peace  treaty  the  two  must  stand  or  fall  together.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  Senate  will  hesitate  to  reject  a  peace 
treaty  even  at  the  cost  of  swallowing  the  League  of 
Nations  with  which  it  is  to  be  incorporated  and  inter- 
woven. Therefore  the  peace  treaty  must  be  pushed  on 
one  side  until  an  amended  and  accepted  League  of  Na- 
tions can  be  blended  with  it.  And  here  we  may  remind 
ourselves  that  a  delayed  peace  treaty  means  a  continua- 
tion of  the  blockade,  the  maintenance  of  vast  armies, 
the  spread  of  Bolshevism,  and  an  accentuation  of  the 
misery  everywhere,  and  particularly  on  the  eastern 
front. 

And  now  we  have  another  item,  appearing  on  the 
same  day  and  indissolubly  associated  with  the  calami- 
tous delays  at  Versailles.  Mathias  Erzberger,  head  of 
the  German  armistice  commission,  is  reported  by  the 
Associated  Press  as  making  various  interesting  state- 
ments as  to  the  coming  treaty  and  also  as  to  the  league. 
Germany,  said  Erzberger,  would  pay  no  compensation 
to  any  one  for  acts  committed  by  her  since  December, 
1916,  the  date  of  her  first  "peace  offer."  The  German 
eagles,  it  will  be  observed,  are  screaming  somewhat 
loudly.  Indeed  they  scream  louder  every  day  as  it  be- 
comes evident  that  their  necks  will  not  be  wrung.    The 


German  people,  said  Erzberger,  "had  almost  unlimited 
confidence  in  President  Wilson,"  who  was  "under  obli- 
gations to  advocate  the  immediate  admission  of  Ger- 
many to  the  league."  If  Erzberger  had  human  intelli- 
gence he  would  know  better  than  thus  daily  to  invoke 
the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
an  insult  to  the  President  and  an  insult  to  the  nation, 
an  insult  that  bites  ever  more  deeply  as  we  read  speech 
after  speech  from  German  statesmen  in  which  they 
impudently  assume  that  the  President  is  their  one  shield 
and  protector. 

But  the  German  eagles  emit  a  further  scream.  One 
would  suppose  that  the  disposition  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
was  now  a  turned  page.  The  French  are  there,  and  the 
French  will  remain  there.  But  Erzberger  says  there 
must  be  a  plebiscite.  And  so  we  are  forced  to  ask  if 
Germany  was  actually  beaten  in  the  war,  that  she 
should  thus  dictate  terms?  Or  are  we  dreaming? 
Sometimes  it  would  seem  so.  We  may  also  ask  if 
Erzberger  would  have  dared  to  talk  in  this  wiy,  or  to 
talk  at  all,  if  peace  terms  had  been  outlined,  as  they 
should  have  been  and  easily  could  have  been,  two 
months  ago?  Germany,  says  Erzberger,  is  under  no 
moral  obligation  to  pay  anything  to  any  one  except 
Belgium.  But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where 
we  shall  consult  Germany  on  matters  of  morals. 

But  there  is  worse  to  come.  Poland,  says  Erzberger, 
shall  not  have  Danzig.  It  would  be  a  "crime"  to  ask' 
it.  Once  more,  did  we  win  the  war  or  did  we  lose  it? 
Are  visions  about?  Are  we  imposing  terms,  or  asking 
for  them?  Danzig  is  a  part  of  Poland  whose  au- 
tonomy and  whose  access  to  the  sea  were  specifically 
promised  in  the  Fourteen  Points  which  Germany  ac- 
cepted. Without  Danzig  there  can  be  no  Poland,  and 
if  there  is  no  Poland  then  Germany  has  the  right-of- 
way  into  Russia  and  may  reasonably  claim  to  have  wron 
the  war.  We  may  as  well  face  the  fact,  for  it  is  a  fact. 
Germany,  momentarily  beaten  to  the  ground,  is  once 
more  on  her  feet,  a  dangerous  and  vindictive  enemy. 
Already  we  have  nearly  lost  the  power  to  coerce  her. 
That  power  is  slipping  from  us  day  by  day  as  the  armies 
melt  before  our  eyes.  And  the  mischief  that  confronts 
us  is  due  to  the  delay  at  Versailles  and  to  nothing  else, 
a  delay  about  which  many  things  may  be  said,  but  not 
now. 

Another  item,  or  rather  an  assembly  of  items,  reaches 
us  on  the  same  day  through  the  United  Press.  The 
German  government,  we  are  told,  is  in  deadly  peril 
from  the  Spartacans.  They  are  repulsed,  but  they  grow 
steadily  stronger.  Germany,  we  are  assured,  "is 
rapidly  becoming  converted  to  Sovietism."  Later  on 
we  are  warned  that  "a  military  and  monarchist  reaction 
is  growing  and  overshadowing  the  new  government." 
and  that  "the  Spartacan  revolt  will  certainly  recur  in 
ever-increasing  force  unless  a  miracle  happens."  No 
miracle  will  happen  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  count  upon 
one.  Now  let  us  remember  that  the  German  Sparta- 
cans are  in  full  accord  with  the  Russian  Bolsheviki,  and 
that  they  are  in  communication  with  one  another 
through  that  very  province  of  W est  Prussia,  otherwise 
Northern  Poland,  and  that  very  port  of  Danzig,  which 
have  been  placidly  left  in  German  hands,  and  that  Erz- 
berger says  shall  never  be  surrendered.  Indeed  we  are 
told  that  the  Spartacans  are  making  their  plans  to  seize 
West  Prussia  and  Danzig,  so  that  there  may  be  uninter- 
rupted communications  and  an  open  corridor  between 
them  and  their  Russian  confederates.  And  in  the  mean- 
time the  Peace  Conference  is  discussing  the  League  of 
Nations.    Was  there  ever  such  a  spectacle  on  earth  ? 

Such  are  the  news  bulletins  of  a  single  day.  There 
are  others,  such  as  Von  Kuehlmann's  threat  that  the 
Germans  will  be  in  Paris  before  1925,  but  these  will 
suffice.  They  may  be  exaggerated,  but  they  are  all  we 
have.  The  veil  of  secrecy  becomes  ever  more  impene- 
trable and  correspondents  must  necessarily  rely  c 
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own  resources  for  the  interpretation  of  facts  that  are 
distressingly  evident.  It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate 
the  gravity  of  those  facts.  They  vitally  concern 
America,  and  in. America  there  is  neither  President  nor 
Congress.  » 

Airplanes  and  Gas. 

The  daily  forecasts  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany 
do  not  arouse  our  enthusiasm.  They  smack  too  much 
of  mesmerism  and  red  herrings.  They  are  redolent  of 
censorship  and  suggestion. 

The  German  army,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  restricted  to 
100,000  men,  and  at  once  we  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
thank  God  for  the  smooth  waters  ahead  of  us.  That 
Germany  still  has  an  open  road  into  Asia  by  way  of 
Poland,  and  that  she  intends  to  keep  it  open,  and  so 
to  win  the  war,  sink  at  once  into  the  background  as 
we  follow  hot  foot  on  the  trail  of  the  red  herring. 
Germany  with  an  army  of  100,000  is  obviously  innocu- 
ous and  so — all's  right  with  the  world.  That  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  favored  a  German  army  of  400,000 
men  and  were  overruled  belongs  to  another  story. 

Now  the  size  of  the  German  army  matters  very  little. 
There  will  be  millions  of  trained  soldiers  in  Germany 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  they  can  be  called  to  the 
colors  overnight.  But  even  that  is  not  the  essential 
point. 

The  military  strength  of  a  country  is  no  longer  to  be 
measured  by  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  That  particular 
standard  is  obsolete.  The  weapons  of  the  future  will 
be  poison  gas  and  aeroplanes,  and  these  can  be  manu- 
factured in  vast  quantities  and  in  great  secrecy. 

Now  it  may  be  noted  by  the  judicious  that  Germany 
is  already  preparing  to  arm  herself  with  these  weapons, 
and  she  is  doing  so  with  her  usual  successful  duplicity. 
The  pacific  possibilities  of  the  airplane,  we  are  told, 
have  now  been  recognized  in  Germany.  Mail,  express, 
and  even  passenger  lines  are  to  be  established  at  once, 
and  naturally  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  factories  and 
to  train  aviators.  Germany,  in  other  words,  is  pre- 
paring already  for  the  new  kind  of  war,  and  her  equa- 
nimity will  not  be  disturbed  by  an  attenuated  army. 

Poison  gas,  too,  is  coming  in  for  a  suspicious  amount 
of  attention,  and  it  may  be  that  there  is  an  unpleasant 
awakening  in  front  of  us.  It  is  now  an  open  secret 
that  gas  production  in  America  had  reached  extraordi- 
nary proportions  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  certain 
formulas  for  quantity  production  had  been  eminently 
successful.  But  it  seems  that  poison  gas  can  also  be 
used  for  commercial  purposes,  bleaching  and  so  forth, 
and  so  the  government  is  being  beseeched  to  divulge  its 
formulas  in  order  that  the  process  of  beating  swords 
into  plowshares  may  go  on  apace.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
well  to  look  into  the  antecedents  of  some  of  the  con- 
cerns that  are  now  showing  such  an  interest  in  the 
commercial  uses  of  phosgene  that  nothing  but  the  secrets 
of  quantity  production  will  satisfy  them. 

The  war  of  the  future  will  not  be  a  war  upon  frontier 
lines,  nor  will  it  be  a  war  of  masses  of  men  in  battle 
formation.  It  will  be  a  sudden  war  in  which  railway 
terminals,  arteries  of  communication,  munition  fac- 
tories, depots,  barracks,  and  docks  will  be  attacked  from 
the  air  and  with  poison  borribs. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  wholly  unmoved  by  the 

promised  vision  of  a  depleted  German  army.    Nor  shall 

we  relax  the  anxious   and  even  bodeful  anticipations 

with  which  we  observe  the  German  advance  in  Russia, 

which  is,  after  all,  nearly  the  only  thing  that  matters 

at  all. 

• 

The  New  Congress. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  coming  session  of 
Congress — whenever  the  President  shall  deign  to  call 
it — will  be  one  of  exceptional  energy.  The  threatened 
feud  between  the  Gillett  and  the  Mann  forces  has  well- 
nigh  flickered  out,  and  the  committee  appointments 
have  been  nicely  adjusted  alike  to  the  conditions  of 
locality  and  capacity.  The  legislative  programme  has 
not  yet  been  arranged,  but  we  need  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  be  pushed  through  with  a  strong  hand.  Under 
Republican  management  there  will  be  an  end  to  the 
policy  of  drift,   acquiescence,   and  legislative  anarchy. 

The  investigations  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  will 
certainly  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  work  of  the  new 
Cong.  ess.  They  will  be  real  investigations.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  something  has  been  hidden  under  the  ve- 
beir"  nt  efforts  to  prevent  any  inquiry  at  all.  The  con- 
ional  investigation  has  usually  been  a  farce  and 


without  any  real  intention  to  discover  anything,  but  it 
will  be  a  farce  no  more.  What  we  should  have  is  a 
definite  plan,  worked  out  by  a  central  investigating  com- 
mittee which  will  assign  different  phases  of  the  work 
to  sub-committees.  These  committees  should  have  at 
their  disposal  the  best  legal  talent  obtainable  and  a 
proper  staff  of  accountants.  There  should  be  a  definite 
idea  of  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  and  it  should  be 
carried  through  by  an  orderly  presentation  of  evidence 
and  of  witnesses.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  or  some  equally 
eminent  lawyer,  should  be  invited  to  guide  the  investi- 
gation and  to  arrange  its  methods. 

Moreover,  the  hearings  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittees should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  interest  the 
public.  Those  responsible  for  the  blunders  of  the  war 
should  be  put  on  trial  before  a  jury  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. There  is  plenty  of  material.  We  need  have  no 
doubts  whatever  about  that.  Censorship  and  secrecy 
have  done  their  work,  but  they  can  not  suppress  the 
whole  truth,  and  the  public  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to 
know  many  things  that  it  may  not  have  suspected.  For 
example,  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  told  about  the  air' 
plane  scandal  and  the  waste  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars. 
It  was  somewhat  obscured  at  the  time  by  the  greater 
emergencies  of  the  war  itself.  A  Republican  Congress 
should  find  all  the  fates  propitious.  The  public  is 
gravely  uneasy,  not  only  about  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
but  also  about  the  conduct  of  the  peace  negotiations. 
And  well  it  may  be. 


The  Picture  Bride  and  Other  Things. 

Senator  Phelan's  agitation  against  the  Japanese  pic- 
ture bride  is  obviously  based  on  his  electoral  needs. 
Surveying  the  field  and  its  somewhat  limited  array  of 
possible  slogans  and  causes,  the  question  of  Japanese 
immigration  seemed  the  most  promising.  It  was  rather 
a  dead  horse,  but  it  might  be  flogged  into  some  sort  of 
vitality,  and  so  the  whip  was  industriously  applied,  with 

hat  result  remains  to  be  seen.  No  result  has  so  far 
been  visible,  unless  it  be  a  loss  of  dignity  on  the  part 
of  a  United  States  senator. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  definitely  unethical  in  the 
picture  method  of  choosing  a  wife  that  is  favored  by 
the  Japanese  in  America.  It  would  be  decidedly  un- 
ethical to  prevent  them  from  marrying  at  all,  and  as 
they  can  not  marry  white  women,  nor  return  to  Japan 
in  search  of  wives,  there  is  no  argument  with  which 
we  need  concern  ourselves  against  the  picture  bride 
who  is  legally  married  on  her  arrival  in  this  country. 
If  the  Japanese  benedict  is  willing  to  take  the  risk 
there  is  no  particular  reason  why  we  should  worry 
about  it.  Our  own  marriage  methods  are  not  so  im- 
maculate that  we  can  afford  to  be  obtrusive  in  our 
display  of  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life. 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  cause  for  uneasiness 
on  the  point  of  Japanese  immigration  as  a  whole.  The 
Japanese  government  seems  to  be  living  up  to  its  agree- 
ment to  restrict  the  emigration  of  its  people,  and  while 
it  may  be  true  that  a  certain  number  of  undesirables 
are  filtering  in  by  way  of  Mexico,  they  are  so  few  as 
to  be  insignificant.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  that 
there  is  something  like  an  exodus  of  Japanese  from 
California  and  that  the  balance  is  in  our  favor. 

None  the  less  we  shall  have  to  face  the  color  and 
racial  problem  sooner  or  later,  and  if  we  are  to  have 
a  League  of  Nations  it  will  be  sooner  rather  than  later, 
Those  who  assure  us  that  the  League  of  Nations  can 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  our  domestic  legislation  are 
invited  to  consider  the  fact  that  at  least  the  Japanese 
ambassador  is  not  of  that  opinion.  It  is  true  that  those 
who  defend  the  league  as  it  is  now  outlined  are  usually 
found  to  be  totally  unfamiliar  with  its  provisions,  but 
this  fact  adds  to,  rather  than  detracts  from,  the  noise 
of  their  championship.  Now  the  Japanese  ambassador, 
Viscount  Ishi,  speaking  recently  in  New  York,  said 
that  the  whole  question  of  racial  differences  and  of 
racial  inequalities  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations  for  adjustment.  We  know  exactly 
what  he  meant.  He  meant  the  discrimination  against 
Asiatics  in  the  matter  of  immigration.  He  meant  that 
Japan  would  be  the  spokesman  for  Asia  and  that  she 
would  ask  for  the  abolition  of  color  and  racial  lines. 
She  is  quite  entitled  to  do  so  under  the  terms  of  the 
league  constitution.  It  is  preeminently  one  of  those 
things  about  which  nations  quarrel.  Involving  national 
pride  and  sentiment,  there  can  be  nothing  more  fruitful 
of  hates  and  threats.  So  long  as  America  stands  upon 
her  own  sovereignty  within  her  own  borders  in  such 


a  matter  as  this  her  position  is  unassailable.  But  as 
soon  as  she  surrenders  that  sovereignty,  as  soon  as  she 
admits  that  it  is  justiciable,  she  is  liable  to  be  hailed 
into  court  to  answer  for  her  exercise  of  her  domestic 
jurisdiction.  Indeed  she  invites  such  a  procedure. 
Mere  vague  denials  do  not  weigh  at  all  against  the 
letter  of  the  proposed  law.  It  is  there  in  black  and 
white  and  he  who  runs  may  read.  America  under  the 
League  of  Nations  abrogates  the  supreme  right  to  regu- 
late immigration.  It  is  indisputable,  but  none  the  less 
it  may  usefully  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  also  the  view 
of  the  Japanese  ambassador. 


Illiteracy 

The  United  States  surgeon-general  tells  us  that 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  illiterate.  As  was  said  last  week,  this  is  not  a  matter 
for  consternation,  although  it  is  a  matter  for  regret. 
Illiteracy  is  quite  compatible  with  industry  and  honesty, 
just  as  literacy  is  quite  compatible  with  laziness  and 
dishonesty.  On  the  whole  we  are  somewhat  disillusioned 
as  to  the  results  of  education.  We  asked  too  much  of 
it.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  does  not  seem  to  lie  along 
that  road.  None  the  less  illiteracy  must  be  abolished, 
and  fortunately  it  is  one  of  the  evils  that  can  be  abol- 
ished. 

But  why  did  the  census  returns  give  us  so  different 
a  picture  of  the  existing  illiteracy?  Of  what  value 
are  these  returns  if  they  can  so  gravely  mislead  us? 
The  census  for  1910  showed  7.7  as  the  percentage  of 
illiterates.  Now  come  the  army  authorities  and  they 
tell  us  that  the  percentage  is  actually  24.9. 

The  explanation  is  a  simple  one.  The  census 
enumerators  were  earning  their  pay  by  the  asking  of 
perfunctory  questions,  and  they  were  indifferent  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  replies.  Indeed  they  had  no  right  to 
challenge  them  except  under  suspicion.  Those  who 
were  ashamed  of  their  illiteracy  would  naturally  give 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question,  "Can  you  read?" 
or  "Can  you  write?"  Indeed  the  questions  themselves 
have  no  very  definite  meaning.  There  are  many  per- 
sons who  can  write  their  names  and  perhaps  a  few 
simple  words,  and  upon  that  score  they  feel  them- 
selves entitled  to  deny  an  imputation  of  illiteracy.  At 
least  the  claim  was  good  enough  for  the  census 
enumerator,  who  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  exaggerate 
his  inquisitorial  functions,  nor  to  invoke  a  possible 
resentment. 

But  there  was  nothing  perfunctory  about  the  military 
inquiry.  It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  if  there  was  an 
actual  ability  to  read  a  written  order  or  the  signs  about 
a  camp.  An  assertion  was  not  enough.  There  was  no 
offensive  attempt  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats 
or  to  wound  the  feelings  of  men  who  were  not  to  blame 
for  their  deficiencies.  But  the  facts  were  clear.  Out 
of  1,552,256  men  examined,  386,196  were  unable  to 
read  a  newspaper  or  to  write  a  letter. 

The  percentage  varied,  naturally,  for  different  com- 
munities. The  large  cities  made  a  better  showing  than 
the  country  districts,  and  this  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  an  illiterate  can  not  keep  his  head  above  water, 
he  can  not  survive,  in  a  city,  whereas  he  may  fit  quite 
comfortably  into  the  simple  standards  of  the  village. 


Open  Diplomacy. 

Is  there  a  censorship  on  the  European  news  reaching 
America  and  on  the  American  news  reaching  Europe? 
Officialism  says  that  there  is  no  censorship.  On  the 
other  hand  M.  Cheradame  and  many  other  correspond- 
ents in  Paris  say  that  there  is  a  censorship  somewhere, 
somehow,  and  that  news  unwelcome  to  the  authorities 
is  allowed  neither  to  enter  nor  to  leave  Paris.  The  spe- 
cial Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  quotes  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  reports  on 
American  news  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  In- 
formation for  distribution  in  Paris  contains  no  informa- 
tion whatever  of  any  opposition  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  M.  Cheradame  in  the  Democratie  Nouvelle 
says  the  same  thing.    So  we  may  take  our  choice. 

But  the  New  York  Evening  Post  comes  once  more 
to  our  rescue  with  a  ray  of  light  on  the  publicity  service. 
It  prints  an  article  by  David  Lawrence  from  which  the 
following  summary  is  extracted: 

What  most  of  the  correspondents  wanted  was,  not  a  news- 
paperman or  a  magazine  writer  or  anybody  else  to  color  the 
news  for  them  or  tell  them  what  to  write,  but  a  principal,  a 
man  of  the  standing,  for  example,  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  of 
the  British  delegation,  who  would  participate  in  the  confer- 
ence and  know  what  was  going  on  and  would  be  accessible 
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to  the  press  at  all  times — a  sort  of  minister  for  the  press  or  I 
delegate  charged  simply  with  lookipg  after  the  newspapermen 
who  felt  that  at  3000  miles  distance  they  really  represented 
the  American  people.  They  came  from  newspapers  of  all 
shades  of  political  complexion  and  from  different  parts  of 
America.  But  any  delegate  who  attempted  to  tell  the  press 
much  of  what  was  going  on  would  instantly  find  himself  at 
odds  with  President  Wilson,  who,  while  favoring  publicity 
after  an  agreement  or  conclusion  is  reached,  still  opposes 
what  he  calls  piecemeal  announcements.  The  British  and 
French  delegations,  however,  apparently  do  not  share  his 
views,  for  there  is  more  information  given  the  British  and 
French  newspapers  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  peace 
conference  than  any  others.  And  the  American  news  corre- 
spondents not  infrequently  get  much  of  their  information  from 
British  and  French  officials  or  writers.  Indeed,  while  Mr. 
Wilson  himself  has  been  too  busy  or  too  indifferent  to  the 
many  correspondents  in  Paris  representing  American  publica- 
tions, Premier  Lloyd-George,  Secretary  Balfour,  Foreign 
Minister  Pichon,  and  Premier  Orlando  have  each  had  separate 
conferences  with  American  correspondents.  For  many  weeks 
the  American  newspapermen,  for  instance,  have  sought  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  American  plan  for  a  League  of  Nations 
but  permission  to  print  it  has  been  refused. 

This   seems   hardly  to   accord   with   the   voluminous 
promises  of  publicity  upon  which  we  pinned  our  hopes. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 
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The  Oakland  Election. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  more  at  stake  in  the  mayoralty 
ntest  in  Oakland  than  the  personality  of  the  leading 
andidates — Joseph  H.  King  and  the  incumbent,  Mayor 
'avie,  who  is  standing  for  renomination  and  reelection. 
Mr.  King,  who  is  a  man  of  responsibility,  character, 
and  solid  achievement  in  the  field  of  civic  and  municipal 
endeavor,  represents  the  intelligence,  the  public  spirit, 
the  upbuilding  and  uplifting  energy  of  the  community. 
He  has  been  for  several  years  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  his  administration  of  that  office 
has  been  in  the  best  interest  of  the  whole  city  and  of 
all  classes.  He  has  wrought  ably  and  persistently  for 
the  advancement  of  the  city,  for  a  businesslike  conduct 
of  its  affairs,  and  for  intelligent,  honest  financial  ad- 
ministration. If  Mr.  King  is  elected  the  people  of  Oak- 
land may  rest  assured  that  everything  that  can  properly 
be  done  to  contribute  to  the  growth,  the  wealth,  and 
the  well-being  of  the  community  will  be  done.  They 
will  have  a  mayor  in  Mr.  King  who  is  clean,  able,  in- 
telligent, honest,  and  a  gentleman.  It  is  needless  to  say 
anything  about  Davie.  His  pitiable  record  speaks  for 
itself,  and  too  often  brings  to  the  face  of  the  good  citi- 
zens of  Oakland  a  mantling  blush  of  humiliation  and 
shame. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  H  igh  Cost  of  Food 

San  Francisco,  March  17,  1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  papers  are  overflowing  with 
articles  on  this  subject,  and  few  if  any  of  them  mention  the 
one  and  paramount  reason  of  it  all.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
government  price  of  wheat,  $2.26  per  sixty-pound  bushel,  or 
$3.75  per  100  pounds,  or  $75  per  ton. 

That  used  to  be  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  beans,  and  articles 
of  like  cost,  but  today,  as  always,  the  price  of  wheat  is  the 
great  basis  for  nearly  all  our  food  and  a  great  part  of  our 
clothing. 

Corn  to  feed  the  hogs  to  make  lard,  sausages,  and  all  in  that 
line.  Oats,  barley,  and  hay  for  cattle  and  sheep ;  wheat  for 
chickens.  So,  following  on  this  line,  eggs  from  the  fowls, 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese  from  the  cattle,  as  well  as  beef,  mut- 
ton, hides,  wool,  are  all  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  and  selling 
price  of  wheat.  Of  course  flour  and  its  numerous  following 
of  manufactured  cereals  are  naturally  closest  to  the  great 
basic  article,  but  practically  every  article  of  food  that  we 
consume  that  is  grown  in  the  temperate  zone,  except  fruit, 
fish,  and  vegetables,  are  on  the  basis  of  the  price  of  wheat. 

When  this  control  is  withdrawn  (which  let  us  hope  will  be 
soon)  wheat  will  go  back  to  its  proper  price,  says  75  cents  per 
sixty  pounds  or  $1.25  per  100,  and  then  you  will  see  butter 
and  eggs,  milk  and  cheese,  hides  and  wool,  shoes  and  clothing, 
go  a-tumbling,  the  like  of  which  we  have  never  seen  before. 
Labor,  of  course,  will  also  go  down  following  the  prices  of 
living  necessities. 

If  wheat  is  selling  at  $1.25  per  100,  eggs  can  be  sold  at 
20  cents  per  dozen.  If  wheat  is  advanced  to  the  price  of 
today — $3.75  per  100 — eggs  will  sell  at  60  cents  per  dozen. 

If  butter  sells  at  30  cents  per  pound  when  wheat  is  $1.25 
then  90  cents  is  the  price  to  equal  wheat  at  $3.75  per  100 
pounds. 

If  pig-iron  should  double  in  price  all  iron  and  steel  articles 
would  naturally  have  to  advance  on  an  equal  ratio,  and  in 
the  same  manner  it  is  wheat,  wheat,  and  only  wheat,  thai 
makes  the  price  of  our  daily  food.  M.  Hall  McAllister. 


Speaking  of  the  difficulties  which  those  who  would 
attain  any  sort  of  proficiency  in  writing  the  Chinese 
language  must  overcome,  Sir  Walter  Hillier  says  that 
even  a  Chinese  pocket-dictionary  contains  more  than 
10,000  characters  representing  words,  and  that  if  a  man 
intends  really  to  master  Chinese  he  must  learn  to 
recognize  them  all,  "a  stupendous  task."  However, 
three,  four,  or  five  thousand  symbols  are  all  that  a 
Chinese  of  average  education  requires,  and  if  any  one 
"will  persevere  until  he  has  thoroughly  conquered  a 
thousand,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  have  some  appre- 
ciation of  a  novel  and  to  master  the  difficulties  of  a 
simple  business  document.    But  for  the  sincere  student 

thousand  characters  is  the  minimum. 


For  several  weeks  after  the  assembling  of  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Versailles  we  received  nearly  daily  assurances  of 
the  harmony  that  prevailed  among  the  delegates  Nothing 
quite  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  before  upon  earth.  We  were 
told  that  there  was  absolute  unanimity  both  as  to  the  ends 
that  were  to  be  sought  and  the  methods  that  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed. It  is  true  that  we  remembered  somewhat  regretfully 
the  many  and  reiterated  promises  of  an  open  diplomacy  and 
of  negotiations  that  should  be  conducted  in  the  full  light  of 
day.  But  there  were  compensations  for  our  disappointment 
in  this  respect.  There  could  be  no  real  news  where  there  was 
no  difference  of  opinion  and  so  we  waited  patiently  for  some 
concerted  act  of  justice  toward  Germany,  for  some  vindica- 
tion of  violated  human  rights  that  should  be  a  protection  and 
a  warning.  

,  We  know  now  that  there  was  no  such  harmony  as  had  been 
depicted  to  us,  and  that  the  assurances  to  that  effect  were 
no  more  than  phonograph  records  of  "his  master's  voice." 
On  the  contrary  we  know  that  there  was  antagonism,  dis- 
appointment, and  bewilderment.  Clemenceau  was  hardly  at 
any  pains  to  conceal  his  dismay.  He  foresaw  that  the  lot  of 
his  country  was  to  be  worsened  rather  than  bettered,  as  still 
seems  likely  enough  to  be  the  case.  Clemenceau  must  some- 
times have  wondered,  probably  he  still  wonders,  if  the 
defeat  of  Germany  has  been  only  a  dream  from  which  it  is 
now  necessary  to  awaken.  Rightfully  eager  to  secure  the 
rehabilitation  of  France  and  to  safeguard  her  future,  he  found 
that  his  plans  were  waived  upon  one  side  in  deference  to 
other  plans,  unrelated  to  the  existing  situation  and  its  emerg- 
encies, and  designed  for  the  creation  of  an  earthly  paradise 
to  be  based  largely  upon  condonation  and  oblivion.  He  found 
himself  checked  and  thwarted  in  every  direction,  and  he  said 
so  in  the  usual  cautious  language  of  statesmanship,  but  yet 
clearly  enough  to  give  deep  offense.  And  so  at  last  came 
the  tardy  realization  that  there  was  no  harmony  at  all  at  the 
peace  conference,  and  that  we  had^been  deceived.  It  is  not 
wholly  the  fault  of  the  correspondents,  distinguished  men,  but 
whose  work  might  have  been  done  just  as  well  by  a  police 
reporter.  None  the  less  it  remains  true  that  not  even  the 
reptile  press  of  Germany  was  more  completely  controlled  and 
inspired  than  were  the  correspondents  at  Versailles  thus 
daily  fed  on  unveracious  scraps  of  news,  wholly  excluded 
from  definite  and  verifiable  facts,  and  running  the  gauntlet 
of  a  censorship  as  rigid  as  any  imposed  by  a  military  com- 
mander in   the   field.  

It  is  easj"  to  understand  the  dismay  of  Clemenceau,  and 
the  double  foundation  upon  which  it  rested.  With  a  vision 
undimmed  by  idealism,  he  knows  that  Germany  will  again 
make  war  upon  France  as  soon  as  she  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  do  so,  and  that  there  can  be  no  reply  to  that  attack  except 
the  reply  of  guns  and  men.  Every  one  knows  it.  He  does 
not  believe  that  a'  League  of  Nations  will  protect  France, 
or  that  it  will  even  seriously  try  to  do  so  for  a  single  inch 
beyond  the  various  self-interests  that  will  make  up  that  League 
of  Nations.  The  whole  civilized  world  was  in  a  compact  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  Eelgium,  but  not  even  a  whisper  of  a 
protest  came  from  any  one  of  those  neutral  nations,  signa- 
tories of  the  Hague  Convention,  when  they  saw  the  over- 
running of  Belgium,  and  the  calculated  violation  of  all  the 
rules  of  war  that  they  were  solemnly  pledged  to  observe  and 
to  protect.  Neutrality,  even  a  mental  neutrality,  became  the 
greatest  of  all  the  virtues  in  the  face  of  a  crime  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Of  the  struggle  that  has 
been  waged  by  Clemenceau  for  the  protection  of  France  we 
know  very  little.  We  know  very  little  of  anything.  But  that 
there  was  a  struggle  we  need  have  no  question.  The  tone  of 
Clemenceau's  speeches  was  often  one  of  bitterness  and  of 
irony.  He  saw  the  Allied  armies  malting  away,  and  he  knew 
well  that  they  could  not  be  recalled.  He  saw  that  Germany 
was  wholly  without  a  consciousness  of  defeat,  indeed  that 
she  actually  had  a  consciousness  of  victory.  Every  proposal 
for  the  territorial  protection  of  France  seems  to  have  been 
vetoed.  We  were  told  more  or  less  officially  that  the  line  of 
the  Rhine  must  either  be  returned  to  Germany  or  that  it 
must  be  neutralized,  as  though  an  act  of  neutralization  could 
retard  for  one  moment  the  sudden  march  of  a  German  army. 
The  Briey  coal  fields,  we  were  told,  must  on  no  account  be 
taken  by  France  because  that  would  constitute  an  act  of 
annexation,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  French  coal 
fields  of  Lens  had  been  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  retreating 
German  forces,  with  a  resulting  paralysis  of  French  indus- 
tries. From  a  dozen  different  sources  we  are  able  to  identify 
the  efforts  of  France  for  self-protection  against  her  criminal 
neighbor,  and  also  the  thwarting  of  those  efforts.  And,  worse 
still,  we  can  trace  in  the  popular  mind  the  gradually  growing 
conception  of  France  as  the  only  country  intent  upon  ag- 
grandisement, the  only  country  that  is  still  defiant  of  the  new 
spirit  and' rigidly  adherent  to  the  old  rule  of  might.  This  new 
conception  of  France  has  been  fed  from  many  sources,  most 
of  them  rooted  in  German  propaganda,  never  more  active  than 
it  is  now,  and  perhaps  never  more  successful. 


peace    and    the    supply    of    raw    materials.      But    consider    the 
position  of  France.     Her  coal  mines  have  been  destroyed,  and 
large  industrial  areas  have  been  laid  waste  and  must  continue 
to  be  useless  for  a  generation.     Germany  has  carried  away 
or   wrecked   all  the  machinery   upon   which   she   could  lay  her 
hands,  and  restitution  is  practically  out  of  the  question.     In- 
dustrial France  is  largely  paralyzed,  while  industrial  Germany 
is  largely   intact.      Moreover,  France  has   a  vast  foreign  debt 
to  meet,  and  she  intends  to  meet  it,  while  at  the  same  time 
— and  thanks  once  more  to  the  thwarting  process — she  is  not 
allowed  to  collect  the  debts  that  are  due  to  her.     Russia  owes 
her  twenty  billions  of  dollars.     She  has  two  and  a  half  billion 
of  dollars  invested  in   Mexico,    and   it  might  just  as   well   be 
invested  in  the  moon.     She  holds  Turkish  and  Balkan  securities 
in  large  volume,  and  these,  too,  may  be  written  off  as  bad 
debts.      She   lent  large   sums   of  money  to   her   smaller   allies, 
and  while  these  may  eventually  come  back  they  can  hardly  be 
considered    as    assets.      Now    there   is    a    certain   tendency    to 
frown  upon  all  efforts  to  collect  national  debts  by  compulsion. 
They   are   called   bondholders'   wars,   and   are   looked   upon  by 
the  thoughtless  as  the  wars  waged  by  an  aggressive  capitalism 
ntent  at  all  costs  upon  its  pound  of  flesh.     Russia,  we  are  told 
by  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  was  justified  in  repudiating 
a  debt  that  was  incurred  by  an  autocracy,   and  that  relates 
only  to  the  swollen  fortunes  of  millionaire  bankers.     It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  conception  more  false  than  this.     There  is  no 
difference   between   a  national  debt   and  a  private   one.      Pre- 
cisely   the    same    moral    considerations    are    involved.      Russia 
borrowed  money,  not  from  bankers  and   capitalists,  but   from 
the    mechanics,    day    laborers,    clerks,    farmers,    and    domestic 
servants  of  France  who  invested  their  tiny  savings  in  a  loan 
that  was  sanctioned  by  their  own  government  and  guaranteed 
by  the  government  of  Russia.     That  loan  is  now  repudiated, 
and  with  no  more  justification  than  the  repudiation  of  the  loan 
of  a  dollar  over  a  lunch  counter.     But  France  is  not  allowed 
to  enforce  payment  from  Russia,  and  that  she  should  wish  to 
do  so  is  cunningly  attributed  to  her  spirit  of  greed.     France, 
it  seems,   must  pay  all  the   bills   that   are   due   from   her,  but 
there  shall  be  no  obligation  to  pay  the  bills  that  are  owing  to 
her.     And  when  in  her  bewilderment  she  asks  for  protection 
against    Germany,    for   protection   against   the    new    efforts    to 
conquer  her  that  are  already  being  contemplated,   she  is  told 
to  rely  upon  a  treaty,  and  even  to  reduce  the  forces  that  were 
inadequate  for  her  protection  in  the  war  from  which  she  has 
momentarily    emerged.      And    by    way    of   putting   the    coping- 
stone    upon   this    edifice    of   injustice   she   is   accused    of   mili- 
tarism and  of  reaction,  and  invited  to  cooperate  in  the  process 
of  German  rehabilitation.    

But  to  turn  to  something  more  definite,  although  by  no 
means  more  consolatory.  Just  as  we  were  assured  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  peace  conference  were  marked  by  beatific 
harmony,  so  we  are  now  being  assured  that  a  peace  treaty 
has  been  practically  completed,  and  it  will  be  presented  for 
the  acceptance  of  Germany  within  a  few  weeks.  It  may  be 
so,  but  there  is  something  decidedly  suspicious  in  the  una- 
nimity and  the  frequency  with  which  the  correspondents  harp 
upon  this  string.  Five  bulletins  within  a  week  invite  us  to 
rejoice  at  the  approaching  termination,  at  least  in  its  main 
features,  of  the  proceedings  at  Versailles.  It  may  be  so.  We 
may  hope  that  it  is  so.  But  certainly  we  are  not  reassured 
by  some  accompanying  news  items  that  are  just  as  worthy 
of  attention.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Polish  frontier  is  still  under  consideration,  and 
that  there  is  now  a  tendency  to  assign  Danzig  to  the  new 
Polish  commonwealth.  But  if  the  Polish  frontier  has  not  yet 
been  delimited  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  whatso- 
ever of  importance  has  yet  been  done,  for  there  is  no  other 
problem  that  even  approaches  this  one  in  emergency.  Every- 
thing sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  block- 
ing of  the  road  that  connects  Germany  with  Asia.  And  this 
matter,  we  are  told,  is  still  under  consideration. 


But  there  is  another  basis  for  the  protest  that  is  so  audible 
from  the  lips  of  Clemenceau.  The  military  state  of  France  is 
likely  to  be  bad  enough,  but  her  economic  position  may  easily 
be  worse  still.  Germany  is  her  business  rival,  and  probably 
Germany's  industrial  and  financial  situation  is  far  better  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  that  has  been  engaged  in  the  war. 
Her  debt  is  entirely  domestic,  and  can  be  repudiated  or  taxed 
out  of  existence.  Her  territory  remained  inviolate  through- 
out the  war,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  wheels  of  her 
industries  should  not  at  once  revolve  with  the  lubrication  of 


Certainly  it  is  time  that  we  should  rub  the  mists  from  our 
eyes  if  we  are  ever  to  do  so,  and  that  we  should  refuse  to 
accord  importance  to  this,  that,  and  the  other  merely  because 
some  one  has  so  labeled  it.  The  fact  that  a  limit  is  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  German  army  is  hailed  as  an  event  of  the 
highest  importance,  while  a  few  lines  of  small  type  are  judged 
sufficient  to  notify  us  that  the  disposition  of  Danzig  is  still  in 
doubt  in  a  treaty  that  we  are  told  is  so  near  completion.  The 
roles  should  be  reversed.  The  limitation  of  the  German 
army  is  of  no  importance  whatever.  The  American  army 
was  limited  to  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  when  we 
entered  the  war,  but  none  the  less  we  quickly  put  two  million 
men  into  the  field  whose  brief  training  apparently  had  no 
adverse  effect  upon  their  fighting  powers.  The  army  of  Great 
Britain  was  similarly  combed  from  highways  and  byways, 
and  it  was  made  up  of  men  who  did  not  know  one  end  of  a 
rifle  from  the  other.  Germany  could  raise  an  army  in  very 
much  the  same  way  whenever  she  pleased,  and  we  should 
probably  view  the  proceeding  with  some  of  the  same  placid 
incredulity  with  whihe  we  watched  her  colossal  war  prepara- 
tions during  forty  years.  Moreover,  we  may  remember  that 
the  same  influence  that  proposes  to  limit  the  armaments  of 
Germany  will  be  equally  intent  by  limiting  the  armaments 
of  Germany's  possible  enemies.  It  is  so  indicated  in  the 
constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  forbids  any 
nation  to  increase  its  armaments,  when  once  agreed  upon, 
without  the  consent  of  the  council.  Even  if  Germany  were 
not  a  member  of  the  league  she  would  not  feel  herself  in  any 
way  bound  by  that  obligation,  nor  by  any  other.  She  could 
raise  effective  armies  whenever  she  chose,  and  from  raw 
material,  just  as  America  and  Great  Britain  raised  effective 
armies    from   raw    material. 


But  Poland  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  we 
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it  is  a  matter  still  undecided.  That  there  should  actually  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  disposition  of  Danzig  is  justifiable  cause 
for  grave  misgivings.  It  is  profoundly  discouraging  to  be 
told  that  it  is  still  in  dispute.  It  seems  to  show  at  best 
an  utter  blindness  to  relative  values.  At  worst  it  indicates 
a  deference  for  German  power  and  for  German  policies  that 
is  decidedly  disquieting.  Danzig  is  the  only  port  that  a 
reconstituted  Poland  can  hope  to  possess.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
old  Kingdom  of  Poland.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
reconstituted  Poland  if  Danzig  is  allowed  to  remain  in  Ger- 
man hands,  because  neither  the  Poles  nor  any  other  people 
can  exist  without  access  to  the  ocean.  One  would  suppose 
that  at  least  the  territorial  assignments  of  the  celebrated 
Fourteen  Points  would  be  indisputable.  But  it  seems  not 
The  second  of  the  Fourteen  Points  promised  autonomy  for 
Poland,  with  access  to  the  water,  that  is  to  say  with  the 
possession  of  Danzig.  None  the  less  we  are  now  told  that 
the  possession  of  Danzig  is  still  undetermined.  Now  Danzig 
is  in  West  Prussia.  It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  of  West 
Prussia  goes  with  Danzig,  as  of  course  it  should,  seeing  that 
West  Prussia  is  northern  Poland  under  another  name.  But 
Germany  on  many  occasions  and  in  the  most  official  way  has 
asserted  that  she  will  never  evacuate  West  Prussia,  that  she 
will  fight  once  more  rather  than  assent  to  such  a  proposal. 
West  Prussia,  as  has  been  pointed  out  so  often,  is  the  highway 
and  the  only  highway  into  Asia  now  left  to  Germany,  and 
one  would  suppose  that  this  fact  alone  would  obviate  all 
necessity  to  discuss  its  disposition.  If  Germany  is  allowed 
access  to  Russia  and  to  Asia  through  the  corridor  of  West 
Prussia,  if  she  is  allowed  to  unite  with  the  Germans  of 
Austria,  then  it  may  be  said  that  Germany  has  won  the  war. 
She  has  attained  both  of  the  aims  for  which  she  went  to  war. 
She  has  a  vast  new  military  recruiting  ground  in  Asia,  and 
she  has  established  Mittel-Europa.  All  other  conditions  oi 
disarmament  and  the  like  that  might  be  imposed  upon  hei 
would  have  about  as  much  effect  upon  her  ambitions  as  an 
incantation.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  disposition  of 
West  Prussia  and  of  Danzig  is  under  debate.  One  would 
like  to  know  by  whom  it  is  under  debate.  Surely  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  would  be  unflinching  in  its  demand  that  the 
road  to  Russia  be  closed  to  German  arms.  Any  hostile  force 
moving  eastward  into  Russia  is  advancing  toward  America. 
The  proper  concern  of  America  with  the  fate  of  Poland  is 
greater  than  that  of  either  France  or  England. 


For  these  reasons  we  may  believe  that  the  peace  treaty  is 
not  so  far  advanced  as  we  have  been  told,  or  that  it  is  of 
so  preliminary  and  incomplete  a  nature  as  to  be  useless. 
Indemnities  and  disarmaments  and  blockades  are  entirely  un- 
important in  comparison  with  the  delimitation  of  eastern 
frontiers.  If  these  frontiers  had  been  drawn  immediately 
after  the  armistice  Germany  would  have  acquiesced,  the  new 
boundaries  could  have  been  effectively  guarded,  and  the 
world  would  now  be  at  peace.  It  could  have  been  done  with 
substantial  justice  within  a  week,  and  before  Germany  had 
caught  her  breath.  But  the  peace  conference  decided  in  an- 
other way.  It  spent  many  months  in  the  debate  of  untimely 
irrelevancies.  It  allowed  the  eastern  front  to  become  a  welter 
of  murder.  So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned  it  allowed  the 
forces  of  the  old  autocracy  to  assert  themselves  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Bolsheviki  to  consolidate  themselves  on  the 
ether.  Its  proceedings  toward  Germany  have  been  marked  by 
a  certain  restraint,  one  might  almost  say  a  certain  deference, 
so  unpalatable  as  to  be  nauseating.  We  hear  far  less  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  either  Poland  or  Serbia.  Germany,  it  seems, 
must  be  nursed  and  coaxed  back  to  economic  health  in  order 
that  she  may  be  able  to  pay  her  debt  to  France,  no  matter 
though  the  nursing  and  coaxing  process  prove  to  be  at  the  cost 
of  France.  Every  art  of  German  propaganda  is  in  full  use 
in  German  interests,  to  poison  the  public  mind  against  France, 
and  to  represent  the  German  people  as  enduring  pangs  of 
starvation  so  acute  as  to  provoke  protests  from  British  sol- 
diers. When  the  terms  of  peace  shall  eventually  be  available 
we  shall  be  able  to  see  to  what  extent  the  wiles  of  the  Ger- 
man propaganda  have  been  effective. 


But  in  the  meantime  we  must  face  some  unpleasant  facts. 
The  delays  of  the  peace  conference  have  enabled  Germany 
to  formulate  and  to  harden  her  resolve  to  maintain  West 
Prussia  at  all  costs.  Those  same  delays  have  brought  Ger- 
many measurably  closer  to  a  coalition  with  the  Russian  armies 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  no  matter  what  stories  we  may  hear  of 
German  hostilities  against  the  Bolsheviki.  To  the  same 
source  we  may  ascribe  the  now  formidable  dimensions  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  Germany,  a  power  that  threatens  to  be  para- 
mount. And  because  the  Bolsheviki  have  been  allowed  to  win 
in  Russia,  to  come  so  close  to  winning  in  Germany,  so  now 
we  find  the  revolutionary  spirit  spreading  throughout  the 
world,  and  throwing  its  baleful  shadow  over  nations  that  it 
ought  never  to  have  approached.  Such  are  some  of  the  fell 
results  of  the  precedence  that  has  been  given  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  only  the  pre- 
liminary results  and  that  a  terribly  heavy  price  must  yet  be 
paid  for  an  idealism  that  has  been  allowed  to  become  an  in- 
cubus and  an  obsession.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  March  19,  1919. 


Water  is  used  to  transport  fine  coal  through  pipes, 
and  in  Oregon  a  blast  of  air  is  used  to  load  hay  in 
freight-cars.  The  hay  is  drawn  up  to  a  deck  or  "float 
beside  the  car  to  be  loaded,  a  crane  then  lifts  the  hay 
to  .his  platform,  and  a  blower,  driven  by  a  gasoline 
enf-ine,  hurls  the  hay  forcibly  into  the  car,  packing  it 
be-  ter  than,  can  be  done  with  the  old-fashioned  hand 
fo.'k.    - 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Premier  Clemenceau  of  France  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked to  a  colleague  after  the  recent  attempt  at 
assassination:  "The  Maharaja  of  Bikenir  invited  me 
to  hunt  the  tiger  in  his  country.  Well,  it  is  the  an- 
archists who  have  hunted  the  Tiger,  but  they  missed 
him." 

Archbishop  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  who  recently  succeeded 
Cardinal  Farley  in  the  New  York  diocese  belongs  dis- 
tinctively to  New  York  City.  He  was  born  there.  He 
has  lived  his  whole  life  and  received  his  common-school 
and  college  education  there.  It  was  there  that  he  was 
ordained  and  there  that  he  spent  the  twenty-six  years 
of  his  priestly  life.  Also  it  was  there  he  was  conse- 
crated and  there  that  he  performed  his  episcopal  labor. 

The  announcement  that  the  receipts  of  a  recent  re- 
cital by  John  McCormack  in  St.  Louis  exceded  $12,- 
000  recalls  the  interesting  fact  that  the  tenor,  beginning 
his  career  in  that  city  fifteen  years  ago,  received  $48.50 
a  week  for  singing  in  the  Irish  Village  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition.  Thus  the  financial  returns  from 
one  night's  concert  are  now  about  250  times  what  Mc- 
Cormack was  able  to  earn  in  a  week  in  1904.  After 
severing  relations  with  the  Irish  Village  McCormack 
went  to  Italy  to  study,  and  won  his  first  fame  in  opera 
at  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Hugh  C.  Wallace,  who  was  recently  made  American 
ambassador  to  France,  is  called  by  some  of  the  diplo- 
mats "a  second  Colonel  House."  He  has  been  a  potent 
factor  in  advising  the  President  on  international  mat- 
ters for  more  than  four  years,  but  has  carried  out  his 
important  work  so  quietly  and  so  unostentatiously  that 
few  outside  inner  circles  have  been  aware  of  his  activi- 
ties. Mr.  Wallace  is  fifty-six,  having  celebrated  his 
birthday  recently,  and  is  a  native  of  Lexington,  Mis- 
souri. His  wife  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Melville  W.  Fuller  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

The  ability  to  work  hard  and  constantly  and  with 
an  efficiency  that  is  said  to  be  unusual  even  in  the  navy 
is  a  characteristic  of  Rear-Admiral  McGowan,  U.  S. 
N.  He  achieved  the  art  of  working.  In  his  second 
year  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina  he  found 
it  necessary  to  work  his  way  through.  He  did  it  and, 
we  are  told,  he  also  put  two  others  through  the  uni- 
versity. On  matriculation  he  entered  the  Navy  Pay 
Corps  in  1S94  with  the  rank  of  ensign,  and  today  is 
the  only  officer  in  the  navy  who  has  made  two  cruises 
as  paymaster  of  the  Atlantic  fleet.  He  would  have 
made  a  third  cruise  but  for  one  reason — they  wanted 
him  for  paymaster-general. 

Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett,  for  fifty-two  years  an  ardent 
suffrage  worker,  is  resigning  her  office  as  president  of 
the  British  National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  So- 
cieties. The  official  circular  says:  "She  has  helped 
to  open  the  doors  of  education  to  women;  she  has 
helped  them  to  gain  the  right  to  work  and  the  right 
to  the  possession  of  their  earnings.  Her  own  special 
task  has,  of  course,  been  to  gain  their  admission  to 
political  rights — that  is,  to  the  service  of  their  country 
in  public  affairs,  and  here  the  most  important  victory 
of  all  has  been  won.  Under  Mrs.  Fawcett's  leadership 
women  have  attained  to  the  opportunity  of  citizenship 
at  a  time  when  their  country  was  engaged  in  the  great- 
est of  all  wars  for  liberty." 

General  Luiz  Terrazas,  one  of  the  anti-Carranza 
leaders  in  northern  Mexico  and  who  is  now  in  exile, 
is  eighty-nine  years  of  age.  Until  the  success  of  the 
Madero  revolution  in  1911  General  Luis  Terrazas  was 
the  untitled  but  absolute  ruler  of  Chihuahua,  northern 
Mexican  border  state  richest  in  cattle  production.  He 
was  blessed  with  wealth,  ten  sons,  and  grandchildren  by 
the  dozens.  He  owned  something  like  two-thirds  of  the 
state,  one  of  the  largest  in  Mexico,  land  usually  esti- 
mated, and  probably  without  much  exaggeration,  at  a 
round  million  acres.  He  controlled  banks  and  business 
houses.  He  was  the  right  bower  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  a 
power  in  the  "cientifico"  party,  probably  the  most  pow- 
erful and  patriarchal  specimen  of  the  Porfirian  epoch. 

Joseph  Hergesheimer,  the  much-talked-of  new  nov- 
elist, is  described  by  Burton  Roscoe  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  this  fashion:  "Hergesheimer  is  five  feet 
nine,  possibly  less,  rather  heavily  built;  in  the  thirties 
(or  looks  it),  with  a  round  mouth,  full-lipped,  some- 
what protruding,  which  helps  to  give  him  a  look  of 
puzzled  and  anxious  inquiry  when  he  directs  his  gaze 
toward  you  from  those  small,  blue,  keen  (yes,  keen) 
eyes  with  which  he  regards  you  altogether  absorbedly 
through  the  thick-lensed,  horned  rimmed  glasses.  His 
nose  is  ample.  You  are  rather  startled  by  his  voice 
at  first;  it  has  a  tenor  pitch  and  becomes  the  more 
nasalized  the  more  interested  he  gets  in  the  conversa- 
tion. His  hair  is  dark  and  his  color  is  good,  though 
he  is  not  what  you  would  call  a  handsome  man." 

Baron  Sydney  Sonnino  was  twice  premier  at  Rome  and 
on  each  occasion  his  ministry  was  wrecked  by  his  un- 
willingness to  conciliate  anybody.  He  receives  deputa- 
tions and  committees  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  literally 
as  well  as  figuratively.  He  stands  with  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back.  He  glares.  He  punctuates  the  observa- 
tions addressed  to  him  with  such  remarks  as,  "You 
needn't  go  into  that,"  or  "Are  you  quite  through?" 
The  last  time  he  headed  a  ministry  a  party  of  deputies 
quitted  his   presence  in   fury,   shaking  their   fists   and 


denouncing  him  as  a  monster  of  heartlessness  where 
the  poor  are  in  question.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
Sonnino  is  merely  what  the  English  call  an  "uncomfort- 
able" person  of  very  disagreeable  ways,  incapable  of 
unbending  except  to  those  whom  he  has  known  for 
years. 

General  John  F.  O'Ryan  of  New  York  has  drawn 
the  following  observation  from  the  Outlook:  "It  is  not 
often  that  a  military  command  perpetrates  a  pun.  A 
veritable  pun,  however,  has  been  imprinted  on  the  hel- 
mets and  motor  trucks  of  the  American  Twenty- 
I  Seventh  Division.  A  recent  number  of  the  Gas  Attack 
I  shows  a  device  in  which  a  number  of  stars  are  so 
arranged  as  to  correspond  with  the  constellation  of 
Orion.  Now,  as  every  one  knows,  the  gallant  and 
efficient  commander  of  that  division  is  General  O'Ryan. 
The  idea  is  clever,  and  perhaps  a  bit  humorous.  Cer- 
tainly General  O'Ryan  has  proved  himself  a  military 
star,  and  the  Twenty-Seventh  Division  in  its  capture 
of  Mont  Kemmel  and  its  thrust  through  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line  south  of  Cambrai  is  truly  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered some  constellation." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


There  Is  a  Lady  Sweet  and  Kind. 

There  is  a  lady  sweet  and  kind, 
Was  never  face  so  pleased  my  mind; 
I   did   but   see   her  passing  by. 
And  yet  I  love  her  till  I  die. 

Her   gesture,    motion,    and   her    smiles 
Her  wit,   her  voice   my   heart  beguiles, 
Beguiles   my   heart,    I   know   not   why, 
And  yet  I   love  her  till  I   die. 

Cupid   is  winged  and  doth  range 

Her  country,   so  my  love  doth   change: 

But  change  she  earth,  or  change  the  sky, 

Yet  I  will  love  her  till  I  die.         — Thomas  Ford. 


The  Flower  of  Love  Lies  Bleeding. 

I  met  a  little  maid  one  day, 

All  in  the  bright  May  weather; 
She  danced,  and  brushed  the  dew  away 

As  lightly  as  a  feather. 
She  had  a  ballad  in  her  hand 

That  she  had  just  been  reading, 
But  was  too  young  to  understand 
That  ditty  of  a   distant  land, 

"The  flower  of  love  lies  bleeding." 

She  tripped  across  the  meadow  grass. 

To   where  a  brook  was  flowing, 
Across  the   brook  like  wind  did   pass, 

Wherever  flowers  were  growing 
Like  some  bewildered  child  she  flew, 

Whom  fairies   were  misleading. 
"Whose   butterfly,"   I   said,    "are   you? 
And  what  sweet  thing  do  you  pursue  ?" 

"The  flower  of  love  lies  bleeding. 

"I've  found  the  wild  rose  in  the  hedge, 

And  found  the  tiger-lily, 
The  blue  flag  by  the  water's  edge. 

The  dancing  daffodilly, 
King-cups  and  pansies,  every*  flower 

Except    the    one    I'm    needing ; 
Perhaps  it  grows   in  some  dark  bower. 
And  opens  at  a  later  hour, 

This  flower  of  love  lies  bleeding." 

"I  wouldn't  look  for  it,"   I  said, 

"For  you  can   do   without  it. 
There's  no  such  flower."     She  shook  her  head. 

"But  I  have  read  about  it!" 
I  talked  to  her  of  bee  and  bird, 

But  she  was   all  unheeding: 
Her  tender  heart  was  strangely  stirred, 
She  harped  on  that  unhappy  word, 

"The  flower  of  love  lies  bleeding!" 

"My  child,"  I  sighed,  and  dropped  a  tear, 

"I  would  no  longer  mind  it ; 
You'll  find  it  some  day,  never  fear, 

For  all   of  us  must  find  it. 
I   found   it  many   a   year   ago, 

With    one    of    gentle   breeding; 
You   and   the   little  lad   you   know, 
I   see  why  you   are  weeping  so — 

Your  flower  of  love   lies  bleeding !" 

— Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 


"I  Can  Not  Forget  with  What  Fervid  Devotion." 
I  can  not  forget  with  what  fervid  devotion 

I    worshipped    the   visions    of    verse    and    of   fame ; 
Each  gaze  at  the  glories  of  earth,  sky,  and  ocean, 

To  my  kindled  emotions,  was  wind  over  flame. 

And  deep  were  my  musings  in   life's   early  blossom, 

Mid   the    twilight    of    mountain-groves   wandering   long; 

How    thrilled    my    young   veins,    and    how    throbbed    my    full 
bosom, 
When  o'er  me   descended  the  spirit  of  song ! 

'Mong  the  deep-cloven  fells  that  for  ages  had  listened 
To  the  rush  of  the  pebble-paved  river  between, 

Where  the  kingfisher   screamed  and  gray  precipice  glistened. 
All  breathless  with  awe  I  have  gazed  on  the  scene; 

Till   I   felt  the   dark  power   o'er  my  reveries  stealing, 
From  the  gloom  of  the  thicket  that  over  me  hung, 

And  the   thoughts  that  awoke,  irr  that  rapture   of  feeling, 
Were  formed  into  verse  as  they  rose  to  my  tongue. 

Bright  visions !     I  mixed  with  the  world,  and  ye  faded, 
No   longer  3Tour  pure  rural  worshipper  now; 

In  the  haunts  your  continual  presence  pervaded, 
Ye   shrink  from  the   signet  of  care  on  my  brow. 

In  the  old  mossy  groves  on  the  breast  of  the  mountains, 
In   deep   lonely  glens  where  the  waters  complain, 

By  the  shade  of  the  rock,  by  the  gush  of  the  fountains, 
I  seek  your  loved  footsteps,  but  seek  them  in  vain. 

Oh,   leave  not  forlorn   and  forever  forsaken, 
Your  pupil  and  victim  to  life  and  its  tears  I 

But  sometimes  return,  and  in  mercy  awaken 
The  glories  ye  showed  to  his  earlier  years. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION. 


Robert    Crozier 


Long    Sketches    the    Story 
Upheaval  in  the  East. 


of    the    Great 


Great  historical  events,  like  great  personalities,  re- 
quire the  perspective  of  time  to  be  adequately  appre- 
ciated both,  as  to  their  merits,  as  well  as  to  their  de- 
merits. The  Russian  revolution,  forming  as  it  did  an 
unprecedented  event  in  the  history  of  the  Russian 
people,  will  not  be  susceptible  of  full  analysis  for  some 
time  to  come;  neither  can  its  results  be  subjected  to 
schedule-like  tabulation  before  the  debris  are  cleared 
away  and  the  surviving  wholesome  elements  combine 
once  more  for  constructive  life  and  work.  This  is 
made  clear  by  Robert  Crozier  Long  in  the  compre- 
hensive volume  that  he  has  just  given  to  the  world. 

Many  causes  were  responsible  for  the  Russian  hor- 
rors attending  the  revolution.  Some  of  these  were  con- 
tributory factors,  while  others  were  causes  of  long 
standing,  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  life  of  Czardom 
and  its  henchmen: 


Of  all  attempts  to  express  in  a  phrase  the  manifold  and 
complex  causes  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Romanoff 
dynasty,  the  most  truthful  and  striking  is  that  of  the  late 
M.  Shingarieff,  a  Cadet  Duma  member  and  economic  expert 
who  perished  at  the  hands  of  soldiers  immediately  after  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution.  "Dying  from  auto-intoxication,"  said 
Shingarieff  to  the  Duma.  "From  the  poison  produced  by 
autocracy  itself."  Nicholas  II,  his  predecessors,  his  bureau- 
crats, and  his  courtiers  had  themselves  produced  the  solvents 
of  disintegration.  It  was  not  so  much  the  oppressiveness 
of  their  measures  for  state  and  personal  security  as  the  in- 
herent rottenness  and  self-destructive  character  of  these 
measures  which  caused  the  universal  collapse. 

The   deadliest   of  all   these   poisons  was  the   political  police 
system.     A   great   deal   has   been   written   of   the   past   history 
of   this   system,    from   the   bloodthirsty   opritchina   of   the    old 
Moscow    Tsars,    via    the    "Third    Division"    of    the    later    Ro- 
manoffs,   down    to    Okhrana    of   latest    years.      The    Okhrana, 
officially  the  "Security  Department,"  permeated  all  public  and 
private  life.     The  main   features  of  its   operations   were  kept 
fairly    secret   before    the    Revolution    of    1905,    but   thereafter 
they  became  public  through  repeated  exposures  in  the  Duma,    P  " 
based    largely    upon    the    confessions    of    security    agents    and 
the    revelations    of    Vladimir    Burtseff.      The    Okhrana,    these 
revelations    showed,    was    not    an    instrument    of    government, 
not  a  means,  but  an  end  in  itself.     Not  content  with  espionage 
and  treason,   obvious   and   inevitable   expedients   against   revo- 
lutionary plotting  and  a  by  no  means  scrupulous  Terror,   not 
content    even    with    the    ordinary    devices    of    the    agent    pro- 
vocateur,   it   resorted   to   the   wholesale    organization    of   the 
very  political   crimes  which   it  was   expected   to   combat.      No 
Terrorist  assassination  of  importance,  no  revolutionary  mani- 
festation   took   place   without   the   prior   knowledge,    help    or 
even    organization    ab    initio    of    the    political    police.      The 
grandest  type  of  okhrannik  was  Yevno  Azeff,  who,  as  Burtseff 
said,   "had   one   murder  for  every  year   of  his  life."     Azeff, 
always   a   regularly-paid    Security   Department   official,   plotted 
everywhere,    at    home    and    abroad ;    he    flourished    in    France, 
was  defended  in  the   Duma  by  the  former   Premier   Stolypin. 
fooled  a  genuine  revolutionary  committee  which  inquired  into 
his   deeds   when    suspicion    fell   upon   him,    escaped    many    at- 
tempts at  revolutionary  vengeance,   and  is  today  in  safety  in 
Berlin.     The  murders  of  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  and  of  the 
reactionary  Minister  of  the  Interior   Plehve  were  both   deeds 
of  Azeff.     Although  Azeff  was   an  exception  by  the  vastness 
of  his  operations,  he  was  in  other  respects  only  a  typical  agent 
of  the   police   system   which   after  the   complete   alienation   of 
the  people  was  the  only  bulwark  left  to  the  autocracy.     The 
whole  Okhrana  was  an  organization  of  criminals.     When  Ter- 
rorism was  rampant,  a  genuine  zeal  was  sometimes  shown  in 
putting  it  down  ;  when  Terrorism  reclined  or  was  suppressed 
it  was  systematically  revived;  and  thereby  the  Okhrana  justi- 
fied its  continued  existence.     Thus  autocracy  was  attacked  by 
itself.      The   Okhrana   was    further   active   in   the   anti-Jewish, 
anti-Liberal,  and  mystical  reactionary  propaganda ;  and  it  was 
practically  an  affiliation   of  the  looser-organized   Rasputinism, 
the  infamies  of  which  dealt  a  last  blow  to  the  autocracy,  and 
immediately  precipitated  the  Tsar's  fall. 


is   the   following  allusion   to   the   personalities   of  the 
leaders  and  moving  spirits  of  the  revolution: 

Nearly  all  the  chiefs  of  the  extremist  movement  were  re- 
turned exiles.  Trotsky  from  New  York ;  Lenine  from  Switzer- 
land via  Germany;  Tokoi,  the  Finish  Socialist  dictator  from 
Colorado,  were  types  among  leaders.  But  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  Bolshevism  were  also  many  reimported  Russians  from 
America,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Scandinavia.  And  the 
rest  of  the  rank  and  file,  in  the  days  before  the  army  went 
over  wholesale  to  Bolshevism,  was  largely  composed  of  polit- 
ical exiles  back  from  Siberia.  The  liberation  of  the  Siberian 
exiles  is  therefore  an  essential  part  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
Revolution  ;  and  as  the  only  foreigner  who  went  East  specially 
to  witness  the  release  I  find  it  necessary  to  give  the  facts  in 
full. 

I  started  on  this  expedition  late  in  March,  traveling  by  the 
Siberian  Express  with  the  intention  of  going  first  to  Ekaterin- 
burg, the  Ural  mining  centre,  where  the  ex-Tsar  was  later  im- 
prisoned and  murdered,  and  next  to  Tiumen,  the  first  impor- 
tant town  in  West  Siberia  in  which  would  congregate  exiles 
from  the  province  of  Tobolsk.  In  the  train  were  a  Duma 
member,  M.  RozanofT,  and  two  members  of  the  Council  of 
the  Empire,  all  traveling  as  commissaries  of  the  new  pro- 
visional government  with  the  duty  of  interpreting  the  revolu- 
tion to  remote  and  backward  populations  in  the  eastern 
provinces  in  preparation  for  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Like 
most  Russians,  the  commissaries  predicted  that  with  the  Tsar- 
dom  abolished  the  country  would  make  speedy  progress  to- 
wards reconstruction,  and  emerge  triumphantly  from  the  war. 
I  doubted  this  faith.  The  autocracy,  I  knew,  had  thoroughly 
demoralized  the  people ;  in  the  customary  phrase,  Russians 
were  "not  fit  for  freedom,"  which  does  not  mean  that  the 
miserable  despotism  of  the  Tsars  was  fit  for  them,  hut  only 
that  misgovernment  had  left  certain  undesirable  traces  on  the 
people,  and  that  this  would  retard  reconstruction.  Not  under- 
standing this,  and  quite  rightly  reasoning  that  the  Tsardom 
was    the    source    of    all    past    misfortunes,    Russians    regarded 


population,  exhausted  by  the  war,  was  hungry,  unclothed, 
sullen,  and  hopeless.  With  all  the  restraints  that  civilization 
puts  on  men's  passions  removed,  there  was  every  reason  why 
the  mob  should  murder,  burn,  and  rob. 

A  pretty  picture  of  Bolheviki  manners  and  their  van- 
dalistic  tendencies,  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  very 
houses  they  occupied,  is  given  us  from  Mr.  Long's  per- 
sonal observations  during  the  early  days  of  the  revo- 
lution : 

The  interiors  of  public  buildings  occupied  by  committees 
of  soldiers  and  workingmen  were  defaced,  dirtied,  and  made 
uninhabitable.  As  a  type  of  what  happened  in  the  palaces, 
in  the  Duma  building,  and  later  in  the  famous  Smolny  Insti- 
tute, the  headquarters  of  the  Bolsheviks,  I  describe  the  fol- 
lowing from  personal  observation.  The  scene  is  the  Winter 
Palace,  on  the  eve  of  a  threatened  revolt  by  the  Bolsheviks 
and  Red  Guard  of  the  anarchical  Vyborg  Quarter,  north  of  the 
Neva.  In  a  gorgeous  hall,  upholstered  in  white  velvet,  glow- 
ing with  jasper,  malachite,  marquetry  and  buhl,  with  cream 
satin  hangings  and  silver  chandeliers,  was  quartered  a  company 
of  Chasseurs.  Their  duty  was  to  defend  the  palace,  then 
headquarters  of  the  government,  against  attack.  The  soldiers 
were  in  excellent  humor ;  they  had  a  concertina ;  they  had  food 
and  kvass  ;  and  they  had  greasy  newspapers  which  they  tore 
into  strips  for  cigarettes.  All  were  dirty.  Some  slept  on 
straw  spread  upon  the  parquetted  floor ;  others  lounged  on 
the  white  velvet  sofas.  One  soldier  danced,  ceasing  occasion- 
ally to  rest;  whereupon  he  made  jokes  about  the  imperial 
family;  and  after  every  remark  he  spat  demonstratively,  some- 
times on  the  floor,  sometimes  against  the  walls.  His  com-  ' 
rades  applauded,  and  cried  "Again!"  From  the  lounging  sol- 
diers' uniforms  and  boots,  the  walls  were  covered  with  filth  : 
the  white  sofas  were  strewn  with  fragments  of  bacon,  stained 
with  the  national  soup  schtchi  and  burned  by  carelessly 
dropped  cigarettes.  One  warrior  had  thrown  his  blouse  over 
a  chandelier,  and  in  pulling  it  back  had  broken  off  a  branch 

corner 


their  later  misfortunes  as  surprising  and  lamentable.     Lament-  '  which  lay  among  glass   fragments  on  the  floor.     In 

able  they  were,  but  not  surprising.     The  immediate  success  of    was  a  vast  heap  of  food  cans,  rags,  cigarette-ends,  and  ashes. 

the  revolution — the  speedy  consolidation  of  the  new  liberties    These    some    unreasonably    tidy    person    had    brushed    into    " 


side  by  side  with  order — would  have  been  surprising,  so  sur- 
prising indeed  as  to  cast  doubt  on  the  legend  of  the  all- 
corrupting   badness   of   the   Tsardom. 

The  Siberian  Express  showed  the  first  symptoms  of  revo- 
lutionary disorder.  Disbanded  soldiers,  who  already  in  Petro- 
grad  had  begun  to  occupy  without  payment  the  street-cars  and 
the  best  theatre  seats,  traveled  without  regard  to  class  in  the 


heap;  but  the  lounging  soldiers  dragged  the  dirt  out  on  their 
boots,  and  churned  it  into  a  paste  on  the  wet  floor.  With  the 
soldiers  were  Junkers — young  men  of  education — who  looked 
on  in  disgust,  but  feared  to  protest.  By  similar  treatment 
the  Duma  building  was  turned  into  a  stable. 

The  comic  opera  scenes  with  which  the  various  stages 


ercrowded  trains.  Lying  side  by  side  with,  and  even  on  top  of  the  revolution  are  profusely  interspersed  serve  as  a 
of  one  another,  they  slept  in  the  corridors  and  lavatories.  kjn(j  of  relief  to  the  harrowing  tales  of  brutality  and 
The   railroad   stations   were   crowded   with   soldiers   clamoring  ., 

At    Petrograd    food    conditions   had    atrocity-  m 

been  threatening ;  but  as  we  moved  east  they  became  con-  It  makes  a  unique  sort  of  reading,  this  record  of  a 
siderably  better — white  bread,  which  never  appeared  in  the  nation's  upheaval,  and  laughter  and  tears  are  the  con- 
capital,  was  sold  at  the  stations  of  Vologda  and  Viatka ;  and  tinually  changing  attendants  of  this  stupendous  drama 
although    the    prices   were    high,    that    was    less   the    result    ot    .      it     J.  .  ,  .    °     ?  -  ...        ,  r- 

scarcity  than  of  the  continuous  fall  in  the  value  of  the  paper  m  the  history  of  our  race,  unfolding  before  our  eyes: 
rouble.  At  this  stage  of  the  revolution  the  soldiers  were  still  j  With  minds  so  disturbed,  the  freakish  and  comic  element 
behaving  politely;  but  they  already  looked  upon  themselves  as  was  bound  to  appear.  In  what  country  but  Russia  could  the 
revolutionary  authorities;  and  their  stereotyped  reply  to  pro-  following  occur?  In  the  first  month  of  the  revolution  the 
tests  against  their  crowding  into  the  already  crowded  cars  was :  highway  robbers,  burglars,  and  pickpockets  of  the  large  port 
"I  am  going  to  shed  my  blood,  but  you  are  a  slacker."  This  of  Rostoff-on-the-Don  held  a  Thieves'  Congress  in  the  Assem- 
answer  I  even  received  from  a  deserter  who  was  flying  from  bly  Hall  of  the  town.  Five  hundred  professional  law-breakers 
the  front  to  his  home  in  Siberia.  I  attended.      At    the    chairman's    table,    between    two    criminals 

_,  .      .         .  .  _     .         .    '  one  of  whom  had  been  fifteen  years  in  Siberia  for  murder. 

That  truth  is  oftentimes  stranger  than  fiction  is  sat  the  commissary  of  the  Petrograd  Provisional  Govern- 
harder  to  realize  anywhere  else  in  the  world  than  in  ment  and  the  commander  of  the  newly-formed  local  militia. 
Russia.  There  fiction  is  a  faint  adumbration  of  real  fhis  Thieves'  Congress  was  held  with  all  the  order  and 
it        Tin  r  i      i_  -j  decency   of  a   congress   of   political   economists,      lhe   spokes- 

life.     What  genius  of  comedy  has  ever  conceived  any-  |man  of  the  criminals  made  a  soleran  declaration  that  crime, 

thing  like  the  following :  j  and   in   particular   robbery,   had   been   inevitable  products   of 

The  most  picturesque  tale  came  from  a  Social-Revolutionary  the  corrupt  autocracy;  and  now  that  Russia  had  obtained  her 

"expropriator"    (robber   for   political    aims)    Popoff,    just   es-  freedom,   there   was   no   good   reason   why   crimes   should   be 

caped    from    Tobolsk    jail.      When    the    revolutionary    troops  committed    any   more.      The    robber    audience    assented.      The 

began  the  work  of  release,  he  and  a  dozen  other  men  awaiting  government    commissary    and    the    commander    of    the    militia 

transportation  to  a  more  remote  prison  were  in  chains.     The  made    touching    speeches ;    a    murderer    who    sat    near    them 

prison   armorer,   fearing  popular  vengeance,   fled,   and  no   one  warmly  embraced  both ;  and  amid  general  emotion  and  exalta- 

was  found  who   could   remove  the  chains  quickly.     Meantime  tion   the   congress   resolved   in   favor   of  moral   reform.     "We 

citizens  had  stormed  the  governor's  palace— the  gloomy  bar-  solemnly^declare  tijat^we  shall^benceforth  work  honestly  ior 
racks  in  which  later  lived  Nicholas   II — and   had  arranged 


In  the  days  of  the  autocracy  the  National  Security 
League,  or  as  they  called  it  Okhrana,  resorted  to  vari- 
ous shady  means  in  order  to  protect  the  Czar  and  his 
family.  Of  the  variety  of  its  methods  Mr.  Long  tells 
us: 

Women  spies  were  liberally  employed.  Particularly  was 
this  so  abroad,  from  where  many  supposed  revolutionary 
women  students  sent  monthly  reports  to  the  police,  and  kept 
them  informed  of  the  movements  of  Terrorists.  The  commis- 
sion found  a  report  about  a  certain  Olga  Desiatsky,  against 
whose  name  appeared  the  entry  "age  eighteen,  is  a  woman 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  talent,  which  has  enabled  her  to 
render  very  great  services.  May  be  implicitly  relied  upon." 
The  girl  Desiatsky  pursued  her  trade  with  extraordinary 
success  until  she  made  a  false  step,  and  then  she  perished. 
She  was  captured  at  Dvinsk  by  Terrorists ;  given  the  choice 
of  taking  poison  or  being  killed ;  and  on  her  refusal  to  take 
the  poison  was  executed  in  a  barbarous  way.  The  Terrorists 
gagged  her,  bound  her  hands,  and  hanged  her  by  driving 
through  her  chin  a  sharp  hook  used  for  impaling  carcasses 
of  pigs  and  suspending  her  alive  from  the  rafter  of  a 
cabin. 

From  a  psychological  point  of  view,  a  more  remarkable 
Okhrana  story  was  that  of  an  attractive  woman  of  twenty- 
seven,  who  out  of  genuine  affection  for  the  autocracy  pursued 
the  work  of  spy  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria.  This 
woman  refused  to  accept  money — she  rendered  enormous 
services  to  the  police,  but  demanded  no  return  except  that 
her  five-year-old  son  should  be  cared  for  if  she  fell  a  victim 
to  Terrorist  vengeance.  Her  letters  to  the  police  were  an  ex- 
traordinary mixture  of  bloodthirsty  cruelty — she  betrayed 
without  a  qualm  dozens  of  men  and  women — and  maternal 
affection.  They  refer  to  her  son  as  "my  adored  little  Alexis" 
and  enlarge  with  passion  upon  his  beauty  and  his  progress  in 
study  and  play.  This  woman,  whom  the  Okhrana  report  de- 
scribed as  the  best  of  all  spies  ever  employed  abroad,  dis- 
appeared mysteriously,  and  her  "adorable  little  son"  was  de- 
posited at  the  head  office  of  the  Okhrana  with  a  card  an- 
nouncing who  he  was.  The  minister  of  the  interior  ordered 
that  the  boy  be  provided  for;  but  the  greatest  of  women  spies 
was  never  heard  of  again. 

Very  typical  of  Russian  conditions  and,  mingling  the 
tragedy  of  the  horrors  with  the  comedy  of  their  setting 


banquet  at  which  the  guests  of  honor  were  to  be  the  released 
political  prisoners.  Who  would  remove  the  chains?  Black- 
smiths were  sought  for  in  vain ;  amateurs  with  files  volun- 
teered;  but  the  labor  was  great;  and  the  banquet  was  de- 
layed. The  entertainers  had  already  long  been  seated  when — 
preceded  by  musicians  and  covered  with  red  flags — into  the 
hall  marched  the  prisoners  still  in  chains.  And  the  banquet 
proceeded  with  the  clang  of  the  captives'  manacles  mingling 
with  the  din  of  knives  and  forks,  the  ring  of  glasses  and  the 
impassioned  eloquence  of  the  revolutionary  guests. 

We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  inner  working  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki  and  their  multifarious  affinities — whatever  their 
names — and  we  shudder  to  think  of  the  fate  awaiting 
us  and  the  heritage  of  all  the  ages  as  represented  by  the 
treasures  of  art  and  science  if  these  elements  should 
ever  gain  the  upper  hand  in  the  countries  outside 
Russia. 

The  brutal  nature  of  primeval  man  plus  a  sophisti- 
cated mentality  and  a  corrupt  heart  seems  to  be  at  the 
very  bottom  of  these  bloodthirsty  orgies.  Mr.  Long 
witnessed  quite  a  few  of  these,  and  his  testimony — he 
being  a  personal  witness — is  of  considerable  historical 
value : 

When  the  era  of  the  great  assassination  began  the  Russian 
public,  and  still  more  so  foreigners,  identified  Nihilism  almost 
exclusively  with  the  Terror ;  and  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  creed — a  recklessly  denying  attitude  towards  all  things 
that  fail  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  idealists — was  for- 
gotten. But  the  real  Nihilism  was  only  buried  alive.  When 
the  revolution  disinterred  it  by  failing  to  satisfy  immediately 
the  extremest  political  and  economical  demands,  the  new 
Nihilists  seized  upon  the  programme  of  the  old  Nihilist 
Bazaroff;  and  set  to  work  to  deface  and  wreck  the  surro- 
gates for  perfection  which  were  all  that  the  revolution  could 
offer  them.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  social  actions  of  Rus- 
sians, one  seeks  in  vain  for  clear  motives  of  self-interest. 
Destruction,  not  depredation,  was  the  rule.  Instead  of  the 
orderly  transfer  of  wealth  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  there 
was  a  general  wiping  out  of  wealth,  from  which  no  one  bene- 
fited, instead  of  leveling  up  there  was  leveling  down ;  and 
instead  of  intensive  production  with  the  aim  of  turning  the 
new  Socialistic  order  to  account  for  the  supposed  beneficiaries 
— the  working  class — there  was  universal  waste,  idleness,  and 
aimless  spoliation. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  revolution  the  police  and  gendarmery 
totally  disappeared,  and  even  the  criminal  detective  service 
was  wiped  out  and  not  replaced.  In  the  towns  was  organized 
a  so-called  militia,  manned  by  untrained  civilians,  who  were 
ununiformed  except  for  the  arm-badge  "G.  M.,"  for  "Towr 
Militia,"  and  were  armed  with  rifles  which  they  seldom  knew 
how  to  use.     In  the  country  there  was  no  police  at  all.     The 


Mother  Russia  and  the  revolution."  The  organization  of 
fund  for  the  support  of  superannuated  thieves  who  could  not 
earn  a  living  by  honest  work  for  Mother  Russia  was  an- 
nounced, and  a  permanent  committee  was  appointed.  As 
the  congress  was  about  to  disperse  a  burglar  in  the  audience 
slapped  his  hand  to  his  hip  pocket,  and  announced  tragically 
that  one  of  his  neighbors  had  taken  advantage  of  the  enthusi- 
asm to  steal  his  purse,  which  contained  five  hundred  rubles. 
The  congress  was  much  pained.  A  new  resolution  was  car- 
ried, expressing  reprobation  for  this  act  of  treachery;  and  a 
subscription  was  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  robbed  robber, 
which  yielded  the  lost  rubles  and  something  more.  This  con- 
gress was  much  laughed  at  by  foreigners ;  but  of  the  honesty 
of  its  initiators  and  participators  there  was  no  doubt.  How- 
ever, even  in  Russia  human  nature  is  human  nature ;  and  three 
months  later  there  was  such  an  orgy  of  robbery  in  Rostoff- 
on-the-Don  that  officials  had  to  be  specially  sent  from  Petro- 
grad to  clear  the  offenders  out. 

To  sum  up,  Robert  Crozier  Long  has  given  us  a  true 
portrayal  of  Russia  and  the  Russians.  The  horrors  of 
Bolshevik  misrule  could  only  grow  up  on  a  soil  pre- 
pared for  it  by  an  ignorant  and  starved  populace  whose 
motto,  "Destruction  to  everything,"  seems  the  only 
guidepost  on  their  way. 

But  lawlessness  can  never  bring  security  and  anarchy 
can  never  produce  happiness.  Order  is  heaven's  first 
law,  and  respect  for  it  must  be  the  first  and  foremost 
consideration  of  those  who  are  striving  to  ameliorate 
the  lot  of  mankind. 

Russian  Revolution  Aspects.  By  Robert  Crozier 
Long.'  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 


Paper  promises  to  play  a  significant  part  in  recon- 
struction work  in  northern  France  and  Belgium.  Ideas 
taken  from  the  Germans  and  extension  of  present  uses 
by  American  and  British  manufacturers  are  being  com- 
bined. Despite  the  shortage  in  wood  pulp  and  its 
oroducts  the  work  is  going  forward  rapidly.  Water- 
proof pasteboard  houses,  easily  handled  and  put  to- 
gether, are  probably  the  most  important  development. 
Such  dwellings  have  oiled  paper  in  place  of  glass  win- 
dows. They  will  be  put  together  with  screws  made  of 
vood  pulp,  screws  that  are  equally  serviceable  in 
vooden  houses  and  which  have  the  added  advantage 
if  taking  colors  of  the  material  in  which  they  are 
ilaced.  Tables,  chairs,  and  other  bits  of  furniture 
low  are  being  made  of  paper.  Even  kitchen  utensils 
are  so  constructed. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  March  15.  1919,  $116,353,512.57;  cor- 
responding week  last  year,  $97,337,522.30;  an 
increase   of   $19,015,990.27. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco made  a  better  showing  in  its  report  of 
condition  at  the  close  of  the  week  ending 
March  14th.  Total  resources  were  $323,565,- 
000,  as  compared  with  $321,618,000  for  the 
preceding  week  and  with  $179,043,000  for  the 
week  ending  March  14,  1918.  The  bank's  to- 
tal reserves  are  slightly  more  than  a  week 
ago,  being  $140,385,000  as  compared  with 
$140,110,000  a  week  ago  and  with  $96,244,000 
a  year  ago.  The  total  gold  reserves  are  $140,- 
196.000,  as  against  S139.S49.000  a  week  ago 
and  $95,951,000  for  the  week  of  last  year. 

The  bank's  holding  of  bills  is  somewhat 
smaller,  totaling  $139,473,000.  against  $146.- 
429.000  last  week  and  $63,898,000  a  year  ago. 
Bills  secured  by  government  obligations 
amount  to  $73,324,000.  against  $75,897,000  last 
week  and  $7,160,000  a  year  ago.  The  total 
earning  assets  of  the  bank  are  given  as  $147.- 
822,000,  compared  with  $154,322,000  last  week 
and  with  $68,288,000  a  year  before. 


Much  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  iction 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association  in  ad- 
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have  rendered  an  extraordinary  service  to  the 
country  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the? 
will  play  an  even  greater  part  after  this  in 
the  promotion  of  savings  campaigns.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  however,  these  institutions 
are  forced  to  invest  most  of  their  money  in 
securities  of  a  type  which  are  not  readily 
marketable.  By  holding  high-grade  real  es- 
tate mortgages  and  first  Hen  bonds  these  in- 
stitutions have  provided  unusual  safeguards 
for  the  thrifty  savings  depositor. 

The  New  York  State  law  has  been  amended 
so  as  to  permit  savings  banks  to  invest  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  money  in  high- 
grade  acceptances.  Some  banks  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  this  change  in  the  law  and 
have  strengthened  their  position  accordingly 
—William  Justus  Boies  in  the  Nation. 


vocating  the  entrance  of  the  savings  banks 
into  the  Federal  Reserve  system.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  so 
as  to  admit  the  savings  banks  to  membership 
and  place  them  in  a  position  where  the  highly 
valuable  rediscount  privilege,  available  for 
member  banks,  may  be  accorded  them. 

This  move  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  12,000,000  savings  bank  depositors  of  the 
United  States.  The  committee  on  liquid  in- 
vestments of  the  savings  bank  section  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  have  urged 
amendments  to  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  giving 
the  savings  banks  authority  to  invest  in 
bankers'  acceptances  and  trade  acceptances 
when  endorsed  by  a  bank  or  trust  company 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system.  Should  the  state  laws  be  amended 
in  this  way  and  if  Congress  acts  favorably 
upon  the  proposal  to  admit  the  savings  banks 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  system,  the 
igs  banks  would  provide  a  broad  market 
for  bankers  and  trade  acceptances.  Anothei 
advantage  would  be  the  protection  afforded 
the  savings  banks  against  runs  and  the  minor 
disturbances  incident  to  a  period  of  industrial 
unrest     or     depression.      The     savings    banks 
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Engineering  and  Contracting,  a  magazine 
published  in  Chicago,  has  the  following  to  say 
in  an  article  on  the  operation  of  the  San 
Francisco  Municipal  Railways : 

"San  Francisco  is  the  only  American  city 
that  owns  and  operates  any  considerable  mile- 
age of  street  railways.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  this  experiment  was  demonstrating  the 
economy  of  municipal  ownership,  but  the 
latest  complete  statistical  report  will  prove  a 
sad  disappointment  to  those  who  have  been 
urging  that  San  Francisco  should  buy  out  the 
privately  owned  street-car  lines. 

"For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917.  after 
deducting  bond  interest,  depreciation,  and 
"lost  taxes,"  this  municipal  railway  of  forty- 
four  miles  of  track  shows  a  deficit  of  nearly 
$104,000.  The  following  are  the  detailed 
figures : 

Operating  expenses — 

Ways  and  structures S  50,977 

Equipment 69,703 

Power 211,506 

Conducting  transportation  596,446 

Traffic .' „  293 

General  and  miscellaneous 37,213 

General     and     miscellaneous     comparison 

charges 9,416 

Depreciation,  injuries,  and  accidents 264,727 

Total  operating  expenses $1,240,281 

Taxes  (comparison  charges  required  by 
charter) — 
State   franchise,    5H    per   cent,    on    gross 

revenue $      78,500 

Municipal  franchise,  3  per  cent,  on  gross 

revenue 44,121 

Municipal  car  license 2,955 

Federal  income   tax,    1    per  cent,   on  net 

income 

Interest  on  funded  debt 238,069 

Total    operating    expenses,    taxes    and 

interest $1,603,926 

Total  operating  revenue 1,477,910 

Dehcit $    126,016 

Income  from  bonds  owned 22.1CS 

Net  deficit    $    103,908 

"The  annuity  for  depreciation  is  14  pel 
cent,  of  the  total  operating  revenue,  and  the 
annuity7  for  injuries  and  accidents  is  4  pel 
cent,  of  the  same  totaL  The  railway  pays  no 
taxes,  but  its  charter  requires  an  estimate  of 
what  would  be  paid  were  it  privately  ope- 
rated. 

"The  interest  on  the  bonds  ($233,069)  in- 
dicates that  the  system  must  have  cost  more 
than  $100,000  per  mile  of  track.  The  electric 
power  is  purchased.  There  are  198  cars 
owned,  and  there  were  5.317,269  car  miles  for 
1917,  the  operating  expense  of  which  was 
18.17  cents  per  car  mile.  The  conductors  and 
motormen  received  37.5  cents  per  hour  for 
an  eight-hour  day.  Passenger  car  hours  to- 
taled   580,716. 

"For  the  year  1916  there  was  a  profit  of 
$74,768  instead  of  the  deficit  of  $103,908. 
The  total  passengers  carried  in  1916  were 
47,886,764,  as  compared  with  36,234,723  in 
1917.     The  fare  is  5  cents. 

"These  data  serve  to  indicate  that  a  street 
railway  system  is  no  such  'gold  mine'  as  the 
proponents  of  municipal  ownership  would 
have  the  public  believe." 


E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  are  offering  $1,000,- 
000  Del  Monte  Properties  first  (closed)  mort- 
gage 6  per  cent,  serial  gold  bonds.  Dated 
March  1,  1919.  Due  $30,000  annually  March 
1,  1920,  to  March  1,  1938,  and  $430,000 
March  1,  1939.  Coupon  bonds  of  $1000  de- 
nomination, registered  as  principal.  Princi- 
pal and  semi-annual  interest  (March  1st  and 
September  1st),  payable  at  the  Anglo-Cali- 
fornia Trust  Company,  San  Francisco,  or  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 
Callable  at  105  and  interest.  Tax  exempt  in 
California. 

The  Del  Monte  Properties  Company  was 
incorporated  February  25,  1919,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  over  from  the  Pacific  Improve- 
ment Company  its  holdings,  situated  on  the 
Monterey  peninsula,  as  follows :  The  Rancho 
Del  Monte,  which  comprises  11,900  acres; 
the    Del    Monte   forest   comprises   5540   acres. 

The  Pacific  Grove  division  includes  city  lots 
and  residence  acreage  in  Pacific  Grove  which 
have  a  total  listed  sales  value  of  over  $575,- 
000  and  may  be  released  upon  the  payment 
to  the  trustee  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  sale 
price. 

Del  Monte  Forest  Lodge  grounds  and  Del 
Monte  second  golf  course,  which  includes  233 
acres    of    land    lying    along    Carmel    Bay    and 


bordered  by  the  Del  Monte  Forest.  The  Del 
Monte  Hotel  grounds  and  polo  fields  include 
about   337    acres. 

The  Del  Monte  pipe  line,  appraised  by  the 
railroad  commission  at  $545,000,  comes  di- 
rectly under  the  mortgage  and  serves  the  Dei 
Monte  Hotel. 

The  Monterey  County  Water  Works,  ap- 
praised by  the  California  railroad  commission 
at  $859,000,  is  a  public  utility  serving  Monte- 
rey, Pacific  Grove,  and  Carmel.  It  has  valu- 
able water  rights  on  the  Carmel  River,  the 
w-atershed  being  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Rancho  Del  Monte.  It  owns  a  large  storage 
reservoir  in  the  Del  Monte  Forest.  Because  it 
is  a  public  utility  this  property  does  not  come 
directly  under  the  mortgage,  but  is  secured  by 
pledge  of  all  its  stock  with  the  trustee.  The 
trust  deed  contains  provisions  to  prevent  the 
company  from  mortgaging  this  property,  or 
incurring  indebtedness  in  excess  of  current 
expense,  so  that  for  all  purposes  it  is  as  well 
secured  as  though  directly  under  the  mort- 
gage. 

In  addition  to  the  above  properties,  with  an 
approximate  release  value  of  $4,883,000,  the 
company  owns  equipment,  live  stock,  and  sup- 
plies which  are  valued  approximately  at  $397,- 
000.  It  also  has  deferred  land  payments 
amounting  to  $76,000.  It  also  operates  a  sand 
department  near  Pacific  Grove,  which  is  valued 
at  $200,000.  and  the  famous  Seventeen-Mile 
Drive,  a  toll  road  operated  at  a  profit. 

The  earnings  and  valuations  quoted  herein 
are  based  on  the  record  of  the  properties 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  There  has  been 
spent  in  permanent  improvements  approxi- 
mately $600,000  during  this  period,  the  bene- 
fits of  which  are  only  now  being  felt.  The 
prospects  for  the  future  appear  to  be  very 
bright.  . 

Frank  &■  Lewis,  investment  bankers  of  Los 
Angeles,  have  opened  an  office  in  the  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Building  to  take  care  of  the 
rapidly  growing  business  of  the  firm  in 
Northern  California.  The  San  Francisco  rep- 
resentative of  the  firm  is  John  B.  Lowe,  a  man 
of  wide  and  varied  experience  in  the  invest- 
ment business.  Mr.  Lowe  is  well  known  in 
the  local  bond  field,  having  been  eleven  years 
associated  with  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons,  N.  W. 
Halsey  &  Co.,  and  the  National  City  Com- 
pany. Frank  &  Lewis  is  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  reliable  firms  in  the  state  engaged 
in  the  investment  business  and  are  members 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Stock  Exchange. 
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The  necessity  of  deciding  promptly  on  some 
constructive  plan  for  the  future  of  our  rail- 
roads has  been  emphasized  by  the  results  re- 
cently published  of  the  first  year  of  govern- 
ment control  and  operation.  In  spite  of  Mr. 
McAdoo's  increase  of  passenger  rates  by  no 
less  than  50  per  cent,  and  his  horizontal  in- 
crease of  freight  rates  by  about  25  per  cent., 
the  railroad  administration  closed  the  year 
1918  with  a  net  deficit  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars,  after  allowing  for  the  guaran- 
teed "standard  return"  aggregating  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars  paid,  or  to  be 
paid,  to  the  owners  for  the  use  of  the  proper- 
ties. The  increase  in  rates  put  into  effect  by- 
Mr.  McAdoo  yielded  about  six  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  earnings,  although  they  were 
in  effect  only  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
The  most  important  factor  in  producing  the 
deficit  that  resulted  even  after  this  large  in- 
crease in  rates  was  the  raising  of  wages  by 
the  railroad  wage  commission,  of  which  Sec- 
retary Franklin  K.  Lane  was  chairman,  and. 
later  in  the  year,  by  two  other  boards  com- 
posed of  railway  officers  and  employees. 
The  first  commission  provided  advances  of 
wages  aggregating  three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  later  advances  aggregated 
five  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  But  the 
end  is  not  yet.  Director-General  Hines  is 
now  confronted  with  further  demands  from 
the  men  in  train  service  for  wage  increases 
that  are  estimated  to  total  at  least  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  many  calls  from  shippers  for 
a  reduction  of  the  higher  rates  instituted  by 
Mr.  McAdoo.  There  has  been  a  marked  in- 
creased of  unionism  among  railroad  employees 
since  the  government  took  charge  of  the 
roads.  When  they  were  taken  over  the  di- 
rector-general prevented  any  interference 
with  efforts  of  employees  towards  further  or- 
ganization, and  today  there  is  a  strong  possi- 
bility of  a  single  railway  union  representing 
the  entire  body  of  two  million  employees. 


A  most  sensational  increase  in  the  assets 
of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America 
occurred  during  the  war,  as  shown  by  their 
statement  of  August  31,  1918,  compared  to  that 
of  August  31.  1915.  Although  the  Crucible 
Steel  has  paid  no  dividends  on  the  common 
stock  the  compan\r  has  been  the  largest  earner 
of  all  of  the  steel  companies.  Assets  in- 
creased from  $69,646,034  in  1915  to  $112.- 
435,482,  an  increase  of  $42,789,448.  equal  to 
$170  per  share  in  the  common  stock. 

Currents  assets  in  1915  were  $13.465,5S6; 
increased  to  $40,797,961  in  1918,  an  increase 
of  $27,232,376,  placing  this  company  in  a 
most  enviable  position. 


Surplus  accounts  increased  from  $17,528,- 
196  to  $45,855,902.  an  increase  of  $28,327,706, 
equal  to  over  $100  on  the  common  stock. 

An  analysis  of  the  company's  balance  sheet 
of  August  31,  191S.  is  most  interesting  and 
remarkable  in  its  results : 

Total    assets    $112,435,482 

Less    current    liabilities     ($15,038,143) 

and   dividend   scrip    ($1,541.437.) 16,579,580 


$95,855,902 
Less  preferred  stock  (par  $100) 25.000,000 


Leaving  balance   for  common    stock. ..  .$70,855,902 

Equal  to  $280  per  share.  The  company  has 
no   bonded   indebtedness   of  its   own. 

The  common  stock  is  selling  today  at  an 
extremely  low  figure — $68  per  share.  Con- 
sidering the  great  value  as  above  shown,  the 
writer  predicts  sensational  developments  at 
no  late  date  in  the  way  of  stock  and  other 
dividends,  as  this  company,  notwithstanding 
the  great  increase  in  assets,  has  not  as  yet 
capitalized  a  dollar  of  it.  Under  similar  con- 
ditions the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  in- 
creased its  capital  threefold  and  gave  the 
stockholders  a  nice  dividend  of  two  shares  fot 
one  and  $50  in  cash  besides.  Crucible  Steel 
sold  up  in  1915  to  $109.50  per  share,  in  1916 
to  $99.50,  and  is  now  on  its  way  to  higher 
levels   no   doubt. 

Congress  recently  enacted  a  law  validating 
a  billion  and  a  quarter  of  informal  contracts, 
and  as  all  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company 
plants  have  been  working  at  100  per  cent, 
capacity  for  the  government  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  item  of  bills  receivable  as 
shown  in  their  statement  of  August  31.  1918. 
at  $17,816,643,  will  greatly  augment  the  cash 
on  hand  item — which  is  already  $3,654,661— 
in   the   near   future. 

Crucible  Steel  Company  controls  95  per 
cent,  of  the  crucible  steel  produced.  The 
company  has  financed  itself  out  of  its  earn- 
ings, added  large  areas  of  coal  lands  to  its 
already  large  holdings,  doubled  its  pig-iron  a 
capacity,  further  integrating  the  properties, 
making  a  double  output  of  finished  product 
over  the  1914  production  possible. — W.  E. 
Gregg,  manager  McDonnell  &  Co.'s  Palace 
Hotel  Branch  Office. 


Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are  of- 
fering $35,000  Municipal  Diking  Improvement 
District  No.  4  Cowlitz  County.  Washington, 
serial  7  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  dated  March  1. 
1919.  and  due  January  1.  1937.  The  bonds 
are  in  denominations  of  $100  and  $500.  Call- 
able serially  and  exempt  from  Federal  taxes. 
These  bonds  are  the  direct  general  tax  of 
Diking  Improvement  District  No.  4  of  Cowlitz 
County,  a  municipal  organization  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Washington.  The  tax  lien 
represented  by  these  bonds  is  prior  to  first 
mortgages,  including  mortgages  securing  Fed- 
eral  Land  Bank  bonds. 
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SANDSTORM  IN  THE  DESERT. 


Mohammed  El-Habib's  Journey  Across  tht  Sahara. 


It  was  Mohammed  el-Habib,  who  came 
from  the  untraveled  deserts  far  away  to  the 
south  of  Morocco,  who  told  the  story  of  the 
sandstorm  to  the  writer.  For  a  long  time  he 
would  come,  perhaps  once  a  year,  to  visit  the 
writer  at  Tangier,  riding  nineteen  days  on  his 
camel  from  his  desert  home  to  Mogador,  and 
thence  another  sixteen  to  twenty  days  on  mule 
to  Tangier,  for  he  seldom  ventured  on  the 
sea.  He  would  stay  a  week  or  two,  and  then, 
wearying  for  the  desert,  leave  as  unexpectedly 
as  he  had  arrived. 

In  a  moonlit  garden  in  Fez  Mohammed  el- 
Habib  told  the   true  story  of  the  sandstorm: 

"God's  spring  was  over  and  God's  summer 
was  upon  us,  for  every  season,  good  or  bad, 
is  God's  season,  and  every  day  God's  day.  In 
the  days  of  prosperity  our  thoughts  are  only 
for  the  present;  in  the  days  of  distress  we 
forget  the  days  of  prosperity.  Days  come  and 
days  go,  but  every  day  is  written  in  the  books 
of  God. 

"And  with  the  summer  came  the  great  heat, 
and  with  the  heat  the  withering  of  the  grass 
and  the  drying  up  of  the  little  pools  in  the 
stony  valleys.  So  we  dwellers  in  the  black 
tents  descended  to  the  lower  grounds,  where 
even  in  summer  there  is  water  in  the  wells, 
some  seventy  of  us  in  all,  numbering  the 
women  and  children,  with  our  flocks  of  sheep 
and  our  herds  of  camels.  For  days  we  passed 
on,  and  the  camels  grazed  on  such  dry  thorn 
bushes  as  they  could  6nd  by  the  wayside,  while 
our  sheep  ate  as  is  the  manner  of  the  coun- 
try, for  each  sheep  carried,  tied  to  his  back, 
a  little  hay,  cut  and  dried  in  the  spring,  so 
that  one  and  all  nibbled  as  they  went,  and 
each  carried  food  for  his  neighbor. 

"And  so  we  reached  the  summer  wells, 
where  grew  even  palm  trees  and  thorn  bushes, 
and  we  pitched  our  goat's-hair  tents  in  a  circle 
and  rested  after  our  journey.  And  when  the 
camels  and  sheep  and  the  shepherds  were 
rested  we  dispersed  them  over  the  surrounding 
country,  to  graze  on  the  dry  grass,  and,  lest 
the  wells  might  be  reduced,  we  sent  them 
afield,  for  there  were  other  wells  in  the  coun- 
try round. 

"Only  the  she-camels  that  were  in  milk  we 
kept  with  us,  and  our  food  was  of  dates  and 
milk.  The  dates  we  had  purchased  and 
brought  with  us  ;  of  the  milk  there  was  always 
a  sufficiency.  Bread  we  had  none,  and  meat 
and  sugar  we  ate  only  on  the  great  feast  days. 
And  in  the  summer  no  man  can  hunt  or  go 
abroad,  so  great  is  the  heat.  Day  is  as  the 
open  door  of  a  furnace,  and  at  night  the  door 
is  only  half-closed.  Our  hours  are  spent  un- 
der the  shade  of  our  tents,  listening  to  the 
wise  men  propounding  the  Word  of  God  and 
teaching  our  children ;  and  all  can  read  and 
write,  and  many  know  the  blessed  Koran  by 
heart — and  may  God's  blessing  rest  on  such. 

"And  days  came,  and  days  went  by,  but  every 
day  was  marked  in  the  book  of  God.  And 
then  came  the  east  wind,  that  brings  fear  to 
the  hearts  of  the  dwellers  in  tents.  For 
three  days  it  blew  softly,  but  the  fourth  day 
it  increased  in  strength,  and  upon  its  wings 
it  bore  the  fine  grains  of  sand — and  little 
whirlwinds  raised  pillars  of  dust  that  passed 
through  and  above  our  tents,  scattering  them. 
And  we  prayed  to  God  the  all-merciful  with 
parched  lips  that  dropped  blood — for  the  heat 
was  as  the  anger  of  God.  Hard  we  worked 
to  save  the  wells,  but  we  had  nothing  to  cover 
them,  and  hour  by  hour  the  wells  were  choked 
by  the  drifting  sand.  Our  eyes,  in  pain,  saw 
nothing  but  death  before  us  when  the  water 
in  the  water-skins  would  be  finished,  for  we 
had  filled  them  all  before  the  wells  were 
choked  and  buried  them  in  the  sand,  for  the 
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east  wind  drinks  the  water  through  the  skins. 
Under  such  tents  as  resisted  the  tempest  we 
sat  down  and  awaited  the  judgment  of  God, 
praying  the  while.  And  still  the  wind  blew, 
and  the  daylight  was  as  dusk,  only  the  dark- 
ness was  red ;  and  the  women  lifted  up  their 
voices  and  wailed,  and  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. 

"And  still  the  wind  blew. 

''Our  sheep  were  scattered  in  the  desert 
and  died,  and  our  camels,  with  outstretched 
necks,  lay  low  to  the  ground,  uttering  dull 
groans,  and  with  their  eyes  distended  in 
terror.  And  every  now  and  again  one  would 
break  loose  from  its  hobbles  and  rush  for- 
ward into  the  desert  to  die. 

''And  still  the  wind  blew. 

"Our  sheep  were  scattered  in  the  desert 
and  died,  and  our  camels,  with  outstretched 
necks,  lay  low  to  the  ground,  uttering  dull 
groans,  and  with  their  eyes  distended  in  ter- 
ror. And  every  now  and  again  one  would 
break  loose  from  its  hobbles  and  rush  forward 
into  the  desert  to  die. 

"And  still  the  wind  blew. 

"Our  water  was  almost  done,  and  death 
looked  us  in  the  face,  and  very  near.  Then 
in  the  roaring  tempest  we  took  counsel, 
though  our  words  could  scarce  be  heard  in 
the  wrath  of  the  wind,  and  some  decided  to 
try  to  reach  other  wells,  three  days'  journey 
off,  and  others  decided  to  remain  and  trust  in 
God.  And  many  were  too  weak  to  move,  or 
had  no  sufficiency  of  water  for  the  journey. 
And  such  as  went  forth  packed  their  tents 
upon  their  camels  as  best  they  could,  and 
after  confiding  each  other  to  the  care  of  God 
they  sallied  forth — and  none  to  this  day  knows 
where  they  died. 

"And  still  the  wind  blew. 

"And  all  the  water  that  remained  in  my 
tent  was  in  a  large  bowl,  for  the  water  skins 
had  cracked  and  would  no  longer  hold  it,  and 
we  placed  the  bowl  up  to  its  rim  in  the  sand 
and  covered  it  with  a  wet  cloth. 

'And  I  said  to  the  woman,  my  wife,  'God, 
who  created  us,  has  led  us  into  the  pathway 
of  death  ;  but  let  us  not  complain.  He,  and 
He  alone,  knows.  Our  lives  and  our  deaths 
are  in  His  hands.  Many  have  passed  before 
us  and  many  will  follow,  and  were  it  not  for 

the  child !     Behold!  we  have  still  a  bowl 

of  water.  Tonight  we  will  not  drink,  and  in 
the  morning  we  will  give  the  child  to  drink  his 
fill,  and  you  and  I  will  drink  after  him — but 
we  will  leave  a  little  in  the  bowl  for  him,  so 
that  we  may  not  see  him  die.' 

"And  we  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  at  our  feet 
the  little  one,  ill  at  ease  and  moaning,  and  he 
had  only  five  summers  in  his  little  life. 
When  dawn  appeared — red  gloom  in  the  sand- 
storm— I  awoke,  for  it  was  the  hour  of  prayer. 
And  I  knew  not  if  I  dreamed  or  if  my  eyes 
saw  truly,  for  standing  at  the  door  of  the  tent 
was  the  child  holding  the  bowl  of  water  in  his 
hands,  and  from  the  bowl  drank  a  long- 
horned  antelope,  the  most  timid  of  God's 
creatures,  who  never  approaches  man  or  the 
habitations  of  man.  And  the  child  laughed  as 
the  antelope  drank.  I  woke  the  woman,  my 
wife,  and  she  saw,  too,  and  we  marveled,  and 
neither  the  child  nor  the  antelope  heeded  us. 
And  the  woman  cried,  'Behold,  the  little  water 
we  kept  for  the  child  is  gone ;  surely  death 
is  very  nigh.' 

"And  when  the  antelope  had  finished 
drinking  it  stood  still,  and  the  child  laid 
down  the  bowl  and  cast  his  little  arms  round 
the  antelope's  neck  and  kissed  each  of  its 
beautiful  eyes  and  laughed  again. 

"And   the   spirit   of   poetry   came   upon    me. 
and   I   stood  up   and   declaimed : 
"The    hunter    and    the    hunted    have    become    as 

one; 
Thirst  and    fear   of   death    have  brought   them    to- 
gether. 
In    the    hunter's    tent    the    hunted    one    drank    life 

from  the  hands  of  the  hunter's  child. 
And  their  love  is  sealed  with  a  kiss  of  peace." 

"And  still  the  wind  blew. 

"And  the  woman  cried,  'I  am  athirst.  How 
long,  O  God,  how  long!'  And  I  soothed  her 
and  spoke  to  her :  'God  will  not  take  the 
life  of  the  child  who  gave  his  hope  of  life  to 
the   antelope.' 

"And  then  the  wind  ceased,  and  the  silence 
was  as  a  great  emptiness. 

"And  God's  rain  fell." — Morocco  corre- 
spondence  of  London   Times. 


DEBT  HELPED  SLIGO. 

The  Irish  town  of  Sligo,  which  has  alone 
1  among  the  British  cities  the  right  to  elect  its 
town  council  by  means  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, has  now  held  its  first  election. 

The  means  by  which  Sligo  obtained  this 
right  remind  one  of  the  Irish  sketches  in  the 
books  of  George  A.  Birmingham,  who  illus- 
trates the  methods  for  the  relief  of  peasant 
distress  by  examples  as  foolish  as  building 
a  pier  in  districts  where  after  the  pier  has 
been  constructed  it  has  been  found  that  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  a  boat  alongside  owing  to 
the  number  of  rocks  and  an  insufficient  depth 
of  water;  or  the  building  of  roads  that  go  no- 
where. 

The  history'  of  Sligo's  progressive  franchise 
is  as  follows:  From  1898  to  1918  Sligo  was 
gradually  sinking  into  a  state  of  municipal 
bankruptcy,  thanks  to  one  of  those  ingenious 
provisions  by  which  English  legislators  fill  the 
quivers  of  anti-British  speakers  in  Ireland 
with   so   many   serviceable  weapons. 

An  act  of  the  local  government  board  of 
1869  had  put  a  narrow  limit  on  the  amount 
the  Sligo  corporation  might  legally  raise  by 
local  taxation  in  the  form  of  rates.  Another 
local  government  board  in  1898  had  put  no 
limit  on  the  amount  that  the  county  council 
of  Sligo  County  might  compel  the  town  coun- 
cil to  contribute  towards  county  expenditure 
which  it  did  not  control.  The  one  act  ordered 
the  corporation  to  pay  and  the  other  ordered  it 
it  not  to  have  the  money.  A  kind  of  ar- 
rangement that  Englishmen  call  "Irish"  and 
Irishmen   call  "English." 

The  journey  towards  insolvency  on  which 
Sligo  was  started  by  the  "Solomon"  who 
drafted  the  second  act  reached  its  terminus 
last  year,  when  the  tables  and  chairs  of  the 
town  hall  were  sold  for  debt. 

The  townspeople  then  set  to  work  to  clear 
up  the  mess.  After  considerable  efforts  they 
obtained  another  act  of  Parliament  enabling 
them  in  future  to  pay  debts  and  not  merely 
to  contract  them ;  they  even  got  leave  to  pay 
for  lighting  and  cleaning  their  own  streets, 
and  not  merely  the  roads  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Improving  their  advantage,  they 
actually  gained  permission  to  elect  their  cor- 
poration in  future  by  proportional  representa- 
tion on  the  system  of  a  single  transferable 
vote. 

The  election  was  a  complete  success.  Some 
2200  electors  voted,  1 0  per  cent,  of  whom 
were  illiterate.  Only  forty-three  votes  were 
spoiled.  As  a  result  all  parties  are  now  rep- 
resented on  the  town  council. 


Japanese  Dwarf  Trees. 


Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  boys  from 
the  misdemeanants'  court  of  Philadelphia 
were  given  a  chance  to  enter  their  country's 
service  when  the  war  began,  and  all  have 
justified  the  faith  placed  in  them.  One  hun- 
dred and  fortyseven  were  sent  to  the  army 
and  eighty-two  to  the  navy.  About  a  dozen 
have  been  killed  in  action,  and  many  wounded. 
Not  one  of  these  "mischievous"  lads  brought 
discredit  upon  the  uniform,  and  a  number  of 
those  who  have  been  mustered  out  are  now 
filling  responsible  positions  in  Philadelphia 
or  elsewhere,  a  remarkable  point  being  that  no 
one  had  to  find  work  for  them.  They  placed 
themselves. 


Nicholas  when  Czar  of  Russia  had  a  dragon 
tattooed  on  his  left  forearm,  and  quite  a 
number  of  other  European  royalties,  both  past 
and  present,  have  been  similarly  "decorated." 


There  is  a  general  impression  that  the 
method  of  producing  dwarf  trees  is  a  secret 
that  the  Japanese  have  never  divulged ;  but 
the  course  to  be  pursued  is  really  simple.  The 
whole  system  of  culture  may  be  summed  up 
as  the  reverse  of  nature's  method.  It  really 
consists,  not  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but 
rather  the  survival  of  the  unfittest.  A  poor, 
weak  seed  is  usually  chosen  and  planted.  As 
soon  as  it  has  attained  some  growth,  the 
leading  shoot  is  trimmed  off.  The  little  plant 
then  grows  two  other  shoots,  and  these  are 
carefully  watched.  When  one  shoot  exhibits  a 
strength  and  vitality  greater  than  its  fellow- 
it  is  at  once  cut  off,  and  the  weaker  shoot 
is  untouched  in  order  to  form  the  future 
dwarf  tree's  main  stem  or  trunk.  This  sys- 
tem of  trimming  and  cutting  is  followed  punc- 
tiliously. Water  i§  seldom  used — only  in  very' 
small  quantities  to  keep  the  little  plant 
actually  alive.  The  tree  is  kept  in  a  pot  too 
small  for  its  full  development  and  the  roots 
are  constantly  pruned.  The  shoots  are  care- 
fully trained  and  bent  to  follow  the  growth 
of  a  large  tree.  In- China  the  branches  are 
"trained"  over  frames  resembling  in  shape 
the  figure  of  a  man  or  animal,  but  this 
method  is  not  used  by  the  Japanese. 

All  this  requires  great  patience,  but  the 
Japanese  never  tire  of  watching  the  growth  of 
the  tree  from  day  to  day,  week  to  week  and 
month  to  month.  When  the  tree  has  been 
growing  for  about  five  years,  it  can  then  be 
practically  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  has 
become  accustomed  to  its  training  and  its 
surroundings  and,  like  force  of  habit,  follows 
the  course  laid  out  for  it.  In  this  manner 
some  very  magnificent  specimens  of  dwarf 
trees  are  produced  which  in  their  miniature 
beauty  and  majesty  compare  favorably  with 
their  big  brothers  in  the  untrained  forests  of 
anv   countrv. 


Italian  Railways  Unable  to  Care  for  Travelers. 

Correspondents  in  Milan,  -in  describing  the 
effects  of  the  war  on  Italian  transportation, 
say  that  the  single  Milan-Rome  daily  express 
takes  up  hours  in  making  the  journey,  and 
the  railway  directorate  warns  intending  for- 
eign tourists  that  a  return  to  anything  like 
normal  conditions  can  not  be  expected  till 
at  least  the  end  of  next  year.  Apart  from 
the  tremendous  wastage  of  material  conse- 
quent upon  the  conveyance  of  over  28.000.00G 
combatants,  which  involved  running  800,000 
trains  during  the  war.  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary passenger  service,  Italy  has  lately  under- 
taken   to    provide    prompt    facilities    for    de- 


The  Bank  of  Service 
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mobilization  of  the  Allied  armies  from  Mace- 
donia and  bases  in  the  Orient.  In  the  case 
of  the  British  forces  alone  this  work  will  ne- 
cessitate the  organization  of  twenty-one  troop 
trains  weekly  from  Taranto  across  Italy  to- 
ward England. 


Field  secretaries  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
Association  report  that  $2,996,307  was  spent 
on  the  improvement  of  the  highway  during 
1918  even  in  the  face  of  the  manifold  difficul- 
ties presented  by  the  war  situation,  an  amount 
greater  than  expended  in  1917,  and  which 
brought  the  total  funds  expended  upon  the 
highway  improvement  since  #ie  organization 
of  the  association  to  $15,055,392.71. 


A  movement  has  been  started  in  England 
by  the  Women's  Legion,  of  which  Lady  Lon- 
donderry* is  president,  to  rate  domestic  service 
like  any  other  labor,  with  fixed  hours,  definite 
pay  schedules  and  time  allowance  for  recrea- 
tion. It  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  work 
toward  a  solution  of  the  domestic  sen-ant 
problem. 
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An  exciting  mystery  story 
of  California 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Applied  Eugenics. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  and  large  book 
about  eugenics  is  a  reminder  that  we  have 
not  yet  wholly  escaped  from  the  toils  of  a 
scientific  materialism.  Human  perfection,  says 
the  eugenist,  is  a  matter  of  correct  mating, 
and  as  it  is  highly  important  that  we  should 
attain  to  human  perfection  society  should  im- 
pose the  marital  restrictions  necessary  to  that 
end.  A  few  centuries  ago  we  were  being  told 
precisely  the  same  thing  by  the  religionist 
who  was  equally  anxious  to  save  our  souls 
and  equally  intent  upon  restrictions.  We 
prefer  the  religious  fanatic  to  his  equally 
fanatic  brother,    the   eugenist. 

The  eugenist  makes  the  fundamental  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  the  end  always  justi- 
fies the  means.  Observing  some  of  the  results 
of  mismating,  he  proposes  to  restrict  the  mis- 
mating  without  consideration  of  the  possible 
fact  that  the  restriction  may  be  worse  in  its 
results  than  the  mismating,  and  that  we  gain 
nothing  if  we  lose  freedom.  There  is  no 
doubt,  for  example,  that  we  could  banish 
many  diseases  by  a  coercive  supervision  of 
clothing  and  diet,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  give 
power  to  the  policeman  to  arrest  us  for  not 
wearing  an  overcoat  on  a  cold  day,  nor  for 
insistence  on  an  over-indulgence  in  proteids. 
Tuberculosis  is  a  much  preferable  evil.     The 
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man  who  refrains  from  marrying  the  girl  with 
whom  he  has  fallen  in  love  because  her  grand- 
mother had  fits,  or  a  mole  over  her  left  eye 
is  by  no  means  the  best  type  of  citizen.  He 
is  subordinating  the  higher  law  to  the  lower 
and  in  this  case  the  higher  law — by  far  the 
higher  law — is  attraction  and  an  uncalculating 
impulse. 

The  authors  have,  of  course,  done  their 
work  well  in  so  far  as  their  collection  of  facts 
is  concerned.  None  the  less  we  are  always 
suspicious  of  the  eugenist  facts  and  figures 
The  Kallikat  family  plays  its  usual  and  un- 
merited part,  although  we  are  by  no  means 
convinced  that  the  Kallikat  depravities  were 
not  due  mainly  to  environment  and  early  in- 
fluence. As  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  this 
family  were  rescued,  and  turned  out  credit- 
ably as  a  result  of  the  rescue  and  change  of 
influence. 

Applied  Eugenics.  By  Paul  Popenoe  and  Ros- 
well  Hill  Johnson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  Lady  from  Long  Acre. 
We  do  not  know  where  Livadia  is,  nor  care. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  Isabel,  the  rightful 
Queen  of  Livadia,  escapes  from  that  country 
in  order  to  avoid  a  distasteful  marriage,  and 
that  she  finds  herself  alone  and  penniless  in 
Long  Acre,  London,  and  about  to  be  abducted 
by  two  agents  of  Livadia  who  have  been  hot 
upon  her  trail.  But  Sir  Antony  Conway,  a 
sporting  gent  and  the  patron  of  Tiger  Bugg, 
the  coming  prizefight  champion,  intervenes  in 
the  nick  of  time  and  rescues  Isabel  with  the 
aid  of  the  aforesaid  Bugg.  who  is  naturally 
a  tower  of  strength  in  a  street  scrimmage. 
Then  the  fun  begins.  Livadia  is  determined 
to  recover  Isabel  and  Isabel  is  determined 
not  to  be  recovered,  and  in  the  meantime  she 
remains  under  the  guardianship  of  Sir  An- 
tony, whose  general  disposition  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  he  is  known  to  his 
associates  as  Tony.  There  are  some  reallj 
exciting  adventures,  including  a  trip  to  Li- 
vadia. Isabel  is  captured  and  recaptured,  but 
eventually — but  no,  we  must  not  divulge  what 
beeomes  of  Isabel. 

The  Lady  from  Long  Acre.  By  Victor 
Bridges.     New  York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 


Religion  of  Israel. 

It  would  probably  be  correct  to  say  that 
among  all  the  religions  of  the  world  that  of 
Judaism  is  preeminent  for  its  breadth  of 
view,  its  liberality,  and  its  entire  freedom 
from  creed  and  dogma.  The  broad  river  of 
Israelitish  faith  comes  down  through  the  ages, 
willingly  receiving  tributaries  from  all  sources, 
always  with  a  ready  hospitality  for  new 
thought,  excluding  nothing  that  comprises  rev- 
erence for  God  and  duty  to  men.  Jewish 
theology  seems  to  know  nothing  of  the 
heretical.  Keenly  acquisitive — at  least  in 
earlier  times — it  neither  bans  nor  condemns. 
It  knows  no  excommunications  and  no  perse- 
cutions. It  has  been  exempt  from  the  fanati- 
cisms that  have  driven  official  Christianity 
into  such  murderous  excesses. 

These  considerations  are  suggested  by  Dr. 
George  A.  Barton's  scholarly  volume  on  "The 
Religion  of  Israel."  He  gives  us  the  theo- 
logical history  of  Judaism  and  a  sketch  of  the 
successive  ideals  that  have  been  its  illumina- 
tion and  that  have  sometimes  been  called  forth 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  race.  We  wish  that 
the  author  had  given  more  attention  to  Jewish 
theories  of  the  soul  and  its  destinies  and  per- 
haps somewhat  less  to  Jewish  ritual.  But  the 
volume  is  a  satisfactory  one,  being  written 
with  the  sympathy  that  gives  understanding. 
It  may  be  safely  recommended  to  those  who 
would  know  something  of  the  dignities  of  the 


Jewish  faith  and  the  conceptions  upon  which 
they  are  founded. 

The  Religion  op  Israel.  By  George  A.  Barton, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $2. 

The  Duchess  of  Siona 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  written  an  admirable  ro- 
mance of  mediaeval  Italy,  one  that  almost  be- 
longs to  the  Zenda  type  and  yet  in  no  way 
offends  the  historical  instinct.  The  city  of 
Siona  is  conquered  by  the  ruthless  Malatesta, 
who  compels  the  duke  and  his  daughter  to 
kneel  and  beg  for  their  lives.  The  duke  dies 
soon  after  and  the  daughter  Beatrice  suc- 
ceeds him,  but  the  city  is  still  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  implacable  Malatesta. 

Beatrice  will  not  marry,  although  her  father 
has  laid  on  her  the  injunction  to  receive  all 
suitors  and  to  entertain  them  for  a  month,  so 
that  they  may  advance  their  claims.  But 
Beatrice  is  obdurate.  She  wears  them  all 
down  one  after  another.  Then  at  last  comes 
Pedro,  a  man  of  low  degree,  but  the  manliest 
man  that  Beatrice  has  ever  met.  We  are 
grateful  for  Pedro.  We  shall  remember  him, 
and  although  he  is  most  cruelly  treated  the 
reader  will  need  no  premature  assurance  of 
his  triumph.  This  is  Mr.  Goodwin's  second 
novel.     There  should  be  more  to  come. 

The  Duchess  of  Siona.  By  Ernest  Goodwin. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.60. 


Evolution. 


These  lectures  were  delivered  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  Richard  Swann  Lull, 
president  of  Yale  Chapter,  Sigma  Xi  during 
the  collegiate  year  1916-1917.  Their  general 
scope  was  the  geological  and  biological  evi- 
dences for  the  evolution  of  our  planet  and 
the  earth-borne  life.  "The  Origin  of  the 
Earth"  was  delivered  by  Professor  Joseph 
Barrell ;  "The  Earth's  Changing  Surface  and 
Climate,"  by  Professor  Charles  Schuchert ; 
"The  Origin  of  Life,"  by  Professor  Lorande 
Loss  Woodruff:  "The  Pulse  of  Life,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Richard  Swann  Lull,  and  "Climate  and 
Civilization,"  by  Dr.  Ellsworth  Huntington. 
While  these  lectures  are  not  of  the  kind 
usually  designated  as  popular  they  are  none 
the  less  well  within  the  scope  of  average 
education.  The  illustrations  are  relevant  and 
helpful. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Earth  and  Its  In- 
habitants. Edited  bv  Richard  Swann  Lull,  Ph. 
D.     New  York:  Yale  University  Press;  $2.50. 


The  Business  of  Finance. 
If  increased  knowledge  of  the  processes  of 
finance  is  to  play  the  part  which  many  persons 
believe  it  must  play  in  the  period  of  read- 
justment following  the  war,  then  Hartley 
Withers  has  rendered  a  considerable  sen-ice 
by  preparing  a  book  on  "The  Business  of 
Finance."  Mr.  Withers  has  the  knack  of 
stating  in  easy  English  the  processes  of  money 
transactions  in  their  intricate  ramifications, 
and  it  is  a  poor  mind  indeed  that  can  lay  his 
book  aside  without  feeling  that  it  is  an  open 
sesame  to  what  has  always  seemed  one  of  the 
most  complicated  and  forbidden  of  subjects. 
The  work  covers  a  wide  range,  from  the 
early  origins  of  the  modern  banking  and 
checking  system  down  to  the  complications  of 
modern   international  exchange  and  credits. 

The  Business  of  Finance.     By  Hartley  Withers. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 


An  assistant  station  master  at  Padington, 
London,  took,  by  means  of  a  number-record- 
ing watch,  a  record  of  the  number  of  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  public  during  a  single 
week.  The  total  was  2183.  Some  of  the 
questions  were   extremely   foolish. 
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Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

Charles  E.  Van  Loan,  author,  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  died  of 
nephritis  in  a  Philadelphia  hospital  on  March 
3d.  Mr.  Van  Loan  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  two  children.  His  father,  upon  hearing 
the  news  of  his  son's  death,  collapsed  and  died 
within  a  few  moments.  Charles  Emmet  Van 
Loan  was  born  in  San  Jose,  California,  in 
1876. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  founder  of  St  Dun- 
stan's  Hostel  for  Blind  Soldiers  in  London, 
who  is  blind  himself  and  has  been  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  delivering  ad- 
dresses on  the  treatment  of  the  blind,  to  make 
them  self-supporting,  has  just  sailed  for  Liver- 
pool. He  is  the  author  of  "Victory  of  Blind- 
ness" (George  H.  Doran  Company),  a  spring 
publication,  a  contribution  of  significance  to 
the  literature  of  self-help. 

Robert  Wilton  gives  a  full  explanation  of 
what  Bolshevism  is  and  what  it  has  done  in 
Russia  in  his  new  book,  "Russia's  Agony," 
just  published  in  an  American  edition  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Mr.  Wilton,  who  is  an 
Englishman,  has  lived  almost  all  his  life  in 
Russia  and  was  for  years  the  Russian  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times.  He  was  in 
Russia  all  through  the  revolution,  witnessed 
the  seizure  of  the  government  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki  and  remained  in  the  country  for 
months  afterward,  his  narrative  covering 
events  down   to   last   autumn. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Middle  Group  of  American  Historians. 
In  books  about  writers  in  general  perhaps 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  writers  of 
history.  This  is  the  impression  one  gets  from 
reading  Professor  Basset's  volume  on  "The 
Mfddle  Group  of  American  Historians."  This 
work  is  an  attempt  to  win  a  fuller  recognition 
for  our  historical  writers  of  the  middle  period 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  an  introductory 
chapter  Professor  Eassett  outlines  the  work 
of  the  earlier  American  historians,  remark- 
ing that  in  former  times  history  occupied  the 
attention  of  a  larger  percentage  of  the  read- 
ing population  than  at  present,  and  that  it 
once  was  the  practice  for  men  to  make  the 
writing  of  history  their  sole  profession, 
whereas  today  that  is  nearly  impossible.  The 
book  as  a  whole  is  devoted  to  three  men : 
Jared  Sparks,  George  .Bancroft,  and  Peter 
Force ;  we  are  given  a  fairly  detailed  account 
of  the  life  of  each;  we  are  told  in  what  man- 
ner they  composed  their  works,  and  what  the 
general  contents  of  those  works  are ;  and  we 
are  presented  with  an  impartial  criticism  and 
comparison  of  the  writings  of  all,  with  respect 
to  defects  as  well  as  to  merits.  In  addition 
there  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  William 
Hickling  Prescott  and  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
the  "Literary  Historians" ;  and  there  is  a 
concluding  chapter  in  which  the  relations  of 
historians  and  their  publishers  are  discussed. 
Professor  Bassett's  style  is  simple  and  di- 
rect, his  manner  is  thoroughgoing  and  care- 
ful, his  attitude  is  unbiased  and  fair.  He 
writes  interestingly  even  about  matters  that  in 
other  hands  would  be  in  danger  of  boring  the 
reader;  evidently  his  own  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject is  at  all  times  real,  and  accordingly  he 
has  the  power  of  making  that  interest  real 
for  others.  His  work  impresses  one  as  a  sin- 
cere and  genuine  attempt  to  secure  a  deeper 
and  more  general  appreciation  for  historical 
writers. 

The  Middle  Group  of  American  Historians. 
By  John  Spencer  Bassett,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan    Company;    $2. 


thoroughgoing  literary  criticism ;  he  touches 
merely  upon  the  salient  characteristics  of  the 
authors  discussed.  His  method  is  to  sketch 
in  barest  outline  the  life  of  a  writer,  state 
for  what  qualities  he  is  chiefly  distinguished, 
and  in  what  qualities  he  is  deficient,  describe 
briefly  some  of  his  principal  works,  and  sup- 
plement this  criticism  with  a  bibliography. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  Professor  Cunliffe's  work 
is  interesting  and  instructive  and  of  un- 
doubted value  as  a  literary  guide ;  but  one 
can  not  suppress  the  feeling  that  the  author 
has  not  completed  the  task  of  literary  pilotage 
he  has  undertaken.  Not  only  are  his  essays 
too  limited  in  scope  to  provide  an  adequate 
introduction  to  the  works  of  men  such  as 
Meredith,  Stevenson,  Kipling,  and  Gals- 
worthy, but  there  are  many  writers  of  impor- 
tance whom  he  does  not  even  mention.  In 
even  a  cursory  survey  of  English  literature 
during  the  last  half- century  one  feels  that 
something  should  be  said  of  the  later  Vic- 
torian poets;  that  present-day  poets  such  as 
Alfred  Noyes  and  A.  E.  Housman  should  not 
be  entirely  neglected;  and  that  the  works  of 
Oscar  Wilde,  Stephen  Phillips,  James  Barrie, 
Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
Granville  Barker,  Israel  Zangwill,  and  a  host 
of  other  dramatists  and  story  writers  should 
not  be  completely  overlooked.  And  one  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  Irish  movement  de- 
serves more  than  a  few  pages,  and  that  poets 
of  the  importance  of  Masefield,  Brooke,  Gib- 
son, Davies  and  others  should  not  all  be 
huddled  together  in  a  single  chapter. 

However,  an  adequate  guide  to  the  works 
of  even  a  few  of  the  above  authors  would  re- 
quire far  more  space  than  Professor  Cunliffe 
has  undertaken  to  devote  to  the  subject.  And 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  single  ordinary- 
sized  volume  Professor  Cunliffe  has  covered 
the  enormous  field  of  recent  English  litera- 
ture 3S  well  as  any  one  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  do. 

English  Literature  During  the  Last  Half- 
Century.  By  John  Cunliffe.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan   Company;  $2. 


New  Books  Received. 

Alsace-Lorraine  Since  1870.  By  Barry  Cerf. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company;   $1.50. 

The  relations  of  Germany  to  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. 

The  Song  of  Three  Friends.  By  John  G. 
Neihardt.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25. 

A   narrative  poem. 

Clemenceau.      By     H.     M.     Hyndman.      New 
York:    Frederick  A.    Stokes   Company;    $2. 
An  authorized  biography. 

A  Manual  of  Home-Making.  By  Martha  Van 
Rensselaer,  Flora  Rose,  and  Helen  Canon.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan   Company;   $2.50. 

Issued   in  the   Rural  Manuals. 

Essays   in    Lent.      By  Hamilton   Wright    Mabie. 
New  York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &  Co. 
A  view   of  liberal    Christianity. 

Marshal    Ferdinand     Foch.       By    A.     Hilliard 
Atteridge.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
His   life   and   his  theory   of  modern  war. 

Koehler's  West  Point  Manual  of  Disciplin- 
ary Physical  Training.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
H.  J.  Koehler,  U.  S.  A.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&   Co.;    $2. 

A  practical    manual. 

The  Song  of  the  Sirens  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Edward  Lucas  White.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton    &    Co.;    $1.90. 

Short  stories. 

The  Firebrand  of  Bolshevism.  By  Princess 
Catherine  Radziwill.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  S 
Co.;   $2. 

The  true  story  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  forces 
that  directed    them. 

Russian  Revolution  Aspects.  By  Robert 
Crozier  Long.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2.50. 

Impressions,    explanations,    and    descriptions. 
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Recent  English  Literature. 

Any  one  who  has  aspired  to  even  a  mode- 
rate acquaintance  with  recent  English  litera- 
ture must  have  found  himself  nearly  over- 
whelmed by  the  host  of  authors  that  con- 
fronted him.  Such  a  person  will  find  a  wel- 
come guide  in  Professor  Cunliffe's  book  on 
"English  Literature  During  the  Last  Half- 
Century."  The  avowed  purpose  of  Professor 
Cunliffe  in  writing  this  volume  is  to  provide 
"assistance  in  reading  the  authors  them- 
selves, not  a  substitute  for  it" ;  accordingly 
he  discusses  briefly  the  accomplishments  of 
the  more  noted  contemporary  and  near  con- 
temporary British  men  of  letters.  There  is 
an  introductory  chapter  in  which  Professor 
Cunliffe  calls  attention  to  the  tremendous 
effect  upon  English  literature  of  the  rapid 
social  transformation  which  England  has  re- 
cently oeen  undergoing;  there  is  a  chapter 
each  devoted  to  the  work  of  Meredith,  Hardy, 
Butler,  Stevenson,  Gissing,  Shaw,  Kipling, 
Conrad,  Wells,  Galsworthy,  and  Bennett;  and 
there  are  chapters  on  "The  Irish  Movement," 

The  New  Poets,"  and  "The  New  Novelists." 
Professor    Cunliffe    does    not    attempt    any 
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IN  RED  RUSSIA. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  tells  a  story 
about  how  an  American  business  man  solved 
the  Bolshevist  problem  in  Petrograd,  at  least 
as  it  applied  to  his  affairs.  The  Columbia  Uni- 
versity president  says  he  has  it  directly  from 
the  American  concerned.     Here  it  is : 

An  American,  head  of  a  large  firm  in  Petro- 
grad, branch  of  an  American  business  house, 
was  sitting  in  his  office  pondering  on  how  he 
could  close  up  the  business  and  discharge  his 
Russian  employees  without  causing  trouble. 
The  revolution  had  precluded  all  chance  of 
doing  more  business. 

As  he  was  thinking  over  the  problem  the 
door  opened  and  three  of  the  employees  en- 
tered. 

"We  have  decided,"  said  the  spokesman,  "to 
apply  the  Soviet  principle  to  this  business." 

"All  right,"  said  the  manager,  "that  seems 
to  be  the  custom  here.  What  do  you  want  me 
to  do?" 

"First,  we  want  you  to  double  our  wages." 
"All   right.     Everybody   would   like    double 
wages." 

"Then  we  want  a  month  instead  of  two 
weeks  vacation  a  year." 

"That's  fine ;  I  myself  like  a  month's  vaca- 
tion." 

"And  for  the  month's  vacation  we  want  the 
pay  doubled  again." 

"Now,  I  never  thought  of  that.  But  now 
that  I  do  it's  true  that,  on  a  vacation  it  is  nice 
to  have  a  lot  of  money.  We'll  do  that,  too." 
"Now  that  those  things  are  decided  we  must 
tell  you  that  we  won't  need  you  as  manager 
any  more." 

"I  certainly  never  thought  of  that.  But  ] 
am  responsible  to  the  stockholders  in  the 
United  States.     This  will  never  do." 

"We  thought  of  that,  too — about  the  stock- 
holders. So  we  have  decided  to  elect  a  man- 
ager and  to  have  him  sit  here  with  you  and 
tell  you  what  to  do." 

"Now,  that  will  be  fine.  That's  all  right 
You  do  that." 

So  the  manager  was  elected  and  he  occupied 
a  desk  next  to  the  American  and  told  him 
what  to  do.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  the 
wages  were  doubled.  The  Soviet  manager 
presented  a  memorandum  to  the  American 
manager. 

"What's  this  ?"  said  the  American. 
"This  is  my  bill  for  my  salary  as  manager," 
explained  the   Russian  workman. 

"No,  I  can't  pay  that.  You  see,  I  am  paid 
by  the  stockholders  in  America.  I  am  elected 
manager  by  them.  You  were  elected  manager 
by  the  workmen  here  in  Petrograd.  You 
must  be  paid  by  them." 
"Oh,  no  1" 


"Oh,  yes!" 

The  men  struck  at  the  order  of  their  Soviet 
manager. 

And  the  American  closed  up  the  offices  and 
returned  to  America. 

His  problem  had  been  solved  without  any 
disorder  and  with  only  the  loss  of  an  extra 
week's  wages. 


In  the  Revolutionary  war  American  sol- 
diers' hats  were  of  many  designs.  One  of  the 
most  common  was  the  "cocked"  hat,  made  of 
black  or  brown  felt,  and  turned  up  on  the 
sides  to  form  three  corners.  The  Virginia 
riflemen  wore  brown  felt  hats  with  one  side 
turned  up,  and  the  Maryland  riflemen  brown 
fur-trimmed  hats.  The  hat  generally  worn  by 
the  New  York  rangers  or  riflemen  was  of  blnck 
felt,  cap  shaped,  turned  up  in  front,  with  a 
plume.  Sometimes  words  were  marked  on  the 
front,  such  as  "Liberty,"  "Death,"  etc.  Sol- 
diers in  the  cavalry  or  "light  horse"  of  Phila- 
delphia wore  sportsmen's  caps,  ornamented 
with  bucks'  tails.  Hats  worn  by  the  First 
Governors'  Foot  Guards  of  Connecticut  were 
closely  modeled  after  those  of  the  British 
Grenadiers.  They  were  of  black  fur,  cap 
shaped,  with  a  piece  of  yellow  felt  in  front. 
On  the  side  they  were  decorated  with  a  red 
plume.  Privates  in  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
panies wore  braid-bound  hats.  The  dragoons 
wore  cap-shaped  helmets. 


There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  gowns 
worn  by  British  legal  lights  as  there  is  in  their 
wigs.  The  robes  of  a  High  Court  judge  are 
gorgeous  and  imposing.  They  are  made  of 
rich  silk  and  trimmed  with  ermine.  The  cost 
of  these  magnificent  robes  is  often  as  much 
as  £100,  though  they  can  be  bought  for  about 
£60.  Then,  too  High  Court  judges  carry,  but 
never  wear,  large  three-cornered  hats.  Judges 
who  preside  over  lower  courts  wear  much  less 
gorgeous  robes  and  do  not  carry  three-cor- 
nered hats.  A  barrister's  gown  is  made  of 
black  alpaca,  or  some  similar  material,  known 
as  "stuff"  in  the  legal  profession.  It  is  only 
when  a  barrister  has  become  a  K.  C.  that  he 
may  don  a  gown  of  silk.  For  this  reason  a 
king's  counsel  is  often  referred  to  as  a  "silk." 


The  manufacture  of  hats  in  China  is  ex- 
pected to  become  an  important  industry. 
With  the  cutting  of  the  queue  foreign  hats 
displaced  the  native  styles.  More  than  2,000,- 
000  rush  hats  are  exported  each  year  from 
Ningpo  to  the  United  States.  A  hat  of  good 
quality  is  being  made  in  Szechwan  of  palm 
leaf  fibre.  The  extensive  manufacture  of 
straw  braid  in  Shantung  will  lead  to  the 
manufacture  of  straw  hats  in  that  section. 
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THE  ALCAZAR. 


If  politics  makes  strange  bedfellows  theatre- 
going  makes  for  radically  different  seat- 
mates.  The  other  day  I  saw  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis Little  Theatre  a  playlet  which  opened 
most  dismally  and  unpromisingly  in  the  back 
room  of  a  saloon  where  two  shady  bums,  un- 
washed, unshaven,  and  hungry,  hung  over  a 
rusty  little  stove  and  execrated  the  luck.  Be- 
fore that  play — "Signs  and  Wonders,"  by 
Robert  W.  Sneddon— -was  over  there  were 
tears  in  worldly  eyes,  and  hard  hearts  were 
strangely  softened.  For  the  spirit  of  Christ 
was  made  visible,  not  merely  through  the 
bodily  presence  of  Mr.  Maitland's  gentle,  sol- 
emn, and  moving  impersonation,  but  through 
the  spirit  of  selflessness,  good-will,  and  good 
cheer  in  the  face  of  chronic  misfortune  that 
the  author  had  breathed  into  the  soul  of  that 
humble,  sick,  but  ever  cheerful  vagabond, 
"English."  It  struck  me  that  all  four  men 
— Messrs.  Maitland,  Morrison.  Miller,  and 
Yule — deeply  felt  the  message  of  the  little 
play  and  acted  it  out  with  a  sympathetic  par- 
ticipation in  its  beautiful  motive  that  lent  par- 
ticular earnestness  and  realism  to  their  acting. 
And  yet  the  play  was  not  wholly  in  the  solemn 
key,  for  the  men  conversed  in  the  rough, 
slangy  jargon  of  the  street  hobo,  and  the  au- 
thor strengthened  his  play  and  made  it  more 
simply  human  by  causing  them  to  adhere  to 
their  native  style  of  speech  as  rude  setting  to 
the  impressive  solemnity  of  the  Carpenter. 

Now  mark  the  contrast.  At  the  Alcazar 
this  week  they  have  a  farce;  a  clever,  witty, 
amusing  piece,  although  the  author  has  gone 
back  to  French  farces  for  his  inspiration, 
and  brought  upon  the  carpet  again  the  well- 
remembered  figure  of  the  chuckling  elderly 
Lothario  whose  great  aim  is  to  escape  from 
wifely  vigilance  and  gayly  consort  with  the 
cabaret  girls.  Also  the  ingenious  author,  who 
is  exceedingly  generous  with  his  material, 
has  availed  himself  of  the  scheme  so  fre- 
quently used  in  musical  comedies  in  which 
the  bedroom  motive  is  prominently  employed. 
The  author  has  of  course  evolved  a  married 
couple,  who  for  reasons  must  room  apart.  So 
of  course  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  try  to 
indicate  the  ensuing  complications.  There  is 
also  a  bathroom  and,  to  go  a  step  further,  a 
transparent  wall  enables  us  to  perceive — how- 
ever, I  will  leave  all  that  we  do  see  to  the 
imagination  of  the  ingenious  reader. 

The  company  acted  the  play  capitally ;  and, 
by  the  way,  the  author  revived  the  furniture- 
jumping  idea  and,  in  Fred's  apartment,  it 
really  seemed  as  if  everybody  on  the  scene 
took  his  or  her  turn  in  either  jumping  or 
rolling  over  various  couches  and  chests  con- 
veniently placed  for  that  purpose;  that  is  to 
say,   when  they  did  not  dive  inside   of  them. 

It  really  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  general 
company  had  been  takirfg  lessons  in  acro- 
batics. Claribel  Fontaine  was  the  star  per- 
former in   this   line  and   leaped,   rolled,    cata- 
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puked,  and  wriggled  under,  over,  and  through 
the  furniture  as  if  she  were  made  of  India 
rubber;  her  most  sensational  feat  consisting 
of  descending  into  a  room  head  first  through 
a  door-transom.  It  was  hard,  breathless  work 
that  the  company  was  doing,  but  they  did  it 
with  great  spirit  and  probably  enjoyed  it  thor- 
oughly. 

I  have  often  noticed  that  in  plays  of  vulgar 
motive — for  there  are  yards  of  vulgarity  in 
"The  Unkissed  Bride" — the  companies  playing 
them  remain,  to  a  considerable  extent,  un- 
smirched  by  the  vulgarity  they  are  conveying. 
In  a  vulgar  farce  they  are  required  to  be 
literal,  absorbed,  and  unconscious  of  the  sala- 
cious side  of  what  they  are  representing,' ex- 
cept that  at  times  they  must  seem  to  be  con- 
ventionally shocked.  In  "The  Unkissed  Bride" 
the  only  frankly  vulgar  character  is  that  of 
Uncle  John.  Dolores  the  dancer  is  thinking 
simply,  solely,  and  earnestly  in  terms  of 
money.  The  old  wife  is  taken  up  with  in- 
sisting on  how  much  worldly  perspicacity  as 
to  man's  wicked  goings-on  there  is  in  her  in- 
nocent old  noddle.  The  dainty  little  bride 
was  wondering  with  alarmed  intensity  how 
she  was  going  to  get  out  of  the  awful  boggle 
she  was  in.  So  was  the  bridegroom,  his  per- 
plexities being  intensified  by  a  continually  in- 
creasing desire  that  the  delicious  little  fake 
bride  might  be  a  real  one.     And  so  on. 

All  this  the  audience  enjoyed  hilariously. 
They  even  became  vocal  at  times,  and  there 
was  a  queer,  excited  sound  to  the  laughter 
bubbling  out  from  those  young  lips.  For,  as 
is  usual  at  the  Alcazar,  the  audience  was 
largely  youthful.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  vul- 
gar motive  is  introduced  into  farces  and  come- 
dies all  too  frequently,  although  we  have  seen 
several  perfectly  innocuous  farces  put  on  at 
the  Alcazar ;  "Not  with  My  Money,"  for  in- 
stance. But  as  long  as  audiences  respond 
with  such  extreme  enjoyment  to  the  comically 
vulgar  motive  so  long  will  it  flourish. 

There  is  much  that  is  childish  in  the 
theatre-going  public.  Here,  this  week,  we 
have  been  privileged  to  see  the  ex-holdup 
man,  Al  Jennings,  theatrically  deified  before 
the  public  gaze.  This  individual  figured  as 
the  hero  in  a  moving  picture,  and  between 
reels  came  out  on  the  stage  to  emit  a  ram- 
bling, ungrammatically  worded  discourse  in 
which  he  claimed  that  the  events  in  the 
scenario  were  true.  But  the  curious  feature 
in  the  whole  affair  was  the  simple,  heartfelt 
conviction,  both  on  Al  Jennings'  part  and  on 
that  of  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  au- 
dience, that  he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  hero,  and 
a   perfectly   creditable   one. 

In  fact,  audiences  will  swallow  eagerly  any- 
thing entertaining  that  is  set  before  them. 
And  "The  Unkissed  Bride"  is  very  entertain- 
ing. It  does  not  depend  wholly  on  athletic 
humor,  for  there  is  considerable  snap  to  the 
dialogue  of  the  first  act,  in  which  Belle  Ben- 
nett is  a  very  efficient  stenographer,  very 
serious  of  purpose,  and  dry  and  curt  in  her 
demeanor  to  inconveniently  admiring  males 
who  offer  homage.  The  little  leading  lady  is 
improving  steadily,  for  she  seems  to  be  an 
earnest  worker.  Clifford  Alexander  also  has 
made  several  steps  forward.  He  has  gained 
in  ease  and  the  ready  conveyance  of  the 
humorous  spirit.  In  a  conventional  farce 
role  Walter  Richardson  was,  as  usual,  satis- 
factory. Henry  Shumer  was  duly  unctuous 
toward  all  femininity  as  Uncle  John,  and  Ida 
Lewis  was  excellently  farcical  in  spirit  in  the 
role  of  Aunty. 

Already  Emily  Pinter  has  set  her  feet  on 
the  vampirish  pathway.  And  speaking  of  feet, 
the  young  actress  must  get  hers  out  of  their 
girly-girly  tricks.  Vampires  mustn't  be  girly- 
girly.  Claribel  Fontaine  does  extra  good 
work  in  the  depiction  of  a  freak  maid,  and 
the  two  or  three  other  roles  were  satisfactorily 
filled.  So  the  Alcazar  is  in  for  a  week  of  wild 
hilarity. 


CARLE  AT  THE  COLUMBIA. 

"Furs  and  Frills"  is  the  name  of  the  piece 
but  on  the  night  sign  they  have,  in  electrically 
luminous  letters,  the  single  word  "Carle." 
It  is  sufficient,  for  a  real  comedian  is  a  gift 
of  God  and  can  gild  even  a  poor  show.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  "Furs  and  Frills" 
is  up  to  the  usual  mark  and  is  possessed  of 
the  usual  attractions ;  besides  the  outstanding 
fact  of  a  first-class  comedian,  there  are 
lively  music,  kicking  girls,  and  plenty  of  them. 
and  that  latest  contribution  to  the  charms 
of  musical  comedy,  a  sequential  plot.  It  is 
no  great  shakes  as  a  plot,  but  it  will  pass. 
Plots  in  musical  comedy  are  only  pegs  any- 
way; pegs  for  jokes  and  pegs  for  girls. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  musical- 
comedy  girl-selectors  choose  their  chorus  girls 
— according  to  their  own  bias,  perhaps — for 
four  separate  points :  legs,  voices,  faces,  and 
necks  and  arms.  Long-skirted  musical  com- 
edy does  away  with  the  necessity  for  perfect 
legs.  Voices,  real  singing  voices,  are  a  costly 
luxury.  Faces  can  be  made  up.  But  necks 
and  arms  are  so  startlingly  uncovered  that 
they  must  be  the  real  thing.  The  girl  im- 
presario of  "Furls  and  Frills"  chose  these 
girls  in  particular  for  their  necks  and  arms. 
In  that  -espect  they  are  a  very  fine  collection. 


In  respect   to  beauty  of  countenance — h'm — 
well,  they  will  pass.     But  nobody's  raving. 

The  principals,  or  at  least  two  of  them, 
match  up  or  rather  lead  off  the  girls  in  neck- 
and-arm  beauty,  Clara  Palmer  being  especially 
strong  on  figure.  Also  she  is  the  smartest 
dresser  of  the  company.  Martha  Craver  is 
pleasing  generally,  and  both  these  ladies  have 
attractive  countenances  and  sing  fairly  well 
As  for  the  chorus  girls,  they  scream  con- 
certedly,  unanimously,  and  ear-piercingly. 

The  plot  centres  about  a  five-thousand-dollar 
Russian  sable  coat  which  plays  hide-and-seek 
with  various  claimants  like  a  Sardou  scrap 
of  paper.  A  piece  With  this  title  is  supposed 
to  be  gorgeously  mounted,  and  the  costumes 
in  the  second  act  do  look  fresh  and  new ;  not 
however,  particularly  expensive.  However, 
the  times  are  hard,  and  nobody  takes  excep- 
tion. We  even  forgive  several  shades  of  shop- 
wornness  in  the  first-act  costumes. 

For,  after  all,  there's  Richard  Carle,  the 
comedian  who  never  strains  for  his  effects. 
Fortunately,  he  has  very  good  lines,  with 
plenty  of  coy  pleasantries  that  lend  themselves 
advantageously  to  his  casual  air  of  just  sud- 
denly producing  an  extempore  joke.  His  is 
the  real  art  of  the  light  bouffe  comedian ;  an 
art  that  consists  in  making  the  listener  all 
but  believe  that  the  amusing  things  that  are 
being  said  are  born  of  the  moment.  Thank- 
goodness  that  we  are  working  away,  these 
times,  from  the  comedian  in  grotesque  make- 
up, with  an  infinitesimal  hat  perched  at  an 
absurd  angle  on  one  side  of  his  head.  It  is 
very'  agreeable  to  have  a  comedian  look  like 
a  normal  human  being,  and  to  propound  ex- 
cellent jokes  that  do  not  go  off  like  pistol 
shots.  Richard  Carle  as  he  appears  on  the 
stage  looks  like  any  well-bred  professional 
man  of  the  world ;  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  busi- 
ness man. 

There  is  another  comedian  in  the  company 
who  has  good  methods  and  makes  his  points 
without  ramming  them  in.  This  is  Milt  Daw- 
son, wh'j  .is  Jones,  the  assistant,  keeps  a  little 
lambent  flame  of  humor  burning  with  every- 
thing he  says. 

Hattye — oh  Hattye.  that  is  an  awful  strain ! 
— Fox  is  a  nice  little  stenographer,  and  in 
spite  of  an  indubitable  tendency  to  plumpness, 
quite  a  spry  dancer.  George  Bogues  and  Jay 
Elwood  also  fill  their  roles  satisfactorily.  If 
the  girls  didn't  scream  so  the  lively,  tuneful 
music  would  be  very  enjoyable.  However,  the 
violinists  give  us  some  surcease  from  their 
shrill  notes.  There  are  sixteen  or  eighteen 
musical  numbers,  but  somehow  the  music 
seems  only  a  noisy  background  to  the  humor 
ous  element,  and  to  the  action. 


AN  URGENT  NEED. 

Come,  come,  you  men.  it  is  time  that  yon 
hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  women  in  the 
kitchen.  You  have  been  claiming  that  men 
are  more  capable  than  women,  and  that  when 
they  invade  women's  province,  say  in  dress- 
making or  cooking,  they  beat  her  at  her  own 
game.     Quite  true. 

Well,  since  the  disappearance  of  Bridget 
and  Gretchen,  woman  is  having  too  much  oi 
the  game.  Life  is  becoming  a  vast  perspective 
of  saucepans  and  dishwater,  and  in  spite  of 
the  immense  improvement  in  the  preparation 
of  commercially  prepared  foodstuffs,  in  spite 
of  numerous  domestic  labor-saving  devices, 
American  womankind  is  feeling  the  prick  of 
what  seems  to  her  something  like  domestic 
slavery.  True,  some  of  these  women,  hitherto 
almost  unacquainted  with  their  kitchens,  have 
discovered  that  they  like  to  cook.  But  they 
do  not  enjoy  washing  black  loam,  however  fine 
and  fertile,  off  potatoes  and  vegetables.  They 
do  not  enjoy  washing  up  the  mess  afterwards, 
and  they  object  to  spending  so  many  hours  in 
the  kitchen  as  is  necessitated  by  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  good  meal. 

Well,  what's  to  be  done  ?  For  the  servant 
class  has  disappeared,  except  for  the  service 
of  the  wealthy.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few 
exceptions,  instances  of  old  standby's  who 
don't  like  change  and  stick  to  their  job.  But 
when  prices  went  up  a  vast  number  of  house- 
wives were  obliged  to  part  with  their  treas- 
ures and,  if  they  were  good  sports,  to  -wish 
them  good  luck  like  Christians.  For  the 
servant  class,  like  every  other,  is  perfectly 
justified  in  taking  advantage  of  changed  con 
ditions. 

Only  something  has  to  be  done  for  their  de- 
serted mistresses.  For  this  is  ingenious 
America,  in  which  whenever  a  want  arises 
some  inventor  or  designer  meets  it.  And  this 
is  the  want :  we  wish  to  have  our  dinners 
come  daily  to  our  own  doors,  so  that  we 
may  sit  en  famille  in  our  own  dining-rooms 
and  consume  the  principal  and  most  sociable 
repast  of  the  day  in   family  privacy. 

Now  rumors  have  reached  us  that  this  is 
possible  in  the  East ;  that  a  business  enterprise 
has  started  up  as  a  result  of  which  motor 
trucks  fitted  out  with  large  thermal  vessels 
travel  over  the  city  taking  to  householders 
either  what  they  order  or  giving  them  their 
choice  of  a  varied  dinner  bill  of  fare.  Also 
we  hear  talk  of  community  or  neighborhood 
kitchens.  These,  however,  do  not  sound  so 
practicable  as  the  migratory'  dinners. 


San  Francisco  is  a  cafe-patronizing  city,  I 
and  any  number  of  housewives  go  down  daily  , 
these  times  and  thoughtfully  lay  in  a  good 
meal  at  noontime  at  some  favorite  restau- 
rant, having  carefully  instructed  their  hus- 
bands to  do  likewise.  But,  of  course,  thai 
means  no  dinner  at  night;  a  cold  refection,  a 
light,  labor-economizing  and  undinnerish  re- 
past taking  its  place. 

But  oh,  Mr.  American,  we  want  our  dinners, 
lots  of  us,  any  quantities  of  us,  at  home. 
And  don't  you  know  that  there  are  thousands 
of  people  living  in  apartments  who  would 
patronize  your  migratory  dinners?  Thousands 
of  professional  and  business  women,  and  men, 
too,  still  unmarried,  who  have  expended  theii 
vitality  in  their  daily  wage-earning  task  and 
want  a  dinner  at  home  that  somebody  else  has 
cooked ;  not  necessarily  an  elaborate  dinner, 
but  a  good  one. 

And  then,  besides,  there  are  the  weary 
mothers  of  young  children.  Taking  care  of 
two  or  three  babies,  nursing  them  when  they 
are  sick,  bathing,  dressing,  spanking,  and 
I  amusing  them,  is  one  woman's  task.  These 
mothers,  also,   would  be  among  your  patrons. 

Probably  the  day  of  the  house  servant  is 
almost  gone.  In  future  we  will  probably  hire 
our  work  out  by  the  hour.  So  having  dinners 
at  home  doesn't  mean  that  we  must  neces- 
sarily resign  ourselves  to  washing  the  dishes. 
A  large  and  growing  number  of  women  go 
out  daily,  doing  up  such  of  the  heavier  house- 
work as  the  housewife  is  disinclined  to  per- 
form. 

So,  Mr.  American,  do  buckle  down  to  the 
job.  This  is  a  pretty  big  city,  and  it  is  fairly 
crammed  with  apartment  houses.  You're  sure 
to  be  supported  in  your  enterprise,  so  for 
heaven's  sake  get  a  move  on. 

Help!     Help! 

Josephine  R\rt  Phelps. 


The  cost  of  British  elections  has  been  re- 
duced in  various  ways  by  recent  changes  in 
the  franchise  laws.  Under  the  new  statutes 
not  only  has  a  candidate  the  right  of  free 
postage,  but  the  state  bears  the  polling  of- 
ficers' expenses,  and  limits  the  maximum 
charges  payable  by  aspirants  for  parliamentary 
honors.  Although  constituencies  are  so  much 
increased  in  size — nearly  doubled  in  many  in- 
stances— the  amount  which  a  candidate  is  now 
permitted  to  spend  is  far  less  than  it  was 
under  the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Expenses  Act 
of  1883.  Taking  an  average  county  constit- 
uency of  20,000  electors,  the  sum  is  now 
$2915.  as  against  $8950   formerly. 


Experiments  in  adapting  Hawaiian  sugar 
cane  to  Philippine  conditions  begun  in  1910 
are  pronounced  successful  and  hereafter  in 
addition  to  Philippine  varieties  six  kinds  of 
Hawaiian  cane  will  be  grown.  Some  of  the 
new  varieties  have  grown  to  a  height  of 
twelve  feet,  and  the  sugar  content  is  reported, 
in  some  cases  to  be  90  per  cent.  In  some  in- 
stances the  sugar  yield  of  the  imported  cane 
is  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  native. 


Itieneal 
Test 

— of  gasoline  is  in  its 
boiling  points.  In  "Red 
Crown"  they  form  a 
continuous,  uniform 
chain, —  giving  easy 
starting,  quick  accel- 
eration, power  and 
mileage.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


Jfie  Gasoline 
vfQuatit? 


March  22,  1919. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Alcazar  Theatre. 
"Yes  or  No,"  a  gripping  humanity  play, 
which  has  drawn  capacity  crowds  for  three 
months  at  the  Morosco  Theatre,  Los  Angeles, 
will  have  its  first  San  Francisco  production 
next  Sunday  afternoon  by  the  New  Alcazar 
Company,  reinforced  by  important  special  en- 
gagements. The  story,  as  indicated  in  a  curi- 
ous prologue,  is  that  of  two  women — "one 
born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  her  mouth,  who 
on  a  certain  evening  came  idly  down  to  her 
drawing-room;  the  other,  desperately  poor, 
who  was  tending  her  sick  baby  in  a  tene- 
ment." "Yes  or  No"  has  been  acclaimed 
absolutely  different  from  anything  hitherto 
disclosed.  It  is  human  drama.  Traditional 
lines  of  business  have  been  thrown  aside  in 
casting  this  play  to  its  best  general  advan- 
tage. Belle  Bennett,  Walter  P.  Richardson, 
and  the  other  established  Alcazar  favorites 
are  assisted  by  specially  engaged  players,  in- 
cluding J.  Morris  Foster,  Dorothy  Wetmore, 
and  Peggy  Dale  Whiff  en,  who  has  supported 
Margaret  Anglin,  Henry  Miller,  and  her 
mother,  the  veteran  and  well-beloved  Mrs. 
Thomas   Whiffen. 


The  Casino. 
The  sparkling  Fanchon  and  Marco  Revue 
and  Frolic,  "Let's  Go,"  remains  at  the  Casino 
this  week.  Jack  Wilson,  celebrated  Winter 
Garden  star,  keeps  the  comedy  keen  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  Fanchon  and  Marco  in 
delightful  dancing  are  participants  in  the 
headline  honors,  while  their  supporting  in- 
strumentalists, "the  seven  jazz  kings,"  live 
well  up  to  their  title.  Lillian  Boardman  and 
Dave  Lerner  are  important  factors  in  the  en- 
tertainment, while  "the  forty  beautiful  girls" 
sustain  their  description  with  delightful  ac- 
curacy. Costumes,  scenery,  and  settings  are 
in  the  highest  degree  lavish  and  the  directing 
and  staging  of  the  show  reflect  credit  on 
Jack  Wilson,  while  Paul  Ash  directs  the  big 
orchestra. 


The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  an- 
other great  new  show,  in  which  there  will  be 
only  one  holdover. 

Theodore  Kosloff  is  recognized  now  as  the 
master  of  the  art  of  Russian  dancing  in 
America.  With  his  act  he  carries  not  only  a 
number  oi  premiere  danseuses,  but  a  minia- 
ture ballet  and  his  own  orchestra,  and  for 
each  dance  he  has  fitting  costumes  and  elabo- 
rate scenery.  The  series  of  dances  given  em- 
brace ensembles,  solos,  duets,  and  the  like,  in 
ever  varying  recurrence,  each  different,  and 
each  with  its  special  music  and  accessories 
typifies  the  dance  in  period  as  well  as  in 
action. 


Yersin  French  Studio 

521  Shreve  Building 

FRENCH   PRONUNCIATION 

Guaranteed  in  IS  Lessons  by  the 
YERSIN  PHONO-RHYTHMIC 

METHOD. 

Classes — limited  to  five  members  — 

held  daily  for  Phonetics,  Grammar 

and  Construction;  Elementary  and 

Advanced  Conversation. 

Residence  Phone,  Kearny  298 
Studio  Phone,  Sutter  6968 


A  L  D  A 

The    Metropolitan's    Great    Soprano,    and 

MISS  ERIN  BALLARD 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE,  Next  2  Sundays 

At  2:30  p.  m. 
OAKLAND,    MARCH   25TH 
STANFORD,    MARCH    27TH 
Ticket    sale    at    box-offices,    Kohler    &    Chase 
and    Sherman  &    Clay. 

Local    direction    FRANK   \V.    HEALY 
Coming— LEGINSKA,    Pianist 


SVMphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

ALFRED  HERTZ CONDUCTOR. 

LAST  "POP"  CONCERT 

CURRAN  THEATRE,  Sraday  Aft.,  March  23,  al  2:30  Sharp 

Programme — "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
Xicolai;  "Water  Colors,"  U.  Marcelli;  Lyric 
Suite,  Op.  54,  Grieg;  "Love  Dream,"  Liszt; 
"Serenade,"  Saint-Saens;  "Erotic,"  Grieg; 
"Minuetto,"  Boccheriiii ;  Toreadore  and  Anda- 
louse,"    Rubinstein;    overture,    "William    Tell." 

Prices — 25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  from  10  a.  m.  daily;  at 
theatre  on  concert  days  only. 

Next— LAST  PAIR  SYMPHONIES,  March 
28-30. 


Flanagan  and  Edwards  will  appear  in  a 
clever  and  amusing  skit  entitled  "Off  and  On," 
in  which  they  give  an  idea  in  song,  dance, 
and  dialogue  of  a  vaudeville   team   rehearsal. 

George  Rockwell  and  Al  Fox  describe 
themselves  as  "Two  Noble  Nuts"  navigating 
the  ocean  of  nonsense.  In  street  clothes  and 
without  make-up  of  any  kind  they  dash  upon 
the  stage  and  immediately  launch  into  an 
avalanche  of  the  most  ridiculous  nonsense  de- 
void of  any  reason  whatever. 

William  de  Marest  and  Estelle  Collette  label 
their  brand  of  amusement  "A  Mirthful  Rhap- 
sody of  Vaudeville  Tid  Bits,"  and  further  ex- 
plain that  it  is  trifling  talk,  fancy  fiddling,  and 
a  careless  'cello. 

Virginia  Lewis  and  Mary  White,  who  intro- 
duce themselves  as  "Just  Two  Girls  Trying 
to  Get  Along,"  sing,  dance,  and  patter. 

Paul  and  Mae  Nolan  contribute  an  original 
juggling  act  which  is  enlivened  by  touches  oi 
genuine   comedy. 

Kate  and  Wiley  call  their  performance  "A 
Harmony  of  Grace,  Strength,  and  Dexterity.' 
They  execute  a  routine  that  runs  from  posing 
to  the  most  difficult  athletic  requirements  and 
feats  on  the  wire. 

The  remaining  act  in  this  fascinating  bill 
will  be  the  miniature  musical  comedy,  "The 
Four  Husbands,"  with  Jack  Boyle,  Kitty 
Bryan  and  company  of  twenty. 


Curran  Theatre. 

Theatrical  engagements  of  more  than  two 
weeks  are  rarely  played  by  visiting  companies, 
but  in  the  case  of  "The  Man  Who  Came 
Back,"  William  A.  Brady's  tremendous  success 
at  the  Curran  Theatre,  the  announcement  that 
this  play  will  remain  here  for  two  more  weeks, 
starting  Sunday  night,  March  23d,  will  be 
welcome  to  those  who  have  so  far  been  un 
able  to  procure  seats. 

Few  plays  seen  in  this  city  in  recent  seasons 
possess  so  wide  and  diversified  an  appeal  to 
all  classes  of  theatre-goers  as  does  this  red- 
blooded  story  of  the  modern  prodigal  and  the 
girl  who  finally  awakens  him  to  a  realization 
of  his  weakness  that  has  led  him  to  the  brink 
of  hell  and  stirs  in  him  the  realization  that 
he  can  "come  back"  to  his  heritage  with  honor 
and  without  shame. 

This  engagement  positively  ends  Saturday 
night,  April  5th,  and  Kolb  and  Dill  imme 
diately  follow  for  a  return  engagement. 


San  Francisco  Svmphony  Orchestra. 

The  1918-19  season  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
last  "Pop"  concert  being  scheduled  for  nexl 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Curran  Theatre. 

An  interesting  novelty  will  be  the  first 
presentation  anywhere  of  four  symphonic 
sketches  termed  "Water  Colors,"  by  Ulderico 
Marcelli,  well-known  resident  composer  and 
musician,  who  for  some  time  played  viola 
with  the  symphony  orchestra. 

The  four  unrelated  numbers  of  this  suite 
are  called  "Little  Shepherdesses'  Love 
Dream,"  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Village," 
"The  Moonlight  Night,"  and  "The  Burning 
Arrow  Dance."  In  each  number  the  com- 
poser has  sought  to  establish  a  mood  inde- 
pendent  of  the   other   sketches. 

Delightful  numbers  are  Grieg's  Lyric  Suite, 
op.  54;  Liszt's  "Love  Dream,"  based  on  the 
well-known  piano  piece,  and  "Toreadore  and 
Andalouse,"  from  Anton  Rubinstein's  "Bal 
Costume,"  a  ballet  concerned  with  dances  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Three  dainty  numbers  for  strings  will  be 
grouped,  consisting  of  Saint-Saens'  "Sere- 
nade," Grieg's  "Erotic,"  and  Boccherini's 
"Minuetto." 

The  programme  will  be  opened  by  Nicolai's 
"Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  overture  and 
terminated  by  another  perennial  favorite,  the 
overture  to   "William  Tell." 

The  last  pair  of  symphonies  of  the  season 
will  be  performed  on  Friday  and  Sunday 
afternoons,  March  28th  and  30th,  in  the  Cur- 
ran. The  programme  will  consist  of  Bee- 
thoven's magnificent  "Eroica"  symphony, 
Cesar  Franck's  tremendously  dramatic  sym- 
phonic poem,  "Le  Chasseur  Maudit,"  and  the 
overture  to   Berlioz'  "Benvenuto   Cellini." 

Tickets  for  all  the  calendared  events  are 
now  to  be  had  at  the  symphony  box-office  al 
Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Vilhjalmur  Stefansson. 

To  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  who  is  to  lec- 
ture _at  the  Savoy  Theatre  next  Monday 
evening,  March  24th,  falls  the  honor  of 
having  written  the  final  chapter  in  the  world's 
history  of  discoveries.  After  five  years  of  in- 
cessant labor  in  the  polar  regions  he  has 
found  the  long-sought  Arctic  Continent,  and 
has  filled  the  last  blank  space  on  the  map  of 
the   world. 

This  Arctic  Continent  lies  north  of  the 
Mackenzie  River  and  west  of  Prince  Patrick 
Island  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  is  approximately 
one  million  square  miles  in  area,  and  is 
thought  to   contain   valuable   mineral  deposits. 

Stefansson  set  out  for  his  search  in  1914, 
and  for  a  year  and  a  half  was  lost  to  civiliza- 
tion. In  September,  1915  he  returned  from 
beyond    the    great    ice    barrier    crowned    with 


the   glory   of  having   discovered   the   only   re- 
maining piece  of  unknown  land. 

Stefansson  will  tell  the  story  of  his  adven- 
tures on  Monday  evening,  and  will  also  show 
a  number  of  stereopticon  views.  He  will  be 
introduced  by  President  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur 
of  Stanford  University,  who  is  to  preside  at 
the  event.  Stefansson's  local  engagement  is 
under  the  management  of  Paul  Elder.  He 
will  also  lecture  in  Oakland  at  the  Audi- 
torium Theatre  on  Thursday,  March  27th,  and 
at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on  March  28th. 
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CURRENT  VERSE. 


White  Megic. 
Blind    folk   see   the   fairies, 

Oh,  better  far  than  we, 
Who  miss  the  shining  of  their  wings 
Because  our  eyes  are  filled  with  things 

We   do    not    wish    to   see. 
They  need   not   seek  enchantment 

From  solemn  printed  books. 
For  all  about  them  as  they  go 
The    fairies   flutter   to    and    fro 

With    smiling,    friendly  looks. 

Deaf    folk    hear   the    fairies, 

However  soft  their  song; 
'Tis  we  who  love  the  honew  sound 
Amid    the    clamor    all    around 

That  beats  the  whole  day  long. 
But    they    with    gentle    faces 

Sit  quietly  apart; 
What    room    have    they    for    sorrowing 
While    fairy    minstrels    sit    and    sing 

Close    to    their    listening    heart? 

— R.    F.,    in    London    Punch. 


The     Comforters. 
When    I    crept    over    the    hill,    broken    with    tears, 
When   I    crouched    down    on  the  grass,   dumb  in 
despair, 
I    heard  the   soft  croon   of   the   wind  bend  to    my 
ears 
I    felt   the    light    kiss   of   the    wind   touching  my 
hair. 

When  1  stood  aione  on  the  height  my  sorrow  did 
speak, 
As  I  went  down  the  hill  I  cried  and  I  cried, 
The    soft    little    hands    of    the    rain    stroking    my 
cheek, 
The    kind    little    feet    of    the    rain    ran    by    my 
*        side. 

When  I  went  to  thy  grave,  broken  with  tears, 
When    I  crouched    down   in    the  grass,   dumb    in 


I   heard  the   sweet  croon  of  the  wind  soft  in  my 
ears, 
I    felt   the   kind    lips    of   the    wind    touching   my 
hair. 

When     I    stood     lone    by    thy    cross    sorrow     did 
speak. 
When  I  went  down  the  long  hill  I  cried  and  1 
cried. 
The    soft    little    hands    of    the    rain    stroked    my 
pale  cheek, 
The    kind    little    feet    of    the    rain    ran    by    my 
side. 
— From  "The  Sad  Years,"  by  Dora  Sigerson. 


The  LittJe  Houses. 
We    have    builded    many    things,    fashioned    many 
wonders, 
Scythe    and    plow    and    saddle-tree    and    hunting- 
knife    and    spear; 
We    have  wrought    for   beauty    and    for    glory    and 
for    pleasure, 
And    have   builded    little    houses    for   the  women 
we    love    dear. 
All    along  the   highway  there  are    little   houses, 

Pleasant  in  the  sunlight,  peaceful  in  the  rain; 
You    may    see    the"    folk    go    forth    early    in    the 
morning, 
And  at  dusk  returning  home  along  the  lane. 

We    have    fashioned    Zeppelins    and    bayonets    and 
cannon, 
Launched  our  dreadnoughts  on  the  sea,  a  terror 
to    the    deep ; 
Yet    be    God    our    witness,    we    have    also    builded 
houses — 
Little   peaceful   houses  where    the   little   children 
sleep. 
Some    are    set    in   gardens,    lawns    and    trees    about 
them, 
Some  are  crowded,  wall   to  wall,  along  the  city 
street; 
But    in    town    and    country    God    has    blessed    the 
little   houses 
With    the    laughing    eyes    of    women    and    with 
children's    romping    feet. 

We     have    molded     for    ourselves    telegraphs    and 
tunnels, 
Builded  bridge  and  barrack-room,   derrick,  dock, 
and    gUn; 
But    for    love    of    women    we    have,  builded    Httle 
houses. 
Pleasant    in    the    shadows    and    peaceful    in    the 
sun. 
All   the    wide    world    over    there   are    little    houses, 

Silent    in   the  starlight,   shining  in   the  dew; 
There    with    children's     laughter     and    the    loving 
hearts    of   women 
God,  the  mighty  Builder,  builds  the  world  anew. 
— Victor  Starbuck,   in  Century   Magazine. 

_ — ««»  ■  ■ 

What  with  the  Channel  tunnel,  the  proposed 
twenty-two-mile  bridge  from  Folkestone  to 
Cape  Gris  Nez,  not  to  mention  the  tunnel  to 
Ireland,  there  are  some  big  schemes  ahead, 
if  they  all  materialize.  But  a  still  bigger,  it 
would  seem,  is  the  latest  American  project  for 
a  line  of  huge  pipes  beneath  the  Atlantic  for 
the  transport  of  oil  from  the  American  oil 
fields  direct  to  Europe  (says  London  An- 
swers). This,  of  course,  would  be  by  far  the 
longest  pipeline  in  the  world.     America  has  a 
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32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


number  of  oil  pipelines  which  convey  the  pe- 
troleum from  the  wells  to  the  coast  and  direct 
into  the  tankers.  But  the  longest  pipeline  in 
Europe  for  the  conveyance  of  mineral  oil  is 
the  one  which  connects  the  now  war-famous 
town  of  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  with 
Batoum  on  the  Black  Sea,  both  of  which  towns 
are  now  under  Allied  control.  This  pipeline 
was  completed  just  before  the  war  and  will 
now  be  fully  restored  to  working  order.  It  is 
550  miles  in  length  and  has  a  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  400   million   gallons  a  year. 


ALCAZAR 

The  Theatre  of  Novelties 
This  Week-"THE  UN  KISS  ED  BRIDE" 

A    Whirlwind    Farcical    Frivolity 
Week  Commencing    Next  Sunday,  March  23d 

The  New  Alcazar  Company 

Belle  Bennett-  Walter  P.Richardson 

And  a  Largely  Augmented  Cast 
.  In  the  Most  Novel  Drama  on  the  Stage 

"YES  OR  NO" 

Gripping  humanity  play — Runs  the  emotional 
gamut  from  comedy  to  tragedy — Two  distinct 
groups  of  vivid  character  types — Surprising 
theme,  effects  and  treatment — A  sensation  in 
New  York — Three  capacity  months  at  the  Mo- 
rosco, Los  Angeles — First  time  here — It  appeals 

to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  people. 
Every  night  prices,  25c,   50c,  75c,  SI 

Matinees  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat,  25c,  50c,  75c 


A    S    I 

Ellis  Street — at  Mason 
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TONIGHT    AND    ALL    WEEK 
FANCHON-MARCO    REVUE 

LET  S  GO! 

Featuring  JACK  WILSON 

LILLIAN     BOARDMAN,     DAVE     LERNER 

and   Forty  of  the  Most  Beautiful   Girls  in  the 

World 

Good  Seats,   50c  and  75c 

BEST  SEATS,  ONE  DOLLAR 

Evenings,  8:15.     Mats.  Sun.,  Sat.,  Wed. 

Wednesday    Matinees,    All    Seats,    50c 

Seats  Now  on   Sale  at  Box-Office 


O 


RPHFTIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IXrnLUlH  Belma  Slocklra  ud  Pomll 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

Another  Wonderful  New  Bill 

THEODORE  KOSLOFF  AND  HIS  RUS- 
SIAN BALLET;  FLANAGAN  and  ED- 
WARDS in  "Off  and  On":  ROCKWELL  and 
FOX,  "Two  Noble  Nuts:  DE  MAREST  and 
COLETTE  in  "Vaudeville  Tit  Bits";  VIR- 
GINIA LEWIS  and  MARY  WHITE.  "Just 
Two  Girls  Trying  to  Get  Along";  NOLAN  and 
NOLAN,  "Jesting  Jugglers";  KATE  and 
WILEY.  Grace,  Strength  and  Dexterity; 
HE\RST  WEEKLY;  the  Miniature  Musical 
Comedy,  "THE  FOUR  HUSBANDS,"  with 
Tack  Boyle,    Kitty   Bryan   and  Company  of  20. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  2Sc,  50c,  75c.  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone— Douglas    70. 


LEADING  

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.         Phone  Sntter  2460 


pURRAN 

Vs»*    Ellis  and  Marke 


Last    Two    Weeks    Starts   Sun.    eve.,    March   23 

William  A.  Brady  presents  the  red-blooded 

Drama 

"The  Man  Who  Came  Back" 

By   Jules    Eckert    Goodman 

Based    on  the   story    by   John    Fleming    Wilson 

Nights  and   Sat.   mat.,   50c  to   $1.50 

BEST    SEATS    $1.00  WED.    MAT. 


Coming  Back,  Sunday,  April  7— KOLB  AND 
DILL.  
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Sines  it  appears  that  everything  else  is  to 
pass  under  the  spell  of  the  efficiency  expert 
it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
marriageable  girl  can  escape.  If  there  are 
processes  of  education  that  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  efficient  bookkeepers  or  tax  col- 
lectors or  stenographers,  why  should  we  not, 
by  similar  and  appropriate  methods,  produce 
efficient  wives?  There  are  people  who  talk- 
in  that  way.  Actually  there  are.  We  have 
heard  them.  We  have  read  their  repulsive 
literature.  They  exist;  although  their  career 
on  earth  would  be  brief  and  strenuous  if  we 
had  our  way  with  them. 

There  is  actually  a  school  for  the  produc- 
tion of  efficient  wives,  and  young  men  in 
search  of  wives  are  advised  to  demand  its 
diploma-  The  course  includes  plumbing  and 
sanitation — fancy  marrying  a  woman  who  un- 
derstood plumbing— marketing  and  catering, 
comparative  costs  and  nutritive  values. 
There  is  also  the  study  of  fuels  and  budget- 
making,  nurseries  and  settlements. 

Now  these  amazing  and  amusing  people 
make  a  fundamental  mistake.  They  fail  to 
understand  that  marriage  is  governed  by  laws 
entirely  different  from  all  other  laws.  Mar- 
riage is  the  only  human  institution  that  must 
be  guided  wholly  by  impulse,  and  that  is 
inevitably  wrecked  by  intelligence  and  calcu- 
lation. Why,  we  should  none  of  us  be  mar- 
ried at  all  if  we  were  to  use  our  intelli- 
gences. The  marriage  of  intelligence  at  the 
very  best  leads  straight  to  the  divorce  court. 
Nature  knows  this  well  enough,  and  so  she 
enacts  that  the  successful  marriage,  the  happy 
marriage,  shall  result  from  the  irrational  pro- 
cess of  falling  in  love.  The  moment  you  im- 
port reason  into  the  business  you  have  in- 
vited shipwreck  and  you  will  surely  get  it 
It  is  the  marriage  of  imprudence  that  turns 
out  well,  the  marriage  that  flies  straight  in 
the  face  of  intelligence,  that  defies  reason  and 
mocks  at  circumspection.  Impulse  here  is  the 
only  guide  that  knows  the  road.  Judgment 
and  intelligence  lead  us  straight  to  the  rocks 
and  to   shipwTeck. 

Once  more,  fancy  marrying  a  girl  who  had 
learned  plumbing  in  order  to  be  an  efficient 
wife.  It  would  be  a  horrid  discovery  thai 
the  girl  of  your  heart  was  efficient  in  food 
values  and  that  she  was  weighing  and  meas 
uring  the  proteids  and  starches  and  such  like 
unpalatable  things.  But  plumbing!  Heaven 
forbid.  If  we  had  our  time  over  again  and 
with  the  wisdom  acquired  by  hoary  antiquity 
we  should  go  on  our  tranquil  way  until  we 
happened  to  fall  in  love  and  then  we  should 
marry  the  girl  forthwith — assuming  her  im- 
probable assent — absolutely  indifferent  to  her 
efficiency  in  plumbing  or  her  familiarity  with 
food  values.  And  we  should  advise  all  young 
men  to  do  the  same.     Plumbing  indeed ! 


gence  run  mad,  or  rather  madder  than  all 
marriages  of  intelligence,  as  opposed  to  im- 
pulse, must  necessarily  be.  They  are  great 
people  for  statistics,  these  eugenisu,  and  if  w« 
have  one  guiding  principle  in  life  it  is  never 
to  believe  statistics. 

For  example,  the  authors  tell  us  that  they 
inquired  of  seventy-five  couples  taken  at  ran- 
dom where  they  first  met,  and  thirty-two  re- 
plied in  church.  What  piously  untruthful 
people.  Thirty-two  out  of  seventy-five  people 
taken  at  random  do  not  go  to  cnurch,  unless 
they  were  taken  at  random  in  a  country  vil- 
lage. And  this,  say  the  authors,  leads  them 
to  a  condemnation  of  "celibate  communities" 
like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Churches,  it  seems,  are  "bisexual"  institu- 
tions, but  we  can  not  quite  see  how  courting 
can  go  on  in  church,  although  we  must  ad- 
mit that  our  observation  in  this  respect  has 
been  very  limited.  Why  not  merge  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  ?  ask  the  authors 
Why  not  have  a  grand  "bisexual"  carnival 
so  that  the  pious  young  men  might  have  a 
chance  to  marry  the  pious  young  women  and 
so  produce  pious  and  eugenic  children?  Per- 
sonally we  should  think  it  would  be  better  for 
the  elect  to  marry  the  unregenerate,  the  godly 
to  mate  with  the  ungodly,  so  as  to  leaven  the 
mass,  so  to  speak.  But  then  we  know  little 
of   such   matters. 

College  graduates,  it  seems,  do  not  marrj 
so  early  or  so  often  as  they  should.  There 
you  have  it-  Education  is  the  enemy  of 
hymen.  So  is  intelligence.  These  young 
people  hesitate  and  they  are  lost.  They  have 
been  taught  to  look  before  they  leap,  and  if 
you  do  that,  so  far  as  marriage  is  concerned, 
you  will  never  leap  at  all.  They  have  lost 
the  power  of  impulse.  They  have  been  taught 
to  rely  upon  reason,  and  marriage  is  essen- 
tially irrational.     At  least  it  ought  to  be. 


DOW'S  PATENT  SERMONS. 
A  New  York  Sunday  Newspaper  ot  Last  Century. 


And    this    reminds    us    of    a    new    book    on 
eugenics  which  means  the  marriage  of  intelli- 
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Buying 
NOW! 


Stocks  are  growing  less 

day  by  day — prices 

higher,  too. 


Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co. 

Grocers — 242  Sutter  Street 


Mr.  James  Gibbons  Huneker,  writing  on 
"The  Artistic  Temperament"  in  the  New 
York  Times,  reminds  us  that  during  a  certain 
London  silly  season  some  enterprising  im- 
becile posed  this  query:  Can  a  woman  on 
the  boards  remain  virtuous?  This  absurd 
question  set  Great  Britain  buzzing.  "His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  answered,  and  every 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  rushed  into  type  to 
record  their  precious  opinions.  The  the- 
atrical profession  rose  as  a  single  woman. 
Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mary  Anderson  were  held 
up  as  shining  patterns,  which  they  are.  But 
there  were  many  skeptics.  George  Moore's 
"Mummer  Worship"  was  hurled  at  the  camp 
of  the  optimists.  Rachel,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
and  Duse  were  adduced  by  the  pessimists 
Finally  it  occurred  to  the  one  intelligent  per- 
son in  all  London  to  interview  George  Ber- 
nard  Shaw. 

"Mr.  Shaw,  do  you  think  a  woman  can  be 
virtuous  in  the  theatre?" 

"Why  should  she  be?"  asked  Mr.  Shaw. 


A  letter  signed  "A  'Servant'  in  Holy  Or- 
ders" in  a  London  daily  points  out  that  an 
elastic  income  does  much  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  the  domestic  question  by  having 
sen-ants  to  wait  upon  servants — thus  making 
for  happiness  (says  J.  B.  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post).  The  letter  goes  on  to  say: 
"But  there  is  another  class  of  house  in  which 
the  servants  are  also  happy.  One  can  see  why 
the  moment  one  of  them  answers  the  door, 
as  probably  her  hands  and  her  apron  pro- 
claim the  truth.  The  mistress  simply  doesn't 
mind  dirt  at  all.  One  is  shown  into  a  room 
coated  with  dust,  and  a  glimpse  into  rooms 
not  frequented  by  visitors  tells  the  same  tale." 

This  touches  a  tender  point  with  many  a 
careful  housewife.  It  is  only  too  true  that 
maids  are  more  willing  to  remain  where 
standards  are  not  exacting,  and  that  they  are 
loath  to  stay  where  the  mistress  is  "particu- 
lar." "When  they  talk  about  'standardizing1 
housekeeping,"  said  a  woman,  "I  often  wonder 
whose  standards  they  mean — mine  or  Mrs. 
Blank's" — naming  a  notoriously  careless 
housewife. 


A  woman  given  to  jumping  on  and  off  soap- 
boxes, in  street-corner  oratory  and  the  like, 
complained  to  her  husband  recently  that  she 
found  the  new  tight  skirts  a  handicap.  "But 
why  need  you  wear  tight  skirts?"  asked  the 
husband.  "Because,"  returned  the  woman, 
"the  man  wouldn't  make  me  any  other  kind." 


Soldiers    from    the    East    axe   telling    some 
curious   stories   of   camels'   love   for  tobacco. 
I  Dromedaries  and  camels  are  passionately  ad- 
,  dieted  to  the  weed,  and  can  be  made  to  do 
1  almost    anything    under    its    influence.      The 
driver    carries    a    triangular    piece    of    wood, 
which  is  pierced  at  one  point  like  a   cigar- 
t  holder.    This  is  inserted  in  the  beast's  mouth, 
the  cigar  being  then  lit  and  pressed  into  the 
J  hole.     The  camel  immediately  closes  its  eyes 
and  puffs  away  through  his  mouth  and  nos- 
trils till  the  cigar  is  entirely  consumed.     It 
seems    to    thoroughly    enjoy    the    experience. 
Furthermore,  the  nicotine  appears  to  exercise 
a  stimulating  and  refreshing  effect  upon  the 
animal,   so   that  though   ready,   to   all   appear- 
ances, to  drop  from  fatigue  before  its  smoke 
it  will  plod  on  for  many  more  miles  after  it 


In  the  day  when  the  New  York  Sunday 
Mercury  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity 
there  used  to  appear  weekly  in  its  columns  a 
"Short  Patent  Sermon"  by  "Dow  Junior," 
who  sought  to  rival  in  verbal  eccentricity, 
though  not  in  spiritual  unction,  the  famous 
preacher  of  early  American  days,  Lorenzo 
Dow.  These  "sermons,"  which  have  some- 
times been  credited  to  Joseph  Barber,  author 
of  the  "American  Book  of  Ready-Made 
Speeches,"  but  of  which  Elbridge  Gerry  Paige 
is  authoritatively  declared  to  have  been  the 
author,  would  doubtless  have  been  utterly  for- 
gotten ere  this  did  not  some  one  arise  every 
now  and  then  to  inquire  the  origin  of  the 
pseudo  scriptural  test  "They  fled  into  the 
mountains  of  Hepzidam,  where  the  lion  roar- 
eth  and  the  Whangdoodle  mourneth  for  her 
first  born."  "Dow  Junior"  was  the  author. 
To  him,  too,  the  quotation  "And  he  played  on 
the  harp  of  a  thousand  strings"  has  often 
been  credited,  though,  of  course,  a  prior  claim 
vests  in  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  with  his  "Strange 
that  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  should  keep 
in  tune  so  long." 

The  patent  sermonizer  was  fond  of  quota- 
tions. They  constitute  his  texts,  which  range 
from  Shakespeare  to  Mother  Goose ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  man  who  added  one, 
of  a  slangy  nature,  to  those  in  popular  favor, 
for  every  one  of  his  sermons  ends  with  the 
desiderative  phrase,  "So  mote  it  be."  Of  his 
own  effusions  he  says : 

"I  call  my  discourses  sermons  because  I  go 
on  in  a  sermonizing  strain  with  whatever  sub- 
ject my  fancy  pitches  upon.  A  sermon  is  not 
necessarily  confined  to  religion.  I  can  not 
call  them  lectures,  as  lectures  merely  eluci- 
dated subjects  or  speculate  upon  theories 
without  giving  admonition  or  friendly  ad- 
vice. I  can  not  call  them  sentimental  cogita- 
tions, as  such  are  not  directed  to  an  au- 
dience. I  must  have  an  audience  to  preach 
at  and  thank  my  stars  I  have  a  large  one  and 
a  respectable  one.  I  call  them  patent  be- 
cause their  style  is  peculiar  to  myself — in- 
herent within  me,  and  I  can't  help  it  They 
are  short  because  they  are  not  long.  This 
explains  the  whole,  and  if  anybody  can  point 
out  a  single  sentiment  of  mine  clashing  with 
the  sensibility  of  a  Christian — making  due 
allowance  for  the  eccentricities  of  my  nature 
— I  will  forfeit  my  gray  hairs  to  the  makers 
of  fiddle  bows." 

His  topics  are  various.  California  gold, 
spirit  rappings,  "manifest  destiny,"  Barn- 
burners, Hunkers,  Hocofocos.  slavery,  effete 
Europe,  and  glorious  young  America — all  the 
happenings  of  the  days  of  Clay  and  Polk  and 
Van  Buren  and  Zachary  Taylor  come  under 
review.  But  always  there  is  a  reversion  to 
the  two  themes  which  "Dow  Junior"  really 
thinks  worth  preaching  about — matrimony 
and  mortality,  their  inevitableness  and  their 
drawbacks.  Under  the  heading  "Dust  to 
Dust"  he  observes:  "Verily,  as  it  hath  been 
written,  you  spring  up  like  peppergrass,  jump 
about  like  a  hoppergrass,  and  lie  down  and  die 
like  a  jackass,"  while  on  "Autumnal  Warn- 
ings" he  soars  in  this  fashion : 

"My  friends,  the  autumn  leaves  that  now 
fall  around  you  warn  you  with  speechless  elo- 
quence to  prepare  for  death.  They  seem  to 
say  that  every  fair  object  <<f  earth  must  fade 
and  fall — that  the  wreath  of  beauty  must  be 
stripped  of  its  blossoms,  the  laurels  that  bind 
the  brow  of  fame  must  wither,  and  that  the 
proud,  noble,  majestic  form  of  man  must  soon 
be  laid  to  molder  in  the  dark  and  dreary 
sepulchre.  The  glories  of  the  year  are  pass- 
ing away,  and  so  also  are  the  glories  of  the 
world.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  time 
will  bring  an  autumnal  frost  upon  the  whole 
boundless  universe.  The  stars  will  cease  to 
bloom  in  heaven's  vast  field ;  they  will  fall 
like  leaves  before  the  October  wind,  and, 
mingling  with  the  common  rubbish  of  chaos 
they  will  doubtless  look  like  broken  bits  of 
diamonds  glittering  among  the  worthless  refuse 
ot  creation.  The  sun  will  appear  like  a  rusty 
shield  upon  a  field  of  blood  and  carnage;  the 
moon  will  melt  and  drop  into  the  ashes  of  an- 
nihilation like  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese  ;  the 
earth  will  shake  itself  like  a  spaniel  just 
emerged  from  the  water  and  scatter  all  its 
vermin  upon  the  borders  of  eternity." 

So  much  for  mortality.  When  it  comes  to 
matrimony  the  preacher  drops  his  rhapsodies 
for  a  homely  treatment  not  untouched  by  vul- 
garity. Sometimes  the  two  themes  get  mixed, 
as  in  "The  Bustling  World,"  where  prose 
makes  way  for  rhyme: 

Now,    friends,    I'd    advise    you    to    stir    and    keep 
doing- 
Do   something,   ye  great  and   ye    small; 
Though    should    it    amount    to    but    kissing    and 
wooing, 
'Tis   better    than    nothing    at   all. 

Keep  on  and  keep  trying — 
Some  truth  and  some  lying 
Will  keep  you   from  dying. 

As  you  all   may  see. 
But  should  the  old  Harry 
Advise   you    to    marry. 
Consider  and  tarry. — 
And    so   mote   it  be. 


The  Scarlet  Riders. 
Canada's  scarlet  riders,  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police,  who  left  the  Dominion  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  further  on  the  battlefields 
of  France,  are  to  be  reorganized  on  a  pre-war 
basis,  according  to  an  announcement  by  gov- 
ernment officials.  Squadrons  of  the  famous 
riders  who  for  years  have  patrolled  the  prai- 
ries, mountains,  forests,  and  Arctic  wastes  of 
Canada  will  be  returned  from  overseas  and 
permitted  to  rejoin  their  old  force,  which  will 
be  recruited  to  1200  men. 

Regina  will  continue  to  be  general  head- 
quarters and  the  territory'  policed  will  extend 
from  Port  Arthur  to  British  Columbia  and  far 
into  the  vast  stretches  of  the  no  man's  land 
of  the  North. 

As  the  war  progressed  members  of  the 
famous  band  who  had  faced  death  innumerable 
times  by  daring  dashes  into  the  wilderness 
after  criminals,  one  by  one  dropped  out  to 
join  the  overseas  forces  until  the  organiza- 
tion had  all  but  disbanded.  Official  reports 
have  shown  that  they  continued  their  intrepid 
exploits  in  the  war  zone. 

Government  officials  have  said  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  scarlet  riders  is  also  the  history 
of  law  and  order  in  the  Canadian  Northwest. 
The  proud  claim  is  made  that  the  horsemen 
never  failed  to  account  for  a  criminal  after 
once  taking  the  trail. 


Sugar  cane,  after  the  juice  has  been  crushed 
from  it,  has  been  found  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing into  paper. 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  DoHar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Xoyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "  JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  —  learn  more  about  it*  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "  JAPAN  "  regularly. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

He  was  looking  for  a  chance  to  pop  the 
question  and  the  girl  was  not  averse.  "Did 
you  pay  my  little  brother  to  remain  out  of 
the  parlor?"  she  asked.  "Yes;  I  hope  I 
was  not  presuming."  "You  were  not.  But  if 
you  paid  him,  I  won't."    They're  engaged  now. 


A  man  was  remarkable  for  the  bad  wines 
he  kept.  He  was  entertaining  some  rather 
important  guests  one  evening,  when  he  turned 
to  his  new  butler  and  said :  "Higgs,  is  this 
the  best  claret?"  "No,  sir,"  said  Higgs,  sol- 
emnly, "it  is  not,  but  it's  the  best  you've  got." 


"I  don't  take  much  stock  in  spiritualism," 
said  Representative  Sisson  of  Mississippi, 
"Most  of  their  arguments  remind  me  of  Uncle 
Jasper  Holt.  'Uncle  Jasper,'  asked  the  gen- 
eral storekeeper,  'do  you  believe  that  people 
walk  after  they're  dead  ?'  'Yes,  siree.  Didn'l 
you-all  ever  hear  of  the  Dead  March?'" 


A  colonel  going  up  in  one  part  of  the  Ar- 
gonne  met  a  negro  soldier  coming  back  rather 
precipitately.  "Here,"  .  shouted  the  colonel; 
"you're  running  away !"  "No,  I  aint,  boss," 
protested  the  soldier ;  "  'deed  I  aint."  "Yes 
you  are.  You're  running  away."  "  'Deed  1 
aint,  boss,"  he  said  earnestly;  "I  aint  runniri 
but  I  passed  some  that  was." 


Apropos  of  the  whines  for  mercy  that  keep 
coming  out  of  Germany — Rhine  whines,  as 
they  are  called — Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
of  Columbia  said  recently :  "Germany  re- 
minds me  of  a  woman  who,  entering  her  little 
boy  in  a  new  school,  said  to  the  teacher : 
'Leedle  Fritzy  he  is  deligate,  und  so,  if  he  iss 
badt — und  he  will  be  badt  sometimes — joost 
lick  der  boy  next  to  him,  and  dat  vill  frighten 
him.' " 


It  was  one  of  the  rainiest  nights  in  In- 
diana for  a  long  time.  The  teachers  were 
getting  ready  to  go  home  when  a  telephone 
message  summoned  them  to  a  called  teachers" 
meeting  at  the  superintendent's  office.  With 
faces  cloudier  than  the  sky,  they  silently 
started  on  their  way.  The  silence  continued 
for  several  blocks,  then  the  irrepressible 
teacher  of  the  building  burst  out:  "Girls,  1 
could  be  fired  for  what  I'm  thinking  of  our 
superintendent  right  now." 


In  a  small  town  where  something  of  im- 
portance happens  perhaps  once  a  year  signs 
were  posted  on  every  tree  and  pole  which 
read,  "He  is  coming.  He  is  coming."  About 
two  weeks  later  new  signs  appeared  proclaim- 
ing, "He  is  here.  He  is  here.  He  is  at  the 
Town  Hall  tonight.  Admission,  10  cents." 
All  the  townsfolk,  enticed  by  the  prospect 
of  seeing  a  distinguished  person,  gathered  at 
the  hall  at  the  time  appointed.  At  8  o'clock 
the  curtain  was  raised,  displaying  a  large  sign, 
which  read,  "He  has  gone." 


A  letter  received  in  Indianapolis  from  a 
Danville  colored  man  in  military  service  in 
France  told  of  a  joke  the  colored  boys  had 
at  the  expense  of  the  Huns.  A  colored  di- 
vision had  relieved  a  white  division  during 
the  night,  when  the  Germans  were  sending 
over  a  regular  shower  of  gas  shells.  The 
heavy  fighting  continued  the  next  day,  and  a 
German  prisoner  taken  by  the  colored  boys 
was  heard  to  remark :  "We  can't  whip  these 
Yanks,  and  there  is  no  use  trying.  The  more 
gas  we  send  over  on  them  the  blacker  they 
turn  and  the  harder  they  fight." 


General  Crowder  tells  a  story  concerning 
one  of  the  darky  troopers  who  received  a 
furlough  while  in  France  and  decided  to  go 
to  Paris.  On  leaving  the  front,  however,  he 
was  held  up  by  a  French  sentry  who  was  un- 
able to  understand  Sam's  explanations.  Sam 
accordingly  talked  louder  and  louder,  shaking 
his  fist  at  the  Frenchman,  who  threatened  to 
shoot  if  Sam  proceeded.  Finally  Sam  said: 
"Looka  here,  boss ;  I  got  a  mother  in  heaven, 
a  father  in  the  other  place  and  a  sweetheart 
in  Paris  and  I'm  goin'  to  see  one  of  'em  to- 
night, suah." 


Nobody  is  having  a  harder  time  solving  the 
employment  question  than  the  returned 
doughboy  himself.  The  chap  who  didn't  have 
a  string  on  his  job  when  he  joined  the  colors 
is  prone  to  grab  anything  that  comes  his 
way,  now  that  he's  back.  That's  how  it 
happened  that  a  certain  sleight-of-hand  artist 
in  one  of  the  Main  Street  side  shows  came  to 
grief.  He  had  made  a  marked  dollar  disap- 
pear right  before  the  eyes  of  his  audience. 
Now  he  drew  himself  up  and  said :  "And 
now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we'll  find  that 
marked  dollar  in  the  pocket  of  some  one  in 
the  audience.  In  fact,  it  reposes  in  the 
pocket  of  yonder  lad  in  khaki,  just  returned 
from  France."  All  eyes  turned  on  the 
doughboy.  He  arose  and  ambled  awkwardly 
down  the  aisle.  From  his  pocket  he  drew 
some  coins  and  handed  them  to  the  showman. 


saying:  "Here's  your  change,  mister.  I  ran 
into  my  trench  mate  out  there  and  he  was 
hungry,  and  seeing  I  had  that  dollar  in  my 
pocket  you  told  me  to  keep  till  you  asked  for 
it,  I  just  had  to  blow  him  to  a  bite  to  eat." 


"Germany's  place  in  the  peace  conference? 
Has  she  any  place?"  Senator  Lodge  wanted  to 
know.  "Is  she  not  as  out  of  tune  with  the 
scheme  of  things  as  Miss  Matchmaker?  Mrs. 
Matchmaker  was  greeting  Mr.  Bach  and  as 
she  reached  for  his  coat,  Miss  Matchmaker,  in 
the  next  room,  could  be  heard  howling  a  song 
to  her  own  accompaniment.  'Ah,'  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Matchmaker,  'my  daughter  is  breaking 
into  song.'  'You  are  right,  madam,'  growled 
Mr.  Bach.  'You  can  tell  that  she's  breaking 
in,  for  obviously  she  hasn't  been  able  to  find 
the  key.'  " 

"Coal  miners  are  making  from  $200  to  $300 
a  month.  And  don't  they  earn  it  I"  The 
speaker  was  Samuel  Gompers.  He  resumed: 
"Imagine  a  coal  miner's  life.  Why  it's  not  a 
life  at  all.  The  wife  of  a  coal  miner  once 
said  to  me  with  bitter  exaggeration — but 
there  was  more  than  a  little  truth  in  her 
words:  'Dr.  Harry  Garfield  would  be  inter- 
ested in  my  fuel  economy  programme.  Every 
night  when  Pete  comes  home  I  shove  him 
into  the  bathtub,  clothes  and  all,  and  after  he 
gets  out  I  sieve  the  water  and  make 
briquettes  out  of  it.'  " 


Officers  who  were  at  Fort  Wayne  when  the 
colored  draft  troops  arrived  there  last  year 
declare  that  some  of  them  thought  they  were 
in  France  and  asked  when  they  would  begin 
fighting.  A  story  of  another  negro  from  the 
far  South  tells  how  he  declared,  after  reach- 
ing France,  that  he  didn't  like  ocean  travel 
"nohow"  and  was  coming  back  by  way  of  "N 
A'wleans."  Perhaps  the  most  realistic  touch 
was  given  by  a  homesick  darky  who  while  in 
the  middle  of  the  "pond,"  or  thereabouts, 
was  asked  how  he  liked  the  ocean.  "Well, 
boss,"  he  replied,  "it's  de  fust  thing  I  ever 
seed  that  theah  was  enough  ob." 


Senator  Watson  said  at  a  dinner :  "I'm 
glad  we  didn't  show  any  tolerance  toward  con- 
scientious objectors  during  the  war.  There 
was  something  mawkish  about  those  fellows. 
A  conscientious  objector  said  when  he  was 
drafted :  'I  couldn't  fight,  sir.  Oh,  no,  sir ; 
I  couldn't  kill  anything.'  The  recruiting  of- 
ficer looked  steadily  at  the  pale,  lank,  writhing 
creature.  'Couldn't  you  kill  a  German  ?'  he 
asked.  'Oh,  no,  sir,'  said  the  conscientious 
objector.  *Oh,  no,  indeed,  sir.  Why,  sir,  ma 
ordered  me  to  drown  some  kittens  last  week, 
and  the  poor  little  things  cried  so  much  I 
just  had  to  warm  the  water  for  them.'  " 


The  high  price  of  labor  was  under  discus- 
sion at  the  club  and  the  manager  of  a  depart- 
ment store  remarked:  "There  has  been  so 
much  boosting  and  salving  of  the  laboring 
man  during  the  war  that  a  great  many  people 
are  inclined  to  overrate  their  importance. 
Like  the  boy  we  hired  the  other  day.  He 
seemed  to  think  he  was  favoring  the  firm  by 
deigning  to  work  for  us,  and  was  flagrantly 
loafing  on  the  job  when  a  department  head 
remonstrated  with  him.  'Move  lively  now,'  he 
finished,  'we've  got  to  have  some  snap  around 
this  store.'  Imagine  his  amazement  when  the 
boy  answered :  'Well,  if  a  feller  my  size  at 
$5  a  week  aint  a  snap  for  any  store  I  don't 
know   what  is.'  " 


Ex-President  Taft  was  defending  a  certain 
officeholder  who  had  been  the  target  of  much 
abuse  since  Wilson  appointed  him.  "It's 
pretty  hard  to  pick  the  right  man  in  all  cases. 
I  recall  that  once  I  nearly  appointed  a  man 
to  a  consulate  on  the  recommendation  of 
mutual  friends  and  it  was  only  in  the  eleventh 
hour  that  I  discovered  his  true  calibre,  and 
then  only  by  chance.  He  had  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  receive  his  appointment  and  bj 
way  of  informing  me  how  great-hearted  he 
was,  dilated  on  the  meanness  of  others.  He 
said :  'The  other  day  I  went  on  a  fishing  trip 
and  before  starting  one  of  the  party  made 
us  all  agree  that  whoever  caught  the  first  fish 
must  treat  the  crowd.  Now  do  you  know  that 
both  the  other  men  had  bites,  and  never  pulled 
in  their  lines?'  'So  you  lost,  then?'  I  said 
politely.  'Oh,  no,'  said  the  consular  aspirant, 
'I  didn't  put  any  bait  on  my  hook/" 


At  the  recent  convention  of  the  country 
newspaper  editors  of  California  a  certain 
editor  told  a  good  story  on  one  of  his  re- 
porters. "One  of  our  boys  had  just  come 
back  from  the  front  and  I  told  Bill  to  see  him 
and  get  a  lot  of  stuff  about  his  experiences, 
how  he  won  the  war,  etc.  It  was  big  stuff  for 
us  and  my  parting  shot  to  Bill  was:  'Get 
several  columns;  enough  to  fill  the  front  page 
at  least,'  and  Bill  went  on  his  way  armed  with 
all  the  copy  paper  in  the  office  and  a  pocket 
full  of  pencils.  Back  he  came  in  due  season 
and  sat  down  to  his  typewriter.  After  a  while 
I  noticed  he  wasn't  writing  anything.  'What's 
the  matter,  Bill?'  I  asked.  'I'm  up  against  it, 
boss,'  wailed  Bill,  'for  the  life  of  me  I  can't 
figure  how  to  make  even  a  half  a  column  of 


this.  You  see,  I  went  to  him  and  told  him 
what  I  wanted  and  he  said :  'First  we  stood 
and  shivered  in  the  wet;  then  we  ran  like 
the  devil ;  there  was  a  hell  of  a  noise,  and 
then  I  heard  a  nurse  say,  'Drink  this,  please,' 
and  that  was  all  the  interview  I  got.' " 


A  superintendent  of  schools,  while  en- 
deavoring to  teach  a  class  of  boys  the  com- 
position of  sentences,  said  to  them :  "If  I 
ask  you,  'What  have  I  in  my  hand  ?'  you 
must  not  answer,  'Chalk,'  but  compose  a  com- 
plete sentence,  such  as  'You  have  a  piece  of 
chalk  in  your  hand.'  Now  we  will  continue. 
'What  have  I  on  my  feet?'  'Boots,'  was  the 
immediate  answer.  'Wrong;  you  haven't  lis- 
tened to  my  directions.'  'Socks,'  ventured  an- 
other heedless  one.  'Wrong  again ;  worse 
than  ever,'  protested  Shiels  in  exasperation. 
'Well,'  as  another  pupil  raised  his  hand. 
'Please,  sir.'  Then  he  paused.  Perhaps  he 
thought  his  answer  might  seem  funny,  but 
convinced  that  it  was  right,  he  gasped  out 
recklessly,   'Corns.'  " 


"War  has  upset  not  only  our  home  life, 
but  the  traditions  of  the  business  world  as 
well,"  remarked  Senator  Penrose  the  other 
day,  "so  it  behooves  you  to  watch  your  step. 
If  you  aren't  careful  you're  likely  to  find 
yourself  in  the  same  fix  that  Jones  was. 
This  Jones  had  become  rich  over  night  on  war 
profits  and  it  was  with  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  his  own  importance  that  he  stepped  into 
an  office  one  day  and  demanded  to  see  the 
manager.  'What  is  your  business?'  asked  the 
very  dainty  girl  who  confronted  him.  'None 
of  yours,'  snapped  Jones;  'I've  got  an  impor- 
tant proposition  to  lay  before  the  firm  and  I 
don't  want  to  talk  to  any  fool  woman.'  'You 
would  rather  talk  to  a  gentleman?'  asked  the 
fool  woman  sweetly.  'Certainly,  growled 
Jones.  'So  would  I,'  retorted  the  woman 
promptly,  adding,  'so  you  might  send  one  to 
state  your  business  to  me.  I  am  the  man- 
ager.* " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


After  the  War. 
Forty  acres  and  a  tractor, 
Surely  that  should  be  a  factor 
In   assisting   soldier   laddies 
To  be  useful  men  and  daddies. 

— Judge. 


Spring's  Message — 1919. 
"I've  got  the  'flu,'  "   said  Spring, 
"I    will   not   sing! 

And    I    forbid    you    poets   everywhere 
To    waste    good    ink   and    tear    your    unkempt    hair 
On  my  behalf. 
I  will  not  laugh, 

Nor    sport  with   southern  breezes,    mad   with   glee, 
'Mid  snowy  drift  of  wild  anemone. 
I  will  not  weep. 

(Pray  go  away  and  let  a  creature  sleep!) 
I've   come    on    dancing   feet   with    April   eyes 
All    wet    with    tears — you    fools,    they're    dry    and 

wise ! — 
For  centuries   untold, 
I,    who   am  old,   old,    old  I 
I  want  no  songs  to  usher  in  my  day. 
Begone  with  you — you  rhymesters — keep  away! 
Leave  me  in  peace!     I  tell  you  I  am  through 
With    fol-de-rol    like    yours! 
I've  got   the   'flu'l" 

— Grace  G.   Bostwick,   in  Life. 


To  Caesar  Absent. 
Divinely   born,   best   guardian  of  the   race, 

Too  long  hast  thou  been  far  away   from   Rome; 
The    Senate    yearns    again    to    see    thy    face — 
Haste  thee  back  homel 

Beam    once   again   on  thy  beloved  land! 

For  when  appears  thy  smile,  like  that  of  spring, 
The   sun   shines   brighter,    warmer,    sunnier,    and — 
And   everything. 

Even    as    a   vowing    mother   bends    to    pray 

To  call  her  son  from  the  Carpathian  mere — 
Her  son  by  southern  storms  now  kept  away 
More  than  a  year — 

And    gazes,    ever   yearning,    at    the   sea, 
So  does  our  celebrated  nation  yearn, 
Imbued    with    patriotic    love    for    thee. 
For  thy  return. 

Safely    the  cattle   pasture    in    the    field; 

Safe  are  the  seas  for  doughboy  and  for  gob; 
Great  are  the  crops  the  bounteous  harvests  yield 
Thou'rt    on    the    job. 

In   every  home    is   happy   wedded   life; 

Order  and   law  are  seen  in  every  store; 
One's  kids  are  praised   for  being  like  one's  wife; 
Guilt    is    no    more. 

Who    fears   the   icy   Scythians?      Who   the   Medes? 

Who    harbors   for  the    hated    Hun    a   fear? 
Who   cares   about  the    Bolsheviki's  deeds 
When   thou   art   here? 

Each    rustic    on    his    hillside   spends    his    time 

Joining   the   vine   to  the    unwedded   tree, 
And   in  a  cup  of  Cacuban    (one  dime) 
Drinks    one    to    thee. 

With    frequent   prayer,   and    wine   sincerely  pure 

(Poured  from  that  bowl  upon  the  pantry  shelf), 
As   pledged    the    Greeks    their    Castor    (Literature), 
He  toasts  thyself. 

"Long  be  Hespcria's   feasts!"     We  pray   at   half- 
Past  five  a.  m.;  and,  when  Apollo  sinks. 
We  pray  again  what  time  we  gayly  quaff 
Our    evening   drinks. 

— New  York   Tribune. 


Wolves  Made  to  Commit  Suicide, 

Wolves  are  a  plague  in  Alaska,  where  the 
natives  are  commonly  obliged  to  store  their 
food  supplies  on  platforms  erected  seven  or 
eight  feet  above  the  ground,  thus  putting  them 
beyond  the  animals'  reach. 

Most  ingenious  of  all  wolf  traps  is  one  of 
extreme  simplicity  used  by  the  Eskimo.  It 
consists  merely  of  an  iron  spearhead — or  a 
suitably-shaped  blade  of  chipped  flint  will 
serve — which  is  set  point  upward  in  the  ice, 
so  as  to  be  frozen  securely  in  position.  A 
chunk  of  seal  blubber  is  wrapped  about  the 
spearhead  or  flint  blade  and  tied  fast. 

Alaskan  wolves  are  marvelously  keen  of 
scent.  It  does  not  take  them  long  to  find  the 
attractive  bait,  about  which  a  snarling  pack 
of  them  will  gather,  licking  and  chewing  at 
the  blubber.  Presently  one  and  another  of 
them  cut  their  tongues  on  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  flint  or  iron.  Blood  runs.  They  do  not 
know  that  it  is  their  own  blood,  and  the  taste 
of  it  drives  them  crazy. 

Presently  they  begin  to  attack  each  other, 
the  weaker  being  overcome  by  the  stronger. 
Blood  flows  in  streams  over  the  ice,  and  soon 
all  are  killed  or  badly  wounded.  The  pack  is 
nearly  destroyed,  only  a  few  perhaps  being 
able  to  limp  away  and  nurse  their  hurts.— 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 


"Father,  was  writing  done  on  tablets  of 
stone  in  the  old  days?"  "Yes.  my  son,"  re- 
plied the  dutiful  parent.  "Gee!"  mused  the 
boy.  "Then  it  must  have  taken  a  crowbar  to 
break  the  news." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Walters  Surgical  Company 

SURGEONS"  INSTRUMENTS 
Hospital  and  Sick  Room  Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supplies 
393  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  401  7 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Office! 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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LOS  ANCELES 
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LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
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PILING 


Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  Si  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLSALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 


230  California  Snvet 

Hind  Building 


San  Francisco 
Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

3 1 2  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 
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Pacific  Department 

369  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ROMEIKFS  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  V'ork  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub 
scribers,  and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for   circular    and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York    City 
Branches — London.   Pans.    Berlin 
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Notes  and  Gossip 
A   chronicle   of   the  social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Olivia  Pillsbury.  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
de  Ropp,  son  of  Baron  and  Baroness  Alfred  de 
Ropp,  was  solemnized  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the 
home  of  the  bride  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The  bride 
was  attended  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Armstrong  as  maid 
of  honor  and  by  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss 
Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Margaret  Trimble,  Miss 
Ethel  Lilley,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  as  brides- 
maids. Miss  Peggy  Pillsbury  was  the  flower  girl. 
The  best  man  was  Mr.  Harold  de  Ropp  and  the 
bridegroom  was  also  attended  by  Mr.  Evan  Pills- 
bun,-,  Jr.,  Mr.  Alan  Black,  Mr.  Covington  Janin, 
Mr."  Albert  Dibblee,  Mr.  Percy  King,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander  Alfred    Montgomery,   U.    S.    N. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Jean  Ward,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Florence  Ward,  and  Mr.  George  Wolff  was 
solemnized  Wednesday  evening  at  the  home  of 
the  bride  on  Broadway.  Mrs.  Morse  Erskine  was 
the  matron  of  honor,  Miss  Florence  Burleson  was 
the  bridesmaid,  and  Miss  Mathilda  Humphreys 
was  the  flower  girl.  Mr.  Carl  Wolff  attended  the 
bridegroom. 

Mrs.  Ture  N.  Steen  was  hostess  at  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Her  guests  were 
Mrs.  Wvatt  Allen,  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mrs.  George 
Crothers,  Mrs.  Alexander  Field,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Spalding,  Mrs.  Anna  Eishop,  Mrs.  Frank  String- 
ham,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Agnes  Fenwick, 
and    Miss    Helen    Bailey. 

Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
Fridav  evening,  his  guests  haring  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker,  Mrs.  Mayo  Xewhall,  Jr., 
Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Mr.  Homer  Curran,  and  Mr. 
Wendell  Kuhn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening,  their  guests  having  been  asked 
to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Laidlaw  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  were  hosts  at  din- 
ner at  the  Clift  Hotel  recently.  Their  guests  were 
Commander  David  le  Breton  ard  Mrs.  le  Breton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward de  Laveaga,  Mrs.  Anna  Bishop,  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Pringle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy  were  hosts  at  lunch- 
eon Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Ingleside  Golf  and 
Country  Club.  They  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  and  Mr.  William 
B.  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Edward  Pringle  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day in  honor  of  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Felton.  Hei 
guests     included     Mrs.     Benjamin     Dibblee,     Mrs. 


Lady  Professional  Pianist  and  Teacher, 

able    to    read  French,    desires  position 

as    companion  in  forenoons.     Address 

Box  4,  Argonaut  office. 


Alexander  Lilley,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  and  Miss 
Laura   McKinstry. 

Mrs.  Benno  Hart  and  Miss  Constance  Hart  en- 
tertained at  luncheon  recently.  Their  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Willis  Walker,  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn, 
Mrs.  E.  Swift  Train,  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern,  Miss 
Anna  Case,  and  Miss  Anne  Peters. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club,  her  guests  having  been 
Mrs.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Mrs. 
William  Hinckley  Taylor,  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Lilley. 

Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Friday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker,  Mrs. 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Mrs.  George  Page,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Denman,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Dean,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Douglas,    and    Mrs.    Warren    Gregory. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  their  home  in  Burlingame.  Included 
among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank 
Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ross  A.  Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
T.    Murphy. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalan  Long  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day at  the  Presidio  Golf  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Eugene  Northington. 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  Dean  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
James  Lees  Laidlaw.  Her  guests  included  Mrs. 
Frank  Deering,  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mrs.  James 
Ellis  Tucker,  Mrs.  Alexander  Morrison,  Mrs. 
Robert  Burdette,  Mrs.  Lucien  Knight,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick W.  Thompson,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Turner,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Mott,  Miss  Sara  Dean,  Miss  Genevieve 
King,  and   Miss  Ethel  Moore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  were  hosts  at 
luncheon  Monday  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Their 
guests  were  asked  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
E.   Glyn  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Cline  entertained  at  bridge 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Union  Street 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston 
White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet,  and  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    Empey  Robertson. 

Mrs.  Jan  C.  Van  Eck  gave  a  children's  party 
Saturday  afternoon  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of 
her  daughter,  Miss  Agnes  Van  Eck 

Mrs.  Clinton  Jones  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street.  Hei 
guests  were  asked  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Raymond  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Mrs.  William  Yule 
of  Akron,  Ohio.  The  others  whom  Mrs.  Jones 
entertained  were  Mrs.  William  Sproule,  Mrs.  Leroy 
Nickel,  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll,  Mrs.  Macondray  Moore, 
Mrs.  Paul  Jones,  Mrs.  Henry  Greene,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Jones,   and    Mrs.    C.    O.    G.    Miller. 

Mrs.  Ashton  Potter  entertained  at  a  tea  last  week 
at  her  home  on  Washington  Street,  at  which  she 
complimented  Mrs.  Charles  Felton.  Her  guests 
included  Mrs.  Macondray  Moore,  Mrs.  George 
Newhall,  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted, 
Mrs.  Edward  Pringle,  and  Miss  Laura  McKin- 
stry. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hall  entertained  at  a  dinner  Fri- 
day evening  in  the  Palace  Hotel  when  his  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent,  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Nion  Tucker,  Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  Miss 
Anne   Peters,    and    Mr.   John    Tanner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  gave  a  large 
dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Powell 
Street  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laid- 
Iaw. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  when  she  entertained  Mrs. 
Bernard  Ford,  Mrs.  Oliver  Dibblee,  Mrs.  Colin 
Nicol,  Mrs.  Arthur  Ford,  Mrs.  Maud  Bogue, 
Mrs.    Roy    Somers,    Mrs.    Roger    Bocqueraz.    Mrs 


A  Sperry  Product" 


.sFlf  Several  years  ago  we  origi- 
nated the  slogan,  "A  Sperry 
Product,"  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  advertised 
brands  of  Flour  and  Cereals 
manufactured  by  us.  "A 
Sperry  Product' '  is  a  familiar 
name  in  every  home — as  good 
as  a  bond  in  its  guarantee 
of  quality. 

Sperry  flour  Co. 


Arthur  Vincent,  Mrs.  Roy  Ryone,  Mrs.  Charles 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore,  Mrs.  Ralston 
White,  Mrs.  Duval  Moore,  Mrs.  Christian  Miller 
and    Mrs.    Arthur   Hooper. 

-*♦*- 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson  Grubb 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 


Fairmont  Hotel. 

After  a  week  of  travel  through  the  southern 
part  of  California,  the  Fairmont  Follies  will 
return  to  their  home  in  Rainbow  Lane  on 
Monday  evening.  Rudy  Seiger  and  Producer 
Winfield  Blake  accompanied  the  Follies  on 
tour  and  gave  the  south  a  faint  idea  of  the 
good  time  that  always  prevails  in  Rainbow 
Lane.  For  the  coming  week  Vanda  Hoff, 
the  inspirational  dancer ;  Eva  Clarke,  Grovei 
Frankie,  and  the  dozen  other  clever  enter- 
tainers will  present  an  entirely  new  array  oi 
songs,  dances,  and  specialties,  and  the  cos- 
tumes will  be  beautiful  to  look  upon. 

The  Sunday  evening  Lobby  Concerts  al 
the  Fairmont  are  very  popular,  and  standing 
room  is  always  in  demand.  The  vocalist  for 
this  Sunday's  concert,  which  begins  at  8:45, 
will  be  Jack  Hillman,  the  popular  San  Fran- 
cisco baritone,  who  will  sing  nine  songs  of 
great  variety. 


BOTTLE-BRUSH. 
The  bottle-brushes  are  native  to  the  arid 
districts  of  Australia  and  this  suggests  their 
use  in  the  driest  and  hottest  situations  where 
we  desire  shrubs  to  grow.  They  range  in 
height  from  four  or  six  feet  up  to  thirty  feet, 
and  in  color  of  flowers,  from  white  to  crim- 
son, all  of  them  being  most  attractive. 
Though  growing  in  any  and  all  soils,  they 
make  greatest  headway  in  sandy  loams  and 
are  slowest  of  growth  in  heavy  clays.  They 
are  most  used  where  least  care  can  be  given, 
and  after  planting  seem  to  be  quite  indiffer- 
ent to  care,  culture,  or  water  supply.  If  a 
fine  crop  of  flowers  is  desired,  however,  they 
should  be  heavily  pruned  in  autumn.  The 
fiery  reds  are  the  most  desirable  for  floral 
effect.  Grown  by  the  California  Nursery 
Company. 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"  The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 

Beginning   Monday,    March    23 — Return   of  the 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

(Produced  by   Winfield    Blake) 
Xightlv,    except    Sunday,    in 

RAINBOW    LANE 

Dancing  from   7   to   1    o'clock 

Rudy    Seiger's    Dance    Music    is    the    Talk    of 
the   Town 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

1 1  cents  fare  to  San  Francisco 

300  handsomely  furnished  rooms.  Bingle  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractive  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300 

W.  W.  WHITECOTTON.  Proprietor  ind  Manager 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spot! 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Larges  t  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "  Thinking  People  " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort. 
Service  and  Outdoor  Life. 

Polo  at  Del  Monte  Commences  Febuary  1st. 

Del  Monte  Lodge  at  Pebble  Beach  will  open  on 
Washington's  Birthday.  February  22d. 

CARL  8.  STANLEY.  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  NEAR  EIGHTH 

Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
glass-enclosed  Sun  Room  on 
the  Roof,  with  its  tea  service 
each  afternoon,  and  dancing 
Saturday  night —  and  a  garage 
free  for  guests'  use — emphasize 
the  Whitcomb's  up-to-dateness. 


Madame  Frances  Alda. 

Mme.  Frances  Alda  will  be  heard  in  song 
recitals  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  Sunday  aft- 
ernoons, March  23d  and  30th ;  at  the  Oak- 
land Auditorium  Theatre.  Tuesday  evening, 
March  25th,  and  at  Assembly  Hall,  Stanford, 
Thursday  evening,  March  27th.  Mme.  Alda, 
who  is  under  the  same  management  as  Galli- 
Curci  and  John  McCormack,  stands  out  in  as 
bold  relief  from  the  crowd  of  lyric  sopranos 
as  do  Galli-Curci  and  John  McCormack  in 
their  lines. 

The  beautiful  voice  and  visual  loveliness  of 
Mme.  Alda  has  thrilled  in  such  great  music 
centres  of  the  world  as  Paris,  Brussels,  Lon- 
don, Parma,  and  Milan.  Europe  ranked  Alda 
as  one  of  the  greatest  singers  of  the  world 
before  she  was  called  to  the  Metropolitan,  in 
which  institution  she  made  her  debut  as  Gilda 
in  "PJgoletto"  to  the  Duke  of  Caruso,  and 
when  she  closed  her  present  season  at  the 
Metropolitan  last  week  as  Mi  mi  in  "La  Bo- 
heme"  it  was  again  Caruso  who  shared  with 
Alda  the  credit  for  an  operatic  performance 
that  was  declared  by  one  of  the  New  York 
critics  as  one  "that  would  linger  long  in  the 
memory  of  Metropolitan  parons." 

In  addiion  to  the  fact  that  -Alda,  who  in 
private  life  is  the  wife  of  Gatti-Casazza,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  has  done  much  to  further  the  interest 
of  American  singers  and  composers  at  the 
Metropolitan,  she  gave  great  and  generous 
service  to  many  patriotic  affairs  and  her  name 
got  to  be  a  clarion  call  to  patriotic  endeavor. 
An  idea  of  the  extent  of  her  work  In  the 
cause  of  patriotism  may  be  had  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  season  of  1917-18  she  ap- 
peared at  thirty-seven  benefits.  The  most 
notable,  of  course,  was  the  one  at  the  Metro- 


politan Opera  House  on  June   10,   1918,  which 
she  organized  and  managed  herself. 

Mme.  Alda's  talented  accompanist.  Miss 
Erin  Ballard,  is  a  young  American  girl,  a 
pupil  of  Frank  La  Forge.  She  will  also  ap- 
pear in  the  role  of  the  piano  soloist,  and  is  a 
vivacious  and  masterly  player. 

Tickets  for  the  Alda  recital  are  on  sale  at 
the  usual  places. 

«•» 

In  the  manufacture  of  containers  for  to- 
bacco women  have  proved  so  expert  that  they 
are  to  be  employed  exclusively  on  this  work 
in  one  of  the  largest  tin  can  factories  in  the 
Middle    West 

-«*•- 

A  Village  Clubs  Association  has  recently 
been  started  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  co- 
operation and  mutual  services  among  all  sec- 
tions of  the  English  rural  population,  and  to 
coordinate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  efforts  of 
all  who  are  working  for  similar  or  allied 
ends.  It  is  also  hoped  to  develop  the  com- 
mon social  life  among  the  rural  workers. 


Enlarged  Displays  of 
Women's  and  Misses 

K?iitted  Cloth 

Sport  Suits 
and  coats 

Suits— $28.50,  $29.50,    $33.50,   $37.50, 
$39.50,  $44.50 

Coats— $17.50,  $19.50,  $22.50 


Knitted  Cloth  is  a  perfected  Jersey  Cloth, 
1009*  pure  worsted  of  a  fine  grade.  The 
tailoring  is  the  exceptional,  and  the  fash- 
ioning is  up  to  the  minute  in  every 
Particular. 

(2d  floor  of  the  New  Knit  Shop) 

"you  know  our  qualities" 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annextd  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to    and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  James  Robinson  is  entertaining  Mr.  and 
Mr?.  William  Heaney  of  Santa  Earbara  at  her 
home   in   Woodside. 

Mrs.  William  Hunt  is  enjoying  a  sojourn  of 
several    weeks    in   the   southern    part   of   the    state. 

Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray  has  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  will  enjoy  a  month's  visit 
with  her  cousins,    Mr.  and   Mrs.   Alvah   Kaime. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  and  Mrs.  Langdon  Erving 
will  take  their  departure  for  New  York  March 
31st.  Mrs.  Lord  will  be  the  guest  of  her  son. 
Andre  Lord,  who  has  recently  returned  to  the 
Eastern  metropolis,  after  an  extended  stay  in 
Virginia. 

Mrs.  Norris  Davis  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted  left 
for  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  Tuesday.  They  will 
later  visit  in  Washington  and  New  York  for  two 
oi  three  months  and  will  return  to  California  by 
way   of   the   Grand    Canon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  and  Miss  Josephine 
Grant  are  en  route  to  New  York,  where  they  will 
be  joined  over  the  Eastertide  by  Miss  Edith 
Grant,  who  is  attending  one  of  the  Eastern  semi- 
naries. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  have  gone  to  Vir- 
ginia Hot  Springs  where  they  will  be  joined  over 
ihe  Easter  holidays  by  their  son,  Mr.  Leoa 
Walker,   who   is  attending  Yale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster,  who  returned  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  San  Francisco,  have  taken  an 
apartment  on  Pacific  Avenue,  where  they  will  be 
established   in  the  future. 

Captain  Edward  Durrell  and  Mrs.  Durrell  and 
Miss  Doris  Durrell  have  left  for  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  the  officer  will  enter  upon  sea  duty, 
having  been  given  command  of  the  United  States 
transport    Leviathan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  have  returned  to 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  spend  the  entire 
spring  and  summer  seasons,  returning  in  the  fall 
to    their    home    in    Woodside. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  has  returned  from  Stockton 
and  is  with  her  daughter,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Captain  Fredrick  Kroll  and  Mrs.  Kroll  are  in 
Baltimore,  where  they  will  remain  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bullard  have  returned 
from  Montecito,  where  they  enjoyed  a  brief  visit 
with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Sellar    Bullard. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  took  her  de- 
parture this  week  for  the  south.  She  will  visit 
friends   in  Pasadena   and   Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  has  returned  from  New 
York  and  has  joined  her  mother  Mrs.  Richard 
Ivers    in    this    city. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  is  the  guest  of  her  brother- 
in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Covington  Pringle, 
at  their   peninsula   home. 

Lieutenant-Commander   Alfred    Montgomery   and 


Mrs.  Montgomery  have  returned  to  San  Pedro, 
after  a  week's  visit  in  this  city. 

The  Misses  Katharine,  Christine,  Mary,  and 
Barbara  Donohoe  are  enjoying  a  two  weeks*  trip 
through  Arizona.  They  will  visit  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  before  their  return  to  their  home 
in    Menlo    Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Clagstone  have  returned  to 
San  Mateo,  after  a  brief  visit  in  Piedmont  as- 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley 
Taylor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Hecksher  have  returned 
to  Burlingame  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  they 
passed  a  fortnight  at  their  rancho. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  is  spending  several  weeks  in 
Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  will  return 
next  month  to  their  home  in   Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  and  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Josselyn  will  reopen  their  home  at  Wood- 
side   next   month. 

Lieutenant  Clinton  Jones  returned  Tuesday  to 
San  Francisco  and  is  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clinton  Jones,  at  their  home  on  Buchanan 
Street. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  arrived  home  from  France  on 
Tuesday,  after  a  year's  absence.  She  is  now  in 
Menlo  Park  with  her  brother-in-law  and  sister-in- 
law,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Perry    Eyre. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hammond  returned  Thursday  to 
this  city  and  is  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James    Langhorne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Miller  have  returned  from 
an  extended  visit  in  New  York  and  are  estab- 
lished at  San  Mateo,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw  took  their 
departure  yesterday  for  St.  Louis,  where  they  will 
visit  for  a  fortnight  before  returning  to  their 
home  in  New  York.  The  past  week  was  spent 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laidlaw  at  the  William  Bourn 
ranch  in   Grass  Valley. 

Mrs.  J.  Q.  Brown  has  returned  to  Sacramento, 
after  a  visit  here  with  her  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.   Clemens  Horst. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Koshland  expect  to  return 
to  San  Francisco  next  month. 

Colonel  J.  Walker  Benet,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
assigned  to  command  Watervliet  Arsenal,  New 
York,  to  which  post  he  will  go  this  month.  Mrs. 
Benet  and  Miss  Laura  Benet  have  already  left 
the  arsenal  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  for  the  northern 
city. 

Lieutenant  Frank  Fechteler,  TJ.  S.  N.,  has  con- 
cluded a  visit  in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  with  his 
parents,  Rear-Admiral  Augustus  Fechteler  and 
Mrs.    Fechteler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  have  returned  to 
San    Francisco,   after  a  brief  visit   in   Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  will  return  April 
1st  to  Linden  Towers,  where  they  will  pass  the 
summer  season.  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood  is  visit- 
ing in  Baltimore  as  the  guest  of  Dr.  Wrilliam 
Follis    and    Mrs.    Follis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  will  return  next 
week  from  Arrowhead  Springs,  where  they  have 
been    enjoying    a    brief   visit. 

Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  has  returned  from  Menlo 


Park,  where  she  enjoyed  a  short  visit  with  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Elmer   Jennings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Moore  have  gone  to  Ne« 
York  and  expect  to  be  away  for  several  weeks, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk  are  spending  a  week 
at  the  Hotel   St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Teague  are  entertaining 
Colonel  Lincoln  Karrnany  and  Mrs.  Karmany  at 
their  home  in  Fresno.  The  Kannanys  will  return 
to  San  Francisco  next  week  for  a  brief  visit  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Bray  at  the  Fairmonf 
before  returning  to  their  home  at  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Lloyd  Tevis  have  come  up  from 
their  ranch  at  Bakersfield  and  are  spending  a 
few  days  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte. 

Major  Loring  Pickering  and  Mrs.  Pickering 
will  return  tomorrow  from  Panama,  where  they 
have  been  living  since  the  autumn.  They  will  take 
a  home  in  this  city,  where  they  will  reside  in 
future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Welch  have  arrived  from 
New  York  and  are  guests  of  Mrs.  Bertbe  Welch 
at    her    home    on    Pacific   Avenue. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenstock  and  Mrs.  Robert  Nut- 
tall  took  their  departure  for  New  York  during  the 
week,  to  be  gone  for  an  indefinite  visit.  They 
will  visit  friends  in  Washington  before  their  re- 
turn here. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Mr.  Philip  Brashear,  New  York;  Mr.  E.  M.  Rec- 
tor, Nevada  City;  Mr.  Douglas  White,  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  in  the 
West;  Mr.  W.  B.  Crane,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr. 
K.  C.  Erueck,  Stockton;  Mr.  C.  L.  Shirk,  Taft; 
Mr.  O.  W.  Lundsten,  Hutchinson,  Minnesota;  Mr. 
W.  C.  Graham,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia; 
Mr.  C.  A  Connor,  Detroit;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C 
Simon,  Euffalo,  New  York;  Mr.  George  Macpher 
son,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  West 
fall,   San  Diego;  Mr.  E.  J.   Roche,  Chicago. 


Mexican  Civilizations. 
There  were  roughly  three  settled  national 
civilizations  prior  to  the  Conquest  (with  a 
minor  fourth,  the  Tarascan,  on  the  middle 
west  coast,  Michoacan).  The  Aztecs  were  a 
nation  of  bloody  sacrifices,  who  had  come 
down  from  the  north  some  centuries  before, 
and  treated  the  far  higher  and  more  peaceful 
civilizations  of  southern  Mexico  about  as  did 
the  Goths  in  Rome,  or  the  Manchu  Tartars  in 
China.  Their  civilization  was  about  on  the 
level  with  that  of  contemporary  Europe  in 
organization,  and  much  beyond  that  in  educa- 
tion ;  though  they  destroyed  and  never  learned 
the  best  of  what  existed  before  them  (writes 
William  Gates  in  the  World's  Work).  But 
they  were,  and  still  are,  a  warlike  and  "Tar- 
tar" race.  Oaxaca,  the  California  of  Mexico, 
was  the  seat  of  a  great  civilization,  of  the 
Zapotecs  and  Miztecs,  conquered  in  battle  by 
the  Aztecs  but  a  short  time  before  the  Span- 
iards came.  The  Mayas  of  Yucatan  are 
wholly  different  in  race  and  character;  they 
always  have  a  smile ;   one  never  sees  a  scowl 


or  hears  a  quarrel ;  but  they  are  sturdy,  la- 
borious, and  tenacious  of  their  nationality. 
The  Aztecs  were  in  course  of  conquering  them 
when  the  Spaniards  came.  And  the  racial  an- 
tagonism of  Mayas  for  all  Mexicans  is  ex- 
treme ;  they  do  not  want  them.  Mexicans  call 
treasonable  the  "separatism"  of  Yucatan ;  but 
Yucatecans  are  not  Mexicans,  and  never  have 
been. 


At  the  opening  of  the  present  term  at 
Harvard,  on  January  2d,  all  of  the  uni- 
versity's military  science  and  tactics  courses 
were  dropped,  the  understanding  being  that 
such  courses  would  not  be  resumed  until  after 
it  was  known  the  attitude  the  country  would 
lake  in  regard  to  military  training,  and  until 
recommendations  on  the  question  of  military 
training  had  been  reached  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. 


Chinese  history  records  a  woman  general, 
Chin  Muh  Lau,  more  than  1000  years  ago. 
The  girl's  father  being  too  old  to  fight,  she 
led  his  armies  to  victory,  dressed  in  man's 
garb. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

STORAGE 

COMPANY 

GOING   Away? 

You've  tried  others.  Give  us  our 
chance  to  move  or  store  your  be- 
longings. Lots  of  little  charges 
we  overlook.  We  try  to  please. 
Central  location.  Our  own  build- 
ing. Low  insurance.  Small  profits 
and    a    big    good-will,    for    YOU. 


ON  SUTTER  STREET 

Between  Hyde  and  Leavenworth 

Prospect  67 


GENERAL  PERSHING'S 

STORY 

Of  American  Argonne  Offensive,  with  Full-page 

Colored  Military  Map,  will 

appear  in 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 
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'Nothing  but  surrender  or  an  armistice  could  then  save  the  enemy's  army  from  complete  disaster," 

runs  the  American  commander's  official  report. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Your  son  seems  to  be  a  general  favorite; 
where  was  he  educated?"  "Everywhere  ex- 
cept in  the  head." — Judge. 

Reveller — D'ye  know — I'm  Scotch  on  my 
father's  side.  Joek— Are  ye  sure  it  was  no' 
on  yer  father's  sideboard.— London   Opinion. 

jlokus — I've  been  looking  for  Henpeckke 
everywhere.  I  wonder  where  he  is.  Pokus — 
Have  you  looked  under  his  wife's  thumb. — 
Judge. 

"Officer,  I've  lost  my  wife.  What  would 
you  advise  me  to  do?"  "Enjoy  yourself  for 
the  afternoon.  She'll  turn  up  at  the  hotel 
in  three  or  four  hours." — Kansas  City  Star. 

"Don't  yo'  know  I  tol'  yo'  not  to  go  swim- 
min'  wid  no  white  trash  chillun,  eh?"  sternly 
asked  Sambo  Johnsing.  "But  he  wa'n'a  white 
before  we  went  in,"  repued  Sambo's  small 
son. — Boys'  Life. 

Mr.  Bacon — There  you  go  again!  You 
never  seem  to  be  happy  unless  you're  spending 
money!  Mrs.  Bacon — Why  is  it,  dear,  you 
never  appear  to  want  to  contribute  to  my  hap- 
piness?— Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Did  the  distinguished  visitor  go  away 
singing  the  praises  of  your  town  ?"  "No," 
replied  the  chairman  of  the  reception  commit- 
tee. "I'm  afraid  he  was  a  bit  disappointed 
in  the  industrial  growth  of  our  town,  but  he 


KING 

COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

KING  COAL  CO. 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 
San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 

made  one  remark  in  which  we  can  all  justly 
take  pride."  "What  was  that?"  "He  said  we 
had  the  finest  golf  links  in  seven  states."— 
Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"Why  do  people  say,  'As  dead  as  a  door 
nail  V  "  asked  the  Boob.  "Why  is  a  door  nail 
any  deader  than  a  door?"  "Because  it  has 
been  hit  on  the  head,  I  suppose,"  replied  the 
Cheerful  Idiot. — Cincinnati  Inquirer. 

"I  see  Henry  Ford  is  running  a  newspaper." 
"Does  he  know  anything  about  publishing  a 
newspaper?"  "Must  know  a  heap.  I  notice 
he  waited  until  he  got  $40,000,000  before  ar- 
ranging to   run   one." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Kitty — Jack  told  me  that  I  was  the  first 
girl  he  ever  told  he  loved.  Betty — When  did 
he  tell  you  that?  Kitty — Monday  night. 
Why  ?  Betty — Oh,  nothing ;  only  he  must 
have  been  bang  to  me  on  Tuesday  night. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"Your  new  hired  man  seems  to  be  pretty 
stupid,  Ezry?"  "And  he  don't  deceive  his 
looks  much,  either,"  replied  honest  Farmer 
Hornbeak.  "He  knows  less  'round  the  farm 
here  every  day  than  the  average  person  does 
on  the  witness-stand." — Country  Gentleman. 

"Jack,  dear,  before  our  wedding  I  wish  you 
would  see  a  doctor  ?"  "Why  should  I  ?  I  am 
well,  except  for  a  touch  of  dyspepsia." 
"That's  just  it.  I'd  like  you  to  get  a  cer- 
tificate from  him  which  would  show  that  your 
dyspepsia  antedated  our  marriage." — Boston 
Transcript. 

"You  boys  have  been  using  that  same  deck 
I  of  cards  for  months."  "Yes,"  replied  "Three- 
Finger  Sam."  "It's  fur  the  pertection  of  home 
industry.  We  know  all  the  bant  corners  an' 
finger-marks  by  heart,  and  any  extra  ace  that 
a  tenderfoot  tries  to  ring  in  is  detected  im- 
mediately."— Washington  Star. 

"If  yoh  husban'  beats  you,  mebbe  you  kin 
hab  him  sent  to  de  whippin'-pos',"  said  Mrs. 
Potomac  Jackson.  "If  my  husban'  ever  beats 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Tolliver  Grapevine,  "dey  kin 
send  him  to  de  whippin'  pos'  if  dey  wants  to, 
but  dey'll  have  to  wait  till  he  gits  out'n  de 
hospital." — Pinehurst  Outlook. 

First  Doctor — You  have  been  spreading  the 
report  that  I  have  poisoned  several  people  in 
this  town.  I  want  you  to  take  it  back.  Sec- 
ond Doctor — Certainly.  I  don't  hesitate  to 
say  that  there  are  several  people  in  this  town 
whom  you  have  not  yet  poisoned.  Hope  you 
are  satisfied  now. — Chicago  News. 

"I  am  sensible  of  the  honor  you  do  me, 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  proposal  of  marriage  you 
have    just    made,"    said    the    haughty    young 


A  rgonaut  Readers: 

The  next  time  you  happen  to  be  on  a  fast  express  train  just  press 
your  face  against  the  car  window  and  watch  the  telegraph  poles  and 
the  mile  posts  dash  past. 

The  days  of  our  lives  are  whirling  along  like  the  poles,  and  with 
them,  now  and  then,  passes  an  opportunity  that  we  let  profit  us  no 
more  than  the  mile  posts  that  we  left  far  behind. 


One  opportunity  that  you  are  passing  by,  like  the  mile  posts,  is  in 
not  securing  your  valuable  papers  against  loss  by  fire  or  robbery. 
This  is  an  absolute  obligation  that  you  owe,  if  not  to  yourself,  at 
least  to  those  you  are  leaving  behind. 

Rent  a  safe  deposit  box  at  the  CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
VAULTS,  Crocker  Building.  San  Francisco;  in  doing  that  you  will 
have  at  least  accomplished  something. 


lady,  "but  circumstances  over  which  I  have 
no  control  compel  me  to  decline  the  honor." 
"What  are  those  circumstances  ?"  demanded 
the  young  man.  "Your  circumstances,  Mr. 
Johnson." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

/Father,"  said  the  sharp  small  boy,  "I  saw 
a  deaf  and  dumb  beggar  in  the  street  this 
morning  and  he  had  an  impediment  in  his 
speech."  "A  deaf  and  dumb  man  with  an 
impediment  in  his  speech !"  exclaimed  father. 
"Don't  talk  nonsense,  Lancelot."  "But  he 
had,  father,"  insisted  the  boy ;  "one  of  his 
middle  fingers  was  missing." — Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

"I  wish,"  remarked  Senator  Sorghum,  "that 
I  had  learned  to  sing."  "But  singing  would 
be  of  no  use  in  politics."    "I  don't  know.     Of 


course,    the    folks    out    home    expect    me    to 
stand  up  before  them  and  exercise  my  voice 
They're    beginning    to    criticize    some    of    mj 
ideas.     If  I  could  sing  to  them  they  wouldn't  I 
care  much  what  the  words  were,  so  long  as  I 
they  liked  the  tune." — Washington  Star. 

"Might   I   ask  how  my  three-act  drama   is  | 
coming    on,    sir?      Has    it    been    accepted?"  I 
questioned     the     young     dramatist,     eagerly. 
"The  three  members  of  the  reading  committee 
have   read  it,"  replied   the  manager,   "and   I  , 
think  it  will  do  with   one  act  cut  out."     "I 
am  gJad  to  hear  it  is  no  worse,  sir,"  said  its  j 
author,    breathing   a    sigh    of    relief.      "But" 
continued   the   manager,    "unfortunately   each  ' 
one    wants    to    strike   out    a    different    act"— 
Harper's  Magazine. 
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Murders  and  the  Police. 

The  police  might  he  more  successful  in  the  detection 
of  crime  if  they  were  a  little  less  intent  on  the  publicity 
that  is  given  to  their  exploits.  Two  sensational  murders 
are  now  under  investigation.  One  of  them  was  prob- 
ably inspired  by  a  criminal  organization  with  wide 
ramifications  and  apparently  well  endowed  with  leader- 
ship and  money.  The  other  involves  persons  of  educa- 
tion and  intelligence  who  must  have  cleverly  planned 
the  crime  and  their  own  escape  from  its  consequences. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  official  investigation  of 
these  occurrences  would  demand  secrecy  and  that  there 
would  be  no  publicity  whatever  except  as  might  be 
necessary  to  aid  justice.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
attempt  at  secrecy.  No  one  hides  anything.  We  are 
told  precisely  and  day  by  day  what  the  police  have 
done,  what  they  are  now  doing,  and  what  they  intend 
to  do  in  the  future.  Every  supposed  "clue"  is  blazoned 
forth  to  the  world,  and  doubtless  much  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  criminals  themselves.  Suspected  persons  are 
minutely  described  and  possible  sources  of  information 
are  widely  exploited.  To  the  uninitiated  mind  it  would 
seem  that  the  criminals  must  be  enormously  aided  by  a 
publicity  that  has  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  and  that 
can  hardly  advance  the  cause  of  justice,  however  grati- 
fying it  may  be  to  personal  vanities.  Moreover,  there 
is  an  element  of  grave  injustice  in  these  rather  farcical 


proceedings.  Entirely  innocent  people  are  questioned 
in  full  view  of  the  public,  their  possible  complicity 
loudly  debated,  and  their  lives  and  actions  investigated 
without  any  regard  to  the  needless  miseries  involved. 
These  things  might  be  tolerable  if  we  were  in  the  habit 
of  catching  our  criminals,  but  we  are  not.  Murder  is 
committed  almost  with  impunity.  It  is  the  safest  of 
all  crimes,  and  one  of  the  many  reasons  for  this  rather 
shameful  state  of  affairs  is  the  apparent  rule  that  no 
detective  shall  ever  go  out  on  the  business  of  a  murder 
without  a  brass  band,  an  escort  of  reporters,  and  a  spot 
light.  t 

A  Bolshevist  Victory. 

So  the  octopus  of  Bolshevism  has  seized  upon  Hun- 
gary and  is  now  extending  its  tentacles  over  the  Balkan 
States.  Roumania  with  its  Latin  peoples  will  possibly 
be  the  next  victim,  and  Bulgaria  is  likely  to  go  the 
same  way.  The  eastern  wall  against  German  aggres- 
sion has  nearly  disappeared.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  phantom  Poland  to  the  north,  but  here,  too, 
there  is  a  wide-open  door  through  West  Prussia  and 
Danzig.  The  Peace  Conference  talks  largely  of  closing 
this  door  and  giving  Poland  a  corridor  to  the  Baltic, 
but  we  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  will  do  nothing 
of  the  sort  in  the  face  of  German  threats.  There  are 
reports  that  Germany  is  negotiating  for  the  aid  of 
Bolshevist  armies,  and  these  are  probably  true.  It  is 
precisely  what  Germany  would  be  likely  to  attempt 
She  could  not  have  done  this  a  few  months  ago,  but 
she  can  do  it  now,  thanks  to  the  incapacities  of  the 
statesmen  at  Versailles.  Hungary  and  the  Balkan 
States  could  have  been  saved  but  for  the  same  reason 

It  is  weary  work,  this  harping  upon  the  portents  for 
Europe.  But  they  are  not  the  portents  only  for  Eu- 
rope. They  are  portents  for  America,  too.  There  is 
no  quarantine  upon  ideas  and  no  safety  in  distance. 
The  world  can  not  afford  a  Bolshevist  conquest  of 
Hungary  nor  anywhere  else.  It  can  not  afford  an  ex- 
tension of  the  volcanic  area  of  revolution  and  anarchy. 
These  are  not  pleasant  things  to  say,  but  they  ought  to 
be  said.  And  there  are  facts  that  ought  to  be  re- 
corded. 

At  the  present  time  we  must  rely  upon  some  two  or 
three  men  for  news  of  the  Peace  Conference.  Mr. 
Frank  Simonds  is  one  of  them  and  the  most  outspoken 
of  them.  He  gives  us  the  explanation  of  facts  that 
are  painfully  evident.  He  tells  us  why  Europe  is  slowly 
descending  into  hell  for  lack  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany.  He  tells  us  that  President  Wilson  will  not 
allow  the  completion  of  that  treaty  until  it  can  be  bound 
up  with  a  treaty  for  a  League  of  Nations.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  how  far  Mr.  Simonds  is  correct, 
but  he  is  usually  correct,  and  in  this  instance  he  is 
sustained  by  other  correspondents.  They  tell  us  that 
the  peace  treaty  was  nearly  finished  when  the  Presi- 
dent returned  from  America  and  that  it  had  out- 
stripped the  negotiations  for  the  league.  Moreover, 
the  league  treaty  had  to  be  amended  and  was  thus 
thrown  still  further  to  the  rear.  But  the  President 
had  his  way.  At  once  the  peace  treaty  was  thrown  to 
one  side  and  the  hopes  for  peace  that  had  been  fervently 
held  by  some  twenty  nations  were  frustrated.  They 
were  thrown  back  into  a  state  of  war.  The  representa- 
tives of  France,  England,  and  Italy  were  united  in  their 
wish  for  a  peace  treaty  as  the  first  and  foremost  of  all 
needs,  as  well  they  might  be.  We  are  told  that  Mr. 
Lansing  and  Colonel  House  were  like-minded.  But  it 
made  no  difference.  There  should  be  no  peace  except 
under  the  conditions  upon  which  the  President  had  set 
his  mind.  And  those  conditions  were  unattainable 
without  further  and  more  ruinous  delays.  This  is  the 
statement  of  the  situation  as  given  to  us  by  Mr. 
Simonds  and  by  others.  They  may  be  exaggerating, 
but  at  least  they  coincide  with  the  facts  that  the  war 
ended  some   four  months   ago,   that  the   situation   has 


grown  steadily  more  desperate  week  by  week,  and  that 
the  one  possible  assuagement  of  a  peace  treaty  has 
been  denied. 

And  now  comes  the  news  from  Hungary  with  the 
further  warning  that  Bolshevism  is  likely  to  seize  upon 
Austria  also.  From  half  a  dozen  different  and  un- 
connected points  in  Europe  we  are  assured  that  this 
calamity  would  not  have  happened  but  for  the  delay 
in  the  peace  treaty.  But  we  need  no  such  assurance. 
The  cause  is  as  visible  as  the  effect.  No  other  result 
was  likely.  The  tortured  "peoples  of  the  east  of  Eu- 
rope, thrown  up  by  the  hurricane  of  war  like  wrecks 
upon  a  beach,  have  been  left  without  guidance  and 
without  government.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
delimit  their  frontiers,  to  establish  some  sort  of  basis 
for  reconstruction,  to  persuade  them  of  a  beneficent 
solicitude  for  their  welfare.  But  nothing  has  been 
done,  and  it  may  easily  be  that  nothing  now  can  be 
done.  Europe  is  manifestly  going  down  into  the  pit 
before  our  eyes  and  we  read  of  nothing  but  Leagues 
of  Nations,  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  Germany, 
and  futile  discussions  of  things  that  do  not  matter  and 
that  might  just  as  well  be  discussed  ten  years  hence. 
It  is  a  spectacle  of  futility  and  of  incapacity  without 
its  like  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Simonds  tells  us  in  his  latest  communication  that 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  were  unprepared  for  peace 
and  that  they  had  not  faced  the  problems  that  peace 
must  bring.  In  that  case  they  should  have  asked  the 
military  commanders  to  make  an  approximate  peace, 
at  least  with  Germany.  They  would  have  done  so  with- 
in a  week.  They  should  be  invited  now  to  do  so. 
Foch  alone  could  have  done  it,  and  with  the  entire 
military  forces  in  France  at  his  disposal  to  enforce  his 
plans,  which  could  have  been  revised  in  detail  later  on. 
It  is  evident  that  democracies  can  make  neither  war 
nor  peace  and  they  should  give  place  to  the  autocracy 
that  they  found  so  essential  a  few  months  ago.  What 
Europe  needs  is  not  a  parliament,  but  a  military  dic- 
tator. Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  she  will 
have  the  sense  to  find  one. 


The  Victory  Loan. 

Behind  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  and  public  duty 
there  are  figures  and  facts  by  which  the  government 
proves  the  necessity  to  raise  in  full  the  money  to  be 
asked  for  in  the  loan  campaign  starting  April  21st. 
One  of  the  largest  bills  to  be  paid  is  the  cost  of  getting 
rid  of  our  war-time  military  forces. 

The  War  Department  estimated  shortly  after  the 
armistice  that  it  would  take  $2,354,317,000  to  maintain 
the  army  alone  until  demobilization  was  completed. 
This  bill  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  military 
forces  could  be  mustered  out  within  the  minimum  time 
limit  of  ten  months.  It  included  the  cost  of  feeding, 
clothing,  housing,  paying,  and  sending  home  the  3,700,- 
000  men  who  had  been  called  to  the  colors  by  Novem- 
ber 11th  without  the  inclusion  of  incidental  expenses. 

Each  soldier  at  the  front  cost  the  United  States  $2040 
a  year.  Eliminating  from  this  sum  items  which  were 
expenses  of  actual  fighting  and  disregarding  allow- 
ances for  transportation,  it  was  found  it  would  cost 
approximately  $1270  to  keep  a  soldier  twelve  months 
under  the  present  conditions.  This  comprised  $280  for 
personal  equipment  such  as  bedding  and  clothing.  $430 
for  sustenance  including  food  and  medical  attention. 
$480  for  pay — this  being  the  average  pay  for  enlisted 
men  and  officers — and  $80  for  housing  charges.  The 
proportionate  share  of  $1270  for  the  ten  months  of 
demobilization  amounted  to  $1058.30. 

This  average  cost  of  $1058.30  applied  to  the  entire 
army,  overseas  men  as  well  as  those  being  trained  in 
this     country.      Secretary     Baker    reported     that    the 
strength  of  the  American  army  on  November  11th  v 
3,655,000   men.     Of   this   number   2,002,175 
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overseas  duty  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  Two 
millions  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  to  be 
returned  to  civil  life  in  ten  months  means  an  average 
of  1,000,000  men  "to  maintain  for  that  time  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $1,058,300,000. 

It  was  intended  to  discharge  within  six  months  the 
1.655,000  soldiers  who  remained  in  this  country.  If 
this  entire  force  was  demobilized  within  that  period  it 
would  mean  an  average  of  827,500  men  to  be  main- 
tained for  six  months  at  a  cost  of  $875,743,250.  Adding 
these  two  totals,  the  War  Departmetn  estimated  it 
would  cost  $1,934,250  to  pay  for  the  army  until  the 
men  wrere  sent  home. 

By  the  middle  of  March,  four  months  after  the 
armistice  was  signed,  only  429,000  soldiers  had  returned 
from  Europe,  or  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  number 
of  foreign  service  men  listed  for  discharge  in  the  ten- 
month  period  used  in  the  War  Department  estimates. 
Even  if  the  return  of  the  troops  were  greatly  speeded 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  army  until  demobilization 
will  probably  exceed  the  original  sum  set.  In  addition 
to  the  increase  resulting  from  this  delay  Congress  added 
$225,000,000  to  the  bill  when  it  authorized  the  payment 
of  a  sixty-dollar  bonus  to  every  man  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

Another  bill  which  the  government  expects  to  meet 
with  funds  raised  by  the  new  loan  is  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  troops  to  the  demobilization  centres  in  the 
United  States  and  from  there  to  their  civilian  homes. 
Even  with  every  economy  this  expense  will  approach 
half  a  billion  dollars.  The  cost  for  the  overseas  force 
alone  was  placed  at  $400,000,000  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  fare  of  each  soldier  from  his  camp  in  France  to 
his  home  in  the  United  States  will  be  $200.  From  the 
camp  in  France  to  a  seaport  the  fare  was  set  at  $64, 
across  the  Atlantic  $62,  and  from  the  debarkation  port 
in  the  United  States  to  the  soldier5s  home  $74,  a  total 
of  $200. 

The  apparently  high  sum  of  $64  a  man  for  the  fare 
in  France  was  due  to  the  cost  of  building  the  remark- 
able American  transportation  system  in  France,  and 
this  is  properly  charged  to  the  cost  of  return.  The 
entire  system  cost  $700,000,000.  the  railway  end  alone 
amounting  to  $400,000,000,  and  the  balance  going  into 
docks,  piers,  warehouses  and  port  facilities. 

With  special  government  rates  it  costs  the  govern- 
ment $40  a -man  to  carry  soldiers  in  chartered  trans- 
ports. To  this  was  added  $22  necessary  to  run  the 
ships,  kep  them  in  repair,  and  maintain  the  crews. 

To  carry  the  men  from  the  demobilization  camps  in 
this  country  to  their  homes  the  government  made  an 
allowance  of  3j/2  cents  a  mile,  which  was  paid  in  cash 
to  every  man  at  the  time  he  was  handed  his  discharge. 
Upon  this  mileage  allowance  was  based  the  original 
estimate  of  $20,273,250  to  get  the  men  home  from  their 
mustering-out  station.  Congress  has  now  increased  the 
allowance  to  5  cents  a  mile.  The  total  of  the  estimated 
expense  of  getting  rid  of  the  army  amounted  to  $2,594,- 
317,000,  or  more  than  half  the  amount  of  $5,000,000,- 
000  which  it  is  understood  will  he  asked  for  in  the 
Victory  Liberty  Loan. 

The  maintenance  and  demobilization  of  the  military 
forces  is  only  one  of  the  war  bills  which  the  loan  will 
have  to  meet.  Congress  in  its  final  hours  authorized 
the  payment  of  more  than  $1,600,000,000  of  war  con- 
tracts. Millions  of  dollars  are  due  for  supplies,  muni- 
tions, and  equipment  which  it  was  hoped  would  make 
the  Allied  offensive  of  1919  the  final  blow  of  the  war. 
Since  November  15th  the  government  has  been  bor- 
rowing at  the  rate  of  $600,000,000  every  two  weeks  to 
pay  off  these  debts. 

The  spring  drive  of  1919  never  came  and  the  vast 
quantities  of  materials  were  never  used.  But  the  war 
expenses  kept  up.  Supplies  which  were  ready  for  de- 
livery had  to  be  accepted  and  the  bills  paid.  The 
running  expenses  of  the  army  amounted  to  millions  of 
dollars  daily  even  after  the  fighting  stopped.  And  the 
cost  of  maintaining  this  gigantic  army  will  continue 
for  months  and  necessitates  the  loan  which  is  about 
to  be  offered  to  the  public. 


Direct  Primaries. 

Idaho  has  abolished  the  direct  primary  and  returned 

to  the  old  party  convention  system.     They  seem  likely 

to  do  the  same  at  New  York.    In  some  half-dozen  other 

si  at  s  the  question  is  being  raised,  and  it  is  quite  on  the 

,-  that  the  present  year  will  see  a  general  move- 


ment toward  the  old  methods.  Certainly  there  is  no 
evidence  that  this  great  "reform"  has  actually  reformed 
anything.  We  are  not  getting  better  men  than  we  had 
before.  It  may  even  be  contended  that  we  are  getting 
worse  men.  The  party  convention,  with  all  its  faults, 
had  a  visible  responsibility  and  it  was  tangibly  account- 
able for  what  it  did.  Now  there  is  neither  responsi- 
bility nor  accountability. 


Petroleum  and  the  War. 

There  was  revealed  at  a  dinner  in  New  York  re- 
cently, which  was  given  to  celebrate  the  organization 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  a  number  of  ex- 
traordinary and  interesting  facts  concerning  the  part 
which  the  producers  and  refiners  of  petroleum  in  this 
country  played  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  The  control 
of  the  petroleum  industry  of  the  United  States  fortu- 
nately was  not  taken  over  by  the  government,  but  was 
confided  to  a  committee  organized  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bed- 
ford, who  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  This  committee 
was  called  the  National  Petroleum  War  Service  Com- 
mittee. It  was  composed  of  experts  from  all  branches 
of  the  petroleum  industry  and  it  devoted  itself  un- 
stintedly and  unselfishly  to  the  business  of  supplying 
petroleum  products  to  this  government  and  its  allies. 
It  not  only  supplied  the  vast  unprecedented  demands 
for  oil  and  gasoline  for  war  service  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  it  did  this  essential  work  without  disturbing 
the  industry  in  the  United  States  and  without  creating 
any  considerable  fluctuation  or  advance  in  prices  for 
the  products  in  this  country. 

The  functioning  of  this  committee  was  the  most  re- 
markable business  phenomenon  developed  in  any  coun- 
try throughout  the  whole  war  period.  The  French 
government  was  so  impressed  with  the  enormous 
efficiency  of  the  National  Petroleum  War  Service  Com- 
mittee that  it  sent  one  of  its  official  representatives  to 
New  York  to  decorate  Mr.  Bedford,  chairman  of  that 
committee,  with  the  Legion  of  Honor.  This  ceremony 
was  performed  at  the  banquet  which  closed  a  day  that 
will  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  for  on  that  day  was  organ- 
ized the  American  Petroleum  Institute.  It  will  be  to 
the  oil  business  of  America  what  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  is  to  the  steel  trade.  That  is,  it  will  afford 
a  means  of  cooperating  with  the  government  in  all 
matters  of  national  concern.  It  will  further  the  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  in  American  petroleum  products 
and  will  protect  the  interests  of  the  petroleum  industry 
in  all  its  branches.  This  organization  was  formed  by 
the  leading  oil  men — producers,  refiners,  and  distribu- 
tors— in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada.  It 
will  undoubtedly  become  the  most  resourceful,  in- 
fluential, and  important  petroleum  organization  in  the 
world,  and  will  do  much  to  stabilize  and  systematize 
the  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Mr.  A.  C.  Bed- 
ford was  chosen  as  the  first  executive  head  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute. 

In  the  course  of  the  speech-making  at  the  dinner 
which  followed  the  organization  of  the  institute  Cap- 
tain Snaggs  of  the  British  navy,  who  is  now  attached 
to  the  British  embassy  at  Washington,  stated :  "If  the 
American  petroleum  supply  had  been  cut  off  during  the 
war  48  per  cent,  of  the  British  naval  forces  would 
have  been  paralyzed."  The  British  naval  patrol  in 
European  waters  covered  7,000,000  miles  a  week.  The 
British  admiralty  at  the  outset  of  the  war  controlled 
in  this  service  658  vessels.  This  number  rose  before 
the  end  of  the  war  to  5649.  Before  the  end  of  the  war 
the  export  of  fuel  oil  from  this  country  for  use  of  the 
British  forces  had  reached  the  stupendous  figure  of 
2,62S,000  tons,  the  output  having  been  increased  from 
about  200,000  tons  in  a  single  year.  "So,"  declared 
Captain  Snagge,  "the  winning  of  the  war  depended 
upon  the  winning  of  oil  by  Mr.  Bedford." 

General  Foch  said  to  one  of  our  official  representa- 
tives abroad:  "If  you  don't  keep  up  your  petrlouem 
system  you  shall  lose  the  war." 

America  contributed  80  per  cent,  of  the  petroleum 
products  used  in  the  course  of  the  war.  When  the 
armistice  was  signed  we  were  exporting  each  month 
for  war  purposes  2,200,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  750.000 
barrels  of  motor  gasoline,  500,000  barrels  of  kerosene, 
175.000  barrels  of  aviators'  naphtha.  For  a  consider- 
able time  before  hostilities  stopped,  the  matter  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  petroleum  products  from  America 
had  ceased  to  give  any  concern  to  our  allies  or  to  our 


own  army  and  navy.  This  solid  result  was  achieved  in 
the  face  of  seemingly  insurmountable  difficulties. 
Those  who  conveyed  the  oil  abroad  in  tankers  had 
constantly  to  face  real  danger  and  many  of  them  lost 
their  lives.  A  large  number  oil  ships  were  attacked  by 
submarines,  tonnage  was  reduced  to  a  perilously  low 
point,  yet  the  work  went  on  and  the  men  who  were 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  petroleum  industry 
of  the  United  States  during  the  war  never  faltered  and 
never  failed  in  their  purpose  to  deliver  all  the  petroleum 
products  necessary  for  the  winning  of  the  war  where 
they  were  wanted  and  when  thev  were  wanted. 


Presidential  Timber. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  A  year  from  next  June  the 
Republican  national  convention  to  choose  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  will  assemble.  This  important  gathering 
is  little  more  than  a  year  distant,  but  public  sentiment 
has  not  as  yet  strongly  focused  upon  any  member  of 
the  Republican  party.  There  is  no  great  distinctive 
figure  among  the  Republicans,  though  the  general  level 
of  character  and  ability  is  perhaps  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Since  the  Republican  convention,  of  1888, 
which  nominated  Benjamin  Harrison  for  the  first  time, 
it  has  been  possible  prior  to  each  succeeding  conven- 
tion to  pretty  clearly  forecast  the  names  of  the  men 
whom  it  would  select  for  the  national  ticket.  Always, 
at  least,  the  range  of  choice  was  so  narrow  as  to  include 
not  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  possible  candidates. 
Next  year  the  indications  point  to  the  belief  that  the 
convention  will  in  no  wise  be  what  is  known  in  political 
parlance  as  a  cut-and-dried  affair.  There  will  probably 
be  a  dozen  or  more  favorite  sons  presented  by  various 
states  and  it  may  take  a  long  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
balloting  before  a  result  is  reached.  The  chances  to- 
day for  the  nomination  of  some  man  who  at  present  is 
little  known  by  the  country  at  large  are  excellent.  I 
have  gone  over  the  field  with  a  number  of  party  leaders 
representing  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  I  find 
the  belief  universal  that  the  next  Republican  conven- 
tion is  likely  to  be  very  much  of  a  deliberative  body, 
but  no  one  can  foretell  what  the  result  of  its  delibera- 
tions is  likely  to  be.  The  dozen  men  whose  names  are 
most  frequently  discussed  at  the  present  are  those  of 
Senator  Harding  of  Ohio,  Senator  Knox  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Senator  Kellogg  of  Minnesota,  Senator  Lenroot 
of  Wisconsin,  William  H.  Taft,  Henry  P,  Davison 
of  New  York  City,  David  Jayne  Hill  of  New 
York,  Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois,  Charles  G.  Dawes 
of  Illinois,  General  Leonard  Wood,  and  General 
Pershing. 

For  a  year  or  two  previous  to  presidential  conven- 
tions Republicans  holding  office  as  governors  of  states 
are  usually  scanned  with  great  concern  by  the  political 
managers  in  the  hope  of  finding  presidential  materia! 
among  them.  At  present  the  only  state  executive  who 
is  considered  to  be  among  the  presidential  possibilities 
and  who  is  an  avowed  candidate  is  Governor  Frank  O. 
Lowden  of  Illinois.  He  was  a  former  member  of  Con- 
gress, is  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, and  has  made  an  admirable  record  as  governor 
of  his  state.  He  is  popular  and  at  the  same  time  has 
a  reputation  for  good  judgment,  courage,  and  business 
sagacity.  The  indications  are  that  General  Lowden 
will  have  a  great  deal  of  strength  in  the  conven- 
tion. 

Senator  Harding  of  Ohio,  who  presided  with  dignity 
and  ability  over  the  last  Republican  convention,  has  a 
strong  following  and  will  undoubtedly  have  the  sup- 
port of  conservative  elements  to  a  large  extent. 

Senator  Knox  of  Pennsylvania  will  have  the  initial 
advantage  of  the  support  of  his  own  great  state.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  experienced  men  in  public  life;  has 
been  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  twice  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  is  a  man  of  high  character,  of  poise,  great  common 
sense,  and  it  is  conceded  by  every  one  that  he,  if 
elected,  will  make  an  admirable  President. 

Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill  of  New  York,  formerly  am- 
bassador to  Berlin,  one  of  our  foremost  international 
figures,  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  world  affairs,  may 
get  the  vote  of  a  considerable  number  of  delegates  from 
his  own  state  in  the  convention.  He  is  a  man  of  high 
character  and  of  very  great  experience  in  public 
affairs. 

Senator  Kellogg  of  Minnesota,  one  of  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  the  United  States,  has  always  taken  an 
active  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  has  the  good-will 
and  confidence  of  both  wings  of  the  Republican  party 
and  is  regarded  as  a  very  likely  compromise  candi- 
date. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  representative  of 
ultra-progressive   elements   of   the   party,   has   a   good 
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many  friends  and  admirers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  he  should 
again  he  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency. 

A  considerable  number  of  ex-President  Taft's  most 
active  friends  believe  that  he  is  likely  to  be  the  strongest 
man  before  the  next  Republican  convention.  They 
assert  that  his  advocacy  of  the  League  of  Nations  will 
give  him  an  advantage  over  any  other  candidate  whom 
the  convention  might  possibly  select.  Opposed  to  these 
views  are  many  of  the  older  Republicans  who  never 
cared  much  for  Mr.  Taft  and  who  will  command  great 
influence  in  the  party.  Also  it  is  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Taft  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  progressive  wing  of 
the  party.  One  of  Mr.  Taft's  followers  said  recently 
that  the  ex-President  ought  to  be  nominated  because 
he  had  shown  himself  to  be  such  a  "good  loser,"  where- 
upon a  progressive  Republican  who  overheard  the  re- 
mark quickly  retorted,  "What  we  want  is  a  nominee 
who  is  not  a  good  loser,  but  a  good  winner." 

General  Leonard  Wood  has  been  adopted  as  a  citizen 
by  the  State  of  Kansas  and  will  come  into  the  conven- 
tion with  some  very  considerable  support.  His  cour 
ageous  and  unstinted  efforts  to  arouse  this  country  to 
the  need  of  military  preparedness  and  the  realization 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  that  practically  he 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Platts- 
burg  training  camps  which  in  our  hour  of  need  turned 
out  thousands  of  good  officers  has  undoubtedly  given  him 
a  strong  place  in  the  regard  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  known,  too,  that  General  Wood  is  not  only  a  sol- 
dier of  high  efficiency,  but  a  man  of  unusual  knowledge 
of  world,  affairs.  He  has  been  sent  abroad  upon  many 
missions  of  importance,  and  he  proved  himself,  in  Cuba, 
to  be  a  civil  administrator  of  high  order.  The  move- 
ment in  his  behalf  is  plainly  a  growing  one. 

Of  the  other  soldier  possibility,  General  Pershing, 
little  can  be  said  beyond  the  fact  his  record  is  known 
of  all  men;  that  he  had  a  great,  almost  impossible,  task 
laid  upon  him,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  him  and  the  incompetency  at  Washington  which 
was  a  constant  handicap  to  him,  he  has  performed  his 
work  well — so  well,  in  fact,  that  no  one  suggests  at  this 
moment  that  any  other  living  American  could  have  done 
better.  The  best  information  obtainable  regarding 
General  Pershing  as  a  possible  presidential  candidate  is 
that  he  is  in  no  sense  a  candidate  and  does  not  desire 
to  be. 

Senator  James  Watson  of  Indiana  will  have  the  dele- 
gation of  his  own  state  solidly  behind  him  and  probably 
a  number  of  delegates  from  the  South.  He  is  an  ex- 
perienced politician  and  a  man  of  large  experience  in 
public  life. 

Henry  P.  Davison,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Red 
Cross  during  the  war  period,  is  perhaps  more  widely 
known  personally  at  this  time  to  his  fellow-citizens 
than  any  other  of  the  prospective  candidates  named 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Taft.  The  Red  Cross  activi- 
ties reached  every  county  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Davison 
made  a  number  of  trips  through  the  country  and  was 
seen  and  heard  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  people. 
He  did  a  great  work  at  an  important  moment  for  his 
country  and  for  its  allies.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  quality  of  his  exective  ability,  of  his  character,  of 
his  intense  and  disinterested  patriotism.  He  is  today 
one  of  the  foremost  men  of  America  and  is  known  the 
world  over.  He  is  an  international  banker,  but  his  main 
business  for  the  rest  of  his  life  is  likely  to  be  work  for 
the  welfare  and  advantage  and  profit,  not  of  himself, 
but  of  his  fellow-men.    - 

Charles  G.  Dawes,  who  is  less  widely  known  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  was  controller  of  the  currency 
under  President  McKinley.  Since  he  left  that  office  he 
has  been  highly  successful  as  a  business  man  and  a 
banker  in  Chicago  and  has  a  nation-wide  acquaintance 
in  business  circles.  At  present  and  during  the  period 
of  the  war  he  has  been  General  Pershing's  general 
financial  and  business  adviser  and  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  United  States  and 
the  Allies  in  France.  He  has  disbursed  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  transacted  public  business  on 
a  scale  of  vast  magnitude.  He  is  still  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  United  States  Army  and  is  engaged  in 
liquidating  and  disposing  of  United  States  property  in- 
terests in  France.  It  is  believed  that  if  at  the  next 
convention  a  business  man  should  be  desired  as  a  can- 
didate General  Dawes  would  assuredly  develop  great 
strength  and  very  likely  become  the  nominee  of  his 
party. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  rapid  survey  of  the  field 
that  while  there  is  no  salient  figure  filling  the  political 
horizon,  yet  there  is  no  dearth  of  men  of  very  high 
character  and  attainments  whose  training,  experience, 
and  outlook  on  life  have  endowed  them  with  the  quali- 
ties which  we  expect  to  find  in  a  successful  President 
of  the  United  States.  J.  B.  L. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  question  of  the  censorship  is  evidently  being  debated 
by  the  correspondents  in  Paris.  They  are  not  quite  sure  as  to 
the  nature  and  source  of  the  impalpable  restrictions  imposed 
on  their  efforts, to  enlighten  the  world.  M.  Cheradame  is  con- 
fident that  there  is  some  process  by  which  the  news  from 
America  is  filtered  before  it  reaches  its  European  readers. 
Only  a  small  number  of  the  elect,  he  tells  us,  have  any  sus- 
picion that  the  League  of  Nations  is  encountering  heavy 
weather  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  has  been  no 
report  of  the  discussions  in  the  Senate.  The  popular  mind 
of  France  is  presented  with  a  picture  of  a  united  America 
that  stands  as  a  unit  behind  the  presidential  policies.  M. 
Cheradame  wonders  by  what  mechanism  this  miracle  is  ac- 
complished. Officialism  everywhere  denies  the  existence  of  a 
censorship,  but  if  there  is  actually  no  censorship  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  something  that  may  conveniently  be  labeled  with 
another  name,  but  that  is  equally  effective.  Another  corre- 
spondent tells  us  that  American  officials  are  in  some  sort  of 
relationship  with  the  French  telegraph  service,  and  evi- 
dently he  has  his  suspicions  as  to  the  nature  of  that  relation- 
ship. Still  another  correspondent  tells  us  of  ruses  that 
have  been  adopted  by  pressmen  in  Paris  to  evade  the  vigi- 
lance of  a  censorship  that  they  believe  to  exist.  These 
various  stories  reach  us  within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  and 
we  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  matter  has  been  much 
under  discussion  in  Paris  and  that  the  correspondents  are 
thus  cautiously  expressing  a  resentment  and  a  disappointment 
for  which  there  is  doubtless  abundant  cause  and  in  which 
the    public   very   heartily   shares. 


later.  He  says  the  crisis  might  easily  have  been  of  the  most 
serious  kind  but  for  the  amicable  determination  of  France 
and  England.  The  preliminary  peace  treaty  was  nearly 
ready,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  American  commission,  "but 
no  sooner  had  the  1 'resident  arrived  than  he  almost  abruptly 
vetoed  the  programme  for  any  preliminary  peace  arrangements 
which  did  not  include  the  covenant  for  the  League  of  Na- 
tions," and  that  this  "put  an  end  to  the  hope  of  the  proposed 
action."  Mr.  Simonds  expresses  the  wish  that  it  may  still  be 
found  possible  so  to  hasten  the  league  negotiations  that  the 
combined  instrument  of  league  and  treaty  may  be  ready  with- 
in a  reasonable  time,  but  it  is  evident  that  his  expectations 
are  not  very  high.  The  President  returned  to  France  with 
the  realization  that  the  league  protocol  must  be  substantially 
amended  to  meet  the  views  of  the  United  States  Senate,  but 
such  amendment  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  there  can  be  no  change  without  the  assent 
of  all  the  powers  involved,  and  this  means  not  only  the  powers 
assembled  at  Versailles,  but  all  of  the  neutral  powers  through- 
out the  world.  All  of  them  must  be  consulted  upon  all  the 
amended  points,  and  their  possible  objections  discussed.  It  is 
a  slow  and  tedious  matter. 


The  most  effective  of  all  censorships  is,  of  course,  by  the 
simple  method  of  refusing  to  give  any  news  at  all,  and  here 
we  have  the  surprising  fact  vouched  for  by  the  correspondent 
of  one  of  the  staunchest  of  Administration  newspapers  in 
America  that  the  American  delegates  are  the  chief  offenders. 
Nuwhere  do  we  find  such  Brahmanical  exclusiveness  as  here. 
That  the  President,  to  use  the  language  of  the  street,  has  no 
use  for  the  newspaper  correspondent,  has  long  been  among 
the  commonplaces  of  Washington.  He  has  the  fixed  con- 
viction that  the  correspondent  is  actuated  only  by  a  personal 
curiosity  that  should  be  discouraged  for  the  good  of  his 
soul,  and  now  we  are  told  that  he  has  carried  the  same 
illusion  with  him  to  Paris.  There  are  no  dealitigs  between 
the  American  delegates  and  the  newspaper  men.  The  Presi- 
dent, we  are  informed,  has  no  objection  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  fait  accompli — although  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
anything  that  is  a  fait  accompli — but  he  does  not  approve  of 
piecemeal  publicity.  Personally  he  gives  no  interviews  to 
newspaper  men,  who  are  tacitly  invited  to  consider  them- 
selves as  supernumeraries  and  nuisances.  This  can  hardly 
be  due  to  pressure  of  work,  seeing  that  the  statesmen  of 
other  countries  are  equally  busy  but  far  more  communicative. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Clemenceau,  and  Orlando  are  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  inquiring  mind,  and  it  is  actually  they  who 
give  out  whatever  news  reaches  America.  In  fact  they  hold 
regular  receptions  for  the  convenience  of  the  third  estate. 
It  is  true  that  they  do  not  give  out  very  much,  but  at  least 
they  produce  a  semblance  of  cordiality  and  frankness,  al- 
though not  in  sufficient  measure  to  remove  the  conviction 
that  the  present  conference  surpasses  all  that  have  ever  been 
held,  not  only  in  the  magnitude  of  its  issues,  but  in  the 
secrecy  of  its  deliberations.  Autocracy  is  at  its  zenith  in  the 
greatest  parliament  in  the  world's  history.  The  future  paths 
of  democracy  are  doubtless  being  sketched,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  democracies  must  keep  off  the  grass  and  are  invited 
to  be  seen  rather  than  heard. 


Perhaps  if  the  news  were  in  greater  volume  it  would  not 
seem  to  be  quite  so  portentous.  But  on  the  other  hand  it 
might  be  more  portentous,  and  we  may  find  here  the  reasons 
for  the  prevailing  secrecy.  If  we  take  the  trouble  to  collate 
the  bulletins,  such  as  they  are,  over  the  course  of  a  few  days 
they  seem  to  indicate  a  situation  so  sinister  as  to  justify  the 
worst  forebodings  that  we  are  likely  to  entertain.  As  a  back- 
ground to  them  all  is  the  fact  that  the  peace  treaty  with 
Germany  is  still  unfinished,  and  that  it  is  being  relentlessly 
postponed  apparently  by  the  single  will  of  the  President,  who 
is  resolved  that  all  proceedings  of  whatsoever  nature  shall 
keep  pace  with  the  League  of  Nations,  shall  be  neither  faster 
nor  slower.  Now  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  interpreta- 
tions of  correspondents  must  be  received  with  some  amount 
of  reserve  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every  effort  seems  made 
to  prevent  them  from  making  any  communications  at  all. 
But  where  many  correspondents  are  in  agreement  we  may 
suppose  that  they  are  working  from  some  common  basis  of 
fact.  And  so  we  are  told  that  the  peace  treaty  was  instantly 
shelved  on  the  President's  return  to  Paris.  Whether  the 
American  delegates  had  been  insufficiently  instructed  as  to 
their  attitude  during  the  President's  absence,  or  whether  they 
had  been  overborne  by  the  other  powers,  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  had  busied  themselves  with  the 
peace  treaty,  giving  it  precedence  over  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  expresses 
the  situation  in  a  few  lines,  or  at  least  the  situation  as  it 
seemed  to  him.  Telegraphing  two  days  after  the  return  of 
the  President  to  Paris,  he  says:  "Something  has  happened 
at  the  Peace  Conference  since  President  Wilson's  return. 
The  speeding-up  programme  for  obtaining  immediate  peace 
has  been  sidetracked."  The  prospect  for  an  early  peace,  says 
the  same  bulletin,  is  "shattered."  Indeed  he  is  inclined  to 
doubt  if  the  preliminary  peace  treaty  that  was  even  then  on 
the  point  of  conclusion  "ever  sees  the  light  of  day  now." 
Mr.    Frank   Simonds   telegraphs   to   the   same   effect   two    days 


What  is  the  meaning  of  the  strange  acquiescence  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  delays  of  which  they  must  so  well  know 
the  possible  consequences?  But  that  point  may  be  deferred 
for  a  moment  while  we  glance  at  some  of  the  results  cf  these 
calamitous  postponements  that  are  most  clearly  in  sight.  The 
most  perturbing  fact  that  confronts  us,  then,  is  the  continua- 
tion of  a  state  of  war  all  over  the  world.  Every  one  of  the 
powers  that  was  at  war  a  year  ago  is  still  at  war  months  after 
the  last  shot  was  fired.  Peace  has  been  declared  nowhere, 
nor  is  there  any  immediate  prospect  of  peace  being  declared 
anywhere.  Moreover,  it  is  not  entirely  a  nominal  war. 
Along  the  eastern  front  the  war  is  by  no  means  a  nominal  one. 
If  the  Poles  and  Germans  are  not  fighting  at  this  moment 
they  were  fighting  a  week  ago,  and  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  they  will  be  fighting  a  week  hence.  Poles  and  Ukrainians 
are  actually  fighting  in  the  south.  Not  one  single  practical 
step  has  been  taken  to  settle  the  differences  that  are  still 
making  of  eastern  Europe  a  veritable  shambles.  The  League 
of  Nations  has  intervened,  and  is  still  intervening.  One  would 
have  supposed  that  all  these  problems  would  have  been  mat- 
ters for  Allied  discussion  during  the  last  two  years,  and  that 
some  sort  of  agreement  would  have  been  reached  as  to  the 
lines  to  be  followed  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It  is 
certain  that  there  must  have  been  some  such  discussion.  To 
suppose  otherwise,  would  be  to  impute  something  like  a  posi- 
tive imbecility  to  the  leaders  of  the  Allied  European  nations. 
Why,  then,  must  we  wait  for  month  after  month  while  a  situa- 
tion so  full  of  horrid  actualities  and  of  even  more  horrid 
possibilities  is  allowed  to  continue?  Whose  was  the  inter- 
vening hand  held  forth  to  veto  the  settlement  that  must 
already  have  been  concerted  ?  The  answer  to  some  extent 
must  be  conjectural,  but  at  least  we  have  one  fact  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  conjectural.  The  preliminary  peace 
treaty  was  nearly  ready  for  its  signatures  a  week  ago,  and 
was  "side-tracked"  and  "shattered"  by  the  sudden  interven- 
tion of  the  President,  thus  adding  one  more  delay  to  the 
already  fatal  list  of  delays  that  had  preceded  it.  Surely  it 
is  something  of  an  anomaly  that  the  whole  world  must  re- 
main at  war  for  month  after  month  while  awaiting  the 
leisurely  creation  of  a  document  that  is  supposed  to  be  the 
end  of  war  forever.  Never  did  a  peace  league  have  so  tragic 
and  bloody  a  birth.  

But  it  is  not  only  the  treaty  with  Germany  that  must  wait 
The  field  of  events  is  so  vast  that  we  may  well  overlook  a 
dozen  problems  that  seem  small  by  comparison  with  the  whole. 
Every  nation  now  at  war  must  complete  a  separate  treaty 
with  each  one  of  its  enemies,  and  not  one  of  those  treaties 
has  yet  been  signed.  They  must  all  wait  for  the  completion 
of  the  treaty  with  Germany,  and  to  some  suggestive  extent 
we  have  already  seen  why  that  treaty  with  Germany  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  unsigned.  America,  for  example,  must 
make  a  separate  treaty  with  Germany  and  with  Austria. 
France  must  make  a  treaty  with  Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria, 
and  Turkey.  Great  Britain  must  do  the  same.  And  so  on  all 
down  the  line.  And  these  treaties  will  by  no  means  arrange 
themselves  as  natural  and  logical  sequences  to  the  treaty 
with  Germany.  The  Balkan  States  must  be  realigned.  Turkey- 
must  be  disposed  of.  Asia  Minor  must  be  parceled  out.  The 
great  question  of  German  Austria  must  be  settled,  and  we  are 
to  be  told  whether  or  not  we  are  to  have  a  German  Mittel- 
Eitropa.  The  dispute  over  the  German  colonies  must  be 
handled,  and  the  rival  claims  of  Australia  and  Japan  must  be 
adjudicated.  The  greatest  of  these  questions  are  in  no  way 
involved  with  the  settlement  with  Germany,  but  they  must 
all  wait  for  the  settlement  with  Germany.  They  must  be 
considered  separately,  and  so  far  as  we  are  allowed  to  know 
they  have  hardly  yet  been  approached.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions stands  in  the  way.  It  bars  the  road.  Only  an  ex- 
traordinary ignorance  of  eastern  problems  will  permit  us  to 
say  that  these  are  subsidiary  problems  and  that  they  will 
doubtless  be  arranged  safely  and  in  due  time.  They  involve 
scores  of  millions  of  people  who  have  never  known  self- 
discipline  and  whose  whole  mental  horizon  is  one  of  hates 
and  passions  and  vengeances.  Moreover,  these  people  are 
starving.  If  we  do  not  hear  their  voices  it  is  only  because 
the  voices  of  so  many  futile  statesmen  are  louder,  and  the 
voices  of  war  are  louder  still.  There  can  be  no  possible  abate- 
ment of  the  existing  terror  until  peace  shall  be  reestablished 
on  a  clear  and  definite  basis.  There  can  be  no  reestablished 
peace  until  the  peace  with  Germany  has  led  the  way.  \nd 
it  seems  that  there  must  be  no  peace  with  Germany, 
anywhere,  not  even  a  discussion  of  peace  until 
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of  a  League  of  Nations  that  will  then  find  itself  powerless 
to  enforce  its  demands,  and  reluctant  even  to  formulate  any 
demands  that  shall  threaten  to  involve  its  signatories  in 
quarrels  in  which  they  are  not  concerned.  For  example,  is 
there  any  available  means  by  which  Germany  can  be  forced  to 
evacuate  West  Prussia  and  the  port  of  Danzig,  and  particu- 
larly if  she  should  pretend  to  assent  to  such  evacuation,  and 
then  waste  a  year  or  so  in  prevarications  and  preliminaries? 
She  says  now  that  she  will  not  assent,  and  she  seems  to  mean 
it.  Can  we  imagine  a  world  boycott  of  Germany?  Can  we 
imagine  the  compulsion  of  Germany  by  the  armies  of  the 
world  ?  Of  course  we  can  imagine  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Both  alike  are  inconceivable.  And  in  the  meantime 
the  world  remains  in  an  indescribable  turmoil  that  is  di- 
rectly fed  by  the  continuation  of  the  state  of  war.  And  it 
seems  that  the  state  of  war  must  continue  because  the  peace 
treaty  is  "side-tracked"  and  "shattered"  by  presidential  inter- 
position.   

The  acquiescence  of  France  and  Great  Britain  to  these  por- 
tentous delays  is  mysterious  only  to  those  who  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  volcanic  situation  in  which  Europe  finds  herself,  a 
situation  by  no  means  confined  to  the  eastern  areas.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  President  went  to  Europe  under 
circumstances  well  calculated  to  appeal  to  what  may  be  called 
a  continental  superstition.  Only  the  vaguest  ideas  of  America 
exist  in  the  popular  mind  of  Europe.  Distance  has  lent  its 
enchantment  to  the  view,  and  the  advent  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  propria  persona  seemed  almost  like  the 
coming  of  an  avatar.  It  promised  relief,  not  only  from  the 
horrors  of  war  itself,  but  also  from  that  whole  system  of 
diplomacy  and  statecraft  from  which  war  is  supposed  to 
come.  How  far  this  impression  was  deepened  by  what  may 
be  called  the  work  of  the  press  agencies  is  largely  conjectural 
but  at  least  it  may  be  said  that  the  prestige  of  the  President 
was  excellently  well  served  by  adroit  publicity.  His  many 
references  to  open  diplomacy,  to  a  new  age  and  a  new  order 
of  things,  not  only  inflamed  the  imagination  of  the  masses  of 
Europe,  but  it  served  also  to  create  a  certain  sense  of  hos- 
tility between  them  and  their  rulers,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  champions  of  the  old  regime  with  its  attendant  wars,  while 
the  President  was  the  champion  of  a  new  one  with  its  prom- 
ised peace.  The  President,  in  point  of  fact,  became  a  sort  of 
St.  George  doing  battle  with  the  dragons  of  the  "balance  of 
power,"  and  all  those  other  supposed  evils  usually  expressed 
by  terms  that  no  one  can  quite  explain  and  that  actually  do 
not  mean  anything  in  particular. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Now  Europe  is  terribly  afraid  of  Bolshevism.  It  is  the 
terror  that  walks  by  night  for  every  country  in  Europe.  No 
matter  how  numerous  the  dispatches  that  assure  us  that  "of 
course"  this,  that,  or  the  other  people  has  no  fear  of  a  real 
outbreak,  we  may  remind  ourselves  that  the  most  pacific  and 
one  of  the  most  ideally  governed  of  all  European  countries, 
Switzerland,  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  most  energetic 
steps  for  its  own  salvation  from  a  tnreatened  reign  of  terror 
that  was  intended  to  reproduce  the  atrocities  of  Russia.  We 
may  also  remind  ourselves,  and  for  our  own  humility,  that 
the  Overman  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  con- 
siders that  Bolshevism  is  the  gravest  danger  that  has  faced 
the  republic  since  its  foundation.  Now  if  this  was,  and  is, 
the  situation  confronting  Switzerland  and  America,  what 
must  be  the  situation  confronting  Italy,  France,  and  England? 
It  need  not  be  enlarged  on  because  its  frightful  possibilities 
are  obvious.  But  we  may  wonder  if  the  President  recognizes 
the  psychology  of  the  people  among  whom  he  finds  himself. 
Or  does  he  think  that  the  people  of  Europe  may  safely  be 
addressed  in  the  language  of  democracy  that  in  America  is 
commonplace  ?  Does  he  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are 
very  many  millions  of  people  in  Europe  who  think  that  free- 
dom and  democracy  are  synonymous  terms  with  street  barri- 
cades and  reigns  of  terror?  Does  he  know  that  when  he 
uses  these  terms  he  is  throwing  matches  into  powder  maga- 
zines, and  that  the  ground  veritably  heaves  beneath  his  feet 
whenever  he  accentuates  the  differences  between  the  old  and 
the  new  statecraft,  the  old  and  the  new  social  orders,  between 
the  now  existing  political  leaderships  and  the  new  guidances 
and  controls  that  he  hopes  to  establish?  Does  he  consider 
that  these  people  know  of  only  one  sort  of  revolution?  When 
the  President  went  to  Europe  he  was  advised  by  some  of  his 
staunchest  and  ablest  supporters  in  the  American  press  to 
appeal  to  the  radical  elements  of  Europe  over  the  heads  of 
their  governments.  Whether  those  who  gave  this  wicked 
counsel  knew  what  they  were  advising  is  doubtful.  We  may 
hope  that  they  did  not.  Certainly  the  President  would  be 
incapable  of  using  such  a  weapon  with  a  knowledge  of  its 
nature.  But  we  may  have  our  grave  misgivings  if  the  Presi- 
dent appreciates  the  European  psychology,  or  has  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  appalling  results  that  must  certainly 
follow  any  utterance  that  he  might  make  indicating  the  frus- 
tration of  his  plans  by  the  conservatisms  of  European  states- 
men, and  the  consequent  withholding  from  Europe  of  the 
beneficences  that  he  intended  to  confer.  And  that  there  maj 
be  no  suspicion  of  such  frustration  or  of  such  postponement 
to  infuriate  the  distracted  and  racked  people  of  Europe  is 
probably  now  the  chief  concern  of  European  people,  who  are 
ready  to  agree  to  what  they  may  kn"w  is  an  evil  rather  than 
to  incur  the  greater  evil  of  revolution  that  must  follow  theil 
resistance.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  March  26,  1919. 


Columbus  is  said  to  have  first  discovered  the  ham- 
mock as  well  as  America.     In  San  Salvador  he  found 
nives  sleeping  in  what  they  called  "hamacs,"  and 
lbus  bought  several  and  so  introduced  the  ham- 


So  impressed  is  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  with  what 
women  have  accomplished  on  the  land  that  she  intends 
to  set  up  as  a  farmer  herself.  Passionately  fond  of 
country  life,  the  duchess  is  reputed  as  a  great  sports- 
woman, and  noted  for  her  kindly  ways  and  manners. 

The  famous  Irish  tenor,  John  McCormack,  is  quoted 
in  England  on  an  interesting  fact  about  gramophone 
profits.  When  a  certain  company  asked  him  to  sing 
for  a  record  of  "Tipperary"  he  stipulated  for  a  fee  of 
£4000.  The  company  refused,  and  instead  gave  him 
a  percentage  on  sales  of  the  records.  These  sales  have 
so  far  added  up  to  2.500.000,  netting  the  singer 
£50,000. 

"If  you  don't  join  us  we'll  annihilate  you."  That,  in 
effect,  was  what  the  Bolshevists  said  to  Colonel  John 
Ward,  M.  P.,  when  in  October  last  he  marched  his  bat- 
talion into  a  Russian  town.  Colonel  Ward  promptly 
arrested  the  leader,  posted  his  men  and  guns,  and  by  his 
resolute  action  saved  the  battalion  from  being  cut  off. 
Colonel  Ward  has  grown  to  love  his  men  and  soldier- 
ing. "I  would  sooner,"  he  says,  "command  them  than 
accept  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords." 

Prime  Minister  Lloj'd-George  is  said  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  quite  a  charming  baritone  voice,  and  any 
spare  moments  he  can  snatch  are  devoted  to  a  little 
home  music.  He  always  sings  in  Welsh,  and  his  voice 
has  that  peculiar  quality  found  only  in  the  Celt.  Be- 
fore leaving  for  Paris  some  of  his  scanty  leisure  was 
devoted  also  to  French  conversation.  The  premier 
reads  in  French  quite  fluently,  but.  like  so  many  other 
people,  his  French  conversation  lacks  fluency. 

The  Russian  revolution  has  driven  Prince  Michel 
Cantacuzene  to  America  for  a  Harvard  education.  The 
Lenine  revolution  stripped  him  of  his  titles.  His  great- 
grandfather on  his  mother's  side  was  General  U.  S. 
Grant.  "Prince  Mike,"  as  his  Harvard  friends  call 
him,  has  recently  enrolled  as  a  Harvard  freshman. 
Last  fall  he  was  a  member  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  of  that 
institution.  He  believed  in  a  constitutional  monarchy 
rather  than  an  absolute  monarchy,  but  he  refuses  to 
discuss  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia.  He  prefers  to 
be  known  as  "Mike,"  or  by  the  more  formal  title  of 
"Mr."  Cantacuzene. 

Bruce  Ismay,  the  English  shipping  magnate,  who  has 
made  a  gift  of  £25,000  to  the  men  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  to  mark  his  appreciation  of  their  gallantry 
in  war,  is  known  to  his  friends  as  one  of  the  silent  ones 
of  the  earth.  They  say  of  him  that  he  never  waste? 
words.  He  prefers  action.  When  the  late  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  was  chosen  as  head  of  the  Atlantic  Trust 
people  smiled.  One  prince  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
said:  "Morgan  may  be  head  of  it  now,  but  Ismay 
never  went  into  anything  unless  he  came  out  top  dog." 
Ismay  did  come  out  "top  dog,"  and  superseded  Mr. 
Morgan  as  head  of  the  Shipping  Trust. 

Lord  Milner,  the  British  war  secretary,  is  not  a  very 
brilliant  humorist,  but  it  is  said  that  he  can  enjoy  a 
good  laugh  against  himself,  as  witness  the  following, 
which  he  is  fond  of  relating:  Some  years  ago,  fresh 
from  his  South  African  triumphs,  he  addressed  an  au- 
dience of  undergraduates  at  his  old  university.  "We 
must  remember  not  merely  the  beauty  of  the  individual 
colleges,  but  the  beauty  of  Oxford  as  a  whole.  And 
what  a  whole  it  is."  "Hear,  hear!"  yell  the  varsity- 
men.  "Yes,  what  a  hole!"  they  groaned.  "What  a 
beastly  hole !"  Then  it  dawned  upon  Lord  Milner  that 
this  was  a  sentiment  he  would  rather  have  expressed 
differently. 

M.  Jusserand,  French  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  although  a  historian,  philosopher,  and  scholar, 
lived  all  his  life,  it  might  be  said,  within  the  sound  of 
musketry  and  cannon,  and  believed  in  armaments  with 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  Yet  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  proponents  of  international  peace  agree- 
ments ever  since  the  calling  of  the  first  conference  at 
The  Hague.  When  the  latter  occurred  the  post  of  M. 
Jusserand  was  Copenhagen.  Going  to  St.  Petersburg, 
he  had  an  audience  with  the  Czar,  who,  after  explain- 
ing the  suggestions  contained  in  his  circular,  said: 
"One  must  wait  longer  when  planting  an  oak  than  when 
planting   a  flower." 

Francis  Dawson  Gallatin,  Xew  York's  new  commis- 
sioner of  parks,  is  a  great-grandson  of  Albert  Gallatin, 
who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  administra- 
tions of  Madison  and  Jefferson.  Before  taking  up  the 
practice  of  law  Mr.  Gallatin  entered  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  for  two  years  was  stationed  at  Constanti- 
nople as  an  attache  of  the  American  legation  under 
John  J.  Leishman.  In  1917  he  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  judge  of  the  municipal  court  in  the  Ninth 
Xew  York  District.  While  interested  in  prison  reform 
work  Mr.  Gallatin  defended  many  criminals  free  of 
charge  in  general  and  special  sessions.  As  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  criminal  courts  and  procedure  of 
the  Xew  York  County  Lawyers'  Association  Mr.  Gal- 
latin urged  on  the  commission  on  feeble-minded  the 
need  for  reform  in  legal  procedure  dealing  with  feeble- 
minded lawbreakers. 

Hugh  C.  Wallace,  the  friend  of  Presidents,  the  con- 
fidential agent  of  Mr.  Wilson  abroad,  and  the  political 


chief  of  a  state,  who  was  recently  made  ambassador  to 
France,  visited  his  old  home  in  Lexington,  Missouri. 
two  years  ago.  He  walked  past,  the  home  of  John 
Chamberlain,  banker  and  one  of  his  boyhood  friends, 
stepping  along  with  that  old,  familiar,  spring}'  gait 
(says  the  Kansas  City  Starj.  "Hello,  Rubber  Heel!" 
called  out  Chamberlain.  Wallace,  smiling  broadly, 
rushed  to  greet  his  old  friend.  "Say,  it  seems  good  to 
hear  that  name  again,"  he  said.  "Hugh  did  not  talk 
much  about  what  he  was  doing  now.  He  seemed  to 
have  grown  pretty  close  about  such  affairs,  but  he  was 
anxious  to  talk  over  boyhood  times,"  said  Will  Loomis. 
"One  day  we  got  to  going  over  the  incidents  of  boy- 
hood and  a  serious  look  came  over  Hugh's  face.  He 
fell  silent  for  a  while,  then  he  said  slowly:  'The  game 
isn't  worth  it,  Will,  no  matter  what  honors  it  brings 
a  man.  I  wish  I  was  back  here  in  Lexington,  just  one 
of  vou  bovs  again.'  " 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Garden  of  Proserpine. 

Here,  where  the  world  is  quiet. 

Here,   where  all  trouble  seems 
Dead  winds    and  spent  waves  riot 

In  doubtful  dreams  of  dreams, 
I   watch    the   green   field   growing 
For  reaping   folk  and   sowing. 
For   harvest-time   and   mowing. 

A  sleepy  world  of  streams. 

I  am  tired  of  tears  and  laughter. 
And  men  that  laugh  and  weep. 

Of  what  may  come  hereafter 
For  men  that  sow  to   reap : 

I  am  wean-  of  days  and  hours. 

Blown  buds  of  barren  flowers. 

Desires  and  dreams  and  powers. 
And  everything  but  sleep. 

Here  life  has  death  for  neighbour. 

And  far  from  eye  or  ear 
Wan  waves  and  wet  winds  labour. 

Weak  ships  and  spirits  steer ; 
They  drive  adrift,  and  whither 
They  wot  not  who  make  thither; 
But  no  such  winds  blow  hither, 

And  no  such  things  grow  here. 

Xo   growth   of  moor   or   coppice, 

No  heather-flower  or  vine. 
But  bloomless  buds  of  poppies. 

Green   grapes   of   Proserpine, 
Pale  beds  of  blowing  rushes 
Where  no  leaf  blooms  or  blushes, 
Save  this  whereout  she  crushes 

For  dead  men  deadly  wine. 

Pale,  without  name  or  number. 

In  fruitless  fields  of  corn, 
They  bow  themselves  and  slumber 

AH  night  till  light  is  born ; 
And  like  a  soul  belated, 
In  hell  and  heaven  unmated, 
By  cloud  and  mist  abated 

Comes  out  of  darkness  morn. 

Though  one  were  strong  as  seven. 

He  too  with  death  shall  dwell, 
Nor  wake  with  wings  in  heaven. 

Nor  weep  for  pains  in  hell ; 
Though  one  were  fair  as  roses, 
His  beauty  clouds  and  closes: 
And  well  though  love  reposes. 

In  the  end  it  is  not  welL 

Pale,  beyond  porch  and  portal, 

Crowned  with  calm  leaves,   she  stands 

Who  gathers  all  things  mortal 
With  cold  immortal   hands ; 

Her  languid  lips  are  sweeter 

Than  love's  who  fears  to  greet  her 

To  men  that  mix  and  meet  her 
From  many  times  and  lands. 

She  waits  for  each  and  other. 

She  waits  for  all  men  born ; 
Forgets  the  earth  her  mother. 

The  life  of  fruits  and  corn ; 
And  spring  and  seed  and  swallow 
Take  wing  for  her  and  follow 
Where   summer  song  rings  hollow 

And  flowers  are  put  to  scorn. 

There  go  the  loves  that  wither. 

The  old  loves  with  wearier  wings ; 
And  all  dead  years  draw  hither. 

And  all  disastrous  things; 
Dead  dreams  of  days  forsaken. 
Blind  buds  that  snows  have  shaken, 
Wild  leaves  that  winds  have  taken. 
Red  strays  of  ruined  springs. 

We  are  not  sure  of  sorrow, 

And  joy  was  never  sure ; 
Today  will  die  tomorrow ; 

Time  stoops  to  no  man's  lure ; 
And  love,  grown  faint  and  fretful, 
With  lips  but  half  regretful 
Sighs,  and  with  eyes  forgetful 

Weeps  that  no  loves  endure. 

From  too  much  love  of  living. 

From  hope  and  fear  set  free. 
We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 

Whatever  gods  may  be, 
That  no  life  lives  for  ever; 
That  dead  men  rise  up  never ; 
That  even  the  weariest  river 

Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

Then  star  nor  sun  shall  waken. 

Nor  any  change  of  light: 
Nor  sound  of  waters  shaken, 

Nor  any  sound  or  sight : 
Nor  wintry  leaves  nor  vernal. 
Nor  days  nor  things  diurnal ; 
Only  the  sleep  eternal 

In  an  eternal  night. 

— Algernon  Charles  SvAnburne 


March  29,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


WAR  FINANCE. 


Clarence  W.  Barron    Reviews  the  World   Situation  with  an 
Occasional  Word  About  Finance- 


Air.  Clarence  W.  Barron  has  given  to  his  volume  a 
somewhat  infelicitous  title.  Finance  may  represent  the 
sinews  of  war,  but  certainly  it  does  not  represent  its 
human  interests,  and  most  of  us  are  content  to  leave  it, 
not  without  misgivings,  to  the  fiscal  expert. 

But  Mr.  Barron's  book  is  a  pleasant  surprise.  The 
pill  is  so  thickly  sugar-coated  as  to  be  not  only  palatable, 
but  succulent.  We  are  told  very  little  about  finance 
except  indirectly,  but  we  are  told  a  great  deal  about 
German  psychology  and  the  general  aspect  of  affairs 
as  they  presented  themselves  to  the  author  toward  the 
end  of  the  war.  For  example,  he  tells  us  that  the  Ger- 
man in  misfortune  is  always  a  coward,  a  cry  baby  and 
a  blubberer  when  wounded,  without  sustaining  faith, 
and  helpless  without  his  leaders: 

From  Berlin  comes  up  the  argument  through  Switzerland 
to  the  banking  and  political  powers  of  the  world,  "Don't  you 
want   to  stop  the  spread  of  Bolshevism?" 

"Don't  you  want  Germany  to  stand  as  the  defense  of  Eu- 
rope against  the  menace  of  Russia  ?  Are  you  willing  to  stand 
by  and  see  war  destroy  accumulated  wealth  and  capital,  the 
flower  of   the  human   race,   civilization   itself?" 

And  when  all  arguments  fail,  down  comes  the  argument  of 
tears.  I  have  it  on  very  high  authority  that  the  German  has 
been  as  well  trained  in  preparation  for  peace  in  defense  as  he 
has  been  trained  in  preparation  for  attack  in  war.  Before  the 
war  the  Germans  did  not  hesitate  to  say:  "We  shall  carry 
the  next  war  with  all  frightfulness :  our  enemies  are  Christian 
people  and  will  not  punish  us  if  we  fail." 

Mr.  Barron  clearly  foresaw  the  German  pleas  with 
which  our  ears  are  now  assailed.  The  German  must 
either  hector  or  cower.  He  knows  no  middle  road  of 
dignity : 

When  that  "Good  Old  German  God"  fails  the  German  he 
will  try  every  "Kamarad"  pretext;  and  then  in  defeat  de- 
scend into  hell,  for  to  him  heaven  is  power,  and  hell  is  weak- 
ness and  defeat.  Hence  you  have  in  Germany  arrogance  or 
servility.  Either  a  man  is  on  the  throne  of  power,  and 
therefore  divine,  or  he  is  servility  itself  and  steps  in  the 
gutter  at  his  master's  approach.  There  is  in  him  no  such 
thing  as  individual  thought,  freedom,  and  leadership.  De- 
feated, the  German  has  choice  between  insanity,  suicide,  or 
abject  submission.  He  has  no  consciousness  of  the  divinity 
that  is  in  right,  truth,  and  justice,  and  that  rises  triumphant, 
whatever  be  the  crushing  physical  force. 

The  Germans  expect  hard  terms  when  beaten.  But  they  de- 
clare:  "You  can't  punish  whole  peoples,  and  your  principles 
will  not  permit  you  to  do  to  us  what  we  have  done  to  you." 

Mr.  Barron's  range  is  so  wide  that  he  finds  time  for 
a  glance  at  the  surgery  of  war,  which  seems  likely  to 
revolutionize  the  healing  art  all  over  the  world : 

One  need  not  speak  of  American  or  English  surgery.  With 
the  Allies  practically  all  surgery  is  now  international  and 
what  one  hospital  does  another  may  do. 

I  know  a  Canadian  soldier  who  has  a  middle  toe  grafted 
from  a  fellow-soldier  who  had  to  lose  his  leg.  One  of  his 
companions  has  a  nerve  in  his  right  arm  that  was  grafted 
from  another  man,  but  he  can  not  explain  why  he  now  finds 
his  funny  bone  on  the  inside  rather  than  the  outside  of  his 
arm.  I  hear  of  another  soldier  the  blood  of  whose  arm 
courses  more  than  a  foot  through  a  vein  grafted  from  a 
fellow-soldier. 

Another  soldier  was  smashed  on  the  head  so  that  his  brain 
protruded  and  his  nerves  were  so  affected  that  he  could  not 
walk,  but  was  forced  to  run  top  speed  to  the  hospital  dressing- 
table.  The  surgeon  sacrificed  a  small  piece  of  the  brain  and 
for  some  time  the  man  could  write  things  he  could  not  speak. 
He  also  found  himself  left-handed,  but  he  was  able  later  to 
educate  the  right  side  of  his  brain  to  do  the  work  of  the  left 
side   so   that   he   again   became   right-handed. 

We  have  even  a  momentary  ascent  into  mysticism, 
which  shows  how  inclusive  a  topic  is  that  of  finance: 

Let  psychologists  and  material  men  who  think  that  man 
has  only  one  body  reflect  upon  St.  Paul's  declaration  con- 
cerning a  spiritual  body  and  this  now  proved  fact  in  bone 
surgery,  to-wit : — if  the  inserted  bone  is  too  large  it  will  re- 
duce in  size  to  that  of  its  predecessor  and  a  bone  sliver  will 
grow  to  occupy  the  full  space  allotted  for  that  bone  in  the 
man's  body — or  bodies. 

The  search  of  German  prisoners,  says  the  author, 
resulted  in  some  curious  discoveries,  by  no  means  with- 
out their  illumination  upon  the  minds  of  the  German. 
The  prisoners  were  lined  up  and  compelled  to  empty 
their  pockets,  and  diaries,  postcards,  and  letters  were 
collected  in  bushels : 

Bushels  of  photographs  have  to  be  burned.  They  will  not 
pass  muster  with  the  English,  and  any  attempt  to  pass  them 
through  the  United  States  mails  would  subject  the  offender 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  under  the  Anthony   Comstock  laws. 

The  sergeant  said:  "I  have  examined  over  a  hundred 
thousand  German  prisoners  and  every  fifth  or  sixth  man 
carried  such  photographs." 

I  have  since  been  informed  at  English  headquarters  that 
the  percentage  is  very  much  larger.  Indeed  it  has  been  said 
that   they   are  in   almost   universal  use  in   the   German   army. 

One  thus  gets  an  insight  into  certain  features  of  this  war 
that  have  made  the  world  shrink  with  horror  at  the  thought 
of  any  further  Hun  invasion  of  a  civilized  country.  That 
horror  has  nerved  the  arm  of  father,  husband,  and  brother  to 
strike  with  full  strength  in   civilization's  defense. 

Presently  we  find  something  about  finance,  and  the 
discovery  is  made  almost  regretfully.  It  seems  that  the 
American  in  London  falls  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea  in  the  matter  of  taxes.  He  must  pay  to  the 
land  of  his  birth  and  to  that  of  his  adoption.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  Henry  Gordon  Self  ridge: 

Making  somewhere  between  one  and  three  million  dollars 
a  year  in  London,  he  must  pay  about  half  a  million  dollars 
income  tax  to  Great  Britain.  I  am  told  that  Selfridge  as  an 
income  taxpayer  ranks  among  the  first  half-dozen  in  London 
and  is  ahead  of  the  London  Rothschilds.  Nevertheless,  as 
an  American  citizen  he  must  make  income  tax  return  to  the 
States  and  pay  another  half-million  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Until    there    is    international    readjustment    in    this    matter 


the  only  satisfaction  Selfridge  has  is  to  reflect  that  Lord 
Astor  has  given  up  his  American  citizenship,  but  between 
the  two  countries  must  pay  a  tax  of  110  per  cent,  or  an  annual 
tax  aggregating  10  per  cent,  more  than  his  income. 

It  is  literally  true  that  Astor  has  to  sell  property  or  borrow 
to  live  during  the  period  of  war  taxes.  This  ought  to  satisfy 
even  a  Russian  Bolshevik,  but  probably  would  not.  In  Russia, 
Lenine  and  Trotzky  would  probably  demand  the  confiscation 
of  his  property  and  his  execution  in  order  that  he  might  not 
again    accumulate. 

The  millionaire  is  fair  game  for  the  tax  collector, 
who  will  take  more  than  half  his  income,  and  this  leads 
to   recklessness  and  extravagance: 

Everybody  in  England  is  spending  somewhat  in  fear  that 
the  government  may  take  away  what  he  already  has. 

As  in  the  United  States,  expanded  taxation  makes  for  ex- 
travagance in  living,  kills  savings,  and  retards  business,  or 
capital   expansion. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  thai 
does  not  collect  taxes  on  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  or  bank  checks. 

The  income  tax  in  France  was  formerly  5  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  war  it  was  doubled  and  this  year  it  may  run  as  high 
as  12  per  cent.  Foreign  residents  are  taxed  at  the  same 
rate,  but  their  income  is  estimated  at  seven  times  the  rent 
they  pay. 

Taxation  has  worked  in  favor  of  poor  coal  in  England 
as  in  the  United  States.  The  coal  is  now  taken  from  narrow 
veins  and  poor  coal  are  held  in  reserves  to  sustain  the  prop- 
erty when  prices  and  taxes  are  both  lower. 

Mr.  Barron  foresees  the  possibility  of  Bolshevism 
in  England,  and  he  says  that  it  will  come  from  the 
coal  miners  if  it  comes  at  all: 

Coal  and  shipping  are  the  defenses  of  England,  the  founda- 
tions of  her  trade  and  the  discovered  great  necessities  of  the 
war.  They  also  represent  the  understrata  of  social  unrest. 
If  ever  England  goes  under  such  waves  of  revolution  as 
swept  France  a  hundred  years  ago  or  as  in  the  past  year 
engulfed  Russia,  the  uprising  will  come  from  the  coal 
mines. 

In  both  coal  mining  and  shipbuilding  the  leaders  are  out- 
and-out  Bolsheviks.  The  coal  miners  demand  nationalization. 
In  South  Wales  the  miners  want  to  take  over  the  properties, 
but  they  don't  want  to  pay  for  the  mines.  They  want  to  steal 
them.  It  is  recognized  that  labor  is  more  important  in  coal 
mining  than  capital,  and  that  if  labor  would  work  better  by 
ownership  or  interest  in  the  product,  the  community  might 
thereby   be  benefited   as  well   as   the  miners. 

The  radical  element  gets  at  work  and.  takes  a  leaf  from 
Russia  and  from  Mexico  and  says,  "Why  not  secure  all  this 
underground  wealth  as  the  property  of  the  state  as  in 
Mexico  ?" 

Mr.  Barron  is  bold  enough  to  say  that  "Self-Deter- 
mination Is  Hell."  National  preservation  comes 
through  national  defense,  and  it  can  come  in  no  other 
way.  There  can  be  no  self-determination  anywhere 
unless  it  be  in  accord  with  the  well-being  of  the  world. 
And  this  naturally  leads  to  the  question  of  Ireland : 

A  pacifist  Irishman  has  declared :  "The  trouble  is  that  the 
north  of  us  is  Protestant  and  the  south  of  us  is  Catholic.  I 
wish  to  Heaven  we  were  all  agnostics  and  then  we  could 
dwell  together  in   Christian  unity." 

I  asked  an  Armenian  who  had  been  through"  several  mas- 
sacres why  the  Armenians  did  not  settle  the  matter  by  be- 
coming Mohammedans.  There  were  certainly  millions  of 
good  Mohammedans.  The  Armenian's  illuminating  response 
was,  "Only  bad  Armenians  become  Turks  or  Moham- 
medans and  they  then  are  bad  Mohammedans.  Only  bad  Mo- 
hammedans take  our  religion,  and  then  they  are  worse.  Re- 
ligion is  the  foundation  of  nationality.  In  the  nationality  of 
a  people   religion  is   the  binding  force." 

Mr.  Barron  gives  us  a  summary  of  conditions  in 
Russia  that  is  none  the  less  cogent  because  it  is  so 
brief.  How  is  it  possible,  he  asks,  to  give  to  Russia 
a  government  that  shall  be  alike  democratic  and  moral  ? 

There  is  good  authority  for  the  belief  that  there  are  not 
fifty  thousand  Bolsheviks  in  all  Russia.  But  bribery  has 
been  so  rife  that  it  has  been  an  easy  matter  for  Germany  to 
use  nobles,  generals,  and  popular  leaders  so  as  to  mislead 
and  misdirect  the  simple  folk.  German  influence  at  the  court 
was  directed  solely  to  the  corruption  and  disintegration  of 
Russia. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  the  Russian  peasants  harbor  any 
hatred  either  against  Germans  or  Bolsheviks.  They  have  no 
ill-feeling  towards  any  one  on  earth  and  have  no  desire  to 
themselves  possess  the  goods  of  others.  Everything  can  be 
taken  from  the  Russian  peasant  with  handsome  words. 

Bribery  and  promises  have  for  the  time  ruined  Russia.  The 
Russian  peasant  is  a  generously  minded  philosopher,  and 
Lenine  and  Trotzky  have  well  understood  how  to  mislead 
him  with  promises  of  a  new  Russia  in  which  nobody  should 
be   very   rich    or  very   poor. 

The  day  has  passed,  says  the  author,  when  caste 
means  privilege.  Kings  and  churches  have  no  power. 
The  Peace  Conference  welcomes  only  the  representa- 
tives of  nations.  The  King  of  England  maintains  his 
power  only  by  his  repudiation  of  power: 

But  in  England  the  king  stands  and  is  likely  to  stand  for 
many  years,  if  not  generations,  as  the  head  of  the  state.  He 
stands  because  he  is  not  the  ruler  and  does  not  attempt  to 
rule.  He  knows  his  place  as  the  symbol  of  law,  and  under 
that  symbol  England  and  the  Empire  have  a  democracy  more 
responsive  to  the  popular  will  than  any  democracy  on  earth. 
This  democracy  is  considering  how  long  a  time  must  elapse 
before  it  takes  up  the  problem  of  church  disestablishment ; 
not  that  the  church  may  be  abolished,  but  that  it  may  be 
strengthened  by  divorce  from  the  government  and  by  connec- 
tion and  direct  responsibility  with  the  people. 

Then  we  have  another  glimpse  of  Russia,  and  once 
more  the  author  voices  the  unwelcome  truism  that  to 
abandon  Russia  to  Germany  is  to  lose  the  war.  We 
seem  now  in  a  fair  way  to  that  end: 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bolsheviki,  who  by  early  training 
and  education  should  stand  for  the  highest  and  best,  made 
this  declaration  to  one  of  my  friends.  "The  church  and  the 
family  must  go.     They  are  both  the  enemies  of  civilization." 

The  enemy  of  the  Bolsheviki  is,  therefore,  the  family,  the 
family  relation,  and  the  church  which  declares  "Thou  shnlt  not 
steal."  The  Red  Cross  is  the  friend  of  the  family,  the  de- 
fender of  women  and  children.  Its  great  work  should  soon  be 
in  Russia. 

If  the  Allies  are  to  leave  Russia  to  her  fate  and  unpro- 
tected from  the  Hun,  Germany  will  be  the  winner  in  this  war 
even    if    she    pays    $30,000,000,000    of    indemnity.       She    can 


easily   wring  it  all  back   by   enslaving   more   than    100,000,000 
of  the   170,000,000  Russians. 

Mr.  Barron  has  a  brave  word  to  say  about  contagious 
diseases — admittedly  not  a  pleasant  subject,  but  one  that 
must  not  therefore  be  shelved.  Only  one  man  in  six 
of  those  affected  comes  back,  and  only  one  in  four  gets 
well — far  more  deadly  than  German  bullets : 

All  the  data  on  this  subject  can  not  be  printed,  but  I  can 
see  a  clear  future  for  the  uplift  of  humanity  and  the  physical, 
moral,  and  spiritual  benefit  of  the  race,  if  there  were  a  Rocke- 
feller foundation  in  position  to  tackle  this  subject  with  proper 
perspective  and  the  highest  aim  in  gathering  all  the  facts. 

As  a  world  problem  brought  to  public  view  and  official  at- 
tention by  this  war,  it  outranks  any  reconstruction  problem 
presented  by  all  the  steel  mills  or  powder  works  of  the  world. 
I  have  had  described  to  me  the  suffering  of  men  who  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  fought  in  trench  mud  and  dirt  until 
their  boots  were  actually  grown  into  their  flesh  so  that  their 
footgear  had  to  be  removed  by  knives  and  the  pieces  of 
leather  picked  out  of  the  flesh.  But  in  a  few  weeks  nature 
restores  a  man's  foot.  It  is  horrible  to  think  of  the  millions 
of  maimed  and  crippled  men  who  have  fought  a  world  battle 
for  a  world  defense  and  given  their  bodies  to  future  lives  of 
suffering  for  their  fellow-man.  But  their  sons  and  daughters 
will  be  born  full  armed  and  vigorous  for  life's  struggle.  Yet 
millions  of  innocent  women  and  children  and  millions  yet  un- 
born will  sutler  from  disease  ravages,  the  getting  and  trans- 
mission of  which  was  of  no  possible  benefit  to  civilization  or 
to   the  world. 

We  are  told  of  a  California  boy  who  noticed  a  quiet 
man  in  uniform  praying  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
in  a  Paris  church.  It  was  Foch,  at  whose  orders  "ten 
thousand  guns  were  roaring  on  a  hundred  hills  that 
rocked  with  death."  Here  is  a  prayer  written  by  Foch 
himself  at  the  request  of  a  French  lady: 

"O  Eternal  Father :  God  of  Armies :  I  offer  Thee  the  Most 
Precious  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  Redeemer  and  Prince  of 
Peace,  at  whatsoever  hour  of  day  or  night,  in  whatsoever  spot 
on  earth  it  may  be,  when  this  Thy  good  gift  flows  upon  Thy 
altars;  in  atonement  for  my  sins;  for  all  the  needs  of  Thy 
Holy  Church ;  for  the  consolation  of  the  souls  in  Purgatory' ; 
for  the  conversion  of  unbelievers  and  of  sinners ;  for  the 
Dying  now  and  throughout  the  day.  I  offer  it  also  for  the 
expiation  necessary  for  the  dreadful  deeds  of  War;  for  our 
poor  soldiers  and  sailors,  for  their  families ;  for  those  who 
command,  for  those  who  obey;  for  those  who  live  and  for 
those  who  fall ;  for  those  who  suffer  and  for  those  who  die ; 
for  wounded,  for  sick,  for  afflicted  in  mind  or  body;  for  all 
poor  prisoners;  and  for  all  helpers  of  each  and  every  degree. 

"By  the  saving  virtue  of  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb,  ever  living, 
yet  ever  immolated,  by  the  Holy  Faith,  and  Hope  and  Charitv 
given  by  Him,  O  God,  our  God,  hear  our  prayer!  O  grant 
that  each  one  may  do,  by  Thy  grace,  his  duty  as  he  ought, 
strong  and  brave,  and  casting  away  despair !  O  grant,  Father 
of  Mercy,  All-Compassionate,  that  Thou  Thyself  be  with 
us,  to  Thy  Glory,  and  the  salvation  of  our  souls  !  O  hear  our 
cry  for  France,  for  her  friends,  and  for  her  enemies  too, 
within  and  without !  Do  Thou,  from  Heaven,  help  us,  and  by 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  send  True  Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will 
amongst  men:  that  all  may  love  Thee,  and  for  Thy  sweet 
sake  that  all  may  love  their  fellow-men !     Amen ! 

"Heart  of  Jesus,  Have  Pity  On  Us  Ail! 
"Queen-  of  Heaven,  Hear  Our  Cry  !" 

Mr.  Barron  does  not  forget  home  institutions.  Ger- 
man poison  gas,  he  says,  has  permeated  our  institutions 
I  and  inspired  some  of  our  so-called  statesmen : 
|  A  study  of  this  German  gas  poison  of  envy  as  it  ramifies 
through  the  LTnited  States  leads  to  certain  ethnological  dis- 
I  coveries  which  are  too  unpleasant  to  be  detailed. 

Why  should  not  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  declare  in  the 
J  United  States  Senate  that  he  would  prevent  by  tax  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  single  dollar  of  capital  wealth  until  after  the  war 
,  debt  is  paid?  Could  he  win  greater  applause  from  his  Ger- 
!  man  constituency  in  the  Northwest  than  over  such  a  sweeping 
revenge  upon  the  people  who  put  their  wealth  and  productive 
machinery   behind   a    successful   war   against    German   piracy  ? 

While  La  Follette  is  thus  uttering  his  sentiments 
there  lies  upon  the  Senate  table  a  nomination  for  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioner  that  must  be  pleasing  to 
La  Follette  and   Brandeis  and  Untermyer: 

Mr.  Brandeis  and  his  clerk,  J.  B.  Eastman,  made  a  public 
record  for  attack  upon  New  England  railroads.  Mr.  Brandeis 
declared  from  Washington  that  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  could  save  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  by  scientific 
management.  Washington,  this  year,  gave  half  a  billion  to 
improve  the  railroads  and  the  result  is  half  a  billion  loss 
and  improvement  yet  to  be  seen.  Brandeis  goes  to  the  Su- 
preme Bench.  Mr.  Eastman  was  rewarded  as  a  public 
service  commissioner  in  Massachusetts,  and  took  oath  of 
office  to  protect  transportation  in  Massachusetts.  Has  he 
done  so  ?  Where  are  the  investors'  interests  in  the  Boston 
and  Maine  and  New  Haven  railroads?  Where  are  they  in 
the  street  railways  of  Massachusetts  when  the  rails  are 
being  torn  up  and  sold  for  junk  and  Mr.  Eastman's  public 
service  commission  is  fighting  in  the  courts  to  keep  down 
street  railway  fares  while  the  dividends  of  Boston  Elevated 
must  be  met  by  the  taxpayers,  which  means  for  the  most  part 
by  the  people  who  have  put  their  savings  into  Boston  real 
estate  and  Massachusetts  homes?  But  what  shall  Massa- 
chusetts say  when  a  war  labor  board  upon  which  sits  William 
H.  Taft  awards  the  Boston  Elevated  employees  wages  which 
eat   up   all   the    fares  ? 

Is  it  not  time  to  reason  whether  the  savings  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  that  have  been  invested  in  our  transportation 
system  have  also  a  right  to  wages? 

Bolshevism,  says  Mr.  Barron,  is  rampant  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  danger  is  not  from 
mining  camps  and  the  like,  but  in  the  insidious  political 
forces  cultivating  the  votes  of  ignorance  and  demand- 
ing redivisions,  limitations,  and  nationalization.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  warning  will  be  wasted,  but  none 
the  less  it  should  be  given,  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr. 
Barron  has  not  hesitated  to  speak  boldly. 

War  Finance.  By  Clarence  D.  Barron.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company:  $1.50. 


A  rifle  bullet  covers  about  two  miles  in  five  seconds, 
while  sound  travels  the  same  distance  in  a  shade  more 
than  nine  and  one-half  seconds,  so  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  bullet  strikes  before  the  repor" 
rifle  is  heard. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  The  week 
ending  March  22,  1919,  were  $146,993,899.87, 
while  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year 
they  were  $92,956,937.13,  a  gain  of  $54,036,- 
962.74.  

The  total  gold  reserves  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  dropped  off  during  the  past  week 
from  $140,196,000  to  $136,258,000,  which 
compares  with  S99.254.000  for  the  same  date 
of  a  year  ago.  Total  reserves  dropped  from 
$140,385,000  to  $136,492,000,  comparing  with 
S99, 616,000  for  a  year  ago.  The  other  figures 
in  the  weekly  statement  changed  very  little. 
Total  resources  were  $323,512,000.  against 
$323,565,000  a  week  ago,  and  $180,019,000  a 
year  ago.  Total  earning  assets  were  $147,- 
910,000,  compared  with  $147,632,000  a  week 
ago  and  $64,852,000  a  year  ago.  Of  these 
the  total  of  bills  on  hand  was  $139,741,000. 
against  $147.S22,000  last  week  and  $60,517.- 
000  for  the  week  of  1918.  Bills  discounted, 
seconded  by  government  obligations,  amounted 
to  $73,988,000.  against  $72,324,000  a  week  ago 
and  $6,424,000  a  year  ago.  Bills  bought  in 
the  open  market  were  $47,S22,000,  against 
$47,702,000  and  $29,647,000.  Total  gross  de- 
posits were  $118,054,000.  against  $117,735,000 
last  week  and  $94,838,000  last  year.     Federal 
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Reserve  notes  in  actual  circulation  amount  to 
$190,262,000,  against  $190,771,000  last  week 
and  580,343,000   a   year   ago. 


When  one  notes  current  prices  for  standard 
railroad  stocks  he  is  apt  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  high-grade  railroad  stocks  have  fallen  ap- 
proximately 13  J/2  points  since  the  highest 
prices  reached  in  1917.  By  "high  grade"  is 
here  meant  bonds  legal  for  savings  banks  to  in- 
vest in.  Of  course  this  low  market  value  for 
these  issues,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
marks, ''does  not  in  any  manner-reflect  weak- 
ness in  their  financial  position,  but  is  due  to 
general  economic  conditions  resulting  princi- 
pally from  the  war."  Another  reason  is  that 
life-insurance  companies,  who  are  generally 
large  buyers  of  high-grade  railroad  issues, 
have  been  out  of  the  market  temporarily  be- 
cause of  their  needs  of  funds  to  meet  unusual 
loss  claims,  due  to  the  influenza  epidemic. 
Conservative  opinion  is  that  with  a  continua- 
tion of  decline  in  commodity  prices  and  pros- 
pects for  an  easier  money  market  after  the 
next  government  loan  is  floated,  "market  price 
of  securities  with  fixed  interest  rates  should 
advance,  and  the  savings  bank  issue  will  no 
doubt  be  the  first  to  respond  to  the  change 
of  the  trend  in  price  movement."  The  same 
paper  printed  a  few  weeks  ago  a  list  of  im- 
portant   and    active    railroad   bonds    legal    for 
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savings   banks   in    New   York   State,    with   the 

high  prices   reached   in    1917   and   the  closing 

or  last  prices  on  February  7,  1919,  as  follows: 

1917  1919 

Issue.                                                        H;eh-  Feb-  /; 

Atchison   general    4s,    '95 97  83 % 

Atl.  Coast  Line  1st  4s,  '52 96?£  83  J* 

E.  &  O.  ref.  &  gen.  5s,  '95 101^  82J4 

Bait    &  O.  pr.  In.  3^s,  '25 96H  88# 

Bait.  &  O.    1st  mtg.    4s,    '48 9*H  •■'- 

P    L    E    &  W.  V.  ref.  4s.  '41 90  72% 

Chi.  Burl.  &  Q.  gen.  4s,  '58 97  Js  82 

Del.  &  H.   1st  S:  ref.  4s,  '43 99#  84 

St.  P.  M.  &  M.  ext.  4s,  '37 9S:s  qn 

Illinois  Central  ref.  4s,  'SB 95  83 

Manhattan    Ry.   con.   4s,   '90 94  72 

M    S.  P.  &  5-  S.  M.    1st  4s,  '38....    97  86 

N    Y.  Central  3j4s,  '97 S6&  72 

Northern  Pacific  p.  1.  4s,  '97 96H  93H 

Pennsylvania  gen.   4J^s,    '65 104K;  88^ 

Pennsvlvania  con.   4^4s.   '60 107"«  9516 

Southern    Pacific   ref.   4s,    '55 95  8254 

Union   Pacific   1st  4s,   '47 100  S6J4 

Union   Pacific   ref.   4s,   '08 95^  81 


Blankenhorn-Hunter-Dulin  Company,  in  the 
Trust  and  Savings  Building,  Los  Angeles,  are 
offering  52,000,000  Rolph  Navigation  and  Coal 
Company  first  mortgage  7  per  cent,  serial  gold 
bonds,  dated  March  15.  1919,  exempt  from 
California  state  tax.  These  are  coupon  bonds 
in  denominations  of  $1000,  $500,  and  $100. 
with  the  privilege  of  registration  as  to  princi- 
pal. The  bonds  will  be  direct  obligations  of 
the  Rolph  Navigation  and  Coal  Company,  and 
the  entire  amount  will  be  authorized  for  im- 
mediate issuance  under  a  trust  indenture  to 
the  Anglo-California  Trust  Company  as 
trustee.  They  will  be  dated  March  15,  1919. 
and  mature  in  consecutive  numerical  order  in 
such  manner  that  126  thereof  of  $1000  each, 
ten  of  $500  each,  and  20  of  $100  each,  in  the 
aggregate  $133,000,  will  be  payable  on  March 
15th  of  each  year  from  1920  to  1929,  in- 
clusive; and  127  of  $1000  each.  10  of  $500 
each,  and  20  of  $100  each,  in  the  aggregate 
$134,000.  will  be  payable  on  March  15th  of 
each  year  from   1930  to  1934.  inclusive. 


Wall  Street  has  recovered  from  its  fit  of 
disgust  and  despair  over  the  failure  of  impor- 
tant bills  during  the  final  session  of  the  Sixty- 
Fifth  Congress.  It  claims  that  confidence 
has  been  restored  by  reassuring  statements  of 
Director-General  Hines  and  the  chairman  of 
the   War   Finance   Corporation. 

According  to  the  latest  information,  Mr. 
Hines  has  called  a  conference  of  prominent 
bankers  and  railroad  officials,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  forming  a  syndicate  which  is  to  pro- 
vide $500,000,000  for  the  most  urgent  re- 
quirements. There  is  a  possibility  even  that 
the  originally  fixed  sum  of  $750,000,000  mav 
be  raised  in  the  very  near  future.  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  it  is  said,  are  viewing  the 
project  favorably.  Such  may  well  be  the 
case.  The  firm  can  not  afford  to  let  the  situa- 
tion develop  into  a  crisis  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. They  have  too  much  at  stake  as  it  is 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

There  are  intimations  that  recourse  may  be 
had,  shortly,  either  to  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In 
the  event  that  the  latter  organization  is  ap- 
pealed to  treasury  certificates  of  indebtedness 
are  likely  to  be  floated  in  a  form  suitable  to 
rediscount  at  Federal  Reserve   Banks. 

At  any  rate,  stock  exchange  traders  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  worst  is  over, 
and  that  nothing  will  happen  that  would  be 
likely  to  bring  a  financial  convulsion.  O  t 
course,  something  may  occur  again,  unex- 
pectedly, and  give  confidence  another  rude 
shock  for  a  few  days.  The  potentialities  of 
adversity  are  quite  numerous  in  these  days. 
In  high  circles  the  plan  evidently  is  to  keep 
things  agreeable  and  attractive  until  the  cul- 
mination of  the  bull  campaign  or  completion 
of  the  Victory-Liberty  Loan.  A  real,  general 
advance  usually  lasts  three  months  at  least. 
If  special  causes  intervene  the  period  may 
be  shorter  or  longer  than  that. 

The  last  course  of  enhancement  was  again 
chiefly  confined  to  industrials,  specialties,  and 
some  mining  issues.  Rude  squeezing  of 
"shorts"  could  be  detected  in  numerous  direc- 
tions. Its  results  naturally  served  to  intensify 
the  desire  to  buy  among  folks  who  never  can 
resist  the  seductive  power  of  violent  bull 
manipulation  and  daily  gains  of  two  or  three 
points.  At  the  proper  psychological  moment 
Chairman  Gary  of  the  Steel  Corporation  cut 
loose  once  more — this  time  at  the  Steel  Insti- 
tute. Said  he  in  part:  "We  occupy  positions 
of  great  responsibility.  What  we  do  at  this 
moment  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  whole  business  situation.  We  must  not 
we  will  not,  intentionally  make  a  mistake. 
.  .  .  There  is  ahead  of  us  large  business 
prosperity.  We  may  hasten  or  retard  its 
progress,  depending  upon  our  attitude.  If  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunities  offered, 
we  will  succeed.  .  .  .  After  peace  is  de- 
clared and  made  secure,  and  with  cordial  and 
reasonable  cooperation  between  the  govern- 
ment and  business  interests,  we  should  realize 
the  greatest  prosperity  in  our  experience." 


Bond  dealings,  as  a  whole,  during  the 
month  of  February  have  been  characterized 
by  a  steady  contraction  of  business,  with 
prices    ruling  firm,    showing   a   slight   advance 


at  the  close  of  the  month  as  compared  with 
the   January    close. 

Second-grade  rails  show  an  average  ad- 
vance of  over  three  points,  compared  with 
prices  ruling  a  year  ago,  and  the  combined 
average  of  general  market  issues,  excepting 
Liberty  Bonds  and  Municipals,  show  ?n  ad- 
vance of  over  one  point  as  compared  with 
last   year. 

Active  trading  in  large  volume  of  Liberty 
Bonds  has  characterized  Stock  Exchange 
transactions,  and  new  corporate  issues  have 
been  well  received,  although  the  market  has 
not  been  as  spontaneous  as  in  previous 
months.  The  larger  issues  were  $25,000,000 
Swift  &  Co.  6  per  cent,  notes,  $25,000,000 
Southern  Railway  6  per  cent,  notes,  $16,000,- 
000  Illinois  Central  5$4   per  cent,  bonds. 

In  addition  to  the  public  offerings,  $12,- 
000.000  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation  one 
year  6  per  cent,  notes,  were  reported  to  have 
been  sold  privately  at  99  J4  and  interest,  to 
yield  about  6.52  per  cent. 

Municipal  bonds  have  been  active  during 
the  month  with  prices  shading  oft,  and  the 
new  offerings  have  not  met  with  as  prompt  a 
response  as  was  evidenced  during  January. 

Upon  the  maturity  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  5$4  per  cent, 
bonds,  February  1  st,  there  remained  $28,- 
179,000  twenty -year  5  54  per  cent,  bonds  due 
1937  which  were  not  taken  by  the  former 
holders,  and  these  were  disposed  of  during 
the  month  by  a  syndicate  at  101  and  interest, 
to   yield  about   5.40   per  cent. 

The  combined  average  of  forty  active  issues 
as  reported  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Feb- 
ruary 27th  was  85.56.  which  compares  with 
85.47  for  January  27,  1919,  and  84.39  for 
February  27,   1918. 


W.  E.  Wilcox,  chief  national  bank  exam- 
iner for  the  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict, has  been  elected  vice-president  and 
cashier  of  the  Anglo  and  London  Paris  Na- 
tional Bank.  The  position  has  been  tempo- 
rarily held  by  Vice-President  Harry  Coe,  who 
will  hereafter  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
his  work  in  charge  of  the  bank's  foreign  de- 
partment. Mr.  Wilcox  has  been  engaged  in 
the  banking  business  since  he  was  sixteen 
years  old  and  is  one  of  the  most  experienced 
financiers  in  the  city.  He  will  assume  his 
new  duties  with  the  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank  in  April. 


The  California  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  now 
under  the  management  of  R.  E.  Mulcahy.  its 
vice-president  and  treasurer,  is  in  such  excel- 
lent financial  position  that  it  is  able  to  de- 
clare a  dividend  and  still  have  a  surplus  of 
$50,000.  A  meeting  of  the  directors  will  be 
held  in  Xew  York  on  March  30th.  when  the 
declaration  of  2  cents  a  share  quarterly  will 
be  made,  placing  the  company  on  an  8  cents 
a  share  annual  basis.  The  properties  of  this 
company  at  Coalinga  are  now  producing  225 
barrels  daily  and  its  surplus  is  being  put  into 
development.  Though  small,  the  outlook  for 
the  company  under  its  present  management 
is   exceedingly  promising. 


P.  C.  Mason  &  Co..  members  of  the  Con- 
solidated Stock  Exchange,  50  Broad  Street. 
New  York  City,  have  published  exhaustive 
analyses  on  active  stocks  listed  on  the  Xew 
York  Stock  Exchange,  which  they  are  dis- 
tributing on   request. 


The  bond  department  of  the  Anglo  and 
London  Paris  Xational  Bank  was  the  success- 
ful bidder  for  $60,000  6  per  cent,  bonds  of 
Reclamation  District  1665,  Monterey  County, 
sold  Monday  at  Salinas.  The  price  paid  for 
the  issue  by  the  bank  was  $61,776,  which  is 
about  a  5.74  basis.  The  bonds  are  dated  Jan- 
uary 1,  1919,  and  are  due  January  1,  1938. 


The  state  banking  department  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  Palace  Hotel  first  mortgage 
6  per  cent,  bonds  had  been  approved  as  legal 
for  investment  by  California  savings  banks. 
These  bonds  in  amount  of  $1,800,000  were 
recently  placed  on  the  market  by  Girvin  & 
Miller  and  Leroy  T.  Ryone,  and  are  recom- 
mended by  these  firms  as  a  splendid  invest- 
ment   

The  Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company, 
of  which  William  E.  Cory-  formerly  head  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is  chair- 
man of  the  board,  has  accomplished  more  since 
its  incorporation  in  1915  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time  than  any  other  steel  company  that 
was  ever  organized.  Its  largest  holding  is  the 
Cambria  Steel  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
largest  steel  plants  in  the  world,  which  manu- 
factures blooms,  billets,  slabs,  rails,  rail 
joints,  tie-plates,  all  kinds  of  railroad  equip- 
ment, automobile  springs  and  parts,  wire  rods, 
and  wire.  This  company  owns  steamships, 
large  coke  and  coal  properties,  etc..  all  of 
which  are  peace  products. 

During  the  war  this  company  practically 
turned  its  plants  over  to  the  United  States 
government,  the  management,  headed  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Cory,  devoting  themselves  to  the  job 
of  "winning  the  war."     With  the  recent  fixing 
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of  steel  prices  this  company  will  be  one  of  the 
most  active  competitors  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  as  its  management 
plants,  and  financial  position  is  Al,  will  always 
get  its  share  of  the  world's  steel  business. 
The  range  of  prices  in  this  stock  are  as  fol- 
lows:    High.  1915,  98'^;  low,  1917,  39%. 

The  dividend  rate  is  $6  per  share  per  year, 
payable  quarterly.  As  a  speculative  invest- 
ment it  is  the  best  proposition  listed  on  the 
Xew  York  Stock  Exchange  today.  Selling 
now  at  $45  per  share,  it  is  only  $6  from  the 
low  price  of  the  1917  "stock  panic"  and  $53 
from  the  high  price  of  1915.  Therefore  the 
technical  position  of  the  stock  is  very  strong. 
The  writer  presents  the  following  proposition  : 
100  shares  bought  at  $45,  $4500:  less  margin 
required  to  carry  100  shares,  $1000;  I 
due,  $3500;  yearly  dividend  at  $6  per  share 
on  100  shares,  $600;  less  interest  on  deferred 
payment  at  7  per  cent,  $245  ;  leaving  a  net 
profit    of    $355.    which    is    35j4    per    cent,    per 
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annum   on   the   amount   deposited   with   broker 
as    margin. 

The  book  value  of  the  common  stuck  (there 
is  no  preferred  stock)   is  as  follows: 

Total  assets  to  December  31.   1917 $270,099,316 

Less  current    liabilities 37,593,811 


$232,505,505 
Less  bonds  outstanding 57,908,000 


$174,597,505 


Common   stock  outstanding,  $100,000,000. 

This  stock  will  be  ex-dividend  again  April 
15th. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  showed  $18,656,- 
610  in  1916  and  $45,383,012  in  1917.  And  the 
company  added  $17,163,408  to  surplus  account 
at  the  end  of  1918  after  all  charges  and  taxes. 

This  company  also  owns  the  Remington 
Arms  Company  and  should  the  proposed  $750,- 
000,000  naval  programme  be  enacted  into  law 
at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  the  Midvale 
Company  will  no  doubt  be  in  line  for  very 
large  orders  for  armor-plate,  which  they  are 
prepared  to  manufacture  in  quantities. — W.  C. 
Gregg,  manager  Palace  Hotel  Branch  of  Mc- 
Donnell &  Co. 
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MR.  CARUSO'S  ADVENTURES. 


Dress    Rehearsal  in  a  Small  Italian  City— The  De- 
mon Rum  Plays  Him  Sorry  Trick. 


a   forgot- 

"L'Amico 


Enrico  Caruso  made  his  debut  in 
ten  opera  by  a  forgotten  composer, 
Franceso,"  by  one  Morelli.  The  opera  re- 
ceived four  performances  in  a  theatre  in 
Naples,  and  Caruso  received  50  lire,  or  $10, 
for  the  four  performances.  Morelli  was  a 
young  composer  who  hired  the  theatre  and 
engaged  the  company,  so  that  his  work  might 
receive  a  public  bearing.  A  friend  approached 
Caruso  and  told  him  that  he  could  have  the 
tenor  part  if  he  would  take  the  50  lire. 
Vergine,  Caruso's  teacher,  who  also  had  him 
under  contract,  believed  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  young  tenor  to 
gain  public  recognition,  and  the  bargain  was 
closed.  Both  the  opera  and  the  tenor  made 
an  excellent  impression,  and  on  the  strength 
of  his  appearance  Caruso  was  offered  an  en- 
gagement at  Caserta  for  $2  a  night.  The  en- 
gagement was  shortlived,  but  during  it  he  sang 
in  "Faust,"  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  and  a  new 
opera,  "Camoens."  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
tenor  was  earning  the  sum  of  only  10  lire  a 
performance,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  was 
paid  likewise,  the  venture  collapsed  and  Ca- 
ruso returned  to  Naples  with  12  cents  in  his 
pocket. 

It  was,  however,  evident  that  the  Neapoli- 
tan managers  had  heard  him  sing  at  Caserta 
for  he  was  engaged  for  the  autumn  season  at 
the  Teatro  Bellini,  where  he  sang  his  reper- 
tory with  more  or  less  success.  Then  came 
the  engagement  at  the  municipal  opera  in  Tre- 
pano,  Sicily,  an  engagement  in  some  respects 
the  most  extraordinary  of  the  great  tenor's 
career.  Let  Mr.  Caruso  tell  it  in  his  own 
words : 

"My  moderate  success  at  the  Bellini  hav- 
ing become  known,  I  accepted  an  engagement 
as  the  lyric  tenor  at  the  opera  in  Trepano. 
I  was  poor,  but  young,  strong,  and  hopeful. 
On  my  arrival  at  Trepano  I  engaged  a  room 
with  meals  included  at  5  lire  a  day.  The 
chief  barytone  of  the  company,  however,  in- 
vited me  to  his  house,  saying  that  he  could 
give  me  board  and  an  excellent  room  for  only 
3  lire.  In  an  evil  moment  I  accepted,  changed 
my  lodgings  and  my  luck.  At  first  things 
went  smoothly,  the  rehearsals  of  'Lucia,'  in 
which  I  was  to  make  my  debut,  were  soon  in 
full  swing,  and  every  one  was  satisfied.  Then 
came  the  day  of  the  dress  rehearsal,  and  my 
trouble  began. 

"A  dress  rehearsal  in  the  small  Italian  cities 
is  exactly  like  a  performance,  except  that  the 
audience  is  invited,  and  a  singer  must  do  his 
best  or  he  will  find  himself  'protested'  by  the 
municipal  board  which  controls  the  theatre. 
If  a  singer  is  'protested'  it  means  that  his  en- 
gagement is  ended.  I  was,  however,  unafraid. 
I  knew  my  voice,  and  I  knew  what  I  could  do 
— only  I  did  not  count  upon  the  wine  of 
Trepano.  I  was  never  a  drinker,  though,  like 
every  Neapolitan,  I  always  had  my  glass  at 
dinner.  The  wine  of  Naples  is,  however, 
light,  and  though  I  did  not  know  it,  the  wine 
of  Trepano  heavy.  With  my  host,  the  bary- 
tone, I  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  on  the  table 
were  two  bottles  of  wine,  one  red  and  one 
white.  I  chose  the  white,  and  of  it- 1  drank 
two  large  tumblers,  as  I  would  of  the  wine  of 
my   native    city.      When    I    attempted   to    rise 

1  found  that  I  could  hardly  stand.  My  host 
realized  the  situation,  and  thinking  that  the 
air  would  do  me  good,  he  led  me  onto  the 
quay.  But  the  salt  air  only  made  me  worse 
and  I  stumbled  from  one  side  to  the  other  in 
truly  glorious  fashion.  Suddenly  a  man 
passed  us — it  was  our  impresario.  My  host 
now  lost  his  head  completely.  My  impresario 
had  seen  me  drunk  and  he  would  blame  my 
host  for  it.  I  was  dragged  into  a  cafe  and 
then  my  host  insisted  on  pouring  down  my 
throat  a  stiff  glass  of  hot  grog.  He  had  gone 
crazy  with  fear  and  had  taken  this  method  oi 
sobering  me  up.  The  result  was,  of  course, 
that  I  became  dead  to  the  world  and  had  to 
be  carried  home  and  put  to  bed.     This  was  at 

2  o'clock — the  dress  rehearsal  was  at  8. 
Meanwhile  I  slumbered  on.  Eight  o'clock  ar- 
rived and  the  public  with  it,  but  I  arrived  not. 
Eight-fifteen,  8  :30 — still  no  Caruso.  Despair 
tears,  the  impresario  making  explanation,  the 
barytone  questioned,  confessing.  Five  minutes 
later  I  was  pulled  out  of  bed,  dressed,  and 
hurried  to  the  theatre — but,  alas,  the  wine  was 
still  with  me. 

"The  performance  nearly  an  hour  late,  the 
audience  angry,  I.. was  hustled  onto  the  stage 


I  knew  my  music,  but  I  could  not  pronounce 
my  words,  'Sorti  della  Scottia,'  and  what  1  i 
sang  was  'Volpe  della  Scottia' ;  instead  of 
singing  'Coming  from  Scotland,'  I  sang  'Fox 
of  Scotland.'  Then  pandemonium  broke. 
'He's  drunk,  this  fox  of  Scotland  !'  roared  the 
audience.  I  stumbled  off  the  stage.  The  im- 
presario tried  to  explain  that  'Signor  Caruso 
was  suffering  from  a  sea  voyage.'  (Yells  ot 
derision.)  I  went  home  and  to  bed,  and  the 
dress  rehearsal  continued  without  a  tenor. 
The  newspapers  the  next  morning  referred  to 
my  indisposition,  and  remarked  sarcastically 
that  'it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Signor  Caruso 
will  take  no  more  sea  voyages.'  But  at  the 
first  performance  I  was  sober,  but  the  au- 
dience had  not  forgotten.  On  my  entrance  I 
was  greeted  with  yells  of  'Fox  della  Scottia!' 
Then  there  were  counter  yells  of  encourage- 
ment. I  battled  through  the  tumult,  but 
couldn't  finish  the  last  act.  My  nerve  was 
gone. 

"I  was  awakened  early  the  next  morning  by 
a  pounding  on  my  door.  I  opened  it.  It  was 
the  dramatic  tenor  of  the  company.  He  was 
very  excited  and  explained  that  he  had  been 
told  that  he  would  have  to  sing  Edgardo  that 
night.  Why  was  I  not  singing  it?  If  he 
sang  it  he  would  make  a  terrible  fiasco.  He 
was  desperate,  and  begged  me  on  his  knees  to 
sing.  I  explained  that  I  was  only  too  willing 
to  sing,  and  that  I  didn't  understand.  But 
later  in  the  day  I  did.  The  impresario's  sec- 
retary met  me  in  the  street  and  handed  me  a 
letter.  It  was  from  the  municipal  council.  I 
was  'protested.'  I  was  penniless  and  my  ca- 
reer was  ended.  I  was  truly  in  despair.  But 
how  should  I  get  back  to  Naples?  I  hadn't 
enough  money  to  take  the  train  or  the  regular 
steamer,  so  I  searched  the  docks.  At  length 
I  found  a  sailing  vessel  which  was  leaving 
and  which  agreed  to  take  me  for  50  lire.  But 
as  it  was  against  the  law  to  take  passengers 
on  a  sailing  vessel,  the  boat  would  have  to 
leave  at  night.     This  was  what  saved  me. 

"At  9  o'clock  that  night  I  was  sitting  down 
to  dinner  in  the  cabin,  when  I  heard  some 
one  shouting  my  name  on  the  quay  above.  I 
ran  up  on  deck  and  met  the  impresario's  sec- 
retary, and  from  him  I  heard  some  extraordi- 
nary news.  The  new  tenor  had,  as  he  feared, 
made  a  disastrous  appearance,  the  audience 
was  in  revolt,  and  was  yelling  madly  for  the 
'Fox  della  Scottia.'  I  was  tumbled  into  a 
cab,  to  the  theatre,  and  onto  the  stage.  By 
the  time  I  arrived  I  had  grown  immensely 
popular.     I  was  a  triumph. 

"But  my  troubles  were  not  yet  ended.  The 
impresario  had  already  sent  for  another  tenor, 
one  Udo,  to  whom  he  paid  in  advance  750 
lire.  Udo  arrived,  appeared  two  nights  later. 
and  was  met  by  an  audience  yelling  for  the 
'Fox  della  Scottia  !'  Again  I  was  summoned 
and  again  I  was  a  triumph.  To  this  day  Tre- 
pano remembers  me  as  the  'Fox  of  Scotland.' 
I  don't  really  know  whether  it  was  my  voice 
or  my  drunkenness  which  appealed  to  them. 
Sicilian  audiences  have  a  sense  of  humor. 
From  that  day  on  my  career  went  smoothly. 
I  appeared  at  the  new  opera  house  in  Pa- 
lermo, and  went  from  there  to  all  the  Italian 
opera  houses,  to  Russia,  to  England,  and 
finally  to  America." 

*♦*■ 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Even  Now. 
Even    now,    when    echoes    still    resound 
Of    roaring   guns,    and    shrieks    of   anguish    sound; 
When   dead,    or  wrecked  a  generation  stands; 
When  murder's  stain  is  on   the  brutal  hands. 
Even    now,    when    smoldering    fires    remain. 
Their   bloody    tentacles   reach   out   to   gain, 

For    which    they    fought. 
What  they  have  lost,  they  gain  by  treachery; 
A    vanquished    foe,    but   no    less   virile    they. 
Their    snaky    arms    reach    out    across   the    sea, 
To    grasp   the    helping  hand,   where'er  may   be: 
Their   minions    jostle    with    the  crowd, 
And    ply    their    trade    in    no    wise    cowed. 
What    unseen    power    has    stayed    the    fight 
When    crushing    force    was    at    our    hand ; 
And    now    the    foe    "unconquered"    stand, 

Arrogant    and    unafraid  ? 
The  smoldering  conquests  still   remain; 
The  victor's  loss,   the  Vandal's  gain: 
Now   be  the  method   what  it   may, 
Their  final   ransom   we   shall  pay. 

— Arthur   Lawrence   Bolton. 


The  Letter. 
Little  enough   the  letter  said. 
What  could   they  say   but,    "He   is    dead"? 

It    was    sealed    and    stamped    and    the    name    en- 
grossed ; 
They  gave  it  to   the  maid  to  post. 

As    she  dropped    the    note   in    the    teeming   square, 
She  jested   with    the    idlers  there. 

As  it  went   to  the   car,    the  truckmen  joked; 
The  agent   sat  on   the   bag  and    smoked. 

The   carrier   sped    from  door  to    dor, 

Gurgling  over  the  batsman's  score. 

As  he  mounted  the  steps  which  the  creepers  roof, 
He    whistled    a   catch    from    an   opera  bouffe. 

It  lay  in  the  hall  on   a   silver  tray, 
'Twixt   a  bill    and    a   card    for  a  dejeuner. 

The    girl    came    laughing   down    the   stair; 
The   feet  danced,    danced    the   lips   and   hair. 

And    the    mother    smiled    as    she    turned    her    head 
And    gave    her    the    note :      "For    you,"    she    said. 
— O.    W.  Firkins,   in  Atlantic  Monthly, 


Children  of  Royalty. 
Many  people  are  unable  to  bring  them- 
selves to  believe  that  the  children  of  royalty 
are  similar  to  those  of  other  people.  This 
story  will  be  of  special  interest  to  such.  The 
royal  party  was  sight-seeing  some  years  ago 
in  Scotland  (says  a  writer  in  Tit-Bits),  and 
on  the  battlements  of  a  certain  castle  Princess 
Mary  was  deputed  by  the  queen  to  curb  the 
ardor  of  little  Prince  John  for  climbing  into 
dangerous  places.  She  was  perhaps  over- 
officious  in  her  charge ;  at  any  rate  she  ap- 
peared so  to  the  child,  who  was  overheard  to 
say :  "Oh,  shut  up,  Mary  ;  you  fuss  as  much 
as  mother." 

The  fact  that  so  many  people  never  knew  of 
Prince  John,  the  brother  of  King  George,  who 
died  in  infancy,  is  not  surprising.  I  am  told 
that  King  Edward  once  made  a  discovery 
about  the  royal  family  that  surprised  him. 
Although  every  one  knows  of  Mrs.  Jordan's 
children,  few  have  heard  of  the  two  little  girls 
born  to  William  IV  and  Queen  Adelaide. 
King  Edward  was  once  walking  at  Windsor 
with  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar  when 
he  came  across  the  graves  of  these  infants. 
The  discovery  surprised  him,  and  he  re- 
marked:  "I  had  no  idea  that  William  IV 
ever  had  any  legitimate  children."  Prince 
Edward  replied :  "If  either  of  those  young 
ladies  had  lived  you  would  have  been  a  small 
German  prince  today." 

I  was  chatting  the  other  day  with  a  girl 
who  had  been  dancing  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  France  lately.  "Jolly,"  she  said. 
"He's  the  j  oiliest  partner  ever  was  known. 
talks  and  makes  jokes  all  the  time,  and 
whisks  you  around  as  lightly  as  if  you  were 
a  doll.  And  such  a  waltzer- — -"  Here  words 
failed   her. 


War  Sonnets. 

i. 

The    world    is    but    a    shoreless,    storm-tossed    sea. 

Men  are  its  billows,  and  the  gales  that  blow 

Them  into  frenzy,  are  the  winds  of  woe 
Fanned   by   the  careless  arm  of  destiny. 
The  billows  battle,  thinking  they  are  free; 

With  vain  endeavors,  leaping  high  and  low, 

They  pride  themselves  upon  their  ebb  and  flow, — 
Yet  they  are  what  the  gales  and  tides  decree. 
Waves   of   the   ocean,    storm,    and    rage,    and   roar, 

Ruled  by  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  fickle  wind; 
Surge  and  subside,  and  then  be  seen  no  more, 

Leaving  but   other    frantic   waves  behind. 
For   thus  ye  tell,   as  ye  have  told   before, 

The    everlasting    story    of    mankind. 

II. 

The   vessel    of  the    world   is   on    the   rocks. 

Her   helm   is  broken,    and   the  hammering  sea 
That  floods  her   decks  and    pounds   her   riggings 
free, 
Dangs     her     against     the     reefs     with     shattering 
shocks, 
About  her  through  the  blackness  madly  flee 
Red     lightning     streaks     of     war;     while    booming 

thunder, 
And  gales  that  strike  to  dash  the  ship  asunder, 
Shriek  in  a  clamor  of  exultant  glee. 

Sometimes  the  storm  shall  clear,  and  o'er  the  blue, 
Calm  summer   waves,  the  bark  shall  safely  sail, 

Lacking  the  noblest  of  her  former  crew, 

Battered  and  rent,  yet  strong  to  brave  the  gale. 

But  oh,  henceforward  may  she  be  steered  by  men 

Who  shall  not  let  her  come  to  grief  again! 

III. 

The  spider  War   is  weaving  far  and  near, 
By  night  and  day,  his  web  of  hate  and  grief, 
He  toils  to  bind  the  world,   beyond   relief, 

With    filaments  of  universal    fear. 

Above  the  heads  of  men  he  seeks  to  rear 
Eternal  skeins  of  wrong;   to  hold  men  fast 
In  woof  of  woe  that  must  forever  last, — 

Woe  and  despair  increasing  year  by  year. 

But  time  looks  on  and  laughs,  "Strive  though  you 
may 
O  monstrous  War,"  he  cries,  "what  can  you  do? 
You   spring   throughout    the  world    but    threads    of 
gray 
More  evanescent  than  the  morning  dew. 
Soon   I   shall   wipe  your  cobwebs  all  away, 

And  Men  shall  sing  a  funeral  song  for  you." 
— Stanton  A.  Coblents,  in  the  Occident. 


Prince  Edward  Island  is  proud  of  her  rec- 
ord of  not  having  a  single  murder  or  man- 
slaughter case  in  the  whole  province  within 
the  last  five  years.     . 


Freak  "Winter  in  New  England. 

Here  it  is  February  and  life  in  Massachu- 
setts is  still  a  kind  of  perpetual  March.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  winter  is  coming  of 
going.  If  there  is  going  to  be  any  winter 
it  had  better  hurry  up  and  wint.  These  mild 
days  are  literally  too  good  to  be  true.  Like 
the  young  alligator  (in  the  limerick)  who  al- 
ways perused  Walter  Peter,  "we  fear  we  shall 
pay   for   it   later." 

Nature  seems  to  delight  in  a  feast  or  a 
famine.  The  old  dame  never  does  things  by 
halves.  Last  winter — but  no.  that  is  still  a 
sore  subject. 

This  winter,  when  there  is  coal  enough  to 
go  round,  our  coal  bins  are  all  dressed  up 
with  no  place  to  go,  and  householders  are 
privately    opining    that    they- will   be-just    as 


The  Bank  of  Service 

An  illuminative  measure  of  the  quality 
of  Anglo  service,  its  appreciation  by 
bankers  and  commercial  public  is  to 
be  found  m  the  record  o(  our  growth: 

DEPOSITS 

April  28,  1909 $18,686,555.53 

DECEMBER  31,  1918.    72,334,406.22 

RESOURCES 

April  28,  1909 $26,156,224.32 

DECEMBER  31, 1918.  115,134,798.17 


We  invite  banks,  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals to  submit  their  banking  and 
investment  problems,  both  domestic  and 
foreiga,  assuring  them  of  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  our  experts. 


The  Anglo  &  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


well  pleased  if   the  dealer  never  delivers  the 
last  third  of  their  allotment. 

Thomas  de  Quincey,  who  knew  how  to  en- 
joy the  good  things  of  this  world,  used  to  shut 
himself  up  for  the  winter  with  a  room  full  of 
books  and  an  open  fire  in  a  cottage  among  the 
mountains  of  the  English  lake  district,  and 
then  if  he  failed  to  get  a  winter  of  Arctic 
ferocity  he  was  profoundly  peeved,  "because,'' 
said  he,  "why  am  I  called  on  to  lay  in  extra 
supplies  of  coals  and  candles  if  I  am  not  to 
get  a  winter  worth  my  money  ?"  But  mem- 
ories in  which  last  winter's  exploits  are  still 
fresh  are  willing  to  let  De  Quincey  have  his 
winter  de  luxe.  We  find  ourselves  saying: 
"Only  a  few  weeks  to  the  first  of  March," 
as  if  somehow  we  expected  to  beat  the  game. 
But  we  won't.  Nature  is  a  hard  game  to 
beat. — Boston  Globe. 


Apart  from  their  use  in  medicine.  X-rays 
are  steadily  extending  their  field  of  useful- 
ness. With  new  types  of  tube  a  ray  powerful 
enough  to  show  the  minutest  flaw  in  a  four- 
inch    thickness    of   steel   can   be   produced. 
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THE  SKY  PILOT 
IN  NO  MAN'S  LAND 

By  RALPH  CONNOR 

$1.50  net. 

From  the  rolling  prairies  and  mountains  o> 
the  West  to  the  barbed  wire  and  sbellholes  of 
Europe  raav  seem  a  far  cry.  In  this  story 
Ralph  Connor  scows  the  same  liberty-loving, 
courageous  soul  of  the  West  meeting  the  su- 
preme test  of  that  other  frontier  of  civiliza- 
tion   that    saved    men    and    saved    the    world. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Way  of  a  Man. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  clergyman  should 
not  set  forth  his  ideas  in  the  guise  of  a  novel, 
but  at  least  his  characters  should  be  human 
beings.  There  are  no  human  beings  in  this 
novel  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dixon.  Ellen  West, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  a  type  of  the  advanced 
woman,  never  existed,  nor  any  one  like  her. 
She  edits  a  magazine,  she  is  beautiful,  she 
talks  like  a  demi-mondaine,  she  is  "athrob  with 
passion,"  and  she  wants  to  destroy  the  family. 
Naturally  she  has  many  suitors,  but  then  she 
does  not  believe  in  marriage,  and  while  some 
of  her  suitors  are  fairly  tough,  they  do  be- 
lieve in  marriage. 

Then  comes  Ralph  Manning,  who  wants  to 
do  newspaper  work.  We  know  at  once  what 
will  become  of  Ralph  at  the  hands  of  an 
author  who  does  not  know  the  game.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  or  so  Ralph  is  city  editor 
of  a  great  daily  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 
Then  Ralph  falls  in  love  with  Ellen  and  wants 
to  marry  her  in  the  usual  way.  Ellen  prefers 
less  conventional  methods,  and  says  so,  but 
Ralph  is  a  veritable  Joseph  of  purity.  Mar- 
riage or  nothing,  says  Ralph.  But  Ellen  traps 
him  in  a  country  cottage,  and  after  that  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  a  line  of  indelicate 
asterisks. 

Ellen  is  to  discover  that  these  unconven- 
tional ways  simply  will  not  do.  That  is  why 
the  book  was  written.  You  can  never  make 
sure  of  a  man  until  you  have  married  him, 
and  not  always  then.  Babies  will  help  quit© 
a  bit,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  young 
women  who  do  not  believe  in  marriage  do  not 
believe  in  babies  either.  And  so  we  are  sure 
that  Ellen  will  presently  have  a  rival,  and 
sure  enough  she  heaves  into  view  in  the  nick 
of  time.  The  rival  does  believe  in  marriage 
and  she  does  believe  in  babies,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  Ralph  should  come  to  heel  at  her 
first  whistle.  We  are  a  little  sorry  for  Ellen, 
thus  jilted,  but  it  really  was  her  own  fault. 
Moreover,  she  can  always  repent,  and  for  a 
girl  with  a  "voluptuously  beautiful"  body  and 
who  "radiated  sex"  there  must  always  be 
plenty  of  fish  in  the  sea.  And  so  we  are 
allowed  to  believe  that  Ellen  eventually  con- 
soled herself  for  the  lost  Ralph  and  became 
alike  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

The  Way  of  a  Man.  By  Thomas  Dixon.  New 
York:    D.   Appleton  &  Co. 


The  Peace  President. 

Even  for  purposes  of  foreign  consumption 
it  must  be  conceded  that  a  volume  of  120 
small  pages  of  large  type  is  inadequate  for  a 
sketch  of  President  Wilson  that  includes  not 
only  a  biography  of  his  early  life,  but  a  sum- 
man-  and  defense  of  his  presidential  policies. 
The  Englishman  who  relies  upon  Mr.  Archer's 
tabloid  volume  will  have  a  condensed  assort- 
ment of  mistaken  inferences  and  misinterpre- 
tations from  which  he  may  find  it  difficult  to 
recover. 

As  an  example  we  may  take  Mr.  Archer's 
summary  of  events  in  Mexico,  to  which  he 
gives  eight  pages.  The  President,  we  are 
told,  refused  to  recognize  Huerta  because  "he 
was  too  faithful  to  democratic  principle  to 
employ  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  in 
buttressing  a  blood-stained  tyranny."  But 
democratic  principle  seems  to  have  been  no 
bar  to  a  practical  alliance  of  America  with 
Villa  nor  to  the  recognition  of  Trotzky  and 
Lenine  by  the  appointment  of  special  dele- 
gates to  commune  with  those  monsters.  On 
the  following  page  we  find  the  Vera  Cruz  ex- 
pedition dismissed  with  five  lines.  The  port 
of  Vera  Cruz,  we  are  told,  "was  occupied  by 
an  American  force,  and  held  (not  without 
loss)  till  reparation  was  made."  We  should 
like  .0  know  what  was  the  reparation.  Mr. 
Arc'sr  seems  to  have  sources  of  information 
fron  which  Americans  have  been  debarred. 
;  r.  Archer  similarly  defends  the  with- 
al of  the  Villa  punitive  expedition.  This, 
--csts,   was   due  to   "magnanimity    and 


constancy,"  and  its  critics  were  the  "inter- 
ests." In  speaking  of  the  "interests"  Mr. 
Archer  uses  cheap  clap-trap,  but  we  may  ask 
why  the  expedition  was  undertaken  if  it  was 
to  end  in  scuttle  ?  Either  an  enterprise 
should  not  be  begun  or  it  should  be  finished. 
That  this  particular  enterprise  was  left  un- 
finished was,  and  is.  calamitous  to  innumer- 
able poor  and  dispossessed  persons. 

The  concluding  pages  that  deal  with  the 
present  war  are  similarly  fragmentary  and 
misleading.  President  Wilson's  first  election 
was  "on  purely  domestic  issues,"  and  he  had 
no  mandate  to  deal  effectively  with  the  war. 
But  "now  he  held  the  mandate.  The  country 
knew  what  to  expect  of  him,  and  the  country 
chose  him."  It  is  no  ordinary  skill  that  can 
pack  so  much  misinformation  in  so  few  lines. 
Our  sympathies  are  with  the  British  reader. 
President  Wilson  was  elected  on  the  plea  that 
he  had  "kept  us  out  of  war."  It  resounded 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
He  could  have  been  elected  on  no  other  plea. 
And  when  that  plea  was  at  its  loudest  an 
American  participation  in  the  war  was  already 
as  certain  as  the  sunrise. 

Mr.  Archer's  presentation  of  Mr.  Wilson  as 
a  man  of  letters  will  receive  unstinted  com- 
mendation. As  a  biographical  sketch  his 
little  book  has  much  value.  But  as  a  survey 
of  the  great  political  events  in  which  America 
has  shared  during  the  last  few  years  it  has 
no  practical  value  whatever.  To  those  versed 
in  the  course  of  those  events  it  seems  little 
more  than  a  caricature. 

The  Peace-President.  By  William  Archer. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.:  $1. 


The  Mirror  and  the  Lamp. 

Mr.  Maxwell's  novels  are  always  careful 
and  thorough.  His  characterizations  are  defi- 
nite, and  his  backgrounds  expansive  and  vivid. 
These  virtues  are  all  to  be  found  in  "The 
Mirror  and  the  Lamp." 

Mrs.  Churchill  is  the  rather  silly  mother  of 
three  sons.  Two  of  them  revolt  against  her 
insincerities  and  pieties  and  go  to  the  colo- 
nies. We  are  allowed  a  few  subsequent 
glimpses  of  their  disreputable  figures,  but  with 
these  exceptions  they  leave  the  stage  ef- 
fectually  damned   by   early   training. 

Edward  remains  as  the  sole  channel  for  the 
religious  enthusiasms  that  his  brothers  have 
renounced.  He  enters  the  church  in  the  spirit 
of  the  devotee,  almost  of  the  fanatic  The 
creeds  and  practices  of  extreme  ceremonial- 
ism have  for  him  a  divine  sanction,  and  he 
mentally  pledges  himself  to  the  celibacy  that 
he  believes  to  be  incumbent  on  the  priest 
Yearning  for  a  task  of  self-sacrifice,  he  at- 
taches himself  to  an  East  London  parish  with 
its  destitute  and  criminal  population  and 
labors  with  altruistic  ardors  amid  the  apa- 
thies and  the  hostilities  of  a  people  whose 
savageries  are  allowed  to  flourish  in  the  heart 
of  a  metropolis. 

Then  it  is  that  Edward  Churchill  meets  the 
fate  usually  allotted  by  nature  to  those  who 
defy  her  elemental  ordinances.  He  meets 
Mrs.  Lilian  Vickers,  the  beautiful  wife  of  a 
low  and  brutal  politician,  and  falls  in  love 
with  her.  Love  and  duty  meet  in  deadly  con- 
flict, and  love  wins.  Churchill  recognizes  the 
inexorable  voice,  and  because  it  is  inexorable 
he  renounces  his  religion,  which  has  forbidden 
his  love,  and  repudiates  all  the  convictions  of 
his  life.  He  can  not  many-  Lilian,  because 
her  husband  will  not  divorce  her,  so  they 
elope,  and  begin  the  sorrowful  pilgrimage  or- 
dained by  society  for  those  who  love  illicitly. 
The  closing  pictures  are  happy  ones,  and  we 
are  allowed  to  suppose  that  Churchill  regain? 
his  religion  and  his  faith. 

It  is  a  perplexing  problem  presented   to  us 


by  the  author,  and  perhaps  an  insoluble  one. 
At  least  it  will  be  insoluble  so  long  as  re- 
ligion is  allowed  to  oppose  its  artificial  dog- 
mas to  the  frustration  of  sentiments  that  are 
alike  irresistible  and  honorable.  Certainly  we 
have  a  memorable  novel,  and  one  that  de- 
mands of  the  reader  a  verdict  upon  evidence 
impartially   and  vividly  presented. 

The    Mirror  and  the   Lamp.      By  W.    B.    Max- 
well.    Indianapolis:   Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 


Clemenceau. 
At  :i  time  when  there  is  a  visible  reaction 
against  France  and  against  Clemenceau. 
thanks  to  our  easy  plasticity  at  the  hands  of 
German  diplomacy,  it  is  well  that  such  a 
volume  as  this  should  be  given  to  the  world. 
Clemenceau,  to  the  majority  of  its  readers, 
has  been  the  war  premier  of  France  and  the 
French  delegate  to  the  peace  conference.  Mr. 
Hyndman  shows  us  a  Clemenceau  who  'was 
already  a  commanding  figure  when  most  of 
his  critics  were  in  their  cradles.  Clemen- 
ceau took  part  in  the  Commune  and  tried  to 
save  the  best  of  the  actors  in  that  drama 
from  the  vengeance  of  those  who  suppressed 
it.  He  was  equally  ready  for  public  or  pri- 
vate life,  energetically  and  gratuitously  serv- 
ing the  poor  as  a  physician  ^nd  equally  ready 
to  obey  the  larger  calls  of  patriotism.  He 
sustained  Gambetta  against  MacMahon,  over- 
threw Boulanger.  participated  in  the  Panama 
scandals,  and  defended  Dreyfus,  not  because 
he  believed  him  innocent,  but  because  he  had 
been  unjustly  treated.  He  overturned  eighteen 
ministries  in  fifteen  years  and  steadily  refused 
to  take  office.  No  one  can  ever  charge  Clemen- 
ceau with  self-seeking,  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  smirch  his  name.  For  half  a  century 
he  has  been  France  incarnate,  and  if  he  es- 
capes the  imputation  of  actual  genius — a 
sadly  misused  term — there  are  very  few 
geniuses  who  have  conferred  such  continuous 
and  substantial  services  on  their  country. 
Certainly  there  are  very  few  statesmen  who 
have  closed  their  careers  with  such  a  blaze 
of  glory  as  now  surrounds  the  figure  of  Clem- 
enceau. 

But  the  merits  of  its  topic  must  not  cloud 
I  the  merits  of  the  book.  Mr.  Hyndman  has 
I  the  biographical  sense  to  an  unusual  degree. 
He  combines  his  own  enthusiasm  with  careful 
historical  accuracy,  and  the  picture  that  he 
draws  has  all  the  vitality  of  its  subject. 
There  could  be  no  better  plea  for  France  than 
such  a  book  as  this,  and  on  behalf  of  France 
we  may  hope  that  it  will  receive  at  least  some 
measure  of  the  popularity  that  it  deserves. 

Clemenceau:  The  Man  akd  His  Timf.     By  II. 

M.    Hyndman.      New    Y.irk:    F  -c-<lei  ick    A.    Smke? 
Company;    $2. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Ray  Stannard  Baker,  whose  work  as  a  jour- 
!  nalist  and  publicist  has  made  his  name  fa- 
i  miliar  throughout  the  United  States  and 
l  largely  throughout  the  world,  has  been  ap- 
;  pointed  by  President  Wilson  to  have  charge 
\  of  the  publicity  machinery"  "through  which  the 
I  American  people  will  be  informed  from  day  to 
I  day  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace 
Conference." 

Alfred  Noyes,  who  has  been  in  New  York 
,  during  the  past  few  months  occupied  in  ar- 
I  ranging  his  new  volume  of  verse,  "The  New 
1  Morning."  to  be  published  this  spring  by  the 
I  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  sailed  March 
|  1st  on  the  Olympic  for  England,  where  he  will 
remain   during  the   summer. 

Robert  Nichols,  the  English  war  poet  whose 
volume,  "Ardours  and  Endurances,"  has  ex- 
cited increasingly  widespread  interest  since  its 
publication   last   spring,   is   now   engaged   in   a 
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successful  lecture  tour  through   the   East  and 
Middle  West. 

Lieutenant  Edward  Streeter  of  "Dere 
Mable"  fame  is  with  the  American  Army  of 
Occupation  in  the  East  Rhine  district.  Ht* 
writes  that  he  has  "seen  enough  of  Germany." 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Missouri  Book  Company  has  published 
"The  Theory  of  Earned  and  Unearned  In- 
comes," by  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  professor 
of  economics  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 
It  is  otherwise  described  as  "a  study  of  the 
economic  laws  of  distribution  with  some  of 
their  applications  to  social  policy,"  and  it  is 
particularly  recommended  by  the  author  to 
Socialists  of  the  Marxian  school,  single- 
taxers.  and  economists. 

The  writer  of  boys*  stories  of  the  war  will 
have  material  enough  and  to  spare  for  a 
generation  to  come,  and  by  way  of  earnest  we 
have  this  fine  yarn  by  Frederick  Sleath.  It  is 
entitled  "Sniper  Jackson,"  and  it  describes 
the  adventures  of  a  young  officer  who  dis- 
tinguishes himself  in  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  fascinating  branch  of  field  work.  The 
book  is  a  straight  and  vivid  narrative,  exactly 
adapted  to  the  mind  of  the  manly  boy.  It  is 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company.     Price. 

$1.60. 

»■*»  » 

Librarians  and  book  dealers  are  reporting 
that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  books  that  tell 
the  layman  how  he  can  brew  and  manufacture 
wine,  whisky,  or  brandy.  This  sudden  de- 
mand is  ascribed  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  to  prepare  for  the  "bone  dry"  condi- 
tions which  are  imminent.  Circulars  in 
printed  form  are  being  circulated  also  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  giving  the  amateur 
a  recipe  for  making  beer.  It  is  labeled 
"Strong  Beer":  ■"Malt,  one  peck;  coarse 
brown  sugar,  six  pounds ;  hops,  four  ounces : 
good  yeast,  one  teacup."  Attention  also  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of 
yeast,  if  added  to  grape  juice,  will  make  a 
fine  wine  in  a  short  time. 


The  American  consul  at  Aden,  Arabia, 
cables  that  the  estimated  number  of  goat  skins 
accumulated  and  awaiting  shipment  at  that 
port  is  about  600,000  pieces,  of  which  400,000 
pieces  are  probably  destined  for  America. 


Big  Advance  in  Coffee  Prices 

N  O  W  is  the  time  to  learn  the 
superior  quality  of  good  TEA  ! 

Far  more  refreshing — far  more  economical 

Ten  times  as  many  cups  to  the  pound 


"Safe 
Tea 
First" 


In  air-tight  tins,  only. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Rou  mania. 
There  has  been  definite  need  of  a  concise 
history  of  Roumania  and  a  simple  presenta- 
tion of  the  policies  that  involved  her  in  the 
war.  This  has  now  been  supplied  by  Dr. 
Leonard  A.  Magnus,  LL.  B.,  who  gives  us  a 
little  volume  of  160  pages  in  which  he  sets 
forth  the  story  of  the  country  and  the  salient 
events  of  its  career  since  it  was  established 
by  the  Roman  legionaries.  We  are  in  the 
whirl  of  great  changes  and  we  are  again  look- 
ing needfully  toward  Roumania  as  a  possible 
extension  of  the  Bolshevist  dominion.  Those 
who  would  know  something  of  her  history 
and  tendencies  can  hardly  do  better  than  con- 
sult this  little  volume. 

Roumania's  Cause  and  Ideals.  By  Leonard 
A.  Magnus,  LL.  B.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  _ 

Essays  by  Lord  Bryce. 
This  collection  of  essays  and  addresses  by 
Lord  Bryce  will  find  an  appropriate  place  in 
the  library  of  the  war  as  well  as  among  the 
material  of  the  war  historian.  The  volume 
includes  three  essays  that  were  intended  to 
clarify  the  situation  for  the  benefit  of  neu- 
trals. Three  addresses  are  devoted  to  the 
meaning  and  purport  of  war,  and  the  seventh 
is  a  discussion  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
with  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  League  of 
Nations. 

ESAAYS    AND    ADDRESSES    IN     WAR-TIME.        By     VlS- 

count    Bryce.      New    York:    The    Macmitlan    Com- 
pany;   $2. 

The  Beloved  Sinner. 

This  is  one  of  those  novels  that  are  never 
left  unfinished,  but  that  leave  no  deposit  in 
the  mind.  We  are  vaguely  interested  in  the 
saintly  rector  who  wastes  on  the  restoration 
of  his  church  the  money  that  should  have 
gone  to  his  wife  and  daughter  and  who  has 
all  that  delicate  absorption  in  self  that  is  so 
often  associated  with  the  clerical  life.  When 
the  daughter  finds  that  her  dress  bills  have 
reached  formidable  dimensions  she  confesses 
to  her  father,  who  then  misappropriates 
church  funds,  and  for  a  time  we  are  afraid 
that  a  nice  girl  will  lose  her  lover,  who  has 
a  quite  priggish  detestation  of  debt,  a  virtue 
easily  acquired  by  rich  men.  But  it  all  comes 
out  nicely  in  the  end,  as  we  know  that  it  will. 

The  Beloved  Sinner.  By  Rachel  Swete  Mac- 
namara.     New  York:  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 


how  to  enforce  their  wishes  and  with  the 
persuasive  methods  of  stones  and  gunshot:. 
The  law  has  but  little  to  say  to  ancient  custom, 
and  Febrer  must  fight  for  his  life  if  he  would 
win   the   girl. 

The  story  itself  is  a  simple  one  and  with- 
out intricacy  of  plot.  Its  unusual  charm  lies 
in  its  picture  of  Majorcan  life,  a  picture  that 
is  worked  out  in  detail  and  with  figures  that 
seem  to  live  and  move.  The  majority  of 
readers  will  find  here  a  new  world,  a  world 
almost  untouched  by  modernity,  a  world  oL 
elemental  passions  and  wherein  tradition  is 
the  master  and  "the  dead  command"  a  tyran- 
nous and  relentless  reality.  Seiior  Ibaiiez  has 
given  us  one  more  novel  that  will  answer 
every  demand   even  of  the   most   critical. 

The  Dead  Command.  By  V.  Blasco  ibanez. 
New    York:    Duffield  &  Co. 


New  Books  Received. 


The  Dead  Command. 

The  novel  is  still  the  best  of  all  ways  to 
learn  the  heart  of  a  people.  All  other  methods 
of  depiction  leave  us  outside  the  charmed 
circle  of  intimate  knowledge. 

Of  this  truism  we  are  reminded  by  the  new 
novel  from  the  pen  of  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez. 
It  is  a  story  of  modern  Spain,  and  particu- 
larly of  Majorca.  Jaime  Febrer  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy  finds  himself  practically  ruined, 
the  owner  of  a  dilapidated  mansion  of  which 
even  the  furniture  has  been  sold,  and  without 
the  means  to  sustain  its  dignity  or  his  own. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  recklessly  wasted  his 
patrimony,  but  poverty  is  none  the  less  hard 
to  bear  upon  that  account.  The  only  alterna- 
tive to  a  distressing  situation  is  an  even 
more  distressing  marriage  with  a  Jewess. 

But  it  is  disgraceful  for  the  blue  blood 
of  Majorca  to  ally  itself  with  a  Chueta.  It  is 
true  that  the  Chuetas  are  all  nominally  Chris- 
tians, having  been  persuaded  into  Holy1 
Church  by  the  horrid  coercion  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Perhaps  they  saved  their  lives  by  their 
compliance,  but  they  saved  nothing  else.  If 
they  were  able  to  discard  their  religion  they 
were  not  able  to  discard  their  race,  and  so 
the  Jews  find  themselves  still  living  on  "the 
street,"  shunned,  or  at  best  tolerated,  by  the 
Gentile,  a  people  apart,  envied  for  their 
wealth  and  despised  for  their  lineage.  Febrer 
finds  that  he  can  not  bring  himself  to  the 
surrender  of  his  caste;  he  can  not  defy  the 
"dead  command"  that  has  laid  its  inhibition 
upon  marriage  with  a  Jew.  "The  Chuetas 
of  the  present  day  were  the  most  fervent 
Catholics  of  Majorca,  bringing  to  their  pro- 
fession of  faith  a  Semitic  zealotry.  They 
prayed  aloud,  they  made  priests  of  their  sons, 
they  sought  influence  to  place  their  daughters 
in  the  convents,  they  figured  as  moneyed 
people  among  the  partisans  of  the  most  con- 
servative ideas,  and  yet  against  them  lay  the 
same  antipathy  as  in  former  centuries,  and 
they  lived  ostracized,  with  no  allies  in  any 
social  class."  That  such  pitiable  antipathies, 
exist  even  in  Majorca  will  be  a  revelation  to 
the  average  reader.  The  author  makes  that 
revelation  with  such  a  wealth  of  descriptive 
detail  that  we  may  regard  it  as  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  his  novel. 

We  are  introduced  to  another  aspect  of  "the 
dead  command"  when  Febrer  decides  to  live 
on  the  island  of  Iviza  and  so  to  cut  himself 
loose  from  all  his  old  and  costly  associations. 
For  here,  too,  are  the  coercive  traditions  of 
a  primitive  people,  as  Febrer  finds  to  his  cost 
when  he  falls  in  love  with  Margalida,  a  peas- 
ant girl,  and  discovers  that  if  the  aristocrat 
may  not  marry  a  Jew,  neither  may  he  marry 
the   peasant.     And   the   people   of   Iviza   know 


The  Heart  of  Peace.      By  Laurence  Housman. 
Boston:   Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;   $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Sniper    Jackson.      By    Frederick    Sleatli.      Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   §1.60. 
A  story  for  boys. 

Italy's    Great    War,       By    various    Italian    au- 
thors.     Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 
A  sketch  of  Italian  aspirations. 

Ivan  Speaks.  Selected  from  the  Russian  by 
Thomas  Whittemore.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company ;    75    cents. 

Sayings  overheard  by  a   Russian   nurse. 

Green    Valley.      By   Katharine    Reynolds.      Bos- 
ton:   Little,    Brown    &   Co.;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

An  American  Poilu.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;    $1.35. 

Letters  from   France. 

They  Who  Understand.  By  Lilian  Whiting. 
Boston:   Little,    Brown   &   Co.;    $1.25. 

An  interpretation  of  the  spiritual  environment 
of   human  life. 

Proposed  Roads  to  Freedom.  By  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell, F.  R.  S.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.; 
$1.50. 

Socialism,   Anarchism,   and   Syndicalism. 

Democratic  Christianity.  By  Bishop  Fran- 
cis J.  McConnell.  New  York:  The  Macmillari 
Company ;    60   cents. 

Some  problems  of  the  church. 

Domus   Doloris.      By  W.    Coinpton   Loith.     New 
York:   John  Lane  Company;   $1.50. 
Thoughts  of  a  convalescent. 

The  Little  Town.      By  Harlan  Paul    Douglass. 
New   York:  The  Macmillan  Company;    $1.50. 
A   study   of  the   little   town. 

The  Food  Crisis  and  Americanism.  By  Wil- 
liam Stull.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.25. 

The   results   of   observation    and    experience. 

The   Beloved  Sinner.     By   Rachel   Swete   Mac- 
namara.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 
A    novel. 

The  Amethyst  Ring.  By  Anatole  France. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 

Issued  in  the  Works  of  Anatole  France. 

The  Dead  Command.  By  Vicente  Blasco 
Ibanez.      New   York:    Duffield  &  Co.;    $1.75. 

A  story. 

Carolyn  of  the  Sunny  Heart.  By  Ruth  Bel- 
more  Endicott.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.; 
$1.50. 

A   novel. 


The  women  of  the  Sikhs  occupy  a  very  high 
place  in  the  society  of  the  race.  Equality  of 
sex  is  recognized.  When  the  Sikhs  took  the 
sword  as  their  profession  many  of  the  women 
made  themselves  distinguished  for  their  valor, 
courage,   and   statesmanship. 

«•» 

A  railroad  in  England  supplies  toys  for 
children  taking  long  journeys  to  relieve  the 
monotony    of    riding. 


'OUR   VERY    GOOD     HEALT 


PENN'S  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 


Quaker  Leader's  Plan  in  the  Seventeenth  Ctntury. 


One  of  the  dreams  of  William  Penn,  in 
1694,  was  a  League  of  Nations.  The  English 
Contemporary  Reviezv  has  resurrected  his 
essay  on  a  League  of  Nations  in  an  analysis 
of  Penn's  ideas  by  Harold  Spender.  Penn's 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  was  in  1694,  in 
the  early  years  of  one  of  the  periodical  at- 
tempts to  bring  Europe  under  the  dominion 
of  one  monarch.  What  were  the  practical 
means  he  proposed  to  settle  the  disputes  of 
the  world  and  bring  peace  as  a  habit?  For 
that  is  the  point  of  interest  now,  some  prac- 
tical means  for  establishing  a  League  of  Na- 
tions as  a  going  concern. 

His  plan  was  simple  and  yet  comprehen- 
sive. It  was  to  establish  a  European  Diet 
or  Parliament,  consisting  of  representatives 
drawn  from  all  the  sovereign  states  of  Eu- 
rope, in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  num- 
bers. 

He  proposed  a  small  body — ninety  mem 
bers  only.  They  were  to  sit  in  some  central 
city  of  Europe — perhaps  Berne.  They  were 
to  vote  by  ballot.  No  great  decision  was 
to  be  taken  without  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  behind  it.  Their  chamber  was  to  be 
circular  in  order  to  avoid  quarrels  of  prece- 
dence. Each  country  was  to  keep  its  own 
records ;  to  possess  its  own  clerks ;  to  refer 
back  for  instructions  to  its  own  govern- 
ment if  necessary.  Presence  at  debates  was 
to  be  enforced  by  penalty.  No  delegates 
were   to   be  allowed   to    abstain   from   voting. 

To  each  European  state  domestic  sov- 
ereignty was  to  be  left  intact.  Each  govern- 
ment was  to  be  left  sovereign  within  its  own 
acknowledged  dominions.  The  chief  func- 
tion of  the  European  Diet  was  to  be  to  de- 
cide this  supreme  question — what  those  do- 
minions were  to  be.  In  other  words,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Imperial  Diet  was  to  be 
a  sovereignty  of  territorial  division.  Just 
as  in  Great  Britain  the  central  government 
decides  the  borders  of  countries,  so  in  Eu- 
rope the  Diet  was  to  decide  the  borders  ot 
states. 

But  if  this  was  to  be  the  function  of  the 
Diet,  what  were  to  be  the  fixed  title  deeds 
on  which  possession  was  to  be  based  ?  On 
what  principles  were  territorial  claims  to 
be  decided  if  force  were  to  be  finally  ex- 
cluded as  a  test  ?  Penn  clearly  perceived 
that  here,  in  that  question,  lay  the  supreme 
difficulty  of  introducing  legality  into  the  rela- 
tions  of   states. 

Penn's  solution  is  largely  dynastic,  for  the 
world   of  his   day   was   a   world   of   dynasties. 


Succession,  election,  marriage — all  these  were 
accepted  by  him  as  title  deeds  to  national  ter- 
ritory. "Self-determination"  had  not  yet 
emerged  into  view.  Then  arises  the  difficulty 
that  appears  again  in  the  discussions  of  to- 
day, that  "the  strongest  and  richest  sov- 
ereignty will  never  agree  to"  the  decisions  of 
this  European  Diet.  How  meet  this  difficulty?" 
Penn  replies :  "I  answer,  he  (this  upstart 
state)  is  not  stronger  than  all  the  rest,  and 
for  that  reason  you  should  promote  this  (Im- 
perial Parliament)  and  compel  him  into,  and 
especially  before  he  be  so  (stronger  than  all 
the  rest),  for  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  deal 
with   such   an   one." 

Disarmament  was  also  among  his  proposals, 
and  to  the  objections  raised  in  his  day,  as 
now,  he  answered  unflinchingly. 

"The  proposal,"  he  replied  in  his  quaint 
and  simple,  prose,  "the  proposal  answers  for 
itself.  One  has  war  no  more  than  the  other." 
In  other  words — for  we  must  face  unflinch- 
ingly the  full  size  of  this  gigantic  task — 
all  nations  are  to  be  disarmed  equally.  No 
great  standing  armies  are  to  be  allowed. 
With  the  new  plan  of  equitable  territorial 
division  the  very  motive  for  standing  armies 
will  have  disappeared.  Nations  will  no  more 
be  armed  than  now  are  individual  citizens 
who  can  settle  their  quarrels  by  appeals  to  the 
law    courts. 

.  "Very  good,"  says  the  objector,  "but  how 
prevent  any  community  that  is  feeling  with- 
in itself  the  irresistible  inner  strength  of  an 
expanding  population  and  increasing  wealth 
from  breaking  down  the  fixed  barriers  of  the 
world  ?  What  is  your  Diet  to  do  if  such  a 
state  should  enter,  without  the  leave  of  your 
Diet,  upon  the  road  of  increasing  arma- 
ments?" "Why,"  answers  Penn,  "take  the 
trouble  in  time ;  heck  that  state  before  it  has 
grown   too   powerful  to  defy  you." 


A  telegraph  operator,  sitting  on  his  porch 
one  evening,  was  astonished  when  his  trained 
ear  called  his  attention  to  a  series  of  dots  and 
dashes  formed  by  the  staccato  crashes  of  a 
steam  hammer,  one  of  a  battery  operating  in 
a  forging  plant  just  across  the  Delaware  River 
from  his  home.  The  Brobdinanagian  clicks 
slowly  spelled  out  the  announcement:  "Troop- 
ship moving  tomorrow."  Government  opera- 
tives were  summoned,  and  a  few  nights  later 
deciphered  another  treasonable  message  in 
ponderous  Morse  code. 


Six  of  the  largest  women's  organizations  in 
the  State  of  New  York  have  formed  a  joint 
legislative  conference  to  put  through  the  legis- 
lature at  Albany  a  programme  comprising  six 
bills  for  the  benefit  of  women  in  industry. 


^  Very  cnoi  ce 


Van  Dyck 

CIGAR, 


Out  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence in  selecting  and  blending 
the   highest   types  of  tobaccos 
comes  the  very  choice  Van  Dyck. 


FOUR  SELECT  SIZES 
We  suggest  Staples:  a  for  25c 


GENERAL  CIGAR  CO.,  Inc. 

M.  A.  Gunst  Branch,   San  Franciscj 
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THE  ALDA  CONCERT. 

Mme.  Frances  Alda's  first  concert  of  the 
series  in  which  she  is  to  appear  took  place 
last  Sunday  at  the  Columbia,  moving  her 
audience  to  many  demonstrations  of  intense 
delight.  Mme.  Alda  is  a  little  woman  with 
a  big  voice.  Gowned  in  golden  brown,  the 
colors  of  which  harmonized  with  her  tints 
of  chestnut  brown,  the  singer  stood  revealed, 
a  pretty  and  attractive  woman,  her  tempera- 
ment lending  itself  with  sympathetic  warmth 
to  the  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
various  numbers  composing  a  particularly 
choice  programme. 

Either  the  Metropolitan  soprano  is  happy 
by  nature  or  she  was  feeling  particularly  so 
on  the  occasion  of  her  opening  concert.  For 
she  was  like  a  fountain  of  song,  welling  out 
one  beautiful  number  after  the  other  with  a 
spontaneous  sympathy  that  was  reflected  in 
the  bright,  attractive  countenance  of  her 
youthful  acccompanist. 

Xice  little  Erin  Ballard  with  the  poetic 
name!  Not  only  is  she  at  the  enthusiastic 
age,  but  she  seems  to  be  an  enthusiast  by  , 
nature,  every  chord  of  her  young  being  vi- 
brating to  the  ecstasy  of  music.  When  one 
saw  the  sympathetic  rapport  established  be- 
tween these  two.  attractive  women  it  was  not 
surprising  that  Mme.  Alda  was  so  successful 
in  bridging  the  gulf  of  non-acquaintance  be- 
tween herself  and  her  audience  by  sentiments 
of  the   pleasantest   accord. 

Her  pure,  clear  soprano  is  a  very  fine  organ, 
rich  and  warm  in  tone ;  it  has  no  thin  or  weak 
places,  the  notes  responding  truly  and  fully 
and  with  well-rounded  strength  from  both 
upper  and  lower  registers.  As  so  often  is 
the  case  with  sopranos  of  that  rich  warm  tone 
the  voice  has   some   affinity  toward  a   mezzo. 

Mme.  Alda  showed  fine  taste  and  discrimi- 
nation in  her  choice  of  a  programme.  Also 
it  is  evident  that  she  is  a  linguist  of  more 
than  ordinary  attainments,  for,  besides  singing 
in  English,  French,  and  Italian,  she  gave  a  ' 
Finnish  and  Swedish  number,  her  Norwegian 
song  being  sung  in  French. 

She  was  generous  with  encores,  one  of  them  ' 
being  the  famous  Madame  Butterfly  aria. 
This  and  the  "Yissi  d'arte"  afforded  fine  illus- 
tration of  her  superiority'  as  an  opera  singer, 
and  the  impassioned  warmth  of  her  operatic 
mood.  But  she  has  preeminently  the  gift  of 
pleasing  on  a  concert  platform,  and  developing 
to  the  utmost  the  charm  and  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment in  exquisite  little  cameos  of  song. 

A  piece  of  good  luck  for  the  audience  was 
the  appearance  on  the  programme  of  the  com- 
plete text  of  all  of  the  songs  sung  save  those 
granted  as  encores.  This  is  always  an  im- 
mense gain  for  auditors,  not  alone  with  songs 
in  unfamiliar  or  unknown  tongues,  but  even 
with  those  in  our  own  language.  It  is  only 
when  audiences  are  granted  this  special  and 
all    too    rare    privilege    that    they    ieam    how 


much  ihey  lose  at  other  times,  for  with  this 
aid  we  are  enabled  particularly  to  enjoy  and 
appreciate  all  the  finest  shades  of  expression. 
even  to  the  last  and  least  monosyllable. 

There  was  great  variety  in  Mme.  Alda's 
programme,  and  among  the  lyrics  of  happy  or 
forsaken  love,  among  songs  of  coquetry,  a 
finished  lullaby,  several  Italian  arias,  and 
brier  song-bursts  delicately  vocalizing  the 
most  exquisite  fancies,  there  was  one  called 
"A  Khaki  Lad,"  by  Aylward,  which  reached 
the  source  of  tears.  It  revived  memories  of 
the  war,  which  many  already  try  to  evade, 
but  which  is  well  for  us,  "lest  we  forget." 

Miss  Ballard  is  the  most  sympathetic  of 
accompanists,  delicately  effacing  herself,  yet 
impossible  to  forget  because  of  the  charm  of 
her  playing.  She  did  some  brilliant  finger- 
play  in  her  solos,  but  her  gift  is  as  an  accom- 
panist- She  is  a  pupil  of  Frank  La  Forge, 
and  from  him  she  has  learned  to  watch  the 
singer  she  accompanies  with  an  intensity  that 
is  allowed  by  her  emancipation  from  watching 
the  notes.  This  method  permits  the  accom- 
panist to  follow  closely  every  shading  of  the 
singer's  mood,  and  Miss  Ballard  will  probably 
be  very  much  in  demand  by  concert  singers. 
There  seemed  to  be  more  than  a  hint  of 
spring  in  the  air,  as  suggested  by  several 
songs  on  the  programme,  and  when,  at  the 
close,  the  singer  gave  that  lovely  concert 
classic  "The  Year's  at  the  Spring,"  the  pure, 
exalted  joy  of  Pippa  found  an  echo  in  our 
hearts.  For  the  war  is  over,  the  trenches  of 
winter  no  longer  threaten,  spring  has  come, 
and  though  all  is  not  yet  well  with  this  mad 
yet  goodly  world,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  be, 
vet  it  is  natural  to  hope,  and  the  prevailing 
mood  of  the  singer  was  hope  and  joy. 


"YES  OR  NO." 


Knox 

Millinery 

Presenting  an  unusually 
icide  range  of  the  success- 
ful models  created  in  The 
Knox  Shops,  New  York. 
Trimmed.  Tailored  and 
Sport  Hats  of  character 
and  distinction. 


The  Knox  Shop 

5*  Grant  Avenue 


In  all  French  plays  French  husbands  dread 
the  moment  when  their  wives,  affected  by  the 
seductive  warmth  of  an  enterprising  wooer, 
become  "'troublees."  For  a  wife  to  be 
"troublee"  is  always  a  danger  signal  in 
French  drama.  These  "troublee"  moments 
for  young  wives  are  growing  amazingly  fre- 
quent in  American  plays.  Once  upon  a  time, 
when  we  were  nearer  the  Puritan  epoch,  we 
steadily  refused  to  believe  that  normal,  right- 
minded  women  became  "troublees"  under  the 
attentions  of  an  illicit  wooer,  but  nowadays 
we  have  changed  all  that.  The  English 
writers  began  it,  the  American  novelists  and 
playwriters  took  it  up.  and  now  we  are  quite 
habituated  to  the  "troublees"  wives  in  our 
home  drama. 

There  are  two  of  them  in  "Yes  or  No" ;  al- 
most three,  only  one  of  them  holds  out 
against  the  seductions  of  the  wooer.  And  no 
wonder,  for  he  is  a  most  unprepossessing 
suitor  for  a  lady's  favor.  Indeed,  in  order 
to  allow  Minnie  full  credit  for  her  fidelity 
to  an  apparently  unheeding  spouse  she  should 
have  been  provided  with  a  more  attractive 
wooer.  The  title  of  the  Alcazar  piece,  "Yes 
or  Xo,"  indicates  the  problem  of  an  answer 
made  by  the  besieged  wives,  and  in  order 
to  show  the  siege  in  the  two  families  parallel 
views  are  afforded  of  two  households,  one 
poor,  the  other  prosperous.  By  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  lights,  and  by  a  different  set- 
ting on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  stage, 
one  figuring  as  the  home  of  luxury,  the  other 
that  of  decent,  self-respecting  poverty,  the 
scenes  can  be  shifted  instantaneously  from 
one  interior  to  the  other.  Thus  one  side  ot 
the  stage  remains  dark  while  the  other  is 
fully  lighted.  Sometimes  the  players  on  the 
darkened  side  would  remain  for  minutes  in 
a  state  of  immobility  while  the  action  was 
transpiring  on  the  opposite  side,  until  their 
lights  were  switched  on,  when  instantaneously 
they  would  continue  the  interrupted  scene. 
The  lights  worked  perfectly,  and  the  success 
of  this  ingenious  mechanical  device  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  play. 

Another  novel  effect  was  that  previously 
employed  in  "On  Trial"  and  Sheldon's  "Ro- 
mance" ;  that  is,  having  a  story  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  told  by  one  of  the  characters  acted 
out  by  setting  the  time  of  the  play  some 
years  back  and  bringing  on  another  set  of 
characters.  It  is  a  device  borrowed  from 
the  moving- picture  scheme,  and  is  highly  ef- 
ficacious. In  "Yes  or  No"  a  young  wife  is 
in  danger  and  her  mother  and  aunt  tell  the 
story  of  their  youthful  temptation  in  the 
method  described. 

The  appeal  of  the  play  lies  in  the  rawness 
of  life  depicted.  Neither  in  the  poor  nor  the 
prosperous  household  do  the  people  concerned 
seem  to  have  any  wants  or  wishes  above  the 
primitive  ones  of  the  body,  or  the  longing  for 
pleasure.  When  Margaret  Vane  conceives 
herself  neglected  by  a  husband  over-absorbed 
in  business^,  affairs"  she  merely  sits  in  her 
rich  dress  and_  broods.  When  Minnie^  the 
young  wife  and  mother,  longs  in  the  midst  of 
her  overwhelming  household  drudgery  for  the 
pleasure  that  others  enjoy  she  weeps  aloud 
like  a  rebellious  chili  The  family  bicker* 
ings,  the  family  atmosphere,  are  all  realistic ; 
almost  too  much  so.  The  author  has  not 
sought  to  make  brilliant  dialogue,  but  to  depict 
the  everyday,  life  and  talk  of  plain,  humdrum 


people.  In  the  moneyed  interior  of  the  Vanes 
he  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  being  realistic 
a  certain  stiffness  being  apparent  both  in  the 
action  and  the  dialogue.  But  in  the  Berrys' 
home  nature  speaks :  and  almost  too  plainly 
and  primitively.  For  in  the  drama  the  story 
must  either  be  so  novel  and  absorbing,  as  in 
"The  Thirteenth  Chair,"  as  to  render  unneces- 
sary the  depiction  of  exceptionally  interesting 
characters,  or  the  people  themselves  must  be 
so  interesting  that  we  hand  ourselves  over  un- 
reservedly to  an  intensity  of  interest  in  them 
and  their  affairs. 

Mr.  Arthur  Goodrich,  the  author  of  "Yes 
or  No."  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a  play 
with  decidedly  novel  features.  Also  his  por- 
trayal of  the  Berry  interior  will  meet  the 
tastes  of  the  many  who  like  their  drama  to 
reflect  a  type  of  life  that  they  are  nearest  to 
recognizing.  There  are,  however,  two  leading 
faults  in  "Yes  or  No."  One  is  that  the  people 
of  the  play  are  more  types  than  characters, 
and  the  other  is  that  the  story  told  as  a  warn- 
ing is  not  as  impressive  as  the  manner  of  its 
telling.  For  it  seemed  to  me,  when  the  play 
was  concluded,  that  the  predominant  thought, 
which  ought  to  have  been  lingering  over  the 
differing  fate  of  those  two  wives,  was  turned 
instead  toward  the  novel  method  in  which  the 
story  was  told.  In  other  words,  the  device 
overtopped  the  story. 

Nevertheless  "Yes  or  No"  held  the  close 
attention  of  the  audience,  and  is  probably  in 
for  a  run.  They  enjoyed  particularly  the 
representation  of  the  family  life  of  the  Berrys, 
and  were  much  impressed  by  the  ingenuity- 
employed  in  the  novel  presentation  of  the 
play.  Also,  there  was  an  extremely  long  cast, 
and  audiences  like  that.  The  habitues  of  the 
theatre  enjoyed  seeing  their  favorites  in  such 
humble  guise,  for  it  was  principally  the  extra 
players  engaged  for  the  occasion  who  under- 
took the  roles  in  the  wealth v  Vane  house- 
hold. 

As  Margaret  Vane.  Peggy  Dale  Whiff  en 
showed  good  stage  presence  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  clear  and  carrying  voice.  Her 
playing,  however,  lacked  ease  and  abandon. 
Emily  Pinter  made  a  bit  in  the  role  of  a 
saucy  girl  showering  out  gay  impertinences, 
who,  in  the  humble  Berry  household,  con- 
trived to  keep  jolly  and  enjoy  life.  Several  of 
the  former  players  in  the  uptown  Little  The- 
atre, and  other  extra  players  engaged  for  the 
occasion,  lent  added  interest  to  the  aug- 
mented cast,  the  established  favorites  of  the 
company,  however,  holding  their  secure  place. 
The  audience  was  quite  paralyzed  when  a 
gray -haired     Belle     Bennett,     gowned     as     a 


middle-aged  matron,  walked  in.  but  in  the 
main  current  of  the  story*  she  figured  as  one 
of  the  two  young  wives  subjected  to  pressure 
from  an  unscrupulous  wooer.  Mr.  Richardson 
appeared  as  a  feather-headed,  rattle-brained 
young  workman  with  rather  less  than  the 
average  amount  of  common  sense,  and  that 
outfit  of  bright  little  children  that  the  Alcazar 
calls  on  occasionally  contributed  much  family- 
atmosphere  to  the  Berry  household.  Thomas 
Chatterton  was  very  real  as  the  hard-worked 
husband,  and  Herbert  Farjeon  graphically 
portrayed  a"  skunkish  and  unpleasant  would-be 
seducer.  The  rival  villain  in  the  more  gen- 
teel Vane  household  was  played  in  the  con- 
ventional style  by  J.  Morris  Foster,  and  in 
the  long  cast  of  twenty  speaking  parts  all 
were  carefullv  and  creditablv  filled. 


PLAYLETS  VERSUS  PLAYS. 


I  believe  that  some  thoughtful  commentators 
on  the  drama  have  passed  adverse  verdicts  on 
the  tendency  during  this  present  decade  to 
give  so  many  playlets.  They  feel  that  there 
must  be  clashes  between  the  moods  evoked  in 
one  evening  by  playlets  of  widely,  diverse 
motive.  This  is  true,  we  must  concede.  Yet 
the  playlet  form  has  several  very  positive  ad-  J 
vantages.  It  enables  young  authors  who  have  J 
not  yet  mastered  the  technic  of  the  full-length 
play  to  feel  their  way  into  their  chosen  art  by- 
working  in  the  briefer  and  probably  easier 
medium.  Also  playlets  are  the  means  of  trans- 
planting to  the  stage  many  striking  ideas  that 
would  otherwise  never  get  there.  A  playlet 
can  record  very  vividly  and  graphically  a 
mood,  an  incident,  a  state  of  mind,  a  burst 
of  exaltation,  a  brain  storm,  a  hallucination, 
an  obsession :  all  kinds  of  queer  and  unusual 
mental  conditions.  Some  of  these  are  made 
imensely  interesting  in  a  playlet,  where  they 
might  be  tedious  in  a  full-length  play.  The 
other  night  at  the  Garden  and  Garret  Theatre 
they  put  on  a  most  delightful  little  "mime 
poem,"  as  the  author  called  it,  too  slight  and 
delicate  to  attract  for  the  whole  evening, 
but  which  held  the  audience  beguiled  and 
charmed  during  the  course  of  the  little  play. 
Its  name  is  "Lima  Beans,"  and  its  author, 
Alfred  Kreymborg,  calls  it  a  "scherzo  play." 
Mr.  Kreymborg  is  evidently  one  of  the  group 
_  authors  whose  talent  for  original 
composition  has  been  given  vent  by  play- 
writing  for  little  theatres.  These  young  au- 
thors write  plays  that  would  never  be  accepted 
in    the    majority    of   the    commercial    theatres. 


SKIPPER 
DETECTS 
NOTED 
CRIMINAL 


It  was  the  shrewd  captai?i  of  an  Atla?itic 

liner  who  recognized  Dr.  Crippin,  wife 

slayer,  through  his  disguise. 


George  Barton  tells  the  story  in 

§>m  iFnmrtHrtf  QUjrnturl? 

LEADING  NEWSPAPER  s/rfc PACIFIC  COAST 

For  SUNDAY,  MARCH  30th 


March  29.  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


where  the  more  lucrative  tastes  of  the  Great 
Average  must  be  considered. 

"Lima  Beans"  has  but  three  characters— 
the  wife,  the  husband,  and  the  huckster,  the 
latter  not  much  more  than  a  voice.  The 
play  is,  reduced  to  a  plot,  nothing  but  a  con- 
jugal dispute  between  a  husband  who  eats  no 
vegetable  but  Lima  beans  and  a  fond  young 
wife  who  seeks  to  tempt  him  with  string  beans 
for  the  sake  of  culinary  variety.  The  happy 
outcome,  after  the  young  wife's  dismay  over 
the  rejection  of  her  intended  treat,  is  the 
return  to  Lima  beans,  a  clearing  of  the  hus- 
band's Jove-like  front,  and  kisses  of  recon- 
ciliation  as  the  curtain  goes   down. 

But  the  whole  point  of  the  thing  was  the 
way  that  the  piece  was  put  on.  In  the  firs: 
place,  the  Garret  and  Garden  Art  Club,  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Rudolph  Schaetfer 
and  Norman  Edwards,  had  designed  and  exe- 
cuted a  scene  which  was  novel,  original,  and 
from  the  points  of  view  of  art  standards, 
admirable. 

On  the  back  wall  of  the  stage  was  a  large 
conventionalized  design  in  vivid  green  hintin« 
at  vegetable  affinities.  This  vegetable  green 
hint  was  introduced  into  the  decorations  of 
an  ebonized  buffet  which  held  several  bowls 
so  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  design  as 
to  become  part  of  it.  Further,  the  decora- 
tion extended  itself  into  a  dado  border  run- 
ning along  the  remaining  walls  of  the  room. 
all  in  the  same  bright  green.  The  color  was 
repeated  in  the  band  of  trimming  on  the  airily 
fluttering  rose-colored  gown  of  the  little 
wife  and  the  buff,  Pierrot-like  costume  of  the 
husband.  Carrying  out  the  quaintly  conven- 
tionalized idea,  the  pair  of  players  acted  out 
their  scenes  with  rhythmic  steps  and  gestures 
in  time  to  a  merry  ripple  of  appropriate 
music,  composed  and  played  for  the  occasion 
by  Chester  W.  Barker.  Their  attitudes  and 
gestures  were  so  symmetrized  that,  as  thev 
approached  or  receded,  knelt,  facing  each 
other,  clasped  hands  or  kissed,  their  charming 
young  figures  became  a  part  of  the  design 
of  the  room,  melting  into  its  general  sugges- 


tion and  completing  it  with  a  touch  of  warm 
and  loving  life.  And  this  bit  of  enchanting 
artificiality  was,  in  its  way,  a  poem,  the  brief 
dialogue  having  all  the  charm  of  conciseness, 
blent  with  poetic  feeling.  Miss  Betty  Brown 
and  Fred  K.  Smith  enacted  the  two  leading 
roles,  entering  into  their  parts  with  a  ready 
and  intelligent  perception  that  won  the  favor 
of  their  audience.  Other  playlets  were  "King 
Arthur's  Socks,"  a  bit  of  interesting  psy 
chology  in  which  is  indicated  one  of  those 
moods  of  secret  lawlessness  which  sometimes 
take  possession  of  otherwise  decorous  people; 
and  ''The  Little  Stone  House,"  by  George 
Calderon,  a  sombre  study  of  Russian  life  and 
character,  in  which  the  principal  impersona- 
tion, that  of  an  old  Russian  mother  of  the 
peasant  class,  was  strikingly  conveyed  bs 
Miss    Xina    Moise. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


pre- 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Alcazar  Theatre. 
"Yes  or  No"  is  the  Alcazar's  irreate^t 
achievement.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  things, 
a  real  dramatic  sensation.  Its  continuance 
next  week  is  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  grip- 
ping drama — this  story  of  two  women  flashed 
in  quick  alternations  of  light  and  shade.  It 
is  a  slice  of  real  life  ;  a  humanity  play.  Its 
vivid  characters  might  have  stepped  right  oft" 
the  streets  and  out  of  their  homes.  "Yes  or 
No"  is  a  red-letter  event  in  local  stage  events 
;  and  another  proof  of  the  artistry  of  the  New 
\  Alcazar  Company  largely  reinforced  by  spe- 
cial engagements.  The  attraction  to  follow  is 
an  absorbing  mystery  play,  "The  Thirteenth 
Chair,"  by  the   author  of  "Within    the   Law." 


Yersin  French  Studio 

521  Shreve  Building 

FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION 
Guaranteed  in  15  Lessons  by  the 
YERSIN  PHONO -RHYTHMIC 

METHOD. 

Classes — limited  to  five  members — 

held  daily  for  Phonetics,  Grammar 

and  Construction;  Elementary  and 

Advanced  Conversation. 

Residence  Phone,  Kearny  298 
Studio  Phone,   Sutter  6968 


A  L  D  A 

The    Metropolitan's    Great    Soprano 

MISS  ERIN  BALLARD,  Pianist 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE,  Tomorrow,  Mar.  30 

At  2:30  p.  m. 

Ticket    sale    at    box-offices,    Kohler    &    Chase 
and  Sherman  &  Clay.     Also  Columbia  Theatre. 

Local    direction    FRANK   W.    HEALY 


Coming— LEGINSKA,    Pianist 


Little  Theatre 

or  San  rraocuco 


3209   Clay  Street,  near  Presidio  Avenue 
REGINALD    TRAVERS,    Director 
THE  PLAYERS  CLUE 
Presents   Nine  Performances — Thur.,    liar.   27: 
Fir.,    Mar.    28;    Sat.,    Mar.    29;    Thur.,    April    3; 
Fri.,    April    4;    Sat.,    April    5:    Thur.,    April    10; 
Fri.,   April    11;    Sat..    April    12 
"EVEN    IX    THE   WILDERNESS,"   a   com- 
edy-drama,   by     Clay     M.     Greene.       Originally 
produced  by  the  Lambs  Club  in  New  York. 

•THE    PIERROT    OF    THE    MINUTE,"    a 
poetic   fantasy,   by    Ernest    Dowson. 

-VIOLET  SOULS,"  a  passion  playlet,  being 
a  delicious   satire  bv    John  Je.x. 

"BONDAGE,"  a  drama  by  Charles  A.   Myall. 

A    powerful    exposition    of    the    negro    problem. 

Tickets  at  the    Little  Theatre   and   ?.t  Kohler 

&    Chase's.      Tickets.    $1;    war    tax.     10    cents. 

Curtain,  8:20. 


- 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

AlfredHertz Conductor, 

LAST  CONCERT &3S5 

CURRAN  THEATRE,  Sunday  Aft.,  March  30,  at  2:30  Sharp 
Programme — "Eroica"  Symphony,  Beethoven; 
Symphonic  Poem,  "Lc  Chasseur  Maudit,"  Cesar 
Franck;  overture,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Ber- 
lioz. 

Prices — Sunday,  50c  75c,  SI;  box  and  loge 
seats,  $1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.*s 
daily;  at  theatre  from  10  a.  in.  on  concert 
days   only. 


Curran  Theatre. 

The  last  week  of  the  successful  engage- 
ment of  four  weeks  at  the  Curran  Theatre 
of  William  A.  Brady's  production  of  "The 
Man  Who  Came  Back"  will  commence  Sun- 
day night.  The  last  performance  will  be 
given  Saturday  night,  April  5th.  A  return 
engagement  of  Kolb  and  Dill  in  "As  You 
Were"  will  begin  the  following  night. 

It  was  the,  part  of  wisdom  to  ke^p  this 
play  here  for  four  weeks.  William  A.  Brady- 
is  a  successful  manager  because  he  knows 
what  the  public  wants  and  he  faithfully  en- 
deavors to  fill  that  want.  He  knows  a  good 
play  and  he  knows  how  to  cast  it.  With 
Frank  Morgan  and  Dorothy  Bernard  in  the 
leading  roles  it  is  seen  here  at  its  best  and  it 
deserves  the  large  audiences  that  are  enjoying 
its    thrills. 

Of  course  the  main  secret  of  the  play's  suc- 
cess in  New  York  and  throughout  the  country 
lies  largely  in  its  universal  appeal.  With  its 
hero  a  young  man  who  has  gone  entirely 
adrift  and  its  heroine  a  girl  who  sees  clearly 
and  has  a  constant  fight  against  her  lover's 
gnawing  hunger  for  his  old  life,  the  audience 
can  not  fail  to  be  held  by  the  unraveling  of  a 
story  that  is  age-old  and  always  new. 


The  Casino. 

Packed  houses  saw  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  week  of  the  continued  success  of  the 
Fanchon-Marco  revue  and  frolics,  "Let's  Go," 
at  the  Casino  Theatre.  The  applause  of  the 
audience  was  unabated  as  compared  to  the 
opening  performances. 

Jack  Wilson,  the  blackface  comedian,  who 
was  a  success  at  the  New  York  Winter  Gar- 
den, has  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  the 
San  Francisco  theatre-going  public.  Then 
there's  Dave  Lerner.  clever  comedian  and 
singer,  and  Lillian  Boardman,  singing  come- 
dienne. 

Last  but  not  least  are  the  forty  beautiful 
•/iv\s  who  adorn  the  glass  runways  and  trip 
the  light  fantastic  over  the  heads  of  the 
audiences. 

Fanchon  and  Marco  are  incomparable 
dancers  who  started  their  career  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, went  East  and  made  good:  and  then 
came  back  to  find  themselves  more  popular 
than  ever. 

Any  one  who  wants  to  enjoy  a  show  of  nov- 
elties should  not  miss  the  Winter  Garden  suc- 
cess,  "Let's  Go,"  at   the   Casino. 


Circuit    in    which    it    has    been    already 
sented. 

Coakley  and  Dun  levy,  blackface  comedians, 
will  contribute  a  military  skit  entitled  "Over 
There." 

Martha  Hamilton  and  company  will  present 
one  of  the  funniest  comedy  sketches  in  vaude- 
ville, called  "Oh,  You  Women."  It  tells  of 
a  wife  who  makes  use  of  the  dollar-a-week  sys- 
tem while  she  spends  her  husband's  salary 
at  cards.  The  agent,  failing  to  collect  the 
dollar-a-week,  seizes  the  furniture  and  com- 
plications   ensue. 

The  Flemings  offer  a  series  of  classic  poses 
and  also  indulge  in   a   routine  of  gymnastics. 

Ethel  Natalie  and  company  entitle  their  ad 
"Mighty  Like  a  Lark."  Miss  Natalie's  \oice 
possesses  great  sweetness  and  compass  and 
she  sings  with  ease  a  "G"  above  high  "C. " 
She  has  met  with  great  success  on  the  con- 
cert platform.     Her  sister  is  her  accompanist. 

De  Maret  and  Collette  in  vaudeville  tid 
bits,  the  latest  series  of  the  Hearst  Weekly 
Motion  Pictures,  and  Theodore  KoslofF  and 
his  Russian  Ballet  will  be  the  remaining  acts. 


The  Orpheum. 

Eddie  Foy  and  the  Younger  Foys  will  head 
a  new  bill  at  the  Orpheum  next  week.  Foy 
has  been  and  still  is  one  of  the  brightest  spots 
in  American  amusement.  His  peculiar  meth- 
ods have  set  a  fashion  in  humor  these  raany 
years,  and  his  family  is  each  and  every  one 
a  chip  of  the  old  block.  Their  present  otter- 
ing is  called  "Slumwhere  in  New  York." 
This  vehicle  is  a  frame  that  set  the  Foy 
Family  off  to  better  advantage  than  any  they 
have  had  before.  There  are  only  six  of  the 
younger  Foys  now.  Bryan  Foy,  the  oldest  boy. 
being  a  seaman  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
He,  however,  has  a  part  m  the  entertainment 
furnished  by  his  father  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, as  the  songs  used  in  "Slumwhere  in 
New  York"  were  writen  by  him  and  William 
Dunham. 

Jean  Barrios,  a  recent  vaudeville  acquisition, 
will  appear  in  an  original  offering  entitled 
"Song  Impressions."  which  has  scored  a  tre- 
mendous hit  in  the  theatres  of  the  Orpheum 


The  Players  Club. 

An  attractive  group  of  one-act  play=  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Little  Theatre  of  the  Players 
Club,  3209  Clay  Street,  for  the  bill  that  opens 
next  Thursday  evening,  and  which  will  be  re- 
peated every  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
evening  for  three  consecutive  weeks. 

"Bondage,"  a  powerful  exposition  of  the 
negro  problem,  will  be  presented  by  a  cast  in- 
cluding Pearl  King  Tanner.  Mabel  Gump, 
Carolyn  Caro.  and  Carl  Kroenke. 

Clay  M.  Greene's  play,  "Even  in  the  Wilder- 
ness," a  Christmas  episode,  promises  to  creat- 
a  sensation.  It  was  first  given  at  the  Lambs* 
Club  in  New  York.  Alternating  in  the  leading 
role  are  Emelie  Jane  Parent  and  Virginia 
Sciaroni. 

One  of  John  Jex's  playlets,  "Violet  Souls," 
will  be  given  its  premiere.  Pauline  Hillen- 
brand, Reginald  Travers,  William  Cocks,  Ruth 
Handley,  and  William  S.  Rainey  will  partici- 
pate in  the  cast. 

By  request  Ernest  Dawson's  poetic  fantasy. 
"The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,"  which  proved  a 
big  success  at  the  Little  Theatre  two  seasons 
ago,  will  be  revived  with  William  S.  Rainey  as 
Pierrot  and  Marie  Louise  Myers  as  the  Moon 
Goddess.  

Madame  Alda. 
So  electrical  was  the  success  achieved  by 
Mme.  Frances  Alda,  the  Metropolitan's  great 
soprano,  and  her  talented  pianist  and  accom- 
panist, Miss  Erin  Ballard,  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  last  Sunday  that  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  Columbia  will  be  filled  to  over- 
flowing at  the  final  Alda  concert,  which  will 
be  given  tomorrow,  March  30th,  at  2 :30 
Tickets  for  this  concert  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
box-offices  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  and  Kohler 
&  Chase  until  5  p.  m.  today,  after  which  hour 
they  will  be  on  sale  at  the  box-office  of  the 
Columbia.  Mme.  Alda  will  again  supply  her 
audience  with  printed  programmes  containing 
the  English  text  of  her  songs. 


Last  Concert  of  1918-19  Symphony  Season. 

The  191S-19  season  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  terminated  by  the 
concert  of  Sunday  afternoon,  March  30th,  in 
the  Curran  Theatre.  Friday's  programme  will 
be  repeated,  though  at  a  popular  scale  of 
prices. 

The  offerings  will  be  Beethoven's  Third 
("Eroica")  Symphony  in  E  flat  major;  Cesar 
Franck's  symphonic  poem,  "Le  Chasseur 
Maudit."  and  the  overture  to  Berlioz'  "Ben-' 
venuto   Cellini." 

The  announcement  of  a  new  symphony  sea- 
son has  met  with  great  satisfaction  among 
music  lovers.  Plans  for  the  ninth  season  are 
already   actively   in   progress. 

The  board  regrets  that  it  has  been  found 
inadvisable  to  extend  the  present  season  i«» 
order  to  make  up  for  those  concerts  lost 
through  suspension  during  the  influenza  epi- 
demic. Subscribers  for  season  tickets  will  be 
reimbursed  for  the  concerts  which  were  not 
given  ( three  symphonies  and  two  "Pop"  con- 
certs) on  account  of  the  enforced  shortening 
of  the  season.  Checks  covering  the  amounts 
due  will  be  ready  for  subscribers  on  April 
10th  in  the  offices  of  the  association  in  the 
Phelan  Building. 


Insuring  Against  Evil  Spirits 
Once  a  year,  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of 
the  seventh  Chinese  month,  the  curious  cere- 
mony of  Yu-Nan-Whei  is  celebrated,  being,  in 
fact,  the  paying  of  homage  to  the  land  and 
sea  devils.  Seven  priests  carry  out  the  cere- 
mony by  offering  up  various  forms  of  prayer 
and  making  an  unearthly  noise  by  beating 
large  gongs. 

Any  one  wishing  to  show  his  respect  to  the 
devils  can  do  so  by  a  payment  of  600  cash — 
about  22  cents — to  each  of  the  priests,  for 
which  amount  they  will  continue  their  per- 
formance for  twelve  hours — a  truly  modest 
remuneration  for  men  engaged  in  the  arduous 
occupation  of  propitiating  evil  spirits.  For 
an  extra  payment  of  2000  cash  a  number  of 
small   red  paper  boats,  about  six  inches  long, 


tttye  (Fulton  -pheasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "  Small  Blacks  " 


with  lights  inside,   will  be  sent  floating  down 
the  river  with  the  current. 

These  lights  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea 
devils,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
see  their  way  about  on  dark  nights — a  little 
attention  which  it  is  hoped  these  maritime 
demons  appreciate.  Having  finished  this  per- 
formance, the  person  on  whose  behalf  it  has 
been  carried  out  goes  away  happy  in  the  con- 
viction that  he  will  not  lose  any  of  his  family 
throughout  the  year,  either  by  sickness  or 
drowning,  so  that  the  whole  ceremony  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  insurance  policy. 


ALCAZAR 

The    Theatre   of   Novelties 
"One    marvels    that    so    much    novel,    whole- 
some   entertainment    can    be    packed    into    this 
one   wonderful   play." — Bulletin. 

Second  Week,  Commencing  Sunday  Matinee 

The  New  Alcazar  Company 

Belle  Bennett-  Walter  P.Richardaon 

And    Largely    Augmented    Double    Cast 
In  the  Most  Novel  Drama  on  the  Stage 

"YES  OR  NO" 

THROBBING    HUMANITY    PLAY 
"A  heart  beat  in  every  episode  and  a  punch 
in    every   scene;    the  Alcazar's  biggest    achieve- 
ment."—Chroit  ic  le. 

Next-"THE  13th  CHAIR" 
Every    Night   prices,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1 

Matinees  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


A    S    I 

Ellis  Street  —  at  Maso 


N    O 

SOS  ^^^ 


Tonight  and   All   Week 
FAXCHON    AND    MARCO    REVUE 

££7360! 

With   JACK   WILSON'   and    Company   of    100 
THE   BIG  SHOW  SENSATION 


MATS.    WED..   SAT..    SUN. 
50c — ALL  SEATS— 50c 


Nights,   50c,   75c.  SI 
Seats   Now   Selling 


o 


PPHFT1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IUULU1U  BehrcaStocbiniuoPmcell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

.    £;v-rv   Day 

A  BILL  OF  NOVELTIES 
EDDIE  FOY  and  THE  YOUNGER  FOYS 
in  '"Slumwhere  in  New  Y'ork";  JEAN  BAR- 
RIOS in  an  Original  Offering  of  "Song  Im- 
pressions": COAKLEY  and  Dl'NTEVY  in  a 
Military  Skit,  "Over  There";  MARTHA 
HAMILTON  and  Company  in  "Oh  Yon 
Women";  THE  FLEMINGS  in  an  Artistic 
Creation  in  Alabaster:  DE  MAREST  and 
COLLETTE,  a  Mirthful  Rhapsody  of  Vaude- 
ville Tid  Bits;  ETHEL  NATALIE  and  Com- 
panv.  "Mighty  Like  a  Lark";  HEARST 
WEEKLY";  THEODORE  KOSLOFF  and  His 
Russian  Ballet. 

Evening  prices,  10c.  25c,  50c,  75c,  $!.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),   10c.  25c.   50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


pURRAN 

^^     Ellis  end  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  end  Market.         Phone  Sutler  2460 

Last   Week    Starts    Sun.   eve,    March   30 

William    A.    Brady    Presents 

The  Red-Blooded  Drama 

THE  MAN  WHO  CAME  BACK 

By    Jules     Eckert    Goodman 

Based  on  the   Story  bv  John   Fleming   Wilson 

Nights  and   Sat.    Mat.,   50c   to   SI. 50 

BEST    SEATS    $1.00    WED.    MAT. 


Coming    Back     Sun.,     April    6 — KOI 
DILL  in  "As  You  Were." 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

America  uses  200,000  tons  of  talcum  pow- 
der even-  year,  and  considering  the  frequency 
with  which  'women  find  it  necessary  to  powder 
their  noses  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  allow- 
ance is  excessive.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  nose-powdering  process  was  a  furtive  and 
even  a  secret  one.  It  was  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  toilet  to  be  carried  out  in 
seclusion.  The  apparatus  was  concealed  at 
the  bottom  of  bags  and  produced  only  in 
private.  But  we  have  changed  all  that.  The 
powder  puff  now  makes  its  appearance  with 
the  black  coffee,  and  the  little  attendant  mir- 
rors flash  the  sunlight  around  the  restaurant. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  statis- 
ticians that  the  average  woman  powders  her 
nose  on  an  average  nine  times  every  day. 
That  alone  would  account  for  a  good  deal 
of  powder.  Babies,  too.  seem  to  need  a 
dusting  over  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  bar- 
ber spills  a  little  upon  the  coats  of  his  victims 
in  order  that  the  attendant  sprite  may  exact 
a  tip  for  brushing  it  off  again.  But  women 
are  the  great  patrons  of  talcum  powder.  The 
glittering  nose  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Why  do  women's  noses  shine  so  ?  The 
average  male  nose  preserves  its  decorum,  but 
the  female  proboscis  is  always  ready  to  glit- 
ter. Probably  the  corset  is  responsible  for 
this,  as  for  many  other  evils.  The  corset  pro- 
duces perturbations  of  the  mind  and  an  in- 
ability to  think  of  any  one  thing  for  more 
than  two  seconds.  This  in  turn  produces  dis- 
turbances of  the  nervous  system  and  derange- 
ments of  the  vital  processes  which  show  them- 
selves at  the  point  of  least  resistance,  which 
seems  to  be  the  nose.  At  least  we  can  think 
of  no  other  reason  why  women's  noses  should 
scintillate.     And  they  certainly   do. 


It  seems  only  yesterday  that  we  were  read- 
ing of  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  love  affair  with 
Georgette  Le  Blanc,  and  now  they  are  di- 
vorced. Moreover,  Maeterlinck  married  again 
five  weeks  after  the  legal  proceedings,  his  new 
wife  being  Renee  Dahon,  an  actress  living  at 
Nice.  The  romance,  we  are  told,  began  eight 
years  ago,  that  is  to  say  while  Georgette  was 
still  his  wife.  Well,  there  may  be  people  who 
call  it  a  romance.  But  there  are  others  who 
would  call  it  a  scandal. 

Maeterlinck's  new  deal  in  wives  has  had 
a  rather  disastrous  effect  upon  the  production 
of  his  play,  "A  Burgomaster  of  Belgium." 
His  first  wife  was  to  have  taken  the  principal 
woman's  part,  but  when  she  applied  for  her 
divorce  she  threw  up  her  role  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  play  has  been  postponed. 


What  is  humorously  called  the  emancipa- 
tion of  women  has  added  a  new  terror  to 
political  life.  It  seems  that  the  National 
Woman's  Parry  at  Washington  has  established 
a   card  index  system   for   the   registration    of 


July  1st 
PROHIBITION 


3 


MONTHS 
MORE 


3 


Everybody 
Buying 
NOW! 


Stocks  are  growing  ]ess 

day  by  day — prices 

higher,  too. 


Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co. 

Grocers — 242  Sutter  Street 


congressmen.  It  is  so  elaborate  that  twenty- 
two  separate  cards  are  needed  for  the  tabula- 
tion of  all  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
peculiarities  of  each  senator  or  representative. 
Not  even  the  Recording  Angel  will  know  so 
much  about  these  gentlemen  as  the  custodians 
of  this  formidable  card  index. 

Of  course  it  is  all  innocent  enough.  The 
emancipated  woman  may  have  her  little  play- 
ful peculiarities  like  throwing  a  brickbat  at 
a  policeman  or  biting  the  breast  of  a  police- 
woman— fancy  biting  a  policewoman — but  she 
would  never  stoop  to  blackmail  or  the  kind 
of  terrorism  that  discloses  skeletons.  She  says 
so  herself.  At  the  same  time  the  congress- 
man must  feel  a  little  fearful  when  he  re- 
views his  misdeeds  and  reflects  on  the  fact 
that  they  may  all  be  indexed,  docketed,  and 
card  indexed.  Even  the  best  of  us  have  mem- 
ories that  we  wish  were  not  quite  so  tenacious 
and  that  we  should  shudder  to  see  set  forth 
in  black  and  white.  For  example,  why  do 
these  ladies  want  to  know  about  the  "ances- 
try, nativity,  education,  and  religion"  of  their 
victims.  A  congressman  may  not  actually  be 
ashamed  of  his  ancestors.  Indeed  it  is  rather 
more  likely  that  his  ancestors  would  be 
ashamed  of  him  in  view  of  Mark  Twain's 
famous  assertion  that  there  is  no  true  crimi- 
nal class  in  America  except  Congress.  But 
he  may  not  wish  it  generally  known  that  his 
father  was  hanged  for  sheep-stealing  or  that 
his  grandmother  was  a  witch.  We  do  not 
like  to  have  these  things  put  into  a  card  in- 
dex. We  want  to  forget  them.  We  ask  for 
oblivion.  Why  the  women  should  want  to 
know  about  a  congressman's  nativity  we  can 
not  imagine.  What  sort  of  information  is 
included  under  this  head  and  what  can  it 
matter  ?  And  why  should  they  inquire  into 
the  poor  wretch's  education  ?  If  they  were  to 
listen  to  one  of  his  speeches  they  would  prob- 
ably know-  enough  and  to  spare  about  that. 
For  example,  most  congressmen  say  Cubia. 
And  why  should  they  delve  into  the  question 
of  religion,  with  appropriate  spaces  for 
"Name  of  Church,  Date  of  Entrance,  Position 
Held  in  Church  and  Church  Work." 

Family  life  is  not  exempt.  A  card  is  de- 
voted to  "Number  of  Children  and  Additional 
Information.*'  There  is  room  for  lots  of  in- 
teresting particulars  under  that  final  heading 
of  "Additional  Information."  There  is  a 
sinister  and  silent  inclusiveness  about  it  that 
is  most  disquieting.  We  could  supply  some 
"additional  information"  of  a  domestic  na- 
ture about  some  people  we  know  that  would 
be  more  devastating  than  a  high  explosive 
shelL 

Then  there  is  another  card  that  suggests 
trouble  for  the  congressman.  It  is  headed 
"Health  and  Habits."  We  should  like  to  pe- 
ruse some  of  those  cards.  We  happen  to 
know  a  congressman,  and  if  his  card  of  health 
and  habits  is  a  record  of  the  truth  it  must 
be  a  card  of  large  dimensions  and  of  a  sul- 
phurous odor.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
emancipated  women  are  familiar  with  all  the 
habits  of  that  congressman.  Some  of  them 
are  perfectly  scandalous  and  getting  worse. 

There  is  still  another  card  for  the  pupose 
of  recording  what  a  congressman  says  when 
an  emancipated  woman  asks  for  his  attitude 
on  the  only  question  of  the  day.  She  catches 
him  on  the  hop,  so  to  speak,  and  when  he 
has  had  no  chance  to  think  up  an  ingratiating 
and  defensive  lie.  Then  whatever  he  says 
goes  straight  down  on  the  card,  to  be  used 
in  evidence  against  him  on  the  judgment  day. 
But  the  congressman  is  a  wary  bird,  and  it 
is  what  he  thinks,  not  what  he  says,  that 
really  counts.  And  what  he  thinks  begins 
with  the  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  a  great 
big  capital  letter,  and  with  a  note  of  exclama- 
tion after  it. 

What  funny  things  women  do,  to  be  sure. 
Fancy  taking  all  that  trouble  to  get  a  vote 
with  the  merry  little  Bolsheviki  coming  on  all 
four  feet.  When  Mr.  Dooley  was  asked  if  he 
approved  of  giving  votes  to  women  he  said, 
"Certainly,  madam.  Take  mine.  It's  no  man- 
ner of  use  to  me,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
And  certainly  a  vote  seems  to  be  about  the 
most  useless  thing  that  any  human  being  can 
possess.  And  perhaps  that  is  why  women 
are  so   anxious  to  possess  it. 


A  Catholic  newspaper  of  Cologne  says : 
"Germany's  situation  is  worse  than  it  ever 
has  been  in  the  past  The  outlook  becomes 
darker  day  by  day.  A  million  families  are 
in  mourning.  Hunger  threatens  all  us  Ger- 
mans like  a  destructive  volcano.  In  the  face 
of  all  this  misery  there  are  people  unfortu- 
nately— and  this  includes  some  in  Coblenz — 
who  can  think  only  about  carnival  amuse- 
ments. Private  masquerade  parties  are  said 
to  have  taken  place.  People  are  preparing 
costumes,  children  run  through  the  streets  in 
strange  clothing,  and  with  masks  on.  Things 
for  the  carnival  celebration  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  some  stores.  Does  not  this  con- 
stitute criminal  insanity-  ?  Within  a  few  weeks 
the  German  people  will  be  confronted  with 
starvation.  Civil  war  is  in  progress.  For- 
eign troops  occupy  part  of  the  country.  All 
these  things  are  going  on,  yet  people  dance 
and  masquerade." 


MORE  OF  THE  RED  TERROR. 


Vivid  Tale  by  a   California  Writer. 


Among  the  many  personal  narratives  of  the 
"Red  Terror"  in  Russia  the  following  from 
the  pen  of  the  California  author,  Arno  Dosch- 
Fleurot,  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  : 

"I  was  passing  before  the  Chinese  Gate  of 
the  old  Tartar  city  of  Moscow  one  afternoon 
last  summer  when  I  got  a  mental  snapshot 
of  the  red  terror  that  has  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  me.  The  incident  was  com- 
monplace enough,  but  the  composition  of  the 
picture  seized  the  overwrought,  terror-held 
imagination  which  I  in  common  with  every 
one,  even  including  the  Bolsheviki,  was  suf- 
fering from  in  Russia. 

"The  ancient  Chinese  Gate,  ever  remind- 
ful of  the  soft  yielding  of  the  Russians  to 
outside,  strange,  particularly  Oriental  in- 
fluences, was  in  the  background.  Before  it, 
conspicuous  among  the  lazy  movements  of 
the  half-Eastern,  half-Western  crowd,  passed 
a  tall  Mongolian  soldier  in  the  common  Rus- 
sian uniform,  a  bare  automatic  stuck  in  his 
belt  flat  on  his  stomach.  He  walked  wi  th 
a  masterly  stride  like  the  other  Mongolians 
who  passed  in  and  out  of  that  gate  hundreds 
of  years  ago  among  the  same  motley  crowd 
of  Russian  peasants.  And  well  he  might 
feel  his  power,  for  he  was  one  of  the  execu- 
tioners hired  by  the  Bolsheviki  to  take  their 
prisoners — officers,  bourgeois,  peasants  who 
objected  to  their  dictatorship,  anybody  they 
did  not  like — and,  forcing  them  to  kneel  in 
dark  corners,  to  put  that  same  automatic  be- 
hind their  ears  and  blow  their  heads  off. 

"Just  as  he  passed  a  load  of  his  victims 
came  gliding  by.  A  modern  police  van, 
smooth-running,  its  dark  green  paint  barely 
scratched,  the  only  neat-looking  thing  left 
in  Moscow,  slipped  silently  across  the  square 
into  the  picture — bound  for  the  Kremlin.  It 
held  ordinarily  perhaps  thirty  persons,  but 
was  so  tightly  crowded  I  could  see  several 
heads  through  the  tiny  grating  at  the  rear. 
Among  them  I  recognized  a  young  officer, 
who  was  soldier  and  nothing  more.  He  was 
arrested  simply  because  he  was  an  officer, 
taken  as  a  'hostage,'  and.  as  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Extraordinary  Commission  Against 
Counter-Re  volution.  Speculation  and  Sabotage, 
I  did  not  have  the  slightest  expectation  of 
ever  seeing  him  again.  I  never  even  knew 
his  fate,  nor  did  his  family.  He  took  a  ride 
in  the  Bolshevist  'tumbril,*  and  that  was  all 
any  one  ever  knew.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
terrible   things  about   the   red   terror. 

"The  next  more  terrible  thing  about  the 
terror  is  that  it  was  undertaken  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki as  a  political  move.  They  put  it  into 
execution  coldly,  tried  it  out  as  an  experi- 
ment on  what  the  great  Socialist  newspaper, 
the  Vorzc&rts,  referred  to  as  'the  living  body 
of  society.'  Recently  in  Copenhagen  I  met 
a  Bolshevik  from  Moscow  and  I  asked  him 
about  the  terror.  'Most  of  us  think  now  it 
was  a  mistake,'  he  replied,  calmly.  'A  fine 
time  to  discover  your  mistake,'  I  replied,  'after 
you  have  murdered  between  25,000  and  50,000 
people.'  It  was  in  Copenhagen  I  made  this 
bitter  comment.  In  Moscow  I  would  not 
have  dared.    .     .     . 

"Incidents  of  actual  terrorism  are  to  me 
all  intertwined  with  parallel  examples  of  Bol- 
shevist mentality,  also  explicative  of  the  state 
of  mind  *which  could  declare  a  terror. 
Zinoviev,  president  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet. 
for  instance,  in  the  same  days  of  July,  when 
the  mass  arrests  of  'bourgeois  hostages*  were 
taking  place,  began  intensifying  his  campaign 
to  rouse  the  workmen  to  go  out  and  slaughter 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  where  found.  He 
had  been  at  it  for  months,  but  the  Petrograd 
workmen,  played  upon  as  they  had  been  for 
years  by  these  furious  fanatics,  would  not  go 
out  and  kill  the  bourgeoisie  in  cold  blood. 
Then  in  July  came  the  cholera,  intensified  by 
the  long,  slow  starvation  to  which  Bolshevist 
disorganization  had  subjected  the  whole  of 
Petrograd.  It  came  violently,  a  thousand 
cases  in  one  day,  nearly  half  dying.  The 
city  was  stricken,  every  doctor  was  in  the 
hospitals  or  working  night  and  day  with  the 
sick.  That  particular  night  I  knew  the  Soviet 
was  going  to  meet  to  take  action  and  I  was 
interested  to  go,  because  I  knew  the  burning 
question  of  free  commerce  to  relieve  the  food 
situation  and  end  the  absurd  unsuccessful 
food  nationalization  was  bound  to  come  up. 
But  I  could  not  go  because  my  friend,  with 
whom  I  lived,  was  attacked  by  the  cholera, 
I  knew  a  dozen  doctors,  but  could  not  get 
one.  Finally,  by  telephone,  I  got  one  at  a 
hospital  and  he  authorized  a  drug  store  by 
telephone  to  sell  me  tincture  of  opium  for 
him,  and  with  that  we  were  able,  by  working 
all  night,  to  save  his  life. 

"In  the  morning,  relieved  that  the  crisis 
was  past,  I  walked  out  to  quiet  my  nerves 
and  bought  a  copy  of  the  official  newspaper, 
the  Communa.  In  it  was  the  report  of  the 
night's  meeting.  The  food  monopolization 
question  had  been  raised,  I  found,  but 
Vinoviev,  seeing  the  danger  of  losing  the 
Bolshevist  grip,  turned  the  thoughts  of  these 
simple   men    from   the    point   at   issue,    as   he 


had  done  a  hundred  times  before,  by  deliver- 
ing a  passionate  demagogic  address,  laying 
the  cholera  epidemic  at  the  doors  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, saying  it  was  their  doing.  That  was 
to  be  expected  of  him,  but  then  he  went  on 
to  say  something  for  which  this  earth  has  no 
fitting  punishment.  He  said  that  'we,'  the 
workmen,  would  put  a  stop  to  the  epidemic, 
and  if  the  bourgeois  doctors  did  not  do  their 
duty  they  would  be  shot  on  the  spot.  Em- 
phasizing his  point,  evidently  feeling  he  had 
nearly  passed  his  political  crisis,  he  said: 
'Any  workman  who  finds  a  doctor  is  not  doing 
his  duty  right  must  kill  him.' 

"The  terror  is  having  a  certain  success. 
It  is  gradually  killing  off  all  the  culture 
there  was  in  Russia,  and  if  it  could  go  on 
long  enough  there  would  be  simply  an  aggre- 
gation of  villages,  some  at  peace,  others  at 
war.  Tne  cities  have  steadily  disintegrated, 
and,  after  a  year  in  power,  the  Bolsheviki 
have  not  one  constructive  act  to  their  credit 
But  they  are  still  in  power,  late  in  November 
as  I  write,  and  while  they  remain  in  powei 
the   red  terror  will  continue." 


Through  the  utilization  of  natural  gas  in 
Hungary*  and  Siebenburgen,  discovered 
shortly  before  the  war,  it  is  hoped  that  certain 
Hungarian  towns  and  industrial  districts  may 
be  entirely  independent  of  coal.  The  total 
natural  gas  found  in  Siebenburgen  only  is  es- 
timated to  be  about  216,000,000,000  cubic 
meters  (one  cubic  meter  equaling  35.3  cubic 
feet). 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "  JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  —  learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "  JAPAN  '  regularly. 

Address  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  308.  625  Market  St.  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

AGESTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  IM  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Porta 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU,  JAPAN.  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

PANAMA.  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMEBICAX  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California   Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  3SO0 
San  Francisco,    Cal. 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  colored  veteran  just  back  from  the  other 
side  when  questioned  about  an  iron  cross  he 
was  wearing  explained:  Boss,  it  was  a  extra 
decoration.  De  Kaiser  himself  sent  it  to  me 
by  a  special  messenger  what  dropped  daid  jus' 
befo'  he  give  it  to  me." 


The  man  in  the  next  flat  was  pounding  on 
the  wall.  "Look  here,"  he  cried,  "I  can't 
sleep  with  your  kid  yelling  like  that.  If  you 
don't  make  him  stop  I  will."  "Come  in,  sir — 
come  in,"  said  the  kid's  father.  "You'll  be 
as  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  spring." 


Mrs.  Clarke  came  running  hurriedly  into 
her  husband's  office  one  morning.  "Oh, 
Dick,"  she  cried,  as  she  gasped  for  breath. 
"I  dropped  my  diamond  ring  off  my  finger, 
and  I  can't  find  it  anywhere,"  "It's  all  right, 
Bess,"  replied  Mr.  Clarke.  "I  came  across 
it   in   my   trousers   pocket." 


Private  McGuire,  lying  on  his  cot  at  the 
army  hospital,  was  peevish  and  obstinate.  He 
positively  refused  to  take  a  second  dose  of 
medicine,  which  happened  to  be  unusually 
nasty.  Several  smiling  nurses  bent  over  him, 
and  tried  to  coax  him  to  be  good.  "Come," 
pleaded  one.  "drink  this  and  you'll  get  well." 


"And  rosy,  too,"  chimed  in  a  second.  Private 
McGuire  brightened  visibly  and  sat  up  in  bed. 
After  surveying  the  pretty  group  he  inquired 
eagerly:  "And  will  yez  be  afther  tellin'  me, 
which  one  of  yez  is  Rosey?'' 


The  soldier  whose  specialty  had  been  sewer 
trenches  for  some  months  past  was  found 
leaning  on  his  shovel.  "What  are  you  dream- 
ing about  now?"  the  non-com  asked.  "I  was 
just  thinking,"  responded  the  shovel-wielder, 
"that  if  these  ditches  were  straight  up  and 
down  instead  of  lengthwise,  I'd  have  dug  my 
way  back  home  long  before  this." 


The  editor  of  the  Japan  Times  says  the  tele- 
phone seirice  in  Japan  is  utterly  bad.  He 
wonders  "what  Job  would  have  done  had  he 
lived  in  Tokyo  and  wanted  to  telephone  to  the 
specialist  on  boils."  He  concludes  with  the 
following  incident:  "A  lady  in  Karuiwaza 
called  up  her  house  in  Tokyo,  left  by  the  next 
train,  got  the  call  and  talked  to  herself  in 
Karuizawa  six  hours  after  she  arrived  in 
Tokyo.  That's  not  a  joke.  It's  the  solemn 
truth." 


After  the  third  addition  to  the  family  it 
became  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
permanent  nurse.  "Now,  my  husband  is  very 
particular  whom  I  engage  as  a  nurse,"  said 
the  mistress  to  a  girl  who  had  applied  for  the 
position.    "He  wishes  me  to  go  into  the  most 


BONNET 


THE  GREAT  FRENCH 
ORGAN    VIRTUOSO 


Charmed  and  delighted  with  the 


Sol 


oelle 


The  Tone-Coloring  Solo  Player  Piano 

"/  am  absolutely   delighted  and   charmed  with  the  result  obtained  by  the  Soloelle. 

"The  expressive  sensibility  of  the  instru- 
ment makes  one  entirely  forget  the  me- 
chanical execution. 

"Indeed  the  Soloelle  breathes,  sings  and 
lives  like  a  human  being,  even  at  the  hands 
of  a  person  who  has  never  been  taught  to 
play  the  piano." 

The  Soloelle  will  do  what  no  other  player  piano  can  possibly  do — it  will  enable  every  member 
of  your  family,  yourself  included,  to  play  the  piano — each  in  his  or  her  own  individual  way. 

First  — -  The  Soloelle  is  the  only  player  piano  that  affords  complete  and  unrestricted 

control  of  the   Melody  and  Accompaniment  separately. 
Second — The    Soloelle    contains    the    only    mechanism    in    existence    for    varying    the 

kind,   quality  or  character  of  tone    (tone   color),  as   distinguished    from    the 

volume  or  quantity  of  tone    (tone    gradation). 

Knabe    Soloelle,    Kohler    &    Chase    Soloelle,    Gabler    Soloelle,     Shoninger    Soloelle,    Andrew 
Kohler   Soloelle,    Pease    Soloelle,    Fischer    Soloelle,    Hobart    M.    Cable    Soloelle. 

$650  to  $1350 

Knabe  and  other  Soloelle  Grands,   $1500  up 
Terms  if  desired.     Other  instruments  in   exchange. 


26  O'Farrell  St. 
San  Francisco 


535  14th  St. 
Oakland 


Licensed  Soloelle  Dealers   I 


minute  details  about  your  qualifications.  Do 
you  know  how  to  prepare  food  ?  Can  you  sew 
and  mend?  Do  you  mind  sitting  up  late  at 
night?  Are  you  faithful  and  devoted,  and 
have   you   a   kind,    loving   disposition?      Will 

you "     "Excuse  me,  ma'am ;   am  I  to  take 

care  of  the  baby  or  your  husband?"  replied 
the  girl. 


The  lesson  for  the  afternoon  had  been  with 
regard  to  the  Second  Commandment,  and  the 
pretty  Sunday-school  teacher  was  very  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  her  discourse  had 
been  listened  to.  "Now,  Johnny  Smith,  tell 
me  if  we  have  any  idols  in  this  country,"  she 
asked  one  of  the  brightest  of  her  class.  "Oh, 
yes,  teacher,"  came  the  quick  reply.  "Our 
dad's  been  idle  ever  since  Armistice  Day,  and 
our  uncle  was  idle  for  a  long  time  before 
that." 


An  attorney  was  defending  one  party  to  an 
auto  collision  and  was  cross-examining  a  lady 
witness  who  was  undeniably  pretty.  "Have 
you  any  idea  what  caused  this  accident  ?" 
thundered  the  attorney.  "I  think  so,"  said  the 
fair  witness  sweetly.  "Then  tell  the  court 
how  it  happened."  "Must  I  tell  the  truth  ?" 
"You  have  sworn  to  do  so."  "Well,  sir,  I  was 
standing  on  the  corner,  and  that  gentleman 
turned  to  look  at  something  and  ran  into  the 
other  machine."  "Ah,"  divined  the  astute 
lawyer.  "He  turned  to  look  at  you.  That 
makes  you  an  accessory  before  the  fact, 
madam."  "I — I  think  it  was  the — the  acces- 
sories he  was  looking  at,"  murmured  the  wit- 
ness. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Constitution  of  the  League  ot  Nations. 
Now  has  the  world  been  born  again! 

Not  from  the  womb   of   Space, 
But   from  a  fountain  pen, 

And  in  the  place 
Of  Universal  Law  to  save  it  from  the   brink. 

Of    Chaos   shall    it   gravitate 

By   virtue  of  a  document   of  state 
Writ  by  the  midwife's  hand  in  turgid  ink. 
— Richard  D.  Ware,  in  New  York  Sun. 


The  Machine  Gun. 
Anywhere  and  everywhere, 

It's    me   the    soldiers    love, 
Underneath  a  parapet 

Or  periscoped   above; 
Backing  up    the   barrage   fire, 

And    always    wanting    more; 
Chewing  up  a  dozen  discs 

To  blast  an  army  corps; 
Crackling,    spitting,    demon-like, 

Heat-riven  through  and  through — 
Fussy,   mussy   Lewis   gun — 

Three   heroes   for  a  crew! 

Advocate  of  peace  am  I, 

Which  same  some  won't  admit; 
Say!     I'd  like  to  see  that   crowd 

Come  out  and  do  their  bit  I 
Out  where  the  boys  have  died, 

That  peace  on  earth  might  come 
Sooner  than  if  He  above 

Had  based  His  hopes  on  somel 
Whimper   not,   my    friends,    when   men 

Have  holy  work  to  do, 
Tuning  up  the  Vickers  gun — 

Three  heroes    for  a  crewl 

Anywhere  and  everywhere, 

From  Loos  to  Ispahan, 
Yankee,    Poilu,    Tommy's 

Been  with  me  to  a  man. 
Pacifist  and  fighter,  too, 

I  care  not  where  I  go. 
Crashing,    smashing  at   the  lines, 

That   shield  the  common   foe, 
Anywhere  and  everywhere, 

Heat-riven  through  and  through. 
Fussy,  mussy  Browning  gun — 

Three  heroes  for  a  crew! 
—Corporal  Albert  Jay  Cook,  in  Stars  and  Stripes. 


Why  Buds  Break  Down. 
Although   I've   a   cloak  for  the  ocean 

And   suitable  togs  for  the  turf, 
Modistes  now  insist  with  emotion 

I   ought  to  be  leaving  the  surf, 

For  flying's  the  sport  of  the  season; 

I  look  on  my  dance  frocks  and  cry, 
"I've  dresses  for  all  else  in  reason 
But 

What  shall  I  wear  in  the  sky?" 

For  motoring,   tennis,  and  boating. 
For  riding  and  bridge  I  am  fixed, 

For  aquaplanes,  church,  and  for  voting 
I'm  costumed,  but  now  I  feel  mixed. 

The  last  word  in  sport's  in  the  heavens. 
And  how  I  hate  cowhide  1     I  sigh, 
"My  wardrobe's  in  sixes  and  sevens. 

For 
What  shall  I  wear  in  the  sky?" 
— M.    S.t   in   New    York   Evening   Post. 


Soon  after  Virginia  seceded  in  '61,  Gen- 
erals Scott  and  Toombs  were  out  together  to 
a  luncheon  in  Washington.  After  three  days 
of  prayerful  and  swearful  consideration,  Lee 
had  decided  to  obey  the  cail  of  Virginia,  his 
mother  state.  General  Scott  was  also  a  Vir- 
ginian and  Toombs,  naturally,  wanted  him  to 
follow  Lee's  example.  "Of  course  you  are 
going  to  resign  your  commission  and  follow 
your  state  out  of  the  Union,"  said  Toombs. 
"No,   sir,"  haughtily  replied  the  old  general 


"1  shall  stay  with  the  old  flag."  An  acidu- 
lous "Oh !"  from  Toombs.  A  brief  silence. 
Then:  "What  is  your  present  salary,  gen- 
eral?" "Seventeen  thousand  dollars,  sir." 
Another  acidulous  "Oh  !"  from  Toombs.  An- 
other brief  silence.  Then:  "General,  I  re- 
call an  incident  on  the  Mississippi  River  that 
seems  to  fit  your  case.  The  boilers  of  a  racing 
'floating  palace'  had  blown  up,  the  passengers 
and  crew  were  struggling  in  the  water.  A 
rescue  party  from  the  shore  with  a  leaky  boat 
were  doing  all  that  could  be  done  to  save  the 
drowning,  when  a  woman  appeared  who  rushed 
up  and  down  the  bank  crying  frantically, 
'Save  that  red-headed  man !  Oh,  save  that 
red-headed  man.'  The  red-headed  man  was 
saved  and  a  dripping  boatman  led  him  to  the 
woman,  who  suddenly  became  quite  indiffer- 
ent. 'Why  did  you  want  this  red-headed  man 
saved  V  asked  the  astonished  boatman.  'Why  I 
Because  he  owes  me  ten  thousand  dollars.' " 


The  average  wage  of  the  American  chorus 
girl  is  more  than  double  that  of  her  sister 
of  the  English  stage. 


Rotary  Fuel  Oil 


—  that's  the  answer  to  the  fuel 
question.  Simplest  and  most 
economical  way  to  heat  the 
house.  Clean,  quick,  efficient  ! 
Ask  about  our  Guaranteed  Oil 
Burner —  today  ! 

Peninsula  Burner  and  Oil  Co. 

Phone  San  Mateo  25         San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Walters  Surgical  Company 

SURGEONS-  INSTRUMENTS 
Hospital  and  Sick  Room  Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supplies 
393  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  401 7 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Officii      at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bids-  Higgim  Bldg- 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FER 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLSALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 


230  California  Street 

Hind  Building 


San  Francisco 
Phone  Suner  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsxnore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

3 1 2  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The  Paper  used  in  printing  the  Argonaut  n  furnished  by  ut 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First  Street,   corner  Minna, 

San    Francisco 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 
of  Hartford 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip 
A.   chronicle    of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San   Francisco    will   be    iound   in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear  have  announced 
the  engagement  o£  their  daughter,  Hiss  Louise  Mc- 
Near, lo  Lieutenant-Colonel  Howard  Naffziger,  U. 
S.  A.  Miss  McNear,  whose  home  is  in  Petaluma, 
is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Leo  Korbel,  Mr.  George  Mc- 
Near, Jr.,  and  Mr.  Denman  McNear.  The  engage- 
ment was  announced  at  a  luncheon  given  Wednes- 
day at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  by  the  bride-elect. 
Those  who  attended  the  affair  included  Mrs.  Walter 
Eoardman,  Mrs.  Ralston  Page,  Mrs.  Swift  Train, 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Leppo,  Mrs.  Chester  Moore,  Mrs. 
Ward  Mailliard,  Mrs.  Albert  Evers,  Mrs.  Leo 
Korbel,  Mrs.  Herbert  Witt,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Corse, 
Jr.,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Marcia  Fee,  Miss 
Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster,  Mis- 
Isabel  Jennings,  Miss  Edith  Slack,  Miss  Marion 
Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss  Mary  Fisher,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Fee,  Miss  Lucretia  McNear,  Miss  Nellie 
Denman,  and  Miss  Rhoda  Niebling. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  entertained  at  tea  last 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Broadway 
in  compliment  to  Miss  Alice  de  Lamar,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  and  Miss  Evangeline  John- 
son. 

Mrs.  Charles  Fay  entertained  at  luncheon  re- 
cently, her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  Georges 
de  Latour,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Miss  Maud  Fay, 
Miss   Celia   O'Connor,   and   Miss  Mary   Phelan. 

Mrs.  Henry  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Foster  Dutton.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Chauncey  Pennoyer,  Mrs. 
Frederick  McNear,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mrs 
Harry  Scott,  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor,  and  Miss  Maud  Fay. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  recently,  her  guests  having 
included  Mrs.  Duval  Moore,  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff, 
Mrs  Pierre  Moore,  Mrs.  Maud  Payne  Bogue,  Mrs. 
Rov  Somers,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  dinner  Wednesday  evening 
at  their  home  in   San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Athearn  Folger  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  com- 
pliment   to    Mrs.    Arthur    Lord.      The    guests    in- 
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eluded    Mrs.    William  Irwin,    Mrs.    Alexander  Ga 
ceau.      Mrs.      Kirby      Crittenden,      Mrs.       Stetson 
Wirtslow.   Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,   Mrs.    Mount- 
f,-.r  I  Wilson,  Mrs.  George  Slm-ve.  and  Miss  Maud 

Mr.  aud  Mrs.  William  Tevis  gave  a  .hunt. 
Friday  evening  at  tlieir  home  on  Gougll  Street, 
their  'guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athearn  Fol- 
ger, Mrs.  Toseph  Crockett.  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  Mr. 
Frederick   Kohl,   and   Mr.    Edward   Hopkins. 

Lieutenant  Maurice  Boyer  of  the  French  army 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  Friday 
evening  bv  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denno  Hart  and  Miss 
Constance'  Hart.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Swift  Train,  Miss  Katherine  Ramsay,  Miss 
Helen  Garritt.  Mr.  George  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
Benno   Hart,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Murray  Innes  gave  a  luncheon  recently  at 
the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Fannie  Crocker  McCreary,  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Freeman,  Mrs.  James  Langhorne.  Mrs. 
Leland  Lalhrop.  Mrs.  George  Beveridge,  Mrs. 
Walton  Thorne,  Mrs.  Frederick  Bradley,  Mr? 
William  Weir.  Mrs.  Cary  Friedlander.  Mrs 
Georges  de  Latour,  and  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Peterson  entertained  at  luncheon 
Saturday  at  the  Francisca  Club,  her  guests  having 
included  Mrs.  James  Lowe  Hall,  Mrs.  Walter 
Scott  Franklin,  Mrs.  EfBngham  Sutton,  Mrs.  Earl 
Miller,  Mrs.  Ward  Mailliard.  Mrs.  Harrison  At- 
wood.  Mrs.  Roy  Somers,  Mrs.  Frank  Hooper, 
Mrs.  Pierre  Moore,  Mrs.  Ralston  Page,  Mrs. 
Decies,  Mrs.  Stewart  Simons,  Miss  Mary  Freer, 
Miss  Marion  Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss  Louise  Mc- 
Xear.  Miss  Ingeborg  Peterson.  Miss  Dorothy 
Simons,    and    Miss    Emelie    Tubbs. 

Mrs.  William  Gabrill  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  theatre  party  and  tea  over  which  Mrs. 
Hunter  Liggett  presided  Friday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  William  Warren  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.   W.   E.   Nichols  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Alanson  Weeks  entertained  at  tea  Friday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Octavia  Street,  her 
guests  having  included  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn.  Mrs. 
Herbert  Allen,  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann,  Mrs.  Harry 
Scott.  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt, 
Miss    Maud    O'Connor,    and    Miss    Celia    O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Francis  Grace  entertained  at  luncheon  a 
few-  days  ago  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests 
having  included  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan.  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Baldwin,  Miss  Evangeline  Johnson.  Mis? 
Alice  de  Lamar,  Miss  Geraldine  Grace,  and  Miss 
Frances  Lent. 

Mr.  Elmer  Cox  was  a  dinner  host  at  the  Bo- 
hemian  Club  a  few  evenings  ago,  bis  guests 
having  included  Mr.  Haig  Patigian.  Mr.  George 
Sterling,  Mr.  Frank  Deering,  Mr.  McKenzie  Gor- 
don, Judge  Henry  Melvin,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Redding. 

Mrs.  John  Mailliard  gave  a  reception  Thursday 
at  her  "home  on  Gough  Street  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Ralton  Page.  Mrs.  Ernest  Mailliard.  Mrs. 
Ward  Mailliard,  Miss  Louise  McNear,  Miss 
Marion  Leigh  Mailliard,  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs 
assisted  in  receiving  the  guests,  among  whom  were 
Mrs.  George  Wolff,  Mrs.  Ralph  McCurdie,  Mrs. 
Harrison  Atwood,  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen, 
Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton,  Mrs.  Morse  Erskine,  Mrs. 
Oliver  Wyman,  Miss  Barbara  Sutton,  Miss  Isabel 
Jennings,  Miss  Dorothy  Starr,  Miss  Elena  Eyre, 
Miss  Margaret  Barker,  Miss  Mary  Eoardman,  Miss 
Mary  Freer,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Frederika 
Otis,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Helen 
St.  Goar,  and  Miss  Gertrude   Clark. 

Mrs.    Charles    Stetson    Wheeler    and  'Miss   Jean 


Correct  Lubrication 

for  the  «T"-Head 

Type  Engine 

The  "T"-Head,  illus- 
trated here,  is  one  of 
several  types  in  pop- 
ular use  today.  En- 
gines of  this  type, 
like  all  Internal  com- 
bustion engines,  re- 
quire an  oil  that 
maintains  its  full  lu- 
bricating qualities  at 
cylinder  heat,  burns 
clean  in  the  combus- 
tion chambers  and 
goes  out  with  ex- 
haust. ZEROLENE 
fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  be- 
cause  it  is  correctly 
refined  from  selected 
California  asphalt- 
base  crude. 

ZEROLENE  is  made  in 
several  consistencies  to 
meet  with  scientific  ex- 
actness the  lubrication 
needs  o£  all  types  of  au- 
tomobile engines.  Get  our 
"Correct  Lubrication 
Chart"  covering  your  car. 
At  dealers  everywhere 
and  Standard  Oil  Service 
Stations. 


Experts  Say, 
"Zerolene  Is  Better " 

Why  are  the  majority  of  cars 
now  lubricated  with  ZERO- 
LENE? Because— 
ZEROLENE  does  hold  better 
compression,  does  give  better 
protection  to  the  moving  parts, 
does  deposit  less  carbon.  And 
this  is  the  testimony  of  the 
leading  automobile  distributors 
of  the  Coast. 

They  know  from  the  records  of 
their  service  department — and 
we  know  from  exhaustive  tests 
—that  ZEROLENE,  correctly 
refined  from  selected  California 
asphalt-base  crude,  gives  per- 
fect lubrication  with  less  wear 
and  less  carbon  deposit. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  correct  oil 
for  all  types  of  automobile  en- 
gines. It  is  the  correct  oil  for 
your  automobile.  Get  our  lu- 
brication chart  showing  the 
correct  consistency  for  your 
car. 

At   dealers   everywhere   and 
Standard  Oil  Service  Stations. 

ZEROLENE 

Tie  Standard  Oil 
for  Motor  Cars 


Wheeler  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  afternoon  at  tbeir 
home  on  Washington  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam R.  Wheeler  and  Miss  Sydney  Burleson  of 
Washington.  D.  C.  Assisting  the  hostesses  in  re- 
ceiving were  Mrs.  Benjamin  Me  Wheeler,  Mrs. 
[Inmilii.n  Murray,  Mrs.  Bradway  Head,  Mrs. 
Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr..  Mr-.  Robert  Weber, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Marks,  Mrs.  Xathan  Moran,  Mrs.  A. 
Grimm,  Mrs.  Earl  Miller,  Miss  Elizabeth  Atlams. 
Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  :.n«l  Mis- 
Julia   Van    Fleet. 

In  honor  of  Lieutenant  Maurice  Boyer,  who  is 
enjoying  a  brief  visit  in  this  city,  Mr.  Mnurice 
Hall  gave  a  dinner  Monday  in  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis,  His  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin 
Wood,  Miss  Constance  Hart.  Miss  Anne  Peters, 
Miss  Stark.  Mr.  William  ?.  Tevis,  Jr.,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Boyer. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Eoardman  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day at  her  home  on  Broadway  at  which  she  com- 
plimented Mrs.  Matthew  Armstrong.  Others  pres- 
ent were  Mrs.  Horace  PiHsbury.  Mr;.  Samuel 
Pond,  Mrs.  Harry  Miller,  Mrs.  Danfortb  Board- 
man,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy, 
Mrs.   Walter    Bliss,  and    Mrs.   Charles  Bentley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bourn  gave  a  dinner  re- 
cently at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  in  honor  of 
Captain  Charles  Duval  and  Mrs.  Duval.  Those 
present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  White,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Vincent,    and    Miss    Edith    C  he  s<_b  rough. 

Mrs.  Joseph    >  a   luncheon   Thursday 

at  the  Francisca  Club,  when  she  entertained  Mrs 
Ctorge  Pope,  Mrs.  Jo-seph  ("'.rani,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Brown,  Jr..  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris,  Mrs.  George 
Cadwalader,  Mrs.  Atholl  McLean,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Eddy,  Mrs.  l-\-ntriss  Hill.  Mrs.  Harry  Poett. 
Mrs.  Chauncey  Penoycr,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Jos- 
selyn. 

There  was  a  Dutch  Treat  dinner  at  the  Bur- 
lingame  Country  Club  Saturday  last,  which  was 
attended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Came- 
ron, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Mountford  Wilson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mrs 
James  Robinson.  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwcrin, 
Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Mr.  Lawrence  McCreery, 
and    Mr.    Russell    Wilson. 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 

Dancing  in  Rainbow  Lane 

NORMAN  FLOOR 

Nightly,  except  Sunday,  between  7  and  1 

VANDA  HOFF  and  FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

CARNIVAL  EVERY  FRIDAY   NIGHT 

Afternoon  Tea  with   Music 

Daily  from  4:30  to  6 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

11  cents  fare  to  San  Francisco 

300  handsomely  famished  rooms,  single  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractive  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300 

W.  W.  WHITECOTTON.  Proprietor  and  Manager 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spot* 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Phut  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
it:  I  lotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen    recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COCRSES 

CARL   S.   STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 


HYDRANGEA     HORTENSIS. 
Grown    by    the    California    Nursery     Com- 
pany,   Niles   California. 


On  Pince's  Island. 

Nestling  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  in  sight  of  the  fascinating  minarets 
of  Stamboul  and  with  the  snow-capped  Olym- 
pus of  Asia  Minor  looking  down  upon  them, 
lie  the  rocky  pine-clad  "lies  des  Princes." 

In  Byzantine  times  the  favorite  summer  re- 
sort for  emperors  and,  too,  the  charming  place 
of  exile  for  deposed  sovereigns  or  trouble- 
some princes,  they  now  seem  to  be  destined 
to  be  the  meeting  place  of  one  of  the  strangest 
assemblies  of  our  day — the  spot  where  envoys 
of  the  Allies  and  the  Russian  factions  may 
meet  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  Russian  tangle. 

The  islands  are  doubtless  chosen  by  the 
Supreme  Council  for  the  eventful  occasion  be- 
cause they  lie  outside  the  territory  claimed 
by  any  Russian  faction,  no  matter  how  am- 
bitious. It  would  be  one  of  the  strangest 
events  in  history  if  peace  in  Russia  should 
be  the  result  of  this   conference,   held   upon 


HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  NEAR  EIGHTH 

Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
glass-enclosed  Sun  Room  on 
the  Roof,  with  its  tea  service 
each  afternoon,  and  dancing 
Saturday  night — and  a  garage 
free  for  guests'  use — emphasize 
theWhitcomb's  up-to-dateness. 

soil  beautified  by  nature,  but  held  by  the 
hated  Turk.  Oddly  enough,  we  may  soon 
lie  treated  to  the  sight  of  Russian  "Reds" 
setting  foot  on  these  Red  Islands  (Kizil  Ada- 
lar),  as  the  Turks  call  them  from  the  ruddy 
color  which  a  large  amount  of  iron  gives  the 
rocks. 

In  ancient  days  they  served  as  a  place  to 
which  political  offenders  were  banished — 
among  them  the  great  Empress  Irene,  a  con- 
temporary of  Charlemagne.  In  some  instances 
the  eyes  of  the  exiles  were  put  out  and  they 
were  left  to  languish  their  remaining  days  in 
the  monasteries  that  still  crown  the  rocks. 
It  may  be  that  in  our  day  certain  political 
offenders  of  the  Bolshevik  stamp  may  have 
their  eyes  opened  and  live  to  go  back  to  a 
Russia  ruled  by  the  sane  elements  of  that 
sturdy  race. — New  York  Times. 


One  of  the  oddest  of  jails  is  at  Clifton, 
Arizona,  which  lies  in  an  important  copper 
region.  This  jail  comprises  four  large  apart- 
ments hewn  in  the  side  of  a  hill  of  solid 
quartz.  The  entrance  is  in  a  box-like  vesti- 
bule built  of  heavy  masonry  and  the  gates 
have  three  sets  of  steel  bars. 


The  United   States  owns  fully   one-half  ot 
the  world's  stock  of  diamonds. 


GREATEST  MAGAZINE  OFFER 

OF  THE  YEAR  -  For  a  Limited  Time  Only  -  Order  NOW 


By  Special  arrangement  with  "THE  SUNSET  MAGAZINE"  we  can  put  before  vou 
THE  BIGGEST  AND  MOST  LIBERAL  OFFER  OF  THE  YEAR! 

THE  ARGONAUT,  for  One  Year    -        -     $4.00  T-    .    1  tf«r  TA 
THE  SUNSET  MAGAZINE,  for  One  Year,  $1.50   1  Olcll,  <])J.jU 

(Past  of  Denver,  S2,00) 

Our  Special  Offer  to  You-Both  for  One  Year-Only  $4.00 

Canada.  50  Cenis  Extra;  Foreign,  SI. 00  Ertra  ^^^^^^^^^^^^M 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUB.  CO.,  207  Powell  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen  —  I  am  returning  this  coupon  with  $4.00,  for  which  I  am  to  receive  the  offer  as 
listed  above. 


My  Name  is_ 


.Town. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D. 


_State_ 


I 


.March  29,  1919. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Heckscher  of  New  York, 
who  have  been  spending  several  days  at  Coro- 
nado,  will  return  the  first  of  the  week  to  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  left  today  for  Santa  Barbara, 
where  she  will  enjoy  a  brief  visit  before  leaving 
for  the  Atlantic  coast  to  join  her  son,  Mr.  Andre 
Lord.  Mrs.  Langdon  Erving  of  Santa  Barbara, 
who  was  a  recent  visitor  here,  will  accompany 
Mrs.    Lord  on  the  Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  returned  Monday  to  her 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  from  a  visit  to 
Coronado. 

Comtc  Andre  de  Limur  and  Comtesse  de  Limur, 
who  have  been  passing  the  winter  season  in  New 
Kork,  sailed  last  week  for  France,  where  they  will 
make  their  permanent  home.  The  young  matron's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker,  and  Miss 
Helen  Crocker,  who  have  been  with  her  in  the 
Eastern  city,  will  not  return  to  California  until 
the   close   of  the    spring  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fay  have  gone  to 
Southern   California    for  a  visit  of   several   weeks. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  left  Tuesday  for  Pasadena, 
where   she    will    remain   for    a    fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  arrived 
Saturday  from  New  York,  the  former  having  re- 
cently returned  to  the  United  States  from  France. 

Mr.  Jerome  Landfield,  who  has  been  passing 
several  weeks  in  New  York,  will  return  in  April 
to  his  home   in   Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schlacks  left  Saturday 
for  their  home  in  Philadelphia,  after  a  visit  of 
several   weeks  in   San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  have  returned  to 
their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  from  a 
sojourn    at    Del    Monte. 

Miss  Frances  Jolliffe,  who  left  several  days  ago 
for  New  York,  has  taken  an  apartment  in  the 
Eastern  city  and  will  remain  there  until  the  close 
of    the    summer    season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  of  several 
clays   at    the  Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  has  returned  to  her 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  trip  to  New 
York  and   Washington. 

Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray  has  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  will  pass  the  remainder  of 
the  spring  with  her  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah 
Kaime.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaime  recently  returned 
to  their  home  in  the  southern  city,  after  having 
passed    the    winter    season    in    Menlo    Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Witt  Cuyler  have  arrived  in 
Santa  Barbara  from  their  home  in  Philadelphia 
and  art  guests  at  the  Belvedere  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  sojourn  at 
Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  Stearns  Peabody  and  Mrs.  Montague  La 
Montagne,  who  were  recent  visitors  in  San 
Francisco  from  New  York,  have  gone  to  Coronado 
for    a    visit    of    several    weeks. 

Captain  Edward  Durrell,  Mrs.  Durrell,  and 
Miss  Doris  Durrell  left  Saturday  for  New  York, 
where  they  will  make  their  future  home.  The 
navy  officer  and  his  family  have  been  stationed 
at    Yerba    Buena    for   the    past    two    years. 

Mr.  Hewitt  Davenport  sailed  last  week  for 
France.  Mrs.  Davenport,  who  accompanied  Kim 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  will  remain  in  the  East 
until    her    husband's    return    from    abroad. 

Lieutenant  Marshall  Arnold  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
have  returned  from  their  wedding  trip  and  are 
guests  of  the  later's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donzel 
Stoney,  at  their  home  in  town. 

Mrs.  Victor  Morrison  has  concluded  a  brief 
visit  in  San  Francisco  and  has  rejoined  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Park,  at  their  Santa 
Barbara  home.  Major  Morrison  has  returned 
to   his    station   at    Bremerton. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hammond  will  leave  New  York 
April  10th  en  route  to  California,  where  she  will 
be  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lang- 
home,  at  their  home  in  this  city.  Mrs.  Hammond 
will  come  west  with  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker, 
who  is  returning  to  her  home  in  Hillsborough, 
after   a   year's  absence   in  the   Eastern   metropolis. 

Mrs.  John  Owen  Miller  will  return  April  1st 
to  her  home  in  this  city,  after  an  extended  visit 
in   Maricopa  and  Bakersfield. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  has  returned  from  Coro- 
nado, where  she  passed  the  week-end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby  and  Miss  Mary 
Armsby  returned  Monday  from  Del  Monte,  where 
they  had  been   spending  a  brief  vacation. 

Mrs.  Frances  Carolan  will  return  to  California 
in  April,  after  an  absence  of  several  months  in 
New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bowles  have  been  passing 
several  days  at  the  Nickel  ranch  near  Los  Banos. 

Vicomte  Philippe  de  Tristan  and  Vicomtesse  de 
Tristan,  who  have  resided  in  New  York  for  the 
past  two  years,  will  return  to  their  home  in  France 
next  week. 

General  Richmond  Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis  have 
been  passing  several  days  in  San  Francisco  this 
week  en  route  to  the  former's  station  in  the 
Philippines. 

Mrs.  Walter  Boardman  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Cole,    for    several    months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  O'Sullivan,  who  recentls 
returned  to  San  Francisco  from  Camp  Lewis,  have 
taken  a  house  on  Clay  Street  near  Presidio 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Charles  Welch  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
his  home  on  Long  Island  and  is  the  guest  of  his 
mother,   Mrs.   Berthe  Welch. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Clampett  and  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampett  have  returned  to  their  home  on  Cali- 
fornia  Street  from  a  visit  to    Carmel. 

Miss  Helen  Kinney  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Buchanan  Street,  after  a  visit  with  Mrs. 
Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  at  her  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Miss  Margaret  Trimble  will  leave  for  the  At- 
tic coast  the  first  of  April  to  join  her  mother. 


Mrs.  L  N.  Trimble,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Baltimore.  Miss  Trimble  recently  passed  several 
days  in  San  Francisco  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Horace    Pillsbury. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  a  sojourn  at  Pasadena.  Mrs.  Preston 
was  accompanied  north  by  Mrs.    Sands  Forman. 

Mrs.  Ture  Steen  left  last  week  for  New  York, 
after  having  passed  several  weeks  in  Berkeley 
with    her    mother,    Mrs.   Alexander    Center. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bliss  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Montecito  from  a  visit  in  San 
Francisco.  They  have  been  entertaining  as  their 
house  guest  this  week  Mr.   Myron  Herrick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Macdonald,  with  Misses  Mora 
Macdonald  and  Jessie  Knowlcs,  are  at  Del  Monte 
during   the   tournament. 

Mrs.  Harold  A.  Fletcher  has  gone  East  to  join 
Captain  Fletcher,  who  has  arrived  in  New  York 
from  France.  After  a  visit  to  Captain  Fletcher's 
parents  they  will  return  to   San  Francisco. 

After  a  visit  of  two  months  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Mrs.  Blanca  Dohrmann  Paulsen  has  returned  to 
her  apartment  at  the  Bella  Vista. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Myrtle  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Ross,  after  spending  the  winter 
in    San    Francisco. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  J.  V. 
Ohmart,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  L.  W.  Klein, 
Fresno;  Mr.  R.  G.  Keyes,  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  A.  Findlay,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ontario,  Canada;  Mr.  J.  W.  Hackett, 
Wichita,  Kansas;  Mr.  W.  H.  Anderson,  Capetown, 
South  Africa;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Holler,  Cata- 
lina  Island;  Mr.  W.  H.  Stewart,  New  York;  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  William  B.  Hare,  Portland,  Oregon; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  P.  Little,  Los  Angeles ;  Mr. 
Warren  D.  Allen,  San  Jose;  Captain  W.  J.  Carter, 
Milwaukee;    Mr.    Fred    Hesse,    Portland,    Oregon. 


IN  SPITE  OF  ROYALTY. 


Czar's  Children  Said  to  Have  Been  Poorly  Educated. 


' 


The  mental  development  and  the  education 
of  the  Czar's  children  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired. With  all  the  possibilities  at  their  dis- 
posal they  received  no  education.  They  all 
made  the  impression  of  being  underdeveloped 
for  their  age  and  insufficiently  educated.  The 
tutors  who  came  along  with  them  were  people 
without  the  requisite  knowledge  and  abilities 
who  had  not  the  least  idea  about  the  prob- 
lems  of  education. 

Such  is  the  contention  of  the  special  com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment to  guard  the  Czar  in  exile. 

The  Countesses  Gentikova  and  Schneider 
were  nothing  but.  ladies  of  the  court  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word.  What  could  they 
have  given  of  things  wholesome  and  vital  to 
their  young  pupils  ? 

The  court  atmosphere,  with  which  these 
educators  were  saturated,  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  interesting  their  pupils.  Was 
there  anything  now  that  these  teachers  who 
lived  in  the  same  atmosphere  as  their  pupils 
could  get  them  interested  in? 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Rasputin 
succeeded  not  only  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
himself,  but  also  to  gain  influence.  He  was 
a  new  man  at  court,  a  person  from  different 
surroundings. 

According  to  those  who  know  Rasputin,  he 
used  to  get  the  Czar's  children  interested  be- 
cause he  could  tell  them  many  a  story  of  a 
different  life  than  theirs,  of  life  outside  the 
court   circles. 

Not  only  was  the  general  development  of 
the  children  very  poor,  but  their  studies  were 
also  neglected.  In  October,  1917,  Alexis,  the 
former  Czar's  son,  did  not  know  the  denomi- 
nate numbers.  And  he  was  then  a  lad  of  over 
thirteen !  He  did  not  know  Russian  geog- 
raphy, not  even  the  names*  of  Russia's  largest 
rivers.  And  yet  if  not  for  the  March  revolu- 
tion he  would  have  been  considered  of  age 
three  years  later,  in  accordance  with  the  old 
Russian  law,  and  in  the  event  of  his  father's 
death  would  have  been  crowned  autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias.  The  Czar's  other  children 
were  also  very  poorly  acquainted  with  Rus- 
sian literature  and  history.  In  Tobolsk  Nich- 
olas himself  taught  the  younger  children  his- 
tory ;  but  how  much  history  could  he  have 
taught  his  children,  he  whose  own  knowledge 
of  historical  events  was  very  one-sided  and 
insufficient. 

As  for  Russian  literature,  the  Czar's  daugh- 
ters knew  nothing  of  Nekrasov,  and  had  read 
only  a  few  passages  from  Pushkin  and  Ler- 
montov.  And  when  their  new  teacher,  Mrs. 
K.  M.  Biltner,  read  to  them  aloud  the  poems 
of  Nekrasov,  "Russian  Women"  and  "Jack 
Frost,"  the  children  were  delighted  immensely. 

This  new  teacher  whom  we  had  recom- 
mended to  them  was  not  from  the  court  and 
brought  therefore  a  new,  refreshing  stream  of 
live  interest  into  their  existence.  She  also 
taught  Alexis  and  in  some  six  weeks  succeeded 
in  arousing  his  interest  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  himself  became  conscious  of  how 
meagre  his  knowledge  was.     And  no  wonder. 

At  Tsarskoye  Selo  Alexis  had  a  man  nurse, 
the  coarse  sailor  Drevenko,  practically  il- 
literate, absolutely  ignorant,  but  whom  the 
court  regarded  as  devoted  and  dependable. 
He  came  from  the  same  common  stock  as 
Rasputin.  Involuntarily  the  question  arises: 
Whose  influence  was  it  that  brought  to  the 
court  these  common,  but  crafty  and  filthy 
people  ?     Who  appraised  their  loyalty  ? 

And  their  "loyalty"  expressed  itself  as  fol- 
lows :     Sailor  Drevenko,  before  the  family  left 


Tsarskoye  Selo,  presented  a  bill  to  the  com- 
mandant. According  to  this  bill,  Alexis  had 
worn  out  700  rubles'  worth  of  shoes  in  the 
course  of  one  month.  The  commandant  re- 
fused to  pay  the  bill,  and  announced  to  the 
sailor-educator  that  his  services  were  no 
longer  wanted. 

When  the  Tsaritsa  found  out  about  it  she 
expressed,  not  only  surprise,  but  also  her  grief 
at  the  dismissal  of  such  a  devoted  servant. 

The  teacher  of  English,  Mr.  Gibbs,  although 
for  a  long  time  a  resident  of  Russia  and  long 
a  tutor  to  the  imperial  family,  was  too  busy 
with  his  own  affairs  to  devote  any  time  to 
teaching.  He  limited  his  activities  to  a  few 
lessons,  but  the  souls  of  young  people  need 
more  than  dry  cleaning.  The  Swiss,  Mr.  Teil- 
liare,  was  nearer  to  Alexis  than  any  other  in- 
structor, but  judging  by  the  Tsarevitch's  de- 
velopment, not  much  was  done  for  him  in  the 
matter  of  education. 


The  Blue  Tag. 

This  story  was  told  to  a  Red  Cross  searcher 
by  one  of  the  young  Americans  who  did  not 
wait  for  his  own  government  to  declare  war, 
but  went  as  volunteer  back  in  1914.  He  had 
been  through  the  first  gas  attack  at  Ypres  and 
was  one  of  the  few  who  came  alive  through 
that   murderous   yellow   cloud. 

"I  have  seen  the  Yser  when  you  could  cross 
it  dry  shod  on  bodies,"  he  said.  "I  have  seen 
such  deeds  of  heroism  in  action  as  make  any 
story  of  old-time  prowess  seem  tame.  But 
there's  one  thing  I  saw,  not  in  action,  that 
chokes  me  up  every  time  I  think  of  it. 

"There  were  two  British  lads  in  the  regi- 
ment next  to  us,  two  brothers.  They  were 
both  fine  fellows,  but  the  older  one  was  just 
about  the  finest  chap  I  ever  knew.  They  had 
both  loved  the  same  girl  back  home,  it  seems, 
and  there  had  been  a  pretty  hot  rivalry  be- 
tween them.  Well,  just  before  they  were  sent 
out  she  decided  for  the  younger  one.  The 
other  took  it  like  a  man,  of  course.  But  any 
one  could  tell  he  was  desperately  hard  hit. 
We  always  knew  from  the  way  he  fought 
when  his  brother  had  had  a  letter. 

"They  both  got  hit  in  the  same  action. 
There  was  a  system  then  (and  maybe  now, 
for  all  I  know)  of  tagging  the  men  for 
Blighty  with  a  blue  tag,  let's  say.  (I  think  it 
was  blue,  but  it  doesn't  matter.)  Of  course 
only  the  most  serious  cases  were  sent  across 
the  Channel,  only  the  men  who  were  thought 
too  bad  to  pull  through  without  the  very  best 
of  care.  It  was  the  old  brother  who  got  the 
Blighty.  His  brother,  who  lay  next  him  at 
the  casualty  clearing  station,  was  tagged  to 
go  to  a  hospital  in  France.     During  the  night. 


while  his  brother  slept,  the  older  one  changed 
the  tags.  The  younger  brother  went  home 
and  married  the  girl  during  his  convalescence. 
The  older  one  died  before  they  could  rectify 
the  mistake." — New  York  Tribune. 


Convinced  that  "no  one  will  hereafter 
want  a  German  guide  book,"  English  pub- 
lishers are  feverishly  preparing  to  supplant 
Baedeker.  With  their  hearts  in  their  mouths 
they  read  the  daily  gossip  from  Paris,  won- 
dering what  town  belongs  on  which  map, 
what  country  will  devour  which  others  and 
what  galley  of  text  should  go  where  in  each 
particular  volume.  The  job  requires  haste. 
It  must  be  completed  in  time  to  catch  the 
impending  rush  of  tourists.  Dry,  dordy,  and 
too  encyclopaedic,  Baedeker  not  only  ruined 
your  eyes  with  its  fine  print,  but  tormented 
you   with   its   needless   bulk  and   weight" 


England's  efforts  to  conserve  steel  and 
iron  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  an 
asbestos  and  cement  material  that  is  being 
used   instead    of   corrugated   iron   for   roofing. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  "Yes," 
said  Miss  Cavenne.  "It  is  not  only  scarcer, 
but  often  less  entertaining."— Washington 
Star. 

"You'd  better  marry  me.  Eligible  men.  are 
scarce."  "I  suppose  I  could  offer  that  as  an 
explanation,"  said  the  girl  reflectively.— Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

"In  a  case  like  yours,  the  doctor  must  have 
the  coordination  of  the  patient."  "All  right, 
doctor,  but  has  it  gone  up  like  the  rest  of  the 
prescriptions  ?"— Baltimore  American. 

"A  successful  man  must  study  the  faults  of 
others."  "Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  will 
make  a  man  successful,  but  it  ought  to  be  a 
delightful  study."— Kansas  City  Journal. 

Lawyer— Don't  you  think  $25,000  cash 
would  be  punishment  enough  for  his  breach 
of  promise?  The  Aggrieved — No,  indeed;  I 
want  him  to  marry  me. — Boston   Transcript. 

Prospective  Purchaser  (looking  over  the 
abandoned  farm) — I  suppose  this  land  might 
be  reclaimed.  Owner — Don't  you  worry  about 
that,  mister.  If  your  lawyer  finds  a  flaw  in 
the  title  I'll  buy  you  a  new  hat,  b'gosh  !— 
Buffalo  Express. 

"Why  do  you  call  your  last  year's  issue  of 
field    shoes    Corporation    Shoes?"    asked    the 
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supply  sergeant.  "They  have  earned  the 
name,"  replied  the  buck.  'They  are  abso- 
lutely sole-less."—  The  Spiker,  France. 

Knicker — The  President  thinks  the  world  is 
his  oyster.  Bocfcer— And  the  Irish  expect  him 
to  find  an  emerald  in  it.— New  York  Sun. 

Fortune-Teller  (to  motorist) — I  warn  you,  a 
dark  man  is  about  to  cross  your  path.  Mo- 
torist— Better  warn  the  dark  man. — Sydney 
Bulletin. 

"Now  that  your  brother  is  back,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  your  service  flag?" 
"We'll  put  it  in  the  window  again  when  he 
gets  married." — Judge. 

"Did  you  ever  try  to  convince  a  man  that 
he  is  wrong?"  "Well,  not  exactly.  I  usually 
get  him  to  believe  that  I  am  right,  and  let  it 
go  at  that." — Houston  Post. 

"I  thought  Miss  Mayme's  costume  yester- 
day was  bizarre."  "That  shows  how  much  a 
man  knows  about  women's  clothes.  It  was 
India  silk." — Baltimore  American. 

First  Passenger — Does  this  train  stop  here 
long  enough  to  let  you  get  something  to  eat? 
Second  Passenger — No,  just  long  enough  to 
let  you  pay  for  what  you  order. — Dallas 
News. 

Mrs.  Newbride — I  want  to  get  some  salad. 
Dealer — Yes'm.  How  many  heads  ?  Mrs.  Netv- 
bride — Mercy !  I  thought  you  took  the  heads 
off.  I  just  want  plain  chicken  salad. — Current 
Opinion. 

"Picking  'em  out,  son?"  asked  the  general 
of  a  Yank  busily  engaged  in  picking  cooties 
from  the  seams  of  his  shirt.  "No,  sir,  gen- 
eral ;  I'm  taking  them  as  they  come." — Every- 
body's Magazine. 

"My  husband  has  been  missing  for  a  week." 
"Why  didn't  you  report  this  sooner?"  "Well, 
for  the  first  three  or  four  days  I  didn't  think 
much  of  it,  as  I  figured  he  was  likely  waiting 
for  a  street-car." — Wichita  Eagle. 

"I  suppose  you  think  you  could  tell  the 
peace  delegates  at  Paris  exactly  what  to  do." 
"Yes,"  answered  the  man  who  always  speaks 
in  a  dicouraged  tone,  "but  they  probably 
wouldn't  do  it." — Washington  Star. 

He — I've  got  to  call  another  meeting  of  the 
club  because  last  night  we  could  do  nothing, 
as  we  had  no  quorum.  She — Then  why  don't 
you  buy  one  and  keep  it  in  the  club  where 
you'd   have    it   handy? — Baltimore   American. 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "dere 
was  a  fairy  dat  granted  a  man  three  wishes. 
Den    de    man    made    a    fourth    wish    and    de 


The  brain  of  a    great  man  is  like  a  mighty 
dynamo — noiseless  yet  powerful. 


Who  among  us  mortals  could  consider  him- 
self great  if  he  allowed  his  valuable  documents  such 
as  deeds,  mortgages,  insurance  policies,  bonds,  etc., 
to  be  kept  in  an  office  safe  or  at  home? 

The  first  step  toward  achieving  what  might  be 
called  greatness  is  the  consideration  which  you  owe 
to  those  who  survive  you.  A  box  at  the  CROCKER 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  at  least  will  give  you  peace  of  mind 
and  security  for  your  valuables 


fairy  couldn't  grant  it  an'  de  man  was  jes'  as 
mad  an'  ungrateful  as  if  he  hadn't  had  no 
wishes  granted  at  all." — Washington  Star. 

"It's  perfectly  splendid  to  think  you're  one 
of  the  heroes  who  went  over  there  to  die  for 

your  country."     "The  h I  did,  ma'am  !     I 

went  over  to  make  some  other  guy  die  for 
his." — Life. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  luxury 
tax?"  "Nothing  much.  When  I  get  through 
with  the  regular  tax  I  won't  have  money 
enough  to  buy  any  luxuries." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

"That  red-headed  constituent  of  yours  says 
the  next  time  you  come  to  his  town  he's  going 
to  be  at  the  meeting  with  a  basket  of  eggs.11 


"Hum,"  rejoined  Senator  Sorghum,  re- 
flectively. "Ammunition  or  a  bribe?" — Wash- 
ington  Star. 

"We  must  have  a  pergola  in  the  garden 
this  spring."  "Is  the  soil  suitable  for  it?" 
"Well,  look  through  the  seed  catalogue,  any- 
how."— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"You  mustn't  eat  while  angry  or  excited." 
"Huh?"  "That  is  bad  for  digestion."  "All 
right.  Then  stop  telling  me  what  the  stuff 
costs." — Louisville  Courier-] ournal. 

Boris — How'd  pretty  Miss  Goldenlogue 
come  to  turn  you  down  ?  Tyrus — Darn  it,  I 
told  her  she  was  a  "synthetic  beauty"  when  I 
meant  to  say  "sympathetic." — Detroit  Satur- 
day Night. 
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able  production,  and  many  of  those  who  are  now 
blowing  the  trumpet  at  his  bidding  are  the  same,  al- 
though we  may  doubt  if  5  per  cent,  of  them  have  ever 
read  it.  If  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  so  beneficent 
an  instrument  for  international  concord  why  does  not 
Senator  Phelan  wait  awhile  for  its  adjudication  of  this 
particular  question?  And  if  the  League  of  Nations 
falls  short  of  the  glories  assigned  to  it  why  does  not 
Senator  Phelan  say  so? 

There  is,  of  course,  no  Japanese  immigration  prob- 
lem at  the  present  time.  The  Japanese  consul-general 
tells  us  that  there  are  only  about  100,000  Japanese  in 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  moment 
and  that  there  were  only  about  3000  in  Mexico  at  the 
coming  of  the  revolution.  Why,  then,  are  we  disturbed 
by  a  bogie  of  this  sort,  and  at  a  time  when  the  most 
real  and  tremendous  perplexities  are  confronting  us 
from  so  many  different  directions? 


ALFRED  HOLMAN  -------  Editor 


Mr.    Lee    Meriwether    Tells    Us 
Embassy      Experiences      During 
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The  New  Japanese  Scare. 

The  sudden  injection  of  the  Japanese  question  into 
the  legislative  proceedings  at  Sacramento  lacks  every 
element  of  sincerity.  Indeed  it  would  be  both  possible 
and  proper  to  describe  it  in  terms  much  more  severe. 
The  Japanese  problem,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  California, 
is  now  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  it  was  five 
years  ago.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  justify  its  sudden 
and  tempestuous  revival  at  a  time  when  we  have 
troubles  enough  on  our  hands  in  all  conscience  without 
these  hectic  efforts  to  discover  new  and  unreal  ones. 
Japanese  immigration  is  not  increasing  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  Japanese  government 
has  deviated  from  its  promise  to  discourage  it.  Indeed 
it  is  fairly  obvious  that  Japanese  interests  lie  wholly 
in  a  contrary  direction,  and  that  she  is  far  more  likely 
to  keep  her  people  at  home  than  to  send  them  wander- 
ing over  the  world.  She  has  an  ugly  problem  to 
handle  in  Korea  and  she  must  be  quite  aware  of  prob- 
lems even  uglier  that  confront  her  on  her  own  conti- 
nent. And  as  for  the  spasm  of  hypocritical  indignation 
against  the  picture  brides,  the  least  that  can  he  said 
of  that  is  that  it  is  a  little  sickening. 

But  what  about  the  League  of  Nations?     Senator 
.  Phelan  is  supposed  to  be  a  champion  of  this  remark- 


Silent  Leges  Inter  Arma. 

Mr.  Frank  Simonds  in  his  latest  communication  to 
the  American  press  tells  us  something  of  the  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  that  is  now  in  the  painful  process 
of  gestation.  We  do  not  know  the  source  of  Mr. 
Simonds'  information,  but  it  seems  to  be  authentic. 
At  least  it  is  all  we  have.  The  official  bulletins  are 
so  feeble  as  to  lie  almost  insulting.  Very  little  comes 
from  the  array  of  correspondents  now  assembled  in 
Paris,  and  what  little  does  come  is  usually  unimpres- 
sive. Mr.  Simonds  seems  to  be  the  only  one  among 
them  with  access  to  the  real  facts  and  the  disposition 
to  discuss  them  with  intelligence  and  impartiality. 

But  Mr.  Simonds  is  not  comforting.  The  picture 
that  he  shows  us  is  one  of  perplexity  and  foreboding. 
Once  more  we  rub  our  eyes  and  wonder  if  we  have 
been  dreaming  of  victory,  and  if  we  must  now  awake 
to  the  realities  of  a  great  discomfiture. 

Let  us  look  at  the  balance  and  loss  account  as  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Simonds,  but  with  a  full  recognition 
that  the  account  may  be  immature.  Germany,  says  Mr. 
Simonds,  will  lose  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  this  rep- 
resents a  debit  against  her  of  6000  miles  of  territory 
and  2,250,000  people.  She  will  lose  a  portion  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  probably  amounting  to  2000  miles 
of  territory  and  250,000  people.  She  will  lose  the 
whole  of  Posen,  and  this  means  a  further  11,000  miles 
and  2,000,000  people.  She  must  also  give  up  a  small 
strip  of  Silesia  with  a  population  of  about  1,000,000. 
Excluding  the  Silesian  area,  still  undetermined,  but  in- 
cluding its  probable  population,  this  represents  a  loss 
to  Germany  of  19,000  miles  of  territory  and  5,500,000 
people. 

But  there  is  also  a  credit  side  to  the  account.  Ger- 
many will  probably  be  allowed  to  incorporate  the  Ger- 
mans of  Austria  within  her  dominions,  and  this  repre- 
sents a  gain  to  her  of  20,000  square  miles  and  7,000,000 
people.  That  is  to  say,  Germany's  net  gain  will  be 
represented  by  11,000  square  miles  of  territory  and 
1,500,000  people.  But  actually  the  German  gain  will 
be  enormously  larger  than  this.  She  exchanges  five 
and  a  half  millions  of  the  disaffected  people  from 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Posen  for 
seven  millions  of  enthusiastic  Germans  in  Austria. 
She  extends  her  empire,  or  republic,  or  whatever  you 
like  to  call  it,  nearly  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Balkan 
States. .  Her  military  rule  and  her  military  organiza- 
tion will  be  extended  over  Austria.  In  other  words 
she  will  have  established  the  Mittcl-Europa  which  was 
one  of  her  two  main  objectives  when  she  went  to  war. 
The  other  of  her  objectives  was  free  access  to  Asia, 
and  the  power  to  make  Asia  her  recruiting  ground  for 
new  and  colossal  armies.  She  is  highly  likely  to  gain 
that  end  also. 


and  France.  This  would  represent  30,000  miles  of  ter- 
ritory and  7,000,000  people,  and  it  would  of  course 
throw  the  balance  decidedly  against  Germany.  But  it 
is  to  be  only  a  temporary  creation.  It  is  to  be  left  in 
pawn,  so  to  speak,  as  a  guarantee  of  indemnity  pay- 
ments, and  its  ultimate  disposition  will  be  for  future 
determination  in  the  light  of  the  wishes  of  its  people. 
One  can  imagine  the  perpetual  ferment  of  propaganda 
and  colonization  of  which  that  state  would  be  the 
victim. 

There  still  remains  the  question  of  West  Prussia  and 
the  port  of  Danzig.  This,  says  Mr.  Simonds,  is  unde- 
cided. Now  West  Prussia  is  a  part  of  the  old  king- 
dom of  Poland.  There  can  be  no  re-creation  of  Poland 
without  the  restoration  of  West  Prussia,  or  at  least  of 
a  corridor  through  West  Prussia  terminating  in  and 
including  Danzig.  But  the  cession  to  Poland  of  West 
Prussia,  or  of  a  corridor  through  West  Prussia,  means 
the  isolation  of  Germany  from  East  Prussia.  Now  if 
any  real  statesman  had  been  in  control  of  events  four 
months  ago  his  course  would  have  been  a  quite  simple 
one.  He  would  have  seized  both  West  Prussia  and 
East  Prussia  and  Germany  would  have  acquiesced. 
She  would  have  had  to.  He  would  have  told  the  Poles 
that  their  future  was  assured,  and  he  would  have 
helped  them  with  men  and  money  to  help  themselves. 
He  would  have  created  a  new  Polish  patriotism,  a  new 
and  enthusiastic  sense  of  nationality.  But  there  was  no 
such  statesman.  Although  Poland  had  been  promised 
her  autonomy  and  her  seaport  in  the  Fourteen  Points 
she  was  allowed  to  welter  in  uncertainty,  she  was 
bullied  by  the  peace  conference  when  she  attacked  the 
German  invaders,  and  her  own  troops  sent  by  her  to 
France  were  forbidden  to  go  home  again.  Poland,  as 
a  result,  has  gone  over  to  Bolshevism.  What  else 
would  she  be  likely  to  do,  under  attack  from  east  and 
west,  and  carefully  hobbled  by  the  peace  conference? 
Germany  now  solemnly  declares  that  she  will  not  give 
up  one  inch  of  Prussian  territory  east  or  west,  and  she 
means  it.  West  Prussia  is  her  highroad  into  Russia 
and  Asia.  It  means  the  accomplishment  of  her  second 
great  aim.  It  is  the  point  of  possible  juncture  between 
German  and  Bolshevist  armies,  and  there  is  now  an- 
other convenient  meeting  place  through  Hungary.  The 
wall  of  free  states  that  was  to  have  been  raised  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  is  now  nearly  sub- 
merged by  Bolshevism.  The  only  consoling  news  that 
we  can  discern  is  the  momentous  bulletin  from  Paris 
to  the  effect  that  women  will  be  eligible  for  the  League 
of  Nations  and  that  a  system  of  tolls  for  European 
waterways  is  under   consideration. 

The  peace  conference,  we  are  told,  is  now  frightened 
by  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  and  by  the  attitude  of 
Germany.  Well  it  may  be.  So  are  we,  and  have  been 
for' a  long  time.  General  Mangin  is  to  be  sent  against 
the  Bosheviki  in  the  east  and  General  Foch  is  to  order 
an  advance  into  Germany  if  there  shall  be  any  refusal 
to  sign  the  peace  treaty.  Two  new  wars  apparently. 
There  would  have  been  no  Bolsheviki  problem  but  for 
the  weary  wildernesses  of  futile  and  delaying  talk  at 
Versailles,  but  for  the  sickly  sentiment  that  governed 
our  relations  with  Russia,  but  for  a  policy  that  may 
perhaps  be  described,  not  inaptly,  as  a  Mooney  policy. 
And  as  for  the  invasion  of  Germany  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  it  might  perhaps  be  well  not  to  bite  off  more 
than  we  can  chew,  if  that  colloquialism  may  lie  allowed. 
It  might  be  possible  that  by  so  doing  we  should  be 
dancing  to  German  music.  All  Allied  army  in  the 
heart  of  Germany  might  protect  Germany  against  Bol- 
shevism while  enabling  her  to  steer  its  poisonous  cur- 
rents around  her  own  frontiers  and  over  the  frontiers 
of  her  western  neighbors. 

Take  them  by  and  large  the  statesmen  seem  to  be  a 
failure.    They  seem  unable  to  shoot  at  the  mark. 


But  there  is   also   a  project  to   create   a  temporary 
Rhenish  state  to  suffer  as  a  buffer  between  Germany  I  should  remind  themselves  that  debate,  while 
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a  holy  and  beautiful  thing,  is  not  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  human  endeavor.  They  are  afflicted  with  the 
ways  a  serious  malady,  but  now 
a  pathetic  and"  tragic  one.  Why  not  ask  Foch  to 
straighten  out  the  whole  horrid  mess,  political  as  well 
as  military,  without  interference,  dictation,  or  debate? 
We  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he  can  do  it.  We  are 
nearlv  sure  that  no  one  else  can.     Silent  leges  inter 


Amendments  to  the  League. 
The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Hughes.  Republican  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  in  the  last  campaign,  has  a 
mind  which  works  with  singular  clearness  and  unfailing 
logic.  He  has  set  forth  in  a  recent  address  in  Xew 
York,  reviewing  the  terms  of  the  proposed  covenant 
for  a  League  of  Nations,  seven  amendments  which  he 
suggests  are  essential  and  which  should  be  made  in 
order  to  protect  the  United  States  from  enforced  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  territory  and  to  revoke  the 
trouble-breeding  guarantee  of  the  existing  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  of  member  nations 
of  the  league.  The  amendments  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hughes  are  so  pertinent,  so  clean  cut,  so  precise,  and 
so  obviously  vital  that  we  produce  them  herewith: 

1.  Explicit  provision  as  to  the  requirements  of  unanimity 
of  decision. 

2.  Suitable  limitation  as  to  the  field  of  the  league's  in- 
quiries and  action,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  internal 
concerns  of  the  States,  such  as  immigration  and  tariff  laws, 
are  not  embraced. 

3.  Providing  that  no  foreign  power  shall  hereafter  ac- 
quire by  conquest  purchase,  or  in  any  other  way  any  posses- 
sion on  the  American  continent  or  the  islands  thereto. 

4.  Providing  that  the  settlement  of  purely  American  ques- 
tions shall  be  remitted  primarily  to  the  American  nations, 
and  that  European  nations  shall  not  intervene  unless  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  American  nations. 

5.  Omitting  the  guaranty  (of  the  existing  independence  of 
member  nations)  of  Article  X. 

6.  Providing  that  no  member  of  the  league  shall  be  con- 
stituted a  mandatory  of  any  American  people. 

7.  Providing  that  any  member  of  the  league  may  withdraw 
-  pleasure  on  a  specified  notice. 

It  has  become  perfectly  plain  that  the  loosely  drawn, 
ambiguous,  involved  constitution  for  the  League  of 
Xations  brought  to  this  country  by  President  Wilson 
will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  thoughtful  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  its  present  form,  and  that  the  helpful, 
constructive  criticism  which  has  been  leveled  against 
it  with  becoming  and  patriotic  vigor  by  such  men  as 
Senator  Lodge.  Senator  Knox,  Senator  Reed,  Elihu 
Root.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  and  a  score  of  others,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  will  force  many  important 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  document.  Even  Senator 
Hitchcock  of  Nebraska,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Congress  which  has 
just  closed,  who  is  the  only  Democratic  senator  who 
has  tried  persistently  to  defend  the  President's  pro- 
posed draft  plan  for  a  League  of  Xations.  now  admits 
that  the  document  must  be  subjected  to  very  consider- 
able amendment.  This  plainly  is  a  reluctant  but  not  the 
less  formal  admission  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  an 
acknowledgment  that  there  w-as  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  faulty,  dangerous,  mischievous  plan  which 
signally  failed  to  safeguard  many  of  their  cardinal  in- 
terests and  dearest  traditions,  and  which  in  some  of  its 
salient  features  would  have  tended,  if  adopted,  to  pro- 
mote wTar  rather  than  peace. 

The  men  who  have  had  the  brains  and  the  courage 
to  point  out  after  careful  and  painstaking  study  of  the 
subject  the  dangers  and  objectionable  features  con- 
tained in  the  President's  proposed  plan  for  a  League 
of  Xations  have  rendered  a  substantial  service  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  in  lesser  degree  to  the 
people  of  the  whole  world. 

Amendments  to  meet  the  major  objections  to  the  plan 
of  the  League  of  Xations  sent  over  from  Paris  will  be 
made  by  the  committee  which  is  drafting  the  League 
of  Nations  or  else  the  Senate  will  refuse  to  ratifv  that 
portion  of  the  peace  treaty  containing  provision  for  the 
formation  of  a  League  of  Xations  if  such  provisions 
are  submitted  as  an  integral  part  of  the  covenant  of 
peace. 

Xot  only  has  a  perilously  imperfect  proposal  for  a 
League  of  Xations  been  submitted  to  the  United  States 
with  the  arrogant  intimation  that  it  must  be  accepted 
wit' tout  revision  or  amendment,  but  months  of  precious 
tin  e  have  been  foolishly  and  unnecessarily  wasted  in 
discussion  of  this  covenant,  time  which  plainly 
uld  have  been  devoted  to  the  deeply  serious  business 


of  drawing  up  a  treaty  of  peace  and  so  bringing  an  end 
to  the  epoch  of  distressing  doubt,  disturbance,  and  vio- 
lence that  prevails  throughout  Central  Europe.  The 
useless  academic  dallying  with  the  League  of  Xations 
project,  and  thereby  delaying  serious  consideration  of 
the  peace  treaty,  has  created  a  situation  which  may  well 
bring  consternation  to  the  minds  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  The  Germans  have  taken  advantage  of  condi- 
tions which  the  peace  conference  has  created  to  launch 
a  threat  of  Bolsheviki  dominion  which  they  are  making 
good  and  which  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  threat.  The 
long  delay  in  Paris,  coupled  with  the  manifest  disposi- 
tion of  a  number  of  leading  members  of  the  conference 
to  treat  evenv  question  in  an  academic  and  philosophical 
way  has  forced  the  Hungarian  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bolsheviki.  and  it  is  reported  in  late  cable- 
grams from  Paris  that  Lloyd-George  and  President 
Wilson  are  seriously  considering  opening  formal  par- 
levs  with  Bolshevik  leaders.  A  well-known  and  highly 
respected  Californian  who  has  been  for  many  months 
in  Siberia  occupying  a  high  official  place  informs  us 
that  the  situation  in  Siberia  is  much  more  serious  than 
it  has  ever  been  and  that  with  the  coming  of  spring 
there  will  be  a  vast  uprising  of  Bolshevist  activity,  and 
adds  that  it  is  stated  in  all  their  propaganda  that  the 
Bolsheviki  in  theory  have  the  sympathy  of  President 
Wilson. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  President  Wilson  is  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  at  conditions  which  have  arisen, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  recent  dispatches  from  Paris 
stating  that  he  is  now  urging  the  peace  conference 
straightway  to  formulate  a  treaty  of  peace  are  inspired 
by  the  American  delegation. 

Perhaps,  after  all.  the  advancing  wave  of  Bolshevism 
in  Central  Europe  is  not  without  value  if  it  shall  prove 
to  be  effective  in  bringing  to  some  sort  of  satisfactory 
conclusion  the  work  of  the  peacemakers  in  Paris.  The 
outlook  is  far  from  reassuring,  however.  It  seems  to 
be  the  accepted  opinion  of  a  number  of  the  most  respon- 
sible journalists  in  Paris  that  the  Germans  will  not 
sign  the  kind  of  a  treat}-  which  the  conference  pro- 
poses to  submit  to  them.  In  that  case,  and  in  case. 
I  too.  that  the  President's  plan  for  a  League  of  Xations 
I  should  happen  to  be  adopted  without  the  amendments 
which  many  of  our  foremost  citizens,  irrespective  of 
party,  are  demanding,  the  Allies  will  be  called  upon  to 
witness  and  participate  in  the  humiliating  ceremony  of 
peace  without  victory. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  able  and 
patriotic  men  in  this  country  who  are  pointing  out  the 
dangerous  defects  in  the  proposed  plan  for  a  League  of 
Xations  will  continue  in  their  efforts  to  make  that  in- 
strument safe  for  America.  Few  persons  are  opposed 
to  a  properly  constituted  League  of  Xations.  but  even- 
sensible  American  wants  a  league  that  will  neither  be 
a  menace  to  his  institutions  nor  to  his  self-respect. 


Our  War  Material. 

The  government  seems  to  be  proceeding  on  the 
theory  that  the  end  of  the  present  war  is  the  end  of 
all  wars  and  that  we  shall  never  again  be  called  on  to 
defend  our  interests  by  force  of  arms.  Xow  the  League 
of  Xations  may  have  this  happy  result,  but  we  must  be 
excused  for  doubting  it.  In  any  case  it  might  be  as 
well  to  keep  our  powder  dry  until  we  see  what  we 
shall  see. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  government  seems  resolved 
not  to  do.  Washington  reports  speak  of  a  veritable 
carnival  of  destruction  of  everything  savoring  of  war. 
Having  dawdled  ourselves  into  a  state  of  paralysis  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  are  now  throwing  into 
the  junk  heap  all  the  material  that  was  so  laboriously 
and  tardily  amassed.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  regulated 
reduction  of  armaments.     They  are  being  destroyed. 

The  old  trouble  is  well  to  the  front  once  more. 
There  is  no  directing  intelligence.  Even-  department 
is  fighting  for  its  own  hand,  all  of  them  at  variance  so 
far  as  construction  and  preservation  are  concerned, 
but  all  of  them  united  in  the  work  of  demolition.  Baker 
and  March  are  resolved  on  maintaining  an  aniiy  of  half 
a  million  men  in  order  that  there  shall  be  a  long  list 
of  officers  on  the  payroll.  But  apparently  the  army 
is  not  to  be  munitioned  in  view  of  possible  war.  The 
munitions  are  being  thrown  on  the  junk  heap.  Tanks, 
1  air  sen-ice,  gas  service,  all  the  mechanisms  of  war  are 
completely  disorganized  and  no  one  knows  what  is  to 
be  done  with  them.  The  War  Department  is  offering 
for  sale  incredible  quantities  of  material,  literally  tens 


of  thousands  of  Liberty  motors,  millions  of  yards  of 
airplane  cloth,  and  well-nigh  everything  else  that  goes 
to  the  equipment  of  an  army.  One  would  suppose  that 
war  had  actually  been  abolished  and  that  every  trace 
of  the  evil  thing  must  now  be  hurried  out  of  sight. 

The  disorganization  of  the  airplane  service  is  typical 
of  all  the  other  departments.  The  army  is  getting  rid 
of  its  airplanes  almost  without  regard  to  values,  while 
the  navy,  the  postoffice,  and  coast  guard  departments 
are  trying  to  elaborate  sen'ices  of  their  own  without 
any  attempt  at  coordination,  duplicating  their  activities 
and  wasting  money  and  effort.  The  civilian  who  sees 
what  is  going  on  and  protests  against  it  is  ignored 
because  he  is  a  civilian,  but  the  official  who  ventures 
on  an  opinion  is  punished  for  his  temerity.  After  the 
exposures  of  a  year  ago  Major-General  William  L. 
Kenly  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  division  of  mili- 
tary aeronautics.  He  made  good  at  his  new  work  as 
he  had  already  made  good  as  an  artillery  expert.  He 
did  valuable  work  in  Europe  and  then  returned  to 
America  and  at  once  incurred  the  resentment  of  the 
War  Department  for  the  evidence  that  he  gave  before 
the  congressional  committee.  He  said  that  all  air 
services  should  be  coordinated  and  consolidated,  and 
as  a  result  he  has  been  relieved  of  his  duties  as  director 
of  military  aeronautics,  discharged  from  his  advanced 
rank,  and  sent  back  to  the  line  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  field  artillery.  Every  one  knows  that  he  has  been 
punished  for  the  unpardonable  sin  of  economy  and 
efficiency. 

Fickert  Is  Threatened. 

So  it  seems  that  Mr.  Fickert  has  received  a  threaten- 
ing letter  and  the  authorities  are  much  concerned  as 
to  its  source.  At  least,  so  they  say.  Probably  Mr. 
Fickert  has  received  other  threatening  letters  in  the 
course  of  his  eventful  career,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
better  men  than  Mr.  Fickert  have  had  the  same  un- 
pleasant experience.  But  then  Mr.  Fickert  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  law.  and  he  has  been  threatened  for 
the  things  that  he  did  in  the  name  of  the  law.  And 
that  makes  a  difference. 

Xow  the  Argonaut  holds  no  brief  for  Mr.  Fickert. 
Indeed  it  has  a  keen  sense  of  his  imperfections.  But 
Mr.  Fickert's  imperfections  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.  He  seems  to  have  been  menaced  by  certain 
revolutionary  agencies  that  are  not  only  his  enemies, 
but  the  enemies  of  the  human  race.  Hence  the  interest 
of  the  authorities  and  the  interest  of  us  all.  And  it 
may  be  said  that  Mr.  Fickert's  peculiar  offense  in  the 
eyes  of  the  aforesaid  "red"  agencies  was  his  prosecu- 
tion of  Mooney. 

Xow  it  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Fickert  was 
attacked  from  another  quarter,  but  for  precisely  the 
same  offense.  He  was  attacked  by  representatives  of 
the  Federal  government,  and  their  procedure  is  still 
painfully  in  the  public  mind,  or  it  ought  to  be.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  his  office — that  is  to  say,  an  office 
of  the  legal  department  of  the  State  of  California — 
was  entered  by  methods  indistinguishable  from  those 
of  the  burglar.  A  dictaphone  was  installed  in  that 
office  and  even'  conversation  that  occurred  in  that  office 
was  stenographically  recorded.  Let  us  remember  once 
more  that  this  was  done  by  representatives  of  the 
Federal  government  actuated  by  resentment  of  Mr. 
Fickert's  action  in  the  prosecution  of  a  Russian  or 
Polish  Bolshevist  already  convicted  of  wilful  murder. 
Many  of  the  conversations  thus  recorded  were  of  a 
domestic  and  personal  nature.  Some  of  them  may 
have  been  of  a  discreditable  nature.  It  does  not  matter 
a  pin's  point  whether  they  were  or  not.  But  the  final 
and  culminating  wrong  was  still  to  be  committed. 
These  conversations,  public  and  private  alike,  legal  and 
domestic  alike,  were  then  communicated  to  a  sensa- 
tional newspaper  that  published  them.  Let  us  remem- 
ber once  more  that  this  was  done  by  representatives 
of  the  Federal  government,  against  a  high  legal  official 
of  the  State  of  California  and  that  it  was  done  in  de- 
fense of  a  murderous  anarchist  under  sentence  for  his 
crimes.  The  chief  actor  in  this  drama  then  fled  the 
state.  He  refused  to  return  in  order  to  testify  before 
the  grand  jury.  And  the  Washington  officials  who 
sent  him  forth  refused  to  order  him  to  return.  This 
outrage  was  gulped  down  by  the  people  of  the  city  and 
the  state  almost  without  a  protest.  They  seemed  to 
have  no  sense  of  its  magnitude.  They  did  not  know- 
that  it  was  an  act  of  sabotage.  And  now  these  same 
Washington    officials    warn    us    that    Bolshevism    in 
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America  may  reenact  the  scenes  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. 

And  now  it  seems  that  Mr.  Fickert  has  received  ,a 
threatening  letter  and  the  authorities  are  bent  on  the 
discovery  of  its  perpetrator.  We  admire  their  indig- 
nation, but  we  marvel  why  it  should  be  so  tardy.  Why 
were  they  not  equally  indignant  at  the  previous  pro- 
ceedings already  cited? 


Editorial  Notes. 
One  wonders  why  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood  should  be 
appointed  as  an  American  ambassador.  But  then  one 
wonders  at  so  many  things  nowadays.  One  wonders 
why  Dr.  Hale  should  have  been  appointed  to  Mexico-, 
and  why  Mr.  Herron  should  have  been  chosen  to  deal 
with  the  Bolsheviki  except  on  the  score  of  natural 
affinities.  Surely  we  are  not  so  destitute  of  capable 
and  tried  men  that  we  have  to  choose  these  nonentities 
for  positions  where  nonentities  are  sure  to  be  mis- 
chievous. Mr.  Hapgood  is  a  fourth-rate  sensational 
journalist  with  proclivities  that  were  always  radical 
and  that  are  probably  now  more  radical  than  ever. 
Now  radical  tendencies  may  be  an  explanation,  but  they 
seem  a  mighty  poor  reason. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt,  author  of  an  extraordi- 
narily clever  volume  of  memoirs,  "Through  Life  and 
Round  the  World,"  is  now  in  San  Francisco,  and  with 
the  double  mission  of  aiding  Sir  Arthur  Pearson's  work 
for  blinded  soldiers  and  of  strengthening  the  sympa- 
thetic tie  between  America  and  Great  Britain.  One 
wishes  that  all  emissaries  were  as  well  qualified  and 
as  ingratiating  as  Mr.  Blathwayt,  with  so  keen  a  knowl- 
edge of  affairs,  and  with  so  sympathetic  an  under- 
standing of  the  human  nature  that  is  common  to  us 
all.  Mr.  Blathwayt's  letter  is  printed  elsewhere,  and 
there  should  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  return  to  his 
own  country  with  pleasant  memories  of  California  hos- 
pitality and  California  generosity. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Why  I  Am  in  America, 

San  Francisco,  March  31,   1919. 

-To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  have  come  to  America  on  behalf, 
first  of  all,  of  the  blinded  soldiers  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  their 
children,  bringing  letters  to  the  American  people  from  Queen 
Alexandra,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asquith,  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  many  other  well- 
known  English  people. 

And  I  also  come  as  an  authorized  speaker  in  behalf  of  the 
Foreign  Office  (Department  of  Information)  with  a  view  of 
helping  forward  friendly  relations  between  Britain  and 
America. 

In  each  case  my  object  is  that  of  reconstruction  and  re- 
habilitation after  the  terrible   devastation  caused  by  the  war. 

I  have  a  deeply  interesting  story'  to  tell  of  the  magnificent 
work  that  is  being  carried  on  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  at  St. 
Dunstan's. 

My  second  mission  is  no  less  in  importance.  It  appears 
to  me  a  paramount  necessity  that  the  relations  between 
our  two  nations  shall  be  of  the  most  amicable  description, 
for  without  such  relations  the  whole  idea  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions falls  to  the  ground.  The  future  of  humanity  depends, 
at  the  present  moment,  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
unless  the  two  great  branches  of  that  race  work  together  in 
harmony  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  absolutely  imperiled. 
As  we  have  fought  side  by  side  on  the  plains  of  Europe  for 
the  peace  of  the  world,  so  we  must  strive  side  by  side  for 
the    continuance    and   permanence    of   that   peace. 

I  appeal,  through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco  on  behalf 
of  these  two  great  causes  which  I  represent,  in  however 
humble  a  manner.  Any  one  who  desires  information  as  to 
my  bona  fides  and  official  standing  with  regard  to  the  British 
government  can  obtain  it  from  the  British  consulate  in  this 
city,  with  which  I  am  in  close  touch.  Letters  addressed  to 
Bohemian    Club    will    always    find    me. 

Raymond  Blathwayt. 


The  time  will  come,  although  not  yet  awhile,  when  the  re- 
lentless historian  will  unveil  the  responsibilities  for  the  present 
situation  in  Europe,  a  situation  that  in  its  main  features  now 
needs  no  single  word  of  illumination  even  for  the  most  un- 
seeing mind.  Certainly  for  most  of  us  the  awakening  to  the 
Bolshevist  terror  is  a  sudden  and  an  unpleasant  one.  We 
had  pinned  our  faith  to  what  we  called  the  end  of  the  war 
and  to  the  era  of  reconstruction.  We  had  supposed  that  the 
task  of  the  world's  statesmen  was  necessarily  delicate,  dif- 
ficult, and  arduous,  but  that  at  least  it  was  definite  and  con- 
cise. The  map  of  Europe  had  been  torn  into  shreds  and  it 
must  now  be  pieced  together  again.  It  was  a  matter  of 
boundaries  and  frontiers,  franchises  and  democracies,  and  it 
could  all  be  arranged  by  those  processes  of  debate  in  which 
we  have  so  pathetic  a  faith.  We  had  imagined  the  nations 
of  Europe  like  pawns  upon  a  chessboard  waiting  in  their  ex- 
haustion to  be  moved  into  the  new  positions  assigned  to  them 
We  had  created  a  sort  of  earthly  providence  at  Versailles 
whose  decisions  might  be  slow,  but  utterly  wise  and  utterly 
irresistible.  We  called  it  reconstruction,  a  comforting  and 
solacing  word,  and  we  compared  it  with  the  process  of  re- 
building a  house  that  had  been  shattered  by  an  earthquake. 
It  must  now  be  rebuilt  on  a  newer  and  better  pattern,  one 
that  should  represent  the  best  ideals,  that  is  to  say  ours. 
There  might  be  disagreements  as  to  plans  and  specifications, 
but  the  materials  were  all  there.  The  architects  had  only 
to  agree  among  themselves,  draw  the  designs,  and  set  to  work. 
That  the  future  of  Europe  might  lie  elsewhere  than  in  the 
hands  of  the  peace  conference  hardly  occurred  to  us.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  forebodings,  but  they  were  silenced  in 
the  clamor  of  interest  and  congratulation  on  the  "end  of  the 
war."  Now  we  find  that  the  Versailles  conferees  are  very 
much  in  the  position  of  physicians  who  have  been  assiduously 
combatting  a  supposed  attack  of  measles,  only  to  find  when  too 
late  that  the  patient  is  about  to  die  of  a  malignant  and  pro- 
gressive  cancer.  

But  actually  nothing  has  happened  that  might  not  have  been 
foreseen,  indeed  that  was  not  foreseen.  Never  were  causes 
and  effects  so  closely  and  visibly  united  as  they  are  here. 
America  went  into  the  war  with  a  military  vigor  that  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  so  far  as  the  fighting  .force  itself  was 
concerned,  and  that  quickly  turned  the  scale  in  the  direction 
of  a  victory  calculated  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  soldiers. 
But  unfortunately  the  issue  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers.  Behind  the  army  was  a  government 
saturated  with  the  ideals  of  pacifism,  and  resolutely  determined 
to  make  war  and  peace  at  the  same  time.  Germany  was  pic- 
tured to  us  as  a  nation  very'  much  like  other  nations  except 
in  its  form  of  autocratic  government.  Momentarily  bewil- 
dered by  the  blandishments  of  its  militarists,  robbed  of  its 
free  will  by  education  and  precedent,  it  only  remained  to 
shatter  the  power  of  its  leaders,  and  so  to  enable  the  German 
people  to  step  forth  into  the  sunlight  of  self-determination  and 
freedom.  This  obsession  on  the  part  of  the  government  was 
visible  long  before  we  entered  the  war.  It  was  an  obsession 
that  seemed  almost  like  a  canonization  of  the  German  people 
as  opposed  to  the  German  government.  It  showed  itself  in  a 
dozen  ways,  in  Colonel  House's  mission  to  secure  the  "free- 
dom of  the  seas, "  in  the  hopes  for  a  "peace  without  victory," 
in  the  avowed  failure  to  discriminate  between  the  aims  of  the 
Allies  and  those  of  their  enemies,  in  the  long  patience  under 
insult  and  outrage.  The  guiding  motive  in  all  cases  was  the 
same.  It  was  the  conviction  of  the  difference  between  the 
German  government  and  the  German  people,  the  conviction 
that  the  people  had  been  misled,  but  that  they  were  not  bad, 
anad  that  at  any  moment  they  might  discard  their  evil  rulers 
and  step  forth  into  the  comity  of  democratic  nations.  It  was  a 
conviction  alike  radical  and  fatal.  It  has  persisted  from  that 
day  until  now.  Probably  it  still  exists.  It  was  the  seed  of  the 
Upas- Tree  of  Bolshevism,  whose  poisonous  branches  threaten 
now  to  engulf  civilization.  America,  we  were  told  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  tragedy,  was  not  at  war  with  the  German  people, 
but  with  the  German  government.  There  was  no  .other  enemy 
than  the  German  government.  Indeed  we  were  invited  to 
believe  that  -the  war  was  one  for  the  liberation  of  the  German 
people  from  the  despotisms  of  militarism,  and  that  after  their 
liberation  they  were  to  be  received  as  prodigal  sons  who  had 
earned  by  their  penitence  an  oblivion  for  their  crimes. 


A  Word  of  Praise. 

New  York,  March  23,  1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  As  an  old  resident  of  San  Francisco 
and  a  continuous  reader  of  the  Argonaut  for  many  years — in 
fact  since  the  days  of  Pixley — I  could  not  be  without  it 
when  I  moved  to  New  York  some  years  ago  to  take  the  editor- 
ship of  People's  Magazine.  You  were  kind  enough  to  ex- 
change with  me,  but  now  that  I  have  resigned  this  editorship 
I  enclose  my  check  for  $4  to  cover  a  year's  subscription 
and  ask  that  you  will  send  it  to  me  regularly. 

There  is  no  paper  that  I  can  get  hold  of  that  appeals  to 
me  so  thoroughly  and  discusses  current  events  in  so  forceful 
and  at  the  same  time  so  conservative  a  manner  as  yours. 
Permit  me  to  wish  your  continued  success. 

Yours  truly,  J.  E.  de  Ruytf.r. 


Justice  for  Hawaii.  * 

Honolulu,  March  21,  1919. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  have  received  the  March  1st  copy 
of  the  Argonaut,  which  contains  your  splendid  editorial  en- 
titled "Justice  for  Hawaii."  My  committee  certainly  appre- 
ciate your  assistance  in  this  matter  and  we  believe  that  your 
efforts  are  partly  responsible  for  the  abrogation  of  the  regu- 
lation   that   required   travelers   to    obtain   permits. 

Fred  J.  Halton, 
Secretary  Hawaiian  Promotion  Committee 


How  far  this  calamitous  conception  was  shared  by  the 
governments  of  Europe,  how  far  they  were  coerced  into 
sharing  it  and  therefore  to  making  war  and  peace  at  the  same 
time,  we  may  not  know  for  years.  Nor  does  it  now  very 
much  matter.  But  the  results  of  that  conception  matter  a  great 
deal.  It  had  already  prolonged  the  war  by  creating  in  Ger- 
many the  conviction  that  America  would  exercise  a  -mode- 
rating influence  upon  the  war,  and  that  possibly  she  might  be 
beguiled  in  the  direction  of  a  German  peace.  We  know  that 
such  was  the  hope  of  German  statesmen  and  that  they  builded 
upon  it.  We  know  that  it  has  been  their  hope  all  along,  seeing 
that  no  German  statesman  ever  makes  a  speech  without  an  in- 
vocation, usually  several  invocations,  of  the  name  of  America. 
But  it  was  to  show  itself  in  its  most  disastrous  form  at  the 
time  of  the  German  request  for  an  armistice.  The  German 
armies  were  practically  surrounded  and  helpless.  The  Ameri- 
can forces  were  moving  rapidly  to  their  lear.  Possibly  one 
more  battle  would  be  needed  before  the  net  could  be  closed, 
but  the  issue  of  that  battle  was  certain.  The  German  generals 
knew  it,  and  they  have  said  so,  and  with  a  certain  wondering 
mockery  for  the  weakness  that  allowed  them  to  escape.  Why 
was  that  battle  not  fought  ?  That  the  Allied  commanders 
favored  such  an  armistice  is  unthinkable.  They  would  be 
more — or  less — than  human  had  they   done  so.     We  are  told 


that  Foch  wept  when  he  received  his  orders  to  let  the  foe 
escape.  But  the  armistice  was  granted,  and  under  conditions 
that  brought  a  sense  of  consternation  to  every  mind  to  whom 
peace  me.ant  something  more  than  a  banquet  at  a  restaurant. 
Into  the  actual  responsibility  for  that  armistice  we  have  no 
way  to  enter.  Nor  does  it  matter.  It  was  the  making  of  war 
and  peace  at  the  same  time.  It  was  an  expression  of  the  fatal 
theory  of  the  good  German  people  and  the  wicked  German 
government.  It  was  an  armistice  of  statesmen,  not  of  sol- 
diers. The  retreat  of  the  German  army,  its  evacuation  of 
conquered  soil,  would  be  the  death  knell  of  the  German  mili- 
tarist, who  must  now  give  place  to  the  representatives  of  the 
new  German  democracy.  The  German  government  must  now 
inevitably  be  overthrown,  and  it  would  ill  become  us  to  press 
unduly  upon  a  German  people  with  whom  we  were  "not  at 
war,"  and  who  were  now  represented  by  the  beaten  and  fleeing 
German  army.  And  so  that  army  passed  intact  across  the 
Rhine  to  be  hailed  as  conquering  heroes  who  had  saved  the 
Fatherland  from  invasion.  But  the  whole  German  army  should 
have  been  captured.  Not  a  soldier,  a  flag,  nor  a  rifle  should 
have  been  allowed  to  escape.  Berlin  should  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Allied  forces.  The  peace  conference  should  have 
been  held  at  Potsdam,  and  not  at  Versailles.  The  conviction 
of  utter  and  irretrievable  defeat  should  have  been  brought 
home  to  every  German  mind.  Germany  would  then  have 
accepted  a  situation  to  which  there  was  no  alternative,  and 
that  was  legibly  written  for  all  to  read.  Certainly  Bolshevism 
would  not  have  presented  itself  as  an  alternative,  because 
there  was  no  Bolshevism  outside  of  Russia.  That  Bolshevism 
is  now  spreading  all  over  Europe  is  directly  due  to  the  con- 
viction that  Germany  should  be  conciliated,  and  that  nothing 
must  be  done  to  wound  her  dignity  or  to  shatter  her  pride. 
We  invited  Germany  to  seek  new  weapons  and  she  has 
done  so.  

But  the  policy  of  "kiss  and  be  friends"  and  of  "let  bygones 
be  bygones"  had  by  no  means  borne  its  full  fruit  when  the 
German  marched  triumphantly  and  laurel-crowned  across  the 
Rhine.  Indeed  it  had  hardly  begun  to  bud.  There  might 
have  been  compensation  for  the  calamity  of  the  armistice  if 
we  had  been  disposed  to  make  war  and  nothing  but  war  so 
long  as  war  lasted,  and  then  quickly  to  impose  the  peace  of 
victory  upon  the  conquered.  But  the  supreme  need  was  for 
speed.  Germany  had  been  allowed  to  withdraw  her  armies, 
and  it  was  therefore  all  the  more  imperative  that  she  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  her  breath,  to  take  stock  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  to  realize  that  after  all  it  was  not  so  bad  as  she 
had  anticipated.  That  is  exactly  what  we  allowed  her  to  do, 
and  under  the  same  delusion  of  ^conciliation.  She  believed 
that  the  terms  of  the  armistice  were  proofs  of  her  own 
prowess,  and  that  the  Allies  were  only  too  glad  to  relax  a 
hold  that  they  could  not  maintain.  Germany  began  at  once 
to  nourish  the  theory  that  she  had  not  been  beaten.  She 
began  to  look  around  for  ways  in  which  to  retrieve  her  for- 
tunes. She  should  have  been  allowed  no  such  leisure,  but 
by  that  time  the  "good  German  people"  delusion  was  firmly 
in  the  saddle.  The  opera  bouffe  revolution  in  Germany  was 
hailed  as  evidence  of  the  change  in  the  German  heart  that  we 
had  been  promised.  The  peace  treaty  seemed  to  be  in  no  way 
urgent.  Indeed  it  would  be  better  to  allow  the  new  German 
democracy  to  find  its  feet.  It  must  not  be  discouraged  by 
precipitancy.  Once  more,  we  made  war  and  peace  at  the 
same  time.  'Nominally  the  war  must  continue  until  the  treaty 
had  been  signed,  but  none  the  less  the  day  for  overtures  and 
conciliation  had  dawned.  The  state  of  war  must  be  sugared 
with  sentiment  and  emotion.  Germany  must  not  be  embit- 
tered. She  must  not  be  humiliated.  Her  self-respect  must  be 
preserved.  The  prodigal  son  must  be  welcomed,  at  least  not 
repulsed.  Germany  must  be  fed  lest  the  smoking  flax  be 
quenched.  Once  more  we  are  not  able  fully  to  assign  re- 
sponsibilities for  actions  and  policies  of  which  the  results 
became  at  once  apparent,  but  we  know  that  the  conciliation 
policy  was  driven  like  a  wedge  into  the  debates  of  the  peace 
conference.  Evidently  tnere  were  two  parties  at  the  confer- 
ence. One  of  those  parties  was  led  by  Clemenceau,  who 
knew  that  Germany  was  impenitent,  and  who  wanted  to 
make  war  in  warlike  ways,  and  to  settle  with  Germany  while 
she  was  weak  and  dispirited.  The  other  party,  apparently 
led  by  President  Wilson,  was  for  conciliation,  for  the  olive 
branch,  for  oblivion,  and  for  forgiveness.  The  proceedings 
have  been  one  perpetual  clash  between  these  parties,  and  the 
result  has  been  stagnation.  We  see  now  how  Germany  has 
used  her  opportunities.  She  has  had  four  leisurely  months  in 
which  to  find  her  feet.  She  has  used  them  to  make  a  sort  of 
coalition  with  the  Bolsheviki.  What  else  would  she  be  likely 
to  do?  


But,  it  may  be  said,  Germany  herself  is  afraid  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki. Of  course  she  is,  but  that  does  not  prevent  her  from 
using  them.  Kurt  Eisner,  shortly  before  his  assassination, 
said  definitely  that  the  German  general  staff  were  maintain- 
ing relations  with  the  Lenine  government,  but  we  need  no 
such  assurance  of  a  quite  evident  fact.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  in  history  that  governments  have  allied  themselves  with 
forces  dangerous  to  themselves  in  order  to  repel  some  other 
danger  still  more  pressing.  Germany  sees  that  the  peace  con- 
ference is  divided,  one  part  determined  upon  a  rightful  and 
a  quick  peace,  and  the  other  equally  resolved  upon  a  peace 
of  conciliation.  The  delays  caused  by  such  a  conflict  seem 
now  to  be  drawing  to  an  end  under  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  and  in  a  way  substantially  adverse  to  Germany.  At 
least  they  are  drawing  to  an  end,  which  is  the  last  thing  that 
Germany  wants,  seeing  that  the  burdens  to  be  laid  upon  her 
must  necessarily  be  onerous,  however  much  they  may  be  tem- 
pered by  pacifist  influences.  The  moment  is  obvious"- 
for  a  Bolshevist  diversion,   for  any  happening  that   £ 
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the  mind  of  Europe  away  from  Germany.  Whatever  trans- 
pires will  be  to  the  interest  of  Germany.  If  Europe  can  be 
panic  struck  by  the  Bolsheviki,  she  will  naturally  be  careful 
not  to  dri\e  Germany  to  desperation,  and  so  to  run  the  risk  of 
a  renewal  of  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Germany  is 
presented  with  a  rigorous  treaty  she  can  refuse  to  sign  it. 
which  is  precisely  what  she  intends  to  do,  and  so  allow  a 
military  occupation  of  the  country  that  will  in  itself  be  a  pro- 
tection from  the  Bolsheviki.  Germany  is  now  in  a  position 
where  any  throw  of  the  dice  must  be  in  her  favor,  always  sup- 
posing thhat  she  can  evade  the  Bolshevist  tempest  that  she 
has  raised.  But  one  must  take  some  risks,  and  this  one  seems 
the  least  of  all.  Moreover,  the  Bolshevist  threat  to  herself 
must  have  come  in  any  case.  The  best  of  all  policies  would 
be  to  guide  it  through  an  attitude  of  cooperation. 


Such   is  the  sitaution  that  has  been   created  by  the   "good 
German  people"  theory.     It  is  the  theory  that  has  stood  four- 
square  in   the   way   of  a  peace   with   Germany,   and   that   has 
given    Germany   these   many  months   in  which   to   recuperate. 
\Ye  see  it  operative  behind  a  dozen  decisions  of  the  confer- 
ence,  all   of  them   tending  to   the  preservation  of   a   German 
dignity  that  never  existed  and  to  the  conciliation  of  a  German 
people  who  sneer  at  conciliation,  and  who  are  alike  incapable 
of   honor   or    of   crediting   honor   to    any    one    else.      This   is 
the  theory  that  forbade  France  to  occupy  the  Briey  coal  fields, 
although  her  own  had  been  wantonly  destroyed.     It  menaced 
the  Poles,  who  were  intent  upon  driving  the  Germans  out  of 
Poland.     It  wished  to  allow  Germany  an  army  of  400,000  men 
instead  of   100,000.     It  ousted  Foch  from  his  control  of  the 
armistice  terms,  presumably  because  Foch  was  not  sufficiently 
conciliatory.     It  interfered  to  prevent  the  punishment  of  Ger- 
man  criminals.     It  allowed  the  late  Emperor  of  Germany  to 
remain  unmolested  in  his  Dutch  sanctuary-      I*  strove  to  re- 
duce the  indemnities  to  be  exacted   from  the  German  people. 
It  has  acted  consistently  on  the  theory  that  Germany  can  be 
persuaded  by  leniency  into  the  smile  of  good-fellowship,  and 
that   a  consistent  championship   of   German   "honor"   and  dig- 
nity  must    evoke    some   responsive   virtues   where    no    virtues 
exist,    and    persuade    Germany    to    abandon    those    policies    of 
aggression   that  have   been   followed  undeviatingly  ever  since 
Genseric   laid  their   foundations   a   thousand   years   ago.      For 
four  months  the  rival  parties  have  struggled  for  the  mastery 
at    Versailles    while    Germany    has    been    sneering    under    her 
mask  of  tears.     And  now  it  seems  that  the  problems  of  recon- 
struction are  not  the  real  problems  at  all.     There  is  another 
problem,  greater  than  them  all,  the  problem  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
not    mitigated,    but    intensified    by    our    soft    words    and    our 
renunciation    of   the    Russian    campaign.      We   need    not    now 
discuss  the  demarcations  of  Poland,  or  of  Hungary,  nor  even 
the    size    of   the   German    army.      The    arguments    as   to    who 
shall   hold  the  helm  at  Versailles  become   suddenly  unimpor- 
tant   with    the   discover^7   that   the    ship   will    not    answer   her 
helm,  no  matter  who  holds  it.     It  does  not  matter  any  more 
whether  the  physicians  are  or  not  prescribing  the  right  reme- 
dies for  measles,   seeing  that  the  patient  is  now  found  to  be 
suffering  from  cancer.     But  was  there  ever  before  such  a  dis- 
play of  ineptitude,  of  hopeless  incapacities,  as  those  now  on 
view  at  Versailles  ?     The  assembled  statesmen   of  the  world 
are    solemnly    discussing    the    admission    of-  women    to    the 
League  of  Nations,   and  Bolshevism  is  actually  on  the  march 
across   the   Rhine   and   the   Channel,   and   threatening   to    sub- 
merge  what    little    is    left    of    civilization.      The    effect    upon 
America  need  not  now  be  considered. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


There  is  of  course  a  remedy,  but  it  is  not  one  that  our 
sapient  paenfists  would  tolerate.  They  would  find  it  a  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  true  demoracy.  France,  England, 
and  Italy  should  each  appoint  a  military  dictator  with  supreme 
command  both  military  and  civil,  and  without  interference 
from  legislators.  If  Bolshevism  sweeps  over  Europe,  as  Mr. 
Frank  Simonds  believes  that  it  is  about  to  do,  it  will  be 
eventually  ended  only  in  this  way,  just  as  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  ended  by  Napoleon.  If  we  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  a  military  dictatorship  we  may  remind  ourselves 
that  we  could  not  conceive  of  Bolshevism  four  years  ago. 
We  are  living  in  a  world  of  inconceivable  things.  It  is  not 
so  long  ago  that  France,  Italy,  and  England  had  military  dic- 
tatorships, the  first  two  within  the  memory  of  our  fathers. 
France  had  Xapoleon,  and  Italy  had  Garibaldi.  The  dictator- 
ship of  England  was  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  it  was  a  not 
inglorious  episode.  A  military  dictatorship  might  now  save 
Europe.  It  must  either  come  now  or  after  the  Bolsheviki  wave 
has  swept  its  course.  It  would  not  in  itself  provoke  revolu- 
tion. Men  always  obey  the  single  voice  that  knows  exactlv 
what  it  wants.  Sidney  Coavs. 

Sax   Francisco,  April  2,    1919. 


In  the  Chapel  of  St  George  at  Windsor  there  are  two 
small  silk  flags  fastened  together  on  one  of  the  pillars. 
These  represent  the  rent  paid  to  the  crown  by  the 
Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington  for  the  estates 
of  Woodstock  and  Strathfield  respectively.  These 
pretty  offerings  are  presented  annually  on  the  anniver- 
ot  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and  Waterloo.  The 
presentation  is  a  sign  that  the  estate  is  held  by  favor 
of  the  king  and  a  reminder  that  it  was  given"  to  the 
first  duke  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  Generally  the 
reigning  duke  presents  the  banner  in  person.  At  one 
time  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  the  habit  of  bear- 
ing it  to  the  sovereign  himself,  riding  on  horseback, 
nowadays  a  representative  of  the  duke  takes  the 
'  ent    to  Windsor  and  sees  that  it  is  set  in  place.    Non- 

esentation  of  the  banner  entails  the  forfeiture  of  the 
i -  ates. 


A  nickname  for  every  day  of  the  year  is  said  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  ex-President  Taft.  Big  Bill,  Little 
Willy.  General  Utility  Bill.  Father  Taft.  Our  Bill,  and 
Little  Sunshine  are  a  few  of  them.  "Billy  Taft  is  the 
politest  of  men,"  a  senator  once  said.  "I  have  known 
him  rise  in  a  street-car  and  offer  his  seat  to  three 
ladies." 

Tamaki  Miura.  the  Japanese  prima  donna,  received 
her  musical  education  at  the  Tokyo  Musical  Academy, 
making  her  debut  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  in  the  role 
of  Eurydice  in  Gluck's  opera  of  that  name.  Later  she 
went  to  Germany,  and  then  to  England,  where  she 
created  a  furor  in  London,  appearing  before  King 
George,  Queen  Mary,  and  a  brilliant  audience  in  the 
Puccini   masterpiece,   "Mme.    Butterfly." 

Clyde  B.  Aitchison,  who  recently  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  born  in 
Clinton,  Iowa,  February  22.  1875.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Iowa,  in  1896,  and  practiced  law  at  Council 
Bluffs  until  1903.  His  first  experience  in  railroad  law 
came  while  obtaining  the  right-of-way  for  the  Chicago 
and  N'orthwestern  Railway's  second  track  from  Council 
Bluffs  to  Miss&uri  Valley.  He  is  the  author  of  "Anno- 
tations of  Iowa  Decisions.'*  He  went  to  Oregon  in 
1903  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Portland. 

"When  I  was  at  school,"  says  W.  E.  Beatty.  the  new 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  "my  par- 
ents received  a  report  which  I  believed  was  the  worst 
ever  sent  by  a  headmaster.  At  the  end  was  a  note  that 
if  I  did  not  return  next  term  they  would  try  to  get 
along  without  me.  This  humiliated  me  so  much  that 
when  I  was  sent  to  another  school  I  worked  hard  and 
did  well.  I  never  saw  a  boy  or  a  man  who  got  any- 
where if  he  did  not  work.  A  man  from  his  shoulders 
down  is  worth  10  shillings  a  day.  but  from  his  shoulders 
up  there  is  no  limit  to  his  earning  capacity." 

At  the  Peace  Conference  Colonel  George  Lawrence, 
an  Englishman  who  is  credited  largely  with  responsi- 
bility for  the .  Arabian  aspiration  for  independence,  is 
the  aide  and  counselor  of  Emir  Feisul,  son  of  Shereef 
Hussein,  who  has  been  proclaimed  king  of  the  new 
nation  of  Hedjaz.  It  is  Lawrence  who  is  presenting 
the  Arab  claims  and  explaining  to  the  diplomats  the 
possibilities  of  the  new  nation.  But.  outside  the  Peace 
Conference,  he  is  still  the  quiet,  retiring  figure — a  man 
so  little  known  that  one  of  the  leading  diplomats  is 
said  to  have  asked:  "Who  is  this  Colonel  Lawrence, 
and  what  has  he  done?" 

Born  in  1862.  or  during  the  period  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  General  Sir  John  Cowans,  the  brilliant 
quartermaster-general  of  the  British  military  forces, 
has  been  in  the  army  for  thirty-eight  years,  or  since 
1881,  when  he  joined  the  Rifle  Brigade.  He  went  to 
India  in  1906  as  director  of  military  education  in  the 
Indian  army,  and  later  became  director  of  staff  duties 
and  training  at  army  headquarters  there  and  com- 
manded the  Presidency  Brigade  at  Calcutta  from  1908 
to  1910.  He  then  returned  to  England  as  director- 
general  of  the  territorial  forces,  in  which  capacity  he 
did  valuable  work.  He  was  entitled  to  retire  three 
years  ago,  but  preferred  to  "carry  on." 

Homer  S.  Cummings.  the  new  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  elected  on  February  26th, 
a  lawyer  of  Connecticut  and  Xew  York,  is  spoken  of 
as  the  type  of  politician  emerging  in  America  with 
marked  prominence — the  political  student  with  profes- 
sional background :  characteristics  more  similar  to  .those 
of  the  politicians  of  Europe.  After  he  finished  the 
regular  academic  course  at  Yale  in  1891,  Mr.  Cummings 
studied  law.  was  graduated  in  1893,  and  soon  after 
began  to  practice.  But  the  interest  awakened  in  his 
long  hours  of  library  political  research  while  in  college 
had  left  him  keen  for  current  affairs,  and  naturally  in- 
terested in  state  and  national  issues,  he  became  a  public 
worker  at  every  opportunity. 

Dr.  Eliza  M.  Mosher,  the  eminent  woman  physician 
of  Brooklyn,  Xew  York,  recently  observed  her  seventy- 
third  birthday  and  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  her  en- 
trance to  the  medical  profession.  She  was  graduated 
from  Friends'  Academy,  Union  Springs,  when  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  and  in  75  she  had  finished  her  four-year 
course  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
was  ready  for  London  and  Paris  after  a  short  period  as 
resident  physician  at  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory' 
for  Women.  For  six  years  she  held  the  chair  of  asso- 
ciate professor  of  physiology  and  was  resident 
physician  at  Yassar  College.  Then  ten  years  of  prac- 
tice in  Brooklyn  before  she  became  professor  of  hy- 
giene department  literature,  science,  and  arts  and 
women's  dean  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where 
she  was  for  six  years  before  again  taking  up  her  prac- 
tice in  Brooklyn. 

General  John  F.  O'Ryan  of  the  Twenty-Seventh 
Army  Division  counted  his  service  as  a  soldier  as  the 
greatest  privilege  of  his  life.  He  wanted  his  men  to 
feel  the  same  way.  After  he  returned  from  Europe, 
having  been  under  fire  with  the  Twenty-Seventh  Brit- 
ish Division,  he  showed  his  intensely  human  side  in  a 
friendly  talk  with  a  group  of  officers.  "The  first  time 
I  went  out  to  the  front  line  I  did  not  feel  anv  fear." 


he  began.  "Don't  think  this  is  bragging.  Let  me 
finish  the  story.  Ever  since  I  had  become  interested 
in  the  military  as  an  officer  I  had  been  studying  tactics 
and  the  problems  of  supply.  Before  me  I  saw  all  these 
problems  being  worked  out  on  a  grand  scale.  I  had 
studied  textbooks.  I  had  dealt  with  maps  and  pins. 
Xow  I  was  dealing  with  trenches  and  human  beings. 
I  was  fascinated,  and  the  fascination  overcame  every 
other  emotion." 

«i^   

OLD  FAVORITES. 


When  We  Two  Parted. 
When   we   two   parted 

In  silence  and  tears. 
Half  broken-hearted, 

To  sever  for  years. 
Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold. 

Colder  thy  kiss ; 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this ! 

The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sunk  chil!  on  my  brow  ; 
It  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 
Thy  vows  are  all  broken. 

And  light  is  thy  fame: 
I   hear  thy   name  spoken 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A   knell  to  mine  ear ; 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me — 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear  ? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee 

Who  knew  thee  too  well : 
Long,  long  shall  I   rue  thee. 

Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In   secret  we  met : 

In  silence   I   grieve 
That  thy  heart  could  forget, 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years, 
How  should  I  greet  thee  ? — 

With  silence  and  tears.     — Lord  Byron. 

Bonnie  Lesley. 
O  my  Lore's  like  a  red,  red  rose 

That's    newly    sprung    in    June: 

0  my   Luve's   like   the   melodie 
That's   sweetly   played   in    tune. 

As   fair   art  thou,    my  bonnie   l?ss. 

So   deep   in   luve   am    I : 
And   I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 

Til]  a'  the  seas  gang  dry  : 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry.   my  dear. 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun; 

1  will   luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

And  fare  thee  weel.  my  only  Luve ! 

And    fare    thee    weel    awhile ; 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  Luve, 

Tho*  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 

— Robert   Burns. 


The  Indian  Serenade. 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  Thee 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night. 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low 

And  the  stars  are  shining  bright: 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Hath  led  me — who  knows  how  ? 

To  thy  chamber-window,   Sweet ! 

The   wandering  airs  they   faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream — 

The  champak  odors   fail 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream ; 

The   nightingale's  complaint 
It  dies  upon  her  heart, 

As  I  must  die  on  thine 

0  beloved  as  thou  art ! 

Oh  lift  me  from  the  grass ! 

1  die,  I  faint,   I  fail ! 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas ! 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; 
Oh  !  press  it  close  to  thine  again 

Where  it  will  break  at  last. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


Home. 
Home  no  more  home  to  me,   whither  must   I  wander? 

Hunger  my  driver.  I  go  where  I  must. 
Cold  blows  the  winter  wind  over  hill  and  heather ; 

Thick  drives  the  rain,  and  my  roof  is  in  the  dust. 
Loved  of  wise  men  was  the  shade  of  my  roof-tree, 

The  true  word  of  welcome  was  spoken  in  the  door — 
Dear  days  of  old,  with  the  faces  in  the  firelight, 

Kind  folks  of  old,  you  come  again  no  more. 

Home  was  home  then,  my  dear,  full  of  kindly  faces. 

Home  was  home  then,  my  dear,  happy  for  the  child. 
Fire  and  the  windows  bright  glittered  on  the  moorland, 

Song,  tuneful  song,  built  a  palace  in  the  wild. 
Now,  when  day  dawns  on  the  brow  of  the  moorland. 

Lone  stands  the  house,  and  the  chimney-stone  is  cold- 
Lone  let  it  stand,   now  the  friends  are  all  departed, 

The  kind  hearts,  the  true  hearts,  that  loved  the  place  of 
old. 

Spring  shall   come;   come   again,    calling  up   the   moor-fowl. 

Spring   shall   bring   the   sun   and   rain,    bring   the   bees    and 
flowers ; 
Red  shall  the  heather  bloom  over  hill  and  valley, 

Soft  flow  the  stream  through  the  even-flowing  hours; 
Fair  the  day  shine  as  it  shone  on  my  childhood — 

Fair  shine  the  day  on  the  house  with  open  door ; 
Birds  come  and  cry  there  and  twitter  in  the  chimney — 

But  I  go  for  ever  and  come  again  no  more. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


April  5.  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


A  DIPLOMAT'S  DIARY. 


Mr.  Lee  Meriwether  Tells  Us    Something  of   His   Embassy 
Experiences  During  Troublous  Times. 


Mr.  Lee  Meriwether,  special  assistant  to  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador  to  France  in  1916,  1917.  and  1918, 
noted  from  day  to  day  with  ready  pen  his  impressions 
— thanks  to  which  the  literature  of  the  war  is  enriched 
by  a  delightful  book. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  M.  Edouard  de  Billy  with 
reference  to  the  "War  Diary  of  a  Diplomat,"  just  issued 
from  the  press  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  And  the  testi- 
mony is  well  adduced.  Mr.  Meriwether's  book  is  a 
genuine  enrichment  of  the  war  literature.  No  re- 
viewer of  it  could  quarrel  with  M.  de  Billy's  further 
statement,  viz : 

A  profound  and  sincere  emotion  gushes  forth  from  every 
page  of  this  journal.  The  emotion  makes  of  it  a  book  that 
moves,  a  book  that  one  can  not  relinquish  once  it  is  begun,  and 
that  one  closes  with  regret,  not  without  several  times  having 
felt  one's  eyes  wet  with  tears.  Now  it  is  the  word  of  a 
peasant  expressing  the  love  of  the  people  of  France  for  their 
country,  their  absolute  confidence  in  her  victory,  which  Mr. 
Meriwether  renders  with  respectful  emotion.  Now  it  is  a 
visit  to  the  wounded,  heroic  in  their  sufferings.  Now  it  is 
the  arrival  of  soldiers  on  leave.  A  few  days  later  it  is  their 
departure  for  the  front — all  these  tableaux  are  soberly  traced, 
full  of  sorrowing  pity  for  the  victims  of  the  war,  full  of 
admiration  for  its  heroes  !  Elsewhere  it  is  France  at  work — 
deep  in  its  mines,  or  in  the  war  factories,  or  in  the  great  gun 
works  at  Creusot.  Again  it  is  a  visit  to  the  front — to  the 
martyred  cities,  Rheims,  Luneville,  Herimenil,  Gerbeviller, 
with  the  recital  of  German  atrocities  by  witnesses  still  vibrant 
from   the   crimes   of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Meriwether,  by  the  tale  of  this  diary,  arrived 
at  Bordeaux  in  the  first  week  of  August,  1916,  passing 
through  the  U-boat  areas  en  route,  where  "the  last  life- 
boat drill  gave  even-body  a  creeping  feeling":  visiting 
the  curious  old  catacombs  beneath  St.  Michel's  Church 
at  Bordeaux,  where  the  old  custodian  "rubbed  her  eyes 
and  seemed  to  doubt  her  senses"  because  a  real,  live 
tourist  had  actually  appeared,  and  where  this  same  cus- 
todian, with  merry  gusto,  poked  her  finger  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  strangely  preserved  bodies  and 
pulled  out  its  tongue,  exclaiming:  "Voila,  monsieur! 
See  how  lifelike  it  is !  If  the  poor  man  were  alive  he 
could  talk  to  you  very  well.  You  may  see  for  yourself, 
monsieur,  his  tongue  is  quite  unspoiled !"  The  author 
continues : 

Coming  through  France  today  the  country'  looked  as  peace- 
ful as  it  did  Sunday  along  the  banks  of  the  Garonne — on 
both  sides  of  the  train  endless  fields  cultivated  to  the  last 
degree  and  beautiful  as  so  many  gardens.  As  in  the  Garonne 
vineyards,  so  in  these  fields  the  workers  were  either  women, 


1914  we  were  not  ready,  but  now  that  we  have  been  forced 
to  make  war  we  are  building  a  better  war  machine  than  our 
enemy's.  In  two  years  we  have  already  equaled  him :  in 
another  year  we  shall  surpass  him.     And  then  on  to  Berlin !" 

Arrived  in  Corsica,  Mr.  Meriwether  encountered  the 
corresponding  spirit  of  Germany,  for,  in  place  of  th& 
mistreatments  complained  of,  he  found  the  prisoners 
wonderfully  looked  out  for,  their  food  much  better  and 
more  abundant  than  in  their  own  army,  the  sanitary 
arrangements  excellent,  and  the  French  officials  ready 
to  hear  complaints,  to  rectify  wrongs  and  to  manifest 
the  utmost  humaneness  at  every  possible  point.  The 
German  complaint  had  been  an  outright  lie.  It  was  ob- 
viously intended  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  mistreat- 
ments of  French  prisoners  in  Germany,  the  latter  being" 
justified  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  merely  re- 
prisals for  mistreatments  of  Germans  bv  the  French. 

Some  of  the  Corsican  complaints,  like  many  others 
which  Mr.  Meriwether  met  in  other  instances,  emanated 
from  the  prisoners  themselves,  who  found  various  means 
of  smuggling  out  their  letters.  In  one  prison  camp,  for 
instance,  where  conditions  were  found  to  be  so  good 
that  Mr.  Meriwether  remarked  to  the  commandant  that 
he  "would  rather  be  one  of  his  prisoners  than  one  of 
his  soldiers,"  a  German  had  been  caught  in  attempting 
to  smuggle  out  a  complaint.  The  latter  was  contained 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  reading  as  follows: 

Dear  Lena  :  I  must  bid  you  good-by.  You  will  never  see 
me  again.  The}'  are  slowly  starving  me  to  death  here,  and 
torturing  me  besides.  They  make  me  sleep  in  pools  of  water 
I  am  wasted  to  a  skeleton  and  am  so  weak  from  rheumatism 
and  cold  that  I  want  to  die. 

Good-by,  dear  Lena  ;  never  forget  what  these  English  swine 
have  done  to  me.  I  should  love  to  see  you  once  more,  but  that 
can  never  be,  as  I  can  never  leave  this  frightful  (schrecklieh  I 
prison  alive.     So  good-by  from  Thy  Hermann. 

Explaining  the  motive  of  this  letter,  the  commandant 
said  to  Mr.  Meriwether  that  "often  the  only  idea  of 
the  prisoners  is  to  pose  at  home  as  martyrs."  He  con- 
tinued : 

After  reading  such  a  letter  as  that  you  have  just  seen, 
when  Hermann  finally  returns  to  his  home  across  the  Rhine 
he  would  be  greeted  as  a  hero  snatched  from  the  jaws  of 
death.  This  is  my  guess  as  to  the  reason  for  the  fellow's 
lies,  although  no  doubt  his  government  encourages  such  let- 
ters. You  see.  if  the  people  of  Germany  knew  how  well  we 
treat  prisoners  they  wouldn't  hate  us  so.  and  their  soldiers 
would  surrender  more  readily. 

Humorous  and  pathetic  incidents  blend  in  the  author's 
narrative,  as  he  passes  from  one  investigation  to  an- 
other. For  example,  in  an  old  monastery  at  Morsiglia, 
which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  internment : 

The  only  prisoner  I  saw  at  Morsiglia  who  seemed  thor- 
oughly  contented   was  a  fat  bare-footed   friar   dressed   in   the 


boys,  or  old  men;  the  only  men  we  saw  who  were  not  old  were  q{  his  ord        a  thick  bj.own  dresS]   a  n0un&  his 

the  sentries  guarding  the  various  bridges  between  Bordeaux  middl  ^^  sandals  on  his  bare  feet  and  a  coarse  woolen 
and  Paris.  Evidently  the  job  of  feeding  France  is  being  left  ,  shirt  coveri  his  bodv  He  is  from  a  Bavarian  monastery  and 
to  the  women,  and  apparently  they  are  making  good._  Qwes   his   captivjtv   to   the   fact  that  at   the  moment   war"  was 

\t  Paris  Mr.  Meriwether  was  impressed  bv  "the  same  !  declared  in  August,  1914,  he  happened  to  be  in  France,  haying 

rjj,;«t  gone  there  for  the  pious  purpose  of  paving  devotion  to  the 
miles  of  busy  shops,  the  same  crowded  boulevards,  the  miraculous  Lady  of  Lourdes.  When  I  saw  him  in  his  5x10 
same  confusion  of  motor  busses  and  taxicabs  that  rush  cell  at  Morsiglia  he  was  telling  beads  and  fingering  the  leaves 
madly  about,  making  the  crossing  of  a  street  only  less  I  of  the  life  of  some  saint,  and  no  doubt  is  quite  as  well  off 

,  ,,  „    -i; ,.u„    r"^^™^^.    tranr-iSflc"  •  as  he  would  be  in  a  similar  monastery  in  Germany.     Next  to 

dangerous  than  assailing  the  German  trenches   .  L^  monk,s  ceU  l  ^  a  bespectacIed  young  raan  stuflying 

But  at  night — ah,  then,  the  traveler  sees  a  sad  change—  chemistry  ;  in  the  cell  beyond  him  a  pale-faced  youth  stopped 
everything  is  so  dark,  so  deserted,  so  still !  It  used  to  be  said  playing  on  his  violin  to  tell  me  how  great  had  been  his  hopes 
of  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix  that  he  who  sits  long  enough  at  one  ;  0f  becoming  a  virtuoso:  he  said  that  in  1914  the  critics  pre- 
of  its  little  sidewalk-  tables  will  see  every  friend  he  has.  J  dieted  he  would  rival  the  old  masters,  then,  without  a  day's 
Alas!      The    Cafe   de    la    Paix   is    no    longer   an   international    warning  .he  had  been  seized  and  brought  to  this  dirty,  crowded. 


tourist  clearing-house.  You  may  still  go  there  for  dinner  or 
for  a  drink,  but  no  longer  may  you  sit  there  till  the  wee  sma' 
hours  of  the  morning  gazing  upon  an  ever-changing  and  ever- 
growing crowd  of  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Paris  cafes  are  required  to  close  at  9:30  p.  m. — 
clock  time ;  that  really  means  half-past  8,  so  that  almost  be- 
fore night  begins  the  city  is  dark  and  people  go  to  bed  because 
there  is  no   other  place  to   go. 

From  this  picture  of  conditions  in  the  French  capital 
the  author  passes  at  once  to  tales  of  personal  and  human 
contact;  of  the  young  "Intellectual"  Socialist  who  "now 
has  no  time  for  politics,  who  breathes  and  lives  and 
thinks  only  of  war";  of  the  spy  who  was  brought  in, 
strapped  to  a  cannon  because  there  was  no  other  means 
of  conveyance;  of  the  French  lieutenant  who  voiced 
the  early' feelings  of  France  toward  England  by  saying 
that  "though  they  (the  British)  outnumber  us  three  to 
one.  we  guard  three  kilometres  of  front  to  their  one 
.  .  .  because  they  wish  to  keep  their  army  fresh. 
Thev  leave  the  hardest,  most  dangerous  work  for  us, 
so  that  when  all  of  us  gather  around  the  peace  table 
thev  will  be  the  strongest";  of  the  hardships  imposed 
upon  the  American  ambassador,  whose  coal  bill  alone 
amounted  to  $2000  in  one  winter  and  who  was  com- 
pelled to  spend  $25,000  a  year  over  and  above  his  official 
salary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  post;  of  the  "broken 
faces,  the  missing  limbs,  the  sightless  eyes"  which  he 
saw  everywhere  and  which  lead  him  to  exclaim: 

God  !  If  monarchs  and  statesmen  who  make  war  could  see 
its  fruits  before  they  take  the  fatal  step  it  probably  would 
never  be  taken  at  all. 

Within  less  than  a  month  after  arrival  Mr.  Meri- 
wether was  sent  off  to  Corsica  to  investigate  a  charge 
by  the  Germans  that  German  prisoners  were  being  mis- 
treated. He  encountered  along  the  way  the  real  spirit 
of  France.  This  he  reflects  in  a  conversation  with  a 
"bald  Frenchman"  who  shared  the  railroad  compart- 
ment with  him: 

"The  Germans  are  powerful,"  I  suggested.  "They  are  still 
on  French  soil.  What  if  it  proves  impossible  to  push  them 
back  ?" 

"Bah  !  It  will  not  prove  impossible,"  exclaimed  the  bald 
Frenchman.  "You  must  remember,  monsieur,  we  were  not 
preparing  for  fifty  years  for  this  war  as  were  the  Bosch.     In 


lonely  building!  "I  have  tried  to  keep  up  my  music,"  he 
said,  "I  have  tried  hard,  but  it  is  useless.  In  this  hole  one 
can  not  keep  up  the  soul  of  a  violin!"  With  that  the  pale- 
faced  youth  resumed  his  playing,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  in 
truth  there  was  no  hope,  no  soul,  in  what  he  was  doing. 

Most  of  Mr.  Meriwether's  journeys  were  made  by  au- 
tomobile, with  a  French  chauffeur,  of  whom  he  ob- 
serves : 

To  add  to  the  danger  M.  Bezert,  our  chauffeur,  is  a  man 
who  talks  with  his  hands  as  well  as  with  his  tongue.  Even 
while  negotiating  a  hairpin  turn  alongside  a  profound  abyss, 
M.  Bezert  will  suddenly  take  both  hands  off  the  steering- 
wheel  in  order  to  shrug  his  shoulders  and  emphasize  his  re- 
marks with  gestures. 

"M.  Bezert,"  I  implored,  "please  keep  your  hands  on  the 
wheel.  I  assure  you  I  can  understand  what  you  say  without 
seeing  your  hands." 

"Oui,  out!  Pardon,  monsieur!"  exclaimed  M.  Bezert,  but 
at  the  some  instant  up  flew  his  hands  again,  for  he  simply 
can  not  speak  without  gestures. 

In  one  of  the  internment  camps  the  author  met  up 
with  some  of  the  strange  and  insoluble  international 
complications  which  the  tangled  nature  of  the  conflict 
so  often  enforced.     He  notes: 

One  of  the  prisoners,  however,  said  he  thought  he  ought 
not  to  be  interned  at  all.  He  was  an  Austrian  only  because 
of  Austria's  illegal  and  forcible  annexation  in  190S  of  Bosnia, 
and  he  hates  Austria  even  more  since  he  thus,  against  his  will, 
became  an  Austrian  than  he  did  before  1908. 

"My  father,  who  remained  in  Bosnia."  said  this  man.  "has 
been  imprisoned  by  the  Austrians  because  they  know  he  de- 
spises them  for  their  wickedness  in  robbing  the  Bosnians  of 
their  liberty.  And  I,  who  happened  to  be  in  France  when 
the  war  began.  I  am  imprisoned  by  the  French,  whom  I  love, 
whose  cause  I  should  love  to  espouse,  all  because  through  the 
Austrians'  conquest  of  my  country  I  must  now  be  called  an 
Austrian.     Is  not  that  unjust,  monsieur-'' 

The  unhappv  situation  of  German-Frenchmen  who, 
though  loyal  both  at  heart  and  on  the  surface  to  the 
French  cause,  were  interned  because  they  had  neglected 
to  become  naturalized  is  frequently  reflected  in  the 
"Diary."  the-  cases  being  sometimes  pathetic  in  the 
extreme. 

The  author's  work  as  special  assistant  to  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador,  of  course,  involved  contact  with  many 
other  phases  of  life  than  those  of  the  prison  camps,  as. 


for  instance,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Crocker  of  California, 
who  "generously  agreed  to  rebuild  at  her  own  expense" 
the  ruined  village  of  Yitremont.  The  ambassador  and 
Mr.  Meriwether  attended  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  first  home  to  be  re- 
constructed. The  following  account  is  given.  It  in- 
cludes reference  to  Miss  Polk,  a  wealthy  friend  who 
assisted  Mrs.  Crocker: 

In  an  eloquent  speech  M.  Mirman  spoke  so  feelingly  of  the 
old  veterans  over  there  looking  at  us  from  their  windows  that 
tears  moistened  the  eyes  of  all  who  heard  him:  the  prefet  de- 
scribed how  those  veterans  had  fought  and  bled  and  suffered 
for  France  forty-five  years  ago,  how  now  their  gaze  was  fixed 
upon  their  sons  and  their  grandsons  to  see  if  they  were  worthy 
of  the  France  that  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge 
and  human  affairs  has  won  immortal  glory  !  M.  Mirman  also 
referred  to  Miss  Polk,  whom  the  people  of  Yitremont  first 
viewed  with  coldness,  even  with  suspicion  ;  they  could  not  be- 
lieve that  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  would  leave  her  home 
of  luxury  to  cross  the  seas  and  suffer  hardships  in  a  ruined 
town  in  order  to  help  those  who  were  total  strangers  to  her. 
But  they  had  learned  this  was  what  Miss  Polk  had  done,  and 
so  now  Yitremont  regarded  her  with  love,  aye.  even  with 
veneration !  The  town  authorities  had  conferred  upon  her 
their  highest  honor — the  tide  of  Citizeness  of  Yitremont — 
and  as  such  she  would  ever  be  trusted  .ever  loved  by  the 
people  of  Lorraine! 

A  story  not  familiar  to  American  readers  follows  the 
Vitremont  incident.  It  relates  to  the  advance  of  the 
Germans  through  the  village  of  Gerbeviller.  Mr.  Meri- 
wether says: 

Four-fifths  of  the  city  is  a  complete  ruin;  then  of  a  sudden 
we  passed  out  of  desolate,  soul-sickening  destruction  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  town  of  life  again.  Why  this  sudden,  this  re- 
markable change  ?  Why  did  the  Germans  burn  and  destroy 
a  whole  city  up  to  a  certain  line,  then  desist  from  their  devilish 
work  ?  Did  a  French  army  suddenly  appear  on  the  scene  and 
compel  them  to  stop  burning  Gerbeviller?  No;  it  was  not 
force  that  wrought  the  change;  at  least,  not  physical  force. 
It  was  a  miracle !  An  old  nun  who  was  not  even  good-look- 
ing, except  for  a  certain  wonderful  sweetness  and  spirituality 
which  shone  forth  from  her  eyes,  came  out  from  her  hospital, 
raised  her  hands,  and  said: 

"Messieurs,  you  must  not  burn  any  more !" 
Those  are  words  which  any  one  can  speak ;  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  Sister  Julie  uttered  them.  But  it  is  wonderful  that 
the  Germans  heeded  them.  The  President  of  France  has  paid 
his  homage  to  this  sweet-faced  nun ;  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  has  been  conferred  upon  her;  her  pictures 
are  sold  throughout  France.  And  so  today  we.  too.  went  to 
that  little  hospital  to  tell  her  that  America  also  shall  learn 
of  what  she  has  done.  "Oh,  votre  excellence,"  she  said  mod- 
estly, "it  was  not  I  who  did  anything.  It  was  God  who  at 
last  put  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  Germans  to  stop  their  cruel 
work." 

The  "Diary"  runs  over  onto  the  period  following  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  The  au- 
thor's duties,  of  course,  are  then  entirely  changed,  and 
the  curb  of  neutrality  is  lifted  from  his  pen.  He  had 
said  previously,  after  hearing  the  personally  told  story 
of  a  man  who  witnessed  the  bayoneting  of  his  ninety- 
eight-year- old  mother : 

To  hear  such  a  story  even  at  second  hand  is  deeply 
moving.  To  hear  it  from  one  of  the  actors,  from  a  son  who 
with  his  own  eyes  saw  his  aged  mother  butchered  by  bestial 
soldiers — ah,  that  is  a  thing  that  stirs  the  very  depths  of 
one's  being.  I  try  to  feel  neutral  as  well  as  to  be  neutral, 
but  the  thing  can't  be  done.  The  Germans  themselves  just 
won't  let  me  be  neutral.  I  should  despise  myself  if  I  could 
withhold  pity  and  sympathy  for  the  French,  the  victims  of 
such  horrors,  or  if  I  could  help  feeling  a  deadly  scorn  and 
contempt  for  a  soldiery  capable  of  committing  such  senseless 
as  well  as  barbaric  deeds ! 

Relieved  of  the  necessity  of  non-partisanship.  Mr. 
Meriwether  gives  full  rein  both  to  his  feelings  and  to 
his  observations,  and  some  of  the  best  material  in  the 
book  is  the  author's  justification  of  his  country's  action. 

Returning  to  America  in  May,  1917,  Mr.  Meriwether 
was  commissioned  to  France  again  upon  a  secret  mis- 
sion, the  nature  of  which  he  does  not  disclose,  but  the 
return  to  Europe,  taken  in  January  and  February,  1918. 
affords  him  an  opportunity  for  some  vivid  word  pic- 
tures of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  year  of  the  war.  Some  of  the  most  graphic 
of  these  pictures  relate  to  the  bombardment  of  Paris 
by  the  long-range  guns  and  by  the  airships. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Meriwether  turns  his  thoughts  to  the 
religious  phase  of  the  conflict,  and,  recalling  the  hero- 
ism of  Cardinals  Mercier,  Lucon,  and  Amette,  some  of 
which  he  witnessed  personally,  he  says : 

Once  in  the  great  Flavian  amphitheatre  at  Rome  I  saw  the 
pillars  on  which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  Christian  martyrs 
stood,  swathed  in  cloths  that  were  steeped  in  oil,  then  set  on 
fire — human  torches  to  light  the  amphitheatre  while  the  Roman 
rabble  looked  down  upon  the  bloody  gladiatorial  game?.  As 
I  turned  my  eyes  from  the  martyr  pillars  to  the  imperial  box 
where  Caesar  coldly  watched  the  frightful  fray,  this  thought 
came  to  me — 1800  years  ago  had  some  one  whispered  in 
Nero's  ear: 

"Nero  !  The  world  will  be  conquered,  not  by  you.  not  by 
the  emperors  of  Rome,  but  by  those  poor  men  there  whom  you 
are  burning  alive  to  illuminate  this  barbaric  scene!" 

Had  some  one  whispered  this  into  Nero's  ear,  how  he  would 
have  sneered  at  the  suggestion  as  a  fevered  dream  !  But  where 
now  is  Casar's  power?  What  now  is  Nero  but  a  name  which 
fills  a  few  odious  pages  in  history*?  But  the  Christians  whom 
he  reviled,  the  martyrs  he  crucified,  the  men  he  burned  alive 
to  make  a  Roman  holiday — are  they  not  in  truth  the  con- 
querors of  the  world? 

Today  the  great  figure  in  the  world-war  is  not  the  Kaiser 
with  his  legions.  Greater  than  the  Kaiser,  nobler  than  he. 
more  immortal  than  he.  is  a  feeble  old  man.  a  man  without  a 
single  bayonet  behind  him,  yet  a  man  whom  not  even  the 
Kaiser    has    dared    to    touch — Cardinal    Mercier    of    Belgium  '. 

The  War  Diaky  of  a  Diplomat.  By  Lee  Meri- 
wether.    New  Yt.rk:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 


The  amount  of  land  above  sea  level  in 
would  make  a  crust  600  feet  thick  if  evenly 
all  over  the  globe. 
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Entire  Preferred  Stock  or  Bond  Issues 
Underwritten 


ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $3,000,000 

552-54  Mills  Building 

Phones  5811-2-3-4-5-6-7. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  March  28,  1919,  were  $107.758,666.1S, 
and  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year 
$S9,3S6,176.67,  an  increase  of  $18,372,479.51 
for  the  year.  

Total  resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  declined  during  the 
week  ending  March  28th  from  $323,512,000  to 
$313,088,000,  which  compare  with  $182,413,- 
000  on  March  2S.  1918.  Total  reserves  have 
gained  slightly,  being  $136,650,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $136,492,000  a  week  previous  and 


TAX  EXEMPT 

IMPERIAL 

IRRIGATION  DISTRICT 

S's 

DUE  1947—1948—1949  at  prices  to 
yield  5.25  per  cent,  net 


FRANK  &  LEWIS 

J.  B.  LOWE,  San  Francisco  Representative 

728-30  Merchants  Exchange  Building 

Los  Angeles  Office 

420-426  Citizens  National  Bank  Building 


OREGON 

IRRIGATION 

BONDS 

Free  from  all  Federal  Taxation 
Provide  a  Secure  Investment — Yielding  Full 


6% 


Oregon  Irrigation  Laws  are  conceded  to  be 
the  best  of  their  type 


CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST 


STEPHENS  &  COMPANY 

Second  Floor 

Merchants  National  Bank  Building 

San  Francisco 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  DIEGO 


$103,185,000  a  year  ago.  Total  gold  reserves 
were  $136,393,000  against  $136,258,000  last 
week  and  $102,810,000  a  year  ago.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  bank  is  estimated  by  the  bills 
handled.  The  report  shows  that  total  bills 
on  hand  amounted  to  $137,065,000  as  against 
$139,731,000  last  week  and  $58,134,000  last 
year.  The  total  earning  assets  of  the  bank 
are  stated  as  $145,426,000  as  compared  with 
$147,919,000  for  the  previous  week  and  with 
$62,510,000  for  the  week  of  a  year  ago.  The 
total  gross  deposits  of  the  bank  are  $109,- 
281,000,    a   considerable  drop   from   the   $118,- 


CIRCULAR 

ON  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SENT  FREE  on  Request 

Write  or  Phone  Garfield  1920 
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054,000  of  the  week  previous  and  comparing 
with  the  total  of  $97,253,000  of  the  same 
week  in  1917.  ■ 

John  O.  Dresser,  S.  Herbert  Gray,  Douglas 
D.  Miller,  and  Harold  B.  Reed,  of  the  San 
Francisco  "office  of  William  Salomon  &  Co., 
expect  to  leave  for  New  York  in  a  few  days 
to  attend  the  annual  "get  together"  of  Wil- 
liam Salomon  &  Co.  They  will  return  in  time 
to  assist  in  the  Victory  Loan  campaign.  This 
meeting  will  bring  together  representatives  of 
the  firm  from  most  of  the  principal  cities  of 
this  country,  and  will  probably  include  repre- 
sentatives from  the  London  and  Paris  offices, 
conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Salomon 
&  Co.  While  foreign  business  of  the  large 
American  banking  houses  has  been  practically 
wiped  out  by  the  war,  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  soon  revive  under  peace  conditions;  in 
fact,  international  financing  during  the  next 
few  years  should  assume  tremendous  impor- 
tance. 

The  banking  house  of  William  Salomon  & 
Co.  has  been  identified  with  much  of  the  large 
financing  of  Pacific  Coast  enterprises.  They 
were  co-managers  of  the  syndicate  that  re- 
organized the  Western  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
were  principal  bankers  in  the  syndicate  that 
underwrote  the  California  Packing  Corpora- 
tion's financing.  Among  other  Western  en- 
terprises, they  were  heavily  interested  in  the 
flotation  of  the  Union  Oil  Company's  bonds 
and  the  development  and  financing  of  the  Pa- 
cific Light  and  Power  Corporation.  They 
were  also  identified  with  the  financing  of  the 
California  Petroleum  Corporation,  and  are 
the  principal  bankers  for  the  Pan-American 
Petroleum  and  Transport  Company  and  the 
Mexican  Petroleum  Company. 


With  the  encouragement  of  the  banking  in- 
terests and  the  operations  of  various  pools, 
stock  markets  have  been  advancing  very  rap- 
idly here  and  there  and  the  usual  result  has 
been  forthcoming  in  the  definitely  increasing 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  outside  public. 

There  is  so  much  money  in  the  country  that, 
with  the  government  requirements  on  the  de- 
scending instead  of  the  ascending  scale,  a 
good  deal  of  loose  talk  is  being  heard  about 
the  prospects  of  the  public  "running  away  with 
the    market." 

While  the  great  majority  of  stocks  listed 
on  the  Exchange  seem  to  be  well  under  any 
fairly  reasonable  valuation  from  the  stand- 
point of  intrinsic  merit,  there  are  not  a  few 
that  seem  to  be  overboomed,  and  as  the  bull 
market  progresses  this  number,  of  course, 
will  be  increased  so  that  a  certain  amount  of 
discrimination  should  be  exercised  by  the 
public. 

In  England,  as  in  Canada,  government  ope- 
ration of  railways  seems  to  have  argued  itself 
unwise,  and  certainly  in  this  country  we  have 
seen  such  a  deplorable  exhibition  in  this  re- 
gard that  we  may  well  be  gratified  to  find 
a  growing  drift  of  opinion  away  from  the 
government  ownership  idea  and  back  to  the 
idea  of  the  control  and  operation  of  our  rail- 
roads by  their  actual  owners.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  new  Congress  will  favor  this 
consummation. 

Railroad  stocks  have  been  in  the  back- 
ground for  some  time  and,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently observed,  can  not  make  the  same  ap- 
peal to  the  speculator  that  he  can  find  in  the 
faster  moving  industrials  and  oil  issues.  The 
important  banking  interests,  however,  gen- 
erally have  their  way  in  the  market  and,  as 
they  are  large  holders  of  railway  securities, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  a  decided  advance 
in  this  section  of  the  list  before  long.  The 
suggestion  of  a  rather  early  special  session  of 
Congress  would  seem  to  have  an  important 
bearing  in  this  connection. 

There  is  another  congress  soon  to  meet 
whose  activities  will  be  watched  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  this  country.  It  will  be 
held  at  Mexico  City  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as 
indeed  it  is  promised,  that  legislation  there 
will  have  a  much  more  favorable  bearing  on 
foreign  holdings  in  that  country  than  has  been 
the  case  heretofore.  With  this  in  prospect 
there  has  been  some  definitely  good  buying  of 
Mexican  securities  recently.  The  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  which  has, 
by  the  way,  recently  made  what  would  seem 
on  the  surface  a  very  unfavorable  statement  of 
annual  earnings,  has  such  important  interests 
in  Mexico  that  if  the  situation  there  does  im- 
prove as  expected  very  brilliant  prospects  are 
held  out  for  this  stock.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
reading  between  the  lines  of  the  report  re- 
ferred to,  the  holders  of  American  Smelting 
may  glean  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction.  The 
slump  in  the  copper  metal  market  should  not 
hurt  the  smelting  company  indefinitely  and 
such  losses  as  may  be  incurred  will  be  borne 
almost  wholly  by  the  producing  companies. 


The  Federal  government,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  has  entered  upon  an  experi- 
ment which  is  exciting  the  attention  of  econo- 
mists and  business  men  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  belief  that  prices,  commodity  and  raw 
material,  can  be  lowered  through  intelligent 
cooperaiTon,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain 
united   action   by   the   government    authorities. 


the  manufacturers,  and  the  consumers  to  re- 
adjust prices  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
public  demand  for  the  commodities  and  pro- 
vide for  a  largely  increased  employment  of 
labor.  A  strong  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  situation  and  to 
ascertain  what  is  a  fair  basis  of  prices  for 
various  industries. 

This  plan  (says  William  Justus  Boies  in 
the  Nation)  is  based  really  on  what  has  been 
done  in  the  copper  industry,  where  the  price 
reduction  and  the  stabilization  process  are 
pretty  well  advanced.  At  the  time  that  the 
armistice  was  signed  the  copper  producers 
were  taking  out  of  the  mines  600,000.000 
pounds  of  copper  a  year.  This  acceleration 
was  directly  due  to  the  unusual  efforts  which 
had  been  put  forth  to  increase  production  for 
war  purposes.  As  soon  as  hostilities  ceased 
there  was  naturally  a  sharp  falling  off  in  this 
demand  and  the  situation  became  serious.  It 
was  apparent  that  many  thousand  miners 
would  be  without  work  and  that  some  of  the 
producing  companies  would  be  in  financial 
straits.  Representatives  of  the  different  in- 
terests concerned  held  a  conference  with  the 
government  officials  and  some  of  the  largest 
consumers.  A  sharp  reduction  in  price  was 
agreed  upon,  the  government  and  other  pur- 
chasers making  considerable  purchases  at  the 
new  level. 

The  new  price  level  thus  obtained  for  the 
copper  industry  was  not  immediately  success- 
ful in  largely  increasing  consumption.  It  pre- 
pared the  way,  however,  for  a  better  under- 
standing between  producer  and  consumer, 
with  the  result  that  the  readjustment  process 
was  speeded  up.  There  have  been  subsequent 
sales  of  copper  at  a  lower  level  than  that 
named  at  the  Washington  conference.  But 
the  movement  was  successful  in  that  it  brought 
the  industry  to  a  price  basis  at  which  business 
could  be  done.  And  this  is  just  the  end 
sought  by  those  directing  the  present  move- 
ment of  nation-wide   proportions. 

The  steel  makers  have  fallen  into  line,  an- 
nouncing their  intention  of  cooperating  with 
the  government  committee.  The  movement 
will  be  immediately  extended  to  other  in- 
dustries and  a  genuine  effort  will  be  made  to 
assist  the  shifting  of  business  from  a  war 
basis  to  a  peace  level.  Such  cooperation  is 
required  especially  in  the  building  industry, 
where  stagnation  has  long  prevailed.  Should 
the  movement  be  successful  in  this  industry 
it  would  result  in  increased  activity  in  vari- 
ous lines  and  provide  employment  for  a  large 
portion  of  those  who  are  without  work. 
The  need  is  urgent,  since  this  is  the  time  of 
year  when  building  operations  ordinarily  ex- 
pand and  there  is  a  broad  demand  for  labor  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  important 
building  projects.  The  country  is  heavily 
short  of  housing  accommodations  and  the  rail- 
roads will  have  to  undertake  important  con- 
struction work  as  soon  as  the  funds  can  be 
provided.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  there- 
fore, that  a  nation-wide  revival  in  the  build- 
ing industry  would  be  of  great  importance 
in  quickening  general  trade  and  in  providing 
employment  for  those  who  have  been  in  the 
government  service  or  at  work  in  the  muni- 
tion plants.  

Incident  to  the  announcement  of  new  ex- 
port rates  on  westbound  freight,  J.  Aron  & 
Co..  through  S.  E.  Burkenroad,  Western  man- 
ager, with  headquarters  in  this  city,  announce 
the  expansion  of  all  departments.  Larger 
quarters  have  just  been  taken  at  315-327  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Building.  The  firm  has  been 
active  in  the  export  field  for  many  years  and 
now  maintains  offices  in  this  country  at  Chi- 
cago and  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  overseas 
offices.  

It  is  reported  that  the  Du  Ponts,  who  own 
control  of  General  Motors,  had  begun  to  pour 
large  amounts  of  cash  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company,  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company,  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Com- 
pany and  build  up  a  combination  that  would 
be  a  rival  worthy  of  coping  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  reports  are 
that  the  Du  Ponts  have  for  a  long  time  been 
buying  shares  of  these  companies  both  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  from  private  interests 
that  hold  large  blocks  of  the  securities  and 
that  now  they  are  very  strongly  entrenched 
in  them.  They  have  put  more  capital  into 
the  General  Motors  Corporation,  which  they 
already  control.  They  will  get  their  supplies 
in  the  future  from  the  Midvale  and  Lacka- 
wanna steel  companies. — Financial   World. 


The  American  Can  Company,  which  controls 
the  canning  industry  of  this  "great  food-pro- 
ducing nation,"  is  now  attracting  the  attention 
of  "investors  who  think."  This  company  has 
not  paid  out  a  dollar  in-  dividends  on  the 
common  stock  as  yet.  Although  earning  mil- 
lions during  the  war.  they  conserved  their  as- 
sets, paying  dividends  only  on  the  preferred 
stock  at  7  per  cent.  In  consequence  thereof 
the  book  value  behind  the  common  stock 
makes  it  one  of  the  best  speculative  possibili- 
ties listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
The  writer  (W.  C.  Gregg  of  McDonnell  &  Co.) 
predicts  a  rise  toward  par  for  this  stock  and 
a    dividend    declaration    in    the    near    future. 


F.  M.  BROWN  &  CO. 

HIGH  GRADE 

Investment  Securities 

Government,  State,  Municipal 
and  Corporation 

BONDS 

300  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

List  of  Currant  Offerings  on  Application. 


The  value  of  the  common  stock  is  shown   in 
the  following  statement : 

Total  assets,  December  31,  1917 $133,183,126 

Less  current   liabilities 18,184,577 


$114,99S,549 
Less  preferred  stock  and  debent.  bonds     51,872,500 


$63,126,049 
Equal    to    $150    per    share    on   the    common 

stock.  — 

The  firm  of  Bond  &  Goodwin,  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  strongest  investment  bank- 
ing houses  in  the  entire  country,  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  well- 
known  Eastern  bankers.  These  are  Stuart  W. 
Webb,  president  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company  of  Boston,  and  Charles  B.  Wiggin, 
vice-president  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank 
of  Boston.  Both  tendered  their  resignations 
to  their  respective  institutions  to  take  effect 
April  1st  and  at  once  became  conencted  as 
partners  with  the  firm  of  Bond  &  Goodwin. 
Mr.    Xion   R.   Tucker,   the   resident  partner  of 
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the  firm,  is  one  of  the  ablest  financiers  and 
most  experienced  investment  bankers  in  the 
country.  

Stephens  &  Co.  are  offering  Oregon  Irriga- 
tion Bonds,  free  from  all  Federal  taxation, 
which  provide  a  secure  investment  yielding  6 
per  cent.  Oregon  irrigation  laws  are  con- 
ceded to  be  the  best  of  their  type.  The  in- 
vestment business  of  Stephens  &  Co.  in 
Northern  California  under  the  management 
of  Ross  Thomson  is  steadily  growing  and  ex- 
panding. Mr.  Thomson  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  Grove  C.  Eddy  as  sales  manager 
of  the  company  for  the  northern  district  of 
California,  with  headquarters  at  their  San 
Francisco  offices.  Mr.  Eddy  has  for  the  past 
year  been  employed  by  Stephens  &  Co.  as  a 
salesman.  

The  Lumbermen's  Trust  Company,  with  of- 
fices in  the  Hobart  Building,  announces  addi- 
tions to  its  sales  staff  in  the  personnel  of  Basil 
F.  Bickel,  Joseph  Braden,  and  John  F.  Todd. 
Ralph  H.  Baldwin  is  the  resident  manager  in 
San  Francisco,  the  other  offices  of  the  banking 
investment  house  being  in  Portland  and 
Seattle. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


"LA  LIBRE  BELGIQUE." 

Mystery    of    the   Famous  Belgian    Paper   at    Last 
Disclosed. 

Ever  since  the  invasion  of  Belgium  the 
Belgian  press  behaved  admirably.  Our  col- 
leagues refused  energetically  to  submit  to 
German  censorship  and  suspended,  purely  and 
simply,  the  publication  of  their  papers.  Ever 
since  that  time  the  enemy's  government,  to 
propagate  its  false  news,  has  had  to  create 
newspapers  of  its  own,  which  were  always 
newspapers  without  readers. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  the  Belgian  pub- 
lic receive  good  and  correct  news;  there  was 
need  of  a  paper  to  inform  it  of  what  was 
happening  beyond  the  lines  and  to  uphold  its 
courage.  The  project  was  audacious  and  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  for  editors,  proofreaders, 
compositors,  and  delivery  men  risked,  in  case 
of  discovery,  the  penalty  of  execution. 

This  sinister  outlook  did  not  restrain  cer- 
tain patriotic  men  of  Brussels,  who,  after  tak- 
ing all  precautions,  launched  one  fine  day 
La  Libre  Belgique  (Free  Belgium).  This 
valiant  little  paper  from  the  day  of  its  first 
appearance  had  a  considerable  success  among 
the  Belgians,  and  plunged  the  famous  Von 
Bissing  into  the  greatest  rage.  Free  Belgium 
entitled  itself  modestly :  "A  Bulletin  of 
Patriotic  Propaganda,  Regularly  Irregular, 
Submitting  to  Absolutely  No  Censorship." 
The  office  of  the  publishers  was  ironically  an- 
nounced as  at  the  "Kommandantur-Brussels." 
As  for  the  editing,  it  was  said  that  "not  being 
able  to  be  always  in  a  place  of  complete  rest," 
it  was  done  in  a  "cave  moved  about  by  an 
automobile." 

The  German  governor-general  multiplied 
his  orders  to  discover  the  authors  of  Free 
Belgium,  distributed  free  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  He  mobilized,  for  this  end, 
an  army  of  police;  he  offered  a  very  large  re- 
ward to  any  one  who  could  furnish  informa- 
tion of  value  to  his  spies.     It  was  in  vain. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  knew 
no  more  than  Von  Bissing  who  edited  and 
composed  the  courageous  little  paper.  They 
received  it  at  more  or  less  regular  dates ; 
they  passed  it  on  secretly,  as  the  mere  fact 
of  possessing  a  copy  was  considered  a  mis- 
demeanor— and  that  was   all. 

But  what  anxiety  for  the  editors!  Every 
one  feared  that  they  would  soon  be  dis- 
covered ;  for  a  printing  shop  is  nut  so  easily 
hidden  as  a  package  of  needles,  and  when  an 
unusually  long  interval  separated  two  num- 
bers, there  was  great  trembling  for  the  brave 
men  who  laughed  so  obstinately  and  so  wittily 
at  Von  Bissing  and  his   thunderings. 

The  clandestine  publication  of  Free  Bel- 
gium ended  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
The  people  of  Brussels  have  now  learned,  with 
lively  surprise,  that  it  was  in  the  capital  itself 
and  in  a  neighboring  suburb  that  the  composi- 
tion and  printing  of  the  prohibited  paper  were 
done.  The  unpublished  story  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Free  Belgium  was  founded 
has  just  been  revealed  to  us  (says  the  Petii 
Parisien)  by  M.  Eugene  Van  Dorn,  its  prin- 
cipal "author,  or  at  least,  he  who  composed  it, 
printed  it,  and  distributed  it  with  the  aid  of 
several  Belgian  journalists  of  talent,  among 
whom  were  M.  Victor  Jourdain,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Patriote,  who  furnished  the  neces- 
sary funds,  and  M.  Van  de  Kercheve,  who, 
under  the  signature  of  "Fidelis,"  chastised  the 
invaders  with  a  vigorous  and  witty  pen. 

The  title  was  given  by  M.  Victor  Jourdain, 
who  took  charge  of  the  editing.  M.  Van 
Doren  assumed  the  task  of  publishing  and  in- 
dustrial organization.  The  first  number  pub- 
lished the  magnificent  letter  of  Cardinal  Mer- 
cier,  "Patriotism  and  Endurance."  The  copies 
were  put  in  envelopes  by  M.  Van  Doren  with 
the  assistance  of  his  wife  ;  he  delivered  them 
himself  to  representatives  and  senators,  and 
he  carried  packages  of  them  to  the  Jesuits, 
the  Dominicans,  the  Redemptorists,  and  to 
numerous    friendly    houses. 

As  M.  Van  Doren  was  constantly  exposed 
to  danger  he  judged  it  prudent  to  take  cer- 
tain precautions.  He  bought  a  cane,  the  end 
of  wihch  he  hollowed  out  carefully.  It  was 
into  this  hiding  place  that  he  put  the  copie> 
made  by  the  press  on  silk  paper.  All  the 
manuscripts,-  in  fact,  were  recopied  by  him 
on  the  press,  then  destroyed. 

After    the    third    number,    immediately    fol- 
lowing  a  visit   of  the   police  to   the   home   of 
Mme.   Massardo,   wife   of  a  bookseller  of  the 
1     Galeries   Saint-Hubert,  who   served  as  the  in- 
I     termediary  for   the   copy,   the  printer  refused 
.     his  help.     Further,   the  copy  for  this   number 
l     had  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire.     M.  the  Abbi 
Demeer,    to    whom    M.    Van    Doren    intrusted 
the    secret,    obtained    the    consent    of    another 
printer,  M.  Allaer.  on  the  condition  that  when 
,     the  printing  was  done  the  issues  of  Free  Bel- 
I     gittnt  be  delivered  to  M.  Van  Doren  in  a  pub- 
i     lie   street.     All   went  well   this  way.     Friends 
'     and  collaborators  increased  and  the  paper  pro- 
',     duced,  at  each  issue,   a  new   senesation    .    .    . 
I     and    redoubled    the    searches    of   the    German 
'•     police. 

It  was  urgent,  however,  to  take  new  pre- 
cautions.    M.  Van   Doren,   anxious  about  the 


paper  at  his  own  house.  In  consequence  he 
bought  the  necessary  material — in  order  to 
prevent  the  spies  from  following  the  trail  by 
the  easy  identification  of  characters.  And  he 
installed  the  plant  on  the  Avenue  Verte,  at 
Woluwe,  in  an  abandoned  house,  where  he 
could  work  in  all  security  with  the  aid  of 
two  professional  printers,  the  Allaer  brothers. 
Again  Free  Belgium  appeared  without  inter- 
ruption. 

As  its  success  became  greater  and  greater 
it  was  necessary  to  insure  delivery  of  the 
paper  to  the  houses  of  the  subscribers.  The 
cooperation  of  an  ardent  patriot  was  secured. 
He  was  Phillipe  Baucq,  whom  the  Germans 
shot  at  the  same  time  as  Miss  Cavell.  The 
work  was  divided  up  thus :  M.  Van  Doren 
kept  for  himself  the  delivery  of  the  big  pack- 
ages, and  Phillipe  Baucq  effected  the  distribu- 
tion of  single  papers. 

The  devotioon  of  this  man  was  so  splendid 
that  he  alone  distributed  four  or  five  thou- 
sand copies.  He  made  trips  at  night  on  a 
bicycle.  Later,  when  the  bicycyling  was  for- 
bidden, he  went  on  foot.  At  one  time  he 
walked  for  two  days  without  rest. 

Each  new  day  made  necessary  the  most 
minute  precautions.  M.  Van  Doren  decided 
to  print  Free  Belgium,  which,  until  then,  was 
only  set  up  in  his  shop  at  Woluwe.  M.  Vic- 
tor Jourdain  furnished  the  necessary  funds  to 
buy  a  footpower  press,  which  was  installed  at 
Molenbeeck,  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  in  an  out- 
building of  a  factory  belonging  to  M.  Van 
Doren.  From  then  on  the  paper  was  set  up  at 
Woluwe  and   printed  at   Molenbeeck. 

But  the  transportation  of  material  was  not 
always  an  easy  matter.  M.  Van  Doren  had 
to  make  two  little  cases,  which,  when  filled, 
weighed  about  twenty  kilos.  Also  when  he 
got  aboard  a  trolley-car  with  packages  so 
small,  yet  so  heavy,  he  was  always  an  object 
of   curiosity   to   passengers. 

In  the  midst  of  these  inconveniences  there 
arose  at  times  amusing  incidents.  One  day 
especially,  while  M.  Louis  Allaer  was  carrying 
4000  copies  of  Free  Belgium  he  was  obligingly 
aided  by  some  German  soldiers,  who  lifted 
the  box  to  his  shoulder. 

The  success  of  Free  Belgium  progressed 
with  such  rapidity,  to  the  constantly  growing 
anger  of  the  governor-general,  whose  spies 
came  back  empty-handed  day  after  day,  that 
the  printing  shop  had  to  be  enlarged.  A  new 
machine  was  bought  and  carried  piece  by 
piece  to  the  shop  at  Molenbeeck.  There  M. 
Van  Doren  was  surrounded  by  Germans;  it 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  noise  of  the 
motor  from  giving  them  the  alarm.  Remem- 
ber that  there  was  a  reward  of  100,000  francs 
for  him  who  should  discover  the  office  of  the 
forbidden  paper!  M.  Van  Doren  secured  the 
necessary  tools  and  materials,  and  simply 
walled  up  the  press  and  the  motor.  Before 
the  wall  he  placed  some  furniture,  and  he 
entered  his  shop  by  a  little  door  hidden  be- 
hind some  scrap  iron  and  cardboard  boxes. 

When  the  installation  was  done  there  was 
published  the  famous  number  which  showed 
on  the  front  page  the  picture  of  Von  Bissing 
seated  at  his  desk  reading  Free  Belgium. 
Throughout  Belgium  people  literally  tore 
copies  of  this  issue  from  each  other's  hands. 

Soon  after,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Belgian 
national  holiday,  Free  Belgium  summoned  the 
people  of  Brussels  to  meet  at  Sainte-Gudule. 
It  was  the  most  beautiful  manifestation  of 
patriotism  that  can  be  imagined.  Those  pres- 
ent thundered  out  the  "Brabanconne,"  then, 
carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm,  all  followed 
with  "Toward  the  Future." 

The  German  spies  were  on  the  trail;  the 
plant  had  to  be  broken  up  in  great  haste  ;  the 
material  was  carried  to  the  house  of  a  friend 
of  Baucq,  on  the  Rue  d'Alon,  at  Brussels. 
These  tribulations  did  not  discourage  M.  Van 
Doren.  The  book  "J'Accuse"  had  just  ap- 
peared in  Switzerland ;  he  decided  to  publish 
it  in  installments  in  Free  Belgium.  Publica- 
tion began  in  No.  50  of  the  paper.  Twenty 
thousand    copies    had    to    be    printed. 

The  danger  became  pressing.  Searches 
were  made  without  end  and  arrest  followed 
arrest.  Not  at  all  worried,  M.  Van  Doren 
published  a  new  number  with  a  dedication  in 
caricature,  representing  Von  Bissing  bowed 
down  under  the  weight  of  a  stack  of  search 
warrants  against  Free  Belgium.  Then  he 
launched  an  illustrated  paper  entitled  La 
Cravache  (The  Whip),  printing  10,000  copies, 
which  were  distributed  free. 

The  catastrophe  happened.  Discovered,  M. 
Van  Doren  had  time  to  take  flight  and  found 
refuge  with  relatives,  later  with  friends,  at 
Brussels,  where  he  stayed  for  several  months, 
laughing  at  the  searches  of  the  police.  But 
Free  Belgium  did  not  discontinue  its  irregu- 
lar appearances,  thanks  to  the  devotion  of 
several  patriotic  Belgians.  This  one  and  that 
one  might  be  arrested,  or  sentenced,  but  some 
one  would  pick  up  the  interrupted  work. 
Among  them  were  merchants,  printers,  bank- 
ers, priests,  lawyers,  politicians.  Never  could 
the  Germans  get  hold  of  Free  Belgium,  in 
spite  of  the  years  of  forced  labor  that  they 
inflicted   upon   its   successive  collaborators. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Return. 
"Golden  through  the  golden  morning, 

Who  is  this  that  comes, 
With    the  pride  of  banners  lifted, 

With    the    roll    of    drums? 

"With  the  self-same  triumph  shining 

In    the    ardent   glance, 
That    divine,    bright    fate    defiance 

That    you    bore    to    France. 

"You!     But  o'er  your  grave  in  Flanders 

Blow    the   winter  gales; 
Still    for   sorrow   of  your  going 

All    life's    laughter    fails. 

"Borne  on  flutes  of  dawn  the  answer: 
'O'er  the    foam's   white  track,  . 

God's  work  done,  so  to  our  homeland 
Comes    her    hosting    back. 

"  'Come  the  dead  men  with   the  live  men 

From   the    marshes    far, 
From  the  mounds  in  no  man's  valley, 

Lit   by    cross    nor    star. 

"  'Come  to  blend  with  hers  the  essence 
Of    their    strength    and    pride, 

All    the    radiance    of    the    dreaming 
For    whose    truth    they    died.' 

"So  the  dead  men  with  the  live  men 

Pass    an    hosting    fair, 
And  the  stone  is   rolled   forever 

From    the    soul's    despair." 
-Eleanor   Rogers    Cox,    in    Century    Magazine. 


The    Bank    of    Commerce    of    Canada    has 
more  than  100  women  in  its  employ. 


The  Kneisel  Quartet. 
Happy  the   man  who  with  steadfast  devotion 

Walks    through    the    turmoil    where    passions    are 
rife, 
Feeding  one   flame  of  enduring  emotion, 
Eearing  unshattered  the  urn   of  his  life. 

Bright,  o'er  the  bay  the  gay  sailboats  are  dancing. 

Cutting  like  birds  through    waters  of  youth; 
Bold   to    the   fair  come  the  paladins  prancing, 

Sidling   and   eyeing  the  prizes  of  Truth. 

Ah,   in  the  press,  in  the  clash  of  the  onset, 

How  many  strong  riders  and  sailors  are  thrown! 

The  gala  of  morning  is  past,  and  at  sunset 

With    wrecks    of    bright    talent    life's    ocean    is 
strown. 

Few — the  unswerving,  the  slaves  of  endeavor — 
Beat  homeward  in  trim,  gallop  in  to  our  cheers; 

The  prizes   they  win  are  our   prizes   forever, 

Though  earned  with  their  labor  and  bought  with 
their    tears. 

Then    welcome   the   mind    that    through    sheer    con- 
centration 

Imprisons  the  world  in  a  gem  or  a  strain — 
Throws  open  our  soul  to  the  rays  of  creation 

And  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  life's  morning  again. 

O  servants  of  Art,  'tis  a  hard  road  ye  follow; 

Here  poets  and  thinkers  and  mystics  have  trod: 
Rough,  upward,  and  steep  are  the  paths  of  Apollo, 

But  round  them  shines  ever  the  light  of  the  god. 

Then  chant  we  a  hymn  for  these  sons  of  the  lyre, 

How  humble  soever  the  pa;an  we  raise; 
Our  wreath  must  be  laid  by  the  altar  whose  fire 
Has    waked     us     to    gratitude,     friendship,     and 
praise. 
— From  "Songs  and  Poems,"  by  Charles  Jay  Chap- 
man.     Published   by    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 


A  Consecration. 
Not   of   the   princes    and    prelates   with    periwigged 

charioteers 
Riding  triumphantly  laureled  to  lap  the  fat  of  the 

years, — 
Rather  the  scorned— the  rejected — the  men  hemmed 

in  with  the  spears; 
The  men  of  the  tattered  battalion  which  fights  till 

it  dies, 
Dazed  with  the  dust  of  the  battle,  the  din  and  the 

cries, 
The    men    with    the    broken    heads    and    the    blood 

running    into    their    eyes. 

Not    the    be-medaled    Commander,    beloved    of    the 

throne, 
Riding  cock-horse    to    parade    when   the  bugles   are 

blown, 
But  the  lads  who  carried   the  koppie  and   can  not 

be  known. 
Not    for    the    ruler    of    men,    but    the    ranker,    the 

tramp   of  the   road, 
The  slave  with  the  sack  on   his  shoulders  pricked 

on   with   the   goad, 
The  man  with  too  weighty  a  burden,  too  weary  a 

load. 
The   sailor,    the  stoker  of  steamers,   the  man  with 

the    clout, 
The  chantyman  bent  at  the  halliards  putting  a  tune 

to  the  shout, 
The  drowsy  man  at  the  wheel  and  the  tired  look- 
out. 
Others  may  sing  of  the  wine  ami   the  wealth   and 

the    mirth, 
The     portly     presence     of     potentates     goodly     in 

girth  ;— 
Mine  be  the  dirt  and  the  dross,  the  dust  and  scum 

of  the  earth! 
Theirs  be  the  music,  the  color,  the  glory,  the  gold; 
Mine  be  a  handful  of  ashes,  a  mouthful  of  mould. 
OE   the  maimed,   of  the  halt   and   the  blind   in   the 

rain  and  the  cold — 
Of  these  shall  my  songs  be  fashioned,  my  talcs  hi; 

told.  Amen. 

— John  Masefield. 


One  of  the  most  vital  and  difficult  tasks 
the  United  States  surgeon-general's  office  un- 
dertook during  the  recent  war  was  the  estab- 
lishment in  America  of  a  surgical  instrument 
industry.  The  makers  of  ordinary  needles 
could  not  make  surgical  needles.  By  adopting 
six  standard  sizes  and  shapes  and  placing  con- 
tracts  for    ten    million   needles   with   the   big 
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sewing  machine  companies,  the  army  was 
equipped  as  early  as  these  were  needed. 
Tested  at  the  bureau  of  standards,  they  were 
found  to  be  superior  to  the  best  German 
needles,  and  America  is  now  independent  of 
Germany.  Manufacturers  of  knives  were  in- 
duced by  big  contracts  to  undertake  the  manu- 
facture of  surgical  knives.  Here,  too,  the 
German  product  was  improved  upon.  For 
artery  forceps  recourse  was  had  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  scissors  ;  now  America  makes  afl 
it  needs.  So,  with  many  other  kinds  of 
surgical  appliances  and  instruments,  until 
America  in  every  respect  became  independent, 
now  and  for  all  time,  of  Germany  or  any 
other  country. 


The  German  army  authorities  boast  that 
they  are  carefully  tending  the  graves  of  433,- 
033  enemy  soldiers  who  are  buried  in  German 
and  occupied  territory.  These  enemy  graves 
are  divided  as  follows,  according  to  na- 
tionality: Russian,  292,533;  French,  90,611; 
Roumanian,  27,691;  British,  13,812;  Belgian, 
4190;    Italian,    3024,   and   Serbian,    1172. 
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The 

Secret  City 

By  HUGH  WALPOLE 

1  (reached  with  color,  and  passion,  and  drama. 
a  work  of  art  which  mingles  the  elements  of 
Wilkie  Collins  and  of  "The  Golden  Bowl,"  here 
is  the  most  penetrating  picture  yet  given  of  the 
soul  which  bore  the  world's  menace  today — 
Bolshevism- 


$1.60  net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 
A  Little  Gray  Home  in  France 

This  is  a  record  of  four  years'  relief  work 
in  France.  It  was  work  of  a  substantial 
kind  of  many  different  kinds.  Mrs.  Gibbons 
kept  open-  house  for  soldiers  and  she  inter- 
ested herself  beneficently  in  the  new-born 
babies  of  France,  and  now  she  tells  us  all 
about  it,  just  exactly  what  she  did  and  how 
grateful  every'  one  was.  We  may  wish  that 
Mrs.  Gibbons  did  not  write  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suggest  self-advertisement,  and  we  may 
remind  ourselves  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
other  women  who  did  as  much  and  more  and 
who  are  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Recording  Angel.  None  the  less 
the  work  was  a  good  one  and  it  is  well  de- 
scribed . 

A  Little  Gray  Home  is  France.  By  Helen 
Davenport  Gibbons.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company;    $1.50. 

Charlotte  Bronte. 
This  book  has  been  prepared  by  the  Bronte 
Society  as  a  centenary  memorial  to  Charlotte 
"Bronte.  It  is  composed  of  essays  by  more  or 
less  distinguished  authors  on  the  various 
phases  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  Brontes. 
There  is  an  essay  by  G.  K.  Chesterton  on 
"Charlotte  Bronte  as  a  Romantic"  :  an  essay 
by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  declaring  that  the 
key  to  the  power  of  Charlotte  Bronte  is  her 
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imagination  ;  and  an  essay  by  Edmond  Gosse, 
maintaining  that  Charlotte  Bronte's  gift  "lay 
in  the  unconscious  courage  with  which  she 
broke  up  the  stereotyped  complacency  of  the 
age."  There  is  a  chapter  by  Arthur  Benson. 
who  states  that  the  message  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  is  the  high  equality  of  love  :  a  chapter 
by  Richard  Garnett.  who  holds  that  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
is  her  absolute  truthfulness:  and  a  chapter  by 
Professor  C.  E.  Vaughan.  in  which  Charlotte 
and  Emily  Bronte  are  compared  and  con- 
trasted. 

The  book  is  primarily  interesting  in  that 
it  presents  the  Brontes  from  many  points  of 
view  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  should  appeal  to 
all  lovers  of  "Jane  Eyre"  and  "Wuthering 
Heights." 

Charlotte  Bkoxte.  Edited  by  Duller  Wood. 
F.  R.  S.  L.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
S4   net. 

Am  alia. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  story  of  the  Ar- 
gentine should  be  more  welcome  in  Germany 
and  Russia  than  in  America.  Such  has  been 
the  experience  of  Jose  Marmol's  novel. 
"Amalia,"  which  was  translated  into  German 
and  Russian  many  years  ago  and  which  now 
for  the  first  time  is  given  to  English  readers. 

It  is  a  story  of  the  dictatorship  of  Rosas 
and  of  the  efforts  to  overthrow  him  that  were 
made  by  a  small  group  of  Argentine  patriots 
whose  real  enemy  was  their  own  character 
rather  than  the  forces  of  the  dictator.  They 
are  incapable  of  cooperation,  of  energy,  and 
of  vision.  With  the  army  of  Lavalle  under 
the  walls  of  Buenos  Aires  and  needing  only 
the  aid  of  a  rising  within  the  city,  they  are  un- 
certain, feeble,  and  vacillating.  Bello.  the 
best  of  the  lot,  says  to  his  comrade.  'We 
have  neither  religion,  virtue,  nor  knowledge: 
and  we  have  nothing  of  civilization  but  its 
vices.*' 

The  author  gives  us  a  detailed  and  vivid 
picture  of  life  in  the  Argentine  during  the 
days  of  the  Rosas  tyranny  and  the  struggle 
between  the  Unitarians  and  the  Federalists. 
It  was  a  veritable  reign  of  terror  inaugurated 
by  Rosas  to  sustain  a  power  that  might  have 
been  broken  at  any  moment  by  a  single  act 
of  resolution  and  courage.  But  the  author 
weaves  romance  with  history,  and  with  a 
singular  success.  Amalia  herself  is  a  fine 
type  of  the  woman  patriot,  and  there  is  Marin 
Josefa,  cunning  agent  of  the  terror,  and 
Rosas*  daughter,  Manuela.  The  stage  is  well 
stocked  and  all  the  characters  have  vitality 
and  definition.  After  reading  the  story  we 
feel  that  we  have  been  afforded  something 
more  than  a  casual  glance  at  a  vital  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Argentine, 

Amalia.  By  Jose  Marnol.  Translated  by  Mary 
J.   Serrano.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $-■ 


South  America. 

Contenting  ourselves  with  the  nebulous 
beneficences  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  are 
probably  less  interested  in  South  America 
than  in  any  other  part  of  civilization.  There 
is  even  a  certain  antipathy  produced  by  close 
contact  with  races  that  have  few  of  our  char- 
acteristics and  that  cling  conservatively  to 
the  methods  and  the  apathies  of  the  old 
world. 

This  is  the  situation  that  Mr.  Clayton 
Sedgwick  Cooper  sets  forth  to  mollify  by  one 
of  the  most  penetrative  and  sympathetic  books 
that  we  have  seen.  South  America,  he  tells 
us.  will  always  preserve  her  affinities  with  the 
United  States.  France,  and  Great  Britain  so 
long  as  they  remain  world  powers.  Germany 
has  followed  her  usual  methods,  and  although 
a   certain   surface   success   has   followed   them 


it  has  been  grudgingly  accorded.  South 
America  resents  the  brutality  and  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  German,  and  even  the  progress 
that  he  has  made  would  be  undone  if  his 
competitors  would  but  modify  their  own  ways. 
And  then  of  course  we  find  the  usual  well- 
founded  complaint  of  the  insistence  upon 
American  business  methods,  of  the  refusal  to 
meet  the  prejudices  and  traditions  of  the  cus- 
tomer, of  an  unwillingness  to  give  reasonable 
credit,  and  of  the  brusqueness  that  is  fatal  to 
mutual  confidence.  American  merchants  have 
certainly  not  distinguished  themselves  in  their 
dealings  with  South  America. 

But  Mr.  Cooper  covers  a  field  much  wider 
than  that  of  commerce.  He  shows  us  some- 
thing of  the  domestic,  social,  and  political  life 
of  South  America,  and  he  does  this  from  an 
attitude  of  frank  appreciation  rather  than 
from  the  attitude  of  condescension  and  of 
amusement  that  so  many  travelers  suppose  to 
be  becoming.  The  result  is  a  book  eminently 
suited  to  general  reading  as  well  as  being 
a  mine  of  information  for  those  in  search  of 
special  knowledge.  There  are  many  good  il- 
lustrations. 

Understanding  South  America.  By  Clayton 
Sedgwick  Cooper.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;    $2. 

American  Charities. 
Warner's  "American  Charities"  is  so  well 
known  that  nothing  is  now  needed  in  the 
way  either  of  praise  or  criticism.  Originally 
published  in  1894.  it  became  at  once  a  stand- 
ard and  a  classic  In  1908  a  revision  was 
made  by  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge,  and 
now  after  another  ten  years  we  have  a  fur- 
ther revision  by  the  same  competent  hand, 
with  the  addition  of  much  new  illustrative 
material,  a  new  index  and  a  bibliography. 
The  work  contains  four  parts,  treating  re- 
spectively of  the  History  of  Poverty,  a  defini- 
tion of  the  Dependent  Classes,  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Financing  of  Charities,  and  Spe- 
cial  Problems  of  Organization. 

American  Charities.  By  Amos  G.  Warner. 
Third  Edition  revised  by  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge, 
Ph.  D.  With  a  biographical  preface  by  George 
Elliott  Howard.  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company;   $2.50. 


Good  Sports. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  gives  us  nine  short 
stories  of  "good  sports."  To  hg  a  good  sport 
is  to  have  grit,  and  here  we  have  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grits  as  displayed  by  many 
different  kinds  of  people.  They  are  whole- 
some stories  because  the  author  has  a  whole- 
some idea  of  courage  and  she  sets  it  forth 
ingeniously    and   with    much    literary    skill. 

Good  Sports.  By  Olive  Higgins  Prouty.  New 
York:    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
An  interesting  impression  of  Lenine  is 
given  by  the  Princess  Catherine  Radziwill  in 
her  book.  "The  Firebrand  of  Bolshevism" 
( Small,  Maynard  &  Co.).  "When  Lenine 
passed  through  Sweden  on  his  way  to 
Russia."'  write?  Princess  Radziwill.  "I  hap- 
pened to  meet  him  at  the  home  of  a  Russian 
who  had  made  his  home  in  Stockholm  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  .  .  .  During  the 
conversation  some  one  ventured  the  remark 
that  one  could  not  really  consider  the  Ger- 
mans civilized  beings  in  view  of  the  havoc 
and  destruction  of  which  they  had  been  guilty. 
As  a  proof  the  gentleman  mentioned  the  de- 
struction of  Rheims  Cathedral.  Lenine 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment  and  then  replied 
with  an  accent  which  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
forget :  "Rheims  Cathedral  was  but  a  monu- 
ment of  the  times  when  the  poor  were  op- 
pressed by  the  rich,   and  when  we  look  upon 
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it  from  that  point  of  view  the  Germans  were 
quite   right   to   shell   and   destroy   it.'  " 

Edgar  Rice  Burroughs,  author  of  the  "Tar- 
zan"  stories,  has  succumbed  to  the  charm  of 
California.  He  expects  to  make  his  home 
here  in  the  beautiful  estate  he  has  bought  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley,  which  he  has  named 
"Tarzana."  after  his  popular  hero. 

The  vivid  picture  of  courtly  Southern 
plantation  life  "befo*  de  wan"  that  Colonel 
Watterson  gives  in  his  autobiography,  now 
being  published  in  magazine  form,  recalls  his 
famous  compilation  of  stories  and  sketches, 
"Oddities  in  Southern  Life  and  Character." 
This  book,  becoming  even  more  valuable  with 
age,  preserves  to  a  nicety  the  very  flavor  of 
those  old  Southern  days.  It  is  published  by 
the  Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 

Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Barton 
Maurice,  who  has  come  to  the  United  States 
to  lecture  on  "How  the  War  Was  Won." 
has  written  a  book  recounting  the  events  of 
"Forty  Days  in  1914,"  which  the.  George  H. 
Doran  Company  will  publish  this  spring.  Gen- 
eral Maurice  was  chief  director  of  military 
operations  of  the  British  War  Office  from 
1915  to  1918. 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  French  has  written, 
in  the  form  of  memoirs,  the  history  of  the 
campaign  of  1914.  An  introduction  by  Mar- 
shal Foch  will  make  the  work  indeed  an 
Allied  production.  It  will  be  published  in 
May  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  under 
the    simple   title    "1914." 


The  world  at  peace  is  not  expected  to 
smoke  nearly  so  many  cigarettes  as  the 
world  at  war,  and  American  tobacco  growers 
have  been  warned  by  the  government  that  it 
will  not  be  wise  to  continue  output  of  leaf 
on  the  scale  of  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Xot  only  are  fewer  cigarettes  smoked,  but  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  may  bring  under  culti- 
vation again  large  areas  that  normally  pro- 
duce the  great  bulk  of  the  Turkish  tobacco. 
but  which  have  not  been  producing  crops  since 
the  second  year  of  the  war.  The  quantity  of 
leaf  tobacco  annually  consumed  in  domestic 
manufacture  during  the  last  three  years 
shows  an  increase  of  about  100.000.000 
pounds  over  the  preceding  period,  due  largely 
to  a  decided  progressive  increase  in  the  man- 
ufacture  of  cigarettes. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Man  Who  Couldn't  Sleep. 
In  his  latest  volume  Mr.  Arthur  Stringer 
has  given  us  a  series  of  adventures  loosely 
strung  together  in  the  form  of  a  novel. 
Witter  Kerfoot,  a  successful  author,  finds 
himself  with  the  double  affliction  of  a  failure 
of  his  literary  material  and  of  insomnia. 
Moreover, .  the  woman  to  whom  he  is  en- 
gaged has  temporarily  shelved  him,  so  to 
speak,  until  he  shall  do  something  really  big 
— quite  a  formidable  demand  upon  weak  hu- 
man nature.  Under  these  circumstances  Ker- 
foot spends  his  wakeful  nights  in  roaming 
about  the  streets  of  New  York  and  collecting 
adventures  as  a  lamp  attracts  moths.  We  all 
know  the  style  of  Mr.  Stringer's  adventures. 
They  have  to  do  with  the  unusual  criminal, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  if  the  average 
citizen  could  do  the  things  that  Kerfoot  does 
and  "get  away  with  it."  But  then  the  average 
citizen  would  be  afraid  to  try.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  everything  comes  out  well  for  the 
hero  in  the  last  chapter,  which  is  always 
a  sort  of  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  hands  of 
the   novelist   who   knows   his   duty. 

The  Man  Who  Couldn't  Sleep.  By  Arthur 
Stringer.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merriil  Com- 
pany.  

Voltaire  In  His  Letters. 

The  correspondence  of  a  man  inevitably 
must  contain  an  index  to  his  character.  In 
addition  it  may  include  information  of  auto- 
biographical value  and  of  historical  interest. 
When  it  is  enriched  by  all  three  of  these 
qualities,  and  is  couched  in  a  vigorous  yet 
charming  literary  style,  it  becomes  worthy, 
not  only  of  preservation,  but  of  the  attention 
of  all  lovers  of  good  literature.  Such  are 
the  letters  of  Voltaire.  In  the  English  edition 
by  S.  G.  Tallentyre  the  translator  has  under- 
taken to  collect  those  letters  which  best  re- 
veal the  life  and  character  of  their  author. 
Mr.  Tallentyre  has  prefaced  his  work  with  an 
introduction  containing  a  brief  biography  of 
Voltaire,  and  explaining  the  importance  of  his 
correspondence;  and  he  has  preceded  each 
letter  by  a  foreword  containing  all  informa- 
tion requisite  for  its  complete  understanding. 

Even  though  the  mordant  edge  of  Vol- 
taire's wit  must  necessarily  be  dulled  in  trans- 
lation, we  can  recognize  in  many  of  his  let- 
ters that  trenchant  humor  which  so  thoroughly 
permeates  the  romances  of  "Zadig"  and  "Can- 
dide."  In  the  limpid  simplicity  of  his  ap- 
parently innocent  style  we  can  detect  many 
a  hidden  dagger ;  and  we  realize  that  we  are 
in  contact  not  only  with  a  master  satirist, 
but  with  a  man  of  surpassingly  brilliant  in- 
tellect. The  letters  of  Voltaire  contain 
humor,  philosophy,  keen  wisdom,  and  clever 
comment  in  abundance.  We  see  the  cele- 
brated Frenchman  as  a  boy  in  love,  as  the 
consoler  of  a  friend  in  affliction,  as  the  advo- 
cate of  a  free  press,  as  the  companion  and 
poetical  tutor  of  Frederick  the  Great,  as  a  phi- 
losopher reflecting  upon  God  and  innate  ideas 
of  morality,  as  a  literary  critic  commenting 
upon  Corneille.  Racine,  Boileau,  Rousseau, 
and  Shakespeare,  as*  a  scoffer  mocking  with 
his  withering  irony  the  merits  of  "the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds,"  as  the  stanch  and  un- 
alterable champion  of  the  victims  of  preju- 
dice   and    persecution,    and    as    the  .friend    of 


humanity  and  the  foe  of  tyranny  and  in- 
justice. The  total  impression  we  get  of  Vol- 
taire is  that  of  a  man  with  an  extraordinary 
perception  into  the  truth  of  things,  an  ex- 
traordinary strength  and  lucidity  of  intellect, 
an  unusual  courage  and  firmness  in  adhering 
to  an  idea,  tempered  by  a  superabundance  of 
wit  and  a  habit  of  not  regarding  the  world 
too  seriously — a  man  whose  character  is  per- 
haps weakened  by  cynicism  and  by  human 
sympathies  not  always  of  the  strongest,  yet 
who  is  capable  of  true  and  disinterested 
friendship,  of  steadfast  and  noble  ideals,  and 
of  unflinching  sen-ice   in   the   cause   of  truth. 


Voltaire  in  His  Letters. 
Tallentyre.  New  York:  G. 
$3.50    net. 


Translated   by   S.   G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons; 


The  Song  of  Three  Friends. 

The  interest  of  a  thrilling  tale  of  adven- 
ture and  the  beauty  and  lyrical-  appeal  of 
poetry  are  delightfully  combined  in  John  G. 
Neihardt's  "The  Song  of  Three  Friends." 
Like  "The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass,"  which  ap- 
peared several  j'ears  ago,  this  poem  deals  with 
life  a  century  ago  in  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
country;  and  it  is  designed  to  be  one  in  a 
cycle  of  -poems  forming  a  great  American 
epic.  It  tells  an  heroic  story  of  life  in  the 
wilderness,  such  as  might  be  the  theme  of  a 
popular  motion  picture,  or  of  a  "dime  novel" 
fascinating  to  the  young ;  but  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  such  as  to  raise  the  narra- 
tive to  the  class  of  literature,  and  literature 
of  a  high  order. 

The  story,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows : 
Three  close  friends  join  a  party  of  adven- 
turers on  a  fur-hunting  expedition  ;  two  of  the 
friends  quarrel  over  an  Indian  maiden  ;  they 
decide  to  patch  up  the  quarrel  by  allowing 
one  of  the  men  to  shoot  a  whisky  cup  from 
the  head  of  the  other;  the  result  is  that  by 
accident  the  man,  instead  of  the  cup,  is  shot; 
one  of  the  survivors,  to  avenge  the  slain, 
forces  the  slayer  to  travel  alone  into  the 
wilderness;  the  avenger  at  length  repents, 
but  finds  his  old-time  friend  has  perished. 

This  melodramatic  story  is  rescued  from 
mediocrity  by  its  poetic  charm  and  by  the 
author's  power  of  simple,  straightforward  nar- 
ration, and  of  vivid,  forceful  description. 
Mr.  Neihardt  possesses  in  marked  degree  the 
qualities  of  the  artist  in  being  able  always  to 
produce  the  desired  effect,  whether  of  terror, 
despair,  or  wistful  beauty;  and  he  is  gifted 
with  the  attributes  of  the  popular  story  writer 
in  being  capable  of  arousing  interest  and 
maintaining  it  at  high-water  mark  until  he 
has  had  his  say.  His  work  is  perhaps  marred 
by  a  tendency  to  monotony,  a  monotony  pre- 
vented from  becoming  unbearable  only  by  the 
author's  deftness  in  employing  one  of  the  most 
unvarying  of  verse  forms ;  yet  the  poem  as 
a  whole  is  such  that,  whether  one  be  a  lover 
of  fiction  or  of  poetry,  of  literature  as  such 
or  of  stories  for  their  own  sake,  he  will  find 
in  it  much  to  interest  and  delight  him. 

The  Song  of  Three  Friends.  By  John  G.  Nei- 
hardt.      New     York:     The     Macmillan     Company; 


New  Books  Received. 


The   Valley  of  Vision.     By  Henry   Van  Dyke. 
New    York:    Charles   Scribner's    Sons;    §1.50. 
A  book  of  romance  and  some  half-told  tales. 

Songs    and     Poems.       By    John    Jay     Chapman. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Man  Who  Couldn't  Sleep.  By  Arthur 
Stringer.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company; 
$1.75. 

A    novel. 

Adolescence.  By  Stephen  Paget.  New  York: 
E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 

A  little  book  of  advice. 

The      Whole      Truth      About     Alcohol.       By 


)UR   VERY    GOOD     HEALTH 


George    Elliot    Flint.      New    York:    The    Macmillan 
Company;    $1.50. 
A    general    survey. 

Martin     Schuler.        By     Romer     Wilson.       New 
York:    Henry   Holt    &   Co.;    $1.50. 
A    novel. 

Modern  Man  and  His  Forerunners.  By  H.  G. 
F.  Spurrell,  M.  A.,  D.  D.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

A  study  of  the  human  species,  living  and  ex- 
tinct. 

Fighters    for    Peace.       By    Mary'    R.    Parkman. 
New   York:    The   Century   Company;    $1.50. 
Biographies  of  twelve  soldiers  and  statesmen. 

Fairy    Tales    and    Poems    in    Prose.      By    Oscar 
Wilde.      New   York:    Boni   &  Liveright,   Inc. 
Issued    in    the    Modern    Library. 

The  Wild  S\vans  at  Coole.     By  W.  B.   Yeats. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Good    Sports.      By    Olive    Higgins   Prouty.      New 
York:    Frederick  A.    Stokes    Company;   $1.-10. 
A    novel. 

Spiritualism.  By  J.  Arthur  Hill.  New.  York: 
George  H.    Doran   Company;   $2. 

Its  history,   phenomena,   and   doctrine. 

The  War  Diary  of  a  Diplomat.     By  Lee  Meri- 
wether.     New  York:    Dodd,    Mead  &   Co.;    $2. 
A  page  of  diplomatic  history. 

Why  Joan?      By  Eleanor  Mercein   Kelly.      New 
York:   The  Century  Company;    $1.50. 
A    novel. 

The    Man    of    Kerioth.      By    Robert    Norwood. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25. 
A  drama  of  Christ. 

When  the  Boys  Come  Home.  By  Lieutenant 
Harold  Hersey.  New  York:  Britton  Publishing 
Company;    $1.25.    . 

Some    reflections   on   the   future. 

A  Little  Gray  Home  in  France.  By  Helen 
Davenport  Gibbons.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company;    $1.50. 

Some    war    experiences. 

Lady  Larkspur.     By  Meredith  Nicholson.     New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1. 
A    story. 

Letters  from  a  Prairie  Garden.  By  Edna 
Worthley  Underwood.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones 
Company;    $1.50. 

Letters   to   a   friend. 

Escape    and    Fantasy.       By    George    Rostrevor. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company;  $1. 
A   volume   of  verse. 

Bits  of  Background.     By  Emma  Beatrice  Brun- 
ner.     New  York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf;  $1. 
Four  one-act  plays. 

Letters  of  Harvey  James  Smith.  Boston: 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company;   $2. 

With  an  introduction  by  Juliet  Wilbor  Tomp- 
kins. 

.The  American-  Year  Book,  1918.  New  York: 
D.   Appleton  &  Co.;   $3.50. 

A  record  of  events  and  progress. 


KEEN  ON  NEWS. 


Cicero  and  Oesar  have  their  place  in  jour- 
nalism as  well  as  in  the  preparatory  school 
curriculum.  So  far  as  history  shows,  the 
former  was  the  first  critic  of  journalism. 
When  Cicero  left  Rome  to  act  as  governor  of 
Cillius  his  friend,  Cselius.  promised  "to  write 
a  full  and  careful  account  of  all  that  went 
on  in  the  city."  The  latter,  however,  hired  a 
professional  journalist  to  do  the  work,  but 
later  wrote:  "If  this  news  is  not  what  you 
want,  let  me  know,  for  I  don't  want  to  spend 
my   money   only   to   bore  you." 

It  was  not  what  Cicero  wanted,  for  in  a 
letter  to  Qelius  he  said :  "Do  you  suppose 
that  I  meant  you  to  send  an  account  of  gladia- 
torial matches  (sporting  news),  reports  of 
adjournment  of  trials  (court  news),  and  such 
things  as  when  I  am  at  Rome  nobody  ven- 
tures to  tell  me"  (sensational  or  yellow 
news).  Cicero  did  not  care  to  read .  "the 
daily  occurrences  in  the  affairs  of  state,  un- 
less there  is  something  specially  affecting  my- 
self." What  he  desired  from  the  pen  of  his 
friend  was  "a  view  of  the  ground  plan  of  the 
republic"   (political  news). 

Caius  Julius  Cxsar  knew  the  value  of  pub- 
licity. As  far  back  as  when  he  was  consul 
(60  B.  C. )  he  ordered  the  publication  of 
Senate  acts  and  discussions.  These  "Acta 
Senatus"  were  published  on  a  whitened 
wooden  board  called  "Album,"  the  neuter  of 
"Albus,"  which  means  white.  In  imperial 
days,  at  least  as  early  as  29  A.  D.,  there  was 
an  official  publisher,  "Curator  Actorum." 
This  news  corresponded  to  what  we  get  in 
our  Congressional  Record,  and  contained — as 
our  Record  once  did — the  interruptions  and 
the  applause.  In  60  B.  C,  Qesar  also  or- 
dered published  "in  albo"  the  private  news  of 
general  interest,  "Acta  Diurna  Populi  Ro- 
mani." 

The  bulletin  boards  of  the  modern  news- 
papers had  their  precursors  in  these  white 
tablets  ordered  to  be  displayed  publicly  by 
Oesar.  In  New  York  there  are  men  who 
haunt  the  bulletin  boards  of  the  metropolitan 
dailies,  jot  down  the  news  displayed  thereon, 
and  later  telegraph  the  items  to  the  dailies 
in  small  cities  which  do  not  support  so  ex- 
tensive a  news  service  as  that  furnished  by 
the  United  or  the  Associated  Press.  So  in 
Rome,  the  writers  of  news  letters  or  circulars 
copied  the  news  published  "in  albo"  and  sent 
the  most  important  items  to  his  subscriber  out 
of  the  city.  Scandal  was  featured  in  "Acto 
Diurna,"  and  society  news,  in  modern  fash- 
ion, was  furnished  by  families  concerned. — 
The  Quill. 
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'GOING  UP.' 


Aeroplanes  have  for  some  time  been 
figuring  in  musical  comedy,  but  this  is  the 
first  piece  of  the  kind  given  over  wholly  to 
aeroplaning.  "Going  Up"  is  founded  on  a 
comedy  called  "The  Aviator,"  and  exploits  the 
comical  perplexities  and  complications  that 
attend  a  fake  aviator.  The  book,  which  is  by 
Otto  Harbach,  is  extra  good,  there  being  real 
novelty  in  Act  II,  and  the  story  is  excitingly 
worked  out.  Louis  A.  Hirsch,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  music,  has  contrived  a  multi- 
plicity of  lively,  melodious  numbers  which 
attune  themselves  gayly  to  the  main  theme 
and  there  are  a  number  of  extra  attractive 
dances  included. 

In  the  play  every  one  is  daffy  about  avia- 
tion and  the  fake  aviator,  the  author  intro- 
ducing a  touch  of  cynicism  by  having  them 
take  the  real  aviator  much  more  calmly. 
This  part  is  played  by  Bobby  Watson,  a  most 
engaging  youth  of  buoyant  temperament  who 
knows  how  to  do  excellent  fooling.  Bobby — 
Bobby  both  in  and  out  of  the  play — is  on 
the  carpet  most  of  the  time,  after  bis  first 
entrance,  except  when  he  is  supposed  to  be 
up  in  the  air.  Even  then  we  are  afforded 
a  view  of  the  aeroplane  pitching  through  the 
clouds,  and,  most  interesting  of  all,  see  him 
in  Act  II  receiving  his  first  lesson  as  an 
aviator.  This  was  given  by  the  leading 
mechanician  of  the  Aero  Club,  played  excel- 
lently well  by  our  old  friend  Arthur  Cunning- 
ham, whose  big,  familiar  Irish  voice  is 
having  a  rest  in  this  engagement,  since  he 
only  sings  once,  and  then  not  as  a  soloist. 
There  are  lots  of  other  men  in  the  cast, 
others  calling  for  special  mention  being  Ray- 
mond Ellis,  who  is  clever  and  agreeable  in 
his  depiction  of  a  handsome  French  aviator, 
and  James  H.  Manning  as  the  manager  of 
the  Gordon  Inn,  who  shows  mastery  of  the 
situation  during  the  reading  of  a  number  of 
exciting  telegrams  concerning  the  spectacular 
progress  of  the  aeroplane. 

Of  the  ladies,  Mary  Lane  fills  the  leading 
role,  that  of  an  aspiring  young  belle  whose 
hand  is  to  be  bestowed  on  the  prize  aviator. 
Miss  Lane  has  a  pretty  voice,  a  sufficiently 
attractive  appearance,  and  is  one  of  the 
calmly  dependable  kind.  Fetching  little  Bettie 
Parker  plays  a  Dotty  Dimple  coquette  to  the 
manner  born  and  both  young  ladies  are  ac- 
complished and  graceful  dancers.  Also  they 
are  effective  dressers,  their  dazzlingly  pretty 
costumes  affording  extreme  gratification  to 
the  normal  female  taste. 

The  chorus  girls,  too,  of  whom  there  are 
some  two  dozen,  are  prettily  gowned,  and  so 
carefully  trained  that  in  every  rhythmic  pose 
and  step  they  are  on  to  the  minute.  In  fact 
there  is  the  perfect  dovetailing  of  each  suc- 
cessive word  and  action  in  this  piece  and  the 
brisk,   assured  movement   which- demonstrates 
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the  presence  of  highly  expert  directorship. 
But  then  "Going  Up"  is  a  Cohan  and  Harris 
production. 

THE  ORPHEUM. 

What  will  Eddie  do  when  the  little  Foys 
grow  up?  There  are  only  six  of  them  now, 
the  eldest  being  in  the  service,  and  the  next 
one  to  him  having  successfully  achieved  a 
change  of  voice.  Their  act  is  "Slumwhere  in 
New  York,"  the  children  acting  as  rival 
Italian  and  Irish  youngsters  in  a  slum  neigh- 
borhood. Their  proud  father's  principal  act 
now  is  to  gloat  paternally  on  them,  as  his 
voice  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  family  is 
really  an  institution  in  the  world  of  vaude- 
ville, audiences  viewing  each  time  with  un- 
diminished interest  the  youngsters  and  the 
inevitable  changes  made  in  them  by  a  year's 
absence.  Each  child  has  his  or  her  spe- 
cialty, and  they  all  have  the  professional 
poise  of  veterans.  If  there  is  anything  they 
are  sure  of  it  is  the  favor  of  their  public. 
Some  are  more  talented  than  the  others,  but 
each  one  is  happily  absorbed  in  his  or  her 
task,  the  youngest  blossom  having  learned  to 
contrive   a  large  and  portentous   wink. 

The  Kosloff  number  is  elaborate  and 
strikingly  mounted,  the  Russian  design  of  the 
costumes  and  decorations  and  the  Oriental- 
ism of  their  principal  act  uniting  to  produce 
a  bizarre  effect  which  enchains  the  audience. 
The  union  of  pantomime  and  dancing  always 
creates  an  excellent  effect,  making  us  realize 
how  half-baked  our  soulless  American  dance 
acts  seem  by  contrast.  Kosloff  and  Marie 
Gambarelli  are  the  principal  figures,  the  latter 
a  most  delightful  incarnation  of  the  loveli- 
ness of  trained  grace.  But  every  dancer  in 
the  company  of  seven  or  eight  exhibits  that 
art  to  which  we  have  not  attained,  although 
the  Russian  cult  is  leaving  its  stamp  on  our 
dancers. 

"Oh,  You  Women"  is  a  very  amusing 
farcical  playlet  in  which  Martha  Hamilton 
stars,  although  she  is  outshone  by  the  two 
men,  the  casual  air  of  Bert  Carpenter,  "the 
installment  collector,"  and  the  patient  im- 
perturbability of  Fred  Thomas,  the  husband, 
being  both  admirably  free  from  exaggera- 
tion. The  high-  tempered  explosions  of  Mrs. 
Harris  are  Miss  Hamilton's  needed  contribu- 
tions, and  the  moving  furniture  joins  with 
the  men  in  competing  for  the  starship,  and 
evoking    salvos    of    laughter. 

Ethel  Natalie  has  a  voice  of  unmistakable 
capabilities,  but  she  strains  it  to  the  breaking 
point.  One  can  plainly  read  apprehension  on 
her  pretty  foreign  feature's  when  she  tackles 
a  note  several  degrees  higher  than  she  ought 
to  aim  for.  True,  she  gets  there,  but  oh,  at 
what  a  cost!  Her  baritone  assistant  is  in- 
discreet in  other  directions,  for  he  deviates 
from  pitch,  and  doesn't  even  know  shading 
by  sight.  However,  little  Miss  Natalie  is 
nice  to  look  at,  and  wears  her  Spanishy  eos- 
tume  with  grace. 

Another  little  foreigner,  Estelle  Collette,  is 
quite  dextrous  with  her  violin  bow,  and  her 
partner,  William  De  Marest,  does  a  lot  of 
good  fooling,  his  material  having  more  body 
than  is  often  the  case  in  acts  of  this  kind, 
in  which  monkey  shines  are  offered  as  a  bribe 
to  listen  to   ingratiating  music. 

A  military  skit  called  "Over  There"  shows 
Coakley  and  Dunlevy  in  amusing  blackface 
comedy,  and  reminds  us  how  young  Ameri- 
cans love  laughter,  since  they  are  already 
willing  to  turn  the  perils  of  trench  life  into 
a  joke. 

The  two  Flemings,  men  of  fine  athletic 
figures,  pose  "in  plaster,"  ending  up  with 
feats  of  strength,  and  Jean  Barrios  gives 
"Song  Impressions."  Jean  comes  on,  a  so-so 
young  woman  dressed  to  kill.  Jean  warbles 
in  an  insincerely  dulcet  voice  which  keeps 
running  into  cattish  tones.  Jean  changes  her 
costume  several  times,  and  her  clothes  cost  a 
lot.  But  Jean  does  not  please  us.  We  say 
to  each  other,  "Jean  is  stuck  on  Jean,  but 
nobody  else  is.  Jean  makes  me  tired."  And 
similar  revolutionary  sentiments.  And  then 
all  of  a  sudden  our  sentiments  are  changed. 
We  are  laughing  at  Jean  appreciatively, 
beaming  on  her  indulgently.  What  brought 
about  the  change  ?  Why,  Jean  simply  re- 
moved her  hat  and  wig,  let  out  a  muasculine 
hee-haw,  and  we  learned  that  she  was  a  he. 
But  she  had  fooled  us.  And  although  she 
was  rather  displeasing  as  a  she,  she  was  mys- 
teriously pleasing  as  a  he. 


her  audience,  most  generous  with  encores, 
granting  in  response  to  requests  the  Mme. 
Butterfly  aria,  "The  Lad  in  Khaki,"  and  "The 
Years  at  the  Spring"  that  were  sung  last 
week.  Altogether,  including  encores,  she  sang 
some  thirty  numbers  at  her  second  concert. 
There  is,  it  seems,  some  possibility  of  a  third 
concert,  many  inquiries  having  been  started 
on  account  of  the  glowing  eulogiums  of  the 
two   Sunday  audiences. 


THE  LITTLE  THEATRE. 


THE  SECOND  ALDA  CONCERT. 


So  profound  and  pleasurable  an  impres- 
sion was  made  by  Mme.  Alda  at  her  first  con- 
cert that  the  attendance  was  nearly  double 
at  her  second.  Again  the  singer  presented 
an  exceptionally  choice  programme,  her  selec- 
tions indicating  catholicity  of  taste  joined  to 
the  discrimination  of  a  well-cultured  mind 
which  abjures  the  stereotyped.  Many  of  her 
numbers  are  unfamiliar,  yet  so  beautiful  and 
appealing  that  they  win  on  a  first  hearing. 
Several  of  them  were  written  for  and  dedi- 
cated   to    her. 

The  lady  is  bountiful  by  nature,  and,  in 
response  to  demonstrations  of  pleasure  from 


The  army  and  navy  carried  off  a  number 
of  the  best  and  most  experienced  actors  from 
the  Players  Club,  thus  almost  crippling  the 
male  proportion  of  the  playing  force  at  the 
uptown  Little  Theatre.  Still,  the  young  or- 
ganization pluckily  struggled  through,  and, 
although  the  playing  merit  of  the  performance 
is  naturally  below  par,  considering  what  a 
loss  was  sustained,  the  performances  are 
most  creditable  and  the  programme  of  the 
week  is  characterized  by  considerable  va- 
riety. 

Mr.  William  S.  Rainey  having  returned,  a 
request  was  made  to  revive  Earnest.  Dowson's 
poetic  fantasy,  "Pierrot  of  the  Minute,"  a  bit 
of  rococo  prettiness  which  shows  the  young 
player  to  advantage.  Marie  Louise  Myers  is 
a  charmingly  pretty  Moon  Maiden,  although 
a  tendency  to  lisp  makes  her  seem  at  times 
too  juvenile  for  a  role  in  which  the  lines  have 
poetic   rhythm   and   metre. 

As  a  marked  contrast  comes  "Bondage,"  a 
drama  of  darky  life  by  Charles  W.  Myall,  in 
which  are  shown  the  characteristic  relations 
of  a  colored  family  with  life.  The  mother 
exults,  after  a  lifetime  at  the  washtub,  for 
her  eldest  daughter,  whose  skin  has  evaded 
the  stain  of  dark  blood,  has  been  appointed 
as  teacher  in  a  school  for  white  children. 
The  climax  of  the  play  is  the  crashing  down 
of  the  mother's  house  of  happiness.  Her 
cherished  daughter  comes  flying  in,  pursued  by 
children  and  ruffians.  A  girl  of  negro  blood 
may  not  with  impunity  attempt  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  whites.  The  moment  is  most 
dramatic,  and  the  denouement  is  merely  a 
dreary  acceptance  by  the  girl,  so  carefully 
trained  for  her  life's  work,  of  the  menia! 
task  at  the  washtub.  Which  is  virtually  a 
well-merited  arraignment  of  America's  policy 
toward  educated  negroes. 

Mrs.  Pearl  King  Tanner  and  Mrs.  Mabel 
Gump  carried  the  burden  of  the  heavy  emo-  j 
tional  work  in  the  leading  scene  with  suf-  | 
ficient  abandon  to  give  it  due  effect,  Miss 
Carolyn  Caro  and  Mr.  Carl  Kroenke  com- 
pleting the  family  group.  Mr.  Kroenke  plays 
a  sort  of  venerable  Jokanaan  calling  out 
from  his  pit  of  humbleness  grand  and  beauti- 
ful fragments  of  hiblical  admonition,  and 
grasped  the  spirit  of  his  role.  Tis  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  contribution 
to  the  week's  programme,  although  "Violet 
Souls,"  a  satiric  comedy  by  John  Jex,  has 
some  claims  to  extra  consideration,  the  real 
author  having  evolved  an  imaginary  author, 
who,  out  in  front,  makes  smartly  elucidating 
comments  on  the  characters  and  their  motives. 
In  this  playlet  Miss  Pauline  Hillenbrand, 
looking  handsome  in  a  boudoir  gown*  and 
cap,  reclines  in  a  violet-colored  bed  in  a 
violet-colored  room  and,  as  the  wealthy  wife 
of  a  banker,  dares  in  these  Bolsheviki  times 
to  pick  upon  her  maid.  Mr.  Travers  plays 
the  role  of  an  impecunious  musician  sponging 
upon  the  rich  with  much  spirit,  and  the  play- 
let is  entertaining,  although  the  climax  seems 
forced ;  a  fault  which  is  perhaps  excusable 
on  account  of  the  intentional  artificiality  of 
the  piece,  only  it  lacks  momentum,  and  the 
illusion   fails   to   work. 

The  closing  piece  is  a  bit  of  Bret  Harte 
atmosphere  transported  from  California  to 
Colorado.  "Even  in  the  Wilderness"  is  by 
Clay  M.  Greene,  and  sounds  as  if  that  author 
had  good-naturedly  turned  it  off  to  be  obliging. 
It  is  a  Christmas  episode  which  shows  the 
guests  in  the  mining  camp  coming  in  from 
the  snowstorm  raging  without,  their  shoulders 
powdered   with   white. 

"Kansas"  the  cook,  a  neighbor  who  has 
volunteered  to  cook  the  dinner  for  the  bache- 
lor host,  has  brought  her  unsired  baby  with 
her.  The  father,  toward  whom  she  is  an  im- 
placable foe,  arrives  among  the  guests  un- 
conscious of  his  paternal  honors.  The  child, 
however,  serves  as  a  mediator,  and  when  the 
curtain  descends  we  see  the  now  softened 
"Kansas"  being  united  to  her  careless  lover 
by  a  minister  fortuitously  rescued  from  the 
snowdrifts  without.  Very  Bret  Harteish. 
rather  old-timey,  but  furnishing  a  grateful 
contrast — albeit  somewhat  amateurishly  acted 
— to  the  tense  drama  of  "Bondage"  and  the 
carefully  acidulated  artificiality  of  "Violet 
Souls."  Josphine  Hart  Phelps. 


PLIGHT  OF  SWISS  HOTELS. 


War  Nearly  Wrecked  a  Great  Industry. 


A  hospital  for  wild  birds  has  been  -estab- 
lished and  is  maintained  at  Colorado  Springs 
by  Dr.  W.  W.  Arnold,  which  consists  of  a 
commodious  aviary  in  which  there  are  con- 
stantly from  twenty-five  to  thirty  birds  which 
have  been  disabled  by  coming  in  contact  with 
wires  and  in  other  ways  in  the  course  of 
their  migrations. 


The  sad  plight  which  has  overtaken  the 
Swiss  hotel-keepers  owing  to  the  war  may  be 
said  to  amount  almost  to  a  tragedy.  In  Swit- 
zerland there  are  about  9050  hotels  and  pen- 
sions of  all  descriptions,  which,  before  the 
war,  employed  57,755  persons.  More  than 
43,000  of  these  employees  were  engaged  in 
hotels  and  pensions  which  catered  mainly  to 
foreign  tourists. 

The  capital  invested  in  these  hotels 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $226,983,- 
000.  The  number  of  tourists  who  used  to 
visit  Switzerland  before  the  war  was  certainly 
more  than  3,000,000  annually.  -Supposing  that 
they  all  spent  $50  each  on  an  average  in  the 
country — a  very  low  estimate — this  would 
mean  an  annual  sum  of  $150,000,000  left  be- 
hind by  them.  They  are  known  to  have  spent 
considerably  over  $50,000,000  on  hotel  bills 
alone,  to  which  15  per  cent,  would  have  to  be 
I  added   for   tips. 

The  above  figures  must  make  plain  to  any 
one  the  enormous  importance  to  Switzerland 
of  the  so-called  "foreigners'  industry."  In 
fact,  of  the  eight  leading  Swiss  industries  the 
hotel  industry  is  that  which  employs  the  sec- 
ond largest  number  of  persons.  Machinery 
and  instrument-makers  employ  the  largest 
number  of  all,  45,313,  but  the  hotel  industry 
is  a  good  second,  with  more  than  43.000. 
Railways  of  all  categories  employ  42,250,  while 
watchmaking,  supposed  by  many  outsiders  to 
be  the  most  important  Swiss  industry,  employs 
only  about  35,000  people. 

No  class  of  persons  in  Switzerland  has  suf- 
fered so  severely -in  this  war  as  the  hotel 
keepers  and  hotel  servants  generally  (says  a 
Berne  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times). 
The  watchmakers  were  for  a  time  engaged  in 
certain  branches  of  munition-making,  and 
most  of  the  machinery  and  mechanical  instru- 
ment workers  were  also  indirectly  occupied  in 
war  work.  As  for  the  railways,  except  the 
mountain  lines,  or  "tourist  railways,"  as  they 
are  often  called,  they  have  kept  on  most  of 
their  officials  and  employees,  despite  the  great 
decrease  in  their  receipts  and  increase  in 
their  expenditures.  The  embroidery  indus- 
try, employing  28,000  workers,  has  also  suf- 
fered seriously  during  the  war,  both  for  want 
of  a  market  and  for  lack  of  raw  material. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  Swiss  hotel 
I  keepers  could  have  lived  on  their  savings 
during  these  four  and  a  half  years,  but  those 
who 'remember  the  prices  charged  before  the 
war  and  the  increasing  exactions  of  the 
traveling  public  will  soon  perceive  that  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  they  could  have  done  this. 
In  actual  fact  the  Swiss  hotel  keeper  before 
the  war  in  most  cases  did  little  more  than 
contrive  to  exist.  Since  the  war,  except  for 
a  few  hotels  in  the  larger  towns,  particularly 
Berne  and  Zurich,  all  Swiss  hotels  have 
either  shut  their  doors  or  worked  at  a  loss. 
The  two  Swiss  towns  where  hotels  have  not 
been  losing  but  making  money  are  Berne  and 
Zurich,  which  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
have  been  crowded  with  a  motley  assortment 
of  diplomats,  spies,  journalists,  profiteers, 
contraband  dealers,  and  other  nondescript 
gentry,  to  say  nothing  of  nondescript  women 
to  match.  Of  genuine  tourists,  however,  there 
have  been  none,  for.  Switzerlarid  being  sur- 
rounded by  four  belligerent  powers,  her 
frontiers  have  been  sealed.  Mountain  hotels 
as  a  rule  remained  closed,  or  opened  only  for 
a  very  short  time  in  summer. 

A  few  well-known  resorts  had  some  of 
their  hotels  filled  by  prisoners  of  war,  but 
such  hotels  can  hardly  have  done  more  than 
cover  expenses,  and  in  some  cases  I  doubt 
their  even  having  done  this;  for  they  were 
obliged  to  take  in  internes  at  5  francs  a  day 
pension,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of 
prime  necessaries  was  steadily  rising,  until  it 
is  now  from  150  to  500  per  cent,  above  pre- 
war prices. 

—  *-»- 

Information  regarding  a  remarkable  flight 
of  a  German  Zeppelin  has  recently  been  re- 
ported by  a  British  correspondent  who  learned 
the  facts  since  the  coming  of  peace.  A  Ger- 
man airship,  it  is  said,  left  Bulgaria  carrying 
a  crew  of  twenty-two  men,  tons  of  munitions, 
and  medical  supplies,  bound  for  German  East 
Africa,  which  is  approximately  3000  miles 
from  Bulgaria.  According  to  the  account, 
while  the  ship  was  flying  over  Khartum,  it 
received  a  wireless  "to  return,  the  Germans 
having  learned  that  the  majority  of  their 
troops  in  their  African  territory  had  surren- 
dered. 


It  is  said  that  there  are  more  restaurants,  * 
bars,  and  cafes  in  the  city  of  Osaka  than  in 
any  two  cities  in  Japan.  The  people  of 
Osaka  are  celebrated  for  their  fondness  of 
food  and  drink,  and  it  is  reported  that  a 
number  of  new  and  large  cafes  are  to  be 
opened  shortly.  Plans  for  one  of  these  called 
for  the  investment  of  approximately  3,000,- 
000  yen  for  the  construction  of  the  largest 
and  most  lavishly  appointed  restaurant  in  all 
Japan. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Curran  Theatre. 
Following  "The  Man  Who  Came  Back." 
which  closes  its  engagement  at  the  Curran 
Theatre  on  Saturday  night,  come  Kolb  and 
■  Dill,  who  will  offer  again  the  piece  in  which 
they  recently  played  for  five  capacity  weeks 
at  the  Curran,  termed  "As  You  Were."  The 
Kolb  and  Dill  engagement  opens  Sunday  night, 
April   6th. 

"As  You  Were,"  which  is  described  as  a 
■"military,  dramatic  farce  with  music,"  was 
written  by  Max  M.  Dill,  with  lyrics  by  Harry 
AVilliams  and  music  by  Leo  Flanders.  In  the 
■opinion  of  the  majority  of  admirers  and 
critics  "As  You  Were"  touches  high-water 
mark  among  the  plays  in  which  the  team  has 
appeared.  C.  William  Kolb  plays  a  doctor  and 
Max  Dill  an  undertaker  in  the  small  town  of 
Liberty,  State  of  Democracy,  "Somewhere  in 
the  United   States." 

The  same  excellent  supporting  cast  will  be 
seen  next  Sunday,  including  Julia  Blanc,  Marie 
Rich,  May  Cloy,  Ethel  Martelle,  George  W. 
Banta,    Jr.,    Max    Steinle,    Jack    Rollins,    and 

Frank   Bonner.  

The  Alcazar. 
This  is  positively  the  last  week  of  "Yes  or 
No,"  so  brilliantly  acted  by  the  New  Alcazar 
Company  that  it  stands  out  as  the  novelty  of 
the  season.  Commencing  next  Sunday  mati- 
nee, for  one  week  only,  comes  "The  13th 
Chair,"  a  mystery  play  by  Bayard  Veiller, 
author  of  "Within  the  Law,"  that  held  New 
York  for  nearly  two  years.  It  is  so  adroitly 
constructed  that  its  audiences  are  kept  guess- 
ing from  the  first  rise  of  the  curtain  until  its 
final  fall.  A  spiritualistic  demonstration  is 
given  for  the  guests  at  a  fashionable  society 
function.  Within  the  hand-clasped  circle  of 
skeptically  curious  folk  a  crime  is  committed. 
Suspicion  involves  every  person  present  be- 
fore the  mystery  is  solved  at  the  very  last 
moment.  Two  surprising  new  tests  of  versa- 
tility are  imposed  upon  Belle  Bennett,  who 
personates  the  quaint,  whimsical  little  Irish 
medium  calling  herself  Rosalie  La  Grange, 
and  Walter  P.  Richardson  who,  as  the  keen, 
incisive  police  inspector,  Tim  Donahue,  en- 
gages her  in  a  royal  battle  of  wits  to  his  own 
discomfiture.  In  preparation  is  "The  Road  to 
Happiness,"  the  famous  comedy  of  optimism 
and  glad  suggestion  which  helped  make  Wil- 
liam Hodge,  creator  of  "The  Man  from 
Home,"  the  richest  comedian  in  America.  It 
is  another  of  the  Eastern  successes  that  the 
Alcazar    company    acts    for    the    first   time    in 

San  Francisco.  

The  Casino. 
"Let's  Go,"  the  great  Fanchon-Marco  revue, 
featuring  the  kingpin  of  blackface  comedians, 
Jack  Wilson,  late  of  the  New  York  Winter 
Garden,  now  at  the  Casino,  Ellis  and  Mason 
Streets,  is  still  enjoying  a  remarkable  run. 
The  fifth  week  opens  Sunday,  April  6th.  The 
house  is  almost  sold  out  now  for  the  two  per- 
formances of  that  date,  so  anxious,  it  seems, 
are   San    Franciscans  to  see   the   show. 

Jack  Wilson,  who  wrote,  directed,  and  pro- 
duced "Let's  Go,"  has  a  new  number  called 
"The  Airship  Glide."  In  this  wonderful 
scenic  number  the  entire  company  of  one 
hundred  is  assembled  into  the  shape  of  an 
airship  which  plainly  shows  the  propeller, 
wings,   and   fusilage. 

The  finale  has*  a  real  "kick."  The  aviator 
and  mechanician  are  shown  and  then  the  ma- 
chine moves  slowly  into  action.  It  is  a  real 
Winter   Garden   specialty. 

Fanchon  and  Marco,  the  incomparable  ball- 
room dancers ;  Dave  Lerner,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco tenor  comedian,  and  Lillian  Boardman 
are  the  other  principals  who  are  deserving 
of  mention.  George  Baldwin,  New  York 
Winter  Garden  baritone,  is  a  new  member  of 
the  cast.  

The  Orpheum. 

There  will  be  seven  new  acts  and  only  one 
holdover  in  next  week's  Orpheum  bill. 

Paul  Dickey,  who  will  head  the  show,  has 
made  himself  a  prominent  factor  in  contem- 
poraneous .  drama.  As  a  stage  director  he 
takes  his  place  among  the  best  producers  of 
the  day  and  as  author  has  three  successful 
plays  to  his  credit  and  a  number  of  playlets. 
The  most  important  of  his  playlets  is  "The 
Lincoln  Highwayman,"  a  fascinating  little 
modern  Western  romance  in  which  he  him- 
self   is    appearing.      "The    Lincoln    Highway- 
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man"  is  the  story  of  a  modern  road  agent 
and  the  still  more  modern  sheriff.  The  road 
agent  does  his  work  in  a  high-powered  auto- 
mobile and  the  sheriff  is  a  sweet  young  thing 
disguised  as  a  society  reporter.  Appearing 
with  Mr.  Dickey  is  Miss  Inez  Plummer,  who 
was  with  Henrietta  Crosman  in  "Sham"  and 
more  recently  co-starred  with  Frank  Craven 
in  "Too  Many  Cooks." 

The  Six  Kirksmith  Girls  are  a  sextet  of 
charming  young  women  each  of  whom  is  a 
skilled   musician. 

A  music  lesson  as  played  by  Sam  Adams 
and  J.  P.  Griffith  is  a  humorous  idea  of  what 
a  vocal  instructor  has  to  contend  with.  Mr. 
Griffith  appears  as  the  music  teacher  and  is 
given  a  chance  to  use  his  own  fine  voice  to 
the  very  best  advantage.  Mr.  Adams  has  a 
dual  role — the  first  the  vocal  aspirant  who 
should  be  shoveling  coal  and  the  second  a" 
temperamental  prima  donna  whose  vocation 
should  be  shoveling  wheat  cakes. 

Those  Girls  of  the  Altitude,  a  daring  and 
sensational  aerial  act,  will  be  presented  by 
four   fearless  maidens. 

Charles  Wilson,  "The  Loose  Nut,"  is  de- 
scribed as  the  nuttiest  of  nut  comedians  and 
the   most   droll. 

Florence  Hobson  and  Eileen  Beatty  entitle 
their  act  "Two  Different  Girls  and  a  Piano." 
Miss  'Hobson  is  a  contralto  and  Miss  Beatty 
a  soprano. 

H.  C.  Mclntyre,  American  premier  rifle 
shot,  and  Rose  Mclntyre,  "The  Human  Tar- 
get,"  furnish   a   thrilling   and   sensational    act. 

Eddie  Foy  and  the  Younger  Foys  will  re- 
peat their  great  comedy  hit,  "Slumwhere  in 
New   York."  

Ethel  Leginska. 

Ethel  Leginska,  the  young  pianist,  who  by 
virtue  of  her  unique  gifts  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  concert  artists,  will  be  Frank 
W.  Healy's  next  star,  Miss  Leginska  being 
booked  by  Mr.  Healy  for  recitals  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  Sunday  afternoons,  April 
20th  and  27th  ;  Oakland  Auditorium  Theatre. 
April  24th ;  Wheeler  Hall,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, April  25th. 

Miss  Leginska  is  a  virtuoso  of  the  piano- 
forte in  every  sense  of  the  phrase.  An  au- 
dience of  five  thousand  people  heard  her  re- 
cently at  the  Arcadia  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Here  is  what  the  Detroit  Free  Press  said  of 
her  performance :  "Ethel  Leginska  is  the 
most  interesting,  the  most  absorbing,  the  most 
intellectual,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
temperamentally  emotional  pianist  who  comes 
to  Detroit,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
altogether  the  foremost  pianist  now  before 
the  American  public.  She  also  is  one  of  the 
finest,  most  keenly  analytical  artists  of  whom 
we  have  any  knowledge.  The  reviewer  is 
aware  that  this  is  exceedingly  high  praise  and 
that  it  is  written  while  the  aftermath  of  the 
spell  of  compelling  music  is  still  upon  him. 
Nevertheless  it  is  set  down  with  deliberation, 
for  it  is  the  result  of  the  ample  opportunity 
for  arriving  at  a  judgment  afforded  by  per- 
haps a  dozen  different  hearings  of  the  artist 
under   discussion." 

Tickets  for  the  Leginska  recitals  are  now 
on  sale  at  the  usual  places. 

CARDS  AND  CELEBRITIES. 


Some     Tales    Connected    with    Famous    Historic 
Chara^ers. 


History  tells  of  some  very  curious  incidents 
which  have  centred  around  the  card-table. 
When  Louis  XV  of  France  was  at  the  card- 
table  the  fascination  of  the  game  rendered 
him  absolutely  oblivious  to  all  his  surround- 
ings, and  even  to  decency  and  humanity.  On 
one  occasion,  when  one  of  his  opponents, 
overcome  by  excitement,  collapsed  m  his 
chair  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  His  majesty  af- 
fected to  ignore  the  incident  until  some  one 
exclaimed,  "M.  de  Chauvelin  is  ill."  "Ill  ?" 
retorted  the  king,  casting  a  careless  glance 
at  the  stricken  man,  "he  is  dead.  Take  him 
away ;  spades  are  trumps,  gentlemen." 

Equally  weird  is  a  story  Goldsmith  relates. 
When  the  clergyman  arrived  to  prepare  a  lady 
parishioner,  who  had  a  passion  for  gambling, 
for  her  approaching  death  she,  after  listening 
a  short  time  to  his  exhortation,  exclaimed, 
"That's  enough  ;  now  let  us  have  a  game  of 
cards  !"  The  preacher  consented  to  play  in 
order  to  humor  her.  The  dying  woman  won 
all  his  money  and  had  just  suggested  playing 
for  her  funeral  expenses  when  she   fell   dead. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  a  whist 
club,  composed  largely  of  clergymen,  used  to 
meet  in  the  back  room  of  a  barber's  shop  in  a 
Somersetshire  town.  On  one  occasion,  so  the 
story  runs,  when  four  of  the  club  members 
were  acting  as  pallbearers  at  the  funeral  of  a 
reverend  brother  some  delay  occurred  and 
the  coffin  was  set  down  in  the  chancel.  One 
of  them  produced  a  pack  of  cards  and  sug- 
gested a  rubber.  The  coffin  served  the  purpose 
of  a  table,  and  the  players  were  deeply  im- 
mersed in  the  game  when  the  sexton  arrived 
to  announce  that  everything  was  at  last  ready. 

Mazarin's  passion  for  gambling  was  so 
strong,  even  when  death  was  near,  th  at  he 
played  cards  to  the  very  end,  when  he  was  so 
weak  that  they  had  to  meld  for  him,  and  the 


"Merry  Monarch"  spent  his  last  Sunday  on 
earth  playing  at  basset  around  a  large  table 
with  his  great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute 
persons  and  with  a  bank  of  at  least  2000 
pounds  sterling  before  him. 

The  curious  fascination  cards  possess  for 
their  devotees  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
story  of  Lord  Granville,  at  the  time  England's 
ambassador  to  France  :  One  afternoon,  when 
he  was  about  to  return  to  Paris,  he  repaired 
to  Graham's  to  have  a  farewell  game  of  whist, 
ordering  his  carriage  to  be  at  the  door  at  4. 
When  it  arrived  he  was  much  too  deep  in  the 
game  to  be  disturbed.  At  10  o'clock  he  sent 
out  word  that  he  was  not  ready  and  that  the 
horses  had  better  be  changed.  Six  hours Jater  , 
the  same  message  was  sent  out,  and  twice  . 
more  the  waiting  horses  were  changed  before 
he  consented  to  leave  the  table,  after  losing 
£10,000 

An  equally  remarkable  story  is  told  of 
George  Payne,  the  great  turf  plunger  of  eighty 
years  ago.  On  one  occasion  he  sat  down  at 
Limmer's  Hotel  to  play  cards  with  Lord  Al- 
bert Denison,  later  the  first  Lord  Londes- 
borough.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  the  game 
proceeded  all  through  the  night  and  long  after 
day  dawned,  and  it  was  not  until  an  urgent 
message  came  to  tell  Lord  Albert  that  his 
bride  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  altar  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  that  the  cards  were 
at  last  flung  down.  It  was  Lord  Albert's  wed- 
ding day,  and  he  met  his  bride  £30,000  poorer 
than  when  he  left  her  the  previous  day. 

One  of  the  most  romantic  gambling  stories 
is  told  by  Mr,  Thisclton-Dyer  of  a  plainly 
dressed  stranger  who  once  took  his  seat  at  a 
faro  table  and  after  an  extraordinary  run  of 
luck  succeeded  in  breaking  the  bank.  "Heav- 
ens!" exclaimed  an  old,  infirm  Austrian  officer 
who  had  sat  next  to  the  stranger.  "The  twen- 
tieth part  of  your  gains  would  make  me  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world!" 

"You  shall  have  it,  then,"  answered  the 
stranger  as  he  left  the  room.  A  servant 
speedily  returned  and  presented  the  officer 
with  the  twentieth  part  of  the  bank,  adding, 
"My  master,  sir,  requires  no  answer."  The 
successful  stranger  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
no  other  than  the  King  of  Prussia  in  disguise. 


Ten  Commandments  of  Foch. 
It  was  Moses  who  wrote  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, but  it  remained  for  Marshal  Foch 
to  write  the  ten  rules  of  war  by  which  his 
men  beat  back  the  Germans.  It  is  the  little 
things  that  count,  and  it  is  the  exact  nicety 
of  the  fighting  of  the  man  in  the  ranks  that 
wins  the  war,  thought  the  great  French  gen- 
eral. Here  are  the  ten  military  command- 
ments of  Foch,  quoted  from  the  Trench  and 
Camp   Magazine: 

1.  Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  ready  and  your 
mouth  in  the  safety-notch,  for  it  is  your  sol- 
dierly duty  to  see  and  hear  clearly,  but  as 
a  rule  you  should  be  heard  mainly  in  the 
sentry  challenges  or  the  charging  cheer. 

2.  Obey  orders  first,  and  if  still  alive,  kick 
afterward  if  you  have  been  wronged. 

3.  Keep  your  arms  and  equipment  clean 
and  in  good  order ;  treat  your  animals  fairly 
and  kindly  and  your  motor  or  other  machine 
as  though  it  belonged  to  you  and  was  the 
only  one  in  the  world.  Do  not  waste  your 
ammunition,  your  gas,  your  food,  your  time, 
nor  your   opportunity. 

4.  Never  try  to  fire  an  empty  gun  nor  at 
an  empty  trench,  but  when  you  shoot,  shoot 
to  kill  and  forget  not  that  at  close  quarters 
a   bayonet   beats   a  bullet. 

5.  Tell  the  truth  squarely,  face  the  music 
and  take  your  punishment  like  a  man ;  for  a 
good  soldier  won't  lie,  he  doesn't  sulk,  and  is 
no   squealer. 

6.  Be  merciful  to  the  women  of  your  foe 
and  shame  them  not,  for  you  are  a  man ;  pity 
and  shield  the  children  in  your  captured  ter- 
ritory, for  you  were  once  a  helpless  child. 

7.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  enemy  is  your 
enemy  and  the  enemy  of  humanity  until  he 
is  killed  or  captured ;  then  he  is  your  dear 
brother  or  fellow-soldier  beaten  or  ashamed, 
whom  you  should  no   further  humiliate. 

8.  Do  your  best  to  keep  your  head  clear 
and  cool,  your  body  clean  and  comfortable  and 
your  feet  in  good  condition,  for  you  think 
with  your  head,  fight  with  your  body,  and 
march   with  your   feet. 

9.  Be  of  good  cheer  and  high  courage ; 
shirk  neither  work  nor  danger;  suffer  in 
silence  and  cheer  the  comrades  at  your  side 
with   a   smile. 

1 0.  Dread  defeat,  but  not  wounds ;  fear 
dishonor,  but  not  death,  and  die  game,  and 
whatever  the  task  remember  the  motto  of  the 
division,    "It   Shall   Be   Done." 


American  influence  in  France  is  marked, 
according  to  Colonel  Frederick  Palmer,  but 
nowhere,  perhaps,  does  one  feel  this  more 
than  in  the  "sanitary  improvements  which  are 
being  made.  In  some  of  the  small  towns 
where  American  soldiers  were  quartered  the 
sale  of  toothbrushes  increased  enormously, 
not  because  Americans  bought  them,  but  be- 
cause the  French  admired  the  white  teeth 
that  gleamed  back  of  an  American  smile. 
Like  Kipling's  child,  they  naively  asked 
"Why  ?"    and    the    inevitable    answer    was    a 
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shrug  and  an  admitted  "Toothbrush,  I  guess." 
So  the  French  invested  in  this  little  com- 
modity, tout  de  suite.  'It  was  the  same  in 
regard  to  heating  systems,  bathing  facilities, 
etc.  Americans  were  not  backward  about 
growling  over  inconveniences  engendered  by 
customs  different  from  their  own,  and  the 
French  are  quick  to  adopt  improvements 
which  in  the  end  mean  a  greater  thrift. 


Infectious  diseases   are  unknown  in  Green- 
land, owing  to  the  clear,  dry  atmosphere. 
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W«ek  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Dav 
A  SUPERB  NEW  BILL 

PAUL  DICKEY  and  Company  in  "The 
Lincoln  Highwayman,"  with  Inez  Plummer; 
THE  SIX  KIRKSMITH  GIRLS  in  a  Musical 
Interlude;  SAM  ADAMS  and  I.  P.  GRIF- 
FITH in  a  Music  Lesson;  THOSE  GIRLS  OF 
THE  ALTITUDE,  America's  Aerial  Sensation; 
CHARLIE  WILSON,  "The  Loose  Nut"; 
FLORENCE  HOBSON  and  EILEEN 
BEATTY,  Soprano  and  Contralto,  "Two  Dif- 
ferent Girls  and  a  Piano";  H.  C.  McINTYRE, 
America's  Premier  Shot,  and  the  Human  Tar- 
get; HEARST  WEEKLY;  EDDIE  FOY  and 
THE  YOUNGER  FOYS  in  "Slumwhere  in 
New    York." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 
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"AS  YOU  WERE" 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Certain  worthy  busybodies  intent  upon  the 
purification  of  the  race  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth- 
day to  promulgate  certain  advice  once  ten- 
dered gratuitously  by  that  truly  great  man. 
It  is  personal  and  domestic  advice  and  we 
are  told  that  it  is  even  more  appropriate  to- 
day than  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Father 
of  His  Country.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to 
a  state  of  already  intolerable  suspense  we 
may  say  that  we  have  no  intention  to  follow 
that  advice. 

There  are  nine  clauses  in  the  selection  now 
being  offered  for  our  renewed  consideration. 
Let  us  take  one  only  and  see  where  it 
would  land  us,  and  we  may  here  express  our 
strong  suspicion  that  it  was  written  during 
those  later  years  of  life  when  discretion 
usurps   the   place   of   temptation. 

"Keep  an  account  book,"  says  George 
Washington,  "and  enter  therein  every 
farthing  of  your  receipts  and  expenditures." 
Quite  so.  And  where  should  we  then  put 
the  said  account  book  for  safe-keeping  and 
where  the  curious  and  uxorial  eye  would  not 
find  it?  There's  the  rub,  as  Hamlet  would 
say.  We  remember  reading  once  some  sage 
advice  on  the  keeping  of  a  diary,  and  an  ac- 
count book  is  a  sort  of  diary  and  one  of  a 
peculiarly  fatal  kind.  If  you  do  not  keep 
your  diary  truly,  said  the  sage,  it  would  be 
better  not  to  keep  if  at  all.  And  if  you  do 
keep  it  truly,  then  there  is  no  place  on  earth 
safe  enough  to  keep  it  in.  Those  who  have 
the  diary  habit  are  always  tortured  by  the 
pains  of  discrimination  and  selection  and 
they  are  invariably  liars,  alike  by  suppression 
and  by  suggestion.  No  married  man  on  earth 
could  keep  a  diary  without  running  the  risk 
of  divorce  if  his  wife  should  find  it  and  6f 
jail  if  the  poiice  should  find  it.  Nor  an  ac- 
count book.  Why  we  knew  a  man  who  kept 
an  account  book  and  his  wife  found  it  lying 
around  and  staggered  him  on  one  occasion 
by  asking  him  why  he  had  his  hair  cut  four 
times  in  one  day.  He  had  been  using  a 
cipher,  and  of  course  that  is  what  one  has 
to  do.  There  are  men  who  would  use  ciphers 
rather  than  look  straight  at  their  own  entries 
— unmarried  men  at  that.  Personally  we 
think  the  advice  to  keep  an  account  book  is 
a  direct  incitement  to  lie,  which  of  course 
never  occurred  to  George  Washington  with 
his  reputation,  but  it  is  a  fact  all  the  same. 
We  can  not  conceive  of  ourselves  doing  such 
a  thing  without  prevarications,  evasions,  sub- 
stitutes, and  omissions.  We  should  hate  the 
sight    of    it.      It    would    be    a    festering    con- 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  merry  llttie 
Puritans  are  having  their  innings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  that  they  are  quite 
successfully  playing  the  part  of  meddling 
jackasses.  Take  Nebraska,  for  example. 
Finding  that  no  one  takes  the  least  notice  of 
a  law  prohibiting  cigarettes  the  legislators 
have  now  passed  another  law  legalizing  the 
sale  of  cigarettes  to  persons  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  but  they  managed  to  pass 
an  amendment  forbidding  the  advertising  of 
cigarettes  and  also  any  form  of  smoking  in 
eating-houses.  There  was  also  another 
amendment  prohibiting  perfumed  cigarettes. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  the  patience  exercised  by  the  American 
public  toward  its  asinine  legislators.  We  have 
some  of  the  brand  here  in  California,  but  we 
have  seldom  sunk  so  low  as  they  seem  to  have 
done  in  Nebraska,  although  a  survey  of  some 
of  the  laws  suggested  at  Sacramento  is  almost 
unbelievable  evidence  of  human  idiocy.  One 
wonders  where  these  men  are  found  and  who 
elects  them.  One  does  not  seem  to  meet  them 
at  large  and  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life. 
It  was  once  feared  that  women  would  be  great 
promoters  of  Puritanic  legislation,  but  it  was 
wisely   pointed   out   that   women   would   suffer 


much  more  than  men  from  any  coercive  re- 
striction of  the  vices,  and  this  of  course  is 
obviously  true.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  women 
would  approve  of  an  anti- cigarette  law,  even 
the  women  of  Nebraska.  Certainly  the  women 
of  California  would  sustain  no  such  measure 
of  self-denial.  So  we  are  still  left  wonder- 
ing where  the  legislative  mind  is  to  be  found 
when  not  legislatively  engaged.  Surely  Ne- 
braska does  not  keep  her  lawmakers  in  con- 
finement between  sessions. 


An  American  navy  nurse  writes  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  on  the  rather  vexed  ques- 
tional the  marriage  of  American  soldiers  to 
French  girls,  and  her  letter  is  worth  quoting 
because  it  is  so  sensible.    She  says: 

"You  seem  rather  incredulous  about  so 
many  of  our  American  boys  having  married 
Frenchwomen.  Why.  I  wonder?  I  don't  see 
any  reason  why  they  should  not.  The  French- 
woman is  a  delightful  creature.  Even  we 
American  and  English  nurses  can  see  that, 
much  as  we  should  like  at  times  to  see  other- 
wise, for  we're  still  human  and  still  femi- 
nine, and  it  goes  rather  hard  with  us  to  see 
some  of  the  finest  of  our  soldier  lads  marry- 
ing pretty  little  Alines,  Maries,  and  Ninettes. 

"We  think  we  could  find  better  mates  for 
them,  and  some  of  us  think  that  a  few  could 
be  found  without  even  going  outside  of 
France.  But  still  they're  being  captivated — 
wre  call  it  'captured'  when  we  talk  among  our- 
selves— by  the  Frenchwomen.  Louise  told  me 
last  night  that  she  had  it  on  positive  authority 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  100.000  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  had  married  French- 
women over  here.  No  wonder  we  are  jealous 
— only  don't  tell  anybody  that  we  are,  for 
maybe  I'm  the  only  one  of  us  who  is  ready 
to  admit  it  even  to  herself. 

"Still,  as  I've  just  said,  I  don't  blame  the 
boys.  These  girls  are  really  almost  irresist- 
ible, and  they  understand  the  art  of  flirtation 
better  when  they  are  born  than  the  average 
American  woman  understands  it  after  her 
fourth  divorce.  They  know  how  to  dress,  too, 
to  bring  out  the  very  littlest  as  well  as  the 
greatest  of  their  charms.  And  they  know  how 
to  talk  to  our  soldiers  with  their  eyes  and 
hands  and  shoulders  better  than  we  Americans 
can  talk  to  them  in  their  own  United  States. 
They  speak  a  universal  language — the  lan- 
guage of  appeal — and  they  never  fail  to  make 
themselves    understood. 

"Besides  all  this  more  or  less  superficial 
charm,  the  Frenchwoman  is  truly  a  woman. 
They  make  wonderful  wives  and  mothers. 
I've  been  here  long  enough  to  see  that.  They 
make  even  better  wives  and  mothers  than  they 
make  sweethearts.  They're  wonderful  house- 
keepers, although,  except  among  the  upper 
classes,  they  do  run  to  too  much  furniture  in 
their  parlors  and  too  much  garlic  in  theii 
kitchen,  to  suit  my  plain  tastes.  But  how 
they  do  understand  food  conservation  and 
economy.  Mr.  Hoover  could  learn  quite  a 
fewT  lessons  from  them  if  he  cared  to  study 
them. 

"And  on  top  of  all  this  femininity,  they  are 
fighters.  They  are  the  bravest  women,  as  a 
class,  I  believe  I  have  ever  known,  and  the 
most  consistently  patriotic.  Their  patriotism 
is  so  deep,  so  much  a  part  of  them,  that  they 
never  think  of  saying  anything  about  it.  If 
you  separated  a  Frenchwoman  from  her  love 
of  France  and  her  desire  to  serve  France,  you 
would  have  to  tear  her  limb  from  limb  and 
pick  her  to  pieces.  It  goes  all  through  her. 
and  enters  subconsciously  into  everything  she 
has  done  since  she  has  been  a  Frenchwoman. 
You  know  something  of  what  they've  done 
since  the  summer  of  1914  from  your  reading 
of  the  papers  and  magazines,  but  that  full 
history  can  never  be  written. 

"So  why  shouldn't  our  boys  love  them, 
and  marry  them  ?  Anyway,  whether  they 
should  or  should  not,  they're  doing  it.  Can't 
you  do  something  to  persuade  the  government 
to  have  them  all  brought  home  ?    We're  think- 
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ing  about  presenting  a  petition  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son while  in  France,  begging  him,  in  the 
name  of  American  debutantes,  to  send  our 
boys  home." 

The  writer  hits  the  nail  squarely  upon  the 
head  when  she  says  "all  this  femininity." 
There  you  have  the  secret — femininity,  the 
very  thing  that  so  many  American  women  are 
trying  to  discard  and  avoid.  No  man  is  likely 
to  marry  a  woman  who  talks  disdainfully  of 
marriage,  who  regards  marriage  as  an  unes- 
sential part  of  her  life,  or  who  proclaims  too 
loudly  her  economic  independence  and  her 
determination  to  preserve  it. 


MIRANDY  AND  ELEVATOR. 

Say  what  you  will,  woman's  invasion  into 
the  field  of  man's  endeavor  has  resulted  in 
many  a  humorous  aspect  of  the  work. 
Women  are  different  from  men.  A  day  or 
two  spent  in  riding  with  conductorettes  and 
girl  elevator  operators  will  prove  that  to  any- 
observant   person. 

It  isn't  that  they  aren't  just  as  good  as 
men  at  a  job.  Often  they  are  better,  more 
courteous,  more  painstaking,  more  conscien- 
tious. But  they've  a  little  twist  of  vanity 
or  sex-consciousness  that  will  crop  out  at  un- 
expected times  and  in  unexpected  places;  and 
if  the  casual  victim  can  not  see  the  psycho- 
logical interest  in  it,  and  gets  angry  instead, 
he  or  she  is  in  for  an  unpleasant  time. 

Now,  there  is  Mirandy.  Mirandy  used  to 
be  a  general  houseworker.  and  discontented. 
Now  she's  one  of  the  elevator  girls  in  a  big 
office  building  and  contented,  I  think,  be- 
cause such  a  job  gives  her  a  wider  and  more 
varied  chance  to  display  her  charms. 

She's  a  very  dressy  person.  And  if  she 
were  not  a  strong  young  animal  she  couldn't 
run  an  elevator  all  day  with  a  corset  three 
inches  too  tight,  and  a  blouse  that  all  the 
draft  of  eighteen  stories  blows  through,  and 
heels  so  high  that  one  can't  see  how  a  human 
being  could  manage  them. 

The  other  day,  when  the  elevator  was  full 
of  passengers  at  the  ground  floor,  Mirandy 
paid  no  heed  to  the  command  of  the  aged 
male  starter  to  get  her  car  under  way.  She 
stood  leaning  out  her  door,  one  hand  on  the 
cage  and  one  on  the  wheel,  her  right  fool 
out  in  the  rear,  like  a  statue  of  the  Flying 
Mercury.  While  the  passengers  fidgeted  and 
the  starter  glowered  Mirandy  smiled  and 
smiled,  her  eyes  looking  through  him  and  out 
upon  the  sunny  street. 

And  then  everybody  saw  what  detained 
her.  A  young  colored  gentleman  in  a  fawn- 
colored  derby  and  a  cane  had  strolled  over 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and  was 
coming  into  the  building.  "Waitin' !"  cried 
Mirandy.  coqueting.  He  entered  the  car,  and 
the    starter    obeyed — at    last. 

But  what  a  ride  it  was!  Could  Mirandy 
be  expected  to  stop  without  jerking,  and 
going  by  each  floor  signaled,  when  she  had 
an  ardent  admirer  bending  over  her?  Sureh 
not! 

One  by  one  the  luckless  passengers  es- 
caped, and  only  the  writer  and  the  admirer 
were  left  with  Mirandy.  The  writer  wanted 
to  go  to  the  eighteenth  floor:  he  got  off  at 
the  seventeenth  story.  "Wait  for  me,  honey," 
he   said,    "I'll   be   gone   only   a   minute." 

The  elevator  made  for  the  eighteenth  floor 
— but  stopped  before  it  got  there!  Mirandy 
then,  despite  the  irate  remarks  of  her  sole 
passenger,  produced  a  rose-colored  patent 
leather  vanity  case  and  proceded  to  make  up. 
She  balanced  the  case  nicely  on  the  elevator 
wheel,  so  that  its  mirror  was  tilted  at  a 
convenient  angle,  and  got  busy  with  a  lip 
stick,  very"  red  rouge,  and  a  remarkable 
smoky  mess  used  as  face  powder  by  colored 
folks  of  quality.  She  pulled  out  her  hait 
and   smoothed  her  collar. 

No.  17  buzzed  and  down  she  went!  Noth- 
ing could  have  detained  her.  The  writer  rode 
downward  with  Mirandy  and  her  lover,  while 
floors  signaled  in  vain  and  all  the  world  was 
wrapped  up  in  love-making. 

On  the  next  trip  up  I  got  to  the  eighteenth 
story.  But  what  mere  man.  I  ask  you.  would 
have  risked  his  job  so  whole-heartedly  ? — 
Amy  Bosnian  in   Xew   York   Tribune. 


DECADENCE  OF  HOME. 

Statistics  seem  to  show  that  family  li  f e, 
good,  old-fashioned  family  life,  which  used  to 
centre  round  the  parlor  lamp  and  well-laid 
dining-table,  is  a  decadent  thing  in  New 
York  City,  and  it  is  predicted  that  before 
many  moons  it  will  have  become  a  tradition, 
a  thing  of  the  past  as  surely  as  booze,  war, 
winter,  and  horse-cars.  The  home,  that  cher- 
ished institution,  praised  as  the  "Bulwark  of 
Society,"  even  now  is  groping  its  palsied  way 
to  dissolution.  Soon  the  red  tablecloth  and 
the  hearthstone  will  repose  in  a  sheltered 
corner  of  some  museum,  the  only  remaining 
relics  of  a  type  of  existence  that  a  benighted 
age  regarded  as  the  height  of  happiness. 

How  pleasant  it  used  to  be  to  drop  casually 
in  our  friends'  houses  of  an  evening,  smoke 
a  cigar  or  chat  over  a  cup  of  tea,  hear  all 
about    the    wonders    of    the    baby    from    our 


charming  hostess,  and  just  pass  a  comfy, 
homey  evening. 

But  it  can't  be  done  now.  Nobody  has  an 
apartment  big  enough  for  a  casual  caller,  and 
if  the  casual  caller  did  call  ten  to  one  no- 
body would  be  home. 

Compared  to  the  number  of  people  in  New 
York  City,  the  proportion  who  are  keeping 
house  is  startlingly  small  (says  the  New 
York  Tribune).  The  apartment  hotel  is  as- 
serting its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  sun.  A 
kitchenette,  that  travesty  on  the  real  heart  of 
a  home,  was  formerly  considered  indispensable 
in  a  small  apartment — now,  "we  get  all  our 
meals  out." 

Houses  which  formerly  were  substantially 
private  homes  are  now  being  remodeled  into 
bachelor  or  studio  apartments ;  and  large 
apartment  houses  of  the  old  type  are  being  cut 
up  into  suites  of  from  one  to  three  rooms. 
And  real  estate  concerns  say  that  when  build- 
ing begins  again  in  New  York  City  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  smaller  apart- 
ment and  to  apartment-house  hotels  than  in 
the  past. 

It  is  difficult  just  at  present  to  rent  even 
the  smallest  of  the  small  apartments,  or  get 
d  room  in  a  hotel,  boarding-house,  or  room- 
ing-house. There  are  134  first-class  hotels  in 
New  York  with  40,860  rooms — every  one  oc- 
cupied or  reserved  so  far  ahead  as  to  be  prac- 
tically unavailable.  Of  course,  with  the  de- 
mand so  great,  prices  are  tripping  gayly  among 
the  clouds.  The  meanest  of  the  mean  little 
furnished  hall  room  now  rents  for  what  for- 
merly would  have  secured  an  unfurnished, 
six-room-and-bath   apartment. 


Phonograph  music,  occasionally  supplanted 
by  orchestra  music,  has  become  a  regular 
milking-time  feature  in  the  dairy  barn  on  a 
large  stock  farm  in  Ohio.  Commercial,  rather 
than  artistic,  reasons  have  prompted  the  in- 
troduction of  this  feature,  it  having  been 
found  after  repeated  tests  that  the  yield  of 
the  cows  is  greater  when  milked  to  the  tune 
of  some  soft,  melodious  selection.  On  several 
occasions  an  orchestra  has  played  for  the  cows 
with  the  same  result,  namely,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  normal  yield  of  mi  He. 


In  Turkestan  every  wedding  engagement 
begins  with  the  payment  of  a  substantia]  con- 
sideration to  the  girl's  parents.  If  the  girl 
jilts  her  lover  the  engagement  gift  has  to  be 
returned  unless  the  parents  have  another 
daughter  to   give   as   a   substitute. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  Philadelphia  woman  did  not  approve  of 
the  dress  of  her  cook.  One  day,  as  the  cook, 
in  a  particularly  stylish  frock,  showed  up 
after  a  day  off,  the  mistress  said :  "Why, 
Mary,  what  elegance !  It  would  be  hard  to 
distinguish  the  lady  from  the  cook."  "Don't 
worry,  mum,"  said  Mary.  "The  cooking 
would   tell." 

A  seven-year-old  girl's  idea  of  France  was 
brought  to  light  when  her  soldier  uncle  re- 
turned from  overseas  bringing  her  as  a  souve- 
j'nir  an  Alsace-Lorraine  pin.  "Mother,  did 
Uncle  Freddy  find  this  pin?"  the  little  lady 
asked.  "No,  dear ;  he  bought  it  for  you." 
"Bought  it?  Have  they  got  stores  in  France?" 
"Certainly;  what  did  you  think  they  had  in 
France  ?"  "I  never  heard  of  anything  but 
trenches." 


"These  profiteers,"  said  Representative 
Esch  of  Wisconsin,  "accuse  themselves  with 
their  excuses.  They  remind  me  of  little 
Willie.  Little  Willie  came  home  the  other 
day  with  a  nice  new  golf  ball.  'Look  at  the 
lost  ball  I  found  this  afternoon,  father,1  he 
said.  'Are  you  sure,  my  boy,'  -the  father 
asked,  'that  it  is  the  lost  ball?'  'Oh,  yes,  sir,' 
said  little  Willie,  T  saw  the  owner  and  his 
caddie    looking    for    it.' " 


A  Canadian  woman  wanted  to  show  her 
Chinese  servant  the  correct  way  to  announce 
visitors,  and  one  afternoon  went  outside  her 
front  door,  rang  the  bell,  and  made  the  man 
usher  her  into  the  drawing-room.  The  fol- 
lowing afternoon  the  bell  rang,  and  not  hearing 
him  answer  it,  she  went  to  the  door  herself. 
To  her  surprise  he  was  standing  outside. 
"Why,  Sing,"  she  asked,  "what  are  you  doing 
here?"  "You  foolee  me  yesterday;  I  foolee 
you  today,"  was  the   reply. 
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William  J.  Burns,  the  noted  detective,  said 
in  a  Scranton  lecture :  "To  a  well-trained  de- 
tective every  incident  is  pregnant  with  sig- 
nificance— yes,  every  incident  is  as  full  of 
meaning  as — well,  I  am  reminded  of  a  story. 
A  young  man  sat  in  a  parlor  alone.  To  him 
a  beautiful  girl  entered.  Thereupon  the 
young  man  arose,  took  six  cigars  from  his  up- 
per waistcoat  pocket,  laid  them  carefully  on 
the  piano,  and  then  advanced  towards  the 
girl  passionately,  his  arms  outstretched.  But 
the  girl  drew  back.  'You  have  loved  before,' 
she  said." 
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In  the  midst  of  Nebraska  snowdrifts  re- 
cently a  Burlington  train  got  stalled  so  that 
the  wheels  would  not  move  forward  or  back. 
There  it  stood  for  six  hours  while  the  con- 
ductor walked  four  miles  to  the  nearest  sta- 
tion and  got  a  section  crew  to  dig  the  train 
out.  Aboard  that  train  fidgeted  a  hungry 
farmer  with  Populist  brown  whiskers.  He 
collected  the  individual  opinions  of  every- 
body in  the  coach  as  to  when  the  train  was 
going  to  move  on  ;  and  still  he  fidgeted.  At 
last  the  conductor  returned.  "See  here,"  sig- 
naled the  farmer  as  the  conductor  hurried 
through  the  aisle.     "Are  we  going?"     "Are  we 


going?"  blustered  the  conductor.  "You  raise 
the  window  and  put  your  head  out.  If  the 
zephyrs  fan  your  whiskers  we're  going;  if  not, 
the  wheels  of  this  train  are  probably  frozen 
to  the  track."  The  car  roared  with  laughter 
as  the  disgruntled  whiskers  retreated  into 
the  adjoining  coach. 


A  well-known  humorist  was  being  shaved  by 
a  very  talkative  barber,  and  was  forced  to 
listen  to  many  of  his  anecdotes.  The  barber 
had  to  strop  his  razor,  and  when  he  was 
ready,  brush  in  hand,  to  commence  again, 
he  asked:  "Shall  I  go  over  it  again?"  "No, 
thanks,"  drawled  the  customer.  "It's  hardly 
necessary.  I  think  I  can  remember  every 
word." 


The  brilliant  wit  of  the  bar  looked  at  the 
moon-faced  farm  laborer,  and  winked  at  his 
friends  and  whispered,  "Now  we'll  have  some 
fun."  "Have  you  been  married?"  he  began. 
"Ye-e-es,"  stammered  the  laborer,  "once." 
"Whom  did  you  marry?"  '  "A  w-w-woman, 
sir."  "Come,  my  good  man,  of  course  it  was 
a  woman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one 
marrying  a  man?"  "Ye-e-es,  sir;  my  sister 
did." 


Novelist  Booth  Tarkington  tells  with  gusto 
this  story  against  himself:  "I  was  strolling 
around  an  artists'  Red  Cross  fair  when  two 
pretty  'flappers'  of  sixteen  or  so  came  up  and 
asked  me  for  my  autograph.  T  haven't  got  a 
fountain  pen,'  I  said,  much  flattered.  'Will 
pencil  do  ?'  'Yes/  said  the  other  'flapper,' 
and  so  I  took  out  my  pencil  and  signed  my 
name  in  the  Morocco-bound  book  that  she  had 
given  me.  The  flapper  studied  the  signature 
with  a  frown.  Then  she  looked  up  and  said : 
'Aren't  you  Robert  W.  Chambers?'  'No,'  said 
I.  'I'm  Booth  Tarkington.'  The  'flapper' 
turned  to  her  friend  with  a  shrug  of  disgust. 
'Lend  me  your  rubber,  May,'  she  said." 


Colonel  Roosevelt  hated  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
one  day  in  New  York  he  said  to  a  reporter : 
"We've  got  a  disreputable  tramp  Bolshevik 
in  Oyster  Bay.  He  held  me  up  in  front  of 
the  general  store  the  other  evening.  'The 
world's  all  wrong,  colonel,'  he  said.  'If  us 
Bolsheviki  had  our  way,  we'd  make  a  law 
compelling  the  rich  to  divide  up  with  the 
poor.  Then  all  would  be  equal.  Wouldn't 
that  be  grand?'  'Grand?  No,  you  ignorant 
fool,'  said  I.  'In  ten  years  after  that  equal 
start  there'd  be  the  same  inequality  there  is 
now.'  'Then,'  said  the  Bolshevik  cheerfully, 
'then  we'd  divide  up  again.  Divide  up  every 
ten  years.  It's  as  easy  as  rollin'  off  a  log. 
Can't   you   see    it,    colonel?'" 


An  Englishman  in  the  early  days  of  1914 
would  begin  his  breakfast  with  oatmeal  por- 
ridge. This  would  be  followed  by  fish — kipper 
or  whiting.  Then  came  the  breakfast  proper, 
which  would  probably  consist  of  bacon  and 
eggs,  a  plate  of  sausage  and  a  dish  of  deviled 
kidneys.  The  meal  ended  with  a  sweet  mar- 
malade or  jam,  and,  of  course,  it  was  accom- 
panied throughout  with  cup  after  cup  of  coffee 
and  rack  after  rack  of  toast.  Between 
courses,  too,  it  was  customary  to  peck  at  a 
cold  game  pie  or  a  slice  or  two  of  cold  boiled 


1 A  SPERftTPRODUCT 

This  slogan  has  been  used  by  us 
continuously  in  our  advertising  for 
several  years  —  in  connection  with 
the  brand  names  of  our  various 
Flour  and  Cereal  products. 

The  housewife  knows  from 
experience  that  "A  Sperry  Product" 
is  an  assurance  of  dependable 
quality.  It  stands  for  satisfaction  on 
the  table  or  in  the  kitchen  —  in 
every  home. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 


ham.  There's  a  story  they  tell  about  the 
English  breakfast.  An  Englishwoman  said  to 
her  husband  one  Sunday  morning:  "Jack, 
dear,  I  do  wish  you'd  eat  a  lighter  breakfast 
today.  I'm  so  afraid  you'll  be  having  another 
nightmare    in    church." 


It  was  at  a  busy  corner  in  an  American 
city  and  an  officer  had  just  taken  a  young 
chap  in  charge  for  begging.  The  lad  pro- 
tested that  he  was  a  returned  soldier,  had  dis- 
carded his  uniform,  and  in  a  suit  of  Cheap 
"cits"  had  looked  for  a  job  until  he  was  too 
hungry  and  could  look  no  more.  "Not  a 
chance  for  us  fellows,"  he  protested.  "All  the 
jobs  have  been  filled  since  "we  went  away. 
Why,  just  look  at  that!"  That  was  the  sight 
of  two  very  pretty  girls  meeting  a  few  feet 
away,  and  rapturously  kissing  each  other. 
"Well,  what  about  it?"  rasped  the  officer. 
"Oh,  just  another  case  of  a  woman  doing  a 
man's  work,"  sighed  the  lad  who  had  been 
"over  there." 


"Germany  will  do  anything  to  prevent  a 
commercial  boycott,"  declared  Secretary 
Lansing  the  other  day.  "Regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  Peace  Conference,  she  stands 
or  falls  by  her  future  trade.  Germany's  posi- 
tion reminds  me  of  Paul  Musser  of  my  home 
town.  Paul  one  wintry  day  started  to  repair 
a  water-pipe  on  the  outside  of  his  house. 
He  sat  on  the  concrete  steps  while  he  worked. 
Half  an  hour  later,  when  he  tried  to  rise,  he 
found  he  couldn't.  His  trousers  were  frozen 
to  the  steps.  So  he  called  to  his  wife  and 
explained  his  predicament.  Mrs.  Musser  got 
a  kettle  of  hot  water  and  proceeded  to  thaw 
him  out.  'The  water  was  pretty  gol  darn  hot,' 
admitted  Musser,  'but  I  was  determined  to 
save  them  there  pants  at  all  hazards.'  " 


battlefield  as  they  do  in  a  ballroom.  These 
women  have  not  won  a  line  of  suffering  in  the 
last  few  years.  There  is  no  record  on  their 
faces  of  supreme  moments  to  map  for  the 
artist  their  sorrows   and  emotions. 

"But,  as  regards  the  generality  of  English- 
women, I  notice  a  greater  spirituality  in  the 
faces  of  my  sitters  when  I  compare  them  with 
the  women  who  came  to  me  before  the  war. 
Plain  faces  are  no  longer  plain.  They  are 
interesting,  the  faces  of  women  who  have 
forgotten  themselves  in  spending  themselves 
for  others.  And  strangely  enough,  I  have 
the  impression  that  I  see  more  quietly  happy 
faces  than  I  used  to. 

"In  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  women  I  study 
in  the  streets  and  public  places  I  trace  sor- 
row and  past  grief,  but  not  so  often  present 
unhappiness.  It  is  as  if,  in  the  severing  of 
a  human  tie,  they  have  gained  some  spiritual, 
some  other  worldly  comfort." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Just  So1 
I  started  to  walk 
To   Charlotte 
And  I  met 
A  man  who  said 
Affably  to  me 
"You  want  a  lift 
In  my  machine?" 
And  I  nodded 
Affably, 

And  when  we  got 
To    Charlotte 
All    he   said    was — 
"Quarter,  Please." 
And  I  gave  him 
The   last    two-bits 
I  had. 

Next  time  I  go 
To  Charlotte 
I  won't  nod 
Affably 
To   any   one. 
—From   the  Caduceus,  publislied  at  the  Base  Hos- 
pital, Camp  Greene,  North  Carolina. 


Gastronomer  on  His  Blindness. 
When  I  consider  how  my  time  is  spent, 
Nigh    half  the   day  in    restaurants   of   pride 
And  pomp  where  sleek  head   waiters  'bide, 
Lodged    therein    useless    though    my    frame    more 

bent 
To   sate    my   vitals,    theirs    but   to    present 

Oiled    palm    for  niggard    viands   they    provide 
Vicarious.      Why   fee   them,    food   denied  ? 
I    fatuous    ask.      But    Patience,    to    prevent 
That    murmur    soon    replies:      You    will    not    feed 
Unless  you  lavish   on  them  gifts;   who  best 
Their   pockets  line   they   tend    him   best;    their 
gait 
A  tortoise's  unless  you  flush  their  greed. 

Naught    but    a    tip    shall    pry    them    from    their 
rest; 
They    never    serve    who    only   stand    and    wait. 
— Stanley   K.    Wilson,   in  Philadelphia  Ledger. 


The  strangest  city  street  in  the  United 
States  is  New  York's  Tunnel  Street,  which 
was  cut  through  the  hill  at  One  Hundred  and 
Ninety-First  Street  and  Broadway  in  Wash- 
ington Heights  more  than  four  years  ago. 
The  tunnel,  which  is  now  a  street,  cost  $75,- 
000.  Persons  living  at  the  western  end  use 
it  to  reach  the  subway  station  at  One  Hun- 
dred and  Ninety-First  Street  and  St.  Nicholas 
Avenue,  and  elevators  at  One  Hundred  and 
Ninety-First  Street  are  at  the  disposal  of 
those  who  wish  to  reach  St.  Nicholas  Avenue, 
many   feet   above  the  level   of  Tunnel   Street. 


Walters  Surgical  Company 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 
Hospital  and  Sick  Room  Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supplies 
393  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  40 1 7 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Of  f  i 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Hissing  Bids. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLSALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 


230  California  Street 

Hind  Building 


San  Ftandsco 
Phone  Sutter  4242 


Closing  the  Bars. 
With   apologies  to  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Sunset    and    evening    star, 

And  one    highball    for   me! 
And    may  there  be  no   foaming  at  the  bar 

When   I  put   out  the  fee. 
But    such    a    tide    as   moving    seems    asleep 

Too  full   for  sound   and  foam, 
When   that    rich    brew    from   out    the   cellar's    keep 

Send  topers  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And    after    that   the    dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

On    my    last    lark. 
For  though    from  out  our  boozing  time  and   place 

The  Drys  may  send  me  far, 
I    hope   to    keep   a   smoke    within    my    face 

When    they    have    closed    the    bar. 

— Charles  A.   Dailey,   in   New    York   Sun. 


War  and  "Women's  Faces. 

A  British  woman  sculptor,  when  asked  if 
she  thought  the  experience  of  the  war  has 
left  any  permanent  mark  on  the  faces  of 
women,  replied :  "There  are  women  whose 
faces  are  masks.  No  artist  can  penetrate  to 
their  souls  and  record  in  paint  or  marble 
qualities  which  he  divines  rather  than  sees, 
by  the  exercise  of  imaginative  gifts.  These 
women  will  not  show  the  marks  which  the 
last  four  years  may  have  imprinted  on  their 
souls. 

"Then  there  are  the  supremely  frivolous 
women,   who   would   dance  as  lightly  over   a 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

3 1 2  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The  Paper  used  in.  priming  the  Argonaut  is  furnished  by  u* 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First  Street,   corner  Minna, 

San    Francisco 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

of  Hartford 

E.ta  bl  i  .  h  e  d     I8S0 

Pacific  Department 

369  PINE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH.  Manager 

FRED'K  S.  DICK.  Ajsiitant  Manaiet 


R0ME1KFS  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for    circular   and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue.    New    York   City 
Branches — London,   Parts,   Berlin,   Sydney. 
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Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Daisy  Belle  Overton  and 
Captain  Courtney  Ford  was  solemnized  Thursday 
morning  at  the  home  of  the  bride  on  Jackson 
Street,  Rev.  Charles  Ramm  officiating.  Miss  Laura 
McKinstry  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  the  best 
man  was  Mr.  Elmer  Cox.  At  the  conclusion  of 
their  wedding  trip  Captain  Ford  and  Mrs.  Ford 
will  reside  in  San  Francisco. 

Major  Mark  Gerstle  and  Mrs.  Gerstle  enter- 
tained a  group  of  friends  at  luncheon  Monday  at 
the   Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  SUas  Palmer  gave  a  dinner  re- 
cently at  the  Clift  Hotel.  Those  present  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Greer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Pond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Johnston,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  WDlard  Wayman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
McBryde,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danforth  Boardman,  Dr. 


TED  SHAWN 


Will  Lecture  and  Teach 

DANCING 

For  Sir  Weeks 

Commencing  June  22, 1919 

AT  WRDWOOD  GARDENS,  Piedmont 

•'-7J--ZZ  li  I'r.  S.li—  :.  — ':'.'.  :  ;  ;i;i;±:  ~:z  :n:i~ 
ide  the  psocessioxals  and  Glrocp  dasce 
for  "Miriam — Sister  of  Moses."  lo  be  given  a1 
the  Greek  Theatre.  Anacsi  1  aod  2.  there  will  be 
do  summer  session  at  Deaishawn.  Los  Angeles. 
If  yon  are  interested  in  this  six  weeks  coarse, 
telephone  or  write 


Secretary — Wild  wood  Gardens 
Piedmont,  Cal. 


Lady  Professional  Pianist  and  Teacher, 

able    to    read  French,    desires  position 

as    companion  in  forenoons.     Address 

Box  4,  Argonaut  office. 


Starts 
easy 

And  develops  great 
power  and  mileage 
because  of  its  full, 
uniform  chain  of 
boiling  points. 
Look  for  the  Red 
Crown  sign  before 
you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

(California) 

J/fe  Gasoline 
°fQttalitf> 


Erie  BrowneU  and  Mrs.  BrowneU,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Barnwell,  Mrs.  Robert  McMillan,  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Pringle. 

Mrs"  Erie  BrowneU  complimented  Mrs.  Robert 
Greer  at  a  luncheon  Friday  afternoon  in  the 
Woman's  Athletic  Hub.  Those  present  were  Mrs. 
Samuel  Boardman.  Mrs.  Anna  Bishop,  Mrs.  Alrred 
Spalding,  Mrs.  Danforth  Boardman,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Cooper. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  entertained  at  a  tea  last  week 
at  her  home'  on  Washington  Street,  at  which  Mrs- 
Maurice  Hewlett,  Mrs.  William  R.  Wheeler,  and 
Miss  Svdnev  Burleson  shared  the  honors- 
Mrs.  "Edwin  Eddy  gave  a  tea  last  Tuesday  in 
the  Fairmont  Hotel,  when  she  had  as  guests  Mrs. 
Matthew  Armstrong,  Mrs.  Chauncey  Penoyer,  Mrs. 
Ashton  Potter,  Mrs.  Murray  Innes,  Mrs.  Horace 
Pillsburv,    and    Miss    Edith    Bull. 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  Matthew  Armstrong,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Boardman  gave  a  luncheon  last  week  at 
her  home  on  Broadway.  Her  guests  included 
M^s.  Horace  Pillsbury,  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  Mrs. 
Edwin  Eddv,  Mrs.  Harry  Miller,  Mrs.  Walter  Bliss, 
Mrs  Charles  BenUey,  Mrs.  Danforth  Boardman, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris,  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond,  and 
Mrs.    Tames  Black. 

Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street,  when  she  enter- 
tained Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn,  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker. 
Mrs  Wendell  Hamraon,  Mrs,  George  Bowles.  Mrs- 
Harold  Plummer.  Mrs.  Frank  Kales.  Mrs.  Richard 
Heiman,  Mrs.  Maurice  Sullivan,  and  Mrs.  Daulton 
Mann.  . 

Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Saturday  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street.  Her 
guests  'were  Mrs.  Robert  Greer.  Mrs.  Alfred 
Spalding,  Mrs.  Robert  McMillan,  Mrs.  Danforth 
Boardman,  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman,  Mrs.  William 
Wavman.  and  Mrs.  Erie  BrownelL 

Countess  Eric  Lewenhaupt  was  complimented  at 
a  tea  over  which  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  pre- 
sided Fridav  afternoon  in  the  Laurel  Court  or 
the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Those  present  were  Mrs. 
\lesander  Keves,  Mrs.  Josiah  Howell.  Mrs.  J.  R- 
Laine,  Mrs.  Alanson  Weeks,  Mrs.  George  Cad- 
walader,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper,  Miss  Augusta  Foute, 
Miss  Bessie  Zane,  Miss  Helen  Dean,  and  Miss 
Lilv  O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  entertained  a  luncheon  party 
in  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  last  Saturday  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord.  Others  present  were  Mrs- 
Robert  Smith,  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  George 
Howard,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin.  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Ethel  Hager.  Mrs.  Ross  Curran, 
Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson.  Mrs.  Lillie  Holbrook.  Hiss 
Maude  O'Connor,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  and  Miss 
Celia  O'Connor. 

Senator  James  Phelan  and  Miss  Mary  Phelan 
gave  a  luncheon  recently  at  which  they  entertained 
Dr.  William  Younger  and  Mrs.  Younger,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Fay,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs. 
Basil  Rittenhouse,  Mrs.  Frank  Helm,  Mrs.  K.  F. 
MacRae.  and   Mr.  Enrique  Grau. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pool  gave  a  dinner  re- 
cently at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park,  when  they 
entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Grace,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  de  Lancey  Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Covington 
Pringle. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  gsve  a  dinner  Thursday  even- 
ing at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  when  she  made  Miss 
Sydney  Burleson  of  Washington  the  guest  of 
honor.  Her  guests  were  Miss  Burleson.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams, 
Miss  Anne  Peters.  Miss  Betty  George,  Miss  Clara 
Goodloe,  Mr.  Harry  Magee,  Mr.  William  Magee, 
Mr.  Henry  Crocker,  Lieutenant  Maurice  Boye'r, 
Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena,  and  Mr.  Hermann  Phleger. 

As  a  farewell  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  who  took 
her  departure  for  the  Atlantic  coast  Monday.  Mrs. 
William  Irwin  gave  a  luncheon  last  week  at  her 
home  on  "Washington  Street.  Those  present  were 
Mrs.  William  Tevis.  Mrs.  Atheam  Folger,  Mrs. 
Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague.  Mrs. 
Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Garceau. 

Countess  Eric  Lewenhaupt  gave  a  luncheon  in 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  Friday  afternoon,  when  she 
entertained  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes,  Mrs.  Grayson 
Dutton.  Mrs.  Harry  Williar,  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Dutton,  and  Miss  Bessie  Zane. 

Mrs.  Robert  McMillan  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Thursday  afternoon  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Her 
guests  were  Mrs.  Anna  Bishop,  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer, 
Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  Alfred  Spalding,  Mrs. 
William  Lyon,  Mrs.  Lathrop  Ellinwood,  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard  Chamberlin,  Miss  Ethel  Cooper,  and  Miss 
Bessie  Zane. 

In  honor  of  Captain  Dean  Witter  and  Mrs. 
Witter,  Mr.  George  Leib  entertained  at  a  dinner 
in  the  Bohemian  Club  last  Friday  evening.  His 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Leib,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Blyth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike,  Miss 
Katherine  Ramsey,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Volkmann. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  gave  a  theatre  and  supper 
party  last  Saturday  evening  in  compliment  to  Cap- 
tain Frederick  Wickman.  Those  present  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  and  Mr. 
Stewart  Lowery. 

Mrs.  John  Smith  gave  a  tea  Friday  afternoon  at 
her  home  on  Washington  Street-  Mrs.  Graeme 
MacDonald  and  Miss  Anna  Van  Winkle  assisted 
her  in  receiving.  Those  present  were  Mrs.  Charles 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Horace  Clifton,  Mrs.  Wendell 
Hammon,  Mrs.  Chester  Moore.  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Harold  Weldon,  Mrs.  Noble  Hamilton, 
Mrs.  James  Gordon,  Mrs.  John  Partridge,  Mrs. 
Stanley  Powell,  Miss  Olive  Craig,  Miss  Edith 
Slack,  Miss  Elizabeth  Fee,  Miss  Louise  McNear, 
Miss  Katherine  Pennell,  Miss  Martha  Sutton,  and 
Miss  Rhoda  Xiebling. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Spalding  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Greer.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Keyes,  Mrs.  Edward.  Erie  Brownell,  Mrs. 
Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  Robert  McMillan,  Mrs.  Silas 
Palmer,  Miss  Grace  Buckley,  and  Miss  Bessie 
Zane. 

Mrs.  Henry  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the    Hotel    St,    Francis,    her    guests    having    in- 


cluded Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mrs.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton. Mrs.  Max  Rothschild.  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver 
Tobin,  Mrs.  Lillie  Holbrook,  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger. 
and   Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moseley  Taylor.  The 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  Miss  Frances  Joy, 
and    Mr.   Jerome  Knhn. 


Fairmont  Hotel. 

The  new  offering  of  the  Fairmont  Follies 
in  Rainbow  Lane  is  serving  to  crowd  the 
place  to  the  doors  every  evening  except  Sun- 
day, and  the  many  visitors  and  tourists  now 
in  San  Francisco  with  one  accord  pronounce 
the  entertainment  novel  and  very  attractive. 
Yanda  HofT  is  presenting,  among  other  num- 
bers, a  dainty-  Columbine  fantasy,  in  which  j 
she  displays  wonderful  proficiency  as  a  toe 
dancer.  The  "Revue  d'Espagne/'  in  which 
all  of  the  Follies  participate,  is  full  of  color 
and  life  and  is  but  a  portion  of  a  varied  and 
interesting  programme.  Dancing  to  the  music 
of  the  instrumental  soloists  assembled  by 
Rudy  Seiger,  the  musical  and  entertainment 
director  for  the  Linnard  hotels,  is  as  popular 
as  ever  and  is  enjoyed,  with  intervals  by  the 
Follies,   from   7  o'clock  until   1. 

Emilie  Lancel,  an  operatic  soprano,  will  be 
the  vocal  soloist  at  the  Fairmont  Lobby  Con- 
cert this  Sunday  evening,  when  she  will  sing 
an  attractive  group  of  songs.  The  instru- 
mental portion  of  the  programme,  under 
Seiger's    direction,    promises    to    be    unusually 

interesting. 

— •» 

LIKE  DANTE  IN  FLORENCE. 


That  Is  Why  Poet  Masters  Lives  in  Chicago. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters  has  gone  home  to  Chi- 
cago with  six  pounds  more  on  him  than  he 
brought  to  New  York  and  a  wry  face  at 
having  to  return  to  what  he  calls  a  "city  of 
exquisite  torture." 

"But  why  do  you  live  in  Chicago  if  you're 
lonely  there?"  he  was  asked,  just  the  day  be- 
fore he  went  back  to  the  Windy  City. 

He  answered  with  a  question  and  a  hopeless 
gesture  of  his  hand. 

"Why  did  Dante  stay  in  Florence?"  he  said. 
"Because  it  was  his  particular  hell.  Chicago 
is  mine.  It  is  therefore  my  stimulant  to  work. 
I  dislike  it  so  actively  that  it  acts  as  an  irri- 
tant. To  escape  Chicago  I  seek  refuge  in  my 
work.  I  am  hopelessly  lonely  there,  continu- 
ally irritated,  but  if  I  came  to  Xew  York  I 
should  probably  do  nothing  more  than  beam 
my  pleasure  at  being  here." 

Mr.  Masters  went  on  to  explain  that  he  is 
lonely  in  Chicago,  not  because  congenial 
people  are  not  there,  but  because  "the  com- 
munity is  not  organized  as  a  city  thirty  miles 
long  and  twelve  miles  wide  should  be."  He 
misses  the  literary  clubs  and  clearing-houses 
that  Xew  York  has. 

"I  go  to  one  club  there  to  eat  lunch,  and 
to  another  one  to  swim.  In  Xew  York  I  can 
drop  in  any  number  of  clubs,  find  congenial 
fellows  talking  about  congenial  subjects,  stay 
a  little  while,  and  come  away  with  that  fine 
glow  of  fellowship  that  every  man.  even  a 
writer,  needs  as  an  ingredient  in  his  daily 
life. 

"Xew  York  is  grown-up,  specialized,  organ- 
ized," he  elaborated.  "Chicago  sprawls  and 
falls  over  everything.  It  is  an  amorphous 
mass  with  content,  but  no  form.  Also  the 
town  is  too  moralistic,  in  the  holier-than- 
thou   sense,    for.  me" 

"And  what  does  Chicago  think  of  you?"  Mr. 
Masters  was  asked. 

"Dear  me,  I  don't  know,"  he  replied.  **I 
never  thought  of  that."  He  looked  quite 
dazed.  Then,  "But  who  is  there  to  think  out 
there?     I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

Then,  reducing  the  indictment  against  Chi- 
cago to  about  half,  the  Spoon  River  antholo- 
gist declared  that  a  poet  is  a  lonely  chap 
wherever  he  is,  and  that  even  Chicago,  bad  as 
he  thinks  it  is,  is  not  altogether  responsible 
for  his  own  solitary  state  out  there. 

"I  always  tell  young  writers  to  live  and 
read,"  he  said.  "To  pack  their  satchel  full, 
as  it  were,  and  to  put  the  writing  off  until  its 
own  appointed  time.  For  writing  is  a  lonely 
game.  It  chains  you  to  your  desk,  pins  you 
to  your  images,  your  ideas,  until  there's  no 
life  left  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  your 
own  volumes.  Writers  can't  live  in  a  round, 
full  way.  They  can't  even  read  all  they  want 
to ;  they  must  writer,  write,  write,  and  let  a 
dozen  delightful  things  a  day  go  untasted.  I 
often  realize  that  I  am  nothing  but  a  medium, 
an  agency,  as  I  sit  and  write  the  things  that 
come  to  my  mind  almost  unbidden.  \\  e  are 
all  like  that,  yet  take  us  away  from  the  desk 
for  a  few  days  and  how  we  chafe  for  it !" 

So,  he  advises,  let  the  prisoners  of  Chillon 
who  are  to  be  writers  make  the  best  of  their 
freedom  while  they  are  young. 

"See  people,  read  everything,  live  a  hearty, 
active,  chuck-full  life,  and  be  ready  for  the 
voices  when  they  come.  For  if  they  come  to 
find  you  unprepared,  if  they  can't  find  their 
echo  in  you,  they  win  soon  become  faint  and 
fade  away.  But  if  yon  are  vibrant  with  ex- 
perience,   with    knowledge    and    sympathy,    be 


Fairmont    Hotel 

VANDA  HOFF  and  FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

DANCING  IN" 

RAIXBOW  LAXE  NIGHTLY, 
Except   Sunday,    7   to    1. 


Afternoon  Tea,  with   Rudy  Seig      -   Orchestra, 
Daily,  4:30  to  6 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

11  cents  fare  to  San  Francisco 
300  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  single  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractive  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300 

W.  W.  WHTTECOTTON,  Proprietor  ud  Man&eer 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSAUTO,  CAJL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spot* 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  '"Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life,     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.    STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  NEAR  EIGHTH 

Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
glass-enclosed  Sun  Room  on 
the  Roof,  with  its  tea  service 
each  afternoon,  and  dancing 
Saturday  night  —  and  a  garage 
free  for  guests'  use — emphasize 
theWhitcomb's  up-to-dateness. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights  hot  and  cold  water.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean.  Booklet. 
Address  Mrs.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON",  San 
Ysidro   Ranch. 


sure  they  will  find  their  way  to  you  at  the 
right  season." 

The  Harlem  River  anthology  that  has  been 
rumored  around  Xew  York  as  Mr.  Masters' 
latest  book  is  the  figment  of  some  proud  Xew 
Yorker's   imagination,    he   says. 

"For,  after  all,  Xew  Yorkers  are  the  same 
sort  of  people  as  Spoon  Riverites,  and  there 
would  be  little  new  to  say  about  you.  I  am 
through  with  anthologies  for  that  reasoo. 
Every  Spoon  River  is  a  cross  section  of  the 
world  at  large :  external  differences,  names 
of  streets,  fashions  in  clothes,  and  the  height 
of  buildings  make  very-  little  difference." — 
New  York  Tribune. 


HOTEL  PLAZA 

isAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  SQUARE 

SOME 


Breakfast  60c 
Luncheon  60c 
Dinner  S1.00 
(also  a  la  carte  J 


CARL  SWORD,  Manager 


April  5,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett  has  reopened  her  home 
in  Burlingame,  after  having  spent  the  winter 
months  at  the  Clift  Hotel. 

Captain  Donald  Armstrong  and  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
who  arrived  last  week  from  France,  have  gone 
to  Riverside,  where  they  will  reside.  During  their 
sojourn  here  Captain  Armstrong  and  his  bride 
were  guests  of  the  latter's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Page,  in  their  apartments  at  Stanford 
Court. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Eentley  will  leave  soon 
for  San  Rafael,  where  they  have  taken  a  house 
for  the  summer  season. 

Mrs.  Chester  Woolsey  and  Miss  Ruth  Woolsey 
took  their  departure  for  the  East  last  Wednesday 
and  will  linger  a  month  in   New  York. 

Miss  Amy  Brewer  and  Miss  Helen  Chesebrough 
expect  to  sail  for  the  United  States  the  middle  of 
April.  They  have  recently  been  doing  war  relief 
work  in   Germany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Dibble  returned  Monday 
from  Los  Gatos,  where  they  enjoyed  a  brief 
holiday. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Wyman  has  arrived  in  New  York, 
whither  she  went  last  week  to  meet  her  husband, 
Lieutenant  Wyman,  who  recently  arrived  from 
France.  They  will  remain  in  the  East  until  the 
officer  secures  his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
service,  when  they  will  come  to  San  Francisco  to 
visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  until  their  own 
home    is   ready   for  occupancy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Park  arrived  Sunday 
from  New  York  and  have  gone  to  Montecito, 
where  they  will  be  the  guests  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Park 
tat   her   summer  home. 

Miss  Minnie  Houghton  will  leave  shortly  for 
Boston,  where  she  will  visit  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Morgan  Bulkeley.  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
spring    and    summer. 

Mrs.  Horace  Clifton  has  gone  to  Dixon,  where 
she  will  visit  her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Dr. 
Otto   Schulze  and    Mrs.    Schulze. 

Mr.  Whitman  Symmes  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  Nevada  and  will  enjoy  a  brief 
visit    here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Merrill  have  gone  to  Del 
Monte,  where  they  will  pass  the  week-end. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Spencer  and  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer, Mrs.  Austin  Sands  and  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam, 
and  Captain  Chouteau  Johnson  have  gone  to  Del 
Monte  from  Coronado  for  a  week's  sojourn. 

Miss  Virginia  and  Miss  Barbara  Harrison, 
daughters  of  Governor  Francis  Burton  Harrison 
of  the  Philippines,  are  visiting  their  uncle  and 
aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  in  New 
York.  They  will  come  to  California  for  an  ex- 
tended   sojourn  in   the   summer. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Hannah  Hobart,  will  arrive  within  a  day  or  two 
from  Bryn  Mawr  to  visit  the  former's  sister,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Lilley,  at  her  home  in  this  city. 

Miss  Fernanda  Pratt  has  written  friends  that 
she  will  return  to  San  Francisco  to  spend  the 
summer  and  will  be  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Simpson. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Wheeler  and  Miss  Sydney 
Burleson  left  San  Francisco  for  Washington 
Saturday.  On  their  arrival  in  the  national  capi- 
tal Mrs.  Wheeler  will  be  a  guest  at  the  home  of 
Postmaster-General   Burleson    for  several   weeks. 

After  a  three  weeks'  visit  in  San  Francisco, 
Mrs.  Matthew  Armstrong  took  her  departure 
Friday  for  her  home  in  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  Clement  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  a  few  days  ago  from  their  home  in 
Spokane   and    are  guests   at  the   Plaza   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  New  York,  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  until  the  summer  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard  passed  the  week- 
end in  Atherton  as  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Richard    Girvin. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc 
Tobin  left  Saturday  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they 
will  spend   several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Neville  have  been  passing 
a  few  days  at  Del  Monte  from  their  home  on 
Russian  Hill. 

Dr.  James  Black  and  Mrs.  Black,  who  have 
been  occupying  a  residence  on  Clay  Street,  have 
purchased  a  home  on  Russian  Hill,  of  which  they 
will    shortly   take  possession. 

Miss    Ysabel   Chase   left    Friday    for    Del    Monte, 


Grant  Avenue  at  Geary  Street 

Buy  From 

Headquarters 

We  are  manufacturers  of 

Knitted 
Bathing  Suits 


That  are  nationally  known  as 
the  best  made. 


Women's  $3.50 up—  Men's  $1.75  up 
Misses' $2.75  up  — Boy's  $1.25  up 


where  she  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice 
Heckscher  at  their  apartments  at  Del  Monte  Lodge. 
Mr.  William  Tevis,  Jr.,  is  also  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Heckscher. 

Dr.  Nathan  Hale  and  Mrs.  Hale,  whose  marriage 
was  an  event  of  last  week  in  Sacramento,  were 
guests  for  several  days  during  the  week  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Victor  Morrison,  who  has  been  visiting 
her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Park,  in  Monte- 
cito, has  left  for  Bremerton  join  Major  Mor- 
rison. 

Captain  Frederick  Wickman,  who  has  been  a 
frequent  visitor  in  San  Francisco,  arrived  here 
during  the  past  week  from  France,  and  will  enjoy 
a  brief  visit  before  sailing  for  his  home  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

Count  Eric  Lewenhaupt  and  Countess  Lewen- 
haupt  will  leave  the  middle  of  the  month  for  Palo 
Alto,  where  they  have  taken  a  house  for  the 
spring    and    summer    season. 

Mr.  William  Wbittier  returned  a  few  days  ago 
to  his  ranch  at  Riverside  where  he  will  be  joined 
within   a   week  by    Mrs.    Whittier. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Greer  and  their  children 
left  Wednesday  for  their  home  in  Seattle  after 
a  week's  visit  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Greer  have  just  returned  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Mrs.  Benno  Hart  and  Miss  Constance  Hart  have 
gone  to  Coronado  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Admiral  James  Glennon,  U.  S.  N„  and  Mrs. 
Glennon  have  been  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  foi 
several  days  en  route  from  Seattle  to  the  New 
York    Navy    Yard. 

Mrs.  John  Johns  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
San  Mateo  from  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  have  given  up 
the  apartment  on  Jackson  Street  they  have  occu- 
pied since  their  marriage  and  are  established  in  a 
house  on  Webster  Street  near   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Bertheau  has  left  on  a  trip  to 
South  America,  where  he  will  remain  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Requa  and  their  daughters, 
who  have  spent  the  past  year  in  Washington,  will 
return  to  California  the  middle  of  April  and  re- 
open their  home  in  Piedmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  have  been  passing 
several  days  at  Del  Monte,  having  gone  down  for 
the    polo    tournament. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Redding  left  for  Santa  Barbara  last 
week  to  join  Mrs.  Wayne  Cuyler,  who  will  re- 
main in  Southern  California  until  the  return  of 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  from  Eng- 
land. Mrs.  McCreery  left  for  the  Atlantic  coast 
yesterday. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Sharon  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  France  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Sharon 
in  Peidmont. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Sproul  and  Miss  Marion  Sproul  are 
spending  a  few  weeks  at  the  Clift  Hotel  from  their 
home  in  Chico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague,  who  have  been 
wintering  in  San  Francisco,  have  been  enjoying 
a   visit  of  several  days  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  returned  last 
week  to  their  apartments  at  the  Clift  Hotel  from 
a  sojourn  at  their  ranch   at    Rutherford. 

Mr.  Bradley  Wallace  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  San  Francisco  from  Washington,  where  he  was 
stationed  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Moore  has  arrived  in  New  York 
and  will  come  to  San  Francisco  within  a  few 
days  to  join  Mrs.  Moore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler  left  last  Thursday 
for  their  home  in  New  York,  after  a  month's  visit 
with  the  latter's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Moore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lawrence  Kaufman,  who 
have  resided  at  the  Hotel  Monroe  since  their  ar- 
rival in  San  Francisco  from  Hemet,  have  moved 
to  the  Hillcrest  apartments  on  California  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moseley  Taylor  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  staying  with  the 
bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  -  Mrs.  George  Pope,  at 
their   home   in   Burlingame. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mrs.  Brodie  will 
spend  the  summer  in  San  Mateo,  where  they  have 
engaged  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Green. 
Mr.  Charles  Welch  left  last  week  for  his  home 
on  Long  Island,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Berthe  Welch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wolff  returned  last  week 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  have  taken  an  apart- 
ment on  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ackerman  have  taken  a 
house  in  San  Mateo  for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  have  left  for 
Del  Monte,  where  they  will  pass  the  week-end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster  have  taken  an 
apartment  on  Pacific  Avenue,  where  they  will  re- 
side in  future. 

Miss  Marion  Baker  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Palace  Hotel  from  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 
Mrs.  George  McNear  and  her  son,  Mr.  George 
McNear,  with  whom  Miss  Baker  visited  the 
Islands,  have  returned  to  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street. 

Arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Pla2a  include  Mr.  L.  D. 
Scheeline,  Willows,  California;  Mr.  J.  S.  Brittain, 
Riverside;  Professor  W.  W.  Campbell,  Mourn 
Hamilton;  Mr.  C.  Martin,  Denver,  Colorado;  Mr. 
Roland  Foster,  Sydney,  Australia;  Mr.  F.  J. 
Dougherty,  Melbourne;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Pear- 
son, Hayward;  Mr.  T.  C.  Hocking,  Modesto;  Mr. 
James  Gallagher,    Fresno. 

Hotel  Whitcorab  arrivals  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Wilson,  Seattle;  Mr.  J.  B.  Keeline,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa;  Mr.  G.  W.  Anderson.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  Mr.  C.  N.  Johnson.  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Mr.  J.  A.  Stewart,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Mr.  D. 
F.  Caines,  Stockton;  Mr.  O.  Fisher,  Seattle;  Judge 
Thomas  J.  Lennon  and  Mrs.  Lennon,  San  Ra- 
fael ;  Mr.  W.  O.  Smithson,  Sacramento ;  Mr.  S. 
L.    Lewin,    Detroit,    Michigan. 


LIFE  IN  THE   ICE  BELT. 


I  arrived  at  Eagle  August  28,  1918,  being 
detailed  here  as  a  radio  operator  in  the  service 
of  Uncle  Sam,  and  I  have  just  discovered  that 
I  was  promoted  last  August  to  be  a  first-class 
private.  My  pay  is  $11.20  a  month,  but  I 
have  plenty  to  eat  and  more  clothes  than  I 
know  what  to  do  with.  Uncle  Sam  is  generous 
in  the  matter  of  clothes,  but  when  I  am  fully 
attired  I  have  no  place  to  go. 

Daylight  saving  is  the  hardest  task  I  have 
at  present.  The  first  peep  of  daylight  comes 
about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  it  at  once 
gets  dusk  and  remains  that  way  till  1 :30  p. 
m.,  when  darkness  again  sets  in.  There  is 
nothing  but  darkness  till  9  o'clock  the  next 
morning. 

The  weather  here  is  acrobatic.  Day  before 
yesterday  the  thermometer  registered  44  de- 
grees below  zero  and  today  it  is  6  degrees 
above.  Yet  the  temperature  is  so  frequently 
below  zero  that  a  warm  wave  occasions  as 
much  astonishment  here  as  a  snowstorm  at 
Palm  Beach. 

My  principal  outdoor  sport  is  snowshoeing 
through  the  timber  in  search  of  fox  and  er- 
mine tracks,  and  Dan  Boone  never  worked 
harder.  My  experience  impels  me  to  the  be- 
lief that  snowshoeing  is  a  joyously  exhilarating 
sport  on  a  moving-picture  screen,  but  de- 
cidedly hard  work  in  the  Yukon  region. 

So  far  as  the  radio  work  is  concerned  I 
have  no  basis  for  complaint.  Nearly  all  the 
people  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  left 
for  other  parts,  and  as  the  messages  do  not 
average  more  than  six  a  day  I  am  having  a 
complete  rest.  There  is  a  radio  man  named 
Christy  at  Nome,  1500  miles  west  of  Eagle, 
and  he  is  an  expert.  It  is  a  relief  to  hear 
from  him,  as  his  stuff  comes  through  like 
large  print.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  radio  operator  that  ever  came  to 
this  country. 

The  way  in  which  I  retired  from  the  trap- 
ping business  was  not  without  interest.  1 
had  twelve  traps  and  set  them  up  for  foxes, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  something  came  along 
and  took  away  two  of  the  traps.  A  week  later 
about  a  thousand  caribou  came  along  and  es- 
corted my  other  traps  away,  so  I  naturally 
resigned  the  position  of  trapper.  The  cari- 
bou wander  past  our  door  by  the  thousand, 
but  bringing  them  down  is  like  shooting  your 
neighbor's   cows. 

I  have  been  ambitious  to  get  a  moosej  but 
the  tracks  that  I  followed  turned  out  to  be 
those  of  a  rabbit.  I  have  yet  to  snare  a 
moose,  although  I  have  eaten  moose  steak, 
and  it  is  fit  for  the  table  of  any  Fifth  Avenue 
restaurant.     It  is  a  feast  for  an  epicure. 

Eagle  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold  excite- 
ment was  a  flourishing  town,  but  the  yellow 
metal  has  been  all  panned  out  and  all  that 
is  left  here  are  a  few  log  timbers  and  some 
of  the  old-timers  who  can't  leave  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  traveling. — /.  B.  S.  in  New 
York  Sun. 


GOVERNESS 

SEEKS  POSITION  in  refined  family, 
Ten  years'  experience;  best  of  reference; 
three  languages;  city  or  country.  Call 
"Governess  '  —  telephone  Berkely  240, 
from  9  to  12  a.  m. 


The  Binet-Bolshevik  Test. 
Now  that  the  government  has  permitted  the 
publication  of  the  "intelligence  test"  used 
during  the  war,  and  since  it  turns  out  to  be 
the  same  old  test  that  educators  were  using 
before  the  war,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
our  longer  withholding  the  "unintelligence 
test"  used  in  civil  service  examinations  at 
Petrograd  under  the  Lenin e-Trotzky  profit- 
sharing  arrangement.  Here  are  the  first  ten 
of  its   794  sections: 

1.  If  the  proletariat  ought  to  be  suspicious 
of  Western  democracy,  write  your  middle 
name  backward  unless  a  paper  ruble  is  worth 
the  square  root  of  minus  6. 

2.  At  the  signal,  start  talking  as  rapidly 
as  you  can,  making  as  many  mistakes  of 
pronunciation  and  grammar  as  possible.  The 
expiration  of  the  minute  allowed  you  will  be 
indicated  by  the  clapping  of  a  pail  upside 
down  over  your  head.  If  the  instructor  an- 
nounces that  you  have  spoken  not  less  than 
400  words,  with  a  total  of  not  less  than  500 
mistakes,  the  pail  will  be  lifted  and  you  may 
begin  breathing  again. 

3.  On  the  accompanying  map  draw  a 
straight  line  between  Soviet  and  Sauve  Qui 
Peut. 

4.  Write  the  plural  of  "riot,"  multiply  the 
result  by  the  difference  between  Brest  and 
Brest-Litovsk,  and  keep  the  answer  to  vour- 
self. 

5.  If  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword, 
prove  it,  but  if  an  ounce  of  bayonets  out- 
weighs a  ton  of  bourgeoisie,  go  out  and 
prove  that. 

6.  Apply  the  rule  of  short  division  to  your 
own  property  and  that  of  long  division  to 
your  neighbor's,  and  come  back  with  -  the 
result.  (Bandages  may  be  obtained  at  every 
crossroad.) 

7.  Add  2  and  2,  and  get  something  for 
nothing. 

8.  Give  the  wrong  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, Is  the  Czar  dead  ?  and  state  howr  you 
know. 

9.  If  you  do  not  remember  how  many 
months  there  are  in  a  year,  and  nobody  will 
tell  you,  take  two-thirds  of  the  number,  add 
your  age  reversed,  and  set  down  a  wrong 
answer. 

10.  Try  to  write  your  name  so  illegibly 
that  any  of  your  answers  that  happen  to  be 
correct  will  not  count  against  you. — Netv 
York  Evening  Post. 


"you  know  our  qualities" 


It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  ex-Kaiser's 
private  cash  fortune  amounts  to  20,000,000 
marks,  which  is  deposited  in  various  banks  at 
AYz  per  cent,  interest,  and  now  has  been  taken 
charge  of  by  Prince  Eitel  Fritz,  whom  Wil- 
helm  has  appointed  head  of  the  Hohenzollern 
family  in  Germany. 


Railway  Men's  Luck. 
The  superstitions  of  railway  men  are  so 
numerous  that  even  the  sailor,  who  is  gen- 
erally credited  with  being  the  most  super- 
stitious man  in  the  world,  takes  second  place. 
In  Russia,  when  a  woman  is  the  first  to 
enter  a  train,  bad  luck  is  sure  to  eome  unless 
the  next  two  persons  to  enter  the  same  com- 
partment  are  men. 

Friday,  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month, 
black  cats,  cross-eyes,  mirror-breaking,  light- 
ning, coach  numbers  and  their  variations,  and 
the  weather  are  a  few  of  the  fantastic  super- 
stitions of  railway  workers. 

Many  drivers  will  not  commence  a  journey 
without  a  flower  in  the  buttonhole,  usually 
a  white  one,  or  a  white  ribbon  (says  London 
Tit  Bits).  Others  wear  a  peculiar  button,  the 
insignia  of  their  fraternal  orders,  and  even 
a  piece  of  red  string,  often  almost  invisible. 

A  left-handed  fireman  or  driver  is  looked 
askance  at  by  some  railway  men  and  as  a 
lucky  companion  by  others.  In  some  cases 
transfer  to  other  runs  have  been  asked  be- 
cause such  an  individual  is  given  a  berth, 
while  others  request  to  be  given  a  place  by 
a  left-handed  or  ambidextrous  person. 

As  for  travelers,  burning  coffee  after  break- 
fast is  better  than  an  accident  policy,  while 
winding  one's  watch  on  the  train  means  a 
safe  journey.  Putting  a  wisp  of  straw  in 
one's  trunk  or  bag  protects  it  from  injury 
and    insures    safety. 

If  dust  blows  in  one's  eyes  while  in  the 
train  it  means  good  health  for  a  year ;  if  it 
blows  while  going  to  the  train  it  is  a  sigT.  of 
accident. 

A  general  superstition  among  railway  men 
is  that  when  one  leaves  his  home  to  go  to 
work  he  must  not  return  and  go  indoors  for 
something  he  has  forgotten.  Should  he  have 
to  do  so,  the  bad  luck  to  follow  will  be  nulli- 
fied if  he  sits  for  even  a  second  in  a  chair 
and  lifts  his  feet  from  the  floor. 


One  curious  thing  noted  by  Americans  in 
the  Philippines  was  the  use  by  natives  of  sea- 
shells  in  lieu  of  window  glass.  There  is  a 
bivalve  mollusk,  native  to  the  waters  of  that 
part  of  the  world,  which  has  a  shell  seven  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  so  thin  as  to  be 
translucent.  It  is  plentiful  and  costs  nothing. 
Glass  is   expensive. 

-.*> 

Matt  Crosby  of  Ocate,  New  Mexico,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  cowboy  in 
active  service  in  the  United  States.  He  cele- 
brated the  ninety-first  anniversary  of  his  birth 
by  breaking  a  wild  young  horse,  just  off  the 
range.  On  the  same  day  he  roped  and  tied  a 
three-year-old  steer  in  a  little  more  than  four 
minutes. 


The  consul-general  of  Japan  at  Honolulu 
has  forbidden  his  countrymen  to  wear  ki- 
monos on  the  street.  He  explains  his  order 
as  being  part  of  a  campaign  he  is  waging  to 
induce  his  people  to  adopt  American  styles. 
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•Is  your  place  within  walking  distance  of 
the  cars?"  "I  dunno,"  answered  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  "How  far  kin  you  walk  ?"—  Wash- 
ington Star. 

An  architect  remarked  to  a  lady  that  he 
had  been  to  see  the  great  nave  in  the  new 
church.  "Don't  mention  names,"  the  lady  re- 
plied. "I  know  the  man  you  refer  to." — Tit 
Bits. 

Customer — You  have  placed  all  the  large 
berries  on  top.  Fruit  Peddler— Yes,  lady. 
That  save  you  the  trouble  of  hunting  through 
the  box  for  'em. — Boston   Transcript. 

"When  a  man  courts  a  girl,  it  is  deeds,  not 
words,  that  count."  "Yes,  especially  if  they 
are  real  estate  deeds." — Baltimore  American. 

"I  really  can  not  see  you,"  said  the  busy 
man  with  some  irritation.  "Then  it's  lucky  I 
called,"  returned  the  intruder  calmly.  "I  rep- 
resent a  firm  of  opticians." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Some  men  are  born  great,"  quoted  the 
Parlor  Philosopher.  "Yes,  poor  devils!"  com- 
miserated the  Mere  Man.  "Just  think-  what 
pleasure  they  miss.  They  can't  tell  the  rest 
of  us  how  they  did  it." — Life. 

"In  speaking  of  this  bill  before  Congress  you 
mention  a  'rider.'  What  is  a  rider?"  "A 
rider,"  replied   Senator   Sorghum,   "is  usually 
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like  the  postscript  to  a  woman's  letter — ap- 
parently an  afterthought,  but  in  reality  the 
most  important  part  of  the  communication." — 
Washington  Star. 

"You  can't  complain  of  the  price  of  wheat 
now."  "No,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel. 
"But  they  might  go  a  leetle  further  and  guar- 
antee us  the  money  without  puttin'  us  to  so 
much  trouble  raisin'  the  wheat." — Washington 
Star. 

The  Hostess — I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
take  Mrs.  Salston  down  to  dinner.  Feather- 
stone— -What  shall  I  talk  to  her  about?.  The 
Hostess — It  won't  be  necessary. — Judge. 

"Then  the  wedding  was  not  altogether  a 
success?"  "No;  the  groom's  mother  cried 
louder  than  the  bride's  mother.  It  was  con- 
sidered very  bad  form." — Kansas  City  Star. 

"Was  papa  the  first  man  who  ever  pro- 
posed to  you,  mamma?"  "Yes,  but  why  do 
you  ask?"  "I  was  just  thinking  that  you 
might  have  done  better  if  you  had  shopped 
around  a  little  more." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"I  almost  dread  the  return  of  the  golf 
season."  "I  thought  you  were  very  fond  of 
the  game."  "I  am,  but  I  know  that  I  shall 
play  just  as  badly  as  ever." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"This  new  clerk  doesn't  seem  to  know  any- 
thing whatever  about  anything."  "Well,  that 
won't  do  for  silks  or  dress  goods.  Put  him 
in  the  book  department." — Judge. 

"Doctor,  why  is  it  that  some  people  who  are 
perfect  wrecks  live  longer  than  others  who 
are  strong  and  well?"  "Er — well — you  see 
the  others  die  first." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Judge — /  understand  that  you  prefer 
charges  against  this  man?  Grocer — No,  sir. 
I  prefer  cash,  and  that's  what  I  had  him 
brought   here   for. — Pearson's   Weekly. 

"Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead." 
"But  lots  of  times  the  traffic  cop  won't  let 
me,"  objected  Mr.  Wombat. — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

"I  am  looking  for  a  cravat  that  will  har- 
monize with  a  yellow  moonplane,  something 
not  too  loud  in  color,  that  will  be  effective  at 
a  height  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet." — London 
Saturday  Journal. 

Father — So  you  are  beginning  to  find  that 
married  life  has  its  troubles  ?  Daughter — 
Well,  yes.  Jack  sometimes  simply  won't 
listen  to  reason.  Father — The  young  scamp  ! 
He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.     It  isn't 


A  man's  methods  may  be  studied,  his  resour- 
ces considered,  his  efforts  admired,  but  the  final 
verdict  of  posterity  is  based  only  on  the  results  he 
accomplished. 


Upon  your  death  your  heirs  naturally  must 
first  find  your  papers  and  valuable  documents  to 
know  what  provisions  you  have  made  for  them. 

If  they  are  in  a  safe  deposit  box  such  as  is  the 
CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  you 
have  the  key  in  your  possession.  You  have  saved 
your  heirs  an  immense  amount  of  trouble.  Your 
good    judgment  will   always   be  remembered  by 

tfiem.  Under  Management 

John  F.  Cunningham. 


every    married    man    that    gels    the    chance. — 
Houston    Post. 

New-Method  Parent — So  you  believe  still  in 
the  rod  by  way  of  developing  children?  Old- 
Fashioned  Tutor — I  believe  it  is  the  natural 
way  to  make  them  smart. — Tit-Bits. 

Younghub — What  makes  the  baby  cry  like 
that?  Wifey — It's  a  tooth,  dear.  Younghub 
— Can't  we  send  for  the  dentist  and  have  it 
out  ? — Boston   Transcript. 

Willis — We  folks  at  home  should  do  our 
work  without  complaining.  You  know,  Peace 
hath  her  victories  the  same  as  war.  GilUs — 
I  know,  but  nobody  pins  medals  on  you  for 
washing  the  dishes,  and  there's  never  a  brass 
band   out   to    meet   you   in    the   morning   after 


you've    walked  -the    floor    all    night    with    the 
baby. — Judge. 

Smithson — Do  you  know  that  Noah  was  the 
greatest  financier  that  ever  lived?  Dtbbs — 
How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  Smithson  — 
Well,  he  was  able  to  float  a  company  when 
the  whole  world  was  in  liquidation. — Tit-Bits. 

Smythe — I  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  front  of 
a  blind  beggar  today  to  see  if  he'd  pick  it  up. 
Tompkins — Well,  did  he?  Smythe — Not  a  bit 
of  it.  He  said,  "Make  it  a  sixpence,  gov- 
ernor,  and   I'll   forget  myself. — Tit  Bits. 

"You  can  reach  a  man's  heart  through  his 
stomach,"  quoted  the  Parlor  Philosopher. 
"Yes,  if  you  can  afford  to  pay  the  check," 
retorted   the   Mere   Man. — Life. 
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the  society  columns  as  a  sort  of  directory.  These  col- 
umns act  as  a  stimulant  to  their  diseased  minds.  They 
probably  suggest  the  crimes  that  -are  threatened,  and 
that  may  at  some  time  or  other  be  committed.  They 
are  much  more  dangerous  and  provocative  than  Bol- 
shevist meetings. 

Important  people  dread  publicity;  vulgar  people  court 
it.  It  is  no  less  than  an  affront  to  public  decency  that 
scores  of  columns  every  week  should  be  devoted  to  the 
doings  of  people  who  have  absolutely  no  claim  to  men- 
tion except  that  they  are  rich  and  idle  and  useless. 
We  are  not  interested  in  knowing  that  Mrs.  Crcesus 
went  in  her  expensive  automobile  to  her  expensive 
country  home.  No  one  is  interested  except  Mrs. 
Crcesus  herself,  a  small  coterie  of  ladies'  maids  and 
nurse  girls,  and  the  Bolsheviki.  "No  one  is  interested, 
except  the  aforesaid  classes,  -in  the  simpering  faces  of 
the  rich  young  women  who  are  ready  to  save  the  nation 
by  the  adoption  of  some  new  and  ridiculous  costume. 
Decent  people  are  irritated  and  disgusted  by  this 
weekly  wilderness  of  dreary  rubbish  and  decent  people 
are  infuriated  when  they  find  that  they  themselves  have 
been  included.  So  long  as  the  whole  bad  business  was 
a  mere  sop  to  inane  vanities  it  was  more  or  less  endur- 
able. But  when  we  find  that  it  is  becoming  an  incite- 
ment to  crime  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 


The  Delays  at  Paris. 

We  should  sprinkle  a  little  salt  upon  the  stories  now 
coming  from  Paris  and  that  represent  President  Wil- 
son as  the  advocate  of  speed  in  the  completion  of  the 
peace  treaties  and  the  other  plenipotentiaries  as  the 
advocates  of  delay.  Exactly  the  opposite  seems  to  be 
the  fact.    Here,  at  least,  all  of  the  correspondents  who 


that  had  been  done  the  peace  treaty  must  wait.  Such 
is  the  picture  presented  by  the  press  correspondents, 
and  if  it  is  not  a  true  picture  we  must  blame  the  con- 
ference itself  and  the  veil  of  secrecy  that  it  has  thrown 
over  its  deliberations.  But  we  believe  that  it  is  a  true 
picture.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  and  by  the 
speeches  of  the  President.  It  is  the  only  picture  re- 
sulting from  the  definite  assurance  that  we  were  to 
have  "open  covenants  openly  arrived  at." 

It  is  not  an  edifying  spectacle.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  the  President  shall 
have  the  power  to  make  treaties  "by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  Senate."  The  'President  at  this  moment  is 
engaged  in  making  a  treaty,  not  an  ordinary  treaty,  but 
the  most  momentous  treaty  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  is  not  being  made  "by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  Senate."  Quite  the  contrary.  The  Senate  has 
definitely  stated  that  it  does  not  approve  the  treaty  sug- 
gested and  that  it  will  not  assent  to  it.  In  so  doing  the 
Senate  is  guilty  neither  of  meddling  nor  usurpation. 
It  is  doing  its  sworn  duty  under  the  Constitution,  the 
duty  for  which  it  was  created,  although  one  might  sup-- 
pose  from  the  language  of  its  assailants  that  it  had 
committed  some  sort  of  impiety,  even  blasphemy.  But 
the  President  seems  to  resent  the  action  of  the  Senate. 
He  seems  to  forget  that  it  is  invested  with  treaty- 
making  powers  which  do  not  consist  of  signing  upon  a 
dotted  line.  And  so  we  are  told  that  he  will  circum- 
vent the  Senate  by  so  interweaving  the  treaty  and  the 
league  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  disentangle  them, 
to  dissect  them  apart.  In  other  words  the  Senate  is  to 
be  dextrously  prevented  from  exercising  the  functions 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  to  be  adroitly 
impaled  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  It  must  either 
I  swallow  the  treaty  and  the  league  at  one  gulp  or  it  must 


sign  their  bulletins  are  in  agreement.    With  one  accord 

they  represent  the  other  delegates,  even  the  American   incur  the  responsibility  of  rejecting  a  treaty  of  peace 


The  Society  Column. 

A  mass  meeting  in  support  of  Bolshevism  was  held 
recently  in  San  Francisco  after  its  promoters  had  been 
refused  a  hearing  across  the  Bay.  Our  newspapers 
neither  announced  that  the  meeting  would  be  held  nor 
that  it  had  been  held,  and  although  their  policy  was 
rather  suggestive  of  the  ostrich  who  hides  his  head  in 
the  sand  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  it  was  none  the 
less  well  intended  and  to  that  extent  commendable. 

Let  it  be  suggested  to  our  newspapers  that  they  now 
take  another  step  along  the  difficult  path  of  reticence. 
Let  them  suppress  their  society  columns  also,  not  only 
for  a  time,  but  forever  and  forever.  They  are  dis- 
gusting in  their  vulgarity,  and  humiliating  to  the  demo- 
cratic sentiments  that  we  talk  of  more  than  any  people 
on  earth,  but  that  we  honor  more  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.  • 

The  proposal  is  not  a  merely  academic  one.  Large 
numbers  of  threatening  letters  purporting  to  come 
from  Bolshevists  are  being  mailed  in  San  Francisco  to 
persons  whose  names  appear  in  the  society  columns  of 
our  newspapers.  Every  now  and  then  the  authorities 
bestir  themselves  over  some  particular  letter  and  so 
create  the  impression  that  it  is  exceptional.  It  is  not 
exceptional.  These  letters  are  being  mailed  by  the 
score.     The  half-witted  criminals  who  write  them  use 


delegates,  as  anxious  not  only  that  the  peace  treaty 
should  be  completed,  but  that  it  should  have  that  abso- 
lute priority  that  its  importance  demands.  They  tell 
us  that  President  Wilson  stood  in  the  way,  unchange- 
ably resolved  that  the  peace  treaty  and  the  League 
of  Nations  should  be  not  only  concurrent,  but  identical. 
They  tell  us  further  and  in  the  most  explicit  language 
that  during  the  President's  absence  in  America  the 
peace  treaty  had  been  measurably  advanced,  but  that 
upon  his  return  it  was  at  once  discarded  in  favor  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Now  these  correspondents  may  be 
misinformed,  but  it  is  not  probable.  Their  news  is 
sponsored  by  their  names.  Their  reports  are  numerous, 
insistent,  and  in  unison.  They  are  not  to  be  impugned 
by  news  agencies  wholly  dependent  upon  official  ap- 
proval and  reflective  of  interests  rather  than  of  facts. 
That  the  President  is  resolved  upon  so  interweaving 
the  peace  treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations  that  they 
can  not  be  disentangled  is  a  truism.  It  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  disastrous  delays  that  now  threaten  to 
make  Germanism  and  Bolshevism  the  masters  of  Eu- 
rope. The  peace  treaty  was  a  relatively  simple  matter 
while  Germany  was  stunned  by  her  defeat.  It  could 
have  been  imposed  and  enforced  three  or  four  months 
ago  with  a  minimum  of  danger.  But  the  League  of 
Nations  was  not  a  simple  matter.  In  the  form  in 
which  it  was  presented  to  us  it  was  no  more  than  a 
tangle  of  American  humiliations  and  international  high 
explosives.  Europe  received  it  with  apathy,  having 
other  and  important  things  to  think  about,  but  the 
American  Senate  received  it  with  hostility.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  street  the  League  of  Nations  was  shot 
full  of  holes.  Various  governments  began  at  once  to 
prepare  for  war  just  as  though  a  League  of  Nations 
had  never  been  contemplated.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
draft  had  to  be  amended.  In  fact  it  had  to  be  created 
anew.  The  suggestions  of  even  its  best  friends  were 
destructive.  And  amendments  meant  delays.  All  the 
nations  of  the  world  must  be  consulted  anew,  and  until 


with  Germany  and  so  leave  the  world  still  deep  in  the 
wallow  of  war.  Once  more  the  spectacle  is  not  an 
edifying  one.  We  cease  to  marvel  at  these  catastrophic 
delays. 

Indeed  we  have  almost  lost  the  power  to  marvel  at 
anything.  A  few  months  ago  we  were  making  ecstatic 
pictures  of  the  great  council  chamber  at  Versailles 
crowded  with  world  delegates  and  arranging  all  the 
affairs  of  mankind  from  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany 
to  an  eight-hour  day  in  the  Caucasus.  Nothing  was 
too  great,  nothing  was  too  small  for  the  assembled 
sapiencies  of  the  world  to  deal  with  in  full  view  of 
applauding  humanity.  What  a  disillusionment!  The 
peace  conference  has  evaporated  down  to  the  point 
where  four  men  meet  furtively  in  government  offices' 
and  with  extraordinary  precautions  against  publicity. 
They  seem  to  have  done  absolutely  nothing  except  drive 
Europe  to  a  murderous  frenzy  of  resentment.  They 
do  not  seem  to  know  that  they  have  done  even  that. 
And  these  four  men  believed  that  they  were  the  arbiters 
of  the  world.  Probably  they  still  believe  it.  And  yet 
one  would  think  that  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  must 
be  evident  even  to  them,  that  they  must  have  some 
uneasy  consciousness  of  the  Mene,  Mene,  Tckel  Uphar- 
sin. 

For  what  actually  are  the  tacts  now  miserably  ap- 
parent. They  can  be  summarized  within  a  very  few 
lines.  It  is  no  longer  within  our  power  to  impose  our 
terms  upon  Germany.  We  can  impose  only  those  terms 
that  Germany  herself  is  willing  to  accept.  If  we  offend 
what  she  calls  her  dignity  she  will  open  her  frontiers  to 
the  Bolsheviki  and  make  a  coalition  with  the  Bolshe- 
vist armies.  Hungary  is  Bolshevist  and  so  is  Bavaria. 
Switzerland  is  passing  laws  against  the  Bolsheviki  and 
Holland  is  trembling  in  her  shoes.  Bulgaria,  we  are 
told,  is  seething,  and  so  is  Roumania.  We  must  con- 
ciliate Germany  for  fear  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  now 
it   seems   that   we   must   conciliate   the   Bolshe--: 
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fear  of  Germany.  And  confronting'  this  Dantesque 
picture  we  have  the  futile  spectacle  of  four  men.  each 
of  them  intent  apparently  upon  things  that  do  not 
matter  and  that  "can  not  possibly  matter  in  comparison 
with  a  situation  at  which  the  intelligent  man  is  holding 
his  breath.  . 

"Self-Determination." 

It  would  appear  that  President  'Wilson  has  carried 
with  him  to  Paris  the  curious  antipathy  to  seeing  per- 
sons or  considering  subjects  that  do  not  interest  him 
at  the  moment.  Thus  Admiral  Surs,  who  has  leen  at 
the  head  of  the  naval  forces  in  Europe  throughout  our 
participation  in  the  war,  has  made  three  separate  and 
distinct  attempts  to  see  the  President  at  Paris  and  at 
London  and  has  been  denied  in  each  instance.  The 
President  was  "too  busy"  to  receive  the  man  who  has 
done  really  brilliant  work. 

The  case  of  Henry  Fletcher,  ambassador  to  Mexico, 
is  an  instance  of  this  sort  of  thing  on  the  American 
side  of  the  water.  Fletcher  has  been  in  Washington 
since  last  October.  He  came  to  discuss  Mexican  affairs 
with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  President.  In- 
asmuch as  the  President  is  his  own  foreign  minister, 
such  a  discussion  was  essential  to  the  Fletcher  .mission. 
But,  despite  repeated  trials,  Fletcher  was  unable  to  see 
the  President  either  before  the  President  went  to  Eu- 
rope the  first  time  or  during  his  brief  stay  in  Washing- 
ton between  trips. 

Fletcher  can  not  do  much  in  Mexico  until  he  has 
reported  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  received  the  instructions 
he  needs.  Therefore  he  is  still  with  us,  hoping  that 
the  President  will  return  soon.  Meantime  Mexico  is 
boiling,  and  the  Department  of  State  does  not  know 
what  to  do.  Xo  one  can  get  the  President  to  give  any 
attention  to  Mexico  at  all. 


The  Senate  Asserts  Itself. 
If  nothing  else  has  been  accomplished  by  the  con- 
tinuing debate  on  the  League  of  Nations,  at  least  the 
Senate  has  taken  a  forward  step  in  restoring  itself  to 
its  old  position  of  leadership  in  American  political 
thought. 

During  the  past  two  decades  there  has  been  a  gradual 
decline  of  the  qualities  of  leadership  in  senators,  as  in 
all  other  public  officials.  We  have  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  looking  elsewhere  than  to  Washington  for  guidance 
in  forming  political  opinions.  We  have  gone  for 
leadership  to  cheap  and  popular  magazines,  to  propa- 
gandists and  agitators,  to  superficial  men  of  the  teach- 
ing professions,  whose  ideas  all  too  often  have  been 
mere  reflections  of  political  philosophy  "made  in  Ger- 
many." 

Our  political  tendencies  have  been  shaped  and 
guided  by  forces  of  that  character,  rather  than  by  the 
men  elected  to  legislate  in  the  National  Congress. 

The  tendency  at  Washington  has  been  to  follow,  not 
to  lead;  to  follow  what  the  public  office-holders  at 
Washington  interpreted  to  be  the  voice  of  the  people 
who  put  them  in  office.  The  President  himself  is  an 
example  of  this.  If  we  accept  his  own  definition  of 
himself  he  is  merely  an  interpreter  of  what  seems  to 
him  to  be  the  voice  of  the  people. 

But  in  the  Senate  the  tendency  has  been  still  more 
marked.  Long  ago  it  began  to  tread  the  path,  already- 
worn  deep,  that  had  been  followed  by  the  House. 
Senators  in  general  have  consistently  voted,  not  ac- 
cording to  their  own  convictions,  but  according  to  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  convictions  of  the  people  who 
elected  them  to  office  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
elect  them  again. 

■\  ery  few  senators  had  the  courage  to  oppose  any- 
thing that  seemed  popular,  no  matter  how  dangerous 
or  how  destructive  their  own  imperfect  sense  of  state- 
craft told  them  it  might  be. 

Such  a  course  may  be  democratic;  certainly  it  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  a  representative  republic. 
Our  system  of  government  presumes  that  we  shall 
elect  statesmen  to  the  Senate  in  order  that  they  may 
use  their  superior  knowledge  and  skill  in  tempering 
legislation  and  in  "advising"  the  executive  in  the  larger 
affairs  of  government.  The  presumption  of  our  sys- 
tem is  that  they  shall,  out  of  their  sources  of  informa- 
tion denied  to  the  average  citizen,  formulate  and 
amend  policies  and  lead  public  opinion  in  the  right 
direction. 

iut  instead  of  so  doing  the  tendency  has  been  to 
Dther  forces  form  and  shape  what  we  term  public 


opinion  and  then  to  follow  it,  no  matter  what  the  be- 
Jiefs  of  the  individual  senator  may  be. 

Nor  is  it  accurate  to  say  that  they  have  acted  in 
accord  with  the  opinion  of  the  real  majority  of  the 
country,  for  they  have  preferred  to  follow  the  expres- 
sions of  the  noisy  but  voting  minority.  The  failure  of 
an  extraordinarily  high  percentage  of  American  citi- 
zens to  vote  in  choosing  their  public  officers  is  of  course 
primarily  at  fault. 

Parenthetically,  observe  that  in  1892,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  63,500,000,  we  cast  12,043,603  popular 
votes  for  President,  while  in  1916.  with  a  population  of 
something  in  excess  of  101,000,000.  we  cast  18,528,743 
votes.  In  that  time  the  increase  in  population  was 
almost  60  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  popular. vote 
(even  with  a  large  number  of  women  voters)  was  only 
a  trifle  more  than  53  per  cent. 

While  a  smaller  percentage  of  our  qualified  voters 
were  actually  \Toting,  our  representatives  in  the  Senate 
and  House  were  looking  more  to  the  electorate  for 
guidance  than  in  the  days  when  the  electorate  showed 
a  livelier  interest  in  its  own  affairs. 

Therefore  it  has  not  been  hard  to  stampede  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  answer  to  what  appears  to  be  the 
popular  demand  of  the  moment. 

Woodrow  Wilson  interprets  the  voice  of  the  voting 
people  of  the  United  States  as  essentially  pacifist  in 
quality.  His  various  steps  have  been  in  response  to 
that  voice.  He  has  been  marvelously  successful  in 
achieving  success  by  this  policy. 

The  League  of  Nations  proposal  is  an  appeal  to  the 
pacifist  sentiment,  to  the  natural  yearning  of  a  senti- 
mental and  peaceful  people  for  some  panacea  for  war. 
Under  normal  conditions,  the  Senate  being  subservient, 
he  would  have  swept  the  country.  But  the  Senate  has 
revolted.  The  revolt  has  been  brewing  for  a  long 
time.  Thinking  rather  more  deeply  on  the  problems  of 
government  than  the  average  citizen,  having  a  broader 
knowledge  of  our  structural  institutions,  having  a 
keener  appreciation  of  just  what  this  particular  League 
of  Nations  implied,  senators  took  what  they  actually 
believed  to  be  their  political  lives  in  their  hands  and 
started  to  educate  the  country  on  the  evil  potentialities 
in  the  proposed  measure. 

We  have  not  had  and  can  not  have  for  some  time 
an  actual  test  of  the  exact  measure  of  success  achieved. 
Certainly  a  popular  stampede  has  been  stopped.  Sena- 
tors have  taught  the  public  some  valuable  lessons  in 
statecraft  and  in  the  problems  of  international  rela- 
tions. They  have  set  the  public  to  thinking  rather 
more  deeply  than  it  has  thought  for  a  long  time  past. 
.And  they  have  moved  the  Senate  up  several  notches 
in   popular  respect  and  consideration. 

A  few  more  acts  like  the  imposition  of  absolute  pro- 
hibition on  the  whole  people  of  the  country  by  political 
trickery  might  have  started  a  revolution.  The  Senate, 
still  being  subservient  at  the  time,  had  a  large  part  in 
this  act.  Today  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  would  violate 
its  own  best  judgment  and  duplicate  that  performance. 
It  is  beginning  to  resume  its  rightful  place  in  the 
government.  May  it  acquire  more  backbone  in  the  near 
future. 

Prohibition  in  Virginia. 

Since  we  are  now  so  vitally  interested  in  prohibition, 
since  we  have  been  tricked  into  prohibition  in  defiance 
of  our  repeatedly  expressed  wishes,  we  turn  with  a  sym- 
pathetic eye  to  the  experiences  of  other  states.  It 
seems  that  some  of  them  are  having  quite  a  hard  time 
in  the  matter  of  enforcement.  If  you  forbid  a  man 
to  do  things  that  in  themselves  are  not  wrong  and 
that  ordinarily  he  can  do  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
home  it  is  obvious  that  you  must  either  connive  at 
an  evasion  of  the  law  or  you  must  violate  his  domestic 
privacy.  You  can  not  regulate  the  home  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  Inter- 
ference with  personal  customs  means  the  abolition  of 
personal  rights.  If  you  forbid  a  man  to  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  by  his  own  fireside  you  must  necessarily  endow 
the  police  with  the  right  to  supervise  that  fireside. 
Just  at  present  the  New  York  legislature  is  trying  to 
find  some  way  in  which  to  prevent  a  man  from  drinking 
a  glass  of  wine  in  his  own  home  and  at  the  same  time 
to  save  him  from  the  domiciliary  police  visits  that 
necessarily  attach  to  all  legislation  of  this  sort.  It  can 
not  be  done. 

It  seems  that  Virginia  is  having  a  particularly  bad 
I  time    with    the    prohibitionists,    and    since    Virginia 


brought  her  troubles  upon  herself  we  can  only  wish 
that  they  were  much  worse  than  they  are.  Experience 
teaches,  as  we  used  to  be  told  at  school,  and  possibly 
we  may  learn  something  from  Virginia. 

The  troubles  of  Virginia  have  come  to  light  through 
the  fact  that  the  government  is  now  the  recipient  of 
complaints  that  would  formerly  have  been  submitted 
to  the  railroad  companies.  The  prohibition  officers  in 
search  of  their  prey  have  invaded  the  trains,  and  the 
travelers  who  objected  to  their  playful  little  ways  have 
laid  their  grievances  before  the  railroad  administra- 
tion.    Hence  the  publicity. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  only  Virginians  who  have 
suffered.  For  example,  we  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Parker  Quince  Moore,  mayor  of  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Moore  complains  of  the  treatment  re- 
ceived by  a  respected  woman  of  Wilmington  whose 
sleeping  berth  was  invaded  by  prohibition  officers  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  They  had  a  searchlight  and 
they  held  a  pistol  to  her  face  by  way  of  a  gentle  re- 
minder that  she  had  better  surrender  any  whisky  that 
she  might  have  on  her  person  or  under  her  pillow. 
Another  lady  was  similarly  annoyed.  Her  grip  was 
searched  and  her  underclothing  was  thrown  out  on  the 
floor  and  then  stolen.  All  her  other  portable  property 
was  stolen.  Mr.  John  Skelton  'Williams,  controller  of 
the  currency,  and  Mr.  Pembroke  Jones  made  similar 
complaints.  Their  sleeping  quarters  were  invaded  in 
the  search  for  whisky.  These  facts  are  hardly  disposed 
of  by  the  assurances  of  the  state  prohibition  commis- 
sioner of  the  "carefulness,  gentility,  and  discrimination" 
of  his  searchers. 

We  can  hardly  see  that  the  searchers  are  to  blame 
except  in  the  matter  of  theft.  If  it  is  against  the  law 
to  carry  whisky  into  Virginia  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
officers  of  the  law  to  see  that  whisky  is  not  carried 
into  Virginia.  Otherwise  of  what  use  is  the  law?  It 
is  doubtless  true  that  the  law  is  evaded  by  all  sorts  of 
ruses  and  by  both  sexes.  Now  the  law  must  be  en- 
forced by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  against  women  as 
well  as  against  men.  How  could  the  officers  be  ex- 
pected to  know  that  the  Iadyr  in  the  Pullman  berth 
was  not  a  bootlegger  with  a  supply  of  whisky  under 
her  mattress?  What  else  could  they  do  but  look?  It 
is  true  that  the  revolver  seems  unnecessary  and,  as  has 
been  said,  the  lady's  underclothing  should  not  have 
been  stolen.  But  then  these  things  will  happen.  Simi- 
lar things  are  occurring  in  other  states.  They  are 
occurring  in  all  the  prohibition  states.  The  law  can 
not  be  enforced  and  at  the  same  time  not  enforced. 
And  if  the  law  is  enforced  it  means  domiciliary  visits, 
insults  to  women,  and  all  the  other  plagues  associated 
with  paternalism.  And  of  course  it  means  favoritism, 
immunities,  briberies,  and  perjury. 

California  has  not  yet  faced  this  problem,  but  it  must 
do  so  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so.  It  might  be  well 
to  consider  the  situation. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  suggestion  was  once  made  that  a  delegation  from 
the  United  States  Senate  should  accompany  the  Presi- 
dent to  Paris.  It  received  scant  favor  in  Administra- 
tion circles  and  it  was  abandoned.  Senators  are  now 
being  told  that  they  have  no  right  to  criticize  the 
League  of  Nations  nor  the  preliminaries  to  the  peace 
treaty  because  they  are  unfamiliar  with  the  European 
atmosphere.  It  is  a  pity  that  senators  did  not  act  upon 
their  first  impulses.  They  would  have  been  of  im- 
measurable aid  to  the  President  where  he  was  right 
and  they  might  have  saved  him  from  the  mistakes  and 
failures  that  are  now  so  apparent. 


Canada  is  about  to  revise  her  tariff,  and  it  is  expected 
that  she  will  make  preferential  rates  for  Great  Britain. 
Andrew  Bonar  Law  said  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons that  Great  Britain  would  enter  into  no  agreement 
limiting  her  own  rights  or  those  of  her  dominions  over 
their  customs  tariffs.  Article  21  of  the  League  of 
Nations  promises  to  secure  "equitable  treatment  for  the 
commerce  of  all  states  members  of  the  league."  How 
about  it?  But  this,  we  shall  be  told,  is  a  little  matter 
that  the  league  itself  will  arrange.  Perhaps  it  will, 
but  then  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions  have  five 
votes.    No  one  else  has  more  than  one. 


It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  that 
paper  mills  were  established  in  the  Christian  states  of 
Spain,  whence  the  invention  passed  in  the  fourteenth 
century  to  Treviso  and  Padua,  in  Italy. 
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The  German  Mind. 

San  Francisco,  April  5,    1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:     Many  times  in  the  last  four  and  a 

,lf  years  it  has  been  given  to  us  to  wonder  at  the  processes 

the  German  official  mind,  and  the  ever-increasing  arrogance 

tone   of  the  utterances   of  those   in   authority  in   Germany 

at  the  present  moment  makes  us  almost  inclined  to  question 

whether  the  Allies   have   won   the  war   or   not,   whether   it  is 

they  who  are  in  the  position  to  dictate  terms  to  Germany,  or 

to   accept  those   which   she  will   decline   to   accede  to.     There 

must   be   some   ground    on   which   they   base   their   flamboyant 

statements   of  what  they  will  accept  and   what  they  will  not, 

and   an   examination   of   the   speeches   of   the   German   foreign 

minister  and  of  others  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 

President    Wilson    on   whom   they   are   relying   to    nullify   the 

effects  of  the  defeat  which  only  the  signing  of  the  armistice 

prevented   from   being  utter  and   complete. 

Endeavoring,    for  the   sake   of   argument,   to   look  at  things 
from  the  German  point  of  view,  what  do  we  see  ?     From  Au- 
gust,   1914,   until  April,    1917,    an   apparently   consistent   effort 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  keep  America  out  of  the  war 
on  the  sides  of  the  Allies,   an  effort  sustained  in  the  face  of 
an  ever-growing  demand  from  the  nation   for  participation — 
say  nothing   of  the  visit   of   Colonel   House  to   Europe   in 
915  on  a  peace  mission,  or  to  bring  about  at  least  the  lifting 
the  blockade.     When  the  sequence  of  events   made  it  im- 
ossible   to   resist  this   demand  any  longer,   and   war  was   de- 
|  clared,  the  German  can  point  to  the  delays  in  every  direction 
■hick   took   place   before   America   was   allowed   to    make   her 
eight   felt   in   July,    191S — delays    in    aircraft   production,    in 
lipbuilding    (as    vide    the    long-drawn-out    argument    as    to 
whether  wooden   or  steel  ships  should  be  built),   in  ordnance 
nd  in  ammunition.     I  understand  it  to  be  a  fact  that  English 
munition  workers  had  actually  to  be  sent  to  America  in  order 
that  shells  should  be  turned  out  that  would  explode  in  sufficient 
numbers   to   be   effective. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Germans  were 
xprised  at  the  mildness  of  the  armistice  terms.  With  the 
jject  lesson  of  Roumania  fresh  in  our  minds  we  can  con- 
eive,  had  it  been  the  Allies  who  had  asked  for  terms,  what 
such  terms  would  have  been.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
one  of  them  would  have  been  the  surrender,  as  prisoners  of 
war,  of  all  the  armies  in  the  field.  Reasoning  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  German  official  mind,  we  can  imagine  that  they 
presumed  that  the  terms  presented  to  them  were  not  Foch's 
terms,  and  by  a  process  of  elimination  they  concluded  that 
they  were  dictated,  or  at  least  modified,  by  President  Wilson. 
Directly  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  Germans  can 
argue  that  President  Wilson  appeared  to  lend  his  weight  and 
authority  to  the  amelioration,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
Allies,  of  the  conditions  in  Germany  brought  about  by  their 
own  misconduct  in  embarking  on  a  war  without  having  taken 
into  account  a  result  which  to  them  seemed  impossible.  From 
that  day  to  this  the  whole  course  of  events  has  apparently 
been  running  in  favor  of  Germany  at  the  expense  of  France 
and  her  allies,  and  again,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  our 
German  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  none  but  President 
Wilson  is  responsible. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  name  is  most  often 
on  the  lips  of  the  Berlin  statesmen  and  that  he  is  hailed  as 
their  sheet  anchor  in  the  storm  which  is  even  now  blowing 
over  their  heads,  but  in  which  they  deserved  to  have  been 
hopelessly  and  entirely  wrecked.  We  have  all  heard  it  said 
that  a  certain  character  in  our  mythology  can  quote  Scripture 
for  his  own  purpose.  We  can  imagine  our  German  statesmen 
quoting  similarly  an  utterance  of  President  Wilson,  "We  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  German  people,"  and  he  can  point  in 
confirmation  to  the  fraternization  that  has  taken  place  between 
the  rank  and  file,  and  officers  too,  of  the  American  Army  of 
Occupation  and  those  who  were  their  enemies,  and  who 
properly  should  still  be  treated  as  such.  Remembering  the 
candy  inoculated  with  plague  germs,  the  means  for  spreading 
glanders  and  anthrax  among  cattle,  found  in  the  German  em- 
bassy at  Bucharest,  and  all  the  other  abominations  committed 
by  them  in  Belgium,  in  France,  and  elsewhere,  how  men  of 
white  race  can  find  it  possible  to  associate  on  friendly  terms 
with  such  beasts  as  the  German,  male  and  female,  has  shown 
himself  to  be  passes  my  comprehension,  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  our  German  statesman,  who,  knowing  that  he 
could  have  expected  nothing  bust  a  just  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  argues  now  that  he  is  being  let  off  with 
a  caution.  He  attributes  this  to  President  Wilson,  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  one  day  we  read  of  his  saying  that 
as  the  President  was  unable,  from  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  to  join  Germany  in  the  war  as  an  ally, 
he  declared  war  on  her  in  order  that,  at  the  peace  conference, 
he  might  mitigate  the  terms  of  the  victors.  In  other  words, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  went  into  the  war,  not  to  help  the  Allies 
win  it,  but  to  save  Germany  from  losing  it.  Such  we  can 
conceive  to  be  the  argument  from  the  German  point  of  view. 
Yours,  etc.,  Arthur  J.  Owen. 


A  Presidential  Suggestion. 

Seattle,  Wn.,  April  1,  1919. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:     I  have  just  seen  J.  B.  L.'s  valuable 
estimate   of   the   available   presidential   timber   in   the   current 
Argonaut. 

•  J.  B.  L.,  in  my  opinion,  has  overlooked  the  man  who  would 
probably  make  the  best  candidate  and  one  of  the  very  best 
Presidents — ex-Senator  Beveridge.  Senator  Beveridge  is  dis- 
tinctly of  presidential  size.  He  is  a  big,  brainy  man  and  a 
real  statesman.  He  was  Roosevelt's  friend  and  he  would  have 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  progressive  element,  and  for 
his  sterling  Republicanism  and  his  splendid  record  he  would 
have  the  Old  Guard  behind  him  to  a  man.  I  am  one  of  them. 
He  would  completely  reunite  the  party  and  lead  it  to  certain 
victory.  He  has  no  peer  as  a  campaigner  and  nothing  happier 
could  happen  than  to  have  him  follow  Woodrow  Wilson  on 
a  speaking  tour  of  the  country.  His  life  of  Marshall  is  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature  and  emphasizes  his 
serious  and  very  great  abilities.  We  would  all  work  for  him 
with  enthusiasm  and  feel  a  just  pride  in  his  election. 

Very  sincerely,  C.  T.  Conover. 


"Ye  Have  Done  It  Unto  Me." 

Bohemian  Club, 
San  Francisco,  April  S,  1919. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  There  are  thousands  of  parents  in 
San  Francisco  today  who  await  the  advent  of  their  sons  from 
France  next  week.  May  I  suggest  as  a  thank  offering  for 
their  safe  return  that  the  mothers  of  San  Francisco  send  a 
check  to  the  "Blinded  Soldiers'  Children  Fund."  So  far  San 
Francisco  has  contributed  only  $10  to  my  fund,  whereas  in 
one  evening  I  got  $6000  in  Baltimore.  I  plead  for  the  blinded 
soldiers  of  Great  Britain  and  their  children  and  I  trust  I 
shall  not  plead  in  vain.  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one^of  the  least  of  these  my  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."      No   grateful   mother  surely  can   resist  such   an   appeal. 

Raymond  Blathwayt. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


X-nvhere  is  the  condition  of  Europe  better  reflected  than 
in  the  changing  status  of  the  Versailles  Conference.  Five 
months  ago  its  delegates  were  invested  with  a  power  to  which 
there  were  practically  no  limits.  It  was  the  focus  of  interest 
for  every  human  mind.  It  represented  the  triumph  of  ideal- 
ism in  government,  the  irresistible  force  of  all  governmental 
virtues.  That  there  could  be  any  other  will  than  that  of  the 
conference  hardly  occurred  to  us.  Resistance  to  its  decrees 
was  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  would  it  rebuild  the  shat- 
tered fabric  of  European  civilization,  of  which  every  brick 
was  a  nationality  supposed  to  be  waiting  patiently  and  pas- 
sively for  its  assigned  place,  but  it  would  also  issue  its 
sovereign  decrees  on  the  status  of  women  and  workmen,  on 
prohibition,  and  a  dozen  other  matters  of  like  nature.  The 
Versailles  Conference  was  a  sort  of  earthly  providence  with 
the  attributes  of  an  avatar.  It  had  only  to  ordain  light,  and 
light  must  inevitably  follow  the  waving  of  its  wand.  But 
today  the  conference  has  measurably  fallen  from  its  high 
estate.  Its  proceedings  are  viewed  either  with  apathy  or  with 
resentment  and  disgust.  We  hardly  ask  ourselves  any  more 
what  the  conferees  are  likely  to  ordain.  Rather  we  ask  our- 
selves to  what  extent  their  orders  are  likely  to  be  obeyed,  and 
our  conclusions  are  not  comforting  ones.  It  is  not  the  psy- 
chology of  the  conference  that  interests  us,  but  the  psychology 
of  those  who  are  supposed  to  obey  the  conference.  We  turn 
for  our  news  to  Berlin,  Petrograd,  and  Buda  Pesth  rather  than 
to  Paris. 


Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Russia,  and  there  has  been 
no  more  pitiful  example  of  political  ineptitude,  indeed  one 
might  say  of  political  vice,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
There  is  no  better  illustration  of  that  tragic  policy,  bred  of 
delays,  that  anxiously  inquires  as  to  the  strength  or  a  criminal 
before  deciding  whether  to  arrest  or  to  conciliate  him  and  that 
ends  by  doing  neither.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  con- 
siderable Allied  force  in  Northern  Russia  and  still  another 
force  at  Vladivostock.  Those  forces  represented  the  policy 
of  resistance  to  Bolshevism,  but,  like  the  conference  itself, 
they  are  now  making  neither  peace  nor  war.  They  are  the 
usual  expression  of  vacillation,  timidity,  and  treason  against 
the  human  race.  We  regarded  Bolshevism  as  a  threat  and  a 
curse  to  be  suppressed  at  all  costs  so  long  as  Bolshevism 
seemed  to  be  weak  and  expiring.  But  as  soon  as  Bolshevism 
proves  itself  to  be  strong  we  try  to  appease  it  by  smiles  and 
conciliation.  Indeed  we  may  be  said  to  be  fawning  upon  it. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  about  23,000  troops  in  Northern 
Russia.  They  are  the  Allied  forces  in  miniature.  There  are 
11,814  British,  4971  Americans,  2706  French,  1500  Serbians, 
and  1400  Italians.  About  10,000  of  these  men  are  on  the 
Murman  coast  and  the  remainder  are  at  Archangel.  They 
are  threatened  by  a  vastly  greater  number  of  Bolshevist 
troops,  but  until  the  ice  melts  there  can  be  no  very  active 
operations  upon  either  side.  When  the  spring  comes  the 
advantage  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  Bolshevist  troops,  who 
are  farther  south.  What  are  those  Allied  soldiers  doing  in 
Northern  Russia?  We  know  what  they  originally  intended  to 
do,  but  what  are  they  now  intended  to  do  ?  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  look  to  Paris  for  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Paris 
has  no  solution.  It  is  debating  the  question,  under  its  cus- 
tomary conviction  that  debate  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  not 
a  means  to  an  end.  In  point  of  fact,  and  it  may  as  well  be 
said  plainly,  the  conference  can  not  make  up  its  mind 
whether  Bolshevism  should  oe  encouraged  or  abashed,  whether 
Bolshevism  is  an  interesting  example  of  national  precocities, 
like  self-government  in  a  kindergarten,  or  whether  it  is  a 
cyclone  of  murderous  human  fury.  Both  schools  have  their 
advocates.  In  an  academic  and  theoretical  sense  they  may  be 
said  to  be  pro-Bolshevist  and  anti-Bolshevist.  And  so  the 
compass  needle  wavers  uncertainly  to  and  fro.  If  Bolshevism 
is  go  more  than  a  democratic  exuberance,  then  force  must 
give  way  to  sweet  reasonableness,  and  the  Bolsheviki  must  be 
wheedled  and  flattered  into  discussion  and  debate.  But  if 
Bolshevism  is  actually  the  other  thing,  a  naked  and  un- 
ashamed Satanism,  then  Bolshevism  must  be  isolated,  quaran- 
tined, and  suppressed.  And  so  there  are  debates  in  the  con- 
ference, and  we  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  they  are 
debates  between  those  who  are  emotionally  and  timidly 
friendly  to  Bolshevism,  and  those  who  would  extirpate  it  root 
and   branch. 


Upon  this  point  the  bulletins  are  clear  enough  and  unani- 
mous enough.  They  show  us  the  array  of  the  rival  forces 
at  Paris,  and  their  significance  becomes  clear  enough  to 
those  who  read  them  carefully.  They  are  the  forces  of  pro- 
Bolshevism  and  anti-Bolshevism,  the  word  being  used  in  its 
theoretic  and  emotional  sense.  For  example,  we  have  the 
dispatch  of  Mr.  Walter  Duranty  to  the  New  York  Times 
dated  March  28th.  Mr.  Duranty  tells  us  that  General  Mangin 
will  probably  lead  an  army  against  the  Bolsheviki  and  that 
he  has  been  summoned  to  Paris  for  consultation.  On  the 
other  hand,  says  Mr.  Duranty,  "there  is  a  persistent  r«mor 
in  British  and  American  circles  that  before  resorting  to 
force  the  Allies  will  make  another  attempt  to  treat  with 
Lenine."  The  French  point  of  view,  says  Mr.  Duranty,  is 
clear.  It  points  to  "forcible  military  action,"  and  so  there  are 
"these  two  opposing  plans,  those  of  the  olive  branch  and  the 
sword."  And  there  is  a  "slight  shade  of  odds  in  favor  of 
the  former."  The  slight  shade  has  now  deepened  in  color. 
General  Mangin,  we  are  now  told,  will  not  be  sent  with  a 
sword.  General  Smuts  will  be  sent  with  an  olive  branch. 
Once  more.  France  is  overruled.     She  has  been  overruled  a 


dozen  times  in  her  antagonism  to  Germanism.     She  has  now 
been  overruled  in  her  hatred  of  Bolshevism. 


Let  us  go  a  little  farther  in  our  researches,  but  without 
leaving  the  columns  of  the  Times  and  of  the  same  issue  of 
the  Times.  And  so  we  have  another  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Richard  V.  Oulahan.  He,  too,  talks  about  force,  but  he  goes 
on  to  speak  of  the  "widespread  opinion  .  .  .  that 'Lenine 
will  have  to  be  called  to  Paris."  By  whom  is  this  opinion 
held  ?  We  are  not  told,  but  we  can  guess.  Certainly  it  is 
not  the  opinion  of  Clemenceau.  But  Mr.  Oulahan  lifts  the 
veil  a  little  higher  and  shows  us  another  aspect  of  the  game 
that  is  being  played.  He  tells  us  that  Mr.  William  C.  Bulitt 
of  the  State  Department  went  to  Moscow  as  an  observer  for 
the  American  Peace  Commission,  and  "he  has  reported  that 
the  moderate  element  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  in  control  and  has 
given  the  Moscow  government  rather  a  clean  bill  of  health." 
Why  it  should  be  necessary  to  send  an  "observer"  to  Russia 
is  not  explained.  One  would  suppose  that  there  had  been 
observers  enough,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki have  murdered  most  of  them.  But  the  evidence  of 
this  new  "observer"  appears  to  be  definite  enough,  and  who 
shall  say  that  it  is  not  satisfactory,  since  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment is  given  "rather  a  clean  bill  of  health,"  which  helps 
things  forward  materially.  Then  Mr.  Oulahan  remarks 
naively,  but  perhaps  with  a  wary  eye  on  the  censor,  that  the 
lapse  of  Hungary  has  put  a  new  complexion  on  the  situation. 
That  is  to  say  the  criminal  has  shown  himself  to  be  well 
armed,  so  we  may  now  consider  whether,  after  all,  he  is 
actually  a  criminal,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
restore  him  at  once  to  citizenship.  A  third  bulletin,  also 
from  Paris,  and  appearing  in  the  Times  on  the  same  day  as 
the  other  two,  is  from  Mr.  Charles  A.  Selden,  and  it  quotes 
a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  have  asked  for 
recognition,  and  also  the  statement  of  M.  Hutin  of  the  Echo 
de  Paris  that  he  "can  not  say  that  President  Wilson  is  dis- 
inclined to  give  the  request  a  favorable  consideration." 
These  three  bulletins  appearing  simultaneously  from  three  ex- 
ceptionally well  qualified  men — indeed  four,  if  we  include  M. 
Hutin — may  be  said  to  constitute  a  budget  of  some  signifi- 
cance. What  will  be  the  topic  of  conversation  between  the 
conference  and  the  Bolsheviki  if  the  Lenine  delegates  should 
be  invited  to  Paris?  Will  they  be  asked  to  state  the  terms 
upon  which  they  will  be  willing  to  make  peace  and  withdraw 
their  agents  from  their  present  task  of  corrupting  Europe  ? 
Are  we  to  solicit  the  forbearance  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky? 
What  is  it,  in  point  of  fact,  that  we  want  from  them?  What 
is  it  that  they  want  from  us  ?  Do  they  want  recognition  ?  If 
so,  we  should  like  to  know  what  is  implied  by  recognition. 
President  Huerta  of  Mexico  was  refused  recognition  because 
he  was  a  "murderer."  Has  Lenine  actually  asked  for  any- 
thing, or  is  the  rumor  that  he  has  done  so  no  more  than  a 
bit  of  diplomatic  camouflage  intended  to  lubricate  the  wheels 
of  negotiation  ?  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki were  invited  to  confer  at  Prinkipo  and  they  insultingly 
refused.  That  we  are  suppliants  for  a  conference  is  incon- 
ceivable, but  it  would  certainly  seem  that  the  direction  of 
affairs  is  no  longer  with  the  conference,  but  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki and  Germany.  Indeed  the  connection  with  Germany 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  Mr.  Oulahan,  who  points  the  moral 
and  adorns  the  tale  for  us  by  pointing  out  that  "the  imposi- 
tion of  too  harsh  terms  on  Germany  may  give  strength  to 
the  Bolsheviki  elements  in  the  country-  The  American  and 
British  plenipotentiaries  have  been  preaching  to  their  foreign 
associates  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  impose  conditions  on 
Germany  which  would  service  to  intensify  hatred  and  lay 
the  foundations  for  another  war."  It  is  adroitly  put.  The 
"foreign  associates"  are  of  course  the  French  who,  having 
won  the  war,  are  demanding  the  right  to  protect  themselves 
against  its  recurrence,  and  have  been  denied  that  right.  In 
order  to  show  the  workings  of  this  policy  Mr.  Oulahan  goes 
on  to  tell  us  that  "it  was  a  consideration  of  this  character  . 
that  induced  President  Wilson  to  offer  a  resolution  to  the 
Supreme  Council  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  Permanent 
Armistice  Commission.  The  President  and  others  felt  that 
Marshal  Foch,  who  headed  the  commission,  and  some  other 
members,  all  military  men,  were  too  harsh  in  their  terms." 
Once  more,  Mr.  Oulahan  writes  adroitly,  but  we  may  suspect 
that  his  real  object  is  to  notify  his  readers  that  Marshal  Foch 
had  been  displaced,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  and  to  allow 
them  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  It  may  be  that  the 
military  men  were  too  harsh  in  their  terms,  but  at  least  that 
particular  error  has  now  been  corrected.  We  need  have  no 
doubts  about  that.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  Germany  will 
now  be  treated  harshly.  She  is  much  too  strong.  She  has 
been   conciliated  into  hostile  vigor. 


And  so  it  seems  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  to  be  invited  once 
more  into  conference,  and  perhaps  the  invitation  this  time  will 
be  so  couched  as  to  persuade  them  into  acceptance.  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  and  as  will  be  clearly  remembered, 
there  was  a  previous  effort  to  arrange  for  a  discussion  with 
Lenine  and  Trotzky.  President  Wilson  suggested  a  joint 
meeting  at  Prinkipo  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  to  which  all 
the  Russian  facts  were  to  be  invited.  The  American  dele- 
gation, it  will  be  further  remembered,  included  the  unspeak- 
able Mr.  Herron,  whose  moral  aberrations  were  not  con- 
sidered grave  enough  to  bar  him  from  the  exalted  status  of 
representative  of  the  United  States.  But  the  Bolsheviki  im- 
posed conditions  that  were  considered  to  be  insulting,  and 
the  suggestion  came  to  nothing.  Now  it  seems  likely  to  be 
renewed.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Bolsheviki  will  not  impose 
further  insulting  conditions,  or  show  too  keen  a  sense  of 
their  successes.  Let  us  hope  furthermore  that  the  E 
throughout  the  world  will  not  be  stimulated  to  further 
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sions  by  a  complacence  that  they  will  naturally  attribute  to 
their  own  prowess.  But  that  hope  is  in  vain.  It  is  precisely 
what    the    Bolsheviki    throughout    the    world    will    be    certain 

to   do.  -  

Last  week  1  drew  attention  to  the  fatal  results  of  the  "Good 
German  people  versus  the  bad  German  government"  theory, 
as  opposed  to  the  other,  and  more  intelligent,  and  French, 
theory  that  the  German  government  and  the  German  people 
were,  and  are,  a  unit,  alike  in  their  plans  or  remorseless 
aggression  and  in  their  present  methods  of  tearful  hypocrisy. 
That  policy  has  enabled  Germany  to  recover  much  of  her 
strength,  and  to  express  once  more  the  arrogance  that  is  born 
of  renewed  and  justifiable  hopes  of  victory.  That  policy,  in 
plain  words,  has  enabled  Germany  to  win  the  war,  and  to  re 
dress  by  her  cunning  the  losses  that  were  incurred  upon  the 
battlefield.  Now  it  seems  we  have  another  and  a  twin  policy, 
and  it  may  be  described  as  the  "good  Bolsheviki"  policy.  It 
is  indicated  in  Mr.  Bullitt's  report  as  to  the  moderation  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  and  in  the  fact  that  he  gives  to  the  Moscow  gov- 
ernment "a  rather  clean  bill  of  health."  It  is  indicated  by 
the  present  disposition  to  treat  with  the  Bolshevist  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  sudden  disposition  to  palliate  and  to  mini- 
mize the  atrocities  of  that  government.  Mr.  Frank  Simonds, 
telegraphing  as  recently  as  April  3d,  says  "we  are  trying  now 
on  the  one  hand  to  placate  the  Germans  and  on  the  other 
to  please  the  Bolshevist."  The  peace  conference,  he  tells  us, 
is  now  intent  on  whittling  down  the  reparation  terms  to  the 
point  where  Germany  will  accept  them.  France,  says  Mr. 
Simonds,  "has  to  choose  between  signing  Wilson's  document, 
which  leaves  her  financially  ruined  and  militarily  defenseless 
or  being  immediately  deserted  by  all  her  allies."  Already  we 
are  learning  to  look  upon  France  as  a  peevish  and  ill-tempered 
country,  and  as  an  obstacle  to  the  millennium.  So  far  as  we 
can  now  see,  adds  Mr.  Simonds,  "no  single  one  of  the  dreams 
that  millions  of  people  have  had,  dreams  of  settlement  in 
accordance  with  justice  and  of  peace  guaranteed  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  have  been 
realized."  All  of  this  is  the  result  of  the  "good  German 
people"  theory,  a  theory  that  has  been  advanced  relentlessly 
for  five  months,  that  has  steadily  checkmated  every  effort 
to  impose  a  peace  of  justice  upon  Europe,  that  has  almost 
undeviatingly  rejected  the  righteous  claims  of  France,  and  that 
has  kept  a  whole  continent  in  the  agonized  throes  of  war. 
This  is  the  theory  that  promises  now  to  neutralize  four  years 
of  struggle,  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  a  dozen  nationalities, 
and  to  usher  in  new  eras  of  oppression  and  chicane.  And 
it  might  so  easily  have  been  avoided  by  a  single  glimmer  of 
real  statesmanship,  by  a  disposition  to  look  at  facts  instead 
of  at  dreams  and  illusions.  And  now  we  have  this  other 
and  even  more  horrid  theory  of  the  respectability  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki.   

The  two  theories  run  side  by  side,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
which  of  the  two  is  more  portentous  of  calamity.  Indeed  they 
seem  to  be  inseparable.  Germany  must  be  conciliated  lest  we 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolshiviki.  The  Bolsheviki  must 
be  conciliated  less  we  play  into  the  hands  of  Germany.  We 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  divide  the  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Bolshevists.  Five  months  ago 
Germany  wo.uld  have  accepted  any  terms  that  were  offered  to 
her,  since  they  could  instantly  have  been  enforced  by  over- 
whelming strength.  Her  whole  western  army  could  have 
been  compelled  to  surrender.  West  Prussia  could  have  been 
occupied.  The  Poles  might  have  been  inflamed  by  a  new 
national  patriotism,  and  the  wall  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Mediterranean  could  have  been  firmly  built  out  of  nationali- 
ties eager  to  establish  themselves  on  a  new  and  independent 
basis.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Idealism  forbatie  it.  And  now 
at  last  the  conference  finds  itself  in  the  abject  position  whers, 
it  must  ask  what  terms  Germany  will  be  willing  to  accept, 
where  it  must  listen  to  the  daily  German  defiance  hurled 
across  the  Rhine.  Germany  has  found  her  ally  in  the  Bol- 
sheviki, and  she  knows  it.  She  knows  that  the  dice  can  not 
now  be  thrown  against  her.  The  Bolsheviki  have  had  time 
to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  how  because  the  Bolsheviki  have 
come  to  her  rescue  they,  too,  must  be  cajoled  and  conciliated. 
Dr.  Schiffer,  minister  of  finance  in  the  German  cabinet,  says : 
"I  take  a  most  solemn  oath  that  the  government  will  not 
surrender  one  inch  of  German  territory,  either  east  or  west." 
On  the  same  day  the  premier  of  Prussia  declared  that  the 
government  would  surrender  nothing,  and  that  all  attempts 
aimed  at  West  Prussia,  Posen,  and  Upper  Silesia  wouid  be 
warded  off.  Posen,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Poland,  has 
become  Bolshevist,  and  Hungary  has  followed  suit.  It  is  the 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  German  people — an  attempt  fore- 
doomed to  failure — that  has  thrown  Poland  into  the  arms 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  since  the  conciliation  of  Germany  means 
the  betrayal  of  Poland.  There  need  have  been  no  Bolshe- 
vism outside  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  and  there  need  by  this 
time  have  been  very  little  inside  those  frontiers.  There  is 
not  now  a  single  eastern  nationality  that  is  safe  from  Bol- 
shevism, and  they  might  all  have  been  safe.  And  now  it  seems 
that  we  must  take  another  step  along  the  path  of  humiliation. 
We  must  conciliate  the  Bolsheviki,  too.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  April  9,   1919. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Arctic  Ocean  tides  rise  and  fall  only  from  one-half 
foot  to  two  feet,  according  to  an  announcement  of  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Naval  Affairs,  which  is  classi- 
fying the  report  turned  over  by  Vilhjalm'ur  Stefansson. 
ret  irned  Canadian  Arctic  explorer.  On  Hudson's  Bay, 
faither  south,  the  tide  rises  thirty  feet,  according  to 
lo  :al  records. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  200,000  square  miles  of 
•:1  fields  in  China. 


Sir  Auckland  Geddes  and  Sir  Robert  Home  of  the 
British  cabinet  were  beys  together  at  the  same  school. 
They  are  now  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
each  other,  as  ministers.  In  fact  they  are  the  right  and 
left  hands  of  demobilization.  It  is  probable  that  this 
association  is  unique  in  England. 

A  Chinese  woman,  Miss  Tcheng,  is  en  route  to  Paris 
to  report  the  peace  conference  for  the  associated  press 
of  China.  Miss  Tcheng,  who  is  well  known  in  her 
own  country,  is  the  first  Chinese  woman  lawyer,  and 
she  holds  a  certificate  from  the  University  of  Paris 
giving  her  a  right  to  practice  law  in  the  French  courts. 

When  going  to  attend  the  peace  conference  in  Paris 
President  Wilson  always  wears  a  morning  coat  and  top 
hat.  The  President's  initials  are  stamped  in  large  glit 
letters  inside,  so  that  no  one  can  take  his  hat  by  mis- 
take. The  President  carries  his  papers  in  a  brown 
dispatch  bag.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  bought  himself  a 
little  dark  green  bag  in  which  to  carry  his  papers. 

Professor  Victorio  Emmanuele  Orlando,  premier  of 
Italy,  was  made  a  professor  of  constitutional  rights  in 
the  University  of  Palermo,  from  which  he  had  just 
graduated,  and  after  holding  that  chair  for  ten  years 
he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  the 
province  of  Partinico  in  1892.  His  place  among  the 
deputies  has  been  confirmed  by  his  province  at  every 
election  since. 

Mrs.  Maurice  Hewdett,  who  was  the  first  English- 
woman to  qualify  as  an  airplane  pilot,  is  said  to  know 
more  about  airplane  construction  and  flying  generally 
than  any  other  member  of  her  sex  in  Europe.  She  is 
the  wife  of  the  distinguished  author  of  "The  Forest 
Lovers"  and  many  other  famous  novels.  She  started 
an  airplane  factory  in  England  some  years  before  the 
war,  which,  beginning  in  a  small  way,  has  how  devel- 
oped into  a  huge  plant. 

G.  N.  Barnes,  British  labor  delegate  to  the  peace 
conference,  sprang  a  surprise  upon  Briitsh  newspaper 
correspondents  recently.  He  read  his  statement  deal- 
ing with  the  intentions  of  the  conference  with  regard 
to  labor  from  shorthand  notes,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  some  of  those  to  whom  he  was  speaking  could  not 
follow  him.  "I  thought  all  you  gentlemen  wrote  short- 
hand," he  remarked.  Mr.  Barnes  has  written  short- 
hand for  forty  years. 

Admiral  Kolchak,  the  present  dictator  of  Siberia,  is 
the  youngest  of  the  Russian  admirals  and  is  said  to 
be  the  popular  leader  in  tnat  section  of  Russia  just 
now.  His  friends  think  he  will  very  likely  be  named 
for  Russia's  first  president.  It  was  Admiral  Kolchak 
who,  when  surrounded  by  the  Bolsheviki  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  a  demand  was  for  his  surrender,  broke  his 
gold  sword,  presented  to  him  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  threw  it  into  the  sea.  "Even  the  Japanese 
at  Port  Arthur  did  not  ask  me  for  my  sword,"  he  said, 
"and  I  will  not  give  it  up  now." 

Frederick  Warde,  the  actor,  in  describing  his  first 
entrance  into  theatrical  life,  which  took  place  in  Sun- 
derland. England,  in  1867,  says:  "I  had  been  articled 
to  a  firm  of  solicitors  in  London,  had  forfeited  my 
articles  by  leaving  the  city  without  permission,  and 
was  practically  running  away  from  home  to  go  upon 
the  stage.  I  was  engaged  by  a  dramatic  agent  in  Lon- 
don for  'general  utility'  in  the  stock  company  that  was 
to  play  at  Sunderland  for  the  ensuing  fall  and  winter 
season  at  the  munificent  salary  of  fifteen  shillings  per 
week,  a  sum  equal  to  about  $3.75  in  American  money." 

General  Pershing  fulfilled  the  wish  of  an  ancestor 
that  a  member  of  the  Pershing  family  should  save 
Alsace-Lorraine,  when  he  led  the  victorious  American 
armies  against  the  Germans.  This  fact  is  disclosed  by 
the  Rev.  Justus  N.  Pershing,  a  cousin  of  General 
Pershing,  who  has  made  public  a  letter  written  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  more  than  200  years  ago  by  Frederick 
Pershing,  General  Pershing's  great-great-grandfather. 
In  this  letter  the  general's  ancestor  expressed  the  hope 
that  his  son,  Frederick  Pershing,  Jr.,  or  his  descend- 
ants "would  come  back  some  day  and  redeem  the  fair 
lands  of  Alsace-Lorraine  from  oppression." 

In  his  public  speeches  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  British 
chancellor,  never  fidgets..  But  he  is  very  different  in 
the  cabinet  room.  He  will  sometimes  address  his  col- 
leagues for  twenty  minutes  or  speak  for  half  an  hour 
to  the  delegates  at  some  special  conference,  all  the 
while  sketching  most  impossible  things  on  the  blotting 
pad  in  front  of  him,  so  that  at  the  end  it  looks  like 
some  Futurist  caricature.  The  leader  of  the  House 
finds  himself  able  to  concentrate  on  his  theme  all  the 
better  for  this  process  of  spoiling  his  pad.  Yet  he  can 
address  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
delivering  a  most  intricate  financial  statement,  without 
any  memory  aid  and  without  the  slightest  sign  of  rest- 
lessness. 

Only  four  men  in  Germany  have  the  confidence  of  the 
Allied  powers,  according  to  the  Berne  Zeitung.  They 
are  Professor  Foerster,  Dr.  Muehlon,  Dr.  Grelling,  and 
Dr.  Schlieben.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Muehlon  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  known  of  the  four  men  mentioned  by  the  Berne 


newspaper.  He  is  a  former  director  of  the  Krupp 
works.  In  April,  1918,  he  published  an  article  in 
which  he  charged  that  the  German  imperial  govern- 
ment purposely  started  the  war.  He  has  reiterated  his 
charge  a  number  of  times  since.  Professor  Foerster 
of  the  University  of  Munich  during  the  war  was  dis- 
missed from  his  seat  for  criticism  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment. He  was  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  formed  by  Bavarian  Liberals  in  Munich 
on  February  24th.  The  Dr.  Grelling  and  the  Dr. 
Schlieben  referred  to  probably  are  Dr.  Richard  Grelling 
and  Dr.  Fritz  Schlieben,  a  former  member  of  the  Reich- 
stag. Both  men  had  been  leaders  of  Liberal  thought  in 
Germany. 

Among  women  who  sit  in  conference  in  Washington 
upon  the  problems  of  the  women  in  industry  section  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  are  two  negro  women,  Mrs. 
Helen  Irvin  and  Mrs.  George  Edmund  Haynes.  They 
are  known  as  the  special  "aids"  of  Mary  Van  Kleeck, 
head  of  the  section.  They  are,  in  fact,  so  well  versed 
in  the  problems  of  their  race  and  the  needs  that  the 
department  takes  their  word  and  judgment  almost  as 
law.  Perhaps  of  all  the  women  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  who  determine  questions  and  set 
precedents  concerning  working  women  of  this  country 
these  two  negro  women  have  greatest  right  to  the  name 
"experts."  Possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics, law  and  labor  conditions,  they  specialize  in  the 
peculiarities  of  their  own  race.  Both  women  are 
graduates  of  negro  colleges  and  both  have  done  educa- 
tional and  social  work  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mlfci      

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Half  Truth. 
The   words  that   trembled  on  your   lips 

Were   utter'd  not — I    know   it  well ; 
The   tears    that    would    your   eyes    eclipse 

Were  check'd  and  smother'd.   ere  they  fell : 
The    looks   and   smiles    I   gain'd    from   you 

Were  little  more  than  others  won, 
And  yet  you  are  not  wholly  true. 

Nor  wholly  just  what  you  have  done. 

You  know,  at  least  you  might  have  known, 

That  every  little  grace  you  gave, — 
Your  voice's  somewhat  lower'd  tone, — 

Your  hand's  faint  shake  or  parting  wave, — 
Your   every   sympathetic   look 

At  words  that  chanced  your  soul  to  touch. 
While  reading  from   some  favorite  book, 

Were  much  to  me — alas,  how  much  ! 

You  might  have  seen — perhaps  you  saw — 

How  all  of  these  were  steps  of  hope 
On  which   I   rose,  in  joy"  and  awe, 

Up  to  my  passion's  lofty  scope  ; 
How  after  each,  a  firmer  tread 

I  planted  on  the  slippery  ground, 
And  higher  raised  my  venturous  head. 

And  ever  new  assurance   found. 

Maybe,    without   a   further   thought, 

It  only  pleased  you  thus  to  please, 
And  thus  to  kindly  feelings  wrought 

You  measured  not  the  sweet  degrees  ; 
Yet,   though   you  hardly  understood 

Where  I  was  following  at  your  call  , 
You  might — I  dare  to  say  you  should — 

Have  thought  how  far  I  had  to  fall. 

And  thus  when  fallen,  faint  and  bruised, 

I  see  another's  glad  success, 
I  may  have  wrongfully  accused 

Your  heart  of  vulgar  fickleness  : 
But   even    now,   in    calm   review 

Of  all  I  lost  and  all  I  won, 
I  can  not  deem  you  wholly  true. 

Nor  wholly  just  what  you  have  done. 

— Lord  Houghton. 


Highland   Mary. 
Ye   banks   and   braes   and   streams    around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery. 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie  ! 
There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes. 

And  there  the  langest  tarry; 
For  there   I   took  the  last   fareweel 

O'  ray  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How    sweetly   bloom'd   the   gay   green   birk, 

How   rich   the   hawthorn's   blossom, 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasp'd  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wings 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie  ; 
For  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow  and  lock'd  embrace 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender ; 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oursels  asunder  ; 
But,   Oh  !   fell  Death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early  ! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary! 

O  pale,  pale  now,  those'rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly; 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ; 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary'-     — Robert  Burns. 


A  Vision. 
I  saw  Eternity  the  other  night. 
Like  a  great  ring  of  pure   and   endless   light, 

All  calm,   as  it  was  bright : — 
And  round  beneath  it,   Time,   in   hours,  days,  years, 

Driven  by  the  spheres, 
Like  a  vast  shadow  moved ;  in  which  the  World 

And  all  her  train  were  hurl'd. — Henry  Vaughan. 


April  12,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


MARSHAL  FERDINAND  FOCH. 


A.  Hilliard  Atteridge  Writes  of  the  Great  Soldier's  Life  and 
His  Theory  of  Modern  War. 


This  is  not  a  treatise  on  military  science  intended  for 
students  only,  but  a  clear  and  entertaining  volume  for 
the  readers  of  current  history.  Marshal  Foch  is  one 
of  the  great  men  which  the  great  world  war  has  dis- 
covered and  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Allied 
cause  are  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  permanent  record 
in  the  literature  of  the  Allied  nations.  Many  leaders 
and  many  statesmen  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  but  Foch's  name  stands  out  pre- 
eminently above  them  all : 

Ferdinand  Foch,  marshal  of  France  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Allied  armies,  is  one  of  the  soldiers  who  have 
won  a  lasting  place  in  the  annals  of  war  in  the  world-wide 
conflict  of  our  time.  Few  among  the  war  leaders  have 
achieved  such  eminent  distinction.  In  this  clash  of  armed 
nations,  with  armies  of  millions  in  the  field,  it  has  been 
exceptionally  difficult  for  any  man  to  win  for  himself  world- 
wide recognition  as  a  master  of  war,  a  recognition  accepted 
not  only  by  his  own  people,  but  by  their  allies,  not  only  by 
those  he  has  led  to  victory,  but  by  those  against  whom  he 
fought. 

During  the  long  war  hundreds  of  good  soldiers  have  found 
themselves  in  high  command  as  leaders  of  army  groups, 
armies,  and  army  corps  in  the  various  theatres  of  war.  In 
the  stern  test  of  war  under  new  and  peculiarly  exacting  con- 
ditions, some  have  lost  the  reputation  acquired  in  earlier 
days.  A  large  number  of  generals  on  both  sides  have  shown 
themselves  thoroughly  competent  and  resourceful  leaders  of 
men.  They  have — each  in  his  own  place  in  the  far-flung 
battle  line — conducted  operations  of  importance  and  com- 
manded in  actions  which  in  earlier  wars  would  have  been 
counted  as  great  battles;  but  so  far  as  public  recognition  of 
their  merit  is  concerned  they  have  not  emerged  from  the  huge 
number  of  leaders  engaged  in  the  conflict.  Their  names  are 
no  more  known,  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  expert  students 
of  war,  than  the  names  of  the  average  competent  battalion 
commanders  in  the  smaller  wars  of  the  past.  Not  a  few  have 
displayed  powers  of  command  that  would  have  won  them  a 
high  reputation  in  earlier  days.  Some — and  their  number  is 
not  a  large  one — have  won  a  place  on  the  roll  of  the  world's 
great  war  leaders.  But  even  among  these  Ferdinand  Foch 
stands   out   as   a   leader   of   supreme   excellence. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  he  held  a  subordinate  command. 
From  its  first  days  his  rise  to  fame  began.  He  showed  him- 
self a  trusty  leader  of  men  alike  in  the  days  of  trial  and 
disaster  and  in  those  of  hard-won  success.  Inded  the  highest 
tribute  to  his  character  and  his  qualities  as  a  war  leader  is  the 
fact  that,  again  and  again,  it  was  at  moments  when  the  out- 
look for  France  seemed  darkest  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
take  control  of  important  operations  and  that  finally  it  was 
when  disaster  threatened  the  whole  Allied  cause  on  the  west- 
ern front  that  all  the  Allied  nations  joined  in  committing 
their  fortunes  to  his  strong  hands,  and  entrusting  their  future 
to  his   guidance. 


a  clear  idea  of  the  result  that  their  commander-in-chief  has 
in  view,  and  secondly  "intelligent  and  active  discipline,  or 
rather,  initiative,"  with  the  result  that  they  act  in  accord- 
ance with  his  will.  He  adopts  Von  der  Goltz's  description  of 
initiative  as  "the  manifestation  of  personal  will  seconded  by 
judgment  and  acting  in  the  sense  of  the  plans  of  the  higher 
command."  With  the  great  armies  of  today,  the  subordi- 
nate leaders  must  exercise  an  intelligent  obedience.  There 
must  be  activity  of  mind.  A  mere  unthinking  passive  obe- 
dience like  that  of  a  machine  was  perhaps  sufficient  in  the 
small  armies  of  the  past,  where  it  was  easier  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  define  the  task  of  his  subordinates;  but 
something  more  is  wanted  with  armies  of  millions,  in  which 
the  subordinates  themselves  command  perhaps  hundreds  of 
thousands.  In  such  a  case  an  order  from  the  higher  com- 
mand will  at  most  outline  the  movement  and  define  clearly  the 
object  to  be  attained.  The  general  who  receives  it  has  to 
decide  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out  and  adapted 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  moment  on  his  own  front. 
Initiative   is  therefore   a  necessity. 

Foch  remarks  that  to  obey  in  war  is  not  an  easy  thing; 
for  one  has  to  carry  out  one's  orders  "in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and  despite  the  enemy'  efforts ;  amid  varying  condi- 
tions— the  unseen,  the  unknown  with  all  its  menace  of  peril, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  which  results  from  many 
causes." 

Moltke  put  the  same  idea  in  another  way,  when  he  said 
that  in  time  of  peace  a  decision  once  taken  could  always  be 
carried  out :  but  in  war  our  will  soon  clashes  with  the  ind- 
pendent  will  of  the  enemy. 

So  the  clear  grasp  of  the  intention  conveyed  by  an  order,  with 
the  ready  determination  to  carry  it  out,  is  not  enough  :  the 
order  will  have  to  be  carried  out  under  the  menace  of  hostile 
action  tending  to  prevent  or  at  least  delay  its  execution.  So 
the  subordinate,  who  receives  it,  must  preserve  what  Foch 
describes    as    his    freedom    of    action    in    order    to    obey.      He 


one  would  hardly  expect  a  French  writer  would  choose  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  one  more  instance  of  the  impartial  scien- 
tific spirit  with  which  he  regards  the  facts  of  military  history. 
He  points  to  Blucher,  and  describes  Scharnhorst's  choice  of 
him  to  command  the  Prussian  army,  in  1813,  as  a  stroke  of 
genius.  In  court  circles  in  Prussia  the  choice  met  with  oppo- 
sition. Blucher  was  described  as  a  stupid  old  man,  broken 
with  illness  and  only  half-educated.  But  his  name  was  popular 
with  the  soldiers ;  he  could  make  any  demands  upon  them 
with  the  certainty  that  they  would  give  him  their  utmost 
effort.  "Whatever  he  may  have  lacked  on  the  intellectual 
side,"  says  Foch,  "he  had  a  will,  impassioned  energy  of  mii-d 
that  never  tired,  never  was  at  rest,  and  with  which  he  dre-y 
the  nations  into  the  war,  and  their  armies  on  to  victory,  as  bt 
drew  on  to   Paris  the  sovereigns  in  spite  of  themselves." 

The  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Foch's 
teaching  at  the  French  War  College  and  gives  us  a 
good  insight  into  the  very  heart  of  the  man  himself. 
The  source  whence  so  many  of  the  leading  officers  of 
the  victorious  French  armies  drew  their  sustenance 
and  courage  in  the  day  of  adversity  is  clearly  seen  in 
these  lines.  They  tell  the  story  of  the  man  who  gave 
the   Teutons   their  final   blow : 

In  examining  his  teaching  at  the  Ecole  de  Guerre  we  have 
seen  how  he  insisted  on  the  supreme  importance  of  the  com- 
mander's "will  to  conquer,"  of  his  determination,  of  his  calm 
combination  of  all  the  means  in  hand  to  attack  and  to  give 
the  decisive  direction  to  the  blow.  "The  army  is  for  its 
chief,"  he  said,  "what  the  sword  is  for  the  soldier.  It  tells 
only  through  the  impulse,  the  direction  of  the  energy  that 
he  gives  to  it." 

Napoleon  had  said :  "It  was  not  the  Roman  legions  that 
conquered  Gaul ;  it  was  Caesar.  It  was  not  the  Carthaginian 
soldiers,  but  Hannibal,  that  made  Rome  tremble.     It  was  not 


notes  that  the  whole  object  of  war  is  to  maintain  one's   freedom 

of   action   and   take  it   away  from  the   enemv.     This   freedom  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  but  Alexander,   that  penetrated  into 
of  action— freedom,  that  is,  from  interference  on  the  part  of  I India-     "  was  not  the  French  army,  but  Turenne,  that  made 

the  enemy— is  to  be  obtained  by  what  Foch  calls  surete.  a  wa^  t0  the    Weser  and  the  Inn.      It  was   not  the   Prussian 

The  word,  as  he  uses  it,  can  hardly  be  translated  by  a  single  f?ld,ers    ^%  de^??Jd    PrUS5ia  •  {oTv  seven    y-!arS    a*?n*t    *h,e 

equivalent  word  in  English.     And  with  him  it  is  a  favorite  word,  J^™8?,   formidable   Powers   ,n    Europe;    it   was    Frederick 
conveying  ideas  that  play  a  large  part  in  his  teaching  and  in  " 

his  attitude  of  mind.     It  implies  not  only  "safety"     or  "se-  '  _         a  teacher,  he  made  the  great  master  s  words  his  own. 

curity"  and  the  measures  that  insure  if,  but  something  more.  The  chief'  the  "?an,   not  the  mere  crowd  of  armed  men,  was 
It    means    also    "sureness"— all    that    goes    to    give    the    com-,thc  winner  of  victory.     He  was  now  to  prove  the  fact  by  his 

mander,  whether  of  an  army  or  of  a  small  group  operating  in  own   actions  in   command. 

the  presence  of   an  enemy,   a   clear  view  of  the  situation   and        And  how  was  the  blow — the  ideal  victory-compelling  blow — 

the  power  of  acting  with  a  grasp  of  realities.  to    °e   directed?     There   must,   if  possible,   be   an    element   of 

As  usual,  he  makes  his  meaning  clear  to  his  class  and  his  ?urPrise  in  ":  n°'  the  surprise  of  the  ambuscade  and  the  like 

readers  by  taking  examples  from   military  history,    examining  ln  ,the  operations  of  little  wars,  but  the  tactical  surprise,  "the 

them   in    detail,   and    showing   the   influence    of  this  surete   or  sudden    intervention   of  unexpected   force      striking   hard    and 

of  its  absence  effectively  and  bringing  to  the  opponent  the   sense  of   his  m- 

„,  i       i      i     j       i  i  •  •  i  ability   to    parry   the    blow,    "the    conviction    that    he    can   not 

Those  who  looked  askance  at  his  appointment  to  the  conquer,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  he  is  con- 
supreme  command  of  the  Allied  armies  on  account  of  quered."  His  will  must  be  broken  by  this  "unexpected  blow 
his  past  career  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  would  have  of  supreme  vigor.' 

saved  themselves  all  unnecessary  forebodings  had  they       The  simplicity  of  the  man,  his  aversion  to  all  pomp 

read  any  of  Foch's  works  published  prior  to  the  great  and  parade  and  unnecessary  ceremonials,  his  devotion 

war :  to  his  duties  and  utter  oblivion  of  everything  not  related 

In  telling  the  story  of  his  own  leadership  in  the  batles  of  to  the  work  at  hand  can  be  seen  from  his  choice  of 

i         ntirelv   the  Grea*  W-aT'  WJ  fha"be  able  (°  shT  how  he  d  e™?nstrated  headquarters,  which  we  learn  were  situated  in  the  quiet 

And  ne  has  owed  nis  rise  to  tnis  supreme  position  entirely    th     appllcatIOn   of   his   theorv   under   the   new   conditions,    not  ,  .,/                              ,              ,-            ■           ,                             ^ 

"by  word,  but  by  deeds,  no  longer  in  the  lecture  room,  but  on  of  the  country,   and  sometimes  in  a   forest : 

the  battlefield.     Here  we  need  only  deal  with  the  salient  points  '      He   was   soon    at   work   again,    and   engaged   on    a   task    for 

To   Marshal   Foch   war  is  not   a   science    an   abstract  '  °f  n*s  theory   as  based  upon   the   lessons   of   all   military   his-  which  he  was  exceptionally  well  fitted.     The  French  govern- 

,          .         ,'         ,                            ,.  ,             ,   ,    '            ,.       ,   •       tory,  viewed  under  existing  conditions  when  he  was  teaching  ment    decided    on    the    formation    of    a    small    committee    of 

doctrine,  but  rather  an  art  which  must  he  practiced  in    at  the  Eco]e  de  Guerre  and  writing  his  first  treatise  on  war.  officers  of  rank,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  make  careful 

Order  to  gain  distinction  on  its  field.      For  many  years        ^e   begins    by   sweeping    aside    what    he    describes    as    false  study  of  problems  that  might  arise  in  the  coming  months  of 

he   was    in    command   of    the    French    Ecole    de    Guerre    ideas   of   what    a   decisive   battle    really   is.      It   is   not   simply  the  war,   and  draw  up  reports  and  plans   of  action   for  these 

and   hundreds   of   officers   came   under   his   inspiring   in-    *  great  tragic  drama  of  moving  incidents,  with  a  denouement  contingencies.      General   Foch   was   entrusted   with   the   forma- 

a                   ™,  •      -j-        ,,      j,            A    .,        r,      „/.v    *       -      depending    on    some    unforeseen    event.      It    is    not    like    the  tion  of  this  committee  and  the  direction  of  the  work.     It  was 

fluence.     This   indirectly   decreed   the   fate   of  the   war    ^{^  £  peac£  manceuvres  dependent  on  some  scheme  that  a   wise   step,   and  gave  most  useful   results.     For  Foch   per- 

because   of  the   quality   of  the  men  under  his   training:    regularly  develops  into   an   illustration   of  the  employment   of  sonally  it  was   one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  in   a   career 

To  teach  a  doctrine  of  war  is,  therefore,  something  different    the  three  arms  ;  nor  is  it  made  up  of  a  number  of  local  con-  in  which  each  episode   seems  to  have  been  a  preparation   for 

from    laying    down    the    principles    of    some    abstract    science,    flicts   and    efforts   with    a    result    depending    on    success   being  tasks  he  would  later  on  be  called  upon  to  undertake.     It  was 

Foch,  indeed,  hesitates  to  speak  of  a  "science  of  war."     War    won  in  the  whole  or  in  the  majority  of  these.     To  use  a  term  in    this    case   a   preparation    for   the   united    command    of   the 

is  rather  an 'art,   an  affair  of  action  directed  by  right  knowl-  !  taken  from  mechanics,  victory  in  a  decisive  battle  is  not  the  Allied  forces,  though  at  the  time  no  one  could  foresee,  either 

edge  and  clear  thinking.     To  prepare  oneself  for  such  action  !  sum  total  but  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  combined  efforts,  that  such  an  appointment  would   ever  be  made,   or  that  Foch 

one  must  keep  in  mind*  realities,  not  abstractions,  and  deduce    some   of   which   may  appear  to   those   engaged  in   them   to   be  would  be   given   this    eminent   position. 


to  merit.     It  was  the  result  of  a  lifelong  preparation   for  the 
task    thus    enturusted    to    him. 


all  theory  from  ascertained  fact,  keeping  in  view  all  the  time 
its    practical    application   under    existing   conditions. 

Foch  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  teaching  of  war 
in  France  was  very  defective,  not  only  before  the  disastrous 
war  of  1870,  but  long  after  it.  The  human  element  in  war 
was  left  out  of  account.  There  was  the  constant  tendency  to 
reduce  the  theory  to  a  mere  affair  of  numbers,  time,  and 
space.  And  the  result  of  these  attempts  to  develop  a  kind 
of  exact  and  mathematical  theory  of  war  was  a  theory  that, 
as  Foch  puts  it,  "had  the  drawback  of  being  radically  false 
because  it  left  out  of  account  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  problem — man,  with  his  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
faculties,  and  in  trying  to  make  of  war  an  exact  science  dis- 
regarded its  essential  character  as  a  terrible  and  impassioned 
drama."  One  human  element  was  indeed  taken  into  account 
— the  influence  of  the  great  leaders.  But  the  whole  point  of 
view  being  astray,  this  was  neither  understood  nor  explained. 
History  was  treated  only  in  bold  outline;  it  was  history  after 
the  manner  of  M.  Alexander  Dumas,  a  series  of  marvelous 
exploits,  "unexplained  and  inexplicable  unless  indeed  one  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of- mysterious  causes  of  the  nature  of  the 
miraculous  or  the  fatalistic,  such  as  the  incomprehensible 
genius  of  a  Napoleon,  or  even  'his  star/  " 

The  natural  result  of  such  teaching  was  the  idea  that  after 
all  any  serious  study  of  war  was  not  important.  One  had 
the  gift  of  leadership,  or  one  had  not;  and  it  was  on  the  field 
of  battle  one  would  find  out.  It  uesd  to  be  said  that  war  could 
only  be  learned  in  zvar.  But  as  Foch  points  out,  there  came 
a  rude  awakening  in  1870,  when  the  French  army  found  itself 
opposed  to  "adversaries  whose  minds  were  formed  by  the 
teaching  of  history  and  the  study  of  concrete  cases;  for  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  it  was  thus  that  Scharnhorst, 
Willisen,  and  Clausewitz  had  formed  the  men  who  were  to 
command   the   Prussian   army." 

Discipline,  that  hardest  and  most  complicated  of  all 
the  problems  of  military  science,  receives  a  masterly 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  great  general.  In  ordi- 
nary life  we  are  used  to  associate  the  term  discipline 
with  blind  obedience  and  confuse  them  with  each  other. 
This  may  hold  good  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  lower 
strata  of  organized  bodies,  but  does  not  apply  to  the 
higher  ranges  of  any  collective  organization.  Intelli- 
gent discretion,  coupled  with  faithfulness  to  the  su- 
preme commander,  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
blind  obedience. 

In  General  Foch's  own  words : 

For  the  subordinate  officers,  it  must  be  (he  tells  us)  in  the 
first    place    "intellectual    discipline,"    bringing    home    to    them 


failures.     All  nevertheless  converge  to  produce  the  result;  and  I      Foch    selected    the    two    helpers    that    he    required,    taking 

Weygaud — who  had  been  so  long  his  chief  of  the  staff,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general — as  his  right-hand  man. 
The  new  organization  was  really  a  committee  of  the  general 
staff,  and  one  would  have  expected  that  its  centre  of  work 
would  have  been  at  Paris.  But  Foch  had  no  liking  for  great 
cities,  least  of  all  for  Paris,  where  official  work  means  con- 
stant touch  with  the  ceremonial  side  of  public  life.  He  is  a 
lover  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  a  hater  of  display 
of  any  kind.  We  have  seen  how  he  invariably  chose  for  his 
headquarters,  when  in  command  of  a  large  "group  of  armies," 
not  a  great  city,  but  a  little  country  town  or  village,  where 
he  could  do  his  work  free  from  the  ceremonial  state  that  so 
often  gathers  round  a  centre  of  high  command.  He  now 
chose  for  his  centre  of  work  the  ltitle  cathedral  city  of 
Senlis,  about  thirty  miles  from  Paris.  Its  twelfth-century 
cathedral  gives  it  the  nominal  dignity  of  a  city,  but  it  is  really 
only  a  little  country  town,  almost  surrounded  by  the  forests 
of  Chantilly,  Halatte,  and  Ermonville.  It  is  just  far  enough 
from  Paris  to  be  a  quiet  restful  place,  and  yet  near  enough 
to  make  communication  with  the  capital  easy  and  rapid  if 
need  be. 


this    combination   is   the   work   of   the   commander   who   plans 
and   directs   the  battle. 

The  will  to  conquer,  the  never-tiring  enthusiasm  in- 
spired by  a  righteous  cause,  form  Foch's  theme  con- 
tinually. He  who  endures  to  the  bitter  end  is  the 
conqueror  in  every  battle,  this  saying  of  the  ancients 
seems  to  be  Foch's  guide  in  his  philosophy  of  war  and 
in  its  execution.  To  confound  the  adversary  one  must 
act  and  go  on  acting,  for  in  war  as  in  life  inaction  only 
is  disgrace: 

How  is  this  decisive  battle,  this  attack  that  is  to  break  down 
the  enemy's  fighting  spirit,  to  be  organized?  Foch  divides 
up  his  ideal  battle  into  three  stages — the  preparatory  action, 
the  decisive  attack,  the  pursuit  that  enlarges  and  secures  the 
result. 

The  battle  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  individual 
contests,  battalion  against  battalion,  brigade  against  brigade. 
It  is  a  combination  of  these  efforts  by  the  commander.  Its 
decisive  result  does  not  depend  on  one  side  or  the  other 
suffering  greater  material  losses.  It  depends  on  the  defeated 
side — even  though  it  may  have  suffered  less  material  damage 
— being  in  the  military  sense  of  the  word  "demoralized."  It 
has  lost  the  spirit  and  hope  that  make  further  successful 
resistance  possible;  hence  the  saying  Foch  quotes  with  ap- 
proval from  Joseph  de  Maistre :  "A  lost  battle  is  a  battle  that 
one  believes  to  be  lost,  for  a  battle  is  not  lost  from  the  mere 
material  standpoint."  Here,  too,  Foch's  maxim,  "A  battle  won 
is  a  battle  in  which  one  refuses  to  admit  that  one  is  beaten," 
and  Frederick  the  Great's  saying:  "The  most  obstinate  wins 
— that  is  the  true  source  of  success." 

So  Foch  insists  upon  what  he  describes  as  the  moral  ele- 
ment in  victory.  Material  force  is  used  directly  to  inflict  loss 
and  destruction  on  the  enemy,  but  the  ultimate  object  is  to 
break  down  his  fighting  spirit — to  produce  a  moral  not  a 
material  effect.  So  he  quotes  from  Von  der  Goltz:  "The 
object  in  view  is  not  so  much  to  destroy  the  enemy's  fighting 
men  as  to  destroy  their  courage.  Victory  is  on  your  side  as 
soon  as  you  have  given  the  enemy  the  conviction  that  the 
cause  is  lost.  .  .  .  One's  opponent  is  defeated,  not  by  com- 
plete and  individual  annihilation,  but  by  destroying  his  hope 
of  victory." 

Hence  the  idea  so  frequently  recurred  to  by  Foch  of  the 
"will  to  conquer" — a  necessity  for  every  soldier,  but  above 
all  for  him  who  commands. 

In  discussing  the  task  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
qualities  that  fit  hiin  for  it,  Foch  puts  in  the  first  place  his 
confident  determination  to  succeed  and  the  power  of  inspiring 
others  with  it.     He  takes  as  a  typical  example  a  soldier  that 


The  war  has  deprived  the  great  general  of  his  only 
son,  and  one  of  his  daughters  has  been  widowed,  yet 
Marshal  Foch  was  as  cheerful  at  his  desk  as  ever  and 
the  sacredness  of  his  mission  and  the  tremendous  im- 
port of  his  task  sufficed  to  console  the  old  soldier's 
heart  for  all  his  personal  bereavements. 

A  fitting  tribute  to  his  personality  concludes  this  very 
interesting  volume: 

Napoleon  said  of  his  great  opponent,  the  Archduke  Charles 
of  Austria  :  "He  is  a  good  man — a  man  of  irreproachable 
conduct.  His  soul  belongs  to  the  heroic  age;  his  heart  to 
that  of  gold."  Ferdinand  Foch  deserves  the  same  testimony. 
Or  we  may  compare  him  to  one  of  the  chivalrous  types  of 
an  earlier  day,  and  describe  him.  like  Pierre  Bayard,  as  "the 
good   knight,    without   fear  and   without  reproach.-' 

Those  who  followed  the  phases  of  the  great  world 
war  with  interest  will  find  in  this  book  a  most  enter- 
taining and  instructive  record  of  the  various  stages 
leading  to  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  savage  hordes  of 
Teutons  to  which  happy  consummation  the  central 
figure  of  this  volume  has  contributed  the  most  impor- 
tant part. 

Marshal    Ferdinand    Foch.     By    A.    Hilliard 
teridge.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  April  3,  1919,  were  $110,300,161,  an 
increase  of  $18,889,597  over  the  correspond- 
ing week  a  year  ago. 


TEe  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  its  statement  of  condition  of  April 
4th  showed  a  gain  over  the  preceding  week 
in  total  resources,  in  total  reserves  and  in 
gold  reserves,  but  a  slight  loss  in  deposits. 
Resources  amount  to  $315,059,000,  compared 
with  $313,088,000  a  week  previous,  and  with 
$1S1,988,000  April  4,  1918.  Total  reserves 
were  $145,175,000,  against  $136,650,000  last 
week  and  $106,571,000  a  year  previous,   and 
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Principal   and   interest  payable  from  taxes  col- 
lected by  County  Treasurer  at  same  time  and 
manner  as  general  taxes. 

PRICE  TO  YIELD  6% 
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total  gold  reserves  amounted  to  $144,969,000, 
against  $136,393,000  a  week  before,  and  $106,- 
240,000  on  the  191S  date. 

The  total  of  bills  on  hand  is  less  than  last 
week,  being  $141,507,000,  against  $145,426,000 
for  the  previous  week,  and  comparing  with 
$56,169,444  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year.  Bills  secured  by  government  obliga- 
tions were  $74,482,000,  against  $74,373,000  the 
previous  week,  and  $5,3S2,000  last  year. 

Total  gross  deposits  were  $108,640,000. 
against  $109,251,000  for  the  week  before,  and 
$94,230,000  for  the  week  of  1918.  Federal 
Reserve     Bank     notes    in     actual     circulation 
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amount  to  $191,014,000,  as  compared  with 
$1SS,501,000  for  the  preceding  week  and  with 
$82,779,000    for    the    week    ending    April    4, 

1918.  

The  bond  market  during  March,  as  evi- 
denced by  sales  on  the  exchanges,  has  shown 
a  substantial  volume  of  business.  The  gen- 
eral average  of  prices  is  slightly  lower  at  the 
end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  It  is 
natural  to  expect  a  small  declined  in  demand 
for  bonds  as  the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
approaches.  All  our  people  wish  to  be  ready  to 
do  their  full  share  in  making  that  loan  a  real 
success.  After  the  successes  of  the  first  four 
government  war  loans,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try should  put  forth  an  extra  effort  to  make 
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the  last  big  financial  undertaking  of  the  United 
States  in  this  war  the  most  successful  of 
alL 

The  Liberty  issues  have  declined  a  fraction 
of  a  point,  except  the  First  converted  4s  and 
the  Second  4s,  the  two  issues  of  which  the 
conversion  privilege  was  reopened  in  the  last 
government  bond  bill.  However,  good  tone 
exists  in  United  States  government  bonds  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  with  price  about  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent,  above  the  low  of  the 
month.  There  is  a  noticeable  demand  for 
Federal  Farm  Land  Bank  bonds  on  account 
of  the  tax  exempt  provisions. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  financial  needs  of  the  rail- 
roads until  Congress  convenes  and  appro- 
priates funds  for  the  use  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. The  director-general  of  rail- 
roads has  announced  that  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration will  issue  its  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness to  the  railroad  corporations  for 
amounts  due  on  account  of  rentals  and  other 
transactions  arising  out  of  Federal  control. 
The  War  Finance  Corporation  has  announced 
in  turn  that  it  is  prepared  to  receive  applica- 
tions from  the  railroads  for  their  April  1st 
requirements  on  the  security  of  these  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  issued  by  the  director- 
general.  At  the  close  of  the  month  announce- 
ment is  made  that  an  issue  of  War  Finance 
Corporation  bonds,  secured  by  the  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  will  be  sold  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  Erie  Railroad  Company  has  offered 
the  holders  of  its  $15,000,000  notes,  maturing 
April  1,  1919,  the  privilege  of  taking  new 
three-year  6  per  cent,  collateral  notes  at  98. 
The  War  Finance  Corporation  has  agreed  to 
take  that  portion  of  the  new  notes  which  are 
not    taken    by    the    holders    of    the    maturing 

notes.  ^  

McDonnell  &  Co.,  investment  securities, 
recently  issued  a  most  interesting  circular  giv- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, which  shows  that  the  stock  and  bonds 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  are  among 
the  best  investments  on  the  market  today. 
The  circular  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion for  the  investor  and  trader,  a  copy  of 
which  can  be  had  upon  request  at  335  Mont- 
gomery Street.  The  introductory  to  the  cir- 
cular  is  as   follows : 

"The  stock  as  well  as  the  bonds  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  is  now  especially 
interesting  to  investors  and  traders.  It  has 
many  points  of  distinction  from  the  majority 
of  other  railroad  stocks.  But  few  such  stocks 
are  able  to  earn  and  pay  substantial  dividends 
without  the  assistance  of  the  government ;  and 
this  is  one  of  those  fortunate  few.  The  com- 
pany serves  an  agricultural  territory,  and  has 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  war  traffic  to  be 
lost,  whereas  some  of  the  Eastern  roads  were 
recently  carrying  a  war  rtaffic  equivalent  to 
20  or  30  per  cent,  of  their  total  freight  busi- 
ness. This  company's  oil  lands  are  worth 
more  than  ever  before,  because  of  the  in- 
creased value  of  petroleum,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  the  worth  of  the  plants  and 
properties  that  produce  it.  But  little  has  been 
lost  in  the  litigation  with  the  government,  and 
the  outlook  regarding  the  suits  now  pending 
is  favorable.  The  improvement  in  political 
and  industrial  conditions  in  Mexico  accrues 
to  the  benefit  of  this  stock,  and  promises  a 
gain  during  the  next  few  years  in  which  other 
roads  will  not  share.  Still  further,  the  tor- 
tunes  of  the  company  are  interwoven  with  the 
destinies  of  California,  whose  growth  in  pro- 
duction and  wealth  is  exceptionally  rapid." 

The  bonds  of  this  company  are  all  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  stock  is  among  a  very  few, 
perhaps  half  a  dozen,  of  the  best  railroad 
stocks  in  this  country. 


Steel  prices  have  been  cut  to  a  fixed  mini- 
mum by  the  agreement  of  the  government,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  means  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  readjustment  of  the  steel  trade 
to  peace  conditions.  The  stock  market  took 
the  news  in  rather  sensational  fashion  and  an 
immense  turn-over  was  done  in  Steel  with 
prices  runnning  up  to  par. 

During  this  whirlwind  market  there  were 
naturally  advances  throughout  the  industrial 
section  of  the  list  and  evidently  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  profits  was  not  lost  sight  of 
on  the  part  of  ma^  who  had  bought  lower 
down.  Presumably,  also,  quite  a  number  of 
these  might  be  called  "insiders." 

The  market  on  the  whole  has  had  a  very7 
decided  advance  and  is  due  for  a  considerable 
reaction.  Whether  this  will  come  at  once  or 
wilil  be  delaj'ed  and  the  ground  on  which  the 
argument  for  lower  prices  will  be  based  are 
questions  for  the  market  to  answer  in  due 
course. 

One  development  which  is  causing  consider- 
able apprehension  in  highest  banking  quar- 
ters and  which  may  easily  be  adopted  as  a 
"market  argument*'  for  lower  prices  may  be 
the  sharp  fall  in  foreign  exchanges,  particu- 
larly in  sterling.        

A  disciple  of  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads recently  predicted  bankruptcy  in  event 
of  the  return  of  the  roads  to  private  owner- 
ship. While  we  may  agree  with  him  in  part. 
yet  we  must  absolutely  disagree  with  him  in 


the  main.  He  certainly  did  not  intend  to  refer 
to  any  of  the  better  class  of  roads,  like 
Southern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Atchison, 
Pennsylvania,  Xew  York  Central,  or  the  Hill 
roads,  etc.  When  a. man  occupying  a  promi- 
nent position  on  the  railroad  commission 
makes  such  a  sweeping  assertion  as  quoted 
above  it  is  liable  to  cause  uneasiness  amongst 
unthinking  investors  and  holders  of  railroad 
securities,  which  are  held  largely  by  the 
farmers,  banking  institutions,  and  insurance 
companies  of  the  United  States.  Radical 
statements,  however,  seem  to  be  fashionable 
nowadays.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  (W. 
C.  Gregg,  manager  of  McDonnell  &  Co.'s 
Palace  Hotel  branch)  that  the  government  will 
return  the  strong  roads  to  private  ownership 
some  time  this  year,  as  it  is  absolutely  un- 
necessary* that  government  control  continue 
longer  except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
weaker  roads.  The  stockholders  of  such 
roads  as  Southern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  At- 
chison, etc.,  are  satisfied  Ihe  shippers  and 
passengers  were  quite  well  pleased  with  pri- 
vate ownership.  Why  this  sudden  wild  de- 
mand for  government  ownership?  It  was  a 
good  idea  and  quite  necessary1'  for  government 
control  during  the  war,  but  the  war  is  won 
now.  It's  all  over,  but  some  people  have  not 
yet  awakened  to  the  fact.  If  the  government 
desires  to  try-  its  hand  at  railroading  why  not 
start  in  a  small  way  and  gradually  absorb  the 
properties,  beginning  with  the  purchase  of 
some  of  the  weaker  systems,  which  can  be 
had  at  a  bargain  just  now.  If  the  experiment 
proves  a  success  and  they  can  make  an  Atchi- 
son out  of  the  Rock  Island — in  other  words  if 
they  can  do  as  well  as  E.  P.  Ripley  did  in 
bringing  the  Atchison  out  of  receivership  with 
stock  selling  at  $10  per  share  to  its  present 
state  of  efficiency  and  earning  power — it 
would  be  time  enough  to  think  of  paying 
two  billion  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's 
holdings.  Of  course  the  Bolsheviki  does  not 
approve  of  these  methods.  Their  idea  is  tc 
just  go  and  take  whatever  you  happen  to  want. 
But  there  are  too  many  level-headed  people  in 
this  country  to  allow  such  methods. 

The  ultimate  ownership  of  the  railroads  will 
probably  pass  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  through  gradual  purchase  of  railroad 
stocks.  The  farmers  are  financially  in  posi- 
tion now  to  buy  railroad  stocks,  this  form  of 
security  netting  them  a  sure  6  or  7  per  cent, 
on  their  investment  is  very  desirable  and  the 
only  class  of  stocks  that  appeal  to  them. 
Wildcat  oil  and  mining  stocks  are  not  de- 
sirable as  an  investment  in  the  farming  com- 
munities. 

The  return  to  private  ownership  will  bring 
the  buying  power  into  the  market  and  result 
in  a  "bull  market"  which  will  be  second  only 
to  that  of  1909,  at  which  time  Union  Pacific 
sold  up  to  219,  Southern  Pacific  137J5,  Atchi- 
son 125,  etc.  Investors  who  buy  now  may  be 
assured  of  much  higher  prices  before  the  end 
of  1919.  The  rails  are  natural  peace  stocks 
and  the  technical  position  of  railroad  stocks 
is  stronger  now  than  at  any  time"  in  ten  years. 
Buy  now.  Union  Pacific  at  130,  Southern  Pa- 
cifis  at  105,  Atchison  at  93,  and  the  others 
are  equally  cheap  and  attractive  at  present 
levels.  Though  earnings  have  not  been  show- 
ing up  well  in  the  past  year  there  will  be  a 
great  improvement  when  the  roads  are  re- 
turned to  private  ownership  and  the  former 
presidents  reinstated.  Such  men  as  E.  P.  Rip- 
ley are  certainly  to  be  commended  for  their 
wonderful  work  in  this  world. 

The  government  debt  is  overwhelmingly 
large  and  every'  resource  is  being  strained  to 
meet  current  requirements.  Industry  is  now 
taxed  to  the  utmost  and  a  further  increase  of" 
taxes  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  government 
ownership  would  certainly  spell  disaster. 
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to  Skamokawa,  Washington,  where  the  boom- 
ing grounds  of  the  Alger  Logging  Company 
are  located.  In  addition  to  valuable  timber 
the  company  owns  a  well-built  logging  rail- 
road with  seven  miles  of  steel,  two  locomo- 
tives, nine  logging  engines,  logging  trucks, 
and  general  equipment,  creating  an  aggregate 
investment  considerably  in  excess  of  half  a 
million  dollars  in  value.  The  Alger  Logging  ■ 
Company  has  been  logging  its  own  timber  and 
timber  of  associates  near  Skamokawa,  con- 
trolled by  the  Ladds,  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  The  Alger  railroad  at  Skamokawa  was 
built  fifteen  years  ago.  Hollis  Alger,  the 
original  operator  in  the  Skamokawa  district, 
began  logging  there  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 


Referring  to  the  offering  of  Talent  Irriga- 
tion District  6  per  cent,  bonds  by  the  Free- 
man, Smith  &  Camp  Company,  attention  is 
called  to  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the 
same : 

This  district  is  located  in  Jackson  County. 
Oregon,   between   the   cities  of   Medford   and 


The  Morris  Plan  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco reports  condition  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness March  31,  1919  as  follows: 

ASSETS. 

Loans $348,947 

Furniture  and  fixtures $5,507 

Less  depreciation 323 —       5,184 

*  Mi  sc  el!  an  eons  items 8,110 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 6,349 


$368,591 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital  paid  in 5203,870 

Other    liabilities     123,950 

Investment  certificates   150 

Received     on     instalment     certifi- 
cates unhypotbecated 238 

Discounts  coll. — Unearned   S20,328 

Surplus  and  reserves 20.954 —     41,283 

Indus.  Fin.  Corp 100 


'Includes  $6204.61   for  Liberty  Bonds. 


$368,591 


Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  own  and 
offer  subject  to  prior  sale  $50,000.  7  per  cent, 
first  mortgage  and  collateral  trust  gold  bonds, 
secured  by  closed  first  mortgage  and  collateral 
trust  assignment  of  contract  of  the  Alger 
Lumber  Company.  The  bonds  are  in  denomi- 
nations of  $500  and  $1000,  dated  February  1, 
1919.   and  due   serially. 

The  Alger  Logging  Company  is  a  successful 
concern  with  large  responsibility.  The  Stew- 
art timber  and  valuable  timber  holdings  of 
the  Ladd  Estate  Company  and  the  Alger 
Logging    Company    are    immediately    adjacent 
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Ashland,  and  includes  the  city  of  Talent.  The 
Southern  Pacific  main  line  and  the  Pacific 
Highway  run  through  the  district.  The  dis- 
trict contains  8417  acres  of  land,  about  90 
per  cent,  of  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. This  is  one  of  the  oldest,  best  de- 
veloped, and  best  improved  farming  sections 
in  Oregon.  Forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  acre- 
age of  the  district  is  in  alfalfa  and  grain; 
41  per  cent,  in  fruit,  berries,  tomatoes,  and 
garden  truck,  etc.,  and  11  per  cent,  in  pasture. 
This  shows  the  excellent  diversification  of 
crops  throughout  the  district.  Irrigation 
throughout  the  season  has  actually  demon- 
strated the  greatly  increased  production.  The 
bonds  are  a  general  tax  lien  on  all  of  the  land 
in  the  district.  The  proceeds  from  this  series 
will  be  used  to  construct  the  West  Side  Unit, 
irrigating  3736  acres.  Estimated  population  of 
district,  not  including  the  city  of  Talent,  650. 
Legality  of  issue  approved  by  Teal,  Minor  & 
Y\  infree  of  Portland  and  to  be  approved  by 
Messrs.  Goodfellow,  Eells,  Moore  &  Orrick  of 
San  Francisco. 
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JAPAN  AND  THE  LEAGUE. 

■ision    of    Sentiment    Pronounced    Among    the 
Leaders. 


I 


While  the  highest  officials  of  the  Japanese 
government  and  elder  statesmen  of  the  coun- 
try like  Marquis  Okuma  have  been  vigorously 
expressing  their  approval  of  the  idea  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
(says  a  Tokyo  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post)  that  the  views  of  the 
army  and  navy  officials  of  the  country  not 
only  do  not  always  coincide,  but  frequently 
run  in  the  very  opposite  direction. 

That  permanent  peace  can  never  be  realized 
in  the  world,  but  that  struggles  among  man- 
kind will  continue  more  bitter  in  the  future 
than  ever  is  the  opinion  of  Shozaburo 
Hoshino,  chief  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  Japanese  war  office.  The 
idea  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  fundamen- 
tally inconsistent,  the  general  staff  chief  said 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dai  Nippon  Na- 
tional Defense  Society,  for,  said  he,  men  must 
be  perfect  to  assure  its  success,  and  if  men 
were  perfect  the  league  would  be  unecessary. 
"If  punishment  is  to  be  meted  out  to  of- 
fenders of  the  laws  of  the  league,"  he  argued, 
"an  international  army  to  enforce  the  laws  is 
necessary.  But  soldiers  usually  fight  for  their 
own  country  because  of  their  patriotism. 
They  will  not  become  enthusiastic  for  service 
to  be  rendered  because  it  is  simply  obliged. 
Some  say  that  offenders  will  come  to  be  re- 
garded in  due  time  as  true  enemies.  But 
even  Confucius  loved  the  period  of  anarchic 
war  in  China.  Laotse  said  justice  and  hu- 
manity will  rise  out  of  chaos,  and  Buddha  and 
Christ  lamented  the  decline  of  human  senti- 
ment and  customs  as  the  world  progressed. 
Struggles  among  mankind  will  continue  more 
bitter  than  ever.  Justice  and  humanity  will 
be  interpreted  differently  in  different  times 
by  different  persons. 

"What  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  connec 
tion  with  the  League  of  Nations  idea  is  the 
question  of  population.  England  has  374  per- 
sons per  square  mile,  Japan  356,  Germany  311, 
Italy  315,  and  America  31.  It  is  not  right  to 
regard  America  with  its  sparse  population  in 
the  same  class  with  other  nations  having 
dense  populations  and  to  say  that  what  is 
right  in  one  country  is  also  right  in  another 
and  to  force  the  same  principle  upon  all. 

"Has  President  Wilson,  in  advocating  a 
League  of  Nations,  considered  the  conditions 
of  population  of  other  countries.  People  now 
generally  regard  peace  as  the  world  tendency 
and  the  opponents  of  peace  as  running  counter 
to  present-day  progress,  but  such  sentiments 
are  born  of  the  weariness  and  horrors  of  the 
great  war.  In  the  future  the  world  will  con- 
tinue the  struggle  for  existence." 

Carrying  this  idea  somewhat  further,  Lieu- 
tenant-General  S.  Kusunose,  one  time  minis- 
ter of  war  of  Japan,  insists  that  Japan  should 
"straightway  increase  her  army."  The  argu- 
ment by  which  the  general,  writing  in  the 
Asahi,  perhaps  the  leading  Japanese  paper  of 
Tokyo,  insists  on  an  augmented  army  is  in- 
teresting. 

"In  the  last  analysis,"  he  says,  "the  posi- 
tion of  Japan  in  the  front  rank  of  world 
powers  rests  upon  her  army.  Without  an 
army  there  is  nothing  in  her  to  make  the 
rest  of  the  world  look  up  to  her.  The  world 
is  changing,  and  in  spite  of  all  talk  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  it  is  steadily  drifting  to- 
ward larger  armies  and  navies.  England  is 
adamant  against  the  suggestion  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  her  navy,  while  the  United  States 
is  consistently  pursuing  her  naval  pro- 
gramme. With  this  in  mind,  the  course 
which  Japan  must  take  is  clear.  If  Japan 
wishes  to  maintain  her  position  among  the 
nations  in  the  future  she  must  straightway 
increase  her  army." 

That  naval  officials  should  take  a  different 
view  of  the  method  of  accomplishing  the 
same  result  is  not  surprising,  but  both  agree 
in  foreseeing  conditions  which  make  neces- 
sary the  perpetuation  of  their  profession. 
Captain  Hidaka,  of  the  staff  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Navy,  has  been  contributing  a  series 
of  articles  on  "The  Defense  of  Japan"  to  the 
Osaka  Asahi,  the  gist  of  which  is  expressed 
in  the  following  extract : 

'Owing  to   the   insular   condition   of   Japan 

will    naturally    follow    that   the   defense    of 

e   country  should  mainly  be   undertaken   by 

ie   navy,    and   a   comparatively   limited   army 


strength  will  be  sufficient  for  the  defense  of 
Korea  and  the  Japanese  interests  in  Man- 
churia. 

"Geographically,  Japan  is  so  situated  that 
her  defense  may  be  completely  carried  out 
without  involving  a  very  great  expenditure 
of  funds,  but  to  keep  her  army  and  navy  in 
a  state  of  efficiency  it  will  be  necessary  for 
Japan  to  import  materials  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war, 
such  as  iron,  rubber,  and  oil.  In  short,  the 
navy  will  be  called  upon  to  insure  the  safety 
of  trade  and  the  preservation  of  the  de- 
fensive strength  by  keeping  open  the  seas. 

"Much  of  the  necessary  materials  may  be 
imported  from  China,  and  for  this  purpose. 
if  for  nothing  else,  it  is  imperative  that 
friendly  relations  between  Japan  and  China 
should  be  maintained  and  that  the  command 
of  the  China  Sea  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
Japan.  Some  of  the  materials  required  by 
Japan,  such  as  cotton,  rubber,  and  oil,  how- 
ever, are  not  obtainable  in  China,  and  she 
must  go  further  afield  to  obtain  them — to 
such  countries  as  India,  Burma,  and  even 
to  America  and  Mexico.  For  this  purpose  it 
will  be  necessary  for  Japan  to  have  com- 
mand of  parts  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans  and  the  South  Seas.  The  strength  of 
the  Japanese  navy  should,  therefore,  be  based 
on   this   assumption. 

"The  navies  of  some  countries  are  organ- 
ized on  the  principle  that  the  maintenance 
of  offensive  strength  is  the  best  method  of 
defense,  but  Japan  can  hardly  be  persuaded 
to  follow  this  example,  simply  because  of  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  funds  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  such  bloated  naval  arma- 
ment. If  Japan  were  to  have  recourse  to 
such  a  naval  policy,  going  beyond  the  limits 
of  national  defense,  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, she  would  be  likely  to  incur  the  jeal- 
ousy and  suspicion  of  other  countries.  For 
this  reason  Japan's  armament  must  be  based 
on   the   principle   of  defense." 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Substitutes  tor  Drink. 

One  result  of  the  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  England  is  that 
lately  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
doping  among  workers.  Essences  and  other 
products  containing  alcohol,  methylated 
spirit,  certain  ethers  used  in  industry — these 
and  other  commodities  are  all  consumed  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  idle  and  dissolute 
indulge  in  cocaine. 

To  some  people  a  particular  essence,  as 
essence  of  lemon,  is  as  seductive  as  "snow" 
is  to  the  habitual  drug-taker.  Not  long  since 
a  man  employed  by  a  firm  of  wholesale 
chemists  died  from  the  effects  of  a  dope  of 
this  kind  (says  Tit-Bits).  He  had  a  break- 
down, through  indulgence  in  the  stuff,  about 
a  year  back,  and  was  then  warned  by  his 
doctor  that  if  he  did  not  abandon  the  habit 
he  would  certainly  die ;  but,  though  for  a 
time  after  his  return  to  work  he  eschewed 
his  favorite  tipple,  he  ultimately  succumbed 
to  temptation,  and  then  the  end  quickly  came. 

Others — and  these  form  the  majority  of  in- 
dustrial dopers — are  addicted  to  drinking  that 
villainous  preparation,  methylated  spirit.  In 
polishing,  felt  hatting,  and  other  shops  where 
it  is  used,  many  men  can  not  safely  be  trusted 
with  it,  and  some  will  drink  it  even  if  it  is 
made  specially  nauseous. 

A  remarkable  case  in  point  happened  in  a 
London  workhouse.  One  of  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  furniture-repairing  shop  of  the 
institution  drank  so  much  of  the  ratepayers' 
methylated  spirit  that  in  the  end,  as  a  last  re- 
source, a  big  dose  of  asafcetida  was  added  to 
the  supply  in  hand.  The  medical  officer  who 
was  responsible  for  this  stratagem  was  highly 
sanguine  as  to  the  result;  but,  much  to  his 
surprise,  the  old  doper  drank  the  awful  stuff 
just  as  before. 

■**■>■ 

Churches  in  Gold  Hill. 

When  Mark  Twain  was  reporter  on  the 
Virginia  City  Enterprise  he  was  given  an 
assignment  to  report  the  condition  of  the 
churches  in  Gold  Hill.  The  next  day  he 
turned  in  the  following,  which  the  managing 
editor    declined    to    print : 

"Your  reporter  had  some  difficulty  in  se- 
curing an  interview  with  the  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  He  found  him  pushing  an 
ox  cart  on  the  dump  pile  of  the  Overman 
mine.  He  said  that  he  was  doing  this,  not 
merely  for  exercise,  but  for  $3.50  a  day.  He 
said  that  bis  clerical  salary  was  nominally 
$50  per  month,  but  the  irregularity  with 
which  it  was  not  paid  was  very  distressing. 
The  butcher,  he  said,  had  been  very  kind 
to  him,  but  his  patience  had  limits,  and  lately 
when  called  upon  for  a  beefsteak  he  had 
in  an  absent-minded  way  cut  off  a  piece  of 
liver.  His  congregation  had  dwindled  to 
fourteen  hearers  and  the  collection  for  the 
previous  Sabbath  amounted  to  but  40  cents. 
He  had  made  one  convert,  but  had  been  un- 
able to  baptize  him,  for  the  water  company 
had  refused  to  supply  the  water  except  for 
cash   in  advance. 

"On  the  whole,"  reported  Mark  Twain, 
"the  condition  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Gold 
Hill  seems  to  leave  very  much  to  be  de- 
sired." 


By  the  Pavilion. 
The  beach  was  silent  in  the  night, 

Covered  with  mist  and  gray. 
The  sea-dunes  under  the  moonlight   night 

Stretched  far  away. 

From  where  the  grotesque  pavilion  stood 

There  came  a  clapping  of  hands, 
From  where  the  grotesque  pavilion  stood 

Before  the   sands. 

A  tired  old  accordion 

Struck  up  a  sudden  tune — 
The   sound    of   a  squeaky  accordion 

Under  the   moon. 

With  a  gay  air  the  player  played 

The  song  "Sweet  Annie  Moore," 
The  feet  of  the  player  beat,    as  he   played, 

The  wooden  floor. 

And   to    the    tawdry,    pathetic   tune 

A  murmur  of  voices  sang — 
With  dancing  and  laughter  the  panting  tune 

Echoed  and   rang. 

A  sound  of  glad,  old  memories 

The  quiet  music  had — 
Old  human  hopes  and  memories, 

Half  gay,    half  sad. 

So  that,  as  singing  the  dancers  danced 

And  the  thin  music  sighed, 
My  heart  leaped  up  in  my  breast  and  danced, 

And  my  heart  cried. 

For  the  pavilion  and  the  weak  song 

Under  the  starlight  seemed 
Like  something  known  in  a  dream,  and  the  song 

Like  a  song   dreamed. 

And  by  the  shining  September  sea. 

I  heard  in  the  squalid  sound 
Something  more  great  than  the  night  or  the  sea 

Reaching  around, — 

The   love  that  links  all   men  together, 

Divided   by  waves   and   wars — 
The  sorrow  of  all  hearts  beating  together 

Under  the  stars.         — John  Hall  Wheelock. 


A  New  York  Shop-Girl  Dressed  for  Sunday. 
Today  I  saw  a  shopgirl  go 
Down    gay    Broadway    to    meet    her    beau. 

Conspicuous,    splendid,    conscious,    sweet. 
She  spread    abroad   and  took  the  street. 

And  all  that  niceness  would  forbid, 
Superb,    she   smiled   upon  and  did. 

Let  other  girls,  whose  "happier  days 
Preserve  the  perfume  of  their  ways, 

Go    modestly.      The    passing    hour 

Adds    splendor   to   their    opening   flower. 

But    from    this    child    too    swift   a    doom 
Must   steal    her  prettiness   and   bloom, 

Toil    and    weariness    hide    the    grace 
That  pleads   a  moment   from   her    face. 

So  blame  her  not  if,  for  a  day, 

She  flaunts  her  glories  while  she  may. 

She    half   perceives,    half   understands, 
Snatching  her  gifts  with  both  her  hands. 

The  little  strut  beneath   the   skirt 
That    lags   neglected    in    the    dirt, 

The    indolent   swagger  down   the   street — 
Who    can    condemn    such    happy    feet! 

Innocent!   vulgar — that's  the  truth! 
Yet  with   the  darling  wiles  of  youth! 

The   bright,   self-conscious  eyes    that   stare 
With    such    hauteur,    beneath    such    hair! 
Perliaps  the  men  wilt  find  me  fair! 

Charming  and  charmed,  flippant,  arrayed. 
Fluttered   and   foolish;    proud,   displayed, 
Infinite  pathos  of  parade! 

— Anna    Hempstead    Branch. 


Discordants. 
Music   I  heard   with  you  was   more  than  music. 
And    bread    I    broke    with    you    was    more    than 
bread; 
Now  that  I  am  without  you,  all  is  desolate; 
All  that  was  once  so  beautiful  is  dead. 

Your  hands  once  touched  this  table  and  this  silver, 
And  I  have  seen  your  fingers  hold  this  glass. 

These  things  do  not  remember  you,   beloved, — 
And  yet  your  touch  upon  them  will  not  pass. 

For  it  was  in  my   heart  you   moved   among  them, 
And  blessed  them  with  your  hands  and  with  yom 
eyes; 
And  in  my  heart  they  will  remember  always, — 
They  knew  you  once,  O  beautiful  and  wise. 

—^Conrad  Aiken. 


Victor  Hugo's  Prophecy. 

Victor  Hugo,  the  illustrious  French  poet, 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  political  life  of 
France. 

The  armistice  conditions  imposed  upon  Ger- 
many by  Marshal  Foch.  including  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  Allies  of  the  entire  left  shore  ot 
the  Rhine  and  the  four  bridgehead  cities — 
Treves,  Mayence,  Cologne,  and  Coblenz — re- 
call the  speech  made  by  Victor  Hugo  on 
March  1,  1871,  before  the  National  Assembly, 
a  speech  full  of  prophetic  vision.     He  said: 

"From  now  on  there  will  be  in  Europe  two 
dangerous  nations ;  the  one  because  victorious, 
the  other  because  vanquished. 

"Of  these  two  nations,  one,  the  victorious, 
Germany,  will  gain  an  empire,  accompanied 
by  servitude,  a  military  yoke,  the  brutishness 
of  the  barrack  ;  military'  discipline  to  the  very- 
soul,  a  parliament  tempered  by  incarceration 
of  the  speakers. 

"That  nations,  the  victorious  nation,  will 
have  an  emperor  of  military  manufacture,  as 
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well  as  by  'divine*  right,  the  Byzantine  Csesar 
combined  with  the  Germanic  Csesar.  The 
sabre  will  be  her  sceptre ;  free  speech  will  be 
muzzled,  free  thought  strangled,  conscience 
on  its  knees;  there  will  be  no  free  tribune, 
no   free  press.     There  will  be  darkness. 

"The  other,  the  vanquished  nation,  will 
have  the  light. 

"Oh ;  the  hour  will  strike,  and  we  feel 
prodigious  revenge  approaching.  Already  we 
hear  the  great  steps  of  our  triumphant  future 
marching  in  history-  From  tomorrow  France 
will  have  but  one  thought;  to  gather  herself 
together,  to  repose  in  the  fearful  reverie  of 
despair,  regain  her  forces,  regenerate,  become 
■again  the  great  France,  the  France  of  '92,  the 
France  of  the  idea  and  the  France  of  the 
sword ! 

"And  one  day,  suddenly,  she  will  rise  again ; 
she  will  be  formidable.  And  with  one  big  leap 
she  will  retake  Lorraine,  retake  Alsace.  Is 
this  all  ?  No,  no  !  She  will  seize — hear  me — 
she  will  seize  Treves,  Mayence,  Cologne, 
Coblenz." 
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The  City 
^/Comrades 

By  BASIL  KING 

The  story  of -a  man  who  was  down  and  out 
the  thrilling  adventure  of  how  he  won  back  his 
self-respect;  of  an  old  man  who  was  haunted 
by  a  terrible  secret;  and  of  a  girl  who  had  the 
good  sense  to  break  her  engagement  because 
she  didn't  really   love.        ' 


$1.75  net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Martin  Schueler. 

We  are  hardly  disposed  to  endorse  the  ver- 
dict of  British  critics  that  Romer  Wilson's 
novel  marks  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  fiction. 
If  it  is  powerful,  it  is  also  repellent.  It  con- 
tains hardly  a  character  that  we  should  wish 
to  know.  It  is  a  panorama  of  disagreeable 
and  ugly  things. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  entirely  German. 
The  scenes  are  in  Heidelberg,  Leipsic,  and 
Berlin,  and  the  period  immediately  precedes 
the  war.  The  hero  is  Martin  Schuler,  a 
musical  genius  who  is  presented  in  the  con- 
ventional way  as  pettish,  whimsical,  and  in- 
credibly selfish.  We  watch  Schuler's  career 
from  the  moment  when  he  conceives  his  great 
opera,  "The  Peahens,"  until  the  night  of  its 
triumphant  production.  In  the  meantime  he 
has  produced  other  operas,  amassed  wealth 
and  fame,  and  loved  and  ruined  a  succession 
of  women.  He  is  a  toady,  a  snob,  a  para- 
site, and  a  libertine.  The  love  passages  are 
depicted  with  undeniable  power,  although  we 
are  left  in  amazement  at  the  compliance  of 
the  women,  who  are  like  ripe  fruit  waiting  to 
be  picked.  One  wonders  if  they  could  be 
picked  by  any  one  or  if  they  reserve  their 
surrender  for  such  horrid  creatures  as 
Schuler.  Every  now  and  then  we  have  a  pic- 
ture of  real  dramatic  intensity  such  as  the 
death  of  Werner,  and  Schuler's  search  of  his 
body  for  the  poems  that  he  had  written  for  the 
"Peahens."  The  character  of  Werner  is  a 
real  creation,  but  of  course  we  shudder  at  it. 
We  shudder  all  the  way  through  the  story 
and  want  to  forget  it.  Nowhere  do  we  find 
any  trace  of  the  art  that  makes  ugly  things 
beautiful.  It  is  a  canvas  of  degeneracies  and 
of  German  degeneracies,  the  most  hateful  of 
all.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  the  book  was 
written  as  an  exposure  of  the  German  char- 
acter nor,"  it  may  be  said,  does  the  author 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  ugliness  of  her  pic- 
ture. Presumably  it  was  written  before  the 
war,  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  it  has 
been  welcome  in  England  or  indeed  anywhere 
else  except  by  the  cult  that  is  ready  to  ad- 
mire anything  and  to  praise  anything  so  long 
as  it   is  repulsively  true. 

Martin  Schueler.  By  Romer  Wilson.  New 
York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.50. 


A  James  Novel. 
"The  Outcry,"  which  has  been  newly  issued 
by  the  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  firm,  is  one 
of  those  Henry  James  novels  in  which  the  hu- 
man interest  is  conspicuously  nil.  The  story, 
it  will  be  remembered,  centres  around  the 
desire  of  an  unpatriotic  English  duke  to  part 
for  an  enormous  money  consideration  with  a 
Moretto.  which  turns  out  to  be  a  priceless 
Mantovano.  A  love  story  gets  hitched  on  to 
the  deal,  but  somehow  the  fine  arts  seem  to 
knock  out  true  hearts,  as  is  apt  to  happen  in 
these  novels  by  Henry  James,  in  which  his 
love  for  the  rare  and  the  choice  in  the  world 
of  fine  arts  gets  the  better  of  him.  "The 
Outcry."  however,  will  be  hailed  by  those  who 
are  gradually  adding  to  their  collection  of 
Henry  James  novels. 

The    Outcry.      By   Henry    James.      New    York: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.25. 


great  men  and  women  of  all  ages  on  the  sub- 
ject of  death  and  immortality.  It  is  not  a 
little  noteworthy  that  human  genius  has 
rarely  denied  immortality.  Negation  and  un- 
belief have  been  usually  left  to  lesser  minds. 
The  hyper-critical  may  say  that  the  belief  of 
others  can  never  be  evidence.  It  is  a  con- 
testable point.  So  much  depends  on  who  the 
others  are.  It  may  be  urged  that  even  the 
unreasoned  convictions  of  genius  do  actually 
constitute  evidence  of  a  very  positive  kind. 
At  least  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  be  so 
received  by  very  many  who  are  looking  for 
consolation,  and  the  author  may  thus  be  con- 
gratulated, not  only  on  a  competent  piece  of 
literary  work,  but  one  of  a  substantial  benefi- 
cence. 

Reunion  in  Eternity.  By  Sir  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company;  §1.50. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Theatre. 

Professor  Phelps'  freshness  of  feeling  to- 
ward literature  and  the  stage  seems  to  remain 
unwithered,  as  evidenced  in  this  little  volume. 
His  theme  is  the  excellence  of  output  by 
play-authors  and  the  inability  of  the  great 
public,  beyond  those  in  New  York,  to  see  these 
live,  interesting  plays,  which,  after  a  run  in 
New  York  and  a  few  months  on  the  road,  are 
relegated  to  the  managers'  closet  shelves. 
Professor  Phelps'  remedy  is  to  establish  a 
chain  of  stock  theatres  in  all  cities  big 
enough  to  support  them  and  to  have  theatrical 
matters  so  systematized  that  all  will  put  on 
the  same  new.  vital  play  on  the  same  opening 
night.  Ah,  that  it  might  be !  And  why 
shouldn't  it?  Would  it  not  draw  back  to  the 
theatre  many  thousands  who  at  present  ab- 
jure the  baby  drama  of  America?  Well,  let 
us  pray.  Perhaps  Professor  Phelps'  sugges- 
tion may  serve  as  the  thin  edge  of  a  wedge 
that  will  rip  up  established  ways.  For  theatre 
managers  do  not  love  change.  Anyway,  let  us 
pray. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Theatre.  By  Pro- 
fessor Phelps.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  $1.25. 

The  Naval  Reserve. 
Few  of  us  know  much  about  the  Naval  Re- 
serve even  at  a  time  when  the  details  of  the 
national  war  machine  are  receiving  an  atten- 
tion never  before  given  to  them.  In  this 
volume  the  author  tells  the  story  of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  how  it  came  into  being,  its  personnel, 
camps,  training,  welfare  work,  and  what  it 
has  accomplished.  The  record  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  our  war  achievements 
and  it  is  made  more  so  by  the  manner  of  its 
telling,  for  in  his  extensive  contact  with  Naval 
Reserve  men  Mr.  Potter  has  gathered  inci- 
dents and  anecdotes  that  round  out  the  mere 
record  into  a  human  story  of  unusual  im- 
portance. 

The  Naval  Reserve.  Bv  Frank  H.  Potter. 
New   York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.35. 


Reunion  In  Eternity. 

Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll  is  the  editor 
of  the  British  Weekly,  a  religious  periodical 
that  has  attained  a  deserved  success  by  the 
breadth  and  liberality  of  its  views.  In  this 
volume  he  devotes  himself  to  the  question  of 
immortality;  a  question  that  is  naturally  one 
of  enormous  interest  to  the  countless  people 
who  have  been  bereaved  by   war. 

But  the  author  gives  us  a  minimum  of  argu- 
ment and  a  maximum  of  testimony.  Perhaps 
we  1  ave  had  too  much  argument  on  a  mat- 
ter depending  upon  faith  rather  than  upon 
demonstration,  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
i"h'  faith  may  not  be  included  among  the 
mi  ins  of  knowledge.  And  so  we  have  a 
;  -ntation    of    the    views    and    opinions    of 


Briefer  Reviews. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  "Koeh- 
ler's  West  Point  Manual  of  Disciplinary 
Physical  Training,"  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  H. 
J.  Koehler,  U.  S.  A.,  a  practical  manual  of 
orderly  and  systematic  physical  training  for 
all  young  men,  and  based  on  the  experience 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  dur- 
ing a  period  extending  over  more  than  a 
generation.     Price,   $2. 

"Letters  to  the  Mother  of  a  Soldier,"  by 
Richardson  Wright  ( Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company;  $1),  is  intended  for  the  mothers  of 
men  in  the  army  and  contains  innumerable 
suggestions    as    to    how    the    mother    at    home 


may    serve    both    her    son    and    her    country. 
They  are  unusually  well  written. 

"Essays  in  Lent,"  by  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  is  a  little  series 
of  writings  crystallizing  the  concentrated 
spirit  of  liberal  Christianity  as  seen  from  the 
practical  standpoint  of  the  Outlook,  of  which 
Mr.   Mabie  was   one  of  the  editors. 

"En  Repos  and  Elsewhere  Over  There"  is 
a  volume  of  war  verses  written  in  France 
during  1917  and  1918  by  Lansing  Warren 
and  Robert  A.  Donaldson  and  published  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  ($1.25).  War 
verses  are  to  be  judged  by  a  standard  of 
their  own,  and  particularly  the  verses  written 
on  the  spot.  They  disclose  the  psychology 
of  the  soldiers.  This  does  not  mean  that 
these  verses  are  not  good.  They  are  good. 
But  all  such  verses  have  a  value  not  to  be 
measured  wholly  by  the  rules  of  the  art. 

— » 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

This  "has  been  conceded  to  be  America's 
most  poetic  period,"  says  Louis  Untermeyer 
in  "The  New  Era  in  American  Poetry,"  which 
has  just  been  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Then  he  proceeds  to  make  acknowledgments 
for  permissions  to  quote  from  some  twenty- 
five  American  poets  of  today,  whose  names 
have  already  become  familiar  to  readers. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  many  friends  and  admirers 
will  welcome  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Senate  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  which  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  is  to  publish  this  month.  Mr.  Lodge 
is  preeminently  the  man  to  give  this  tribute 
to  Roosevelt,  as  he  was  a  lifelong  friend  of 
the  great  statesman.  To  give  the  volume  the 
final  touch  of  intimacy  Senator  Lodge  is  to 
autograph  each  of  the  five  hundred  copies  of 
the  book. 

"Machine  guns  and  musketry,  revolver  shots 
and  mad  shouts,  made  a  bedlam  of  the 
streets,"  writes  Princess  Cantacuzene  (Julia 
Dent  Grant)  in  "Revolutionary  Days,"  which 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  will  publish  on  April 
26th ;  "and  at  intervals  the  deep  buzz  and 
whir  of  the  revolutionary  motor  trucks  pass- 
ing under  our  windows,  carrying  soldiers  or 
prisoners,  added  to  the  din.  Nurse  and  gov- 
erness, the  maid,  my  boy  and  I  remained 
dressed,  and  on  guard  for  several  hours : 
while  the  two  younger  children,  who  had 
been  awakened  at  first  by  the  shooting,  were 
reassured  by  being  told  it  was  'just  the  revo- 
lution,' and  they  turned  over  and  went  bliss- 
fully to  sleep  again." 

That  famous  columner  and  wit,  Don  Mar- 
quis, has  just  completed  an  amusing  book  of 
essays  called  "Prefaces."  Of  course  they  are 
all  funny,  extremely  so  it  is  said,  but  then  jt 
does  seem  highly  impossible  that  the  creator 
of  Archy  and  Hermione  could  write  any- 
thing but  a  screamingly  funny  book.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  will  publish  the  book  about 
the  middle  of  April. 

"In  your  recent  book.  'The  Story  of  the 
Sun,'  by  Frank  M.  O'Brien."  says  Thomas  B. 
Booth  of  Boston  in  a  letter  to  the  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  publishers  of  the  history  of 
the  Sun,  "I  note  that  but  five  known  copies 
of  the  first  issue  of  the  Sun  are  said  to  be 
in  existence.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
author  to  know  that  I  have  a  copy  of  this 
issue  of  September  3,  1833 — although  it  is 
slightly  imperfect,  in  that  a  strip  of  about 
one  inch  wide  has  been  torn  off  the  edge  of 
the  last  sheet." 

One  of  the  revelations  of  "The  Grand 
Fleet.  1914-1916,"  Viscount  jellicoe's  account 
of  his  two  years  leadership,  just  published  in 
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America  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
is  the  fact  that  Commander-in-Chief  Jellicoe 
suggested  the  Zeebrugge  raid  in  1914,  and  the 
plan  was  vetoed  as  impractical,  and  urged  it 
again  in  1916,  when  the  government  preferred 
to  rely  upon  other  schemes  for  driving  the 
enemy  from  the  Belgian  coast,  and  that  the 
plan  actually  carried  out  was  approved  by  him 
in  November,  1917,  when  the  training  of  the 
storming  party  was  taken  in  hand. 


What  Bolivia  Fears. 
The  Chilian  peril  was  feared  by  Bolivia 
as  far  back  as  1872,  when  the  United  States 
minister  at  La  Paz,  Mr.  L.  Markbreit,  on 
January  31st  of  that  year,  communicated  to 
the  State  Department  that  it  had  been  found 
that  the  guano  deposits  at  Mejillones  were  of 
considerable  value.  About  two  years  ago  the 
wonderfully    rich    silver    mines    of    Caracoles 

,  were  discovered  by  a  Chilian,  Diaz  Gana. 

I  It  is  now  feared  by  the  Bolivian  govern- 
ment that  Chili,  according  to  Peruvian  au- 
thorities, may  attempt  to  possess  herself  of 
these  mines,  as  well  as  of  the  guano  deposits, 
availing  herself  of   the   first   opportunity   that 

;  may  offer  for  attaining  that  purpose. 

In   1871,  before  the  celebration  in   1873  of 

I  the    treaty    between    Peru    and    Bolivia.    Chili 

I  had  placed  orders  in  England  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  powerful  ironclads,  which 
i  assured  her  of  naval  supremacy  in  South 
American  waters.  This  alone  proves  the 
worthlessness  of  the  assertion  that  Chili  was 
weaker  than  her  adversaries,  say  the 
i  Peruvians. 

The  analogy  between  the  conquest  by  Chili 
of  the  Peruvian  provinces  and  the  annexation 
by  Germany  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  has  been 
observed,  not  only  by  Peru,  but  likewise  by 
Chilian  diplomacy  since  the  Chilian  minister 
at  La  Paz,  Abraham  Konig,  said  in  his  note 
of  August  13,  1900,  to  the  Bolivian  foreign 
office  that  Chili  had  occupied  the  coast  and 
taken  possession  of  it  by  the  same  right  that 
Germany  had  annexed  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

If  Chili  now  enjoys  the  condition  of  domi- 
nant power  in  the  southern  Pacific  and  is 
able  to  crush  her  neighbors  with  ease,  say 
the  Peruvians,  this  need  be  no  cause  for  sur- 
prise to  any  one  who  is  aware  that  from  ex- 
port taxes  on  the  nitrate  and  iodine  alone  ex- 
tracted from  the  territories  she  took  in  1879 
the  Chilian  exchequer  has  received  about 
2,000,000  pesos. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Song  of  the  Sirens. 

Mr.  Edward  Lucas  White  tells  us  that  many 
of  these  stories  occurred  to  him  in  dreams, 
and  he  tells  us  this  so  impressively  as  to  pro- 
voke some  wholesome  speculation  as  to  the 
nature  of  dreams.     But  that  is  another  thing. 

There  are  nine  of  the  stories,  three  of 
Greece,  three  of  Rome,  and  two  of  Carthage. 
They  are  amazingly  simple  .and  vivid.  They 
could  hardly  be  more  so  if  they  were  memories 
of  yesterday.  Pompey  and  Hannibal  become 
living  human  beings.  We  are  shown  the 
Roman  Colosseum  during  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus,  and  the  valiant  artifice  by  which  a 
patrician  arranges  for  the  escape  of  a  ferocious 
panther  in  order  that  he  may  win  the  favor  of 
his  lady  love  by  destroying  it  with  his  bare 
hands.  "Disvola"  and  "The  Flambeau 
Bracket"  are  extraordinary  and  almost  unique 
stories,  and  we  have  still  another  tour  de 
force  in  "The  Song  of  the  Sirens,"  where 
a  sailor  of  the  present  time  tells  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  mythical  island  with  the  sirens 
still  singing  in  a  great  circle  of  bleached 
bones.  Mr.  White  has  never  done  anything 
better  than  this,  and  we  can  but  hope  that  he 
will  dream  again. 

The  Song  of  the  Sisens.  By  Edward  Lucas 
White.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.90. 


The  Duchess  of  Siona. 

When  Beatrice  becomes  Duchess  of  Siona 
during  mediaeval  times  in  Italy  she  resolves 
never  to  marry.  Siona  has  been  conquered  by 
Malatesta,  a  neighboring  brigand,  and  Beatrice 
and  her  father  have  been  grievously  mal- 
treated. Henceforth  she  will  devote  herself  to 
her  city  and  leave  the  softer  things  of  life 
behind  her. 

But  the  old  duke,  before  his  death,  has  tried 
lo  mitigate  her  resolve  and  Beatrice  has  prom- 
ised that  at  least  she  will  give  her  lovers  a 
fair  chance  and  a  hearing.  So  the  suitors 
come  one  after  another,  only  to  retire  in 
discomfiture.  But  at  last  comes  Pedro,  who 
admits  that  he  is  not  even  a  noble ;  in  fact 
he  has  been  a  common  soldier,  a  mule  driver, 
a  clerk,  and  has  followed  all  sorts  of  other 
plebeian  occupations.  Obviously  the  fran- 
chise to  make  love  to  Beatrice  does  not 
apply  to  such  as  he,  and  for  a  moment  the 
duchess  intends  to  hang  him.  But  as  an 
alternative  she  hands  him  over  to  the  mob 
who  hunt  him  through  the  streets  and  nearly 
kill  him. 

But  Pedro  is  no  common  man.  He  es- 
capes into  the  woods,  meets  the  Count  Amati, 
who  is  tired  of  his  life  and  is  about  to  end 
it,  and  persuades  him  to  go  to  Siona  and  woo 
the  duchess,  Pedro  being  his  herald  and 
therefore  immune.  So  Amati  and  Pedro  find 
themselves  installed  in  the  castle,  and  then 
events  begin  to  happen.  Pedro  is  still  re- 
solved to  marry  the  duchess,  but  it  suits  his 
purpose  to  become  guide  and  mentor  to  the 
young  Amati. 

The  reader  may  now  be  left  to  himself,  and 
with  full  assurance  that  he  will  burn  the  mid- 
night oil.  Siona  is  in  sorry  plight  owing  to 
the  continued  exactions  of  Malatesta,  who  is 
now  resolved  that  Beatrice  shall  marry  his 
execrable  son.  Siona  needs  a  man  at  the 
head  of  her  affairs,  and  although  Amati  is 
very  much  of  a  man  it  is  the  astute  Pedro 
who  gradually  comes  to  the  front  It  is 
Pedro  who  stages  the  last  and  really  tre- 
mendous scene  when  Malatesta  is  overthrown 
and  captured,  and  then  there  is  nothing  for 
that  redoubtable  warrior  to  do  but  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  The  identity  of  his  mother  does  not 
seem  to  matter  much.  There  are  few  better 
stories  of  its  kind. 

The  Duchess  of  Siona.  By  Ernest  Goodwin. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.60. 


known  to  the  ancient  world  as  the  American 
continent."     Such  a  statement  is  inexcusable. 

But  the  book  must  be  left  to  speak  for  it- 
self. Doubtless  it  will  have  its  appeal  to  an 
order  of  theology  that  still  survives  and  that 
may  even  have  its  renaissance. 

The  Coming  of  the  Lord.  By  James  H.  Snow- 
den,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.75. 

New  Books  Received. 

The  War  Garden  Victorious.  By  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

Its  war-time  need  and  its  economic  value  in 
peace. 

The  Kingdom  That  Must  Be  Built.  By  Wal- 
ter J.  Carey,  M.  A.,  R.  N.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan   Company;    $1. 

"What  is  a  Christian  and  what  does  he  do?" 

The  Fields  of  the  Fatherless.     By  Jean  Roy. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.75. 
The   self-revelation   of  a  London   servant  girl. 

Field   and    Study.      By  John    Burroughs.      Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.50. 
Notes  of  the  study  and  the  field. 

Chosen    Peoples.       By    Israel    Zangwill.       New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1. 
The  Hebraic  ideal  versus  the  Teutonic. 

The  New   Day.     By   Scudder   Middleton.      New 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company;   $1. 
A  volume   of  verse. 

Claire.     By  Leslie  Burton  Blades.     New  York: 
George  H.   Doran  Company;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

World-Power  and  Evolution.  By  Ellsworth 
Huntington,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Yale  University 
Press;    $2.S0. 

The   influence  of  climate  upon   human   affairs. 

The    Rocking   Horse.      By    Christopher    Morley. 
New  York:   George  H.   Doran   Company;   $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The    Valley    of    Vision.      By    Sarah    Comstock. 
New   York:    Doubleday,    Page  &  Co.;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  City  of  Comrades.      By  Basil  King.     New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.75. 
A   novel. 

Plutarch's  Lives.  With  an  English  transla- 
tion by  Bernadotte  Perrin.  In  eleven  volumes. 
Volume  VI.     New   York:  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Issued    in    the   Loeb  Classical    Library. 

A    Society    of    States.      By    W.    T,    S.    Stally- 
brass,  M.  A.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  consideration  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

Ma  Pettingill.     Bv  Harry  Leon  Wilson.     New 
York:    Doubleday    Page    &    Co.;    $1.50. 
A   novel. 

Nomads  of  the  North.      By  James  Oliver  Cur- 
wood.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  story  of  a  bear   and  a  dog. 

Boethius;  The  Theological  Tractates.  With 
an  English  translation  by  H.  F.  Stewart,  D.  D., 
and  E.  K.  Rand,  Ph.  D.,  and  "The  Consolation 
of  Philosophy,"  with  the  English  translation  of 
I.  T.  (1609J  revised  by  H.  F.  Stewart.  New 
|  York:   G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Issued   in    the    Loeb   Classical    Library. 

Tumeleford.  By  Joseph  Whittaker.  New 
York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;    $1.90. 

An    autobiographical    study   of  boy  life. 

Yvette.  By  Guy  de  Maupassant.  New  York: 
Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $1.60. 

Eleven  short  stories.  Translated  by  Mrs.  John 
Galsworthy. 

Reunion  in  Eternity.  By  Sir  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50. 

Assurances   of  immortality. 

Forty  Days  in  1914.  By  Major-General  Sir  F. 
Maurice,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company;  $2. 

An  account  of  the  German  advance  on  Paris. 


The  Coming  of  the  Lord. 
It  seems  that  the  millennialists  are  divided 
into  two  groups,  those  who  believe  that  Christ 
will  come  before  the  millennium  and  those 
who  hold  that  the  "second  coming"  will  be 
after  that  event.  These  schools  base  their 
beliefs  on  interpretations  of  Scripture  and  it 
is  to  an  examination  of  these  antagonistic 
views  that  the  author  devotes  some  three 
hundred  pages  of  discussion. 
•  The  book  rests,  as  Dr.  Snowden  candidly 
avows,  "on  the  accepted  basis  of  the  sub- 
stantial historicity  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
Scriptures,"  and  this  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
point  where  he  must  part  company  with  many 
earnest  men  who  will  not  adopt  a  literal  in- 
terpretation of  statements  that  they  believe 
to  have  an  individual  and  mystical  signifi- 
cance. But  it  may  be  that  there  are  enough 
literalists  left  to  furnish  an  interested  au- 
dience for  views  that  are  alike  sincere  and 
scholarly. 

But  it  is  hard  to  understand  Dr.  Snowden's 
roseate  view  of  the  state  of  the  world.  His 
sketch  of  our  "material  progress"  does  not 
appeal  to  us,  and  we  are  filled  with  bewilder- 
ment when  he  tells  us  that  the  doctrine  of 
human    brotherhood    "was    as    completely   un- 


Doctors  in  Holland  are  experimenting  with 
radium  water  as  a  medicinal  beverage. 


YOUR   VERY    GOOD     HEALTH 


MUSIC  IN  BOHEMIA. 
"Where  There  Is  a  Slav  Woman,  There  Is  Song." 

It  has  been  rightly  said  that  a  love  for 
music  and  a  certain  skill  in  its  practice  are 
the  birthright  of  every  Bohemian.  The  great 
Shafarzik  used  to  say:  "Where  there  is  a 
Slav  woman,  there  is  a  song." 

The  oldest  known  example  of  organized 
Bohemian  music  was  a  singing  society  in 
Prague,  founded  in  1195.  But  even  at  an 
earlier  date  the  litanies  of  Adalbert,  Bishop 
of  Prague  (d.  997),  were  sung  by  the  Bo- 
hemian soldiers  in  camp  and  battle  as  part 
of   their   people's   musical   inheritance. 

To  the  sixteenth  century  belong  Jan  Trojan 
Turnowsky,  a  great  choral  composer,  and 
Christopher  Harant,  who  shows  the  influence 
of  Palestrina.  Their  contemporary,  Jan 
Blahoslav,  is  the  author  of  the  first  book  on 
musical   theory   published    in    Bohemian. 

For  the  last  200  years  or  so  almost  every 
musical  generation  in  Europe  has  counted 
among  its  stars  a  Bohemian — either  with  a 
genuine  Slavic  spelling  or  a  German  or  Ger- 
manized name.  Bohemia  certainly  has  the 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
Gluck's  teachers,  the  Prague  monk  and  hymn 
writer,  Bohuslav  Tchernohorsky,  was  of 
Czech  blood,  and  that  the  influence  of  the 
famous  pianist,  Johann  L.  Dussek  (1761- 
1812 J,  was  equal  to  that  of  Clementi,  while 
in  invention  and  ideality  he  surpassed  the 
great   Italian   composer. 

Frantishek  Shkroup  C1801-1862),  the  com- 
poser of  the  first  original  Bohemian  opera, 
in  his  "Where  Is  My  Fatherland  ?"  antici- 
pated the  glory  and  joy  that  came  to  Czecho- 
slovakia in  December,  1918.  The  Czech  na- 
tional movement  found,  however,  its  first  real 
centre  in  the  National  Theatre,  which  was 
opened  in  Prague  in  1862,  and  Bedzhich  Sme- 
tana  (1824-1884)  set  the  ball  rolling  by  writing 
his  famous  opera,  "Branibori  v  Czechach" 
("The  Brandenburgs  in  Prague").  Smetana, 
the  founder  of  the  Bohemian  School  of  Na- 
tional Music,  took  not  only  the  subjects  of  his 
principal  compositions  from  the  history  of 
the  Bohemian  people,  but  also  nationalized 
the  department  of  orchestral  music. 

His  "Bartered  Bride,"  the  simple  story  of 
true  love  in  a  country  village,  written  in  a 
more  popular  vein  than  the  "Brandenburgs," 
took  the  hearts  of  Bohemian  and  German  au- 
diences by  storm.  It  was  introduced  to  the 
American  public  at  the  New  York  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  April  29,  1909,  under  the 
leadership  of  Gustav  Mahler,  a  native  of  Bo- 
hemia, though  not  a  Czech. 

Smetana,  like  Beethoven,  with  whom  his 
admirers  often   compare  him,   became  deaf  in 


his  later  years,  and  the  last  decade  of  his  life 
was  clouded  by  suffering  worse  than  that 
which  the  composer  of  the  Ninth  Symphony 
had  to  endure. 

A  happier  iate  was  in  store  for  his  great 
pupil,  Antonin  Dvorzhak  (1841-1904),  the  son 
of  a  butcher,  and  originally  intended  to  fol- 
low in  his  father's  footsteps.  As  a  boy  of 
sixteen  he  went  to  Prague,  supporting  him- 
self by  his  violin.  His  "Husitska"  overture 
created  a  senesation  in  London,  and  his 
"Spectre's  Bride,"  based  on  the  Czech  version 
of  Burger's  "Lenore,"  has  become  one  of  the 
favorite  ballads  of  his  people.  In  souvenir  of 
his  sojourn  in  this  country- — he  landed  in  New 
York  in  1892 — he  wrote  his  New  World  Sym- 
phony, a  work  of  great  beauty.  His  most 
famous  work  was  undoubtedly  his  "Stabat 
Mater,"  which  was  first  performed  by  the 
London  Musical  Society  in  1883. 

But,  great  and  deserved  as  the  fame  of 
Smetana,  Dvorzhak,  and  the  other  illustrious 
Bohemian  composers  has  been,  the  native  mu- 
sical talent  of  the  Czechoslovak  nation  found 
its  most  beautiful  and  truest  expression  in 
the  incomparable  Bohemian  folksong,  3000  ex- 
amples of  which  were  collected  by  K.  J.  Erben 
and  Frantishek  Susil  alone.  The  tunes  to 
which  these  love  songs  and  ballads  are  sung 
reach  the  astounding  figure  of  nearly  5000. 
The  oldest  Bohemian  songs  were  built  out  of 
the  1,  2,  3,  and  5  tones  of  the  diatonic  major 
scale ;  the  minor  mode  came  into  the  coun- 
try with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Luther 
made  use  of  Hussite  tunes,  adapting  them  to 
Teutonic  needs. 

In  1730  the  Bohemian  nobility  made  it  pos- 
sible to  establish  an  Italian  Opera  in  Prague, 
which  continued  its  checkered  career  until 
1807.  In  1786  Mozart  went  there  to  attend 
the  performance  of  "Figaro."  The  master's 
"Don  Giovanni"  (1787)  was  written  for  a 
Prague  musical  company,  and  it  was  mainly 
in  Bohemia  that  the  great  musical  genius  of 
Salzburg  was  duly  appreciated.  "The  Bo- 
hemians understand  me,"  he  used  to  say. 

A  landmark  in  the  history  of  Bohemian 
music  was  the  foundation  by  a  group  of 
nobles  of  the  Prague  Conservatory  of  Music 
(1808),  which  occupies  a  place  beside  the 
great  musical  universities  of  Brussels,  Paris, 
Milan,  and  Vienna,  and  which  was  the  first 
academy  of  music  in  Austria. — New  York 
Times. 


An  Englishwoman  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered a  cure  of  insomnia.  It  is  called 
"Ay-zed,"  and  all  you  need  to  cause  you  to 
drop  off  to  sleep  is  to  list  the  first  names  of 
all  your  friends  and  acquaintances,  taking  each- 
letter  of  the  alphabet  in  order. 


The  fine  balance  dec  ween  hearinesa  and  mild- 
ness  explains   in  part  its  Very  choice  aroma. 
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AT  THE  CASINO. 


"Oh,  boy!"  said  the  young:  soldiers,  with  a 
relishing,  oyster-swallowing  sound,  "Some 
girls!"  "Hadn't  I  better  take  in  the  show, 
too?"  queried  his  cautious  "buddy."  "Hadn't 
you  better?  My  jolly!  Blow  in  all  you  got, 
and  see  it  over  and  over  again.  It's  great! 
And  some  girls !"  The  eloquence  of  the  youth 
could  go  no  further.  He  confessed  to  having 
been  twice  already,  and  the  happy  youths 
blew  in,  grinning  joyous  anticipation. 

I  followed,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  was 
an  enormously  long  runway,  spanning  the 
length  of  an  enormously  long  auditorium. 
Then  I  surmised.  Runways  mean  luscious 
chorus  girls.  '  And  luscious  they  turned  out 
to  be.  And  droves  of  them.  When  the 
pretty,  dainty-limbed  creatures  went  mincing 
along  the  main  runway,  dividing  into  two 
streams  on  either  side  of  the  orchestra,  and 
disappeared  through  the  gilded  lattice  doors 
of  the  boxes,  only  to  reappear  on  an  upper 
gallery  ledge,  so  that  the  topmost  spectators 
had  a  close  view  of  the  charmers  and  the 
whole  theatre  seemsd  to  be  bursting  into  a 
bloom  of  girlish  beauty,  one  realized  what  an 
important  part  of  the  show  world  the  chorus 
girl  continues  to  be.  I  think  it  is  William 
Lyons  Phelps  that  says  he  expects  to  see,  in 
his  time,  the  disappearance  of  musical  com- 
edy.    But  as  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  it. 

Not  that  "Let's  Go"  is  exactly  classifiable 
as  musical  comedy.  They  call  it  a  "revue" 
and  "frolics,"  which  will  do  very  well.  And 
then  they  manage  to  work  in  a  good  vaude- 
ville programme  by  simulating  the  celebration 
of  the  opening  of  a  roof  garden.  This  is  to 
account  for  a  dog  and  pony  show,  a  troupe 
of  good  singers  w7ho  give  operatic  selections, 
a  troupe  of  acrobats  who  do  exciting  and 
novel  stunts,  specialty  dancers,  and  so  on. 

And  the  programme  is  of  a  length !  My  lud, 
my  lud,  but  it  lasted  nearly  three  hours.  And 
the  audience  was  in  a  condition  of  quiet, 
thinkless  bliss.  The  stage-settings  were  fresh 
and  effective,  the  Oriental  "Dream"  was  a 
gorgeous  stage  tableau,  set  off  with  Oriental 
music,  there  were  songs  and  dances  without 
number,  there  was  an  enormous  diversity  of 
costumes  cunningly  calculated  to  display  the 
dimpled  knees  and  backs  and  shoulders  of  the 
innumerable  girls,  there  was  a  jazz  band  and 
an  orchestra  which  discoursed  most  enjoyable 
music,  there  were  Fancho  and  Marco,  who 
shone  in  wildly  whirly  dances,  there  were 
Paul  Ash's  star-shooting  blonde  curls  and  the 
storm-tossed  locks  of  a  wildly  rotating  'cellist, 
which  jazzed  in  rivalry  to  the  music,  and — 
goodness,  goodness  ! — can  one  remember  the 
multiplicity  of  entertainments  offered  to  a 
greedy  public? 

And  there  was  Jack  Wilson.  This  indi- 
vidual is  a  blackface  indispensable,  an  Al  Jol- 
sonesque  lighter-up  of  the  whole  show.  He 
is  not  unlike  Al  Jolson  in  appearance,  and 
has  the  Jolson  way  of  getting  on  chummv  rela- 
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tions  with  his  audience.  I  should  also  judge 
that,  like  the  lively  and  versatile  Al.  Jack 
Wilson  has  a  fertile  brain  and  a  nimble 
tongue  that  permit  him  gleefully  to  extem- 
porize when  the  mood  seizes  him.  I  don't 
know  how  well  Mr.  Wilson  is  known  to  fame 
as  a  manufacturer  of  laughter,  but  I  shall  be 
surprised  if  he  does  not  press  closely  on  Al 
Jolson's  successful  footsteps. 

The  statement  is  made  at  the  top  of  the 
programme  that  the  piece  is  "'written,  staged, 
and  produced  by  Jack  Wilson,"  which  is  no 
small  feat  when  one  considers  the  magnitude 
of  the  show.  Mr.  Wilson  produces  yards  of 
very  commendable  joke-stuff  for  himself,  but 
well  he  knows  how  avid  is  the  public  appetite 
for  chorus  girls.  And  the  collector  of  that 
assemblage  at  the  Casino  had  an  eye  for  femi- 
nine beauty,  with  a  preference  for  the  kit- 
tenish type.  Also  the  management  is  amaz- 
ingly generous  in  its  ideas  of  how  much  bare 
territory  the  public  should  be  allowed  to  see. 
Another  surprising  thing  is  the  air  of  calm 
propriety  with  which  a  kittenish  and  pretty 
young  girl,  bare  from  the  roots  of  her  back 
hair  to  her  waist  line,  bare  as  low  down  in 
front  as  the  law  will  allow,  and  absolutely 
bare  from  the  tops  of  her  baby  socks  to  her 
thighs,  goes  through  her  paces.  Once  again 
these  pretty  creatures,  so  early  accustomed 
and  inured  to  such  stage  exactions,  cause  us 
to  suspect  that  that  modesty  which  decrees 
the  covering  up  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
body  must  be  an  artificial  evocation  of  civiliza- 
tion. 


"THE  THIRTEENTH  CHAIR." 


This  play  of  Bayard  Veiller's  which  kindled 
such  a  fire  of  guessing  among  theatre-goers 
during  its  New  York  run  has  been  revived 
at  the  Alcazar,  in  which  theatre,  setting  aside 
the  highly  creditable  work  done  by  the  com- 
pany,  its  various  ingenious  complications  and 
mysteries  "get  over"  much  better  than  during 
the  former  representation  of  the  play  here. 
There  are  various  effects  employed  in  the 
play  that  didn't  carry  over  before,  and  I  re- 
member leaving  the  theatre  in  a  state  of 
profound  mystification  over  a  number  of 
points.  The  more  compact  proportions  of  the 
Alcazar  cause  these  effects  to  reach  their 
aim.  The  mysterious  voices  during  the  trance 
of  the  medium,  the  view  of  the  incriminating 
knife,  at  one  and  the  same  time  hidden  and 
fully  revealed,  the  self-communings  of  the 
medium,  the  admissions  wrung  from  sus- 
pected persons  under  the  detective's  inquisi- 
tion, all  these  seems  to  only  half  reach  us. 
■At  the  Alcazar,  however,  when  the  play  was 
over  all  the  mysteries  were  made  clear,  and 
it  was  for  the  first  time  possible,  except  to 
those  who  had  during  the  previous  presenta- 
tion, all  these  seemed  to  only  half  reach  us. 
to  appreciate  the  admirable  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Veiller's  scheme.  He  has  builded  his  plot 
somewhat  as  Katherine  Green  builds  hers, 
and,  like  that  celebrated  author  of  detective 
stories,  he  has  ingeniously  contrived  to  throw 
suspicion  in  turn  on  various  characters. 
People  suspect  according  to  temperament,  the 
sophisticated  ones  locating  their  suspicions  in 
the  least  obvious  quarter.  As  "The  Thirteenth 
Chair"  is  merely  idle  entertainment  the  story 
hasn't  stuck  in  the  memory,  so  it  was  not 
only  possible  but  easy  to  be  puzzled  all  over 
again   and  guess   in   vain. 

The  run  of  "Yes  or  No"  made  extra  re- 
hearsals possible,  and  in  the  matter  of  stage 
movements  and  groupings,  concerted  awe  of 
the  medium,  horror  of  the  crime,  and  fear 
and  distrust  of  the  detective,  the  dozen  players 
on  the  stage  did  admirably.  Also  the  long, 
immobile  pauses,  so  difficult  for  young  players 
to  round  out  to  their  logical  termination,  were 
so  well  sustained  as  greatly  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  the  situations. 

When  they  sent  the  play  out  here  from 
New  York  some  months  ago  they  corralled  a 
cheap  company,  except  that  Katherine  Grey 
filled  the  role  of  Rosalie  La  Grange.  It  was 
allowable,  under  the  circumstances,  for  the 
trip  is  long  and  expensive,  the  cast  in  the 
play  large,  and  the  need  for  individual  excel- 
lence in  acting  rather  slight.  As  a  result, 
however,  of  this  policy  of  economy,  the  Alca- 
zar people  have  knocked  the  other  perform- 
ance clean  out  of  sight- 
Belie  Bennett  fills  the  principal  role,  that 
of  Rosalie  La  Grange  the  medium,  the  young 
leading  lady  having  totally  suppressed  all  the 
graces  of  her  youth  for  the  part.  Her  face 
has  the  ashen  hue  of  age,  her  large  eyes  have 
become  the  small,  blinking  eyes  of  age,  she 
stoops,  her  abdomen  has  the  weary  forward 
thrust  of  a  tired  old  body  that  has  lost  its 
elasticity.  Her  face  is  old,  her  voice  is  old, 
her  gait  is  old.  This  frail  little  old  lady  is 
muffled  up  in  shawls,  and  wears  an  ancient- 
looldng  cap.  And  the  young  lady  never  for- 
gets for  a  moment  that  she  is  an  old  lady. 

Mr.  Richardson  is  the  detective.  All  Amer- 
ican journalists  scorn  our  poUce  and  de- 
tective methods,  and  Mr.  "Veiller  makes  no 
bones  of  showing  up  Tim  Donohue  as  a  piece 
of  brow-beating  futility,  only  expert  in  the 
petty  cunning  engendered  by  a  life  of  detect- 
ing, or  trying  to  detect,  criminals.     It  is  really 


some  comfort  to  see  that  most  familiar  type 
aptly  exploited  in  a  play,  for  that  is  about 
all  the  journalists,  who  know  them  so  well 
and  scorn  their  inabilities  so  thoroughly,  can 
do.  I  think,  now  that  we  are  supposed  to  be 
consorting  with  Europeans,  that  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  idea  for  some  of  them  to  write  a 
play  making  a  comparison  of  the  methods  of 
our  crime  detectors  with  the  more  subtle  and 
expert  processes  followed  in  a  number  of 
European  countries,  where  merit  in  this  line 
counts,  and  not  political  opinions. 

Mr.  Richardson,  who  always  identifies  him- 
self with  his  role,  makes  the  important  and 
dictatorial  Donohue  seem  the  real  thing;  a 
hectoring  personage  masking  bis  actual  lack  of 
perspicacity  with  an  imperious  air  and  going 
on  the  well-known  principle  that  all  mo- 
mentarily suspected  persons  are  guilty  until 
they  are  proved  innocent. 

Thomas  Chatterton  has  a  difficult  scene ;  one 
in  which  awe,  terror,  and  remorse  must  be 
indicated  as  reaching  a  pitch  of  actual 
agony.  Mr.  Chatterton  is  developing  in  dra- 
matic expression,  and  his  work  in  this  scene 
has  its  good  points,  but  I  think  his  first 
manifestations  were  rather  too  violent, 

Ruth  Ormsby  and  Emily  Pinter  also  had 
outstanding  roles,  but  the  company  generally 
proved  its  competence  by  the  very  good  team 
work  done  in  the  working  out  of  Mr.  Veiller's 
ingenious  and  nerve-thrilling  play. 


SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  friends  of  France  are  trembling,  trem- 
bling these  times  for  fear  she  may  not  get  a 
square  deaL  And  in  her  distress  France 
stretches  out  pleading  hands  to  America. 
Never  before  in  our  history'  have  so  many 
representatives  of  France's  educated  classes 
come  this  way.  Save  for  the  few  lofty  ones 
who,  before  the  war,  were  known  and  enter- 
tained in  exclusive  social  circles,  we  in 
America  only  knew  the  French  through  the 
workers  who  came  to  our  shores ;  thrifty, 
hard-working,  but  not  sufficiently  representa- 
tive of  the  more  intelligent  and  highly  edu- 
cated French  whom  we  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand. 

Their  predominant  characteristic,  as  re- 
vealed in  these  times  at  least,  is  an  intense 
love  for  France,  a  deep,  almost  painful 
yearning  to,  in  some  way,  help  the  mother- 
land during  these  times  of  stress  and  strain. 
And  so  these  French  men  and  women  are 
coming  out  here  one  after  the  other,  seeking 
aid,  sympathy,  comprehension,  and  revealing 
to  us  the  soul  of  modern  France  as  it  has 
never  been  revealed  before. 

The  latest  French  comers  to  San  Francisco 
are  Mme.  Eugenie  Buffet  and  Dr.  DeheUy. 
Mme.  Buffet  is  about  as  unlike  the  American 
conception  of  a  Frenchwoman  as  a  meringue 
is  unlike  bread.  She  is  a  handsome,  whole- 
some, big-hearted,  sisterly,  motherly  lover  of 
humanity ;  and  when  the  war  broke  out  her 
big,  warm  heart  carried  her  straight  to  the 
trenches.  There  her  mission  was  to  cheer  the 
poilu,  and  she  did  it  by  singing  to  him  the 
songs  that  he  loved  in  a  voice  and  with  a 
spirit  fairly  thrilling  with  the  magnetism  of 
a  heart  full  of  trust,  hope,  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  future  of  France. 

At  the  Salon  Francais  the  members  recently 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  lov- 
able and  gifted  women  exercising  her  peculiar 
power  of  magnetizing  people  into  self-forget- 
fulness  and  the  warm  and  heartfelt  expression 
of  emotion.  She  regards  herself  as  a  teacher, 
and  like  an  inspired  teacher  she  brought  her- 
self into  close  relations  with  those  present, 
persuading  them  by  example  and  exhortation 
to  join  with  her  in  the  songs  she  taught  them 
until,  with  a  great,  unanimous  wave  of  self- 
abandon,  the  whole  assemblage,  many  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  but  with  their  hearts  and 
souls  in  their  voices,  sang  "La  Marseillaise" 
in  its  native  French. 

Mme.  Buffet  is  a  child  of  nature  who  has 
equipped  herself  with  the  implements  of  art. 
She  is  not  a  "diseuse"  bike  Mme.  Guilbert, 
not  a  singer  from  the  stage  point  of  view. 
She  is  herself,  and  that  is  her  charm,  for  she 
feels  so  intensely,  her  imagination  works  so 
ardently,  that  her  hearers'  sentiments  are  simi- 
larly vivified.  In  "Le  Bon  Gite,"  for  instance, 
every  one  who  listened  to  her  render  this 
moving  song  of  an  old  peasant  woman  who, 
out  of  an  overflowing  heart,  offers  all  her 
simple  hospitality  to  a  passing  poilu  was 
moved  to  tears.  Overwhelmed,  the  poilu 
deprecates  the  bountifulness  of  his  hostess, 
but  "Ah,"  she  tells  him,  "I,  too  have  a  'gar* 
in  the  trenches."  These  two  personages,  so 
typical  of  France  dining  the  war,  the  singer 
brought  so  vividly  before  her  listeners  that  it 
seemed  as  if  we  understood,  as  we  never  had 
before,  the  mothers  and  sons  of  France. 

Dr.  Dehelly  is  the  same  eminent  French 
surgeon  who  was  associated  with  Dr.  Carrel 
during  the  war,  and  who  was  chief  of  the 
Carrel  mission  to  Roumania  and  Russia.  Dr. 
Carrel  has  recently  completed  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  war  surgery  at  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  New  York,  but  before  returning  to 
France  he  visited  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  he, 
also,    appeared    before    the    members    of    the 


Salon"  Francais.  I  suppose  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  distinguished  surgeon,  who,  I 
believe,  speaks  English,  as  do  so  many  of  the 
professional  Europeans,  has  addressed  a  body 
of  Pacific  Coast  doctors.  But  if  not  he  has 
surely  spoken  before  the  medical  department 
of  the  U.  C. 

To  the  almost  exclusively  feminine  au- 
dience of  the  Salon  Francais  Dr.  Dehelly  ex- 
plained the  misconception  under  which  the 
world,  due  to  German  bluff,  had  lain  with 
respect  to  German  surgery ;  adding  that  the 
excellent  American  surgeons  had  not  attained 
to  that  advancement  in  their  work  that  they 
might  have,  on  account  of  native  efficiency, 
if  they  had  not  lost  time  following  up  the 
German  myth.  The  French  surgeons  have 
proved  their  proficiency  with  figures,  for,  on 
account  of  their  brilliant  success  in  the 
sterilization  of  wounds,  an  amazing  percentage 
of  wounded  French  soldiers  found  their  way 
back  to  the  trenches. 

Dr.  Dehelly,  however,  gratified  our  Ameri- 
can pride  by  the  intense  desire  he  feels  that 
not  only  our  surgeons,  but  our  American 
nurses,  whom  be  ranks  first  among  the  nurses 
of  the  armies,  should  aid  with  their  interest 
and  services  in  France's  new  move  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  modern  hospitals. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


World's  Rubber  Hob. 

Rubber  made  Akron,  Ohio,  and  today  well 
over  60  per  cent,  of  the  rubber  of  the  world 
comes  to  its  enormous  factories,  and  its  rub- 
ber products  are  in  turn  transported  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

In  response  to  the  alluring  claims  made  for 
the  little  town  so  well  supplied  with  canal 
transportation  facilities  Dr.  Goodrich  in  1869 
paid  the  community  a  visit  and  undertook  to 
interest  some  of  the  citizens  and  business 
men  in  his  scheme  of  building  a  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods.  Shortly 
before  this  the  secret  of  the  vulcanization, 
or  "curing,"  of  rubber  had  been  discovered 
by  Charles  Goodyear,  an  American,  who  had 
been  working  on  the  problem  for  years.  By 
the  Goodyear  invention  it  was  possible  to  so 
treat  the  rubber  that  it  would  not  be  readily 
affected   by   temperature   changes. 

Dr.  Goodrich  saw  the  opportunity,  and 
Akron  capital  enabled  him  to  establish  his 
business  at  that  obscure  city.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  a  wonderful  development.  As 
the  demand  for  rubber  goods  increased  Akron 
expanded,  until  with  the  coming  of  first  the 
bicycle  and  then  the  automobile  and  the  rub- 
ber tires  they  made  necessary  Akron  jumped, 
not  alone  in  fame,  but  in  material  success,  to 
the  front  ranks  of  American  cities. 

The  Akron  of  today  is  a  hustling,  bustling 
centre  of  a  great  American  industry,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  160,000.  The  origi- 
nal rubber  factory,  which  employed  about 
twenty-five  men  at  the  beginning,  is  now  a 
giant  concern  employing  over  20,000  people 
and  doing  a  business  of  hundreds  of  millions 
annually;  it  is  surrounded  by  other  and  even 
bigger  companies,  and  Akron  is  a  real  hive 
of  industry. 

There  are  twenty-four  rubber  manufacturing 
companies  in  Akron  and  the  aggregate  sales 
of  its  rubber  products  reached  above  $300,- 
000,000   last  year. 

Akron  is  now  building  more  than  40,000 
automobile  tires  every  day  and  as  many  inner 
tubes. 

»•« 

A  sleigh  used  for  coasting  on  Swiss  moun- 
tain roads  is  equipped  with  both  runners  and 
wheels,  either  of  which  can  be  lowered  to  the 
ground  by  levers  operated  by  its  driver. 


^      YVETTE 

Guilbert 

Will  conduct  a  series  of  two  extraordinary 
classes  in   San  Francisco  in 

Lyric  and  Dramatic 
Interpretation  andPantomime 

In     conjunction     with     practical     exercises 

Beginning  Monday,  April  1  4  th 

Each  course  will  extend  over  a  period  of 
three  weeks  and  will  comprise  ten  lessons 
of  two  hours  each,  to  be  given  three  times 
weekly.  The  classes  are  limited,  so  that 
each  pupil  will  receive  almost  individual 
instruction. 

CLASS -FOR  VOCAL 
AND  DRAMATIC  STUDENTS 

Mondav,  Wednesday  and  Fridav  Mornings 
10:30  to    12:30 

CLASS  IN  PANTOMIME 

Monday,     Wednesday     and     Friday     After- 
noons from  3  to  5 
Terms  for  Each  Course,  $  1 50.00 
Students  of  the   vocal    and    dramatic   class 
who  wish  to  take  part  in  the  class  for  pan- 
tomime   will    only    pay    $75    for    their    in- 
struction  in   this  class. 
Applications  for  all   courses  may  be 
addressed  to 

SELBY  C  OPPENHEIMER 

Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


April  12,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Curran  Theatre. 

Kolb  and  Dill  continue  in  favor  at  the 
Curran,  where  the  popular  comedians  enter 
upon  the  second  week  of  their  return  engage- 
ment tomorrow  night. 

"As  You  Were"  does  not  cloy  with  frequent 
seeing,  with  the  result  that  many  theatre- 
goers are  attracted  to  the  performance  several 
times. 

"As  You  Were"  possesses  a  most  novel  and 
humorous  book,  the  work  of  Max  M.  Dill, 
who  has  told  an  unconventional  story  in  an 
unusual  way.  The  lyrics  are  the  work  of 
Harry  Williams  and  the  music  was  written 
by  Leo   Flanders. 

Some  of  the  bright  song  hits  of  the  show 
are  "There  Is  a  Star  in  My  Window  That 
Is  Shining  for  You,"  "As  You  Were," 
"Wrapped  in  a  Yankee  Uniform,"  "Back  in 
1S64,"  "A  Maid  That's  Made  Like  You," 
"How'd  You  Like  to  Live  Your  Kid  Days 
Over,"  and  "Rose  Knows." 

The  supporting  cast  embraces  such  well- 
known  players  as  Julia  Blanc,  Marie  Rich, 
May  Cloy,  Ethel  Martelle,  George  W.  Banta, 
Jr.,  Max  Steinle,  Jack  Pollins,  and  Frank 
Bonner.  

The  Alcazar. 
"The  greatest  thing  a  human  being  can  do 
is — to  do  his  duty."  That  is  the  keynote 
sounded  in  the  gamut  of  "The  Road  to  Hap- 
piness," another  famous  play  of  national  re- 
pute that  will  be  acted  for  the  first  time  in 
San  Francisco  by  the  New  Alcazar  Company, 
commencing  at  next  Sunday's  matinee.  "The 
Road  to  Happiness"  is  by  Lawrence  Whit- 
man, the  pen  name  of  a  delightful  eccentric 
comedian,  William  Hodge.  It  is  a  charming 
story  of  life  in  one  of  Central  New  York's 
picturesque  valleys.  While  it  is  called  a 
comedy,  there  are  moments  in  the  four  acts 
when  melodrama  looms  large  just  around  the 
bend  of  the  road.  Walter  P.  Richardson  will 
have  Hodge's  delightfully  droll  and  whim- 
sical role  of  Jim  Whitman,  a  versatile  fellow 
who  is  horse  doctor,  village  carpenter,  budding 
lawyer,  serene  philosopher,  and  the  comfort 
of  the  community.  Belle  Bennett  has  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  parts  that  has  fallen  to 
her,  and  the  big  cast  is  full  of  distinctive 
character  types.  For  Easter  week  comes  the 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago  laughing  suc- 
cess, "Sick-a-Bed,"  which,  despite  its  title, 
is  full  of  contagious  fun  and  ardent  senti- 
ment. It  is  a  Klaw  &  Erlanger  production, 
also  new  to   San  Francisco. 


The  Casino. 

Kitty  Gordon,  the  actress  and  film  star,  has 
signed  up  with  Ackerman,  Harris  &  Brown 
to  appear  at  the  Casino  Theatre  in  the  next 
revue,  "That's  It,"  which  will  open  at  the 
Casino   on   Easter   Sunday,   April   20. 

Kitty  Gordon's  contract  calls  for  $2500  a 
week,  one  of  the  largest  sums,  if  not  the 
biggest,  ever  paid  to  a  star  to  appear  on  a 
San    Francisco   stage. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  "Let's  Go." 

"That's  It"  will  be  the  biggest  theatrical 
surprise  ever  introduced  to  a  San  Francisco 
audience.  Besides  Kitty  Gordon,  there  will 
be  Jack  Wilson,  Fanchon  and  Marco,  Dave 
Lerner,  Lillian  Boardman,  George  Baldwin, 
and  the  "forty  most  beautiful  young  women" 
in  America.  

The  Orpheum. 

There  will  be  seven  new  acts  and  only  one 
holdover  in  next  week's  Orpheum  bill. 

Sam  Mann,  whose  ability  as  a  character 
actor  has  established  him  as  one  of  the  great- 
est favorites  in  vaudeville,  will  appear  in  his 
latest  success,  "The  Question."  It  is  a  one- 
act  domestic  comedy  by  Aaron  Hoffman.     To 


Yersin  French  Studio 

521  Shreve  Building 

FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION 
Guaranteed  in  15  Lessons  by  the 
YERSIN  PHONO -RHYTHMIC 

METHOD. 

Classes — limited  to  five  members  — 

held  daily  for  Phonetics,  Grammar 

and  Construction;  Elementary  and 

Advanced  Conversation. 

Residence  Phone,  Kearny  298 
Studio  Phone,  Sutter  6968 


John  McCormack 


WORLD'S  MOST 
POPULAR  SINGER 

EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 

Mav  11th  and  18th 
Tickets— 75c,    ?1,    $1.50,    $2. 
$2.50.      War   tax    10%   extra. 

ON  SALE  NOW 
at  box-offices  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  and  Kohlei 
&  Chase.  Mail  orders  invited.  Make  checks 
payable  to  Frank  W.  Healy.     Steixway  Piano. 
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divulge  the  story  would  be  to  detract  from 
its  effectiveness.  Suffice  is  to  say  that  Mr. 
Mann  has  a  vehicle  that  totally  eclipses  his 
previous  efforts  and  that  aided  by  an  excellent 
company  he  furnishes  delightful  entertain- 
ment. 

The  Mosconi  Brothers  bav.e  returned  to 
vaudeville.  They  will  be  seen  in  what  they 
call  "Dancing  Odds  and  Ends." 

Polly  Moran,  who  a  few  years  ago  left  the 
two-a-day  for  pictures,  is  back  again  in  vaude- 
ville, funnier  and  more  popular  than  ever. 

Agnes  Berri  and  Irene  Jonani,  from  the  Chi- 
cago and  Boston  grand  opera  companies,  will 
render  an   enjoyable  programme  of  song. 

Helen  Scholder,  an  eminent  'cellist,  who 
has  met  with  great  success  on  the  concert  plat- 
form, will  be  heard  in  favorite  numbers. 

The  Fantin-o  troupe  of  acrobats  combine 
skill,  grace,  and  agility.  They  present  a  num- 
ber of  new  and  hazardous  aerial  feats  in  rapid 
succession. 

Paul  Dickey  and  company  will  repeat  "The 
Lincoln  Highwayman,"  which  has  scored  a 
tremendous  hit. 

Charles  Irwin  has  been  for  some  time  one 
of  the  most  popular  "single"  entertainers  in 
vaudeville.  He  styles  his  act  "Comin'  Through 
the  Rye,"  and  every  moment  of  it  is  worth 
while.  

John  McCormack. 

An  attractive  appearance,  an  abundance  of 
magnetism,  a  wooing,  velvety,  caressing  tenor 
voice,  Celtic  blood,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
vocal  elocution  are  some  of  the  attributes  des- 
tiny has  given  to  John  McCormack,  who  will 
be  heard  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  May  11th  and  18th,  in  his 
only  two  appearances  in  Northern  California. 

All  these  qualities,  backed  with  the  solid 
results  acquired  by  hard  work,  have  given  this 
popular  singer  a  sure  and  fixed  placed  in  the 
favor  of  the  public. 

Mr.  McCormack,  realizing  that  the  public 
like  to  hear  "just  so  much"  of  the  classics, 
includes  a  group  of  classic  songs  in  all  of 
his  programmes.  Thus  will  he  demonstrate 
that  he  can  throw  off  fireworks  with  the  best 
of  the  foreigners.  But  while  we  can  com- 
pete with  their  fireworks,  they  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  warm,  rosy  glow  of  the  do- 
mestic hearth  invoked  by  his  song,  round 
which  he  causes  memories  to  cluster,  with 
the  sunshine  of  spring  recollections  and  the 
airy,  fugitive,  half-indifferent  boy  loves  ;  fan- 
cies and  aspirations  in  fact  which  gild  the 
impressionable  years  of  youth. 

There  lies  his  charm,  his  sentiment,  his 
Celtic  appeal,  the  beguiling  quality  of  his 
notes ;  his  sly  vocal  rogueries,  the  simple 
songs  sung  feelingly,  eloquently,  and  in  a 
language   we    all   understand. 

The  tickets  for  the  McCormack  recitals  are 
already  on  sale  and  Manager  Healy  issues  a 
warning  that  seat  reservations  be  made  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  as  McCormack  is 
the  idol  of  the  West  as  well  as  of  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

In  arrangement,  variety,  and  contrast  the 
McCormack  programmes  are  models  of  art. 


Mine.  Yvette  Guilbert. 

Mine.  Yvette  Guilbert  will  hold  classes  in 
dramatic  and  vocal  interpretation  and  panto- 
mime, beginning  April  14th,  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis.  Those  who  heard  last  season 
will  not  forget  that  illuminating  talk  of  hers 
on  this  art  of  which  she  is  the  supreme  mas- 
ter. It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
courses  she  promises  here  will  be  extraordi- 
nary, as  she  will  reveal  to  her  pupils  those 
processes  by  which  such  results  are  obtain- 
able, and  unique  in  that  the  students  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  a  relationship  with 
one  "who  is  the  finest  artist  living  in  the 
world  today  who  does  anything  of  any  kind 
upon  the  stage — which  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed at  one  time  or  another  in  the  last  ten 
years  by  nearly  all  the  leading  critics  of  all 
the   leading  nations." 

If  we  have  not  realized  in  the  recitals  of 
Mme.  Guilbert  we  will  discover  during  the 
lessons  that  art  with  her  resolves  itself  into 
the  simple  formulas  of  "work,  work,  work," 
and  an  unlimited  sympathy  and  charity  for 
humanity..  Every  one  and  everything  in- 
terests her,  and  it  is  precisely  because  of  her 
superhuman  humanity  that  life  for  her  holds 
no  dull  moments.  She  touches  everything 
with  the  same  creative  spirit  which  is  the 
soul  of  her  intepretations,  and  she  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  fascinating  personality  in  pri- 
vate life  that  we  so  admire  in  the  theatre. 
Naturally  the  opportunity  of  working  with 
such  an  artist  can  not  be  overestimated.  "I 
can  think,"  writes  a  celebrated  critic,  "of  ho 
other  representative  of  the  stage  who  is  able, 
as  she  is  able,  to  plunge  her  listeners  into  an 
atmosphere  which  they  have  never  known 
before  and  never  will  be  likely  to  know 
again." 

"I  could  only  think,"  wrote  a  pupil  to 
Mme.  Guilbert,  "when  I  watched  you  in  the 
class  of  some  great  physician  who  seems  to 
feel  instinctively  what  is  wrong  with  a  patient 
and  as  if  by  magic  diagnoses  the  case.  And 
the  wonder  of  it  is  that  you  actually  develop 
the    personality    of    the    pupil    instead    of    in- 


sisting upon   a   reflection   of  your  own  !" 

The  art  of  Yvette  Guilbert  is  based  on  as 
scientific  a  foundation  as  that  of  any  other 
art.  She  is  a  genius  because  she  has  dis- 
covered a  new  way  to  do  something;  she  has 
resolved  out  of  her  own  researches  an  original 
art  expression.  In  her  courses  in  San  Fran- 
cisco she  will  not  only  teach  her  pupils  how 
to  work,  but  will  develop  their  imaginations  ; 
she  will  show  them  how  to  penetrate  and 
amplify  the  text  of  an  author,  how  to  create 
atmosphere ;  she  will  give  them  insight  into 
the  expression  of  the  tragic  and  comic  spirits, 
the  use  of  the  voice,  and  the  arts  of  facial 
mimicry,  pantomime  and  plastic. 

To  those  to  whom  the  art  of  Yvette  Guil- 
bert is  familiar  it  is  unnecessary  to  suggest 
what  she  alone  can  teach  ;  to  those  to  whom 
her  art  is  unknown  one  can  only  say  that  for 
them  the  possibilities  of  vocal  and  dramatic 
interpretation  must  remain  unrealized. 


Hother  Wismer's  Concert. 
Hother  Wismer,  the  well-known  violinist, 
will  give  a  concert  on  Tuesday  evening,  April 
29th,  at  Sorosis  Club  Auditorium.  A  splendid 
programme  containing  works  of  J.  S.  Bach, 
Robert  Schumann,  Sinding,  Saint-Saens, 
Joachim,  and  works  of  American  composers, 
including  our  local  musicians,  Mary  Carr 
Moore  ( Pastorale  in  A) ,  Domenico  Brescia 
{Minuet  in  E  minor),  and  Edward  McDowell's 
"A  Deserted  Farm"  (violin  transcription  by 
Hother  Wismer),  will  be  rendered.  A  special 
feature  on  the  programme  will  be  a  group  of 
viola  solos  played  by  Mr.  Wismer  and  a  group 
of  interesting  songs  sung  by  M.  Antoine  de 
Valle.     Fred  Maurer  will  accompany. 


Fairmont  Hotel. 

Good  Friday  will  be  observed  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  by  closing  Rainbow  Lane,  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  week,  excepting  Sunday,  the 
Follies  will  hold  forth  in  their  attractive 
home  on  the  Norman  floor.  The  announce- 
ment is  made  that  this  will  mark  the  farewell 
appearances  of  the  present  group  of  enter- 
tainers, most  of  whom  have  held  forth  in 
Rainbow  Lane  since  the  opening  in  the 
middle  of  December.  On  Easter  Monday 
every  face  will  be  new.  Edward  Beck,  a  Chi- 
cago producer  of  renown,  will  direct  the  new 
Follies  and  many  novelties  in  song,  dance, 
and  costume  are  promised. 

In  the  meantime  Vanda  Hoff  and  her  fellow 
merrymakers  will  offer  the  best  they  have  in 
their  extensive  repertories  and  Rainbow 
Lane  will  doubtless  be  crowded  during  their 
remaining  appearances.  Mme.  Stella  Jelica, 
the  popular  coloratura  soprano,  will  be  the 
vocalist  of  the  Fairmont  Lobby  Concert  this 
Sunday  evening  at  8  :45. 

The  Saturday  Afternoon  Tea  Club,  which 
has  formed  for  the  purpose  of  combining 
dancing  with  a  social  chat  around  the  tea- 
table,  met  for  the  first  time  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  last  week  and  bids  fair  to  become  a 
very  popular  organization  among  the  younger 
set.  Every  Saturday  afternoon,  from  4 
o'clock  until  6,  the  members  and  their  friends 
will  meet  in  the  Gold  and  Red  Room,  better 
known  as  the  dining-room,  of  the  hotel  at 
the  top  of  the  town  and  dance  to  the  in- 
spiring  music   of  Rudy   Seiger's   orchestra. 


Persian  Art. 
The  Orient  was  always  fond  of  flowers.  In 
primitive  times  the  Arabs  studied  the  big 
herbals  of  Byzantine  doctors  and  scientists 
and  copied  flower  after  flower  in  their  own 
manner  ;  they  loved  them,  but  they  were  un- 
conscious of  their  beauty.  When  they  wanted 
to  adorn  they  only  used  the  conventionalized 
form  of  the  lotus  and  the  arabesque  flower 
consecrated  by  hundreds  of  years  of  tradition. 
Later  on  Chinese  masters  taught  them  the 
living  beauty  of  flowers  (says  R.  M.  Riefstahl 
in  Asia  Magazine).  In  the  Mongol  minia- 
tures they  study  the  blossoming  almond  tree 
and  the  iris,  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  only 
they  begin  to  love  the  flower  for  itself — to 
study  each  leaf,  each  petal,  each  line,  and 
each  hue  of  color.  They  show  the  same  inti- 
mate love  for  detail  which  inspired  the  land- 
scapes of  Behzad.  Their  landscapes  are  al- 
ways like  the  poems  of  Hafiz — sunny,  cheer- 
ful, and  gay.  Nothing  more  charming  than 
these  meetings  of  kings  and  princesses  in  the 
greens  under  richly  embroidered  tents  with 
musicians  and  dancers.  And  no  difference 
if  the  artist  paints  one  of  the  cruel  bloody 
scenes  of  the  antique  "Shahnameh";  must  it 
not  be  a  wonderful  feeling  to  be  executed  by 
the  order  of  the  king  in  his  illustrious  pres- 
ence, with  retainers  and  maidens  around,  the 
sun  shining,  a  soft  wind  covering  your  head 
and  shoulders  with  the  pink  petals  of  the 
almond  tree  in  flower.  The  birds  sing  sweeter 
than  ever  in  the  trees.  The  touch  of  the  cold 
steel  is  after  all  only  a  passing  moment  and 
eternal  is  the  beauty  of  sun,  spring,  and 
flowers. 


This  has  been  the  coldest  winter  for  seven- 
teen years  in  Japan,  with  unprecedented 
snowfalls,  and  as  a  consequence  the  number 
of  cases  of  influenza  that  develop  into  pneu- 
monia   are    more    than    the    world    average, 
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32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "  Small  Blacks  " 


especially  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city 
and  country,  where  the  people  are  not  in  a 
position  to  keep  their  houses  warm. 


A  new  form  in  which  foodstuffs  are  about 
to  be  placed  on  the  market  by  a  concern  in 
the  State  of  Washington  consists  of  bricks 
of  compressed  fruit  or  vegetables.  It  is  said 
that  laboratory  tests  have  proven  that  food 
put  up  in  this  way  retains  its  flavor  and  food 
properties  and  can  be  shipped  to  any  part  of 
the   world. 


ALCAZAR 

"The    theatre    that    San    Francisco    looks    to 
for    its    real    dramatic    novelties." 

This  Week— "THE  13TH  CHAIR" 

One  Week — Coin,  next  Sun.  mat.,  April  13 

The  New  Alcazar  Company 

Walter  P.  Richardson --Belle  Bennett 

First     time     in     San     Francisco     of     William 

Hodge's    famous    comedy    of    romance,    humor, 

harmony  and  gladness 

The  Road  to  Happiness 

Joyous   Easter  Week — Com.    Sun.,  Apr.   20 

First    time    here    of    the    Eastern    laughing 

sensation  — "SICK-A-EED" 

Shriekingly  funny — Sure  cure  grouch 

exterminator 

Every  Night  Prices,   25c,  50c,   75c,  $1 

Matinees  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


A    S    I    N 

Ellis  Street  —  at  Mason 


O 


LAST    WEEK 
FANCHON   AND   MARCO    REVUE 

tffi&X 

With   JACK   WILSON   and    Company   of    100 
THE  BIG  SHOW   SENSATION 


HATS.   WED.,   SAT.,   SUN. 
50c— ALL   SEATS— 50c 


Nights,   50c,    75c,   $1 
Seats    Now    Selling 


Coming— ''THAT'S   IT" 


o 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

111  ULiUlU  Btiwta  S|ockton  ud  poweU 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
THE   ACME  "OF   VAUDEVILLE 

SAM  MANN  and  Company  in  Aaron  Hoff- 
man's New  Philosophic  Farce,  "The  Ques- 
tion"; MOSCONI  BROTHERS  and  Company, 
-Dancing  Odds  and  Ends";  POLLY  MORAN, 
the  Famous  "Sheriff  Nell"  of  the  Movies; 
AGNES  BERRI  and  IRENE  JONANI,  from 
the  Chicago  and  Boston  Grand  Opera  Com- 
panies; PAUL  DICKEY  and  Company  in  "The 
Lincoln  Highwayman";  HELEN  SCHOLDER, 
Favorite  American  'Celliste;  FANTINO 
TROUPE  in  a  Novelty  Aerial  Exhibition; 
HEARST  WEEKLY;  CHARLES  IRWIN  in 
"Comin'  Through  the  Rye." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturday,  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


f-URRAN 

^^    Ellis  and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.         Phone  Sutter  2460 

2d    Big  Week    Starts    Sun.,    April    13 
Special    Return    Engagement 

Kolb  &  Dill 

In    Their    Most    Successful    Laugh-Ton ic 

"AS  YOU  WERE" 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturj  v 
BEST  SEATS  $1.00  ALL  PERFORM 


THE    ARGONAUT 


April  12,  1919. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Very  few  Americans  are  familiar  with  that 
great  literary  achievement  known  as  the 
Almanack  de  Go'tha.  It  is  a  bulky  volume, 
published  yearly,  and  containing  all  sorts  of 
information  about  kings,  queens,  the  lesser 
royalties,  the  rulers  of  countries,  and  the 
mighty  aristocrats  of  the  world.  Americans 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  the  rulers 
of  Europe  with  the  exception  of  some  half- 
dozen  or  so  that  they  are  likely  to  run  across 
when  they  wend  their  way  across  the  Atlantic. 
Indeed  there  are  some  countries  in  Europe, 
and  much  frequented  countries,  too,  and  that 
presumably  have  rulers  of  some  sort,  but 
curiously  enough  no  one  knows  their  names. 
For  example,  most  of  us  who  have  traveled 
at  all  have  been  to  Switzerland,  but  who 
knows  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
Swiss  Republic?  Happy  little  Switzerland, 
with  its  unknown  president.  One  wonders 
what  he  thinks  of  his  brother  potentate  in 
America.  Come  to  think  of  it,  wc  know 
nothing  at  all  about  Switzerland  except  that 
there  is  a  whole  lot  of  rising  ground  there, 
and  hotels  and  things.  Are  there  aristocrats 
in  Switzerland,  or  titles,  or  decorations?  Do 
they  have  society  columns  in  their  news- 
papers ? 

Now  that  is  just  where  the  Almanack  de 
Gotha  comes  in.  It  would  tell  us  at  a  glance 
all  about  Switzerland.  We  could  learn  in  a 
moment  who  is  the  King  of  Armenia,  or  the 
.Grand  Duke  of  Mesopotamia,  or  the  Emperor 
of  the  Cameroons.  It  makes  a  specialty  of 
these  things.  If  the  wife  of  a  German  high 
altitude  was  thinking  of  having  a  baby  the 
Almanack  de  Gotha  was  on  the  alert.  It 
registered  the  advent  of  that  baby,  its  age  at 
birth,  and  its  social  status.  It  reveled  in 
heredities,  genealogies,  and  precedences.  It 
lived  on  the  mountain  peaks  of  human  so- 
ciety and  nothing  that  was  royal  or  ruling 
escaped  its  eagle  vision.  It  breathed  the  rare- 
fied air  of  courts  and  seemed  to  thrive  upon  it. 

But  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  has  been  in 
trouble.  It  can  not  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  events.  The  inconsiderate  rapidi- 
ties of  modern  history  have  proved  too  much 
for  it.  No  sooner  does  it  ascertain  from 
the  latest  evening  editions  the  name  of  the 
new  King  of  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar  and  get 
it  into  type  and  the  proofs  read  than  along 
comes  another  dispatch  to  the  effect  that  his 
majesty  has  retired  to  a  position  previously 
prepared  { 6  ft.  by  2ft. ) ,  that  a  free  and 
sovereign  people  have  availed  themselves  of 
the   principle    of   self-determination,    and    that 


street  fighting  is  in  progress  and  more  a- 
coming.     And  so  it  goes. 

The  Almanack  de  Gotha  for  1919  went  to 
press  in  December,  1918,  but  it  was  hope- 
lessly obsolete  in  about  four  minutes.  The 
kings  were  simply  unable  to  stand  still  long 
enough  to  be  counted.  And  so  a  preface,  hur- 
riedly inserted,  contained  the  doleful  state- 
ment that  "the  editors  regret  that  after  having 
prepared  three  new  articles  on  Finland, 
Poland,  and  the  Ukraine  they  were  obliged  to 
cancel  all  three  owing  to  the  change  in  the 
course  of  events."  When  these  articles  were 
written  there  were  three  nice  little  German 
princelets  already  designated  for  the  three  nice 
little  thrones.  But  where  are  they  now  ? 
Where  is  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse, 
who  was  to  have  been  King  of  Finland  ?  Does 
any  one  know?  There  is  one  thing  fairly 
certain,  and  that  is  that  no  one  will  offer  a 
reward  for  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of 
Hesse. 

The  Almanack  de  Gotha  gets  over  the  little 
difficulty  of  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Haps- 
burgs  by  putting  "ex"  before  their  titles. 
Quite  a  word,  that  Multum  in  parvo,  so  to 
speak.  But  all  the  titles  of  William  II.  the  ex- 
titles,  are  enumerated,  fifty-three  of  them,  and 
Charles  of  Austria  is  described  as  "King  of 
Jerusalem,  Prince  of  the  Trentino,  and  Lord 
of  Trieste."  And  we  ever  even  knew  that 
there  was  a  King  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Almanach  de  Gotha  is  perplexed  about 
many  things.  The  heads  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment are  given  as  Ebert,  Scheidemann, 
Dittman,  Landsberg,  and  Barth — no  Christian 
names  nor  titles. 

The  Ukraine  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  Alma- 
nack editor.  He  describes  it  as  "a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  on  a  republican  basis."  It 
seems  as  though  no  one  could  be  annoyed  by 
that.  The  ruler  of  the  Ukraine  is  known  as 
a  "Hetman,"  which  seems  to  be  an  unobjec- 
tionable title.  But  here  the  unlucky  editor  got 
into  trouble.  Events  were  too  speedy  for 
him.  He  had  to  put  in  a  footnote  at  the  last 
moment  to  the  effect  that  one  more  unfortu- 
nate had  trodden  the  beaten  path  and  that 
General  Skoropadski  had  been  ousted.  His 
place  had  been  taken  by  four  gentlemen  called 
Winnitschenko,  Pitliura,  Schwetz.  and  An- 
dreievaki.  Let  us  hope  that  these  admirable 
men  will  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  public 
affairs,  or  at  least  that  they  will  act  singly. 
The  combination   is  too   much    for  us. 

We  are  almost  afraid  that  the  Almanack 
may  have  to  cease  publication,  at  least  as  a 
yearly.  Perhaps  it  might  keep  abreast  with 
events  if  it  were  to  be  issued  as  an  evening 
newspaper  with  hourly  editions.     Just  at  pres- 


ent   the   world    is    a    little    too    rapid    for    the 
Almanach. 


A  correspondent — rather  an  indignant  cor- 
respondent it  is  to  be  feared — asks  if  women 
have  not  now  raised  themselves  to  an  intel- 
lectual equality  with  men,  that  is  to  say  to 
an  all-round  equality,  "seeing  that  physical 
force  no  longer  counts."  We  were  under  the 
impression  that  physical  force  does  most  em- 
phatically count,  but  probably  our  correspond- 
ent was  thinking  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
so   we   will  let   that   pass. 

The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  Women 
have  certainly  raised  themselves  to  an  intel- 
lectual equality  with  men,  but  they  did  not 
have  to  raise  themselves  very  far  to  do  that. 
If  we  were  to  state  our  opinion  of  the  male 
intellect  we  should  probably  be' interned.  The 
:rouble  with  the  intellectual  woman  is  that 
she  relies  upon  her  sex  as  well  as  her  intel- 
lect. She  wants  it  all.  She  discards  none 
of  her  weapons.  She  demands  an  intellectual 
equality  and  a  sexual  superiority.  Men  in 
argument  with  other  men  have  no  pity,  but 
the  woman,  beaten  in  argument,  demands  to 
be  let  off.  She  has  even  been  known  to  cry 
or  to  be  rude.  Then  again  one  has  often  an 
uneasy  feeling  in  discussing  with  the  intel- 
lectual woman  that  she  is  not  really  searching 
for  the  truth,  that  she  has  no  actual  interest 
in  the  topic  that  is  being  argued,  but  that 
she  is  fighting  all  the  time  for  herself,  that 
she  is  more  vividly  conscious  of  her  own  sex 
than  of  anything  else,  that  she  is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  assertion  of  her  sex  than 
with  the  assertion  of  her  cause.  The  domi- 
nant fact  in  her  mind  is  always  that  she  is 
a  woman. 

Of  course  men  are  also  to  blame  because 
they  accede  to  her  sex  demands.  They  are 
always  willing  to  let  her  off,  even  to  make  a 
false  surrender.  Hypocritically  they  raise  the 
white  flag,  knowing  that  what  the  woman 
wants  is  not  a  dialectical  victory,  hut  a  sex 
victory.  The  woman  who  tries  to  renounce 
her  sex  usually  thinks  that  this  is  to  be  done 
only  in  physical  ways,  such  as  declining  to 
take  a  man's  seat  in  a  street-car,  and  then  she 
is  usually  abominably  rude.  But  in  all  other 
ways  she  asserts  her  sex.  If  she  were  to  re- 
nounce her  sex  intellectually  she  would  easily 
be  the  mistress  of  all  situations  because  male 
intelligence  is  now  nearly  atrophied  by  dollar 
worship.  The  intellectual  superiority  of  men 
is  now  a  myth,  and  like  most  myths  it  has 
much  vitality.  But  it  is  likely  to  explode, 
and  in  the  near  future.  When  women  aban- 
don their  sex  consciousness  the  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof  will  be  theirs. 


YAQUIS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 


Often  Enter  Battle  Unarmed  and  Almost  Naked. 


GREATEST  MAGAZINE  OFFER 

The  Argonaut  and  Sunset  Magazine  (together)  for  $4.00  a  year 

THE  ARGONAUT regular  price  per  year,  $4.00  T    .    1   <£C  JT(\ 

SUNSET  MAGAZINE,  regular  price  per  year,  $1.50    1  Olttl,  «J>D.  DU 

(East  of  Denver,  S3  00) 

Our  Special  Price-Both  for  One  Year-Only  $4.00 


Canada.  50  Cents  Extra;  Foreign. SI. 00  Extra 


About 

SUNSET 

MAGAZINE 

The  only  Natio?ialMagazine  edited 
and published  for  Western  People! 

SUNSET,     the     Pacific     Monthly,     is    the 
West's  own  national  magazine.     It  is  the 
only  "general"  magazine  of  national  cir- 
:  dilation  and  influence  published  in  the  West. 
)  It  is  therefore  distinctly  representative  of  the 
i  West  in  its  viewpoint  and  in  its  treatment  of 
s  world  and  national  affairs.    Beautifully  printed 
and    artistically    illustrated,    crammed    full    of 
interest  for  every  member  of  the  family,  it  is 
distinctly  a  FAMILY  magazine.     It  should  be 
on  the  reading  table  of  every  Western  house- 
hold. 
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A  RARE  MONEY- SAVING  OPPORTUNITY 

Use      This      Coupon 
THE  ARGONAUT  PUB.  CO.,  207  Powell  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen— I  enclose  $4.00.  Please  send  me  The  Argonaut  and  Sunset  Macazine, 
both  for  one  year,  in  accordance  with  your  special  offer. 


Name.. 


Address.. 
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The  Yaqui  Indians  of  Mexico  are  divided 
into  two  groups,  "bronchos"  (wild  ones)  and 
''pacificos"  (peaceful  ones).  The  "pacificos" 
work  as  laborers  on  the  farms.  The  "bron- 
chos" seldom  are  seen  in  the  civilized  dis- 
tricts. They  dwell  in  the  hills  to  the  east  of 
Guaymas  Bay  in  fastnesses  that  Mexicans  or 
Americans  never  have  penetrated.  In  the 
hills  their  warfare  is  like  that  of  the  Ken- 
tucky mountaineer.  There  they  have  their 
caches  of  ammunition,  of  food,  and  of  gold. 
The  "broncho"  Yaquis  often  exchange  gold 
obtained  by  placer  mining  for  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, knives,  and  axes. 

Unlike  the  Mayo  Indian,  the  Yaquis'  neigh- 
bor to  the  south,  the  Yaqui  nation  long  ago 
abandoned  the  bow  and  arrow  (says  the  New 
York  Herald).  In  the  early  days  he  would 
fight  the  Federal  soldiers  in  the  brush,  where 
the  bow  and  arrow  has  some  advantages  over 
the  rifle  in  that  it  is  noiseless  as  well  as 
smokeless.  But  his  success  as  a  warrior  soon 
armed  the  whole  of  the  "broncho"  tribe  with 
rifles.  If  unarmed,  they  would  rush  upon  a 
Mexican  soldier  and  disarm  him  with  their 
bare  hands,  although  in  so  doing  several  In- 
dians were  killed. 

In  the  battles  in  which  the  Yaquis  were 
used  as  troops  by  the  Mexican  revolutionists 
many  of  them  would  enter  battle  unarmed 
and  almost  naked.  But  before  the  fight  was 
over  each  would  have  a  rifle,  several  bando- 
leers of  ammunition,  and  clothes  and  shoes 
which  had  been  stripped  from  the  dead. 

The  Yaquis  are  rare  among  Indians  in  that 
they  will  charge.  At  the  same  time  they 
excel  in  guerilla  fighting.  In  one  of  the 
fights  at  Naco,  in  the  Carranza-Villa  contest, 
the  Yaquis  charged  a  fortified  position  in  a 
night  attack,  tearing  down  the  barbed-wire 
fences  with  their  bare  hands  and  tumbling 
over  the  earth  fortifications,  to  be  clubbed  to 
death  by  the  defenders.  The  Yaqui,  in  bush- 
whacking, will  lie  on  the  ground  in  the  sub- 
tropical sun  all  day  to  get  only  one  shot  at 
an  enemy.  In  a  charge  he  will  advance  run- 
ning, firing  his  rifle  from  the  hip  and  yelling 
like  a  wild  man. 

His  torture  of  prisoners  is  notorious.      He 

makes    them    walk    barefooted    on    cactus,    he 

tortures  them  by  his  own  "water  cure."     But 

his    favorite    torture    is    with    a    rattlesnake 

I  secured  by   a  leather  thong  close   to   the   vic- 


tim's head.  Water  is  dropped  on  the  thong, 
which  angers  the  snake.  The  thong  stretches 
with  the  snake's  efforts  to  free  itself  until 
the  reptile  can  strike  the  helpless  prisoner. 

Physically  the  Yaqui  differs  from  most  of 
the  Indians  in  North  America  in  that  he  is 
stocky  and  lacks  the  aquiline  nose  and  grace- 
ful physique  of  his  northern  brother.  The 
Yaqui  was  a  warlike  Indian  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  white  man.  The  Spanish  ex- 
plorers encountered  him  to  their  grief  and 
failed  to  pacify  him.  From  the  first  the  Yaqui 
maintained  an  extraordinary  military  organ- 
ization, marched  into  battle  in  formation  simi- 
lar to  that  of  European  troops  and  fought 
with  much  system. 

In  lieu  of  the  bugle  or  word  of  mouth  the 
Yaqui  uses  a  peculiar  type  of  drum,  shallow, 
but  with  a  powerful  tone.  On  this  he  beats 
signals  after  the  fashion  of  telegraphy,  and 
thus  can  give  all  simple  marching  orders, 
charges,  retreats,  and  flank  movements.  These 
drums  are  the  terror  of  the  Mexican  soldiers. 
Often  they  flee  at  the  mere  sound  of  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  source  of  the 
sound,  and  in  that  the  drum  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  bugle.  When  the  Indians  are 
attacking  it  is  a  favorite  sport  for  Yaqui 
drummers  to  creep  far  to  the  flanks  and  rear 
of  the  enemy.  There  they  sound  the  drums, 
and  the  Mexicans,  believing  that  they  have 
been  surrounded,  retreat  to  the  cover  of  the 
nearest  town. 


Word  of  a  rather  startling  photographic 
advance  comes  from  Italy  in  the  submission 
of  an  invention  to  the  United  States  Signal 
Corps.  With  the  new  device  it  is  said  to  be 
possible  to  take  excellent  pictures  of  enemy 
positions  from  airplanes  flying  at  a  low  height 
on  moonlight  nights.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
the  invention  can  be  fitted  to  motion-picture 
cameras,  which  would  permit  the  photograph- 
ing for  the  screen  of  much  of  the  fighting 
in  the  air,  the  greater  part  of  which  takes 
place  in  the  early  morning  hours.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  chief  obstacles  met  by  day- 
light aerial  photographers  is  that  the  anti- 
aircraft guns  force  the  flyers  to  take  pictures 
from  a  great  height,  and  much  of  the  detail 
of  the  enemy  lines  is  therefore  lost. 


Reviving  an  old  formula  invented  seventy- 
five  years  ago  and  almost  forgotten,  French 
shoe  manufacturers  are  trying  to  produce  a 
leather  useful  in  their  industry  from  rabbit 
skins. 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San    Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 

Portland,   Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and    From    European    Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU.  JAPAN.  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

New   and   Luxurious  American   Steamers 
"ECUADOR" 
"COLOMBIA" 
"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — Ea*t  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA.  COl  OMBO 

(Without  Transshipment) 

New    American    Steamers 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA.  SOUTH   AMERICA 

American    Steamers 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

SOS  California  Street    -    .    Phone  Sutter  3800 

Sea  Francisco,  CeL 


T  R  A  VEL 


TO{ 


SACRAMENTO 
MARYSVILLE 
CHICO 
COLUSA 
OROVILLE 
WOODLAND 
THE  ELECTRIC  WAY 

SCENIC 

SPEED 

COMFORT 

CLEANLINESS 

Oakland,  An tioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

S.  F.  Depot — Key  Route  Ferry* 
Oakland   Depot — 10th  and  Shatter 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 
Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Two  Cockney  Tommies  were  talking  to- 
gether one  day.  "1  "ear,"  said  one,  "that  some 
blokes  are  sayin'  as  'ow  the  pubs  orter  be 
shut  up  till  the  war's  over  ter  make  'em 
eagerer  to  defend  the  country."  "W'y,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "the  country  wouldn't  be 
worth  defendin'  then." 


had  been  stung  asked  him  where  this  place 
was  located.  The  newsie  mentioned  an  ad- 
dress in  one  of  the  side  streets  of  San  An- 
tonio. A  few  days  later  the  two  soldiers  went 
to  the  city  and  determined  to  visit  the  cheap 
restaurant.  They  found  the  address.  It  was 
a    feed    store. 


A  miner  explained  one  day  to  a  bishop  why 
he  never  went  to  church.  "You  see,  bish,  it's 
like  this,"  the  miner  said;  "the  fust  time  I 
went  to  church  they  threw  water  in  my  face, 
and  the  second  time  I  went  they  tied  me  to 
a  woman  I've  had  to  keep  ever  since."  The 
bishop  smiled  grimly.  "And  the  third  time 
you  go,"  he  said,  "they'll  throw  dirt  on  you." 

Brander  Matthews,  the  veteran  American, 
who  is  as  bright  and  light  with  his  pen  as 
ever,  tells  the  story  of  a  British  barrister  who 
said  to  a  browbeating  Judge :  "Your  lordship 
seems  to  forget  that  I  am  after  all  a  verte- 
brate animal,  whereas  your  lordship's  tone 
to  me  would  be  unbecoming  in  God  Almighty 
to  a  black  beetle." 


"Thank  goodness."  said  President  D.  R. 
Moton  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  "the  German 
government  has  got  rid  of  Secretary  Solf. 
Solf  was  a  member  of  the  old  regime,  and 
the  old  regime  never  told  the  truth  except  by 
accident.  Solf  and  his  gang  remind  me  of 
Mrs.  Malapropos.  Mrs.  Malapropos  came  out 
of  the  picture  theatre  dressed  in  her  best, 
the  other  afternoon,  to  find  it  raining  cats  and 
dogs.  She  had  no  umbrella,  and,  as  she  set 
off  for  home  in  the  downpour,  she  exclaimed  : 
'Pshaw,   how  irrigating  this  is!'" 

A  seedy-looking  individual  managed  to  get 
into  the  private  office  of  a  business  man 
known  for  his  philanthropy.  "I  have  walked 
a  good  many  miles  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  the 
seedy  one  to  the  successful  one,  "because 
people  told  me  that  you  were  very  kind  to 
poor  chaps.  like  me."  "Oh.  they  said  that,  did 
they?"  "Yes,  sir;  that's  why  I  came."  "And 
are  you  going  back  the  same  way."  "Yes, 
sir."  "In  that  case  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  contra- 
dict this   rumor." 

Two  rookies  were  indulging  in  the  sol- 
dier's privilege — growling  about  his  station 
and  how  the  soldier  gets  stung  for  every- 
thing. "I  ordered  a  chicken  dinner  at  a  cafe 
downtown  and  they  charged  me  a  dollar  and 
six-bits,"  Bone  was  saying.  A  newsie  over- 
heard him.  "Say,  mister,"  he  said,  "I  know 
where  you  get  a  chicken  dinner  for  two-bits. 
A  good,  big  one,  too."  The  soldiers  looked 
skeptical,  but  the  newsie  insisted  that  he  was 
telling    the    truth.      Finally    the    soldier    who 


There  is  a  certain  young  officer  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  story,  is  thanking  his 
stars  that  General  Pershing  has  a  sense  of 
humor.  "Some  of  my  men  were  Polish,  and 
better  soldiers  never  lived,  but  I  guess  in 
Poland  life  has  been  one  long  sad  story. 
Anyway,  I  never  ran  across  a  bunch  who  took 
thing  so  literally.  One  night  the  Germans 
sent  over  a  three-inch  shot  that  landed  square 
in  our  trench.  In  the  morning  I  told  one  of 
my  men,  Pete  we  called  him,  to  take  it  away. 
'Where  shall  I  take  it?'  he  asked.  'Oh,  any- 
where,' I  answered  peevishly,  'put  it  to  bed  in 
Pershing's  tent.'  A  little  later  a  brother  office: 
came  along  and  said,  'The  old  man  wants  you, 
and  there's  something  doing.'  I  couldn't  im- 
agine what  was  up  until  I  stood  before  the 
chief.  He  eyed  me  sternly  and  then  pointed 
to  his  bunk,  and,  would  you  believe  it,  there 
was  that  blamed  shell.  Pete  sure  had  obeyed 
orders.  Well,  I  thought  I  was  in  for  it,  but 
Pershing  suddenly  began  to  smile.  He  said: 
T  just  want  to  caution  you  not  to  order  Pete 
to  capture  Berlin  until  the  rest  of  us  are  ready 
to  go  with  him.  He  might  go  and  do  it,  you 
know.'  " 


A  famous  New  York  stomach  specialist  was 
taking  a  constitutional  on  the  promenade  deck 
of  an  ocean  liner  when  a  jovial-looking 
stranger  held  him  up.  "Dr.  Blank,  I  believe  ?" 
"Well,  er — I — well,  yes.  I  have  been  called  by 
that  name."  "The  Dr.  Blank  who  treats 
stomachs?"  "Precisely."  "Then,  Dr.  Blank, 
as  it's  the  luncheon  hour  and  the  little  restau- 
rant on  this  boat  is  celebrated,  I  wish  you'd 
treat  mine."  Dr.  Blank's  veins  ran  rich  with 
generous  sporting  blood,  and  he  treated  the 
stranger — a  Western  millionaire,  as  it  turned 
out — to  a  good  and  costly  luncheon.  But  he 
got  his  revenge.  Later  on  in  the  afternoon,  a 
roll  of  bills  in  his  hand,  he  accosted  a  group 
of  men  playing  shufHeboard.  "Has  anybody 
here,"  he  asked,  "got  a  twenty?"  The  West- 
ern joker  promptly  produced  a  twenty-dollar 
bill  and  handed  it  to  Blank.  Blank  thanked 
him,  thrust  his  note  in  his  pocket,  and  turned 
away.  "Look  here,"  said  the  Westerner. 
"What  did  you  want  that  bill  for?"  "What 
did  I  want  it  for?"  said  Blank  blandly.  "Why, 
for  treating  your  stomach,  of  course.  It's  my 
usual   fee." 


Dr.  John  Chekhoff  of  Rutgers  University-, 
one  of  the  200  experts  chosen  by  President 
Wilson  to  study  out  the  new  Central  European 
boundaries,  said  at  a  dinner  in  Raleigh  :  "I 
heard  a  Czecho-Slovak  story  on  my  last  visit 
to  Prague.  It's  a  story  about  a  chap  named 
Mucha,  who  arrived  in   Prague  penniless  and 


Correct  Lubrication  for  the 
Valve-in-Head  Type  Motor 
The  Valve-in-head-type  en- 
gine illustrated  here,  like  all 
internal  combustion  engines, 
requires  an  oil  that  holds  its 
lubricating  qualities  at  cyl- 
inder heat,  burns  clean  in 
the  combustion  chambers 
and  goes  out  with  exhaust. 
Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  because  it  is 
correctly  refined  from  selected 
California  asphalt-base  crude 

IZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 
ItKeepstheEngineYoung! 

Experts  agree  in  recommending  ZEROLENE  because 
it  keeps  the  engine  young,— full-powered,  smooth-run- 
ning, and  economical  in  fuel  and  oil  consumption. 
The  majority  of  motorists  are  [now  using  ZEROLENE, 
because  they  have  learned  by  experience  that  there  is 
no  better  oil  to  be  had. 

Correctly  refined  from  selected  California  asphalt-base 
crude,  ZEROLENE  gives  perfect  lubrication  with  less 
wear  and  less  carbon  deposit  Less  wear  because  ZER- 
OLENE keeps  its  lubricating  body  at  cylinder  heat 
Less  carbon  because,  being  made  from  asphalt -base 
crude,  it  burns  clean  and  goes  out  with  exhaust 
ZEROLENE  is  the  correct  oil  for  all  types  of  automo- 
bile engines.  It  is  the  correct  oil  for  your  automobile. 
Get  our  lubrication  chart  showing  the  correct  consis- 
tency for  your  car. 
At  dealera  everywhere  and  Standard  Oil  Service  Stations 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


hired  himself  to  an  undertaker.  The  under- 
taker sent  him  off  to  lay  out  an  old  man  who 
had  died  the  night  before.  Mucha  departed, 
finished  his  job,  and  returned  to  the  under 
taking  shop.  'There's  nothing  else  to  do  now,' 
the  undertaker  said.  'We'll  go  and  get  a 
drink.'  So  they  had  a  drink  at  the  corner 
cafe,  and  then  Mucha  produced  a  gold  piece. 
'We'll  have  another,'  he  said.  'But  you  were 
penniless  this  morning,'  said  the  undertaker. 
'Where  did  you  get  that  piece  of  gold?'  'I 
found  it,'  says  Mucha,  'in  the  old  miser's  hand 
when  I  laid  him  out.'  "Oh,  good  gracious,' 
said  the  undertaker,  'you  shouldn't  have 
touched  that.  We  Czecho-Slovaks  always  put 
a  gold  piece  in  the  hand  of  the  dead.'  'That's 
a  queer  custom,'  said  Mucha.  'What  good  is 
a  piece  of  gold  to  a  man  when  he's  a  corpse?' 
'It  pays  his  fare  across  the  Jordan,'  said  the 
undertaker.  'Oh,  well,'  said  Mucha,  with  a 
laugh,  'we'll  let  this  old  boy  swim.  What  are 
you  drinkin',   boss?'" 

— » 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Philosopher. 
The    bells    ring    out   across    the    snow. 
And  here  within  the  firelight's  glow 
I    dream    of    good    old    days   agone, 
And,  as  I   meditate  thereon, 
I    says,    "It's  very    plain   to   me 
Times  aren't  what  they  used  to  he!" 
And  then   this  idea  doth  occur, 
"Aw,  well,  b'gosh,  they  never  were!" 
— Tennyson   J.   Daft,    in   Kansas   City   Star 


Who  Comes  Over  the  Hill? 
The    Snowdrop    shyly    lifts    her    head 

Half   afraid    to  stay: 
The   Robin   plumps  his  gaudy  chest 

And   trills  a  rondelay: 
The    Brooklet    bursts    her    icy    bonds 

And   sweeps  the   channel    clear; 
The  Farmer  sloshing  to  the  barn 

Cries,   "Durn  it  all,  she's  here!" 
—Xclson    Lcc.    in    New    York   Evening   Post. 


South  African  gold  mines  are  experimenting 
with  blasting  by  electricity,  with  a  view  of 
minimizing  the  fine  dust,  which  is  thought  to 
be  the  chief  cause  of  miners'  phthisis. 


It  Really  Doesn't  Matter. 
I'm   only   a   consumer   and    it    really   doesn't   matter 
How     they    crowd     me     in     the    street-cars     till     I 

couldn't  well  be  flatter. 
I'm    only     a    consumer    and     the    strikers    may    go 

striking, 
For   it's  mine   to  end    my    living  if  it   isn't  to  my 

liking. 
I    am    only    a    consumer    and     I    have    no    special 

mission 
Except    to    pay    the    damages.       Mine    is    a    queer 

position; 
The  Fates  unite  to  squeeze  me  till  I  couldn't  well 

be  flatter, 
But     I'm    only    a    consumer,    so    it     really    doesn't 

matter.  . 

The  baker  tilts  the  prrce  of  bread  upon  the 
vaguest  rumor 

Of  damage  to  the  wheat  crop,  but  I'm  only  a 
consumer. 

So  it  really  doesn't  matter,  for  there's  no  law  that 
compels  me 

To  pay  the  added  charges  on  the  loaf  of  bread 
he  sells  me. 

The  iceman  leaves  a  smaller  piece  when  days  are 
growing    hotter, 

But  I'm  only  a  consumer  and  I  do  not  need  ice- 
water. 

My  business  is  to  draw  the  checks  and  keep  in  a 
good   humor, 

And  it  really  doesn't  matter,  for  I'm  only  a  con- 
sumer! 

The    milkman    waters    milk    for    me,    there's    garlic 

in   my  butter, 
But    I'm  only   a  consumer,    so   it  does   no  good   to 

mutter. 
I   know    that  coal   is  going  up  and  beef   is  getting 

higher, 
But    I  m   only   a   consumer   and   I    have   no   need   of 

fire, 
And    beefsteak    is    a    luxury    that    only    wealth    is 

needing; 
I'm    only    a    consumer    and    I    have    no    need    of 

feeding. 
My    business    is    to    pay    the    bills    and    keep    in    a 

good  humor, 
For    I    have    no    other    mission    since    I'm    only    a 

consumer. 

The   grocer   sells   me   addled    eggs,    the    tailor   sells 

me   shoddy, 
But    I'm    only    a    consumer,    and    I    am    not    any- 
body. 
The    cobbler    pegs    me    paper    soles,    the    dairyman 

shortweights    me, 
I'm    only    a   consumer    and    'most    everybody    hates 

me. 
There's    turnip    in    my    pumpkin    pie   and    ashes    in 

my    pepper, 
The   world's   my    lazaretto   and   I'm   nothing   but   a 

leper. 
So    lay    me    in    my    lonely    grave    and    tread    the 

earth  down   flatter — 
I'm  only  a  consumer  and  it  really  doesn't  matter. 
— From    "Friendly    Rhymes,'.'    by   James    W.    Foley. 

Published   by  E.   P.  Button   &  Co/ 


The  Great  Drouth. 


Write  on  the  Tablets  of  History,  Clio, 
Shrouded  in  crape  of  the  gloomiest  dye: 

"Michigan,    Georgia,    Virginia,    Ohio. 

Both   the  Dakotas  and   Kansas  are   Dry!" 

Idaho    glowers   askance    at   the    Flagon; 

Arkansas    frowns    on    the    Drink    that    is    strong; 
vVashington  clambers  the  dread  Water-wagon; 

Iowa    artdly    follows   along. 

Begging  for  Milk  with  a  siphon  to  thin  it, 

Maine   and    Montana  are    Off  of  the   Stuff. 
Nothing  but  Traces  of  Alcohol    in   it 

Calls   for  the  hesitant  protest,   "Enough!" 
Brandy    ("for  Heroes,"   according  to    Byron), 

Beer,   Ale  and  Whisky,  desired  of  men, 
Put  them   with   Absinthe — the   scandalous   Siren! — 

Down   in   the  schedule  of  "Never  Again!" 

"Never  again!"  for  the  Bitters-and-Sherry, 
Mint-crusted  Julep    (the  Southerner's  pride), 

Happy   Tom    Collins    and    blithe   Tom  and    Terry — 
All  the  loved  names  in  "The  Bartender's  Guide!" 

Banned    are    the    Cocktails    with    Gin    for    a   basis ; 

Highballs  and    Rickeys  and   Slings  are  accursed; 
Life   is    a    Desert   without   an   Oasis ; 

Man  is  an  Island  surrounded  by  Thirst! 

Come,   let   us  whisper  the   redolent  phrases 
Born  of  a  day  that  was  other  than  this. 

Telling    of    Smashes   and    Fizzes   and    Daisies, 
Toddies  and  Floats  of  nefarious  bliss! 

Shall    we    regret    them?      Oh,    not    one    scintilla! 

Birch    Beer  is  glorious!      Pop   is  divine! 
What  is  more  healthful  than   Sarsaparilla? 

Yours  is  a  Grape  Juise? — A  Soda  for  Mine! 
— Arthur   Guiterman,  in  Life. 


Kitchen  Range  Fire  DeLuxe 


Rotary  Fuel  Oil  in  one  of  our  Range  Oil 
Burners  maintains  an  even,  steady  tem- 
perature for  baking.  Cleaner  than  coal 
and  as  handy  as  gas — and  costs  about 
half  as  much  to  operate.  Let  us  install  a 
burner  in  your  kitchen  range.  Most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  cooking  fuel. 

Ask  us  about  this  today.     A  phone  call  is 
enough. 


PENINSULA  BURNER  AND  OIL  CO. 
Phone  San  Mateo  25.  San  Mateo,  Calif 


Walters  Surgical  Company 

SURGEONS*  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and  Sick  Room  Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supplies 
393  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 

Telephone  Douglas  40 !  7 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Office! 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Alaslca  CommTaal  Bidg. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Higgins  Bids. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLSALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 


230  California  Street 

Hind  Building 


San  Francisco 
Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
j.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANXE 

EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The  Paper  used  in  printing  the  Argonaut  b  hiraiihed  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118    to    124    First   Street,    corner   Minna, 

San    Francisco 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

of  Hartford 

Eilablished     1850 

Pacific    Department 

369  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager 
.Fred*k  S.   Dick,   Assistant  Manager 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors.   Suppl 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING    BURSA* 
Phone  Kearnv  392.  SS    I 
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Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip 

A  chronicle  of  tie  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  mil  be  found  in 
tie  following  department: 

Mrs.  Frank  Holmes  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Miss  Margaret  Holmes,  and 
Mr.  Nod  Durant  of  England.  Miss  Holmes  is  the 
sister  of  Major  Bradford  Holmes.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  wedding  of  Miss  Holmes  and 
Mr.   Durant. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Gladys  Hollingsworth  ot 
New  York  and  Mr.  Oscar  Beatty  of  this  city  was 
solemnized  recently  in  Paris.  Mr.  Beatty  has 
been  engaged  in  war  work  abroad  for  the  past 
three  years.  He  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  William  Beany 
and  the  late  Justice  Beatty  of  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Emily  Carolan  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  Ingleside  Golf  and  Country  Quh  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  guests  included  Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley.  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Breeze,  and  Mrs.  George  Pillshury. 

Miss  Betty  George  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening 
at  Stanford  Court.     The  guests  included  Miss  Mary 


TED  SHAWN 

Will  Lecture  and  Teach 

DANCING 

For  Six  Weeks 

Commencing  June  22, 1919 

AT  WILDWOOD  GARDENS,  Piedmont 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Shawn  will  be  engaged  in  train- 
ing the  processionals  and  group  da>ces 
for  "Miriam — Sisler  of  Moses."  lo  be  given  ai 
the  Greek  Theatre.  August  1  and  2,  there  will  be 
no  summer  session  at  Denishawn.  Los  ATietle:. 
If  roo  are  interested  in  tbis  six  weeks  course. 
telephone  or  write 

Secretary — Wildwood  Gardens 
Piedmont,  CaJ. 


Frances  Joy,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  Mr.  Robert  Rathbun,  Mr. 
Walter  Thompson  of  New  York,  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels,  Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn,  Mr.  Robert  Hinckley 
of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Walter  Hush. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton.  Among 
the  guests  were  Lieutenant-Commander  David  le 
Breton  and  Mrs.  le  Breton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fre  lend 
McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Augustus  Taylor,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Harry  Hunt  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening 
at  Del  Monte.  His  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Maurice  Heckscher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  La 
Montagne,  Mrs.  Jane  Selby  Hayne,  Mrs.  Steams 
Peabody,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Mr.  Eric  Pedley,  and 
Mr.  Archibald  Johnson- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  gave  a  house 
party  over  the  week-end  at  their  home  in  Belve- 
dere in  honor  cf  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Nussdorfer 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ralston  Page. 

Mrs.  Wendell  Hammon  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Ham- 
mon,  Jr.,  gave  a  tea  Friday  at  the  former's  home 
on  Washington  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Nathan 
Moore  of  Chicago,  her  daughter.  Miss  Marjorie 
Moore,  and  Miss  Isabelle  Leach.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Alfred  Tuhbs,  Mrs.  Frank 
Deering,  Mrs.  WTarren  Spieker,  Mrs.  William 
Hough,  Mrs.  Harold  Barnard,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Schmidt,  Mrs.  Otis  Johnson,  Mrs.  Grayson  Hinck- 
ley,  and    Miss   Mabel    Pierce. 

In  honor  of  General  John  Morrison  and  Mrs. 
Morrison,     Colonel     Frederick     Marsh     and     Mrs. 


Marsh  entertained  at  dinner  Saturday  evening. 
The  affair  was  held  at  the  Palace  Hotel  and 
among  those  present  were  Admiral  Joseph  Jayne 
and  Mrs.  Tavne,  Colonel  Alfred  Hunter  and  Mrs. 
Hunter,  Colonel  E.  J.  Mund  and  Mrs.  Mund,  Cap- 
tain Raymond  Fenner  and  Mrs.  Fenner,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  -Vl'bert  Gillespie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bhss, 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Turner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt 
Kent,  Mrs.  Andrew  Kent,  Miss  Ruth  Turner,  Mr. 
Spencer   Buckbee,   and   Colonel   Allen    Wright. 

Senator  Tames  Phelan  gave  a  house  party  over 
the  week-end  at  his  country  place  at  Saratoga. 
\mong  his  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Georee  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Downey  Har- 
vev  Miss  Marv  Phelan,  Mrs.  Ward  Barron,  Miss 
Maude  Fay,  Miss  Jenie  Blair,  and  Mr.  Enrique 
Grau. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Russian  Hill. 
Their' guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hugh  Porter. 
Air  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newbold 
Lawrence  of  New  York,  Miss  May  Cromwell  of 
Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Harry  Crocker. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  Francises  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Hugh 
Porter.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Alfred 
Oyster,  Mrs.  Ralph  McCurdie,  Mrs.  Mayo  New- 
hall,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Clinton 
La  Montagne,  Mrs.  George  Ebrigbt,  Mrs.  Richard 
Heiman,  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mrs.  Elmer  Jennings, 
Mrs.  Swift  Train,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Helen 
Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Lucy  Han- 
diet^  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow.  Miss  Isabelle 
Jennings  and    Miss   Marion    Eaker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Jenkins  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of  Lien- 
or, ^nt -Commander  David  le  Breton  and  Mrs.  le 
Breton-  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Eddy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  and 
Mr.   and   Mrs.  Jub'an  Thome. 

In  honor  of  Captain  Alexander  Cuthbertson  and 
Mrs.  Cuthbertson,  who  arrived  last  week  from 
Scotland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Field  gave 
a  dinner  and  theatre  party  Friday  evening.  Those 
in  the  party  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Field,  Captain 
Cuthbertson  and  Mrs.  Cuthbertson,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
George  Kelham,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  Browne 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  among  her  guests 
having  been  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  Henry 
Dutton,  and  Mrs,  Georges  de  Latour. 

Mrs.  Hippolyte  Dutard  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  the  Francisca  Club.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson,  Mrs.  Edward 
Houghton,  Mrs.  Crawford  Clarke.  Mrs.  Walter 
Treat,  Mrs.  James  Black,  Mrs.  Fannie  Crocker 
McCreary,  Mis.  William  SbotweU,  Mrs.  A.  B.  C 
Dohrmann,  Mrs.  Eugene  Freeman,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Marks.  Mrs.  Avery  McCarthy,  Mrs.  Charles  Deer- 
ing. Mrs.  Walter  Browcell,  and  Mrs.  Evan  Wil- 
liams. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  St.  Francis.  Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Ethel 
Hager,  Mrs.  Willard  Drown.  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith, 
Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mrs.  William  Devereux,  Mrs 
Frederick  Hussey,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Spencer.  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin Sands,  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam,  Miss  Katherine 
Ramsay.  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  and  Miss  Marion 
Zeile. 

Mrs.  John  Morrison  gave  a  tea  Thursday  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Marsh. 

Mr.  ar.d  Mrs.  Maurice  Heckscher  gave  a  dinner 
a  few  evenings  ago  at  Del  Monte,  their  guests 
having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lydig  Hoyt  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Jane  Selby  Hayne,  Mrs.  Christian  de 
Guigne,  Jr.,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Mr.  Eric  Pedley, 
Mr.   R.   C.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Harry  Hunt. 

Miss  Marion  Zeiie  gave  a  theatre  and  supper 
party  last  Wednesday  evening,  her  guests  having 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Leib,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  Captain  Frederick  Wickman,  Mr.  Stuart 
Lowery,  and  Mr.  Francis  Carolan. 

Countess  Eric  Lewenhanpt  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  her  guests  hav- 
ing included  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  Georges  de 
Latour,  Mrs.  Robert  Greer,  Mrs.  John  Gallois, 
Mrs.  Danforth  Boardman,  Miss  E  - 
Miss  Maye  CoTbura  and  Miss  Bessie  Zane. 

Miss  Cornelia  Clampeft  gave  a  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago  at  her  home  on  California  Street  in 
honor  of  Miss  Jean  Wheeler.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  Robert  Weber,  Mrs.  Wilder  Bowers,  Miss 
Betty  George.  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  and  Miss  Elena  Eyre. 

Miss  Betty  George  gave  a  tea  last  Wednesday 
at  Stanford  Court  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Dean  Witter. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs* 
Austin     Sands,     Mrs.     Charles     Stetson     Wheeler, 
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Jr.,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow.  Miss  Mary 
Frances  Joy,  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam,  Miss  Josephine 
Moore,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  CoraBa  Mejia,  Miss 
Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Hannah  Hobart,  Miss  Jean 
Wheeler,  Miss  Maye  Colburn,  Miss  Katherine 
Ramsay,    and   Miss  Anne   Peters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Estabrook  gave  a  dinner 
last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bates, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Devereux,  Mrs.  Maud  Payne 
Bogue,  Mrs.  Anna  Yoohries  Bishop,  Miss  Edith 
Bull,  Mr.  Julian  Thorne,  Mr.  Calvin  Cobfc  of 
Idaho,  and  Mr.  George  Boyden  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  Lillie  Spreckels  Hol- 
brook,  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  Mrs.  Evan  Williams, 
Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Frederick  McNear,  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot. 
Chauncey  Penoyer  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club.  In  the 
party  were  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mrs.  Fentriss  HH1, 
Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mrs.  Bald- 
win Wood.  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch,  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin, 
Miss  Katharine  Ramsay,  and  Miss  Edith  Chese- 
brough. 

»•» 

Variety  in  Scenarios. 

Variety  in  ideas  for  scenario  subjects  is  not 
so  noticeable  as  variety  of  scenario  forms, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  receive  and  read,  if  possible, 
the  manuscripts  submitted  to  producing  com- 
panies. For  example,  the  head  of  the  scenario 
department  of  one  Xew  York  corporation  said 
recently : 

''The  paper  on  which  scenarios  are  written 
ranges  from  the  coarsest  wrapping  paper  to 
the  finest  note  linen  and  it  would  take  a  Sher- 
lock Holmes  to  decipher  some  of  them.  We 
have  had  a  large  number  in  Russian  and 
Polish,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  last 
week  we  received  a  story  in  Turkish.  I  give 
the  prize  for  originality,  however,  to  a  woman 
in  Iowa.  She  sent  her  brain  child  entirely  set 
down  on  paper  by  means  of  crude  drawings. 
It  looked  at  first  like  an  American  adaptation 
of  something  in  Egyptian  or  Red  Indian  sign 
language.  The  scenes  drawn  apparently  dealt 
with   the   curse   of   drink. 

"We  also  receive  many  stories  from  pris- 
oners in  state  institutions.  I  always  write  to 
them,  even  when  their  scripts  are  quite  hope- 
less, because  one  can  not  ignore  the  attempts 
of  these  men  to  gain  a  little  cheer  by  sending 
their  -minds  beyond  stone  walls  into  the  land 
of  advetnure. 

"The  subjects  treated  by  amateur  screen 
authors  touch  on  everything  from  socialism  to 
sex.  The  younger  and  more  unsophisticated 
the  writer,  the  deeper  and  more  vital  the  sub- 
ject attempted.  Very  young  women,  for  ex- 
ample, frequently  tackle  the  most  complex  of 
sex  problems. 

"A  nnd'  is  unusual,  but  we  have  a  few 
scripts  now  by  unknown  writers  which  have 
been  accepted  and  will  be  put  on  the  screen." 

The  speaker  said  that  he  and  his  scenario 
staff  read  about  one  hundred  stories  a  week. 
■<>»■ 

The  world's  laziest  woman  is  Man-  Jane 
Toone,  of  near  Market  Bosworth,  Leicester- 
shire. In  the  courts  of  Market  Bosworth  it 
has  been  stated  that  she  has  stayed  in  bed  for 
more  than  three  years  and  has  refused  to  get 
up,  though  perfectly  healthy  (says  the  London 
Express).  She  had  allowed  her  house  to  get 
into  such  a  dirty  condition  that  it  had  be- 
come a  public  nuisance.  The  Market  Bos- 
worth district  council  have  prosecuted  her 
several  times  without  obtaining  an  improve- 
ment. Her  husband  told  the  court  that  the 
last  time  he  induced  bis  wife  to  get  up  he 
only  did  so  by  throwing  water  over  her.  As 
a  last  resort  the  police  were  called  in  and 
dragged  her  out  of  bed  and  took  her  to  prison. 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  cir- 
culation, etc,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1 9 12,  of  the  A  rgo  naut,  published 
weekly  at  San  Francisco,   Cal_,  for  April   1,    1919. 

State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco— ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Win.  J.  Milliken,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
business  manager  of  the  Argonaut  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc, 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are: 

Publisher Alfred  Holman 

207  Powell  St.,   San  Francisco,  CaL 

Editor  and  Managing  Editor,  Alfred  Holman... 
San  Francisco,  Cal 

Business  Manager,  Wm.  J.  Milliken 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Argonaut  Pub- 
lishing Company.     Alfred  Holman,  sole  owner. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state)      None. 

Wm.  J.  Mro-iEEK, 
(Signature  of   Business  Manager.) 
Swore    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    26th 
day  of  March,  1919. 

5=i^  ■  Joss   McCxllan, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 
(My   commission  expires  April   12,   1921.) 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 
Beginning  April    14 — Last  Week   of 

VANDA  HOFF  and  the  Present 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

Dancing    in    Rainbow    Lane    Nightly, 

Except  Sunday,  7  to  1 

(No  Entertainment   Good   Friday) 

EASTER    MONDAY  — EVERYTHING    NEW 

Afternoon  Tea,  with   Rudv   Seiger's  Orchestra, 

Daily,  4:30  to  6 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

11  cents  fare  to  San  Francisco 
300  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  single  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractive  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300 

W.  W.  WHTTECOTTON.  Proprietor  ud  Manager 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  NEAR  EIGHTH 

Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
glass-enclosed  Sun  Room  on 
the  Roof,  with  its  tea  service 
each  afternoon,  and  dancing 
Saturday  night  —  and  a  garage 
free  for  guests'  use — emphasize 
the  Whitcomb's  up-to-dateness. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIFORNIA 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights  hot  and  cold  water.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean.  Booklet. 
Address  Mrs.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON,  San 
Ysidro  Ranch. 


It  is  just  one  hundred  years  since  the  first 
detachable  collar  was  made  by  the  wife  of  a 
Xew  York  blacksmith  for  her  husband,  in 
order  to  save  herself  the  trouble  of  too  fre- 
quently washing  his  shirts,  with  their  collars 
made  all  in  one  piece,  as  was  then  the  cus- 
tom. The  idea  appealed  to  the  minister  of 
the  church  they  both  attended,  the  Rev.  Ebe- 
nezer  Brown,  who,  on  his  retirement  from 
the  ministry  ten  years  later,  opened  a  small 
factory  and  started  to  manufacture  detachable 
collars  as  a  business  proposition.  They 
quickly  caught  on,  and  from  this  insignificant 
beginning  the  industry  has  grown  to  its  pres- 
ent immense  proportions. 


MOTEL  PLAZA 

"V  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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April  12,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


MENLO  PARK 

Beautiful  modern  country  home  for 
sale.  11  acres  of  highly  improved 
grounds,  orchard,  vegetable  gardens. 
House  consists  of  six  master  bed- 
rooms, seven  baths,  two  sleeping 
porches,  ample  servants'  quarters.  New 
garage  for  five  cars.  Large  capacity 
pumping  plant  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  water.  In  EXCLUSIVE  RESI- 
DENTIAL SECTION.  Full  particulars 
on  request. 

BUCKBEE.  THORNE  &  CO. 
27  Montgomery  Street 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moseley  Taylor,  whose  marriage 
took  place  in  Burlingame  a  few  weeks  ago,  left 
the  close  of  the  week  for  Boston,  where  they  will 
reside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Clark,  St.,  arrived  Mon- 
day from  their  home  in  New  York  and  are  guests 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Flora  Miller  returned  Saturday  from  Port- 
land, where  she  passed  a  fortnight  as  the  house 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Hoyt  and  Miss 
Katherine  Hoyt.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Miller  and 
Mr.    Francis  Langton  will  take  place  in  June. 

Mrs.  George  Baker  left  Saturday  for  the  East 
to  visit  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Baker,  who  have  taken  a  cottage  at  At- 
lantic City  for  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore  will  leave  the  first  of 
the  week  for .  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  will  re- 
main over  the  Easter  holidays  as  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
I.   N.    Trimble. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Requa  and  their  daughters, 
the  Misses  Amy  and  Alice  Requa,  have  left  Wash- 
ington, where  they  spent  the  winter  months,  and 
are  guests  at  the  new  Connecticut  Hotel  in  New 
York.  They  will  return  the  latter  part  of  May 
to  their  home  in  Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Benno  Hart  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Con- 
stance Hart,  have  returned  to  their  home  on 
California    Street    from    a   trip   to    Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  have  arrived 
in  New  York  and  will  sail  next  week  for  Eng- 
land, where  they  will  be  guests  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Creery's  daughter,    Mrs.    Denys   Prideaux. 

Mr.  and-  Mrs.  Courtney  Ford  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  established  at 
their    home   on   Jackson    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  McNear,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  re- 
turned Sunday  evening  from  Del  Monte.  Miss 
Marion   Zeile,    who   left    for  the  hostelry   with   the 


party,  returned  to  her  apartments  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel    Monday    afternoon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  who  recently 
purchased  the  home  of  Mrs.  William  Storey  in 
Ross,  will  leave  for  the  country  the  first  of  June 
to   spend   the   summer  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Clinc  left  Monday  for 
a  visit  of  several  weeks   in  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Bacon  and  Miss  Emily  Bacon  ar- 
rived Tuesday  from  their  home  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  are  guests  of  the  former's  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graeme  MacDonatd. 
Mr.  Clinton  Jones  returned  Monday  from  Meuln 
Park,  where  he  was  the  house  guest  over  the 
week-end  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Davis  spent  the  week- 
end in  San  Mateo,  where  they  were  the  house 
guests  of  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Lewis  Hohart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grayson  Hinckley  arrived  several 
days  ago  from  their  ranch  at  Beowawe,  Nevada, 
and  are  visiting  the  latter's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Egbert  Stone,  at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  who  arrived  last  week 
from  her  home  in  Philadelphia,  has  gone  to 
Southern  California  for  a  brief  sojourn.  Miss 
Hannah  Hobart  did  not  accompany  her  mother  on 
the  trip,  but  has  remained  here  as  the  guest  of 
her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Lilley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall  and  Miss  Jean 
Boyd  who  have  been  visiting  for  some  time  in 
Shanghai  will  return  the  first  of  June  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Major  Morton  Gibbons  returned  Sunday  to  San 
Francisco  from  Camp  Pike, 

Mrs.  John  Kirkpatrick  who  has  been  spending 
the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  has  returned  to  her 
home  at  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Raymond  left  Saturday 
evening  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  reside. 
Since  their  return  from  the  Philippines  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  have  been  visiting  the  latter's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Jones,  at  their 
home  on  Buchanan  Street. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  returned  last  week  from  Del 
Monte,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Winthrop  Estabrook.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Estabrook, 
who  recently  arrived  from  Idaho,  have  taken  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  at  Wood- 
side  for  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Spreckels  Holbrook  has  returned 
to  Coronado,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco 
with  her  sister,   Mrs.   Alexander  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Norris  Davis  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted 
have  gone  to  Washington  for  a  visit  of  several 
weeks,   after  a  sojourn  at  Palm   Beach. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hawkins  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  her  home  at  Hollister  and  is  the  house  guest 
of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wright. 

Dr.  Grant  Selfridge  and  Mrs.  Selfridge  have 
rented  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frank  West  and  will 
take  possession  of  it  the  first  of  May.  Mrs. 
West,  who  has  passed  the  winter  in  Washington 
will  sail  within  the  near  future  for  the  Orient. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Tobin,  who  has  been  for  the  last 
fifteen  months  in  service  with  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  in  France,  has  returned  to  his 
home.      Mr.    Tobin   was   assistant   naval    attache   at 
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the  embassy  at  Paris,  and  was  also  the  representa- 
tive in  France  of  the  United  States  cable  censor- 
ship. During  the  last  two  months  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  organization  of  the  American 
Peace  Commission- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Johnston  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  trip  through 
Southern    California, 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  to  Del 
Monte. 

Lieutenant  George  Pinckard  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  France  and  is  staying  with  his  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard, 
at  their  home  in  town. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Harry  Poett  will   leave  soon    for 

Tahoe,    where  they  will  pass   the  summer  months. 

The    Misses    Katharine,     Christine,     Mary,    and 

Barbara  Donohoe  have  returned  to  San  Francisco 

from  a  trip  to  the  Grand   Canon. 

Mrs.  William  Younger  returned  last  week  from 
a  visit  to    Saratoga. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  is  visiting  in  Coronado  for 
several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Spreckels  returned  last 
week  from  Southern  California  and  are  spending 
a  few  days  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  before  leaving 
for  their  home  in  New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  San  Francisco  from  a  trip  to 
Yosemite. 

Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson, 
and  Miss  Ethel  Cooper  have  left  for  a  trip  to 
the  Grand   Canon. 

Lieutenant-Commander  E.  W.  Spencer,  Mrs. 
Austin  Sands,  and  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam,  who  have 
been  visiting  in  San  Francisizo  and  at  Del  Monte, 
left  Friday  for  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Splivalo  have  taken  a 
house  in  San  Mateo  for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Watson  have  reopened 
their  home  in  Woodside  for  the  summer  months. 
Mr.  fcnd  Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  Captain  Raoul 
Duval  and  Mrs.  Duval,  and  Miss  Helen  Chese- 
brough  have  been  passing  several  days  at  Del 
Monte  from  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Davis  will  leave  the  first 
of  the  week  for  their  ranch  in  San  Benito  County, 
where  they  anticipate  spending  the  greater  part 
of    the    summer. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  left  last  week  for  Santa 
Barbara  to  visit  Baron  Alfred  de  Ropp  and 
Baroness  de  Ropp.  Mrs.  Pillsbury  accompanied 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Armstrong  to  California. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lydig  Hoyt  arrived  last  week 
from   New  York  and  are  at  Hotel   Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  town  from  a  visit  with  the  latter's 
mother,    Mrs.  Joseph  Norris,   in  Piedmont. 

Mr.  William  Goldsborough  returned  several  days 
ago  to  San  Francisco,  after  an  absence  of  many 
months   in    France. 

Miss  Margaret  Trimble  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Fithian  left  Santa  Barbara  last  week  for  Baltimore 
to  join  Mrs.  I.  N.  Trimble,  who  has  been  passing 
several  months   in  the   Eastern   city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bates  have  returned  to 
Menlo  Park  from  a  week's  sojourn  in  town,  when 
they  were  guests  at  the  Palace  HoteL 

Mrs.  William  Sproule,  who  accompanied  Miss 
Alice  de  Lamar  and  Miss  Evangeline  Johnson  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  returned  Monday  evening  to 
her  home  on  Sacramento  Street- 
Lieutenant  Philip  Schuyler  arrived  Wednesday 
from  France  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Schuyler  at  the 
home  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  George  Shreve,  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Page  have  reopened  their 
home  in  Belvedere  for  the  summer  season.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralston  Page  will  be  with  them  for 
several   weeks. 

Dean  Greshara  and  Mrs.  Gresham  are  at  the 
Huntington,  Pasadena,  during  the  dean's  Lenten 
mission    in   Los  Angeles. 

The  many  friends  of  the  D'Artsimovitchs  of 
Russia  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  their  relatives 
in  Berkeley  have  recently  heard  directly  from 
them,  as  well  as  through  friends  in  Copenhagen 
and  Paris,  that  they  were  well  and  safe  in  Petro- 
grad  as  late  as  six  weeks  ago.  The  daughter, 
Miriam,  is  in  the  Danish  Red  Cross  in  Petrograd, 
assisting  in  the  care  of  Russian  children,  a  relief 
work  organized  by  Mme.  Scavenius,  wife  of  the 
Danish  minister  and  a  friend  of  the  D'Artsimo- 
vitchs. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  T.  Day  Washington,  D.  C; 
Dr.  William  H.  Ketchum,  Palo  Alto;  Mr.  D.  G. 
Williams,  representative  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 
in  the  Orient;  Mr.  G.  B.  Braat,  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land; Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Farrow,  Coronado;  F. 
B.  Larbell,  Chicago;  Mr.  John  P.  Holt,  Philadel- 
phia; Mr.  C.  T.  Hall,  Chicago;  Mr.  E.  A.  Wil- 
liams, Lima,  Ohio;  Mr.  A.  M.  McKenzie,  Seattle; 
Mr.  Carlos  T.  Hall,  Chicago;  Lieutenant  J.  A. 
Hoover  and  Mrs.  Hoover,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario, 
Canada;  Mr.  D.  S.  Anderson,  London;  Mr.  D.  S. 
Landale,  Melbourne,  Australia;  Mr.  W.  S.  Scripps, 
Los    Angeles. 

Plaza  Hotel  arrivals  include  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
E.  Wood,  Mr.  Henry  K.  Denlinger,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Goodman,  New  York;  Mr.  D.  R.  W.  Born,  Miss 
N.  W.  Nelson,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mrs.  H.  R.  Pease, 
Chicago;  Mr.  A.  A.  Adams,  San  Diego;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  Levy,  Seattle;  Mrs.  Ralph  M.  Cox,  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Spaulding,  Los  An- 
geles; Mrs.  T.  G.  Leighton,  San  Antonio,  Texas; 
Mr.  H.  Lancasher,  Liverpool,  England;  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Bail,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  M.  E.  Troutt,  Phila- 
delphia; Mr.  C.  H.  Larson,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  F.  Williams,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  Miss  E.  D. 
Armstrong,  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  A.  A.  C.  Stoeckle, 
Honolulu;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hunt,  Washington, 

D.  C. ;  Mrs.  James  G.  Condon,  Miss  Marian 
Condon,  Chicago;  Mr.  H.  C.  Collins,  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Palmer,  Miss  Ruby  Palmer,  Santa 
Barbara;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Baker.  Philadel- 
phia; Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hingeley,  Chicago. 
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porary  business  and  social  life  a  man  of  high 
intelligence   and   character. 

Colonel  Rheem's  father  was  a  Minnesota 
lawyer  of  fine  mental  and  moral  fibre  and  the 
son  was  endowed  by  him  with  a  set  of  sound 
ideals  which  he  carried  with  him  throughout 
life. 

Colonel  Rheem,  at  an  early  age,  went  into 
the  oil  business  in  Pennsylvania,  commenced 
at  the  bottom  and  rose  steadily,  by  virtue  of 
his  knowledge,  his  intelligence,  and  his  ability 
to  understand  and  get  on  pleasantly  and  suc- 
cessfully with  men.  He  eventually  became 
head  of  a  great  corporation  and  there  are 
probably  few  men  occupying  similar  positions 
who  have  so  profound  and  workable  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs,  aspirations,  and  demands 
of  the  laboring  classes  as  was  possessed  by 
Colonel   Rheem. 

The  satisfactory  and  enduring  relations 
which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing between  the  corporation  of  which  he 
was  the  head  and  its  employees  is  a  testi- 
monial to  his  wisdom  and  judgment,  because 
that  organization  which  is  the  outgrowth  of 
his  policies  has  become  notable  for  the  ef- 
ficiency and  good  character  and  loyalty  of  the 
men  who  compose  it. 

Colonel  Rheem  knew  the  working  man ;  he 
knew  him  wholly  and  thoroughly  because  he 
had  worked  side  by  side  with  him  in  his 
younger  years  and  had  always  kept  in  close 
touch  with  his  employees.  He  possessed  real 
and  pertinent  knowledge  of  every  phase  of  the 
labor  problem.  He  understood  the  laborers' 
side  of  the  question  and  knew  to  a  nicety  the 
merits  of  the  laborers'  real  grievances.  He 
strove  throughout  his  whole  life  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  labor  and  saw  pensions,  life 
insurance,  and  other  admirable  innovations 
in  this  line  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  fixed 
policy  of  his  company.  It  was  in  harmony 
with  this  economic  policy  of  enlightened 
liberality  that  Colonel  Rheem's  company  an- 
nounced that  every  man  in  its  employ  who 
was  enrolled  in  the  naval  or  military  service 
of  his  country  would  find  his  job  waiting  for 
•him  upon  his  return.  This  offer  applies  to 
some  2900  employees  who  were  called  tc  the 
colors. 

Colonel  Rheem  was  a  man  who  thought 
much  and  ably  about  the  great  questions  of 
the  day.  He  had  in  an  eminent  degree  what 
is  called  vision;  that  is,  constructive  imagina- 
tion modified  and  controlled  by  deep  practical 
knowledge  of  men  and  the  conditions  of  work- 
a-day  life.  He  was  conservative  and  careful, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  forward-looking 
and  keenly  alive  to  the  trend  of  the  times 
and  to  the  serious  dangers  embraced  in  many 
of  the  problems  of  current  life.  He  en- 
deavored with  clear  intelligence  and  steady 
unfluttered  common  sense  to  foresee  these  dan- 
gers and  these  problems  and  valiantly  to 
grapple  with  them  as  they  developed. 

A  man  who  has  this  sort  of  spirit,  this 
outlook,  this  attitude  toward  life  and  his 
fellow-men  is  more  than  a  successful  man  of 
affairs.  He  is  a  student  of  large  problems, 
a  citizen  of  high  character  and  efficiency  who 
patriotically  and  in  a  kindly,  human  spirit 
is  doing  his  part  to  make  the  world  a  more 
comfortable  place  to  live  in.  Such  a  man 
was  Colonel  Rheem. 
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Colonel  William  S.  Rheem. 
The  death  on  Sunday  last  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liam S.  Rheem,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  removed  from  contem- 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Rastus  (just  back  from  the  armyj— Vessah. 
I  dun  had  ten  thousand  dollars  war  insurance 
on  man  life  when"  Ah  was  in  de  war.     Sambo 

Gw-an.   niggah  !      Ten  thousand   dollars   jest 

on  you!  Why,  aint  dat  more'n  the  hull  ivar 
cost  ? — Life. 

"Does  your  husband  play  cards  for 
money?"  'Yes.  but  I've  given  up  hopes  that 
he's  ever  going  to  get  rich  that  way." — De- 
troit Free  Press. 

Judge  (to  witness) — Why  didn't  you  go  to 
the  help  of  the  defendant  in  the  fight?  Wit- 
ness— I  didn't  know  which  was  going  to  be 
the   defendant. — Boston    Transcript. 

"Do  you  read  what  tbe  newspapers  say 
about  you?"  "Every"  line."  said  Senator 
Sorghum.  "A  politician  who  doesn't  read 
what  the  newspapers  say  about  him  stands  no 
more  chance  than  an  actor  who  tries  to  make 
up  without  the  aid  of  a  looking  glass." — 
Washington   Star. 

"I  understand  you  come  from  a  great 
game  country?"  said  the  lady  on  the  com- 
mittee to  welcome  the  grizzly  warriors  of  the 
Western  plains.  "Indeed,  yes.  ma'am,"  was 
the  cowboy's  reply.  "What  is  the  biggest 
game  you  have  in  Wyoming?"  "Poker, 
ma'am." — Yonkers   Statesman. 

"Sorry  I  gave  you  the  wrong  number."  said 
the   polite    telephone    operator.      "Don't    men- 
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tion  it,"  answered  the  man  who  has  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  lose  his  temper.  "I'm  sure 
the  number  you  gave  me  was  much  better  than 
the  one  I  asked  for.  Only  it  just  happened 
I  wasn't  able  to  use  it." — Washington  Star. 

"Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  quoted  the 
ready-made  philosopher.  "Yes,"  replied  Sena- 
tor Sorghum,  "but  it's  no  good  in  a  filibuster." 
— Washington  Star. 

Bacon — Are  you  going  to  Mrs.   Styles*  mu- 

sicale?     Egbert — Why,    I    expected  to   go 

Bacon — I'm  to  sing,  you  know.  Egbert — But 
I've   changed   my   mind. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Frayed  Phil — Dis  paper  says  dey's  quite  a 
lot  of  people  dat  thinks  its  unlucky  ter  begin 
any  work  on  Friday.  Weary  Walker — Well, 
dat's  encouragin'.  Mebbe  after  er  while 
people  will  be  dat  sensible  about  every  day  er 
the   week. — Cleveland  Press. 

Contributor  (as  the  editor  smiles) — How 
does  that  joke  look  to  you  ?  Editor — It  never 
looked  better  in  its  life. — Buffalo  Express. 

"Aren't  you  the  man  who  used  to  sign 
yourself  'Taxpayer'?"  "Yes."  replied  the  citi- 
zen with  a  bunch  of  notebooks.  "Now  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  my  mere  signature  to 
that  effect.  The  revenue  collector  requires 
an  affidavit  to  it." — Milwaukee  News. 

"Why  do  you  object  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions?" "On  musical  grounds.  After  singing 
'My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,'  all  these  years  I 
don't  want  the  mental  effort  of  changing  to 
'Our  Countries,  'Tis  of  Those.' " — Washing- 
ton Star. 

Gibbs — I  tell  you,  no  one  can  fool  my  wife. 
Dibbs — Then  how  did  you  get  her  ? — Los  An- 
geles  Times. 

"Blithersby  says  some  hard  things  about 
the  capitalistic  class."  "That's  true.  But  if 
a  certain  mining  venture  of  Blithersby's  had 
proved  a  success  you  couldn't  have  forced  a 
socialistic  word  out  of  him  with  a  crowbar." 
— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"I  see  where  they  are  going  to  have  a  cat 
show  in  New  York  for  the  soldiers  and 
sailors."  "Well,  the  profits  ought,  of  a  show 
like  that  to  amount  to  a  considerable  purr- 
cent." — Baltimore   American. 

"I  understand  you  have  a  number  of  the 
old  masters  in  your  gallery."  "Gallery  r" 
echoed  Mr.  Cumrox.  "Nonsense !  I've  got 
'em  right  down  in  the  front  row." — Wash- 
ington  Star. 

"Just  a  minute,  mister."  "Yes  ?"  "My 
wife  is  starving."  "So's  mine,"  responded 
the    affable    millionaire.      "It's    tough    on    the 
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girls,  but  it's  the  only   way  to  get   a   fashion- 
able   figure." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"I  want  a  piece  of  meat  without  any  bone, 
fat,  or  gristle."  " Ye'd  better  buy  i  n  egg, 
mum." — Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Teacher — What  do  you  know  about  Alad- 
din's lamp?  Willie  Willis — If  he's  the  new- 
kid  in  the  back  row  I'm  the  guy  that  blacked 
it  for  him. — Judge. 

"Tough  guy.  aint  you  ?"  "It's  this  way, 
pardner.  Even  when  a  baby  the  only  rattle 
I  ever  had  was  one  my  ma  got  offen  a  rattle- 
snake."— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"Why  don't  you  get  out  and  hustle?  Hard 
work  never  killed  anybody,"  remarked  the 
philosophical   gentleman    to   whom    Rastus   ap- 


plied for  a  little  charity.  "You're  mistaken 
dar,  boss."  replied  Rastus:  "I'se  lost  fouah 
wives  dat  way." — Los  Angeles  Times. 

"Owin'  to  de  way  smarter  men  dan  I  is 
has  got  mixed  up  in  arguments,"  said  Uncle 
Eben,  "whenever  anybody  "splains  de  League 
o'  Nations  to  me,  I  jes  says  'Yesir.'  ;in'  goes 
on   'bout   my  business." — Washington  Star. 

Bobby — Are  you  the  trained  nurse  mother 
said  was  coming?  Nurse — Yes,  dear.  I'm  the 
trained  nurse.  Bobby — Let's  see  you  do  some 
of  your  tricks. — Fort  Ontario  Post. 

Physiology  Teacher — Robert,  you  may  ex- 
plain how  we  hear  things.  Bobby — Pa  tells 
'em  to  ma  as  a  secret  and  ma  gives  'em  away 
at  the  bridge  club. — Houston  Post. 
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Mrs.  Hearst. 

Our  praise  of  the  dead  is  so  often  conventional  and 
insincere  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  express  our 
sense  of  loss  at  those  true  bereavements  that  leave  us 
measurably  the  poorer  in  human  values.  It  is  such  a 
loss  that  confronts  us  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hearst.  To 
lay  the  major  emphasis  upon  her  long  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  state,  upon  the  part  that  she  bore 
in  its  public  life,  would  be  to  show  ourselves  unaware 
of  the  true  nature  of  our  misfortune.  For  the  char- 
acter of  Mrs.  Hearst  would  have  been  equally  lovely 
and  equally  loved  had  it  been  transplanted  unchanged 
to  any  place  or  to  any  period  of  the  world's  history. 
For  she  owed  little  or  nothing  to  her  environment. 
She  was  in  no  sense  the  product  of  her  times.  Her 
virtues  were  precisely  those  virtues  that  have  been 
acclaimed  in  all  days  and  by  all  conditions  of  men  and 
that  have  given  a  sort  of  immortality  to  their  pos- 
sors.  The  fame  of  those  who  are  distinctly  the 
creation  of  their  times  is  always  a  short  one.  It  fades 
with  the  changing  of  the  conditions  that  called  it 
forth.  But  there  are  other  qualities,  like  the  qualities 
of  sunlight,  that  do  not  change  from  age  to  age,  whose 
tranquil  beneficences  are  always  the  same.  It  was  these 
that  attracted  the  affections  of  all  men  to  Mrs.  Hearst 
!  and  that  will  assure  her  an  abiding  place  in  their  mem- 


ory. These  are  the  qualities  that  give  the  only  immor- 
tality that  is  worth  having.  They  are  the  only  form 
of  wealth  that  can  not  be  taken  away  by  death. 

Mrs.  Hearst  was  a  rich  woman,  but  she  had  none 
of  the  vices  that  we  have  lamentably  learned  to  asso- 
ciate with  money.  She  never  allowed  it  to  soil  her 
mind.  It  was  always  at  the  service  of  the  world  and 
she  administered  it  with  a  wisdom  that  perhaps  will 
never  be  appreciated  at  its  full  measure.  Mrs.  Hearst 
could  not  hide  her  wealth,  although  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  wished  to.  But  she  did  not  allow  it  to  pos- 
sess her.  She  had  no  wealth  consciousness.  She  did 
not  permit  it  to  intrude  upon  the  simplicity  of  her  life. 
She  never  at  any  time  showed  that  sense  of  owner- 
ship in  which  lesser  minds  delight.  Probably  she  had 
no  sense  of  ownership  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  the 
term.     Certainly  it  was  never  apparent. 

Mrs.  Hearst  died  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  world 
storm  whose  miseries  she  did  so  much  to  alleviate. 
Xever  was  there  so  great  a  need  of  such  as  she.  If  her 
example  shall  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  others  to  go 
and  do  likewise  she  will  have  a  memorial  that  of  all 
others  she  would  most  have  prized. 


Mooneyism  Internationalized. 

Nero  is  said  to  have  fiddled  while  Rome  burned. 
Probably  Nero  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  we  should 
be  sorry  to  lose  so  exact  a  parallel  to  the  events  now 
happening  in  Europe. 

Consider  those  events  as  they  were  recorded  last 
Monday  morning: 

The  war  minister  of  Saxony  was  brutally  murdered 
by  the  Bolshevist  rioters,  and  we  are  told  that  a  soviet 
government  will  probably  be  proclaimed  in  Saxony. 

The  King  of  Belgium  made  a  personal  plea  to  the 
peace  conference  to  make  some  sort  of  settlement  of 
Belgian  affairs  in  order  to  avoid  a  disastrous  social 
upheaval.  The  Belgian  representatives  were  compelled 
to  invoke  the  presence  of  the  king  himself,  who  came  in 
aeroplane.     Their  own  pleas  were  ignored. 

A  report  from  London  speaks  of  a  revolutionary  out- 
break in  Serbia  and  a  fraternization  of  Serbian  troops 
with  Hungarian  Bolshevists. 

Paris  bulletins  refer  apprehensively  to  the  coming 
May  Day .  celebrations  and  to  the  likelihood  of  a  gen- 
eral strike  that  might  lead  to  anything. 

Reports  of  lesser  significance,  but  with  the  same 
trend,  come  from  some  half-dozen  other  points.  There 
were  riots  and  massacres  in  Egypt,  and  Lemberg  was 
bombarded  by  Ukrainians.  Bands  of  robbers  were 
plundering  the  Jews  in  Poland,  and  there  had  been 
some  heavy  fighting  on  the  Murman  coast. 

By  way  of  a  glance  at  the  other  side  of  the  shield 
we  learn  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land for  a  week,  and  that  President  Wilson  had  re- 
solved that  he  would  do  absolutely  no  work  that  day. 
Our  unwillingness  to  part  with  the  Nero  legend  will  be 
appreciated. 

And  so  once  more  the  centre  of  gravity  seems  to 
have  shifted,  but  without  any  genera!  recognition  from 
the  masses  of  people.  We  are  still  discussing  the 
terms  of  peace  to  be  offered  to  Germany  under  the 
curious  conviction  that  she  will  necessarily  accept  them, 
and  the  rising  tide  of  Bolshevism  makes  it  almost  im- 
material whether  she  accepts  them  or  not.  Day  by 
day  the  frontiers  of  civilization  are  being  engulfed  by 
anarchy,  and  we  watch  the  process  of  demolition  with 
the  apathy  born  of  fours,  years  of  tragedy. 

It  would  be  hardly  correct  to  say  that  the  statesmen 
at  Paris  are  unaware  of  the  danger,  but  it  would  not 
be  incorrect  to  say  that  they  are  meeting  that  danger, 
not  with  stern  resistance,  but  with  conciliation  and 
surrender.  The  story  of  our  dealings  with  Bolshevism 
is  a  disgraceful  one,  and  it  grows  more  disgraceful 
and  more  portentous  day  by  day.    We  are  witnessing  a 


repetition  of  the  Mooney  scandal,  but  now  it  is  on  an 
international  scale. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  few  months  ago  we 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  and  we  were  igno- 
miniously  repulsed.  The  representative  of  the  United 
States  was  the  Rev.  George  D.  Herron,  a  man  of  so 
evil  a  life  that  his  record  smells  to  heaven.  Mr.  Herron 
was  appointed  by  President  Wilson,  and  it  was  a  nomi- 
nation so  shocking  that  it  called  forth  amazed  remon- 
strances from  the  President's  chief  supporters. 

The  attempt,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  failure,  but  it 
seems  now  to  have  been  renewed,  and  in  a  way  hardly 
less  reprehensible  than  before.  Two  men  have  been 
sent  to  Russia  to  observe  and  to  report,  and  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  find  two  men  less  representative  of 
America  or  less  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  assigned 
to  them.  These  two  men  were  W.  C.  Bullitt  and 
Lincoln  Steffens.  We  need  no  introduction  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  Steffens.  His  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Los 
Angeles  dynamiters  are  within  the  public  memory. 
So  are  the  many  expressions  of  his  wild  and  ungov- 
erned  radicalism.  Steffens  made  a  speech  at  San  Diego 
last  year  in  which  he  denounced  this  government  as  a 
rotten  one  and  extolled  the  governments  of  Russia  and 
Mexico  as  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  Steffens  who  helped  Carranza  to  draft  the  new 
confiscatory  constitution  of  Mexico.  And  this  is  the 
man  selected  to  represent  the  United  States  and  to 
make  reports  upon  which  the  most  momentous  policies 
are  to  be  based. 

W.  C.  Bullitt  is  of  exactly  the  same  stripe,  although 
he  has  not  been  quite  so  conspicuous.  Bullitt  was  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  man.  Last  year  he  came  to 
Washington  and  was  given  a  place  in  the  Department 
of  State.  He  is  an  avowed  admirer  of  Lenine  and  is 
said  to  have  proclaimed  Lenine  as  one  of  the  few 
really  great  leaders  of  history. 

Why  were  these  two  men  sent  to  Russia  unless  with 
the  foreknowledge  that  they  would  make  a  report 
favorable  to  the  Bolshevist  government,  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  they  have  done?  Why  was  America  com- 
mitted to  such  a  farce  as  this  in  view  of  the  over- 
whelming available  evidence  from  respectable  persons 
as  to  the  situation  in  Russia?  There  is  only  one  pos- 
sible interpretation  of  this  humiliating  spectacle.  It  is. 
intended  to  recognize  the  Bolshevist  government.  In- 
deed there  are  reliable  reports  that  this  has  already 
been  done  and  that  Steffens  and  Bullitt  were  the 
bearers  of  confidential  communications  from  Lenine  to 
President  Wilson.  But  it  does  not  matter  whether  thev 
were  or  not.  The  undenied  facts  are  eloquent  enough 
and  we  should  like  to  know  the  basis  for  those  facts. 
Was  it  a  sympathy  with  Bolshevism  or  was  it  a  fear 
of  Bolshevism? 

Small  wonder  that  the  popularity  of  President  Wil- 
son in  Europe  should  have  so  notably  waned.  We  may 
flatter  ourselves  as  much  as  we  please  with  the  com- 
fortable fiction  that  President  Wilson  represents  the 
forces  of  democracy  in  array  against  the  forces  of 
autocracy,  that  the  conflict  is  between  the  new  ideas 
and  the  old.  France  and  Great  Britain  are  quite  as 
democratic  as  we  are,  and  much  more  so.  seeing  that 
both  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd-George  could  be  removed 
from  office  in  twelve  hours  by  an  adverse  vote  of 
their  legislatures  and  there  is  no  known  way  in  which 
a  President  of  the  United  States  can  be  removed  ex- 
cept by  an  almost  impossible  procedure  of  impeach- 
ment. The  dominant  position  of  President  Wilson  is 
due  to  one  thing,  and  to  one  thing  only.  It  is  due  to 
the  fear  that  he  will  represent  himself  as  foiled  in  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  great  masses  of  European  igno- 
rance, as  being  compelled  to  return  home  with 
beneficences  unaccomplished.  A  single  utterar 
that  effect  and  Europe  would  go  down   to  per 
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And  now  it  looks  as  though  the  same  coercive  means 
were  to  be  used  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  Bol- 
shevist government.  Lloyd-George  has  denied  any  par- 
ticipation in  such  a  scheme.  Clemenceau's  hostility  to 
the  Bolsheviki  is  well  known.  What  more  do  we  need 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  only  emissaries  to  Russia 
were  two  Americans  who  would  probably  have  no  ob- 
jection to  be  described  as  Bolshevists,  and  who  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  do  what  they  were  certainly  expected 
to  do — to  whitewash  a  system  of  government  unsur- 
passed for  its  awful  crimes.  And  so  we  may  repeat 
that  we  are  witnessing  a  repetition  of  the  Mooney 
case,   but   on   an   international   scale. 


The  Mind  of  the  German. 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  L.  F.  Young 
of  San  Francisco  seems  to  merit  an  attention  and  a 
prominence  no  longer  accorded  to  records  of  the  battle- 
field. It  may  be  commended  to  those  who  believe  that 
the  rigors  of  war  so  far  as  the  German  is  concerned 
should  now  give  place  to  the  compliances  and  suavities 
ordinarily  appropriate  to  victory  and  to  debate : 

Treves  Airdrome,  January  28.  1919. 
Yesterday  was  William  Hohenzollerrrs  birthday.     Germans 
used   to    celebrate   the   "Kaiser's    geburtstag"'    with   pomp    and 
parade :   yesterday   they   observed  with  prudence   and   passion. 

The  German  is  incorrigible.  Defeat  has  embittered  him, 
not  chastened  him.  He  still  adheres  tenaciously  to  ever;' 
fallacy  against  which  the  world  took  arms.  I  doubt  if  there 
has  ever  been  a  more  significant  or  ominous  celebration  of 
the  German  national  holiday  than  took  place  yesterday  behind 
the  closed  doors  and  in  the  locked  hearts  of  the  Germans 
here. 

First-hand  evidence  was  thrust  at  us.  There  is  a  Casino 
in  Treves,  taken  over  the  by  American  Red  Cross  as  an 
officers'  club.  One  of  the  halls  is  still  retained  as  a  cafe 
and  club  room  by  the  German  association  which  formerly 
occupied  the  building.  The  townsmen — representative,  stable 
citizens  they  were — gathered  there  last  night  to  honor  the 
memory  of  their  fallen  idol  and  to  pray  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  their  ancient  glory.  American  officers  who  had 
fought  to  save  the  world  for  democracy  were  dining  in  the 
next    room ! 

We  have  been  two  months  now  with  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion. It  has  been  an  historical  experience,  but  a  very  de- 
pressing one,  too.  I  think  constantly  of  Owen  Wister's 
chapter  in  the  "Pentecost  of  Calamity"  in  which  he  collects 
a  series  of  quotations  from  German  rulers  and  statesmen  to 
prove  the  lawless  gospel  of  the  Hun.  I  used  to  think  that 
that  was  Prussianism  and  that  the  overthrow  of  the  military 
caste  would  work  the  welcome  salvation  of  the  other  Ger- 
mans. 

But  there  are  no  other  Germans.  They  are  all  one  at  heart. 
Prussian  poison  has  touched  them  all  and  they  glory  in  the 
infection.  Owen  Wister  might  now  collect  a  companion  chap- 
ter to  show  that  ruler  and  subject,  philosopher  and  disciple, 
are  so  closely  knit  that  there  is  no  distinguishing  between 
them. 

Talk  to  merchant  or  villager,  priest  or  peasant — their 
views  are  fundamentally  the  same.  Paternalism  first  robbed 
their  minds  of  individual  resource,  and  then  stuffed  them 
with  propaganda.  They  have  conned  their  White  Book  by 
rote,  they  will  justify  for  you  every  outrage  of  the  war,  and 
they  will  explain  the  strategic  accidents  which  led  to  their 
defeat.     Catechize  them.     They  are  ready. 

Q.     What  caused  the  war? 

A     England's  fear  of  our  commercial  supremacy. 

Q.  But  had  England,  dominating  the  world,  anything  to 
gain   by  war? 

A-  She  wanted  to  crush  us  before  we  took  her  markets 
from  her. 

Q.     What  started  the  war? 

A.  The  menace  of  Russian  mobilization  in  the  east,  which 
caused  us  to  declare  war  immediately. 

Q.     Why  the  invasion  of  Belgium? 
Because  she  was  not  neutral. 

Had  Germany  promised  not  to  invade  Belgium  ? 
She  forfeited  her  rights  by  her  treachery- 
And  therefore  you  outraged  the  land  and  its  people? 
Yes.     Perhaps  there  were  exceptional  unfortunate  inci- 

But  war  is  war. 
Y\  hat  of  the  sanctity  of  contract? 

Y\e  broke  no  contract,  unless  compelled  by  expediency 
(notwendigkeit)    or  reprisal 

Q.     Was  the  U-boat  a  reprisal? 

A.     \es.      England's  blockade  was   starving  our   babies. 

Q.  Does  international  law  recognize  the  legality  of  the 
blockade  and  the  rights  of  neutrals? 

-A  That  makes  no  difference.  Our  people  needed  food. 
Besides,  the  Lusitania  carried  contraband. 

Q.     What  of  the  hospital  ships? 
I  know  nothing  about  them. 
"\\  hat  of  aerial  bombardment  ? 
The  French  started  it- 
Do  you  realize  Germany's  position  in  the  world  today? 
We  are  hated,  I  suppose.     The  world  has  been  fed  on 
i  Hied  propaganda.     In   Germany  we  know   the   truth. 

Q.     Do  "you  know  why  you  are  hated? 

A.     Because  we  are  feared— and  we  are  feared  because  our 
and    our    skill    withstood    the    world    for    four   years, 
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because  our  industries  are  the  most  highly  developed,  and  our 
energy  the  greatest. 

Q.     What  caused  you  then  to  lose  the  war  ? 

A.     America's  entry. 

Q.     Why  did  America  enter  the  war? 

A.     To   secure  the  payment  of  her  loans   to   the   Allies. 

Q.     Is   there  no    other   reason  ? 

A.     I  can  think  of  none. 

Q.  Could  the  Americans  have  been  idealists,  or  were  they 
fools? 

A.     Perhaps   both — the   two   are   closely  allied. 

Q.  Why  did  President  Wilson  distinguish  between  Prus- 
sian rulers  and  the  German  people  ? 

A.     Because  he  did  not  understand  the  situation. 

Q.     Was  America  the  sole  cause  of  Germany's  defeat  ? 

A.  Xo.  We  might  have  stood  against  the  world  save  for 
internal   dissension. 

Q.     What  caused  that? 

A.     Bolshevism,  taught  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky  in  Russia. 

Q.     Were  they  not  German  agents  at  one  time? 

A.  Not  at  alL  And  I  tell  you  further  that  apart  from 
any  individual  factor  the  real  cause  of  our  defeat  was  cur 
own  stupid  good  nature.  We  were  too  generous,  and  our 
enemies  took  advantage  of  our  goodhe3rtedness ! 

This  is  the  climax — German  charity !  I  have  really  set 
down  faithfully  up  to  now  a  typical  talk  with  a  German, 
except  that  I  have  omitted  the  explosive  nuncupations — on 
both  sides.  I  might  go  on,  but  it  is  pointless  to  analyze 
the  thought  or  search  the  soul  of  a  person  who  eulogizes  the 
affectionate  heart  of  a  Hun  at  war.  When  rape  and  rapine 
are  gentle,  when  murder  is  charity  and  lust  a  virtue,  when  a 
heart  is  found  in  a  Hun — then  may  we  reason  with  the 
German ! 

There  is  no  common  ground  of  thought  or  sentiment  on 
which  to  meet  the  German.  His  logic  and  affection  are 
unique ;  they  begin  and  end  in  self-sufficiency.  His  funda- 
mental fault  is  his  lack  of  perspective.  He  takes  himself  too 
seriously,  and  distorts  his  view  with  such  a  preponderance  of 
self  in  the  foreground  that  all  else  is  obscured.  This  makes 
him  unscrupulous  in  thought ;  this  lets  him  justify  his  crimes. 
He  is  the  supreme  egoist,  with  no  saving  sense  of  humor,  no 
perspective.  His  superlative  complacency  would  be  amusing 
if  it  were  not  mixed  with  a  brutality  and  strength  that 
menaced  the  world. 

I  know  that  it  is  too  soon  to  expect  the  German  to  grow 
out  of  himself.  The  work  of  generations  can  not  be  up- 
rooted in  a  day.  Frederick  the  Great  and  Bismarck  sowed 
their  seeds  too  deeply ;  Nietzsche,  Treitschke,  and  Bernhardt 
fostered  the  plant  too  studiously,  and  the  soil  was  rich.  There 
may  yet  be  hope;  we  have  no  sign  of  it. 

The  political  situation  promises  little.  The  Majority  So- 
cialists polled  a  large  vote,  but  the  combined  citizens"  parties 
outnumber  them.  There  is  little  to  choose  between  them. 
The  reactionaries  touch  monarchism,  and  the  Socialists  are 
not  far  from  the  border  of  Bolshevism.  It  is  true  that  the 
Spartacus  Radicals  have  been  suppressed  for  a  time,  but  no 
enduring  stability  can  be  expected  of  these  other  disciples  of 
Marx  and  Bebel. 

But,  Socialist  or  Monarchist,  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  German  today  is  his  deep-rooted  adherence  to  the  policies 
of  the  war.  The  Hohenzollern  government  was  overthrown 
because  the  victors  demanded  it — not  because  the  people 
resented  Prussian  barbarism.  Prussia  sinned  only  in  that 
it  failed  to  win  the  war. 

German  Stolz  is  no  petty  thing.  The  German  cherishes 
the  memories  of  the  war.  He  receives  his  returning  soldiers 
as  unbeaten  heroes  who  kept  the  Yaterland  inviolate.  And 
last  night  he  lifted  his  glass"  high  to  the  Kaiser,  and  sighed 
for  the  order  and  productivity  of  a  Prussian  prince. 

Perhaps  the  American  Army  of  Occupation  has  come  too 
quickly  from  the  ruin  of  eastern  France  for  us  to  be  im- 
partial. Certainly  our  uniforms  are  not  judicial  robes.  Yet 
it  is  a  cold  conviction  as  clear  as  consciousness  itself  that 
the  outlaw's  conversion  is  not  yet ;  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  prince  and  people,  and  that  all  is  one  at  heart  with 
Hohenzollern  and  his  Huns. 

Just  before  the  war  I  spent  two  summers  in  the  Rhein- 
land,  and  made  two  tours  of  Germany.  I  admired  extrava- 
gantly German  energy  and  industry ;  I  loved,  their  music ; 
I  enjoyed  their  friendship.  I  hated  their  paternalism,  and 
deplored  the  blank  faces  of  the  automatons  I  saw  in  the  ranks 
during  Kaiser  Manoeuvre.  I  thought  that  I  detected  then  the 
fundamental  fallacy  of  training  that  made  them  marvels  of 
efficiency,  but  crushed  all  individuality  and  initiative  in  them, 
and  that  has  now  left  them  blind  cogs  in  a  wrecked  machine. 
But  I  blamed  Prussia  for  it  and  thought  that  the  simple  souls 
of  the  people  I  had  known  on  the  Rhein  were  different. 

The  war  and  this  latest  visit  to  Germany  have  changed  all 
that.  What  I  have  said  is  now  commonplace.  France  and 
England  know  it  well.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  America.  In 
our  mess,  for  example,  we  still  have  apologists  for  the  Hun. 
Some  are  Yen-  charitable,  some  very  obstinate,  and  some 
form  their  opinions  of  international  affairs  from  the  sharp 
practice  or  courtesy  of  a  salesman  in  a  souvenir  store.  Be- 
sides, the  servile  surface  affability  which  the  German  has 
affected  toward  us  is  calculated  to  deceive,  and  I  have  seen 
it   work. 

Happily  the  policy  of  the  peace  conference  will  be  governed 
by  no  misapprehension;  Germany  will  not  be  admitted  to  the 
fold  until  she  has  disproved  her  unworthiness.  1  do  not  know 
what  wiU  cleanse  her.  For  the  moment  she  is  sick  of  the 
hardships  of  war,  but  she  stiU  glories  in  its  possibilities.  Her 
children  have  had  no  invading  force  trample  them,  and  they 
have  not  learned  how  horrible  war  can  be.     There  will  be  a 


gradual   awakening  when   the   fourth   generation   of   taxpayers 
find  the  sins  of  their  fathers  visited  upon   them. 

There  may  be  some  significance  in  this  incident.  Yesterday 
we  were  circling  over  Treves  in  a  black  night-reconnaissance 
ship.  When  we  returned  a  German  told  me  that  his  two- 
year-old  baby  had  seen  us,  and  had  run  with  fright  to  hide 
under  the  kitchen  table.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  bombs  of 
three  months  ago — and  he  will  not  be  quick  to  build  the  next 
Gothas.  .Yet  last  night  that  same  little  lad  was  being  taught 
to    celebrate    William    Hohenzollern's    birthday ! 

This  has  been  a  wordy  effusion.  I  am  sorry  to  have  im- 
posed it  on  you.  But  I  have  seen  so  much  American  indiffer- 
ence here,  and  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  situation  and  the 
importance  of  a  proper  understanding  has  so  preyed  on  me, 
that  I  had  to  get  my  little  Philippic  off  my  chest.  If  you 
think  there  is  anything  of  value  in  it  to  people  at  home, 
anything  novel  or  forceful  or  with  the  virtue  of  personal  con- 
tact, anything  apart  from  the  daily  diet  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, I  wish  you  would  give  it  to  somebody  to  publish. 
I  really  feel  very  keenly  about  the  German  question,  and 
especially  as  it  has  been  developed  since  the  war.  Do  any- 
thing you  like  with  it,  but  do  help  me  disabuse  people  at  home 
of  any  false  ideas  about  the  conversion  of  the  Hun. 
Ever  most  cordially  yours. 

Y.  K.  Butler,  Jr., 
Ninth  Aero  Squadron,  A.  E.  F. 


Burleson  and  the  Cables. 

A  Washington  doispatch  to  the  Xcw  York  World 
says  that  Representative  James  B.  Aswell  of  Louisiana 
intends  to  apologize  to  the  House  for  suggesting  that 
the  telegraph  and  cable  services  be  taken  over  by  the 
government.  Mr.  As  veil  wishes  it  to  be  under-stood 
that  he  acted  in  gocc  faith.  He  believed  that  rates 
would  be  generally  reduced  and  that  the  people  would 
benefit.  Mr.  Aswell  must  have  been  strangely  credu- 
lous even  for  a  Democrat,  but  his  penitence,  although 
tardy,  seems  to  be  sincere.  It  was  evoked  by  the  fact 
that  the  rates  have  not  been  reduced,  but  that  they 
have  been  raised  20  per  cent.  That  means  that  $16,- 
000.000  have  been  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
who  may  now  reflect  on  this  additional  proof  of  the 
advantages  of  public  ownership. 

Mr.  Burleson  is  certainly  finding  himself  in  hot 
water.  He  seems  to  have  no  friends.  As  a  war  meas- 
ure he  had  a  legal  right  to  seize  the  cables,  but  it  was 
not  a  straightforward  war  measure,  seeing  that  the  war 
was  over.  Moreover,  he  seized  the  Pacific  as  well  as 
the  Atlantic  cables.  He  saw  the  chance  for  a  bit  of 
sharp  practice  in  favor  of  public  ownership  and  he 
seized  it. 

The  most  damaging  blow  yet  directed  against  him 
comes  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mackay  of  the  Postal 
Company.  Mr.  Mackay  says  that  the  increase  of  rates 
was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  Burleson  to  pay 
the  Western  Union  Company  the  compensation  he  had 
agreed  upon.  Moreover.  Mr.  Mackay  says  that  he  is 
prepared  to  resume  control  of  the  Postal  Company  at 
the  old  rates  and  to  make  a  good  profit.  If  Mr.  Mackay 
can  earn  a  profit  at  the  old  rates  why  must  we  pay  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent,  to  Mr.  Burleson? 

Even  Senator  Hitchcock  denounces  the  Postmaster- 
General  in  no  measured  terms,  and  it  need  not  be  said 
that  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  a  sort  of  thick-and-thin  sup- 
porter of  the  Administration.  Mr.  Hitchcock  says  "the 
seizure  of  the  cables  was  an  utterly  unjustified  pro- 
ceeding," and  a  "high-handed  outrage."  Congress  as- 
signed the  necessary  power  for  war  purposes,  "but 
after  the  war  is  over  it  has  been  used  to  gratify  the 
personal  convictions,  personal  opinions,  and  personal 
wishes  of  the  Postmaster-General."  This  is  plain 
speaking,  and  doubly  damaging  considering  its  source. 
Mr.  Burleson  will  have  to  make  some  reply  to  Mr. 
Mackay,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  he  will  get  neither 
aid  nor  sympathy  from  the  other  members  of  the  cabi- 
net. Then  can  not,  of  course,  express  their  adverse 
opinions  of  a  colleague,  but  the  nature  of  those  opinions 
is  well  understood.  In  point  of  fact  Mr.  Burleson  is 
detested  by  his  cabinet  associates,  who  resent  his  tacit 
claim  to  be  the  peculiar  confidant  of  the  President  and 
the  only  channel  for  his  communications. 

The  President  would  best  consult  his  own  interests 
by  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Burleson.    But  then  the  President 
never  does   get   rid   of   the  incompetent   and   narrow- 
gauge  people  with  whoin  he   surrounds  himself, 
seems  to  like  them.     Burleson  is  supposed  to  have 
spired  the  President's  campaign  letter,  which  was  o 
tainly  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  congressional  de- 
feat.   And  now  Burleson  perpetrates  this  latest  blunder 
of  the  cable  seizure,  and  this,  too,  must  inevitably  react 
on  the  presidential  fortunes. 


April  19.  1919. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

Five  million  American  women  have  signed  a  resolu- 
tion demanding  the  punishment  of  German  criminals, 
and  particularly  perpetrators  of  offenses  against  women. 
The  resolution  has  been  sent  to  M.  Clemenceau,  the 
premier  of  France,  with  a  demand  that  justice  be  forth- 
with done.  But  why  was  this  resolution  sent  to  M. 
Clemenceau?  Do  the  signatories  suppose  that  it  is  by 
the  will  of  M.  Clemenceau  that  these  ruffians  have  been 
accorded  immunity  for  their  outrages,  that  the  mur- 
derers of  Edith  Cavell  are  still  flaunting  through  Ger- 
many, that  those  who  carried  into  slavery  thousands 
of  French  and  Belgian  women  are  permitted  to  boast 
of  their  iniquities  in  safety?  The  promoters  of  this 
resolution  should  have  ascertained  whose  was  the  hand 
interposed  to  save  these  Germans  from  punishment  and 
the  resolution  should  have  been  directed  to  that  quarter. 
Why  demand  of  Clemenceau  that  he  shall  now  do 
what  he  most  earnestly  desired  to  do,  but  was  not 
permitted  to  do?  

Reports  from  Sacramento  speak  of  the  "saturnalia 
of  spending"  by  which  the  legislature  is  celebrating  its 
closing  days.  Senators,  we  are  told,  waived  all  ex- 
planations of  money  bills  of  which  the  total  were  less 
than  six  figures,  while  the  governor  tried  in  vain  to 
stem  the  "orgy"  of  extravagance.  The  picture  is  prob- 
ably not  overdrawn.  Cheap  and  mean  men  always  revel 
in  the  reckless  disposition  of  other  people's  money,  but 
we  should  like  to  know  if  this  is  the  democracy  that 
we  are  to  hold  up  for  the  edification  and  emulation  of 
the  world.  The  people  of  California  are  hard  hit 
financially.  They  have  just  paid  their  income  tax  and 
the  necessities  of  the  new  loan  are  upon  them.  But 
legislators  care  nothing  for  these  things.  We  have 
not  vet  devised  any  scheme  by  which  the  light  of  pub- 
licity can  be  thrown  upon  their  misdeeds.  In  point 
of  fact  we  do  not  seem  to  care.  If  we  did  care  we 
should  see  to  it  that  we  elected  good  citizens  to  the 
legislature.  The  casual  observer  may  be  pardoned  for 
believing  that  we  prefer  wastrels. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Wilful  extravagance  everywhere.  The  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research  has  pointed  out  to  the  finance 
committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors  that  over 
$350,000  can  be  cut  from  the  budget  estimates  of  the 
various  municipal  departments  employing  day  laborers. 
The  city  pays  from  20  to  22  per  cent,  for  such  labor 
more  than  is  paid  by  private  contractors.  But  he  must 
indeed  be  sanguine  who  supposes  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  will  have 
any  effect.  Private  contractors  are  not  on  the  hunt 
for  votes  nor  are  they  intent  on  the  creation  of  a 
political  machine  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The 
public  could  stop  these  extravagances  if  it  was  so 
minded.     Unfortunately  it  does  not  seem  to  care. 


So  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  amended,  al- 
though we  were  passionately  warned  that  we  must  take 
it  as  it  originally  stood  or  face  all  sorts  of  undefined 
penalties.  We  are  not  given  the  exact  terms  of  the 
amendments,  but  we  are  told  that  the  safety  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  now  been  assured.  So  far  so 
good,  but  none  the  less  we  stand  pat.  This  preponder- 
ous  document  still  provides  that  America  shall  hence- 
forth make  all  quarrels  her  own,  that  she  shall  be  a 
participant  in  all  wars  whether  they  concern  her  or 
not.  that  she  shall  act  as  a  policeman  for  the  whole 
world,  that  she  shall  have  a  finger  in  every  pie,  that 
she  shall  practically  abolish  her  Constitution  and  aban- 
don the  benefits  of  her  geographical  isolation.  There  is 
no  need  at  this  time  of  day  to  argue  the  matter.  In- 
deed there  is  only  one  effective  and  unanswerable  argu- 
ment, and  that  is  a  perusal  of  the  document  itself.  Un- 
fortunately very  few  people  seem  willing  to  do  this. 


The  ancient  "dew  ponds"  of  England  have  their  mod- 
ern counterparts  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  where  drink- 
1  ing  water  is  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  the  abun- 
dant dew  in  especially  prepared  basins.     The  primitive 
'     process  consists  in  making  a  hollow  in  the  ground  and 
filling  the  bottom  with  dry  straw,  over  which  is  placed 
jU  a  layer  of  clay.     On  a  clear  night  the  clay  cools  very 
rapidly,    and  the   dew  is  condensed  into  water   in   the 
basin.     The  pond  is  improved  by  putting  a  layer  of  as- 
phalt or  Portland  cement  under  the  straw.    At  Gibraltar 
the  present  practice  is  to  use  wood  instead  of  straw  and 
'■  sheet-iron  instead  of  clay. 

Until  the  year  1874  the  Japanese  used  to  vaccinate 
on  the  tip  of  the  nose. 


Last  week  I  drew  attention  to  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Selden  of  the  New  York  Times  Company,  dated  from 
Paris  March  28th,  to  the  effect  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  had 
asked  for  the  opening  of  negotiations  with  the  Allied  powers 
and  that  M.  Hutin  of  the  Echo  de  Paris  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  President  Wilson  had  given  to  the  request  a  favor- 
able consideration.  I  was  then  inclined  "to  the  belief  that  the 
invitation  had  not  come  from  the  Bolshevist  leaders,  but  from 
the  Allied  powers,  and  that  the  dispatch  had  been  framed  in 
that  way  in  order  to  hide  the  disconcerting  fact  that  we  had 
practically  asked  for  terms  of  peace  from  the  men  whose 
crimes  have  caused  a  shiver  of  disgust  to  pass  over  the  world. 
There  seemed  to  be  good  reasons  for  believing  the  proceedings 
were  actually  the  reverse  of  those  that  were  reported.  Mr. 
Duranty  had  sent  a  simultaneous  dispatch  from  Paris  to  the 
effect  that  the  French  were  opposed  to  any  recognition  of  the 
Bolsheviki  and  that  the  two  opposing  plans — those  of  the  olive 
branch  and  of  the  sword — appeared  to  be  nearly  equally  bal- 
anced, but  that  there  was  a  slight  shade  of  odds  in  favor  of 
the  olive  branch.  There  was  another  simultaneous  dispatch 
from 'Mr.  Oulahan,  also  to  the  New  York  Times,  and  to  the 
effect  that  many  people  were  of  opinion  "that  Lenine  will  have 
to  be  called  to  Paris  before  the  foundations  of  real  peace 
can  be  laid."  We  were  also  told  that  William  C.  Bullitt  had 
been  sent  to  Moscow  as  an  observer  for  the  American  Peace 
Commission  and  that  he  had  given  the  Moscow  government 
"rather  a  clean  bill  of  health."  The  inference  from  this  sug- 
gestive juxtaposition  of  news  was  evident,  however  reluctant 
we  might  be  to  believe  that  the  Prinkipo  disgrace  had  been 
repeated  and  that  we  were  actually  asking  the  Bolsheviki  for 
terms  of  peace.  

The  inference  seems  now  to  be  confirmed,  or  at  least  sus- 
tained, by  a  dispatch  from  Copenhagen  dated  April  10th.  This 
dispatch  tells  us  that  ''the  Allies  have  made  a  new  proposal 
to  the  Russian  Bolshevist  government  resembling  in  some 
points  the  frustrated  plan  of  a  conference  on  Prince's  Island. 
America  on  her  part  agrees  to  supply  the  Bolsheviki  with  food. 
The  Bolsheviki  in  return  agree  to  cease  hostilities  in  the 
Russian  theatres  of  war.  If  this  bulletin  is  correct  we  may 
suppose  that  the  pact  has  been  consummated.  We  have  made 
a  deal  with  the  Bolsheviki.  We  have  recognized  them.  The 
Bolsheviki  have  won. 

There  is  no  need  to  comment  upon  news  so  portentous  as 
this.  Nor  need  we  seek  to  assign  the  responsibility  for  an  act 
that  seems  to  be  alike  disgraceful  in  itself  and  one  that  is 
nearly  certain  to  open  the  floodgates  of  Bolshevism  through- 
out the  world.  If  the  position  of  Lenine  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Russian  people  had  been  precarious  it  is  now  secure.  If  we 
had  relied  upon  hunger  to  cure  the  insanity  of  the  Russian 
people  that  reliance  must  now  be  abandoned.  Lenine  has  not 
only  given  to  the  Russian  people  a  form  of  government  con- 
sistent with  their  rabid  idealisms,  but  he  has  proved  to  them 
that  he  can  also  feed  them,  and  that  by  force  of  arms  he  has 
compelled  the  "capitalistic  governments"  of  the  world  to 
capitulate,  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  ransom  their  beleaguered 
armies  at  Archangel  and  on  the  Murman  coast.  We  were 
already  beginning  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  had  actually  won 
the  war  against  Germany  and  to  brace  ourselves  for  a  peace 
treaty  that  promised  to  be  humiliating  in  its  surrenders  and 
its  concessions.  We  need  ask  no  such  question  in  regard  to 
the  Bolsheviki.  They  insulted  us  when  first  asked  for  a  con- 
ference at  Prinkipo,  but  we  seem  now  to  have  renewed  the 
invitation  and  to  have  paid  the  price  exacted.  Mr.  Duranty 
spoke  of  the  olive  branch.  The  Bolsheviki  are  doubtless 
calling  it  the  white  feather. 


Why  was  Mr.  William  C.  Bullitt  sent  to  Russia  in  order 
to  "observe"  for  the  American  Peace  Commission  ?  What 
was  he  expected  to  observe  ?  No  one  doubts  that  Mr.  Bullitt 
is  an  honorable  man  who  performed  his  duty  faithfully,  but 
can  we  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  the  report  that 
Mr.  Bullitt  was  expected  to  make?  Can  we  doubt  that  that 
report  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  basis  for  the  over- 
tures that  were  about  to  be  made  ?  But  why  should  it  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  so  farcical  a  procedure  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  disposition  of  the  Bolsheviki  government?  Are 
we  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  that  government  ?  Is  it 
possible  either  to  add  to  or  to  detract  from  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  already  acquired  from  a  hundred  independent 
sources?  Mme.  Breshkoffskaya,  for  example,  tells  us  that 
Bolsheivism  is  the  curse  of  Russia  and  that  in  spite  of  her 
long  life  and  martyrdom  in  the  service  of  the  Russian 
people  she  was  hunted  by  the  Bolsheviki  "like  a  mouse  in  a 
cellar"  and  escaped  death  at  their  hands  only  by  the  nar- 
rowest margin.  Of  what  conceivable  value  is  Mr.  Bullitt's 
"rather  clean  bill  of  health"  in  comparison  with  this?  But 
if  some  sort  of  official  testimony  is  needed,  if  the  "observer" 
must  be  a  duly  appointed  representative  of  the  government, 
why  not  accept  the  observations  of  Mr.  Francis,  American 
ambasasdor  at  Petrograd?  For  what  other  purpose  do  we 
appoint  ambassadors?  But  the  views  of  Mr.  Francis  were 
already  known,  and  doubtless  they  were  unacceptable.  They 
did  not  lend  themselves  to  the  project  in  contemplation.  Mr. 
Francis  was  compelled  by  Bolshevist  threats  to  leave  Petro- 
grad. Then  he  was  asked  to  go  to  Moscow,  but  he  declined 
to  walk  into  the  quite  obvious  trap  that  had  been  set  for 
him.  He  knew  well  that  it  was  intended  to  make  him  a 
prisoner.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  "rather  clean  bill  of 
health"  so  readily  granted  by  Mr.  Bullitt.  Now  Mr.  Francis, 
giving  evidence  before  the  Senate  committee,  said:  "I  will 
say  that  if  this  Bolsheviki  government  remains  in  control 
of  Russia  peace  in  Europe  is,  in  my  opinion,  impossible." 
Mr.   Francis  then  makes  the  portentous  prediction,   "Germany 


will  exploit  Russia  if  this  disorder  continues,  and  instead  of 
having  lost  the  war  Germany  will  win,  and  in  ten  years  she 
will  be  stronger  than  she  was  in  August,  1914."  Further  on 
he  says,  "I  have  been  constant  and  persistent  in  my  attitude 
of  non-recognition.  They  are  against  all  government;  their 
policies  are  such  that  they  will  lead  us  back  into  barbarism." 
No  wonder  Mr.  Francis  was  not  consulted,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Bullitt  was  preferred.  The  ground  had  to  be 
prepared  for  the  negotiations  that  had  been  determined  upon. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  a  preliminary  showing  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki government,  like  the  devil,  was  not  so  black  as  he  had 
been  painted.  

The  map  of  Europe  that  displays  the  Bolshevist  areas  is 
now  a  formidable  spectacle.  Practically  the  whole  of  Russia 
is  included  in  those  areas.  Poland,  we  are  told,  is  nearly 
saturated,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  this  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  Poles,  solemnly  promised  their  independence, 
have  still  no  idea  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  their  frontiers, 
north,  south,  east,  or  west.  Hungary  is  Bolshevist  and  so  is 
Bavaria.  The  news  that  Bavaria  had  collapsed  hardly  aroused 
even  a  ripple  of  interest,  so  deep  is  now  the  apathy  of  con- 
sternation. Bulgaria,  we  are  told,  is  nearly  certain  to  choose 
this  road  out  of  her  troubles,  while  reports  from  Roumania 
lead  us  to  fear  the  worst  there  also.  Reports  from  Germany 
are  necessarily  unreliable  because  we  never  know  just  how 
far  they  have  been  inspired  by  political  chicaneries,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  all  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  believe 
that  they  can  discern  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  that 
the  tide  of  anarchy  is  rising  steadily  higher  and  higher.  Ger- 
many is  using  the  Bolsheviki  in  the  hope  that  she  can  also 
control  them,  a  desperate  expedient  and  reminiscent  of  the 
fate  assured  to  those  that  sow  the  wind.  Italy  is  facing  a 
great  strike,  and  we  all  know  the  tendency  of  European 
strikes  involving  large  masses  of  ignorant  and  suffering 
people.  Switzerland  the  most  democratic  country  in  the 
world,  has  been  compelled  to  pass  laws  against  Bolshevism 
and  to  expel  its  emissaries.  Grave  apprehensions  are  reported 
from  Holland  and  Sweden.  France  and  England  are  watching 
their  frontiers  against  a  Bolshevist  invasion  that  shall  throw 
oil  upon  their  internal  fires,  already  hot  enough.  There  is 
hardly  a  corner  of  Europe  indifferent  to  the  portent  of  Bol- 
shevism.   

But  the  peace  conference  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  situation 
or  of  the  fact  that  the  area  of  its  league  of  peace  is  being 
rapidly  washed  away  by  tidal  forces  that  are  beyond  its  control. 
The  treaty  of  peace,  we  are  told,  is  practically  completed,  al- 
though there  are  still  some  details  awaiting  final  adjustment. 
We  are  painfully  familiar  with  these  assurances  and  we  have  a 
suspicion  that  the  details  may  include  the  crux  of  the  situa- 
tion. Beyond  some  vague  rumors  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  Briey  coal  fields  and  the  term  of  years  to  be  allowed  for 
the  payment  of  Germany's  debt  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark 
as  to  this  example  of  "open  covenants  openly  agreed  upon." 
But  of  one  thing  we  need  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  It  is  now 
as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  If  the  peace  treaty  is  of  the 
kind  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  demand,  if  it  measures  up 
to  even  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  justice,  it  will  be  re- 
jected b>-  Germany.  On  the  other  hand  if  it  is  of  a  land  that 
Germany  will  accept,  then  it  is  almost  sure  to  outrage  the 
feelings  of  those  nations  who  demand  some  reparation,  at 
least  a  moral  reparation,  for  the  blood  and  treasure  that  they 
have  lost.  And  we  may  as  well  face  the  additional  fact  that 
it  is  no  longer  in  our  power  to  enforce  our  will  upon  Ger- 
many and  that  the  forces  of  her  resistance  are  stronger  than 
the  forces  of  our  compulsion. 


There  are  two  features  in  the  peace  treaty  to  which  our 
attention  should  at  once  be  directed.  No  matter  how  great 
our  sympathy  with  France,  how  great  our  indignation  at  the 
wanton  contumely  to  which  she  has  been  subjected  by  her 
quondam  friends,  the  question  of  France  is  none  the  less' 
subsidiary  to  the  greater  questions  of  Poland  and  Austria. 
It  is  here  that  we  must  look  for  indications  of  whether  we 
have  actually  won  or  lost  the  war.  Even  at  the  risk  of 
iteration  we  must  remind  ourselves  that  Germany  went  to  war 
for  two  purposes,  and  two  purposes  only.  The  first  of  those 
purposes  was  to  win  a  road  into  Asia  and  so  to  control  the 
vast  recruiting  grounds  there  to  be  found.  The  second  pur- 
pose was  to  establish  a  Mittel-Ettropa  that  should  carry  her 
empire  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Balkans.  If  the  peace 
treaty  shall  permit  her  to  achieve  these  two  ends,  then  Germany 
has  won  the  war.  Her  ships,  her  colonies,  and  her  territories 
on  the  Rhine  matter  hardly  at  all  in  comparison  with  these. 
With  access  to  Asia  and  with  the  establishment  of  Mittcl- 
Europa  there  are  no  losses  from  which  she  can  not  recover. 
She  would  consider  all  losses  as  cheap  payment  for  so  stu- 
pendous a  gain.  

Here,  then,  are  the  two  essential  points  to  be  considered 
in  our  examination  of  the  peace  treaty,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
so  far  there  are  no  favorable  auguries  of  satisfaction.  It 
appears  to  be  conceded  that  Germany  will  be  allowed  to  in- 
corporate the  Germans  of  Austria,  and  this  will  mean  for 
her  a  large  gain  alike  in  territory  and  in  population.  It  will 
also  mean  Mittcl-Europa.  It  is  true  that  it  will  not  be  so 
substantial  a  Mittel-Ettropa  as  would  have  been  secured  if 
Austria-Hungary  in  its  integrity  had  been  allowed  to  pass  un- 
der the  German  yoke,  as  it  was  certainly  intended  that  it 
should  do.  None  the  less  it  will  serve.  It  will  bring  Ger- 
many nearly  to  the  gates  of  the  Balkans.  Indeed  there  will 
be  nothing  to  intervene  except  Hungary,  and  we  can  hardly 
attribute  any  useful  stability  to  a  Magyar  nationality  in  the 
red  robes  of  Bolshevism.  We  may  therefore  consider  it  as 
fairly  certain  that  Germany  will  be  allowed  to  establisl 
Mittel-Europa.  or  at  least  a  colorable  and  practical  ir 
of  it.     No  matter  what  territory  she  may  lose  in  the   . 
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will  be  recouped  by  her  gain  of  this  substantial  fragment  of 
the  old  Austria.  One  of  the  two  great  aims  of  Germany  may 
thus  be  considered"  as   assured  to   her. 

But  of  her  probable  access  to  Asia  we  have  been  told 
nothing  except  that  the  matter  has  been  under  continuous  de- 
bate. We  need  not  remind  ourselves  that  the  road  selected 
by  Germany  herself  was  the  road  through  Serbia  that  should 
bring  her  within  striking  distance  of  India  and  of  Africa. 
Now  this  particular  road  was  closed  by  tie  Allied  military 
successes  and  by  the  final  collapse  of  Bulgaria,  but  this  by  no 
means  meant  that  Asia  had  become  inaccessible.  There  was 
still  the  road  into  Russia  and  therefore  into  Asia  by  way 
of  West  Prussia,  although  the  saturation  of  Russia  alone 
would  give  Germany  a  recruiting  ground  of  almost  unimagi- 
nable dimensions.  Xow  West  Prussia  is  a  part  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the  autonomy  of  Poland  with  access 
to  the  water  is  one  of  the  Fourteen  Points.  If  West  Prussia 
is  given  to  Germany  then  there  can  be  no  restoration  of 
Poland.  The  promise  to  that  effect  becomes  a  mockery.  If 
West  Prussia  is  given  to  Germany  she  will  have  that  open 
road  into  Asia  for  which  she  went  to  war,  and  she  will  then 
have  won  the  war.  Xor  can  we  consider  that  there  is  any 
room  here  for  compromise.  To  offer  Poland  a  corridor 
through  West  Prussia  to  Danzig  would  be  a  piece  of  mere 
insolence.  Of  what  use  is  a  corridor  with  the  Bolsheviki 
on  one  side  of  it  and  Germany  on  the  other?  The  whole 
of  West  Prussia  must  go  to  Poland  if  our  promises  to  Poland 
are  to  be  redeemed,  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  saturation  of 
Russia  by  Germany,  if  we  are  to  bar  her  from  the  second 
great  goal   that   she   set  in   front   of   herself  when   she   began 

the  war.  

The  diplomacy  of  Germany  has  reached  such  a  point  of 
duplicity  that  we  can  never  be  sure  either  that  she  means 
what  she  says  or  that  she  says  what  she  means.  Probably  she 
never  wholly  does  either  the  one  or  the  other.  But  even  if 
we  make  all  due  allowance  for  such  duplicities  we  must  none 
the  less  assume  some  real  basis  of  intention  for  her  reiterated 
and  passionate  declarations  that  under  no  conditions  will  she 
assent  to  an  abandonment  of  West  Prussia  that  means  also 
the  isolation  of  East  Prussia.  These  declarations  do  not 
come  from  newspapers  or  from  the  irresponsible  elements  of 
her  people.  They  come  from  the  highest  officials  of  the  na- 
tional government  and  of  the  government  of  Prussia.  The 
tone  of  their  utterance  is  always  more  insistent  and  more 
menacing.  If  a  demand  should  be  made  for  the  cession  to 
Poland  of  West  Prussia  the  pressure  of  the  German  Bol- 
sheviki would  become  irresistible.  That,  of  course,  is  a  threat. 
Bolshevists  are  not  patriots.  Their  creed  is  internationalism, 
not  nationalism.  They  care  nothing  for  cessions  or  frontiers. 
And  the  nature  of  the  threat  is  clear  enough.  The  German 
statesmen  mean  that  they  will  open  their  eastern  frontiers  to 
the  Bolsheviki,  that  they  will  use  the  Bolsheviki  armies  to 
overawe  Europe.  The  premier  of  Bavaria  said  that  it  was 
within  his  knowledge  that  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  Bolsheviki  ever  since  the 
armistice,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what 
he  said.  Xow  what  course  will  be  open  to  the  Allies  if 
Germany  should  refuse  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace,  as  she 
will  be  almost  sure  to  do  if  the  treaty  should  give  the  prom 
ised  autonomy  to  Poland?  What  will  Poland  do  if  the  treaty 
should  not  give  her  the  promised  autonomy  ?  These  are  the 
vital  questions  of  the  moment,  and  not  the  agreements  or  dis- 
agreements at  Versailles,  nor  the  extent  of  the  indemnities, 
nor  the  disposition  of  the  Briey  coal  fields.'  They  are  all 
subsidiary,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  individual  in- 
terests of  the  nations  concerned.  These  are  the  points  to 
which  we  must  look  for  a  decision  as  to  whether  Germany 
has  won  or  lost  the  war,  as  to  whether  an  era  of  peace  is 
ahead  of  us  or  whether  we  must  look  forward  to  perils  greater 
than  any  of  those  that  have  yet  assailed  us. 

SlDXEY    CORTK. 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  April  16,  1919. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Hiss  Frances  Marion,  the  most  highly-paid  film  story 
writer  in  the  world,  earns  $50,000  a  year.  She  began 
life  as  a  journalist  and  short-story  writer.  She  acted 
for  the  films  before  she  began  to  write  for  the  cinema. 

King  Alfonso  of  Spain  was  first  bitten  by  the  love  of 
horse-racing  a  year  or  so  before  the  war.  Since  then 
he  has  thrown  himself  into  the  game  with  his  cus- 
tomary enthusiasm.  He  has  given  racing  a  great  boom 
in  Spain,  and  his  horses,  which  are  managed  by  the 
Belgian,  De  Xeuter,  are  run  under  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Toledo.  San  Sebastian  is  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  courses  in  Europe. 

To  a  deputation  of  the  Paris  municipal  council. 
which  waited  on  him  to  congratulate  him  on  his  re- 
covery from  the  bullet  wound  of  the  assassin  Cottin. 
Premier  Clemenceau  said:  "As  soon  as  the  peace  prob- 
lems have  been  solved  and  my  task  is  done  I  shall  take 
a  rest  well  earned  by  half  a  century  of  politics.  In 
my  retirement  I  intend  to  write  a  book.  Xobody,  per 
haps,  will  read  it,  but  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to 
write  it." 

Sir  S.  P.  Sinha.  Under  Secretary  for  India,  on  whom 
a  peerage  is  being  conferred,  is  the  first  Indian  to 
receive  a  post  in  the  British  home  government.  The 
son  of  an  obscure  Bengal  village  landowner,  he  was 
educated  at  a  mission  school.  A  succession  of  scholar- 
ships enabled  him  to  get  into  college,  and  without  in- 
fluence and  backing  he  rose  to  the  foremost  position 
at  the  Calcutta  bar.  He  is  now  recognized  as  the 
cleverest  man  India  has  produced. 

Ex-Emperor  William  was  described  in  a  pamphlet  by 
Count  Hoensbroech  as  "a  superficial,  slangy,  vain,  au- 
tocratic pomp  lover,  money  proud,  without  serious- 
ness, entirely  given  to  externals,  a  despiser  of  hu- 
manity without  capacity  for  friendship;  a  cherisher  of 
grudges,  a  petty  worshipper  of  a  petty  self  without  any 
grandeur  of  character;  a  poseur  and  play-actor,  and 
at  the  same  time — one  of  the  worst  things  in  rulers — 
a  coward  and  without  personal  courage.  Such  is  Wil- 
liam II." 


John  Masefield.  the  English  poet,  contributed  the 
following  impression  of  the  giant  trees  of  California 
to  the  Reveille,  a  new  paper  devoted  to  disabled  sailors 
and  soldiers:  "They  are  not  like  trees;  they  are  like 
spirits.  The  glens  in  which  they  grow  are  not  like 
places;  they  are  like  haunts — haunts  of  centaurs  or  of 
the  gods.  The  trees  rise  up  with  dignity,  power,  and 
majesty,  as  though  they  had  been  there  forever.  They 
are  the  oldest  living  things.  Even  the  young  ones 
were  2000  or  3000  years  old.  and  many  of  these  grew 
from  the_visible  ruins  of  others,  which  may  have  been 
saplings  7000  years  ago.  Sometimes  in  cathedrals  one 
feels  the  awe  and  the  majesty  of  columns.  These  col- 
umns were  more  impressive  than  anything  of  stone: 
these  columns  were  alive.  They  were  more  like  gods 
than  anything  I  have  ever  seen.  They  seemed  to  be 
thinking.  One  felt  that  presently  they  would  march  to 
wipe  out  everything  mean  or  base  "or  pettv  here  on 
earth.  The  stars  shone  about  their  heads  like  chap- 
lets."  v 


_   The  manufactures  of  Mesopotamia  are  few  and  prim- 
itive.    Steam  machinery  was  used  in  the  military  cloth 
factory  at  Bagdad,  but  the  other  industries  may  prop- 
erly be  classed  as  handicrafts.     Milling,  tanning,  boat- 
bi'.lding.  and  brick -making  are  carried  on   for  native 
consumption,   and   there   are  a   few   manufacturers   of 
li  xuries.  such  as  silk-weaving,  metal-working,  and  the 
.Milling  of  the  spirit  called  arrack.    The  silk  factories 
Bagdad  are  famous  for  the  beauty  of  the!"  color 
workmanship,  and  the  cultivation 'of  the  silkworm 
t  one  time  a  flourishing  industry. 


Ole  Hanson,  the  Seattle  mayor,  was  born  in  Union 
Grove.  Racine  County.  Wisconsin,  in  1874,  of  Nor- 
wegian parents,  and  was  graduated  from  the  local 
common  school  at  thirteen.  At  seventeen  he  entered  a 
law  office  in  Racine,  and  two  years  later  was  fitted  for 
the  bar  and  passed  his  examinations.  Being  too  young 
for  admission,  however,  he  took  to  selling  drug  sun- 
dries as  a  stopgap.  This  led  to  an  interest  in  business 
that  diverted  him  from  a  career  in  the  law.  which  he 
never  practiced. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  who  accompanies  the 
duke  to  Canada,  is  extremely  fond  of  country  life  and 
sport.  She  is  an  accomplished  yachtswoman,  frequently 
sailing  her  own  boat  on  the  Clyde,  and  will  not  be  at 
all  unsuited  to  life  in  the  West.  Her  photographs  give 
the  impression  of  fair  beauty,  hut  in  reality  she  is  a 
brunette,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes.  The  statement  that 
the  present  duke  has  acquired  large  land  interests  in 
Canada  is  hardly  correct.  It  was  his  father  who  pur- 
chased a  vast  tract  of  country,  at  that  time  almost  en- 
tirely uncultivated,  but  of  which  his  son  will  now  reap 
the  benefit. 

One  of  the  first  in  England  to  see  the  possibilities  of 
gardening  as  a  career  for  women.  Lady  Wolseley,  who 
has  given  her  land  and  house  in  Sussex  to  the  College 
of  Women  Gardeners,  which  she  founded  eighteen  years 
ago.  has  always  worked  strenuously  on  the  land.  The 
fact  that  she  succeeded  to  her  famous  father's  title  by 
special  remainder  did  not  prevent  her  from  becoming 
"a  working  woman."  She  concentrated  on  horticulture, 
got  up.  with  the  lark  in  the  gardens,  in  the  approved 
costume  of  the  serious  lady  gardener.  She  has  a  re- 
markable knowledge  of  horses,  and  is  something  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon.  From  miles  around  the  farmers 
come  to  seek  her  advice  if  their  animals  are  ill,  and 
place  implicit  faith  in  her  judgment. 

"The  greatest  statesman  at  the  Paris  conference." 
This  most  unusual  epithet  was  bestowed  recently  by 
President  Wilson  on  Eleutherios  Yenizelos.  premier  of 
Greece.  In  one  respect,  at  least.  Yenizelos  belongs  to 
that  interesting  group  of  statesmen  which  is  adorned 
by  names  like  the  Gracchi,  Julius  Csesar,  Washington. 
Jefferson.  Fox.  and  Mirabeau.  Whatever  differences 
of  character  and  circumstances  separate  from  one  an- 
other these  historic  personages,  they  yet  have  one  trait 
in  common:  They  are  all  aristocrats  who  aligned 
themselves  and  became  leaders  of  "the  people."  as 
against  "the  rulers."  They  were  all  democrats,  in  the 
particular  sense  this  rather  elastic  term  carried  in  their 
respective  ages. 

Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc.  who  recently  was  separated 
from  Maeterlinck,  the  Belgian  poet  and  dramatist,  is 
the  daughter  of  a  shipowner  of  Rouen.  Discontented 
at  home,  she  went  to  Paris,  hoping  to  win  fame  and 
fortune.  She  studied  there  with  Bax.  Carvalho  met 
her  and  engaged  her  to  create  the  part  of  Francoise  in 
Bruneau's  "L'Attaque  du  Moulin"  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  in  November.  1S93.  Her  intensity  horrified 
the  conservative  manager.  Two  years  later,  at  the 
Monnaie.  Brussels,  she  was  a  sensation  in  "La  Xavar- 


raise."  "Thais,"  "Carmen."  In  Paris  she  gave  ex- 
traordinary song  recitals,  which  she  called  auditions 
lyriques  mimes.  In  these  recitals  she  varied  her  atti- 
tude to  suit  each  song,  walking  to  and  fro  or  sitting  in 
a  high  and  antique  chair.  Her  methods  were  an  ap- 
palling example  to  young  singers.  One  of  her  songs 
was  a  translation  of  Schubert's  "Sei  Mir  Gegriisst," 
which  had  been  transformed  into  a  thing  of  unregu- 
lated eroticism.  Le  Guide  Mttsieal  said  of  the  singer's 
performance :  "Miss  Leblanc.  not  to  be  left  behind, 
throws  her  arms  about  in  sculptural  attitudes  and  turns 
the  whole  thing  into  a  crv  of  exasperated,  fainting 
flesh." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Lucy  Gray. 

Oft    I    had    heard    of    Lucy    Gray : 

And  when   I   cross'd  the   wild. 
I    chanced   to    see    at   break    of    day 

The    solitary    child. 

No   mate,   no   comrade  Lucy   knew; 

She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor. 
The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 

Beside  a  human  door ! 

You  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play. 

The  hare  upon  the  green ; 
But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 

Will  never  more  be  seen. 

"Tonight  will  be  a  stormy  night — 

You  to  the  town  must  go  ; 
And  take  a  lantern.   Child,  to  light 

Your  mother  through  the  snow." 

"That.  Father!  will  I  gladly  do: 

'Tis   scarcely   afternoon — 
The   minster-clock   has   just    struck   two. 

And  yonder  is  the  moon !" 

At  this  the  father  raised  his  hook. 

And  snapp'd  a  faggot-band ; 
He    plied   his   work  : — and    Lucy   took 

The  lantern  in  her  hand. 

Xot  blither  is  the  mountain  roe: 

With  many  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow. 

That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

The  storm  came  on  before  its  time  : 

She  wanderd  up  and  down  : 
And   many   a  hill   did   Lucy   climb: 

But  never  reach 'd  the  town. 

The  wretched  parents  all  that  night 

Went  shouting   far  and  wide: 
But   there   was  neithed  sound   nor   sight 

To   serve   them    for   a   guide. 

At  daybreak  on   a  hill  they  stood 

That   overlook'd   the    m 
And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood 

A  furlong  from  their  door. 

They  wept — and.  turning  homeward,  cried 
"In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet !" 

— When   in   the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  of   Lucy's   feet. 

Then  downwards  from  the  sleep  hill's  edge 
They  track'd  the  footmarks  small ; 

And  through  the  broken  hawthorne  hedge. 
And  by  the  lone  stone-wall : 

And  then  an  open  field  they  cross'd : 

The  marks  were  still  the  same ; 
They  track'd  them  on,  nor  ever  lost ; 

And  to  the  bridge  they  came: 

They  follow'd  from  the  snowy  bank 

Those  footmarks,  one  by  one. 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plank : 

And  further  there  were  none  ! 

— Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this  day 

She   is   a   living   child ; 
That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  Gray 

Upon    the   lonesome    wild. 

O'er  rough  and  smooth  she  trips  along, 

And  never  looks  behind ; 
And  sings  a  solitary  song 

That  whistles  in  the  wind. 

— William  Wordsworth. 


Tomorrow. 


In  the  downhillof  life,  when  I  find  I'm  declining. 

May  my  fate  no  less  fortunate  be 
Than   a   snug  elbow-chair   will   afford   for   reclining. 

And  a  cot  that  o'erlooks  the  wide  sea ; 
With   -n   ambling  pad-pony  to  pace  o'er  the  lawn, 

While    I    carol    away   idle   sorrow, 
And  blithe   as  the  lark  that  each  day  hails  the  dawn 

Look  forward  with  hope  for  Tomorrow. 

With  a  porch  at  my  door,  both  for  shelter  and  shade  too, 

As  the  sunshine  or  rain  may  prevail ; 
And  a  small  spot  of  ground  for  the  use  of  the  spade  too, 

With  a  barn   for  the  use  of  the  flail : 
A  cow  for  my  dairy,  a  dog  for  my  game. 

And  a  purse  when   a  friend  wants  to  borrow  ; 
I'll  envy  no  Xabob  his  riches  or  fame, 

Or  what  honors  may  wait  him  Tomorrow. 

From  the  bleak  northern  blast  may  my  cot  be  completely 

Secured  by  a  neighboring  hill ; 
And  at  night  may  repose  steal  upon  me  more  sweetly 

By  the  sound  of  a  murmuring  rill : 
And  while  peace  and  plenty  I  find  at  my  board. 

With  a  heart  free  from  sickness  and  sorrow, 
With   my  friends  may   I   share  what  Today  may  afford,    A 

And  let  them  spread  the  table  Tomorrow. 
And  when  I  at  last  must  throw  off  this  frail  cov'ring 

Which  I've  worn  for  threescore  years  and  ten, 
On  the  brink  of  the  grave  I'll  not  seek  to  keep  hov'ring., 

X'or  my  thread  wish  to  spin  o'er  again : 
But  my  face  in  the  glass  I'll  serenely  survey. 

And  with  smiles  count  each  wrinkle  and  furrow : 
As  this  old  worn-out  stuff,  which  is  threadbare  Today     J 

May  become  Everlastine  Tomorrow.       — John  Collins. 


April  19,  1919. 
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THE  GRAND  FLEET. 


Admiral  Jellicoe  Tells  the  Story  of  the  British  Navy  and  of 
the  Battle  of  Jutland. 


Combined  energy  of  press  and  man  are  certainly 
rushing  to  provide  the  history  of  the  late  war  while 
the  facts  are  yet  "warm.'" 

The  most  recent  evidence  of  this  is  the  almost  official 
story  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet,  emanating  from  the 
pen  of  Admiral  Jellicoe. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  was  serving  as  Second  Sea  Lord 
at  the  admiralty  when  the  war  broke  out  and  was  im- 
mediately assigned  to  the  newly  created  post  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Grand  Fleet  when  England 
took  up  the  German  challenge.  To  his  regret  and  em- 
barrassemnt,  he  displaced  an  admiral  seven  years  his 
senior.  Sir  George  Callaghan,  but,  as  modestly  made 
evident  by  Jellicoe,  the  British  naval  officials,  like 
Kitchener  in  the  army,  knew  that  the  war  was  to  be  a 
test  of  endurance  quite  as  well  as  of  experience  and 
skill,  and  they  felt  impelled  to  select  for  this  critical 
post  a  man  of  comparative  youth  and  resilience. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  Admiral  Jellicoe's  feeling 
anent  his  replacing  of  Sir  Callaghan,  because  it  re- 
flects the  deep  earnestness  and  caution  which  marked 
his  entire  handling  of  the  fleet  after  taking  command. 
He  says : 

The  idea  that  the  change  might  be  made  occupied  my 
thoughts  during  the  journey  to  the  north.  As  I  thought  over 
the  possibility  of  a  transfer  of  command  at  such  a  moment, 
the  stronger  appeared  the  objections.  During  the  ensuing 
forty-eight  hours  I  sent  several  telegrams  to  both  the  First 
Lord  and  the  First  Sea  Lord  on  the  subject.  I  dwelt  strongly 
upon  the  danger  of  substituting,  at  such  a  juncture  and  at 
such  short  notice,  an  admiral  who  was  not  in  touch  with  the 
fleet,  for. a  commander-in-chief  with  long  experience  of  the 
command.  I  mentioned,  alsor  the  strong  feeling  of  admira- 
tion and  loyalty  to  the  commander-in-chief  that  existed,  and 
suggested  as  an  alternative  that  I  should  act  as  his  assistant 
on  board  the  fleet  flagship.  I  had  in  mind  that  I  might  act 
somewhat  in  the  capacity  of  his  chief  of  staff. 

Fortunately,  Admiral  Callaghan  in  accepting  his  re- 
tirement "behaved  as  a  most  gallant  officer  and  gentle- 
man and  his  one  desire  was  to  make  the  position  easy 


imposed  upon  the  British  officers  and  men  of  assuming 
all  the  labors  and  endurances  of  warfare  at  sea  with- 
out any  of  the  glory  and  eclat  of  actual  combat  the 
admiral    writes : 

It  was  curious  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  lessons  of  history, 
there  was  general  expectation  that  a  great  fleet  action  would 
at  once  be  fought.  No  doubt  this  arose,  partly,  from  the 
boastings  of  German  naval  officers  in  pre-war  days,  and 
partly  from  a  knowledge  of  the  great  sacrifices  the  enemy 
would  incur  unless  he  could  dispute  effectively  our  command 
of  the  sea.  Most  people  found  it  difficult  to  imagine  that 
the  High  Sea  Fleet  (built  at  vast  expense  and  rightly  con- 
sidered by  the  enemy  to'  be  an  efficient  weapon  of  war)  would 
adopt  from  the  outset  a  purely  passive  role,  with  the  in- 
evitable result  that  German  trade  would  be  swept  from  the 
seas.  But  there  were  two  factors  tending  to  make  the  high 
command  adopt  this  course.  First,  there  was  the  fear  that 
action  with  the  Grand  Fleet  would  so  weaken  the  High  Sea 
Fleet  as  to  cause  the  command  of  the  Baltic  to  pass  into 
Allied  hands,  with  a  consequent  landing  of  Russian  troops  on 
German  soil  as  the  result.  This  fear  had  been  present  in  the 
German  mind  ever  since  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
when  Russia  threatened  Berlin  during  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
The  second  point,  no  doubt,  was  that  the  German  high  com- 
mand realized  that  if  Germany  adopted  a  defensive  role  with 
her  fleet,  it  created,  by  far,  the  most  difficult  situation  for  us. 
Repugnant  as  this  might  be  to  high-spirited  German  naval 
officers,  it  was  unquestionably  the  worst  policy  for  us,  for, 
whilst  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet  remained  "in  being"  as  a 
fighting  force,  we  could  not  afford  to  undertake  operations 
tending  to  weaken  our  Grand  Fleet,  particularly  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  war  .when  our  margin  of  superiority  at  Ger- 
many's '"selected  moment"  was  not  great. 

There  were  no  illusions  or  underestimates  in  the 
minds  of  Jellicoe  and  his  fellow  naval  men  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  enemy  whom  they  expected  to  engage. 
Witness  the  following: 

I  had  first  been  brought  into  close  touch  with  the  modern 
German  navy  during  service  in  China  from  1899  to  1902, 
which  included  the  Boxer  campaign,  when  I  saw  a  great  deal  of 
its  officers  and  men.  I  had  then  formed  a  high  estimate  of  its 
efficiency,  and  subsequent  touch  on  many  occasions  with  the 
German  fleet  had  convinced  me  that  in  materiel  the  Germans 
were  ahead  of  us,  and  that  the  personnel,  though  lacking  the 
initiative  and  resource  ■  and  seamanlike  character  of  the 
British,  was  highly  disciplined,  and  well  educated  and 
trained.     ... 

Finally  I  knew,  perhaps  better  than  most  of  our  officers, 
how  efficient  was  the  gunnery  and  torpedo  work  of  the  High 
Sea  Fleet,  and  how  rapid  had  been  its  advance  in  the  year 
or  two  before  the  war.  A  great  increase  had  been  made  in  the 
allowance  of  ammunition  for  practice.  Before  the  war  this 
was  much  higher  than   our  own,   and  there  was   no   doubt   in 


for  me,  in  entire  disregard  of  his  own  feelings."     The 

other  officers,  also,  acted  in  the  same  spirit,  and  Jellicoe    mv  mind  that  the  German  allowance  would  be  well  expended. 

was  able  to  proceed  to  his  huge  task  with  the  entire  !  Indeed,  we  had  obtained  information  which  placed  this  beyond 

Staf  /f,  hiS  PredeCeSSf°r  \S   aidfS".    In'hiS   W*y  HyrUWith  such  appreciate  of  the  fighting  condition  of 
and  fellowship  came  to   characterize  the  work  ot  the'  g    £    Brftish  ht  tQ   ,eaye   noth{        tQ 

Grand   Fleet   trom  the   inception  to  the   conclusion   of  ^    ^   ^    ^^    whi,e    Qmitting    mudl    con_ 

1L?\ar'    ..  .  .  .  ,..,.,.  ,,  I  fidential  matter  which  can  not  vet  be  disclosed,  makes 

This  cooperative  spirit  was  h.gnly  indispensable,  as        ^  ^  he  .g  ^  boasti     "  when  he  s     s. 

the  issue  soon  proved.  For,  as  the  admiral  very  :  0wing  t0  the  collapse  of  the  moral  of  the  personnel  of  the 
clearly  shows  in  his  narrative,  practically  every  day,  German  navy,  culminating  in  the  surrender  for  internment 
indeed  nearly  every  hour,  gave  rise  to  unprecedented  of  the  majority  of  their  capital  ships,  the  Grand  Fleet  was 
difficulties  and  problems  which  could  not  have  been  S^en  no  opportunity  of  testing  in  action  t 
solved  had  it  not  been  for  a  perfect  and  unchanging 
unity  of  spirit  and  action. 

For   example,   hero   is   one   of   the   problems   which 
confronted  the  fleet  at  the  outset: 

The   watching  policy   in  the   great   wars   of   the   Napoleonic 


result  of  our  experience  during  the  first  two  years  of 
war,  and  perfected  by  two  years'  further  training.  Had  the 
German  fleet  come  out  to  battle  a  terrible  punishment 
awaited  it ! 

As    the    narrative    approaches    the    one    great    naval 

battle  of  the  war,  the  battle  of  Jutland,  the  revelation 

era  was  carried  out  by  keeping  our  squadrons,  through  fair    0f  ^e  British  power  of  organization  and  administra- 

or  foul  weather,  in  the  vicinity  of  those  ports  of  the  enemy    t;on  becomes  more  ^d  more  vivid  and  inspiring.     The 

in   which    his   fleet    lav.      Occasionally   our   ships   were   driven        .  ,  u™~.--„~  ~l <.:„«-    t-U~  t^l^^1,^^Q  „f 

off  bv  stress  of  weather,  but  they  regained  their  stations  as    mine  trawling,  the  submarine  chasing,  the  blockade  of 
soon  as  conditions  permitted.    During  this  war,  however,  the    the  North   Sea,   the  tense  activity  on  the   ship   of  the 


advent  of  the  submarine  and  destroyer,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
the  use  of  the  mine  rendered  such  dispositions  impossible. 

Another  of  the  early  problems,  of  course,  was  the 
peril  of  the  submarines  in  so  far  as  the  latter  related  to 
the  warships,  irrespective  of  their  relation  to  the  mer- 
chant marine.     Of  this  Admiral  Jellicoe  says: 

The  ideas  held  in  pre-war  days  as  to  the  capabilities  of  sub- 
marines were  found,  after  a  short  experience  of  war,  to  need 
modification.  In  the  first  place,  it  became  quickly  apparent 
that  the  German  submarines  possessed  a  radius  of  action 
and  sea-keeping  qualities  considerably  greater  than  those  of 
our  own  submarines. 

Still  another  problem  concerned  the  screening  of  the 
larger  ships  by  the  destroyers.     Says  the  admiral : 

A  change  in  previous  naval  practice  was  considered  neces- 
sary at  an  early  period,  because  vessels  moving  at  anything 
but  high  speed,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  ships 
in  company,  ran  very  considerable  risks  in  waters  where  we 
might  expect  enemy  submarines  to  be  operating,  unless 
screened  by  a  strong  force  of  destroyers.  This  conclusion 
affected  the  movements  and  operations  of  the  Battle  fleet, 
since  the  number  of  destroyers  we  possessed  was  quite  inade- 
quate to  form  a  screen  for  a  battle  fleet  and  a  battle  cruiser 
squadron  which  constantly  kept  the  sea.  The  number  required, 
for  such  a  screen  to  be  effective,  was  at  least  forty  for  the 
battle  fleet  alone  as  then  constituted,  and  that  number,  forty, 
was  all  that  we  had  stationed  at  the  northern  base. 

Passing  vividly  over  the  various  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities one  after  another,  the  admiral  arrives  at  the 
vital  points  of  the  possible  German  invasion  of  Eng- 
land and  the  great  question  of  how  to  engage  or  weaken 
by  attrition  an  enemy  which  apparently  had  decided 
to  avoid  open  conflict  and  keep  its  capital  ships  in 
harbor.     Of  the  former  proposition  he  observes : 

A  beach  landing  on  our  east  coast  can  only  be  carried  out 
in  fine  weather,  and  the  chances  of  encountering  favorable 
conditions  on  arrival  off  the  coast  are  not  great,  and  I  always 
doubted  the  attempt  being  made.  In  our  rivers  the  oppor- 
tunities are  greater,  and  are  not  so  dependent  on  fine  weather, 
and  I  suggested  to  the  admiralty  that  a  simple  preventive 
in  this  case  was  to  place  merchant  ships  in  position  ready  to 
be  sunk  across  the  channels  (which  are  narrow  and  shallow), 
the  ships  being  fitted  with  explosive  charges  below  ready  to 
blow  out  the  bottoms  in  case  of  necessity.  I  mentioned  the 
names  of  certain  retired  naval  officers  who,  I  felt  certain, 
would  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  in  a  few  days.  I 
believe  that  my  proposals  were  carried  out. 

Regarding  the  German  policy  of  not  risking  open 
engagement  and  therefore  regarding  the  difficult  role 


commander-in-chief,  where  "the  presence  of  the  chief 
was  so  frequently  required,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
owing  to  the  swiftness  with  which  a  modern  fleet 
moves,  that  I  never  left  my  sea  cabin,  which  was  under 
the  bridge,  to  go  to  the  after  part  of  the  ship  when 
the  fleet  was  at  sea" — these  are  all  pictured  in  an 
ascending  scale  of  interest  until  the  fateful  event  of 
May  31,  1916. 

The  battle  of  Jutland  was  not  accurately  reported 
at  first,  even  in  the  official  accounts,  says  the  ad- 
miral : 

One  explanation  was  that  our  ships  were  very  inadequately 
protected  by  armor  as  compared  with  the  German  vessels  of 
the  battle  cruiser  type.  It  was  considered  undesirable  to 
draw  attention  to  this  publicly  while  the  war  was  in  progress. 
With  much  candor  the  admiral  points  out  the  essen- 
tial structural  weaknesses  of  the  British  ships  in  many 
important  respects,  and  notes  the  general  precautions 
which  these  defects  required  during  the  action.  The 
battle  itself  he  describes  with  much  precision  and  con- 
siderable detail,  but  without  any  attempt  at  rhetoric, 
rounding  out  a  narrative  which  to  naval  officers  and 
students  of  naval  tactics  and  strategy  is  doubtless  as 
clear  as  it  is  authoritative.  To  the  lay  reader  the  de- 
scription is  interesting  chiefly  from  occasional  touches 
such  as  the  following: 

The  information  furnished  to  me  at  this  time  gave  the  de- 
signed speed  of  the  fastest  German  battleships  as  20-5  knots 
only.  Even  after  making  full  allowance  for  the  fact  that  our 
ships  were  probably  carrying  more  fuel  and  stores  propor- 
tionately than  the  Germans,  and  giving  the  Germans  credit 
for  some  excess  over  the  designed  speed,  no  doubt  existed 
in  my  mind  that  both  our  battleships  and  our  battle  cruisers 
with  Sir  David  Beatty  could  keep  well  out  of  range  of  the 
enemy's  Battle  Fleet,  if  necessary,  until  I  was  able  to  rein- 
force them.  I  learned  later,  as  an  unpleasant  surprise,  that 
the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron,  when  going  at  its  utmost  speed, 
-found  considerable  difficulty  in  increasing  its  distance  from 
the  enemy's  Third  Battle  Squadron,  consisting  of  ships  of  the 
Konig  class,  and  on  return  to  Scapa  I  received  a  report  from 
the  admiralty  which  credited  this  enemy  squadron  with  a 
speed  of  23  knots  for  a  short  period,  this  being  the  first  inti- 
mation I  had  received  of  such  a  speed  being  attainable  by 
them. 

Again,  the  lay  reader  finds  here  and  there  such 
pulsing  brevities  as  the  following: 

Those  gallant  officers  and  men  in  the  Shark  who  still   sur- 


vived continued  to  fight  the  only  gun  left  in  action,  the 
greatest  heroism  being  exhibited.  The  captain  was  now 
wounded  again,  his  right  leg  being  taken  off  by  a  shell;  but 
he  still  continued  to  direct  the  fire  until  the  condition  of  the 
Shark  and  the  approach  of  the  German  destroyers  made  it 
probable  that  the  ship  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  when  he  gave  orders  for  her  to  be  sunk,  counter- 
manding this  order  shortly  afterwards  on  realizing  that  her 
remaining  gun  could  still  be  fought.  Shortly  afterwards  she 
was  hit  by  two  torpedoes,  and  sank  with  her  colors  flying. 
Only  six  survivors  were  picked  up  the  next  morning  by  a 
Danish   steamer. 

Carefully  detailed  maps  show  the  positions  of  the 
contending  vessels  at  various  hours  of  the  battle,  and 
by  the  aid  of  these  it  becomes  possible  for  any  inter- 
ested reader  to  follow  the  conflict  closely  and  intelli- 
gently. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  states  the  British  losses  and  casual- 
ties in  the  battle  with  apparent  openness,  and  then 
alludes  as  follows  to  the  disputed  claims  of  victory: 

As  is  very  frequently  the  case  when  naval  actions  do  not 
result  in  overwhelming  material  losses  by  one  side  or  the 
other,  or  the  capture  or  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the 
opposing  fleet,  both  sides  at  the  time  claimed  a  victory  at 
Jutland,  the  Germans  because  they  hoped  to  support  con- 
fidence at  home  and  encourage  a  young  fleet,  besides  in- 
fluencing neutral,  and  probably  in  particular  American, 
opinion. 

The  Germans  apparently  based  their  claim  on  two  grounds, 
the  first  being  that  of  having  inflicted  heavier  losses  than 
they  received.  In  order  to  make  good  this  contention  the 
Germans  claimed  to  have  sunk  one  battleship,  one  armored 
cruiser,  three  light  cruisers,  and  five  destroyers  more  than 
actually  were  sunk  on  the  British  side;  and  they  concealed, 
until  further  concealment  was  impossible,  the  sinking  of  the 
battle  cruiser  Lutzow  and  the  light  cruiser  Rostock,  besides 
omitting  to  mention  that  the  Seydlite  had  to  be  beached  to 
prevent  her  sinking,  thereby  slurring  over  the  point  that  the 
Seydlits  would  undoubtedly  have  gone  to  the  bottom  as  our 
own  Warrior  did,  had  the  action  been  fought  as  far  from 
German  bases  as  it  was  from  British  bases.  They  also  said 
nothing  of  at  least  four  German  battleships  being  torpedoed, 
and  of  several  battleships  and  all  their  battle  cruisers  being 
so  severely  damaged  by  gunfire  as  to  be  incapable  of  further 
fighting  for  several  months.  The  case  was  very  different  with 
the  British  ships,  as  has  been  already  stated.  If  these  points 
are  borne  in  mind,  the  original  German  claim  to  victory  falls 
to  the  ground,   even  on  the  material  side. 

The  closing  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe's  activities  as  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, to  which  post  he  was  summoned  after  the 
battle  of  Jutland. 

The  Grand  Fleet.     By  Admiral  Viscount  Jellicoe. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $6  net. 
■ —  ^*^ 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  rentals  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world  is  that  by  which  the  members 
of  the  famous  Schuylkill  Fishing  Company  pay  the  rent 
of  their  "castle"  in  the  form  of  three  sun  perch  de- 
livered on  a  pewter  platter.  This  ancient  organization. 
which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  existence, 
has  its  home  on  the  Delaware  River,  near  Cornwall  Sta- 
tion, on  the  New  York  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  William  Warner,  because  of  his  gift  of  the 
use  of  the  club's  land  at  a  nominal  rental  and  the  right 
to  build  upon  it,  was  dubbed  by  his  fellow-members  of 
the  colony  ''Baron"  Warner,  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  a  high-sounding  title  for  a  modest  Quaker.  Thos< 
who  were  privileged  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  paying 
the  rental  on  May  1st  never  forgot  the  picturesque 
sight.  Wearing  broad-brimmed  hats  with  white  braid? 
headed  by  the  governor,  they  marched  to  the  "baronial" 
mansion  and  there  formally  delivered  the  rent — three 
sun  perch  laid  crosswise  on  a  pewter  platter.  Now, 
however,  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Schuylkill, 
own  their  own  lands,  which  fact  has,  of  course,  done 
away  with  the  ceremony  of  the  sun  perch.  Not  the  least 
interesting  feature  of  the  rent  paying  was  the  fact  that 
the  men  who  carried  the  plebian  sun  fish  were  usually 
millionaires. 


In  a  memorandum  on  the  world's  merchant  shipping 
Sir  James  Wilson  declares  it  to  be  practically  certain 
that  the  world's  total  merchant  steamer  tonnage  (in- 
cluding that  in  enemy  countries),  though  considerably 
less  than  it  was  in  July,  1914,  is  at  present  larger  than 
it  was  on  the  average  of  the  five  years  before  the  war, 
that  it  will  go  on  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  it  will  a 
year  hence  be  much  larger  than  it  ever  was  in  the 
world's  history.  Now  that  peace  is  assured  all  the 
ships  in  enemy  hands,  he  says,  will  soon  become  avail- 
able for  use,  much  of  the  shipping  hitherto  employed  in 
operations  of  war  is  already  being  returned  to  ordinary 
commerce,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  quantity 
of  tonnage  actually  employed  in  trade,  apart  from  that 
still  required  for  the  repatriation  of  men  and  muni- 
tions, will  be  as  large  as  it  was  on  the  average  of  the 
five  years  before  the  war. 

^m^  ■ — 

Practically  6,000,000  motor  vehicles  were  in  use  in 
the  United  States  by  the  first  of  the  year,  as  revealed 
by  the  automobile  registration  in  the  various  states. 
The  actual  total,  according  to  the  latest  figures,  was 
5,945,442  vehicles.  On  January  1.  1918,  statistics 
showed  that  this  country  had  a  trifle  less  than  5.000,000 
— 1,941,275  to  be  exact,  so  that  the  increase  during  the 
last  year,  despite  the  war  conditions,  higher  prices,  and 
the  storage  of  many  cars,  was  1,004,176  vehicles.  This, 
in  itself,  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  national  eco- 
nomic strength  under  the  many  financial  and  personal 
war  burdens. 


Tungsten,  which  only  in  recent  years  has 
general  use,  was  discussed  exhaustively 
treatise  written  in  1781. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation reports  for  the  week  ended  Saturday, 
April  12th,  local  clearings  of  $117,376,550.73, 
as  compared  with  $95,817,195.59  in  the  cor- 
responding week  last  year.  Total  clearings 
Saturday    were    $21,091,001.53. 


The  week-end  comparative  report  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  shows 
total  reserves  of  $152,307,000,  as  compared 
with  $145, 1 75,000  in  the  preceding  week, 
and  total  resources  of  $321,259,000,  as  against 
$315,059,000.  Total  gross  deposits  stood  at 
$116,09S,000,  as  compared  with  $108,640,000. 
Earning  assets  declined  to  $139,2S8,000  from 
$141,507,000.  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  cir- 
culation last  week  were  $189,650,000,  as 
against    $191,014,000    in    the    preceding   week. 


Announcement  is  made  of  the  purchase  of 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  First  National 
Bank  and  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank 
of  Hayward  by  the  Bank  of  Italy.  The  pur- 
chase was  made  in  the  name  of  the  Stock- 
holders' Auxiliary  Corporation,  a  holding  con- 
cern operated  by  the  Italian  Bank.  L.  M. 
McDonald,  manager  of  the  Auxiliary  Corpora- 
tion, conducted  the  negotiations.  The  per- 
sonnel of  officers  in  the  Hayward  bank  will 
be  retained.  

There  is  a  very  "much  better  feeling  cur- 
rent in  copper-trade  circles  than  at  any  time 
since  the  armistice  was  declared.  This  is  a 
direct  reflection  of  the  fact  that  copper  metal 
around  15  cents  is  much  more  attractive  to 
the  consumer  than  at  26  cents  or  any  in- 
tervening point.  Along  with  this  relatively 
low  market  price  for  the  metal  there  is  a 
definite    curtailment    policy    in    the    matter    of 
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production  so  far  as  most  mines  are  con- 
cerned, so  that  with  the  low  price  of  the 
metal,  causing  increasing  demand  for  it,  and 
with  a  current  diminution  in  the  production, 
it  is  naturally  to  be  inferred  that  the  large 
supply  of  surplus  metal  will  soon  be  finding 
a  market  and  that  the  trade  will  be  on  its 
feet  again. 

In  the  steel  trade  there  may  be  a  less  con- 
fident feeling,  due  to  the  fact  that  reduction 
in  prices  may  not  have  been  such  as  to  have 
encouraged  any  large  amount  of  new  buying. 
However,  the  government  seems  to  be  making 
considerable  headway  in  fostering  our  export 
trade,  and  certainly  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  foreign  business  for  the  steel  com- 
panies if  they  go  after  it.  Shipping  steel  to 
Europe  in  peace  times  has  hardly  been  the 
forte  of  our  steel  masters,  but  we  may  be 
doing  this  for  long  months  to  come,  in  view 
of  the  destruction  war  has  wrought  on  the 
other  side  in  so  many  ways.  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  there  is  a  definite  field  for 
American  steel  and  American  manufacture^ 
of  all  sorts  that  there  never  was  before. 
The  year's  export  statistics  will  be  watched 
with    a   great   deal    of    interest. 


Following  the  increase  in  its  capital  stock 
from  $4,200,000  to  $6,000,000,  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company  has  started  an  active  building 
and  expanding  campaign  in  California.  The 
increase  was  voted  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing flour  mills  throughout  the  state  and  to 
increase  its  business  of  manufacturing  flour 
and   cereal   products. 

The  amended  articles  of  incorporation  were 
filed  at  the  courthouse  in  Fresno  and  $400,- 
000    of    the    increase    is    to    be    used    to    con- 
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struct  a  mill,  elevator,  and  warehouse  in 
that   city. 

The  decision  to  increase  the  capital  stock 
and  expand  the  operations  of  the  company 
was  reached  at  its  recent  meeting  in  San 
Francisco,  when  the  board  of  directors  voted 
to  increase  the  $4,200,000  capitalization,  di- 
vided into  42,000  shares  of  par  value  of  $100 
each,  to  $6,000,000,  divided  into  60,000 
shares    of    stock.      

The  stock  market  seems  very  impatient  in 
the  matter  of  discouting  world-wide  peace 
and  the  hope  of  its  indefinite  continu- 
ance. At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  most 
natural  that  the  human  mind  should  be  opti- 
mistic, and  it  would  seem  that  in  nine  years 
out  of  ten  the  "spring  rise"  on  the  stock 
market  is  of  most  generous  proportions.  Even 
in  years  that  have  seen  a  general  downward 
tendency  in  prices  the  spring  rise  has  often 
been  such  as  to  sweep  bear  trades  off  their 
feet  and  influence  the  majority  in  the  belief 
that  the  decline  had  culminated. 

Money  is  easy  and  this  works  into  the 
hands  of  the  pool  interests  who  have  been 
very  successful  in  their  recent  market  ex- 
ploitations and  naturally  are  feeding  on  their 
successes.  A  good  many  bull  pools  that  had 
practically  closed  out  their  commitments  on 
some  stocks  have  gone  back  into  the  same 
stocks    or   others. 

The  principal  overhanging  bearish  fea- 
ture seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  a  certain 
element  of  labor  in  this  country.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  among  the  more  ignorant  of 
the  working  classes  the  Boshevik  propaganda 
is  making  some  headway,  and  there  is  a  swirl 
of  socialistic  sentiment  among  the  working 
people  generally,  who  are  by  no  means  care- 
ful to  distinguish  between  higher-minded  so- 
cialism and  the  socialism  that  borders  on 
anarchy. 

The  continuing  delay  in  the. parley  at  Ver- 
sailles is  naturally  fostering  this  feeling  of 
uneasiness  in  this  country,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  definite  and  early  conclusion  will 
be  reached  regarding  the  actual  peace  pact 
and  that  it  will  not  be  involved  with  an  at- 
tempt to  legislate  the  world  millennium  into 
being,  for  this  would  at  once  endanger  the 
early    settlement   of    peace    itself. 

The  recent  statement  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  is  a  remarkable  document 
in  many  ways  and  any  sort  of  careful  perusal 
lay  holders  of  steel  securities  will  cause  a 
good  deal  of  gratification.  So  it  is  regarding 
such  statements  as  those  made  by  Midvale 
Steel,  United  States  Rubber,  and  so  many 
others. 

Wall  Street  has  been  treated  with  a  good 
many  trust  dissolutions  in  the  past,  and  at 
times  th'_-  market  has  been  seriously  appre- 
hensive of  such  developments.  However, 
since  it  has  seen  that  the  parts  were  so  much 
greater  than  the  whole  in  the  cases  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American  To- 
bacco Company,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
market  took  the  Corn  Products  dissolution 
decision  as  calmly  as  it  did.  Indeed,  there 
seemed  to  be  new  and  good  buying  right  up  to 
the  highest  point  at  which  the  stock  had  ever 
■sold.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  market 
history  of  Corn  Products  stock  follows  in  a 
degree  that  of  the  other  stocks  referred  to. 

The  way  is  being  made  clear  for  the  forth- 
coming government  loan,  and  though  banking 
interests  may  be  disposed  to  liquidate  some 
of  their  securities  in  order  to  be  in  a  position 
to  subscribe,  it  would  not  require  any  great 
buying  movement  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
absorb  all  such  offerings,  at  least  while  average 
prices  are  not  more  swollen  than  now. — The 
Room  Trader. 

■  Sir  Eric  Geddes7  account  of  the  railway 
situation  in  England  brings  out  a  feature  of 
government  operation  of  prophetic  interest  to 
ourselves.  The  financial  experience  of  both 
countries  is  so  similar  that  only  passing 
mention  need  be  made  of  the  fact  that  "rail- 
ways which  cost  the  country  ["England] 
$100,000,000  a  year  were  earning  practically 
no  income."  As  England  has  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  our  railway  mileage  the  deficit  is 
small  on  our  standards,  but  sufficient  to  lend 
weight  to  our  own  experience.  Whoever 
longer  doubts  that  government  operation  is 
expensive  in  money  and  unsatisfactory  in 
service  prefers  theory  to  facts,  and  must  be 
left  under  his  delusion.  Also  it  is  a  detail 
that  the  British  deficit,  like  our  own,  is  due 
to  the  necessity  of  increasing  wages  faster 
than  rates.  The  result  is  thus  expressed  by 
Sir  Eric :  "The  government  must  in  some 
form  or  other  have  a  say  in  the  conditions 
under  which  labor  works  and  with  regard  to 
the  discipline  to  be  expected  in  trade  unions." 
That  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  government  opera- 
tion becomes  so  unendurable  that  sooner  or 
later  it  brings  government  and  labor  face  to 
face. 

Contention  between  labor  and  capital  is  bad 
enough.  Collision  between  government  and 
labor  is  worse,  for  there  remains  no  disin- 
terested party  to  decide  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  both  maters  of  money  and  matters 
of    policy.      Thus   both    in    England    and    the 


United  States  the  government  confronts  the 
unions  on  a  question  of  what  is  called  na- 
tionalization in  England  and  government  ope- 
ration here.  Those  questions  are  not  suitable 
for  decision  by  a  strike.  If  there  should  be 
a  strike  on  such  demands  the  government 
ought  to  have  a  free  hand  to  act  in  the  public 
interest,  and  not  as  a  party  responsible  for 
causing  the  conditions  against  which  the 
workers   contend. 

In  England  and  the  United  States  the 
taking  over  of  the  railways  by  the  government 
has  disturbed  that  confidence  which  is  desir- 
able in  all  cases  when  the  government  is  one 
of  the  parties.  On  the  part  of  capital  there 
has  resulted  distrust  of  government's  ability 
to  improve  upon  private  operation  in  equality 
of  conditions.  On  the  part  of  labor  there  has 
resulted  distrust  of  government  akin  to  dis- 
trust of  capital. — New  York  Times. 


R.  D.  Brigham,  who  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  advertising  manager  for  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company,  has  left  the  Sperry  Company 
to  enter  the  banking  business.  Mr.  Brigham 
has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  important 
position  of  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Anglo  California  Trust  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  associated  companies.  The  Argo- 
naut extends  its  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Brigham  and  we  feel  confident  that  he  is  well 
fitted  to  perform  the  important  duties  of  his 
new   position.  

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  financial  needs  of  the 
railroads  until  Congress  convenes  and  appro- 
priates funds  for  the  use  of  the  Railroad 
Administration.  The  director-general  of  rail- 
roads has  announced  that  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration will  issue  its  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness to  the  railroad  corporations  for 
amounts  due  on  account  of  rentals  and  other 
transactions  arising  out  of  Federal  control. 
The  War  Finance  Corporation  has  announced 
in  turn  that  it  is  prepared  to  receive  appli- 
cations from  the  railroads  for  their  April  1st 
requirements  on  the  security  of  these  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  issued  by  the  di- 
rector-general. At  the  close  of  the  month 
announcement  is  made  that  an  issue  of  War 
Finance  Corporations  bonds,  secured  by  the 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  will  be  sold  in 
the  near  future.  The  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  offered  the  holders  of  its  $15,000,000 
notes,  maturing  April  1.  1919,  the  privilege 
of  taking  new  three-year  6  per  cent,  collateral 
notes  at  98.  The  War  Finance  Corporation 
has  agreed  to  take  that  portion  of  the  new 
notes  which  are  not  taken  by  the  holders  of 
the   maturing  notes. 

Important  municipal  offerings  in  March  in- 
cluded $8,000,000  City  of  Philadelphia  thirty- 
year  A]-2  per  cent,  bonds,  sold  by  the  city  at 
100.61  and  publicly  ottered  by  a  syndicate  at 
lOl^S,  to  yield  about  4.40  per  cent.  The  last 
previous  issue  of  Philadelphia  bonds  was  sold 
in  November,  191S.  when  the  cost  to  the  city 
was  4.329  per  cent.  The  issue  was  offered  to 
the  public  on  a  4.25  per  cent,  basis.  Several 
municipal  issues  have  been  offered  and  well 
taken.  The  policy  of  states  and  cities  to  make 
public  improvements  during  this  period  of  re- 
adjustment in  general  business  is  the  cause 
of  a  greater  number  of  new  bond  issues  of 
this  class  in   the   present  market. 


Without  a  doubt  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Standard  Oil  interests  in  regard  to  paying 
dividends  on  the  common  stock  of  com- 
panies which  they  control  is  one  to  be  com- 
mended by  far-sighted  investors.  The  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company  and  the  American 
Linseed  Company  are  both  controlled  by 
Standard  Oil  interests,  and  although  these 
companies  are  both  showing  big  earnings,  yet 
no  dividend  has  been  declared.  The  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  with  a  working  capi- 
tal of  nearly  a  hundred  million  dollars,  has  as 
yet  failed  to  declare  dividends  on  their  com- 
mon stock.  The  policy  of  all  of  the  big  com- 
panies nowadays  is  to  accumulate  a  large  sur- 
plus for  the  protection  of  bond  and  preferred 
stockholders,  thus  stabilizing  these  securities, 
rather  than  to  pay  dividends  on  the  common 
stock  for  the  purpose  of  unloading  them  on 
the  investing  public.  The  old  plan  of  running 
the  price  of  a  common  stock  up  $10  to  $20 
per  share,  declaring  a  temporary  dividend  on 
it  and  unloading  it  is  quite  passe  and  no 
longer  in  vogue  in  Eastern  financial  circles. 
Stability  rather  is  the  watchword.  To  main- 
tain a  good  market  for  the  bonds  and  pre- 
ferred stocks  is  very  much  more  desirable. 
Besides  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  the  common  stocks  in  order  to 
manipulate  them.  This  is  plainly  shown  by 
the  wide  moves  made  each  year  in  such  non- 
dividend  payers  as  Crucible  Steel,  Baldwin, 
and   many   other   stocks. 

A  common  stock  should  be  used  only  to 
control  the  company  until  such  time  as  the 
bonds  and  preferred  stock  are  protected  by  a 
very  large  surplus.  You  will  always  find  that 
the  bonds  and  preferred  stock  of  companies 
which  pursue  this  policy  are  in  favor  with  in- 
vestors and  they  generally  sell  at  par  or"  bet- 
ter.      Some    companies    listed    on    the     New 
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York  Stock  Exchange  today  have  surpluses 
of  $100  per  share  and  under  these  conditions 
have  a  right  to  pay  dividends  on  the  common 
stock.  And  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  decided 
tendency  toward  conservatism.  For  instance. 
take  the  action  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company,  Midvale  Steel  Company, 
Anaconda  Copper  Company,  and  other  large 
companies  which  have  already  reduced  their 
dividends  to  4  per  cent,  per  annum  rather 
than  to  try  to  reduce  wages. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  the 
United  States  Steel  Company,  both  having 
enormous  surpluses,  are  expected  to  reduce 
dividends  still  further.  This  is  certainly  sig- 
nificant and  must  mean  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  pay  out  money  which  may  be  needed 
in  the  near  future  for  other  purposes — new 
construction,  etc.  For  with  the  country 
flooded  with  government  bonds  it  would  be  a 
hard    matter    to    handle    new    financing.      In- 
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vestors  should  never  buy  a  common  stock  un- 
less the  company  is  well  entrenched  with  i 
surplus  sufficiently  large  to  guarantee  (he 
dividened  being  maintained.  Their  should  be 
at  least  five  years'  dividends  ahead  in  the 
treasury.  This  idea  of  paying  dividends  on 
the  common  stock  and  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  sell  bonds,  preferred  stock,  and  short- 
time  notes  to  make  improvements  can  have 
only   one   result   in   the   end. 

The  New  York  stock  market  has  had  its 
usual  spring  rise,  beginning  February  12, 
1919.  A  truly  senesational  move  in  many 
stocks  like  General  Motors  up  from  118^  to 
180^,  Industrial  Alcohol  up  from  96l/2  to 
159^2,  American  International  from  53  J^  to 
91  !.4<    and    many    others    equally    sensational. 

The  rate  fixed  by  the  government  for  the 
Victory  Loan — 4%  per  cent. — is  very  satis- 
factory, and  this  loan  will  be  floated  in  a 
great  big  bull  market.  The  rails  have  not 
yet  had  an  advance.  Buy  them  now.  The 
"bull  peace"  market  is  now  on  and  the  mar- 
ket will  broaden  out  all  along  the  line. — 
IV.  C.  Gregg,  manager  McDonnell  &  Co.'s 
Palace  Hotel  branch. 
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CHARACTER  AND  THE  WAR. 


By  Raymond  Blathwayt. 


During  my  tour  through  the  United  States 
I  have  been  delivering  an  address  on  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  English  character,  but  I 
frequently  ask  myself,  "Has  that  character,  or 
the  character  of  any  other  nation,  really  been 
lastingly  affected  by  the  war  at  all?"  And 
for  this  simple,  but  possibly  to  the  unthinking 
person,  astonishing  reason :  The  war  in  its 
relation  to  human  character  is  but  a  puny 
upheaval  after  all.  When  we  regard  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  historian,  when  we 
consider  it  from  the  angle  of  vision  from 
which  the  geologist  or  the  p  al  icon  to  lo  gist 
would  naturally  consider  it,  we  realize  the  im- 
possibility of  such  a  vast,  inherent,  all-com- 
prehending element  as  human  character  being 
lastingly  altered  or  even  perhaps  temporarily 
affected  by  it  at  all.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if 
it  has  even  been  mometarily  touched  by  it ; 
we  may  be  assured  it  has  not  in  any  way 
been  essentially  changed.  Here  and  there  it 
may  appear  to  have  been  developed.  Here 
and  there  certain  splendid  and  perhaps  un- 
dreamed of  qualities  of  character  have  been 
elucidated  ;  it  is  barely  possible  that  now  and 
again  in  certain  minor  respects  human  char- 
acter may  have  taken  a  step  onward  and  up- 
ward in  that  progression  towards  the  one,  far- 
off  divine  event  towards  which  all  creation 
slowly  moves,  but  more  I  think  can  scarcely 
be  ventured  upon  than  that. 

The  historian,  in  summing  up  the  war  and 
its  effect,  even  from  its  temporary,  passing, 
political,  and  social  aspects  upon  the  human 
race,  consoles  himself  with  the  remembrance 
that,  long  before  the  era  of  historical  record 
and  research  had  dawned  upon  the  earth, 
world  empires  had  risen  and  reigned  supreme 
and  have  sunk  forgotten  beneath  the  wrack 
and  foam  of  the  pathless  ocean  of  time  and 
now  lie  hidden  unknown  and  unimagined  be- 
neath the  red  dust   of  unremembered   ages. 

And  with  the  geologist  the  recognition  of 
the  war's  puny  futility,  in  regard  to  the  tri- 
umphs and  catastrophes  of  nature,  becomes 
even  more  poignant  and  overwhelming.  .  Deal- 


ing with  aeons  of  time  and  regarding  hu- 
manity from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills  and  mountains,  he  can  not  but 
realize  and  acknowledge  that  the  recent  war 
leaves  but  the  tiniest  scratch  upon  a  whole 
glacier  of  time. 

And  so  I  come,  slowly  and  unwillingly,  to 
the  conviction  that,  vast  and  tragic  and  over- 
whelming as  is  the  Great  War,  it  is  as  noth- 
ing when  it  is  opposed  to  so  tremendous, 
so  incredibly  deep-rooted  and  long-estab- 
lished   a   thing   as    human    character. 

It  may  exercise  a  passing  effect  upon  the 
equally  passing  political  or  social  constitution 
of  the  moment ;  it  is  indeed  exerting  a  sur- 
prising revolutionary  influence  upon  the  an- 
cient monarchical  system  of  the  old  world. 
It  is  assuredly  causing  a  vast  upheaval  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  it  is  curiously 
upsetting  our  thousand-year-old  theories  and 
traditions  concerning  class  and  caste  distinc- 
tions. But  the  next  war,  a  hundred  years 
hence  maybe,  and  possibly  a  war  beside  which 
this  will  sink  into  puniest  significance,  may, 
with  a  revolutionary  influence  in  the  very 
opposite  direction,  bring  back  to  earth  im- 
perial autocracies  compared  with  which  those 
of  the  past  centuries  will  be  as  enlightened 
democracies. 

The  fact  remains  that,  as  regards  the  lasting 
effects  of  the  war,  human  nature  and  human 
character  have  scarcely  even  received  a 
scratch.  They  remain  precisely  what  they 
have  been  through  the  long  ages  since 
primaeval  man  dared  the  first  oyster  upon  the 
primaeval  shore. 

And  thereiore,  convinced  as  I  am  of  the 
main  truth  beneath  what  I  have  so  haltingly 
and  clumsily  expressed,  I  am  more  than  as- 
tonished that  so  general  an  opinion  should  be 
voiced  throughout  the  English-speaking  na- 
tions of  the  world  as  to  the  vast  upheaval  of 
the  very  foundations  of  human  character 
right   throughout    the   universe. 

Bluntly  speaking,  there  has  been  no  such  up- 
heaval. It  is  quite  true,  in  England  at  all 
events,  that  some  of  our  ancient  theories 
and  systems  have  received  a  welcome  shock 
and  we  have  readily  and  generously  recog- 
nized qualities  in  our  brethren  that  we  had 
not  imagined  existed  outside  our  own  narrow 
circle.  We  have  been  sincerely  glad  to  dis- 
cover that  in  all  essentials  the  draper's  as- 
sistant makes  as  gallant  an  officer  as  the  care- 
fully trained  and  splendidly  groomed  young 
subaltern  from  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich.  We 
are  genuinely  pleased  and  even  more  genuinely 
astonished  to  realize  that  the  labor  member  of 
Parliament  is  as  warmly  patriotic  as  the 
squire  and  his- relations  ;  millions  of  us  have 
learned  afresh  and  more  vividly  than  we  had 
believed  it  possible  that  man  is  a  spirit  and 
that  this  world  is  but  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  an 
unseen  world  which  envelopes  us  on  all  sides. 
We  have  learned  to  appreciate  more  than  ever 
we  did  before  the  eternal  fact  that  a  man's 
value  consists  in  what  he  is  himself  rather 
than  in  what  his  forefathers  were  in  the  days 
of  Charles  or  Elizabeth.  Class  distinctions 
have,  for  the  time  being,  faded  into  the 
background.  At  least  we  fondly  try  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  such  is  one  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  war  upon  human  nature — so  far 
as  England  at  all  events  is  concerned — but, 
take  my  word  for  it,  they  will  all  be  back 
again,  with  ten  times  their  old  vigor  and 
virulence,  before  another  century  has  rolled 
over  our  heads. 

For  the  simple  reason  that  the  war  has 
not  really  and  lastingly  affected  the  funda- 
mentals of  human  character.  And  as  it  is 
and  has  been  .in  England,  so,  naturally  and 
inevitably  enough,  it  will  be  all  over  the 
world.  But  this  need  give  no  cause  for  pes- 
simism or  alarm  or  despair.  Rather  the  con- 
trary. 

Violent  upheavals  are  as  distressing  in  hu- 
man nature  generally  as  they  are  on  the  hu- 
man individual  taking  his  first  voyage  upon 
the  ocean.  Here  a  little  and  there  a  little, 
line   upon   line,    line   upon    line,    precept   upon 
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precept,  precept  upon  precept,  one  step  at  a 
time,  almost  invariably  onward  and  upward, 
and  so  in  due  time  we  shall  be  swallowed  up 
in  and  form  a  part  of  that  one  far-off  divine 
event  which  is  the  consummation  of  all  human 
effort  and  energy.  And  this  war  is  perhaps 
a  longer  and  more  definite  step  in  progress 
than  human  nature  has  eVtr  taken  before. 
But  as  regards  the  individual  man  himself, 
let  it  suffice  for  each  one  of  us  that  there 
shall  be  engraved  upon  our  tombstone : 
A    little    hope 

That   when   we  die, 
We   reap   our   sowing, 

And  so  good-bye. 

««o»- 

CURRENT  VERSE. 

John  Gorham. 
"Tell     me     what     you're     doing    over     here,     John 
Gorham, 
Sighing    hard    and    seeming    to    be    sorry    when 
you're    not; 
Make  me  laugh  or  let  me  go  now,  for  long  faces 
in   the    moonlight 
Are  a  sign  for  me  to  say  again  a  word  that  you 
forgot."— 

"I'm  over  here  to  tell  you  what  the  moon  already 
May    have    said    or  maybe   shouted   ever   since   a 
year  ago; 
I'm    over    here    to    tell    you    what    you    are,    Jane 
Wayland , 
And  to  make  you  rather  sorry,  I  should  say,  for 
being    so." — 

"Tell    me    what    you're    saying    to    me    now,    John 
Gorham, 
Or  you'll  never  see   as  much   of  .me   as  ribbons 
any  more; 
I'll   vanish   in    as   many   ways    as    I    have    toes   and 
fingers, 
And  you'll  not   follow   far   for  one   where  flocks 
have  been  before." — 

"I'm    sorry    now    you    never    saw   the    flocks,    Jane 
Wayland, 
But  you're  the  one  to  make  of  them  as  many  as 
you    need. 
And  then  about  the  vanishing.     It's  I  who  mean  to 
van  i  sh ; 
And    when    I'm    here    no    longer   you'll    be    done 
with    me    indeed." — 

"That's  a  way  to  tell  me  what  I  am,  John  Gorham! 
How    am    I    to    know   myself    until    I    make    you 
smile? 
Try    to    look    as    if    the    moon    were    making    faces 
at  you, 
And    a   little    more    as    if    you    meant    to    stay   a 
little    while." — 

"You  are  what  it  is  that  over  rose-blown  gardens 
Makes  a  pretty  flutter  for  a  season  in  the  sun; 
You  are  what  it  is  that  with  a  mouse,  Jane  Way- 
land, 
Catches  him  and   let's   liim  go   and    eats  him   up 
for    fun." — 

"Sure    I    never  took  you   for   a  mouse,   John    Gor- 
ham; 
All  you  say  is  easy,  but  so  far  from  being  true, 
That  I  wish   you  wouldn't  ever  be  again   the  one 
to    think  so; 
For  it  isn't  cats  and  butterflies  that  I  would  be 
to    you." — 

"All  your  little   animals  are   in  one  picture — 

One    I've    had    before    me    since  a    year    ago    to- 
night; 

And   the   picture    where   they   live  will    be   of  you, 
Jane  Wayland, 

Till  you  find  a  way  to  kill  them  or  to  keep  them 
out  of  sight." 

"Won't  you   ever  see  me  as  I    am,  John   Gorham, 
Leaving    out    the    foolishness    and    all    I    never 
meant? 
Somewhere    in    me    there's   a    woman,    if    you    know 
the  way  to  find  her. 
Will  you   like  me   any  better  if   I    prove  it  and 
repent?" 

"I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  have  the  time,  Jane  Way- 
land  ; 
And  I  dare  say  all  this  moonlight  lying  round  us 
might   as   well 
Fall    for    nothing    on    the    shards    of    broken    urns 
that    are    forgotten, 
As  on  two  that  have  no  longer  much  of  anything 
to  tell."  — Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 


"Hun  of  the  Sea." 

The  killer — or  orca — looks  like  a  small 
whale  or  big  dolphin.  Its  length  varies  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  It  is  black,  more  or  less 
blotched  with  white,  is  robust  of  form,  and 
has  a  pointed  head.  Its  jaws  are  prolonged 
into  a  beak  filled  with  strong,  large  teeth 
with  recurved  crowns.  The  teeth  usually  num- 
ber twelve  in  each  jaw.  Commercially,  the 
killer  is  of  practically  no  value,  its  blubber 
containing  little  oil.  Killers  are  found  in 
almost  every  ocean  of  the  world.  They  are 
powerful  swimmers  and  go  at  a  tremendous 
speed.  The  killer  is  endowed  with  excep- 
tional intelligence  and  is  a  ferocious  pursuer, 
constantly  destroying  more  than  he  eats.  In 
pursuing,  the  killer  belows  in  a  terrifying 
manner. 

Killers  are  the  only  whales  that  feed  on 
their  own  kind.  They  sometimes  go  in  com- 
pany by  dozens  and  set  upon  a  young  whale, 
baiting  him  like  so  many  bulldogs.  Some 
will  lay  hold  of  his  tail  to  keep  him  from 
threshing,  while  others  take  hold  of  his  head 
and  bite  and  thresh  him.  until  the  poor  crea- 
ture, becoming  overheated,  lolls  out  his 
tongue.  This  is  what  the  killers  have  been 
playing  for.     They  instantly  catch  hold  of  his 
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lips  and  if  possible  the  tongue.  They  also 
tear  the  fins  and  flukes.  When  their  prey  is 
dead,  they  feed  chiefly  on  the  head.  Killers 
know  no  fear.  The  sperm  whale  i  s  prob- 
ably the  only  marine  animal  which  is  more 
than  a  match  for  a  herd  of  killers.  Not  even 
a  ship,  or  a  number  of  ships,  can  daunt 
the  ferocious  killer,  who  frequently  helps 
whaling  parties  by  terrifying  the  mutual  prey 
into  non-resistance.  Roy  C.  Andrews  of  the 
American  Museum  testifies  to  an  attack  made 
on  a  man  and  several  dogs  who  were  standing 
on  a  cake  of  ice  near  a  whaling  ship.  The 
killers  hurled  themselves  at  the  ice  cake  from 
below,  and  thrust  their  great  heads  through 
the  cracks  which  they  forced,  snapping  their 
jaws  viciously.  Fortunately,  man  and  dogs 
were  just  out  of  reach  and  managed  to  es- 
cape. 


A  third  hand  has  been  provided  by  an 
European  inventor  for  a  watch,  to  enable  it 
to  be  used  as  a  compass  by  the  method  of 
pointing  the    hour   hand   at   the   sun. 
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Score  by  Innings 

By  CHARLES  E.  VAN  LOAN 
$1.50  net 

The  Strange  Case  of 
Cavendish 

By  RANDALL  PARRI5H 

A    tale    of    dash,    romance    and    mystery, 
with   the   spirit   of  Western  adventure. 


$1.50  net. 


J^w: 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Dramatic  Technique. 

The  author,  George  Pierce  Baker,  is  pro- 
fessor of  dramatic  literature  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  itself  a  guarantee  of  competence, 
a  guarantee  that  is  confirmed  by  a  perusal  of 
a  book  that  seems  to  tell  the  writer  cf  plays 
all  that  he  needs  to  know  and  to  give  him 
well-nigh  everything  except  imagination  and 
intelligence.  Professor  Baker  tells  us  of  the 
I  practice  of  past  dramatists,  what  they 
shared  in  common  and  how  they  differed.  No 
feature  of  the  art  escapes  his  attention  and 
he  never  fails  to  be  alike  sane  and  sympa- 
thetic It  may  be  that  the  drama  is  about 
to  come  once  more  into  its  own.  We  hope 
so.  And  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  author 
has  helped  largely  to  that  desirable  consum- 
mati  -T- 

Dramatic.  Technics-  By  George  Pierce 
Baker.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$3.75. 

Frank  Brangrwyn. 

The  world  of  art  owes  more  lo  the  John 
Lane  Company  than  to  any  other  publishing 
house.  For  the  student  of  modern  art  ihere 
could  be  no  more  reliable  and  fascinating 
guide  than  the  works  that  come  in  so  steady 
a  stream   from   its  presses. 

If  we  needed  a  reminder  of  this  fact  it 
would  be  found  in  this  impressive  volume  of 
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It   is   a   wonderful   new   gas 
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bustion has  eliminated  odor. 

Call  on  us  and  let  us  show 
you  this  Wonderful  New 
Discover^'    in    Gas    Heating. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


prints  and  drawings  by  Frank  Brangwyn.  It 
is  as  perfect  as  the  art  of  reproduction  can 
make  it  whether  we  consider  the  black  and 
white  drawings  interspersed  so  literally  in  the 
text  or  the  colored  pictures  of  which  we  have 
so  liberal  an  allowance.  Nor  are  we  left  for 
our  guidance  wholly  to  the  reproductions, 
Mr.  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow,  as  competent  a 
critic  as  any  artist  could  desire,  gives  us  an 
appreciative  review  of  Brangwyn's  work  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  its  broad  com- 
prehension   and    sympathy. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  an  appreciation  of 
Brangwyn's  work  as  an  artist.  Indeed  that 
work  has  already  found  its  unassailable  place. 
I:  is  sufficient  now  to  point  out  that  Brangwyn 
lovers,  and  their  name  is  legion,  have  now 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  feast  of  good 
things  hardly  second  in  quality  to  the  origi- 
nals themselves.  The  publisher  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  successful  effort  to  produce 
something  of  sterling  value,  something  that 
shall  be   in   every  way  worthy  of  its   subject. 

Tths-s  asd  Drawings  by  Frank  Bkangwyn. 
By  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow.  New  York:  John  Lar.e 
Company. 

From  Czar  to  Bolshevik. 

We  have  now  a  large  number  of  books 
about  the  Russian  revolution  and  the  na- 
tional policies  resulting  from  it.  It  is  not  a 
little  notable  that  with  few  exception  all  these 
books  are  condemnatory  of  the  vacillation  and 
cowardice  that  has  marked  the  methods  of  the 
Allies  from  the  moment  when  they  were  faced 
with  the  fact  of  Russian  collapse  and  of  a 
possible  Russian  hostility. 

Mr.  Stebbing  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  tells  us  that  we  are  now  getting  our 
deserts,  that  Russia  might  have  been  saved, 
that  we  stood  and  watched  her  rush  down 
the  steep  place  into  the  sea  of  Bolshevism, 
and  that  we  aided  her  neither  with  force 
nor  counsel.  With  open  eyes  we  watched 
the  course  of  German  propaganda,  knowing 
its  deadly  power  even  over  experience  and 
intelligence  and  easily  able  to  measure  its 
far  greater  power  over  an  emotional  and  il 
literate  people.  But  we  did  nothing  when  we 
might  have  done  so  much,  and  now  it  would 
seem  that  the  power  to  do  anything  at  all 
except  something  that  is  suspiciously  like  a 
fawning  compliance  has  passed  from  our 
hands. 

There  could  be  no  book  such  as  this  with- 
out its  weak  poinis.  and  Mr.  Stebbing's  de- 
fense of  Kerensky  is  certainly  vulnerable.  It 
is  not  without  cause  that  the  world  looks  upon 
the  orator  with  some  suspicion  and  is  dis- 
posed to  regard  his  gift  as  a  substitute  for 
the  more  substantial  qualities  of  the  will  and 
mind.  Kerensky's  "impassioned  eloquence" 
was  largely  his  undoing  and  the  undoing  of 
Russia.  .  He  is  far  from  guiltless.  It  was 
Kerensky  who  brought  Trotzky  back  to  Russia. 
It  was  Kerensky  who  destroyed  the  morale  of  j 
the  army  and  filled  the  mind  of  the  Russian 
with  the  ruinous  idealism  that  has  worked  so 
tragically.  Kerensky  was  the  first  to  preach 
the  creed  of  no  annexations  and  no  indemni- 
ties and  it  was  small  wonder  that  the  soldier 
should  ask  what  he  was  fighting  for.  This  is 
just  what  he  did  ask  and  he  ceased  to  fight. 

But  this  is  a  small  defect  in  a  valuable 
book,  valuable  for  its  narrative  and  for  its 
citations  of  official  documents.  It  is  a  book 
that  the  student  of  Russian  affairs  should  not 
allow  to  escape  him. 

Fsom  Czab  to  Bolshevik.  By  E.  P.  Stebbing. 
New   York:  John   Lane   Company;    $3.50. 


prominent  among  whom  are  William  Penn, 
Benjamin   Franklin,    and   George  Washington. 

The  book  is  entertainingly  written :  it  is 
comprehensive  in  its  study  of  the  manifold 
activities  of  early  Philadelphia ;  and  it  should 
appeal  to  all  who  have  more  than  a  super- 
ficial interest  in  the  history  and  early  social 
institutions  of  our  country. 

The  volume  is  handsomely  bound  and  is 
illustrated  with  numerous  full-page  photo- 
graphs. 

Early  Philadelphia,  Its  People,  Life  and 
Progress.  By  Horace  Mather  Lippincott.  Phila- 
delphia: J.   B.  Lippincott  Company;   $6  net- 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Undefeated.     Bv  T.  C.  Snaith.     New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $L60- 
A  novel. 

Mildred  Carver.  V.  S.  A.  By  Martha  Bensley 
Bruere.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
S1.50. 

A   novel. 

The  Adventure  of  Life.  Bv  Robert  W. 
ftfackeona,  M_  A..  M.  D.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company ;    $  1.25. 

Essays  by  an  army  doctor. 

Jim.  By  Major  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  Xew 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 

The  story  of  a  backwoods  police  dog. 

The  American  Year  Rook.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.;   $3.50. 

A  record  of  events  and  progress  for   1918. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Cavendish,  By  Randall 
Parrish.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
S1.50. 

A  novel. 

Keep    Off   the    Grass.      By    George   Allan    Eng- 
land.    Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $'.. 
Humorous  essays  on  war  and  things. 

Barney  Oldfield's  Book  for  the  Motorist. 
Bv  Barney  Oldfield.  Boston:  Small.  Mavnard  & 
Co.;    51.50. 

All    kinds    of    motor    advice. 

Poems  About  God.      By  Lieutenant  John  Crowe 
Ransom.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Udith  of  Blue  Lake  Ranch.  By  Jackson 
Gregory.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.50. 

A   novel. 

The    Lady.       By    Emily    James     Putnam.       New- 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.75- 
A   study  of  the  lady. 

Victory:  Brought  together  by  William  Stanley 
Braithwaite.  Boston:  Small.  Mavnard  &  Co."; 
$1.50. 

Thirty-eight  American   poems. 

Dramatic  Technique.     By  George  Pierce  Baker. 

Boston:  Houghton  MifHin  Company;  S3. 75. 
A  practical  book  on  the  acting  drama. 

The  Grand  Fleet.  1914-1916.  By  Admiral  Vis- 
count Jellicoe  of   Scapa.    G.    C.    B..   O.    M-.    G.    C. 


All   Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can   be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222    5TOCKTOM    St. 

Union    Square                       San    Francisco 

THE   HOLMES   BOOK   CO. 


Market.  152  Kearny 


22  Third   St. 


Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of-  thi>  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  2294. 
San    Francisco,    Cal. 


T  T~ '  YOU  ARE  A  REAL 
h        BOOK-LOVER 

^  ■*"  Sp^nd  a  pl-asani  hour  in  the  real  "Old 

Boole  Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE. 

OFF  GRANT  AVENUE  -  below  Sutler.  «jRare 
O'd  Books  Bought.  Sold  and  Hunted  For  by 
GEORGE     HARGENS 


V.  O.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Comp:_: 
Its  creation,  development,  and  work. 

The  New  Era  in  America*  Poetry.  By  Louis 
Untermeyer.  New  York:  Hcnrv  Holt  &  Ct>. ; 
$2.25. 

A  summary  of  American  poetry  since  Whitman. 

The    Son    of    Pio.       By    C     L.    Carlsen.      Neil 
York:    E.    P.   Dutton   &   Co.:    $1.75. 
A  story  of  the  Philippines. 

CONVENTION  AND  REVOLT  IN  POETST.  By  Ton:i 
Livingston  Lowes.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  $1.75. 

A  discussion  of  poetry. 

Labor  and  Reconstruction  ih  Eubope.  By 
Elisha  M.  Friedman.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&   Co.;    $2.50. 

Labor  problems  in  Europe. 

Prints    and    Dbawimcs.       By    Frank    Br.    g 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
With    some  phases  of  his  art. 

Death,  the  Gate  ot  Lin:.  Bv  II.  A.  Dallas. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

A    discussion    of    communications    purport 
come  from  Frederic  W.  H.    Myers. 

••* 

The  dv/ellers  in  Barrio  Borinquen.  an  out- 
lying district  of  Aguadilla,  in  Porto  Rico. 
have  apparently  discovered  an  effective  rem- 
edy for  influenza.  Treating  it  as  sir-:: 
attack  they  take  orange  juice  and  live  on  a 
vegetable  diet.  As  a  result,  out  of  300  cases 
there  has  been  but  one  fatality,  and  that  was 
a  case  where  poverty  and  abandonment  played 
3  principal  part. 


Early  Philadelphia. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia in  order  to  appreciate  this  book. 
While  it  contains  much  of  particular  interest 
to  Philadelphians.  still  it  is  mainly  concerned 
with  information  of  general  value.  It  re- 
lates the  history  not  merely  of  a  single  com- 
munity, for  in  describing  the  development  of 
one  important  segment  of  our  nation  it  pro- 
vides a  mirror  in  which  we  can  see  reflected 
the  institutions  and  activities  of  the  whole. 
In  being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  early 
settlers  of  Philadelphia  we  are  placed  in  con- 
tact with  the  bulk  of  the  American  colonists; 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  their  customs  and 
beliefs  we  are  given  the  key  to  the  beliefs 
and  customs  of  all  colonial  America.  When 
we  read  of  the  erection  in  early  Philadelphia 
of  a  pillory  and  whipping  post  we  learn  vol- 
umes concerning  the  early  punishment  of 
crime  ;  when  we  are  told  that  the  insane  "were 
imprisoned  in  close  and  dungeon-like  cap- 
tivity, accompanied  frequently  by  chains  and 
beatings."  we  realize  not  only  what  cruelties 
our  ancestors  were  guilty-  of,  but  how  rudi- 
mentary was  their  knowledge  of  medical 
science  and  how  primitive  their  notions  of 
psychology. 

The  life  of  early  Philadelphia,  whether  in 
the  taverns,  the  churches,  the  schools,  or  the 
market  place,  is  clearly  brought  before  us;  we 
see  the  colonists  in  the  formation  of  a  local 
government,  in  the  foundation  of  a  humane 
society,  in  the  establishment  of  theatres,  and 
while  engaged  in  cricket  and  in  fox-hunting. 
And  we  have  the  advantage  of  viewing  at  close, 
range  a  number  of  historical  characters,  most 
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First  Printing  from   entirely   new  plates  limited  lo    1.500  copies  of  each 
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literature  of  the   men   mho   have  uritten   the  prefaces  to   these  volumes. 

The  Novels  Included :  With  Prefaces  by : 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

American  Year  Book. 

The  Year  Book  was  once  useful;  now  it  is 
indispensable.  In  no  other  way  can  we  keep 
in  front  of  us  even  the  greatest  events  that 
we  have  witnessed.  In  no  other  way  are 
they  so  tabulated  as  to  be  prophetic. 

The  American  Year  Book  for  1918  con- 
tains 850  pages,  but  even  with  so  liberal  a 
space  allowance  it  was  still  necessary  to  con- 
dense and  to  epitomize.  It  is  not  inaptly  de- 
scribed as  "a  complete  digest  of  the  events 
of  interest  to  Americans  that  have  taken 
place  in  war,  politics,  business,  science,  art,  and 
every  other  field  of  human  endeavor  during 
the  past  year."  The  book  contains  thirty- 
one  sections,  with  analytical  index.  It  was 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  a  board 
composed  of  representatives  of  forty  learned 
societies  and  each  article  is  written  by  an 
expert.  It  is  as  complete  a  history  of  the 
year  as  can  be  desired  for  purposes  of 
reference  and  there  seems  to  be  no  single 
topic  on  which  curiosity  is  usually  felt  that  is 
not  to  be  found  in  its  pages.  It  should  be 
in    almost   universal   demand. 

The  American  Year  Book,  1918.  New  York: 
D.    Appleton    &    Co.;    $3.50. 


Forced  Movements  and  Animal  Conduct. 

This  is  a  biological  monograph,  the  aim  of 

which  is  "to  show  that  the  subject  of  animal 

conduct    can    be    treated    by    the    quantitative 

methods' of  the  physicist,  and  that  these  meth- 


Nature  and  Your 
Water  Supply 


To  organize  your  water  supply 
we  formed,  as  it  were,  a  part- 
nership with  Nature. 

One  natural  lake  (Merced),  and 
three  artificial  lakes  ( San  An- 
dres, Pilarcitos  and  Crystal 
Springs),  receive  the  waters 
which  are  impounded  on  the 
peninsular  side  of  San  Francisco 
Bay. 

Nature  provided — and  we  devel- 
oped —  the  remarkable  under- 
ground reservoir  above  Niles  in 
which  the  run-off  of  the  Alameda 
watershed  is  collected. 

Nature  kept  these  various 
sources  distinct  and  separate — we 
joined  them  together  for  your 
service. 

But  despite  this  partnership  with 
Nature,  we  do  not  rely  too  much 
upon   her. 

Dry  spells  come  at  pretty  regu- 
lar intervals  in  this  section,  and 
if  we  did  not  anticipate  them 
long  in  advance  you  might  be 
put   on   water   rations. 

We  built  dams  to  save  the  sur- 
plus run-off  of  rainy  winters, 
and  when  the  stored  water  is  up 
to  the  top  of  these  dams  we 
have  in  reserve  enough  water 
to  supply  San  Francisco  for 
three  years  without  a  drop  of 
rain. 

Without  the  dams  in  San  Mateo 
and  Alameda  counties,  your 
water  supply  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  Nature  and  her  fickle 
weather. 

But  while  most  people  are 
saving  for  a  rainy  day,  we  are 
saving  for  a  dry  one ! 

SPEflUG  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


ods  lead  to  the  forced  movement  or  tropism 
theory  of  animal  conduct" — a  theory  based 
upon  the  symmetry  relations  of  the  animal 
body,  and  undertaking  to  demonstrate  that 
animal  conduct  consists  of  forced  movements, 
movements  which  can  be  definitely  controlled 
by  a  control  of  physical  conditions.  "The 
analysis  of  animal  conduct,"  says  the  author, 
"can  only  become  scientific  in  so  far  as  it 
drops  the  question  of  purpose  and  reduces  the 
reactions  of  animals  to  quantitative  laws." 
And  accordingly  he  attributes  to  mechanistic 
reactions  such  things  as  the  instinctive  care 
of  insects  for  the  young,  and  memory  images 
in  the  higher  animals.  He  even  extends  the 
theory,  tentatively,  to  mankind,  and  indi- 
cates how  it  may  be  used  to  refute  the  doc- 
trine of  free  will. 

The  theory  is  both  novel  and  original ;  it  is 
ably  presented,  and  is  illustrated  with  nu- 
merous experiments,  and  should  appeal  to  any 
one  with  scientific  inclinations. 

Forced  Movements,  Tropism,  and  Animal  Con- 
duct. By  Jacques  Loeb.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott    Company;    $2.50    net. 


Victory. 

It  may  be  that  our  singers  are  a  little 
premature  in  their  jubilations  at  the  cessation 
of  war,  but  at  least  they  jubilated  well.  If 
there  should  be  greater  troubles  still  ahead 
of  us  they  can  jubilate  again. 

In  this  volume  we  have  an  anthology  of 
peace  poems  collected  by  William  Stanley 
Braithwaite.  It  is  a  volume  of  eighty-four 
large  pages,  and  among  the  names  of  its 
contributors  are  Percy  MacKaye,  Edgar  Lee 
Masters,  Anna  Hempstead  Branch,  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody,  George  Edward  Wood- 
berry,  Vachel  Lindsay,  Katharine  Lee  Bates, 
Louis  Untermeyer,  and  Margaret  Widdemer. 
But  why  is  there  no  table  of  contents  ? 

Victory!  By  Thirty-Eight  American  Poets. 
Brought  together  by  William  Stanley  Braithwaite. 
Boston:    Small,    Maynard  &  Co. 


"Women. 

There  have  been  many  books  about  women 
written  on  the  theory  that  some  inscrutable 
mystery  still  awaits  discovery  and  that  the 
author  has  some  special  illumination  that  has 
been  denied  to  lesser  men.  But  the  cynic  will 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  not  even  the  secret 
of  their  own  natures  could  have  been  guarded 
by  so  many  women. 

But  the  author  is  at  least  clever.  His  dis- 
coveries may  be  fictitious,  but  they  are  ben 
trovato.  He  tells  us  why  men  love  women  and 
why  women  love  men.  We  have  often  won- 
dered. He  contrasts  the  sex  harmonies  of  the 
war  with  the  sex  disharmonies  that  are  sure 
to  follow  the  war.  The  "third  sex,"  he  tells 
us,  will  not  endure.  It  is  all  amazingly  clever 
and  sparkling.  We  are  almost  persuaded 
henceforth  to  look  upon  all  women  as  cus- 
todians of  impenetrable  secrets  about  them- 
selves and  to  wonder  if  they  are  aware  of  it. 
Smart  young  novelists  might  do  worse  than 
read  this  book.  They  could  construct  a  char- 
acter from   its   every  page. 

Women.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.25. 


The  Food  Crisis. 
There  is  small  encouragement  for  those 
who  would  warn  the  world  of  impending 
evils.  The  gospel  of  an  inane  optimism  has 
done  its  full  work  in  armor-plating  the  popu- 
lar mind  against  all  facts  of  a  disconcerting 
nature.     We  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand  and 

:  fatuously  assert  that  all  is  for  the  best  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  This  is  what 
we   did   in   the    face   of   the    German   menace. 

j  It  is  what  we  are  now  doing  in  the  face  of 
the  food  problem.  After  twenty -two  years, 
says    the    author,    during    which    time    not    a 
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single  state  has  suffered  a  general  crop  fail- 
ure, why  was  it  that  before  a  battalion  of 
our  troops  had  reached  the  firing  line  our 
government  was  suggesting  a  restriction  of 
wholesome  food  in  our  homes? 

The  question  is  one  of  many,  and  they  are 
all  large  questions.  They  revolve  around  the 
conditions  of  labor  and  the  markets.  They 
suggest  the  unwelcome  conclusion  that  we  are 
not  actually  an  efficient  nor  a  practical  people, 
that  somehow  we  have  been  doing  things  in 
a  hopelessly  wrong  way,  that  we  have  not 
learned  how  to  adjust  means  to  ends.  Our 
school  system  is  a  failure.  It  does  not  pro- 
duce useful  men  and  women  who  know  how 
to  do  the  things  that  must  be  done.  It 
breeds  malcontents,  and  it  is  from  the  mal- 
contents of  the  nation  that  our  troubles  are 
coming.  They  are  the  recruits  of  Bolshe- 
vism  and   anarchy. 

But  the  author  does  not  scold.  He  has  not 
written  an  indictment.  If  he  points  out  the 
disease  he  indicates  also  the  remedy. 
Whether  there  is  still  time  to  be  wise  remains 
to  be  seen.  Perhaps  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom is  the  realization  of  mistake  and  failure 
and  of  these  the  author  gives  us  evidence  in 
plenty. 

The  Food  Crisis  and  Americanism.  By  Wil- 
liam Stull.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Captain  Carroll  Swan  (now  Major  Swan), 
author  of  "My  Company"  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company),  is  engaged  in  making  an  extensive 
lecture  tour,  speaking  on  his  experiences  over- 
seas. As  the  men  of  his  division,  the  Twenty- 
Sixth,  were  for  the  most  part  New  England 
men,  Captain  Swan  is  confining  his  speaking 
engagements  to  New  England  communities. 

"1914,"  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  French, 
with  an  introduction  by  Marshal  Foch,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  authoritative 
book  by  any  commanding  general  of  the  pres- 
ent allies.  The  book,  written  in  the  form 
of  memoirs,  will  give  the  actual  history  of 
that  1914  campaign.  It  is  to  be  published  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  in  May. 

Captain  James  Norman  Hall,  author  of 
"High  Adventure,"  has  just  returned  to 
America.  This  is  more  than  a  casual  bit 
of  news  to  the  readers  of  Captain  Hall's  re- 
markable account  of  his  "air  life" — for  many 
of  them  put  down  his  book  with  the  dread 
that  the  young  aviator  had  not  survived  his 
perilous  fall.  They  will  be  more  than  pleased 
to  learn  that  Captain  Hall  is  now  writing  a 
small  book  which  will  complete  "High  Adven- 


ture,"   bringing    the    chronicle    of    his    experi- 
ences up  to  date. 

A  little  book  of  poems,  "Where  the  Wind 
Blows  Free,"  by  Mary  F.  Young,  which  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  promise  for  publication  later  in 
the  season,  will  have  an  especial  interest  and 
appeal  for  all  admirers  of  the  late  Colonel 
Roosevelt.  For  the  region  of  the  title. 
"Where  the  Wind  Blows  Free,"  is  round 
about  Oyster  Bay  and  the  illustrations  are 
of  the  Roosevelt  sons  when  they  were  boys. 
And,  to  complete  the  book's  attraction,  there 
is  an  introduction  written  by  Colonel  Roose- 
velt not  long  before  he  died. 


Early  Stage  Rehearsing. 

In  an  absorbing  series  of  reminiscences  now 
running  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Frederick 
Warde,  the  actor,  describes  early  stage  life 
in  England.     He  says,   among  other  things: 

"Rehearsals  were  frequent  and  thorough, 
but  never  very  long.  The  leading  actors  knew 
their  business,  required  little  direction,  and 
invariably  gave  the  younger  members  of  the 
company  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience.  And  we  received  it  with  grati- 
tude and  appreciation. 

"On  the  days  when  no  play  was  rehearsed 
the  utility  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  called, 
and  the  stage  manager  would  rehearse  them 
in  a  series  of  imaginary  situations.  For  in- 
stance, he  would  order  the  carpenters  to  set 
a  chamber  scene,  with  centre  doors  and  doors 
R  and  L,  and  the  property  man  to  set  tables 
and  chairs  upon  the  scene.  Then  he  would 
instruct  one  of  us  to  assume  the  part  of  a 
gentleman  to  use  his  silk  hat,  light  overcoat, 
cane,  etc.,  another  to  act  as  a  servant,  and 
one  of  the  ladies  to  assume  the  character  of 
hostess.  The  footman  would  announce  the 
gentleman,  the  gentleman  would  hand  his  hat 
and  coat  to  the  footman,  the  lady  would  ad- 
vance to  receive  him,  they  would  sit  down, 
hold  an  imaginary  conversation,  the  gentle- 
man rise,  take  his  leave,  the  servant  re- 
enter, give  the  gentleman  his  hat  and  coat 
and  show  him  "out. 

"We  would  continue  for  two  hours  in  such 
practice  with  varying  incidents,  giving  us  an 
ease  and  knowledge  of  social  manners  in  po- 
lite society.  Another  morning  we  would  re- 
hearse struggles,  seizures,  and  arrests  and  the 
stronger  action  of  melodramas. 


St.  Louis  has  catacombs  like  those  of  Paris. 
The  mining  of  clay  for  brick  and  other 
products  has  left  many  chambers  and  tunnels 
beneath  the  outlying  districts,  as  the  quarrying 
of  stone  for  building  materials  long  ago  has 
undermined  certain  European  cities. 


A  fine  example  of  cigar 
craftsmanship — you  will 
notice,  as  you  smoke,  it» 
Tcry  choice  quality. 
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"THE  GEISHA." 

At  the  Columbia  they  have  an  excellent 
drawing  card  in  a  combination  of  Tamaki 
Miura  and  "The  Geisha."  During  these  after- 
war  times,  when  expenses  are  high  and  the 
grass  is  short,  the  revival  of  any  piece  that 
has  good  drawing  qualities  is  a  money- 
saving  proposition.  Shrewd  theatre  men  have 
realized  what  a  lucrative  attraction  the  Jap- 
anese prima  donna  is,  granted  a  suitable  role. 
For  Tamald  Miura  is  so  thoroughly  Japanese 
in  her  physical  appearance  that  one  finds  it 
difficult  to  image  her  in  the  character  of  a 
European  lady.  She  is  so  tiny  that  in  height 
she  is  veritably  a  child.  Her  features  are 
markedly  Oriental,  and  her  charm,  which  is 
great,  is  thoroughly  so,  in  spite  of  her  Eu- 
ropean training.  She  is  different  from  the 
European  singers,  in  that  her  entire  tiny  body 
expresses  emotion  with  an  abandon  unknown 
to  the  colder  or  more  reserved  races. 

This  talented  little  creature,  who  has  been 
so  well  trained  for  grand  opera  roles,  entered 
into  the  light,  sentimental  mood  demanded  in 
"The  Geisha"  with  a  grace  and  vivacity  that 
thoroughly  reestablished  the  charm  already 
made  familiar  to  us.  Her  English,  although 
characterized  by  foreign  inflections,  is  easy, 
perfectly  pronounced,  and  distinct.  I  mean 
in  dialogue.  In  operatic  English  nobody  is 
ever  distinct,  for,  as  the  music  is  the  first 
consideration,  the  text  must  be  sacrificed  to  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  completely  forgot  during 
the  first  number  or  so,  preceding  the  drop 
into  dialogue,  that  the  opera  was  being  sung 
in    English. 

Musically  "The  Geisha"  is  a  very  good  per- 
formance. From  the  point  of  view  of  comedy, 
however,  the  performance  is  scarcely  exhila- 
rating. Mme.  Miura  is  really  the  only  one 
whose  comedy  mood  is  irresistible.  The 
others  are  rather  stiff  in  expressing  the 
sparkling  sentimentality  which  characterizes 
the  piece. 

This,  I  do  not  doubt,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  music,  not  comedy,  is  the  preponderating 
element  in  the  performance.  I  hope  the  nu- 
merous Japanese  of  the  educated  class  who 
were  present  at  the  opening  performance 
realized  that  fact,  and  also  that  a  commend- 
able and  prudent  economy — since  the  nation 
is,  technically,  still  in  a  state  of  war  and  the 
bills  are  all  to  pay — in  costuming  the  chorus 
prevented  the  artistic  beauty  that  is  possible 
in  the  setting  and  costuming  of  an  operetta  lo- 
cated in  picturesque  Japan.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  I  think  they  might  have  done 
better,  even  with  the  economy  that  has  been 
observed,  in  the  selection  of  the  stuffs  for  the 
girl's  kimonos,  the  color  designs  of  which 
were  not  pleasing.  Mme.  Miura  was  the  only 
one  on  the  stage  whose  Japanese  costumes  ex- 
cited admiration,  some  of  them  being  quite 
magnificent.  The  scenery  and  setting,  al- 
though not  new,  did  very  well,  except  that 
Fusiyama — if  it  was  Fusiyama,  and  it  must 
have  been,  for  who  ever  heard  of  an  Ameri- 
can-born Japanese  piece  that  did  not  present 
a  view  of  that  celebrated  mountain — did  not 
even  look  like  a  close  relation  to  the  Fusi- 
yama made  familiar  to  us  in  song,  story,  and 
postal   cards. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  principals  re- 
quired in  "The  Geisha,"  and  the  majority  of 
them  have  good  voices.  Miss  Fely  Clement, 
who  assumed  the  role  of  the  English 
girl  who  had  the  prior  right  to  Lieu- 
tenant Fairfax's  facile  susceptibilities,  left  the 
theatre  with  the  pleasant  consciousness  that 
she  had  made  a  hit.  Her  voice  is  young, 
fresh,  and  true.  Theo  Kittay,  occupying  the 
role  of  a  Japanese  captain  of  the  guards  who 
had  the  real  monopoly  of  O  Mimosa  San's 
affections,  is  rather  stiff  as  an  actor,  and  had 
a  wretched  make-up  for  a  Japanese,  but  his 
voice  is  good.  Carl  Formes  also  has  a  big, 
strong,  dependable  voice,  and  the  chorus, 
which  had  been  selected  for  musical  knowl- 
edge and  vocal  ability,  was  also  very  good, 
although  I  think  the  Willie  boys,  looking 
eagerly  for  stage  beauties,  would  have  been 
disappointed.  Still  there  were  some — a  few 
— good-looking  girls  in  the  chorus,  but  the 
makrr-up-in-chief  of  the  company  is  not  an 
arti't  at  his  or  her  job,  and  didn't  know  how 
to  bring  out  their  points.     There  didn't  seem 

■    '<e    any    one    in    the.  company    who    knew 
to  make'  over  an  Occidental  countenance 

i     an  Oriental  one,  and  yet  we've  often  seen 
d   ne. 
Harry    Griffith,    for    instance,    as    Marquis 


Imari,  was  well  plastered  with  stage  lines  and 
wrinkles,  but  he  no  more  looked  like  a  Jap- 
anese than  the  conductor;  who,  by  the  way, 
is  Harry  W.  Brown,  the  man  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  the  musical  element 
in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  revived 
on  several  occasions  by  the  uptown  Little 
Theatre.  "  George  E.  Lask  is  the  stage  di- 
rector, so  the  presence  of  these  two  men  on 
the  list  lends  something  of  a  local  interest 
to  the  enterprise. 

Once  again  San  Franciscans  had  the  pleas- 
ing experience  of  acclaiming  with  cordial  ad- 
miration a  Japanese  prima  donna  who  had 
fitted  herself  to  sing  in  an  Occidental  opera 
house.  The  little  lady  has  a  rather  light 
but  pure,  true,  flexible  soprano,  and  she  sings 
with  grace  and  sympathy.  She  is  an  excellent 
actress,  full  of  temperamental  charm  and 
pleasing  abandon.  Her  gestures  are  very 
graceful,  expressive,  and  pretty,  and  I  think 
her  compatriots,  who  are  evidently  very  proud 
of  her,  are  well  justified.  She  is  always 
going  to  have  trouble,  probably,  in  finding 
roles.  Iris  is  another  one  that  is  adapted 
to  her  particular  capabilities  and  to  her  na- 
tionality, but  it  is  an  expensive  opera  to  pro- 
duce, demanding  a  number  of  elaborate  set- 
tings. In  Mme.  Butterfly  we  found  her  sing- 
ing and  playing  the  role  as  if  it  had  been 
created   for   her. 

The  music  of  "The  Geisha,"  which  is  by 
Owen  Hall,  has  had  some  fame  in  its  time. 
It  is  more  than-  a  quarter  of  a  century  old. 
but  it  retains  its  sprightiiness  and  power  to 
charm,  and  probably  will  expereince  a  revival 
in  many  homes.  There  is  a  Gilbertian  sug- 
gestion to  the  comedy,  but  not  to  the  wit  of 
the  dialogue. 


"THE  ROAD  TO  HAPPINESS." 

William  Hodge  hit  on  a  drawing  title  when, 
under  the  pen  name  of  Lawrence  Whitman, 
he  thus  named  his  play.  There  is  more  than 
a  hint  of  Christian  Science  in  the  piece,  but 
only  a  little  more  ;  not  enough  to  bother  any 
one,  and,  although  the  book  reposing  in  the 
lap  of  the  cheerful  paralytic  who  is  the 
mother  of  the  optimist  is  doubtless  presumed 
to  be  "Science  and  Health,"  they  fortunately 
did  not  deal  out  any  quotations  from  that 
volume  which  is  such  an  apotheosis  of 
spieling. 

The  optimist,  a  role  which  is  played  by 
Walter  Richardson,  is  the  centre  around 
which  the  play  revolves;  and  the  conflict  lies 
between  the  optimist  and  the  curmudgeon. 
The  piece  is  old-fashioned  in  that  it  has  a 
moral ;  which  is,  "Do  your  duty,  don't  worry, 
keep  cheerful,  and  everything  will  come  out 
all    right." 

It  doesn't  always  follow  in  life,  but  it 
probably  helps  us  to  endure  things  if  they 
don't  come  out  all  right.  A  slight  and  not 
too  extreme  dash  of  Christian  Science  com- 
bined with  a  large  admixture  of  common 
sense,  plus  a  decent  amount  of  good-will  to 
one's  fellow-beings,  and — oh,  yes — with  the 
very  necessary  addition  of  a  sense  of  humor. 


fortifies  us  wonderfully  against  the  chances 
and  changes  of  life. 

Now  "the  optimist  has  a  sense  of  humor; 
so  we  like  him,  and  approve  of  his  theories. 
Also,  he  gets  into  a  good  healthy  rage  once; 
which  proves  that  he  is  human.  And  he  con- 
quered it,  which  denoted  character. 

However,  don't  imagine  that  "The  Road 
to  Happiness"  is  anything  very  wonderful. 
It  is  a  simple,  rather  guileless  drama,  of  a 
rural  cast.  One  of  the  sets  is  a  barn,  in 
which  two  live  fowls  are  placed  for  atmos- 
phere. They  supplied  it  so  richly,  and  were 
so  happy,  self-possessed,  and  at  barnyard  ease 
that  they  wrested  away  the  limelight  from 
two  of  the  principals  and  started  that  sound, 
so  familiar  within  the  Alcazar  walls,  of  fresh, 
youthful  laughter.  It  is  always  rather  a 
ticklish  proposition  to  put  live  animals  on 
the  stage,  within  the  confines  of  a  play. 

The  author  has  put  a  number  of  shrewd  and 
quotable  sayings  on  the  lips  of  his  optimist, 
who  is  something  like  a  young  Pudd'n  Head 
Wilson.  But  he  has  also  some  rather  flat 
dialogue.  1  thought  some  of  the  conversa- 
tions and  love-twitterings  between  the  youthful 
pairs  were  extremely  flat.  So  much  so  that 
it  was  rather  hard  on  the  players.  But  gen- 
erally speaking  the  play,  in  a  simple,  guile- 
less, but  cheerful  and  appealing  way,  is  mild 
but  agreeable  entertainment.  1  remember  that 
William  Hodge  was  out  her  once  eons  and 
eons  ago.  in  some  comedy,  and.  though  he 
was  not  a  brilliant  comedian,  he  reached  his 
audiences  on  their  risible  side,  ami  also  made 
them  like  him,  for  there  was  something,  a 
hearth-warmth  or  a  simple  genuineness  of 
nature,  that  made  them"  feel  friendly  toward 
him.  This  quality  is  reflected  in  the  play, 
and  the  audience  feels  friendly  toward  it.  Be- 
sides, we  have  our  old-fashioned  moods  and 
tenses,  and  "The  Road  to  Happiness"  appeals 
to  the  old-fashionedness  in  us.  For  the  cur- 
n  lays  around  with  a  flail,  figuratively 
speaking,  when  he  is  enjoying  the  society  of 
his  family,  in  a  way  no  modern  father  dares 
to  do  after  his  children  have  reached  their 
'teens.  For  well  he  knows  that  the  young 
things  will  spread  their  young  wings  and  fly. 
if  things  are  made  too  uncomfortable  for 
them  at  home.  And  as  for  the  unfortunate 
Mrs.  Curmudgeons,  who  are  so  put  upon  by 
their  spouses,  there  is  always  the  divorce 
court.  It  is  true  thai  the  optimist  made  a 
half-hearted  attempt  to  persuade  the  unhappy 
Mrs.  C.  that  she  might  be  happy  yet  with 
her  hectoring  partner.  But  it  was  very  half- 
hearted indeed  and  the  audience  wasn't  with 
him  in  that  particular.  Curmudgeons  are  cur- 
mudgeons from  birth  and  you  can  not  change 
them. 

The  company  made  an  agreeable  appearance 
in  the  play,  Walter  Richardson  and  Henry 
Shn:ner  occupying  the  two  leading  male  roles. 
Walter  Richardson  wore  his  own  earmarks 
of  character,  apparently,  for  he  seemed  to 
have  no  make-up  to  speak  of.  He  wore  a 
perpetual  smile  compounded  of  optimistic 
good  cheer  and  the  unsleeping  sense  of  humor 
that   the  author  has  bestowed  on  his  favorite 
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character  of  the  play,  and  was  very  good- 
looking   and   prepossessing. 

Belle  Bennett  looked  sixteenish  and  apple- 
blossomy,  but  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  carry 
Miit  those  suggestions.  Emily  Pinter,  but 
there  ! — I  won't  spoil  her  surprise.  But  she 
and  the  audience  enjoyed  her  role  hugely. 
Dorothy  Wetmore,  the  promising  young  be- 
ginner from  the  ranks  of  the  Little  Theatre, 
made  good  as  the  rather  plaintive  step- 
daughter, and  Ida  Lewis  looked  appropriately 
peaceful  and  cheerful  as  a  Christian  Science 
paralytic   who   is  conquering   the   enemy. 

Henry   Shumer,  in   an   appropriate  make-up, 

spit    out    quantities    of    general    cussedness    as 

the  curmudgeon,  and  there  were  half  a  dozen 

other   masculine   role-,    all    competently   filled. 

Josephine   Hart    Phei.i's. 


The  woman's  section  of  the  Saskatchewan 
<  irain  1  irowers'  Association  has  more  than 
4000   members. 


In  the  town  of  Flint.  Michigan,  an  arrange- 
ment   was   made   whereby   one   clover   bl on 

a  year  was  fixed  as  the  rental  of  a  ninety- 
nine-)  ear  lease  of  the  site  of  the  Flint  High 
School.  The  owner  of  the  land  made  the 
novel  proposition,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
school  board,  the  only  proviso  being  that  use 
of  the  land  for  other  than  school  purposes 
shall  terminate  the  lease.  The  board  decided 
to  make  a  ceremonious  feature  of  the  rental 
each  year.  The  members  select  one  of  their 
number  every  spring  to  pluck  a  clover  blossom 
in  one  of  the  lots  owned  by  the  school  board 
and  carry  it  to  the  owner  or  one  of  his  heirs. 


The  FOUR  HORSEMEN  of  the  APOCALYPSE 

By  VINCENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

The  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse 


Is  at  the  head  of  95%  of  the  reports 

made  by  booksellers  all  over  the  U.  S. 

to  the  leading  "best  seller"  list. 

It  is  the  one  great  novel  of  the  war, 
superb,  thrilling,  spectacular,  surpass- 
ing anything  in  modern  fiction. 

"The  greatest  of  modern  novels,  by 
the  foremost  of  living  novelists." 

IN    PRESS 

La  Bodega 

(THE  SALOON) 

Translated  by   DR.    ISAAC   GOLDBERG. 

Its  stirring  plot  of  love,  intrigue,  and  swift 

action  covers  an  acute  study  of  the  causes 

and  results  of  intemperance  in  Spain. 


By     the     Same     Author 

BLOOD  AND  SAND 

Translated  by  MRS.  W.  A.  GILLES- 
PIE, with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.   I. 

GOLDBERG. 
New  York  Times:  "A  picture,  vivid, 
colorful,  and  dramatic,  of  the  national 
sport  of  Spain — the  bull-fight  .  .  . 
possessed  of  an  extraordinarily  rich 
background."     Xet.  $1.90'. 


VINCENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ 


The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral 

Translated  by  1IRS.  W.  H.  GILLES- 
PIE, with  an  Introduction  by  W.  D. 
HOWELLS.    Net,  $1.90. 


IN    PROCESS    OF    TRANSLATION 

MARE  NOSTRUN 

(OUR  SEA) 

Translated  by  CHARLOTTE  B.  JORDAN. 

A    tremendously    powerful    novel     of    the 

career    of    German    submarine    warfare    in 

the  Mediterranean. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Alcazar. 
"Sick-a-Bed,"  a  farcical  comedy,  full  of 
funny  situations,  is  the  Easter  week  offering 
at  the  Alcazar  Theatre,  commencing  Easter 
Sunday  matinee.  It  is  the  work  of  Ethel 
Watts  Mumford,  popular  novelist,  short  story 
writer,  and  illustrator.  It  drew  crowds  for 
weeks  at  the  New  York  Gaiety  and  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre,  Boston,  followed  by  an  all- 
summer  run  at  Power's  Theatre,  Chicago,  and 
is  now  given  in  San  Francisco  for  the  first 
time  by  special  arrangement  with  Klaw  & 
Erlanger,  its  original  producers.  "Sick-a- 
Bed"  involves  the  absurd  perplexities  of  a 
young  globe-trotter  who  feigns  nervous  pros- 
tration, with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  medical 
fakirs,  so  that  he  may  avoid  going  on  the 
witness-stand  in  a  divorce  suit  against  his 
philandering  uncle.  He  falls  in  love  with  his 
pretty  and  winsome  nurse ;  comic  complica- 
tions follow  in  fast  succession.  The  comedy 
is  precisely  suited  to  Belle  Bennett,  Walter  P. 
Richardson,  and  other  expert  farceurs  of  the 
versatile  New  Alcazar  Company  so  effective  in 
high-class  Eastern  novelties  that  would  not 
be  seen  in  San  Francisco  but  for  the  alert 
Alcazar  enterprise.  In  preparation  is  "The 
Gypsy  Trail,"  a  delightful  comedy  of  ardent 
youth  and  romance. 


The  Casino. 

This  Sunday  night  Ackerman,  Harris  & 
Brown  will  present  Kitty  Gordon  in  their  latest 
revue,  "That's  It,"  at  the  Casino  Theatre. 
"That's  It"  will  be  even  better  than  "Let's 
Go,"  which  concludes  its  six  weeks'  run  Sat- 
urday night,  April  19th.  Besides  Kitty  Gor- 
don, famed  stage  and  film  star,  the  entire  cast 
of  "Let's  Go"  has  been  retained  and  several 
big  numbers  have  been  added.  Jack  Wilson, 
New  York  blackface  comedian,  will  head  the 
contingent.  Fatima,  the  world's  most  sensa- 
tional Oriental  dancer,  will  be  a  member  of 
the  cast,  as  will  be  a  number  of  her  dancing 
girls.  J.  C.  Mack,  a  comedian  par  excellence, 
has  been  brought  from  New  York  to  open  in 
"That's  It."  Also  included  in  the  cast  are 
Fanchon  and  Marco,  terpsichorean  experts, 
who  will  be  seen  in  new  features.  Dave  Ler- 
ner,  Lillian  Boardman,  Lloyd  and  Wells, 
George  Baldwin,  a  host  of  other  principals, 
and  the  Fifty  Runway  Girls  will  do  their 
bit  toward  making  "That's  It"  a  sensational 
hit. 

Matinees  will  be  given  Wednesday,  Satur- 
day, and  Sunday.  Seats  are  now  selling  two 
weeks  in  advance.  The  prices  for  this  en- 
gagement are:  Boxes,  Ioges,  and  first  twelve 
rows  in  orchestra,  $1.50;  balance  of  orchestra, 
$1;  dress  circle,  $1,   75c,  and  50c. 


The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  anonunces  a  great  Easter  bill 
for  next  week,  composed  of  a  number  of  the 
most  popular   artists  in  vaudeville. 

Clara  Morton,  one  of  the  family  of  the 
famous  Four  Mortons,  will  present  a  Songa- 
logue  in  a  manner  which  is  essentially  her 
own. 

Harriet  Rempel,  who  ha^s  won  fame  both 
as  an  actress  and  playwright,  will  appear  in  a 
new  vehicle  written  for  her  by  Tom  Barry, 
entitled  "Tarrytown."  It  is  a  romantic  play- 
let and  affords  Miss  Rempel  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  her  talent  and  versatility  by 
appearing  in  the  dual  role  of  mother  and 
daughter. 

"The  Miracle?"  is  the  title  of  an  act  which 
introduces  a  modern  Svengali  and  his  Trilby. 
"The  Miracle?"  passes  into  the  audience  and 
songs  new  and  old,  classical  and  popular, 
may   be   whispered   to   him.      Without   a   word 
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he  will  transmit  to   his  Trilby,  who  will   sing 
and  play  the  selection  called  for. 

Miss  Ethel  Davis  and  Freddie  Rich  style 
their  offering  "Songs  a  la  Carte."  Miss  Davis 
sings  with  sweetness  and  wonderful  expres- 
sion and  Mr.  Rich  is  the  author  of  many 
popular  song  successes.  Mr.  Rich  writes 
songs  to  Miss  Davis'  order  and  that  is  why 
their  act  is  called  "Songs  a  la  Carte." 

Paul  La  Varre  and  his  brother  will  intro- 
duce a  balancing  routine  that  apparently  has 
no  limit. 

The  remaining  acts  in  this  attractive  bill 
will  be  Polly  Moran,  the  Sheriff  Nell  of  the 
movies  ;  Mosconi  Brothers  in  "Dancing  Odds 
and  Ends,"  and  Sam  Mann  and  his  company 
in   Aaron    Hoffman's   philosophic    farce,    "The 

Question."  

John  McCormack. 

Mr.  McCormack  will  give  recitals  at  the 
Exposition  Auditorium  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
May  11th  and  18th,  at  2:30  sharp,  these  being 
his  only  concerts  in   Northern  California. 

Realizing  that  every  San  Franciscan  wants 
to  hear  John  McCormack,  "the  man  who  al- 
ways fills  the  Auditorium,"  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  usual  last-minute  confusion,  Frank 
W.  Healy,  who  will  direct  the  McCormack 
concerts  in  San  Francisco,  has  already  opened 
the  McCormack  sale  at  his  box-offices  at  Sher- 
man,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 


Curran  Theatre. 

Kolb  and  Dill  continue  to  attract  large  au- 
diences to  the  Curran  Theatre  through  the 
medium  of  their  "military,  dramatic  farce  with 
music,"    "As   You   Were." 

This  play  by  Max  Dill,  with  lyrics  by  Harry 
Williams  and  music  by  Leo  Flanders,  enjoys 
high  favor  with  Kolb  and  Dill  admirers, 
many  of  whom  consider  it  the  brightest  in  the 
whole  series  of  entertainments  offered  San 
Francisco  amusement-lovers  by  the  popular 
comedians. 

The  stars  are  ideally  bestowed  as  the  doctor 
and  undertaker,  respectively,  in  the  town  of 
Liberty,  State  of  Democracy.  They  both  an- 
swer to  the  name  of  Muller,  but  they  are  not 
related.  And  though  they  were  born  in  Ger- 
many, a  country  to  which  they  said  farewell 
when  in  their  'teens,  the  play  discloses  them 
as  staunch,  patriotic  Americans.  From  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  "As  You  Were"  calls  for 
some  legitimate  acting,  but  the  keynote  of 
the  play  is  essentially  laughter. 

The  comedians  are  supported  by  Julia 
Blanc,  Marie  Rich,  May  Cloy,  Ethel  Mar- 
telle,  George  W.  Banta,  Jr.,  Max  Steinle,  Jack 
Rollins,   and   Frank   Bonner. 


GERMANS  IN  PARIS. 


Reappearing  Mysteriously   as    Shopmen  and  Res- 
tauranteurs. 


Mysteriously,  steadily,  brazenly  in  defiance 
of  a  law  of  the  land,  the  Germans  are  re- 
appearing in  Paris.  "They  are  living  without 
disguise  in  the  capital,  still  technically  an 
armed  camp  of  war.  In  greater  number,  in 
bolder  manner,  they  are  living  in  the  outlying 
districts,  just  beyond  the  fortifications. 

They  are  resuming  the  proprietorship  of 
small  cafes — as  by  magic  they  are  popping  up 
with  smiles  behind  the  little  zinc  bars  from 
which  they  disappeared  so  precipitately  in 
1914.  Whence  came  they?  Have  they  been 
hiding  in  their  own  wine  cellars  throughout 
the  last   four  years? 

They  are  renewing  the  direction  of  small 
restaurants,  where  sauerkraut  once  was  the 
"specialite  de  la  maison" — go  into  the  kitchens 
now  and  there  you  will  find  the  perspiring 
Teutons.  Have  they  been  hiding  behind  their 
stoves  during  the  war? 

They  are  reopening  corner  grocery  stores — 
only  that's  not  the  name  for  them  in  France 
— and  little  businesses  of  all  sorts.  They  are 
now  freely  engaging  in  the  supply  trade — it 
has  been  found  that  throughout  the  long  hos- 
tilities many  Germans  who  had  succeeded  in 
remaining  in  French  territory  had  plied  their 
business  of  furnishing  war  material  to  the 
army.  Scorn  for  such  traitorous  swine  who 
would  sell  death-producing  stuff  for  use 
against  their  own  countrymen  is  minimized  by 
astonishment  at  the  laxity  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment  in   permitting   them   such   a   practice. 

For  the  last  few  weeks  Paris  city  officials 
have  been  investigating  the  presence  of  so 
many  Germans,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
while  a  few  have  been  in  their  old  haunts 
without  molestation  from  the  police  during 
the  war  period  the  greater  number  have  been 
drifting  in  through  the  Swiss  frontier  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  When  announce- 
ment of  this  state  of  affairs  was  made  public 
there  was  naturally  a  wild  cry  in  Paris  papers 
for  the  immediate  expulsion  of  these  enemy 
residents  and  adoption  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  laws  similar  to  those  being  passed 
in  England  regarding  the  presence  there  of 
Germans. 

At  present  the  hands  of  the  police  are  com- 
pletely tied  by  the  fact  that  99  per  cent,  of 
the  Germans  who  remained  or  have  been 
drifting  back  are  naturalized  as  Frenchmen, 
and  the  Chamber,  with  characteristic  procras- 


tination, keeps  putting  off  passage  of  the 
proper  measures  to  take  this  naturalization 
from  the  Germans  and  permit  the  police  to 
oust  them. 

An  illuminating  article  was  published  in  the 
Liberte  the  other  evening  signed  by  H.  Galli. 

"One  wonders  at  finding  in  the  midst  of 
the  entrenched  camp  of  Paris  so  many  enemy 
subjects,"  he  says.  "There  has  never  been 
at  any  time  so  many  foreigners  in  Paris.  I 
do  not  mean  visitors  here  temporarily,  but 
people  stopping  permanently,  doing  business, 
exploiting  enterprises,  and  all  too  often  taking 
the  jobs  of  mobilized  Frenchmen.  Nothing 
has  been  done  to  keep  these  undesirable  citi- 
zens  from   the   country. 

"In  December,  1914,  Mr.  Laurent,  who  was 
then  prefect  of  police,  stated  that  150,000 
aliens  were  settled  in  the  capital.  Today, 
according  to  the  official  figures,  there  arc 
171,000.  The  great  majority  stay  here  with- 
out authorization.  The  special  commission 
named  to  investigate  foreigners  and  issue  per- 
mits for  residence  has  been  unable  to  pass 
upon  more  than  38,000  cases.  Three  thou- 
sand permissions  were  granted  and  the  same 
number  of  refusals  were  made. 

"Those  who  did  not  get  the  proper  per- 
mits succeeded  in  staying  anyway,  despite 
all  measures  taken  to  put  them  out  of  the 
country.  This  they  accomplished  by  disap- 
pearing for  a  short  time  and  returning  to  the 
same  address,  or  changing  their  residence 
and  failing  to  register.  About  one  hundred 
who  practiced  these  deceptions  were  caught 
and  sent  to  concentration  camps  and  another 
hundred  were  escorted  to  the  frontiers. 

"The  most  undesirable  often  avoided  detec- 
tion and  investigation.  What  risk  did  they 
run?  None  at  all.  Propositions  to  alter  the 
state  of  affairs  which  existed  throughout  the 
war  are  getting  dusty  in  the  files  of  the  minis- 
ters and  special  commissions." 

Each  day  now  the  French  papers  publish 
short  dispatches  from  England  reporting  the 
progress  of  measures  designed  to  eliminate 
Germans  from  the  island,  and  flaunting  this 
progress  in  the  face  of  the  Chamber  in  an 
endeavor  to  bring  about  speedy  action. 

French  people  with  whom  I  have  talked  de- 
clare positively  they  will  never  again  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  German  tradesman. 
They  desire  that  all  naturalization  papers  be 
taken  from  the  enemy  subjects  and  that  the 
authorities  immediately  banish  them,  but  de- 
spite this  general  feeling  it  is  hard  to  con- 
vince a  deputy  of  the  wisdom  of  passing  the 
bill  which  has  been  presented. — Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Herald. 
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with   the   approach    of  winter   and  is   over  by 
April. 


Kaiser's  Art  Treasures. 

The  former  German  emperor  owned  hun- 
dreds of  paintings,  coming  from  the  brushes 
of  the  world's  greatest  masters,  which  hang 
upon  the  watfs  of  the  sixty-five  palaces  that 
belonged  to  him. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  the  pictures  coming 
into  the  open  market,  the  new  democracy  in 
Germany  feeling  that  one  of  the  first  sources 
of  revenue  to  meet  the  financial  claims  of 
the  Allies  may  well  come  from  the  properties 
of  the  Hohenzollerns,  the  nobility,  and  the 
junkers. 

Included  in  Wilhelm's  collection  are  no 
fewer  than  nineteen  undoubtedly  genuine 
works  by  Rubens,  acknowledged  as  the  great- 
est of  Flemish  painters.  Five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  would  not  purchase  these 
pictures  under  ordinary  conditions,  indeed 
their  price  might  well  run  to  nearer  £1,000,- 
000,  for  among  them  is  that  wonderful  "Holy 
Family,"  ncew  in  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci, 
near  Berlin,  also  "Mars  and  Venus,"  hanging 
on   the   walls   at   Koenigsberg. 

All  of  his  galleries  are  rich  in  examples  of 
the  French  romantic  school,  many  of  these 
works  having  been  collected  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  was  so  deep  a  lover  of  everything 
French,  from  art  to  philosophy. 

There  are  at  least  fifty  of  the  finest  of  this 
French  school,  and  their  price  might  run  to 
almost  any  figure. 

Some  rare  examples  of  the  older  German 
art  and  many  of  the  Netherland  and  Italian 
masters  fill  out  the  spaces  on  the  wall  of  the 
many   palaces. 


Chairs  so  mounted  that  they  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  two  feet  or  more  by  the  occu- 
pants for  use  in  motion  picture  and  other 
theatres  are  a  recent  invention.  The  advan- 
tage of  these  seats  is  that  they  left  the  users 
high  enough  to  give  them  a  view  of  the  stage 
unobstructed  by  persons  passing  to  and  fro  in 
front  of  them — a  frequent  occurrence  at  the 
movies. 


ALCAZAR 

"In  the  Alcazar  and  its  fine  company  we  have 
the  most  devoted  friends  the  drama  has  in  this 

community." — Chronicle. 
THIS     WEEK — "The     Road     to     Happiness" 
Easter  Week,  Com.  Sunday  Malinee,  APRIL  20 
The  New  Alcazar  Company 
Belle  Bennett-  Walter  P.Richardson 
A    fever    of    farcical    fun    running    up    to    high 
temperature    in    Ethel    Watts    Mumford's    con- 
tagious comedy 

"SICK-A-BED" 

New  York,   Boston,  Chicago  Laughing  Hit 

First  Time  in   San  Francisco 

SUN.,    APR.    20— First   Time  Here 

"THE  GYPSY  TRAIL" 

Ardent  Comedy  of  Youthful   Romance 

Every  Night  Prices,  25c,   50c,   75c,  $1 

Matinees  Sun.,  Thurs.,   Sat-.  25c,  50c,   75c 


CASINO 
Ellis  at  Mason— Phone  Kearny  2260  ^^^ 

COM.    EASTER    SUNDAY 
Ackerman,   Harris  and    Brown  present 

Kitty  Gordon 

In  their   latest  and   newest   revue 

"THAT'S  IT" 

With  JACK  WILSON  and  an  all-star  cast  of 
one  hundred,  including  FANCHON  and 
MARCO,  J.  C.  Mack,  Dave  Lerner,  Lillian- 
Boardman,    Lloyd    and    Wells,    George    Baldwin 

and  the  FIFTY  RUNWAY  GIRLS. 
Matinees     Wednesday,    Saturday    and    Sunday 
Prices — Evenings,     50c    to     $1.50;     Matinees, 
50c,   75c. 


There  are  more  than  five  hundred  profes- 
sional "peelers"  in  the  East  End  of  London 
alone.  They  are  brought  up  from  childhood  in 
this  occupation,  and  in  many  cases  mothers 
have  also  been  "peelers."  London,  however, 
is  not  the  only  haunt  of  the  professional 
onion-peeler.  Birmingham  can  boast  of  pos- 
sessing a  fair  number  of  the  fraternity.  There 
no  water  is  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  process 
of  onion-peeling,  though  "peelers"  are  al- 
lowed that  privilege  in  the  metropolis  to 
protect  their  eyes.  Spanish  onions,  so  no- 
torious for  their  strong  smell,  are  rarely  used 
now.  Those  exported  from  Italy  are  found 
to  be  more  suitable  substitutes,  as  they  are 
not  nearly  so  pungent.  The  only  drawback 
attached  to  this  peculiar  occupation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  fingers  of  the  "peelers"  are  con- 
stantly cold  (this  being  a  winter  job)  and 
prevents  them  doing  their  work  with  greater 
speed.     The  season   for   onion-peeling  begins 
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RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

1U  MLiUUl  B^ja,  s,ocklOB  „,)  Pinfd| 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

CLARA  MORTON  (of  the  Four  Mortons) 
in  a  "Solo  Songalogue";  HARRIET  REMPEL 
and  Company  in  Tom  Barry's  Romantic  Play- 
let, "Tarrytown";  "THE  MIRACLE?"  a  Mod- 
ern Svengali  Assisted  by  His  Trilby;  ETHEL 
DAVIS  and  FREDERIC  RICH  in  "Songs  a 
la  Carte";  POLLY  MORAN,  the  Famous 
"Sheriff  Nell"  of  the  Movies;  PAUL  LE 
VARRE  and  BROTHER,  the  Artistic  Pair; 
HEARST  WEEKLY;  MOSCONI  BROTHERS 
and  Company  in  "Dancing  Odds  and  Ends"; 
SAM  MANN  and  Company  in  Aaron  Hoff- 
man's   Philosophic    Farce,    "The    Question." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


f-URRAN 

^^     Ellis  and  Market. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


FUNNIER    THAN    EVER! 
Special    Return    Engagement   of 

Kolb  &  Dill 

In    Their    Greatest    Musical    Laugh-Tonic 

"AS  YOU  WERE" 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Satn 
BEST   SEATS   $1.00  ALL  PERFOK.  . 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

There  are  some  misguided  people  of  the 
baser  sex  who  disapprove  of  remarks  re- 
cently made  in  this  column  to  the  effect  that 
the  woman  of  today  is  immeasurably  the  in- 
tellectual superior  of  the  man.  They  write 
and  say  so.  They  do  not  advance  any  argu- 
ments in  support  of  their  objections,  which 
seem  to  "be  mainly  based  on  a  feeling  that 
ancient  traditions  have  been  violated  and  that 
man  is  intellectually  superior  to  woman  be- 
cause he  has  always  asserted  himself  to  be 
so  and  because  women  up  to  the  present  time 
have  always  acquiesced.  All  that  is  true 
enough,  but  facts  are  stubborn  things  and  they 
refuse  to  be  abolished.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  a  number  of  women's  clubs  in  San 
Francisco  and  there  are  also  a  number  of 
men's  clubs.  The  life  of  the  women's  club 
is  usually  an  intellectual  and  impersonal  life. 
There  are  innumerable  meetings  devoted  to 
serious  subjects  and  an  endless  series  of  lec- 
tures. But  there  are  no  such  activities  in 
the  men's  clubs.  The  members  of  the  male 
club  may  be  thinking  profound  and  unutter- 
able thoughts,  but  whenever  we  are  allowed 
to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  the  male  mind  we 
find  it  occupied  wholly  by  business,  money, 
and  the  baser  forms  of  politics.  If  the 
average  man  thinks  at  all  about  impersonal 
things  he  does  it  in  a  more  or  less  furtive 
manner.  If  he  is  interested  in  literature  or 
art  or  the  larger  forms  of  politics  it  is  in  a 
sort  of  secluded  way.  It  is  a  hobby.  He 
apologizes  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  though  he  were 
caught  sneaking  into  a  circus.  But  the  woman 
is  avid  in  her  desire  to  know  about  all  those 
impersonal  things  that  the  man  relegates  to 
those  times  when  he  has  absolutely  nothing 
else  to  do. 

But  the  eulogy  of  the  feminine  mind,  of  the 
mind  of  the  woman  of  leisure,  was  in  no  way 
intended  to  be  unqualified.  The  avesage 
woman  is  eager  for  facts  and  for  intellectual 
leadership,  but  it  is  not  yet  a  mind  that  has 
learned  to  think.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
fourth-reader  mind.  The  woman  of  today  is 
vastly  over-educated,  and  education,  when 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  brings  with  it 
a  paralysis  of  the  thinking  faculty.  The 
woman  who  has  been  given  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education  has  a  far  better  chance 
for  mental  development  than  the  woman  who 
has  been  through  the  university.  If  she  has 
any  intellectual  ambition  at  all  she  will  be 
thrown  back  on  her  own  mental  resources  for 
the  solution  of  all  the  problems  that  confront 
her.  In  other  words  she  will  be  compelled 
to  think.     The  American  woman  of  advanced 


education  does  not  think  at  all.  Her  mind  is 
a  warehouse  of  facts,  filled  to  overflowing, 
but  she  can  neither  use  them  nor  apply  them. 
Nothing  is  more  disappointing  than  to  con- 
verse with  the  average  woman  of  education. 
She  may  understand  the  binomial  theorem. 
She  may  be  well  versed  in  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus of  the  earthworm.  But  she  can  not 
discuss  Bolshevism  because  there  was  no  chair 
of  Bolshevism  at  her  university,  although 
probably  there  soon  will  be.  She  can  not 
face  any  abstract  problem.  She  will  be  as 
dumb  as  an  oyster,  or  less  noisily  inconse- 
quential. She  finds  that  her  knowledge  is  in 
no  way  applicable  to  current  affairs.  She 
has  nothing  but  irrelevant  facts  at  her  com- 
mand.    She  has  never  learned  to  think. 

This  is  partly  the  cause  of  her  present  in- 
tellectual activities.  She  goes  to  the  problem 
play  because  it  "makes  her  think."  Of  course 
it  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  only  tells  her 
what  some  other  person  has  thought.  She 
delights  in  the  propaganda  novel  because  this, 
too,  is  supposed  to  make  her  think.  She  has 
a  vague  sense  of  her  own  disabilities  and 
likes  to  think  that  they  are  being  overcome. 
But  actually  she  does  not  think  at  all.  That 
is  why  she  is  so  instantly  converted  by  every 
quack  and  charlatan  that  comes  along.  He 
presents  her  with  compressed  tabloid  opinions 
and  she  swallows  them  whole  and  thinks  that 
she  is  thinking.  In  a  sense  it  is  admirable 
and  commendable.  Men  do  not  even  think 
that  they  think  except  on  purely  personal 
lines.  They  pride  themselves  on  being  prac- 
tical, just  as  though  a  poem  were  not  in- 
finitely more  practical  than  a  bond,  a  picture 
even  more  practical  than  a  bill  of  exchange. 
The  woman  of  education  has  spent  all  the 
formative  years  of  her  life  under  the  guid- 
ance of  teachers  and  professors.  They  have 
told  her  what  she  ought  to  think  on  all  the 
topics  that  have  swum  within  her  ken.  She 
has  been  willingly  and  passively  plastic  to 
their  admonitions  and  ministrations.  She  has 
been  the  perpetually  empty  vessel  into  which 
they  have  poured  their  theories  and  convic- 
tions. There  has  always  been  some  mental 
superior  to  which  she  can  turn  for  guidance. 
She  has  always  been  sitting  at  the  foot  of 
a  master,  with  the  result  that  by  the  time  she 
has  come  out  into  the  world  she  has  lost  the 
power  of  independent  thought.  If  she  wishes 
to  know  something  about  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, for  example,  it  rarely  occurs  to  her  to 
get  a  copy  of  the  protocol  and  to  read  it.  Not 
at  all.  That  is  not  her  way.  She  goes  to 
hear  some  lecturer  who  will  tell  her  what  to 
think  about  it.  She  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
deference,  the  professorial  habit.  She  de- 
mands the  intellectual  middle  man,   the  inter- 
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About 

SUNSET 

MAGAZINE 

The  only  National 'Magazine  edited 
and  published  for  Western  People! 

SUNSET,     the     Pacific     Monthly,     is     the 
West's  own  national  magazine.     It  is  the 
only  "general"  magazine  of  national  cir- 
culation and  influence  published  in  the  West. 
It  is  therefore  distinctly  representative  of  the 
West  in  its  viewpoint  and  in  its  treatment  of 
j  world  and  national  affairs.     Beautifully  printed 
and   artistically   illustrated,    crammed    full    of 
I  interest  for  every  member  of  the  family,  it  is 
j  distinctly  a  FAMILY  magazine.     It  should  be 
on  the  reading  table  of  every  Western  house- 
hold. 
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mediary.  She  wants  something  that  will 
"make  her  think,"  and  it  seldom  occurs  to  her 
that  the  problem  itself  should  make  her  think. 
Now  her  attitude  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  that  of  the  man  who  can  never  actually 
and  truly  believe  that  anything  matters  unless 
it  have  some  visible  bearing  upon  his  per- 
sonal fortunes.  None  the  less  women  must 
acquire  the  habit  of  independent  thought  if 
they  are  to  confirm  and  solidify  the  victories 
that  they  have  already  won. 


An  important  New  York  newspaper  is  re- 
ceiving congratulations  on  the  reform  of  its 
woman's  page.  The  congratulations  seem  to 
come  chiefly  from  men,  and  that,  of  course, 
is  as  it  should  be,  seeing  that  it  is  only  men 
who  read  the  woman's  page  with  any  real 
assiduity.  Men  have  a  faint  and  lingering 
hope  that  one  day  they  may  find  something 
indelicate.  Of  course  they  never  do,  but 
great  are  the  pleasures  of  anticipation.  It  is 
our  own  private  conviction  that  men  are  not 
only  the  readers  of  the  woman's  page,  but  that 
they  also  write  it,  and  the  fact  that  it  never 
contains  any  indelicacies  seems  to  sustain  this 
conviction. 

But  the  reformed  woman's  page  is  a  fail- 
ure. It  is  insufferably  dull.  We  can  not  im- 
agine any  woman  turning  to  it  with  feverish 
haste.  For  example,  we  find  some  little 
stories  of  children,  as  though  any  woman  ever 
wanted  to  read  of  other  women's  cubs.  Surely 
the  male  hand  again.  Then  there  is  a  para- 
graph about  a  national  movement  to  provide 
wider  skirts  for  women.  Why  ?  We  do  not 
mean  why  should  they  have  wider  skirts,  but 
why  should  there  be  a  national  movement  ? 
Now  if  a  man  were  to  hunger  for  some  little 
change  in  his  clothing,  if  he  favored  some 
particular  style  of  architecture  in  his  trousers, 
he  would  quietly  indicate  the  matter  to  his 
tailor  and  the  tailor  would  make  a  mysterious 
mark  with  his  chalk  and  the  thing  would  be 
done.  Certainly  the  man  would  not  inaugu- 
rate a  national  movement.  He  would  not  be 
such  an  ass.  If  women  want  wider  skirts 
why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sensible  do 
they  not  say  so  to  their  dressmakers?  Phila- 
delphia women,  we  are  told,  "ask  for  wider 
skirts."  Well,  what  in  the  name  of  fortune 
prevents  them  from  having  wider  skirts? 
Why  tell  the  public  about  it?  Why  write 
articles  to  newspapers  about  it?  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  women  anyway  that  they 
must  summon  a  torchlight  procession  every 
time  they  want  to  make  a  little  change  in 
their    clothing? 

No,  we  do  not  like  ihe  reformed  column 
for  women.  It  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor 
good  red  herring.  It  is  a  compromise  and 
therefore  detestable.  If  we  were  running  a 
column  for  women  we  would  fill  it  with  cos- 
metics, dress  patterns,  headache  remedies, 
and  pieties  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 
We  would  hire  some  intelligent,  up-to-date 
young  man  to  supervise  it  and  to  cut  out  the 
indelicacies,  some  young  man  who  was  an 
adept  at  all  the  many  ways  of  wasting  time 
in  which  women  delight,  who  knows  how  to 
make  an  armchair  out  of  an  apple-box  and 
who  can  devise  innumerable  home-made  pres- 
ents for  father  and  Jack  and  Susie.  He  would 
know  how  to  cure  little  Johnny  of  telling  fibs 
and  he  would  condole  with  the  'Mother  of  a 
Family"  whose  husband  said  damn  right  out 
in  front  of  the  parrot  and  the  baby.  He 
would  sign  his  daily  article  "Aunt  Maria" 
and  every  one  would  have  a  gorgeous  time 
and  he  would  know  that  he  was  being  read 
in  a  hundred  households  where  the  European 
war  was  no  more  than  a  distant  sound  of 
surf  upon   the   shore. 


Hanson  and  'Wilson. 

Following  his  election  as  mayor  of  Seattle 
last  summer  Ole  Hanson  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  to  get  permission  for  Seattle  to  raise 
$5,000,000  for  the  extension  of  its  hydro- 
electric power  plant  in  Skagit  River.  What 
happened,  says  the  Sun  writer  who  vouches 
for  the  story,  is  characteristic  of  Hanson. 
At  the  time  the  country  was  under  another 
Liberty  Loan  strain  and  the  Capital  Issues 
Committee  unceremoniously  turned  down 
Seattle  and  its  mayor.     However : 

"He  told  it  to  a  friend,  who  arranged  him 
an  interview  with  the  President.  The  day  of 
the  interview  was  just  about  the  scorcher  of 
the  Washington  heated  term.  Ole  Hanson  has 
no  time  or  patience  for  lots  of  the  little  for- 
malities. The  story  of  the  interview  is  au- 
thenticated. He  may  have  begun  it  with  a 
'Mr.  President'  or  a  'President  Wilson,  but  as 
soon  as  he  got  talking,  and  talking  very  fast 
and  very  earnestly,  he  dropped  into  plain 
'Wilson,'  minus  prefixed  frills.  The  Presi- 
dent liked  it,  and  when  'Woody'  followed  liked 
that  still  better.  The  persuasive  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Seattle  proved  highly  su- 
dorific. Sweat  trickled  down  the  Hanson 
brow  and  soaked  the  Hanson  collar.  'Don't 
mind  if  I  take  off  my  coat,  do  you,  Wilson?' 
The  President  laughed  and  told  him  to  go 
ahead. 

"  'Now,  then,'  said  the  mayor,  having  peeled. 
He  pulled  his  chair  up  close  as  is  his  habit. 
'You  know  this  little  Capital  Issues  Commit- 


tee is  only  about  so  high' — indicating  the 
height  of  his  knee  and  slapping  the  chief 
executive  on  his.  When  the  friend  who  had 
arranged  the  call  recovered  from  heart  fail- 
ure he  perceived  that  Wilson  was  speechless 
with  laughter  and  Hanson  was  beaming  and 
confident.  'A  most  interesting  man,'  said  the 
President  when  he  had  gone.  The  President 
said  it  to  a  number  of  people,  including  Ber- 
nard Baruch,  and  Baruch  was  on  hand  the 
next  day  when  Hanson  tackled  the  knee-high 
committee  again.  During  this  second  plea  he 
peeled  his  vest  as  well  as  his  coat.  As  soon 
as  he  finished  talking  Baruch  began,  and  the 
result  was  that  Hanson  and  Seattle  got  their 
permit." 


Centuries  of  Fighting. 

Lemberg,  known  as  Lwow  in  Polish  and 
Leopolis  in  Latin,  was  founded  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  a  Ruthenian  prince.  Casi 
mir  the  Great  added  it  to  his  domain  in  1340 
and  bestowed  upon  the  city  the  charter  and 
privileges  known  as  the  Madgeburg  Rights. 

When  Constantinople  fell  its  trade  with  the 
East  flourished,  but  it  was  all  but  eng-ulfed  in 
the  revolutions  and  maraudings  which  swept 
over  the  Ukraine  and  parts  of  Poland  during 
the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century — an 
earlier  manifestation  of  Bolshevism  directed 
by  the  Cossack  hetman.  Chmielnicka. 

Charles  XII  of  Sweden  took  Lemberg,  along 
with  other  Polish  cities,  when  the  ill-advised 
Augustus  II  was  drawn  into  the  Great  North- 
ern war.  Upon  the  first  partition  of  Poland, 
in  1772,  Lemberg  was  allotted  to  Austria. 

In  connection  with  the  division  of  Polish 
lands  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  wrote, 
prophetically  in  view  of  recent  events:'  "I 
have  yielded,  not  wishing  to  make  war.  but 
quite  contrary  to  my  convictions.  I  hope 
that  the  monarchy  may  not  feel  the  effects  of 
this  after  my  death." 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  who  had 
engineered  the  partitian,  did  not  take  the 
Austrian  monarch's  qualms  seriously.  "She 
is  always  weeping  and  always  talking."  was 
his  comment. 

In  the  same  year  Austria  came  forward 
with  additional  claims,  on  the  ground  that 
Prussia  and  Russia  were  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  certain  dis- 
tricts for  which  they  had  long  contended. 

Women  accepted  for  the  police  force  in 
London  take  three  months'  training  and  if 
successful  they  become  constables. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  town  councillors  of  Mudville  had  or- 
ganized a  raffle  for  the  benefit  of  poor  Mrs. 
Muggins,  and  finally  the  oldest  inhabitant  was 
ask  to  buy  a  ticket.  "What  for?"  asked  the 
ancient  one.  "For  Mrs.  Muggins,"  replied  the 
agent.  "Didn't  you  hear?"  "Oh,  yes,  boss, 
I  heered  all  right,"  said  the  fossil;  "but  what 
I  want  to  know  is — what  am  I  goin'  to  do  wiv 
Mrs.  Muggins  if  I  win  Jer?" 


"The  Germans,"  said  Senator  Cummins  at 
a  reception,  "are  already  growing  cocky  again. 
A  naturalized  German  said  to  me  the  other 
day:  'We  Germans  are  a  wonderful  people. 
The  Allies  will  never  be  able  to  keep  us 
down.'  I  gave  a  laugh.  'In  one  way,  I'll  ad- 
mit,' I  said,  'they'll  find  it  hard  to  keep  you 
down.'  'Yes.  What  way  is  that?'  'The  way,' 
said  I,  'the  whale  couldn't  keep  down  Jonah.'  " 


This  story  refers  to  Walker  D.  Hines,  new 
director-general  of  the  railroads.  Apropos  of 
Mr.  McAdoo's  message  to  the  traveling  public 
printed  on  the  back  of  the  menu  card,  the 
waiter  observed  to  a  patron:  "Mr.  McAdoo 
done  left  his  railroad  job  and  aint  here  no 
more.  He's  in  de  movin'-picture  business, 
sir.  I  hears  Mr.  Heinz  is  now  our  boss.  Dey 
say  it's  Heinz,  de  fifty-seven  pickle  man." 


Mrs.  Juggins  bought  a  hat  and  paid  dearly 
for  it.  Therefore  she  was  justified  in  her 
indignation  on  seeing  Mrs.  Eelfrey  in  a  copy 
of  the  said  hat.  Mrs.  Juggins  spoke  to  the 
milliner  .about  it.  Mme.  Feathers  listened 
patiently  and  then  said:  "Yes,  madam,  the 
hat  I  sold  Mrs.  Belfrey  is  somewhat  similar 
to  yours  ;  but  I  knew  it  was  not  for  the  same 
place  of  worship." 


Prince  Alexander  of  Serbia,  who  is  in  Eng- 
land on  an  alleged  quest  of  a  wife,  tells  this 
story  of  "unneutral  propaganda"  in  the 
States,  before  America  entered  into  the  war. 
"Why  don't  you  organize  with  us  Turks  and 
Bulgarians  and  Serbians  to  demand  your 
rights  in  the  United  States?"  a  meek-looking 
man  was  asked  by  a  corner  orator.  "I  haven't 
any  special  rights  in  the  United  States."  re- 
sponded the  other,  quietly.  "I  was  born 
here." 

"Have  you  any  one  in  court  who  will 
vouch  for  your  good  character?"  asked  the 
magistrate  of  a  man  charged  with  a  petty 
offense.  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  defendant ; 
"there  is  the  head  constable."  The  head  con- 
stable was  amazed.  "Why,  your  worship,  I 
don't  even  know  the  man,"  he  protested. 
"Now,  sir,"  broke  in  the  culprit,  "I  have  lived 
in  the  town  for  twenty  years,  and  if  the  head 
constable  don't  know  me  yet,  isn't  that  a  char- 
acter for  you?" 

As  the  motorist  turned  a  corner  in  a  quiet 
country  road  he  saw  a  brother  of  the  wheel 
just  ahead,  evidently  in  trouble.  Imme- 
diately he  slowed  down.  "Want  any  help?" 
he  asked,  genially.  The  other  motorist 
looked  gratefully  at  him  as  he  wiped  the  per- 
spiration off  his  brow.  "I  do,"  he  whispered. 
"See  that  lady  in  the  car?  She's  my  wife, 
and  I'd  be  much  obliged  if  you'd  answer  her 
questions  and  keep  her  amused  while  I'm 
seeing  to  this  punctured  tire." 


"Some    people    have    expressed    surprise    at 
the   war   work   done  by   some   of   our   Ameri- 


can society  girls,"  commented  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart.  "Why  should  they?  They  have 
always  manifested  this  spirit.  After  all,  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  the  girl  who 
stands  over  hospital  cots  till  she  drops  and 
her  sister  at  home  who  says:  'Richard,  are 
we  going  to  the  Blank's  dance  or  not?  If  we 
are,  it's  time  for  me  to  dress;  if  not,  I  must 
put  a  mustard  plaster  on  my  chest  and  go 
straight  to  bed." 

Two  colored  men  met  at  a  peace  celebra- 
tion on  the  day  following  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  It  was  in  a  i  Colorado  town,  and 
the  state  had  gone  Republican  a  few  days  be- 
fore. "Well,  what  you-all  think  of  it  now  ?" 
inquired  one.  "Sure  do  look  good,"  the  other 
replied.  "  President  Wilson  sure  did  stop 
them  Huns."  "President  Wilson  nuthin',"  re- 
torted the  first  speaker.  "Listen  heah,  you 
Democrat  nigger  !  Didn't  I  tell  you  somethin' 
gwine  happen  if  we  Republicans  got  elected? 
We've  only  been  in  a  few  days,  an'  look 
what  we  done." 


A  noted  physician,  particularly  expeditious 
in  examining  and  prescribing  for  his  patients, 
was  sought  out  by  an  army  man  whom  he 
"polished  oft'"  in  almost  less  than  no  time. 
As  the  patient  was  leaving  he  shook  hands 
heartily  with  the  doctor  and  said :  "I  am 
especially  glad  to  have  met  you,  as  I  have 
often  heard  my  father.  Colonel  Blank,  speak 
of  you."  "What !"  exclaimed  the  physician, 
"are  you  old  Tom's  son  ?"  "Certainly."  "My 
dear  fellow,"  cried  the  doctor,  "fling  that  in- 
fernal prescription  in  the  fire  and  sit  down 
and  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  you." 


whose  grandmother  gave  him  $10  on  his  birth- 
day. Billy  took  it  to  the  bank  and  received 
the  customary  bank  book  in  which  the  cashier 
made  the  entry,  'By  cash,  $10.'  A  day  or  so 
later  Billy  saw  his  grandmother,  and  in  thank- 
ing her  said:  'I  was  awful  surprised  when 
you  gave  me  so  much  money,  and  the  man  at 
the  bank  was,  too,  'cause  he  wrote  in  my 
book,  "By  gosh,  $10."'" 


Levassor  was  the  great  engineer  who 
sketched  the  automobile  with  such  skill  that 
his  design  has  not  been  materially  changed 
to  this  day.  After  Levassor  accomplished  his 
historic  trip  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  and  re- 
turn at  the  dizzy  speed  of  about  fifteen  miles 
an  hour  his  admirers  gave  him  a  banquet. 
During  the  toasts  one  of  them,  stirred  by  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  rose  and  enthusiastic- 
ally called  on  the  assembly  to  drink  to  the 
approaching  day  when  carriages  should  travel 
at  the  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Levassor 
turned  to  his  nearest  neighbor  and  asked  in  a 
quick  undertone:  "Why  is  it  that  after  every 
banquet  some  people  feel  called  on  to  make 
fools  of  themselves?" 


"The  bachelor  bishop  of  London,"  said  a 
returned  war  correspondent,  "is  known  as 
the  'chorus  girl's  friend.'  London  chorus 
girls  only  make  about  $5  and  $6  a  week,  and 
the  bishop  often  comes  to  their  help  when 
they're  down  and  out.  The  bishop  gave  a 
holiday  dinner  last  month  to  about  100  show 
girls.  I  was  invited  to  drop  in,  and  a  lovelier 
sight  I  never  saw.  The  girls  were  so  young 
and  so  pretty  and  gay  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  they  were  all  hard  up.  It  doesn't  seem 
right  for  a  young  and  pretty  girl  to  be  hard 
up,  does  it  ?  Two  of  the  prettiest  of  the  cho- 
rus girls  were  talking  near  me.  'Isn't  this  a 
scrumptious  feed?'  said  the  first  girl.  'Isn't 
it,  though  ?'  said  the  second.  T  only  regret 
one  thing — I've  just  had  my  corset  mended.'  " 


Some  friends  had  been  twitting  a  well- 
known  New  York  divine  on  the  well-known 
tendency  of  ministers  and  lawyers  to  write 
almost  unreadable  hands,  but  the  divine  was 
too  much  for  them.  "When  it  comes  to  poor 
writing  the  ministers  and  lawyers  do  not 
stand  utterly  alone,"  he  declared.  "I  recall 
Billy,    a    small    Sunday-school   pupil    of   mine, 


"Red  Crown"  is  straight -distilled, 
£*l-refinery  gasoline.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign  before  you  fill. 

STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


y/ie  Gasoline 
^Quality 


Mr.  Parvenu-Smith  was  furnishing  his  li- 
brary, which  occupation  was  causing  him  con- 
siderable anxiety.  In  despair  he  called  in  an 
expert  bookseller,  and  after  many  suggestions 
and  a  final  order  for  a  complete  library  he 
turned  to  his  adviser  and  asked  :  "And  what 
is  the  name  of  that  fellow  who  writes  such  a 
lot — Shakeshaft,  or  something  like  that,  isn't 
it?"  "Shakespeare,  sir,"  answered  the  trades- 
man. "Yes,  that's  it.  Get  me  all  he's  writ- 
ten and  make  a  note  to  order  anything  new  he 
may  write."  Concealing  a  smile,  the  book- 
seller suggested :  "And  may  I  suggest  you 
have  them  bound  in  morocco?"  "Bound  in 
Morocco !"  roared  the  newly-made  Crcesus. 
"No,  certainly  not.  I  want  the  confounded 
things  at  once." 


A  German  prisoner  was  brought  in  and 
questioned  by  the  American  intelligence  of- 
ficer. After  the  questioning  the  prisoner, 
who  spoke  English  with  a  London  accent, 
said  that  he  had  a  question  to  ask.  "I  can 
not  understand  what  that  soldier  who  bayo- 
neted me  meant,"  he  remarked  plaintively. 
"There  were  three  of  us,  Caspar  and  Max 
and  me.  This  soldier  came  running  at  us 
and  we  all  put  our  hands  in  the  air  up  and 
said  'Kamerad.'  But  he  shot  Caspar  and 
Max  and  put  his  bayonet  into  me  and  then 
he  went  running  right  on.  And  all  he  said 
was,  'Aw,  go  chase  yourself!'  I  can  not  un- 
derstand what  that  soldier  should  mean." 
And  the  officer  explained  that  the  Yank  had 
merely  remarked  that  he  was  in  a  great 
hurry. 


Senator  Penrose  was  discussing  war 
profiteers.  "When  we  unearth  one  profiteer- 
ing scandal  after  another,  it's  mighty  bard  to 
convince  young  America  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  The  young  folks  are  in  a  good 
deal  the  same  position  as  the  young  husband 
who  approached  his  wife  boldly  and  said:  'I 
should  like  to  go  to  Jones'  tonight  for  several 
hours.  Mr.  Jones  is  not  ill,  and  does  not  re- 
quire any  sitting  up  with.  If  he  did,  I  should 
let  his  wife  do  it.  Mr.  Jones  is  perfectly 
well,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  for  a  certain 
itching  for  a  poker  game.  He  is  notoriously 
a  rotten  poker  player  and  very  likely  could  be 
knicked  for  several  dollars  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.  There  might  be  something  to 
drink — he  didn't  specify  concerning  that.  He 
only  said  that  my  presence  would  be  appre- 
ciated. I  am  sure  that  since  I  have  told  you 
the  whole  truth  about  the  affair  you  will  con 
sent  to  my  going.    Am  I  right?'     He  was  not." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Income  Tax. 
Why   not   a    School  for    Congressmen, 

Their    aiders    and    abettors? 
To  teach  them  plain  "United  States," 

The  common  brand  of  Letters! 
To   spare  a  common  man,   like' me. 

This    costly    legal    Babel, 
A   product    of   illiterates, 

The   kitchen,    or   the    stable! 

I  like  to  help  good  Uncle  Sam! 

If    I    could    understand    him, 
If  I   could   only   figure   out 

How  much  I  am  to  hand  him! 
I  read  my  Income  Tax  Return, 

I    added    and    subtracted, 
Until  my  brains  were  in  a  whirl 

And    all   my    thoughts  distracted! 

What  do  they  mean,  these  teeming  words? 

My  soul   is  patriotic. 
And   yet,   my  thinker's  out  of  gear, 

Or   else    I'm    idiotic! 
I  scanned  1  lie  paper,  up  and  down, 

I    almost    took  to    liquor 
To  drown  my  sorrows,  while  the  fog 

Got   every    minute   thicker! 

I  hied  me  to  a  legal-shop. 

With    quickly   growing    terror, 
In   fear  of  jail,   or  fine,   or  both, 

For    some   default    or    error! 
A  desperate  chance!     Of  course,  it  was! 

But  Uncle  Sam  was  pressing, 
And   lawyer-men   are    not   so   wise, 

But,    mostly,    good    at    guessing ! 

And  lo!     That  legal  sharp  confessed 

He  could  not  understand   it, 
But  something  must  be  written  down 

Because  the   laws   demand   it; 
And  hence,  I  wrote  the  figure  down 

Exactly   as  he  gave   it, 
And  signed  my  name,  in  simple  trust, 

And   made   my    affidavit. 

Four    Dollars   went   to   Uncle    Sam, 

To  grind   his  many   axes! 
And  twenty  to  the  lawyer-man 

For   guessing   at   the   Taxes! 
A  strange   experience!      Rather  sad! 

It  makes  one  very  pensive! 
It  seems  the  Tax  is  not  so  high, 

But    English    is    expensive! 
-Charles    Irviu    Junkin,    in    Leslie's    Weekly. 


Consider  the  Ant. 
With    kingdoms   going    out   of   style, 

The  ants  demand  our  stern  attention: 
Their  hills  are  ruled  by  queens,  the  while 

Democracy  receives  no  mention. 

They  build   and    fight,    they   toil   and  save, 
Behaving   like   a    human    nation, 

And  act  as  though   they  never  gave 
The    Fourteen    Points   consideration. 

So   let   Exalted   Wisdom  stem 

Their  government  of  wicked  hunches, 

And  make  republics  out  of  them, 

And  keep  them  out  of  picnic  lunches. 

— McLatidbitrgh    Wilson,    in   Life. 


Leave  Us  the  Stars. 
To    Mr.    Marconi. 
Leave    us    the    stars — 
This  world   hath  noise  enough, 
Without   the   roar  of  Mars; 
Rob   not  the  holy  spaces  of  their  calm. 
Bring  us  no   idle  gossip  of  the  spheres; 
Nor    desecrate    the    psalm 

That,   on   still    nights,    into   our  burdened   ears 
Pours    its    mysterious    balm. 

Soon    shall    the    airship   blot    the    rising    moon 

With    vulgar    flight  across   the   evening  sky. 

In  vain   shall    tortured   ear  and  tortured   eye 

Flee    from    pursuit    of   each    last    silly    tune, 

And   each   new   fashion  of  deformity; 

In    vain    seek    sanctuary 

On  dawn-kissed  peaks  of  unascended  snows, 

Or    in    some    isle   the    sea 

Hath    kept  a   secret    from   eternity, 

Hid  in    her  bosom  like  a  lover's   rose. 

Leave  us  the  stars!      O   wizard,    let  them  be; 
'Tis    not   for   thee 

Their    white    immortal    signals    to    translate; 
Thinkest   thou    their  beams  tread    all   those  million 

stairs 
For   idle    prate 
With    us  on    our   affairs? 

Nor    strive    to    flash    on    foolishness   to   them; 
Leave  them,,  unstained,  the  midnight  to  begem 
With    astrologic    gold ; 

Leave  them  to  sing  at  morning  as  of  old — 
Yea!    unless,    verily,    thy    science    dares 
Some  better  way  to  reach  them  with  our  prayers. 
— Richard   Le   Galliennc,    in   Life, 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Helen  Harris,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  C.  P.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Harris  of 
Moncton.  N.  B..  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Bruce  Corn- 
wall, to  Captain  Ernest  A.  Sinclair,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Sinclair  of  Glen  Bair,  California, 
has  been  announced.  The  wedding  is  to  take  place 
at  the  home  of  the  bride"s  sister.  Mrs.  Claude  W. 
Peters.  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  on  Wednesday, 
April    30 1  b- 

Mrs.  Hugh  Porter  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  over  which  Mrs.  Ralph  McCurdie  pre- 
sided Thursday.  The  affair  was  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Bertheau  on  Gough  Street  and 
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If  von  are  interested  in  this  six  weeks  course,  |^| 
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Secretary — Wildwood  Gardens       |s| 
Piedmont,  Gal.  |g| 

the  guests  included  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs,  Elmer 
Jennings,  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne,  Mrs.  Robert 
Coleman,  Jr..  Mrs.  Swift  Train,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
Miss  Elena  Folger.  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Moore.  Miss  Isabel  Jennings,  and  Miss 
Marie  Louise   Winslow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Heckscber  gave  a  picnic 
luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  the  Del  Monte  ranch, 
their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lydig  Hoyt, 
Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin.  Mr. 
Eric   Pedley,    and    Mr.    William    TeviSj   Jr. 

Miss  Johanna  Volkmann  and  her  brother,  Mr. 
Daniel  Volkmann,  gave  a  dance  several  evenings 
ago  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and  Country  Club. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Captain  Dean  Witter 
and  Mrs.  Witter. 

Mrs.  Henri-  Dutton  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Monday,  her  guests  assem- 
bling at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Those  in  the  group 
included  Mrs.  Augustus  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Russell 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler 
Curran,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin.  Mrs.  George  Pope, 
Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mrs.      Alexander  Hamilton, 


Mrs.  Ernest  Stent,  Mrs.  James  Keener,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Younger,  Mrs.  George  Mendell,  Mrs.  Stetson 
Winslow,  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  and  Miss  Maude 
Fay. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon a  few  days  ago  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo, 
her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart, 
Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden,  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Cur- 
ran. and  Miss   Maude  Fay. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Short  and  her  sister.  Miss  Mabel 
Hathaway,  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday  in  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  George  Wolff.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne,  Mrs.  Elmer  Jennings. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster, 
Mrs.  Douglas  Erskine.  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Jr., 
Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Florence  Burleson,  Miss 
Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Isabella  Jennings,  and 
Miss  Etnelie  Tubbs. 

Mrs.  George  Kelham  gave  a  reception  Friday 
at  her  home  in  SeaclirT  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Alexander 
Cuthbertson.  Those  who  assisted  the  matron  in 
receiving  her  guests  included  Mrs.  Frank  John- 
son, Mrs.  Thomas  Hunter,  Mrs.  Alexander  Field, 
Mrs.  George  Mendell.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Paul  Denniville. 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  Friday  by  Miss  Josephine  Moore 
at  the  Inglesside  Golf  and  Country  Club.  Those 
in  the  party  included  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen. 
Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Jr..  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs. 
George  Howard,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter,  Miss 
Dorothy  Crawford.  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Baldwin.  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Betty  George, 
Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Lucy 
Hanchelt.  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet.  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Winslow,  and  Miss  Elena  Eyre. 

Mrs.  George  Forderer  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Menlo  Country  Club.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  Robert  McMillan.  Mrs.  Alfred  Spalding, 
Mrs.  Harry  Williar.  Mrs.  Anna  Yoohries  Bishop, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Palmer,  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  Mrs. 
Grayson  Dutton,  Mrs.  Frank  Grace,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth    Taylor. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  the  St-  Francis,  her  guests 
having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  La  Mon- 
tagne, Mrs.  Jane  Selby  Hayne,  Mrs.  Stearns  Pea- 
body,  Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Morgan  La  Mon- 
tagne. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  luncheon  Friday  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Ross  .Ambler 
Curran,  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear,  Mrs.  Henry  Dut- 
ton,  and    Mrs.   Joseph    Tobin. 

Miss  Eleanor  Welty  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  her  home  in  Presidio  Terrace.  Her 
guests  included  Miss  Mary  Welty.  Miss  Caroline 
Madison,  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan,  Miss  Katherine 
Corbett,  Mr.  Faxton  Pope,  Mr.  Richardson  Scott, 
Mr.  Calvin  Tilden,  Mr.  Scott  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Harold  Jennings. 

Senator  Jamc-s  D.  Phelan  gave  a  dinner  last 
week  at  his  home  in  Saratoga  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  McAdoo.  Those  who  attended 
the  affair  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O:  K-  Cushing. 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Charles  Fay.  I>r.  William  Younger 
and  Mrs.  Younger,  Miss  Maude  Fay,  and  Mr.  En- 
rique   Grau. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  gave  a  luncheo'n 
Sunday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of 
Miss  Kathleen  Burke.  The  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross 
Ambler  Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Xewhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Loomis. 
Mrs.  Downey  Harvey.  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mr. 
Charles    Clark,    and    Mr.    Richard    Tobin- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  California 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Williamson  gave  a  dinner 
a  few  evenings  ago  at  the  Fairmont.  Their  guests 
were  Miss  Maye  Colburn.  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams, 
Miss  Lorna  Williamson,  Miss  Augusta  Foute.  Mr. 
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TEST  OF  [L^LlhTm  BREAD 


™*y     Igffi^F   that  it 
FLOUR  V^P^    BAKES 
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— and  that  is  the  ultimate  test  of  each  day's 
milling  of  Sperry  Flour— the  "bread  test." 
Expert  chemists  determine  the  percentage 
of  gluten  and_  starch  of  a  blend,  expert 
millers  determine  the  uniformit5r  of  the 
blend,  but  the  final  test  of  the  flour  is  the 
bread  that  it  bakes. 

_  Expert  cooks  at  each  of  the  ten  Speny 
Mills  test  each  day's  milling  by  trial  bakings 
in  the  Idtchen.  The  Sperry  trademark  is, 
therefore,  a  stamp  of  approval  — a  surety  of 
quality  to  every  housewife. 

Sperry  Flour  go. 

General  Offices 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.  Ci 
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Maurice  Hall.  Mr.  Elliott  Cook,  Major  E.  L. 
Denny,  Mr.  Walter  Leimert,  and  Mr.  Grant 
Brown. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thursday 
at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  having  included  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith. 
Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs. 
Henry  Dutton,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  and  Miss 
Jennie    Blair. 

Lieutenant  J.  Banning  gave  a  dinner-dance 
Thursday  evening  at  Rainbow  Lane  in  compliment 
to  Lieutenant  Hancock  Banning.  Those  in  the 
party  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Brown.  Miss 
Lucy  Hanchett.  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow, 
Miss  Aileen  Treat,  Miss  Dorothy  Crawford,  Miss 
Josephine  Moore,  Lieutenant  Austin  Broderick, 
Lieutenant  C.  Buckley,  and  Lieutenant  Lincoln 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Gerald  Herrmann  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  his  home  on  Washington  Street,  bis 
guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bliss  Herrmann,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Elmer  Jennings,   and    Miss  Julia  Van    Fleet. 

Mme.  Achille  Roos  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Monday  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kewbold  Lawrence  gave  a  dinner 
last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Jean  Wheeler. 

Mrs.  Frank  Judge  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  Monday  in  compliment  to  her  house 
guests,  the  Misses  Margaret  and  Sybil  Walker, 
of    Salt    Lake    City. 

—•» 

■Wild  Flower  Exhibit. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  fifth  annua!  California  State  Wild  Flower 
Exhibit,  to  be  held  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
San   Francisco,  on   May  9th  and   10th. 

The  affair  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  Wild  Flower  Conservation  League, 
of  which  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Rice  of  San  Jose 
is  chairman.  The  work  is  assisted  by  the 
leading  scientists  and  nature  lovers  of  the 
state.  The  first  State  Wild  Flower  Exhibit 
was  held  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  on  April  24.  1915.  The  state  at 
large  participated  in  the  wonderful  display  of 
flowers,  and  the  affair  was  such  a  success  that 
by  proclamation  of  Governor  Hiram  Johnson. 
April  24th  was  thereafter  proclaimed  State 
Wild  Flower  Day,  and  since  then  has  been 
celebrated  annually  by  an  extensive  display 
of  native  flora,  assisted  by  a  United  States 
Forestry  Exhibit.  Because  the  season  is  a 
little  backward  for  flowers  this  year,  the  Wild 
Flower  Exhibit  has  been  postponed  until  May 
9th   and   10th. 

Features  of  economic  interest  are  to  be 
added  this  year,  including  a  large  collection 
of  native  grasses  by  Dr.  P.  D.  Kennedy  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  an  exten- 
sive display  of  honey  flora  which  will  be  of 
considerable  value  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  furthering  the  output  of  honey.  More 
than  four  hundred  varieties  of  mushrooms 
and  fungi,  gathered  by  Harold  D.  Parks  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  will  be  a  unique  fea- 
ture. A  valuable  collection  of  medicinal  herbs 
will  form  another  interesting  feature,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Saunders  of  Pasadena, 
noted  author  and  scientist,  will  send  an  un- 
usual collection  of  native  plants  of  more  or 
less  economic  value,  including  many  varieties 
of  soap  root,  chia.  lemonade  berries,  wild 
onions,  pine  nuts,  acorns,  etc.  In  early  days 
Indians  and  early  settlers  found  these  offer- 
ings of  nature  of  great  value.  The  exhibit 
will  be  free  to  school  children  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  May  10th.  Dr.  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan will  give  an  address  on  timely  topics  sug- 
gested by  the  exhibit.  An  automatic  stereopti- 
can  showing  colored  lantern  slides  of  activities 
in  the  National  Forest  Reserves  will  be  in- 
stalled by  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

The  second  edition  of  the  Fairmont  Follies 
will  be  presented  in  Rainbow  Lane  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  on  Easter  Monday  evening. 
Every  face,  song,  dance,  specialty,  and  costume 
will  be  new  and  the  director  of  entertainment 
and  music  for  the  Linnard  hotels,  Rudy 
Seiger,  feels  confident  that  his  second-  offer- 
ing will  surpass  in  every  way  the  first,  which 
has  proved  so  successful  since  the  middle  of 
last  December.  The  new  soubrette.  Char- 
lotte Balzer,  a  dainty  Dresden  doll  in  face, 
figure,  and  manner,  will  prove  a  revelation, 
Seiger  says,  and  another  of  the  newcomers 
who  is  bound  to  make  a  hit  is  Perqueta 
Courtney.  Lucita  Hall  and  Alice  Blake  prom- 
ise some  beautiful  Hawaiian  dances  and  this 
quartet  will  be  supported  by  a  chorus  of 
eight,  all  costumed  in  the  latest  creations 
of  Fanchon.  Among  the  other  entertainers 
of  note  will  be  Lloyd  and  Wells,  the  remark- 
able eccentric  dancers  who  have  been  the  big 
hit  of  "Let's  Go"  at  the  Casino.  The  jazz 
orchestra  will,  of  course,  remain  and  play 
for  the  Follies  as  well  as  dancing  every  night 
except  Sunday. 

Hana  Shimozumi,  the  Japanese  soprano,  will 
be  the  soloist  of  the  Lobby  Concert  at  the 
Fairmont  this  Sunday  evening  at  8:45  o'clock. 


In  the  taking  of  the  United  States  Census 
for  1920  there  will  be  a  force  of  about  100,000, 
including  90,000  enumerators,  4000  clerks  in 
Washington,  and  400  supervisors  with  a  force 
of  special  clerks  and  agents.  The  cost  of 
taking  the  census  will  approximate  $20,000,- 
000.     It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  cards 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 
Commencing  Easter   Monday 
SECOND   EDITION  of  the 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

Everything    New — Costumes    by    Fanchon 
Dancing  in   Rainbow  Lane  Nightly, 

Except  Sunday,  from  7  to  1 
Afternoon  Tea,  with  Rudy  Seiger's 
Orchestra,    Daily,    from    4:30    to    6 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

1 1  cents  fare  to  San  Francisco 

300  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  single  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractive  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300 

W.  W.  WHrrECOTTON,  Proprietor  ai  Manager 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSAL.ITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes*  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Sen-ice  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP     GOLF     COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  NEAR  EIGHTH 

Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
glass-enclosed  Sun  Room  on 
the  Roof,  with  its  tea  service 
each  afternoon,  and  dancing 
Saturday  night  —  and  a  garage 
free  for  guests'  use — emphasize 
the  Whitcomb's  up-to-dateness. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIFORNIA 
Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights  hot  and  cold  water.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean.  Booklet, 
Address  Mrs.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON,  San 
Ysidro  Ranch. 


used  for  the  general  population  count  will  be 
fully  110.000.000.  for  the  occupational  sched- 
ule 45.000,000,  and  for  vital  statistics  1,500,- 
000.  The  560  punching  machines  run  by  hand 
will  be  kept  going  day  and  night  as  soon  as 
the  enumerators  begin  to  turn  in  their  sheets. 


Chinese  gardeners  sometimes  plant  statu- 
ettes of  tiny  men  firmly  in  pots,  just  like 
real  plants,  and  then  train  live  evergreens  to 
grow  up  over  these  statuettes.  The  vines 
thus  form  a  kind  of  robe  for  the  statuette 
men,  their  white  faces  and  hands  protruding 
from    the    green    leaves. 


MOTEL  PLAZA 

>  SAN  FRANCISCO      .^wKflB 
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April  19,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Walters  Surgical  Company 
NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL 

To  Our  New  Location,  441  SUTTER  STREET 

Between    Powell   and    Stockton    Sts. 
Will  Occupy  Entire  Building 

Increased  Business  Demands  More  Space 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Captain  Oliver  Wyman  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
Tuesday  from  France  and  with  Mrs.  Wyman  is 
a  guest  at  the  home  of  the  young  matron's  par- 
ents.   Mr.    and    Mrs.    James   Otis,   on    Broadway. 

Dr.  Alfred  Spalding  and  Mrs.  Spalding  left 
Sunday  on  a  trip  to   Southern   California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  will  arrive  in 
San  Francisco  May  1st  from  New  York  and 
will  reopen  their  apartments  at  the  St.  Francis. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackling  are  planning  to  build  later 
in  Burlingame.  but  will  retain  their  apartment 
at  the  hostelry- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco  from  a  trip  to  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salvador  Sol  arrived  Sunday 
from  their  home  in  Salvador  and  have  been  guests 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  will 
leave  the  first  of  the  week  for  Washington,  where 
they  will  make  their  home. 

Mrs.  Edward  Brayton  will  sail  next  week  for 
the  Orient,  where  she  will  remain  for  an  in- 
definite   period. 

Lieutenant  Marshall  Arnold.  U.  S.  X.,  and  Mrs. 
Arnold,  who  have  been  visiting  the  tetter's  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donzel  Stoney,  since  their 
return  from  their  wedding  trip,  have  left  for  Mare 
Island,  where  they  will  reside  until  die  navy  officer 
is  ordered   East. 

Captain  Charles  Sutto:-,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  in 
New  York  the  first  of  the  week  from  France  and 
will  come  to  California  within  a  few  day?.  Mrs. 
Sutton  is  with  her  parents.  General  Oscar  Long  and 
Mrs.   Long,   in  Piedmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  spent  the 
week-end  in  Del  Monte. 

Captain  Charles  Raoul  Duval  and  Mrs.  Duval 
passed  several  days  of  last  week  at  the  Hote'. 
St.    Francis  from  their  home  in    San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Peter  McBean  left  Monday  for  Xew  York 
to  join  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted,  and 
Mrs.  Xorris  Davis,  who  recently  arrived  in  the 
Eastern  city  from  Florida.  Mrs.  McBean  will 
remain    in    the    East    for    several    months. 

Mrs.  John  Ellicott  left  during  the  week  for 
Xew  York  to  meet  her  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Captain  Thomas  Eugene  Watson  and  Mrs.  Wat- 
son,  who   are   en    route   to   the   Eastern    city    from 


San  Domingo.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Priscilla 
Ellicott  and  the  navy  officer  took  place  in  Septem- 
ber at  San  Domingo  and  this  is  their  first  visit 
to   the  United   States  since  their  wedding. 

Miss  Dorothy  Mann  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Hillcrest,'  after  having  passed  the 
week-end  with  Mrs.  A.  L.  Sayre  at  her  home  in 
the    San    Joaquin    Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  La  Montagne  and  Mr. 
Morgan  La  Montagne,  who  have  been  visiting  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  past  fortnight,  have  left 
for  their  home   in   New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gayle  Anderton  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  trip  to  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens  and  her  niece,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Butler,  spent  the  week-end  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara.  During 
their  sojourn  here  they  were  guests  at  the  Fair- 
mont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Stearns  Peabody  left  Saturday  for  her 
home  in  Xew  York,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San 
Francisco.  During  her  sojourn  here  Mrs.  Pea- 
body  was  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Chapman,  who  have  had 
apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel  since  their  arrival 
in  San  Francisco,  are  planning  to  take  a  house 
here,  where  they  will  reside  during  the  summer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  have  left  for 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  enjoy  a  visit  of  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Park  have  arrived  from 
Santa  Barbara  and  are  guests  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  Later  in  the  season  they  will  take  a 
house  on   the  peninsula. 

Mrs.  Burton  Elkins,  who  arrived  here  recently 
from  France,  has  gone  to  Houston,  Texas,  to 
visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  Breckenridge  Oliver. 
Mrs.  Louis  Long  arrived  last  week  from  Santa 
Barbara  and  is  the  guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  A. 
M.    Burns. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  with  Miss 
Helen  Marye  and  Miss  Flora  Doyle,  will  arrive 
in  San  Francisco  next  week  from  Washington. 
They  anticipate  opening  their  home  in  Burlingame 
for  the  summer  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ferris  and  their  daughter. 
Miss  Jean  Ferris,  have  returned  from  a  visit  in 
Redlands  and  are  guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
Lieutenant  Mayo  Xewhall.  Jr.,  has  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  a 
year  in  France,  where  he  served  in  the  intelligence 
department  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  a  trip  through  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Driscoll  returned 
last  week  from  a  year's  service  in  France  and 
has  joined  Mrs.  Driscoll  at  their  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Dr.  Grant  Self  ridge  and  Mrs.  Self  ridge  left 
several  days  ago  for  Southern  California  and  are 
at  present  guests  at  the  Hotel  Belvedere  in  Santa 
Barbara: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  McAdoo  left  Saturday 
for  Portland,  after  a  brief  visit  in  Sau  Francisco. 


STORY  of  the 
9 1  st  DIVISION 


An  authentic  record  of  the  famous  fighting 

organization  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  now 

being  published  in  the 


LEADING  NEWSPAPERq/MsPACIFIC  COAST 


INSTALLMENTS  ARE  BEING 
PUBLISHED  DAILY 

Men  from  CALIFORNIA,  Nevada,   Oregon, 
Washington,  Alaska,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana share  the  glory  won  in  the  Ypres-Lys 
and  Argonne  battles. 

These  are  the  boys  who  are  now  on  their 

way  home.    <JSan  Francisco  is  planning  to 

receive  them. 


This  Is  the  Story  of  What 
THE  Y  DID ! 


During  their  sojourn  here  Mr.  and  Mrs.   McAdoo 
were  guests  at  the   Palace  Hotel. 

Captain  Alexander  Cutlibertson  and  Mrs.  Cuth- 
bertson  have  taken  an  apartment  on  Broadway, 
where  they  will   reside  after  the  first  of   May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  have  returned  to 
their  ranch  at  Bakersfield,  after  having  passed  a 
fortnight    at    Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  have  reopened 
their  home  in  Menlo  Park,  after  having  spent  the 
winter    months    in    town. 

Mr.  Alexander  Ruthwford  has  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Xew  York  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford at  the  Hotel   St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  George  Cameron  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
Xew  York,  where  she  will  pass  the  remainder 
of   the    month. 

Mr.  Richard  Tobin  has  returned  from  France 
and  has  reopened  his  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  will  leave  within 
a  few  days  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will 
remain    for   some    weeks. 

Admiral  Charles  Gove  and  Mrs.  Gove  have  gone 
to  Coronado  to  enjoy  a  month's  sojourn- 
Mr.  Brooke  Sawyer,  who  has  been  visiting  his 
parents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Sawyer  in  Monte- 
cito  has  been  spending  several  days  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Sawyer  recently  returned  from  France. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Clark  of  New  York  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  and  wilt 
remain  here  throughout  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  White  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Priscilla  White,  have  arrived  from  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  will  remain  in  San  Francisco  until 
after  the  marriage  of  Miss  Jean  Wheeler  and 
Lieutenant  Henry  White,  which  will  take  place 
April   30th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Xion  Tucker  are  occupying  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  in  Bur- 
lingame  for   a   brief  period. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent  returned  Monday  to 
their  home  on  Green  Street  from  a  visit  to  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  D.  Adler  arrived  last  week  at 
Del  Monte  and  are  with  their  son-in-law  and 
daughter,   Mr.  and   Mrs.   Felton   Elkins. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Burlingame  from  a  visit  in  Monterey  with  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Maurice  Heckscher. 

Mr.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  returned  to  San 
Francisco  Monday,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
a  year  in  France- 
Mrs.  Edward  Harriman  left  Sunday  for  her 
home  in  Xew  York,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San 
Francisco-  Mrs.  Harriman  was  a  guest  at  the 
Fairmont    Hotel    during   her   sojourn    here. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore  left  Tuesday  for  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  at  the  Trimble  place  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.  Anson  Hotaling  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Swinnerton,  have  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco   from  a  trip  to   Xew   York. 

Ensign  Albert  Lincoln  Brown  arrived  here  last 
week,  having  won  his  commission  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Aviation  Station  at  Pensacola. 
Florida.  Ensign  Brown  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arabham  Lincoln  Brown  of  Presidio  Ter- 
race. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries,  after  spending  the 
winter  in  Xew  York  and  Washington,  are  leaving 
for  home  to  occupy  their  apartment  at  the  Hotel 
St.   Francis,   as  usual. 

Registered  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  are  Mr.  J. 
T.  Wickersharn,  Xew  York;  Dr.  G.  S.  Ruggles, 
Paris.  France;  Mr.  V.  T.  De  Martini,  Philadel- 
phia: Mr.  G.  E.  Yaughan,  Los  .Angeles;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Payne,  Toronto,  Canada;  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Painter,  Denver,  Colorado;  Mr.  Louis  Shelley,  San 
Diego;  Dr.  A.  Humphries  and  Mrs.  Humphries, 
Sacramento;  Mr.  E.  B.  Spencer,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  F.  E.  Coykendall,  San  Jose;  Mr.  C.  H. 
Morgan.  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  S.  E.  Burke,  Los  An- 
geles;   Mr.    H.    E.    Wilkinson,    Fresno. 

Plaza  Hotel  arrivals  include  Mr.  C.  H.  Davis, 
Portland.  Oregon;  Mr.  Charles  H.  King,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hussey,  Loyalton;  Mrs. 
K.  Roberts,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Ford, 
Los  Angeles:  Mrs.  S.  T.  Adair,  Fort  W  rth, 
Texas:  Mr.  William  Robinson.  New  York:  Mr. 
Don  C.  Rogers.  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin 
Martinez,  Seattle;  Dr.  J.  L.  Choate,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Goodocke,  Albany.  New 
York;  Mr.  J.  R.  Quirk,  Chicago;  Mr.  G.  W.  Mur- 
mann,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  Clarke  Babcock, 
Portland.  Oregon;  Mr.  L.  L.  Mertcns,  Paris, 
France;  Mr.  E.  L.  Staples  and  family,  Pasadena; 
Mr.  J.    W-   Garver,    San   Diego. 


MENLO  PARK 

Beautiful  modern  country  home  for 
sale.  11  acres  of  highly  improved 
grounds,  orchard,  vegetable  gardens. 
House  consists  of  six  master  bed- 
rooms, seven  baths,  two  sleeping 
porches,  ample  servants'  quarters.  New 
garage  for  five  cars.  Large  capacity 
pumping  plant  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  water.  In  EXCLUSIVE  RESI- 
DENTIAL SECTION.  Full  particulars 
on  request. 

BUOCBEE,  THORNE  &  CO. 
27  Montgomery  Street 


near  some  railroad  line,  about  two  and  one- 
third  cords  being  required  for  1000  feet  of 
bars.  After  sawing  the  bars  are  piled  criss- 
cross in  order  to  facilitate  seasoning,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  are  allowed  to  season 
until  June.  The  spool-bar  mills  in  Maine  turn 
about  15,000,000  feet  of  bars  during  the  year, 
and  approximately  the  same  amount  of  ma- 
terial is  manufactured  into  spools  in  that 
state. 

The  machines  for  making  spools  are  com- 
plicated and  require  skilled  men  for  their  ope- 
ration. The  spools  drop  from  the  lathe  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  second,  and  must  be  per- 
fectly  uniform   and   true. 


Gardening,  which  has  for  generations  been 
a  recreation  for  the  wealthy  in  England,  has 
been  quiescent  during  the  last  four  years,  hut 
is  again  looking"  up.  An  English  periodical 
devoted  to  flower  culture  announces  that  it 
will  insert  advertisements  from  gardeners,  or 
those  who  require  them,  without  charge. 
Among  these  advertisements,  curiously  enoueh, 
are  several  which  call  for  a  man  who  will 
combine  garden  culture  with  other  useful 
work  about  a  "gentleman's  place" — these  men 
being  called  "groom-gardeners."  "chautleur- 
gardeners,"  and  "cowman-gardeners." 


German  military  headquarters  are  said  to 
have  had  a  secret  report  on  the  fighting 
qualities  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  Allied 
armies  on  the  western  front.  The  division 
that  stood  first  on  this  list  as  the  one  most 
to  be  feared  was  a  famous  London  Terri- 
torial Division.  It  helped  to  hold  the  line 
at  Arras  in  March.  1918.  It  never  gave 
ground  then  or  at  any  time.  It  was  many 
times  decimated,  but  never  yielded  a  yard 
in  defense  or  failed  to  carry  its  objective  in 
attack. 


Orange  County,  California,  leads  the  world 
in  the  production  per  acre  of  English  wal- 
nuts. Last  year  it  grew  4224  tons,  which,  if 
estimated  at  the  average  price  of  23  cents, 
were  worth  $2,365,440.  Los  Angeles  County 
is  second  from  the  standpoint  of  production, 
having  grown  3594  tons  of  walnuts  last  vear, 
worth    $2,012,640. 


The  Finnish  women  have  erected  the  first 
memorial  to  commemorate  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  hill 
in  the  Finland  Alps  near  the  town  of  Frob- 
jerg.  The  stone  bears  the  words :  "On 
man  and  woman  equal  rights  confer ;  let  her 
serve  him  ;   likewise  let  him  serve  her." 


One  hundred  and  twenty-six  chambermaids 
are  employed  in  one  of  the  big  hotels  recently 
opened   in    New   York   City. 


Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt. 
Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt  will  address  a 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Philip 
Lansdale,  2140  Broadway,  at  8  p.  m.,  on  April 
22d.  Mr.  Blathwayt's  double  mission  is  to 
promote  the  union  of  America  and  Great 
Britain  and  to  arouse  interest  in  the  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Institute  for  Blinded  Soldiers.  The 
meeting  has  been  arranged  by  Mrs.  Lansdale 
and  Mrs.  Benson  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan 
has   consented   to  preside. 


Maine's  Big  Spool  Industry. 

One  of  the  industries  which  deals  with 
small  things,  yet  which  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  country's  commerce,  is  the 
manufacture  and  export  of  spool  wool.  This 
business  is  peculiar  to  the  New  England 
States  and  is  centred  in  Maine.  Spool  fac- 
tories of  that  state,  in  normal  times,  turn  out 
about  800,000,000  spools  annually  with  a  mar- 
ket  value   of   nearly    $1,000,000. 

The  best  qaulity  of  timber  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  spools.  White  birch,  which 
is  used  almost  exclusively  for  this  industry, 
reaches  the  factory'  in  the  form  of  bars  from 
one-half  to  two  and  nine-sixteenths  inches 
square,  and  from  two  and  a  quarter  to  four 
feet  in  length.  These  bars  must  be  abso- 
lutely clear.  The  birch  is  cut  in  winter  and 
sawed  in  small  portable   mills,   which   operate 


Composed  of  two  parts  copper  to  one  ot 
zinc,  the  Japanese  "sincher"  is  largely  used 
in  making  metal  objects  of  art  and  utility. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"No  one  understands  me."  "That  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  girlie.  Your  mother  was  a 
telephone  girl  before  she  married  and  your 
father  was  a  train  announcer." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

He— How  about  getting  married?  She- 
Getting  married— if  it's  the  right  girl— should 
double  the  life  of  your  tires  and  cut  your 
gasoline  bill  in  two.— Si.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

Mrs.  Caller — I  suppose  you  find  your 
daughter  very  much  improved  by  her  two 
years'  stay  at  college  ?  Mrs.  Proud-Mother— 
Oh,  yes.  Mary  is  a  carnivorous  reader  now, 
and  she  frequently  impoverishes  music.  But 
she  aint  a  bit  stuck  up,  she's  unanimous  to 
everybody,  and  she  never  keeps  a  caller 
waitin'  for  her  to  dress;  she  just  runs  in, 
nom  de  plume,  and  you  know  that  makes  one 
feel  so  comfortable. — The  Review. 

"When  is  the  earliest  date  we  may  expect 
the  arrival  of  Uncle  Bob  and  his  family  to 
spend  the  summer?"  "The  first  of  May." 
"Ahem!  Write  to  Uncle  Bob  and  tell  him  to 
expect  us  the  29th  of  April." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

"Do  you  act  towards  your  wife  as  you  did 
before  you  married  her?"  "Exactly.  I  re- 
member just  how  I  used  to  act  when  I  first 
fell   in   love   with    her.      I    used   to   lean   over 
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the  fence  in  front  of  her  house  and  gaze  at 
her  shadow  on  the  curtain,  afraid  to  go  in. 
And  I  act  just  the  same  now  when  I  get 
home  late. — Manchester  Guardian. 

Cop  (to  homing  clubman) — Where  are  you 
going  at  this  time  of  night?  Clubman — I'm 
hie — goin'  to  a  lecture. — Boston  Transcript. 

Ethel — I'm  afraid  that  bell  means  another 
caller.  Fred  (imploringly) — You  know,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  your  not  being  at  home. 
Ethel  i  suggestively) — Yes,  and  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  my  being  engaged. — Tit-Biis. 

"I  can  read  Cholly  like  a  book."  "You're 
foolish  to  strain  your  eyes  over  a  small  type." 
— Cleveland    Press. 

"What  do  they  mean  by  court  calendar  ?" 
"I  don't  understand  the  term."  "Nor  do  I.  I 
thought  courts  paid  no  attention  to  time." — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Hubby — I  don't  believe  in  parading  my 
virtues.  Wife — You  couldn't,  anyway.  It 
takes  quite  a  number  to  make  a  parade. — 
Tit-Bits. 

"How  did  you  get  the  turkeys  the  officer 
found  in  your  possession  ?"  sternly  asked  the 
police  magistrate.  "I — I — I  raised  'em,  your 
honor,"  stammered  the  prisoner.  "Tell  me 
the  truth."  "That's  the  truth,  your  honor," 
persisted  the  crime-stained  creature.  "I 
reached  down  through  a  hole  in  the  roof." — ■ 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Hub — For  heaven's  sake,  don't  start  quar- 
reling on  the  street.  Wait,  at  least,  till  we 
are  inside  our  own  house.  Wife — I  shan't.  I 
should  be  cooled  down  before  we  get  there. — 
Boston    Transcript. 

Teetotaler — Stay,  my  friend  !  Do  you  think 
that  glass  of  vile  filth  will  quench  your 
thirst?  The  Festive  A.  B.  (fervently) — Good 
'eavens,  mate  !  I  jolly  well  'ope  not. — Passing 
Show. 

"I  want  you  to  put  up  some  wall-paper  I 
have  bought,"  said  the  country  rector  to  the 
local  paper-hanger.  "When  can  you  do  it?" 
"Well,  sir.  you  see  I'm  rather  busy  just  now. 
I  hung  Mrs.  Smith  yesterday,  I'm  hanging  your 
churchwarden  today,  but  if  it's  convenient 
I'll  drop  around  and  hang  your  reverence  on 
Wednesday." — Tit-Bits. 

New  Curate — What  did  you  think  of  the 
sermon  on  Sunday,  Mrs.  Jones?  Parishioner 
— Very  good  indeed,  sir.  So  instructive.  We 
really  didn't  know  what  sin  was  till  you  came 
here.— Tit-Bits. 

Ticket  Agent — I  can't  give  you  a  lower 
berth,  sir;  they  are  all  taken.  Mr.  Fatleigh — 
That's   all    right;    give    me    an   upper.      When 
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the  fellow  who  has  the  lower  notices  my 
size  and  weight,  he'll  be  glad  to  exchange. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Bank  Teller — I'm  sorry,  but  I  can  not  cash 
this  check  until  you  are  identified.  Is  there 
any  one  nearby  whom  you  know?  The  Lady 
— Certainly.  I've  got  the  baby  out  in  front 
in  the  go-cart.  I'll  bring  him  right  in. — 
Judge. 

Bcvis — I've  got  a  beastly  cold  in  my  head. 
Miss  IV hitt y — Never  mind,  Bevis.  Don't 
grumble.  Even  if  it's  only  a  cold,  it's  some- 
thing.— Jit-Bits. 

"There's  one  thing  I'm  thankful  for,"  said 
Mrs.  Crosslots.  "My  John  is  never  goin'  to 
be  one  o'  them  bolshivers."  "How  do  you 
know?"     "Well,   of  course,   I'm  not  sure   how 


Jo 


people  go  about  it  to  bolshiv.  But  I  under- 
stand it's  largely  done  by  spreadin'  flames, 
an'  I  don't  believe  there's  a  man  on  earth  that 
hates  the  idea  of  gettin'  up  an'  startin'  a 
fire   worse  than  John." — Washington  Star. 

"Where's  your  uncle,  Tommy  ?"  "In 
France."  "What  is  he  doing?"  "I  think  he 
has  charge  of  the  war." — Omalta  I 

"Why  did  you  put  up  your  city  hall  to  look 
like  an  ancient  castle  ?"  "Well,  the  movie 
people  pay  a  good  bit  of  taxes  here,  and  they 
said  it  would  be  a  great  help  in  filming  me- 
diaeval scenes." — Pittsburgh  Sun. 

"I  hope  your  little  boy  never  tells  a  lie." 
"I  don't  know.  I  do  know  that  at  times  he 
tells  a  lot  of  embarrassing  truths." — Kansas 
City  Journal. 
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The  Loan. 

The  captains  and  the  kings  having  departed,  or  being 
in  a  fair  way  to  do  so,  and  the  shoutings  having  mo- 
mentarily ceased,  we  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
payment  of  our  debts.  The  Victory  Liberty  Loan  is 
now  being  offered,  and  it  has  made  a  good  start.  It 
ought  to  make  an  equally  good  finish.  A  large  part 
'of  the  American  army  is  still  in  France  and  it  must 
be  brought  home.  Incredible  masses  of  material  must 
be  paid  for.  We  had  over  two  million  men  in  Europe 
when  the  armistice  was  signed  and  much  more  than  half 
of  them  are  still  there.  Another  million  and  a  half 
men  were  in  training  camps  at  home.  It  cost  $340  to 
give  a  man  four  months'  training  and  to  transport  him 
to  France.  Multiply  that  by  two  million  and  we  have 
a  staggering  total,  but  none  the  less  it  represents  one 
item  only  in  the  war  bill. 

These  bonds  are  a  good  investment.  Of  that  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  But  an  insistence  upon 
the  point  ought  not  to  be  necessary.  A  debt  is  a  debt, 
and  debts  must  be  paid.  The  obligation  of  the  nation 
is  just  as  real  as  the  obligation  of  an  individual.  If  the 
debt  can  not  be  paid  by  bonds  it  must  be  paid  by  taxa- 
tion and  with  the  additional  costs  of  collection.  We 
have  just  been  celebrating  the  return  of  the  California 
contingent  and  we  have  now  the  opportunity  to  show 
that  the  sentiment  of  welcome  was  something  more 
than  skin  deep.    The  loan  will  bear  all  the  financial  in- 


spection  that  it  is  likely  to  receive,  but  our  purchases 
ought  not  to  depend  upon  the  rules  of  the  money 
market.  They  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  in  com- 
petition with  any  other  investment.  We  have  invited 
the  world  to  look  to  us  as  a  sort  of  pattern  of  demo- 
cratic virtue  and  of  voluntary  beneficence.  A  failure 
to  subscribe  the  loan,  even  a  suspicion  of  hesitation  in 
doing  so  would  be  a  heavy  discount  upon  our  preten- 
sions and  it  must  be  avoided.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
steady  and  confident  energy  with  which  we  conducted 
the  war  will  be  continued  until  the  last  dollar  has  been 
paid.  . 

Bolshevism  Advances. 

The  intelligent  citizen,  whose  existence  is  assumed, 
is  advised  to  furnish  himself  with  a  large-scale  map  of 
Europe — or  of  the  world — in  order  that  he  may  mark 
thereon  the  weekly  advances  of  Bolshevism.  It  would 
be  as  interesting  as  any  of  the  battle  maps  so  much  in 
vogue  a  year  ago,  despite  the  fact  that  the  battle  map 
showed  a  certain  amount  of  ebb  and  flow,  whereas  the 
Bolshevist  map  shows  only  flow.  Supposing  such  a 
map  to  be  now  before  us  it  would  be  necessary  to 
mark  Vienna  as  having  gone  over  to  Bolshevism,  and 
presumably  this  implies  the  whole  of  German  Austria. 
The  previous  Bolshevist  victory  was  over  Hungary. 
Before  that  came  Bavaria.  We  had  been  already  told 
that  Poland  was  saturated  with  Bolshevism  and  that 
Serbia  and  Roumnia  were  deeply  infected.  We  have 
no  positive  news  about  Bulgaria  and  we  rather  dread 
its  receipt,  knowing  well  what  it  will  be,  but  we  may 
now  draw  a  line  from  Danzig  to  Trieste  which  will 
divide  Europe  roughly  into  two  equal  parts  with  the 
Bolshevists  to  the  east  of  that  line  and  a  crumbling 
civilization  to  the  west,  which,  moreover,  includes  Ba- 
varia, already  Bolshevist.  For  the  purpose  of  argu- 
ment we  may  say  that  one-half  of  Europe  is  now 
Bolshevist. 

So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned  we  are  still  very 
much  in  the  dark.  To  say  that  Germany  will  not  go 
Bolshevist  is  obviously  absurd,  seeing  that  a  large  part 
of  Germany  has  already  done  so  and  is  maintaining 
its  "Red"  government.  There  seems  to  be-  constant 
fighting  over  large  areas  of  Germany,  and  every  fresh 
strike  becomes  a  Bolshevist  manifestation.  The  gov- 
ernment is  evidently  feeble  and  commands  no  loyalties. 
The  final  crash  may  come  at  any  moment,  and  if  it 
should  come  it  will  probably  involve  France  and  Great 
Britain,  who  will  then  realize  that  the  war  has  been 
fought  in  vain  and  that  they  themselves  must  shoulder 
the  whole  vast  mass  of  financial  liabilities- 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Grasty  in  a  special  cable  many  col- 
umns long  to  the  New  York  Times  thinks  that  Ger- 
many is  doomed,  and  he  draws  his  conclusions  from 
the  reports  of  American  and  British  experts  that  have 
been  placed  at  his  disposal.  Among  the  causes  that 
have  produced  this  gloomy  situation  he  places  the  delay 
in  making  peace  and  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
German  people,  starving,  unemployed,  and  undis- 
ciplined, allowed  to  welter  in  the  miseries  of  uncer- 
tainty for  nearly  six  months,  have  drawn  their  own 
comparisons  between  the  misty  and  mystic  chatterings 
at  Paris  and  the  definite  programme  offered  to  them 
by  Lenine.  Called  on  to  decide  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  new  Messiah — the  analogy  is  not  ours — they  believe 
that  they  have  found  him  in  Russia  and  not  in  Paris. 
The  German  Bolshevists,  says  Mr.  Grasty,  are  grow- 
ing stronger.  They  consist  of  two  classes,  idealists 
and  adventurers,  who  have  .nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain  from  anarchy,  and  they  are  receiving 
enormous  sums  of  money  from  Russia.  A  few  weeks 
more  of  famine  and  uncertainty,  adds  Mr.  Grasty,  and 
all  Germany  will  be  aflame  with  Bolshevism,  and  the 
flames  will  cross  the  Rhine. 

There  is  still  another  cause  for  this  frightful  situa- 
tion  and  for   the  power  now  being  exercised  by  the 


Lenine  dictatorship.  Starvation  in  Germany,  incom- 
petence in  Paris,  have  done  their  deadly  work,  but 
to  these  must  be  added  the  almost  incredible  wrong- 
headedness  that  has  led  to  a  practical -recognition  of 
Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  to  what  seems  very  much 
like  a  positive  solicitation  of  the  Bolshevist  govern- 
ment to  enter  into  negotiations.  So  long  as  we  believed 
Lenine  to  be  weak  we  ignored  and  spurned  him,  but 
when  he  becomes  strong  we  courteously  invite  him  to 
conferences  and  select  our  own  native  Bolshevists  to 
deal  with  him.  These  things  are  well  known  all  over 
Europe.  Lenine's  studied  insults  are  received  every- 
where as  evidences  of  his  power.  Every  overture  that 
has  been  made  to  him — and  they  have  been  numerous 
— has  been  quickly  followed  by  the  submergence  of 
one  more  nation  beneath  the  waves  that  he  controls. 
Herron,  Steffens,  Bullitt — was  there  ever  such  a  crew? 
— may  be  matched  by  Bavaria,  Hungary,  Vienna. 
Lenine  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  and  he  gets  it. 
Confronting  him  are  the  cowardices,  the  vacillations, 
and  the  dreamings  of  which  we  are  now  so  unutter- 
ably weary. 

The  assertion  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  stop 
Bolshevism  is  so  idiotic  as  to  defy  comment.  The 
muttering  of  a  charm  would  be  more  effective,  or  the 
singing  of  a  hymn.  Bolshevism  could  have  been 
stopped  by  a  peace  treaty  handed  to  Germany  within 
a  week  of  the  armistice  as  could  easily  have  been  done 
if  the  League  of  Nations  had  not  intervened.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  peace  treaty  will  have  any  soothing 
effect  now.  Quite  the  contrary.  If  the  peace  treaty  is 
one  of  a  proper  severity  it  will  drive  Germany  straight 
to  Bolshevism.  If  it  ;s  not  of  a  proper  severity  it  will 
produce  a  wave  of  Bolshevism  in  France  and  Great 
Britain.  We  are  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea, 
and  for  that  uncomfortable  predicament  we  may  thank 
the  League  of  Nations  and  nothing  else.  If  Germany 
refuses  to  sign  the  peace  treaty  there  will  be  nothing 
for  it  but  an  advance  of  the  Allied  armies  eastward, 
that  is  to  say  a  renewal  of  the  war,  and  we  need  hardly 
speculate  on  what  that  would  mean.  It  seems  a  heavy 
price  to  pay  for  an  idealism  that  can  see  everything 
except  facts.  t 

Oakland  and  Elsewhere. 

Oakland,  called  on  to  elect  a  mayor,  prefers  John  L. 
Davie  to  Joseph  H.  King;  gives  him  more  votes  than 
it  gives  to  all  the  other  six  candidates  combined.  And 
Oakland  does  this  with  her  eyes  wide  open.  Oakland 
has  experienced  the  Davie  administration  and  she  wants 
more  of  it.  She  does  not  want  the  sort  of  city  govern- 
ment guaranteed  to  her  by  the  proved  capacities,  the 
long  and  honorable  career  of  Joseph  H.  King.  The 
best  that  we  can  wish  for  Oakland  is  that  she  may  not 
suffer  the  full  disgrace  that  she  has  invited. 

The  Davie  supporters  are  noisy  and  jubilant  after 
the  manner  of  what  may  be  called  the  fourth-reader 
intelligence.  The  forces  of  good  government  are  cor- 
respondingly dejected,  although  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  disappointed.  The  appeal  to. the  vox  populi  in 
municipal  affairs — or,  indeed,  in  larger  fields — has  not 
yet  been  productive  of  great  expectations. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  at  war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  it  is  natural  that  we  should  glance 
somewhat  reflectingly  at  the  ideals  for  which  we  must 
pay  so  heavy  a  price.  Unless  we  are  mistaken  there 
are  a  good  many  minds  now  looking  with  a  dimmed 
enthusiasm  toward  the  future,  and  with  a  certain  won- 
der at  the  extent  to  which  great  things  may  be  debased 
in  their  application.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain.  No 
governmental  system  whatsoever,  no  matter  how  great 
it  may  be  nor  how  rich  it  may  be,  can  for  long  survive 
the  domination  or  the  continuance  of  the  electoral 
spirit  just  displayed  in  Oakland,  and  displayed  upon 
many  occasions  in  San  Francisco.  Unless  there  shall 
be   some   larger   sense   of   moral    reseponsibility.    some 
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revulsion  from  the  vice  that  is  no  less  real  because  it 
is  collective,  then  the  outlook  is  indeed  a  dreary  one, 
perhaps  a  tragic  one. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  growing  sense  of 
futility  that  is  creeping  into  the  mind  of  the  electorate, 
or  at  least  of  the  better  disposed  elements  of  that  elec- 
torate. They  are  so  usually  outnumbered,  so  often  in 
the  minority.  The  number  of  votes  cast  even  in  presi- 
dential contests  is  curiously  incommensurate  with  the 
increase  in  population,  and  statisticians  tell  us  that  the 
disparity  is  increasing.  The  debates  in  Congress  arouse 
hardly  a  languid  interest  and  are  entirely  ignored  by 
very  many  newspapers  that  are  the  only  channel 
through  which  a  knowledge  of  national  affairs  can 
reach  the  mind  of  the  citizen.  Congress  is  fast  be- 
coming a  mere  something  that  the  Administration  must 
control,  or  coerce,  or  manage,  or  wheedle,  or  bribe. 
It  passively  surrenders  its  powers  almost  as  though  it 
were  glad  to  be  rid  of  them,  and  makes  only  the  most 
perfunctory  efforts  to  resume  them.  The  country 
seems  willing  to  be  governed  by  a  bureaucracy  with- 
out popular  authority  and  exercising  autocratic  powers 
of  seizure,  confiscation,  and  restraints  upon  liberty  of 
act  and  speech  almost  without  parallel  since  the  middle 
ages.  We  have  forgotten  that  democracy  does  not 
consist  of  the  endowment  of  the  people  with  power, 
but  of  the  use  of  that  power  by  the  people.  Without 
the  exercise  of  power  there  is  no  democracy,  while  the 
ill-use  of  that  power  becomes  democratic  despotism, 
the  most  cruel  and  relentless  despotism  of  all. 

The  electoral  apathy  already  so  apparent  in  national 
affairs  is  naturally  still  more  pronounced  in  matters 
of  state  government.  We  elect  a  governor,  not  that  he 
may  cooperate  with  the  legislature,  but  because  we 
expect  and  hope  that  he  will  browbeat  it  and  minimize 
its  powers  for  mischief.  The  state  legislature  is  usually 
the  object  of  dread  and  contempt,  the  willing  instru- 
ment of  hysterias,  irresponsibilities,  hypocrisies,  and 
worse.  We  fear  its  coming  and  we  rejoice  when  it 
goes.  The  suggestion  that  it  meet  once  in  ten  years  is 
a  sort  of  compromise  with  another  and  unvoiced  sug- 
gestion that  it  meet  not  at  all.  Its  preservation  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  can  not  think  of  anything  to  take  its 
place. 

One  thing  is  certain:  The  spirit  of  apathy  and  ab- 
stention which  elects  our  legislators  and  our  mayors 
and  our  supervisors  is  not  worth  fighting  for.  It  is  de- 
cidedly worth  fighting  against.  It  is  not  democracy. 
The  actual  struggle  for  democracy  has  yet  to  begin 
here  in  our  midst. 


The  Uplifter  Goes  East. 

A  single  ray  of  light  penetrates  the  gloom  in  which 
the  national  capitol  has  been  plunged  by  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  and  the  emigration  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  uplifter,  it  seems,  has  shaken  the  dust  of 
Washington  from  his  feet  and  has  hurried  away  to 
Paris  in  the  hope  that  his  innumerable  prohibitions 
and  commandments  may  be  enforced  against  a  world 
instead  of  against  a  nation.  The  anti-alcoholics,  the 
anti-tobacco  people,  the  suffragists,  all  the  tribes  of  the 
reformers  are  assembling  in  France  under  the  errone- 
ous impression  that  the  peace  conference  or  the  League 
of  Nations  will  give  ear  to  their  supplications  and 
wave  an  international  and  exorcising  wand  against  our 
pet  vices. 

More  power  to  them.  Their  room  is  vastly  prefer- 
able to  their  company.  Let  them  all  go.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  in  Europe  for  their  ministrations,  not  to 
speak  of  Asia.  We  understand  that  the  eight-hour  day 
is  not  so  rigidly  enforced  in  Mesopotamia  as  we  might 
wish  it  to  be,  that  the  length  of  bed  sheets  has  not  yet 
been  regulated  in  the  Dodecanesus,  and  that  the  un- 
speakable Turk  not  only  smokes  cigarettes,  but  has  the 
most  unpalatable  views  about  matrimony.  The  peace 
conference  has  hitherto  neglected  these  vital  impor- 
tances. It  has  been  derelict.  There  have  even  been 
humors  that  the  American  soldier  in  France  has  been 
known  to  mingle  certain  subtle  essences  with  the  un- 
chaste water  of  the  country,  and  that  he  has  done  this 
unreproved  by  commanders  who  are  supposed  to  act 
in  loco  parentis  toward  him. 

The  uplifter  was  once  a  purely  local  product.  He 
confined  his  energies  to  his  city  or  to  his  state.  The 
sta.e  legislature  was  fair  game,  and  he  applied  to  it 
th'-  thumbscrews  of  deputations  from  home  towns,  reso- 
i  ions  from  the  little  Bethels,  and  remonstrances  and 
v    rnings  from  the  ladies'  guild.     But  he  soon  learned 


to  transfer  his  energies  from  the  state  to  the  nation. 
All  he  needed  was  an  extended  mechanism.  Congress 
was  just  as  vulnerable  as  the  state  capitol,  and  with 
the  advantage  that  its  mandates  were  nation-wide.  Up- 
lifting ceased  to  be  a  philanthropy,  if  it  ever  was  one. 
and  became  a  trade,  and  a  most  profitable  one.  It  was 
organized  on  a  vast  scale,  and  it  called  forth  the  con- 
tributions that  are  always  at  the  service  of  humbug. 
Needy  lecturers,  impecunious  writers,  venal  clergymen 
were  enlisted  by  the  hundred  and  paid  salaries  that 
are  rarely  at  the  service  of  honest  labor.  The  nation 
was  submerged  by  campnigns  and  movements,  deafened 
by  slogans,  bewildered  by  social  pieties.  And  of  course 
it  succumbed. 

Now  the  uplifters  have  again  transfered  their  activi- 
ties. Why  be  satisfied  with  local  tyrannies  while  the 
whole  world  is  waiting  for  righteousness?  Of  what 
value  is  a  League  of  Nations  if  it  can  not  prohibit 
cigarettes  and  lay  its  beneficent  ban  upon  the  cup  that 
cheers  and  is  said  also  to  inebriate?  The  uplifter  pic- 
tures the  human  race  as  waiting  gaspingly  for  its  new 
code  of  social  proprieties  and  he  has  hurried  eastward 
to  see  that  no  vital  clause  is  omitted. 

Let  us  hope  that  r.e  will  be  courteously  entertained 
in  Paris  and  invited  to  call  again.  Otherwise  he  may 
come  home.  Our  satisfaction  at  his  disappearance  is. 
we  may  confess,  a  selfish  one,  but  then — America  first. 


The  Coming  Treaty. 

The  Big  Four,  into  whose  hands  the  government  of 
a  supposedly  democratic  world  seems  to  have  lapsed., 
are  said  to  be  in  agreement.  Germany  has  been  asked 
to  send  her  delegates  to  hear  and  to  discuss  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  and  within  a  few  days  we  shall  probably 
know  what  those  terms  are.  In  the  meantime  the  cor- 
respondents are  telling  us  all  about  it.  and  although 
we  may  sneer  at  the  correspondents  they  probably  have 
sources  of  accurate  information. 

The  Fourteen  Points  seem  to  have  gone  by  the  board. 
The  Saar  Valley,  we  are  told,  will  go  permanently  to 
France,  but  with  some  face-saving  previso  of  interna- 
tional control.  Probably  Danzig  will  be  handled  in 
much  the  same  way.  We  have  our  strong  doubts  about 
international  control.  It  seems  like  a  compromise,  and 
a  cowardly  one,  equally  pernicious  to  the  rival  claim- 
ants and  a  certain  breeder  of  discords  among  the  na- 
tions who  are  supposed  to  share  the  authority.  An 
internationalized  Danzig  with  Russia  on  one  side  and 
Germany  on  the  other  is  unthinkable — except  to  the 
peace  commissioners. 

But  assuming  that  the  treaty  is  ready,  we  must  still 
ask  ourselves  if  Germany  will  sign  it.  Can  we  believe 
that  70,000,000  people  will  assume  a  debt  of  twenty- 
five  billions  that  will  keep  them  in  a  state  of  pauperism 
for  thirty  years?  It  is  not  now  a  German  government 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  It  is  a  government  only 
in  so  far  as  the  German  people  are  reluctantly,  resent- 
fully, and  suspiciously  willing  to  be  governed.  The 
German  people  does  not  believe  that  it  has  been  beaten, 
and  into  the  causes  of  that  skepticism  we  need  not  now 
enter.  But  naturally  it  will  ask  itself  why,  being  un- 
beaten, it  should  accept  a  state  of  pauperism  to  last 
for  thirty  years  in  addition  to  being  shorn  of  large 
areas  of  territory.  If  the  government  should  accept 
these  peace  terms — assuming  them  to  be  correctly  re- 
ported— it  is  likely  enough  that  it  would  be  instantly 
overthrown — and  after  that  the  deluge.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  terms  are  so  light  that  Germany  is  willing 
to  accept  them  there  will  be  an  explosion  of  popular 
wrath  in  France  and  England  with  a  similar  prob- 
ability of  invoking  deluges.  It  is  said  that  the  German 
government  will  submit  the  treaty  to  a  plebiscite,  and 
this  would  shift  the  responsibility  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  voters.     But  would  it  be  effective? 

In  point  of  fact  the  treaty  is  no  longer  a  matter  be- 
tween the  governments  of  the  Allies  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Germany.  The  time  for  such  simplicity  has 
passed.  It  has  been  frittered  away.  There  is  now  a 
Frankenstein  monster  who  insists  on  being  a  party  and 
a  partner — perhaps  a  predominant  partner. 


Italy  and  the  Slavs. 

Assurances  of  absolute  harmony  in  the  peace  con- 
ference are  once  more  contradicted  by  events.  Italy 
has  practically  issued  an  ultimatum  to  her  allies  and 
is  prepared  at  once  to  make  war  upon  the  Slavs  unless 
the  eastern  Adriatic  coast  is  assigned  to  her.  In  that 
event  the   Slavs   will   at   once   make   war  upon   Italy, 


and  they  are  already  mobilizing  their  forces  to  that 
end. 

Italy  bases  her  claim  upon  the  Treaty  of  London, 
which  came  into  being  at  about  the  time  Italy  entered 
the  war.  It  was  a  part  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  her 
aid.  Italy  was  promised  the  possession  of  the  terri- 
tories that  she  is  now  claiming,  and  there  may  as  well 
be  frank  recognition  of  an  indisputable  fact. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  binding  force 
in  a  treaty  that  disposes  of  the  property  of  another 
without  that  other's  consent.  The  eastern  Adriatic 
coast  belonged  to  Austria  at  the  time  the  treaty  was 
signed,  and  since  France  and  Great  Britain  were  at 
war  with  Austria  they  were  well  within  their  rights 
in  disposing  of  her  conquered  territories.  The  Southern 
Slavs  as  a  nation  were  not  then  politically  born. 
France  and  Great  Britain  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
their  failure  to  foresee  the  arrival  of  another  claim- 
ant, and  one  whose  demands  were  ethically  and  polit- 
ically invincible^  They  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  Aus- 
trian property,  but  a  subsequent  demonstration  that  the 
property  is  actually  Slav  alike  by  history  and  popula- 
tion naturally  vitiates  any  agreement  that  may  have 
been  made  upon  any  other  basis.  In  other  words  Italy 
would  have  a  perfectly  valid  claim  against  Austrian 
territory.  But  that  claim  falls  at  once  to  the  ground 
if  the   territory  is  shown  to  be   Slav. 

Italy  believes,  or  professes  to  believe,  that  she  can 
not  defend  her  own  coast  line  to  the  west  of  the  Adriatic 
unless  she  is  also  in  possession  of  the  opposite  coast 
line  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic.  That  may  or  may  not 
be  true,  but  in  any  case  it  is  irrelevant.  Italy  must  not 
defend  her  own  coast  line  by  taking  the  coast  line  of 
some  other  people.  If  the  eastern  Adriatic  coast  line 
is  preponderatinglv  Slav  and  is  essential  to  the  Slav 
confederation,  which  in  its  turn  is  essential  to  the  safety 
of  Europe,  then  Italy  must  forego  her  claims,  which 
do  not  derive  a  feather's  weight  from  the  citation  either 
of  ancient  documents  or  of  a  modern  treaty  based  on 
a  misconception  of  true  ownership.  There  ought  to  be 
no  compromise  in  so  clear  a  case  of  right  and  wrong. 

Incidentally  we  may  observe  the  value  that  Italy- 
places  on  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  evident  that  she 
places  not  the  least  reliance  on  a  protection  that  she 
knows  well  would  not  be  accorded. 


Senate  and  Treaty. 

Democratic  senators  are  not  without  hope  that  they 
can  force  an  adoption  of  the  combined  peace  treaty 
and  league  in  the  face  of  the  rule  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  majority  for  the  ratification  of  treaties. 

The  Democrats  will,  of  course,  stand  no  chance  at 
all  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
which  the  treaty  will  be  referred.  They  will  be  hope- 
lessly outnumbered,  and  therefore  there  will  be  two 
reports,  majority  and  minority,  and  it  will  be  for  the 
Senate  to  choose  between  them. 

But  the  two-thirds  rule  refers  only  to  the  final  vote, 
not  to  subsidiary  votes  on  amendments,  and  here  the 
Democrats  have  the  advantage.  Although  they  are 
actually  in  a  minority  they  will  have  the  support  of 
some  few  Republicans  who  favor  the  league  and  thus 
they  will  probably  be  able  to  defeat  the  Republican 
amendments  by  a  bare  majority  vote.  And  herein  lies 
their  hope.  If  they  defeat  all  of  these  amendments  the 
league  would  then  stand  unamended  and  therefore 
adopted. 

Republican  senators  do  not  think  that  the  scheme 
will  work.  Probably  there  will  be  a  large  number  of 
amendments  and  it  is  not  likely  that  all  of  them  can 
be  beaten  by  the  very  small  majority  that  the  Demo- 
crats hope  to  command  by  the  aid  of  two  or  three  Re- 
publicans who  are  for  the  league,  but  not  necessarily 
against  any  and  every  amendment  to  the  league.  The 
treaty  must  then  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  two-thirds 
vote,  whch  means  that  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority  Republicans. 

Republican  senators  do  not  believe  that  the  treaty 
and  the  league  can  be  so  interwoven  as  to  be  in- 
separable. Indeed  they  intend  to  dissect  them  apart  and 
to  deal  with  them  separately,  each  on  its  own  merits. 
The  attempt  to  compel  the  Senate  to  accept  the  league 
under  penalty  of  rejecting  a  peace  treaty  is  not  one 
that  is  calculated  to  dignify  our  institutions,  but  we 
have  now  swallowed  so  many  camels  that  we  are  not 
disposed  to  strain  at  a  few  gnats.  But  the  attempt  is 
to  be  frustrated.  It  is  the  intention  to  disentangle  the 
treaty  from  the  league,  to  dispose  of  the  treaty  at  once, 
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and  to  leave  the  league  for  thorough  examination  and 
discussion.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  pressing  matter,  since  it 
can  hardlv  have  any  other  result  than  to  set  the  nations 
at  each  other's  throats. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  all  of  the  foregoing  is  de- 
pendent on  there  being  any  peace  treaty  for  the  Senate 
to  ratify — by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  we 
shall  know  more  about  this  a  little  later  on. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Editorial  Notes. 
A  Phlippine  mission  is  now  in  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  political  independence  for 
the  ten  million  persons  whom  it  claims  to  represent. 
It  seems  that  these  people  are  fully  qualified  to  exer- 
cise sovereign  rights  and  to  take  their  place  as  an  au- 
tonomous nationality.  Admirable !  They  should  apply 
to  the  League  of  Nations  and  mention  the  blessed  word 

"self-determination."        

The  Fresno  Republican  deplores  the  low  level  of 
senatorial  debate  on  the  League  of  Nations  and  com- 
pares it  with  the  analytical  defense  advanced  by  Mr. 
Taft  and  the  constructive  criticism  by  Mr.  Root.  We 
were  under  the  impression  that  Senators  Lodge,  Borah, 
and  Knox  had  done  much  better  in  attack  than  their 
opponents  had  done  in  defense.  Most  of  the  league's 
champions  have  seemed  to  labor  under  the  conviction 
ihat  nothing  more  was  needed  than  a  depiction  of  the 
horrors  of  war  and  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  since  we  ! 
are  all  of  one  mind  on  these  points  we  did  not  get 
much  further  forward  under  their  ministrations.  What 
we  have  actually  needed  was  just  such  an  analysis  of 
the  League  of  Nations  as  we  should  give  to  the  lease 
of  a  house,  a  detailed  and  careful  presentation  of  obli- 
gations and  liabilities. 

A  correspondent  of  an  Eastern  newspaper  reminds  us 
of  a  wise  saying  of  De  Tocqueville.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  his  "Democracy  in  America,"  written  soon  after  his 
return  to  France  in  1831.  "I  believe,"  says  De  Tocque- 
ville, "that  it  is  easier  to  establish  an  absolute  and 
despotic  government  amongst  a  people  in  which  the 
conditions  of  society  are  equal  than  amongst  any  other ; 
and  I  think  that,  if  such  a  government  were  once  estab- 
lished amongst  such  a  people,  it  would  not  only  oppress 
men,  but  would  eventually  strip  each  of  them  of  several 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  humanity.  Despotism,  there- 
fore, appears  to  me  peculiarly  to  be  dreaded  in  demo- 
cratic times."  . 

Henry  Morse  Stephens  had  a  knowledge  comparable 
only  with  an  encyclopaedia,  and  a  memory  that  enabled 
him  to  use  it  with  an  almost  incredible  accuracy  and 
precision.  But  he  was  something  far  more  than  a 
learned  man.  Learning  is  a  matter  of  perseverance 
and  it  can  be  acquired  by  any  one  who  has  the  requi- 
site leisure.  It  is  far  more  important  to  know  that  he 
was  respected  and  loved  by  his  students,  that  he  had 
their  confidence,  and  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  a 
comrade.  He  called  out  the  best  that  was  in  them  be- 
cause he  gave  them  the  best  that  was  in  himself.  There 
is  nothing  to  regret  in  the  manner  of  his  death  except 
its  untimeliness.  He  died  in  full  harness,  at  the  apex 
of  his  powers,  and  without  an  enemy  upon  earth.  And 
what  more  can  any  man  wish? 


The  speech  delivered  last  week  by  Lloyd-George  before 
the  House  of  Commons  was  adroit  and  strong,  but  it  was  not 
illuminating.  It  was  a  speech  of  denials  and  affirmations,  but 
not  of  disclosures.  Confronted  with  the  hostility  of  Lord 
Northcliff  and  the  loss  of  a  bye  election  the  prime  minister 
had  to  show  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  German  peace 
was  in  contemplation  and  that  he  had  in  no  way  receded  from 
the  "khaki"  pledges  by  which  he  had  won  his  great  parlia- 
mentary majority.  He  had  returned  from  Paris  with  the 
realization  that  a  strong  and  dangerous  suspicion  had  been 
formed  in  the  popular  mind.  He  was  believed  to  have  entered 
into  some  sort  of  alliance  with  President  Wilson  for  the 
utmost  possible  mitigation  of  the  peace  terms  to  be  imposed 
upon  Germany.  Lloyd-George  and  President  Wilson  were 
supposed  to  be  on  one  side  of  the  table  and  M.  Clemenceau 
on  the  other,  and  such  an  alignment  as  this  was  deeply 
resented  by  an  electorate  whose  vision  had  been  focused  upon 
adequate  reparation  and  punishment.  Lloyd-George  had  to  re- 
move an  impression  so  fatal  to  his  influence  and  perhaps 
to  his  official  position.  Whether  he  succeeded  in  doing  so 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  actual  demonstration  of  his  poli- 
cies will  depend  not  so  much  upon  his  words  as  upon  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  world 
within   a   few   days.  . 


Gold  never  again  will  be  seen  in  circulation,  accord- 
ing to  John  E.  Gardin,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
International  Banking  Corporation  of  New  York  and 
at  one  time  vice-president  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
in  charge  of  that  institution's  foreign  department. 
Hoarding  has  been  the  principal  evil  that  the  world 
has  had  to  contend  with,  and  this  has  not  been  confined 
to  Oriental  races  exclusively,  Mr.  Gardin  said.  The 
chief  offenders  though  are  India  and  Egypt.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  the  last  eighty  years  more  than  $l,o00,- 
000,000  worth  of  gold  has  disappeared  in  India  alone. 
This  gold  will  never  again  see  the  light  of  day  and  can 
be  considered  a  total  loss  to  the  world  as  far  as  its 
economic  value  is  concerned.  A  further  and  serious 
loss  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  gold  in  the  arts  and 
industries.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war 
the  estimated  value  of  gold  consumed  in  this  way  was 
$100,000,000  to  $125,000,000,  and  with  the  plethora  of 
money  caused  by  the  war  these  figures  must  have  been 
largely  increased.  In  the  United  States  alone  in  1916 
$51,000,000  was  used.  This  perverted  use  of  the  yellow 
metal  will  have  to  be  greatly  restricted,  if  not  alto- 
gether prohibited  for  a  period  at  least,  if  the  efforts  to 
reestablish  the  equilibrium  of  gold  holdings  to  note 
issues  is  expected  to  be  successful. 

^»m 

The  Fiji  Islands  were  discovered  by  Tasman,  the 
Dutch  navigator,  in  1643;  he,  however,  did  not  land, 
but  merely  sailed  through  the  group,  naming  it  "Prince 
Wilhelm's  Eylanden." 


If  there  has  been  a  misconception  of  those  policies,  of  any 
of   the   national   policies,    it   must   be    attributed    to    a    secrecy 
wholly  unwarranted  by  the  proper  necessities  of  the  situation. 
There  was  hardly  a  single  problem  that  might  not  have  been 
foreseen    a   year    ago.      Certainly   France   was   well    aware    of 
the   future  vulnerability   of  her  eastern   frontier,   and   its  pro- 
tection must  have  been  uppermost  in  her  mind  and  must  have 
been    discussed    and    settled    with    her    European    allies.      She 
knew  that  her  coal  fields  had  been  destroyed,  and  this  matter 
also    must   have   been    discussed    with    Great    Britain.      It   was 
equally  evident  that  a  barrier  against  German  aggression  east- 
ward   must    be    built    from    the    Baltic    to    the    Mediterranean 
and    that    this    meant    the    reconstruction    of    Poland    and    the 
cession    of   West    Prussia   and    Danzig.      We    can   hardly   sup- 
pose   that    the    question    of    indemnities    and    reparations    was 
unconsidered -or   even    unsettled.      Indeed   we   know    from   the 
publication    of    the    so-called    secret    treaties    that    the    peace 
settlements  had  been  the  subject  of  anxious  deliberation  even 
before  Russia  left  the  war.    Are  we  now  to  suppose  that  the 
conferees    have    been    in    practical    agreement    upon    essentials 
ever  since  the  armistice  and  that  nearly  six  months  have  been 
spent  in  discussions  on  ways  and  means  by  which  those  essen- 
tials  are   to   be   carried  into   effect?     Or  shall   we   accept   the 
assertions  of  very  many  able  and  experienced  correspondents 
who  are  on   the  spot,   who  must  have  some  sort  of  access  to 
reliable  information,   and  who  assure  us  that  there  have  been 
sharp    conflicts   between   the    advocates   of   what   we   may    call 
the  rival  policies  of  mercy  and  severity  toward  Germany  and 
that  were  due  to  the  intrusion  of  President  Wilson's  policies 
in  which  Lloyd-George  acquiesced  ?     We  can  not  wholly  forget 
that  the  power  to  fix  the  terms  of  armistice  was  taken   from 
the  hands  of  Marshal  Foch  on  the  motion  of  President  Wil- 
son, nor  the  immunity  to  German  criminals,  nor  the  peremp- 
tory   orders   to    cease   fighting  that  were   given   to   the    Poles. 
These,  and  much  else  of  a  like  nature,  are  matters  of  official 
record,  and  they  dispose  us  to  believe  the  further  reports  that 
Lloyd-George    and    President   Wilson    were   actually   upon   one 
side   of   the   table — the   side   that  may    conveniently   be   called 
the  mercy  side — and  that  Clemenceau  was  on  the  other  side. 
We   may   further  believe,    and   with   some   good   warrant,   that 
Lloyd-George    became    alarmed    at    the    murmurs    from    home 
and   went   over   to   the   side   of   Clemenceau  and   severity,    and 
that  he  used  the  changes  in  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  sort 
of  lever  with  which  to  persuade  the  acquiescence  of  the  Presi- 
dent,   who    then    permitted    a   very    considerable    stiffening   of 
the  peace  terms  in  the  direction  of  the  French  point  of  view. 
Why  there  should  have  been  any  disposition  to  show  leniency 
toward    Germany    is    a    proper    matter    for    future    discussion. 
That  there  was  such  a  disposition  is  evident  enough,   and  we 
may  believe  that  it  has  now  lost  some  of  its  force  owing  to 
the  transfer  of  the  Lloyd-George  influence  to  the  French  side 
of  the  table,   a  transfer  induced  by  the  hostility  of  Northcliff 
and  the  evidences  of  popular  discontent.     And  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  as  much  and  even  more  discontent  in  America, 
and    for    the    same    reasons,    although    it    has    not    quite    the 
same  electoral  methods  of  expression.     But  the  peace  treaty, 
when  we  get  it,  will  show  the  reality  or  the  unreality  of  the 
victory  that  we   have  been   acclaiming. 


we  should  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  is  meant  by  recognition. 
Now  there  is  an  established  diplomatic  form  by  which  gov- 
ernments are  recognized,  by  which  they  are  formally  invited 
to  join  the  comity  of  civilized  nations.  There  is  a  fixed 
routine  of  which  very  many  examples  will  be  found  in  the 
national  records,  and  Lloyd-George  was  certainly  correct  when 
he  said  that  Russia  had  not  asked  for  recognition,  and  he 
would  have  been  equally  correct  if  he  had  said  that  no  oiler 
of  such  recognition  had  been  made.  None  the  less  there  is 
an  unofficial  recognition  that  is  just  as  effective  for  practical 
purposes.  There  has  been  such  unofficial  recognition  of  the 
Bolshevist  government  of  Russia.  It  has  immensely  strength- 
ened that  government.  It  has  produced  an  extension  of  the 
Bolshevist  power,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  unofficial,  or  untechnical,  recognition  is  being  continued 
and  renewed  to  the  imminent  peril  of  the  world.  It  seems  to 
be  sponsored  by  President  Wilson,  to  be  vigorously  opposed 
by    Clemenceau,    and    to    have    received    the    acquiescence    of 

Lloyd-George. 

Two  offers  of  informal  recognition  have  been   made  to  the 
Bolshevist    government,    and    indeed    we    may    say    that    there 
have  been   three.     The   first  offer  was  of  a  definite   kind  and 
it  was  followed,  as  must  inevitably  have  been  the  case,  by  an 
increase   of    Bolshevist   power   and   aggressiveness.      All    three 
offers  have  been  so  followed.     We  are  not  at  all  left  to  con- 
jecture or  rumor  as  to  the  first  of  these  offers.     It  was  sent 
from   Paris  on  January  22d  and   was  recorded   in  the   official 
communication   of  the   supreme  council.     This  communication 
states  that   the    council   "approved    the   proposal   of  President 
Wilson,"  which  reads  in  part  as  follows:     "The  single  object 
the  representatives  of  the  associated  powers  have  had  in  mind 
in    their    discussions    of    the    course   they    should    pursue    with 
regard  to  Russia  has  been  to  help  the  Russian  people — not  to 
hinder  them   or  to   interfere  in   any  manner  with  their   right 
to   settle   their   own   affairs  in   their   own   way.     .      .     .     They 
recognize   the   revolution   -without   reservation   and   will   in    no 
way  and  in  no  circumstances  aid  or  give  countenance  to  any 
attempt  at  a  counter-revolution.     It  is  not  their  wish  or  pur- 
pose to  favor  or  assist  any  one  of  the  organized  groups  now 
contending    for    the    leadership    and    guidance    of    Russia    as 
against   the  others.     Their  sole  and   sincere  purpose  is  to   do 
what   they  can  to  bring  Russia   peace   and  an   opportunity  to 
find  her  way  out  of  her  present  troubles."     The  communica- 
tion then  goes  on  to  invite  all  the  organized  groups  in  Russia 
to  a  meeting  at  Prinkipo  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  on  the  under- 
standing that  there  shall  be   a  truce  during  the  negotiations. 
In   other   words   there   should   be   a   sort   of  temporary   treaty 
or  bargain   between   the  Allied  governments   on   the   one   side 
and  the  governmental  groups  of  Russia  on  the  other,   and  we 
may  remind  ourselves  that  the  Bolshevists  were  practically  in 
full   control  of  Russia  at  that  time,   as  they   are  today.     And 
yet    we   are   allowed   to   infer   that   there   has   been   no   recog- 
nition  of  the   Bolshevists   and   that   the   matter   had   not   even 
been   discussed,   and  that   in  view   of  the   definite   and   official 
bulletin  above  quoted.     And  now  we  may  appropriately  remind 
ourselves    of   the   statement   made    in    Paris    on    April    1st   by 
the    Grand    Duke   Alexander   of   Russia,    who    referred   to    the 
wanton  murder  by  the  Bolshevists  of  his  two  brothers  and  who 
remarked.    "The    Bolshevists    would    never    have    dared    to    do. 
this    unless    strengthened    by    the    semi-recognition    afforded 
them   by   the   proposal   to   meet   the   delegates   of  the   Entente 
at  Prinkipo  Island."     The  Grand  Duke  may  be  wrong  in  this 
inference,    but    probably   he    is   right.      It    is   certain    that   the 
Bolshevists    have   moved    from    success   to   success    since   they 
were  dignified  by  a  recognition  none  the  less  real  because  it 

was  informal.  

The  invitation  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  conference  came  to 
nothing.  The  Bolshevist  acceptance  was  so  insolent  that  it 
was   ignored,   but   not   before   the   Rev.   George   D.   Herron   of 


But  there  was  another  item  in  the  Lloyd-George  speech  that 
arrests  the  attention.  It  relates  to  a  matter  of  even  greater 
import  than  the  treaty,  and  it  reminds  us  of  other  conflicts 
in  the  peace  conference  where  we  find  the  same  alignment 
of  rival  policies.  Lloyd-George  was  asked  if  any  request  for 
recognition  had  come  from  Rusisa,  and  he  replied  that  no 
such  requests  had  been  received  and  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  extend  recognition  to  a  government  that  had  no  de  facto 
qualifications.  The  matter  had  not  been  discussed,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  had  heard  rumors  of  communications  that  had 
been  addressed  from  Russia  to  an  individual  member  of  the 
conference.  It  is  obvious  that  he  himself  was  not  the, 
member  in  question.  It  is  equally  certain  that  Russia  would 
not  address  herself  to  Clemenceau.  Lloyd-George  must  have 
referred  to  President  Wilson. 


Lloyd-George  says  that  no  requests  for  recognition  have 
come  from  Russia.  Doubtless  he  chose  his  words  with  cau- 
tion, but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  offers  of 
recognition  have  been  made  to  Russia.  Probably  this  ques- 
tion also  would  be  answered  in  the  negative,  but  in  that  case 


unsavory  repute  had  been   appointed  to   represent  the  United 
States.     But  other  invitations  were  to  follow.     We  may  almost 
say  that  the  Allies  had  become  suitors   for   Bolshevist  recog- 
nition.    France  had  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
fiasco,   but  now  she  proposed  to   follow   another  policy.     The 
proceedings   were   as   clear  as  the   sun   at   noonday,   as  is   the 
antagonism   between   the   rival   views.      France   advocated   the 
iron    hand    toward    the    Bolshevists.      Her    allies    favored    the 
velvet    glove.      General    Mangin    was    summoned    to    Paris    to 
consult   on    the    details   of   a   military   move   against   the    Bol- 
shevists and  at  once  we  were  told  of  an  alternative  plan  by 
which    General   Smuts   was  to   be   sent   with   an   olive   branch. 
It   need   not  be   said   that   the   advocates   of   the   olive   branch 
carried  the  day.     Just  as  the  policy  of  the  good  German  people 
as   against  the  bad   German  government   had  been  allowed  to 
control  the  peace   conference,   so   its  twin   policy   of   the  good 
and  democratic  although  misguided  Bolshevists  was  to  be  put 
in  operation.     The  mission  of  General  Smuts  was  to  Hungary, 
by  that  time  in  control  of  the  Bolshevists,  thanks  to  the  en- 
couragement  already   given   to   them   by   the   invitation   to   the 
Sea   of  Marmora.      General    Smuts   invited  the   Hungarians  to 
come   to    Paris    and    discuss    matters   with    the    Czechs,    Jugo- 
slavs, and  German  Austrians.     Having  failed  to  conciliate  the 
Russian  Bolshevists,  having  made  them  much  worse  than  they 
were  before,  the  same  blandishments  of  recognition  were  now 
to   be    offered   to    the    Bolshevists    of   Hungary   and   of  south- 
eastern   Europe.      But   once   more   the   attempt  was   a    failure. 
The  southern  Bolshevists  were  decidedly  "uppish."     They  did 
not    see    why    they    should    go   to    Paris.      Why    not   hold   the 
meeting  in   Prague  or  Vienna?     But  in   any  case  the  confer- 
ence was  to  be  on  a  parity  with  the  one  at  Paris.     The  two 
conferences    should    meet    simultaneously    with    full    power    to 
the    eastern    assembly    to    make    such    arrangements    as    might 
seem  good  to   it.     There  were  to  be  two  peace  conferences 
instead  of  one,  and  the  "big  four"  at  Paris  were  to  be  shorn 
of   the    larger   part    of    their    responsibilities.      Of    course 
idea    could    not   be    entertained,    and   the    eastern    . 
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seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  But  its  results  were  none 
the  less  certain  and  bodeful.  Munich  at  once  became  Bol 
shevist,  and  new  waves  of  anarchy  began  to  pass  over  Ger 
many  and  to  advance  westward.  We  had  tried  to  cajole  the 
Russian  Bolshevists,  and  Hungary  had  collapsed.  We  tried 
then  to  cajole  the  Hungarian  Bolshevists,  and  Bavaria  had  col- 
lapsed. Meanwhile  the  peace  conference  had  been  discussing 
the  right  of  women  to  seats  on  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  tolls  on  the  Rhine  waterways.  It  was  an  edifying  spec- 
tacle.   . 

But  in  the  meantime  another  step  had  been  taken  in  regard 
to  Russia,  and  although  it  does  not  amount  to  recognition 
it  seems  to  come  close  to  it.  Delegates  were  sent  to  Russia 
by  President  Wilson  in  order  to  observe  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  that  country.  Those  delegates  were  Mr.  Lincoln 
Steffens  and  Mr.  Bullitt,  and  probably  neither  of  those  gentle- 
men would  resent  it  if  they  were  described  as  Bolshevists. 
We  are  told  that  they  gave  to  the  Soviet  government  of 
Moscow  a  relatively  clean  bill  of  health  and  reported  that 
the  moderate  party  was  in  control.  It  was  said  in  Pans 
that  they  had  brought  letters  from  Lenine  to  President  Wil- 
son, and  possibly  this  is  the  foundation  for  the  rumor  to 
which  Lloyd-George  referred.  But  why  was  it  necessary  to 
send  observers  to  Russia,  and  why  was  it  necessary  to  select 
Bolshevists  for  that  purpose?  May  this  not  be  regarded  as 
an  act  of  recognition,  and  we  may  ask  further  if  the  object 
of  that  mission  was  to  create  some  sort  of  basis  for  a  recog- 
nition that  should  be  technical  and  formal?  One  would 
hardly  suppose  that  there  was  any  kind  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  Bolshevist  government,  any  need  of 
such  a  report  as  would  be  furnished  by  two  men  like 
Steffens  and  Bullitt.  Steffens  is  recently  reported  from  San 
Diego  as  saying  that  all  governments  were  rotten  except 
those  of  Russia  and  Mexico,  and  Bullitt's  laudations  of  Lenine 
are  well  known.  One  would  suppose  that  there  were  plenty 
of  good  and  intelligent  Americans  available  for  such  a  mis- 
sion as  this  without  having  recourse  to  open  and  avowed 
disloyalists.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Bolshevists  in  Siberia 
should  believe  that  America  is  on  their  side.  And  now  we 
are  told,  although  unofficially,  that  a  new  pact  has  been  made 
for  the  feeding  of  the  Russian  people,  and  that  by  way  of 
a  quid  pro  quo  the  Bolshevists  are  to  cease  their  European 
propaganda.  The  Bolshevists  will  not  and  can  not  cease  their 
propaganda,  seeing  that  it  is  being  conducted  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere  by  thousands  of  independent  and  volunteer 
agents.  And  if  food  is  sent  into  Russia  it  will  be  used  to 
feed  the  Bolshevist  armies,  which  are  likely  enough  soon  to 
be  fighting  against  us  and  on  the  side  of  Germany. 

Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  April  23,  1919. 

In  its  report  on  reformation  of  the  national  high 
school  system  the  commission  of  the  Xational  Edu- 
cation Association  says  that  it  would  focus  secondary- 
education  upon  what  may  be  called  the  great  social  ob- 
jectives, such  as  health,  citizenship,  vocation,  worthy 
use  of  leisure,  and  ethical  character.  Too  long  have 
the  schools  conceived  their  task  under  vague  generali- 
ties, such  as  intellectual  discipline,  and  too  long  have 
they  taught  formal  types  of  knowledge  bearing  little 
evident  relation  to  the  problems  of  service  and  worthy 
living.  One  of  the  main  problems  of  education  in  the 
reconstruction  period  will  be  so  to  organize  instruction 
that  it  will  apply  more  directly  and  specifically  to 
worthy  living  in  democratic  society.  This  implies  no 
mean,  narrow,  bread-and-butter  conception  of  education. 
On  the  contrary  the  commission  holds  that  the  division 
of  education  into  separate  stages  is  unsound.  Health 
needs  are  important  at  all  stages;  the  vocational  aspect 
is  valuable  even  in  the  early  stages  as  giving  greater 
purposefulness  to  schooling;  while  preparation  for  citi- 
zenship and  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  involve  phases 
which  require  maturity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 


The  home  of  the  tornado  is  the  Mississippi  basin. 
It  never  ventures  east  of  the  Alleghenies  or  beyond 
the  mountain  barrier  of  the  West.  The  physical  con- 
tour of  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  this  seem- 
ingly freakish  favoritism.  The  Mississippi  basin  is 
walled  in  by  high  ranges,  and  with  spring  the  warm, 
moist  winds  of  the  Gulf  move  up  the  valley-.  Then  a 
cold  wind  sweeps  down  from  the  Northwest  and  the 
two  are  hemmed  in.  When  they  meet  under  the  right 
conditions  they  go  "round  and  round."  forming  what 
in  popular  parlance  is  a  "cyclone."  In  meteorological 
text-books  there  is  a  distinct  difference  between  a  cy- 
clone and  a  tornado.  A  cyclone  is  an  atmospheric  dis- 
turbance of  from  100  to  500  miles  in  diameter,  in  which 
the  wind  moves  in  a  circle  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  hands  of  a  clock.  All  great  storms  which  cross 
the  United  States  from  west  to  east  are  cyclones. 


Malays  live  in  their  houses  until  they  collapse  from 
old  age,  and  then  build  new  ones.  Usually  one  finds 
around  the  house  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  espe- 
cially the  cocoanut,  the  nuts  from  which  are  generally 
galhered  by  trained  monkeys.  These  monkevs  have  a 
short  tail,  about  an  inch  long,  and  are  unusually  intelli- 
gent. When  a  cocoanut  is  wanted  the  monkey  is  sent 
up  thetree  and  he  will  there  select  any  particular  nut 
tl  at  his  master  tells  him.  from  perhaps  a  bunch  of 
twenty.  It  is  quite  common  to  hear  a  conversation 
between  monkey  and  master. 


About  60,000  officers  and  men  are  engaged  in  coast 
j.  Urol  work  of  the  United  States  Navy. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Henry  Ford  is  often  cited  as  a  brilliant  evidence  of 
the  untruth  of  "Oslerism."  At  forty  years  of  age  he 
was  poverty  stricken,  unknown  either  in  the  world  of 
finance  or  invention.  Today  at  fifty-three  he  is  many 
times  a  millionaire,  and  as  an  inventor  his  name  is 
known  wherever  an  automobile  is  known. 

William  de  Morgan,  author  of  "Joseph  Vance," 
"Alice  for  Short,"  "Somehow  Good,"  and  other  novels 
of  recognized  quality,  is  the  example  par  excellence 
of  the  man  in  advanced  middle  age  who  invaded  a  new 
field  of  art  and  broke  all  records  for  belated  achieve- 
ment in  fiction.  Until  he  was  sixty  he  had  written 
nothing. 

Admiral  William  S.  Sims  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
in  the  poetic  language  of  the  navy,  is  known  as  a  "great 
big,  two-fisted  sailor  man,  full  of  pep,  brains,  and  fight." 
Coupled  with  this,  he  is  said  to  possess  the  dignity  and 
accomplishments  of  a  finished  diplomat — as  much  at 
home  in  a  palace  as  on  board  ship — an  excellent  linguist 
with  a  rare  charm  of  manner.  He  rises  from  his  desk 
to  shake  hands  with  a  second-class  seaman  who  calls 
to  pay  his  respects  with  the  same  dignity  that  charac- 
terized his  greeting  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  upon  his  arrival  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Syngham  Rhee,  the  leader  of  the  independence 
party-  of  Korea,  was  formerly  an  editor  of  the  news- 
paper which  was  the  party's  organ.  Dr.  Philip  Jaisohn, 
who  is  associated  with  Dr.  Rhee,  was  one  of  the  early 
reformers  before  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  an  im- 
portant factor  in  forming  the  public  sentiment  which 
is  now  finding  voice  in  the  uprising.  Both  are  doctors 
of  philosophy.  Dr.  Jaisohn  is  a  former  college  pro- 
fessor and  Dr.  Rhee  is  at  present  at  the  head  of  a 
school  which  he  founded  in  Hawaii  for  Korean  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Rhee  was  asked  to  attend  the  peace  confer- 
ence as  representative  of  the  Korean  Xational  Associa- 
tion, but  was  unable  to  procure  passports. 

Mr.  Balfour's  favorite  relaxation  from  peace  confer- 
ence cares,  according  to  a  friend  in  Paris,  seems  to  be 
lawn  tennis  at  the  Racing  Club,  where  there  is  always 
a  little  crowd  of  enthusiasts  to  watch  him.  Mr.  Bai- 
four,  in  white  flannels,  goes  from  one  to  the  other  in- 
quiringly gravely,  "Player?"  till  he  finds  a  partner,  and 
then  he  smiles  happily.  "And  with  all  your  worries, 
too  ?"  exclaimed  a  young  girl  one  day.  "Worries !"  re- 
torted Mr.  Balfour.  "When  one  plans  out  one's  work 
carefully  and  knows  how  to  rest  after  one's  labor, 
there  are  no  such  things  as  worries.  Here  is  what  I 
think  of  worries" — and,  screwing  up  a  tiny  ball  of 
paper,  he  sent  it  to  the  ceiling  with  his  racquet. 

Samuel  Shipman,  the  new  playwright  whose  success- 
ful dramas  are  attracting  national  attention  in  Amer- 
ica, is  credited  by  his  biographers  with  having  been  a 
student  as  far  back  as  he  can  remember.  His  studies 
and  observations  have  been  pointed  at  the  theatre 
almost  from  the  time  he  made  his  up-stage  entrance 
on  this  globe  amid  the  unpretentious  setting  of  Sheriff 
Street"  in  the  Xew  York  ghetto.  Even  while  he  was 
a  youngster  in  Public  School  22  on  Sheriff  Street  he 
was  chasing  the  drama,  while  other  kids  were  chasing 
ice  wagons.  "From  the  time  I  was  eight  or  nine." 
he  said,  "I  used  to  make  up  plays  as  I'd  walk  the  streets 
I've  composed  many  a  masterpiece  in  the  gutter." 

Bryceson  Treharne,  the  Welsh  composer,  who  has 
recently  come  into  public  prominence,  wrote  no  less 
than  two  hundred  songs  while  interned  in  Germany, 
and  neither  the  rigor  of  prison  discipline  nor  the  starva- 
tion diet  was  able  to  impede  his  creative  activity.  After 
eighteen  months  he  managed  to  get  himself  exchanged, 
returned  to  England,  and  then  came  to  America,  where 
he  is  now  at  w"ork  on  two  operas.  When  the  war  broke 
out  Mr.  Treharne  was  making  studies  in  Germany, 
where  he  associated  himself  with  Gordon  Craig  and 
the  modern  theatre  movement.  For  three  years  before 
then  he  was  director  of  the  Repertory  Theatre  in  Ade- 
laide, Australia,  and  professor  at  the  university  there. 

Heredity  is  said  to  have  played  a  part  in  building 
up  the  marvelous  constitution  which  leads  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  to  be  described  as  the  "greatest  young  man  in 
France."  For  the  past  300  years  and  more  every  one 
of  his  direct  ancestors  in  the  male  line  has  belonged  to 
the  medical  profession,  and  so,  presumably,  learned  to 
look  after  his  own  health  as  well  as  that  of  other  people. 
This  unique  record  of  continuity  was  broken  for  the 
first  time  when  the  French  premier's  only-  son.  M. 
Michel  Clemenceau,  elected  tG  become  an  engineer 
rather  than  study  medicine.  The  premier's  father, 
who  died  only  twelve  years  ago  and  continued  to  prac- 
tice long  after  his  eightieth  year,  made  his  famous  son 
conform  to  the  family  traditions. 

Edmond  A.  Guggenheim,  who  is  one  of  the  "quartet 
of  millionaire  cops"  in  Xew  York  City-,  is  the  youngest 
of  any  of  them,  being  only  thirty-one  years  old.  He  is 
the  son  of  Murray  Guggenheim  of  the  .American  Smelt- 
ing Company,  and  practically  the  entire  copper  output 
of  the  United  States  is  controlled  by  his  family.  When 
he  was  twenty-four  years  old  Mr.  Guggenheim  went 
to  work  as  a  laborer  in  the  copper  works  of  the  com- 
pany in  Maryland  at  $6  a  week,  although  it  is  not 
recorded  that  he  had  to  pay  his  living  expenses  out  of 
his  wages.    He  did  this  to  learn  the  business  from  the 


ground  up,  and  he  was  so  successful  that  today  he  is 
vice-president  of  the  Chile  Copper  Company  and  of 
the  Braden  Copper  Company,  and  the  owner  of  many 
millions  which  he  made  himself. 

Sacha  Guitry,  the  French  dramatic  iconoclast,  is  said 
now  to  have  grown  up.  A  recent  biographer  says  that 
this  enfant  terrible  of  the  French  stage,  this  bad  boy 
of  the  boulevards,  who  has  written  a  whole  series  of 
clever  plays,  piquant  plays,  perverse  plays,  but  always 
original  and  popular  plays,  has  now  dared  to  write  an 
austere  drama  on  the  subject  of  the  great  scientist, 
Pasteur.  This  play  is  not  concerned  with  women. 
Guitry  has  taken  a  severe  subject,  a  subject  more  than 
severe — scientific.  He  has  abandoned  his  sly  theatrical 
tricks;  he  has  written  a  great  dramatic  biography.  In- 
stead of  playing  the  leading  role,  as  he  usually  does 
in  his  own  plays,  he  has  assigned  the  part  of  Pasteur 
to  no  less  a  personage  than  Sacha's  distinguished 
father,  the  great  actor  Lucien  Guitry. 

Allan  A.  Ryan,  who  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Xational  Defense  when  he  was  appointed 
special  deputy  without  salary-  on  the  Xew  York  police 
force,  is  only  thirty-eight  years  old,  and  is  probably 
one  of  the  wealthiest  young  men  in  the  United  States. 
His  father,  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan,  set  him  up  in  busi- 
ness several  years  ago,  after  he  had  taken  a  course 
at  Georgetown  University  and  had  gained  considerable 
business  experience  in  various  banking  and  brokerage 
offices,  and  Mr.  Ryan  immediately  branched  out  into 
many  and  varied  lines  of  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing activity.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  president  of  the  Stutz  Motor  Company,  he 
promoted  the  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  and  has 
made  many  milions  on  his  own  account.  One  of  Mr. 
Ryan's  hobbies  for  years  has  been  aeronautics. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Fidele. 
Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun 

Xor  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 

Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash 
Xor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone  ; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  : 
Thou  hast  finish 'd  joy  and  moan: 

All    lovers   young,   all   lovers   must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

— William   Shakespeare. 


Jean. 

Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw 

I  dearly  like  the  West, 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives. 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  the  best: 
There  wild  woods  grow,-  and  rivers  row, 

And  mony  a  hill  between ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi*  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair: 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds. 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air : 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw.  or  green. 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 

O  blaw  ye  westlin  winds,  blaw  saft 

Amang  the  leafy  trees ; 
Wi'  balmy  gale,  frae  hill  and  dale 

Bring  hame  the  laden  bees ; 
And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me 

That's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean ; 
Ae  smile  o'  her  w-ad  banish  care, 

Sae  charming  is  my  Jean. 

What  sighs  and  vows  amang  the  knowes 

Hae  pass'd  atween  us  twa ! 
How  fond  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part 

That  night  she  gaed  awa ! 
The  Powers  aboon  can  only  ken 

To  whom  the  heart  is  seen. 
That  nane  can  be  sae  dear  to  me 

As  my  sweet  lovely  Jean  !     — Robert  Burns. 


The  Poplar  Field. 

The  poplars  are  f ell'd ;  farewell  to  the  shade 
And   the  w-hispering   sound   of   the   cool   colonnade ; 
The  winds   play  no   longer  and   sing  in  the   leaves. 
Xor  Ouse  on  his  bosom  their  image  receives. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  took  a  view 
Of  my  favorite  field,  and  the  bank  where  they  grew  : 
And  now  in  the  grass  behold  they  are  laid. 
And  the  tree  is  my  seat  that  once  lent  me  a  shade ! 

The  blackbird  has  Sed  to  another  retreat 
Where  the  hazels  afford  him  a  screen  from  the  heat : 
And  the  scene  where  his  melody  charm'd  me  before 
Resounds  with  his  sweet-flowing  ditty  no  more. 

My  fugitive  years   are  all  hasting  away. 

And  I  must  ere  long  lie  as  lowly  as  they, 

With  a  turf  on  my  breast  and  a  stone  at  my  head. 

Ere  another  such  grove  shall  arise  in  its  stead. 

The  change  both  my  heart  and  my  fancy  employs ; 
I  reflect  on  the  frailty  of  man  and  his  joys: 
Short-lived  as  we  are,  yet  our  pleasures,  we  see. 
Have  a  still  shorter  date,  and  die  sooner  than  we. 

— William  Couper. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR. 

Major  Walter  Guest  Kellogg  Discusses  a  War  Problem  and 
How  to  Meet  It. 


The  conscientious  objector  has  ceased  for  the  mo- 
ment to  be  a  problem,  but  he  would  at  once  resume 
that  status  on  the  outbreak  of  another  war.  He  ought 
to  be  disposed  of.  We  ought  to  know  what  to  do 
with  him.  If  we  must  recognize  a  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  fight  we  may  presently  have  to  face  a  con- 
scientious objection  to  pay  taxes.  Even  though  we  are 
willing  to  make  concessions  to  sincerity,  how  can  we 
be  sure  of  the  sincerity?  We  may  even  ask  for  defini- 
tion of  conscience  and  of  sincerity.  If  an  undetermin- 
able conscience  may  raise  a  man  above  the  law  we  are 
at  once  in  sight  of  a  sea  of  perplexities. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reflections  induced  by  Major 
Walter  Kellogg's'book,  ''The  Conscientious  Objector." 
Major  Kellogg  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  inquiry 
and  some  eight  hundred  objectors  were  brought  before 
him  for  examination.  He  thinks  that  these  men  were 
usually  sincere,  but  none  the  less  they  are  a  problem. 
For  what  are  the  precise  rights  of  sincerity?  What 
are  the  rights  of  the  nation?  These  questions  are  al- 
most unanswerable,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  the  answer  we 
have  an  interesting  insight  into  the  vagaries  of  human 
nature. 

The  Mennonite  was  the  most  hopeless  of  all  the  ob- 
jectors. With  only  the  embryo  of  a  mind  he  displayed 
a  fanaticism  almost  incredible  in  its  dull  ignorance. 
If  some  brute  were  to  attack  his  mother  or  sister  he 
would  not  use  force  to  protect  her.  He  has  never  been 
in  a  fight  since  he  joined  the  church,  but  he  knows  his 
Bible  from  cover  to  cover : 

I  had  spent  some  time  in  examining  Mennonites  concerning 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  but  nothing  significant  developed 
from  my  questioning:  many  of  them  were  equally  unsatis- 
fying when  asked  regarding  General  .Foch  and  Edith  Cavell. 
It  occurred  to  me  one  day  to  ask  a  Mennonite  what  the  Lusi- 
tania was.  He  did  not  know!  He  had,  he  told  me,  never 
heard  of  Edith  Cavell,  nor  of  General  Foch,  nor,  strange 
to  say,  of  General  Pershing.  Nor,  I  later  ascertained,  was 
his  case  an  exception.  I  have  examined  at  least  fifty  Men- 
nonites at  random  in  widely  separated  camps  who  did  not 
know  what  the  Lusitania  was,  who  Edith  Cavell  was,  nor  who 
General  Foch  or  who  General  Pershing  is.  Others  had  heard 
of  the  Lusitania — that  she  was  a  boat  which  they  thought 
had  been  sunk  by  the  Germans,  but  they  knew  nothing  about 
the  surrounding  facts.  Several  thought  her  an  American  ship  ; 
one  said  "she  had  got  into  a  glazier  (sic)  of  ice."  Two  or 
three  had  an  idea  that  "Edith  Cavell  was  some  nurse  who 
was  shot."  About  half  of  them  had  heard  of  General  Foch  ; 
one  said  he  was  "the  manager  of  the  French  army."  Pershing 
was  more  familiar;  he  was  "the  American  general"  or,  as 
several  of  them  put  it,  "one  of  the  big  men  in  the  American 
army." 

The  Mennonite  is  an  example  of  arrested  develop- 
ment— arrested  for  some  three  hundred  years.  His 
sincerity  does  not  hide  the  fact  that  he  is  a  blot  on  the 
human  landscape.  He  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
Quaker,  also  a  conscientious  objector: 

It. is  pleasant  now  to  turn  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  My 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  Quakers  was  almost  as  meagre 
as  my  acquaintance  with  the  Mennonites.  However  much  it 
may  be  regretted  that  so  intelligent  and  so,  at  bottom,  patriotic 
a  class  of  citizens  should  differ  so  radically  from  most  of  us 
as  regards  duty  in  a  time  of  war,  the  Quaker,  taken  by  and 
large,  is  fundamentally  sincere. 

I  think  of  the  majority  of  the  Quakers  that  I  have  seen 
as  pleasant-appearing,  clean-limbed  young  men.  They  knew 
and  understood  the  causes  of  the  war,  they  were  well  versed 
in  current  events,  and  they  balked  only  at  actual  fighting. 
A  large  part  of  them  desired  noncombatant  service.  Many 
had  some  months  before  put  in  an  application  for  service 
in  the  Friends'  Reconstruction  Unit,  the  acceptance  of  which 
was  subject  to  the  finding  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry. 

They  understood  the  dangers  and  were  willing  and  anxious 
to  risk  all  of  them.  A  Quaker  told  me  that  an  aerial  bomb 
had  been  dropped  upon  one  of  the  units  in  France  and  had 
killed  or  severely  wounded  twenty-two  of  its  members,  and 
yet  it   in   nowise  dampened   his   ardor   to   serve. 

The  spirit  of  the  Friends,  though  we  may  attribute  it  to 
an  inherent  narrowness,  is  yet  a  brave  spirit,  prompted  by 
a  genuine  intelligence  and  backed  by  a  fine  sincerity.  And 
what  has  been  said  holds  true  of  at  least  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Quakers  I  have  examined — I  can  not  now  recall 
an  exception. 

Colored  objectors  numbered  only  some  fifteen  or 
twenty.  They  had  amazing  powers  of  speech,  their 
words  flowing  from  them  as  from  some  monstrous 
reservoir: 

One  colored  man  had  convinced  me  of  his  honesty  and 
surprised  me  greatly,  when  he  had  nearly  finished  detailing 
the  extent  of  his  convictions,  by  saying  that  while  he  could 
not  go  to  war  of  his  own  free  will,  because  he  thought  all 
war  was  wrong,  yet  that  he  "could  not  help  fighting  if  his 
government  compelled  him."  He  would  not  disobey  his  gov- 
ernment, but  he  did  not  want  himself  to  violate  his  con- 
science. He  was  quite  willing,  however,  that  the  govern- 
ment should  violate  it  for  him.  He  was  told  that  the  govern- 
ment, under  the  circumstances,  would  expect  him  to  fight, 
and  he  replied  quite  cheerfully  that  he  would  be  glad  to  do 
anything  that  "his  government  made  him  do." 

The  religious  objector  would  sometimes  attach  a 
figurative  meaning  to  any  words  which  seemed,  even 
remotely,  to  favor  war,  but  would  be  certain  to  insist 
upon  the  absolute  literalness  of  the  text  which  he  him- 
self had  chosen.  They  would  not  admit,  for  example 
that  Christ  had  used  the  scourge  on  the  money-changers 
in  the  Temple.  It  was  only  for  effect  upon  the  sheep 
and  oxen: 

The  unwillingness  of  these  devout  Christians  to  under- 
take works  of  mercy  was  frequently  appalling.  Several  testi- 
fied that  they  could  work  in  a  civilian  hospital,  but  could  do 
nothing  in  a  military  hospital.  They  conceived  it  their  Chris- 
tian duty  to  help  the  wounded  and  the  suffering,  provided 
the  wounded  and  the  suffering  were  in  civilian  clothes,  but 
it  was  to  them  absolutely  wrong  to  do  anything  which  would 
aid  or  comfort  a  man  in  uniform.  Several  objectors  have 
told  me  that  if  a  private  soldier  in  camp  were  to  be  run 
[own   and   severely    hurt   by    an    automobile,    they    would    not 
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pick  the  soldier  up  and  carry  him  to  a  hospital  because,  the 
man  being  in  uniform,  such  a  service  would  be  a  military 
duty  and  contrary  to  their  conscientious  scruples.  Nor  would 
they,  if  in  France,  stoop  down  to  hand  a  cup  of  water  to 
a  dying  soldier,  because  that,  too,  would  be  a  military  duty. 
It  was  unavailing  to  point  out  to  them  that  Christ's  sympathy 
was  world-wide  and  knew  no  bounds  ;  they  simply  could  not 
conscientiously  do  anything  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  a 
man  in  a  uniform.  The  essential  un-Christianity  of  such  a 
class  is  beyond  belief. 

Some  of  the  ob j  ectors  were  obviously  hypocrites. 
There  were  men  who  had  been  employed  in  munition 
plants  at  good  wages,  but  whose  consciences  would  not 
allow  them  to  serve  in  the  army  at  thirty  dollars  a 
month : 

Many  testified  they  had  bought  Liberty  Bonds  or  Thrift 
Stamps.  They  said  that  they  felt  it  their  duty  as  Americans 
to  help  the  government,  and  the}'  were  willing  to  do  it  in  this 
way,  because  of  course  they  did  not  know  what  the  govern- 
ment would  do  with  the  money.  It  was  just  like  paying 
taxes — it  was  in  no  respect  different,  they  said,  than  buying 
a  three-cent,  instead  of  a  two-cent,  postage  stamp.  In  any 
event,  they  saw  nothing  wrong  in  such  purchases,  nor,  on 
such  explanation,  did  the  board.  One  International  Bible 
Student  had  bought  Liberty  Bonds;  he  "knew  that  the  buying 
of  Liberty  Bonds  was  wrong"  and  that  it  was  against  his 
conscience  to  buy  them,  but  he  was  compelled  to  purchase 
them  in  order  that  he  might  hold  his  position  in  the  Chicago 
bank  where  he  was  employed.  And  this  was  taken  as  a  fair 
measure  of  the   strength  of   his   conscientious   objections. 

Conscience  was  sometimes  used  as  a  plea  to  secure 
an  early  discharge  after  the  armistice.  One  man  who 
was  told  that  his  objections  might  be  a  bar  to  his  dis- 
charge promptly  renounced  his  objections,  and  another 
was  found  to  have  discarded  his  Bible  in  view  of  his 
early  release.  Incidentally  the  author  mentions  a  curi- 
ous aspect  of  the  objector's  mentality: 

One  peculiar  manifestation  which  I  noticed  was  the  un- 
readiness of  the  average  objector  to  accept  facts  as  facts, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  considered  them  religious  facts.  The 
things  which  educated  men  and  women  are  willing,  without 
personal  knowledge,  to  take  as  true  appear  to  many  objectors 
as  merely  gossip  which  in  the  end  may  prove  to  have  been 
without  foundation.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  More  than 
one  objector,  when  questioned  about  it,  answered  in  terms 
such  as  these:  "Well,  that's  what  the  papers  say — I  didn't 
see  it,  but  I  might  take  the  papers'  say  for  it" — or,  asked  who 
sank  the  Lusitania,  would  answer:  "Well,  the  papers  say 
the   Germans  sunk  it." 

The  Socialist  objector  presents  a  problem  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind.  He  has  education  and  intelligence.  He 
talks  perpetually  of  majority  rule,  but  he  will  not  obey 
the  majority  when  it  ordains  war: 

He  is  extremely  well  educated,  very  intelligent.  He  per- 
haps attended  one  of  the  great  colleges  of  the  country  and 
later  may  have  taken  a  post-graduate  course  in  some,  perhaps 
a  foreign,  university.  He  has  read  deeply  of  the  literature 
of   Socialism  and  is  glib  in  his  utterance  of  its  phrases. 

He  looks  upon  the  United  States  as  merely  a  rather  pleas- 
ant place  in  which  to  live ;  distinctions  between  countries 
are  to  him  artificial,  arbitrary',  and  accidental.  It  matters  not, 
for  instance,  whether  a  man  be  American,  Chinese,  or  Ger- 
man. It  matters  tremendously,  however,  whether  he  be  a 
producer,  or  only  a  consumer  and  so  a  parasite,  an  exploiter. 
All  producers  comprise  a  brotherhood  whose  aims  are  one, 
whose  interests  interlock.  Within  this  great  proletarian 
brotherhood  no  issues  are  sufficient  to  justify  combat.  The 
producing  classes  must,  in  the  end,  triumph  by  normal,  i.  e., 
peaceful  means.  And  so  he  is  opposed  to  all  and  every  form 
of  warfare. 

If  less  orthodox,  he  may  deplore  only  international  wars. 
The  inter-class  war,  indeed,  may  be  his  ultimate  objective. 
With  no  scruples  against  fighting  as  such,  he  rebels  only 
against  fighting  in  this  particular  war. 

The  objectors  were  usually  segregated  in  camp,  but 
otherwise  they  received  the  usual  treatment.  Many 
spent  their  time  in  idleness  or  in  singing  hymns,  al- 
though the  behavior  of  the  majority  was  irreproach- 
able: 

Many  of  the  objectors  evinced,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dis- 
position to  hamper  and  to  harass  the  authorities  in  every 
way  possible.  They  grumbled  at  their  food;  they  insisted 
on  little  dainties  that  no  right-minded  men  in  camp  could 
have  demanded.  They  criticized  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  segregated ;  they  rebelled  at  the  lack  of  privileges  and 
they  complained,  not  only  of  their  beds  and  their  bedding,  but 
of  everything  with  which  they  came  in  contact.  Their  frame 
of  mind  was  evidenced  not  by  words  alone.  Rebellious 
themselves,  they  sought  to  incite  others  to  rebellion.  Some 
few  planned  hunger  strikes  with  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
trouble,  though  it  is  nowhere  reported  that  any  of  these 
strikes  was  persisted  in.  Some  few  declined  even  to  sweep 
up  the  floor  of  their  own  quarters,  to  make  their  own  beds 
or  to  assist  in  the  serving  of  their  own  food.  An  officer  in 
one  of  the  Western  camps  informed  me  that  a  group  of  ob- 
jectors, after  using  the  closet  in  the  latrine,  would  decline  to 
flush  it  on  the  ground  that  their  conscience  forbade. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  conscience  was  often  an 
excuse  and  sometimes  it  gave  way  to  vanity.  Men  who 
complained  that  the  uniform  had  been  "forced  upon 
them"  had  nevertheless  had  their  pictures  taken  in  it 
and  sent  home  to  admiring  friends  and  relatives.  The 
Camp  Dodger,  printed  by  the  men  at  Camp  Dodge, 
Iowa,  contained  the  following  story: 

His  religion,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  wear  the  uni- 
form of  a  soldier,  went  back  on  Private  Joshua  A.  Hoffer, 
Bridgewater,  South  Dakota,  when  he  was  discharged  from 
the   army  last   week. 

Hoffer,  who  is  a  Mennonite  and  maintained  that  he  was  a 
conscientious  objector  to  military  service,  refused  to  wear  the 
uniform  after  he  was  inducted.  No  arguments  could  batter 
down  his  religious  scruples  on  this  score  and  all  the  time  he 
was  in  the  service  he  wore  his  civilian  clothing  and  was 
assigned  to  noncombatant  duties. 

Evidently  Hoffer  admired  the  men  around  him  who  wore 
the  uniform,  and  when  he  was  discharged  he  hied  himself  to 
Dodge  City  and  purchased  a  classy  uniform  to  show  the  folks 
at  home  how  he  looked  as  a  "soldier."  His  religion  gave  way 
to  pride  in  his  personal  appearance  and  his  conscientious 
scruples  gave   way   to   his   vanity. 

The  objectors  usually  have  German  names,  but  the 
author  does  not  believe  that  as  a  class  they  are  pro- 
German  : 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  objector's  name  and  ancestry 
are  most  often  German,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  objectors, 
as   a  class,   are   pro-German.     The   greater   number   by   far   of 


them   are  native-born  citizens  whose  national   sympathies    (so 
far  as  they  have  any  at  all)   are  with  America. 

I  doubt,  too,-  if  alien  parentage  or  foreign  birth  often 
has  a  direct  connection  with  their  refusal  to  participate  in 
war.  Most  of  the  objectors  are  Mennonites,  and  their  un- 
willingness openly  to  state  their  adherence  as  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  proceeds  from  their  belief  tha£ 
"it  is  not  for  me  to  judge." 

The  psychological  report  of  the  surgeon-general  shows  that 
of  720  cases  examined  in  Camps  Sherman,  Pike,  Kearney, 
Bowie,  Meade,  Upton,  and  Lee,  90  per  cent,  are  native  born 
and  10  per  cent,  foreign  born ;  approximately  one-third  are 
of  American  parentage,  one-third  German,  and  one-third 
Russian,   English,   Scotch,  Irish,  and   Scandinavian. 

The  author  does  not  think  that  we  have  yet  devised 
any  scheme  of  justice  alike. to  the  objector  and  to  the 
soldier.     He  quotes  from  Colonel  Roosevelt: 

No  man  has  a  right  to  remain  in  a  free  country  like  ours 
if  he  refuses,  whether  conscientiously  or  unconscientiously, 
to  do  the  duties  of  peace  and  of  war  which  are  necessary 
if  it  is  to  be  kept  free.  The  true  lovers  of  peace  recognize 
their  duty  to  fight  for  freedom.  The  Society  of  Friends  has 
furnished  the  same  large  proportion  of  soldiers  for  this  war 
that  it  did  for  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  all  wrong  to  permit  conscientious  objectors  to  remain 
in  camp  or  military  posts  or  to  go  back  to  their  homes. 
They  should  be  treated  in  one  of  three  ways  :  First,  demand 
of  them  military  service,  except  the  actual  use  of  weapons 
with  intent  to  kill,  and  if  they  refuse  to  render  this  service 
treat  them  as  criminals  and  imprison  them  at  hard  labor; 
second,  put  them  in  labor  battalions  and  send  them  to  France 
behind  the  lines,  where  association  with  soldiers  might  have 
a  missionary  effect  on  them  and  cause  them  to  forget  their 
present  base  creed  and  rise  to  worthy  levels  in  an  atmosphere 
of  self-sacrifice  and  of  service  and  struggle  for  great  ideals  ; 
third,  if  both  of  the  above  procedures  are  regarded  as  too 
drastic,  intern  them  with  alien  enemies  and  send  them  per- 
manently  out  of  the   country  as   soon   as  possible. 

Major  Kellogg  makes  some  suggestions  of  a  general 
policy  to  be  pursued  toward  the  objector  which  might 
well  form  the  basis  for  a  system  to  be  applied  on  a 
recurrence  of  war: 

First :  that  the  sincerity'  of  all  men  presenting  themselves 
as  objectors  be  tried  and  determined.  The  insincere  objectors 
should    be   put    into    general    military    service. 

Second :  that  the  sincere  objectors  who  are  willing  to 
accept  noncombatant  service  should  be  assigned  to  non- 
combatant   service. 

Third:  that  the  sincere  objectors  who  are  unwilling  to 
take  noncombatant  service  should  be  given  farm  or  indus- 
trial  furloughs. 

Fourth:  that  the  objectors  who  are  unwilling  to  take  either 
noncombatant  service  or  farm  or  industrial  furloughs  should 
be   deported   from  the   United    States   of  America. 

Fifth :  if  deportation  is  not  possible  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  other  countries  to  receive  these  absolutists,  or  for 
other  reasons,  then  the  United  States  must  harbor  them. 
Inasmuch  as  they  have  no  right  to  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
mental  affairs,    they    should   be   disfranchised. 

Professor  Dicey  warns  us  against  a  certain  maudlin 
sympathy  with  the  objector  whose  conscience  dictates 
for  him  the  path  of  safety  while  there  are  thousands 
whose  conscience  leads  them  straight  to  death  upon 
the  battlefield.  And  to  this  citation  the  author  adds  a 
quotation,  of  which  we  are  glad  to  be  reminded,  from 
one  who  assumes  The  Laws  to  be  speaking  to  him  in 
this  wise: 

"Tell  us:  What  complaints  have  you  to  make  against  us 
which  justify  you  in  attempting  to  destroy  us  and  the  state? 
In  the  first  place,  did  we  not  bring  you  into  existence  ?  Your 
father  married  your  mother  by  our  aid  and  begat  you.  Say 
whether  you  have  any  objection  to  urge  against  those  of  us 
who  regulate  marriage  ?"  None,  I  should  reply.  "Or  against 
those  of  us  who  after  birth  regulate  the  nurture  and  educa- 
tion of  children  in  which  you  also  were  trained?  Were  not 
the  laws,  which  have  the  charge  of  education,  right  in  com- 
manding your  father  to  train  you  in  music  and  gymnastics  ?" 
Right,  I  should  reply.  "Well  then,  since  you  were  brought 
into  the  world  and  nurtured  and  educated  by  us,  can  you 
deny  in  the  first  place  that  you  are  our  child  and  servant, 
as  your  fathers  were  before  you?  Would  you  have  a 
right  to  strike  or  revile  or  do  any  other  evil  to  your 
father  or  your  master,  if  you  had  one,  because  you 
have  been  struck  or  reviled  by  him,  or  received  some 
other  evil  at  his  hands?  You  would  not  say  this?  And 
because  they  think  it  right  to  destroy  you,  do  you  think- 
that  you  have  any  right  to  destroy  us  in  return,  and 
your  country,  as  far  as  in  you  lies  ?  Will  you,  O  pro1 
fessor  of  true  virtue,  pretend  that  you  are  justified  in 
this?  Has  a  philosopher  like  you  failed  to  discover  that  our 
country'  is  more  to  be  valued  and  higher  and  holier  far  than 
mother  or  father,  or  any  ancestor,  and  more  to  be  respected 
in  the  eyes  of  the  gods  and  of  men  of  understanding?  Also 
to  be  soothed,  and  gently  and  reverently  entreated  when 
angry-,  even  more  than  a  father,  and  either  to  be  persuaded, 
or  if  not  persuaded  to  be  obeyed  ?  And  when  we  are  pun- 
ished by  her,  whether  with  imprisonment  or  stripes,  the 
punishment  is  to  be  endured  in  silence;  and  if  she  leads  us 
to  wounds  or  death  in  battle,  thither  we  follow  as  is  right ; 
neither  may  any  one  yield  or  retreat  or  leave  his  rank,  but 
whether  in  battle  or  in  a  court  of  law,  or  any  other  place, 
he  must  do  what  his  city  and  his  country  order  him  ;  or  he 
must  change  their  view  of  what  is  just ;  and  if  he  may  do 
no  violence  to  his  father  or  mother,  much  less  may  he  do 
violence  to  his  country-"  What  answer  shall  we  make  to  this, 
Crito?     Do  the  laws  speak  truly,  or  do  they  not? 

Crito — I  think  that  they  do. 

Socrates — Then' The  Laws  will  say:  "Consider.  Socrates, 
if  this  is  true,  that  in  your  present  attempt  you  are  going  to 
do  us  wrong.  For  after  having  brought  you  into  the  world, 
and  nurtured  and  educated  you,  and  given  you  and  every 
other  citizen  a  share  in  every  good  that  we  had  to  give,  we 
further  proclaim  and  give  the  right  to  every  Athenian,  that 
if  he  does  not  like  us  when  he  has  come  of  age  and  has 
seen  the  ways  of  the  city,  and  made  our  acquaintance,  he 
may  go  where  he  pleases  and  take  his  goods  with  him  ;  and 
none  of  us  laws  will  forbid  him  or  interfere  with  him.  Any 
of  you  who  does  not  like  us  and  the  city,  and  who  wants  to  go- 
to a  colony  or  to  any  other  city,  may  go  where  he  likes,  and 
take  his  goods  with  him.  But  he  who  has  experience  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  order  justice  and  administer  the  state, 
and  still  remains,  has  entered  into  an  implied  contract  that 
he  will  do   as  we  command  him." 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  commend  not  only  a  well- 
written  and  illuminating  book,  but  also  the  intelligence 
and  humanity  displayed  by  the  author  in  an  onerous 
and  difficult  task. 

The   Conscientious   Objector.     By   Walter 
Kellogg.     New  York :  Boni  &  Liveright. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the 
week  ending  April  19,  1919,  were  $115,764,- 
978.90;  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1918, 
$106,292,732.60;   an  increase  of  $9,472,246.28. 


Resources  of  the  San  Francisco  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  according  to  statement  issued 
February  18,  1919,  were  $317,893,000,  com- 
paring with  $321,259,000  for  the  previous 
week  and  with  $193,758,000  for  the  same  date 
last  year.  The  total  gold  reserve  was  $158,- 
683,000,  against  $152,075,000  the  previous 
week  and  $111,298,000  last  year.  Bills  on 
hand  amounted  to  $128,942,000,  against 
$129,573,000  for  the  week  before  and  $54,- 
811,000  a  year  previous.  The  total  earning 
assets  of  the  bank  were  $137,619,000,  against 
$139,2S8,000  the  week  before  and  $62,101,000 
a  year  ago.  Total  deposits  are  $111,213,000, 
against  $116,098,000  a  week  ago  and  $99,- 
167,000  a  year  ago.  Federal  Reserve  bank 
notes  in  actual  circulation  are  now  $191,- 
129,000,  against  $189,650,000  a  week  ago  and 
$89,555,000   a   year  previous. 


The  Pierce-Arrow  Pacific  Sales  Company, 
of  which  Mr.  W.  F.  Culberson  is  the  presi- 
dent, is  making  prepaartions  for  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  business  of  Pierce-Arrow  cars 
and  trucks.  Mr.  Culberson  has  announced 
several  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  firm 
that  are  aimed  to  further  advance  its  ef- 
ficiency. Among  the  changes  made  is  the 
appointment  of  A.  J.  Kleimeyer  as  his  assist- 
ant with  the  title  of  general  manager.  Klei- 
meyer is  among  the  most  popular  of  automo- 
bile men  identified  with  the  local  motor-car 
industry.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  local  Pierce  organiza- 
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tion,  first  in  San  Francisco  and  later  as  man- 
ager of  the  branch  in  Oakland,  where  he 
made  an  enviable  record  as  an  executive  and 
which  really  led  to  his  advancement  to  his 
present  high  post. 

The  other  changes  announced  by  Culberson 
place  H.  E.  Waring  in  the  position  of  man- 
ager of  the  truck  department  and  Clyde  W. 
Blackmun  as  manager  of  the  passenger-car  di- 
vision. Waring  comes  from  the  Pierce-Arrow 
factory,  where  he  specialized  in  the  commer- 
cial vehicle  division,  and  he  should  prove 
most  capable  in  his  new  job.  Blackmun  has 
been  with  the  local  organization  for  more 
than  three  years.     

The  stock  market  has  shown  a  degree  of 
optimism  recently  that  suggests  not  only  in- 
creasing buying  by  the  general  public,  but  a 
lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  important  holders 
to  dispose  of  the  securities  they  have  bought 
for  investment.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  a 
very  rich  investor  one  could  easily  understand 
that  the  income-tax  proposition  would  prevent 
him  from  taking  even  splendid  profits  when 
available,  especially  in  cases  where  the  securi- 
ties concerned  may  be  increasing  in  value. 
However,  the  general  situation  seems  to  rely 
for  its  inherent  strength  on  the  plain  propo- 
sition that  the  majority'  of  stocks  are  essen- 
tially very  cheap. 

We  are  going  to  emerge  from  the  general 
war  period  very  soon  unless  civilized  govern- 
ments find  themselves  possessed  of  the  nerve 
to  combat  in  a  military  way  the  continuing 
threat  of  anarchy  that  comes  from  eastern 
Europe.  It  would  be  a  question,  though, 
whether  such  a  decision  would  not  be  the 
most  bullish  item  of  news  imaginable. 

Leaving  any  such  possibilities  to  one  side, 
however,   to   properly   gauge  the  potentialities 
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of  the  market  we  should  pay  more  attention 
to  what  has  been  earned  by  the  different  cor- 
porations during  the  war  period  above  what 
has  been  paid  out  and  the  reasonable  pros- 
pects which  the  next  decade  offers.  During 
the  war  period  we  were  in  a  way  "fed  up"  on 
enormous  earnings.  A  good  many  stocks  were 
earning  at  an  annual  rate  of  50  to  100  per 
cent,  of  what  they  were  selling  for,  and  these 
big  earnings  kept  up  considerably  longer  than 
most  people  anticipated.  A  dividend  that 
meant  15  to  25  per  cent,  per  year  on  the  price 
of  the  stock  was  not  unusual  and  we  have, 
even  yet,  in  the  market  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  what  these  big  dividends  and  yields  mean. 
It  is  not  lorever  that  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  buy  substantial  dividend-paying  stocks 
that  will  yield  10  per  cent,  on  their  price,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  sounder  investment 
industrials,  such  as  American  Sugar,  American 
Agricultural  Chemical,  General  Electric,  etc., 
have  been  acting  in  the  market  shows  not 
only  that  there  is  an  enormous  underlying 
and  unsatisfied  investment  demand,  but  that 
there  is  also  a  much  keener  appreciation  of 
the  bargain  values  that  exist  in  the  invest- 
ment field. 

The  steel  stocks  are  holding  back  a  little 
on  account  of  the  mixup  over  prices  in  the 
trade.  The  best  thing  that  could  happen  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned  would  be  a  declara- 
tion of  an  open  market  for  the  products  of  the 
companies  they  represent.  The  various  steel 
issues  are  essentially  good  "peace  stocks"  and 
the  more  general  feeling  that  copper  stocks 
are  good  issues  is  also  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, now  that  there  is  an  open  market  in 
copper  metal. 

The  one  thing  essential  to  the  best  interests 
•of  the  world  is  the  revictualing  of  Europe. 
The  available  shipping  facilities  will  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  carry  foodstuffs  to  the  other 
side,  and  in  consequence  we  may  look  for 
continuing  and  at  times  very  radical  strength 
in  stocks  representing  food  concerns  gener- 
ally. In  the  circumstances  shipping  stocks 
will  also  be  especially  in  request,  and  there  is 
something  more  than  talk  in  the  rumor  that 
there  is  to  be  a  larger  shipping  merger  to  sig- 
nalize the  debut  of  our  country  as  one  of  the 
leading  maritime  nations  of  the  world. 

The  railroad  situation  is  as  clouded  as  ever, 
and  certainly  the  reports  showing  the  results 
of  governmental  operations  are  so  unfavorable 
as  to  point  definitely  to  an  early  restitution 
of  the  railroads  of  the  country  to  their  real 
owners.  Good  -railroad  securities  are  being 
accumulated  in  anticipation  of  this,  and  there 
is  also  some  quiet  and  very  good  buying  going 
on  in  various  public  utility  issues  that  have 
been  under  serious  pressure  for  a  long  time. 
It  may  not  be  until  the  Victory  Loan  is 
about  out  of  the  way  and  actual  peace  is 
signed  that  the  market  will  suffer  any  very 
serious  general  reaction,  and  in  the  meantime 
there    may    be    considerably    higher    average 

prices.  

In  its  April  letter,  reviewing  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  business,  the  Wells  Fargo  Na- 
tional Bank  treats  of  the  revival  of  indus- 
trial activity  and  quickened  general  trade  in 
the  following  words :  "One  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  has  been  the  revival  shown  by 
the  building  industry-  Official  statistics  for 
the  first  three  weeks  of  March,  as  published 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  show  that  con- 
tracts for  building  and  construction  have  ag- 
gregated $96,619,000.  On  this  basis,  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  month  will  equal  $125,- 
000,000.  an  amount  which  would  exceed  the 
March  outlays  for  any  previous  year.  This 
showing,  while  highly  gratifying,  is  not  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  country 
is  heavily  short  of  housing  accommodations. 
During  the  war  period  the  building  industry 
was  almost  stagnant.  Larger  buying  of  steel 
has  followed  the  price  reductons  agreed  to  by 
the  leading  producers  in  conference  with  the 
new  industrial  board.  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  asserts  that  since  the  re- 
duced scale  of  steel  prices  became  effective, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  new  business, 
although  the  gain  has  not  been  sensational. 
Recent  reports  from  the  Pittsburgh  district 
indicate  that  the  plants  of  the  corporation  are 
running  at  about  75  per  cent,  of  capacity, 
while  independent  mills  are  operating  at 
about  65  per  cent.  It  is  evident  that  the  im- 
mediate future  of  the  steel  industry  depends 
largely  upon  the  action  taken  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  with  reference  to  the  release 
of  immense  orders  for  rails,  cars,  locomotives, 
and  equipment.  In  normal  times  the  country's 
railroads  have  ordered  from  1,250,000  tons  to 
1,500,000  tons  of  rails  each  year.  Because  of 
war  conditions,  however,  and  the  pressure  of 
war  work  last  year,  not  more  than  one-half 
of  this  tonnage  was  contracted  for.  The 
money  valuation,  however,  compared  favor- 
ably with  such  expenditures  in  a  normal  year, 
since  rails  formerly  cost  the  roads  $2S  a  ton 
as  against  a  war  price  of  $57  a  ton.  .  Ties, 
which  were  obtainable  in  normal  times  for  80 
cents,  each,  advanced  to  $1.50  each.  All  these 
increases,  with  the  sensational  advance  in 
railroad  labor,  have  made  it  very  difficult  for 
the  roads  to  continue  the  improvement  work 
which  must  be  completed  if  they   are  to  take 


care  of  the  country's  expanding  traffic  this 
year.  In  the  copper  industry  the  readjust- 
ment of  prices  has  attracted  new  buying  on 
a  sufficient  scale  to  help  the  whole  market. 
In  other  industries  the  tone  is  better,  but  a 
vast  amount  of  business  is  being  held  up 
pending  agreement  upon  a  peace  compact." 


Rejection  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
of  the  price  schedules  fixed  for  steel  products 
by  the  government  through  the  industrial 
board  of  the  Department  of  Comemrce  directs 
attention  to  the  problem  of  promoting  the  re- 
adjustment of  prices  in  other  industries,  so 
that  the  country's  business  may  soon  be  upon 
a  normal  basis  again.  The  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, after  consideration,  declined  to  accept 
the  prices  agreed  upon  by  the  board  and  the 
manufacturers  because,  it  is  alleged,  such 
action  would  force  the  owners  of  the  rail- 
ways to  take  an  immense  quantity  of  high- 
priced  equipment.  In  explanation  of  this  atti- 
tude it  has  been  urged  that  the  roads  last 
year  were  not  inclined  to  take  a  large  amount 
of  rolling  stock  that  had  been  ordered  for 
them  by  the  Railroad  Administration.  Inas- 
much as  the  railways  are  the  largest  con- 
sumers of  steel  and  coal,  it  has  been  urged 
by  some  officials  of  the  Administration  that 
the  carriers  should  obtain  a  lower  price  than 
that  quoted  to  general  buyers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  point  has  been  made  by  other  ex- 
perts that  the  market  should  have  only  one 
price  and  that  the  railways  should  be  willing 
to  pay  the  prices  quoted  to  other  consumers. 
In  this  way  a  hitch  has  been  encountered 
in  the  effort  to  bring  producers  and  con- 
sumers together.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
the  announcement  of  a  price  schedule  by  the 
industrial  board  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  as  representing  the 
Federal  authorities,  so  that  a  vast  amount  of 
business  held  back  by  the  railways  could  be 
released  forthwith.  It  is  this  tonnage  which 
the  steel  producers  have  been  waiting  for.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  arrangement  will  be 
made  soon,  so  that  the  necessary  orders  can  be 
released  and  the  surplus  labor  reduced.  This 
has  been  the  critical  point  all  along  in  the 
steel  industry.  When  it  was  announced  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  the  industrial  board  had 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  steel  manufac- 
turers some  buying  orders  were  released. 
But  these  orders  were  not  extensive  enough 
to  give  the  mills  the  necessary  business  to 
keep  their  forces  fully  employed.  Some  struc- 
tural shapes,  however,  were  ordered,  but  the 
inquiries  from  these  sources  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  turn  the  market.  But  the  demand 
showed  some  signs  of  broadening  until  the 
question  of  accepting  the  scheduled  prices 
was  put  squarely  up  to  the  government  of- 
ficials. Had  the  railways  become  heavy 
buyers  of  steel  at  these  prices  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  whole  market  would  have 
turned,  with  the  result  that  other  important 
orders  would  have  been  released. 

The  question  now  is,  how  does  this  hitch 
in  the  steel  stabilization  programme  affect  the 
other  industries  exposed  to  similar  uncertain- 
ties ?  Steel  experts  and  various  authorities 
have  declared  all  along  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  any  government  board  to  arrive- 
immediately  at  a  price  basis  acceptable  to  all 
branches  of  the  consuming  public.  In  the  cop- 
per industry  the  producers  have  faced  the 
situation  squarely,  and  by  announcing  thor- 
oughgoing reductions  have  enlarged  the  buying 
to  a  considerable  extent.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  natural  mode  of  procedure,  as  vari- 
ous experts  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
forcing  the  market  by  a  succession  of  half- 
hearted reductions.  Some  have  declared  all 
along  that  the  situation  would  be  materially 
helped  by  revising  prices  sharply  instead  of 
naming  a  schedule  which  was  not  thorough- 
going enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  over- 
wrought trade  situation. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  readjust 
prices  after  a  long  period  of  inflated  war 
values.  But  the  situation  this  year  is  peculiar 
in  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  clamoring  for 
American  products  and  merchandise,  while 
there  is  also  a  large  potential  demand  from 
consumers  at  home.  The  war  has  brought 
about  many  difficult  problems,  one  of  the  most 
complicated  of  which  has  to  do  with  the 
shifting  of  industry  from  a  level  of  war  prices 
to  a  basis  of  peace  production. — William 
Justus  Boies  in   the  Nation. 


That  the  entire  steel  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  being  held  back  by  the  controversy 
between  two  government  officials  is  the  state- 
ment of  Judge  Gary,  head  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
April  21,  1918.  Unless  the  matter  is  ad-  | 
justed  very  soon  it  will  develop  into  a  serious 
matter,  as  the  steel  industry  is  the  leading 
industry  of  the  world.  It  may  be  that  politics  j 
enter  into  the  controversy  and  that  the  action 
of  the  director-general  is  taken  to  hold  the 
matter  in  abeyanec  until  the  return  of  the 
President  at  which  time  he  will  call  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  to  act  on  the  750-million- 
dollar  railroad  appropriation  bill.  This  will 
give  the  director-general  some  funds  with 
which  to  buy  steel  rails  and  equipment. 

It    is    certainly    an    extraordinary    condition 
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and  food  for  thought  when  one  man  can  hold 
up  the  entire  steel  industry  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  only  the  orders  for  the 
railroads  that  are  held  up,  but  all  other  or- 
ders are  withheld  awaiting  a  final  decision 
in  the  matter.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the 
steel  plants  should  be  showing  greatly  in- 
creased tonnage  and  should  be  runnig  at  100 
per  cent,  capacity.  The  matter  should  be  ad- 
justed at  once  in  the  interest  of  general  busi- 
ness. The  bill  will  be  passed  about  May 
15th  and  will  result  in  a  bull  market  in  rails 
and  steel  stocks  as  well  as  coppers.  (The 
electrification  of  railroads  must  not  be  over- 
looked  in   figuring   the   copper   stocks.") 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no 
upturn  in  rails,  steels,  and  coppers.  The  oils, 
motors,  tobacco,  rubber,  food  stocks,  wool, 
cotton,  leathers  have  all  had  sensational  ad- 
vances. The  reserve  strength  in  the  market 
lies  in  the  rails.  Buy  them  now  for  a  big  ad- 
vance during  the  month  of  May  after  the 
loan  is  floated  and  the  railroad  bill  is  passed. 
The  rails  are  the  greatest  peace  stocks  of  all 
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and  are  strongly  held  now  after  an  accumu- 
lation of  four  years  by  banking  interests. — 
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The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  has  un 
dertaken,  through  publicity,  to  make  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  familiar  with  its 
properties,  its  problems,  and  its  service.  The 
company  is  sure  that  the  more  the  public 
knows  about  these  things,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  everybody  concerned.  In  other  words, 
it  aims  to  improve  its  relations  with  the  pub- 
lic, confident  that  when  the  public  under- 
stands there  will  be  more  cordiality,  and  that 
more  cordiality  will  lead  to  a  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation.  Mr.  Edward  F.  O'Day, 
who  was  until  recently  editor  of  Town  Talk, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  publicity 
department  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany. Mr.  O'Day  is  a  man  of  wide  experience 
in  publicity  business  and  is  well  fitted  to  fill 
this  important  position. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  EMPIRE. 


By  Raymond  Blathwayt. 
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Is  the  British  Empire  possible  under  a 
democracy ;  under  a  democracy,  that  is, 
which  has  abolished  the  whole  monarchical 
system  ? 

Personally  I  doubt  it,  and  I  will  endeavor 
o  give  my  reasons  as   briefly  and   lucidly  as 

can. 

Naturally  enough  the  unthinking  American 

ay    argue    that    such    a   matter    does    not    in 

ie  least  interest  or  concern  himself  and  his 
ountry.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  so 
closely  intertwined  today  that  no  great  polit- 
ical happening  in  either  country  could  pos- 
sibly take  place  without,  in  some  measure, 
affecting  the   other  country. 

And  whether  Britain  remains  monarchical 
or  becomes  a  republic  is  a  matter  that  enor- 
mously concerns,  not  only  the  United  States, 
but  the  whole  civilized  world.  For  the  sum- 
ming up  of  my  whole  thesis  is  that  if  the 
monarchical  system  is  done  away  with  in 
Great  Britain  the  British  Empire  automatic- 
ally and  inevitably  ceases  to  exist. 

That  is  my  opinion,  nor  do  I  think  that 
any  other  opinion  is  possible  to  any  thinking 
Englishman  who  knows  the  empire  so  inti- 
mately  and    so    universally   as    I    do. 

People  will  cry  out,  both  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic  and  on  the  other,  that  the  British 
monarchy,  which  crowns  the  most  perfectly 
democratic  system  of  government  the  world 
possesses  today,  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
abolished:  that  no  sensible  democracy  would 
ever  desire  to  replace  such  an  ideally  demo- 
cratic a  personage  as  King  George  by  any 
president  of  a  republic,  however  commended 
to  the  people. 

And  you  would  think  so.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  one  who  knows  Britain  as  it  is 
today  can  ignore  the  possibility,  I  might 
almost  say  the  probability,  of  such  a  tragic 
happening. 

For  tragic  it  undoubtedly  would  be.  Great 
Britain,  as  a  little  republic  in  the  North  Sea, 
might    and    probably    would    drag    on    for    a 


century  or  so  of  turbulent  and  hazardous 
existence,  but  as  an  empire  it  would  cease 
to   breathe   within   a   brief   decade. 

To  begin  with  let  us  consider  the  tragedy 
to  empire  that  would  inevitably  result  in 
certain  portions  of  our  possessions  from  the 
attempt  to  put  into  practice  what  are  known 
as  the  self-determination  or  self-government 
ideas  and  theories.  Fancy  the  chaos  that 
would  overwhelm  India  were  that  great  em- 
pire committed  to  the  rule  and  domination 
of  the  Bengali  Baboo.  Picture  to  yourselves 
the  ludicrous  confusions  that  would  auto- 
matically arise  at  the  decision  of  an  ignorant 
and  untraveled  albeit  sentimental  and  well- 
meaning  democracy  decreeing  self-govern- 
ment amongst  the  tribes  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  who  with  scarcely  even  an  alphabet  or 
set  form  of  speech  are  but  at  this  moment 
slowly  creeping  out  of  their  Stone  Age.  It  is 
these  possibilities  that  make  the  very  idea  of 
a   democratic   empire   unthinkable ! 

And  then  again :  Can  you  imagine  India, 
with  its  350  millions  of  inhabitants  who  re- 
gard the  king  as  divine  and  the  crown  as  the 
one  thing  that  links  them  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  rest  of  the  empire — can  you  imagine 
India  submitting  to  the  rule  of  democracy,  to 
the  domination  of  the  British  Labor  party  ? 
Here  is  a  little  anecdote  which  will  help  to 
throw   a   light   upon   the   problem . 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  the 
famous  Socialist  Labor  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  paid  a  memorable  visit  to  our 
Indian  empire.  During  the  course  of  his  tour 
he  was  asked  to  address  a  large  audience  in 
Calcutta.  Thinking,  in  his  childish  igno- 
rance of  the  Oriental  mind,  that  he  would 
best  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  by  an 
assertion  of  his  equality  with  themselves,  he 
cried  out  to  them :  "I  also  am  like  your- 
selves;  I  am  only  a  coolie!" 

At  once  his  audience  howled  him  down 
and  refused  to  listen  to  him  any  longer. 
What  right  had  he,  an  ignorant  coolie  like 
themselves,  to  stand  up  and  address  them, 
they  indignantly  asked,  and  from  that  moment 
his  influence  amongst  the  Indian  masses 
melted  into   thin   air. 

India  is  a  land  of  tradition,  of  pageantry, 
of  color,  of  poetry,  and  of  romance  un- 
imaginable, and  not  for  a  day  would  it  be  pos- 
sible or  even  conceivable  for  the  prosaic,  un- 
cultured, and  unimaginative  artisans  and  me- 
chanics of  our  great  centres  of  labor  in 
Britain  to  hold  in  sway  these  seething  mil- 
lions of  Asiatics  to  whom  monarchy  is  a  thing 
out  of  Heaven  itself  and  in  whom,  all  over 
that  vast  and  multitudinous  and  variegated 
land,  the  aristocratic  idea  is  inherent  from 
the    beginning    of    time. 

And,  in  a  very  minor  and  a  very  consider- 
ably differing  degree,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  our  great  dominions  of  Canada,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  South  Africa  as  submitting  them- 
selves for  a  single  moment  to  the  domination 
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of  a  republican  democracy  seated  in  London. 
Democratic  and  even  republican  as  they  are, 
many  of  them,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  I  can 
not  imagine  either  the  Canadians  or  the  Aus- 
tralians calmly  submitting  themselves  to  the 
rule  of  Birmingham  and  Bradford  mechanics, 
for  that  after  all  is  what  it  comes  to  in  the 
end.  It  is  the  mechanic,  the  artisan,  who  is 
the  life  and  the  soul  of  British  republican- 
ism, who  would  in  the  end  control,  or  at- 
tempt to  control,  the  affairs  of  empire.  And 
this  of  course  the  Australian  and  Canadian 
politician,  himself  possibly  and  probably  re- 
publican to  his  finger-tips,  knows  and  recog- 
nizes even  better  than   I   do. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  however 
advanced  in  his  political  ideas  he  may  be  the 
colonial  statesman  at  the  same  time  shares 
with  his  Indian  brother  a  sincere  belief  in 
the  value  of  the  crown  as  being  the  most 
definite  factor  in  the  whole  imperial  idea. 
He  knows  that  at  bottom  the  crown  is  the 
whole  secret  of  empire  and  that  without  it 
empire   becomes    absolutely   impossible. 

In  addition  to  which  deeply  rooted  convic- 
tion he  would  indignantly  deny  that  his 
Canadian  or  Australian  republic,  as  the  case 
might  be,  should  submit  itself  tamely  to  the 
domination  of  Birmingham,  Bradford,  and 
Bermondsey. 

To  the  Canadian  and  the  Australian  democ- 
racies the  crown  and  the  flag  mean  much  ;  it 
is  to  be  sincerely  doubted  if  they  mean  any- 
thing at  all  to  the  democracy  in  the  Mother 
Land.  They  certainly  did  not  five  years 
ago  or  so. 

.  To  the  British  democracy  of  1913  the 
crown,  the  empire,  and  the  flag  appeared  to  be 
the  appanages  only  of  the  throne,  the  court, 
and  the  aristocracy,  and  therefore  things — 
one  and  all — to  be  avoided  and  regarded  as 
abhorrent  by  the  masses.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  these  ideas  and  this  attitude  of  mind 
have  been  affected  by  the  recent  stupendous 
happenings.  In  the  main  I  fancy  they  have 
rather  been  strengthened  than  they  have  been 
weakened,  with  the  sole  modifications  that 
the  superb  self-sacrifice  of  the  dominions  and 
the  splendidly  unselfish  and  democratic  bear- 
ing and  conduct  of  the  king  and  queen  during 
the  last  five  years  may  have  demonstrated  to 
them  that  things  being  what  they  are  it  may 
perhaps  be  wiser  to  leave  well   alone. 

In"  which  case  it  would  be  a  triumph  of 
monarchical  personality  over  democratic  prin- 
ciple, an  acknowledgment  of  the  great  fact  in 
human  life  that  sometimes,  indeed  frequently 
I  may  say,  the  claims  of  sentiment  in  the 
end   outweigh   the   claims  of   science. 


WILLIAM  SPOILED  IT. 


How  William  Hohenzollern,  one-time 
Kaiser,  spoiled  an  important  theatrical  per- 
formance by  his  frowning  presence  and  boor- 
ish manners  was  told  recently  by  George 
Giddens.   English  actor. 

"I  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Wyndham's  company  in  London," 
Mr.  Giddens  said.  "We  were  playing  a  com- 
edy called  'Still  Waters  Run  Deep,'  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  when  we  were  told  that 
the  honor  of  a  command  performance  had 
been  conferred  upon  us  by  King  Edward,  the 
occasion  being  the  entertainment  of  William, 
whose  title  was  at  that  time  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. This  special  performance  was  ordered 
at  the  theatre  at  Windsor,  to  which  place  Sir 
Charles  and  his  company  went  in  good  time 
for  an  afternoon  rehearsal,  so  that  his  pla>ers 
might  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  royal 
stage  to  give  a  smooth  performance. 

"It  was  during  this  rehearsal  that  King 
Edward  and  his  guest,  accompanied  by  at- 
tendants, walked  through  the  wings  of  the 
theatre.  Every  member  of  the  company  re- 
spectfully greeted  the  presence  of  royalty,  and 
the  king  smilingly  acknowledged  this  respect. 
Not  so  his  guest.  Uncompromisingly  erect, 
Germany's  ruler  returned  our  salute  with  a 
scowl  and  stalked  away  with  an  air  of  utter 
contempt.  Frozen  at  heart  after  this  encoun- 
ter, it  was  difficult  for  the  company  to  con- 
tinue rehearsal  with  any  degree  of  enthusi- 
asm. However,  we  managed  to  get  through 
the  business  of  the  play  and  were  reas- 
sembled at  8  o'clock,  which  was  the  hour  set 
for    the    evening    performance. 

"But  when  8  o'clock  came  there  was  no 
order  to  proceed.  Half-past  8,  9,  10 — and  still 
the  command  to  raise  the  curtain  had  not 
come.  While  the  players  waited  the  theatre 
was  in  dead  silence,  although  we  were  in- 
formed that  a  brilliant  audience  was  as- 
sembled to  see  our  performance.  Finally — a 
little  past  10  o'clock — the  curtain  went  up. 
From  the  instant  I  set  foot  on  the  stage  I 
was  conscious  of  but  a  single  thing,  that 
glowering  mask  beside  King  Edward !  It 
threw  an  oddly  sinister  influence  over  players 
and  audience  alike.  Still,  the  actors  were  suf- 
ficiently accustomed  to  self-control  to  sub- 
merge their  own  feelings  in  the  comedy. 
That  is  a  for  a  little  while.  But  when  the 
curtain  descended  upon  the  first  act  in  a 
silence  that  wrapped  the  theatre  like  a  pall 
depression  settled  over  every  member  of  the 
company. 

"Of  course,  we  knew  that  an  audience  may 
not  applaud   in  the  presence   of   the   king  un- 
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less  the  king  applauds.  And  the  king  may 
not  thus  express  his  appreciation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  royal  guest  unless  that  guest  ap- 
plauds. Such  is  the  etiquette  of  the  court, 
so  we  knew  exactly  where  to  place  the  deflec- 
tion from  the  simple  courtesy  due  a  company 
of  players  who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
London,  at  a  personal  loss  of  salary  for  the 
arrested  performance  in  that  city,  in  order  to 
do  pleasure  to   the  king. 

"Thus  the  comedy  went  on  to  its  final  cur- 
tain wrapped  in  utter  silence.  The  Prussian 
countenance  remained  unchanged.  It  glowered 
beside  King  Edward  in  the  royal  box  through- 
out the  performance  of  a  play  that  had  set 
all  London  laughing." 


Thousands  of  hats  discarded  by  English- 
women are  exported  every  year  to  Brazil, 
where  they  are  eagerly  bought  by  the  Indians. 
The  feathers  and  other  ornaments  on  the  hats 
are  taken  by  the  men,  and  the  bare  straw 
shapes  given  to  their  womenfolk. 
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THE  BURGOMASTER 
OF  STILEMONDE 

(Produced  as  "The  Burgomaster  of 
Belgium.") 

By  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 

"A  greater  thing  than  'The  Blue  Bird.' 
As  a  profoundly  moving  presentation  of 
the  blackness  of  war  in  Belgium  it  may 
well  stand  without  a  parallel  for  years  to 
come."' 

"It  has  stirred  us  as  no  play  between  book 
covers   has  ever  stirred  us." — -V.    Y.  Sun. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Not  Impossible  Religion. 
Suggestions  for  a  religion  of  the  future 
should  be  entitled  "My  Religion."  For  that 
is  what  they  are — the  religion  of  the  author, 
the  statement  of  a  personal  creed.  In  this 
volume  we  have  the  religion  of  Dr.  Sylvanus 
P.  Thompson,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  good  re- 
ligion, but  certainly  it  will  not  commend  it- 
self to  those  who  believe  in  the  Trinity  and 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  who  find  it  "im- 
possible" not  to  believe  in  these  dogmas. 
Dr.  Thompson  would  also  abolish  the  vicari- 
ous atonement  and  miracles,  not  to  speak  of 
all  the  sacraments  that  he  regards  as  super- 
stitions. When  the  whole  of  this  cargo  has 
been  thrown  overboard  we  find  that  the  "not 
impossible  religion"  consists  mainly  of  an  imi- 
tation of  Jesus  and  the  establishment  of  a 
divine  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  men.  As  has 
been  said,  it  is  a  good  religion  and  its  general 
adoption  would  mean  the  redemption  of  the 
human  race.  At  the  same  time  it  will  seem 
a    quite    "impossible"    religion    to    numberless 


Have  You  Mastered 
these  New  Words  ? 


Bolsheviki 

ace 

fourth  arm 

tank 

e scad  rill  e 

lorry 

camouflage 

Boche 

brisance 

Taube 

ukulele 

Freudian 

vita  mine 

Rotarian 

barrage 

duvetyn 

and  hundreds  of  others 

Are  you  still  uncertain,  and  do  you  have 
a  feeling  of  embarrassment  when  called 
upon  to  use  these  new  words,  and  to  pro- 
nounce them?  Why  not  overcome  this 
lack  of  information  and  class  yourself  with 
those  who  know;  those  who  win  success  in 
all    lines    of    activity. 

WEBSTER'S 

New  International 

DICTIONARY 

"The  Supreme  Authority" 
on  questions  about  words,  -places,  people, 
etc.,  is  constantly  used  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  as  a  neces- 
sary tool  in  their  work,  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  promotion  and  larger  usefulness,  as  a 
court  of  last  appeal.  We  all  value  in- 
surance. Why  not  insure  against  loss 
caused  by  errors   in  your  use  of  English? 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms     2,700  Pages 

6,000  Illustrations  Colored  Plates 

30,000    Geographical  Subjects 

12,000     Biographical    Entries 

Type-Matter  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
15-volume  encyclopedia. 

REGULAR  and  INDIA-PAPER.  EDITIONS 


Write  for  Specimen  Pages,  Illustrations,  etc. 

Free  Pocket  Map  if  you  mention 

"The  Argonaut" 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY 
Springfield,  Ma.s.,  U.S.A. 


pious  souls  who  must  have  rituals  and  creeds 
as  the  base  and  the  stimulus  for  what  they 
call   their  faith. 

A   Not    Impossible    Religion.      By    Silvanus    P. 
Thompson.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 


Democratic  Christianity. 

The  attempt  to  harness  Christianity-  to 
democracy  is  as  unjustifiable  as  an  attempt 
to  harness  Christianity  to  free  silver  or  free 
trade.  Xot  a  syllable  in  support  of  any 
political  or  governmental  theory  can  be  found 
in  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  not  a  line  of  em- 
phasis on  democracy  or  autocracy,  monarchy 
or  republicanism.  The  theology  of  Jesus 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  an  insistence 
on  personal  unselfishness  and  upon  nothing 
else.  The  Christian  must  forget  that  he  has 
any  rights.  He  must  think  only  of  his 
duties. 

But  Bishop  McConnell  seems  to  think  it 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  preach  democracy. 
There  are  other  eminent  churchmen  who 
think  that  the  church  should  preach  eugenism 
or  the  eight-hour  day  or  sex  hygiene.  It  all 
belongs  to  the  poison  of  popularity  which  is 
reducing  the  church  to  nonentity.  All  these 
things  are  so  much  easier  than  the  preaching 
of  personal  altruism.  If  the  church  were  to 
manufacture  good  men  and  then  leave  them 
to  exercise  their  goodness  in  their  own  ways 
we  should  have  a  better  world  than  we  have. 
None  the  less  the  author  writes  liberally,  per- 
suasively,  and  sincerely. 

Democratic  Christianity.  By  Frances  J.  Mc- 
Connell. New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  60 
cents. 

Harvard  Plays. 

Eight  plays  which  have  received  repre- 
sentation at  "The  47  Workshop"  have  been 
selected  for  publication  from  a  large  number 
of  one-act  pieces  produced  during  the  ten 
years  of  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club's  life. 
Some  of  these  pieces  have  attained  promi- 
nence in  the  numerous  little  theatres  now 
scattered  all  over  the  country-  The  eight 
mentioned  have  been  printed  in  two  volumes, 
one  of  which  contains  an  interesting  intro- 
duction by  Professor  Baker  himself,  the  man 
whose  name  is  well  known  by  all  those 
throughout  the  country  who  desire  to  see 
American  dramatic  art  advance.  "Nothing," 
this  famous  teacher  says,  "could  be  of  better 
promise  for  the  American  drama  of  the  next 
generation  than  that  all  over  our  country 
young  men  and  women  who  have  learned  the 
rudiments  in  some  experimental  theatre 
should,  after  necessary  years  of  intervening 
experience  in  subordinate  positions  of  the 
professional  theatre,  pass  on  into  professional 
managements." 

Professor  Baker  outlines  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  influence  the  workings  of  The 
47  "Workshop,  and  shows  how  completely  the 
selfish  or  social  idea  is  eliminated  in  favor 
of  subordination  of  self  to  the  ensemble. 
The  membership  is  restricted  to  people  of 
such  standards,  and  even  the  stage  hands  are 
volunteers,  chosen  by  selection  after  tried 
service. 

The  47  Workshop  believes  that  "the  play's 
the  thing,"  and  the  eight  which  appear  in  the 
two  volumes  are  bright  examples  of  the 
highly  meritorious  work  done  by  the  young 
men  in  Professor  Baker's  various  classes. 
Variety  of  subject  and  treatment  has  been 
considered  in  their  selection,  and  there  are 
few  intelligent  lovers  of  the  drama  whose 
tastes  would  not  be  pleased  by  all  of  them, 
while  half  of  them,  at  least,  have  those  ele- 
ments of  interest  which  would  appeal  to  a 
wider  public  than  the  fastidious  few. 

Harvard  Plays.  Universitv  of  Cambridge 
Press. 


Roumania. 


Mrs.  Will  Gordon's  book  on  Roumania  re- 
minds us  how  little  we  actually  know  of  the 
war.  Apart  from  its  distinctive  merits,  it  is 
one  of  a  hundred  books  of  its  kind  of  which 
which  every  page  might  be  expanded  into  a 
volume.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  Rou- 
mania was  summoned  by  Russia  to  the  war 
before  she  was  ready  and  that  this  was  done 
at  the  bidding  of  Berlin.  Germany  knew 
that  Roumania  would  enter  the  struggle'  as 
soon  as  she  was  ready  and  Germany  saw  to 
it  that  Roumania  should  come  in  before  she 
was  ready.  This  was  done  through  the  con- 
scions  agency  of  Stuermer,  the  Russian  pre- 
mier and  with  the  connivance  of  the  Czarina, 
who  had  been  persuaded  by  spiritualistic 
messages  that  the  Czarevitch  could  never  re- 
cover while  the  war  lasted.  Stuermer  and  the 
Czarina  collaborated  with  Rasputin,  and  so 
Roumania  received  the  ultimatum  from 
Russia  that  she  should  join  the  war,  and 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  intention  that  she 
should  be  destroyed.  This  was  done  by  Russia 
— the  Russia  of  the  Czars,  it  is  true — but 
revolutionary  Russia  seems  to  have  carried 
out  exactly  the  same  pro-German  policy  to 
the  present  day,  and  this  is  the  Russia  that 
we  seem  iikely  to  recognize  and  that  we  are 
actually  feeding. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  tremendous  stery  told 
by  Mrs.  Gordon,  told  with  necessary-  brevity, 
but    one    day    to    be    expanded    into    volumes. 


And  Mrs.  Gordon  tells  us  so  much  more.  She 
gives  us  something  of  the  history  of  Rou- 
mania, of  its  life,  customs  and  people,  and 
of  the  events  that  preceded  the  culminating 
tragedy.  It  is  admirably  well  done  and  well 
illustrated  and  we  read  with  special  interest 
the  introduction  and  the  two  chapters  con- 
tributed by  the   Queen  of  Roumania. 

Rocmania,     Yesterday    and    Today.       By    Mrs. 
Will  Gordon.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $3. 


Bits  of  Background. 

This  is  a  collection  of  one-act  plays  which 
would  perhaps  be  effective  on  the  stage,  but 
which  lack  some  of  the  essentials  of  litera- 
ture. Technically,  they  are  written  with  con- 
siderable skill ;  the  elements  of  surprise  and 
suspense  are  cleverly  handled :  the  interest 
is  well  sustained,  and  the  dialogue  flows 
smoothly  and  naturally  (except  in  the  one 
place  where  the  author  proves  her  feminine 
inability  to  make  two  men  converse  con- 
vincingly when  alone).  But  the  situations  are 
often  forced,  the  characters  are  poorly  de- 
veloped, and  their  actions  in  many  instances 
are  insufficiently  motivated.  In  a  word  the 
plays  are  marred  by  a  tendency  to  the  melo- 
dramatic 

"Over  Age,"  the  first  play  in  the  book, 
tells  the  story  of  the  capture  of  a  spy;  and 
while  we  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  spy's 
motives  in  presenting  herself  at  the  home  of 
the  secret  service  man  who  seeks  her  arrest, 
yet  we  can  not  help  being  interested  in  the 
plot.  But  we  feel  that  the  spy's  final  appre- 
hension is  a  concession  more  to  public  senti- 
ment than  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

In  the  second  play,  "The  Spark  of  Life." 
a  wife,  falsely  thinking  that  her  husband  is 
about  to  commit  suicide,  kills  herself  first, 
thereby  succeeding  horrifying  the  reader,  but 
not  in  persuading  him  that  she  had  any 
adequate  reason  for  self-destruction.  In 
"Strangers,"  the  third  play,  a  wife  by  trickery 
makes  the  husband  who  has  been  untrue  to 
her  believe  that  she  has  had  illicit  relations 
with  another  man;  and  in  "Making  a  Man," 
which  concludes  the  volume,  a  would-be  draft 
evader  becomes  patriotic  with  astounding  sud- 
denness upon  the  accidental  death  of  his 
child. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  evident  that  if 
the  reader  is  seeking  entertainment  alone  he 
will  be  likely  to  find  in  "Bits  of  Background" 
enough  to  satisfy  him.  But  if  he  be  looking 
for  the  background  of  real  human  experience 
he  will  find  these  plays  inadequate. 

Bits  of  Background.  By  Emma  Beatrice  Brun- 
ner.      New  York:   Alfred  A.   Knopf;  $1    net. 


Kiltartan  Poetry. 

Lady  Gregory  says  that  it  during  her  child- 
hood she  had  been  asked  to  give  the  name  of 
an  Irish  poem  she  should  certainly  have  said 
"Let  Erin  Remember  the  Days  of  Old"  or 
"Rich  and  Rare  Were  the  Gems  She  Wore." 
But  later  on  she  came  to  know  other  verses, 
"ballads  nearer  to  the  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try than  Moore's  faint  sentiment."  We  may 
feel  inclined  to  rebel  against  this  judgment, 
but  then  Lady  Gregory  does  not  propose  to 
abolish  Moore.  So  it  will  be  all  right.  But 
the  real  Irish  sentiment,  she  says,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  folk  learning,  the  folk  poetry,  the 
ancient  tradition.  It  is  a  change  in  the  stand- 
ard of  values,  and  she  now  enables  us  to 
judge  for  ourselves  if  the  change  can  be 
justified. 

In  this  little  volume  she  gives  us  a  series 
of  prose  translations  of  the  old  songs  and 
traditions  to  which  she  has  given  her  al- 
legiance. Some  of  the  translations  have 
already  appeared  in  "Cuchulain  of  Muir- 
themne,"  "Gods  and  Fighting  Men,"  "Saints 
and  Wonders,"  and  "Poets  and  Dreamers." 
It  seemed  strange  to  her,  she  says,  that  the 
songs  of  lament  so  far  outnumbered  the  songs 
of  joy,  but  she  was  so  soon  to  learn  that 
the  keening  of  women  was  the  natural  out- 
come and  expression  of  human  life.  Xot  for- 
ever,  let  us  hope. 

The  Kiltartan  Poetry  Book.  By  Lady  Greg- 
ory.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25. 


Loeb  Classical  Library. 
Classical  students  should  be  reminded  of 
the  continued  appearance  of  volumes  in  the 
Loeb  Classical  Library,  now  extensive  enough 
to  furnish  a  noble  shelf  in  the  study.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  these  volumes  are  printed 
in  the  original  tongues  and  with  a  page  by 
page  translation  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired for  accuracy  and  scholarship.  Three 
new  volumes  have  just  made  their  appear- 
ance. We  have  the  third  and  concluding  vol- 
ume of  "Cicero :  Letters  to  Atticus,"  with 
translation  by  E.  O.  Winstedt,  M.  A. ;  the 
second  and  concluding  volume  of  "Virgil : 
JEneid  VII-XII;  The  Minor  Poems,"  with 
English  translation  by  H.  Rushton  Fair- 
clough ;  and  Volume  VI  in  the  eleven-volume 
edition  of  "Plutarch's  Lives,"  with  English 
translation  by  Bernadotte  Perrin. 

The    Loeb    Classical    Library.      New    York:    G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons. 


In  some  parts  of  Siberia  milk  is  frozen  and 
sold  in  brick  form,  and  soup  frozen  into  balls 
is  sold  to  travelers  to  take  on  sledge  journeys. 


SPRING 
BOOKS 


Another   Dawson    Success! 

Living  Bayonets 

A    Record    of    the    Last    Push 

By  LIEUT.    CONINGSBY    DAWSON 

Author   of   "Carry    On,"    "Out    to    Win,"    "The 

Glory   of   the    Trenches,"   etc.      Third    Edition. 

Cloth.  $1.25  net. 
"Lieutenant  Dawson's  writings  have  been 
among  the  great  consolations  and  inspirations 
of  the  war,  and  this  latest  of  them,  written  at 
the  climax  of  the  great  struggle,  is  the  best  of 
all." — New    York    Tribune. 


The  War    Experiences  of   a   San    Francisca> 

The  "CHARMED  AMERICAN" 

A  Story  of  the  Iron  Division  of  France 

By    GEORGE    LEWYS 

Frontispiece.     Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

"We  have  seen  no  more  vivid  war  scenes  than 

these,     and     none    more     instinct     with     all    the 

mingled  horrors  and  glories  of  the  tru'.h.      It  is 

tremendously    dramatic,    too,    this    epic    of    the 

trenches." — New   York    Tribune. 


A  Frenchman's  View  of 

President  Wilson 

By  DANIEL  HALEVY. 
Translated  by  Hugh  Stokes.  Cloth,  $1.50  net. 
"Within  the  limits  of  a  volume  inevitably  des- 
tined for  an  immediate  interpretation  of  Mr. 
Wilson  to  the  people  of  France,  Mr.  Halevy 
has  here  produced  what  is  little  less,  in  its 
way,  than  a  masterpiece." — The  Nev>  Republic. 


DOMUS  DOLORIS 

By  W.   COMPTON   LEITH 
Author    of    "Sirenica,"    "Apologia    Difiidcntis, 

etc.      Cloth,    $1.50    net. 

A   new  volume  by  the  eminent  essayist,  whose 

beauty   and    style   of   language   the   critics    have 

frequently    compared    to    the    golden    prose    of 

Walter    Pater. 


THE  RED  COW 

And    Her    Friends 

By   PETER   McARTHUR 

Author   of    "In    Pastures    Green,"    etc.       With 

Decorative  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.50  net. 
"This  book  is  built  up  of  a  number  of  charm- 
ing bits  of  personal  records  of  farm  life  drawn 
from  the  living  models.  The  author  portrays 
the  whole  menagerie  with  fidelity  and  accuracy 
of  touch,  as  well  as  with  fine  humor." — New 
York  Evening  Sun. 


America's  Miracle  in  France 


s.  o.  s. 


(Services  of  Supply) 
By  ISAAC  F.   MARCOSSON 

Author  of  "The  Business  of  War."  "The  Re- 
birth of  Russia."  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.50  net. 
This  book,  written  under  the  special  authority 
of  General  Pershing,  is  a  piece  of  permanent 
history  and  discloses  for  the  first  time  the 
romance  of  the  Services  of  Supply,  which  fed, 
equipped  and  transported  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary  Force. 


The  Letters  of 
Algernon  C  Swinburne 

Edited  and  with  an  Introduction  by  EDMUND 
GOSSE,  C.  B.,  and  T.  J.  WISE 
Two    Volumes.      Cloth,   $5.00  net. 
This  is  the  first  and  only  comprehensive  collec- 
tion   of    Swinburne's    letters    to    be    made,    and 
they  cover   practically  the  whole  period   of  his 
adult    life,    from    February,    1858,    to    Tanuary, 
1909. 


r  i  c  t  i  o  n 

Leacock  Solves  the  Kaiser  Problem 

THE  HOHENZOLLERNS 
IN  AMERICA 

And  Other  Impossibilities 

By  STEPHEN   LEACOCK 

Author      of      "Nonsense      Novels/*      "Literary 

Lapses,"  "Frenzied  Fiction,"  etc.     Cloth,  $1.25 

net. 
This  new  book  of  satires  on  the  vanity  of  auto- 
cratic   monarch}'    and    other    timely    topics    is 
written  in  Mr.  Leacock's  characteristic  vein  of 
humor  and  good  spirits. 


Romance — Hcmor — Surprises 

NURSE  BENSON 

By  JUSTIN    HUNTLY   McCARTHY 
Author  of  "The  Glorious  Rascal,"  "If  I  Were 

King,"  etc.  Cloth,  $1.50  net. 
A  charming  modern  novel  founded  on  the 
famous  play  by  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy,  in 
conjunction  with  R.  C.  Carton,  which  has  just 
passed  its  three  hundred  performance  in  Lon- 
don, and  is  scheduled  for  early  stage  production 
_  in  America. 


Mystery — Thrills — Romance 

The  Shrieking  Pit 

By  ARTHUR  J.  REES 
Co-author    of    "The   Ifystery    of    tlie   Dozens," 
"The  Hampstead   Mystery,"   etc.      Cloth,   $1.50 

net. 
This  new  story  by  the  famous  detective  who  for 
many  years  was  connected  with  that  world- 
renowned  police  headquarters,  Scotland  Yard, 
shows  clearly  the  author's  fine  literary  ability 
and  also  his  great  skill  in  digging  out  the  heart 
of  a   murder   nuzzle. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


The  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company 

Announces  for  Spring  Publication 

NEW  BOOKS-«  follow*: 

War  Stones 

(Uniform  with  "WAR  VERSE,"  now  in 
its  6th  edition).  Selected  and  edited  by 
Roy  J.  Holmes,  head  of  the  Department 
of  English,  Jamestown  College,  James- 
town, North  Dakota ;  and  A.  Starbuck, 
Department  of  English,  Iowa  State  College, 

Ames,  Iowa. 
This  volume  of  war  stories  has  been  col- 
lected with  two  main  objects  in  view  ;  to 
give  the  general  reader  a  group  of  some 
of  the  best  war  stodies  in  convenient 
form  ;  and  to  supply  the  student  with  fresh 
and  interesting  material,  which  should  be 
just  as  valuable  to  illustrate  the  necessary 
technic  of  the  Short  Story,  as  the  old  type 
that  for  so  many  years  has  been  thought 

essential. 
The  stories  are  American  throughout ; 
American  authors,  American  characters, 
American  reactions.  In  selecting  them, 
the  Editors  have  attempted  to  include  ex- 
amples which  would  illustrate  as  many  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  war  as  possible. 

PUNISHMENT  AND 
REFORMATION 

A    study    of    the    penitentiary    system    by 

Frederick    Howard    Wines,    LL.    D.     New 

edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Winthrop 

D.  Lane,  of  the  "Survey"  staff. 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company 

NEW   YORK 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton   St. 
Union   Square                     San   Francisco 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

707   Market.         152  Kearny  St.       22  Third  St. 

Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  2294. 
San    Francisco,    Cal. 


T  r~"  YOU  ARE  A  REAL 

J  r        BOOK-LOVER 

**■  ■"■  Spend  a  pl-asant  hour  in  die  real  "Old 

Book  Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE, 

OFF  GRANT  AVENUE—  below  Sutter.  <JRare 
Old  Books  Bought,  Sold  and  Hunted  For  by 
GEORGE     HARGENS 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Charles  Di  Tocca. 
There  is  something  essentially  Elizabethan 
about  this  poetic  drama.  The  setting,  the 
situation,  and  the  characters  are  such  as 
might  have  appealed  to  Shakespeare ;  and 
even  the  style  is  reminiscent  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  imaginative  splendor  of  its  metaphors. 
The  scene  of  the  play  is  Italy  of  the  Middle 
Ages :  Charles  Di  Tocca,  tyrant  of  Arta,  be- 
comes covetous  of  Helena,  a  Greek  girl  with 
whom,  unknown  to  him,  his  son  is  in  love; 
Di  Tocca  is  falsely  led  to  believe  his  son  per- 
fidious, and  sentences  him  to  death ;  he  re- 
lents in  time  to  save  his  son's  life  ;  but  mean- 
while Helena,  believing  her  lover  dead,  has 
slain  herself ;  and  the  lover,  upon  learning 
of  his  beloved's  fate,  follows  her  example  by 
taking   his    own   life. 

Even  from  the  above  synopsis  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  the  plot  has  splendid  dramatic 
possibilities ;  and  these  possibilities  have  for 
the  most  part  been  excellently  developed  by 
Mr.  Rice.  The  play  is  well  constructed;  the 
characters  are  clearly  outlined ;  the  dialogue 
is  more  rapid  than  in  most  poetic  plays;  and 
yet  poetry  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  dramatic 
technic.  The  verse  in  many  places  is  beau- 
tiful, and  occasionally  attains  rare  imagina- 
tive heights;  yet  there  is  at  times  something 
annoying  in  the  ornate  picturesqueness  of 
the  style.  We  never  entirely  lose  the  sense 
that  the  characters  are  speaking  -as  poets 
rather  than  as  ordinary  human  beings  ;  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  a  ponderous  poetic  utter- 
ance seems  to  block  the  pathway  of  real  emo- 
tion. For  example,  when  Di  Tocca  is  told 
that  the  son  whom  he  believed  dead  is  still 
alive  we  feel  that  there  is  something  strangely 
inadequate  when  he  replies :  "J°y  come  too 
furious  is  frenzy." 

However,  despite  any  shortcomings, 
"Charles  Di  Tocca"  is  a  drama  of  power  and 


poetic  beauty ;  unlike  most  plays,  it  possesses 
not  only  dramatic,  but  literary  value ;  and  all 
who  enjoy  reading  poetical  plays  should  find 
it  a  source  of  interest  and  inspiration. 

Charles  Di  Tocca.     By  Cale  Young  Rice.     New 
York:    The    McCIure    Company. 


Songs  and  Poems. 
A  single  poem  of  distinction  is  perhaps  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  existence  of  a  book  of 
poetry.  "Songs  and  Poems,"  by  John  Jay 
Chapman,  contains  several  distinguished 
poems.  The  bulk  of  the  verse  in  this  volume 
may  be  characterized  as  neither  strikingly 
good  nor  noticeably  poor;  yet  in  several  places 
the  author  sounds  a  note  of  marked  excel- 
lence. There  are  a  number  of  poems  of  na- 
ture, stamped  with  a  considerable  beauty  of 
expression  and  vividness  of  description,  yet 
too  closely  constructed  upon  old  poetic  models 
to  be  particularly  noteworthy ;  there  are  a 
number  of  war  poems,  graceful  and  moderately 
imaginative,  yet  too  stereotyped  in  their  senti- 
ment to  win  a  high  place  amid  the  mass  of 
war  poetry  that  has  been  written.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  be  at  his  best  when  he  deserts 
the  realms  of  description  and  didacticism  for 
that  of  simple  emotion;  yet  he  has  done  so  in 
only  one  or  two  instances,  and  accordingly 
his  poetry  is  not  of  uniform  excellence.  When 
he  speaks  of  "the  blaze  of  Phcebus'  ray,"  and 
of  Roosevelt  deluging  the  hearts  of  men 
"like  Pan,  with  Cyclopean  fire,"  he  assuredly 
is  not  original,  and  just  as  assuredly  is  not 
sincere  enough  to  leave  the  reader  with  any 
lasting  impression  other  than  one  of  mild 
amusement.  But  in  one  of  his  sonnets  he 
becomes  really  effective  in  addressing  the  dog 
who  has  been  the  companion  of  his  lost  boy, 
and  in  the  unpretentious   lyric  beginning 

When    we    all    lived    together 
In  the  farm  among  the  hills, 

And  the  early  summer  weather 
Had  flushed  the  little   rills, 

he  gains  through  his  simplicity  and  evident 
sincerity  an  impressiveness  utterly  lacking  in 
his  more  ambitious  undertakings. 

Songs    and     Poems.       By    John    Jay     Chapman. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $1   net. 


The  Little  Town. 

The  author,  Mr.  Harlan  Paul  Douglass,  ap- 
proaches the  problem  of  the  little  town  in  a 
missionary  spirit  and  without  that  wholly  un- 
merited flattery  that  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
appropriate.  For  the  little  town  is  a  very 
real  problem,  and  one  that  is  in  no  way  rep- 
resented by  comparative  areas.  To  a  very 
large  extent  its  human  values  are  regularly 
filtered  out  of  it  by  the  city,  and  therefore 
the  residuum  falls  far  below  the  average. 
With  full  allowance  for  the  sterling  citizen- 
ship often  to  be  found  in  the  little  town  it 
remains  true  that  its  mental  and  moral  level 
is  a  low  one  and  that  its  atmosphere  is 
asphyxiating  to  those  unused  to  it.  The 
cause  is  not  to  be  sought  so  much  in  the 
limitation  of  opportunity  as  in  that  filtering 
process  already  mentioned  and  that  takes  the 
best   and   leaves   the    worst. 

Mr.  Douglass  treats  his  subject  with  ad- 
mirable directness  and  fidelity.  He  advises 
the  little  townsman  to  recognize  his  limita- 
tions and  to  refrain  from  the  mood  of 
"booming  bumptiousness"  that  so  usually  dis- 
tinguishes him.  If  he  will  face  the  facts  he 
will  find  that  they  can  be  largely  ameliorated 
by  intelligent  effort  along  the  lines  suggested. 

The  Little  Town.  By  Harlan  Paul  Douglass. 
New   York:  The  Macmillan  Company;    $1.50. 


New  Books  Received. 
The  Hohenzollerns  in   America.      By    Stephen 
Leacock.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;   $1.25. 
A  book  of  humor. 
A   Short   Life   of   Abraham    Lincoln.      By    the 
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Hon.  Ralph  Shirley.     New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company;   $1.25. 

A  direct  and  simple  statement. 

Blood    and    Sand.      By    Vicente    Blasco    Ibafiez. 
New  York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.90. 
A  novel.     Translated    from  the  Spanish. 

While    There's    Life.       By    Elinor    Mordaunt. 
New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Barney  Oldfield's  Book  for  the  Motorist. 
By  Barney  Oldfield.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.;    $1.50. 

General    advice    for    the    motorist. 

S.   O.   S.      By  Isaac  F.  Marcosson.     New  York: 
John    Lane    Company;     $1.50. 
America's  miracle  in   France. 

A  Frenchman's  Interpretation  of  President 
Wilson.  By  Daniel  Halevy.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company;  $1.50. 

Translated    from    the    French. 

The  Conscientious  Objector.  By  Major 
Walter  Guest  Kellogg,  J.  A.  New  York:  Boni  & 
Liveright;   $1. 

Observations  based   on   official  experience. 

The  Day  of  Glory.  By  Dorothy  Canfield. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1. 

A   continuation    of    "Home    Fires    in   France." 

Man  and  the  New  Democracy.  By  William 
A.  McKeever,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.  New  York: 
George  H.    Doran    Company;    $1.35. 

A  plea  for  the  training  and  protection  of  the 
young. 

The    Paliser    Case.      By    Edgar    Saltus.      New 
York:    Boni   &    Liveright;    $1.60. 
A    novel. 

Peking    Dust.      By    Ellen    N.    La    Motte.      New 
York:   The  Century  Company;   $1.50. 
Sketches  of  modern   China. 

Camion  Cartoons.  By  Kirkland  H.  Day.  Bos- 
ton:   Marshall  Jones   Company;    $1. 

Humorous    war    sketches    and    cartoons. 

Bourru,  Soldier  of  France.  By  Jean  Des 
Vignes  Rouges.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.90. 

The  picture  of  a  poilu. 

Flower  o'  the  Lily.     By  Baroness  Orczy.     New 
York:   George  H.   Doran  Company;   $1.50. 
A    novel. 

Spears  of  Destiny.  By  Arthur  D.  Howden 
Smith.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50. 

A    novel. 

Glenmornan.     By  Patrick  MacGill.     New  York: 
George  H.    Doran    Company;    $1.50. 
A    novel. 

Essentials  in  Conducting.  By  Karl  Wilson 
Gehrkens,  A.  M.  Boston:  Oliver  Ditson  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

For  the   amateur. 

Daddy    Pat    of    the    Marines.      By    Lieutenant- 


Colonel    Frank    E.    Evans.      New    York:    Frederick 
A.    Stokes  Company;   $1.25. 

Letters  written  by  the  author  to  his  little  son. 

The   Kiltartan   Poetry  Book.      By   Lady  Greg- 
ory.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25. 
Prose   translations    from    the    Irish. 

The  Eyes  of  the  Blind.  By  Arthur  Somers 
Roche.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Companv: 
$1.50.  " 

A    novel. 

The   Rising  of  the  Tide.     By  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan   Company;    $1.50. 
A    novel. 

I've    Come   to    Stay.      By    Mary    Heaton    Vor-se. 
New  York:   The  Century   Company;   $1.25. 
A    novel. 

Nixola    of    Wall    Street.      By    Felix    Grendon. 
New    York:    The   Century    Company;   $1.50. 
A    novel. 


Big  Forests  in  Danger. 

An  infestation  by  the  bark  beetle,  more 
serious  than  any  found  since  that  in  the  Black 
Hills  in  1901,  has  appeared  in  the  Durango 
National  Forest. 

At  least  25,000  acres  of  timber  are  more 
or  less  infested  by  the  beetle,  and  a  large 
force,  working  under  the  direction  of  Super- 
visor H.  E.  French  and  Ralph  Hopping,  ento- 
mologist, are  at  work  combating  it. 

The  only  effective  method  of  checking  the 
spread  of  the  activities  of  the  beetle  is  by 
burning  the  trees  in  which  the  beetles  are 
living.  Every  infested  tree  in  the  Durango 
forest  will  be  felled.  The  pest  can  not  thrive 
in  any  but  living  trees  and  sometimes  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  clear  acres  of  land  of  their 
best  timber  in  order  to  destroy  it. 

The  life  of  the  insect  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  butterfly,  passing  from  the  egg  into  the 
larva  stage,  then  the  pupa,  and  finally  as  a 
beetle.  In  the  fall  the  beetle  gets  under  the 
bark  of  a  tree  and,  along  grooves  it  excavates 
in  the  surface  of  the  wood,  deposits  the  eggs. 
In  the  winter  the  pest  is  inactive,  but  in  the 
spring  the  eggs  hatch  out  the  larva  which 
mines  at  right  angles  to  the  primary  gallery 
made  a  few  months  before  by  the  beetle. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkins,  entomolo- 
gist, in  ten  years  while  the  beetle  was  work- 
ing in  the  Black  Hills  forest,  80  per  cent,  of 
the  merchantable  timber  was  destroyed,  caus- 
ing a  loss  of  a  quarter  million  of  dollars  a 
year. 

*■•»» 

A  new  fruit  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  oil  has  been  discovered  in  the  region  of 
Torreon,  Mexico,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  "chichopoxtle,"  says  the  engineer.  Experi- 
ments show  that  25  per  cent  of  its  contents 
consist  of  oil  of  great  value  in  industrial 
pursuits  requiring  a  lubricant  of  high  quality. 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 

One  generally  regards  the  acrobatic  stunts 
on  the  vaudeville  bill  as  more  or  less  fill-in, 
but  the  men  who  do  them  will  persist  in 
thrilling  the  spectators  by  their  skill  or 
courage,  or  making  them  shiver  in  apprehen- 
sion. The  Le  Varres  give  a  neat  finish  to  their 
act  bv  the  quiet,  casual  air  with  which  they 
pass  from  apparently  social  chat  to  wonder- 
ful feats  of  balance  and  strength ;  the  sort, 
however,  that  seemed  to  suggest  a  more  than 
judicious  strain  on  the  resources  of  even  a 
young  and  vigorous  organization. 

Another  pair  of  young  men,  the  Mosconi 
Brothers,  did  a  good  dancing  act,  since  en- 
durance, buoyancy,  and  a  steely  springiness 
characterized  their  work,  and  Ethel  Davis 
and  Freddie  Rich  gave  a  song-and-patter 
number,  Ethel  Davis  contributing  numerous- 
changes  of  costume  and  a  '"way  wid  her," 
and  Freddie  the  accompaniments  and  a 
Freddiesque  manner  of  retailing  a  string  of 
conundrums. 

Also,  since  we  are  speaking  of  attractions 
running  in  couples,  there  were  two  playlets, 
one  a  bit  of  combined  springtime  and  autumn 
sentiment — or  sentimentality,  according  as 
you  take  it — the  other  an  odd  application  of 
the  biblical  text  about  the  man  supposedly 
possessed  of  a  devil  who  yet  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  blind.  This  latter  piece,  which  is  by 
Aaron  Hoffman  and  is  termed  a  "philosophic 
farce,"  is  a  queer  mixture,  since  it  has  an  idea 
back  of  it  and  is  played,  by  the  ladies,  at 
least,  of  the  cast,  as  if  it  hadn't.  Heavenly 
powers,  but  how  shadelessly  they  yell  their 
lines !  Since  the  piece  had  an  underlying 
idea  to  it,  it  seems  a  pity  they  couldn't  have 
put  actresses  in  the  part  that  were  similarly 
equipped.  However,  Mr.  Sam  Mann,  who  sup- 
plies the  philosophy,  while  the  rest  of  them 
supply  the  farce,  is  very  good  in  his  part, 
which  consists  of  wandering  into  a  strange 
household  and  by  tentative  but  suggestive  in- 
terrogations inferentially  conveying  much 
wise  counsel  toward  the  untangling  of  an  un- 
savory domestic  snarl  that  threatened  the 
peace  of  a  family.  It  was  a  far  from  inter- 
esting family ;  still.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  author  didn't  treat  that  aspect  of  his  play 
as  drama  instead  of  farce.  However,  he  w-as 
doubtless  writing  down  to  the  taste  of  the 
average  vaudevillian.  Or,  what  is  more  prob- 
able, the  sapient  managers  made  him  reject 
the  drama  idea  and  put  in  laugh  stuff.  Leav- 
ing out  the  two  shrieking  women,  the  play 
was  otherwise  suitably  acted.  Mr.  Mann  being 
an  intelligent  player  of  quiet  methods  who  iu 
"The  Question"  wears  an  enigmatic  expres- 
sion appropriate  to  the  whimsical  estray  who 
might  be  either  a  wise  man  or  a  fool. 

The  other  piece,  entitled  "Tarrytown," 
shows  a  millionaire,  through  the  heedless- 
ness of  his  chauffeur,  landed,  in  the  budding 
springtime,  in  the  home  town  of  his  youth, 
that  he  has  always  avoided-  because  of  a 
blighted   romance.      Inevitably,    after   a   series 
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of  reminiscences  which  are  embodied  in 
visible  shapes  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience, 
he  sees  his  old  sweetheart  again  and  they 
pair  off  happily.  The  piece  will  be  very  much 
to  the  taste  of  those  who  go  into  raptures 
over  trite  descriptions  of  sunsets  and  moon- 
rises;  the  kind  of  innocents  who  always  say 
when  people  die  that  they  have  passed  away. 
However,  on  a  vaudeville  programme  it  has 
its  merits.  It  was  prettily  set  and  appro- 
priately cast,  but  for  one  puzzling  exception. 
"The  Miracle?"  is  well  named,  since  specu- 
lation as  to  howr  the  miracle  is  performed  is 
stunned  by  the  startling  rapidity  with  which 
it  is  rushed  through.  The  miracle  is  per- 
formed by  "a  modern  Svengali"  who  has  his 
Trilby  to  help  him  out;  a  tall,  full-figured, 
handsome  woman  with  a  singularly  blank, 
soulless  face;  whether  by  nature  or  intention 
deponent  sayeth  not,  and  we  don't  know. 
There  are  smiles  in  plenty  on  her  face  when 
she  sings  the  lively  songs  commanded  by  her 
Svengali.  but  the  smiles  are  purely  muscular. 
It  may  be  all  right,  as  she  is  supposed  to 
have  surrendered  her  soul  to  her  Svengali. 

The  act  consists  of  the  Svengali  passing 
among  the  audience,  receiving  from  numerous 
individuals  the  whispered  song  titles  of  their 
selections  and,  as  he  claims,  sending  telepathic 
commands  "to  Trilby  to  sing  each  song  thus 
suggested.  Trilby  immediately  breaks  off 
short  from  the  song  on  which  she  is  en- 
gaged, and  plunges  into  a  fresh  one.  Xo  won- 
der her  big  strong  voice  has  worn  places  in 
it.  For  she  is  singing  almost  steadily  during 
the  progress  of  the  entire  act.  accompanying 
herself  on  the  piano,  adapting  the  style  of 
her  singing  to  the  widely  varying  moods  of 
the  songs  and  obliged  to  plunge  abruptly 
from  one  pitch  to  another  with  each  change. 
As  music  the  entertainment,  though  curious 
and  interesting  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  not 
particularly  enjoyable  on  account  of  the  sud- 
den transitions  and  the  lack  of  margin,  so 
to  speak,  to  each   separate  number. 

Two  women  in  separate  solo  numbers 
rounded  out  the  programme.  One  is  Calara 
Morton,  a  lady  who  is  most  generous  in  re- 
spect to  revelations  of  her  legs  and  her  hair. 
Miss  Morton  affects  a  very  giddy  style  of 
costume,  and  a  manner  to  correspond.  She 
was  rather  a  startling  figure  in  her  brief 
skirtlets  as  she  danced,  kicked,  and  winked. 
We  concede  that  she  has  a  very  fine  head  of 
real  hair,  and  is  possessed  of  what  might  be 
regarded  as  an  ingratiating  plumpness,  but 
still  she  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  pleasing. 
Too  many  suggestions  of  vulgarity. 

The  other  is  Polly  Moran,  the  "Sheriff  Nell" 
of  the  movies.  Polly  is  lively,  too,  but  it 
is  real  liveliness  founded  on  temperament. 
Polly  is  numerous  things.  Polly  is  a  hop, 
skip,  and  a  jump.  Polly  is  a  whoop.  Polly 
is  the  nuttiest  of  nuts.  Polly  has  an  enor- 
mous voice  and  she  is  a  perfect  geyser  of 
natural  animals  spirits.  Polly  is — well,  some- 
thing that  refuses  to  be  described,  but  is  sug- 
gestive of  a  female  cowboy  celebrating  the 
Fourth  of  July.  And  Polly  made  the  hit  of 
the  show. 


THE  ALCAZAR  FARCE. 


Ethel  Watts  Mum  ford  must  be  a  new 
claimant  for  the  role  of  making  the  theatre- 
going  public  laugh,  for  her  name  is  not 
among  the  best  known  of  the  favorite  au- 
thors of  farces.  In  "Sick-a-Bed"  she  has 
written  an  extremely  lively  farce,  full  of 
action,  and  she  has  hit  upon  several  fairly 
novel  ideas,  although  hers  is  neither  an  ex- 
treme, a  refined,  nor  an  original  talent- 

The  leading  idea  of  the  play  is  to  supply 
a  farcical  motive  for  putting  a  healthy  young 
man  to  bed  in  a  state  of  pretended  sickness, 
the  lusty  protests  of  the  victim  suddenly  to 
melt  away  when  he  is  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  a  business-like  but  irresistibly  pretty  nurse. 
Another  idea  that  proves  effective  is  the  con- 
frontation of  the  infatuated  youth  at  7  p.  m. 
with  a  night  nurse  of  deplorably  mature  years 
and  a  severe,  not  to  say  pugnacious,  counte- 
nance. But  that  blue  feather  of  the  concealed 
lady  protruding  from  the  basket  trunk  which 
proved  very  efficacious  in  causing  laughter ; 
haven't  we  seen  the  idea  used  before?  What 
of  the  tail  of  the  bathrobe  of  the  opera- 
singing  individual  in  "Twin  Beds"  which  was 
left  to  view  when  he  took  refuge  in  a  similar 
manner?  Of  course,  certain  stock  ideas  are 
used  over  and  over  again  and  are  public 
property.  But  of  this  particular  one  it  seems 
as  if  the  author  who  hit  upon  it — Rachel 
Crothers.  isn't  it? — might  be  regarded  as 
having  prior  rights  of  proprietorship. 

However,  there  was  plenty  of  material  all 
through  the  piece  to  keep  the  audience  laugh- 
ing. And  although  the  particular  kind  of 
humor  provided  did  not  allow  of  much  oppor- 
tunity for  the  play  of  individual  talent  among 
the  actors,  still  there  were  during  the  progress 
of  the  play  frequent  and  prolonged  shrieks  of 
mirth  from  the  auditors.  "Sick-a-Bed"  -as  a 
farce  is  undoubtedly  a  success. 

Of  the  players  Walter  Richardson,  Thomas 
Chatterton.  and  Henry  Shumer  showed  the 
most  initiative,  and  had  about  the  biggest 
task.  They  all  three  did  well,  Henry  Shumer 
in  his  capacity  as  character  actor  presenting 


a  comic  and  rather  clever  make-up  for  the 
amusement  of  the  audience,  and  acting  the 
character  upon  broadly  burlesque  lines. 

Walter  Richardson,  in  the  role  of  the  in- 
fatuated patient,  was  obliged  to  rely  almost 
solely  upon  extreme  demonstrations  indicative 
of  Reginald's  subjugation  by  the  charms  of 
the  nurse.  He  did,  however,  show  an  aston- 
ishing amount  of  proficiency  as  chauffeur  to 
an  invalid  chair ;  evidence,  no  doubt,  of 
several  carefully  rehearsed  interviews  with 
that  useful  piece  of  furniture. 

Miss  Belle  Bennett's  facile  and  pleasing 
task  was  to  look  as  pretty  as  possible,  and 
to  shake  her  finger  frequently  at  the  patient, 
with  an  occasional  admonitory  slap.  Miss 
Pinter  was  satisfactory  as  a  "naughty, 
naughty"  young  wife  conspiring  for  a  di- 
vorce. Herbert  Farjeon  had  a  pretty  good 
make-up  as  a  Japanese  attendant,  Ida  Lewis 
was  amusing  as  the  bellicose  night  nurse,  and 
Alexis  Luce,  recently  returned  from  service, 
was  fairly  awe-inspiring  with  his  marked 
good  looks,  and  with  the  calmly  authoritative 
air  of  an  authentic  physician  among  quacks. 
Rafael  Brunetto  left  his  audience  peacefully 
oblivious  of  what  he  was  saying.  .  He  will 
need  to  put  in  more  practice  in  speaking  a 
stage  brogue  intelligibly.  Messrs,  Alexander, 
Cunningham,  and  Reynolds  completed  the 
cast.  Mr.  Cunningham  in  particular  con- 
tributing an  active  share  to  the  muscular 
humor  of  the  piece. 

WELCOMING  THE  BOYS  HOME. 


The  stage  was  set  for  a  grand  parade  Tues- 
day, when  our  California  boys  who  had 
fought  in  the  historic  battles  of  the  Argonne 
came  home,  aureoled  with  glory.  There  were 
numerous  features  of  beauty  and  novelty 
provided  for  the  parade.     Local  organizations 


outdid  themselves.  An  arch  of  evergreens 
was  erected,  or  rather  suspended,  on  Market 
Street,  with  "Welcome  Home"  on  it  in  gi- 
gantic letters.  Tiers  of  seats  were  erected 
alongside  the  route  for  the  accommodation 
of  wounded  soldiers,  for  the  employees  of 
local  houses  who  wished  to  give  a  special 
welcome  to  their  returning  associates,  and 
for   civic   and   military  officials. 

\\  hen  the  great  day  dawned  families  turned 
out  with  the  dawn,  in  order  to  herd  the 
children  together,  breakfast  and  dress,  and 
rush  down  town  in  time  to  get  good  observa- 
tion points  close  to  the  curb.  Space  was  at 
a  premium,  and  people  who  regarded  them- 
selves as  of  great  importance  walked  the 
street  with  the  insignificant.  And  when  the 
hour  struck  thousands  of  people  had  been 
standing  patiently  for  hours,  waiting  for  the 
great  moment. 

As  for  the  returning  warriors,  besides  their 
joy  in  coming  home  and  their  happiness  and 
pride  over  the  welcome  they  were  to  receive, 
they  felt  an  additional  pride  in  their  pro- 
ficiency in  marching  drill.  They  were  going 
to  show  the  home  folks  how  perfectly  they 
could  swing  along,  in  marching  time,  and  how 
exact  and  uniform  would  be  their  obedience 
to    military    commands. 

Well,  it  never  took  place.  Of  all  the  wait- 
ing thousands,  many  of  whom  had  stuck  to 
their  precious  point  of  vantage  in  the  front 
ranks  for  three  or  four  mortal  hours,  there 
were  a  goodly  proportion  who  saw  nothing 
of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-Third  and 
the  Three  Hundred  and  Forty-Seventh  but  the 
tops  of  their  bayonets.  They,  like  the  sol- 
diers, had  imaged  the  whole  thing :  the  impos- 
ing length  of  Market  Street,  with  its  broad, 
glassy  pavement  kept  cleared,  while  the  boys 
swung  along  with  the  elan  of  joyous  youth 
and  the  snap  and  precision  of  trained  vet- 
erans,   bands    playing,    hats    waving,    garlands 
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Studies  in  Literature 


gySIR  ARTHUR  Ql'ILLEK-COrCH.  M. A. 


Delightful  discussions  of  some  Seventeenth  Century  Poets, 
the  Commerce  of  Thought.  Thomas  Hardy  and  others,  by  a 
popular  novelist  and  a  distinguished  professor  of  English 
literature  at  Cambridge.  8°.  $2.50 


In  Flanders  Fields 


.By  JOHN  McCRAE 


McCrae's  verse  in  one  volume,  beginning  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful poem  that  has  come  out  of  the  war.  By  a  physician 
and  a   soldier  who  died  in   France   with   the  Canadian   forces. 

12°.  $1.25 


Eminent  Victorians g>-  lyttqn  stracw 

Florence  Nightingale,  Cardinal  Manning.  Mr.  Arnold  and 
General  Gordon  are  the  eminent  Victorians  of  whom  Mr. 
Strachey  has  written  in  this  very  notable  contribution  to 
English  biographical  literature.  A  brilliant,  extraordinarily 
witty  and  carefully  critical  work  is  the  verdict  of  the  re- 
viewers. 8°,  Portraits,  $3.50 


A  Short  History  of  France 


.By  MARY  Dt'CLAUX 


A    most    entertainingly    written    account,    historically    correct. 
of  French   historv   from   Caesar's  invasion  to  Waterloo. 

8°,  4  Maps,  $2.50 


Fiction 


The  Untamed 


.By  MAX  BRAND 


For  all  lovers  of  blood-stirring  Western  adventure  in  a  law- 
less wilderness,  of  the  great  out-of-doors  and  the  untamed 
creatures  of  the  open — a  tale  of  a  young  god  of  romance  on 
the  plains  who"  leads  one  a  great  chase  in  his  picturesque 
winning  of  the  girl  he  loves.  12°,  $1.50 


The  Beloved  Sinner 


.By  RACHEL  SWETE  MACNAMARA 


One  of  the  very  prettiest  of  springtime  romances — a  tale  of 
exuberant  young  spirits  intoxicated  with  the  springtime  of 
living  and  of  love  gone  adventuring  on   the  rouerh   road. 

12°,  $1.50 


Blue  Aloes 


.By  CYNTHIA  STOCKLEY 


A  weird  whisper  in  a  great  hedge  of  blue  aloes,  that  African 
cactus  of  fantastic  and  deadly  beauty — a  girl  heeding  the  call 
in  the  uncanny  African  night  and  finding  not  a,person  but 
a  curious,  elusive  odor  pungent  with  mystery — what  a  back- 
ground for  romance  in  the  Veldt  as  Cynthia  Stockiey  alone 
can  describe  it.  12°,'$1.50 


The  Lady  From  Long  Acre bv  victor  bridges 

A  riotous  tale  of  the  fantastic  adventures  of  some  fantastic 
people — an  Englishman  of  title,  a  good-looking  Queen,  and 
a  few  gentlemen  of  sinister  and  devious  ways — who  are  all 
as  amusing  as  can  be.  Illustrated.   \2a,  $1.50 


G.  P.  Plltnam'S    SonS New  York  and  Londo 


April  26,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


flying  through  the  air,  and  thousands  of  voices 
shouting   a   welcome. 

The  ornamental  features  of  the  parade  did 
receive  the  respectful  attention  of  the  crowd, 
and  for  a  certain  number  of  blocks  along  the 
route  were  seen  to  be  spectacularly  beautiful 
and  imposing.  But  the  instant  the  California 
boys  came  all  restraint  vanished  in  a  great 
wave  of  spontaneous  forward  motion.  The 
crowd,  which  had  been  driven  back  again  and 
again  on  the  lower  Market  Street  territory, 
were  happy,  good-natured,  peaceable,  but  un- 
disciplinable. When  the  mounted  policemen 
had  passed  they  immediately  surged  forward 
again.  Thus  there  were  in  places  four  ranks 
of  spectators  alongside  the  line  of  march. 
People  who  had  no  returning  warriors  to 
welcome  said  impatiently,  "How  badly  the 
thing  is  being  managed !"  But  the  police 
were  in  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Partington  try- 
ing to  sweep  back  the  Atlantic  with  her 
broom. 

I  think  it  was  really  the  women  who  took 
matters  in  their  own  hands  and  broke  up 
the  predestined  order  of  things.  They  had 
flowers,  kisses,  and  embraces  for  their  boys, 
and  the  urgent  need  to  bestow  them  imme- 
diately   swept    away    all    other   considerations. 


SECURE    TICKETS    NOW 
For  Only  Concerts  in  Northern   California 

John  McCormack 

EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 

May  11th  and  18lh 


Tickets— 75c,  $1,  $1.50,  $2, 
$2.50,  war  tax  \0c/c  extra,  at 
box-offices :  Sherman,  Clay  S: 
Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 
Mail  orders  invited.  Make 
checks  payable  to  Frank  W.  Heal  v. 
SECURE  TICKETS    NOW 
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It  was  not  a  time  for  the  reign  of  reason, 
but  for  the  law  of  affection  to  exercise  its 
irresistible  sway. 

And  so  the  march  never  took  place.  As 
one  of  the  bronzed  warriors  said,  as  he 
struggled  by  inches  through  the  throng,  "Ar- 
gonne  was  nothing  to  this  !"  A  line  of  browned 
youths,  wearing  their  military  helmets  and 
smiling  broadly,  trickled  in  difficult  single  file 
through  a  narrow  lane  made  by  two  walls  of 
humanity.  Every  now  and  then  the  file  was 
stopped  as  some  women  in  the  living  wall 
recognized  a  familiar  face,  uttered  a  feminine 
scream  of  welcome,  and  flung  her  arms  around 
the  manly  neck  of  her  loved  warrior.  As  the 
line  advanced  Market  Street  became  a  solid 
glut  of  people,  and  gradually  it  penetrated  the 
perceptions  of  those  hungry  for  the  march 
that  there  was  to  be  no  march.  The  people, 
without  any  concerted  movement  or  previous 
understanding,  just  took  things  in  their  own 
hands,  and  San  Francisco,  instead  of  having 
a  military  parade,  gave  a  colossal  welcoming 
party  to  her  soldier  boys,  with  the  whole 
length  of  Market  Street  serving  for  a  recep- 
tion hall.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Casino. 

Kitty  Gordon  scored  a  hit  at  the  Casino  last 
Tuesday  night  at  the  opening  performance 
of  the  new  revue,  "That's  It,"  and  the  pro- 
duction was  a  brilliant  success.  A  capacity 
house  rapturously  applauded  the  company. 

Jack  Wilson,  the  New  York  Winter  Garden 
comedian,  is  funnier  than  ever  in  his  new 
blackface  role.  Miss  Gordon  is  both  dra- 
matic and  whimsical  in  her  characterizations 
which  made  her  famous  as  a  star  of  the  stage 
and  screen. 

There    is    a    splendid    cast    in    "That's    It." 


JACOBSON 


II 'Mil  I     %\1«* 


Vice-President  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Music  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, a  Pianist,  Teacher, 
Composer  and  Author  of  In- 
ternational Renown,  recog- 
nizes the  musical  educational 
value  of  the 
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OLO ELLE 

The  Tone-Coloring  Solo  Player  Piano 

''There  are  many  men  and  women  of  middle  age  who 
are  passionately  fond  of  music,  but  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  and  the  time  to  practice  and  acquire  a  tech- 
nique. Now  the  Soloelle  has  the  technique.  It  permits 
you  also  to  express  your  intelligence  and  individuality 
while  performing.  Tone-coloring  and  expression  can 
be  produced  with  the  Soloelle  to  an  astonishing  degree. 
The  Soloelle  should  prove  of  rare  value  to  many  teachers 
of  the  piano,  as  well  as  to  the  masses." 


The  Soloelle  is  the  only  player  piano  that  really  permits 
you  to  express  your  own  musical  feelings  and  emotions. 


First 


■  The  Soloelle  is  the  only  player  piano  that  affords  complete  and  unrestricted 
control  of  the  Melody  and  Accompaniment  separately. 
Second — The    Soloelle    contains    the    only    mechanism    in    existence    for    varying    the 
kind,   quality  or  character  of  tone    (tone  color),   as    distinguished    from    the 
volume  or   quantity  of  tone    (tone    gradation). 

Knahe    Soloelle,    Kohler    &    Chase    Soloelle,    Gabler    Soloelle,    Shoninger    Soloelle,    Andrew 
Kohler   Soloelle, .  Pease   Soloelle,   Fischer   Soloelle,   Hobart   M.    Cable   Soloelle. 

$650  to  $1350 

Knabe  and  other  Soloelle  Grands,    $1500  up 
Terms  if  desired.     Other  instruments  in   exchange. 


26  O'Farrell  St. 
San  Francisco 


535  14th  St. 
Oakland 


Licensed  Soloelle  Dealers  | 


Fanchon  and  Marco  have  new  descriptive 
dances;  Dave  Lerner,  the  singing  comedian, 
scored  an  unqualified  hit.  while  others  who 
scored  in  the  first-night  success  included 
Lloyd  and  Wells,  the  eccentric  dancers ;  J.  C. 
Mack  and  company  in  "Mother's  Boy" ;  the 
Jambone  Quartet,  four  soldier  boys  just  back 
from  overseas ;  Fatima,  the  Oriental  dancer, 
and  her  dancing  girls ;  Collins  and  Harris ; 
Mary  Lamb,  queen  of  the  beauty  chorus,  and 
dainty  Mary  Elree,  who  has  a  leading  part  in 
song-and-dance  numbers.  The  fifty  runway 
girls,  attired  in  new  and  dashing  costumes, 
adorned  the  runways  of  plate  glass. 

The  stage  effects  are  wonderful.  Acker- 
man,  Harris,  and  Brown,  producers  of  the 
revue,  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
presentation  of  such  a  revue  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— a  revue  that  would  make  Broadway 
talk. 

In  short,  "That's  It"  is  a  tuneful  and  dainty 
contribution  to  national  gayety. 


Curran  Theatre. 

With  the  performance  of  Sunday  night, 
March  27th,  Kolb  and  Dill  will  enter  upon 
the  final  week  of  their  return  engagement  at 
the  Curran  in  their  newest  musical  farce,  "As 
You  Were."  The  final  performance  is  sched- 
uled for  Saturday  night,  May  3d.  Seats  are 
now  on   sale   for  all  remaining  performances. 

Kolb  and  Dill's  success  in  "As  You  Were" 
has  been  greater  than  any  they  have  achieved 
in'  the  numerous  comedy  offerings  they  have 
given  San  Francisco  amusement -lovers.  Like 
their  last  attraction,  "The  High  Cost  of  Lov- 
ing," "As  Y'ou  Were"  is  possessed  of  a  defi- 
nite plot  and  the  situations  are  logically  in- 
troduced, and  not  lugged  in  as  is  the  case 
with  the  average  musical  play. 

On  Sunday,  May  4th,  comes  the  picturiza- 
tion  of  "The  Better  'Ole,"  as  screened  by 
the  original  London  company  which  first  pre- 
sented the  famous  comedy  based  on  the 
Bairnsfather  cartoons. 


The  Alcazar. 

The  absurdities  of  this  week's  "Sick-a- 
Bed,"  one  of  the  best-acted  farcical  plays 
given  by  the  New  Alcazar  Company,  will  be 
followed  next  Sunday  afternoon  by  Robert 
Housum's  romantic  comedy,  "The  Gypsy 
Trail,"  also  new  to  San  Francisco,  and,  curi- 
ously enough,  the  greatest  New  York  success 
of  Ernest  Glendinning,  who  graduated  from 
the  Alcazar  to  achieve  fame  as  one  of  the 
best  light  comedians  on  the  American  stage. 
The  heroine  of  "The  Gypsy  Trail,"  a  very 
sweet  girl  of  fortune — to  be  personated  by 
Belle  Bennett — is  bubbling  over  with  ro- 
mance and  just  crazy  to  be  abducted  by 
some  ardent  wooer.  And  so  she  is,  by  a 
dashing  soldier  of  fortune,  posing  as  an  hon- 
est chauffeur,  acted  by  Walter  P.  Richardson. 
He  is  one  of  those  versatile  victims  of  the 
wanderlust  who  ignores  the  fact  that  he  is 
rich  and  has  roughed  it  all  over  the  world, 
picking  out  the  hard  jobs  from  sailing  on  a 
whaler  to  waiting  in  a  cafeteria,  lassoing  a 
mustang,  helping  build  bridges  in  the  Andes, 
and  flying  an  aeroplane. 

A  welcome  announcement  is  the  special  en- 
gagement of  Emelie  Melville  for  one  of  those 
patrician  grand  dame  roles  in  which  she  is  so 
adorable.  A  comedy  of  delightful  charm  is 
"The  Gypsy  Trail,"  and  so  is  "Daddy  Long- 
Legs,"  to  follow  with  a  farewell  revival  of 
only  one  week. 


The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  the  paragon  of  vaude- 
ville. 

"The  Reckless  Eve."  a  sparkling  musical 
comedy  composed  by  William  B.  Friedlander. 
with  book  by  Will  M.  Hough,  will  be  the 
headline  attraction  next  week.  It  will  be 
given  a  magnificent  production  and  a  splen- 
did cast,  the  principal  members  of  which  will 
be  Esther  Jarrett,  Cecil  Summers,  and  Dewey 
and  Rogers.  The  press  pronounce  it  the  most 
elaborate  and  beautiful  musical-comedy  pro- 
duction in  the  history  of  Orpheum  vaude- 
ville. 

Bessie  Rempel  will  appear  in  her  latest 
success,  "A  Child  of  Childs,"  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  mystery  farce.  Its  author  is  Tom 
Barry  and  it  tells  of  a  tired  and  overworked 
waitress  at  Childs'  who  in  her  eagerness  to 
free  herself  from  the  ties  that  bind  her  finds 
herself  the  accomplice  of  a  pair  of  crafty 
crooks.  Miss  Rempel  as  the  slangy  guardian 
of  wheat  cakes  and  coffee  combines  the  humor 
and  pathos  the  part  requires  and  registers  a 
great  and  distinct  hit. 

Lester  Crawford  and  Helen  Broderick  call 
their  act  "A*  Little  of  This  and  a  Little  of 
That."  It  consists  of  bright  patter*  and  capti- 
vating songs. 

Florence  Merritt  and  Gaby  Bridewell  are 
two  pretty  girls  who  are  vocalists,  song 
writers,  and  comediennes  of  ability.  Miss 
Bridewell  is  a  sister  of  Carrie  Bridewell, 
formerly  prima  donna  contralto  of  the  Metro- 
politan Grand  Opera  Company. 

Neta  Johnson,  who  is  described  as  "the 
scintillating  comedienne,"  is  one  of  the   most 


Utye  (gnlton  pheasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  ol  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


popular   of    Eastern    vaudevillians.      Her   per- 
formance is  a  joy  from  start  to  finish. 

The  remaining  acts  in  this  excellent  bill 
will  be  Clara  Morton,  "The  Miracle?"  and 
Harriet  Rempel  and  Company  in  "Tarrytown." 


The  heroism  of  the  Anzacs  is  to  be  kept 
green  by  a  huge  equestrian  monument  on  the 
banks  of  the  Suez  Canal,  where  it  can  be 
seen  by  all  who  pass  through  that  busy  water- 
way. 


ALCAZAR 

"In  the  Alcazar  and  its  fine  company  we 
have  the  most  devoted  friends  the  drama  has 
in    this    community." — Chronicle. 

THIS    WEEK— "SICK-A-BED" 
One  Week — Com.   Next  Sunday  Matinee 

The  New  Alcazar  Company 

Belle  Bennett--  Walter  P.Richardson 

First    San    Francisco    Production    of    the    De- 
lightful  Comedy  of  Youthful    Romance 

"THE  GYPSY  TRAIL" 

Acted  at  Three  Broadway  Theatres   Before  Its 

Recent   New    York   Run    Ended 

SUN.,  MAY  4— ONE  WEEK  REYIYAL 

of   Jean    Webster's    Ideal    Love    Story 

"DADDY     LONG-LEGS" 

Its  Last  Times   in   San  Francisco 

Every  Night  Prices,   25c,   50c,  75c,  $1 

Matinees  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 
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RPHF1IM      O'FARRELL  STREET 


Week  Beginning  Thij  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day  —  A  Wonderful  New  Show 

"THE  RECKLESS  EVE."  a  Sparkling  Mu- 
sical Comedy,  with  Esther  Jarrett,  Cecil  Sum- 
mers, and  Dewey  and  Rogers;  CRAWFORD 
and  BRODERICK,  "A  Little  of  This  and  a 
Little  of  That";  CLARA  MORTON  (of  the 
Four  Mortons)  in  "A  Songalogue" :  FLOR- 
ENCE MERRITT  and  GABY  BRIDEWELL. 
Bright  Bits  of  Mirth  and  Melody;  HARRIET 
REMPEL  and  Company  in  "Tarrytown" ; 
■THE  MIRACLE?"  a  Modern  Svengali,  as- 
sisted by  his  Trilby;  NETA  TOHNSON,  the 
Scintillating  Comedienne;  HEARST  WEEKLY; 
BESSIE  REMPEL  and  Company  in  Tom 
Barry's  Mystery  Farce,  "A  Child  of  Childs." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


CASINO 
Ellis  at  Mason — Phone  Kearny  2260  ^^^^ 

A  BRILLIANT,  SMASHING  SUCCESS 
Ackerman,   Harris   and   Brown   present 

Kitty  Gordon 


In    their    latest 


newest    revue 


"THAT'S  IT" 

Willi  JACK  WILSON  and  an  all-star  cast  of 
100,  including  Fanchon  and  Marco,  Dave  Ler- 
ner. I.  C.  Mack,  Lloyd  and  Wells,  George 
Baldwin  and  the  FIFTY  RUNWAY  GIRLS. 
Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Prices — Nights,  50c  to  $1.50;  Matinees,  50c,  75c 


pURRAN 

V^     Ellis  and  Morke 


LEADINC 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.         Pbone  Sutter  2460 

La^t    Wuck    Starts    Sun.    Night.    March    27 

Kolb  &  Dill 

In     Their     Greatest     Laugh-Tonic 

"AS  YOU  WERE" 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Satui 
BEST   SEATS  S1.0U  ALL  PERFORMAN 
Next— Corn.    Sun.    Mat..    May    4. 

turizati.m    of   "THE    BETTER    'OLE 


THE    ARGONAUT 


April  26,  1919. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

It  seems  that  it  is  not  the  American  sol- 
dier, but  the  American  sailor,  who  has  been 
most  endangered  by  the  blandishments  of  the 
European  girl.  Why  is  it,  by  the  "way.  that 
sailors  are  more  susceptible  than  soldiers, 
that  they  fall  such  easy  victims  to  the  ancient 
wiles  that  ought  now  to  be  so  well  under- 
stood? Ought  we  not  to  do  something  to 
protect  the  sailor  ?  How  about  it,  Mr. 
Daniels?  If  the  susceptibility  of  the  sailor  is 
due  to  his  isolation  on  his  ship,  to  the  extent 
to  which  he  is  quarantined,  so  to  speak,  how 
would  it  do  to  hare  some  sort  of  feminine 
contingent  to  accompany  every  cruise  by  way 
of  preservative  vaccination  or  inoculation? 
If  it  is  the  forces  of  reaction,  of  rebound, 
that  hurry  the  sailor  down  the  fatal  path^  of 
matrimony  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  im- 
munize him  by  prophylactic  cultures  or 
serums.  And  this  might  be  done  by  a  certain 
number  of  young  women  allotted  to  each 
battleship — not  too  good-looking — and  whose 
presence  would  not  only  familiarize  the  sailor 
with  the  sex,  but  would  lessen  the  contrast 
between  sea  and  shore.  Now  here  is  a  new 
sphere  for  the  uplifter.  and  it  is  offered 
without   charge. 

But  to  return  to  the  facts.  Mr.  William  G- 
Shepherd  contributes  an  article  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  in  which  he  says  that 
there  are  alarming  matrimonial  fatalities 
among  the  American  sailors  and  that  in  this 
respect  they  have  quite  eclipsed  the  exploits 
of  the  American  soldiers.  But  we  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Shepherd  has  got  quite  the 
rights  of  the  matter.  We  suspect  him  of  be- 
ing unmarried.  He  is  probably  one  of  those 
guileless  young  men  who  rush  headlong  into 
the  field  of  speculation  and  conjecture  from 
which  experience  is  barred  by  the  drawn 
sword  of  caution.  Mr.  Shepherd  says  that 
the  sailor  is  brought  into  contact  only  with 
the  girls  who  speak  his  own  language,  Irish 
girls  for  the  most  part,  whereas  the  soldier 
meets  French  girls  at  whom  he  may  look 
admiringly,  but  with  whom  he  can  not  con- 
verse. 

Guileless  Mr.  Shepherd.  How  little  he 
knows  the  rules  of  the  game.  Why  does  he 
thus  rush  headlong  where  angels  fear  to 
tread  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  mystery  that  is  the  undoing  of  us 
all  and  that  marriage  would  be  a  more  seri- 
ous epidemic  even  than  it  is  now  if  the  sexes 
were  separated  by  linguistic  difficulties.  A 
British  army  chaplain,  worried  out  of  his  life 
bv  the  matrimonially  ambitious,  has  allowed 
himself  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  these 
young  people,   British  and  French,  would  not 


be  so  eager  to  marry  each  other  if  only  they 
spoke  the  same  language  and  so  were  able  to 
understand  each  other.  He  says  further  that 
he  can  foresee  for  them  a  happy  married  life 
if  only  they  will  refrain  from  learning  each 
other's  language.  He  tells  us  that  on  one 
occasion  he  remonstrated  against  the  marriage 
of  a  British  Tommy  with  a  French  Catholic 
girl  on  the  ground  that  there  might  eventually 
be  a  religious  problem  and  suggested  that  at 
least  it  would  be  well  to  consult  the  girl's 
priest.  The  Tommy  could  speak  not  one  word 
of  French  and  the  girl  was  equally  innocent 
of  English,  but  the  gallant  warrior  waved 
aside  the  well-meant  objection  with  the  con- 
fident assertion:  "It's  all  right,  sir;  I  have 
explained  that  to  her."  To  think  that  the 
controversy  of  ages  could  thus  be  settled  by 
the  sign  language,  by  a  few  gestures.  There 
seems,  after  all,  to  be  some  hope  for  the 
union  of  Christendom. 

No.  it  is  not  familiarity  that  breeds  mar- 
riage. It  is  un  familiarity,  inaccessibility, 
mystery-  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Shepherd  will 
one  day  know  better.  He  should  experi- 
ment and  until  wisdom  comes  to  him  he 
should  maintain  a  decorative  silence. 

The  American  sailor,  says  Mr.  Shepherd, 
does  not  understand  the  ways  of  the  Irish 
girl  in  her  own,  her  native  land.  That  is 
likely  enough.  Nor  do  we.  Nor  of  any  other 
girL  No  one  does.  Love-making  in  Europe, 
says  Mr.  Shepherd,  is  taken  seriously.  In 
America  a  man  may  take  a  girl  to  a  movie, 
or  stake  her  to  an  ice-cream,  and  he  is  not 
necessarily  suspected  of  motives.  He  must 
do  something  more  definite  than  that  before 
the  net  is  thrown  over  him,  before  he  feels 
its  constrictive  folds.  But  it  is  a  different 
matter  in  Europe.  Veritably  it  is  the  first 
step  that  costs.  The  girl  is  certain  to  con- 
strue his  intentions  in  the  most  serious  of 
ways.  The  girl  means  love-making  and  mat- 
rimony, and  "once  she  gets  such  ideas  in  her 
mind,  it  is  my  impression  that  he  doesn't 
stand  much  of  a  chance."  Mr.  Shepherd 
says  that  he  himself  is  particeps  criminis. 
He  has  helped  one  hundred  and  fifty  couples 
to  arrange  matters  so  that  the  new  wife  shall 
be  accorded  her  full  rights  over  the  American 
treasury-  There  ought  to  be  something  done 
about  it.     Why  not  pass  a  law  ? 

Then  again  it  is  easy  to  marry  an  Irish 
girl,  always  supposing  that  you  have  the  girl's 
consent.  Otherwise  it  is  not  easy.  There  are 
practically  no  formalities.  The  sailor  has  a 
big  pull  over  the  soldier  who  must  contend 
with  the  French  law,  which  seems  to  disap- 
prove of  marriages.  If  you  are  lucky  you  can 
arrange  a  marriage  in  France  in  three  months. 
If  vou  are   not  lucky  it  mav  take   six.      You 
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The  only  National  Magazine  edited 
a  ?id  published  for  Western  People! 

SUNSET,    the     Pacific    Monthly,     is    the 
West's  OTvn  national  magazine.     It  is  the 
only  "general"  magazine  of  national  cir- 
culation and  influence  published  in  the  West. 
It  is  therefore  distinctly  representative  of  the 
,  West  in  its  viewpoint  and  in  its  treatment  of 
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!  and    artistically   illustrated,    crammed    full    of 
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;  on  the  reading  table  of  everv  Western  house- 
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must  get  all  the  officials  of  the  commune  un- 
der one  roof  and  all  the  girl's  relatives  and 
all  your  own  for  not  less  than  four  genera- 
tons.  If  any  of  them  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
dead  you  must  produce  the  corpses.  Now  it 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  delay  of  three 
months  will  probably  mean  no  marriage.  The 
young  people  will  have  time  to  learn  each 
other's  language,  and  there  you  are.  Mr. 
Shepherd's  juvenile  theories  are  disproved  on 
the  spot.  The  sailor  marries  the  Irish  girl, 
not  because  he  can  speak  her  language,  but  in 
spite  of  that  fact  He  marries  her  because 
he  can  do  so  during  the  hectic  period  and  be- 
fore reflection  can  launch  her  lifeboat.  The 
soldier  does  not  marry  the  French  girl  be- 
cause caution  is  allowed  its  opportunity  to  in- 
tervene. It  is  all  as  simple  as  falling  off  a 
log.  Xone  the  less  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  equalize  the  services.  The  sailor  is 
an  unsophisticated  soul  at  the  best  of  times. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  for  him.  How 
about  the  League  of  Nations? 


London,  we  are  told,  has  gone  dance-mad. 
One  would  suppose  that  London  had  some- 
thing else  to  do.  But  perhaps  the  report  does 
not  really  mean  London  at  all.  Probably  it 
refers  to  a  set.  and  not  a  very  reputable  set 
at  that.  The  Associated  Press  bulletin  says 
that  the  house  dancing  party  usually  numbers 
less  than  fifty  persons.  Dancing  begins  with 
dinner  and  lasts  till  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  dancers  sit  down  to  a 
breakfast  of  bacon  and  eggs — a  custom  that 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  San  Francisco. 
A  plate  of  bacon  and  eggs  is  relished  now 
as  were  ortolans  for  supper  in  pre-war  days. 

As  a  rule  the  dances  are  quite  simple,  often 
with  no  flowers  and  only  one  musician,  a 
piano  player.  English  people  have  been  slow 
to  acquire  the  American  jazz  steps,  and  those 
that  have  learned  them  dance  with  one  another 
night  after  night.  If  one  of  a  couple  accus- 
tomed to  each  other's  style  of  dancing  is  un- 
able to  attend  a  particular  dance,  the  other 
usually  remains  away. 


EBERT  AND  THE   KAISER. 


Name.. 


Address. 
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German  P.-esident  P    totects  William's  Properties 

Before  Emperor  William  fled  from  his  mili- 
tary headquarters  at  Spa  into  Holland  he 
spent  a  week  at  the  Palace  of  Wilhelmsbohe. 
near  Cassel — a  palace  which  served  as  a  gilded 
prison  to  Napoleon  III  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  after  his 
surrender  at  Sedan.  While  there  he  discussed 
with  a  number  of  his  most  trusted  advisers 
the  question  of  his  abdication,  the  necessity 
for  which,  if  even  only  as  a  temporary  ideas- 
ure,  had  forced  itself  upon  his  reluctant  at- 
tention. During  four  days  of  his  sojourn  at 
Wilhelmsbohe,  Ebert,  whom  he  had  summoned 
from  Berlin,  was  a  guest  under  his  roof 
(says  F.  Cunliffe-Owen  in  the  New  York 
Herald). 

He  knew  Ebert  quite  welL  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  war  and  even  previous  thereto 
he  had  on  a  number  of  occasions  called  the 
ex -saddler  and  Socialist  member  of  the 
Reichstag  to  his  palace  at  Berlin  and  also  at 
Potsdam  to  talk  over  various  matters,  and 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  this  that  the  German 
Socialists  at  the  outset  of  the  war  in  1914 
gave  their  support  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment on  the  plea  of  patriotism.  Indeed  Ebert 
used  in  those  days  to  go  by  the  name  of  the 
Kaiser's  pet  Socialist   (Haus-Socialist). 

During  the  four  days'  stay  of  Ebert  at 
Wilhelmsbohe  William's  withdrawal  to  Hol- 
land was  finally  decided  upon,  bis  consent 
thereto  being  given  in  return  for  a  solemn 
pledge  by  Ebert  in  the  name  of  his  group 
I  that  the  lives  and  private  property  of  the 
Kaiser  and  of  the  members  of  his  family 
would  be  safeguarded. 

After  the  emperor  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Holland,  Ebert  and  his  friends  found 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  fulfill  their 
promise  to  the  Kaiser  unless  he  affixed  his 
signature  to  an  act  of  abdication,  thereby 
furnishing  some  evidence  of  his  sincerity  in 
declaring  that  he  would  remain  aloof  from 
any  interference  in  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  German  Empire  and  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia  until  his  countrymen  de- 
sired his  return,  since  his  continuance  on  the 
throne,  objected  to  so  strongly  by  the  Entente, 
was  calculated  to  render  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  accorded  to  Germany  far  more  se- 
vere  than  if  he  surrendered  his  crown. 

William  signed  the  act  of  abdication  at 
Amerongen  under  protest,  and  shortly  after- 
ward received  from  Berlin,  through  the 
agency  of  Ebert.  a  sum  of  money  amounting 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  though 
whether  derived  from  his  private  property  or 
from  the  crown  lands  of  Prussia  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state. 

Since  then  Ebert  has  paid  a  number  of 
visits  to  the  ex-Crown  Princess  of  Germany, 
who  remains  with  her  children  at  Potsdam, 
occupying,  not  the  Neues  Palais  or  any  of 
the  other  larger  palaces  there,  but  the  so- 
called  Marble  Palazzino,  which  belonged  to 
Princess  Liegnitz.  the  morganatic  consort  of 
King  Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia,  and 
which    ever    since    her    death,    in    1870,    has 


formed  part  of  the  private   property   of   the 
reigning  family  of  Prussia. 

The  reason  given  for  these  visits  of  Presi- 
dent Ebert  is  the  alleged  necessity  of  discuss- 
ing with  her  matters  concerning  the  private 
property  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  with  which 
she  is  empowered  to  deal  by  her  father-in- 
law,  the  ex-Kaiser.  Enjoying  a  greater 
amount  of  popularity  and  regard  than  any 
other  member  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern. 
she  and  her  children  have  been  left  wholly 
unmolested  in  all  the  disturbances  that  have 
taken  place  in  and  around  Berlin  since  the 
flight  of  the  Kaiser  to  Holland  five  months 
ago,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  in  the 
event  of  an  ultimate  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy in  Prussia  the  crown  will  be  vested  in 
her  eldest  son,  the  now  thirteen-year-old 
Prince  Frederick  William,  with  some  such 
statesman  as  the  former  Chancellor  Prince 
von  Bulow  as  regent  during  the  boy's  mi- 
nority. 


King  George's  Bank. 

Courts'  Bank  in  London,  where  King  George 
keeps  his  private  account,  as  does  also  Em- 
press Eugenie,  following  in  this  respect  the 
example  of  her  husband.  Napoleon  III,  has 
been  in  existence  since  1692.  The  principal 
owner  of  the  bank  is  Francis  Money  Courts, 
in  whose  favor  the  ancient  barony  of  Latimer 
has  been  revived  by  the  crown  after  an  abey- 
ance of  centuries.  He  inherited  his  holdings 
from  his  aunt,  the  celebrated  philanthropist. 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  whose  American- 
born  husband,  William  Burdett-Coutts,  M.  P., 
formerly  William  Lehman  Ashmead-Bartlett, 
a  native  of  Brooklyn,  still  survives. 

Lord  Latimer  is  the  great-grandson  of  the 
celebrated  banker  Tom  Courts,  who  on  one 
occasion  when  threatened  by  old  Queen  Char- 
lotte in  the  reign  of  George  III  with  the  with- 
drawal of  her  money  in  consequence  of  the 
ralicalism  of  his  son-in-law.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  insisted  upon  the  removal  of  her  name 
from  the  books  of  his  firm  within  two  hours, 
and  absolutely  refused  all  applications  to  re- 
open her  account. 

«•» 

The  Japanese  are  now  making  all  the  glass 
of  the  Orient  and  most  of  the  jersey  under- 
wear for  the  world.  Much  of  the  cotton 
goods  that  used  to  be  made  in  Manchester 
is  being  manufactured  now  by  the  Japanese. 
They  are  making  the  toothbrushes  of  the 
world,  assembling  the  bristles  from  China 
and  the  bone  from  Kansas  City.  They  are 
sending  pianos  to  Australia  and  mouth  organs 
and  dolls  to  America. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Senator  Hitchkiss  was  talking  about  the 
Bolsheviki.  "They  don't  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  though,"  he  said,  and  described  what 
happened  to  an  orator  spouting  in  Washing- 
ton Park.  'Progress,'  he  yelled.  'Progress 
and  Bolshevism.  We  are  wiser  than  our 
fathers  were  and  our  fathers  were  wiser  than 
their  fathers.'  'Gee,  mister,'  cried  a  heckler, 
'what  a  fool  your  grandfather  must  have 
been.'  " 


With  a  stormy  look  on  his  face  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  waylaid  the  servant  in  the 
kitchen.  "Look  here,"  he  began,  angrily, 
"how  dare  you  tell  my  wife  what  time  I  came 
home  this  morning,  after  I  had  told  you  not 
to  ?"  The  Irish  girl  eyed  him  steadily. 
"Sure,  an'  Oi  didn't,"  she  replied,  calmly. 
"She  asked  me  phwat  toime  ye  came  in  an' 
Oi  only  tould  her  that  Oi  was  too  busy  gettin' 
the  breakfast  ready  to  look  at  the  clock." 


The  late  Colonel  Roosevelt,  as  every  one 
knows,  had  an  extremely  authoritative  man- 
ner. He  was  discussing  birds  one  day  with 
the  famous  naturalist,  John  Burroughs,  and 
mentioned  an  authority  to  clinch  an  argu- 
ment. "That's  German,"  said  the  naturalist, 
and  translated  it,  "God  knows,  I  don't," 
said  Roosevelt  carelessly.  Burroughs'  eyes 
twinkled  and  he  said,  "Are  you  quite  sure, 
Theodore,  that  what  is  not  known  to  you  is 
known   at   all." 


"Whether  it's  peace  or  war,  France  is 
always  the  same,"  declares  Senator  Lewis. 
"Always  buoyant  and  smiling,  lining  her  black 
clouds  with  silver,  or  her  silver  clouds  with 
gold.  Shortly  after  one  of  the  German  air 
raids  two  young  Parisians  met  in  the  Tuile- 
ries  Gardens.  'Any  damage  down  your  way  ?' 
inquired  one.  'Damage  ?  Rather !  The  ex- 
plosion blew  father  and  mother  right  through 
a  window.  The  neighbors  declare  it's  the 
first  time  they've  been  seen  leaving  the  house 
together   for   seventeen   years.'  " 


It's  all  a  matter  of  comparison,  according 
to  H.  T.  Webster,  the  cartoonist,  who  told 
the  following  as  proof  of  his  assertion : 
"Shrapnel  shrieked  all  about.  Bombs  dropped 
from  the  sky  and  every  minute  or  so  a  Ger- 
man shell  burst  overhead.  Suddenly  one 
Yank  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  'S'matter, 
Buddy  ?'  his  mate  asked,  fearing  that  he  had 
suddenly  gone  insane.  'I  was  thinldn',  Bill,' 
answered  the  other,  between  chuckles,  'of  the 
runt  that  held  me  up  one  night  in  Memphis 
with  a  22-calibre  revolver.'  " 


"I  hear  the  grocer  fired  ye  for  swindlin' 
him,"  remarked  John  McFeline  to  his  friend 
recently.  "It's  a  lie,"  returned  the  latter. 
"He  axed  me  to  put  a  junk  of  lead  under 
wan  of  the  scales  an'  I  done  it,  an'  thin  in  a 
few  days  whin  he  examined  it  he  gave  me  the 
run."  "Did  ye  not  fasten  the  lead  on  prop- 
erly, or  what  ?"  asked  McFeline.  "Oh,  I 
fastened  it  on  right  enough,"  was  the  reply, 
"but  it  was  under  the  wrong  side  of  the 
scales  I  put  it,  an'  it  weighed  against  him- 
self." 


"What  do  I  think  of  this  war?"  repeated  a 
negro  regular  after  an  officer  who  found  him 
dejectedly  sitting  on  a  log  in  the  Argonne. 
"Well,  boss,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it. 
It  aint  like  the   Spanish  war.      In  that  there 


war  we  went  out  a  little  and  sat  'round,  and 
then  went  out  again  and  then  sat  'round. 
And  it  was  easy  and  comfortable.  And  in  the 
Philippines  we  had  a  little  fightin'  now  and 
then    to    do    and    a    lot    of    restin'.      But   this 

war Boss,  I  say  to  you  that  this  is  just 

naturally  my  last  world's  war." 

Sir  John  Foster  Frazer,  the  English  lit- 
terateur, was  talking  in  New  York  about  the 
privations  of  literary  men.  "With  the  price 
of  food  trebled  and  quadrupled,"  said  Sir 
John,  "and  the  price  of  copy  cut  in  half,  what 
is  the  literary  man  to  do  ?  I  know  a  literary 
man  in  London  who  teaches  up-to-date 
dancing  in  a  night  club  all  night,  and  writes 
stories  and  novels  all  day.  'You  can't  keep 
this  up,  old  chap,'  I  said  to  him  sternly. 
'You  can't  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends.' 
.'But,  hang  it,  Sir  John,"  he  answered,  'it's  the 
onlv   way  to   make  both   ends   meet.'  " 


Counsel  and  witness  were  getting  on  capi- 
tally, for  they  were  both  on  the  same  side. 
Everything  was  going  swimmingly,  and  the 
case  seemed  already  won.  "Now,  will  you 
tell  me  once  more,"  said  the  counsel,  suavely, 
"the  exact  words  used  by  the  defendant  in 
the  libel  you  complain  of?"  ''Certainly,"  re- 
sponded the  plaintiff.  "He  said  he  defied  me 
to  find  a  bigger  liar  and  thief  than  I  was 
myself."  "And  what  did  you  reply?"  in- 
quired counsel.  "Why,"  answered  the  wit- 
ness, innocently,  "I  told  him  I  should  go 
straight  otT  and  see  my  solicitor." 


At  a  church  conference  a  speaker  began  a 
tirade  against  the  universities  and  education*, 
expressing  thankfulness  that  he  had  never 
been  corrupted  by  contact  with  a  college. 
After  proceeding  for  a  few  minutes  the 
bishop,  who  was  in  the  chair,  interrupted  with 
the  question :  "Do  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Dobson  is  thankful  for  his  ignorance  ?" 
"Well,  yes,"  was  the  answer ;  "you  can  put  it 
that  way  if  you  like."  "Well,  all  I  have  to 
say,"  said  the  prelate  in  sweet  and  musical 
tones,  "all  I  have  to  say  is  that  he  has  much 
to  be  thankful  for." 


An  English  clergyman  who,  taking  occa- 
sional duty-  for  a  friend  in  one  of  the  moor- 
land churches  in  a  remote  corner  of  Cum- 
berland, was  one  day  greatly  scandalized  on 
observing  the  old  verger,  who  had  been  col- 
lecting the  offertory,  quietly  abstract  a  half- 
crown  before  presenting  the  plate  at  the  altar 
rails.  After  service  he  called  the  old  man 
into  the  vestry  and  told  him  with  emotion 
that  his  crime  had  been  discovered.  The 
verger  looked  puzzled.  Then  a  sudden  light 
dawned  on  him.  "Why,  sir,  you  don't  mean 
that  ould  half-crown  of  mine  ?  Why,  I've 
led  off  with  he  this  last  fifteen  year." 


One  of  the  "double-v"  units  of  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Force  numbered  in  its 
ranks  a  practical  joker,  who  generally  scored 
a  bull's-eye  because  he  never  "pulled"  the 
same  thing  twice.  Despite  his  long  sojourn  in 
France  he  still  succeded  in  putting  something 
over  on  the  poilus  at  regular  intervals.  For 
some  months  he  had  spread  the  report  that 
inhabitants  of  certain  portions  of  America's 
Western  plains  had  horns.  "And  the  first 
unit  of  horned  specimens  that  comes  over,  I 
will  show  them  to  you,"  he  promised.  When 
weeks  and  months  passed  without  a  redemp- 
tion of  the  promise  the  French  began  to 
doubt  the  Yankee's  word.  Then  one  day  he 
announced  to  a  group  of  French  friends  that 
a  detachment  of  Americans  had  arrived,  most 
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"Red  Crown"  gives  greater  mile- 
age because  it  is  correctly  made, 
straight-distilled,  all-refinery 
gasoline.  Look  for  the  Red 
Crown  sign  before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


7he  Gasoline  of  Quality 


of  whom  had  horns.  He  led  them  to  a  spot 
where  a  concert  was  being  given  by  one  of 
the  regimental  brass  bands.  "Most  of  "em 
have  horns,"  he  said,  as  he  broke  away  to  a 
flying   start. 


H.  G-  Wells  knows  Bulgaria  as  well  as  he 
knows  the  Martians,  the  moon  folk  of  the 
future,  and  he  tells  a  story  which  reveals  the 
Bulgars  in  an  unflattering  light.  An  angel — 
so  the  story  goes — appeared  before  a  Bulgar 
and  said :  "What  does  your  heart  most  de- 
sire^— fame,  wealth,  love?  Think  long  before 
you  answer,  for  I  am  here  to  grant  you  any 
wish  you  may  make."  The  Bulgar  accord- 
ingly began  to  think.  He  thought  hard. 
Some  minutes  passed.  Then  the  angel  spoke 
again.  "By  the  way,"  he  said,  "there's  one 
thing  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Whatever  I  grant 
you  I  grant  the  double  thereof  to  your  neigh- 
bor, the  Roumanian,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river."  The  Bulgar  needed  to  do  no  more 
thinking.  He  advanced  toward  the  angel 
with  a  glad  smile.  "Pluck  out  one  of  my 
eyes,"  he  said. 


The  burglar  had  entered  the  house  as 
quietly  as  possible,  but  his  shoes  were  not 
padded,  and  they  made  some  noise.  He  had 
just  reached  the  door  of  the  bedroom  when 
he  heard  some  one  moving  in  the  bed,  as  if 
about  to  get  up,  and  he  paused.  The  sound 
of  a  woman's  voice  floated  to  his  ears.  "If 
you  don't  take  off  your  boots  when  you  come 
into  this  house,"  she  said,  "there's  going  to 
be  trouble,  and  a  lot  of  it.  Here  it's  been 
raining  for  three  hours,  and  you  dare  to 
tramp  over  carpets  with  your  muddy  boots 
on.  Go  downstairs  and  take  them  off  this 
minute."  He  went  downstairs  without  a 
word,  but  he  didn't  take  off  his  boots.  In- 
stead he  went  straight  out  into  the  night 
again,  and  the  pal  who  was  waiting  for  him 
saw  a  tear  glisten  in  his  eye.  "I  just  can't 
bear  to  rob  that  house,"  he  said,  "it  reminds 
me   so   of  home." 


A  man  owned  a  big  black  cat  that  used 
to  sneak  off  to  the  butcher's  and  steal  meat. 
The  butcher  warned  the  man  to  keep '  his 
thieving  cat  at  home,  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  warning.  Finally  the  butcher 
declared :  "If  that  pesky  cat  steals  any  more 
of  my  stock  I'll  poison  it."  A  few  days  later 
the  cat  made  off  with  a  leg  of  lamb  and  the 
butcher,  true  to  his  word,  sprinkled  bits  of 
poisoned  steak  about.  Next  morning  the  cat 
lay  cold  and  stiff  before  its  master's  door. 
The  cat's  owner  waited  until  the  butcher 
shop  was  crowded  with  sausage  buyers. 
Then  he  tucked  the  carcass  under  his  arm 
and  strode  into  the  crowd.  "Here  you  are, 
John,"  he  cried,  slamming  the  dead  cat  down 
on  the  chopping  block  beside  the  sausage  ma- 
chine. "That  makes  seventy-eight.  I'll  have 
the  other  twenty-two  in  before  the  day's 
over." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


This  Season's  Pest. 
.Swing   upon   him   with   a  vim. 
finale   the    daylights    out    of  him 
^sk   your    neighbor   to    assist. 
7"hrash   the  insect.     Use  your  fist. 

Take  a  little  powder-gun, 
Hold  it  ready.     Squirt  it,  son. 
£nd    each    crawling,    sneaking    one. 

.Reams   of  sticky   paper   buy. 
Ever  keep  your  swatter  nigh. 
Down   it  now — the    Bolshefly. 

— Terrell  Love  Holliday,  in  Life. 


Hip,  Hooray  !  for  Old  Broadway. 
That  pleasure-loving,   dollar-shoving, 

Dance-mad  crowd  we  used  to  know, 
Who  seemed  to  live  to  get  and  give 

Fantastic    pleasure    here    below. 
Slipped  off   their  slippers,   polished  bright 

From  slipping  on  a  ballroom  floor. 
And — so    it    seemed — just   overnight 

They  slipped  as  gayly  off  to  war! 

The  prudes  all  said  they  couldn't  fight — 

Their  heads  were  dull — their  souls  effete; 
Because  they'd  not  been  living  right, 

They'd  die  on  what  they'd  get  to  eat! 
They  could  not  march  a  mile  or  two 

Without   flat-footing   on   the   way! 
But   zounds!    they   cut   the   line   clear   through 

When    they    got    started    at    Cambrai! 

The  tale  I  heard  is  that  Great  Foch 

Held  to  their  coat-tails  at  the  last, 
To  stop  their  onslaught  of  the   Boche, 

When  all  the  war  was  done  and  past! 
They  are  the  chaps  who  yelled  with  pain 

When  told  to  cash  their  firearms  in — 
And  tried  to  catch   a  cattle  train 

To    beat   the   Prussians    to    Berlin! 

And  now  those  chaps  are  coming  back — 

Let's  polish  up  the  ballroom  floor 
And  open  up  the  Great  White  Track, 

Where  they  did  crazy  stunts  of  yore. 
Let's  quit  our   crabbing  that  the  pace 

They  capered  pulled  their  manhood  down — 
And  breed  from  them  a  splendid  race 

To  shed    fresh   lustre  on  Our  Town! 

— Mabel   Haughton    Collycr,    in   Life. 


Street  C«r  a  Kitchen. 
The     first     traveling     national     kitchen,     a 
single-deck  tramway  car,  was  put  into  service 
at    Halifax,    England,    the   idea   being   that    of 


Alderman  Charles  F.  Spencer,  director  of  na- 
tional kitchens,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Halifax  tramways  committee.  The  food  is 
stored  on  the  platform  vestibules,  the  cooking 
apparatus  being  fitted  within  the  body  of  the 
car.  This  apparatus  includes  two  electric 
ovens,  two  steamers,  and  three  hot  plates  with 
boiling  pans  placed  at  one  end,  and  two 
steamers,  one  large  boiling  pan,  and  three  hot- 
plates with  boiling  pans  installed  at  the  other 
end.  Water  is  supplied  from  a  100-gallon 
tank  placed  on  the  roof  over  one  of  the  vesti- 
bules. 

Energy  for  the  cooking  apparatus  is  taken 
from  the  overhead  trolley  line  at  the  usual 
voltage.  The  cooking  apparatus  has  been  de- 
signed with  elements  wound  for  a  pressure  of 
500  to  550  volts,  with  one  pole  earthed.  Spe- 
cial care  was  taken  to  insure  adequate  insula- 
tion from  the  frame  under  all  conditions  likely 
to  arise  in  practice.  The  whole  plant  was  put 
to  work  without  the  least  trouble,  not  a  single 
fuse  having  blown  during  the  connecting,  test- 
ing,   and   subsequent   operation. 

At  the  pay  desk,  which  is  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  car,  the  money  which  it  is  desired 
to  spend  in  food  is  exchanged  for  coupons, 
and  from  each  side  of  the  car  the  service  is 
made  with  great  expedition  by  two  attend- 
ants. The  inauguration  of  the  experiment 
aroused  much  interest.  Considerable  num- 
bers of  people,  female  workers  from  factories 
and  men  in  overalls,  met  the  car  at  various 
points,  and  all  came  with  receptacles  for  re- 
ceiving food. 


Kitchen  Range  Fire  DeLuxe 


Rotary  Fuel  Oil  in  one  of  our  Range  Oil 
Burners  maintains  an  even,  steady  tem- 
perature for  baking.  Cleaner  than  coal 
and  as  handy  as  gas — and  costs  about 
half  as  much  to  operate.  Let  us  install  a 
burner  in  your  kitchen  range.  Most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  cooking  fueL 
Ask  us  about  this  today.  A  phone  call  is 
enough. 

ROTARY  OIL  BURNER  CO.  PENINSUU'BURNERTOILrCO 

159  Twelfth  St.,  Phone  San  Mateo  25 

Oakland,  Sax  Mateo,  Cai_ 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

of  Hartford 

E  •  l  a'b  1  i  ■  h  e  d     18  5  0 

Pacific   Department 

369  PINE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Benjamin  T.  Smith,  Manager 
Feed'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Office, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

AlasJta  Comnifrrial  Bids. 


LOS  ANGELES 

Hij  jina  Bids. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD.  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  BaT,  Cal. 
Fir.  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls.  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLSALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 


230  California  Street 

Hind  Building 


San  Francisco 
Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

3 1 2  Calif ornia  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL 

&  c  o. 

PAPER 

The  Paper  used  in  pontine  the  Areonaut  b  furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First  Street,   corner  Minna, 

San    Francisco 

Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING    EL'RE. 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  F: 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following   department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ozro  Childs  of  Los  Angeles  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Emeleen  Childs,  and  Mr.  John  Akin  Branch  of 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Miss  Childs.  who  is  very 
well  known  in  San  Francisco,  has  been  in  France 
for  several  months,  where  Mr.  Branch  has  also 
been  stationed.  Their  marriage  will  take  place 
in   June   in    Paris. 

Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs.  Walter  Mar- 


TED  SHAWN 

Will  Lecture  and  Teach 

DANCING 

For  Six  Weeks 

Commencing  June  22, 1919 

AT  WILDWOOD  GARDENS,  Piedmont 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Shawn  will  be  engaged  in  train" 
ine  the  processionals  and  group  dance  ( 
for  "Miriam — Sisier  of  Moses,"  lo  be  given  a 
[he  Greek  Theatre.  Ao£ost  1  and  2.  there  will  be 
no  summer  session  at  Denishawn,  Los  Aneeles. 
If  yon  are  interested  in  this  six  weeks  course, 
telephone  or  write 

Secretary — Wildwood  Gardens 
'  Piedmont,  Cal. 


tin,  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear,  Mrs.  William  Taylor, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Hopkins. 

Mr.  Robert  Eyre  gave  a  dinner-dance  Monday 
evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of  his 
niece,    Miss   Elena   Eyre.      Those   in   the   party  in- 


cluded Mrs.  Richard  Hammond,  Miss  Helen 
Pierce,  Miss  Hannah  Hobart,  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams.  Miss  Mary  Elena 
Macondrav.  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet.  Captain  Mar- 
shall Madison.  Mr.  Clinton  Jones.  Mr  George 
Pinckard,  Mr.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mr  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Mr.  Edward  Hills,  and  Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn. 

Miss  Katherine  Lapham  of  Boston  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francs  Her 
guests  included  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Anne 
Lounsbery  of  Chicago,  Miss  Carolyn  Lounsbery 
of  Chicago.  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels,  Mr.  Orel  Goldaracena,  Mr.  Robert  El- 
liott,   and  Mr.   Jerome   Kuhn. 

Mrs,  George  Pope  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  at 
her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Captain  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Ladv  Violet  Astor,  and  the  latter  s 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Minto.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mr  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Kelham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker, 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson,  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn,  Mr.  Moncure 
Robinson  of  Santa  Barbara,  Colonel  Thornwell 
Mullally,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Hope  of  London. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Her 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson, 
Miss  Aileen  Treat,  Miss  Dorothy  Crawford,  Miss 
Josephine  Moore,  Mr.  Hancock  Banning,  Mr.  Emil 
le  Brun,  Mr.  Orel  Goldaracena,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Erode  rick. 

Mr.  Prescott  Scott  was  host  to  a  number  of 
friends  at  dinner  last  Wednesday  evening,  his 
guests  assembling  at  the  St.   Francis. 

Miss  Virginia  Hanna  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
at  her  home  in  town,  her  guests  having  included 
Miss  Josephine  Drown,  Miss  Margaret  Lee.  Miss 
Alma  Spreckels,  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss  Eleanor 
Morgan,  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Dorothy  Meyer, 
and  Miss  Frances  Ames. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  entertained  a 
group  of  the  younger  set  Monday  evening  at  Rain- 
bow Lane. 

Mrs.  John  Rothschild  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Friday  at  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Spreckels  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Fairmont  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
John  Ferris  of  London.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  Mrs. 
George  Pope,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  James 
Keener,  Mrs.  William  Younger,  Mrs.  Downey 
Harvey,  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mrs.  Horace  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  Henry*  Kaufman,  Mrs.  William  Denman, 
Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin.  Mrs. 
Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Henry 
Dutton,  Mrs.  Ruby  Bond,  Miss  Edith  Chese- 
brough,  Miss  Mary*  Phelan,  Miss  Maude  Fay,  and 
Miss  Jennie  Blair. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothy  Walter  and 
Captain  Herbert  Baruch  took  place  Wednesday  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  in  Menlo  Park.  Mrs.  James 
Schwabacher  was  the  matron  of  honor  and  the 
bridesmaids  were  Miss  Claire  Scheeline.  Miss  Mil- 
dred Walter,  Miss  Elsie  Baruch  of  Los  Angeles, 
and     Miss    Barbara    Stettheimer.       Mr.     Frederick 


Baruch  of  Los  Angeles  was  the  best  man.  Mrs. 
Baruch  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Walter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  gave  a  din- 
ner Monday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Miss  Marcia  Fee  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  her  guests  having 
included  Mrs.  Hamilton  Murray,  Mrs.  Hugh 
Fairlie,  Mrs.  Chester  Moore,  Miss  Elizabeth  Fee, 
Miss  Marian  Huntington,  and  Miss  Louise  Mc- 
Xear. 

Mrs.  James  Robinson  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Woodside. 

The  Misses  Caroline  Madison  and  Sophia 
Brownell  gave  a  luncheon  last  week  at  the  latter's 
home  on  Broadway.  Their  guests  included  Miss 
Ida  Belle  Wheaton,  Miss  Dorcas  Jackson,  Miss 
Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss  Dolly 
Payne,  Miss  Julia  Adams,  Miss  Jane  Perkins, 
Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Elizabeth  Clem- 
mons,  and  Miss  Francesca  Deering. 

Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow  gave  a  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  her  guesB 
having  included  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs. 
Athearn  Folger,  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch,  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mrs.  George 
Howard,  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  gave  a  dinner  a 
few  evenings  ago  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Koshland,  who  have  recently  returned  from 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at  the 
Francisca  Club  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Joseph 
Jayne.  Her  guests  included  Lady  Violet  Astor. 
Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mrs.  An- 
drew Welch,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Merrill,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Green 
of  Seattle,  and    Mrs.   Edson  Adams. 

Dr.  William  Younger  and  Mrs.  Younger  gave 
a  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Jackson  Street,  their  guests  having  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will 
Irwin,    and    Senator   James    D.    Phelan. 

Miss  Evelyn  Barron  gave  a  dinner  a  few  even- 
ings ago  at  the  Fairmont,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Jr..  Miss 
Coralia  Mejia,  Mr.  John  Parrott,  and  Mr.  Clinton 
Jones. 

Mrs.  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  having  included 
Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  Mrs.  Joseph  Nielson.  Mrs. 
Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mrs.  Ethel  Hager.  and 
Miss  Celia  O'Connor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luis  Yangco,  who  left  last  Thurs- 
day for  the  East,  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  given  last  Wednesday  evening  by  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 
The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yangco,  Dr. 
William  Younger  and  Mrs.  Younger,  Captain 
Frank  Helm  and  Mrs.  Helm,  Mrs.  Ward  Barron. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  Dr.  Henry  Horn 
and  Mrs.  Horn.  Miss  Maude  Fay,  Senator  James 
Phelan,  Mr.  Edward  Cebrian,  and  Mr.  Enrique 
Grau. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  the  Fairmont  last  Monday 
evening. 


EVERYBODY 

IS  BUYING 
A  HOME  SITE 

The  end  of  the  war  is  witnessing  the  first  big 
movement  in  city  and  county  real  estate  in  ten 
years.  Wage  earners  are  buying  their  homes. 
Not  in  a  decade  has  there  been  such  a  boom. 
The  Chronicle  believes  even7  family  should 
own  their  own  home.  CJWe  are  bublishing 
every  Sunday 

SEVERAL      PAGES      OF 

Real  Estate  Ads 

In  which  you  will  find  hundreds  of  bargains 
to  suit  every  purse. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Cooper  Johnson  are 
being  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son 
at  their  home  in  Los  Angeles. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Smith  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon   the  birth   of  a  daughter. 


READ  NEXT  SUNDAY'S 


§>an  JranrtHrc  (Ktprmttrb 

LEADING  NEWSPAPER ojthe PACIFIC  COAST 


Then  BUY! 


Teuton  Trade  Tricks. 
Germany  in  its  palmy  days  of  export  played 
i  many  a  foxy  trick.  One  of  her  favorite  de- 
ceptions was  to  give  the  impression  that  any- 
thing new  she  sent  out  was  the  product  of 
German  soil,  shop,  or  laboratory.  In  time 
most  of  these  things  were  found  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  some  other  country,  but  this 
did  not  disturb  the  German — the  impression 
paid  while  it  lasted,  which  in  some  cases  is 
even  unto  this  day. 

Perhaps  half  the  world  still  believes  that 
the  oil  of  peppermint  for  which  Germany 
was  famous  came  from  plants  grown  in  Ger- 
many, because  it  was  shipped  under  a  German 
label.  Up  to  a  comparatively  short  time  ago 
most  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
demanded  German  oil  of  peppermint  thought 
so.  Those  living  in  Cattaragus  County  in 
Xew  York  State,  raising  peppermint  in  the 
Montezuma  marshes  and  -selling  their  crops  to 
German  buyers,  knew  better.  The  oil  was  ex- 
tracted here,  sent  to  the  fatherland  and 
shipped  back  as  a  German  product,  which 
was  widely  preferred  lo  the  American  product 
found  in  competition.  It  was  "something  just 
as  good,"  at  any  rate,  and  German  trade  in 
American  goods  in  America  grew  amazingly. 
Not  many  years  back  all  the  better  quality 
of  German-made  fishing  rods  suddenly  ap- 
peared with  a  tip  of  cloudy,  crystal-like  sub- 
stance which  took  a  high  degree  of  polish  and 
by  its  smoothness  made  a  far  better  tip  for 
the  running  of  the  line  than  any  other  ma- 
terial. On  the  strength  of  this  Germany  tried 
in  vain  to  exploit  her  fishpoles,  but  the  only 
rods  worth  while  continued  to  be  made  in 
the  United  States  and  England.  Their  rivalry 
for  world  trade  led  to  the  adoption  by  them 
of  the  new  German  tip.  Both  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  stony  substance  was  made 
by  a  German  chemist  or  was  a  species  of 
German  rock.  The  same  impression  was 
forced  on  foreign  watch,  clock,  and  fine  in- 
strument makers,  who  welcomed  cheap  contact 
points  that  would  serve  as  well  as  diamonds 
or  expensive  jewels.  Thus  the  Germans  built 
up  a  large  business  selling  this  supposedly 
home-grown  crystal  in  various  disguises. 

Then  one  day  an  Englishman  found  a 
German  resident  in  Brazil  buying  all  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  agate  that  Indians  from  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  country  would  sell  to  him 
for  about  20  cents  a  bushel.'   The  secret  was 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 
SECOND    EDITION   of  the 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

Everything   New — Costumes  by    Fanchon 

Dancing  in   Rainbow  Lane  Nightly,  except 
Sunday,  7  to  1 


Afternoon  Tea,   with    Rudy  Seiger's   Orchestra, 
Daily,  4:30  to  6 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

1 1  cents  fare  to  San  Francisco 

300  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  single  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractive  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300 

W.  W.  WHITECOTTON,  Proprietor  ud  Manager 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People'*  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  NEAR  EIGHTH 

Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
glass-enclosed  Sun  Room  on 
the  Roof,  with  its  tea  service 
each  afternoon,  and  dancing 
Saturday  night  —  and  a  garage 
free  for  guests'  use — emphasize 
the  Whitcomb's  up-to-dateness. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIFORNIA 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights  hot  and  cold  water.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean.  Booklet. 
Address  Mrs.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON,  San 
Ysidro  Ranch. 


out.  New  perfectly  good  crystal  tips  are 
made  in  England  from  agates  shipped  direct 
from  Brazil,  while  in  the  United  States  the 
greater  part  of  them  come  from  Western 
states. — New  York  Herald. 


There  are  certain  hard  and.  fast  rules  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons  governing  the 
donning  or  doffing  of  hats  at  psychological 
moments  of  official  procedure.  Now  Brit- 
ishers are  wondering  if  these  rules  will  have 
to  be  changed  or  modified  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  woman  members  and  their  hat- 
pinned  headgear. 


MOTEL  PLAZA 


April  26,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Walters  Surgical  Company 
NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL 

To  Our  New  Location,  44 1  SUTTER  STREET 

Between    Powell    and    Stockton    Sts. 

Will  Occupy  Entire  Building 

Increased  Business  Demands  More  Space 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Captain  John  Jacob  Astor  and  Lady  Violet 
Astor  arrived  Saturday  in  San  Francisco  and 
were  guests  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  until  Thurs- 
day, when,  accompanied  by  the  latter's  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Minto,  they  left  for  a  trip  to  Yo- 
semite.  The  party  will  return  to  San  Francisco 
for  a  brief  visit  before  leaving  for  Canada  en 
route    to    their    home    in    England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee  have  given  up 
their  house  in  town  and  have  moved  to  their  home 
in  Ross   for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley,  who  have  spent 
Die  winter  at  Stanford  Court,  have  returned  to 
San  Rafael  for  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
With  them  is  Mrs.  Lilley's  niece,  Miss  Hannah 
Hobart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  returned  Satur- 
day to  their  home  in  San  Maleo,  after  a  brief  visit 
in  San  Francisco.  During  their  sojourn  here  they 
were  guests  at  the    St.  Francis. 

Mr.  Moncure  Robinson  of  New  York,  who  has 
been    spending    several    weeks    in    Santa    Barbara, 


III. 


Solving  the  Water 
Problem 


Where  can  we  get  good  drinking 
water  ? 

The  founders  of  cities  usually 
ask  that  question  first — that  is 
why  most  cities  are  built  by 
rivers  or  the  shores  of  lakes. 

It  was  not  so  with  San  Fran- 
cisco. Salt  water — not  drinking 
water — fixed  the  location  of  our 
metropolis.  When  the  founders 
saw  this  magnificent  harbor,  they 
exclaimed  : 

''Beside  this  Bay  we  must  build 
our  city.  If  drinking  water  isn't 
handy  we'll  bring  it  here  !" 

It  wasn't  handy — it  was  hard  to 
get  And  the  problem  grew 
with  San  Francisco's  growth. 

Today  this  is  the  hardest  city  in 
the  country  to  supply  with  water. 
Necessary  sources  are  separated 
from  us  by  mountain  ranges  and 
deep,  wide  valleys.  Half  the 
water  must  travel  fifty-  miles  to 
get  here — all  of  it  must  be 
pumped  at  some  stage  of  the 
journey.  And  when  it  reaches 
our  city  of  hills  it  must  be  stored 
at  different  elevations. 

That  was  the  problem — it  had  to 
be  solved— the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  solved  it. 

We  are  working  at  the  problem 
night  and  day — for  it  never  stays 
solved.  New  factors  compli- 
cate it  as  the  city  expands  and 
population  grows. 

While  delivering  the  water  of  to- 
day, we  must  anticipate  the 
greater  needs  of  tomorrow. 
While  storing  next  year's  re- 
serve, we  must  develop  new  sup- 
plies for  the  future. 

The  water  is  hard  to  get,  but  you 
must  have  it — 

. — San  Francisco  has  always  had 
enough — 

— It  needs  more   for  the   future. 


SPMMG  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


arrived  in   San  Francisco  a  few  days  ago  and  has 
been  a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  will  close  their 
town  house  the  first  of  May  to  return  for  the 
summer    season    to    Menlo    Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Hammond  returned  Wednesday  from  New- 
York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crocker  have  reopened  their 
home  in  San  Mateo  and  Mrs.  Hammond  is  with 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Potter  Lang- 
horne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn  returned  Monday 
to  San  Francisco,  after  having  passed  the  week- 
end in  Monterey  with  the  former's  mother,  Mrs. 
James    Murray. 

Dr.  Herbert  Moffitt  and  Mrs.  Moffitt  returned 
during  the  week  to  their  home  on  Broadway  from 
a    trip    to    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  James  Finnell  returned  Saturday  to  his 
home  in  Chicago  from  a  brief  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. During  his  stay  here  Mr.  Finnell  was  a 
guest  at  the  St.   Francis. 

Lieutenant  Gordon  Tevis,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  in 
New  York  last  week  from  France  and  will  return 
to  California  within  a  few  days  to  join  his  par- 
ents,   Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    Tevis. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs  left 
last  Wednesday  for  a  visit  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering  left  a  few  days 
ago  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickering  have  re- 
cently returned  from  Panama,  where  the  former 
was  stationed  for  several  months  with  the  aviation 
branch   of  the  service. 

Major  A.  S.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Howard  have 
been  visiting  in  Washington  on  their  way  to  Quan- 
tico,  where  the  former  has  been  ordered  for  duty. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtney  Ford  returned  Monday 
to  their  home  on  Jackson  Street  from  a  visit  to 
Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  Macomber,  who  have  apart- 
ments at  the  Ritz  Carlton  in  New  York,  have 
postponed  their  return  to  California  until  the  latj 
summer. 

Mrs.  Frank  Mathieu  and  her  daughters,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Wilson  and  Miss  Frances  Mathieu, 
have  taken  a  cottage  in  Los  Gatos  for  the  summer 
season. 

Mr.  John  Tanner  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
New  York,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Schultz  have  arrived  from 
Southern  California  and  will  remain  in  San  Fran- 
cisco   indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Sunday  and  has  taken  apartments  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Avery  McCarthy  and  Miss  Katherine 
Melius  returned  last  Wednesday  to  their  home  in 
Los  Angeles,  after  a  visit  of  some  weeks  in  San 
Francisco. 

Miss  Hannah  Du  Bois  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
New"  York. 

Miss  Bernice  Langton  passed  the  Easter  holi- 
days in  Santa  Barbara  as  the  house  guest  of  Miss 
Harriet    Peterson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  have  re- 
opened their  home  in  Menlo  Park  for  the  summer 
season. 

Miss  Marcia  Fee  returned  last  week  from  Peta- 
luma,  where  she  had  been  the  house  guest  of  Miss 
Louise   McNear   for  several   days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann  have  returned 
from  a  visit  in  Southern  Caliiornia  with  the 
matron's  brother,   Mr.  Robert  Warwick. 

Mr.  Louis  Haggin,  who  arrived  last  week  from 
New  York,  spent  the  week-end  in  Los  Gatos  with 
his  cousin,  Dr.  Harry  Tevis. 

Mrs.  Sherman  Stow  returned  last  week  to  her 
home  in  Santa  Barbara  from  a  visit  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Loren  Van  Home,  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher,  who  have  been  at 
their  San  Mateo  home  since  their  return  from 
Washington,  have  leased  the  Thayer  place  in 
Montecito  for  the  late  summer  season. 

Judge  William  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt  have  given 
up  their  apartments  in  town  and  have  returned  to 
San  Rafael  for  the  summer.  They  have  been 
joined  by  their  daughter,  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt, 
who  returned  last  week  from  spending  the  winter 
in  Washington. 

Miss  Mary  Martin  has  returned  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  Convent  in  Menlo  Park,  after  having  passed 
the  Easter  holidays  in  Burlingame  with  her  par- 
ents,   Mr.  and   Mrs.  Wralter  Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lapham  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Katherine  Lapham,  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  from  Southern  California  and  are  guests 
at  the   St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin 
returned  Friday  to  San  Francisco  from  a  trip 
through  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Nettleton  arrived  last 
week  from  Seattle  and  have  been  guests  at  the 
St.    Francis    for    several    days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  who  returned 
last  week  to  their  home  in  Rutherford,  were 
joined  over  the  week-end  by  their  daughter,  Miss 
Helene  de  Latour,  who  has  been  attending  the 
Sacred  Heart  Convent  at  Menlo  Park. 

Captain    Daniel    Koshland    and    Mrs.    Koshland 
returned  a  few  days   ago   to    San   Francisco    from 
New    York,    where   they    have    resided    since    their 
I  marriage. 

Dr.  George  Ebright  and  Mrs.  Ebright  have 
been  spending  several  days  at  the  Hotel  Belvedere 
in   Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Milton    Esberg    left    Wednesday 
1    for  San  Rafael,  where  they  have  taken  the  Charles 
Mills  place  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  has  returned  to 
her  apartments  at  the  St.  Francis  from  a  trip  to 
Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montague  left  last 
week    for    a    trip    to    New    York. 

Mrs.  Wrilliam  Wheeler  is  visiting  in  Washing- 
ton," where  she  is  the  house  guest  of  Postmaster- 
General  Albert  Burleson  and  Mrs.  Burleson. 

Mrs.  Mount  ford  Wilson  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Burlingame  from  a  trip  to  the  Grand 
Canon. 

Sefior  and  Senora  Salvador  Sol,  who  have  been 
guests  at  the  St.  Francis  for  several  days  en  route 


to  Washington,  passed  the  week-end  in  San  Mateo 
as  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre  have  closed  their 
home  in  town  and  are  reestablished  in  their  coun- 
try  place   in    Menlo    Park. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  in- 
clude Mr.  W.  H.  Fielding,  Fresno;  Mr.  D.  M. 
Sutherland,  Lo*  Angeles;  Mr.  George  J.  Dorsey, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Messrs.  Raul  and  Louis  Bus- 
tamante,  San  Salvador;  Mr.  Walter  H.  Fisher. 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Robert  Penny,  St.  Louis;  Mr. 
J.  Ross  Robertson,  Toronto,  Canada;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Whiffen,  Milwaukee;  Mr.  Everett  de 
France,  Chicago;  Mr.  H.  E.  Miller,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  Fred  J.  Hatton,  Honolulu;  Dr.  Minerva 
Goodman,  Stockton;  Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa;  Dr.  Joel  H.  Hanson,  Eau  Claire,  Wiscon- 
sin; Dr.  F.  H.  Van  Dyke  and  Mrs.  Van  Dyke, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Mr.  S.  C.  Clemens,  Su- 
perior,   Wisconsin. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  are 
Professor  B.  Shima  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Uni- 
versity, Kyof.,  Japan;  Mr.  C.  H.  Porter,  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania;  Major  Y.  M.  Marks,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Marks;  Mr.  R.  M.  Stitson,  Peoria, 
Illinois;  Mr.  P.  E.  Kelley,  Seattle,  Washington; 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Holden,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  Chris- 
tian J.  Calfopoulo,  India;  Mr.  D.  G.  Bennioff, 
New  York  City;  Lieutenants  B.  H.  Nixon  and 
William  O.  Strak,  Yladivostock;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
C.  Shafer,  Detroit;  Dr.  F.  G.  Coan  and  Mrs. 
Coan,  Persia;  Mr.  E.  S.  Hedstrom,  Buffalo,  New 
York:  Mrs.  L.  J.  Donaldson,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Lieutenant  Alfred  Harding,  Jr.,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  T.  Wright,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
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Miniver  Cheevy. 

Miniver    Cheevy,    child    of    scorn. 

Grew  lean  while  he  assailed  the  seasons; 

He  weot  that  he  was  ever  born, 
And    he   had   reasons. 

Miniver    loved    the    days   of    old 

When     swords     were     bright     and     steeds     were 
prancing; 
The  vision   of  a   warrior  bold 

Would    set    him    dancing. 

Miniver    sighed    for    what    was    not, 

And   dreamed,    and    rested   from  his  labors; 

He   dreamed   of   Thebes   and    Camelot, 
And   Priam's    neighbors. 

Miniver    mourned    the    ripe    renown 

That  made  so  many  a  name  so  fragrant; 

He  mourned    Romance,   now   on  the  town, 
And  Art,   a  vagrant. 

Miniver  loved  the   Medici, 

Albeit  he  had  never  seen  one; 
He  would   have   sinned  incessantly 

Could    he  have  been   one. 

Miniver    cursed    the    commonplace 

And  eyed  a  khaki  suit  with  loathing; 

He  missed  the  media;val  grace 
Of   iron    clothing. 

Miniver   scorned    the   gold   he    sought, 
But    sore    annoyed    was   he    without    it; 

Miniver    thought,    and    thought,    and    thought, 
And  thought   about  it. 

Miniver    Cheevy,    born    too    late, 

Scratched  his  head  and  kept  on   thinking; 
Miniver    coughed,    and    called    it    fate, 
And  kept  on  drinking. 

-From  "The  Town  Down  the  River,"  by  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 


audience  allows  him  to  depart,  he  grips  the 
heart  and  mind  of  those  who  hear  him. 
There  is  something  about  him — it  may  be 
the  wholeheartedness  of  the  man,  his  debo- 
nair Irish  manner,  the  lighting  up  of  his  face 
as  he  smiles,  or  his  quick,  generous  response 
to  the  demands  of  his  hearers — that  one  can't 
quite  explain,  but  that  one  knows  is  most 
attractive,  and  that  for  want  of  a  better  ex- 
planation one  describes  to  personality,  or  per- 
sonal  magnetism." 

Tickets  for  the  two  McCormack  concerts 
are  already  on  sale,  and  from  present  indica- 
tions he  will  sing  to  a  packed  auditorium. 

Edwin  Schneider  will  be  at  the  piano.  Mr. 
Schneider  has  played  for  none  but  McCor- 
mack since  their  first  meeting  in  1913.  The 
violin  solos  will  be  played  by  the  soldier- 
violinist  and  McCormack  protege,  Lieutenant 
Donald  McBeath. 


Ballad  for  Gloom. 
For  God,  our  God,  is  a  "gallant  foe 
That  playeth   behind   the  veil. 

I   have  loved  my  God  as  a  child  at  heart 

That    seeketh    deep   bosoms   for    rest, 

I   have   loved   my   God   as   maid   to  man 

But  lo,   this  thing  is  best: 

To  love  your  God  as  a  gallant  foe  that  plays 
behind    the   veil, 

To  meet  your  God  as  the  night  winds  meet  be- 
yond  Arcturus'    pale. 

I  have  played  with   God    for  a  woman, 
I   have   staked    with   my    God    for   truth, 
I    have    lost    to    my    God    as    a    man,    clear    eyed, 
His  dice  he  not  of  ruth. 

For  I  am  made  as  a  naked  blade, 
But    hear   ye    this   thing   in    sooth: 

Who   loseth    to   God    as  man   to   man " 

Shall   win   at  the  turn   of  the  game. 

I  have  drawn  my  blade  where  the  lightnings  meet 

But  the  ending  is  the   same: 

Wrho  loseth  to  God  as  the  sword  blades  lose 

Shall  win  at  the  end  of  the  game. 

For  God,    our   God,    is  a  gallant   foe  that   playeth 

behind    the   veil, 
Whom  God  deigns  not  to  overthrow  hath  need  of 

triple  mail. 
— From   "Provenca,"    by   Ezra   Pound.      Published 

by  Small,   Maynard  &  Co. 


Fairmont  Hotel. 
The  second  edition  of  the  Fairmont  Follies, 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  Rainbow  Lane 
last  Monday  night,  has,  like  its  predecessors, 
completely  captured  the  pleasure-seekers  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  cheerful  resort  at  the 
top  of  the  town  has  been  crowded  every  even- 
ing since  the  opening.  Little  Charlotte  Balzer, 
the  dainty  soubrette,  has  won  her  way  into 
immediate  popularity,  while  Perquita  Court- 
ney, the  "Vampire,"  Lucita  Hall  and  Alice 
Elake,  the  novelty  dancers,  and  Lloyd  and 
Wells,  whose  eccentric  dancing  is  such  a  hit 
at  the  Casino,  are  other  favorites  who  help 
to   while  the  hours  away. 

Miss  Frieda  Peycke,  a  composer  and  inter- 
preter of  genre  songs,  and  who  plays  her  own 
accompaniments,  will  be  the  vocal  soloist  of 
the  Fairmont  Lobby  Concert  this  Sunday 
evening.  The  afternoon  teas  given  at  -  the 
Fairmont  every  day  between  half-past  4  and 
6  o'clock,  when  Rudy  Seiger's  orchestra  plays, 
are  very  popular. 


John  McCormack. 

To  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  John  McCormack,  the  great  Irish 
tenor,  who  will  be  heard  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium  Sunday  afternoons,  May  lltb 
and  18th,  the  first  concert  being  but  two 
weeks  from  tomorrow,  in  his  only  two  con- 
certs in  Northern  California,  there  must  al- 
ways remain,  in  addition  to  the  memory  of 
his  wonderful  voice,  the  memory  of  a  per- 
sonality that  charms  at  once,  and  continues 
to  hold  its  charm. 

"Personality,"  a  word  frequently  abused 
in  its  use,  alone  explains  the  power  with 
which  John  McCormack  sways  his  hearers. 
From  the  moment  that  he  walks  upon  the 
stage  with  that  buoyant  air  of  his  until  re- 
luctantly,   at   the   end   of   his   programme,    the 


Concert  by  Hother  Wismer. 
Mr.  Hother  Wismer  will  give  a  violin  re- 
cital at  the  Sorosis  Club  Auditorium,  536 
Sutter  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  29th, 
at  8:20  o'clock.  Mr.  Wismer  will  be  assisted 
by  Monsieur  Antoine  De  Vally,  tenor,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Maurer,  pianist.  The  pro- 
gramme is  an  extensive  one  and  admirably- 
designed  to  call  forth  the  best  powers  of  the 
artists.  Tickets,  $1,  are  now  on  sale  at 
Sherman,    Clay  &  Co.'s. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"What'll  vou  have?"  asked  the  waiter. 
"I'm  not  predicting,"  replied  the  weary  citi- 
zen. "I'm  going  to  order  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee  with  fresh  cream  and  a  steak-  done  rare. 
Then  I'm  going  to  eat  what  you  bring  me 
and  say  no  more."—  Washington  Star. 

She— Am  I  the  first  girl  you  ever  kissed? 
He— Gosh,  no!  Wasn't  I  in  France  the  day 
the  armistice  was  signed? — Stars  and  Stripes. 

"Alice  seems  very  liberal  in  her  views." 
'Yes.  and  very  lavish  of  them." — Boston 
Transcript. 

"I'll  grant  vou  three  wishes."  said  the 
fairy.  "Nothing  to  it,"  declared  the  woman. 
"Eh?"  "I  gotta  husband  who  does  better 
than  that  every  day."— Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Mrs  Henpeck— To  think  that  I  once  con- 
sidered vou  a  hero  !  Oh,  la-la-la  !  Mr.  Hen- 
peck I   suppose  the  thought   struck  you   on 

the  evening  I  performed  the  death-defying 
and  foolhardy  feat  of  proposing  marriage  to 
you — Buffalo  Express. 

"Was  Rome  founded  by  Romeo?"  inquired 
a  pupil  of  the  teacher.  "Xo,  my  boy,"  re- 
plied the  wise  man;  "it  was  Juliet  who  was 
found  dead  by  Romeo."— London  Answers. 

First  American  Soldier  (to  pal,  writing  a 
letter  in  shell-TLTeeked  tou-n) — Here,  Jim. 
you   aren't   allowed   to   write   your   folks  the 
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name  of  this  town  that  we're  in.  Somebody 
might  recognize  it.     Second  American  Soldier 

Aw,  gwan  !     Even  a  guy  that  had  lived  here 

all  his  life  wouldn't  be  able  to  recognize  it 
now. — New   York  Globe. 

"It  is  not  always  necessary  to  make  a  di- 
rect accusation,"  said  the  lawyer,  who  was 
asking  damages  because  insinuations  had  been 
made  against  his  client's  good  name.  'You 
may  have  heard  of  the  woman  who  called  to 
the  maidservant:  'Mary,  Mary,  come  here 
and  take  the  parrot  downstairs — the  master 
has  dropped  his  collar-stud." — Windsor. 

Miss  Hauty — You  are  old  before  your  time. 
Mr.  Xauty — Yes.  but  think  of  the  time  I  had 
before  I  was  old. — Cartoons. 

•'What's  the  difference  between  capital  and 
labor?"  "If  I  had  to  work  and  turn  three- 
fourths  of  my  wages  over  to  you,  that  would 
be  labor."  "Yes?"  "On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  had  to  work  and  turn  three-fourths  of 
your  wages  over  to  me,  that  would  be  capital." 
'—Life. 

New  Mistress — How  about  the  afternoon 
off  ?  Norah — Sure,  mum,  take  wan — I'm 
willin*. — Boston   Transcript. 

She — Pardon  me,  sir,  for  walking  on  your 
feet-  He — Oh,  don't  mention  it !  I  walk  on 
them  myself,  you  know. — The  Mirror. 

"Mother,  do  cows  and  bees  go  to  heaven  :" 
"Mercy,  child  what  a  question!  Why?" 
"Because  if  they  don't  the  milk  and  honey  the 
preacher  said  was  up  there  must  be  all  tinned 
stuff." — London    Answers. 

Little  Girl — Please,  miss,  mother  wants  to 
know  if  you've  got  "The  Four  Horses  in  the 
Eucalyptus." — Boston    Transcript. 

"I  see  Mrs.  Flubdub  entertained  a  small 
company  at  a  box  party  last  evening."  "En- 
tertained a  small  party  and  disturbed  a  large 
audience." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"Pa,  what  is  an  economist?"  "An  econo- 
mist, my  boy.  is  a  man  who  tells  what  you 
should  have  done  with  your  money  after  you 
have  done  something  else  with  it." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"Are  you  one  of  the  cognoscenti  ?"  "I'm 
willing  to  be.  What  are  they  ?" — Louisznlle 
Courier-Journal. 

Patience — She  plays  the  piano  with  a  good 
deal  of  expression,  doesn't  she?  Patrice — 
Well,  she  makes  awful  faces  when  she  ptays. 
if  that's  what  you  mean. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

The  little  man  made  his  way  back  to  the 
box-office.  "This  seat  number  sounds  like  a 
German  submarine;  it's  U-19,"  he  said.  "You 
don't  want  to  exchange  it  merely  on  that  ac- 
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count,  do  you?"  asked  the  ticket  man.  "No, 
but  I  thought  you  might  be  able  to  supply 
me  with  a  periscope  to  see  over  that  big 
woman  sitting  just  in  front." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Is  she  tender-hearted?"  "Painfully  so. 
She's  even  affected  by  the  sob-stuff  advertise- 
ments of  the  meat  barons." — Life, 

"Kicking  about  a  few  millinery  bills?  Why, 
I  could  have  married  Wombat,  who  is  now 
a  millionaire.  But  I  didn't."  "That's  one 
big  reason  why  he's  a  millionaire." — Cleve- 
land Press. 

Corrigan — Why  do  you  call  th'  hated  Hun 
"Jerry."  me  b'y  ?  Soldier  Son — Oh.  I  don't 
know  how  it  started,  dad.  Corrigan  (sternly) 
— Well,   ve'll   ravmimber  how  it  inded  in  this 


house  iv  ye  don't  lave  off  savin*  it  in  me 
hearin".  Are  ye  only  a  nominal  Irish-Ameri- 
can ? — Buffalo  Express. 

He — But  do  you   think   I   could   deceive  my 
own     little     wife  ?      She — Xo,     I     know     you 
couldn't ;   but  you  are  silly  enough   to   try. 
Dallas  News. 

"You  don't  seem  elated  over  your  first 
case."  The  young  lawyer  made  no  reply. 
"Surely  it  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  that 
the  man  came  to  you  to  defend  him  ?"  "Dun- 
no.  He  pleads  insanity." — Louisz'illc  Courier- 
Journal. 

"I  wouldn't  marry  the  best  man  living." 
■■I'm  sorry  you  feel  that  way  about  me,  but 
I  appreciate  the  compliment." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 
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possible  to  bring  home  300,000  men  a  month.  It  is  to 
bring  those  men  home  that  the  Victory  Loan  must  be 
subscribed,  and  therefore  the  shortcomings  of  the 
authorities  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  are  wholy  irrele- 
vant. 

There  is  nothing  that  gives  greater  stability  to  a 
government  than  a  popularly  subscribed  loan.  It 
teaches  us  all  something  of  national  finance,  it  creates 
a  conservative  sense  of  national  unity,  and  it  dis- 
closes the  defects  of  national  accounting  that  must  be 
remedied.  A  loan  subscription  is  not  only  an  act  of 
intelligent  patriotism,  but  it  supplies  something  in 
education  that  it  is  now  lacking. 


ALFRED  HOLMAN  -------  Editor 
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The  Victory  Loan. 

Energy  and  persistence  will  carry  the  Victory  Loan 
to  its  destination,  and  of  energy-  and  persistence  we 
have  an  abundant  supply,  as  well  as  of  experience. 
The  local  managers  know  the  ropes  and  therefore  they 
know  the  methods  to  be  adopted  as  well  as  those  to  be 
avoided,  and  perhaps  the  two  are  of  equal  importance. 
In  dealing  with  those  who  regard  the  loan  from  the 
purely  financial  point  of  view  they  are  able  to  urge 
unanswerably  that  the  loan  is  a  good  investment,  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  other  investment  of  such  unim- 
peachable qualities  as  this. 

But  among  the  reluctant  there  is  another  class  that 
oCTght  not  to  exist,  but  that  does  exist  and  that  can 
not  be  ignored.  And  to  such  it  may  be  said  that  the 
mistakes  of  the  government,  its  extravagances  in 
waging  war.  its  sins  of  omission  and  of  commission. 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  This  is  not  a  war 
loan,  but  a  peace  loan.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  government  with  funds  to  be  spent  at  its 
unspecified  discretion,  but  with  funds  to  be  spent  in 
the  payment  of  debts  already  contracted  and  absolutely 
binding.  After  five  months  of  armistice  we  have  mus- 
tered out  only  1,700,000  men,  and  these  include  the 
men  in  American  camps.  The  bulk  of  the  American 
army  in  foreign  service  is  still  in  Europe,  and  we  may 
gain  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  from  the 
announcement  that  after  the  month  of  Tune  it  will  be 


Lloyd-George  and  Lord  Northcliffe. 

The  struggle  between  Lloyd-George  and  Lord  North- 
cliffe promises  to  be  an  interesting  one.  The  odds  at 
the  moment  are  with  Lloyd-George,  seeing  that  his 
opponent  is  ill  in  bed,  but  the  respite  will  probably  be  a 
short  one. 

The  cause  of  the  quarrel  is  clearly  in  view\  Lloyd- 
George  won  his  election  on  a  platform  of  severity  to 
Germany,  but  he  appeared  to  falsify  his  pledges  as 
soon  as  he  returned  to  Paris.  At  once  we  began  to 
hear  of  indemnities  absurdly  small,  of  opposition  to  the 
rightful  demands  of  France,  and  of  a  betrayal  of  the 
cause  of  Poland.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  was  assumed 
that  Lloyd-George  had  allied  himself  with  President 
Wilson  in  a  scheme  for  the  utmost  possible  leniency  to- 
ward Germany  and  for  the  avoidance  of  everything 
that  might  provoke  her  dangerous  resentment.  Lord 
Xorthcliffe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  uncompromising. 
He  would  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  any  policy  point- 
ing to  conciliation  with  Germany  or  to  what  he  believes 
to  be  undue  deference  to  her  interests.  Lord  North- 
cliffe believes  that  he  created  Lloyd-George.  Perhaps 
he  did.  He  believes  now  that  he  can  destroy  him. 
Perhaps  he  can. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  interpret  the  coulisses  of  peace 
conference  politics,  and  it  can  be  done  without  any 
undue  imputation  of  motives.  It  is  certain  that  there 
was  some  kind  of  alliance  between  Lloyd-George  and 
President  Wilson,  and  that  it  tended  to  the  release  of 
Germany  from  her  maximum  obligations.  Whether  it 
was  justified  is  not  now  the  question.  It  may  have 
resulted  from  a  conviction  that  the  coercion  of  Ger- 
many is  now  practically  impossible,  and  that  her  refusal 
to  sign  the  treaty  would  be  a  calamity  of  immeasurable 
magnitude  in  so  far  as  it  should  result  in  new  military 
measures.  Germany  could  have  been  coerced  six 
months  ago,  but  not  now.  The  day  of  grace  has  passed. 
The  treaty  must  be  one  that  she  can  be  persuaded  to 
sign. 

But  the  British  public  by  no  means  acquiesced  in  the 
plan  of  leniency  to  Germany.  Lloyd-George  lost  a 
bye-election,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall.  He  had  to  return  to  London  and  to  defend 
himself  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The  direction 
of  the  wind  is  clearly  shown  by  the  efforts  that  were 
made  to  suppress  a  telegram  to  the  New  York  World 
from  its  Paris  correspondent  in  which  the  amount  of 
the  indemnity  was  revealed.  The  telegram  was  first 
of  all  delayed  by  the  British  censor,  and  then — so  says 
the  World — Lloyd-George  made  a  personal  request  u. 
President  Wilson  that  it  be  not  printed.  This,  says 
the  London  correspondent  of  the  World,  was  due  to 
Lloyd-George's  wish  that  the  reparation  agreement 
should  not  be  known  until  after  he  had  made  his  speech 
in  Parliament.  In  other  words  he  feared  that  the 
moderation  of  the  demand  upon  Germany  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  upon  his  fortunes. 

None  the  less  Lloyd-GeOrge  seems  to  have  taken 
fright.  He  stiffened  his  back  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  and  began  to  range  himself  on  the  side 
of  Clemenceau  and  against  Wilson.     Immediately  the 


effects  of  the  new  alignment  began  to  be  seen.  Wilson 
was  compelled  to  compromise  on  the  question  of  the 
Saar  Valley,  and  on  the  protection  to  be  given  to 
France,  and  now  we  have  a  further  retreat  in  the 
project  to  punish  German  criminals.  It  is  vvell  known 
that  the  American  delegates  were  opposed  to  punitive 
measures  against  the  emperor  and  the  other  perpe- 
trators of  outrages  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
law  covering  such  offenses.  None  the  less  we  are 
now  told  from  Washington  that  some  sort  of  a.  suf- 
ficient law  has  been  found,  and  that  these  persons  are 
to  be  brought  to  trial.  Whether  Lloyd-George  will 
now  attempt  to  do  justice  to  Poland  remains  to  be 
seen.  His  position  is  admitedly  a  difficult  one,  even 
a  dangerous  one.  LTnder  suspicion  in  his  own  country 
of  leniency  toward  Germany,  he  must  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  move  too  far  in  the  other  direction  and  to 
demand  from  Germany  what  Germany  will  not  give 
and  what  he  knows  he  can  not  force  her  to  give.  He 
must  conciliate  what  may  be  called  the  iron-hand  partv 
in  England,  led  by  Northcliffe.  He  must  avoid  an 
attack  from  the  pacifists  that  would  at  once  follow 
any  danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  war,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  must  avoid  any  sort  of  estrangement  with 
Wilson. 

At  the  same  time  we  need  not  waste  any  sympathv 
over  the  embarrassments  of  the  conferees.  They  have 
brought  their  troubles  upon  themselves,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  have  brought  them  also  upon  a  world  that 
asked  of  them. so  much  and  that  has  received  so  little. 
The  main  features  of  the  peace  treaty  so  far  as  they 
have  been  disclosed  are  almost  incredible  in  their  in- 
eptitude. It  may  be  that  nothing  better  can  now  be 
done,  but  this  is  poor  consolation  for  lost  opportunities, 
and  still  poorer  consolation  for  the  dreary  vista  of 
difficulties  and  dangers  that  is  now  before  us. 


Mr.  Burleson  Retreats. 

Air.  Burleson  is  evidently  trying  to  back  water  now 
that  it  is  slowly  dawning  on  his  by  no  means  agile 
mind  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  not 
henceforth  to  consist  of  a  little  coterie  of  czars.  He 
has  recommended  that  all  the  wire  services  be  returned 
to  private  ownership  beginning  with  the  cables.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  cables  were  seized  as  a 
war  measure  after  the  war  had  ceased.  It  seems  that 
they  are  now  to  be  returned  before  the  signing  of 
peace.  If  the  politically  unsophisticated  should  ask 
why  they  were  seized  at  all  the  reply  is  a  simple  one. 
Politicians  of  the  Burleson  type  dread  publicity  and 
the  exchange  of  ideas.  So  did  the  autocrats  of  Russia 
and  Prussia,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  zone  mail- 
ing system  was  the  first  shot  fired  against  the  com- 
munity of  minds.  The  seizure  of  the  wires  was  the 
latest  and — perhaps — the  last.  Anything  was  possible 
so  long  as  the  American  public  could  be  spoon-fed 
with  pasteurized  news  from  Europe  filtered  at  both 
ends.  Fortunately  the  scheme  did  not  work  quite  as 
was  expected,  but  we  may  now:  reflect  at  our  leisure  on 
the  disconcerting  ease  with  which  liberties  can  be  set 
"inning  downhill  into  tyrannies  and  how  readilv  the 
autocrat  can  set  his  heel  on  our  necks.  If  we  had 
been  told  a  few  years  ago  that  a  Postmaster-General 
could  suppress  a  newspaper  dispatch  because  it  con- 
tained a  criticism  of  himself,  that  he  could  obliterate 
a  whole  newspaper  issue  with  a  wave  of  his  wand  be- 
cause he  happened  to  disagree  with  its  opinions,  we 
should  have  laughed  the  idea  to  scoin.  Mr.  Burleson 
has  done  that  sort  of  thing  several  times.  Last  week 
he  censored  a  dispatch  in  the  New  York  World.  He 
seized  the  cables  in  order  that  he  might  he  unhampered 
in  the  congenial  task  of  blocking  the  avenues  of  public 
opinion. 

Mr.  Gompers  now  says  that  Mr.  Burleson  has  to  go. 
and  of  course  that  settles  it.     Public  opinion  could  :: 
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rid  us  of  Mr.  Burleson,  but  Mr.  Gompers  comes  to 
our  rescue.  Mr.  Gompers'  reasons  are  not  exactly  our 
reasons,  but  they  will  serve.  Rarely  have  we  thanked 
God  for  Mr.  Gompers,  but  we  do  now. 

None  the  less  the  Democrats  must  not  be  allowed  to 
treat  Mr.  Burleson  as  a  sort  of  Pascal  Lamb  to  be 
loaded  with  the  sins  of  the  President  and  the  party  and 
driven  forth  into  the  wilderness.  Already  we  are  being 
told  that  it  was  Mr.  Burleson  who  originated  the 
sublime  conception  that  we  were  "too  proud  to  fight." 
We  do  not  believe  it.  We  know  that  voice.  It  was 
not  Mr.  Burleson's  voice.  It  was  his  master's  voice. 
It  was  Mr.  Burleson,  so  we  are  told,  who  invented 
the  slogan,  "He  kept  us  out  of  war."  Well,  it  may 
have  been.  It  was  Mr.  Burleson  who  inspired  the 
presidential  letter  asking  that  only  Democrats  be  elected 
to  Congress,  and  it  was  Mr.  Burleson  who  engineered 
the  prohibition  law.  Let  us  get  rid  of  Mr.  Burleson, 
say  the  terrified  Democrats,  and  start  again  with  a  clean 
slate.  The  answer  to  all  future  reproaches  will  be 
found  in  the  repudiation  of  Mr.  Burleson. 


Foreign  Trade  and  the  Orient. 

The  announcement  that  the  next  convention  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Council  is  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
in  1920  presages  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  The  Foreign  Trade  Council,  of  which  the 
president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
been  the  head  and  the  moving  spirit  for  several  years, 
is  the  most  considerable  and  potent  organization  in  this 
country  which  has  to  do  with  matters  concerning  for- 
eign trade  and  commerce.  The  Council  of  Foreign 
Trade  has  been  built  up  by  Mr.  Farrell  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  his  associates.  They  are  not  dreamers, 
but  practical  men  of  affairs  who  have  tried  to  take  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  American  foreign  com- 
merce out  of  the  sphere  of  theory  and  talk  and  to  con- 
sider and  deal  with  it  in  the  light  of  their  own  rich 
and  varied  experiences  in  overseas  markets. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  talking  and  writing  in  this  country 
about  foreign  markets,  foreign  trade,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  our  commercial  relations  abroad.  The  govern- 
ment, strange  to  say,  has  run  far  ahead  of  private  enter- 
prise in  the  matter  of  trying  to  stimulate  interest  in 
this  country. on  the  subject  of  widening  and  multiplying 
its  foreign  markets  and  it  has  spent  a  good  many  mil- 
lion dollars  with  intelligence  and  well-directed  energy 
in  efforts  not  only  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  foreign 
markets,  but  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  all  our  citizens 
a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  information  respecting 
foreign  markets  and  how  to  capture  them.  No  other 
government  in  the  world  has  procured  and  published 
so  much  useful  information  concerning  foreign  trade, 
foreign  markets,  transportation  routes,  international 
finance,  and  all  kindred  and  allied  subjects  as  has  that 
of  the  United  States.  Its  efforts  to  stimulate  interest 
in  foreign  commerce  have  to  a  considerable  extent  been 
futile  because  they  were  in  advance  of  our  needs  for 
foreign  outlets  for  our  manufactured  products.  The 
home  market  has  been  a  rich  and  unfailing  source  of 
revenue  for  mills  and  factories,  but  with  the  war  con- 
ditions have  changed  in  our  industrial  world,  and  either 
we  must  now  find  an  outlet  abroad  for  our  very  much 
expanded  manufacturing  facilities  or  else  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  productive  capacity  must  remain  unused, 
and  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  new  plants  and 
equipment  become  idle  and  unprofitable. 

We  regard  it  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  San 
Francisco  that  the  next  Foreign  Trade  Convention  is 
to  be  held  in  this  city.  If  this  were  merely  another 
convention  brought  here  by  the  professional  "boosters" 
it  would  have  little  interest  for  us  and  be  a  matter  of 
small  consequence  to  our  people  outside  of  the  few 
who  are  engaged  in  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business, 
but  a  national  Foreign  Trade  Convention  in  next  year, 
at  the  outset,  as  it  were,  of  the  real  beginning  of  the 
era  of  post-bellum  reconstruction,  contains  possibilities 
and  opportunities  which  may  have  deep  and  important 
bearing  on  the  commercial  future  of  this  city  and  this 
state.  Our  business  men  must  not  fail  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  new  conditions  which  confront  them. 
A  widespread  interest  in  the  Orient  has  been  aroused 
in  this  country,  an  interest  which,  strangely  enough, 
appears  to  meet  wider  comprehension  and  more  sympa- 
thy and  response  from  business  centres  of  the  East  and 
I  iddle  West  than  from  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
1    siness    men,    generally    speaking,    from    California, 


Oregon,  and  Washington  seem  less  keenly  alive  to  the 
potential  values  of  Oriental  markets  than  their  contem- 
poraries in  many  of  the  Eastern  states,  and  there  is 
very  real  danger,  unless  there  be  a  prompt  awakening 
on  the  part  of  business  interests  on  this  coast,  that 
control  of  the  Oriental  trade  situation  will  pass  defi- 
nitely from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  slope. 
♦ 

The  "Revised"  League  of  Nations. 
The  short  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
President  Wilson  returned  to  this  country  bringing  with 
him  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations 
has  been  sufficient  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country 
to  give  opportunity  for  a  deliberate  "second  thought" 
concerning  this  widely  discussed  plan  for  making  wars 
more  difficult  to  start  and  peace  more  certain  and  dur- 
able. As  the  negotiations  at  Paris  proceed  and  we  get 
further  from  the  period  of  actual  warfare  there  is  an 
unconscious  readjustment  of  values,  and  we  find  the 
League  of  Nations  scheme  beginning  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  public  mind  second  in  importance  to  the  formal 
making  of  peace  and  the  reestablishment  of  normal 
conditions  throughout  the  world.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  people  of  the  United  States  had  thirty  days 
of  hysteria  over  the  League  of  Nations  and  then  began 
to  understand  that  the  fashioning  of  this  project  was  not 
the  main  and  immediate  business  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence. The  frenzied  discussion  of  the  plan  for  the 
League  of  Nations  which  the  President  brought  to  us 
and  which  he  arrogantly  intimated  was  not  to  be  revised 
nor  amended,  but  to  be  accepted  as  submitted  by  him 
has  served  the  enormously  useful  purpose,  however,  of 
exposing  the  fatal  defects,  from  the  American  view- 
point, in  the  constitution  of  a  League  of  Nations  which 
President  Wilson  urged  us  to  adopt  without  change.  It 
is  difficult  to  measure  the  value  of  the  patriotic  services 
which  such  men  as  Senators  Lodge  and  Knox  and 
Elihu  Root  and  Charles  E.  Hughes  rendered  this  coun- 
try by  their  frank,  forceful,  constructive  criticisms  of 
the  original  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Most  of  the  amendments  and  changes  demanded  by 
these  men  have  been  made  in  Paris  and  form  part  of 
the  amended  or  redrafted  constitution  for  a  League  of 
Nations  which  was  submitted  to  the  peace  conference 
early  this  week. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  safeguarded,  provision  is 
made  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  member  nation  from  the 
league  and  unanimous  vote  is  made  obligatory  in  ar- 
riving at  decisions  at  any  meeting  of  the  assembly  or 
council.  This  disposes  of  the  fear  that  Great  Britain 
and  her  dominions  with  their  many  votes  might  have 
exerted  a  predominating  influence  in  the  councils  of 
the  league. 

Another  very  important  amendment  made  to  meet  the 
proper  and  patriotic  objections  of  the  Republican  sena- 
tors provides  that  no  member  nation  in  the  league  shall 
be  made  a  mandatory  for  the  government  of  any  colony 
or  territory  without  its  expressed  consent.  These 
amendments  are  all  of  great  significance  and  remove 
many  of  the  serious  objections  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions constitution  as  originally  reported.  If  the  Senate 
shall  approve  the  revised  constitution  as  it  is  now  sub- 
mitted the  people  of  this  country  will  owe  an  enduring 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  United  States  senators  and 
other  publicists  who  had  the  courage  and  the  knowl- 
edge to  stand  forth  at  the  proper  time  and  point  out  to 
the  people  of  this  country  the  hazardous  vortex  of 
dangers,  embarrassments,  and  costly  unending  political 
entanglements  into  which  they  were  being  jauntily  and 
complacently  thrust  by  the  head  of  the  American  peace 
commission. 

As  to  the  Causes  of  War. 

During  the  decade  or  the  two  decades  preceding  the 
war  there  were  certain  voices  raised  in  protest  against 
some  tendencies  of  world  thought  that  seemed  to 
promise  disaster.  They  were  not  political  voices,  nor 
military.  They  were  unconcerned  with  trade  advan- 
tages or  with  balances  of  power.  They  did  not  appeal 
to  the  sacred  principle  of  competition  nor  stimulate 
the  rivalries  of  nationality.  And  for  these  reasons  they 
were  nearly  unheard  amid  the  din  against  which  they 
protested. 

None  the  less  they  were  notable  utterances.  They 
came  from  such  men  as  Arthur  Grierson,  Thomas  Car- 
lyle,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  Fer- 
rero,  and  Ralph  Adams  Cram.  These  men  said  more 
or  less  implicitly  that  a  world  war  with  ensuing  revo- 
lution and  anarchy  had  become  nearly  inevitable,  and 


that  no  matter  what  its  immediate  causes  might  be 
its  actual  source  would  be  the  slough  of  materialism 
into  which  we  had  fallen.  Civilization,  they  said,  had 
become  a  thing  so  unclean,  so  evil,  that  it  would  perish 
because  it  was  becoming  too  hateful  to  survive.  The 
neglect  that  we  gave  to  their  predictions,  and  they  were 
tremendously  solemn  predictions,  can  hardly  be  con- 
tinued in  view  of  so  tragic  a  fulfillment. 

It  was  a  scientific  materialism  and  the  filtration  of  its 
poison  through  all  the  social  strata  against  which  these 
men  and  a  dozen  others  protested.  The  elaborate 
demonstration  by  Haeckel  and  his  like  that  man  was 
no  more  than  a  tiger  with  an  intellect  and  a  halo,  and 
that,  like  the  tiger,  he  must  govern  himself  by  the 
laws  of  a  glorified  jungle,  was  hailed  with  delight  by  a 
civilization  eager  for  voluptuous  debasement.  Haeckel 
had  destroyed  the  human  soul  and  therefore  he  had 
destroyed  individual  responsibility.  Henceforth  only 
the  "fit" — that  is  to  say  those  with  long  teeth  and  sharp 
claws — were  to  "survive."  Honor,  virtue,  and  duty 
were  myths  for  children,  since  there  was  no  moral 
law,  no  surviving  principle  in  man.  nothing  anywhere 
but  a  vast  and  soulless  mechanism,  engendered  by 
chance,  sustained  by  "force,"  without  guidance  or  des- 
tination. Self-preservation  had  become  the  first  law  of 
nature.  It  was  taught  to  children,  it  became  the  axiom 
of  the  school  and  university,  the  unchallenged  pilot  of 
human  relationship. 

These  poisonous  teachings  saturated  the  world.  Ger- 
many put  them  into  practice,  but  it  was  only  because 
she  "got  there  first."  Religiously  and  philosophically 
wc  were  all  headed  the  same  way.  We  are  all  headed 
the  same  way  still.  We  are  materialists,  but  when  ma- 
terialism reaches  its  inevitable  destination  of  the  battle- 
field we  stand  aghast.  We  believed  that  we  could  re- 
strain the  law  of  the  jungle  within  a  rampart  of  na- 
tional constitutions  and  acts  of  legislatures,  that  we 
could  applaud  it  while  it  was  within  the  ring  and  beat 
it  back  with-police  clubs  when  it  trespassed  beyond  the 
ring  and  became  war,  and  Socialism,  and  Bolshevism. 
It  can  not  be  done.  If  Haeckel  is  right,  if  man  is  no 
more  than  a  piece  of  material  mechanism  fortuitously 
wound  up  to  run  like  an  eight-day  clock  and  then  to 
stop,  we  may  elaborate  criminal  laws  at  home  and 
Leagues  of  Nations  abroad,  but  they  will  not  save  us 
from  the  steep  place  of  the  Gadarene  swine. 

Are  we  to  continue  forever  to  measure  all  human 
advance  in  terms  of  wealth,  to  consider  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  the  ownership  of  things,  as  the  be-all  and 
the  end-all  of  human  endeavor?  If  so,  then  we  have 
no  cause  of  quarrel  with  Socialism  and  Bolshevism, 
for  that  is  what  they  teach,  and  we  taught  it  to  them. 
That  is  why  they  hate  all  forms  of  religion  because 
the  tradition  of  religion — unfortunately  not  its  practice 
— is  one  of  hostility  to  the  gospel  of  things.  Wars  of 
aggression,  Socialism,  Bolshevism,  all  the  midnight 
brood  of  rapine  and  murder,  were  born  of  Haeckelism, 
of  the  scientific  materialism  that  science  herself 
has  now  repudiated,  but  of  which  the  fumes  are 
asphyxiating  us. 

These  things  are  true.  Germany  was  the  awful  ex- 
pression of  a  habit  of  thought  that  was,  and  is,  world 
wide.  It  was  born  of  a  science  invented  in  Germany 
and  eagerly  received  from  her.  It  has  given  us  a 
standard  of  values  that  the  war  has  not  uprooted.  It 
will  end  in  things  still  more  evil  than  war  unless  there 
shall  be  enough  individuals  strong  enough  to  re- 
pudiate it. 

Editorial  Notes. 
Was  it  last  week,  or  the  week  before,  or  the  week 
before  that,  when  we  were  told  that  the  peace  treaty 
was  absolutely  and  wholly  completed,  and  that  nothing 
remained  but  to  dramatize  it  and  arrange  for  the 
movie  rights?  And  here  we  have  a  Paris  telegram 
dated  April  28th  once  more  giving  us  the  glad  news 
of  completion,  "except  for  the  clauses  concerning  Kiau- 
chou  and  the  following  other  problems:  The  Kiel 
Canal,  the  German  cables,  methods  of  applying  the 
naval  and  military  terms,  Luxemburg's  customs  regime, 
aand  the  fate  of  the  German  prisoners  of  war."  Kiau- 
chou  has  now  been  settled  if  we  can  give  such  a  name , 
to  an  arrangement  that  must  eventually  evoke  the  hos- 
tilities of  China.  But  there  seem  to  be  still  some  other 
hard  nuts  to  crack.  


The  Italian  deadlock  is  still  unbroken.  Everything 
depends  on  the  Italian  Parliament,  but  who  can  doubt 
that  the  Parliament  will  support  the  government  an 
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that  both  will  be  sustained  by  the  vox  populi  which,  as 
we  all  know,  is  also  the  vox  Dei?  What  then?  Can 
any  one  imagine  a  declaration  of  war  against  Italy  in 
order  to  eject  her  from  Fiume  or  anywhere  else?  It 
is  true  that  Italy  can  not  live  without  importations  of 
food  and  coal  from  America,  but  can  any  one  imagine 
an  American  embargo  on  food  and  coal,  in  point  of 
fact  the  very  embargo  promised  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions? It  is  to  be  hoped  that  diplomacy  will  get  quickly 
to  work  on  this  problem,  but  unfortunately  it  has  been 
embittered  and  intensified  by  the  appeal  to  the  Italian 
people  over  the  heads  of  the  Italian  government.  A 
still  uglier  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  unreasonable 
hostility  against  France  that  has  been  engendered  in 
Italy. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITCI 


Immigration. 

San  Francisco,  April  28,  1919. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  the  portentous  world  readjust- 
ments taking  place  and  to  take  place  America  may  be  counted 
upon  to  do  her  part.  But  we  have  adjustments  and  readjust- 
ments at  home  that  have  become  serious  and  demand  imme- 
diate attention,  if  we  as  a  nation  are  to  preserve  our  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  all  that  the  magic  word  America  stands 
for. 

One  of  the  most  vital  and  far-reaching  problems  at  present 
confronting  us  is  that  of  immigration,  Americanization,  and 
naturalization.  The  conditions  that  made  America  the  melting 
pot  into  which  was  thrown  the  promiscuous  mass  of  the 
good,  the  bad,  the  fit,  and  the  unfit,  and  out  of  which  poured 
the  golden  stream  of  Americans,  pure  and  unalloyed,  have 
passed,  for  conditions  change,  and  the  ideal  of  yesterday  may 
become  the  curse  of  today.  The  fact  is  that  the  melting  pot 
is  not  melting  by  any  means  all  that  it  receives,  and  much 
of  the  raw  material  remains  the  same  as  it  was  when  thrown 
in.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  two  widely  divergent  in- 
stances. 

First,  in  several  of  our  large  Eastern  centres  of  popula- 
tion there  have  grown  up  colonies  of  foreigners  which  con- 
stitute a  city  larger  than  that  of  any  city  in  the  country  from 
which  those  foreigners  came.  Here  they  continue  to  Speak 
their  own  language,  read  their  own  newspaper — if,  in  fact, 
they  can  read  at  all — and  live  their  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
practically  as  foreign  as  that  of  the  land  from  which  they 
came.  True,  a  tiny  rivulet  constantly  trickles  from  this 
'glacial  mass  into  the  broad  stream  of  Americanism.  If  this 
mass  remained  stationary  there  would  not  be  so  much  cause 
to  be  concerned  as  to  the  future.  However,  the  mass  does 
not  remain  stationary,  but  because  of  the  continual  influx  of 
new  immigrants  it  ever  increases  in  size  and  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  rivulet  issuing  from  it. 

Second,  investigations  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  after 
America  entered  the  war,  disclosed  the  startling  fact  that  in 
many  parts  of  Nebraska  and  Texas,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  all  instruction  in  the  public  schools  was  conducted 
in  the  German  language.  Thus  instead  of  democratic  ideals 
being  taught  and  the  process  of  Americanization  going  on 
German  "kultur"  was  being  fostered  and  extended  at  the 
expense  of  the  principles  that  have  made  the  republic  the 
influential  world  power  she  is  today.  In  other  words  that 
greatest  of  all  melting  pots,  the  public  school,  was  perverted. 
Into  it  was  thrown  the  Americanism  found  in  the  community 
and  out  of  which  was  coming  the  poisonous  stream  of  Prus- 
sianism.  No  doubt  this  was  one  of  the  many  expressions  of 
the  active  and  insiduous  German  propaganda  in  this  country, 
but  it  was  a  serious  fact,  nevertheless,  and  it  will  remain 
just  as  serious,  unless  effective  measures  are  taken  to  stamp 
it  out. 

Hereafter,  out  of  self-preservation,  immigrants  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  this  country  only  after  the  most  rigid  re- 
quirements have  been  met;  then  proceed  at  once  with  the 
Americanization  of  them  and,  upon  its  completion,  naturalize 
them,  if  they  can  meet  the  requirements.  But,  under  no 
circumstances,  should  an  immigrant  be  naturalized  whose 
country  permits  of  dual  citizenship.  The  light  of  our  recent 
experience  has  forcibly  demonstrated  that  a  large  percentage 
of  such  citizens  are  loyal  to  the  country  that  has  given  them 
everything  only  so  long  as  it  is  to  their  material  interests  to 
be  so.  No  country  can  long  survive  which  permits  such  dis- 
integrating forces  to  continue. 

The  material  out  of  which  the  future  American  is  to  be 
made  from  immigration  demands  our  closest  scrutiny  and 
most  thoughtful  consideration.  In  order  to  progress  nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  must  have  ideals,  but  very  often  to 
make  ideals  practical  they  must  he  considerably  modified  in 
order  to  conform  to  human  limitations  and  conditions. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Harden  Connell. 


Two  weeks  ago  we  were  told  that  the  Allied  delegates  were 
in  full  JiKrcement  upon  all  the  main  features  of  the  European 
settlement.  The  same  assurance  was  repeated  from  various 
more  or  less  inspired  sources,  and  with  an  emphasis  that 
carried  with  it  an  implied  rebuke  for  those  who  were  still 
doubtful.  We  were  even  informed  as  to  the  number  of  words 
that  the  treaty  would  contain  and  as  to  the  details  of 
drafting,  copying,  and  translating.  It  is  now  painfully  ap- 
parent that  no  such  agreement  had  been  reached  and  that  the 
Italian  delegates  were  in  an  attitude  of  defiant  resistance  to 
their  colleagues.  If  it  be  said  that  the  assurances  of  con- 
cord related  only  to  the  German  treaty  we  may  remind  our- 
selves that  the  treaty  can  not  be  offered  to  the  German  dele- 
gates without  the  assent  of  Italy,  seeing  that  the  Allies  are 
under  a  pledge  to  make  no  peace  without  the  concurrence  of 
all.  If  Italy  should  refuse  her  assent  it  will  be  necessary 
either  to  delay  the  treaty  or  to  violate  the  agreement.  Why 
were  these  assertions  of  harmony  given  to  the  world  in  the 
face  of  so  wide  a  breach  between  Italy  and  her  associates,  a 
breach  that  threatened  the  failure  of  all  the  negotiations  ? 
But  let  us  place  the  Italian  crisis  upon  one  side  for  the 
moment   in    order   to    glance    at   the   summaries   of   the    treaty 

itself.  . 

These  summaries  are  necessarily  somewhat  conjectural, 
but  since  they  are  all  in  agreement,  and  since  they  are  all 
based  on  the  principle  of  timorous  compromise  and  the 
conciliation  of  a  wholly  impenitent  Germany — a  principle 
now  lamentably  established — we  may  assume  that  they  are 
substantially  correct.  Germany  having  been  allowed  to  assess 
her  assets  and  to  recover  her  strength  during  five  months  of 
waiting  is  now  in  a  position  to  bargain  with  a  high  hand, 
and  her  enemies  must  see  to  it  that  no  demand  is  made  upon 
her  that  she  is  reasonably  likely  to  refuse  and  that  they  them- 
selves are  not  in  a  position  to  enforce.  As  one  correspondent 
very  aptly  puts  it,  the  task  of  the  peace  conference  during 
the  last  few  weeks  has  been  to  whittle  down  the  terms  to  a 
point  where  they  shall  be  acceptable  to  Germany. 


have  defied  alike  Germany  and  Russia.  But  it  is  now  too 
late.  The  Polish  frontiers  were  not  delimited.  We  may 
doubt  if  they  have  been  delimited  yet.  The  Polish  army  was 
practically  imprisoned  in  France  lest  its  return  to  Poland 
should  complicate  matters  by  the  irritation  of  Germany.  The 
Poles  themselves  were  sternly  rebuked  for  their  efforts  to 
free  their  own  soil  from  German  tyranny  and  they  were 
ordered  not  to  advance  westward  beyond  a  certain  point  on 
their  own  soil.  They  were  treated  with  insult  and  igno- 
miny and  they  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Germans  to  the 
west  and  the  Bolshevists  to  the  east.  And  when  the  Polish 
army  was  finally  liberated  from  France  with  permission  to 
return  home  by  way  of  Danzig  the  conference  hastened  to 
obey  the  haughty  refusal  of  Germany  to  allow  a  landing  at 
Danzig  and  those  troops  were  routed  eastward  through  Ger- 
many in  order  that  Germany's  claim  to  Danzig  should  not 
be  invalidated.  Small  wonder  that  Poland  should  now  be 
saturated  with  Bolshevism  and  that  her  national  spirit  should 
be  abashed.  And  now  comes  this  crowning  iniquity,  if  the 
current  reports  shall  be  confirmed.  Poland  is  to  be  allowed 
a  corridor  through  her  own  territory,  a  sort  of  right-of-way 
through  her  own  property,  and  her  unimpeachable  claim  to 
Danzig  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  international  permission  to 
share  in  the  use  of  her  own  port. 


The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  American  lumber 
mills  produce  no  less  than  36,000,000  cords  of  waste 
every  year.  About  one-half  of  it  goes  into  the  fur- 
naces as  fuel;  the  rest  is  burned  as  refuse.  A  com- 
paratively small  quantity,  20,000  tons  or  more,  is  ground 
into  wood  flour,  just  as  grain  was  ground  in  old-time 
mills.  The  product  is  divided  between  two  widely  dif- 
ferent industries,  the  manufacture  of -dynamite  and  the 
manufacture  of  inlaid  linoleum.  Both  require  a  white 
or  very  light-colored  flour,  which  is  obtained  mainly 
from  spruce,  fir,  white  pine,  and  poplar.  The  flour  used 
in  making  dynamite  must  be  very  absorptive,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  leakage  of  nitroglycerin  from  the 
finished  product;  it  must  also  be  white,  since  lightness 
of  color  in  dynamite  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  freshness. 


The  financial  aspect  naturally  takes  precedence  of  all 
others  as  a  sort  of  yardstick  by  which  to  measure  the  extent 
of  victory  and  defeat.  Of  actual  reparation  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  question.  There  is  not  money  enough  in 
the  world  to  repair  the  damage  that  has  been  done,  and  in 
this  sense  all  payments  are  punitive,  since  true  indemnifica- 
tion is.  out  of  the  question.  France  and  Great  Britain  both 
made  estimates  of  the  sum  that  Germany  should  be  required 
to  pay,  and  we  may  suppose  that  these  estimates  were  based 
on  some  computation  of  German  capacity  to  pay.  The  French 
estimate  was  two  hundred  billions  of  dollars  and  the  British 
estimate  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  billions  of  dollars.  We 
are  told  that  the  amount  actually  to  be  asked  of  Germany  is 
twenty-four  billions  of  dollars  to  be  extended  over  the  term 
of  thirty  years,  with  accruing  interest  to  the  extent  of  four- 
teen billions  of  dollars,  or  a  total  with  interest  of  thirty- 
eight  billions  of  dollars.  Here  at  least  the  whittling  process 
has  been  eminently  successful,  since  the  French  claim  of 
two  hundred  billions  of  dollars  has  been  reduced  to  thirty- 
eight  billions.  Germany  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  modera- 
tion so  much  greater  than  she  expected  and  that  she  will 
attribute  to  her  own  prowess  and  to  the  terror  of  her  name. 


Birds'  nests  used  by  the  Chinese  are  built  by  a  sea 
swallow  with  a  gelatinous  substance  taken  from  the  sea 
moss.  The  nests  are  attached  to  high  cliffs,  where  it 
is  dangerous  climbing  to  get  them.  They  are  soaked 
after  washing  in  warm  water,  in  cold  water  over  night, 
then  boiled  in  milk  until  they  may  be  pierced  with  a 
broom  splint.    They  are  then  added  to  a  clear  soup. 


There  are  175,000,000  cells  in  the  lungs,  and,  spread 
out,  they  would  cover  a  surface  thirty  times  greater 
than  the  human  body. 


The  question  next  in  importance  is  that  of  Danzig,  and  here, 
too,  the  correspondents  are  fully  in  accord.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  Danzig  is  a  part  of  the  old  Poland  that  was  to  be 
restored  under  the  Fourteen  Points,  and  that  it  is  the  only 
port  that  will  be  available  to  the  new  Polish  state.  The 
Polish  claim  to  Danzig,  indeed  to  the  whole  of  West  Prussia, 
is  flawless.  It  is  even  more  unimpeachable  than  the  French 
claim  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  West  Prussia  and  Danzig"  were 
stolen  from  Poland  by  an  act  of  highway  robbery  unsur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  Europe.  Germany  herself,  resolute 
in  her  attitude  of  defiance,  can  urge  no  better  claim  to  West 
Prussia  than  her  old  plea  of  necessity.  She  has  no  more 
right  in  West  Prussia  than  she  has  in  Belgium.  And  with- 
out the  reestablishment  of  Poland  there  can  be  no  barrier 
against  German  aggression  toward  Russia.  The  restoration  of 
Poland  is  alike  a  matter  of  international  honor  and  of  inter- 
national safety.  

But  it  seems  that  here,  too,  we  must  face  another  mockery 
of  justice.  Here,  too,  there  must  be  concession  and  con- 
ciliation. The  correspondents  unanimously  tell  us  that  Poland 
is  not  to  expect  the  cession  of  West  Prussia,  but  of  a  corridor 
through  West  Prussia.  She  must  not  expect  an  ownership  of 
Danzig,  but  a  permission  to  use  its  shipping  facilities  iinder 
a  sort  of  international  trusteeship,  and  on  an  equality  with 
Germany  and  any  other  power  that  may  find  Danzig  a  con- 
venience. Poland  is  not  to  be  the  mistress  of  her  own 
future.  She  is  not  to  be  indep'endent,  since  there  can  be 
no  national  independence  without  unrestricted  access  to  the 
ocean.  Poland  is  to  have  no  such  access.  Danzig  will  not 
be  restored  to  her,  and  her  only  road  to  Danzig  will  be 
through  a  corridor  with  the  Bolshevists  on  one  side  of  that 
corridor  and  the  Germans  on  the  other.  But  our  indignation 
at  such  a  submission  to  German  arrogance  may  oveH  be  tem- 
pered by  the  realization  that  the  conference  has  no  alterna- 
tive. Five  months  ago  it  could  have  ordered  the  instant 
evacuation  of  Poland  and  it  could  have  compelled  obedience 
The  Polish  frontiers  might  have  been  delimited  within  forty- 
eight  hours — indeed  within  forty-eight  minutes  with  the  aid 
of  an  old  school  map.  The  Polish  army  could  have  been 
hurried  back  from  France,  armed  and  equipped  to  defend 
their  new  frontiers.  The  national  spirit  of  Poland  could  have 
been  aroused  to  a  white  heat  of  patriotism,  and  with  the  aid 
that  could  easily  have  been  given  to  the  new  nation  it  could 


And  now  we  come  to  the  western  settlement,  or  at  least  to 
some  of  its  main  features,  and  here  once  more  we  find  that 
all  the  authorities  are  in  practical  agreement  that  there  has 
been  another  compromise,  and  one  that  is  extraordinarily 
bodeful  of  trouble  in  the  near  future.  It  looks  very  much 
as  though  all  the  vital  questions  had  been  postponed  until 
public  opinion  had  become  clamorous  for  a  settlement,  and 
that  then  there  had  been  a  wild  search  for  compromises  that 
should  satisfy  every  one  and  that  will,  of  course,  satisfy  no 
one.  Compromises  so  rarely  do.  We  are  told  that  the  Saar 
Valley  is  to  be  placed  under  international  control  for  fifteen 
years,  that  France  is  to  have  the  use  of  the  coal  mines  during 
that  period,  and  that  a  vote  will  then  be  taken  to  determine 
its  ultimate  disposition.        

Now  the  claim  of  France  was  definite  and  just.  The  Ger- 
mans had  destroyed  her  own  coal  fields,  not  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  but  in  the  last  days  of  the  fighting,  after  they  knew 
that  their  cause  was  lost,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  com- 
mercial competition  of  France  that  should  follow  the  declara- 
tion of  peace.  The  French  coal  fields  were  so  effectually 
ruined  that  some  fifty  years  must  be  spent  in  their  restoration. 
The  destruction  was  wanton,  deliberate,  and  without  military 
justification.  Financial  reparation  was  out  of  the  question. 
There  was  only  one  way  in  which  the  crime  could  be  neu- 
tralized, and  that  was  by  the  annexation  of  the  German  coal 
fields,  and  this  was  the  claim  put  forward  by  Clemenceau 
and  sustained  by  the  whole  French  nation.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  claim  was  disputed  and  denied  by  an  idealism 
that  seems  so  invariably  to  operate  in  favor  of  Germany  and 
never  in  favor  of  the  elementary  principles  of  justice.  And 
so  we  have  a  preposterous  "settlement"  by  which  these  Saar 
coal  fields  are  to  be  administered,  not  by  France,  but  by  an 
international  commission  consisting,  so  we  are  told,  ol  a 
Frenchman,  a  Saar  Valley  native,  an  American,  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  an  Italian.  But  why  not  a  Japanese  and  a 
Chinaman?  Why  this  discrimination?  For  fifteen  years  the 
ownership  of  the  district  is  to  remain  in  doubt,  and  to  be 
the  subject  of  colonization  efforts  by  France  and  Germany  in 
view  of  the  ultimate  plebiscite.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Selden, 
telegraphing  to  the  Times  from  Paris,  speaks  of  French  dis- 
satisfaction with  an  arrangement  by  which  "for  fifteen  years 
there  will  be  one  people  striving  to  get  it  permanently  and 
another  people  striving  constantly  to  get  it  back."  Moreover, 
Mr.  Selden  asks  appropriately  what  will  be  the  effect  upon 
the  French  people  when  they  understand  that  mandates  are  to 
be  given  to  America,  England,  and  Italy  to  administer 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  that  they  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  administer  a  territory  that  they  rightly  consider  should  be 
awarded  to  them  in  perpetuity  without  the  supervision  of  any 
international  commission.  This  arrangement,  says  Mr.  Sel- 
den, "is  not  fully  understood  yet  by  the  bulk  of  the  French 
people,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  when  they  do  know 
they  will  resent  it,  partly  as  a  reflection  on  their  national 
integrity  and  capacity  to  deal  fairly  with  the  Saar  population 
and  partly  as  a  roundabout  method,  repugnant  to  the  French 
idea  of  common  sense  and  directness.  They  asked  for  the 
Saar  Valley  outright,  without  restrictions  or  qualifications, 
primarily  as  reparation  for  the  destruction  by  the  Germans 
of  their  own  coal  mine  property  at  Lens.  What  they  have 
got  is  described  as  the  fruit  of  a  compromise  between  French 
needs  and  Wilson  philosophy." 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  French  people  are  facing  a  dis- 
appointment that  may  easily  have  the  most  serious  effects 
upon  the  stability  of  their  political  system.  Bolshevism,  we 
are  told,  is  out  of  the  question,  but  this  is  said  so  osten- 
tatiously as  to  show  that  it  is  by  no  means  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  likely  that  Clemenceau  believes  it  to  be  out 
of  the  question  with  the  red  memories  of  the  Commune  with- 
in his  own  mind.  Indeed  we  are  told  that  a  victory  of  the 
Extreme  Left  is  already  certain  at  the  next  general  election 
and  as  a  protest  against  the  universal  submission  to  Germany, 
and  the  Extreme  Left  might  easily  merge  into  something  still 
more  extreme.  The  annual  expenditures  of  France  before 
the  war  were  5,000,000,000  francs.  Henceforth  they  will  be 
22,000,000,000  francs,  and  this  from  the  financial  point  of 
view  alone  and  without  any  consideration  of  the  casualty 
lists  and  what  Bismarck  used  to  call  the  imponderables. 
News  of  the  outside  world  does  not  penetrate  rapidly  into 
France,  and  so  her  people  have  yet  to  recognize  the 
derous  propaganda  now  being  directed  against  her  in  Air 
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and  elsewhere  and  that  represents  her  as  a  sort  of  profiteer, 
greedy  in  her  ambitions,  insatiable  in  her  demands,  and  cul- 
pably neglectful  of  German  necessities  and  of  the  national 
amities  and  oblivions  that  somehow  always  shape  themselves 
in  the  German  interest.  Doubtful  as  we  may  be  as  to  the 
reception  of  the  peace  treaty  in  Germany,  in  spite  of  the 
veritable  jungle  of  olive  branches  in  which  it  has  been 
decked,  we  may  be  even  more  doubtful  of  its  reception  in 
France  and  by  a  people  already  smarting  under  intolerable 
wrongs  and  now  called  on  to  face  the  fact  that  the  concilia- 
tion of  Germany  must  take  precedence  alike  over  the  claims 
of  elementary  justice  and  honor. 


It  is  too  soon  to  assume  that  the  Italian  crisis  has  already 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  adjustment,  but  it  is  unquestion- 
ably a  grave  one,  and  fraught  with  immeasurable  possibilities. 
Xor  are  the  palpable  equities  so  unmistakable  as  to  justiiy 
a  hasty  verdict.  The  treaty  of  London  awarded  the  Dal- 
matian coast  to  Italy,  and  Fiume  to  the  Croatians.  The  award 
itself  was  in  good  faith.  The  territories  in  question  were 
Austrian,  and  the  Allies  had  a  full  right  to  award  enemy  ter- 
ritory wherever  they  wished.  The  Southern  Slav  problem  and 
the  emergence  of  a  new  nationality  with  dominant  claims 
were  largely  out  of  sight.  None  the  less  Russia  in  her  ca 
pacify  of  protector  of  the  Slavs  was  duly  consulted  in  the 
matter  and  she  acquiesced  in  the  Italian  award.  Italy,  on 
finding  that  her  claim  was  disputed,  offered  to  take  Fiume 
and  to  abandon  the  Dalmatian  coast,  but  Fiume  also  is  con- 
sidered as  vital  to  the  new-  Slav  Confederation.  Moreover, 
Italy  argues  that  the  Austrian  Slavs  were  her  enemies  and 
that  whatever  disinclination  they  may  have  had  to  fight 
against  the  Russians  was  certainly  not  extended  to  the 
Italians.  Finally  we  have  the  Italian  contention  that  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  vital  to  her  self-defense.  But 
Italy's  main  contention  is  based  on  the  dead  letter  of  the 
treaty  of  London,  which  is  definite  and  unequivocal.  She 
does  not  admit  that  changed  conditions  can  nullify  an  agree- 
ment that  was  so  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  her  into 
the  war  and  that  involved  so  vast  a  sacrifice  in  lives  and 
money.  There  are,  of  course,  other  items  in  the  Italian 
brief,  but  these  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  chief  ones. 


It  is  a  knotty  problem,  and  one  that  seems  to  necessitate 
either  the  nullification  of  a  treaty  against  the  protest  of  one 
of  its  signatories  or  the  collapse  of  the  Southern  Slav  Con- 
federation. And  the  Southern  Slavs  will  certainly  fight  rather 
than  see  the  extinction  of  their  national  hopes,  just  as  the 
Italians  seem  certain  to  fight  if  those  hopes  are  fulfilled  by 
the  present  disposition  of  Fiume  and  the  Dalmatian  coast. 
But  the  matter  is  not  wholly  one  of  the  adjudication  of 
national  equities.  The  involved  interests  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  Italy  and  the  Slavs.  They  include  the  main  con- 
tinental issues  of  the  war  and  they  must  be  settled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  and  exigencies  of  a  permanent  Eu- 
ropean peace.  

The  establishment  of  a  Southern  Slav  Confederation  is  vital 
to  the  construction  of  that  wall  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Medi- 
terranean that  shall  prevent  the  incursion  into  Asia  of  the 
Teutonic  peoples.  It  is  true  enough  that  the  wall  is  already 
in  perilous  shape  what  with  concessions  to  Germany  in  Poland 
and  the  aggressions  and  successes  of  the  Bolshevists.  "But 
we  must  save  what  we  can  of  it,  and  if  there  is  to  be  no 
Southern  Slav  Confederation  then  Germany  will  devour  its 
component  parts  piecemeal  and  we  shall  presently  find  her 
once  more  at  the  gateway  to  Asia  Minor.  And  that  must 
inevitably  happen  if  the  Slavs  shall  be  denied  a  free  and 
liberal  access  to  the  Adriatic  They  can  no  more  live  with- 
out the  Adriatic  than  the  Poles  can  live  without  Danzig. 
The  problems  are  the  same  from  the  continental  point  of 
view.  If  the  choice  is  actually  between  the  nullification  of 
the  treaty  of  London  and  the  failure  of  the  Slav  Confedera- 
tion then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Treaty  of  London  must  go 
in  view  of  the  intervention  of  a  claimant  who  may  be  said 
to  have  been  non-existent  as  a  claimant  at  the  time  the  treaty 
was  drawn,  but  whose  demands  are  not  only  ethically  valid, 
but  consonant  with  the  greater  necessities  of  the  family  of 
European  nations  as  a  whole.  The  situation  has  of  course 
been  compb'cated  and  inflamed  by  President  Wilson's  appeal 
to  the  Italian  people  over  the  head  of  the  government,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  an  enlightened  and 
benevolent  diplomacy  intent  upon  the  independence  and  au^ 
tonoray  of  a  new  nation  that  ought  to  be  nurtured  and  fostered 
into  strength.  Sidney  Coryk. 

Sax  Francisco,  April  30,  1919. 


In  Holland  a  useful  gum  or  paste  is  being  made  from 
garlic.  The  bulbs  are  pressed  and  the  juice  or  fluid 
matter  so  obtained  is  thickened  by  inspissation.  A 
good  substitute  for  cork  is  obtained  from  certain  fungi, 
which  are  dried  and  ground,  mixed  with  cement  and 
consolidated  by  pressure.  In  Norway  a  process  has 
been  patented  to  enable  carbide  to  be  used  for  driving 
motors.  In  Denmark  a  company  has  been  floated  to 
make  briquettes  from  heather.  These  have  a  higher 
heat  value  than  peat.  Experiments  are  being  made  to 
use  chalk  marl,  especially  that  which  comes  from  the 
Limburg  mines,  as  a  manure. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  well  known  that  rapid  cooling  of  hot  metals 
hardens  them.  That  the  opposite  is  true  has  recently 
be^n  demonstrated  in  striking  fashion  by  the  General 
E'ectric  Company.  One  of  their  scientists  annealed 
A  Tierican  ingot  iron  surrounded  by  hydrogen  gas  for 
*''  ree    hours    at    a    temperature    above    1600    degrees 

ahrcnheit.  The  product  was  very  little  harder  than 
.:--;  softest  copper  and  can  be  whittled  with  a  knife. 


Admiral  Pearv  is  another  evidence  against  "Osler- 
ism."  His  remarkable  and  thrilling  journey  to  the 
Xorth  Pole  was  made  when  he  was  about  fifty,  and  its 
acknowledgment  by  Congress  and  all  the  scientific  so- 
cieties of  the  world  made  him  at  once  one  of  the  most 
noted  men  of  his  generation. 

Major  Burton  William  Sibley  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  characters  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  He  is  a  short,  swarthy  man,  wiry  and 
of  great  endurance.  His  men  loved  him  and  would 
follow  him  everywhere.  He  is  as  active  as  a  boy,  and 
it  was  he  who.  on  foot  and  fighting  as  desperately  as 
any  of  them,  personally  led  those  two  companies  of 
marines  into  the  labyrinth  of  Belleau  Wood. 

Admiral  Xathaniel  R.  Usher's  introduction  to  the 
navy  was  brought  about  on  September  21.  1871,  when 
he  was  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Academy  as  a  plebe. 
Like  many  of  the  true  sea  dogs  of  the  navy  he  was  not 
born  in  a  seaport  nor  was  he  reared  where  the  tang 
of  salt  air  got  into  his  blood  and  made  him  long  for  a 
life  on  the  raging  main.  His  birthplace  was  Vincennes. 
Indiana,  and  he  was  born  in  1855,  so  that  he  was  only 
sixteen  when  he  became  a  "middy." 

Daniel  D.  Mackenzie,  the  new  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  but  not  as 
yet  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Canada,  was  never 
beaten  in  any  election,  and  he  has  fought  sixteen.  Ten 
of  these  were  municipal  elections  in  the  town  of  Xorth 
Sydney,  of  which  he  was  mayor  for  five  years  on  end. 
Mackenzie  was  elected  and  reelected  in  the  Xova  Scotia 
assembly.  He  was  elected  and  thrice  reelected  from 
1904  to  1917  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Yilhjalmur  Stefansson  was  born  in  1879  in  an  immi- 
grant's cabin  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  north 
of  the  Canadian  city  of  that  name.  His  parents  were 
among  the  first  Icelanders  to  venture  from  their  native 
island  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  Xew  World.  They 
moved  in  a  prairie  schooner  across  the  line  into  what 
was  then  the  Territory7  of  Dakota,  when  the  future  ex- 
plorer was  eighteen  months  old.  and  settled  in  a  farm- 
ing colony  of  Icelandic  immigrants  near  the  hamlet  of 
Mountain.  Pembina  County.  Here  Stefansson  grew 
up  on  his  father's  farm  twenty  miles  from  a  railroad. 

Commander  James  L.  Akerson.  U.  S.  X..  who  sue-  j 
ceeded  Charles  Piez  as  director-general  of  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation  on  May  1st,  is  now  thirty-eight 
years  old.  He  graduated  from  Annapolis  in  1901.  and 
showed  such  skill  as  a  constructor  that  he  was  sent  by 
the  government  for  two  years'  post-graduate  work  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Boston, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1906  with  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science.  After  two  years  at  sea,  Com- 
mander Ackerson  was  attached  to  the  bureau  of  con- 
struction of  the  Navy  Department  and  when  it  was 
decided  to  build  a  fleet  of  government  cargo  carriers 
Commander  Ackerson  was  assigned  to  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  where  his  rise  has  been  rapid. 

Concerning  Marquis  Saionji,  the  leading  member  of 
the  Japanese  peace  delegation,  a  London  correspond-  i 
ent  recently  said  that  "of  all  the  statesmen  of  Japan, 
Marquis  Saionji  best  understands  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  Western  Europe.  When  the  great  war  broke  out 
he  saw  at  once  that  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
determined  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  German  mili- 
tarism. Even  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  struggle  he 
never  wavered  in  his  faith  that  the  Allies  would  win 
in  the  end.  Democratic  in  principle,  he  is  an  aristo- 
crat in  taste;  the  successful  leader  of  a  popular  party, 
yet  the  very  opposite  of  a  demagogue.  He  is  today  the 
one  statesman  who  is  trusted  by  all  classes  and  all 
parties  for  his  great  intelligence  and  tried  patriotism." 

When  Congressman  Frank  W.  Mondell,  the  Repub- 
lican floor  leader  in  the  new  Congress,  was  first  nomi- 
nated for  public  office,  after  a  long  career  as  a  business 
man,  he  had  never  made  a  speech.  He  said  recently  of 
his  first  attempt  in  this  line:  "But  word  came  down 
from .  a  new  settlement  in  the  mountains  that  I  was 
reported  to  be  a  dude  and  in  affluent  circumstances. 
The  committee  said  that  I  owed  it  to  my  district,  my 
state,  and  the  American  nation  to  nail  that  atrocious 
lie.  Therefore  I  yielded.,  but  my  legs  trembled,  my 
hands  shook  and  my  heart  beat  a  wild  tattoo  in  my 
throat.  I  spoke  for  ten  minutes.  I  suppose,  but  it  may 
have  been  only  five.  The  schoolhouse  was  crowded  to 
the  doors.  Coming  in  from  the  night,  the  light  blinded 
me  and  I  could  not  see.  And  my  voice  sounded  far 
away.  It  was  a  frightful  ordeal  and  I  have  never  re- 
membered a  word  that  I  said." 

The  man  at  the  switchboard  connecting  the  various 
Bolshevist  wires  is  Fritz  Platten,  the  foremost  labor 
leader  in  Switzerland,  and  outside  of  Lenine  the  most 
avowed  advocate  in  Europe  of  the  salvation  of  the 
world  through  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  His 
father  is  said  to  be  a  Saxon  who  emigrated  to  Switzer- 
land, where  Platten  was  born.  Platten,  however,  is 
said  to  be  every  inch  a  Prussian.  The  "will  to  power" 
is  in  his  blood.  It  is  his  creed,  only  in  his  case  this 
will  is  directed,  not  toward  the  attainment  of  militarism, 
but  of  proletariat  power.  He  seemed  to  a  recent  ob- 
server nothing  less  than  a  Hindenburg  of  labor — cold, 
calculating,   ruthless.     He  knows  what  he  wants   and 


goes  the  shortest  way  to  get  it.  and  probably  would  not 
have  the  slightest  hesitation  to  order  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  men  executed  if  in  his  judgment  the  cause 
of  workiiiff  class  revolution  demanded  it. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Love's  Perversity. 
How  strange  a  thing  a  lover  seems 

To  animals  that  do  not   love ! 
Lo,  where  he  walks  and  talks  in  dreams, 

And  flouts  us  with  his  Lady's  glove ; 
How  foreign   in  the  garb  he  wears ; 

And   how   his  great   devotion   mocks 
Our   poor  propriety,    and   scares 

The   undevout  with   paradox ! 
His   soul,  through   scorn   of  worldly   care. 

And  great  extremes  of  sweet  and  gall, 
And  musing  much  on  all  that's  fair. 

Grows   witty   and   fantastical : 
He  sobs  his  joy  and  sings  his  grief. 

And    evermore    finds    such    delight 
In    simply   picturing   his   relief 

That  'plaining  seems  to  cure  bis  plight; 
He  makes  his  sorrow,  when  there's  none; 

His  fancy  blows  both  cold  and  hot ; 
Xext  to  the  wish  that  she'll  be  won. 

His  first  hope  is  that  she  may  not; 
He   sues,   yet   deprecates   consent ; 

Would  she  be  captured  she  must  fly; 
She  looks  too  happy  and  content. 

For  whose  last  pleasure  he  would  die. 
Oh,  cruelty,  she  can  not  care 

For   one  to  whom   she's  always  kind ! 
He  says  he's  nought,  but,   oh,  despair. 

If  he's  not  Jove  to  her  fond  mind! 
He's   jealous   if   she   pets   a   dove. 

She  must  be  his  with  all  her  soul; 
Vet   'tis  a  postulate  in  love 

That  part  is  greater  than  the  whole  ; 
And    all    bis    apprehension's   stress. 

When   he's   with   her,   regards  her  hair. 
Her  hand,   a  ribbon  of  her  dress. 

As  if  his  life  were  only  there  ; 
Because   she's  constant,   he  will   change. 

And  kindest  glances  coldly  meet. 
And.  all  the  time  he  seems  so   strange. 

His  soul  is  fawning  at  her  feet; 
Of   smiles  and   simple   heaven   grown   tired, 

He   wickedly  provokes  her  tears. 
And  when  she  weeps,  as  he  desired. 

Falls  slain  with  ecstasies  of  fears ; 
He   blames   her,   though   she   has   no    fault 

Except  the   folly  to  be  his ; 
He  worships  her,  the  more  to  exalt 

The  profanation  of  a  kiss; 
Health's  his  disease;  he's  never  well 

But  when  his  paleness  shames  her  rose ; 
His  faith's  a  rock-built  citadel. 

Its  signs  a  flag  that  each  way  blows ; 
His   o'erfed   fancy   frets   and   fumes ; 

And  Love,  in  him,  is  fierce,  like  Hate, 
And  ruffles  his  ambrosial  plumes 

Against  the  bars  of  time  and   fate. 

— Coventry  Pal  more 


How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix. 

I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he ; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three  ; 

"Good    speed !"    cried    the    watch,    as    the    gate-bolts    undrew ; 

"Speed !"   echoed   the  wall   to   us   galloping   through : 

Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest. 

And   into   the   midnight  we   galloped   abreast. 

Xot  a  word  to  each  other ;  we  kept  the  great  pace 

Xeck   by    neck,    stride    by    stride,    never    changing   our   place :. 

I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight. 

Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right, 

Rebuckled  the   cheek-strap,   chained   slacker  the   bit. 

Xor  galloped  less  steadily   Roland   a  whit. 

'Twas   moonset   at  starting ;   but   while   we   drew   near 

Lokeren,  the  cocks   crew,   and   twilight  dawned   clear; 

At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see ; 

At  Dufeld,  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be  : 

And  from  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard  the  half  chime. 

So.   Joris  broke   silence  with.   "Yet   there  is  time!" 

At   Aershot,   up   leaped   of   a   sudden   the   sun. 
And   against  him   the   cattle   stood  black  every   one. 
To   stare  thro'  the  mist   at  us   galloping  past, 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at  last, 
With   resolute    shoulders,    each   butting   away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray; 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  t  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track; 
And   one   eye's   black   intelligence,— ever   that   glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance ! 
And  the  thick   heavy   spume-flakes   which   aye    and    anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on. 

By   Hasselt,   Dirck  groaned;   and  cried  Joris,   "Stay   spur! 

Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault  's  not  in  her, 

We'll    remember    at   Aix" — for    one    heard    the    quick    wheeze 

Of   her   chest,    saw  the  stretched   neck  and  staggering   knees, 

And  sunk  tail,   and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank. 

As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

So,   we   were   left  galloping,   Joris   and   I, 

Past  Looz  and  past ^Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky; 

The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh, 

'Xeath    our    feet   broke   the   brittle   bright   stubble   like    chaff; 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a   dome-spire   sprang  white. 

And  "Gallop,"  gasped  Joris,  "for  Aix  is  in  sight !" 

"How   they'll  greet  us  !" — and  all  in  a  moment  his   roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone ; 
And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the   news  which  alone   could  save  Aix   from   her   fate. 
With  his  nostrils  ttke  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim. 
And   with   circles   of  red  for  his   eye-sockets'  rim. 

Then   I   cast  loose  my  buff-coat,   each  holster   let  fall. 

Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all, 

Stood  up   in  the   stirrup,   leaned,   patted   his   ear. 

Called  my  Roland  his  pet-name,  my  horse  without  peer; 

Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise,  bad  or  good. 

Till  at  length  into  .Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is,   friends  flocking  round 
As  I  sat  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground : 
And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine. 
As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine. 
Which   (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 
Was    no    more  "than    his    due   who    brought    good    news    from 
Ghent.  Robert  Bonvning. 


May  3,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


BLOOD  AND  SAND. 


Vicente     Blasco    Ibanez  Writes    a   Novel    of    the    National 
Sport  of  Spain. 


When  Blasco  Ibanez  wrote  the  "Four  Horsemen  of 
the  Apocalypse"  he  was  recognized  at  once  by  the 
discerning  as  something  more  than  a  novelist.  He  had 
a  picture  to  present,  and  it  was  to  be  presented  in  its 
entirety  and  with  fidelity.  Underlying  it  was  a  pur- 
pose, and  we  wondered  why  we  had  been  left  for  so 
long  unacquainted  with  other  writings  by  one  so  evi- 
dently inspired  by  motives  not  of  the  common  kind. 

Xow  comes  another  novel  and  with  the  same  hall- 
mark. We  have  a  picture  of  bull-fighting  in  Spain,  a 
complete  picture.  Juan  Gallardo  is  the  protagonist  of 
the  Spanish  national  sport.  Around  him  the  whole 
system  clusters,  and  we  see  it  from  the  political,  his- 
torical, humane,  social,  religious,  and  personal  points 
of  view.  We  know  what  is  said  and  thought  of  it  by 
ever)-  class  in  Spain.  We  see  the  arena  and  its  occu- 
pants, blood  and  struggle,  victory  and  defeat.  And 
even  after  we  have  cleared  our  minds  of  the  sin  of 
the  Pharisee  we  marvel  at  the  vitality  of  so  great  an 
iniquity. 

Gallardo  as  a  boy  is  a  passionate  devotee  of  the 
arena,  and  his  enthusiasm  enables  him  to  skip  most  of 
the  intermediate  stages  to  the  coveted  status  of  the 
fighter.  Here  is  the  story  of  one  of  his  earlier  com- 
bats: 

Gallardo  spread  his  cloth  on  the  very  head  of  the  wiid 
beast,  which  at  once  attacked  it.  A  pass  "Ofe  V  roared  the 
enthusiasts.  The  animal  turned  suddenly,  throwing  itself 
again  on  the  torero  with  a  violent  toss  of  its  head  that  tore 
the  muleta  out  of  his  hand.  Finding  himself  disarmed  and 
attacked  he  was  obliged  to  run  for  the  barrier,  but  at  this 
instant  Fuentes'  cloak  diverted  the  animal's  charge.  Gailardo, 
who  guessed  during  his  flight  the  cause  of  the  bull's  sudden 
distraction,  did  not  leap  the  barrier  but  sat  on  the  step  and 
there  remained  some  moments  watching  his  enemy  a  few  paces 
off.  His  flight  ended  in  applause  of  this  display  of  calm- 
ness. 

He  recovered  his  muleta  and  rapier,  carefully  rearranged 
the  red  cloth,  and  once  again  placed  himself  in  front  of  the 
brute's  head,  but  this  time  not  so  calmly.  The  lust  of 
slaughter  dominated  him,  an  intense  desire  to  kill  as  soon  as 
possible  the  animal  which  had  forced  him  to  fly  in  the  sight 
of  thousands  of  admirers. 

He  scarcely  moved  a  step.  Thinking  that  the  decisive 
moment  had  come  he  squared  himself,  the  muleta  low,  and  the 
pommel   of  the   rapier  raised  to   his   eyes. 

Again   the   audience  protested,    fearing   for  his   life. 

"Don't  strike!     Stop!"   .    .    .     "O    .    .   h !" 

An  exclamation  of  horror  shook  the  whole  Plaza;   a  spasm 

which   made   all  rise  to   their  feet,   their  eyes   starting,  whilst 

the    women   hid   their   faces,    or   convulsively    clutched   at   the 

arm   nearest  them. 

As  the  matador  struck,  the  sword  glanced  on  a  bone.  This 
mischance  retarded  his  escape,  and  caught  by  one  of  the  horns 
he  was  hooked  up  by  the  middle  of  his  body,  and  despite  his 
weight  and  strength  of  muscle,  this  well-built  man  was  lifted, 
was  twirled  about  on  its  point  like  a  helpless  dummy  until 
the  powerful  beast  with  a  toss  of  its  head  sent  him  flying 
several  yards  away.  The  torrero  fell  with  a  thump  on  the 
sand  with  his  limbs  spread  wide  apart,  just  like  a  frog  dressed 
up  in  silk  and  gold. 

"It  has  killed  him  !"  "He  is  gored  in  the  stomach  \"  they 
yelled  from  the  seats. 

But  Gallardo  picked  himself  up  from  among  the  medley  of 
cloaks  and  men  which  rushed  to  his  rescue.  With  a  smile 
he  passed  his  hands  over  his  body,  and  then  shrugged  his 
shoulders  to  show  he  was  not  hurt.  Nothing  but  the  force 
of  the  blow  and  a  sash  in  rags.  The  horn  had  only  torn  the 
strong  silk  belt. 

He  turned  to  pick  up  his  "killing  weapons."  None  of  the 
spectators  sat  down,  as  they  guessed  that  the  next  encounter 
would  be  brief  and  terrible.  Gallardo  advanced  towards  the 
bull  with  a  reckless  excitement,  as  if  he  discredited  the 
powers  of  its  horns  now  he  had  emerged  unhurt.  He  was  de- 
termined to  kill  or  to  die.  There  must  be  neither  delay  nor 
precautions.  It  must  be  either  the  bull  or  himself!  He  saw 
everything  red  just  as  if  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  he  only 
heard,  like  a  distant  sound  from  the  other  world,  the  shouts 
of  the  people  who   implored  him  to  keep  calm. 

He  only  made  two  passes  with  the  help  of  a  cloak  which 
lay  near  him,  and  then  suddenly  quick  as  thought  like  a 
spring  released  from  its  catch  he  threw  himself  on  the  bull, 
planting  a  thrust,  as  his  admirers  said,  "like  lightning."  He 
thrust  his  arm  in  so  far,  that  as  he  drew  back  from  between 
the  horns,  one  of  them  grazed  him.  sending  him  staggering 
several  steps.  But  he  kept  his  feet  and  the  bull,  after  a  mad 
rush,  fell  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  Plaza,  with  its  legs 
doubled  beneath  it  and  its  poll  touching  the  sand,  until  the 
"puntillero"  came  to  give  the  final  dagger  thrust. 

The  Marquis  de  Moraima  breeds  bulls  for  the  arena, 
and  his  occupation  has  so  deadened  his  instincts  of  de- 
cency that  he  sacrifices  a  magnificent  animal  that  he 
himself  has  tamed  and  that  actually  loves  him.  Here 
is  a  glimpse  of  the  Marquis : 

The  Marquis  and  his  fellow-breeders  soon  forgot  their  ten- 
der sympathy  for  the  animals  in  the  pride  they  felt  at  their 
fierceness.  You  should  have  seen  the  contempt  with  which 
they  spoke  of  the  enemies  of  bull-fighting,  and  of  those  who 
clamored  against  this  art  in  the  name  of  the  protection  of 
animals. 

"Follies  of  foreigners."  "Ignorant  errors,"  which  confound 
a  butcher's  ox  with  a  fighting  bull !  The  Spanish  bull  is  a 
wild  animal:  the  bravest  wild  beast  in  the  world.  And  he 
recalled  several  fights  between  bulls  and  felines,  which  had 
always  ended  triumphantly  for  the  national  beast. 

The  Marquis  laughed  as  he  remembered  another  of  his 
animals.  A  fight  was  arranged  in  a  certain  Plaza  between  a 
bull  and  a  lion  and  a  tiger  belonging  to  a  celebrated  tamer. 
The  breeder  sent  Barrabas.  a  vicious  animal,  which  had  to  be 
kept  apart  at  the  farm,  because  he  had  fought  with  and 
killed  several   of  his  companions. 

"I  saw  this  myself,"  said  the  Marquis.  "There  was  a  huge 
iron  cage  in  the  middle  of  the  circus  and  inside  it  was  Bar- 
rabas. They  loosed  the  lion  first,  and  this  accursed  feline. 
taking  advantage  of  a  bull  being  unsuspicious,  sprung  upon  his 
hind  quarters  and  began  to  tear  him  with  teeth  and  claws. 
Barrabas  bounded  furiously  in  order  to  dislodge  him  and  get 
him  within  reach,  of  the  horns,  which  are  his  defense.  At  last 
he  succeeded  in  throwing  the  lion  in  front  of  him  and  then 
.  .  .  caballeros  !  it  was  just  like  a  game  of  ball !  ...  He 
tossed    him    from    one    horn    to    another,    shaking    him    like    a 


marionette,  till  at  last,  as  if  he  despised  him.  he  threw  him 
on  one  side,  and  there  lay  the  so-called  king  of  animals,  rolled 
into  a  ball,  and  lying  like  a  cat  who  has  just  been  beaten. 
.  .  .  The  second  affair  was  much  shorter.  As  soon  as  the  tiger 
appeared  Barrabas  caught  him,  tossed  him  in  the  air.  and 
after  shaking  him  well,  threw  him  into  the  corner  like  the 
other.  .  .  .  Then  Barrabas,  being  an  evil-minded  beast, 
trotted  up  and  down,  with  every  indecent  display  of  triumph 
over  his  fallen  foes." 

Gallardo  eventually  meets  the  common  fate  of  his 
kind.  He  becomes  a  popular  hero  and  his  fame  is  his 
undoing.  Gradually  his  nerve  deserts  him.  Happily 
married,  he  falls  into  the  toils  of  an  illicit  love,  and 
the  very  woman  for  whom  he  has  bartered  his  soul 
sneers  at  his  discomfiture  in  the  arena  and  turns  her 
back  contemptuously  on  his  disgrace : 

That  afternoon  was  one  of  his  best.  When  they  saw  the 
bull  standing  motionless,  the  public  themselves  encouraged 
him   with    their   advice.      "Now   then!      Strike!" 

Gallardo  threw  himself  on  the  bull  with  his  rapier  in  front, 
slipping  quickly   away   from   the   menace   of   the   horns. 

The  applause  rang  out,  but  it  was  short,  and  followed  by 
a  threatening  murmur,  mingled  with  strident  whistling.  The 
enthusiasts  ceased  to  look  at  the  bull,  to  turn  their  indigna- 
tion on  the  public.  What  injustice !  What  want  of  knowl- 
edge !     He  had  entered  to  kill  splendidly.    .    .    . 

But  thousands  of  inimical  fingers  pointed  to  the  bull  with- 
out ceasing  their  protests,  and  the  whole  Plaza  joined  them  in 
a  deafening  storm  of  whistling. 

The  rapier  had  penetrated  slant  ways,  crossing  the  bull,  its 
point  appearing  between  his  ribs  just  behind  the  foreleg. 

Every  one  gesticulated,  waving  their  arms  in  a  paroxysm 
o\  fury.  "What  a  scandal !  A  bad  novillero  could  not  have 
done  worse  !" 

The  animal,  with  the  hilt  of  the  sword  in  his  neck  and 
the  point  appearing  from  the  wrench  of  the  espada's  arm 
began  to  hobble,  its  enormous  bulk  swaying  with  its  un- 
steady gait.  This  seemed  to  move  every  one  to  a  generous 
indignation.  "Poor  bull!  Such  a  good  one,  so  noble  .  .  ." 
Many  threw  themselves  forward,  roaring  with  furyt  as  if 
they  intended  throwing  themselves  bodily  into  the  arena. 
"Thief!  Son  of  a  .  .  .  !"  "To  torture  a  'bicho'  like  that 
who  is  better  than  he  is !  .  .  ."  All  shouted,  seized  with  a 
vehement  tenderness  for  the  brute's  suffering,  just  as  though 
they   had   not   paid   to    see   its   death. 

Gallardo,  stupefied  at  his  deed,  bent  his  head  beneath  the 
whirlwind  of  insults  and  threats.  Cursed  bad  luck !  He  had 
entered  to  kill  splendidly,  just  as  in  his  best  days,  over- 
coming the  nervous  shrinking  which  made  him  turn  his  face 
away  as  though  he  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  the  brute 
coming  down  on  him.  But  the  desire  to  avoid  danger,  to 
get  out  from  between  the  horns  as  quickly  as  possible,  had 
made  him  ruin  his  luck  by  that  disgraceful  and  unskillful 
stroke. 


ered  with  sand,  till  the  death  of  the  bull  should  permit  of  the 
attendants  collecting  the  remains  in  their  baskets.  Very'  often 
these  rough-and-ready  practitioners  supplied  the  horrible  ab- 
sence of  the  lost  organs  by  handfuls  of  tow  stuffed  into  the 
stomach.  The  chief  thing  was  to  keep  these  miserable  ani- 
mals on  foot  a  few  moments  longer  till  the  picadors  should 
return  to  the  arena,  when  the  bull  would  soon  take  charge 
and   finish    the   work. 

Here  is  another  scene  from  the  same  corrida  and 
almost  too  dreadful  for  reproduction  or  perusal.  It  de- 
scribes the  fate  meted  out  to  a  cowardly  bull  that  re- 
fuses to  fight: 

The  fire  banderillas  were  a  quite  extraordinary  spectacle, 
something  entirely  unexpected,  which  greatly  increased  the  in- 
terest of  the  corrida.  Many  who  had  shouted  themselves 
hoarse  were  privately  delighted  at  the  incident.  They  would 
see  the  bull  burning  alive,  rushing  about  mad  with  terror 
at   the   lightnings    fastened   into    his   neck. 

El  Nacional  came  forward  carrying  two  large  banderillas 
seemingly  wrapped  in  black  paper,  hanging  points  downward. 
He  went  towards  the  bull  without  any  great  precautions. 
as  though  his  cowardice  did  not  deserve  any  high  art.  and 
stuck  in  the  infernal  darts  amid  the  vindictive  acclamations 
of   the   populace. 

Immediately  there  was  an  explosion,  and  two  puffs  of 
smoke  ran  along  the  animal's  neck.  In  the  sunlight  the  fire 
could  not  be  seen,  but  the  hair  disappeared,  singed,  and  a 
black  mark  began  to  spread  over  the  neck. 

The  bull,  surprised  at  the  attack,  accelerated  his  flight,  as 
if  this  could  free  him  from  the  torture,  till  suddenly  short 
sharp  detonations  like  gun  shots  were  heard  proceeding  from 
his  neck,  and  showers  of  ash  paper  flew  about  his  eyes.  The 
beast  bounded  with  the  agility  of  terror,  all  four  feet  off  the 
ground  at  once,  twisting  his  head  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
tear  out  with  his  teeth  these  demoniacal  darts  fixed  in  his 
flesh.  The  mob  laughed  and  applauded,  thinking  these  bounds 
and  contortions  extremely  amusing.  The  animal,  in  spite  of 
his  size  and  weight,  seemed  to  be  performing  a  dance  like 
some  trained  animal. 

"How  they  sting  him !"  exclaimed  the  populace  with 
ferocious  laughter.  When  the  banderillas  had  ceased  to  ex- 
plode the  melted  fat  on  the  neck  formed  little  bubbles,  and 
the  bull  no  longer  feeling  the  sting  of  the  fire  stopped  short, 
his  head  hanging,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  his  muzzle  covered 
with  foam,  and  his  red  dry"  tongue  licking  the  sand  in  search 
of  moisture.  , 

Another  banderillo  came  up  and  stuck  in  a  second  pair  of 
darts.  Once  more  the  puffs  of  smoke  ran  along  the  scorched 
flesh,  and"  the  detonations  recommenced.  Wherever  he 
rushed,  twisting  his  massive  body  in  his  struggles  to  get  the 
darts  out  of  his  neck,  the  infernal  detonations  went  with 
him  ;  but  now  his  movements  were  less  violent,  it  seemed  as 
though  his  vigorous  animalism  was  being  suhdued  by  the 
torture. 

A  third  pair  of  darts  were  fixed  in,   and  from  the  burning 


The  bull    alter   limping   about   for   some   time  with   painful  flesh  a  nau"seous   odor   of  meited  fat>  burnt   nide,   and  singed 

staggering,    stood   still  hair            ad    tnroughout    the    arena. 

Gallardo   took   another   sword   and   again   placed   himself   in  The    public    stm    applauded    with    vindictive    frenzy,    as    if 

°~}          ,f-  Deast*      ,,...,,                            ,.  the  poor  animal  were  an   opponent  of  their  religious  beliefs. 

The   public   guessed    his   intention.      He   was   proceeding   to  and  ^       w£re  performin„  a  hoTv  work  bv  tnis  burning.     Thev 

the    /descabello,      the    only   thing   he    could    do    after   such    a  laughed"as  they  saw  him  unsteady  on  his  legs,  bellowing  with 

criminal   stroke.  sharp    screams    of    pain,    seeking    in    vain    for    something    to 

He  leant  the  point   of  the  rapier  between  the  horns,   while  cooi   n:s  toncue 
with  the  other  hand  he  waved  the  muleta  so  that  the  beast, 

attracted  by  the  fluttering  cloth,  should  lower  its  head  to  the  Human   nature   can   hardlv   refrain    from   something 

ground      The   espada   struck   with   his    rapier    but  the   bull  almost  lu-e  gratification  when  the  same  bull  turns  on 

teehng  himselt   wounded,   tossed  his  head  wildlv,   and  ejected  _   „       ,            °                  .  .             .      ,    ,,                           .,        c      i 

the  weapon.                                                             '  Gallardo    and   gores   him.      And   then    comes   the   final 

"One !"  roared  the  crowd  with  almost  laughable  unanimity,  scene,  when  the  almost  incredulous  attendants  examine 

The   matador   again   repeated   his   stroke,    and   once   again  the  wounded  matador:     ''There  was  a  start  of  wonder. 

Severn  the  rapier,  the  only  result  being  to  make  the  brute  Qf  painfu]   sufprise  round  the  bed       The  banderillo  did 

"Two!"  sang  out  from  *he  gods  in  derision.  not   dare   to   inquire;   he   looked   between   the   doctors' 

A  fresh  attempt  only  succeeded  like  the  others  in  drawing  heads    at    Gallardo's   bodv.      His    shirt   was    drawn    up, 

a  !S?Lbel£w  fromAe  l0Tlw^  an.imf-,          ,,  and  he   saw  that  the  stomach,  which  was   uncovered. 

"Three!      .    .    .    But  to  this  ironical  chorus  the  masses  now  .                             j-i.i_i.iji-          s 

joined  whistles  and  cries  of  protest.    When  would  the  matador  was   torn   by   a  jagged  wound   with    bloody   lips.   irom 

finish   it?  between    which    the    bluish    viscera    were    protruding." 

On  the  fourth  attempt  he  succeeded  in   severing  the  spinal  The    author   wrote   the  novel   in    1908   and   it   is   with    a 

cord,  and  the  bull  fell  instantaneously,  lvmg  on  his  side  with  ,    .                ,          ,  ,                  ,   ,               .,     ,                  r        .,     . 

his  ie°-s  ri°id.  certain  wonder  at  human  obduracy  that  we  realize  that 


Gallardo    makes    desperate    efforts    to    recover    his 

waning  popularity  after  his  first  display  of  nerves.     He 
even  lies  down  in  front  of  the  enraged  bull  and  evades 
his  charge  by  rolling  under  his  hoofs.     But  it  is  only  , 
a   flare  up  of  his   old  courage,   a   portent  of  disaster.  ! 
His  wife,  Carmen,  paj'S  her  first  visit  to  the  arena  just  ' 
before  the  end.  and  this  is  what  she  sees: 


bull-fighting  is  still  the  national  sport  of  Spain. 

Blood  and  Sand.  By  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gillespie.  Xew 
York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Not  only  in  Canton,  but  in  every  part  of  China  beg- 
gars   are    one   of   the    sights   that   proclaim  loudly  the 

poverty  of  the  country  and  the  maladministration  of  the 

The    monos    sabios    led    in    the    wounded   horses,    who    were  -  *■  T  ii  j  *  -        u 

dragging  their  entrails  along  the  ground.     As  she  saw  them,    government.      In   well-governed   countries   beggars   are 

the  head  man   in  charge  of  the  stables  bustled  about   in  a    not  tolerated  in  public  places:   in   China  the  presence 

fever  of  activity.  '  0f  beggars  is  one  of  the  necessarv  evils  of  society.     In 

lad'sN°"Gemntl5!f  !■  ^hX,  taP*  '"  "  ^  "*"'  ,  trU*'  be-in=  iS  "*"*?  ^  ™?  J""*"'  j^"*?- 

A  stable-boy  went  carefully  up  to  the  horse  who  was  and  hence  arises  the  toleration  ot  the  people  and  the 
rearing  with  pain,  and  took  the  saddle  off:  then  he  tied  ropes  government.  But  begging  in  China  is  reduced  to  a  fine 
round  his   four  feet,  drew  them  together  and  threw  him. 


"Now,  my  fine  fellow  .  .  .  Gently,  gently  with  him!"  he 
shouted  to  the  man,  never  ceasing  to  move  his  own  hands 
and  feet. 

The  stable  lads  in  their  shirtsleeves  leant  over  the  animal's 
ripped-up  belly,  from  which  were  gushing  streams  of  blood 
and  water,  endeavoring  to  put  back  by  handfuls  the  slippery' 
entrails  hanging  out  of  it. 

Others  held  the  animal's  reins,  putting  a  foot  on  its  head 
to  keep  it  on  the  ground.  Its  muzzle  twitched  with  pain, 
and  its  teeth  rattled  together  with  the  anguish  of  its  tor- 
ment, while  its  agonized  squeals  were  smothered  by  the 
pressure  on  its  head.  The  bloody  hands  of  the  workers  en- 
deavored to  replace  the  bowels  in  the  empty  cavity,  but  the 
gasping  breathing  of  the  unfortunate  animal  constantly  blew 
out  again  the  entrails  the  men  were  pushing  in  like  bundles. 
At  last  they  were  all  pushed  back  into  the  stomach,  and  the 
lads  with  the  quickness  of  long  habit  sewed  the  sides  of  the 
wound  together. 

After  the  animal  was  mended  with  this  barbarous  prompti- 
tude a  pail  of  water  was  thrown  over  its  head,  its  legs  were 
freed  from  the  ropes,  and  a  few  kicks  and  blows  with  a  stick 
made  it  scramble  on  to  its  feet.  Some  only  walked  a  few 
steps,  falling  down  again,  with  torrents  of  blood  rushing 
from  the  reopened  wound.  This  meant  instantaneous  death. 
Others  stood  up  apparently  stronger,  from  their  immense  re- 
sources of  animal  vitality,  and  the  lads  after  mending  them 
up  took  them  off  to  the  courtyard  to  be  "varnished/"  There 
their  stomach  and  legs  were  cleansed  by  several  pailsful  of 
water  thrown  over  them,  which  left  their  white  or  chestnut 
coats  bright  and  shining,  while  streams  of  bloody  water  ran 
down   their   legs  *on   to  the  ground. 

They  mended  the  horses  just  like  old  shoes,  prolonging 
their  agony  and  retarding  their  death,  working  their  weakness 
up  to  the  last  possible  moment.  Fragments  of  their  entrails 
which  had  been  cut  off  to  facilitate  the  repairing  operation 
lay  about  the  floor.     Other  fragments  lay  in  the  circus,  cov- 


art  (says  the  Canton  Daily  Times).  All  the  tricks  in 
the  trade  are  carefully  treasured  and  handed  down 
reverently  from  one  generation  to  another.  The  beg- 
gars that  one  sees  in  the  streets  are  more  often  than 
not  the  offspring  of  a  generation  of  beggars.  "Once  a 
beggar  always  a  beggar"  seems  to  apply  with  peculiar 
force  to  Chinese  beggars.  The  native  system  of  em- 
ployment seems  to  abet  rather  than  diminish  begging. 
For  instance,  no  shop  or  household  would  think  of 
employing:  any  one  without  a  recommendation  or  guar- 
antee from  some  reliable  person  or  shop.  As  the 
beggar,  if  he  is  at  all  minded  to  an  honest  job,  is  an 
outcast,  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
furnish  either  the  recommendation  or  guarantee  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  position,  and  the  result  is  that  he  con- 
tinues to  remain  a  beggar  all  his  lifetime. 


Fur  farming  is  becoming  a  very  profitable  business 
in  several  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Adirondacks.  where  a  number  of  skunk 
and  silver  black  fox  farms  are  in  thriving  operation. 
Although  it  is  estimated  that  10.000.000  fur-bearing 
animals  are  killed  each  year  in  North  America,  the 
price  of  furs  continues  to  advance,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  the  supply,  as  compared  with  the  always 
increasing  demand,   and   unless   domesticati  rur- 

bearers  is  continued  on  a  still  larger  seal* 
fur  clothing  must  continue  'to  advance. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the 
week  ending  Saturday,  April  26th,  were  $106,- 
609,625.32;  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
last    year,     $98,995,109.82;     an     increase     of 

$7,614,515.50.  

A  decrease  of  nearly  four  millions  in  the 
gold  reserve  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
San  Francisco  is  shown  in  the  statement  of 
condition  as  of  April  25th.  Total  gold  re- 
serves were  $154,955,000,  as  compared  with 
$158,863,000  for  the  previous  week  and  with 
$112,975,000  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
191S.  Total  reserves  were  $155,282,000, 
against  $159,152,000  a  week  before  and  S113.- 
349,000  a  year  before.  Heavy  business  for 
the  week  is  indicated  by  the  total  of  bills  on 
hand,  which  are  $132,116,000,  comparing 
with  $128,942,000  for  the  week  before  and 
$55,609,000  a  year  ago.  Total  earning  assets 
are  $140,722,000,  against  $137,619,000  for  the 
previous  week  and  $60,037,000  a  year  before. 
The  total  resources  showed  a  gain  to  $323,- 
557,000  from  the  $317,893,000  for  the  pre- 
ceding week,  and  comparing  with  $196,663,000 
a  year  ago. 

The  total  gToss  deposits  of  the  institution 
are  $115,945,000,  a  gain  of  over  four  millions 
from  $111,213,000  of  a  week  previous  and 
comparing  with  $101,383,000  of  last  year." 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  notes  in  actual  circu- 
lation are  $191,912,000,  against  $92,155,000  a 
year  previous.  

Leading  bankers  and  government  officials 
have  been  in  conference  concerning  the  best 
means  of  raising  $500,000,000  for  the  railways 
to  meet  obligations  maturing  by  July  1st  next. 
These  maturities  include  $100,000,000  due  on 
May  1st,  $100,000,000  on  June  1st,  and  about 
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$300,000,000  on  June  30th  and  July  1st  The 
roads  under  government  control  must  have 
these  funds  in  hand  in  order  to  meet  their 
pressing  needs. 

Through  the  assistance  granted  by  the  War 
Finance  Corporation,  about  $200,000,000  will 
be  available,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  $300,- 
000,000  which  the  bankers  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide for.  They  have  indicated  to  the  Rail- 
road Administration  that  with  the  immense 
financing  required  by  the  flotation  of  the  great 
Victory  Loan  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of 
financing  the  roads  until  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  at  least.  The  bankers  are  ready 
to  help  the  roads  with  the  May  1st  maturities, 
but  they  feel  that  the  government  authorities 
must  provide  them  with  whatever  funds  are 
needed  during  June  and  July.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  sacrcely  probable  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  organize  a  country- 
wide pool  to  help  the  roads  out  of  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  they  found  themselves 
when  Congress  adjourned  without  appro- 
priating the  $750,000,000  required  for  the  so- 
called  revolving  fund. 

The  railways  are  making  a  poor  showing 
with  reference  to  earnings,  and  their  in- 
debtedness is  naturally  increasing.  In  Feb- 
ruary a  deficit  of  $37,000,000  on  operation  was 
reported.  Almost  the  same  amount  was  dis- 
closed by  the  January  return.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  natural  that  the  bankers 
should  adopt  a  conservative  attitude  about 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  financing  the 
roads  during  the  readjustment  period.  In 
various  quarters  there  has  been  a  demand  for 
the  calling  of  a  special  session  of  Congress 
to  provide  the  necessary  legislation  and   suf- 
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ficient  appropriations  to  tide  the  roads  over 
a  difficult  period. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  is  not  in  a  position  to  render 
greater  assistance.  The  law  is  not  sufficiently 
liberal  to  permit  the  sort  of  loans  that  the 
roads  most  urgently  need  at  this  time.  The 
corporation  has  abundant  resources,  but  these 
can  not  be  made  available  except  under  condi- 
tions which  make  it  difficult  for  the  roads  to 
get  the  help  that  they  ought  to  have.  The 
probability  is,  however,  that  some  way  will 
be  found  to  enable  the  corporation  to  make 
large  advances  to  the  railways,  and  so  to  for- 
tify them  for  the  strain  to  which  they  must 
be  subjected  during  the  readjustment  period. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  the  bankers  to  make 
an  urgent  appeal  to  the  President  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  as  a  means  of  meet- 
ing the  extraordinary  situation  that  has  de- 
veloped in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the 
roads  to  meet  their  maturing  obligations. 
What  form  such  a  request  would  take  is  not 
known,  but  the  various  railroad  managers  feel 
that  it  is  important  to  acquaint  the  President 
with  their  belief  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  which  has  developed. 

Unless  it  should  be  possible  for  Congress  to 
grant  early  relief  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Railroad  Administration  to  apply  for  a  much 
larger  revolving  fund  than  $750,000,000.  The 
longer  Congress  waits  the  larger  will  be  the 
accumulated  indebtedness.  The  probability 
is  that  the  present  movement  to  provide  the 
roads  with  necessary  funds  will  be  successful, 
and  that  financial  assistance  will  be  granted 
to  many  of  the  weaker  roads. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  railway  to 
finance  a  large  bond  issue  at  this  time.  The 
roads  are  in  a  position  where  it  will  be  use- 
less for  them  to  ask  for  large  loans  from 
private  banking  sources  unless  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  government's  railway  policy 
is  quickly  cleared  up.  The  indications  are 
that  the  committee  of  bankers  will,  if  neces- 
sary, unite  in  a  campaign  to  obtain  necessary 
relief  through  government  agencies.  The 
banks  must  stand  ready  to  make  large  ad- 
vances to  the  railways  as  soon  as  the  peace 
compact  has  been  signed  and  a  genuine  effort 
has  been  started  to  restore  the  world's  indus- 
try to  a  peace  basis.  The  roads  are  badly  in 
need  of  rails  and  equipment,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  the  Industrial  Board  to  come  to  terms  in 
the  near  future,  if  the  steel  producers  are  to 
respond  to  the  demand  for  necessary  railway 
equipment.  Although  the  outlook  is  con- 
fused, the  indications  are  that  the  roads  will 
come  out  all  right  during  the  longer  future. 
— The  Nation.  

One  of  the  most  significant  movements  the 
stock  market  has  seen  since  the  armistice  was 
the  rise  in  American  International  Corpora- 
tion to  a  level  about  twenty  points  higher 
than  it  had  ever  sold  before,  considering  the 
amount  that  had  been  paid  in  on  the  stock. 
The  calling  of  the  remaining  $40  per  share 
unpaid  was  a  shock  to  eleventh-hour  pur- 
chasers on  the  rise,  and  the  resulting  break 
gave  insiders  further  opportunity  to  increase 
their  holdings.  It  is  probable  that  if  the 
whole  $100  had  been  paid  in  at  the  start 
American  International  would  now  be  selling 
above  $200  a  share.  It  represents  the  big,  ex- 
pansive possibilities  of  American  business  in 
foreign  fields.  It  is  sponsored  by  men  in  the 
foremont  rank  of  our  financial  world  and 
men  who  have  scored  prodigious  successes  in 
their  own  individual  lines.  The  successes  that 
have  been  won  by  the  company  during  the 
few  years  of  its  existence  suggest  remarkable 
things   for  the   future. 

The  advance  in  shipping  stocks,  especially 
noteworthy  in  the  cases  of  Atlantic,  Gulf  and 
West  Indies  and  the  Mercantile  Marines,  is 
a  natural  corollary  of  the  movement  in  Ameri- 
can International.  It  is  evident  that  ship- 
ping facilities  are  going  to  be  in  extraordinary 
demand  for  long  months  to  come.  High 
ocean  freight  rates  are  not  yet  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  earnings  in  this  group  will  natu- 
rally benefit. 

The  rise  in  certain  oil  stocks  seems  to  be 
from  one  phenomenal  high  to  another.  A  few 
years  ago  Texas  and  Pacific  Coal  was  selling 
under  $200  a  share,  and  now  it  is  over  $2000 
and  is  probably  worth  twice  as  much.  In  the 
circumstances  a  rise  in  other  Texas  oil  stocks 
and  especially  in  stock  of  the  Texas  company 
may  be   expected. 

With  higher  railway  wages  granted  by  the 
government  it  would  seem  the  next  step  would 
be  to  increase  rates  again,  which  may  or  may 
not  put  some  life  into  the  rails.  There  is 
going  on  a  definite  revulsion  from  the  idea 
of  government  operations  of  our  transporta- 
tion systems,  something  that  one  of  these 
days  will  provide  a  background  for  a  very 
brilliant  movement  in  railways.  Steel  and 
copper  issues  are  holding  back  until  it  is  seen 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  respective  in- 
dustries, which  in  turn  are  affected  detri- 
mentally by  the  attempt  to  let  prices  in  the 
steel  trade  decline  by  stages.  There  is  tre- 
mendous work  to  be  done  in  the  country  in 
the  way  of  public  improvements,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  big  rail  and  equipment  buying 
movement  is  delayed  so  long. 


Water  consumers  of  this  city  have  been 
paj-ing  less  for  water  at  meter  rates  than 
they  would  have  paid  had  the  old  municipal 
ordinance   rates   remained  in   effect. 

This  fact  is  brought  out  by  figures  which 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  has  filed 
with   the   railroad  commission. 

In  January  charges  under  the  meter  sched- 
ule fixed  by  the  railroad  commission  totaled 
$316,302.72.  Had  the  old  rates  fixed  by  the 
municipal  ordinance  not  been  superseded, 
these  charges  would  have  been  $318,582.95. 
That  is  to  say,  under  the  old  rates  they  would 
have  been  $2280.23  more. 

In  February  charges  under  the  meter  sched- 
ule totaled  $309,516.56.  Under  the  old  rates 
they  would  have  been  $314,614.80;  that  is, 
they  would  have  been  $5098.24  more. 

The  railroad  commission  wanted  to  know 
just  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  change 
from  the  flat  rate  to  the  meter  schedule. 

The  tables  filed  by  the  water  company  show 
that  of  the  18.508  commercial  consumers  in 
January  64  per  cent  were  paying  less  under 
the  present  rates,  while  36  per  cent  were 
paying  more.  In  February  64.2  per  cent,  were 
paying   less. 

Of  the  48,876  residential  consumers  in 
January  55  per  cent,  were  paying  less  and 
45  per  cent,  were  paying  more.  In  February 
57.7  per   cent,   were   paying  less. 

The  present  meter  schedule  was  designed  to 
yield  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  the 
same  revenue  it  received  when  flat  rates  were 
in  force.  The  January  and  February  figures 
indicate  that  it  approximated  the  old  revenue, 
falling  short  by  some  seven  thousand  dollars. 

That  the  meter  schedule  is  better  balanced 
than  the  old  schedule,  and  that  it  distributes 
water  charges  more  equitably  among  all  con- 
sumers was  the  contention  of  the  railroad 
commission  when  this  schedule  was  ordered 
into  effect. 

It  was  expressly  stipulated  by  the  commis- 
sion that  the  water  company  should  not  benefit 
in  the  event  that  the  new  schedule  produced 
a  larger  revenue  than  the  old. 


Government  operation  of  railroads  has  been 
described  as  the  "touch  of  death,"  and  it  is  an 
accurate  description.  Road  after  road  is  re- 
porting deficits  and  serious  financial  condi- 
tions. The  net  earnings  of  certain  roads  in 
December,  1917,  the  final  month  of  private 
operation,  were  $85,767,019,  and  in  December, 
1918,  at  the  end  of  one  year  of  government 
control,  there  is  a  decrease  from  this  amount 
of  $41,000,000.  In  the  meantime  practically 
a  billion  dollars  has  been  added  to  receipts 
through  the  government  revolving  fund,  in- 
creased freight  rates  and  passenger  rates, 
and  by  other  means.  This  is  an  object  lesson 
for  the  country,  and  is  only  disregarded  by 
those  who  make  a  fetish  of  government  owner- 
ship.— Industry.         

Following  is  a  general  review  of  the  stock 
market  by   McDonnell   &   Co. : 

"While  many  industrial  stocks  are  now 
selling  many  points  above  the  low  level  of 
the  year,  we  believe  that  the  top  of  the  pres- 
ent rise  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

"The  equities  behind  most  industrial  stocks 
are  so  large  and  the  outlook  after  the  present 
readjustment  is  so  bright  that  many  stocks 
may  well  sell  substantially  above  present 
levels. 

"The  market  has  now  scored  an  almost  un- 
interrupted advance  for  about  a  month  and 
no  real  substantial  reaction  has  yet  occurred. 
Such  reactions  must  be  looked  for  from  time 
to  time  and  they  should  afford  opportunities 
to  take  on  securities  at  attractive  prices. 

"Railroad  stocks  have  as  yet  hardly  shared 
in  the  advance.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
stocks  of  those  roads  which  due  to  present 
abnormal  conditions  are  not  earning  their  divi- 
dends, but  also  of  the  roads  that  are  earning 
their  dividends  by  rery  large  margins  and  are 
not  dependent  upon  the  government  guaran- 
tee for  the  continuation  of  their  dividend 
rates. 

■'While  it  may  be  some  time  before  specula- 
tive interest  is  directed  toward  the  rails,  we 
regard  most  of  the  railroad  stocks  as  good 
investments   for  the  long  pull. 

"The  industrial  outlook  continues  bright, 
though  in  some  lines  of  industry,  the  re- 
adjustment is  proceeding  slowly. 

"The  splendid  prospective  wheat  crop  in- 
sures prosperity  for  the  farmers  and  indi- 
rectly means  big  business  for  many  of  the 
railroads  and  for  other  lines  of  industry- 

"The  attractive  character  of  the  Victory 
Loan  insures  its  successful  sale.  Especially 
encouraging  are  the  facts  that  this  is  to  be 
the  last  loan  and  that  the  size  is  limited  to 
$4,500,000,000.  This  should  mean  more 
money  available  hereafter  for  investment  in 
securities."  

Information  from  active  oil  interests 
strongly  suggest  that  scale  down  buying  will 
take  place  in  Southern  Pacific  on  a  substan- 
tial scale  during  market  setbacks.  The  float- 
ing supply  of  the  stock  has  materially  de- 
creased through  semi-investment  absorption 
during  the  past  few  months,  according  to  spe- 
cialist  data. 

Capitalists  identified  with  the  oil  industry, 
with    Mexican    enterprises,    and    with    lumber 
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interests  are  also  credited  with  having  bought 
and  paid  for  considerable  Southern  Pacific 
because  of  the  fact  that  as  a  transportation 
organization  it  is  able  to  pay  its  dividend 
without  government  aid,  and  on  account  of . 
the  big  equities  underlying  it.  We  believe 
conservative  purchases  on  reactions  will  bring 
important  reward  to  buyers  later. 


"The  stock  market  is  discounting  the 
peace  agreement — notwithstanding  the  Italian 
'crisis,'  oversubscription  to  the  Victory  Loan, 
early  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners 
in  good  shape,  and  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress in  the  near  future,"  says  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  who 
notes  that  for  the  first  time  within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  present  trading  element  the  Street 
will  welcome  the  opening  of  Congress. 


While  underlying  bullish  sentiment  in  in- 
fluential circles  continues  to  anticipate  con- 
structive activities  in  the  market  for  securi- 
ties, in  view  of  the  broad  advance  in  the 
industrial   list    a    tendency   is   becoming   more 
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pronounced  to  adopt  a  critical  and  selective 
attitude  in  new  commitments,  and  to  restrict 
purchases  to  reactions,  with  the  more  active 
operators  safeguarding  holdings  with  stop- 
loss  orders  to  be  prepared  for  sudden  whole- 
sale profit-taking  tendencies  by  the  public, 
which  has  been  controlling  price  movements 
to  a  large  extent. 

Leaving  aside  the  possibility  of  a  bulge  in 
prices  on  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  as 
a  result  of  sentimental  enthusiasm,  it  is  be- 
lieved in  professional  circles  that  the  stock 
market  has  largely  discounted  that  event. 
But  there  is  in  these  quarters  a  very  strong 
conviction  that  after  a  broad  and  natural 
realizing  movement  resumption  of  improve- 
ment will  again  be  witnessed  because  the  re- 
turn of  the  world  from  destructive  war  activi- 
ties to  reproductive  fields  in  a  peace  that 
promises  to  be  unbroken  longer  than  ever  be- 
fore in  history  means  steadily  expanding  pros- 
perity for  America  on  a  scale  greater  than 
ever  experienced. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


REAL  NEWS  FROM  TEXAS. 


(The  following  letter  is  reprinted  from  Har- 
vey's Weekly  of  April  19th.) 

Sir:  I  fear  this  is  bound  to  be  a  long  let- 
ter, but  I  am  sure  it  will  prove  interesting 
to  you.  There  is  so  much  to  tell,  and  to  me 
at  least  it  is  so  amazing — so  contrary  to  my 
preconceived  notions,  and  so  promising,  that  I 
am  fairly  bursting  to  unbosom  it  all  on  some 
one,  and  select  you  as  the  goat,  because  I 
think  you  will  appreciate  it  as  I  do.  So  here 
goes. 

I  am  on  the  way  home  from  a  flying  ten 
days'  trip  through  some  of  the  Texas  oil  fields. 
I  visited  El  Paso,  San  Antonio,  Houston,  Gal- 
veston, Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  Wichita  Falls, 
and  Ranger.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  that 
vast  and  wonderful  country,  larger  and  richer 
than  the  entire  German  Empire  at  its  zenith. 
I  spent  all  of  my  time,  when  not  eating  or 
sleeping,  in  reading  editorials  in  all  the  local 
papers,  and  interviewing  every  one  I  could 
possibly  talk  to,  regarding  political  conditions 
and    local    sentiment. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  many  men 
prominent  in  both  politics  and  business,  and 
to  get  their  views,  and  all  that  I  can  say  is 
that  if  Newt  Baker,  who  was  making  the 
same  towns  at  the  same  time  for  the  same 
purpose,  got  the  same  reports  from  the  same 
people  that  I  did  he  left  that  grand  state 
as  disappointed  in  spirit  as   I  am  elated. 

I  was  in  El  Paso  the  day  that  Mr.  Baker 
addressed  the  business  men  there,  and  at 
practically  the  same  time  that  he  was  speak- 
ing I  was  visiting  with  a  senator  who  has 
long  been  prominent  in  the  state  legislature. 
He  is  a  man  of  large  means  and  interests — ■ 
a  man  whom  I  should  judge  to  be  the  finest 
type  of  old  Democratic  Southern  gentleman. 
"Aren't  you  going  over  to  hear  the  Secre- 
tary of  War?"  I  asked.  They  all  have  that 
slow,  distinct,  delightful  way  of  speaking  so 
musical  to  Northern  ears.  "I  wouldn't  go 
fifty  feet  to  hear  that  little  twit-twit,"  he 
drawled — and  then,  while  I  recovered  from 
my  amazement,  he  went  on :  "The  gentle- 
men who  have  been  with  him  this  morning 
and  who  had  hoped  to  learn  something  about 
the  future  of  Fort  Bliss  and  El  Paso  as  a 
military  post — to  decide  upon  which  was  her- 
alded as  his  reason  for  coming  here — report 
that  he  has  asked  just  three  questions:  'How 
do  you  people  feel  about  the  League  of  Na- 
tions?' 'How  do  you — who  have  benefited 
so  much — feel  toward  the  Administration  ?' 
and,  very  guardedly,  'What  is  the  sentiment 
regarding  a  third  term?'" 

So  there  you  have  the  whole  story  in  a 
nutshell.  Mr.  Baker's  swing  about  the  coun- 
try is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  trip  to  sound 
out  this  sentiment — and  his  trip  across  the 
water  will  be  just  the  logical  sequence,  to 
make  his  report.  I  only  hope  his  report 
tallies  with  mine,  for  if  it  does  it  will  save 
Mr.  Wilson  from  a  smothering  defeat. 

When  I  said  good-by  to  my  wife  at  Ta- 
coma,  three  weeks  ago,  she  said :  "You  would 
better  be  mighty  careful  how  you  talk  down 
in  that  country,  for  if  you  get  started  along 
your  usual  line,  about  the  Administration, 
some   one   will  take   a  shot  at  you — or  you'll 


be  lynched."  I  had  a  brief  but  wholly  ade- 
quate -experience  in  the  army,  and  conse- 
quently have  some  pronounced  views  which 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  express  on  all  oc- 
casions. So  I  really  went  down  there  pre- 
pared to  be  most  discreet,  and  to  listen  with- 
out giving  expression  to  my  own  sentiments. 
But  instead  of  being  a  pacemaker  in  the 
race  of  violent  opinions  I  soon  found  that 
I  was  running  last,  and  way  out  from  the 
pole.  In  other  words,  if  I  was  Herod,  I  was 
at  once  out-Heroded  by  practically  every  one 
I  talked  to.  I  enclose,  for  example,  just  a 
sample  editorial.  This,  as  you  will  see,  is 
from  the  El  Paso  Times,  an  old  rock-ribbed 
Democratic  paper,  but  I  don't  think  Harvey's 
Weekly  at  its  best  ever  condemned  in  stronger 
terms  the  Administration  or  Mr.  Burleson, 
one  of  Texas'  native  sons. 

My,  but  they  are  bitter  !  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  Administration  had  taken  particular 
delight  in  goading  Texas.  At  the  bottom  of 
it  all  is,  of  course,  the  Mexican  fiasco,  and 
the  chagrin  and  disgust  at  the  treatment  of 
the  various  delegations  of  leading  Texas  busi- 
ness men  who  went  to  Washington,  in  all 
good  faith  and  seriousness,  to  plead  for  a 
strong,  definite,  protective  policy  to  Ameri- 
can interests  and  business  men  who  had  been 
invited  to  come  into  Mexico  by  Diaz,  and  en- 
couraged to  go  by  all  our  former  administra- 
tions. These  delegations  of  prominent  Demo- 
crats were  received  by  Mr.  Bryan  only  be- 
cause Mr.  Wilson  declined  to  see  them  and 
turned  them  over  to  him,  and  they  were  in- 
sulted, snubbed,  and  accused  by  him  of  "ex- 
ploiting the  poor  downtrodden  Mexican." 
And  they  all  say  that,  today,  Bolshevik  Russia 
or  Red  Germany  at  their  worst,  though  on  a 
larger  scale,  do  not  present  any  more  chaotic, 
unholy,  or  unhealthy  state  than  unhappy 
Mexico.  It  is  an  ever-growing,  running,  fes- 
tering sore,  and,  as  one  good  Texan  expressed 
it,  "like  any  disease  that  comes  from  'bugs' 
it  can  only  be  cured  by  eradicating  the  bugs, 
and  vaccinating  against  a  recurrence  of  the 
plague."  When  Carranza  falls,  as  he  may 
at  any  minute,  the  old  tumult  will  break  forth 
worse  than  ever — and  yet,  while  I  was  there 
in  El  Paso,  5000  good  new  American  rifles 
and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  went 
across  the  bridge  into  Mexico  with  the  "spe- 
cial consent" — so  the  papers  said — "of  the 
Department  of  State."  Was  the  ruling  made 
from  Washington,  or  from  that  far  distant 
seat  of  government  oversea,  where  conditions 
in  Mexico  are  too  trivial  to  distract  a  mind- 
matching  contest? 

I  asked  one  fine  old  doctor  in  Fort  Worth 
pointedly,  "What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son?" "Mr.  Wilson,"  he  said  in  that  same 
slow,  deliberate  manner,  "is  doing  this  coun- 
try one  splendid,  outstanding  service,  which 
will  live  in  history  as  the  great  accomplish- 
ment of  his  Administration" — and  then  he 
paused,  waiting  for  me  to  ask  what  it  was.  I 
was  silent,  because  I  supposed  of  course  he 
was  referring  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
I  did  not  want  to  express  my  views  on  that 
subject.  Seeing  that  I  was  not  going  to  ask 
him,  he  then  asked  me,  "And  do  you  know 
what    that    is  ?"      "No,"    I    said,     though     I 


thought  I  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  meant 
— it  just  shows  how  wrong  one  can  be.  "Well, 
sir,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Wilson  has  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  up  the  so-called  Solid 
South.  Never  again  will*  the  Democratic 
party  be  able  to  take  it  for  granted  that  160 
or  170  electoral  votes  are  salted  away  on  the 
shelf,  to  be  used  when  needed.  In  fact,"  he 
continued,  "damned  if  I  don't  honestly  believe 
that  the  next  election  will  show  the  South  to 
be  solidly  Republican,  and  our  children  will 
always  be  able  to  point  to  Mr.  Wilson  as  the 
man  who  accomplished  for  the  country  that 
wliich  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  greatest  of 
blessings  and  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all 
posterity." 

"Doctor,"  I  said,  when  I  had  recovered 
from  my  astonishment,  "did  you  vote  for  Wil- 
son at  the  last  election?"  "Yes,  damn  it,"  he 
said,  "but  I  prayed  for  Hughes."  And  then  he 
went  on,  "It's  almighty  hard"  (I  wish  I  could 
convey  in  writing  that  delightful  drawl)  "to 
break  the  habits  of  a  whole  lifetime ;  but" 
(and  here  he  held  up  his  right  hand)  "never 
again !  Ex-Senator  Bailey  put  it  in  words 
for  us  the  other  day,  what  we  all  felt  for  so 
long;  and  now  that  the  ice  is  broken,  while 
I  would  naturally  prefer  to  vote  for  a  big 
broad-gauge  Democrat  like  Grover  Cleveland, 
I'm  prepared  to  vote  for  a  good  Republican 
with  a  clear  conscience ;  and,  say,  if  Leonard 
Wood  runs,  I'll  go  on  the  stump  for  him." 

Can  you  picture  a  true-blue  Southerner 
praising  Lincoln  at  the  expense  of  Wilson?  I 
could  not — two  weeks  ago,  but  now  I'll  believe 
anything.  I  was  talking  for  a  long  time  with 
another  member  of  the  legislature,  a  scholarly, 
splendid  gentleman  who  was  in  Burleson's 
class  at  college,  and  who  has  known  Colonel 
House  intimately  all  his  life.  I  asked  him 
if  Colonel  House  was  a  particularly  able  man. 
"Yes,  sir,"  he  said  dryly,  "Colonel  House  is 
a  very  wise  man ;  he  knows  enough  to  keep 
his  mouth  shut,  and  that's  something  that 
few  men  know,  especially  as  well  as  Colonel 
House."  Then  I  said,  "Do  you  regard  Mr. 
Wilson  as  a  big  man  ?"  He  waited  a  long 
time  before  he  answered.  Then  he  said, 
"What's  that  old  adage  about  'a  man  is 
known  by  the  company  he  keeps'  ?  When  I 
think  of  the  way  Lincoln  invited  Stanton, 
who  not  only  was  a  political  rival,  but  whom 
he  did  not  like  personally,  to  sit  in  his  cabi- 
net, in  what  of  course  during  the  war  was  the 
most  important  post,  and  contrast  that  with 
Mr.  Wilson,  surrounding  himself  with  Baker, 
Daniels,  and  Lansing,  when  Root,  Roosevelt, 
and  Wood — three  Americans  who  were  inter- 
nationally known — were  'rarin'  to  go,'  you 
can .  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  my 
opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson's  bigness." 

And  so  I  could  go  on.  I  warned  you  at 
the  start  that  this  would  be  a  long  letter, 
though  I  really  am  not  half  through.  I  could 
'tell  you  of  many  of  the  things  that  irritate 
Texas ;  for  instance,  they  were  tearing  down 
the  vast  cantonment  that  had  been  built  at 
Fort  Bliss  for  the  troops  on  the  border, 
piling  the  lumber  in  great  piles  and  burning 
it ;  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  paying 
enormous  prices  for  lumber  and  excessive 
wages   to    build    the    cantonment   eighty   miles 
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away  at  Deming,  on  as  desolate,  barren,  hot, 
inaccessible,  and  unsuited  a  site  as  the  middle 
of  the  Sahara  desert  would  have  been.  I 
could  tell  you  about  the  Mexican  peons  who 
make  up  all  the  section  crews  on  the  rail- 
roads; they  formerly  got  $1.05  per  day,  and 
were  contented  and  worked  well ;  now  they 
get  $2.50  per  day,  average  about  three  days' 
work  a  week,  are  always  dissatisfied,  and  often 
won't  work  at  all.  It  used  to  cost  $23  to  ship 
a  car  of  cattle  from  Marathon  to  El  Paso, 
and  it  took  one  day ;  now  it  costs  $42  and 
takes  two  days.  And  so  forth.  I  could  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  Had  I  attempted  to  keep 
a  notebook  it  would  resemble  an  unabridged 
dictionary;  for,  as  one  of  them  put  it:  "Alto- 
gether, we're  'fed-up7  on  the  Wilsonian 
brand."    .    .    . 

And  so,  my  dear  colonel,  let  me  urge  any 
of  your  readers  who  feel  anxious  about  the 
future,  and  want  to  be  reassured  that  the 
country  is  still  safe,  sane,  and  sound,  to  take 
a  trip  through  that  erstwhile  stronghold  of 
rock-ribbed  Democracy,  the  Lone   Star   State. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  A.  G.  Browne. 
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American  Literature. 

To  one  who  desires  to  extend  his  acquaint- 
ance with  American  literature  beyond  the  few 
overtowering  figures  there  is  much  that  is  in- 
valuable in  the  Cambridge  History  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,  The  second  volume  of  this 
work,  recently  issued,  concerns  itself  mainly 
with  early  national  literature,  but  in  part  with 
the  later  literature  of  our  country ;  its  scope 
is  from  the  late  eighteenth  century  almost 
to  the  present  day.  It  has  the  outstanding 
merit  of  comprehensiveness,  of  devoting  due 
attention  to  the  minor  writers,  and  of  con- 
sidering writers  of  every  type,  whether  his- 
torians, theologians,  or  authors  of  stories  for 
children.  The  importance  of  men  such  as  Haw- 
thorne. Poe,  Emerson,  and  Lowell  is  not  over- 
emphasized: more  space,  for  example,  is  de- 
voted to  Sidney  Lanier  than  to  Longfellow. 
And  yet  even."  writer  is  treated  adequately,  so 
that  we  gain  a  clear  impression  both  of  his 
works  and  of  the  salient  facts  in  his  life. 

In  addition  to  chapters  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  individual  authors  there  .ire 
chapters  on  publicists  and  orators,  on  writers 
of  American  history,  on  early  humorists,  on 
newspapers,  on  magazines,  annuals  and  gift- 
books,  on  divines  and  moralists,  and  on  dia- 
lect writers.  And  there  is  a  particularly  in- 
teresting chapter  on  the  short  story,  in  which 
we  are  told  that  Henry  James  was  "the  most 
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consummate  artist  American  literature  has 
produced."  that  Bret  Harte  was  "a  pictur- 
esque incident  rather  than  a  permanent  force/' 
that  Ambrose  Bierce  was  "Poe  returned  after 
a  half-century  equipped  with  the  short-story 
art  of  the  new  generation,"  and  that  the  work 
of  O.  Henry  was  "literary  vaudeville,  bril- 
liant, highly  amusing,  and  yet  vaudeville." 

The  book  is  scholarly  in  intent,  yet  popular 
in  style,  and  abounds  not  only  in  valuable  in- 
formation and  penetrating  literary"  criticism. 
but  in  reading  matter  interesting  for  its  own 
sake. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Labor  and  Reconstruction  in  Europe. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  can  best  be  stated 
in  the  words  of  its  author.  He  says,  regard- 
ing the  world  war:  "Whether  the  struggle 
...  is  to  make  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
accepted  ideals  of  justice,  of  freedom  of  op- 
portunity, of  social  responsibility  depends 
upon  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion by  those  who  lead  or  follow  in  the  fight. 
The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  contribute  to  such 
an  understanding.  It  advocates  no  policy.  It 
sponsors  no  scheme.  It  deals  with  facts.  It 
attempts  to  present  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer and  laborer  the  bold  outline  of  the  labor 
situation  in   Europe.'' 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  Mr.  Fried- 
man considers  from  many  points  of  view  the 
problems  of  labor  and  reconstruction  in  Eu- 
rope. He  devotes  a  chapter  to  reconstruction 
commissions,  a  chapter  to  the  general  problems 
of  reconstruction  in  Germany,  England,  and 
France,  and  a  chapter  each  to  aspects  of  the 
labor  problem  in  Germany  and  in  England. 
In  the  section  on  Germany  he  considers  ques- 
tions such  as  women  in  industry,  demobiliza- 
tion, the  chambers  of  labor,  the  scheme  of 
social  legislation  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party,  and  the  reconstruction  programme  of 
the  German  trade  unions.  In  the  section  on 
England  he  discusses  the  pre-war  situation 
and  the  present  industrial  situation,  the  rela- 
tions of  labor,  capital,  and  the  state,  the  ef- 
fects of  war  upon  the  labor  supply  and 
efficiency,  the  restoration  of  trade-union  con- 
ditions, and  the  social  reconstruction  pro- 
gramme of  the  British  Labor  Party.  He 
covers  the  field  comprehensively,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  one  a  clear  conception  of 
the  present  industrial  condition  of  Europe. 

As  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  states  in  the 
introduction,  the  value  of  the  book  is  two- 
fold, for  it  has  the  merit  not  only  of  bringing 
together  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information 
at  an  opportune  time,  but  of  being  a  stimulus 
to    deliberate    thought. 

Labor  and  Reconstruction  in  Europe.  By 
Elisha  M  Friedman.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;    $2.50  net 


Two  Collections  of  Plays. 
In  a  bulky  volume  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Dickinson 
has  compiled  twenty  representative  plays,  se- 
lected from  the  recent  drama  of  England,  Ire- 
land, America,  Germany,  France,  Belgium. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia.  It  forms  a 
strikingly  interesting  collection,  the  list  of 
authors  including  the  names  of  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  most  notable  dramatic  writers 
of  our  present  epoch.  The  idea  of  the  editor 
of  the  volume  is  that  the  plays  selected 
should,  as  nearly  as  posible,  "'represent  the 
abiding  achievements  of  the  present  dramatic 
era." 

It  strikes  the  reader  as  singular  that  Ibsen 
is  omitted  from  the  list,  but  this  absence  Mr. 
Dickinson  explains  by  the  fact  that  Ibsen's 
works  do  not  belong  to  those  most  representa- 
tive ones  of  the  immediate  present,  which  are 
part  of  a  clearly  defined  movement:  this  al- 
though Ibsen  is  "the  source  and  the  exemplar 
of  the  movement." 

In  the  volume  is  included  an  appendix  con- 
taining information  about  each  author  repre- 
sented :  the  year  he  was  born,  his  most  notable 
achievements  and  a  list  of  his  plays ;  also 
other  valuable  data. 

Chief      Contemporary      Dramatists.       Boston: 

Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 


Of  somewhat  similar  aim  is  "Representa- 
tive British  Dramas,"  a  book  which,  edited 
by  Montrose  J.  Moses,  contains  twenty-one 
plays  selected  by  him  in  order  to  show,  by 
slow  gradations,  the  rise  in  the  importance 
of  the  plain  people.  This  rise,  preceding 
which  was  the  epoch  when  the  romantic  and 
the  sentimental  idea  flourished  in  British 
drama,  caused  the  gradual  appearance  of  pro- 
gressive ideas  in  plays,  and  the  slow  reces- 
sion  of  the  inane  and  the   artificial. 

Carefully  selected  though  it  is.  the  choice 
of  plays  has  been  restricted  through  limita- 
tions of  copyright.  Hence  there  is  no  rep- 
resentation in  the  volume  of  plays  by  either 
Stephen  Phillips,  James  M.  Barrie,  or  Bernard 
Shaw. 

Each  play  in  the  index  has  its  date  of.  birth, 
the  first  being  James  Seridan  Knowles'  "Vir- 
ginius,"  dated  1820,  and  the  last  Dunsany's 
"Gods  of  the  Mountain." 

Mr.  Montrose  has  written  an  interesting 
introduction  to  each  play,  in  which  such  topics 
as  the  British  censorship,  the  burlesque  spirit 


which  for  so  long  influenced  the  English 
stage,  the  formulation  of  a  just  copyright 
law,  and  the  need  of  an  endowed  theatre 
are  treated  in  the  places  most  appropriate  to 
them. 

The  editor  of  this  valuable  volume  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  as  the  Great  War  is 
making  a  cleavage  between  things  as  they 
are  and  things  as  they  will  be.  the  book  may 
be  said  to  close  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
British  stage.  What  the  new  era  may  bring 
us  we  have  yet  to  learn,  but,  as  Mr.  Mon- 
trose points  out.  all  students  of  the  drama 
realize  that  its  features  will  be  markedly  dis- 
tinct  from   the  drama  of  the  present. 

Representative  British  Dramas,  Victorian 
and  Modern.  By  Thomas  H.  Dickinson.  Bos- 
ton:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.:  $4  net. 
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The  Gamesters.     By  H.  C  Bailey.     New  York: 
E    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A   novel. 

Candles   That    Burn.      By  Aline   Kilmer.      New 
York:    George   H.    Doran   Company:    $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth.     By   Leonard 
Merrick.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
Limited  edition  of  Leonard   Merrick's  works. 

Ruth  of  the  L".  S.  A.     By  Edwin  Calmer.     Chi- 
cago:   A.    C.    McClurg  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
A    war    story. 

The    Political    Scene.      By    Walter    Lippmann. 
New    York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.:  $1. 
An    essay  on   the  victory"  oi   1918. 

Dwellers     in     Arcady.      By     Albert     Bigelow 
Paine.      New    York:   Harper  &    Brothers;   $1.50. 
The  story  of  an  abandoned    farm. 

Rusty    Miller.      By  Joslyn    Gray.      New    York: 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons;    $1.35. 
A  novel. 

The  New  Opportunity  for  the  Church.  By 
Robert     E.     Speer.       New     York:     The     Macmillan 

Company ;    SO    cent^. 

A  consideration   of  the  religious  problem. 

The  Walk  with  God.  By  luha  Ward  Howe. 
New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton    ft    Co.;    $1.5 

Extracts   from    Mrs.    Howe's  private  journals. 

Tales     of     Secret     Egypt.       Bv     Sax     Rohmcr. 
New  York:   Robert  M.  McBride  &   Co.;  $1.50. 
Stories  of  the  mysterious   East. 

Nurse    Benson.       By    Justin    Huntly    McCarthy. 
New   York:  John   Lane  Company;   $1.50. 
A   novel. 

The    Jervaise    Comedy.       By    J.     D.     Bereford. 
New   York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  50  cents. 
A   novel. 

Two    Banks  of   the   Seine.      Bv    Fernand    Van- 
derem.     New   York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  90. 
Issued    in    the    Library    of    French    Fiction. 

Christopher  and  Columbus.  By  the  author  of 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden."  New  York: 
Doubleday.    Page   &    Co.;    $1.60. 

A  novel. 

Bolshevism.  By  John  Spargo.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.50. 

What  it  is  and  what  it  has  done. 

Russia's     Agony.       By     Robert     Wilton.      New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &  Co.;    $5. 
The  story    of   the   revolution. 

The  Adventures  of  Bob  White.  By  Thornton 
W.  Burgess.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  50 
cents. 

Issued  in  the  Bedtime  Story  Books. 

His    Wife's    Tob.      Bv    Grace    Sartwell    Mason. 
New    Y'ork:    D.    Appleton   &   Co.;   $1.50. 
A   novel. 

The     Cricket.       Bv     Marjorie     Benton     Cooke. 
New  York:  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Letters  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
Edited    by    Edmund     Gosse.     C.     B.,    and    Thomas 
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Jamef   Wise.      In    two    volumes.      New    Y'ork:    John 
Lane  Company ;  S5. 

The  first  and  only  comprehensive  collection. 

The  Second  Bullet.  Bv  Robert  Orr  Chipper- 
field.  New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.; 
$1.50. 

A   novel. 

EDUCATIOH  By  Violence.  By  Henry  Sciiie! 
Canby,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   SI. 50. 

Essays  on    the   war  and    the   future. 

Rural  Reconstruction  in  Trelanp.  By  Lionel 
Smith-Gordon,  M.  A.,  and  Laurence  C.  Staples. 
A.    M.      New   York:   Yale  University  Press;  $3. 

A    record    of  cooperative   organization. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Summer-House.  By 
Horace  Hutchinson.  New  York:  George  II.  Doran 
Company:    SI.50. 

A  novel. 

A  New  Stuoy  op  English  Poetry.  By  Henry 
Ncwbolt.  M.  A.,  D.  Litt.  New  York:  E.P.  Dut- 
ton   &    Co.;    $3. 

An  analysis  of  poetry. 

lOEALISM      AND     THE      MODEKH      AGE.         Bv      I  ;,    -.-._- 

Plimpton    Adams    Ph.    D.      New    Y'ork:    Yale    Uni- 
versity  Press;    $2.50. 

A  comparison  of  mental  and  social  structured. 

The  Adventures  «v   Ol"    Mistah    Buzzard.      By 
i  Thornton    W.    Burgess.      Boston:    Little,    Brown    & 
Co.;  50  cents. 

Issued    in    the    Bedtime    Story-    Books. 

Authority    in   the  Modern    State.      By  Harold 
J.    Laski.      New    York:    Yale   University    Press;   $3.  ] 
A  discussion  of  political  obedience. 

The  Thunder  Bird.     By  B.  M.   Bower.     Boston:^ 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A    novel. 

The  Mental  Hygiene  of  Childhood.  By  Wil- 
liam A.  White,  M.  D.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;    $1.35. 

Issued  in   Mind  and  Health  Series. 


George.      Boston: 


Blind    Alley.       Bv     W.     L. 
Little.  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A    novel. 

Against  the  Wisds.     Bv  Kate  Jordan.     Boston: 
Little,    Brown   &   Co.;    $1.50. 
A    novel. 

After  the  Whirlwind.  By  Charles  Edward 
Russell.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50. 

The  new  alignment  of  redemptive   forces. 

The  American  Hunting  Dog.  By  Warren  H. 
Miller.  New  Y'ork:  George  H.  Doran  Companv; 
$2.50. 

Modern  strains  of  dogs  and  their  field  training. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

About  Alcohol. 

The  coming  of  prohibition  is  sure  to  bring 
with  it  very  many  volumes  of  fact  and  pro- 
test. One  such  volume,  by  George  Elliot 
Flint,  is  now  before  us.  It  professes  to  give 
us  "the  whole  truth"  about  alcohol,  and  cer- 
tainly it  bears  no  trace  of  suppression  or 
evasion.  It  seems  to  be  a  judicial  and  com- 
prehensive survey,  an  analysis  of  the  attack 
and  the  defense  alike  impartial  and  con- 
vincing. 

If  alcohol  paralyzes  the  moral  sense  it 
would  seem  that  fanaticism  exercises  much 
the  same  effect.  There  are  many  prohi- 
bitionists who  live,  move,  and  have  their 
being  in  an  atmosphere  of  lies.  They  regard 
the  end  as  justifying  any  means  whatsoever, 
and  their  attack  upon  human  freedom  is  per- 
haps the  least  of  their  offenses  against  so- 
ciety. 

Captain  Jacob,  for  example,  gives  us  a  dis- 
tressing picture  of  the  death  agony  of  a 
guinea  pig  inoculated  with  absinthe  essence. 
Of  course  he  draws  the  usual  argument — "is 
it  not  enough  to  frighten  one  when  one  re- 
flects how  many  men  drink  this  poison  ab- 
sinthe ?"  But  precisely  the  same  effect  fol-  , 
lows  the  hypodermic  injection  of  animal  and 
vegetable  proteins,  while  the  most  poisonous 
of  all  substances,  thus  administered,  was  I 
found  to  be  casein  extracted  from  fresh  milk. 
One  gram  of  casein  was  enough  to  poison 
800  guinea  pigs.  It  is  hard  to  remain  within 
the  limits  of  decorum  and  adequately  to 
characterize  such  a  plea  as  that  of  Captain 
Jacob.  And  it  is  fairly  representative  of  the 
"case  for  prohibition."  The  public,  unversed 
in  science,  is  fed  upon  lies  that  are  delibe- 
rately  administered   in  the  name   of   morality. 

Mr.  Flint  asks  and  answers  a  large  number 
of  the  now  familiar  questions.  Are  ab- 
stainers superior  to  non-abstainers?  Does  al-  | 
cohol  diminish  efficiency?  Is  alcohol  a 
poison,  and  to  wljat  extent  ?  Does  alcohol 
shorten  life?  Does  it  induce  disease?  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  questions  are 
necessarily  answered  from  the  pro-alcohol 
standpoint.  They  are  not  answered  from  any 
standpoint  except  that  of  fact.  But  none  the 
less  we  are  left  with  a  certain  sense  of  stupe- 
faction at  the  success  of  a  campaign  so  largely 
won  by  distortion  of  the  evidence,  by  mis- 
representation of  fact  and  by  elaborately  con- 
structed and  conscious   falsehood. 

The  Whole  Truth  About  Alcohol.  By 
George  Eliot  Flint.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.50.  i 

The  Village. 

In  Ernest  Poole  the  inarticulate  Russian 
peasant  has  found  a  sympathetic  interpreter. 
Tired  of  the  garrulous,  arguing  crowds  in  the 
cities,  the  author  yearned  to  get  at  the  real 
heart  of  Russia.  The  peasants  constitute 
nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  people, 
and  it  was  to  them  Mr.  Poole  turned,  when 
he  felt  that  the  revolution  was,  in  the  cities, 
being    "ossified    by    dogma." 

The  author  had  a  Russian  friend  who  had 
a  small  estate  in  northern  Russia.  Of  part 
noble,  part  peasant  birth,  he  was  a  great 
"mixer"  and  invaluable  in  offering  Ernest 
Poole  opportunities  to  converse  intimately 
with   the  people. 

-  The  Russians  are  great  talkers ;  no  doubt 
of  that.  Mr.  Poole  summarizes  long  con- 
versations that  he  had  with  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  energetic  characters  among  the 
rural  people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and,  as  a  result,  he  found  himself  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  lofty  standards  and  actual 
accomplishments  of  self-sacrificing  men  who 
were  obliged  to  depend  on  themselves  alone 
to  stir  up  the  people  to  contributing  work 
and  money  toward  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions affecting  their  own  welfare. 

This  was  the  case  in  particular  with  two 
old  men,  one  a  priest,  the  other  a  school- 
teacher, who,  with  hearts  penetrated  with  a 
selfless  passion  to  help  the  peasants,  strove 
like  giants  to  bring  about  improvements. 
They  received  no  aid  from  the  government, 
the  only  recognition  being  to  send  more  in- 
fluential men  to  supplant  them  when,  by  their 
tireless  and  intelligent  efforts,  they  had  so 
improved  the"  community  in  which  they  lived 
as  to  draw  outside  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Poole  very  soon  found  that  the  peasant 
farmers  felt  great  animosity  toward  the  noisy 
multitudes  in  the  city  that  had  stopped  the 
wheels  of  labor.  Still,  although  terribly  in- 
convenienced by  the  lack  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, they  kept  on  working  hard.  Says 
one  peasant  landowner :  "These  Socialists 
talk  of  the  bourgeois.  I  tell  you  that  the 
peasant  is  the  first  bourgeois  in  the  land.  He 
will  not  give  up  what  he  has  !  Like  iron  he 
will  close  his  fists!"  Another  says,  "I  have 
watered  every  rod  of  my  land  with  my  sweat. 
I  dug  out  the  stumps  by  the  hundred.  The 
land  was  all  roots,  but  I  plowed  and  plowed, 
and  then  I  harrowed  and  harrowed  again. 
Will  I  let  them  take  it  from  me  now.  They 
may   kill   me  first." 

"In  every  village,"  says  his  friend  Tarasov, 
"you  will  find  how  shrewd  and  sensible  many 
Russian    peasants    are." 

This  was  proved  true,  and  the  author  left 
off  with  a  feeling  that  Russia  will  be  saved. 


not  by  intervention,  but  by  her  own  patriotic 
peasant  sons. 

The  trip  was  made  in  1917,  and  it  was  a 
curious  experience  for  the  American  writer 
to  discover  how  quietly  the  wheels  of  labor 
were  turning  in  the  farming  districts,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  prevailing  poverty,  how  freely 
food  was  forthcoming  when  duly  paid  for. 
Among  others  he  met  mill-owners  who  had 
risen  from  the  people,  and  he  even  frater- 
nized, for  purposes  of  observation,  with  a 
group  of  hooligans,  Ishmaelites  who  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  demoralized  state  of 
the  country  to  deadbeat  their  way  over 
Russia. 

In  the  country  districts  which  he  was  ob- 
serving Mr.  Poole  learned  that  many  of  the 
peasants  avoided,  with  scorn  and  distrust, 
the  money  in  circulation,  going  to  the  "gen- 
eral store"  for  plain,  old-fashioned  barter  of 
their  products ;  a  system  of  exchange.  Some 
of  these  stores  are  cooperative  institutions, 
and  the  system  with  which  they  are  run 
offers  a  reassuring  earnest  of  what  the  new 
Russia  can  do  when  Bolshevism  has  burned 
itself   out. 

Mr.  Poole  has  a  quiet,  sober  style,  but  his 
book  throbs  with  humanity  and  is  full  of 
interesting  matter  for  the  reader  who  wants 
to  understand  the  real  Russian;  which  is  the 
peasant. 

It  seems,  after  concluding  the  volume,  as 
if,  since  the  war,  and  in  fact  before  it  began, 
no  outsider  has  ever  before  come  in  such 
intimate  contact  with  the  Russian  peasantry 
and  the  rural  bourgeois  and  induced  them  to 
so  thoroughly  reveal  their  minds,  purposes, 
ideals,  hopes,  and  ambitions  as  this  most, 
sympathetic  interpreter  has  done. 

The  Village.  -By  Ernest  Poole.  New  York: 
Tlit:    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 


The  Rising  of  the  Tide. 

Much  may  be  said  against  the  growing 
practice  of  propaganda  by  fiction.  The  clever 
novelist  can  fit  a  halo  around  the  head  of  am 
imaginable  "cause."  He  has  absolute  creative 
power  over  characters,  colloquies,  and  deeds. 
That  there  is  no  such  effective  way  to  reach 
the  popular  mind  is  a  lamentable  fact. 

Miss  Tarbell  uses  the  novel  in  the  best  of 
all  causes,  but  unfortunately  the  novel,  as  a 
novel,  is  not  a  particularly  good  one.  Its 
thread  of  narrative  is  thin  and  evidently  of 
secondary  importance,  and  the  culminating 
marriage  fails  to  arouse  our  sentiment.  The 
book  is  a  series  of  essays,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  they  lose  somewhat  in  vigor  by 
their  fictional  guise. 

The  story  is  intended  to  show  the  rise  of 
the  war  spirit  in  the  small  town.  We  all 
know  the  stages,  sometimes  humiliating  and 
discreditable  ones.  First  of  all  there  is  the 
stage  of  indifference,  the  "we  should  worry" 
stage.  Then  comes  the  indignation  over  the 
fate  of  Belgium,  and  as  there  is  a  convenient 
heroine  in  Belgium,  Sabinsport  knows  all 
about  it.  There  is  also  another  heroine  in 
Serbia,  and  so  Sabinsport  is  fully  informed  on 
the  horrors  of  that  unlucky  land.  And  so 
public  opinion  is  gradually  formed  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Argus  and  the  "Labor's 
National  Peace  Council,"  now  familiar  agents 
of  the  great  cause  of  Teutonism. 

It  is  rather  a  shameful  picture  of  cow- 
ardice, selfishness,  and  greed.  There  was  a 
ready  soil  for  every  variety  of  pro-German- 
ism. No  disguise  was  too  transparent  to  de- 
ceive Sabinsport.  The  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tania  was  defended.  Every  German  atrocity 
was  defended.  Every  resistance  to  Germany 
was  received  with  protests  until  at  last  comes 
the  tardy  awakening  of  a  true  patriotism, 
but  still  wearing  the  sickly  garb  of  a  pacifism 
that  is  willing  that  the  Allies  shall  enter  Ber- 
lin, "but  a*s  world  peacemakers." 

There    is   no    reason    to    suppose    tint    Miss 


Tarbell  has  misrepresented  the  small  town 
and  it  is  well  that  her  delineation  should  be 
placed  on  record.  It  is  not  an  inspiring  pic 
ture,   but   it  is  a  true   one. 

The   Risinc  of  the  Tide.     By  Ida   M.  Tarbell. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

Robert  E.  Speer  is  the  author  of  a  little 
volume  entitled  "The  New  Opportunity  of 
the  Church,"  just  published"  by  the  Macmil- 
lan Company  (60  cents).  There  are  those 
who  will  question  the  reality  of  that  oppor- 
tunity, but  the  author's  sincerity  as  well  as 
his  felicity  of  expression  are  unmistakable. 

Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards  may  be  commended 
on  the  publication  of  a  little  volume  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  private  journal  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  together  with  some 
hitherto  unpublished  verses  and  an  essay  on 
immortality.  The  volume  is  entitled  "The 
Walk  with  God,"  and  it  is  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.      Price,   $1.50. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  has  pub- 
lished "Daddy  Pat  of  the  Marines,"  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Frank  E.  Evans,  U.  S.  M.  C. 
The  book  consists  of  letters  written  by  the 
author  from  France  to  his  six-year-old  son, 
printed  in  capital  letters  and  with  reproduc- 
tions of  the  amusing  pen-and-ink  illustrations. 
To  write  real  war  letters  to  a  six-year-old  boy 
is  no  small  achievement,  and  these  are  as 
real  as  any  letters  we  know. 

The  Bedtime  Story  Books,  now  in  course 
of  issue  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  have  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  "The  Adventures 
of  O'  Mistah  Buzzard"  and  "The  Adventures 
of  Bob  White,"  both  by  Thornton  W.  Bur- 
gress  (50  cents  each).  They  are  intended  for 
boys  and   girls   from   four  to   twelve. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

Stories  of  those  who  fought  in  airplanes 
fill  Boyd  Cable's  new  book,  "Air  Men  o' 
War,"  which  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  just 
published.     There  are  eighteen  of  the  tales. 

An  echo  of  a  literary  sensation  of  another 
decade   comes  in  the   announcement  by   E.    P. 


Dutton  &  Co.  that  they  are  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  the  "New  Journal  of  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseff."  translated  from  the  French  by  Mary 
J.  Serrano,  which  has  been  out  of  print  for 
some  time.  The  book  will  be  ready  for  pub- 
lication early  in  May. 

Philip  Gibbs,  whose  new  book,  "From  Ba- 
paume  to  Passchendaele,"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company,  was 
war  correspondent  with  the  Bulgarian  army  in 
1912,  with  the  French  and  Belgian  armies  in 
1914.  with  the  British  armies  in  the  field 
from  1915  to  1918.  He  has  acted  succes- 
sively as  a  literary  editor  of  the  Daily  Mail, 
the  Daily  Chronicle,  and  the  Tribune.  He  is 
the  author  of  eight  novels,  ten  books  on  his- 
torical subjects,  including  his  histories  of  the 
war,  several  essays  and  one  or  two  plays. 
At  present  he  is  lecturing  in  America  on  the 
war,  and  writing  a  series  of  articles  giving 
his  impressions  of  America.    • 

The  poem  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
"Leonainie,"  which  was  published  in  our 
issue  for  March  15th,  omitted  the  following 
copyright  credit,  "From  the  Biographical 
Edition  of  the  Complete  Works  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  Copyright  1913,  The  Bobbs 
Merrill   Company,    Indianapolis." 

The  acquittal  of  Jaures'  assassin  and  the 
stir  caused  thereby  in  French  labor  circles 
directs  new  attention  to  Margaret  Pease's  life 
of  Jaures,   published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch. 

"The  Education  of  Henry  Adams"  is 'still 
the  non-fiction  book  most  in  demand  through- 
out America  according  to  the  April  Bookman. 
This  fact  is  to  many  critics  a  gratifying  com- 
ment upon  American   literary  taste. 

A.  H.  Chamberlain,  executive  secretary  of 
the  California  Council  of  Education,  now  in 
charge  of  the  work  of  occupational  direction 
with  the  A.  E.  F. — fitting  our  boys  for  the 
"job"  they  may  elect  upon  their  return  to 
civilian  life — is  editor  of  Lippincott's  Thrift 
Texts,  the  first  volume  of  which,  "First  Les- 
sons in  Business,"  by  Dean  Bexell  of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege,  has  just  been   published. 
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"THE  BETTER  'OLE." 

The  New  York  theatre  managers  didn't 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright  when  they 
turned  down  "The  Better  'Ole."  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  lot  of  prejudice  against  the 
Eritish  still  surviving  in  this  country  since 
the  war.  Implanted  in  the  first  place  by  in- 
nocently prejudiced  historians,  kept  alive  by 
many  Irish -Americans,  who  insist  on  holding 
the  altruistic  English  of  the  present  respon- 
sible for  the  sins  of  those  long  dead  but 
admittedly  cruel  persecutors  of  the  Irish 
people,  carefully  fostered  by  German  propa- 
gandists, still  the  magnificent  record  made 
by  the  British  in  the  war,  and  the  sentiment 
of  sincere  and  appreciative  friendship  in- 
spired in  the  breasts  of  our  English  allies 
toward  America  has  caused  it  largely  to  de- 
crease. And  through  the  war  correspondents 
we  have  learned  many  things  about  the 
Tommies  that  we  didn't  know  before.  One 
of  the  qualities  that  have  endeared  them  to 
Americans  is  their  gayety,  their  unfailing 
pluck  and  cheerful  defiance  in  the  face  of 
death.  And  who  more  than  Americans  can 
sympathize  with  the  sense  of  humor  that 
made  the  Tommies  joke  their  way  through 
the  war,  even  while  the  blasts  of  hell  blew 
about  their  heads.  It  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
trait,  shared  in  common  by  the  two  nations, 
for  both  British  and  American  pluck  and 
valor  registered  itself  gayly  and  with  unfail- 
ing jests  even  to  the  very  moment  when  death 
seemed  imminent. 

And  so  w~e  in  America  are  ready  for  "The 
Better  'Ole."  A  piece  which,  originally  in- 
spired by  the  popular  cartoons  of  Captain 
Baimsfather,  with  whom  another  British  of- 
ficer, Captain  Arthur  Eliot,  collaborated, 
could  scarcely  have  a  happier  augury  for  fur- 
nishing lively  yet  sympathetic  glimpses  of  life  : 
behind   the   trenches. 

"The  Better  'Ole"  is  one  of  those  pieces 
that  absolutely  refuses  to  be  classified.     The 


spectators   find    themselves   alternately    laugh-  , 

ing  and,  if  not  actually  tearful,  in 'a  mood  |  J*™^  humor,  individuality,  and  charm 
akin  to  tears.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  Baimsfather  cartoons  will  recognize  the 
application  of  them  in  certain  scenes,  yet 
somehow  the  thread  of  interest  which  joins 
them  together  to  form  a  play  is  not  at  all 
slight  And  in  spite  of  several  revivals  of 
the  moods  of  exaltations  which  attended  us 
during  the  war,  laughter  is  almost  perpetual 
in  the  audience ;  often  a  half  tender  laughter, 
as  the  spectators  enjoy  the  valiant  and  un- 
quenchable gayety  of  the  soldiers  three  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  the  deadly  trenches 
and  ever  joshing  each  other  in  the  face  of  a 
sudden  and  possibly  horrible  doom. 

The  play  is  a  semi-musical  affair,  and  they 
even  have  a  chorus;  two,  indeed,  as  there  is 
also  a  male  contingent  which  sings.  But  the 
choruses  and  the  dancing  do  not  interfere 
with  the  wonderfully  convincing  atmosphere. 
They  almost  fit  into  it  in  fact,   as  we  are  all 


so  well  aware  of  what  was  done  by  sending 
bodies  of  entertainers  to  hearten  up  the  sol- 
diers on  or  near  the  front.  This  part  of  the 
entertainment  is  given  incidentally,  as  it  were, 
and  the  music  is  so  full  of  animation  and 
lively  rhythm   that  it,   to,  fits   in. 

The  general  plan  of  the  play  begins  with 
the  disclosure  of  the  innocent  gayety  prevail- 
ing at  "The  Gaff"  near  the  base,  with  songs, 
dances,  cheerful  irreverence,  and  much  josh- 
ing. The  spy  suggestion  comes  near  the  end 
of  this  scene.  Then,  in  successive  scenes, 
the  three  pals,  "Old  Bill,"  Bert,  and  Alf,  draw 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  trenches,  their  on- 
ward progress  diversified  by  serio-comic  dis- 
cussions, family  jars,  and  Bert's  incorrigible 
flirtations.  Then  comes  the  leave  resulting 
from  the  act  of  heroism  which  followed  the 
translation  of  the  spy's  incriminating  paper 
of  instructions,  and  the  final  scene  shows  the 
three  enjoying  the  leave  won  by  their  valor 
at  Bill's  home  village  in   "Blighty." 

"The  Better  'Ole"  is  a  comedy,  of  course, 
but  though  it  has  musical  numbers  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  musical-comedy  class.  It  is  too 
sincerely  reminiscent  of  the  great  world 
tragedy.  Yet,  since  it  suits  us  to  put  aside 
as  much  as  possible  tragic  feeling  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war,  it  fits  with  peculiar  felicity 
into  our  mood  and  the  mood  of  the  British. 
The  play  has  been  running  in  London  for  a. 
year  and  a  half,  and  at  present  there  are 
four  companies  playing  it  on  the  road  in 
America. 

I    hope    they   have    enough    English    players 
in    these   companies   to    assist   in   the   mainte- 
nance of  the   English  atmosphere,   for  every 
one   of  them   counted  in  the  performance  we 
are   seeing  here.     True  James   Hackett,   play- 
ing the  star  part,  is  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  American  stage,  but  he  gives  "Old  Bill" 
i  the  real  English  flavor.     His  work  is  so  splen- 
;  didly  done,  and  he  himself  so  thoroughly  sub- 
!  merged  in   the   character  that,   although   it   is 
i  played    on    the   lines   of   broad   burlesque,    as 
indicated    in    the    Baimsfather    cartoons,    we 
are   apt   to   forget   that   the    actor   has   other 
(  identity  than  that   of  "Old  Bill."     And  when 
the  vast,  rumbling  Tommy  drops  into  reminis- 
!  cence  and  becomes  tender  toward  his  absent 
Maggie  and  "Blighty,"   Hackett's  fine   ability 
as  a  legitimate  actor  comes  into  play,  and  his 
art  reaches  warmly  to  our  sympathies. 

The  company  is  excellent,  not  a  bit  of 
•  weakness  in  it  save  for  the  rather  crude  at- 
I  tempt  of  a  minor  player  to  render  English 
I  with  a  French  accent.  As  Bert  and  Alf. 
Harry  Radford  Allen  and  Horace  Sinclair  run 
close  seconds  to  the  star  in  the  quality  of 
'  their  work.  Mr.  Allen's  characterization  of 
■  Bert,  the  philanderer,  who,  to  quote  Bill, 
J  "has    a    sweetheart    in    every    trench,"    shows 

for 
Mr.  Allen  is  possessed  of  that  natural  mag- 
netism which  is  essential  to  the  player  who 
must  indicate  a  sentimental  progress  among 
feminine  hearts.  Even  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  whether  speaking  or  singing,  Mr.  Allen 
indicates  that  soft-hearted  susceptibility  to  | 
feminine  charms  which  makes  Bert  so  irresist- 
ible to  his  pretty  subjugators.  Mr.  Horace 
Sinclair  as  the  heartlessly  rallying  Alf  ex- 
hibits a  totally  different  but  in  its  way  equally 
clever  characterization ;   a  literal  but  cheerful 


three  British  pals,  we  will  be  only  too  willing 
to   renew  it,   even  under  a  different  aspect. 


AN  ORIGINAL  PLAY. 


Robert  Housum  !  Let  us  head  the  review 
with  his  name  in  order  to  express  due  obliga- 
tion to  the  talented  author  who  has  provided 
for  the  Alcazar  players  such  a  delightful  ve- 
hicle for  their  young  but  fervent  art.  Yes, 
"The  Gypsy  Trail"  is  really  an  original  play ; 
original  in  theme,  original  in  dialogue ;  origi- 
nal- in  treatment.  It  is  romance,  gay  and 
tender  fancy,  and  witty  satire  combined.  It 
doesn't  act  out  as  if  a  sledge-hammery  stage 
manager  had  come  along  and  insisted  on 
knocking  all  the  pretty-  fancies  to  bits,  but 
as  if  he  was  surprised  into  respecting  them. 
No  doubt  the  reason  is  that  it  was  patent  on 
the  face  of  it  that  the  public  would  take  to 
it  at  once,  and,  besides,  there  is  plenty  of 
humor  in  the  piece;  genuine  humor  that  was 
not  built  up  by  an  artisan-playwright  for  the 
delectation  solely  of  the  adolescent. 

The  idea  of  the  play  is  to  bring  into  senti- 
mental relations  a  couple  who,  in  the  matter 
of  social  conventions,  are  widely  sundered  by 
temperament.  The  girl,  a  pretty  creature  in 
love  with  love,  and  fancying  herself  a  romanti- 
cist ;  the  man  an  artistic  vagabond,  denying 
himself  of  the  prestige  conferred  by  wealth 
and  station  from  the  love  of  change  and  ad- 
venture. A  cultivator  of  the  unexpected,  a 
follower-up  of  novel  vistas  in  the  path  of  life, 
and  therefore  an  eschewer  of  matrimony. 

He  loves  the  girl  because  she  is  young  and 
fair,  because  she  comes  at  the  crucial  moment 
because  she  hums  a  few  bars  of  a  song  called 
"The  Gypsy  Trail"  that  "most  expressed  his 
fancy,"  and  because — oh,  because  men  and 
women  will  love,  no  matter  how  firmly  they 
mean  to  renounce  "the  tender  passion" — yes. 
that  stereotyped  old  phrase  best  expresses  it 
— and  when  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  desir- 
able and  possible  mate  comes  their  way  they 
are  helpless ;  Nature  has  taken  a  hand. 

The  author  has  built  up  a  fascinating  pre- 
sentment of  his  concept  of  a  fanciful  lover  of 
change,  variety ;  the  gay  pursuer  of  what  may 
result  from  the  mood  of  the  moment.  And  in 
z  very  interesting  conversation  between  him 
and  a  hard-headed  if  soft-hearted  business 
man  he — the  author — lays  his  fingers  on  the 
essential  weakness  in  Michael  Rudder's 
scheme  of  life.  For,  as  he  points  out  from 
the  mouth  of  Frances'  father,  the  man  who 
perpetually  evades  responsibility*  is  bound,  in 
time,  to  see  it  determinedly  pursuing  him.  It 
amuses  us,  as  spectators  of  the  play,  to  see 
Rudder  try  to  work  out  to  a  successful  issue 
his  scheme  of  life  in  such  a  workaday  world 
as  ours,  but  also  we  are  well  pleased  that  his 
author-creator  is  wise  enough  to  see  both 
sides  of  the  shield.  Thus  when  Michael, 
after  many  struggles,  is  finally  captured  and 
held  in  leash  even  the  most  sympathetic  with 
his  airy  fancies  among  those  in  the  audience 
have  perceived  that  his  final  subjugation  is 
inevitable. 

There  are  several  delightful  features  in  the 

play :   one,  the  purely  family  aspect  in   which 

the  Raymonds  are  presented :  the  father,  the 

aunt,  the  budding  daughter,  and  Johnny,   still 

an    urchin    and    a    typically    American    one. 

young  Cocknev  who  bears  in  his  features  the  !  Then  there  !,s  the  ^"cter  of  Frances'  literal 

sign-mark  of  England's  great  army  of  Cock-  |  ^":Atl  ?!!!.    "  "!™  -.'L!!n^!.  Jl.3". 
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Mr.  Leonard  Booker's  brisk  and  militarily 
snappy  sergeant-major  and  Mr.  Arthur  Clare's 
authoritative  colonel  are  enjoyable  adjuncts 
to  the  military  aspect  of  the  piece.  A  very 
good  piece  of  work  is  Mr.  Henry  Sherwood's 
spy;  also  he  does  excellently  well  in  his 
doubled-up  role  of  the  French  officer.  To 
both  of  these  cleverly  differentiated  characters 
the  actor  gives  a  strong  French  flavor  and  a 
very  convincing  imitation  of  English  with  a 
French  accent- 
Pretty  Marcia  Abbe,  who  as  the  little 
French  beauty  Victoire  has  a  couple  of  im- 
portant scenes,  also  shines  by  giving  the  il- 
ulsion  of  her  being  a  girl  of  French  blood,  for 
she,  too,  gives  a  good  imitation  of  French- 
flavored  English.  Gladys  George's  equally 
pretty  Suzette  is  chic  and  irresistible,  and 
the  young  lady  dances  and  coquets  charm- 
ingly. One  can  say  the  same  of  Theresa 
Joseph's  Berthe,  while  Marion  Berry  as  a 
little  English  lily  is  prettily  demure  ana"  coy 
in  her  prompt  subjugation  of  the  incorribly 
susceptible  Bert.  In  fact  they  are  quite  a 
rosebud  garden  of  girls,,  and  the  girl  chorus 
has  plenty  of  snap,  although  not  much  to 
brag  of  in  respect  to  voices.  Ada  Sinclair  is 
reassuringly  simple  and  sincere  in  conveying 
Maggie's  welcome  home  to  Bill.  In  fact  a 
gratifying  feature  of  the  whole  performance 
is  the  absence  of  stage  exaggeration.  They 
even  refrain  from  piling  on  too  much  thunder 
from   the   guns. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  tending,  how- 
ever, to  show-  the  popularity  of  the  play,  that 
there  will  be  here  at  one  and  the  same  time 
both  a  spoken  and  a  pictured  representation 
of  "The  Better  'Ole,"  since  the  Curran  gives 
it  next  week  as  a  picture  play.  Yet  I  doubt 
if  one  will  conflict  with  the  other,  for  after 
we  have  made  our  first  acquaintance  with  the 


agents 


invokes   the   most   heavily   prosaic 

the  prosecution  of  his  suit. 

Frances  herself  is  just  a  nice  young  girl, 
sweet,  affectionate,  and  purely  conventional : 
her  romanticism  merely  the  passing  expression 
of  a  very  young  girl's  over-exuberant  fancy 
before  she  settles  down  contentedly  with  her 
mate   into   commonplace  domesticity. 

I  really  think  that  Mr.  Housum,  who  surely 
must  love  the  society  of  bright  old  ladies 
with  youthful  hearts,  regards  Grandmother 
Widdimore  as  the  real  heroine  of  his  play. 
Mrs.  Widdimore  is  a  wise  old  lady — although 
not  so  very  old — wTho  has  known  her  Michael 
Rudder  in  her  3'outh.  In  the  features  and 
physiognomy  as  well  as  the  conversation  of 
the  pretended  young  chauffeur  she  easily 
recognizes  the  grandson  of  her  old  wooer, 
who  in  his  irresponsible  youth  had  run  away 
from  matrimony  when  it  threatened  to  en- 
slave and  engulf  him. 

A  really  delightful  conversation  ensues  be- 
tween the  pair,  which  is  conducted  with  intel- 
ligence, humor,  and  charm  by  both  Emelie 
Melville  and  Walter  Richardson ;  and  which 
is  so  enjoyable  that  it  is  very  conducive  to 
the  idea  that  Mr.  Housum  in  his  heart  re- 
gards the  perspicacious  grandmother  of  the 
literal  Ned  Andrews  as  his  heroine. 

The  character  of  Ned  is  entrusted  to 
Thomas  Chatterton,  who  grasps  the  idea  and 
presents  a  very  commendable  piece  of  work, 
although  he  is  almost  too  good-looking  for 
the  part  of  such  a  literal  individual ;  that  is, 
however,  purely  from  the  point  of  view .  of 
theatrical  convention. 

Walter  Richardson's  intelligence,  as  usual, 
comes  to  his  aid,  and  also  his  sense  of  humor. 
Mr.  Richardson  always  puts  on  little  touches 
in  his  make-up  which  are  very  suggesting.  In 
his  present  role  he  gives  to  the  good-looking 
physiognomy  of  David  Jones,  as  Rudder  mis- 
chievously calls  himself,  a  touch  of  the  artistic, 


the  dapper  look  of  a  chauffeur,  the  happy 
smile  of  the  confirmed  evader  of  the  duller 
routines  of  life. 

Belle  Bennet  is  not  called  on  to  represent 
any  feminine  complexities  of  temperament. 
Frances  Raymond  is  depicted  by  the  author  as 
a  young  girl  who  has  reached  the  age  when 
she  has  become  desirable.  She  dreams  a  little 
of  a  romantic  suitor,  but  if  Michael  Rudder 
hadn't  come  along  she  would  have  settled 
down  contentedly  with  her  other,  matter-of- 
fact,  unselfish  suitor.  Yes,  old  Mrs.  Widdi- 
more, so  satisfyingly  impersonated  by  Emelie 
Melville,  is  certainly  the  real  heroine  of  the 
play. 

Mr.  Housum  thoroughly  understands  the 
genus  small  boy  just  as  he  understands  old 
ladies.  And  Johnny  is  very  brightly  and 
smartly  impersonated  by  the  small  boy  of  the 
company,  Connie  Fredericks  by  name,  whom 
we  have  seen  several  times  before.  Connie, 
it  is  plain,  is  passing  through  a  time  that 
is  apt  to  test  severely  his  native  ability; 
which  is  indubitable.  The  urchin  is  so  bright, 
so  full  of  zest  and  resilience  in  his  work, 
and  so  receptive,  apparently,  to  suggestion 
that  he  is,  no  doubt,  being  haileo.  as  a  prodigy, 
behind  the  scenes  and  in  home  circles.  At 
least,  so  I  judge  from  certain  suggestive  evi- 
dences in  his  .stage  manner.  Connie  is  al- 
ready passing,  doubtless,  through  the  tempta- 
tions which  always  lie  in  wait  for  favorite 
players.  Especially  do  the  leading  lights  of 
a  stock  company  know  the  exhilaration  which 
attends  the  fervor  of  local  stage  popularity. 
And  it  is  something  they  must  not  yield  to 
without  keeping  a  tight  grip  on  their  balance. 
When  a  pretty  girl,  a  handsome  young  man, 
enters  upon  the  scene,  aware  that  from  every 
quarter  of  the  theatre  admiring  eyes  are 
centred  upon  their  every  movement,  that  sus- 
.ceptible  young  hearts  are  registering  enamored- 
ness  to  their  attractions,  they  are  apt  to  think 
of  themselves  more  than  of  the  character 
represented,  a  dangerous  defect.  "Fear  it, 
Ohpelia;  fear  it,  my  dear  sister."  For,  for 
a  player  to  be  too  conscious  of  self  means  a 
greatly  lessened  ability  to  submerge  him  or 
herself  in  the  role. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Yersin  French  Studio 

521  Shreve  Building 

FRENCH   PRONUNCIATION 

Guaranteed  in  15  Ltssons  by  the 

YERSIN  PHONO -RHYTHMIC 

METHOD. 

Classes — limited  to  five  numbers  — 

held  daily  for  Phonetics,  Grammar 

and  Construction;  Elementary  and 

Advanced  Conversation. 

Residence  Phone,  Kearny  298 
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Replace  Your 

Old-fashioned 

Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran- 
teed forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  By  all  plumbers 

&fmn  Offices  and  Show 'Room 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
*"     Factories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  CaL 


The  waters  surrounding  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  outside  of  the  coral  reefs,  which 
make  beach  bathing  safe,  are  infested  with 
enormous  sharks  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
Japanese  expert  in  fishery  has  organized  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  shark  hunting  for  the 
oil  and  skins. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Casino. 

Alluring  as  was  the  first  of  the  musical 
revues  at  the  Casino,  it  is  eclipsed  by  the 
second  one,  "That's  It,"  which  will  enter  upon 
its   third   week   tomorrow. 

Not  only  is  it  made  important  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  renowned  Kitty  Gordon  as  its 
first  magnitude  star,  but  in  the  general  pro- 
duction it  has  a  showiness  surpassing  any- 
thing   of    the   kind    ever    before    known    here. 

Kitty  Gordon  is  a  fashion  show  in  her- 
self. She  sings  beautifully  and  in  several 
scenes  has  an  opportunity  to  display  her  emo- 
tional   acting. 

Jack  Wilson  is  still  the  untamed  comedian 
and  he  keeps  his  audiences  in  a  continuous 
uproar.  The  dancing  of  Fanchon  and  Marco 
continued  to  make  thousands  of  new  friends 
for    them. 

Dave  Lerner,  the  singing  comedian;  Lloyd 
and  Wells,  the  dancers,  and  Vera  Beresford, 
daughter  of  Kitty  Gordon,  are  the  other  prin- 
cipals. The  fifty  runway  girls  are  beauti- 
fully costumed.  Capacity  houses  have  at- 
tended the  performances  to  date. 


The  Alcazar. 
The  delicious  humor  and  romance  of  "The 
Gypsy  Trail,"  a  real  delight  as  acted  by  the 
New  Alcazar  Company  this  week,  will  be  fol- 
lowed Sunday  by  a  farewell  revival  for  one 
week  only  of  "Daddy  Long-Legs,"  with  Belle 
Bennett  as  the  charity  ward  who  grows  into 
brilliant,  buoyant  womanhood,  and  Walter  P. 
Richardson  as  the  unknown  fairy  godfather 
who  makes  her  evolution  possible.  Emeilie 
Melville  again  plays  the  eccentric  old  house- 
keeper, and  the  cast  has  numerous  changes 
which  makes  it  far  stronger  than  that  of  last 
winter.       Mrs.    Jules    Wieniawski    again    ap- 

'  pears.  It  may  be  definitely  assured  that 
"Daddy  Long-Legs"  will  never  be  acted  again 
in  San  Francisco  after  this  single  week's 
restoration.  To  follow,  Sunday,  May  11th, 
comes  the  Alcazar's  first  presentation  of  Ru- 
pert  Hughes'   famous   Pullman   car  fun  carni- 

j  cal,  "Excuse  Me,"  depicting  a  trainload  of 
fun    on   the    Overlai.d    Limited    from    Chicago 


Little  Theatre 


t  San  Francisco 


3209   Clay   Street,    near  Presidio  Avenue 

REGINALD    TRAVERS,    Director 

THE  PLAYERS   CLUB 

Presents    Nine    Performances — Week    of    April 

28th    and    Mon.,    May    5;    Wed.,    May    7,    and 

Sat.,  May  10th 

The  Playboys  Western  World 

A  comedy  in  three  acts  by  J.   M.   Synge 
To    be    followed    by 

M   A   T    S    U    O 

A  drama   adapted   from   the  Japanese  of 

Takeda  Izumo 

Tickets  at  the   Little  Theatre  and  at  Kohler 

&    Chase's.      Tickets,    $1;    war    tax,    10    cents. 

Curtain,    8:20. 


SECURE    TICKETS    NOW 
For  Only  Concerts  in  Northern  California 

John  McCormack 

EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 

May  11th  and  18th 

Tickets— 75c,  $1,  $1.50,  $2, 
$2.50,  war  tax  10%  extra,  at 
box-offices :  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 
Mail  orders  invited.  Make 
checks  payable  to  Frank  W.  Healy. 
SECURE  TICKETS  NOW 


to  Reno.  Walter  Richardson  appears  in 
blackface  for  the  first  time  as  the  Pullman 
porter  and  Belle  Bennett  as  the  fascinating 
little  featherbrain  of  an  almost  bride. 

"The  Better  'Ole." 

The  three  musketeers,  anglicized  to  the 
matter-of-factness  of  the  English  Tommy,  as 
depicted  through  the  humorous  cartoons  of 
Captain  Bruce  Bairnsfather,  are  the  central 
features  of  the  picture  version  of  "The  Bet- 
ter 'Ole,"  which  will  be  shown  for  the  first 
time  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Curran  Theatre, 
beginnig  Sunday  matinee,  May  4th.  Two  per- 
formances daily  will  be  given  during  this  en- 
gagement. 

Screened  by  the  original  English  company 
which  first  produced  the  droll  comedy,  the 
picture  discloses  three  noted  English  come- 
dians, Charles  Rock,  Arthur  Cleve,  and  Hugh 
Wright,  as  Old  Bill,  the  laconic  Alf,  and  the 
amorous   Bert  respectively. 

The  humorous  and  droll  episodes  in  the  life 
of  the  soldier  have  been  depicted  by  Bairns- 
father and  given  life  by  the  actors.  Realism 
takes  the  place  of  obvious  sham  and  Rock's 
interpretation  of  famous  Old  Bill,  as  depicted 
in  celluloid,  will  prove  a  delight  to  the  thou- 
sands who  are  familiar  with  this  delicious 
character  through  the  medium  of  Bairns- 
father's  cartoons  and  books. 

The  picture  will  be  accompanied  at  the 
Curran  by  vocal  and  orchestral  renditions  of 
the  special  "Better  'Ole"  music,  under  the 
direction  of  Vladimir  Shavitch. 

Saturday  night's  performance  will  termi- 
nate the  nine  weeks  of  Kolb  and  Dill's  visit  in 
their  musical  comedy,  "As  You  Were." 


The  Orpheum. 

Annette  Kellerman,  who  opens  at  the  Or- 
pheum next  week,  comes  back  to  vaudeville 
with  many  new  laurels.  For  the  last  few 
years  Miss  Kellerman  has  devoted  her  time 
and  talent  to  films  and  the  New  York  Hippo- 
drome. Her  success  as  a  picture  star  has 
carried  her  name  and  her  fame  broadcast 
throughout  the  world  and  her  New  York  en- 
gagement developed  a  new  Annette  Keller- 
man— an  Annette  Kellerman  as  versatile  as 
she  is  charming.  Now  she  has  taken  her 
assortment  of  talents  and  fashioned  a  revue 
for  herself  that  promises  to  be  epoch-making 
in  vaudeville  achievement  and  a  revue  that  is 
undoubtedly  the  triumph  of  her  career.  In 
this  Miss  Kellerman  is  assisted  by  Kerr  and 
Weston  and  Jack  Coogan.  Miss  Kellerman 
continues  her  diving  and  in  addition  to  swim- 
ming and  diving  she  sings,  dances,  walks  the 
tight  wire,  and  does  many  other  aquatic  mar- 
vels. This  will  be  Miss  Kellerman's  farewell 
appearance  for  many  years,  it  being  the  first 
lap  of  her  tour  around  the  world. 

A  newcomer  in  vaudeville  will  be  welcomed 
when  Margaret  Young  appears.  Miss  Young 
is  a  comedienne.  She  sings  dialect  songs  and 
she  sings  them  extraordinarily  well. 

The  Hickey  Brothers  are  lively  and  strenu- 
ous acrobatic  dancers.  They  open  with  a 
number  of  clever  songs  and  amusing  dia- 
logue. 

The  great  Lester  is  a  remarkable  ventrilo- 
quist who  contrives  with  the  aid  of  a  wooden 
dummy  to  furnish  twenty  minutes  of  most 
amusing   entertainment. 

Edythe  and  Eddie  Adair  are  two  remark- 
ably clever  entertainers  who  will  present  a 
highly  diverting  skit  written  for  them  by 
Stephen  G.  Champlin  entitled  "The  Boot- 
shop." 

Alec  and  Dot  Lamb  call  their  offering  "The 
Act  Original."  It  enables  them  to  exhibit 
their  extraordinary  skill  in  athletic  and  acro- 
batic dancing. 

Lester    Crawford    and    Helen    Broderick    in 
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their  enjoyable  skit.  "A  Little  of  This  and 
a  Little  of  That,"  will  be  the  only  holdover. 
Gene  Greene,  the  character  delineator  of 
popular  ditties,  also  excels  as  a  raconteur. 
His  songs  and  stories  are  clever,  amusing, 
and  always  in  good  taste.  He  is  a  tower  of 
strength  to  any  bill  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Beth  Mayo  and  Harry  Hosford,  an  excep- 
tionally fine  pianist,  furnishes  most  enjoyable 
entertainment. 


The  Art  of  "William  Ritchie. 
A  recent  notable  sale  from  the  Del  Monte 
Gallery  is  the  large  and  beautiful  painting 
by  William  Ritchie  entitled  "Moon  Magic." 
It  was  sent  to  Del  Monte  from  New  York 
some  months  ago,  where  it  has  been  on  exhi- 
bition. The  purchaser  is  Joseph  Emanuel  of 
San  Francisco.  This  is  the  second  large 
painting  sold  by  Ritchie  from  Del  Monte,  the 
other,  also  a  marine,  was  purchased  by  the 
Museum  Association  of  Sacramento  for  the 
Crocker  Art  Gallery.  William  Ritchie  is 
known  as  one  of  the  foremost  marine  painters 
of  America,  having  taken  honors  in  the  lead- 
ing Eastern  exhibitions.  He  has  been  com- 
ing to  California  for  a  number  of  years  past 
for  his  subjects.  His  studio  is  located  in  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  spots  along  the  Mon- 
terey coast  and  in  the  midst  of  these  dramatic 
surroundings  he  has  painted  most  of  his  im- 
portant works.  His  picture  "Moon  Magic"  is 
a  revelation  in  its  portrayal  of  poetic  realism. 
In  it  he  has  depicted  in  a  masterly  way  the 
silvery  moonlight  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean 
seen  through  tall  shadowy  pines.  No  moon 
is  visible,  only  its  reflection,  which  makes  a 
shimmering  moonpath  across  the  far-reach- 
ing waters. 


Vanda  Hoff  will  return  to  Rainbow  Lane 
this  Monday  evening.  This  refined  and  versa- 
tile dancer  will  appear  in  a  series  of  "Nature 
Dances,"  in  which  she  will  introduce  several 
unique  changes  of  costume,  and  her  music 
will  be  selected  with  unusual  care  by  Rudy 
Seiger,  director  of  entertainment  and  music 
for  the  Linnard  hotels.  Valentina  Ziminia,  a 
Russian  artiste  who  plays  on  several  native 
instruments,  will  also  accompany  herself  in 
songs  on  the  guitar,  and  C.  Balfour  Lloyd  and 
J.  Gilbert  Wells,  the  eccentric  dancers,  from 
the  Casino,  will  change  their  specialty.  The 
rest  of  the  Follies  will  show  many  changes. 
The  Afternoon  Teas  in  the  Laurel  Court  of 
the  Fairmont,  from  half-past  4  until  6  o'clock, 
when  Rudy  Seiger's  orchestra  plays,  fill  that 
beautiful  room  every  day.  The  vocalist  at  the 
Lobby  Concert  this  Sunday  evening  at  8 :45 
will  be  Bruce  Cameron,  the  well-known  tenor, 
with   Walter  F.   Wenzel   at  the  piano. 


The  Mountain  Play. 
The  date  for  this  year's  Mountain  Play  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Tamalpais  has  been  fixed 
for  Sunday,  May  18th,  when  "Tally-Ho,"  by 
Joaquin  Miller,  will  receive  a  realistic 
presentation.  It  was  originally  produced  by 
Joseph  Jefferson,  and  Julius  Kahn,  now  con- 
gressman from  San  Francisco,  was  then  in 
the  cast.  A  feature  of  the  play  will  be  the 
appearance  of  Juanita  Miller,  daughter  of  the 
poet,  who  will  play  Rosie  Lane. 


Madame  Eugenie  Buffet 

Mme.  Eugenie  Buffet,  the  charming  French 
singer,  who  has  been  decorated  for  service 
to  France  during  the  war,  where  she  sang  in 
the  trenches,  and  has  been  heard  recently  in 
San  Francisco  in  a  series  of  recitals  and  lec- 
tures on  French  culture,  will  give  a  farewell 
concert  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  Fri- 
day evening,   May  2d. 

Mme.  Buffet  will  be  introduced  by  Professor 
P.  Ferriol  and  M.  Andre  Ferrier  of  1'Opera 
Comique  de  Paris  and  director  of  the  French 
Theatre  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  Maubailly 
will  assist  in  the  programme  of  songs  and 
in  the  musical  comedy,  "La  Cinouantaine," 
by  Georges  Courteline,  which  will  form  the 
second  part  of  the  programme. 

Mme.  Buffet  is  without  doubt  an  imposing 
personage  in  the  world  of  interpretative  art 
and  her  greatness  lies  in  her  vital  rendering 
of  those  songs  which  celebrate  the  big  human 
emotions. 


"Wild  Flower  Exhibit. 

A  very  interesting  display  of  wild  grasses 
gathered  by  Dr.  P.  B.  Kennedy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  will  be  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  forthcoming  State  Wild  Flower 
Exhibit  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  May. 

California's  native  flora  is  not  appreciated 
for  its  real  economic  value,  according  to  Dr. 
Kennedy.  He  says  it  is  very  important  to 
conserve  the  native  shrubs,  grasses,  and 
flowers,  as  they  are  the  best  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view.  California  has  a  great 
wealth  of  beautiful  and  useful  native  flora, 
but  it  is  fast  disappearing. 

The  native  bunch  grasses  that  made  the 
great  pasturage  areas  of  the  days  of  the  pio- 
neers were  destroyed  by  man.  Their  absence 
is  the  cause  of  a  greatly  reduced  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  our  grazing  lands  today.  California 
has  nine  or  ten  times  more  true  clovers  than 
any  other  locality,  and  they  have  been  dis- 
placed by  the  burr  clover  brought  in  the  fleece 
of    the    sheep    the    early    Franciscan    fathers 


32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "  Small  Blacks" 


imported    from    Spain    when    they    established 
the  missions  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank  will  send  down  some 
interesting  plants  trom  his  world-famous  hor- 
ticultural gardens  of  Santa  Rosa.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  exhibits  of  native  plants  of  more 
or  less  economic  value  there  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  varieties  of  wild  flowers  from  all 
sections  of  the  state.  These  will  be  scien- 
tifically classified  by  a  committe  of  botanists 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Frank  Smiley  of 
the  University  of   California. 


ALCAZAR 

"The     always     expected     Alcazar     perfection 
would   be    notable    in    a    $2    show." — Chronicle. 

THIS  WEEK— "THE  GYPSY  TRAIL" 
Exquisite  Comedy  of  Mirth,  Melody,   Romance 

ONE  WEEK— COM.    NEXT  SUN.  MAT. 

The  New  Alcazar  Company 

Belle  Bennett ---Walter  P.Richardson 

In  Jean    Webster's  ideal   romance,   to  be  acted 
for  the  last  times  in   San  Francisco 

"DADDY  LONG-LEGS" 

With    the    charm    of    spoken    word    and    mag- 
netism   of    human    personalities 
Sun.,    May    11 — A   Trainload    of    Laughter 
"EXCUSE  ME"" 
Fast    Speeding    Overland    Limited    Farce 
Every  Night  Prices,  25c,   50c,    75c,   $1 

Matinees  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,   50c,   75c 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
1U  ULiUMl  b^^,  stacktoii  Md  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
Farewell    Appearance 
ANNETTE     KELLERMAN     (Herself) 
On    the    First    Lap    of    Her    Tour   Around    the 
World,   assisted  by  KERR   and  WESTON  and 
JACK     COOGAN     in    an     "Intimate     Revue"; 
MARGARET   YOUNG,   Versatile  Comedienne; 
HICKEY     EROS.,     Acrobatic    Dancers;     THE 
GREAT     LESTER,     Ventriloquist;     EDYTHE 
and     EDDIE     ADAIR     in     "The     Bootshop"; 
CRAWFORD  and  BRODERICK,  "A  Little  of 
This  and  a  Little  of  That";    ALEC  and  DOT 
LAMB    in    The    Act  -Original." 
GENE    GREENE 
Character   Delineator  of   Popular   Melodies 
Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.     Mati- 
nee   prices     (except    Saturdays,     Sundays     and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


CASINO 
Ellis  at  Mason — Phone  Kearny  2260  ^^^^ 

A  BRILLIANT,  SMASHING  SUCCESS 
Ackerman,   Harris   and   Brown  present 

Kitty  Gordon 

In   their    latest    and    newest   revue 

"THAT'S  IT" 

With  JACK  WILSON  and  an  all-star  cast  of 
100,  including  Fanchon  and  Marco,  Dave  Ler- 
ner, J.  C.  Mack,  Lloyd  and  Wells,  George 
Baldwin    and    the    FIFTY    RUNWAY    GIRLS. 

Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Prices — Nights,  50c  to  $1.50;  Matinees,  50c,  75c 


f;URRAN 

^^     Ellis  and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last    time    Saturday    Night — Kolb    and    Dill    in 
"As  You  Were" 

STARTING  SUNDAY  MAT.,  MAY  4 

2:20— Twice   Daily— 8:20 

The    Picturization    of    the    Great    Bairnsfather 

Cartoon  Comedy 

"The  Better  *01e" 

Prices — 25c   and    50c;    Reserved 
Next— "MAYTIME." 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

A  certain  rudeness  in  women  has  often 
been  noticed.  So;  we  are  told,  has  a  certain 
condescension  in  foreigners,  but  the  conde- 
scension of  foreigners  passes  away,  whereas 
the  rudeness  of  women  remains.  Rudeness, 
in  the  eves  of  the  modern  woman— the  word 
modern  having  an  ethical  rather  than  a  chro- 
nological sense— implies  independence,  en- 
franchisement Sometimes  it  means  that  the 
woman  is  trying  to  think,  and  she  has  a 
vague  idea  that  rudeness  is  a  concomitant  of 
the  true  cerebral  processes. 

And  here  we  are  faced  with  a  curious  fact. 
There  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  impalpable 
contagion  about  the  rudeness  of  women.  In- 
deed it  is  something  even  more  mysterious 
than  contagion.  Rather  it  is  something  that 
attaches  itself  to  the  feminine  side  of  nature 
and  that  induces  rudeness  even  without  actual 
contact  with  the  feminine  personality. 

For  example,  here  we  have  an  extract  from 
the  commercial  page  of  a  New  York  news- 
paper. One  does  not  naturally  turn  to  such. 
a  source  for  light  on  the  feminine  psychology, 
but  it  just  shows  that  you  can  never  tell. 
The  extract  relates  to  the  tribulations  of 
salesmen,  and  we  have  much  sympathy  with, 
salesmen,  conscious  as  we  are  that  we  our- 
selves could  not  sell  the  simplest  article  even 
to  one  who  most  earnestly  desired  to  buy  it_ 
Xow  it  seems  that  salesmen  have  a  particu- 
larly hard  time  with  the  buyers  of  women's 
clothes  and  this  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  courtesy  and  consideration  they  receive 
from  the  buyers  of  men's  clothes.  In  both 
cases  the  buyers  are  men,  but  the  men  who 
buy  men's  clothes  are  polite,  and  the  men 
who  buy  women's  clothes  are  rude.  How  do 
you  account  for  it?  How  is  it  that  there 
should  be  some  subtle  exhalation  from 
women's  clothes — perhaps  never  touched  by 
women's  hands  from  field  to  factory — that  de- 
teriorates the  manners  of  those  who  are 
brought  into  contact  with  them?  It  seems  to 
be  a  case  for  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search, perhaps  even  for  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  facts. 
A  salesman  who  has  had  experience  with  both 
men's  and  women's  clothes  says:  "Prac- 
tically all  the  houses  in  the  men's  wear  trade 
give  the  woolen  salesman  a  square  deal. 
While  some  of  the  concerns  appoint  certain 
days  when  salesmen  may  call,  they  attend 
stricth-  to  buying  on  those  days.  In  other 
places,  the  most  representative  in  the  trade, 
a  salesman  can  call  at  any  time,  walk  into 
the    showroom    and    show    his    line.      On    the 


other  hand,  take  the  women's  wear  houses, 
the  coat  and  suit  manufacturers,  and  dress 
houses.  A  mere  handful  really  treat  the 
salesman  as  if  he  was  a  human  being.  Others 
have  special  days  for  calling  and  do  not  make 
it  a  strict  point  of  being  on  hand  to  examine 
goods.  The  majority  compel  the  salesman 
to  use  the  freight  elevator,  call  at  some  cubby- 
hole in  the  factory,  stand  for  curt  questions 
from  a  stock  boy,  and  make  many  useless 
calls." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  salesmen 
are  dealing  only  with  men.  Of  course  a 
woman  buyer  would  naturally  order  a  sales- 
man to  use  the  freight  elevator.  She  would 
instantly  create  a  miniature  court  with  its 
mistresses  of  the  bedchamber,  its  lords  and 
ladies  in  waiting,  and  its  lackeys.  But  there 
are  no  women  involved  in  this  business. 
They  are  all  men.  But  they  seem  to  acquire 
rudeness  from  contact  with  women's  clothes. 
Can  any  one  explain? 

The  problems  thus  opened  are  bewildering 
in  their  scope.  We  believe  that  we  could 
write  a  new  Sartor  Resartus  on  this  one 
fact  alone,  and  we  may  even  do  so  next 
Sunday  afternoon.  For  example,  is  there  a 
feminine  principle,  a  principle  of  rudeness, 
that  pervades  nature,  and  that  is  concentrated 
upon  whatever  possesses  the  peculiarly  femi- 
nine characteristics,  such  as  sheath  skirts-;- 
without  going  deeper — a  principle  that  is  con- 
tagious? Am  I  likely  to  absorb  rudeness  if  I 
inadvertently  glance  into  one  of  those  win- 
dows that  furnish  me  with  my  only  chance 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  feminine 
lingerie?  Do  these  delightful  garments  ex- 
hale a  sort  of  miasma  of  rudeness?  Is  my 
courtesy  imperiled  by  a  contact  so  tenuous 
as  this?  It  is  evident  that  these  entrancing 
clothes  do  not  owe  their  devastating  influence 
to  their  contact  with  women,  but  to  their  own 
intrinsic  characteristics.  But  one  would  like 
to  know  if  they  intensify  the  rudeness  of 
women  when  they  are  once  in  situ,  so  to 
speak.  If  so,  it  is  quite  decidedly  a  matter 
for  the  League  of  Xations.  and  particularly  so 
since  women  may  be  members  of  that  league. 
There  are  other  problems,  but  they  can  wait. 
It  is  enough  to  make  known  the  broad  and 
illuminating  fact  that  a  man  may  deal  in  shirts 
— real  ones — trousers  and  waistcoats  and  pre- 
serve the  suavities  natural  to  the  male  mind. 
But  that  if  he  deals  in  the  corresponding 
vestments  of  the  feminine  sex  he  will  become 
at  once  noticeable  by  the  insolences  of  his 
demeanor.    Why  ? 


ing  to  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
"joys"  of  prohibition.  Having  lived  in  Maine 
for  seven  years,  the  writer  writes  with  under- 
standing. 

The  first  joy,  she  says,  will  be  that  of  realiz- 
ing that  your  constitutional  right  of  personal 
liberty  has  been  annihilated.  The  second  joy 
will  be  in  knowing  that  some  of  the  most  un- 
principled men,  and  perhaps  women,  in  your 
vicinity  will  be  vested  with  power  to  annoy 
and  humiliate  you,  often  to  the  extent  of  in- 
vading your  home  or  overhauling  your  bag- 
gage when  you  are  traveling. 

The  third  joy  will  be  to  know  that  a  per- 
centage of  your  townspeople  will  be  exempt 
from  such  annoyance,  while  others  will  be 
persecuted — a  matter  regulated  solely  through 
the  medium  of  so-called  "graft  money." 

Another  joy  will  be  in  knowing  that  the 
poor  man  who  once  drank  openly  and  drank 
good  liquor  is  now  drinking  vile  stuff  se- 
cretly and  lying  about  it.  Still  another  joy 
lies  in  the  knowledge  that  the  rich  man's 
cellar  and  table  will  always  be  supplied  with 
the  best  beverages,  while  the  poor  man's  beer 
is  growing  daily  more  unpalatable. 

Other  joys  may  be  enumerated,  such  as  the 
growth  of  hypocrisy,  trickery,  deceit,  and  in- 
temperance— which  are  the  natural  outcomes 
of  every  attempt  to  legislate  morality  instead 
of  educate  it. 

And  perhaps  the  greatest  joy  of  all  will  be 
to  know  that  we  have  opened  our  gates  to 
revolution  and  anarchy  by  putting  into  effect 
a  law  that  is  absolutely  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  self-determination  on  which  our 
country  was  founded  and  through  which  its 
success  was  achieved. 


membership.  We  gather  from  the  newspapers 
that  Bolshevists — at  least  in  Russia — are  fed 
and  clothed  gratis  by  the  benevolent  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  and  as  we  see  no  prospect 
of  being  able  to  feed  and  clothe  ourselves 
very  much  longer  we  should  like  to  crowd  in 
under  the  most  favored  nation  clause  and  get 
our  rations  fiee.  And  the  only  wa  r  to  do  this 
is  to  be  a  Bolshevist.  We  do  not  quite  see 
why  any  man,  even  a  Russian,  should  cease 
to  be  -a  Bolshevist  while  he  gets  free  board 
and  lodging  for  being  a  Bolshevist 


Five  men  who  are  seeking  village  and 
township  offices  in  Onsted,  Michigan,  will 
have  their  wives  as  opposing  candidates. 


Lurana   Sheldon   Ferris   writes   to   the    New 
York  Times  in  order  to  give  a  word  of  warn- 


We  are  thinking  of  becoming  a  Bolshevist 
and  shall  be  glad  if  the  local  Soviet  will  send 
us    rates    of    subscription    and    conditions    ot 


T  R  A  V  E  L 


TO 


SACRAMENTO 

MARYSV1LLE 

CHICO 

COLUSA 

OROVILLE 

WOODLAND 

THE  ELECTRIC  WAY 

SCENIC 
SPEED 
COMFORT 
CLEANLINESS 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

S.  F.  Depot — Key  Route  Fern- 
Oakland  Depot — 40th  and  Shatter 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San   Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To   and    From    European    Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU.  JAPAN.  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

New  and  Luxurious  American  Steamers 
"ECUADOR" 
"COLOMBIA" 
"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA.  COLOMBO 

(Without  Transshipment) 

Xew    American    Steamers 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA.  SOUTH   AMERICA 

American   Steamers 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

50S  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE 
RED 
SHAWL 

By  JACK  LAIT 

A  Story  of  a  Princess, 

an  American  —  and  Bolshevism 

Starts  in  The 

Sunday  Chronicle 

For  MAY  4th 
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She's  eighteen — a  Princess — a  dainty  slip  of  a  girl,  guarded  and 
protected  in  an  ancestral  castle  all  her  life.  Suddenly  Bolshe- 
vism breaks  out.  The  monarchy  is  upset  by  a  reign  of  terror. 
In  peasant  garb,  hidden  under  a  red  shawl,  the  Princess  escapes. 
Aided  by  an  American  newspaper  correspondent  she  flees  to 
America.     Then  comes  love  —  a  romance  beautiful,  inspiring. 

In  "THE  RED  SHAWL,"  Jack  Lait,  author,  paragrapher 
and  playwright,  has  written  a  remarkable  story  of  today — a  story 
of  Bolshevistic  uprising,  of  romance,  of  adventure.  This  absorb- 
ing narrative  reveals  the  evils  of  Bolshevism,  the  plight  of  a 
kingdom  and  the  happy  medium  of  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. 
form  of  government. 

"THE  RED  SHAWL"  is  the  story  of  the  hour!  It  has 
never  before  been  published  in  any  form.  It  will  be  presented 
for  the  first  time,  beginning  in  Next  Sunday's  Chronicle.  It  is 
Jack  Lait's  newest  novel—  a  fascinating  story  of  love  and  de- 
votion, honor  and  sacrifice. 

If  vou  want  to  know  the  results  of  Bolshevism — if  you  want  to 
know  what  has  happened  to  the  monarchs  of  Europe — if  you 
want  to  know  how  the  little  Princess  brought  peace  to  her 
troubled  country  —  read  "THE  RED  SHAWL,"  starting  in 
Next  Snnday's  Chronicle.  To  avoid  disappointment  order  your 
Sundav  Chronicle  in  advance  from  vour  newsdealer. 


The  Story  of  the  Hour — don't  miss  it!    "The  Red  Shawl"  starts  in 

THE  SUNDAY  CHRONICLE 


For  MAY  4th 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  candidate,  after  tiring  his  audience, 
wound  up  as  follows :  "I  want  housing  re- 
form. I  want  land  reform.  I  want  educa- 
tional  reform.      I   want "     "Yes,"  shouted 

a  bored  voice   from   the  audience,    "you  want 
chloroform." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  reading  the  Sun- 
day papers.  "'One  wife  too  many!"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  glanced  through  the  head- 
lines of  her  section.  "I  will  read  that.  I 
suppose  it  is  the  doings  of  some  bigamist." 
"Not  necessarily,  my  dear,"  replied  her  hus- 
band, without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  paper. 


fifth  time,  however,  the  boy,  losing  his  tem- 
per, roared  through  the  transmitter :  "Man. 
are  ye  blin' ?  I've  been  noddin'  ma  heid  aff 
for  the  last  half-oor." 


"L-l-look  here,"  said  the  stutterer  at  the 
horse  sale,  "that's  a  n-nice  horse,  m-my 
m-m-man !  How  much  d-do  you  want  for 
it  ?"  The  owner  looked  his  animal  over 
lovingly.  "And  a  beauty  he  is,  sir,"  he 
urged :  "a  horse  I  can  thoroughly  recom- 
mend. But  you  must  make  the  offer." 
"Well,"   said   the   stutterer,    "I'll  g-g-give   you 

f-f-f-f-f "      "Forty  pounds  ?      Done  !"   said 

the  dealer.     "G-g-good !"  closed  the  stutterer. 
"I  was  tr-trying  to  say  f-f-fifty." 


A  number  of  English  schoolboys  were  taken 
to  see  a  performance  of  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  When  Shylock  in  the  court  scene 
was  urgently  demanding  his  pound  of  flesh, 
one  of  the  youngsters  cried  out  in  eager 
tones  to  the  judge.  "Make  him  show  his  meat 
card." 


A  Milwaukee  boy  told  his  teacher  that  his 
sister  had  the  measles.  "You  go  right  home, 
Johnny,"  she  said,  "and  don't  come  back  un- 
til your  sister  is  well."  Johnny  left  in  a 
hurry.  After  he  was  gone  another  little  boy 
held  up  his  hand  and  said  :  "Teacher,  Johnny 
Dolan's  sister  what  has  the  measles  lives  in 
Philadelphia." 

They  were  talking  of  the  great  wars  fought 
in  the  days  when  this  old  world  was  consider- 
ably younger.  "But,  you  know,"  said  Briggs, 
"it  always  seems  to  me  that  those  old  warriors 
were  very  much  like  our  modern  financiers." 
"What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Triggs. 
"Well,  they  were  always  investing  some  one 
else's  capital,  weren't  they  ?" 


Strolling  along  the  quays  of  New  York  har- 
bor an  Irishman  came  across  the  wooden 
barricade  which  is  placed  round  the  inclosure 
where  emigrants  suspected  of  suffering  from 
contagious  diseases  are  isolated.  "Phwat's 
this  boarding  for?"  he  inquired  of  a  bystander. 
"Oh."  was  the  reply,  "that's  to  keep  out  fever 
and  things  like  that,  you  know."  "Indade!" 
said  Pat.  "Oi've  often  heard  of  the  board 
of  health,  but,  bejabers,  it's  the  first  time  Oi've 
seen  it." 


The  prima  donna  was  reading  a  rough  draft 
of  her  new  contract.  When  she  came  to  the 
paragraph  providing  that  she  should  have 
transportation  for  herself,  her  maid,  her  dog, 
and  Signor  Gazibeni,  her  husband,  she  drew  a 
line  through  the  signor's  name.  "Just  make 
that  husband,"  she  said.  "Yes.  madam,"  as- 
sented the  manager,  "but  may  I  ask  why?" 
The  diva  blushed  and  coyly  fingered  her  hair. 
"I  might  wish  to  make  a  change,"  she  an- 
swered. 


He  was  a  green  Scottish  lad,  and  one  of  his 
duties  was  to  answer  the  telephone.  When 
first  called  on  to  do  so,  in  reply  to  the  usual 
query,  "Are  you  there  ?"  he  nodded  assent. 
Again  the  question  came  and  again  and  yet 
again,  and  each  time  the  boy  gave  the  answer- 
ing  nod.      When    the   question    came    for    the 


Dr.  Torrey,  the  evangelist,  in  speaking  of 
missionary  work,  remarked :  "Teaching  the 
heathen  must  be  most  difficult  of  all.  Just 
think — first  you  must  teach  them  the  language 
before  you  can  even  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  knowledge  of  God.  The  task  reminds  me 
of  a  missionary  friend  of  mine  who  was 
working  among  the  Indians.  One  of  his  pupils 
came  to  him  one  day  and  informed  him  that 
a  sparrow  had  built  a  nest  in  the  cross  trees 
of  his  lodge.  'Is  there  anything  in  the  nest 
yet  ?'  asked  the  missionary-  'Heap  much,' 
said  the  Indian,  proud  of  his  English.  'The 
sparrow    has    pups.' " 


An  Irish  soldier  on  sentry  duty  had  orders 
to  stop  any  one  smoking  near  his  post.  An 
officer  with  a  lighted  cigar  came  up,  and  Pat 
quickly  challenged  him  and  ordered  it  to  be 
put  out.  The  officer,  disgusted,  threw  away 
his  cigar,  but  no  sooner  was  his  back  turned 
than  Pat  picked  it  up  and  quietly  retired  to 
the  sentry-box.  The  officer,  happening  to 
look  round,  saw  a  big  cloud  of  smoke  coming 
from  the  box.  He  at  once  challenged  Pat 
for  smoking  on  duty.  "Smoking,  is  it,  sir?" 
said  Pat.  "Bedad !  and  I'm  only  keeping  it  to 
show  to  the  corporal  when  he  comes  round 
as   evidence   agin  you." 


"England's  attitude  toward  the  peace  settle- 
ment reminds  me  of  a  chap  I  know  whom 
we'll  call  Peter  Posser,"  said  Senator  Lodge. 
"Peter  didn't  believe  in  marriage.  Platonic 
friendship  was  the  thing,  he  maintained,  and 
insisted  that  it  was  plenty  good  enough  for 
him.  But  one  day  Peter  up  and  got  married. 
His  friends  were  astonished,  and  one  finally 
mustered  up  enough  courage  to  ask  him  how 
it  happened.  'Well,'  was  Peter's  indignant 
reply,  'I  still  believe  in  platonic  friendship, 
of  course,  but  I  had  to  do  something.  An- 
other fellow  came  along  and  got  interested 
in  the  girl.' " 

"Patience"  was  the  subject  of  the  teacher's 
discourse,  and  to  illustrate  her  point  she  drew 
on  the  blackboard  a  picture  of  a  small  boy 
sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  fishing.  "You 
see  this  lad,  children,"  she  said,  beaming  on 
her  pupils ;  "he  is  fishing.  Well,  even  the 
pleasure  of  fishing  requires  patience.  He 
must  be  prepared  to  sit  and  wait."  For  a 
little  while  longer  she  dilated  on  the  beauties 
of  being  patient.  Then  came  the  time  for 
her  to  test  her  work.  "Now,  then,  can  any 
of  you  boys  tell  me  what  we  need  most  when 
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we  go  fishing?"  she  invited.     Like  one   voice 
came   a  chorus   from  the  class:      "Bait!" 


The  late  Sir  Herbert  Tree  was  persuaded 
one  day  last  winter  in  New  York  to  attend 
a  matinee  given  by  a  tragedian  of  the  old,  old 
school  of  the  superdemonstrative  type.  The 
tragedian  distinguished  himself  under  Tree's 
observant  eye.  He  roared  and  gnashed  his 
teeth  and  dashed  about  for  all  the  world  like 
a  Hun  when  his  bread  ration  is  cut.  Be- 
tween the  acts  Sir  Herbert  visited  him.  He 
lay  back  in  an  armchair  in  a  profuse  per- 
spiration. He  looked  up  anxiously  from  the 
towel  with  which  he  was  wiping  himself, 
looked  up  hoping  for  a  word  of  praise,  but 
Tree  only  said  in  his  most  flippant  and  airy 
tone:      "How   beautiful  your  skin   acts !" 


The  miller  at  the  old  windmill  of  a  village 
in  Buckinghamshire  one  year  found  such  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  his  sails  to  work  through 
want  of  wind  that  he  was  continually  behind 
with  his  work.  The  delay  annoyed  the 
farmers,  who  decided  to  call  a  meeting  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  getting  up  an- 
other windmill.  Uninvited,  the  miller  also  at- 
tended the  meeting,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
discussion  rose  and  said:  "Ye  want  to  get 
up  another  windmill,  do  ye?  Well,  it  takes  all 
the  wind  in  the  parish  to  keep  my  old  mill 
a-goin',  so  ye'll  have  to  fish  elsewhere  for 
yer  wind,  that's  sartin !"  This  novel  argu- 
ment gave  matters  the  turn,  and  to  this  day 
the  miller  has  had  no  opposition. 


"The  cost  of  the  war  has  been  frightful, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  many  years  before  the 
burden  of  the  struggle  is  lifted  from  our 
shoulders,"  remarked  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing.  "Indeed,  those  who  imagine  that 
as  soon  as  peace  is  finally  concluded  every- 
thing will  be  as  it  was  before  the  war  are 
due  for  a  sad  awakening.  This  country  is 
really  in  the  position  of  little  Johnny,  who 
was  found  by  his  mother,  howiing  lustily. 
'Why,  Johnny,'  she  cried,  'you  don't  generally 
keep  on  crying  like  this  after  your  father  has 
given  you  a  spanking.'  T  know,'  wailed 
Johnny,  'but  he  says  I've  got  to  sit  down  and 
think  it  over,  an',  an',  before  I've  always 
stood  up  and   forgot  it.' " 


A  young  London  clerk,  who  held  rather 
fanciful  views  as  to  his  origin,  spent  his 
holidays  at  a  farmhouse,  the  principal  attrac- 
tion being  the  golf  links  near  by.  He  greatly 
annoyed  the  other  boarders  by  his  constant 
reference  to  what  he  called  his  "pedigree"  and 
"family  tree."  At  last  the  farmer  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  "Young  man,"  he  said,  "I  must 
say  you've  done  a  heap  o'  talking  about  yer 
family  tree.  Anybody  would  think  you  owned 
a  whole  timber  yard.  Come  out  into  the  lane 
a  minute."  The  youth  accompanied  him. 
Pausing  by  a  weeping  willow,  the  farmer  said : 
"I  want  you  to  take  partic'lar  notice  of  this." 
"What  for?"  "That's  our  family  tree.  That's 
what  heightened  our  ideals  and  stimmylated 
our  energies.  That  has  furnished  switches 
for  five  generations  of  us." 


The  law  requires  candidates  for  office  to 
file  a  report  of  all  expenditures.  A  patriot 
of  Missouri  ran  for  office  and  turned  in  the 
following  absolutely  truthful  report  of  what 
it  cost  him  to  get  elected:  "Lost  1349  hours' 
sleep  thinking  about  the  election.  Lost  two 
front  teeth  and  a  lot  of  hair  in  a  personal 
encounter  with  an  opponent.  Donated  one 
beef,  four  shoats,  and  five  sheep  to  county 
barbecues.  Gave  away  two  pairs  of  sus- 
penders, four  calico  dresses,  $5  in  cash,  and 
fifteen  baby  rattlers.  Kissed  126  babies.  Put 
up  four  stoves.  Kindled  fourteen  fires. 
Walked  4076  miles.  Shook  hands  with  9508 
people.  Told  10,101  lies  and  talked  enough  to 
make  in  print  1000  volumes.  Attended  six- 
teen revivals  and  was  baptized  four  different 
times  by  immersion  and  twice  some  other  way. 
Contributed  $50  to  foreign  missions  and  made 
love  to  nine  widows — five  grass,  four  sod. 
Hugged  forty-nine  old  maids.  Got  dog  bit 
thirty-nine  times  and  was  elected  by  353  ma- 
jority." 


The  manager  of  a  big  downtown  hotel  in 
Cleiieland,  Ohio,  telephoned  to  the  police  sta- 
tion recently  thus :  "I  wish  you  would  send 
a  plain  clothes  man  over  here.  There's  a 
suspicious  character  loafing  in  front  of  the 
hotel."  So  they  sent  two  detectives  over. 
And  when  the  detectives  arrived  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  one  said  to  the  other : 
"Now,  I'll  go  over  and  brace  the  guy  and 
you  just  stroll  past  a  few  times  until  I  need 
you."  And  then  the  first  detective  went  over 
and  carelessly  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  stranger.  "Pretty  hot,  aint  it?"  said  the 
minion  of  the  law.  "Yep,"  answered  the 
stranger,  pleasantly.  "It  does  get  hot  in 
Cleveland,  don't  it?"  "Stranger  in  town?" 
"Yep.  Come  from  Aurora.  Had  a  little  time 
off — threshin's  all  done — and  thought  I'd  come 
up  and  see  the  sights."  By  this  time  the 
other  detective  had  strolled  past  for  the  third 
time,  and  the  stranger  noticed  him.  "Who's 
that    feller   hangin'    around    here  ?"    he    asked. 


•Why,"  answered  the  detective  in  a  kidding 
vein,  "that's  Francis  X.  Bushman,  the  famous 
movie  actor.  Why?"  "Why,"  answered  the 
stranger.  "I'm  kinder  green,  an'  I  was  fool 
enough  to  think  he  was  another  one  o'  you 
detectives." 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


Only  a  Dream. 
I    bad    a    dream  the   other   night: 

I  dreamed  that  the  umbrella 
I   loaned  away  back   in   the   fall 

To  a  careless  sort  of  fellah. 
Had  been  returned  by  bim  at  last. 

To  save  unpleasant   scandal — 
Re-covered  neatly,  and  my  name 

Carved  quaintly  in   the  handle. 

— Cartoons    Magazine. 


Corporal's  Call. 


(Apropos  of  discovery  by  American  scientists  of 
a  method  of  preventing  the  braying  of  the  mule.) 

When    first    we   came    to    foreign    lands 

The    native    jackass    yodeled    for    us, 
So    like  the  bugles    and    the   bands 

\\  e    learned   to   love    his  daily   chorus. 
More  keenly  pitched  tban  reveille. 

It   shook  the   rafters  of  his  stall 
Or  cross  the  sward  rolled  heavily— 

We  knew  it  as  the  "Corporal's  call." 

Now  as   the  days  creep   fnto   weeks, 

December    slowly    drags    toward    June, 
Back  at  the  ports,  each  doughboy  seeks 

That  old   familiar  martial   tune. 
He  only   hears  the  distant  sea 

Or    clicking    Transatlantic    cables — 
How   dreadful  lonesome  he  must  be! 

No  welcome  bray   from   field  or  stable! 

Science,  that  made  great  cannon  roar, 

Xoise    belching    from    each    mammoth    gun, 
A    million    dinning    sounds    that    bore 

Disaster    to    the   quavering    Hun. 
What    ignominious   works  of  peace 

Now  claim   you  as    a   willing   tool; 
The  brains  that  saved  a  world  now  cease 

To   function — save  to  gag  a  mule. 

— R.  S.  /.,   in  Stars  and  Stripes. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following  department : 

Mrs.  Andrew  Simpson  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  Miss  Beatrice  Simpson, 
and  Mr.  Daniel  Volkmann.  Mr.  Volkmann  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Volkmann  and 
the  brother  of  Miss  Johanna  Volkmann  and  of 
Mr.  William  Volkmann.  No  date  has  been  set 
for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Scheeline  have  announced 
the    engagement    of    their    daughter,     Miss    Claire 


TED  SHAWN 

Will  Lecture  and  Teach 

DANCING 

For  Six  Weeks 

Commencing  June  22, 1919 

AT  WHDWOOD  GARDENS,  Piedmont 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Shiws  will  be  engaged  in  train " 
iEg  the  processionals  aod  group  dance5 
for  "Miriam — Sister  of  Moses,"  lo  be  given  a1 
the  Greet  Theatre,  Angost  1  and  2.  there  will  be 
qo  summer  session  at  Denishawn,  Lo=  Angeles. 
If  you  are  interested  in  this  six  weeks  coarse, 
telephone  or  write 

Secretary — Wildwood  Gardens 
Piedmont,  Cal. 


Scheeline,  and  Mr.  Walter  Heller.  Mr.  Heller  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Heller  and  the 
nephew  of  Mr.  Moses  Heller  and  Mr.  E.  S. 
Heller.  The  wedding  of  Miss  Scheeline  and  Mr. 
Heller  will  be  solemnized  in  June. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ruth  Heller  and  Mr. 
Richard  Shainwald  took  place  at  high  noon  Sun- 
day at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moses  Heller,  in  Menlo  Park.  The  matron 
of  honor  was  Mrs.  Daniel  Koshland  and  others 
in  the  bridal  party  included   Mrs.    George   Oppen- 


hehner.  Miss  Emily  Greenbaum.  Miss  Claire 
Scheeline.  and  Miss  Barbara  Stettheimer.  Mr. 
Roy  Van  Vliet  was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers 
were  Mr.  Tohn  Lilienthak  Mr.  Alfred  Meyer.  Mr. 
James  Ransahoff..  Mr.  Walter  Heller.  Mr.  John 
Wedlein.  Mr.  Leonard  Heller,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
liaruch.  Mr.  Shainwald  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Shainwald.  At  the  conclusion  of 
their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shainwald  will 
reside   in   San    Francisco. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Jean  Wheeler  and  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  White,  U.  S.  N-,  was  solemnized 
Wednesday  at  St.  Luke's  Church.  Bishop  William 
Ford  Nichols  officiated  at  the  ceremony,  assisted 
by  Rev.  Edward  Morgan.  Mrs.  Robert  Waybut 
was  the  matron  of  honor  and  the  maid  of  honor 
was  Miss  Hannah  Hobart.  The  bridesmaids  were  j 
Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Clara  Goodloe,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Priscilla  White,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Winslow,  and  Miss  Elena  Eyre.  Mr.  Wal-  j 
ter  White  was  his  brother's  best  man  and  the 
ushers  were  Mr.  Percy  Morgan,  Jr.,  Mr.  Charles 
Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr. 
Wendell  Kuhn,  Mr.  Benjamin  Webb  Wheeler, 
Major  Joseph  Treat,  Lieutenant  Newbold  Law- 
rence, Mr.  Ashfield  Stow.  Mr.  Robert  Waybur, 
and  Mr.  Carlos  Greeley.  The  flower  girls  and 
pages  were  Miss  Elizabeth  Marsh  Head,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Moran,  Master  Bradway  Head,  Jr.,  Master 
Matt  Savage  Walton,  Jr.,  and  Master  Charles 
Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.  The  bride  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler.  She 
is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Matt  Savage  Walton,  Mrs. 
Walter  MacLeod,  Mrs.  Bradway  Head,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  Jr.  Lieutenant  White 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  White  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  and  the  brother  of  Miss 
Priscilla  White  and  of  Mr.  Walter  White.  At 
the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Lieutenant  , 
White  and  his  bride  will  make  their  home  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    T.    Marye. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hall  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
at  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis, 
his  guests  having  included  Miss  Katherine  Stark, 
Miss  Betty  George,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Mr.  Paul 
Verdier,    and    Mr.    William   Ten's,    Jr. 

Miss  Coralia  Mejia  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street,  her  guests 
having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent.  Miss 
Christine  Donohoe,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin, 
Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Mr.  Edwin  Mejia,  Mr.  Clin- 
ton Jones,  Mr.  Gerald  Herrmann,  and  Mr.  Clark 
Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  von  Phul  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  Fairmont- 
Miss  Flora  Miller  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  at  Stanford  Court  in  honor  of 
Miss  Jean  Wheeler.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  Miss  Hannah 
Hobart.  Miss  Priscilla  White,  Miss  Clara  Goodloe, 
Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Helen  St-  Goar,  Miss  Lucy 
Hanchett,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams. 

Mrs.  James  Keeney  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  George  T. 
Marye.     The  guests  included   Mrs.  William  Tevis, 
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A  RARE  MONEY- SAVING  OPPORTUNITY 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUB.  CO.,  207  Powell  Street  " 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen— I  enclose  $4.00.  Please  send  me  The  Argonaut  and  Sunset  Magazine, 
;  both  for  one  year,  in  accordance  with  your  special  offer. 


Name_ 


I   /"Please  write  Name  and\ 
Ji    \      Address  plainly     / 


Address 


Mrs.  George  Howard.  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mrs. 
Stetson  Winslow.  Mr?.  Mount  ford  Wilson,  Mrs. 
DJxwell  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie, 
Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Mrs.  George  Mendell,  Miss 
Maude  Fay.  Miss  Flora  Doyle,  and  Miss  Jennie 
Blair. 

Mr.  Foxhall  Keene  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  St.  Francis,  his  guests  having  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Murphy  of  Pasadena  and  Mr. 
and    Mrs.   Henry  Dutton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  Harry  Bunt  gave  a  dinner  Sunday  evening 
at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club,  his  guests  having 
been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lydig  Hoyt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Drury,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Morse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Heck- 
scher,  Mrs.  Jane  Selby  Hayne.  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin,  Miss  Vsabel  Chase,  Mr.  Richard 
Schwerin,  Captain  Ronald  Banon,  Mr.  Eric  Pedley, 
Dr.  Tracy  Russell,  and  Mr.  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Paul  Verdier  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  at 
the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club,  entertaining  Mrs.  Robert 
Clark  of  Paris,  Miss  Betty  George,  Mrs.  Jane 
Selby  Hayne,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Mr.  Philip 
O'Connell,  Mr.  Maurice  Hall,  and  Mr.  William 
Tevis,    Jr. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Jean   Wheeler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michels  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis,  entertaining 
Mrs,  Hunter  Liggett,  Mr.  Mason  Starring  of 
New  York,  Colonel  Thornwell  Mullally,  and  a 
number  of  others. 

Mrs.  Henry  Horn  gave  a  tea  a  few  days  ago 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Atherton. 

Mrs.  Harry  Williar  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Larkin 
Street,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
T.  Marye,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Colonel 
James  Morwood  and  Mrs.  Morwood,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Tobin. 

A  reception  was  held  Friday  afternoon  at  the 
Sorosis  Club  in  honor  of  Colonel  James  Morwood 
and  Mrs.  Morwood  of  India.  Those  in  the  re- 
ceiving party  included  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  Mrs. 
Charles  Aiken,  Mrs.  Adolpbus  Graupner,  Mrs. 
Jesse  Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Ramon  Wilson,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Simpson,  Mrs.  George  Crothers,  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Davenport. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  gave  a  din- 
ner a  few  evenings  ago  at  the  St,  Francis  Hotel, 
their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vin- 
cent, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse,  Captain  Paul 
Verdier,  Mr.  William  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Harry" 
Hunt. 

Dr.  John  Rogers  Clark  and  Mrs.  Clark  gave  a 
dance  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Gougb 
Street  in  honor  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Dorothy 
Clark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  in  Rainbow  Lane.  Their  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lydig  Hoyt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Maurice  Heckscher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Devereux,  Mrs.  Jane  Selby  Hayne,  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin,     and     Mr.    Harry    Hunt, 

Mrs.  William  Kuhn  gave  a  tea  Sunday  after- 
noon in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Henry 
White,  Miss  Priscilla  White,  and  Miss  Jean 
Wheeler.  Her  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
bett  Moody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parr: 
and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion 
Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman,  and  Mr. 
Carlos  Greeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  gave  a  reception 
Sunday  afternoon  at  their  home  in  Burlingame 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Wednesday  at  the  St.  Francis,  entertaining  a 
group   of    Eastern    friends. 

Mrs.  Henry  Lapham,  who  left  a  few  days  ago 
for  her  home  tn  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  gave  a 
luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  the  St.  Francis,  her 
guests  having  included  Miss  Carolyn  Lounsbery, 
Mrs.  William  Lounsbery,  Miss  Betty*  Folger,  Miss 
Katharine  Lapham,  and  Miss  Anne  Lounsbery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  gave  a 
dinner  Sunday  evening  at  their  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  gave  a 
dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Washington  Street  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  White  of  Boston.  Their  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Way- 
bur,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Moran,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler, 
Miss  Hannah  Hobart,  Miss  Priscilla  White,  Mr. 
Webb  White,  and  Rev.  Edward  Morgan. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Allen  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compli- 
ment to-  Mrs.  Walter  Martin.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin, 
Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs. 
Willard  Drown,  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Rutherford,  and    Miss   Marjorie  Josselyn. 

Dr.  Alanson  Weeks  and  Mrs.  Weeks  gave  a 
dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Fairmont,  their 
guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Ryone, 
Dr.  George  Ebright  and  Mrs.  Eright,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Samuel  Morse. 


Fairmont    Hotel 

'■The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 
VAXDA  HOFF  and  the 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

Everything  Xew — Costumes  by   Fanchon 

Dancing  in   Rainbow  Lane  Nightly,  except 
Sunday,  7  to  1 


Afternoon  Tea,  with    Rudy  Seiger's  Orchestra, 
Daily,  4:30  to  6 


HOTEL    SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

11  cents  fare  to  San  Francisco 

300  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  single  and  en 
suite.    Strictly  fireproof. 

American  and  European  plans.  Attractive  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  Phone  Berkeley  7300 

W.  W.  WHITECOTTON.  Proprietor  ud  Manager 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spota 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


cuisine. 


Loring  Club. 

For  the  second  concert  of  its  forty-second 
season,  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  6th,  at  the 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  the  Loring  Club  an- 
nounces an  attractive  programme  which  in- 
cludes the  cycle  of  pastorals  entitled  "In 
Springtime,"  by  the  celebrated  English  com- 
poser, A.  Herbert  Brewer,  for  soprano  solo 
and  chorus  of  men's  voices  with  accompani- 
ment of  strings  -and  piano,  in  which  the  club 
will  have  the  assistance  of  Mme.  Jomelli  as 
soloist. 

Another  group  of  exceptional  interest  in 
this  programme  is  that  entitled  "Two  Songs 
of  the   Sea,"    comprising   Wallace   A.    Sabln's 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  NEAR  EIGHTH 

Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
glass-enclosed  Sun  Room  on 
the  Roof,  with  its  tea  service 
each  afternoon,  and  dancing 
Saturday  night —  and  a  garage 
free  for  guests'  use — emphasize 
the  Whitcomb's  up-to-dateness. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights  hot  and  cold  water.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean.  Booklet, 
Address  Mrs.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON,  San 
Ysidro  Ranch. 


setting  of  John  Masefield's  poem,  "Sea  Fever,"' 
and  Charles  Yilliers  Stanford's  setting  of 
Henry  Xewbolt's  "The  Little  Admiral."  for 
solo  baritone  and  chorus  of  men's  voices  with 
accompaniment  of  strings  and  piano,  the  so- 
loist in  which  will  be  Mr.  O.  Roebling. 

In  addition  to  Frank  E.  Sawyer's  "Waken 
Lords  and  Ladies  Gay"  and  Gerard  F.  Cobb's 
"If  Doughty  Deeds,"  the  club  will  sing  Brew- 
er's "I  Fear  Thy  Kisses,  Gentle  Maiden,"  and 
Henry  Hadley's  "The  Lucky  Horseshoe." 

Mme.  Jomelli  will  be  heard  in  two  groups 
of  songs,  one  of  which  will  be  three  poems 
of  James  B.  Kenyon's  set  to  music  by  Fred- 
erick Maurer,  who  will  himself  accompany 
the  soloist. 

In  the  accompaniments  the  Loring  Club  will 
have  the  assistance  of  small  string  orchestra 
with  W.  F.  Laraia  as  principal  violin,  together 
with  Frederick  Maurer,  pianist.  The  concert 
will  be  directed  by  Wallace  A.  Sabin. 


Some  idea  of  the  enormity  of  the  ex- 
Kaisers  vanity  and  the  consequent  greatness 
of  the  blow  which  his  pride  has  received  may 
be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  a  recent  in- 
ventory of  his  private  belongings  in  Berlin 
and  Potsdam  shows  that  his  wardrobe,  when 
he  fled  from  Germany,  included  598  military* 
and    naval   uniforms. 


May  3,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Iffl 


Walters  Surgical  Company 
NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL 

To  Our  New  Location,  44 1  SUTTER  STREET 

Between    Powell    and    Stockton    Sts. 

Will  Occupy  Entire  Building 

Increased  Business  Demands  More  Space 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin  arrived  Sunday 
from  Colorado  and  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Fairmont   Hotel    for   a    month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Goodrich  have  taken  a 
house  at   Saratoga   for  the  summer  season. 

Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden  and  her  daughters  will 
return  next  week  to  San  Francisco,  after  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  in  New  York. 

Miss  Ruth  Hobart  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
Philadelphia  and  is  at  the  home  of  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Liltey,  in  San  Rafael.  Her  mother, 
Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  a  visit  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Richard  Ivers  and  Mrs.  George  Carter  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco  Wednesday  from  Honolulu 
and  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  spent  the  week-end 
in  Burlingame  as  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Arthur  Vincent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lapham  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Katherine  Lapham,  who  have  been  guests  at 


IV. 


Rome's  Water  Supply 
and  Ours. 


Rome  sits  on  seven  hills — San  Fran- 
cisco on  seven  times  seven. 
Supplying  Rome  with  abundant 
water  at  good  pressure  was  a  prob- 
lem for  the  greatest  engineers  of 
ancient  days. 

San  Francisco's  problem  is  seven 
times  as  hard  as  Rome's — the 
hardest  of  any  big  city  in  our  coun- 
try. But  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  has  solved  it. 
Rome  is  an  inland  city  of  hills  on 
Tiber's  banks.  San  Francisco  is 
crowded  at  the  end  of  a  narrow, 
hilly  peninsula,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  deep  salt  water. 

As  in  Rome,  far-off  sources  had  to 
be  developed— but,  unlike  Rome,  the 
pipe  lines  can  only  enter  our  city  by 
one  gate — the  Straits  and  Eay  are 
too  deep  to  cross. 
Our  water  must  be  distributed  over 
forty-six  square  miles  of  city  heights 
and  hollows,  earthquake  fault  lines 
and  made  ground. 

Three  trunk  lines  deliver  the  water 
to  Lake  Honda,  College  Hill,  and 
University  Mound.  From  these  big 
reservoirs  it  flows  by  gravity  or 
pumping  to  eight  smaller  reservoirs 
and  tanks  at  different  elevations. 

The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
can  store  within  the  city  limits 
enough  water  to  supply  the  city  for 
two  days  and  a  half.  There  is 
always  a  two-day  supply  on  hand. 
In  connection  with  the  reservoirs 
six  city  pumping  plants  take  qare  of 
pressure  at  higher  elevations. 
If  the  ancient  Roman  engineers 
could  examine  this  distribution  sys- 
tem they  would  hail  the  engineers  of 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
as  their  masters ! 

SPRBM3  VALLEY 

WATER.    COMPANY 


the  Hotel  St.  Francis  for  several  days,  left  during 
the  week  for  their  home  in  Brookline,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Miss  Mary  Donohoe  returned  last  week  to  her 
home  in  town,  after  a  visit  in  Los  Angeles  with 
the  Misses  Marion  and  Louise  Winston. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  spent  the  week-end  with 
Miss  Mary  Phelan  and  Senator  James  Phelan  at 
their  home  in  Saratoga. 

Mr.  Louis  Haggin  and  Mr.  A.  L.  McCulIough, 
who  have  been  guests  at  the  Fairmont  for  several 
days,  will  leave  the  close  of  the  week  for  New 
York. 

Miss  Cornelia  Clampett  arrived  Monday  from 
Carmel  and  will  remain  in  town  until  the  close 
of  the  week. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Maud  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Monterey  from  a  trip  to  Hono- 
lulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott  passed  the  week-end 
in  Burlingame  as  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs" 
Nion   Tucker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn,  who  have  been 
passing  the  winter  in  their  apartments  at  the  St. 
Francis,  have  reopened  their  home  in  Woodside  for 
the  summer  season. 

Mr.  Joseph  Redding  left  a  few  days  ago  for  a 
sojourn  of  several  weeks  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Anson  Hotaling  returned  last  week  to  her 
home  on  Franklin  Street  from  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  on   the   Atlantic   coast. 

The  Misses  Betty  and  Miriam  Ebright  have  re- 
turned to  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  in  Menlo 
Park,  after  having  passed  the  Easter  holidays  with 
Dr.  George  Ebright  and  Mrs.  Ebright  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Miles  arrived  Saturday  from  her 
home  in  New  York  and  is  visiting  her  mother. 
Mrs.    William    Cluff   in    Menlo   Park. 

Mrs.  George  Lounsbery  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Anne  and  Carolyn  Lounsbery,  left  a  few 
days  ago  for  their  home  in  Chicago,  after  a  brief 
sojourn    at   the    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  left  Thursday  for 
Menlo  Park,  where  they  have  taken  a  house  for 
the  summer. 

Dr.  Grant  Selfridge  and  Mrs.  Selfridge  returned 
last  week  from  Santa  Barbara  and  have  taken 
possession  of  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frank  West  on 
Broadway. 

Mrs.  William  Porter  and  Miss  Mary  Jolliffe 
have  returned  to  New  York  from  a  trip  to  Mon- 
treal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  von  Phul  returned  re- 
cently to  San  Francisco  from  New  Orleans  and 
have  taken  apartments   at   the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  returned  last  Thursday 
from  a  trip  to   the  Atlantic   coast. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Ford  returned  last  week  from  a 
year's  absence  in  France  and  has  joined  his  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Ford,  at  their  home 
on    Broadway. 

Colonel  James  Morwood  and  Mrs.  Morwood 
left  Saturday  for  Monterey,  where  they  will  re- 
main for  a  fortnight.  Before  leaving  for  Ireland 
Colonel  Morwood  and  Mrs.  Morwood  will  return 
for  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  George  Hotaling  arrived  last  week  from 
France  and  has  joined  his  mother,  Mrs.  Anson 
Hotaling,  at  her  home  on  Franklin  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill  have  taken  the  Bourn 
house  on  Webster  Street,  where  they  will  reside 
until    their    own    residence   is   completed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradway  Head,  who  have  lived 
in  Berkeley  since  their  marriage,  have  gone  to 
Stockton   to    reside   permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sellar  Bullard  have  arrived  from 
Southern  California  and  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Clift  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ferris,  who  are  visiting 
here  from  their  home  in  England,  will  spend  the 
summer  at  the   Spreckels  ranch  at  Aptos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  have  left  for  a 
visit  of  several  weeks  on  the  Atlantic  coast  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  have  closed  their 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  and  are  established  for 
the  summer  months  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Worden  have  gone  to 
New  York  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Miss  Kathleen  Burke  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  M. 
R.  Burke,  who  have  been  guests  at  the  Clift 
Hotel  for  several  days,  have  left  for  Canada  for 
an    indefinite    sojourn. 

Mr.  Henry  Howard  has  received  his  discharge 
from  the  navy  and  has  joined  his  parents,  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    George  Howard,   in  San  Mateo. 

General  John  McDonald  arrived  last  week  from 
France  and  has  joined  Mrs.  McDonald  at  the 
Cecil   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Renshaw  arrived  during 
the  week  from  New  York  and  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  John  Owen  Miller  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
Southern    California. 

Dr.  Herbert  Allen  and  Mrs.  Allen,  with  their 
children,  will  leave  within  a  few  days  for  their 
country  place  in   Sonoma  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Brayton  left  last  week 
for  Seattle  and  will  sail  within  a  fortnight  for 
the    Orient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Irwin  spent  the  week-end 
with  Mr.  Charles  Field  at  his  home  near  Los 
Gatos. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  are 
Mr.  James  A.  Rabbitt,  war  trade  attache,  and  Mrs. 
Rabbitt,  Tokyo;  Mr.  E.  Lee  Hall,  Boston;  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Bailey,  Helena,  Montana;  Miss  Belle  Boss, 
New  York;  Mr.  William  M.  Tanzer,  Seattle; 
Miss  Anna.  Louise  Scott,  Lansing,  Michigan;  Mr. 
T.  K.  Oaks,  South  America;  Mr.  Samuel  M. 
Kurtz,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs.  Margaret  Quinn, 
San   Jose. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  R.  Fast,  Honolulu;  Mr.  R.  F.  Ferguson,  Phila- 
delphia; Mr.  Jerome  L.  Drumheller,  Spokane;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Armstrong,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Mr.  Bert 
Wiggins,  New  York;  Mr.  E.  R.  Nesbitt,  Chicago; 
Mr.  August  C.  Kirschoff,  Chicago;  Mr.  J.  P. 
Greaves,  Sacramento;  Dr.  W.  J.  Paterson  and 
Mrs.  Paterson,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Mr.  J.  T.  Healy, 
Prescott,  Arizona;  Mr.  R.  A.  Cunningham,  New 
Orleans;  Mr.  J.  V.  Ohmart,  Portland,  Oregon; 
Mr.  M.  F.  Dopplemaier  Seattle;  Mr.  J.  W.  Mur- 
phy, Ogden,  Utah. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Man  Speaks. 
You  and  I  in  the  night,  spied  on  by  stars     .     .     . 
You  and  I  in  the  beloved  night    .     .     . 
You  and  I  within  these  walls. 

A  breath  from  the  sea  is  kissing  the  housetops  of 

the  city, 
Kissing    the    roofs, 
And  dying  into  silence. 

Earth  and  stars  are  in  a  trance, 

They    dream    of   passion,    but   can    not    break  their 

sleep. 
They  pass  into  us  and  we  are  their  passion  we  are 

their  madness; 
So  shaped  that  we  can  kiss  and  clasp     ,     . 
One  kiss  then  death   the  miracle  being  spent. 

Watchman   what   of   the   night? 

Sleep  and  birth!     Toil  and  death! 

Now  the  light  of  the  topmost  tower  winks  red  and 

ceases: 
Now  the  lonely  car  echoes  afar  off    .     .     . 
Helen   looked   over  the   wine-dark  seas   of   Greece, 

and  she  was  young. 
But    not    younger    than    we,    touching    each    other, 

while  dawn  delays. 
— From    "Tlic    Beloved,"     by    James    Oppenheim. 

Published   by  B.    IV.  Huebsch. 


The  Realms  of  Gold. 
(Written  after  hearing  a  line  of  Keats  repeated 
by  a  passing  stranger  under  the  palms  of  Southern 
California.) 

Under    the    palms    of    San    Diego, 

Where    gold-skinned    Mexicans   loll   at   ease, 

And    the    red,     half-moons    of    their    black-pipped 
melons 
Drop    from   their  hands  in  the  sunset  seas, 

And    an    incense,    out   of   the    old   brown    missions, 
Blows  through   the   orange  trees; 

I  wished  that  a  poet  who  died   in   Europe 
Had   found  his   way  to  this   rose-red   West; 

That   Keats  had  walked   by  the  wide  Pacific 
And  cradled  his  head  on  its  healing  breast 

And   made  new   songs   of   the   sunburned    sea-folk, 
New    Poems — perhaps   his    best. 

I  thought  of  him,  under  the  ripe  pomegranates 
At     the     desert's     edge ,     where     the     grapevines 
grow, 
In    a    sun-kissed    ranch    between    gray-green    sage- 
brush 
And  amethyst  mountains  peaked  with  snow, 
Or  watching  the  lights  of  the  City  of  Angels 
Glitter   like    stars    below. 

He   would   walk  at   dawn   by  the    lemon    orchards, 
And  breathe  at  ease  in  that  dry  bright  air; 

And  the  Spanish  bells  in  their  crumbling  cloisters 
Of  brown  adobe  would  sing  to  him  there; 

And    the    old    Franciscans    would    bring    him    their 
baskets 
Of  apple  and  olive  and  pear. 

And  the  mandolins,    in  the  deep  blue  twilight, 

Under  that  palm  with  the  lion's  mane, 
Would     pluck    once     more     at    his     golden     heart- 
strings 
And  tell  him  the  old  sea  tales  of  Spain; 
And  there  should  the  daughter  of  Hesperus  teach 
him 
Their   mystical    songs   again. 

Then    the    dusk    blew    sweet    over    seas    of    peach 
bloom, 

The  moon  sailed  white  in  the  cloudless  blue, 
The  tree  toads  purred,  and  the  crickets  chirruped, 

And  better  than  anything  dreamed  came  true — 
For    under    the    murmuring    palms    a    shadow 

Passed    with   the   eyes   I   knew. 

A  shadow  perhaps  of  the  tall  green  fountains, 
That  rustled  their  fronds  on  that  glittering  sky; 

A  hungering  shadow,  a  lean  dark  shadow, 
A  dreaming  shadow,   that  drifted  by. 

But  I  heard  him  whisper  the  strange  dark  music 
That   found  it  so    "rich  to  die." 

And   the  murmuring  palms  of  San  Diego 
Shook  with  stars  as  he  passed  beneath. 

The  Paradise  palms  and  the  wild  white  orchards, 
The  night  and  its  roses  were  all  one  breath, 

Bearing  the    song  of   a  nightingale  seaward, 
A   song  that  had   outsoared   death. 

— Alfred  Noyes,  in  New  York  Tribune. 


John  McCormack. 

In  the  finest  fettle  of  his  career,  singing  to 
audiences  which  are  testing  the  capacities  of 
the  largest  auditoriums  everywhere,  John  Mc- 
Cormack will  give  his  first  California  concert 
in  Los  Angeles  this  afternoon,  and  on  next 
Sunday  afternoon,  May  11th,  all  of  San  Fran- 
cisco that  can  crowd  within  the  four  walls 
of  the  Exposition  Auditorium  will  be  on  hand 
to  greet  him  at  his  first  concert  in  this  city, 
the  second  concert  being  on  May  18th,  the 
following  Sunday. 

On  the  occasion  of  McCormack's  recent  ap- 
pearance with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orches- 
.tra  he  brought  to  life  the  music  of  Handel 
and  Mozart  until  they  sounded  as  spontaneous 
and  vigorous  as  in  the  days  when  men  wore 
powdered  wigs.  The  following  is  an  extract 
of  the  review  of  McCormack's  concert: 

"The  tone  was  so  rich  and  steady,  the  runs 
flowed  out  so  freely  and  evenly,  that  each 
note  had  not  only  beauty,  but  meaning.  A 
violin  plays  a  run  and  if  it  be  well  done  we 
recognize  that  it  has  beauty  and  a  place  in 
music,  then  why  should  not  the  human  voice 
be  permitted  to  do  the  thing  that  it  can  do 
supremely  well  (when  the  right  one  does  it) 
and  also  have  its  title  recognized  to  a  place 
in  music  ?  Certainly  there  is  more  beauty, 
and  more  meaning,  too,  in  a  smooth  scale 
than  in  a  long  note  screeched  at  the  top  of  a 
strong  man's  lung,  yet  barely  audible  above 
the  thunder   of  the  orchestra. 

"Then    the    diction !      Each    word    perfectly 


CRISIS  IN  RUSSIA 

MRS.  MINNIE  S.  COOPER— Borgia 
Room,  Hotel  St.  Francis,  Wednesday,  May 
7th,  10:45  a.  m. ;  repeated  at  2:45  p.  m. 
Subject :  "The  Imperial  Court :  Gregory 
Rasputin,  a  Symbol."  Single  tickets,  75 
cents. 


ROSS 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

Fine    residence  of  8   rooms,    2  baths,    servants' 

quarters,  large  grounds.     For  information  apply 

Room     506,     Clunie     Building,     519     California 

Street.      Phone — Kearny    2950. 


WHY  You  Should  Buy 


VICTORY 

Bonds  to  the  Utmost 


Pa  trio t  i  s  m 

It  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  pay  the  debt  of 
victory — to  pay  it  cheerfully  and  to  pay 
it  liberally.  The  money  you  lend  your 
government  pays  the  army's  meal  ticket, 
the  army's  pay  roll,  the  army's  trans- 
portation bill. 

— but  if  you  feel  that  you  are  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  patriotism  and  look  to 
your  own  welfare — forget  patriotism — 
look  at  the  question  from  a  cold-blooded 
business    standpoint. 

Business 

THE  banks  of  the  country  can  take  this 
Victory  Loan  if  it  should  prove  neces- 
sary— but  every  bond  bought  by  the 
banks  because  of  the  failure  of  a  citi- 
zen to  support  the  loan  means  simply 
this— 

That  the  purchasing  power  of  your 
money  which  you  withhold  will  decrease 
accordingly,  because  bank  buying  will 
mean  additional  inflation  of  currency — 
more  credit  liability  and  higher  prices. 
It  will  mean  that  industry,  business,  and 
commerce  must  suffer  because  the  banks 
will  be  unable  to  loan  money  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  and  at  a  fair  rate  to 
the  business  man.  If  business  and  in- 
dustry suffer,  every  one  of  us  will  suffer. 

Profit 

If  you  buy  your  share  of  these  Victory 
Bonds  and  thereby  aid  in  lowering  the 
cost  of  living,  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  your  money  will  pay  for  the 
bonds  you  buy.  It  will  mean  a  lighter 
burden  of  taxes  in  future  years. 

Think  it  over  in  the  light  of  a  busi- 
ness proposition  from  your  government 
— then  enter  your  subscription  for  the 
loan  to  your  utmost  capacity. 


distinct,  albeit  at  times  with  a  slight  flavor 
from  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  each  word  full 
fraught  with -meaning.  Is  English  a  language 
of  many  colors  and  mellow  sonority.  It  is 
when  you  have  the  man  who  can  sing  it. 

Next  week  John  McCormack  may  have  a 
new  record  on  the  market,  which  will  sell  by 
the  million  and  again  he  will  be  anathema  in 
respectable  musical  society.  However,  this 
shall  not  daunt  me,  and  I  state  as  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  he  is  the  greatest  classic 
singer  of  the  day,  the  one  who  can  sing  Han- 
del and   Mozart  as  nobody   else  can." 

McCormack  tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chose's  music 
stores  and  prompt  action  in  the  purchase  ol 
tickets  is  advocated  in  order  to  secure  the 
most    desirable    locations. 


When  a  man  walks  a  mile  he  takes  on 
an  average  2640  steps,  but  when  he  rides 
a  bicycle  with  an  average  gear  he  covers  a 
mile    with    an    equivalent    of    only    627    steps. 
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STORAGE 

COMPANY 


GOING  Q 

A  111  A  V   •    You've  tried  others 
A  WAT         — give  us  our  chance 
to  move  or  store 
your  belongings.  We  overlook 
lots  of  little  charges;  we  try  to 
please.    <J  Central  location;  our 
own  building.   Low  insurance. 
<JSmall  profits  and  a  big  good- 
will—for YOU ! 


ON   SUTTER  STREET 

Between  Hyde  and  Leavenworth 
Prospect  67 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Smithson— Come  with  me  t..  the  Zoo? 
Pimplelon—Ka,  thank  you :  I'll  stay  at  home. 
My  eldest  daughter  does  the  kangaroo  walk. 
my  second  daughter  talks  like  a  parrot,  my 
son  laughs  like  a  hyena,  my  wife  watches  me 
like  a  hawk,  mv  cook  is  cross  as  a  bear,  and 
my  mother-in-law  says  I'm  an  old  gorilla. 
When  I  go  anywhere  I  want  a  change-—  Ttt- 
Bits. 

She Thev    sav    Mr.    Destyle    is    financially 

embarrassed".  He— Well,  he's  horribly  in 
debt,  but  it  would  take  more  than  that  to 
embarrass  him. — London  Answers. 

Mistress — Can  you  exercise  discretion  ? 
New  Servants- Can  I?  Say.  I've  exercised 
everything  from  lap  dogs  to  society  climbers. 
— Judge. 

"I  can't  marry  you."  "Ah?"  "But  I'll  be 
a  sister  to  you."  His  comeback  was  mean. 
"Thanks  awfully.  I've  always  felt  the  lack 
of  an  elder  sister."— Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

"I  paint  what  I  see."  an  art  student  once 
said  to  his  master,  complacently.  "Well,  the 
shock  will  come  when  you  really  see  what 
you've  painted."  said  the  artist— Boston 
Transcript. 

"I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  go  into  the 
army."  said  Mr.  Cumrox.  "A  noble  ambition." 
"Not  exactly.     It's  mostly  selfish.     If   I   were 


'No  use  to 
can't  even 
—Louisville 


KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


a   soldier   maybe   mother   and   the  girls   would 
collect   fund*  to   buy   tobacco   for   me  instead 

of  ordering  me  out  of  the  house  every  time  I 

light    :i    cigar." — Washington    Star. 

"Maw-un!"     '-'Well,  Tommy?"     "Where  does 

the  tide  go  when   it  goes   out :" 

ask    me    such    questions,    son.      I 

tell     where     your     father     goes.' 

Courier-Journal. 

Crabs  haw— Why     do     you     wish     to     leave 

school  and  go  to  work  when  you're  so  young  ? 

Willie— It's   this   way.    dad.      School   is   going. 

to  be  a  tough  place   for   the  next   few   years. 

We'll    have    a   new   map    of   Europe   to    study, 

and  if  we  fall  down  on  it  the  teacher  is  likely 

to  give  us  the  Constitution   of  the  League  of 

Xations  to  learn  by  heart." — Life. 

"You   were  blackballed,    old    fellow.      Vet    I 

didn't  think  you  had  an   enemy  in   the  club." 

"I   have   my   suspicions."   said   the   blackballed 

one   darkly.      "My   wife   belongs  to   that   club. 

We    have    three    children    and    somebody    has 

got  to  stay  home  nights." — Houston  Post. 
Mr.    Hen  feck — One    big    luxury    is    being 

overlooked  by  the  taxmakers.     Mrs.  Heaped; 

Sunshine?     Mr.  Hen  peck   (as  he  selects  his 

exit  j— Divorce. — Buffalo  Express. 

"Riches    have   wings."      "Yes."    replied    Mr. 

Dustin    Stax.     "The   trick  is   to  train    'em    so 

that  they  will  fly  to  instead  of  from  you." — 

Washington   Star. 

"My    dear    girl,"    said    her    mother-in-law, 

"any  woman  would  be  satisfied  with  what  John 

says  he  gives  you."     "So    would    I."   said   the 
young    wife. — Boston    Transcript. 

"Charley,  dear,"  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins. 
"can  you  really  tell  which  horse  is  going  to 
win?"  "Most  always."  "Before  the  race  is 
over?"  "Yes.  But  only  about  half  a  second 
before  it's  over;  too  late  to  do  any  good." — 
Washington   Post. 

Pastor — Well,  Mrs.  Podgers,  I  am  pleased 
to  learn  that  despite  your  troubles  your  grati- 
tude to  Providence  did  not  fail.  Mrs.  Podgers 
— Xo.  sir :  rheumatiz  is  bad  indeed,  but  I 
thank  heaven  I  still  have  a  back  to  have 
rheumatiz  in. — New  York  Globe. 

"I  have  here  a  reprieve  for  you  from  the 
home  secretary,"  said  the  governor  of  the 
prison  to  the  callous  murderer.  "Ah,"  replied 
the  latter,  "no  noose  is  good  news,  as  the 
proverb  says." — Tit-Bits. 

Willie — Dad,  why  is  an  after-dinner  speech 
called  a  toast  ?  Dad — Because  it  is  usually 
so   dry,   my   son. — Tit-Bits. 

Harry — I  wonder  if  Kate  is  really  fond  of 
me  ?  Dick — I  know  she  is ;  heard  her  say  so. 
Harry — You     don't     mean     it,    Dick — I      do. 


Man's  Duty  to  Man 


TO  KNOW  that  to  achieve  happiness  we  must 
give  happiness.  To  learn  that  happiness 
comes  from  making  others  -happy.  To 
soothe  the  wrinkles  from  the  brow  of  care;  to  turn 
the  sob  into  a  song;  to  crystallize  the  tear  of  sorrow 
until  it  sparkles  with  the  gleam  of  joy.  To  help  the 
weary  along  the  heavy  way.  To  cheer  and  comfort 
and  hope  and  help  and  sympathize  and  pity  and 
entourage  and  condone. 

GO!  Look  for  the  happiness  of  others  and  your  own  happiness  will  follow 
as  the  day  follows  the  night — as  sunlight  follows  darkness. 


Have  you  provided  for  the  future  comfort  of  your  family  by  keeping  your 

valuable  papers  in  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  where  they  may  be  obtained  by  them 

at  your  death? 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
crocker  building 

San  Francisco 
Management,  John  F.  Cunningham 


though.  Well,  she  didn't  say  so  in  so  many 
words,  but  she  intimated  as  much.  She  said 
that  she  loved  even  the  meanest  of  God's 
creations.  Old  boy.  let  me  congratulate  you. 
— Pittsburgh  Chronicle   Telegraph. 

"What's  the  idea  of  free  pews  ?"  "Well, 
it  gives  every  one  a  chance  to  stay  away 
from    church    at    a   minimum    expense." — Life. 

Farmer  (to  land  girl  who  has  been  sent  to 
feed  the  pigs) — Why  have  you  brought  the 
swill  back?  Land  Girl — Well,  they  were 
asleep  and  looked  so  comfy  I  hadn't  the  heart 
to  disturb  them. — Punch. 

M ant  ma — Now,  Freddy,  mind  what  I  say. 
I  don't  want  you  to  go  over  into  the  next 
garden  and  play  with  that  Binks  boy;  he's 
very    rude.      Freddy    (heard    a    fete    moments 


afterwards  calling  over  the  u-all) — I  say, 
Binks.  ma  say  I'm  not  to  go  in  your  garden 
because  you're  rude ;  but  you  come  into  my 
garden — I  aint  rude. — Farm  and  Home. 

"So  the  editor  told  you  this  was  the  great- 
ssay  on  conduct  since  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Did  he  take  it?"  "No,  I  sold  it  to 
the  Chewing  Gum  Trust  as  an  ad." — Life. 

Hook — Oldboy  is  the  most  melancholy  fel- 
low I  know.  Crook — You  are  right.  lie  pro- 
posed to  a  girl  once  by  asking  her  how  she 
would  like  to  become  his  widow. — Tit-Bits. 

Henry  Peck — I've  been  insuring  my  life 
for  £100.  dear.  Mrs.  Peck— Just  like'  your 
mean,  selfish  nature!  Always  thinking  about 
your  own  life.  You  say  nothing  about  in- 
suring mine,  I  notice. — Tit-Bits. 
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The  Bombs. 

If  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  malignancy  of  the 
bomb-sending  anarchist  it  may  at  least  be  admitted 
that  Providence  has  combined  enough  of  stupidity 
with  his  malignance  to  make  him  relatively  harmless. 
It  is  true  that  a  certain  cunning  was  displayed  in  the 
use  of  a  department  store  label  and  of  typewritten  ad- 
dresses, but  what  shall  we  say  to  the  folly  of  the  in- 
sufficient postage?  It  is  not  of  such  stuff  that  conspira- 
tors are  made. 

And  what  a  curious  selection  of  victims !  Surely 
any  one  of  our  street-corner  Bolshevists  could  have 
supplied  a  better  list  than  this.  Why  should  any  one 
wish  to  send  a  bomb  to  Senator  Hardwick  ?  What  has 
he  done  to  arouse  the  resentment  of  the  Soviets?  He 
voted  against  the  war  and  against  conscription.  He 
was  steadily  "agin  the  government."  And  now  he  gets 
a  bomb.  And  then  there  is  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Howe. 
Surely  Mr.  Howe  should  be  exempt.  An  examination 
of  "Who's  Who"  fails  to  disclose  his  offenses  against 
human  liberty.  We  should  hardly  have  classified  Mr. 
Howe  among  the  enemies  of  society  as  understood  by 
the  Bolshevist  At  least  we  should  not  place  him 
among  the  first  thirty-five,  and  we  can  but  hope  that 
he  feels  some  faint  satisfaction  at  a  preferment  that 
was   certainly   unsought. 

But  why  should  it  be  necessary  to  publish  the  de- 
tails of  a  crime  such  as  this?  What  good  end  is 
served?      That   bad    ends    may   be    served    is    evident 


enough.  Publicity  means  a  direct  appeal,  a  direct 
suggestion,  to  criminal  vanities.  Not  only  are  we  in- 
formed as  to  the  broad  facts  of  the  crime,  but  we  are 
told  specifically  how  the  bombs  were  made,  the  nature 
of  the  explosive  and  the  details  of  the  mechanism.  It  is 
true  that  a  number  of  officials  have  an  opportunity  to 
pose  for  their  pictures  in  the  performance  of  desperate 
deeds,  but  this  seems  poor  compensation  for  proceed- 
ings that  make  arrests  almost  impossible  and  that  must 
certainly  suggest  an  imitation  of  the  crime  to  the  crimi- 
nal lunatics  who  might  never  have  thought  of  it. 


The  Amended  League. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  League  of  Nations  was  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  so  powerful  that 
it  could  impose  its  will  upon  a  warlike  world.  Today 
we  are  being  assured  by  those  same  champions  that  the 
league  is  now  so  weak  that  it  can  not  do  harm  to  any 
one. 

The  league  in  its  amended  form  is  certainly  weak  so 
far  as  the  attainment  of  its  legitimate  objects  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  only  in  its  potential  mischief  that  it  con- 
tinues strong. 

The  inclusion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is,  of  course, 
satisfactory.  But  even  here  we  may  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment in  an  effort  to  estimate  the  unvoiced  attitude  of 
Europe  toward  this  particular  change.  There  is  always 
virtue  in  the  effort  to  put  oneself  in  the  other  fellow's 
place,  and  so  we  may  ask  the  effect  on  the  European 
mind  of  a  stern  prohibition  to  meddle  with  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  while  we  ourselves  are  distributing  the 
countries  of  Europe  very  much  as  though  they  belonged 
to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  maturing  a  document  that 
shall  make  that  interference  a  permanent  one.  America 
may — indeed  must — participate  in  every  quarrel  that 
may  break  out  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa  must  remain  indifferent  to  all 
quarrels  on  the  American  continent. 

The  league  has  been  weakened  practically  to  the 
point  of  nullification — so  far  as  its  pretended  benefits 
are  concerned — by  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  V. 
It  is  a  new  paragraph  and  it  ordains  that  "except  wher- 
ever otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this  covenant, 
decisions  at  any  meeting  of  the  assembly  or  of  the 
council  shall  require  the  agreement  of  all  the  members 
of  the  league  represented  at  the  meeting." 

"All  the  members  of  the  league!"  There  are  forty- 
five  members  of  the  league,  actual  or  prospective.  They 
include  Haiti,  Hedjaz,  Liberia,  and  Siam.  These  forty- 
five  members  must  be  in  unanimous  agreement  before 
anything  whatsoever  of  a  serious  nature  can  be  at- 
tempted. If  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  coerce  a 
first-class  power  it  could  not  be  done  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Sheikh  of  Hedjaz  or  the  President  of  Haiti. 
Unanimous  consent  is  necessary  for  everything  except 
a  few  matters  of  organization  and  procedure.  And  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  unanimous  consent  to  any 
matter  of  serious  import  is  impossible. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  or  not  the  change  is  an 
improvement.  The  covenant  in  its  original  form  was 
a  guarantee  of  perpetual  war  or  fear  of  war  through  its 
enactment  that  all  wars,  however  small,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  world  settlement,  or  coercion,  or  participation, 
and  that  the  whole  human  race  might  be  plunged  into 
war  by  a  majority  vote  of  a  league.  The  vote  must 
now  be  unanimous,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  there 
should  be  an  unanimous  vote  on  any  matter  of  inter- 
national, concern.  The  whole  league  is  thus  reduced  to 
the  level  of  a  debating  society.  -  It  can  exercise  no 
coercion  whatsoever  so  far  as  the  settlement  of  disputes 
is  concerned.  Its  power  is  limited  to  the  enunciation 
of  pious  opinions. 

But  there  is  another  matter  on  which  there  seems 
to  be  some  misapprehension,  and  it  is  a  grave  one. 
The  members  of  the  council — not  the  league — are  em- 
powered under  Article  VIII  to  recommend  a  reduction 


of  armaments  to  the  various  governments  of  the  world, 
and  these  governments  may  accept  or  reject  those 
recommendations  at  their  pleasure.  We  can  not  quite 
see  the  value  of  a  recommendation  without  any  at- 
tached sanction  or  penalty,  but  at  least  the  provision 
seems  harmless  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is  followed  by 
another  clause  that  is  by  no  means  harmless.  We  are 
told  that  after  these  armament-reduction  plans  shall 
have  been  adopted  by  the  various  governments  they 
"shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
council." 

Let  us  see  how  this  might  work  in  practice.  Let  us 
suppose  that  America  accepts  an  army  limit  of  250,000 
men,  and  America,  as  the  league  protagonist,  could 
hardly  refuse  to  accept  any  limitation  at  alL  Let  us 
further  suppose  that  she  then  finds  herself  embroiled 
with  some  powerful  government  or — from  any  other 
event — in  urgent  need  of  a  much  larger  army.  Mav 
she  raise  that  larger  army?  She  may  not.  She  may 
not  raise  a  single  additional  regiment  "without  the  con- 
currence of  the  council."  She  must  ask  the  permission 
of  eight  men,  all  of  them  foreigners,  for  leave  to  in- 
crease her  army,  and  she  must  take  no  steps  to  that 
end  without  their  unanimous  assent.  And  the  repre- 
sentative of  Japan,  for  example,  would  be  one  of  those 
eight  men. 

Now  if  there  is  any  other  interpretation  of  these 
clauses  we  can  not  conceive  what  it  may  be.  The 
phraseology  is  plain.  That  the  acceptance  of  the 
recommended  limitation  is  optional  is  no  safeguard 
whatsoever,  since  some  limitation  must  be  accepted,  at 
least  by  America.  And  that  limitation,  once  accepted, 
must  not  be  exceeded  except  by  the  unanimous  assent 
of  eight  foreigners,  no  matter  how  great  the  crisis, 
or  how  deadly  the  need. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Senate  will  accept  such 
a  repudiation  of  sovereignty  as  this.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  real  American  who  would  ap- 
prove it. 

"Siberian  Opportunities." 

The  Russian  consul  in  San  Francisco  has  just  caused 
to  be  issued  the  first  number  of  a  monthly  publication 
called  Siberian  Opportunities,  which  is  described  in  the 
sub-title  as  a  "Monthly  Magazine  of  Russian-American 
Relationship." 

American  thought  and  vision  has  been  so  filled  and 
confused  by  the  direful  performance  of  the  Bolsheviki 
and  by  other  unfortunate  and  tragic  happenings  in 
Russia  that  little  or  no  attention  has  for  the  past  four 
or  five  years  been  given  to  the  available  commercial 
possibilities  which  Siberia,  now  mainly  under  control 
of  a  loyal  and  rational  Russian  government,  offers  to 
the  world.  The  railway  system  in  Siberia  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Allies  and  is  being  directed  by  Mr. 
John  F.  Stephens,  one  of  the  most  competent  railroad 
engineers  and  managers  this  country  has  produced. 
The  Siberian  railways  are  being  policed  by  Allied 
forces  and  the  country  from  Lake  Baikal  eastward  is 
rapidly  being  brought  back  to  normal  conditions  under 
the  Omsk  government. 

There  has  been  established  at  Omsk  a  central  council 
of  commercial  organizations  representing  all  consider- 
able urban  communities  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
Ural  Mountains.  This  central  council  is  prepared  to 
furnish  Americans  with  copious  information  both  as  to 
commodities  that  are  needed  in  Siberia  and  as  to 
products  which  that  country  is  able  to  export.  On 
account  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in  Russia  proper 
and  in  Germany,  a  large  volume  of  imports  which  for- 
merly came  to  Western  Siberia  from  Europe  are  now 
cut  off,  and  this  vast  stretch  of  territory  can  and  ought 
to  be  supplied  from  the  United  States  by  means  of  the 
Pacific. 

There  is  no  new  field  more  attractive  as  a  spr 
commercial     activity     for     Americans     than     £ 
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There  will  never  be  a  more  favorable  opportunity  than 
will  be  offered  within  the  next  year  or  two  to  lay  the 
foundations  wisely  and  solidly  for  future  trade  with 
Siberia.  Siberia-is  passing  through  a  material  political 
and  moral  crisis  which  needs  help  and  guidance  from 
disinterested  sources.  Such  counsel  and  guidance  many 
of  the  business  men  of  this  country  are  able  if  they 
choose  to  give  in  a  way  that  will  be  both  to  their  own 
advantage  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  Si- 
beria. 

We  learn  from  Siberian  Opportunities  and  from 
talks  with  such  an  adequately  informed  and  keen  ob- 
server as  Dean  David  P.  Barrows  of  the  University  of 
California,  who  has  recently  returned  from  Siberia, 
where  he  has  been  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of  the 
American  forces,  that  the  country  between  the  Ural: 
and  the  Pacific  is  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  min- 
erals ;  that  there  are  vast  areas  of  valuable  timber ;  that 
rich  agricultural  lands  abound,  and  that  there  are 
to  be  found  the  most  promising  "gold  prospects"  in  the 
world.  There  is  a  very'  considerable  population  which 
is  being  rapidly  increased  by  thousands  of  refugees 
from  Russia.  There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that 
commercial  and  industrial  opportunities  in  Siberia  are 
verv  great  and  that  the  country  east  of  the  Urals  con- 
stitutes a  vast  potential  empire  with  which  it  will  be 
quite  worth  while  for  Americans  immediately  to  strive 
to  build  up  strong  and  permanent  relations.  The  allur- 
ing prospects  of  a  great  and  profitable  commerce  with 
Siberia  ought  to  make  a  particularly  prompt  and  sub- 
stantial appeal  to  the  business  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  especially  to  those  of  San  Francisco. 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  those  of  our  bankers 
and  merchants  and  shippers  who  are  thinking  seriously 
about  foreign  commerce  the  magazine  Siberian  Oppor- 
tunities. The  first  number  is  a  very  creditable  one. 
We  trust  that  in  succeeding  issues  of  this  periodical  no 
effort  will  be  spared  to  furnish  its  readers  with  a  large 
store  of  exact  and  specific  information  of  a  practical 
nature.  , 

Unconditional  Surrender. 

There  is  a  general  misapprehension  as  to  Italy's 
claim  to  Fiume.  Secret  treaties  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case,  seeing  that  Fiume  w-as  not  awarded  to 
Italy  under  the  terms  of  the  secret  Treaty  of  London. 
Russia,  as  the  protector  of  the  Slavs,  was  specifically 
consulted  at  the  time  that  treaty  was  made,  and  Russia 
foresaw  the  exact  situation  that  has  now  arisen.  She 
knew  well  that  a  Southern  Slav  Confederation  would 
one  day  be  created  and  that  Fiume  would  be  essential 
to  its  maintenance.  And  because  of  the  attitude  taken 
by  Russia  at  that  time  it  was  decided  that  Fiume  should 
not  be  assigned  to  Italy  in  the  bargain  that  preceded 
the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war.  Therefore  Italy 
has  no  treat}'  rights  whatsoever  with  regard  to  Fiume. 

Almost  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press  comes  a  bul- 
letin to  the  effect  that  Fiume  is  to  be  awarded  to  Italy 
after  a  lapse  of  two  years.  The  report  seems  to  be 
authentic,  but  we  may  still  hope  that  it  will  be  dis- 
credited. Such  a  decision  would  be  an  abject  sur- 
render, in  no  way  mitigated — indeed  much  accentuated 
— by  the  two  years  of  autonomy  alike  purposeless  and 
mischievous.  A  few  days  ago  we  were  reading  a 
message  from  President  Wilson  to  Signor  Orlando  ex- 
plaining why  Fiume  could  not  and  would  not  be  ceded 
to  Italy.  It  was  a  message  of  admirable  purport.  It 
seemed  to  express  a  definite  resolve  to  do  right  irre- 
spective of  consequences,  to  defend  the  interests  of  a 
new  Slav  Confederation,  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
nationality  against  the  old  order  of  things.  There  can 
be  no  conceivable  reason  for  so  pitiful  a  capitulation 
except  the  resolve  of  Italy  to  enforce  it.  But  the 
peace  conference  seems  to  have  adopted  capitulation  as 
its  policy.    It  is  an  easy  policy — for  the  moment 

The  capitulation  of  Italy  follows  closely  upon  the 
capitulation  to  Japan  in  the  matter  of  Shantung. 

Japan  has  no  more  rights  in  Shantung  than  she  has 
in  Mexico.  Her  retention  of  Shantung  is  a  piece  of 
highway  robbery  and  the  peace  conference  stands  by 
assenting,  with  its  lips  slavering  of  democracy  and 
freedom.  When  Japan  took  Shantung  from  Germany 
she  said  in  her  ultimatum  to  Germany  that  it  was  "with 
a  view  to  eventual  restoration  of  the  same  to  China." 
Count  Okuma  said  elsewhere  that  Japan  would  take 
"rj  such  action  as  to  give  to  a  third  party  any  cause 
for  anxiety  or  uneasiness  regarding  the  safety  of  their 
*  -fitories.  or  possessions."  Count  Okuma  afterwards 
fgraphed  to  the  American  people  that  "Japan  has 


no  ulterior  motive,  no  desire  to  secure  more  territory." 
These  assurances  were  additional  and  supplementary 
to  the  more  formal  agreements  that  preceded  them  in 
which  Japan  pledged  herself  to  a  policy  of  renunciation 
with  regard  to  China.  What  were  they  worth?  What 
were  anv  of  them  worth?  Japan  watched  the  with- 
drawal of  Italy  and  then  added  to  the  consternation  of 
the  conference  by  threatening  her  own  withdrawal.  Of 
course  she  had  her  way.  The  Chinese  delegates  were 
not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  proceedings.  They 
say  that  they  were  treated  by  the  conference  like  Ger- 
man enemies.  They  were  not  even  notified  of  the 
decision.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  they 
think  of  the  Fourteen  Points  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. It  would  be  interesting,  but  it  certainly  would 
not  be  edifying. 

We  mav  now  await  the  result  of  these  shameful  de- 
cisions. We  do  not  think  it  likely  that  either  China 
or  the  Southern  Slavs  will  assent  to  acts  of  naked  and 
unashamed  tyranny  such  as  these.  If  the  report  with 
regard  to  Fiume  shall  prove  correct  we  believe  that 
the  Southern  Slavs  will  fight.  The  peace  conference 
will  then  be  called  on  to  participate  by  its  sympathies 
in  an  act  comparable  only  with  the  partition  of  Poland. 


reached  and  we  can  but  hope  that  the  future  will  not 
be  so  ominous  as  it  now  seems.  In  the  meantime  we 
must  wait  in  patience  for  the  full  text 


The  Treaty. 

Only  with  great  reservation  is  it  possible  to  comment 
on  a  peace  treat}'  that  comes  to  hand  in  barest  outline 
within  an  hour  of  going  to  press.  In  a  few  days — if 
our  newspapers  shall  think  fit  to  give  it  to  us — we  shall 
have  the  full  text,  and  it  will  then  be  possible  to  note 
its  virtues  and  its  failings. 

But  the  treaty  is  not  complete.     It  does  not  include 

Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey,  and  some  of  the  most 

•  knotty  of  all  problems  are  therefore  unsolved.     These 

include  all  Balkan  questions  and  the  disposition  of  Asia 

Minor. 

There  is  much  that  suggests  excellent  workmanship 
in  the  summary  that  is  now  available.  There  is  also 
much  to  suggest  the  intrusion  of  a  blind  idealism  that 
can  not  fail  of  its  mischievous  results.  For  example, 
the  disposition  of  the  Saar  Valley  means  that  the  whole 
region  will  be  plunged  for  sixteen  years  into  a  mael- 
strom of  contention  between  France  and  Germany  in 
the  effort  to  win  the  plebiscite  that  must  be  taken  at 
the  end  of  that  term.  This,  of  course,  is  a  concession 
to  the  fatuous  principle  of  self-determination,  al- 
though it  seems  that  the  same  principle  is  not  to  be 
applied  to  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  settlement  of  the  Polish  question,  as  now  out- 
lined, is  a  partial  surrender  to  Germany  that  will  please 
neither  Germany  nor  Poland.  Danzig  belongs  either  to 
Germany  or  to  Poland,  and  the  plan  to  internationalize 
the  only  port  available  to  Poland  is  a  wretched  com- 
promise, and  this  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  internationalize  a  port  without  either  paraly- 
sis or  explosion.  Danzig  belongs  to  Poland  by  all  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  and  there  will  be  bitter  resent- 
ments from  the  Polish  people  thus  robbed  of  their 
autonomy  and  of  the  independence  guaranteed  to  them. 

The  prohibition  of  a  union  between  Germany  and 
German-Austria  is  unqualifiedly  good.  But,  once  more, 
what  about  the  blessed  word  "self-determination"? 
Both  Germany  and  German-Austria  have  demanded  a 
union  which  is  now  denied  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  treaty  contains  a  pervasive 
weakness  in  its  frequent  delegation  of  settlements  and 
control  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Nowhere  is  the 
failure  of  the  conference  to  grasp  the  real  situation 
more  painfully  apparent  than  here.  The  League  of 
Nations  is  not  in  existence  and  may  never  be.  In  anv 
event  it  must  be  many  months  before  it  can  become  in 
any  way  operative.  And  in  the  meantime  the  whole 
of  Eastern  Eprope  is  in  flames  that  the  conference 
itself  ha;  been  unable  to  extinguish.  Calmly  to  relegate 
such  an  inferno  as  that  to  a  non-existent  League  of 
Nations  that  will  have  no  coercive  powers  when  it  does 
exist  is  no  more  than  a  franchise  to  Bolshevism. 

The  Argonaut  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Germany 
will  sign  the  treaty  after  a  due  showing  of  reluctance, 
and  that  she  will  then  face  a  storm  of  rage  from  her 
own  people,  for  the  first  time  confronted  with  the  facts 
of  defeat.  The  Argoa/iut  is  inclined  further  to  believe 
that  the  treaty  will  be  received  with  strong  resentment 
in  France  and  Great  Britain.  It  must  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  French  and  British  legislatures,  and  already 
there  are  abundant  evidences  that  its  passage  will  be  a 
painful   one.     But   at   least   the   first   stage   has   been 


The  Luxury  Tax. 
The  tax  upon  luxuries  is  a  direct  tax,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  calling  forth  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  is  evi- 
dence that  we  need  direct  taxes  as  a  part  of  our  educa' 
tion.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  man  has  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  amount  annually  extracted  from  his 
pocket  by  the  tax  collector.    He  knows  that  import  and 
revenues  duties  are  imposed,  but  since  they  are  quite 
unidentified  in  his  weekly  bills  the  fact  that  he  actually 
pays  them,  and  is  the  poorer  for  paying  them,  is  never 
brought  home  to  him.     Taxation  does  not  figure  at  all 
i  in  his  budget  unless  it  is  paid  directly  as  a  tax  and  then, 
|  and  not  until  then,  does  he  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

To  impose  taxes  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  be  un- 
noticed and  unidentified,  in  other  words  to  impose 
indirect  taxes,  is  not  a  governmental  virtue.  To  a  large 
extent  it  is  a  governmental  vice.  It  may  be  charac- 
terized as  taxation  by  stealth,  and  stealth  is  the  be- 
setting sin  of  our  governmental  system.  The  money 
that  is  paid  unconsciously  is  likely  to  be  wasted  con- 
sciously, which  is  exactly  what  happens.  The  man 
who  does  not  know,  or  who  knows  only  vaguely,  that 
he  is  contributing  to  the  national  revenues  is  not  likely 
to  watch  the  expenditure  of  those  revenues  with  any 
great  care.  He  will  show  much  more  solicitude  in 
i  regard  to  the  payments  that  he  has  placed  directly  in  the 
•  hands  of  the  collector.  If  it  were  possible  to  levy  all 
taxes  in  the  direct  form  we  should  have  an  instant 
regeneration  of  our  fiscal  system  that  would  substan- 
tially lighten  our  burdens.  Our  much  mistrusted  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  would  not  then  feel  quite  so 
free  as  they  do  now  to  wallow  in  the  millions  that  are 
drawn  so  unresistingly  through  the  channels  of  indirect 
taxation. 

The  luxury  taxes  should  have  other  salutary  effects 
than  this.  They  may  even  have  the  result  of  persuading 
some  of  not  to  indulge  in  so  many  luxuries.  The 
woman  who  wishes  to  pay  more  than  $2  for  a  pair 
of  stockings  will  receive  a  pointed  request  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  cent,  as  a  war  tax.  And  it  may  be  said 
that  S2  plus  20  cents  is  quite  different  from  S2.20,  al- 
though the  too  literal  mind  of  the  business  man  may 
fail  to  see  it.  The  woman  will  see  it.  and  that  is  why 
her  lamentations  are  loud  in  the  land. 

Men  are  not  allowed  to  escape,  although  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  men  are  supposed  to  spend  much  less  upon 
luxuries  than  women,  as  of  course  they  do.  Thus 
women  are  not  taxed  on  their  silk  stockings  unhss  they 
exceed  $2  in  value,  but  the  man's  silk  stockings — do 
men  wear  silk  stockings? — may  not  exceed  SI  in  value. 
But  the  man  must  not  pay  more  than  $7.50  for  his 
smoking  coat  or  lounging  robe,  nor  more  than  $5  for 
his  waistcoat,  nor  more  than  S3  for  his  shirt.  But  the 
woman  may  go  as  high  as  $15  for  her  kimono,  or  for 
what  she  calls  her  "waist." 

We  do  not  know  if  the  country  would  profit  more 
from  the  payment  of  luxury  taxes  or  from  their  avoid- 
ance through  the  strait  gate  of  economy.  Eithf  r  would 
be  beneficial.  But  that  we  should  know  that  we  are 
being  taxed,  and  how,  and  why,  can  not  fail  of  its  edu- 
cative advantages.  t 

Editorial  Notes. 
Admiral  Kolchak,  head  of  the  all-Russian  govern- 
ment, is  of  opinion  that  American  representatives,  so 
far  from  giving  him  aid,  had  actually  been  helping  the 
Bolshevik!  Admiral  Kolchak  is  evidently  an  outspoken 
person  ajter  the  manner  of  those  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships.  But  perhaps  the  gallant  sailor  can  hardly 
be  blamed.  He  may  have  been  thinking  of  Lincoln 
Steffens  and  William  C.  Bullitt,  Bolshevists  both  of 
them,  or  something  very  much  like  it,  and  sent  as 
American  representatives  to  "observe"  conditions  in 
Russia.  Admiral  Kolchak  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  he 
regards  the  sending  to  Russia  of  these  emissaries  as  a 
support  to  the  Soviet  government.  There  are  a  good 
many  other  people  of  the  same  opinion. 


The  pillars  of  the  republic  have  shown  an  admirable 
stability  under  the  shock  of  President  Carranza's  "re- 
jection" of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  There  has  been  no 
panic  in  America,  and  even  in  Paris,  now  the  nerve 
centre  of  civilization,  the  dread  news  has  been  received  I 
with  fortitude.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Carranza  is  under  a  misapprehension.    He  has  not 
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been  invited  to  accept  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  No  one 
cares  in  the  least  whether  he  accepts  it  or  not.  Indeed 
we  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  his  power 
to  accept  it,  seeing  that  it  has  not  been  offered  to  him 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  him.  There  are  only  two 
parties  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine — the  government  of 
the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  the  governments 
of  Europe  on  the  other.  None  the  less  we  can  not  with- 
hold a  certain  languid  interest  in  the  antics  of  Presi- 
dent Carranza.  After  all,  he  is  the  work  of  our  hands 
and  it  was  President  Wilson  who  breathed  the  breath 
of  life  into  his  nostrils.  But  for  President  Wilson 
there  would  be  no  President  Carranza,  no  fulminations 
against  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  no  threats  to  nullify 
the  surrender  into  other  hands  of  German  interests  in 

Mexico.  

Mr.  Richard  Crane  has  just  been  appointed  American 
minister  to  the  new  republic  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Simons  Gibson  has  received  a  similar  appoint- 
ment to  Poland.  Mr.  Crane  is  the  son  of  the  man  who 
was  appointed  American  minister  to  China  in  1909  and 
who  was  recalled  by  Secretary  Knox  while  on  his  w?y 
across  the  continent  and  as  a  result  of  the  glaring  in- 
discretions of  the  many  interviews  that  he  granted. 
Mr.  Crane  then  became  a  sort  of  Democrat,  and  now 
his  son  seems  to  be  fully  received  in  the  official  fold. 
But  why  he  should  be  appointed  to  such  a  difficult  post 
is  not  apparent.  Mr.  Gibson  has  had  some  diplomatic 
experience,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  his 
appointment  to  Poland,  where  the  difficulties  are  likely 
to  be  extraordinary.  By  the  way,  what  a  strange  idea 
they  must  have  in  Europe  of  American  capacity  when 
they  see  the  dreary  procession  of  nonentities  summoned 
forth  to   represent  the  American  people. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Paul  Freeman  seems  likely  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  traveling  between  San  Francisco  and  Sydney 
unless  the  immigration  authorities  at  one  place  or  the 
other  shall  abandon  their  present  competition  in  sheer 
asininity.  Freeman  seems  to  be  an  entirely  reputable 
person  with  extensive  business  interests,  but  unable  to 
prove  his  nationality  and  apparently  possessing  an  in- 
discreet tongue.  But  that  he  should  be  battledored 
like  this  to  and  fro  across  the  Pacific  is  nothing  less 
than  a  cruel  crime  of  which  the  Bolsheviki  would  be 
ashamed.     Why  not  kill  him? 


Few  visitors  who  explore  Westminster  Abbey  are 
aware  that  there  are  many  of  its  most  ancient  and 
interesting  parts  of  which  they  have  not  had  a  glimpse. 
For  instance,  in  the  eastern  cloisters  there  is  a  door 
so  guarded  against  unauthorized  intrusion  that  it  can 
only  be  opened  by  seven  keys,  which  are  in  the  custody 
of  as  many  government  officials.  Five  of  the  keyholes 
of  this  wonderful  door  are  concealed  from  view  by  a 
stout  iron  bar  which  traverses  it.  This  door  gives  ac- 
cess to  a  vaulted  chamber,  known  as  the  Chapel  of  the 
Pyx,  the  walls  of  which  were  standing  as  they  stand 
today  before  even  the  Norman  Conqueror  landed  in 
Sussex.  The  chamber  was  once  the  treasury  of  Eng- 
land, to  which  were  brought  "the  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions of  the  state."  The  regalia  of  the  Scottish 
kings  and  the  Holy  Cross  of  Holyrood  were  deposited 
here,  and  for  many  years  it  served  as  a  mint  for  coining 
silver  and  gold.  It  was  centuries  ago  the  scene  of  a 
daring  robbery,  and  today  it  contains,  in  addition  to  a 
stone  altar,  some  old  chests,  one  of  which  is  said  to 
have  held  the  jewels  of  Norman  kings. 
^»m   

To  the  stranger  the  Afghan  displays  a  sort  of  spe- 
cious and  deceptive  Oriental  courtesy.  In  fact,  a  na- 
tional proverb  is  that  "The  man  who  shuts  his  door  to 
a  stranger  is  no  Afghan."  But  the  stranger  also  would 
do  well  to  know  a  saying  current  among  the  Hindus, 
"God  shield  you  from  the  vengeance  of  the  elephant, 
the  cobra,  and  the  Afghan."  For  many  strangers  have 
found  that  upon  provocation,  to  which  the  Afghan  is 
extremely  sensitive,  his  disposition  is  vengeful,  cruel, 
and  crafty.  His  desire  for  pillage,  theft,  and  deception 
also  is  apt  to  get  the  best  of  him.  The  Afghan  is  a 
swarthy,  swaggering,  proud,  but  withal  prepossessing 
sort  of  man,  ever}*  inch  the  warrior  while  he  keeps  his 
turban  on,  but  giving  a  faint  suggestion  of  a  bewigged 
jurist  of  old  English  days  when  he  removes  it  to  dis- 
close a  head  shaved  from  forehead  to  crown,  with  curly 
ringlets  falling  about  his  shoulders  from  the  unshaved 

portions. 

<i>    

In  spite  of  the  long  casualty  lists  of  the  present  war, 
fought  with  all  the  fiendish  contrivances  of  modern 
science,  the  destruction  of  life  was  not  so  great  in  pro- 
portion as  in  earlier  wars  when  soldiers  fought  hand- 
to-hand.  The  most  deadly  of  all  weapons  was  the 
ioman  short  sword.  Csesar  reported  that  at  the  battle 
be  fought  near  Namur  his  soldiers  slew  60,000  of  the 
Nervii.  There  were  no  wounded  when  the  weapon  was 
the  short  sword. 


If  it  should  be  said  that  we  are  somewhat  overexercising 
our  rights  of  inference  and  conjecture  in  the  effort  to  follow 
the  course  of  events  in  Paris  it  may  be  said  in  defense  that 
these  are  the  only  rights  that  have  been  left  to  us.  The  se- 
crecy surrounding  the  conference  room  is  still  impenetrable. 
The  world  conclave  that  was  pictured  to  our  imagination  when 
the  war  came  to  an  end  speedily  resolved  itself  into  a  group 
of  four  men  who  became,  not  conferees,  but  dictators.  By 
some  strange  feat  of  diplomatic  legerdemain  the  other  Allied 
nations,  some  twenty  in  number,  were  persuaded  to  efface 
themselves  and  to. wait  silently  and  invisibly  until  they  should 
be  sent  for  to  make  their  pleas  and  again  to  disappear.  How 
this  was  done  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  was  done  by  the 
influence  of  size  and  strength.  Perhaps  the  "Big  Four"  did 
in  truth  owe  their  dominance  to  their  bigness.  Now  if  we 
had  been  told  that  there  would  be  no  chairs  at  the  peace 
table,  or  only  empty  chairs,  for  Belgium  or  Serbia  we  should 
probably  have  been  much  amused.  We  should  have  wondered 
why  there  should  be  any  peace  conference  at  all  if  Belgium 
and  Serbia  were  to  be  moved  about  like  passive  pawns  upon  a 
board.  If  we  are  to  be  told  that  the  smaller  powers  of  the 
Alliance  were  well  content  to  leave  their  interests  in  the 
hands  of  the  Big  Four  we  must  at  once  dissent  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  King  of  Belgium  went  to  Paris  in  an  aero- 
plane in  order  to  protest  against  the  treatment  that  his 
country  was  receiving,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  the  Bel- 
gian people  are  now  asking  that  the  peace  treaty  be  not 
signed  by  Belgium.  We  may  also  point  to  the  fact  that  China 
is  bitterly  protesting  against  the  disposition  of  the  Shantung 
Peninsula,  and  well  she  may.  Having  participated  in  a  war 
in  defense  of  democracy  she  finds  to  her  consternation  that 
four  men — indeed  we  may  say  three  men  since  the  disappear- 
ance of  Orlando — have  assumed  powers  that  might  well  be 
envied  by  Providence  and  have  taken  over  the  government 
of  the  human  race  and  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  disposition 
of  its  territories.  If  the  allotment  of  Shantung,  not  to  speak 
of  Belgium,  had  been  made  in  full  conclave  of  all  the  Allied 
powers  it  might  at  least  have  been  defensible.  But  that  such 
a  thing  should  be  done  by  three  individuals  in  a  hurry  to 
compensate  for  their  own  timidities  and  incapacities  throws 
a  somewhat  sinister  light  upon  the  kind  of  democracy  for 
which  the  world  has  given  several  millions  of  lives.  It  is 
expressed  by  the  as  yet  unappreciated  spectacle  of  three  men 
wielding  a  despotic  power  unprecedented  in  the  history*  of 
humanity  and  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  secrecy  that  is  im- 
penetrable. Small  wonder  that  there  should  be  inference 
and  conjecture  and  that  high  hopes  should  give  place  to 
suspicion    and    distrust.        

But  events  can  not  be  wholly  hidden  and  sometimes  they 
point  unmistakably  to  the  lines  of  policy  that  gave  them  birth. 
For  example,  we  have  one  such  event  in  the  sudden  resolve 
to  punish  German  criminals  and  to  bring  the  ex-emperor  to 
some  sort  of  trial.  Now  this  means  a  reversal  of  policy. 
We  need  have  no  doubts  about  that.  There  was  a  passionate 
intention  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  punish 
those  who  had  tortured  and  murdered  the  wounded,  the 
crucifiers  of  men  and  women,  and  the  outragers  of  girls. 
But  we  were  told  three  months  ago,  and  told  repeatedly,  that 
the  American  commission — that  is  to  say  President  Wilson 
— would  not  countenance  those  proceedings  and  would  re- 
fuse to  participate  in  them.  The  report  was  obviously  true 
from  the  fact  that  those  criminals  had  not  been  punished,  as 
could  so  easily  have  been  done,  and  that  a  tendency  to 
leniency  on  the  part  of  France  and  England  was  incon- 
ceivable.   

Now  we  find  that  the  policy  has  been  reversed  and  that 
a  way  has  been  found.  The  American  commission,  according 
to  the  Associated  Press  had  "objected  to  the  principle  that 
persons  accused  of  offenses  against  the  law7s  of  humanity 
should  be  subjected  to  criminal  prosecution,  contending  that 
the  laws  and  principles  of  humanity  constitute  a  standard  too 
uncertain  to  be  rightly  applied  in  legal  proceedings."  But  a 
compromise  has  now  been  reached,  obviously  under  pressure. 
There  crimes  may  now  be  dealt  with,  it  seems,  by  "military 
tribunals  and  commissions  already  existing  or  to  be  created  in 
different  countries."  In  some  such  way  we  may  evade  the 
grave  responsibility  of  a  determination  that  the  crucifixion 
of  a  living  girl  is  actually  contrary  to  "the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  humanity."  The  interpretation  of  this  sudden 
change  of  front  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  The  same 
interpretation  may  be  applied  also  to  the  sudden  disposition 
of  the  Saar  coal  fields  in  favor  of  France,  and  to  the  half 
promise  of  protection  given  to  France  by  America  and  Great 
Britain.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  wave  of 
protest  that  passed  over  Great  Britain  against  the  leniency 
to  Germany  on  the  part  of  Lloyd-George  that  had  become 
apparent.  Public  resentment  had  shown  itself  in  the  House 
of  Commons  debate,  and  still  more  clearly  in  the  Hull  elec- 
tion. A  telegram  from  Paris  to  the  New  York  World  cor- 
rectly stating  the  amount  of  indemnity  to  be  asked  from 
Germany  had  been  suppressed  by  the  British  censor  in  order 
that  the  figures  should  not  be  known  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons previous  to  the  debate.  The  London  correspondent  of 
the  World  tells  us  that  Lloyd-George  appealed  to  President 
Wilson  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  news  in  America 
until  after  the  debate.  Evidently  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
public  resentment  aroused  by  his  suspected  opposition  to 
Clemenceau,  and  so  he  returned  to  Paris  intent  on  the  re- 
moval of  that  resentment.  At  once  he  began  to  insist  upon 
terms  more  favorable  to  France  and  tending  toward  an  in- 
crease of  severity  toward  Germany.  Hitherto  it  had  been 
Wilson  and  Lloyd-George  against  Clemenceau.  Now  it  was 
Lloyd-George  and  Clemenceau  against  Wilson.  The  declara- 
tion  of  war  from   Lord   Northcliffe  hastened   the   change   of 


front,    and   its   latest   fruit   we   see   in  the   belated    resolve 
punish    the   crimes   of   German  soldiers. 


Now  it  may  be  that  the  policy  of  leniency  toward  Germany 
has  come  to  an  end  after  some  six  months  of  disastrous 
operation.  It  has  been  hard  to  read  a  single  newspaper  with- 
out finding  some  confirmation  of  that  policy.  Its  origin  does 
not  matter  at  all,  but  its  practical  results  matter  a  great 
deal,  seeing  that  they  probably  mean  a  renewal  of  the  war 
before  long.  It  may  have  found  its  source  in  a  sincere  belief 
that  Germany  could  be  persuaded  into  a  change  of  heart  by 
a  consistent  attitude  based  on  the  theory  that  the  German 
people  had  been  innocent  and  that  the  tomahawk  ought  to  be 
buried  in  the  same  grave  as  the  imperial  status  of  William 
II.  Fortunately  we  are  not  called  upon  to  assume  motives, 
but  we  can  not  disregard  results,  and  that  there  has  been  a 
most  determined  attempt  to  give  absolution  to  the  German 
people  is  evident  to  every  one  who  has  traced  the  connecting 
links  between  the  news  items  that  have  been  recorded  week 
by  week  with  such  humiliating  monotony  since  the  firing 
of    the    last    shot. 

The  policy  did  indeed  begin  with  the  firing  of  the  last  shot 
and  perhaps  even  before  then.  Its  first  notable  manifesta- 
tion was  in  the  permitted  escape  of  the  German  army,  and 
here  we  may  be  well  assured  that  we  have  yet  to  learn  a 
story"  not  without  elements  of  sensation.  In  the  first  flush  of 
exultation  at  the  German  surrender  we  did  not  stop  to  ask 
ourselves  why  that  surrender  was  not  more  complete  than 
it  actually  was.  Those  of  us  who  had  followed  the  course 
of  the  armies  in  the  field  were  well  aware  that  the  fate  of 
the  German  forces  was  inexorably  sealed;  The  colossal  arm 
o  f  the  American  forces  had  been  extended  northward  and 
well  to  the  rear  of  the  German  armies  that  were  already 
giving  way  before  the  frontal  pressure  of  the  British  in  the 
north  and  the  French  in  the  south.  The  German  communi- 
cations were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  cut.  The  war  was 
actually  over  with  the  American  success  at  St.  Mihiel.  The 
victory  at  Chateau  Thierry  was  the  prelude,  or  should  have 
been  the  prelude,  to  one  of  the  greatest  debacles  in  the  his- 
tory of  war.  Then  came  the  armistice,  and  the  satisfaction 
was  so  great  that  we  did  not  stop  to  ask  why  those  German 
hosts  had  been  allowed  to  escape  capture,  why  thev  were  per- 
mitted to  cross  the  Rhine  with  flags  flying  and  to  be  received 
in  Germany  with  the  honors  usually  accorded  to  victors. 
And  those  of  us  who  did  ask  that  pregnant  question  were 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  another  battle,  perhaps  many 
other  battles,  had  thereby  been  avoided  and  that  a  great  loss 
of  life  was  a  price  too  high  to  be  paid  for  a  spectacular  suc- 
cess that  would  actually  have  added  nothing  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  victory. 

But  the  question  is  being  asked  now,  after  the  grievous  dis- 
covery that  Germany  does  not  believe  that  she  was  beaten, 
and  that  her  incredulity  is  based  upon  that  very  fact  that 
her  armies  were  allowed  to  escape.  Would  the  capture  of 
those  armies  have  involved  another  great  battle  or  series  of 
battles  ?  Would  a  refusal  of  the  armistice  except  on  terms 
of  unconditional  surrender  have  meant  an  extension  of  the 
war  until  the  present  spring?  Or  were  those  armies  delibe- 
rately allowed  to  escape  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  benevo- 
lence toward  the  German  people,  and  in  the  hope  to  persuade 
them  that  we  were  indeed  waging  war  against  their  rulers 
and  not  against  themselves  ?  We  may  as  well  ask  ourselves 
those  questions.  They  are  among  the  first  of  the  questions 
that  the  historian  will  ask  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
answer  can  not  for  long  be  hidden. 


During  the  few  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  German 
collapse  I  tried  to  point  out  the  imminence  of  that  event. 
Inded  it  was  easy  to  forese  the  inevitable.  The  German 
army  was  in  a  bag  and  the  neck  of  that  bag  was  about  to  be 
closed.  It  is  true  that  I  was  severely  criticized  for  saving 
so.  I  have  been  criticized  severely  since  then  for  saying 
that  the  German  army  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  escape 
and  that  they  had  no  other  practical  alternative  to  the  accept- 
ance of  any  terms  whatsoever  that  might  have  been  imposed 
upon  them.  It  was  not  at  all  a  question  of  accepting  the 
lesser  ill  of  a  German  escape  in  order  to  avoid  the  greater 
ill  of  other  battles  and  an  extension  of  the  war  until  the 
spring.  There  would  have  been  no  more  battles  and  the  war 
would  not  have  been  continued.  A  demand  for  unconditional 
surrender  would  probably  have  been  accepted.  If  it  was  not 
accepted  it  could  instantly  have  been  enforced.  Germany, 
in  other  words,  received  a  free  present  of  her  army.  She 
gave  nothing  in  return.  And  instead  of  receiving  the  libera- 
tion of  her  army  in  the  spirit  of  pure  conciliation  that 
actuated  it,  she  received  it  as  evidence  of  her  own  prowess,^ 
and  of  the  dread  that  she  was  able  still  to  create  even  in  the 
midst  of  her  disasters. 

I  may  confess  to  some  diffidence  in  thus  drawing  a  pre- 
armistice  picture  of  German  desperation  amid  a  chorus  of 
assurances  to  the  contrary'-  But  it  seems  that  expert  opinion 
has  now  lavishly  confirmed  that  view.  Thus  I  find  Sir  Fred- 
erick Maurice  referring  to  the  "few  days"  that  would  have 
been  necessary  for  the  envelopment  of  the  German  army. 
No  more  battles,  apparently,  but  only  a  continued  advance  of  a 
few  days  to  the  rear  of  the  retreating  Germans.  Certainly 
it  seemed  evident  enough  at  the  time,  but  it  had  become  a 
sort  of  habit  to  postpone  everything  worth  having  until  "next 
spring."  But  we  are  by  means  confined  to  a  single  opinion, 
however  eminent  that  opinion  may  be.  We  have  now  the 
view  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Newton  D.  Baker,  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  speech  before  the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Club 
on  March  18th.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Baker  used  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "On  the  11th  day  of  November,  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  it  was  signed  because  Gvr.. 
militarily  beaten.     Many  people  imagine  it  was  s\ 
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least  some  people  imagine  it  was  signed,  because  the  people 
at  home  in  Germany  had  become  discouraged.  The  fact  is 
that  it  was  signed  because  the  armies  of  Germany  were  de- 
feated, and  if  the.  armistice  had  not  been  signed  on  the 
11th  dav  of  November  it  would  have  been  signed  on  the 
12th  and  if  it  had  not  been  signed  within  -a  week  or  two 
after  the  time  it  was  signed  the  German  armies  would  have 
been  surrounded  and  captured."  Doubtless  other  evidence 
to  the  same  effect  might  now  easily  be  obtained,  but  this 
will  suffice.  It  is  now  incontestable  that  the  German  army 
was  allowed  to  escape,  not  in  order  that  other  battles  and 
an  extension  of  the  war  might  be  avoided,  but  for  some  other 
reason  And  that  other  reason  is  easy  to  see.  It  has  been 
steadily  unfolded  from  that  day  to  this.  It  was  the  confident 
belief  that  the  German  people  could  be  persuaded  to  recog- 
nize the  basic  and  enunciated  principle  that  "we  are  not  at 
war  with   the  German  people." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


There  is  a  storv  now  current  in  well-informed  circles  and 
that  reaches  me  through  a  channel  usually  unimpeachable.  It 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  French  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
-ranting  to  Germany  of  any  armistice  terms  that  should  not 
include  the  complete  and  unconditional  surrender  of  her 
armies  Thev  knew  that  the  surrender  could  at  once  be 
forced  bv  an  advance  of  the  American  armies  and  they  were 
unwilling  to  forego  any  of  the  advantages  that  seemed  so 
easily  within  their  reach.  But  the  French  believed  that 
Washington  was  resolved  upon  armistice  terms  that  shou.d 
permit  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  forces  across  the  Rhine, 
and  that  its  sanction  would  not  be  given  to  any  measures  cal- 
culated thus  to  humiliate  Germany  by  actual  surrender  and 
disarmament.  The  French  believed  furthermore— and  it  is 
said  with  the  best  of  reasons— that  the  American  army  would 
not  be  allowed  to  enforce  any  armistice  terms  more  severe 
than  those  dictated  from  Washington,  and  that  if  the  French 
declined  those  terms  they  must  themselves  be  prepared  to 
carry  out  whatever  measures  of  coercion  should  in  that  even; 
seem  necessarv.  Under  those  circumstances  I  am  told  that 
there  was  a  meeting  of  French  commanders  in  order  to  de- 
termine if  it  should  be  possible  to  bring  a  new  French  army 
to  take  the  place  of  the  American  forces  and  to  continue  the 
advance  already  initiated  by  the  American  forces.  The  plan 
was  found  to  be  impractical.  There  could  be  no  critical  and 
culminating  offensive  except  by  the  Americans,  and  Wash- 
ington would  not  permit  of  any  major  operation  except  in  sup- 
port of  its  own  armistice  terms,  which  included  the  per- 
mitted withdrawal  of  the  German  army.  Foch,  I  am  told, 
literally  wept  when  he  was  thus  compelled  to  open  the  bag  that 
he  had  woven  with  such  infinite  care  and  to  allow  the  birr 
to  fly  away  before  his  sight.  Since  then  we  have  witnessed 
the  same  policy  of  benevolence  unfolded  day  by  day.  a  policy 
doubtless  conceived  with  the  highest  motives,  but  fraught  with 
immeasurable  disaster.  We  se  Foch  stripped  of  his  armistice 
powers  because  of  his  severity.  We  see  the  long  struggle 
to  lower  the  indemnities,  to  avoid  wounding  German  sus. 
ceptibilities  in  Poland,  to  leave  Germany  in  possession  of  the 
Saar  Valley,  and  to  permit  German  criminals  to  go  unpun- 
ished. And  now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  after  Germany  has 
found  her  feet  and  realized  her  strength,  we  are  told  that  the 
supreme  aim  of  the  conference  is  to  "whittle  down"  the  treary 
terms  to  some  point  consonant  with  German  acquiescence. 
and,   it   may  be    said,    with    German    insolence. 

Sidxey  Coryx. 

Sax  Fraxcisco.  May  7,   1919. 


In  a  work  on  Julius  Caesar,  which  is  commanding 
widespread  attention  Georg  Brandes.  the  -noted  Danish 
writer  and  critic,  observes:  "Caesar  solved  a  problem 
that  the  centuries  had  failed  to  solve,  the  agrarian  prob- 
lem, the  greatest  question  of  that  time  as  later.  He  gave 
relief  to  the  provinces,  staggering  under  the  burden 
imposed  by  Roman  money  men.  He  gave  independence 
to  entire  countries  by  presenting  them  with  Latin  citi- 
zenship, sometimes  Roman.  He  decreased  the  size  ol 
the  Roman  proletariat  and  fought  poverty  by  creating 
Roman  colonies  that  became  cradles  for  intelligence 
and  from  where  civilizing  influences  could  go  forth 
among  the  barbarians  of  the  period.  The  conquest  of 
Gaul,  as  completed  by  Caesar,  is  a  masterpiece  in  accom- 
plishment that  can  never  be  forgotten.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Caesar  is  the  creator  of  the 
latter-day  French  nation.  Without  him  the  Gauls  would 
perhaps  a  second  time  have  thrown  themselves  over 
Italy  and  destroyed  the  high  civilization  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  was  Caesar's  victory  that  caused  the  Gauls  to 
embrace  Roman  culture.  These  fear-inspiring  enemies 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  three  centuries  and  a 
half  before  had  conquered  Rome  and  humiliated  the 
people,  of  their  own  free  will  renounced  their  religion, 
their  customs,  their  language,  yes,  -even  their  names, 
in  order  to  take  on  the  religion,  customs,  language, 
names  introduced  by  Caesar." 

^  ■■  

Plans  for  an  international  bridge  across  the  Niagara 
River  connecting  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
being  discussed  in  Ontario.  The  structure  would  be 
a  peace  monument,  beautiful  in  architectural  design. 
and  having  bases  for  statuary  commemorating  the  great 
men  of  both  countries,  so  that  it  would  "rival  the 
bridges  of  Paris  and  Venice."  The  joint  Canadian- 
United  States  Committee  at  Ridgeway  proposes  that 
eac.i  country  shall  contribute  $5,000,000. 

M«^ 

Abyssinia  is  the  original  home  of  the  coffee  tree,  and 
r    the  southern  and  w-estern  highlands  of  that  country 
.   ere  are  still  immense  forests  of  it  that  have  never 
touched. 


Sir  Robert  Home,  the  British  minister  of  labor,  was 
born  in  a  Scottish  mining  village,  midway  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  his  early  years  were  spent 
there.  The  village  school  was  his  first  step  on  the  edu- 
cational ladder,  which  led  eventually  to  the  university. 
When  at  the  Scottish  bar  Sir  Robert's  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mining  industry  led  him  to  specialize 
in  mining  cases. 

Study  of  birds,  flies,  and  roses  is  the  great  passion 
of  Mr.  John  Swann,  the  Labor  member  of  the 
English  Parliament  for  Barnard  Castle,  Durham.  He 
learned  to  love  natural  history  and  flowers,  when  he 
worked  as  a  herd-boy  in  the  fields.  And  he  never  lost 
the  love  when  he  labored  in  the  pit.  He  had  little 
schooling,  and  is  fond  of  telling  the  story  of  the 
teacher  who  asked  one  pupil :  "Tommy,  did  Martin 
Luther  die  a  natural  death?"  "No,"  was  the  prompt 
reply,  "he  was  excommunicated  by  a  bull." 

Marshal  Foch  is  simple  in  thought  and  taste  and 
life.  His  home  is  in  the  west  of  Brittany.  It  is  the 
home  that  he  bought  when  he  was  married  and  is  a 
simple  family  home,  which  has  been  desolated  by  the 
death  in  battle  of  his  only  son  and  a  son-in-law.  killed 
on  the  same  day  in  the  Ardennes.  There  Foch  smokes 
his  pipe  and  plants  trees.  He  likes  to  do  his  work  in 
quiet  places,  away  from  cities,  with  a  few  men  about 
him.  This  simplicity  is  what  we  look  for  in  really 
great  men  and  Foch  does  not  disappoint  us. 

Julien  Lemordant,  the  French  painter  who  was 
blinded  during  the  war,  was  born  in  1877  in  the  Breton 
port  of  Saint-Malo,  once  the  most  famous  repair  port 
of  corsairs  on  the  French  coast.  His  father  was  a 
fisherman,  and  the  family  name,  Lemordant,  is  said  to 
signify  in  Celtic  "fire  of  the  sea" — indication  that  the 
present  Lemordant  may  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  some 
one  of  the  brilliant  maritime  adventurers  whose  most 
salient  traits  (dauntlessness  and'  dogged  determina- 
tion) are  (mutatis  mutandis)  likewise  his  own. 

Until  the  production  of  his  now  celebrated  play.  "La 
Cena  delle  Beffe,"  which  has  been  adapted  into  Eng- 
lish under  the  title  "The  Jest."  Sem  Benelli  had  been 
an  unknown  poet,  with  one  slight  play  to  his  credit. 
After  the  production  he  was  the  very  idol  of  the 
Italian  theatre.  He  has  been  known  to  Americans  till 
now  only  through  the  poetic  libretto  of  "The  Love  of 
Three  Kings,"  sung  at  the  Metropolitan.  He  entered 
the  Italian  army  on  the  first  day  of  his  country's  par- 
ticipation in  the  world  war,  and  he  is  still  in  service, 
having  been  wounded  and  many  times  decorated  for 
exceptional  braver}'.  He  is  still  a  few  years  under 
forty. 

Maurice  Francis  Egan,  former  American  minister  to 
Denmark,  who  has  recently  published  his  diplomatic 
reminiscences,  may  best  be  briefly  characterized  as  an 
American  Roman  Catholic  man  of  letters  of  rather  lib- 
eral or  progressive  tendencies.  He  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1852.  received  his  academic  education  at  La 
Salle  College  and  Georgetown,  and  occupied  himself 
chiefly  as  the  editor  of  various  Catholic  publications 
until  1SS8.  when  he  became  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Xotre  Dame  in  Indiana. 
Seven  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  pro- 
fessorship at  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  where  he  remained  until  1907,  when  President 
Roosevelt  sent  him  to  Denmark  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary. 

Rev.  Samuel  Charles  Black,  formerly  major.  U.  S. 
A.,  and  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  District  of  the 
Presbyterian  New  Era  Movement,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania.  He  was  one  of  the  few  clergy- 
men commissioned  in  the  United  States  Armv  in  a 
branch  other  than  the  Chaplain  Corps.  Dr.  Black  first 
went  to  Camp  Gordon,  near  Atlanta,  Georgia,  as  a  non- 
commissioned chaplain  for  the  Presbyterian  National 
Service  Commission.  The  work  of  the  clergymen 
among  the  men  attracted  the  attention  of  the  officers 
at  the  camp  and  he  was  made  morale  officer  there  early 
in  1918.  He  was  commissioned  major  first  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  Department,  of  which  the  morale 
work  was  then  a  division.  On  the  organization  of  the 
morale  branch  he  was  transferred  to  it.  and  remained 
there  until  the  end  of  his  war  service. 

Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  associate  professor  of  industrial  medicine  at 
Harvard  University,  is  the  first  woman  so  honored  in 
this  ancient  and  classic  institution.  Discussing  her 
career  recently  Dr.  Hamilton  laughingly  referred  to 
her  elementary  education  at  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able preparatory  schools  in  Connecticut.  Her  scientific 
interests  did  not  begin  until  she  was  nineteen  years  old, 
she  said.  Then  she  went  to  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, from  which  she  was  graduated  in  1893.  Since  then 
she  has  taken  degrees  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic 
and  Munich,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  at  the  Institut  Pas- 
teur, in  Paris.  Her  work  as  a  bacteriologist  is  known 
internationally.  She  has  investigated  infectious  dis- 
eases for  the  Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational 
Diseases  and  has  been  investigating  occupational  dis- 
eases for  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  since 
1910. 


Love  Among  the  Ruins, 
Where    the    quiet-colored    end    of    evening    smiles. 

Miles    and    miles. 
On  the  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep 

Half-asleep 
Tinkle   homeward   thro'   the  twilight,    stray   or   stop 

As  they  crop — 
Was  the  site  once  of  a  city  great  and  gay. 

(So  they  say) 
Of  our  country's  very*  capital,  its  prince, 

Ages    since. 
Held  his  court  in.  gathered  councils,  wielding  far 

Peace  or  war. 

Xow — the  country  does  not  even  boast  a  tree. 

As   you   see, 
To  distinguish  slopes  of  verdure,  certain  rills 

From    the    hills 
Intersect  and  give  a  name  to,  (else  they  run 

Into   one) 
Where  the  domed  and  daring  palace  shot  its  spires 

Up  like  fires 
O'er  the  hundred-gated  circuit  of  a  wall 

Bounding  all, 
Made  of  marble,  men  might  march  on  nor  be  pressed 

Twelve  abreast 

And  such  plenty  and  perfection,  see,  of  grass 

Xever  was ! 
Such  a  carpet  as,  this  summer-time,  o'erspreads 

And  embeds 
Every'  vestige  of  the  city,  guessed  alone. 

Stock  or  stone — 
Where   a   multitude   of  men   breathed  joy  and   woe 

Long  ago; 
Lust  of  glory'  pricked  their  hearts  up,  dread  of  shame 

Struck  them  tame  ; 
And  that  glory  and  that  shame  alike,  the  gold 

Bought  and  sold. 

Xow. — The   single  little  turret   that  remains 

On   the  plains, 
By  the  caper  overrooted,  by  the  gourd 

Overscored, 
While  the  patching  houseleek's  head  of  blossom  winks 

Through   the   chinks — 
Marks  the  basement  whence  a  tower  in   ancient  time 

Sprang  sublime. 
And  a  burning  ring,  all  round,   the  chariots  traced 

As  they  raced. 
And  the  monarch  and  his  minions  and  his  dames 

Viewed  the  games. 

And  I  know,  while  thus  the  quiet-colored  eve 

Smiles  to  leave 
To  their  folding,  all  our  many  tinkling  fleece 

In    such    peace. 
And  the  slopes  and  rills  in  undistinguished  gray 

Melt  away — 
That  a  girl  with  eager  eyes  and  yellow  hair 

Waits   me   there 
In  the  turrent  whence  the  charioteers  caught  soul 

For   the   goal. 
When  the  king  looked,  where  she  looks  now,  breathless, 
dumb 

Till  I  come. 

But  he  looked  upon  the  city,  every  side. 

Far   and   wide, 
All  the  mountains  topped  with  temples,  all  the  glades 

Colonnades, 
All  the  causeys,  bridges,  aqueducts, — and  then. 

All  the  men  ! 
When  I  do  come,  she  will  speak  not,  she  will  stand. 

Either  hand 
On  my  shoulder,  give  her  eyes  the  first  embrace 

Of  my  face. 
Ere  we  rush,   ere  we  extinguish  sight  and   speech 

Each  on  each. 

In  one  year  they  sent  a  million  fighters  forth 

South   and  Xorth, 
And  they  built  their  gods  a  brazen  pillar  high 

As  the  sky. 
Yet  reserved  a  thousand  chariots  in  full  force — 

Gold,   of  course. 
Oh  heart !  oh  blood  that  freezes,  blood  that  burns ! 

Earth's  returns 
For  whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise,   and  sin ! 

Shut  them  in. 
With  their  triumphs  and  their  glories  and  the  rest! 

Love  is  best !  — Robert  Browning. 


Colinette. 
France,   your  country,   as  we  know. 

Room  enough   for  guessing  yet. 
What  lips  now  or  long  ago, 

Kissed    and   named   you — Colinette. 
In  what  fields  from  sea  to  sea, 

By  what  stream  your  home  was  set, 
Loire  or  Seine  was  glad  of  thee, 

Marne  or  Rhone,  O  Colinette  ? 
Did  you  stand  with  maidens  ten. 

Fairer  maids   were  never   seen, 
When  the  young  king  and  his  men 

Passed   among   the   orchards   green  ? 
Xay,   old  ballads   have   a  note 

Mournful,  we  would  fain  forget ; 
Xo  such  sad  old  air  should  float 

Round  your  young  brows,    Colinette. 
Say,  did  Ronsard  sing  to  you. 

Shepherdess,  to  lull  his  pain. 
When  the  court  went  wandering  through 

Rose   pleasances   of  Touraine  ? 
Ronsard   and    his    favorite    Rose 

Long  are  dust  the  breezes  fret ; 
You,    within    the    garden    close, 

You   are  blooming, MTolinette. 
Have  I  seen  you  proud  and  gay. 

With   a   patched  and  perfumed   beau. 
Dancing   through   the    summer   day, 

Misty  summer  of  Watteau? 
Xay,  so  sweet  a  maid  as  you 

Xever  walked  a  minuet 
With    the   splendid    courtly   crew ; 

Xay,  forgive  me,  Colinette. 
Xot  from  Greuze's  canvases 

Do  you  cast  a  glance,  a  smile : 
You  are  not  as  one  of  these. 

Yours    is    beauty   without   guile- 
Round  your  maiden  brows  and  hair 

Maidenhood'  and   Childhood  met 
Crown  and  kiss  you,  sweet  and  fair. 

New   art's  blossom,    Colinette. — Andrew  Lang. 
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RUSSIA'S  AGONY. 


Robert  Wilton  Relates  His  Experiences  of  the  Grtat  Revo- 
lutionary Epoch. 


Robert  Wilton,  an  Englishman,  went  to  Russia  when 
he  was  a  boy,  learned  the  language,  got  into  sympathy 
with  the  manners  and  viewpoint  of  the  people,  and 
acquired  an  exceptional  array  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. He  dined  with  the  Czar,  traveled  with  generals 
and  premiers,  met  and  associated  with  the  workers  and 
peasants. 

When,  then,  in  1917  the  Czar  was  overthrown  and 
Mr.  Wilton  was  acting  as  Russian  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times,  the  advantages  for  an  accurate  and 
intimate  observation  of  the  great  upheaval  all  lay  his 
way.  He  utilized  them  well,  and  produced  a  work 
which  is  likely  to  be  of  lasting  value  to  all  students  of 
the  revolution. 

Mr.  Wilton's  work,  just  issued  from  the  press  of 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  in  New  York,  is  entitled  "Russia's 
Agony."  It  does  not  belie  the  name.  From  cover  to 
cover  it  is  a  tale  of  intensity  and  passion,  vivid  with 
human  anecdote,  graphic  in  its  portrayal  of  a  nation 
in  motion. 

Mr.  Wilton  goes  well  back  into  the  history  of  modern 
Russia  to  find  the  origin  of  the  events  of  1917.  He 
says,  for  example : 

We  can  not  understand  the  causes  of  the  Russian  Revo 
lution  unless  we  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  essence  of 
autocracy,  its  grandeur  as  well  as  its  weakness.  Why  has 
Russian  history  during  the  past  century  been  marked  and 
marred  by  spasmodic  attempts  to  enlarge  the  social  frame- 
work, followed  by  periods,  more  or  less  prolonged,  of  ob- 
scure, apparently  senseless  and  hopeless,  reaction?  Why 
were  the  latter  days  of  Alexander  II  poisoned  by  a  seeming 
repudiation  of  the  bright  promise  contained  in  his  emanci- 
pation of  the  Serfs?  Old  age  had  not  made  him  a  despot. 
What  idea  inspired  his  successor  to  insist  upon  the  repres- 
sion of  all  liberal  principles?  Yet  Alexander  III  was  the 
very  soul  of  honesty  and  kindliness.  How  can  we  reconcile 
the  enlightened  personal  goodness  of  Nicholas  II  with  his 
inveterate  distaste  for  the  "vain  delusions"  of  modern  state- 
hood? Surely  it  could  not  be  greed  of  power.  The  ex- 
planation must  be  sought  in  the  ■  traditional  significance  of 
the  autocracy.  Under  its  shadow  the  nation  had  waxed  in 
numbers,  Russia  had  become  a  great  empire,  wielding  enor- 
mous power.  The  sacred,  mystical  attribute  of  autocracy, 
its  very  essence,  had  to  be  maintained  at  all  costs.  .  .  . 
Quite  honestly  and  sincerely,  seeing  the  good  of  their  people 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  absolute  power,  successive  auto- 
crats did  their  utmost  to  shield  Russia  from  any  change  that 
might  imperil  that  sacred,  limitless  power  with  which  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  state  had  been  identified. 
Nicholas  II  is  reputed  to  have  said  that  he  considered  it  to 
be  his  most  solemn  duty  to  hand  over  to  his  son  that  sacred 
power,  unbelittled,  unimpaired.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  or  the  unselfishness  of  his  mo- 
tives, although  in  the  light  of  its  tragic  end  we  may  well 
dispute  the  soundness  of  the  autocratic  theory  invoked  by 
him   and  his  predecessors, 


genius  who,  like  Louis  XI,  alternated  between  orgies  of  tor- 
ture and  paroxysms  of  prayer,  exterminated  the  flower  of 
his  aristocracy,  yet  united  his  country  under  one  sceptre,  and 
the  depraved  peasant  who  was  also  destined  to  exert  such  a 
fateful  influence  upon  his  native  land.  The  Terrible  One  and 
the  Tobolsk  muzhik  were  cast  in  the  same  mold,  physical 
and  moral.  This  fact  must  be  appreciated.  It  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  hold  which  Razputin  obtained 
upon  a  superstitious  court. 

Razputin's  evil  influence  was  exerted  largely  through 
the  empress,  according  to  Mr.  Wilton,  the  ex-monk 
obtaining  such  a  profound  hold  upon  her  that  the  Czar. 
although  aware  of  the  situation  and  constantly  warned' 
by  his  statesmen  against  its  consequences,  absolutely 
declined  to  interfere.     As  the  author  observes : 

Presumably  he  had  tried  to  remonstrate  with  his  wife  about 
the  man,  and  had  encountered  sucn  opposition  that  he  had 
decided  to  tolerate  Razputin  rather  than  further  incense  the 
empress.  To  one  old  general  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had 
ventured  to  bring  up  the  sore  question  he  said:  "I  prefer 
five  Razputins  to   one  hysterical  woman." 

Razputinism,  pervading  every  phase  of  official  life, 
brought  the  whole  cause  of  religious  reverence  into 
disrepute,  and  thus  deprived  the  autocracy  of  its  last 
remaining  basis  of  appeal  to  the  muzhik's  loyalty. 

Another  important  contributing  clause  to  the  revo- 
lution is  presented  by  this  author,  namely,  the  Jewish 
question.  Mr.  Wilton  deals  with  this  delicate  subject 
frankly  and  with  apparent  great  fairness  in  another 
column  of  this  issue  of  the  Argonaut.  The  various 
causes  are  thus  tersely  summed  up : 

In  Petrograd,  early  in  1917,  everybody  felt  that  a  revolu- 
tion was  impending,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  would  break 
out  unless  some  radical  change  was  introduced  in  the  system 
of  government.  The  old  system  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 
credited by  the  sad  experience  of  the  war — that  searching 
test  of  a  nation's  fitness  and  efficiency.     The  Russians  were  a 

long-suffering   people,    but   continuous   evidence   of   blundering  me  the  truth,"  Alexis  urged.     "I  think  that  as  your  father  he 

and  lack  of  organization,  reverses  in  the  field,  corruption  and  had  not  the  right,"  answered  Kerensky.     "But  as  the  emperor 

abuse    of    power    on    the   part    of   the   government,    which    the  he   had   the    right."      The   boy  looked   puzzled    for   a   moment, 

Duma    pitilessly   exposed,    lamentable    default    of   coordination  then    he    seemed    to    understand    the    legal    view    of   the    case, 

between  the  civilian  departments  and  the   army,  the  unneces-  He   was   disappointed,    and   the  tone   of  his  voice   as   he   said 

sarv  mobilization  of  manv  millions  of  peasant  farmers  affect-  "Thank  you"  showed  it. 

ing   the   production   of   food,   the  breakdown   of  the   transport  j       Th      di3integration   of  the   Russian   military  forces   IS 

services   provoking   scarcity   of  bread   in   the   cities — all    these  .         ,    .        ,  ,    °, -,,..,                      -      n       r              i          •        1     • 

disheartening  symptoms  had  slowly  but  surely  diminished  the  dated    »y    Mr.    VY  llton    practically    from    the    Circulation 

ardor  of  the  people.     Russia  was  not  so  much  war-weary  as  of  the  "prikaz  No.  I."    From  that  time  on,  he  contends, 

discouraged  by  the  blind  or  willful   stupidity  of  her  rulers,  the  army  and  navy  and  the  industrial  and  agricultural 

who  were  acting  like  tools  of  German  influence  and  ambitions.  aiaMMifl    „r   +u„    „„„., i„*--„„        „..      ™„,i      *i-         •   *.*            r 

Superadded  to  this  unhappy  situation  was  the  tragic  discredit  elements  of  the  population   were   made   the  victims   of 

in  which  the  autocracy  had  been  involved  by  the  Razputin  the  most  unscupulcrus  misrepresentations,  all  emanating 

scandal,  coupled  with  the  diminished  prestige  of  the  church.  from  Soviet  sources.    Kerensky,  while  not  party  to  these 

Vivid   descriptions  of  the  development  of  the   food  devices,  was  afraid  to  attempt  to  proceed  against  thei* 

shortage  follow,  interwoven  with  candid  exposures  of  authors.    Their  ultimate  effect  was  to  demoralize  com 

the  profiteering,  corruption,  and  conspiracy  by  which  Pletelr  the  entire  social  order.    Mr.  Wilton  says,  as  he 
the  shortage  was  accompanied- 

Suspicion   prevailed   in   the  minds   of   all   the   men,   both    at 


by  it,  although  some  attempts  were  made  afterwards  by  the 
Menshevist  majority  to  explain  that  the  "orders"  did  not 
apply  to  the  whole  army,  but  only  to  the  Petrograd  garrison. 
But  this  was  a  mere  quibble,  for  the  seditious  order,  printed 
in  official  form,  but  unsigned,  began  to  be  scattered  broadcast 
along  the  front.  Moreover,  the  "emissaries"  of  the  Soviet 
hastened  to  Helsingfors  to  disseminate  the  doctrine  of  undis- 
cipline  and  mutiny  among  the  crews  of  the  Baltic  fleet. 

This  "prikaz"  was  alleged  by  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
have  been  concocted  by  secret  agents  of  the  autocracy, 
but  Mr.  Wilton  insists  that  it  was  a  fully  proven  part 
of  the  organized  tactics  of  the  radical  Socialists  in 
their  determination  to  effect  the  creation  of  a  socialistic 
republic  at  whatever  cost.  Of  the  Soviet  contention  he 
says  : 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  reads  like  a  mockery. 
The  Soviet  leaders  knew  that  their  hearers  would  swallow 
any  dish  served  up  with  this  sauce.  But  it  was  such  con- 
coctions as  this  that  were  destined  for  many  months  to  go 
down  with  the  gullible  public  at  home  and  the  ignorant 
people  abroad.  In  the  gentle  art  of  prevarication,  and  still 
more  in  the  negation  and  dishonor  of  "Free  Russia" — their 
vaunted  watchword — they  far  outdistanced  the  agents  of  the 
old  regime.  Much  talk  was  then  dispensed  about  "dark  forces" 
and  okhrana  agents  disguised  as  soldiers  tryin.tr  to  encourage 
pogroms  and  desertion  in  order  to  "discredit"  the  revolu- 
tion.    But  all  this  talk  turned  out  to  be  largely  nonsense. 

An  interesting  incident,  woven  into  the  narrative  at 
this  poinj,  relates  to  the  young  Czarevitch.  The  author 
says: 

M.  Kerensky  had  paid  occasional  visits  of  inspection  to  the 
imperial  villa.  On  one  occasion  young  Alexis  approached  him, 
saluted,  and  gravely  asked :  "Are  you  a  lawyer  ?"  "Yes." 
was  the  reply.  "Can  you  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know?"  "I 
shall  try,"  answered  the  minister  of  justice.  "Well,  please 
explain  one  thing:  had  father  the  right  to  abdicate  for 
me?  Could  he  renounce  my  rights?"  It  was  a  ticklish  ques- 
tion to  answer  offhand.  The  minister  hesitated  a  few  mo- 
ments.     The   grave,    boyish    face    looked    so    appealing.      "Tell 


the  front  and  in  the  rear,  that  their  food  was  being  tampered 
with  by  unscrupulous  officials.  The  wildest  stories  of 
profiteering  received  ready  credence.  Even  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  their  civilian  fellow-citizens  did  not  convince  them 


In  the  course  of  time  the  preservation  of  this  sacred  that  there  was  a  real  shortage  of  food  in  the  towns  and  cities, 

■    iii  -.1  L7  easily  explicable  by  the  disorganization   of  railwav  transport. 

autocracy  came  to   rest  larkely  upon  the  okhrana,  or  They  heard  of  vast  speculations  by  functionaries  and  mer- 

secret  police  :  chants,  or  bankers ;  they  could  see  for  themselves  that  money 

The  okhrana  was  not  loved  by  the  bureaucracy,  be  it  added,  was  being  spent  extravagantly  by  civilians  and  officers,  never 

It   was   repugnant  to   the  best   men  who   held   high   offices.     I  had  there  been  so  many  luxurious  motor-cars  about  the  streets 

include  even  some  of  those  who  in  the  course  of  their  official  of  Petrograd,  and  they  concluded  that  the  "famine"  was  being 

career  stood  at  the  head  of  the  police  department.     Thev  de-  I  "arranged"    by    speculators    for    selfish    purposes,    or    by    pro- 

plored   its   abuses.      Many  would   have   liked   to   be   rid   of   it.  i  Germans  in  order  to  provoke  a  revolution:  they  felt  that  in 

But    the    okhrana    had    become    an    indispensable    adjunct    of  either   case   the   people   were   being   betrayed   and  that   Russia 

government.     Bewail  its  evils  as  they  might,  no  one  dared  to  was  doomed  to  defeat. 

lift  a  finger  against  this  institution.     To  have  done  so  would         j  .  d  h  .       h        descdbed  that"  the 

have  been  tantamount  to  official  suicide.     How  could  the  au-  ,       -    .         *,.  ,  •  ,       ,-  j      r     i 

tocracy    and    the   bureaucratic    system    hope    to    control    and  seed  of  immediate  revolt  against  the  Czar  and  ot  the 

checkmate  their  many  foes  if  the  okhrana  were  abolished  ?  later  uprising  of  the   Bolsheviki  was  sown.     The   au- 

.    .    .   With  a  distorted  sense  of  political  perspective,  seeing  thor  reiates    witn  obvious  inside  knowledge  and  with 
things  through   the   colored  glasses   of  an  irresponsible  pohcr 


As  the  Soviet  grew  stronger  it  cast  off  most  of  the  non- 
Socialist  ministers.  Later  the  revolution,  like  Saturn,  de- 
voured many  of  its  children.  Anarchy  in  the  government 
was  magnified  a  hundredfold  in  the  country.  The  workmen 
simply  did  not  know  how  much  to  ask  in  wages  and  emolu- 
ments. At  one  great  rubber  factory  they  brought  a  number 
of  sacks  with  a  request  that  they  should  be  filled  with  money 
— "the  war  profits  of  three  years" — or  they  would  "put  the 
directors  into  the  sacks  and  drown  them."  .  .  .  Russia  was 
spending  fifty  millions  of  rubles  a  day.  This  huge  "dole"  had 
to  go  into  somebody's  pockets.  The  Soviet  absorbed  its 
"share."  Its  members  rolled  about  in  expensive  motor-cars. 
Kerensky,  a  humble  lawyer,  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  lived  in  the  Winter  Palace,  used  the  emperor's  carriages 
and  motors,  drank  his  champagne,  and  fed  lusciously  out  of 
his   gold   plate. 

The  morals  of  "Free"  Russia  corresponded' with  the  general 
absence  of  restraint  among  the  Revolutionaries.  "Ideals"  had 
been  swamped  in  the  general  scramble  for  material  enjoy- 
ment. Kerensky  set  the  example.  There  had  not  been  so 
much   rollicking   gayety   in   the   Winter   Palace   since   the   day 


system,  their  best  intentions  warped  the  autocrats  drew  far- 
ther and  farther  away  from  their  people,  from  the  realities 
of  the   situation,   captives  in  mind   and  deed  of  the   okhrana. 

When  the  liberalizing  tendencies  of  the  last  two  of 
the  Alexanders  began  to  assert  themselves  the  bu- 
reaucracy fell  back  upon  the  okhrana  for  protection, 
with  the  natural  result  that  they  embittered  the  popu- 
lace against  both  rulers  and  administrators  and  under- 
mined the  very  thing  which  the  autocracy  sought  to 
save. 

Another  historic  feature  of  Russia  to  which  Mr.  Wil- 
ton traces  the  revolutionary  impulse  went  through  the 
same  fate  as  did  the  autocracy.  That  is  the  Russian 
proclivity  to  religion.  Much  as  the  native  believed  in 
his  church  and  its  representatives,  his  faith  was  under- 
mined, and  eventually  he  became  as  bitter  against  it 
as  he  did  against  the  autocracy.     He  says: 

The  Russian  was  ever  a  God-seeker  (bogoiskdtel).  This 
trait  found  its  expression  in  various  ways,  bad  and  good — 
in  the  formation  of  quaint  sects,  some  of  which,  like  the 
abominable  khlysty  (flagellants),  resisted  all  attempts  at  con- 
version ;  in  the  schism  known  as  the  Old  Faith ;  but  above 
all  in  the  popularity  of  elders  (stdrtsy),  to  whom  multitudes 
came  seeking  light  and  guidance.  It  was  wonderful  how 
quickly  the  fame  of  a  "holy  man"  traveled  over  the  country. 
People  of  all  classes  got  to  hear  of  him,  and  traveled  enor- 
mous distances  to  see  his  face  and  to  receive  his  blessing. 
Now,  as  all  sects  were  banned  by  the  church,  these  ghostly 
comforters  generally  selected  their  abode  under  the  protection 
of  some  monastery.  They  signalized  themselves  by  their 
blamelessness  and  otherwise.  They  might  be  ignorant  laymen 
or  learned  clerics  ;  it  mattered  not  so  long  as  they  had  the 
requisite  gifts  and  qualities. 

One  after  another  of  these  "holy  men"  appeared  on 
the  field,  each  seemingly  more  daring  and  presumptuous 
than  the  former  one,  until  it  all  culminated  in  the  affair 
of  Razputin.    Of  Razputin  Mr.  Wilton  says: 

I  saw  him  once  or  twice.  His  face  and  appearance  re- 
minded me  of  Repin's  celebrated  painting  of  John  the  Ter- 
rible, where  the  tyrant  is  depicted  holding  to  his  breast  the 
bleeding  head  of  the  Tsarevich  and  glaring  upward  in  a 
frenzy  of  despair  at  having  murdered  his  only  son.  Raz- 
putin's face  was  coarser,  less  intelligent.  But  the  two  men 
bore    a    striking    resemblance — the    mad,    vicious,    bloodthirsty 


was  built.  Who  could  talk  about  Razputin  now,  while  all 
impressive  detail,  the  steps  leading  from  this  state  of  this  merriment  was  going  on?  Revolutionary  ministers  were 
popular  suspicion  to  the  abdication  of  Nicholas.     He 


makes  clearer  than  any  previous  author  has  done  the 
efforts  of  the  Duma  to  save  the  situation,  6rst  by 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  monarchy,  then  by 
creating  a  provisional  government,  and  finally  but 
futilely  calling  for  an  electoral  convention. 

Kerensky's  rise  is  treated  with  rather  scant  apprecia- 
tion, the  author  deeming  him  more  or  less  of  an  up- 
start, unqualified  either  mentally  or  morally  for  the 
task  which  he  assumed.    He  says  of  Kerensky: 

Kerensky's  was  a  totally  different  mentality.  A  highly 
strung,,  somewhat  hysterical  young  man  of  Jewish  descent,  he 
reacted  in  1917  to  his  new  surroundings,  boasted  that  he  would 
lead  the  army  into  battle,  and  adopted  the  ways  of  an  auto- 
crat. But  the  greatness  that  was  thrust  upon  him  reached 
far  above  his  mental  and  moral  calibre.  He  was  not  a  st?tes- 
man  by  genius  or  experience.  Well  intentioned  enough,  he 
found  himself  torn  by  a  thousand  conflicting  cares  and  in- 
terests. The  author  recalls  a  pathetic  narrative  of  Kerensky's 
conversation  with  the  ex-Tsar,  when,  as  minister  of  justice, 
he  paid  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to  the  captive  at 
Tsarskoe  Selo.  They  had  a  friendly  smoke  and  chat.  Keren- 
sky began  to  unbosom  himself  regarding  the  burdens  of  state. 
He  complained  that  it  was  all  "so  difficult  and  perplexing." 
Nicholas  II  sympathized :  "I  can  assure  you,  Alexander 
Fedorovich,  that  I  had  the  same  trouble.  But  you  will  find, 
as  time  goes  on,  that  it  comes  easier." 

To  Mr.  Wilton's  mind,  the  failure  of  the  Duma  and 
of  the  entire  moderate  movement  which  Lvov;  Rod- 
zianko,  Kornilov,  and  others  sought  to  guide  was  due 
to  the  secret  but  highly  determined  and  unscrupulous 
manoeuvres  of  those  who  afterward  came  to  power  as 
Bolsheviki.  He  cites  in  proof  the  celebrated  "prikaz 
No.   1,"  saying  of  this  document: 

Next  day  another  and  much  more  insidious  appeal  was 
issued,  known  as  prikaz  (order)  No.  1.  concocted  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  Bolshevik  pseudo-Jew  in  the  Soviet,  Nahamkez 
by  name,  and  immediately  circulated  among  the  troops  of  the 
garrison  by  "emissaries"  of  that  faction.  It  called  upon  sol- 
diers to  disobey  their  officers  and  to  take  charge  of  arms  and 
internal  administration.  Another  prikaz  ordered  the  forma- 
tion of  committees.  These  acts  embodied  the  inward  policy 
of  Extremists   in   the    Soviet,   and   were   never  countermanded 


too  much  occupied  with  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage. 
They  used  the  imperial  crowns  for  the  nuptial  ceremony. 
They  lodged  their  mistresses  in  grand-ducal  abodes.  Apres 
nous  le  deluge. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  revelry  in  unwonted 
freedom  the  elements  which  Mr.  Wilton  believes  could 
have  saved  the  day  had  it  not  been  for  the  persistent 
misrepresentation  and  insinuation  by  the  Soviets  started 
a  counter-action  under  Kornilov.  The  author  con- 
tends that  there  was  nothing  ulterior  in  the  purposes  of 
this  movement.  Its  aim  was  not  to  restore  the  mon- 
archy, but  to  save  Russia.  And  the  author  makes  out 
a  good  case  for  this  claim.  He  sums  up  his  contention 
as   follows: 

There  was  no  "conspiracy,"  of  course,  unless  one  could 
apply  that  term  to  the  outspoken  wish  of  every  thinking  Rus- 
sian who  had  not  succumbed  to  revolutionary  dogma  or  in- 
terest. In  Kornilov  all  their  hopes  were  centered.  Kornilov 
and  Kaledin,  with  the  Cossacks  behind  them,  would  save  the 
country.  Let  Kornilov  be  dictator  !  Such  was  the  unanimous 
cry  outside  the  revolutionary  camp.  A  great  popular  organ 
like  the  Russkoe  Slovo  was  openly  supporting  him.  Was  that 
a  "conspiracy"?  No,  but  it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
man  who  had  arrogated  dictatorial  power  to  himself  and  who 
was  far  gone  in  madness. 

It  was  the  Kornilov  incident  that  led  to  Kerensky's 
overthrow,  according  to  Mr.  Wilton,  and,  with  the  over- 
throw of  Kerensky,  to  the  triumph  of  Lenine  and  the 
Bolsheviki. 

However,  Bolshevism  is  not  the  final  stage  in  the 
revolution  of  Russia,  as  Mr.  Wilton  sees  it,  nor  is  it 
something  to  cause  disheartenment.  He  says  in  con- 
cluding his  work: 

A  new  Russia  is  springing  up  amid  the  ruins  of  the  old. 
The  day  of  Lenin  and  destruction  draws  to  a  close.  Do  not 
believe  outward  aspects  and  appearances.  Russia  is  not  dead. 
Her  agony,  still  upon  her,  is  not  the  agony  of  death,  but  the 
agony  of  a  living,  breathing  organism  struggling  to  find  ex- 
pression, wrestling  against  the  fiend  of  Bolshevism  that  has 
gripped  her  when  she  was  at  her  weakest. 

Russia's  Agony.  By  Robert  Wilton.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $5  net 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  Saturday,  May  3d,  were  $123,339,- 
708.20 ;  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year.  S99.74S.264.6S  f  an  increase  of  $23,591,- 
443.68.  

The  total  gold  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  on  May  2d  was  $147,- 
246.000.  as  compared  with  SI  54.955.000  for  the 
preceding  week  and  with  $122,927,000  for  the 
same  week  of  1918.  Increase  in  the  general 
business  of  the  bank  is  shown  in  a  gain  in 
the  total  bills  on  hand  from  $132,116,000  a 
week  previous  to  $56,272,000  a  year  before, 
to  $143,295,000.  Of  these  $81,030,000  are 
bills  secured  by  government  obligations.  The 
total  earning  assets  of  the  bank  were  given  as 
$151,871,000,  as  compared  with  $140,722,000 
for  the  previous  week  and  $60,803,000  a  year 
ago. 

Total  gross  deposits  were  $114,894,000, 
against  $115,945,000  of  the  week  previous  and 
$97,759,000  a  year  ago.  Federal  Reserve 
notes  in  actual  circulation  are  $198,304,000, 
against  $191,912,000  a  week  before  and  $98,- 
270,000  a  year  ago. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  indorsed 
the  plan  first  inaugurated  six  months  ago  by 
the  Anglo-California  Trust  Company  of  San 
Francisco   of  safe-keeping  for  Liberty  bond- 
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holders  who  did  not  have  safe-deposit  boxes. 
The  board  has  requested  all  banks,  bankers, 
and  trust  companies  in  the  Twelfth  Federal 
Reserve  District  to  adopt  a  similar  plan,  in 
order  that  people  in  the  Western  States  may 
have  their  Liberty  Bonds  safeguarded. 

The  Anglo-California  Trust  Company's  plan 
is  very  simple  in  its  operation.  As  a  result 
of  judicious  advertising  people  bring  their 
bonds  to  the  bank.  A  special  passbook  is 
issued  to  each  depositor  and  a  description  of 
the  bonds  is  listed  therein.  The  bonds  are 
then  stored  in  the  bank's  vaults,  and  as  the 
interest  becomes  due  the  coupons  are  clipped 
and  the  interest  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
depositor's  savings  account,  which  is  part  of 
the  Liberty  Bond  account.  In  other  words, 
each  Liberty  Bond  depositor  is  automatically 
a  savings  depositor,  and  these  Liberty  Bond 
accounts  are  the  beginning  of  many  worth- 
while savings  accounts. 


The  present  hope  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  is  in  an  early  session  of  Con- 
gress. When  the  last  Congress  adj  ourned 
without  passing  the  appropriation  bill,  which 
would  have  provided  $750,000,000  for  the  "re- 
volving fund,"  railroad  finances  became  badly 
disorganized.  They  are  still  very  much  under 
a  cloud.  Temporary  measures  have  been 
adopted  to  bridge  the  roads  over  intervals 
when  interest  and  dividends  fall  due.  The 
War  Finance  Corporation  has  rendered  a  bit 
of  help  in  lending  against  the  acceptances  of 
the  Railroad  Administration.  But  there  is  no 
broad  plan  in  sight  to  support  and  protect  the 
roads  during-  the  reconstruction  era,  or  after 
they  are  returned  to  the  owners.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  return  will  be  effected  about 
January   1,    1920. 

For  nearly  two  months  many  classes  of 
industrial  securities  have  been  advancing. 
The  movement  in  them  has  been  similar  to 
that  which  anticipated  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  in  November.  Railroad  securities, 
however,  have  been  sluggish.  They  average 
ten  points  under  the  best  figures  of  the  war- 
end  month. 

Next  to  the  government  financing  as 
carried  through  in  the  present  Victory  Loan 
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nothing    is    of   more    concern    to    the    country 
than    an    equitable    readjustment    of    railroad 
finances.      The    situation    has    been     drifting 
along    month    by    month,    with    the    govern- 
ment   getting    deeper    in    debt    to    the    strong 
roads   and  the   weak   lines   rapidly   increasing 
their    debit    with    the    government      A    score 
of   plans    to    recover    the    railway   systems    to 
their   owners   or  to   operate  them   on   a  basis 
that  will  insure  profit  as  well  as  cooperation 
with     lines    within     their     geographical     area 
have  been  advanced,  but  none  has  so  far  met 
with     approval.      In     railroad     and     financial 
circles    the    debate    has    now   boiled    down    to 
one     school     that     believes     the     government 
should  guarantee  the  railroads  a  fixed  return 
on    their    property    investment,    as    the    only 
means  by  which  they  can  in  the  future  borrow 
for  expansion  or  improvements,  and  the  other 
which   is  opposed  to   a  guarantee  because   of 
its  commitment  by  the  guarantor  to  a  super- 
vision that  would  lead  to  government  controL 
In  June,  1918,  the  new  railroad  wage  scale 
effect    was    shown    in    a    railway    deficit    of 
nearly    $59,000,000.      The    cost    of    operation 
during  this  month   increased  $200,000,000,   or 
from  $235,000,000  to  $435,000,000.     The  item 
of   transportation   cost   which   includes  wTages 
and-  fuel,   doubled.     In  July  the  first  benefits 
of  the  rate  increase  on  freight  and  passenger 
service  were  visible.     These  increases  caused 
gross   receipts  to   mount  to    $468,379,804,    as 
against    $348,394,394    in    the    same    month    of 
1917.     If  the  July  ratio  had  been  maintained 
throughout    1918,    American    railroads    would 
have  earned  gross  that  year  of  a  sum  equal 
to    nearly   one-third    their   total    capitalization 
and  approximately  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  the 
current   market   value   of   their   securities.      It 
was  after  the  remarkable  performance  of  July 
had  been  analyzed  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion that  predictions  were  made  of  a  possible 
equalization   in   the   second   half   of    1918    of 
the  loss  from  the  three-year  average  sustained 
in  the  first  six  months  of  Federal  operation. 
July,    however,     was    the    high-water    mark. 
From  then  on  there  was  a  steady  decline.     In 
the  September  quarter  the  government  earned 
a   surplus   of   over   $100,000,000   in    excess    of 
the  average  rental  paid  by  it  to  the  roads  for 
that  period,  but  in  the  quarter  following,  the 
carriers    fell   short   of   earning  this   rental   by 
over  $70,000,000.     For  the  first  three  months 
of  1919  it  appeared  that  the  net  operating  in- 
come of  the  roads  would  be  $125,000,000  below 
the  three-year  average  for  that  period.     Esti- 
mates have  been  made  that,  for  1919,  the  de- 
ficit which  the  government  will  have  to  cover 
will    be    from    $450,000,000    to    $500,000,000, 
compared    with    a    deficit    in    1918    of    about 
$200,000,000. 

Conditions  in  the  second  half  of  this  year, 
it  is  believed,  will  materially  improve.  The 
reasons  given  are  that  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  there  will  be  considerable 
industrial  recovery  followed  by  improvement 
in  traffic  as  a  bumper  wheat  crop  begins  to 
move.  In  March  gross  earnings  were  said  to 
be  at  least  20  per  cent,  below  those  of  the 
previous  year.  Some  part  of  this  loss  will 
have  to  be  balanced  by  greater  efficiency  in 
operation,  by  lower  costs  of  materials  and 
supplies  used  in  maintenance  and  by  a  higher 
level  of  rates  on  certain  commodities.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  never-ending  cycle  of  wage 
increases  there  must  be  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance in  rates  to  provide  funds  to  meet  these 
increases. 

To  show  how  the  roads  have  fared  under 
Federal  operation  the  following  table  is  pre- 
sented :  „     „         .      „ 

>.  et  Operating  Income. 

3-Year 

1918.  1918.  Averaee. 

Tanuarv *S  3,288,205     $55,000,000 

February 12,242,637       47,000,000 

March    63,174,866       68.000,000 

April 71,397,983       67,000,000 

May 73.526,125       77,000.000 

June *58,969,663       83,000,000 

July 137,845.425       76,000,000 

August 128,123,081       88,000,000 

September 99,038,750       92,000,000 

October. 87,106,126       95.000,000 

November 57,123.335       84,000,000 

December 25,000,000       73,000,000 

1919. 

January S  18,783.702     $55,000,000 

February 10,015,883       47,000,000 

*DeficiL 

The  financial  aspect  of  the  railroad  situa- 
tion in  the  LTnited  States  is  not  very  much 
different  or  any  worse  than,  that  existing 
today  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  France,  and 
Germany.  There  must  be  a  wholesale  over- 
hauling of  railroad  accounts  in  the  next  few 
years  and  an  effort  made  to  come  to  such 
agreement  with  labor  as  will  allow  of  a  fair 
return  on  the  two.  or  more  score  of  billions 
of  dollars'  investment  in  the  common  carriers. 
All  have  been  very  hard  worked  during  the 
war,  so  that  the  amount  of  repair  work 
necessary  will  involve  large  expenditures  and 
a  great  amount  of  labor  for  at  least  five 
years.  Under  the  circumstances  and  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  governments  will 
be  dominating  the  market  for  funds  in  this 
period,  it  would  seem  as  though  some  form 
of  government  guarantee  would  be  neces- 
sary, not  only  abroad,  but  here,  to  permit  the 
raising  of  new  capital  on  a  basis  sufficiently 
low  to   warrant    expenditures. 

In  this  country  the  effect  of  the  abnormal 
traffic  conditions  of  the  war  has  been  to  bring 


into  prominence  those  roads  most  naturally 
adapted  to  business  with  facilities  adequate 
and  of  a  quality"  to  meet  the  pressure  of  war 
strain.  Consequently  there  is  a  somewhat 
new  investment  alignment  in  railroad  securi- 
ties. Shrewd  investors  have  been  making 
numerous  changes  from  stocks  that  were 
regarded  as  standard  for  a  generation  into 
those  that  have  only  within  ten  years  demon- 
strated their  permanent  values.  As  a  whole, 
the  better  grade  of  stocks  of  railroad  com- 
panies west  of  the  Mississippi  River  has  had 
preference  in  this  new  alignment  to  those 
of  roads  occupying  the  badly  congested  areas 
of  the  East.  Fashions  change  in  securities 
as  in  clothes.  It  is  a  very  good  time  for  the 
holder  of  railroad  bonds  and  stocks  to  make 
an  investigation  of  his  holdings  and  to  de- 
termine whether  they  have  proved  themselves 
in  the  war  period  or  have  been  affected  by 
conditions  that  may  be  permanent- 


Stock  of  the  Moorhead  Laboratories.  Inc., 
is  again  to  the  fore  in  speculative  circles  and 
is  being  largely  dealt  in  on  the  San  Francisco 
Stock  and  Bond  Exchange.  There  have  been 
none  but  favorable  reports  of  the  invention? 
of  O.  B.  Moorhead,  and  contracts  which  have 
been  made  in  the  past  have  resulted  in  the 
financial  advantage  of  the  company.  The 
latest  report,  from  an  authentic  source,  is  that 
the  company  has  just  completed  a  contract 
with  the  Marconi  Company  which  gives  the 
latter  concern  the  exclusive  agency  for  the 
Moorhead  amplifier  or  bulb.  The  Marconi 
Company  agrees  to  take  50.000  of  the  ampli- 
fiers each  month  at  a  price  around  $3.20  each,  j 
This  would  assure  the  Moorhead  Company  an  j 
ample  income  to  cam."  out  its  plans  of  en 
largement  and  to  pay  dividends. 
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After  the  triumphant  march  of  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Sixty-Third  Infantry  and  the 
Three  Hundred  and  Forty-Seventh  Field  Ar- 
tillery up  Market  Street  on  April  22d  the 
seventy- four  employees  of  the  Anglo-Cali- 
fornia Trust  Company  held  a  meeting  and  en- 
thusiastically "went  over  the  top"  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Victory  Bonds. 

Even-  employee,  from  President  Mortimer 
Fleishhacker  to  the  office  boy,  subscribed  for. 
bonds.  President  Mortimer  Fleishhacker 
headed  the  list  with  a  subscription  of  $50,000 
and  the  smallest  subscription  was  $200.  A 
grand  total  of  $100,000  was  subscribed  within 
ten  minutes.  

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is 
nearing  the  $10,000,000,000  line.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1900  it  aggregated  S2.244.000.000; 
in  1910.  $3,302,000,000;  in  1913,  $4,279,000,- 
000;  in  1916,  with  the  stimulus  of  war,  it 
jumped  to  $6,531,000,000;  in  1917,  $8,949.- 
000,000,  and  in  1919  will  apparently  approxi- 
mate $9,875,000,000,  and  if  the  trade  with 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  were  included  would 
exceed  $10,000,000,000.  This  estimate  by  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  being  based 
upon  official  figures  for  the  nine  months  end- 
ing with  March.      

We  are  now  witnessing  a  period  of  bullish 
activity  both  in  our  local  stock  market,  in  the 
Xew  York  stock  market,  and  other  exchanges 
in  the  United  States,  such  as  has  not  been 
seen  for  years.  There  is  a  reason  for  this 
and  the  general  concensus  of  opinion  is  that 
there  are  thousands  of  new  millionaires  in  this 
country,  also  in  many  other  countries,  like 
Holland  and  Japan,  whose  profiteers  have 
made  millions  out  of  the  war  and  who  prefer 
to  invest  their  money  in  American  securities 
rather  than  to  keep  it  at  home  or  to  invest 
in  European  securities.  A  continuation  of 
this  bullish  activity  is  likely  to  be  seen  for 
many  months  to  come.  We  have  had  many 
million-share  days  in  the  pact  month,  and  that 
without  a  movement  in  the  rails,  steel,  or  cop- 
pers. Many  brokers  claim  that  when  the  real 
bull  market  to  come  later,  after  the  largest 
crops  this  country  ever  had  are  moved  and 
all  readjustments  are  completed,  will  show 
many  two-million  and  even  three-million  share 
days. 

The  stock  market  has  been  a  most  orderly 
affair,  discounting  such  developments  as  a 
new  fuel  epoch,  a  demand  on  this  country 
for  food  for  all  of  Europe,  also  for  many 
other  commodities,  such  as  rubber,  cotton 
goods,  leather,  etc,  and  with  prospects  of  a 
great  shipping  and  trade  expansion  which  will 
startle  the  world.  Later  on  will  come  the 
demand  for  steel,  copper,  railway  equipment 
for  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  big 
problem  now  is  to  raise  sufficient  food  ana 
cotton  to  supply  Europe  with  food  and 
clothing,  also  to  find  ships  to  export  every- 
thing that  is  needed  so  badly  over  there. 

Just  at  this  point  we  are  going  to  stop 
long  enough  to  suggest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Argonaut  two  stocks  which  the  writer  thinks 
will  soon  advance  to  higher  levels — American 
Can  and  California  Packing.  Both  of  these 
companies  wall  play  a  most  important  part  in 
feeding  the  world.  The  European  food  short- 
age will  continue  acute  for  months  to  come 
and  during  that  period  canned  foods  of  all 
kinds  will  be  in  great  demand.  The  American 
Can  Company  is  earning  now  at  the  rate  of 


$14  per  share  on  its  common  stock,  has  an 
enormous  surplus  and  working  capital,  and  is 
in  splendid  physical  condition,  controlling,  as 
it  does,  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  canning 
industry  of  America.  The  book  value  of  the 
stock  is  about  $150  per  share.  The  Califor- 
nia Packing  Corporation  controls  the  packing 
industry  of  California  and  Alaska  and  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  best-managed  concerns  on 
earth  today.  Shows  a  steady  growth  in  busi- 
ness and  will  make  millions  out  of  the  world's 
present  food  situation.  Local  investors  never 
appreciate  their  own  stocks,  it  seems.  The 
principal  buying  power  for  California  Pack- 
ing comes  from  the  East  and  from  Europe, 
where  far-sighted  investors  who  make  a  close 
study  of  world  conditions  are  always  waiting 
to  snap  up  the  good  things  on  the  investment 
list.  The  recent  move  in  our  local  oil  stocks 
is  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  The  buy- 
ing power  of  Associated  Oil,  Union  Oil, 
and  General  Petroleum  came  from  the  East. 
We  understand  the  Eastern  people  are  now 
buying  Honolulu  Oil  for  a  rise  and  to  hold 
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for  a  long  pull  while  that  company  spends 
upwards  of  four  million  dollars  which  it  has 
in  its  treasury  in  developing  its  wonderful  oil 
holdings.  Keep  your  eye  on  Honolulu  oil  for 
a  future  investment  to  hold.  We  hear  that 
the  General  Petroleum  Company  has  made  a 
contract  to  supply  the  China  Mail  Steamship 
Company  with  oil.  This  company  is  building 
a  fleet  of  small  steamers  to  deb'ver  freight 
and  passengers  up  the  rivers  of  China  (about 
200  of  them  J.  Captain  Barneson  is  inter- 
ested in  the  China  Mail  Steamship  Company 
and  he  is  a  "live  wire." 

The  government  crop  report  issued  May  8th 
shows  the  greatest  winter,  wheat  crop  ever 
raised  in  the  United  States.  This  is  bullish 
on  the  rails,  also  the  calling  of  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  (Republican)  not  later 
than  Tune  1st  will  no  doubt  be  beneficial  in 
railroad  matters.  In  well-informed  quarters 
opinion  seems  to  be  entertained  that  the 
steel  price  situation  is  very  near  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement — IV.  C.  Gregg,  manager  Mc- 
Donnell &   Co.'s  Palace  Hotel  Branch. 
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THE  JEW  IN  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  Robert  "Wilton  Describes  an  Important  Aspect 
of  the  Situation. 


For  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  situation 
in  Russia  under  the  old  regime,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  events  that  occurred  during 
the  revolution,  it  becomes  necessary  to  deal 
at  some  length  with  the  position  of  the  Jews. 
It  had  an  intimate  bearing  upon  all  that  hap- 
pened in  1917  and  1918. 

Something  like  six  million  Jews  inhabited 
the  Russian  Empire  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  They  were  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
Germans,  with  whom  they  were  largely  asso- 
ciated in  business.  Their  numbers  had  been 
enormously  increased  as  the  result  of  an  evil 
act — the  partition  of  Poland  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  By  this  political  blunder 
Russia  strengthened  the  Brandenburg-Prussian 
realm,  and  saddled  herself  with  the  Polish 
and  Jewish  questions.  Thereby  she  was  des- 
tined to  come,  sooner  or  later,  into  direct 
collision  with  the  Germans  and  to  find  her- 
self handicapped  in  her  struggle. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Polish  Jews  had  fled 
from  Germany — the  Biblical  Ashkenaz — to  es- 
cape persecution.  But  they  brought  with  them 
a  deep-rooted  association  with  that  country. 
During  centuries  of  abode  in  Teutonic  lands 
they  had  evolved  a  specific  language  known 
as  Yiddish,  a  German  jargon.  They  acted  as 
a  sort  of  advance  guard  of  Germara.  penetra- 
tion. In  Poland  they  enjoyed  a  large  meas- 
ure of  freedom.  All  business  was  in  their 
hands.  They  acted  as  agents  to  the  great 
landlords.  The  urban  population  was — and 
remains — mostly  Jewish.  But  Poles  and  Jews 
lived  peacefully  enough  together.  The  Jews 
certainly  had  the  best  of  the  bargin :  they 
prospered,  and  were  not  ungrateful.  They 
helped  the  Poles  with  money  during  the  in- 
surrections of  1831  and  1863. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Poles  began  to  go  into 
business  themselves.  Competition  arose.  The 
landlords  started  agricultural  associations  to 
shake  off  the  Jewish  monopoly.  A  rift  be- 
tokened itself,  and  has  been  growing  ever 
since — effectually  discrediting  Assimilationist 
theories,  largely  based  upon  the  earlier  and 
one-sided  adjustment  of  Polish  and  Jewish  in- 
terests. 

Old  Russia  tried  vainly  to  denationalize  the 
Poles,  and,  obeying  the  dictates  of  self- 
preservation,  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  spread- 
ing eastward.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Pale. 

No  Jew  was  supposed  to  enjoy  rights  of 
residence,  roughly  speaking,  east  of  the 
Dnieper.  The  Little  Russians  had  become 
more  or  less  inured  to  Jewish  methods,  and 
were  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  an  ever-increas- 
ing Jewish  element.  For  every  Jewish  boy 
and  girl  had  to  marry  and  produce  a  numerous 
progeny.  Such  was  the  Talmudic  law.  Un- 
permitted to  hold  lands  and  thus  incapaci- 
tated for  husbandry,  the  Jewish  masses  filled 
the  town  and  settlements,  managing  to  eke  out 
a  miserable  existence,  living'  under  the  menace 
of  pogroms,  which  exploited  Gentiles  were 
ready  to  perpetrate  whenever  the  police  gave 
the  signal. 

That  the  enforcement  of  the  Pale  system 
would  lead  to  abuses  was  to  be  expected. 
Jews  could  not  own  land  or  reside  outside 
specified  settlements,  even  within  the  Pale. 
The  police  were  able  to  levy  blackmail  for  all 
kinds  of  real  or  alleged  infractions  of  this 
rule.  Wealthier  Jews  could  always  evade  it 
by  menas  of  bribery.  Without  this  source 
of  income  the  police  could  not,  indeed,  have 
made  ends  meet.  Their  pay  and  allowances 
were  ludicrously  insufficient.  But  with  the 
help  of  the  Jewish  revenue  they  accumulated 
comfortable  fortunes.  Thus  the  police  had  an 
interest  in  the  Jews  so  long  as  the  Pale  was 
maintained,  and  tolerated  or  prompted 
pogroms  only  when  the  okhrana  judged  them 
to  be  necessary.  We  shall  see  how  this  sys- 
tem of  corruption  gradually  affected  the  whole 
empire. 

In  addition  to  his  propensity  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  riches,  the  Jew  living  within  the 
Pale  was  incited  thereto  by  the  degrading  po- 
sition of  his  impecunious  co religionary.  The 
poorest  peasant  lived  like  a  prince  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  Jew.  A  piece  of 
herring,  an  onion,  and  a  crust  of  bread  formed 
the  Jew's  diet.  Dirt,  squalor,  and  privation 
were  his  destined  portion.  Besides,  the 
pogroms   affected   rich    and   poor   alike.      Was 


it  surprising  that  the  Jew  strove  to  escape 
from  the  Pale  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  that 
to  him  the  lands  east  of  the  Dnieper  seemed 
like  a  Canaan,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  where  he  might  wax  rich  and  live  se- 
cure ?  But  how  could  the  moneyless  Jew 
hope  to  reach  it  ?  The  struggle  to  gain 
affluence  was  naturally  intense.  Only  the 
craftiest  and  less  scrupulous  could  hope  to 
raise  their  heads  above  the  seething  mass  of 
Jewish   pauperdom. 

Amongst  this  suffering  multitude  the  devil 
of  class  hatred  raised  a  fearsome  harvest. 
The  teachings  of  Karl  Marx  were  here  de- 
cocted in  their  quintessence  and  spread  by 
migrants  from  the  Pale  into  more  favored 
lands — into  the  heart  of  Russia,  into  England 
and  far  America. 

The  rich  and  the  poor  among  the  Jews  were 
bound  together  by  ties  of  religion  and  charity. 
The  wealthier  Israelites  gave  of  their  abun- 
dance to  the  less  fortunate  ones  of  their  faith. 
But  this  bond  was  not  a  comprehensive  one. 
Certain  important  elements  repudiated  it  by 
severing  all  ties  with  Jewry-  For  apostasy 
was  one  of  the  manifold  evils  arising  out  of 
Jewish  disabilities.  The  poorer  Jew  could 
also  break  open  the  door  of  his  prison  by 
passing  stringent  academic  tests.  Then  he 
went  into  the  cities,  an  isolated,  needy  adven- 
turer, losing  his  faith,  dominated  by  a  thirst 
for  vengeance,  seeing  in  the  most  violent  polit- 
ical creeds  and  methods  an  appeal  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  his  people,  and  ready  to  impli- 
cate the  bourgeois  Jew  and  the  Gentile  in  his 
feelings  of  class  and  political  hatred. 

Through  the  schools  the  Jew  sought  to 
satisfy  his  desire  for  freedom  rather  than  an 
inclination  for  learning.  University  degrees 
gave  certain  rights  and  privileges,  including 
the  right  to  travel  or  reside  anywhere  in 
Russia.  Every  Jewish  boy  strove  to  enter 
a  university.  For  this  purpose  he  had  to 
matriculate  through  a  high  school.  The  pro- 
portion of  Jews  admissible  had  to  be  limited, 
however,  or  they  would  have  swamped  the 
■"gymnasia"  within  the  Pale.  Only  the  very 
cleverest  Jewish  boys  could  gain  access  to  the 
state  schools  and  eventually  enter  the  uni- 
versity. And  the  proportion  of  Jewish  under- 
graduates was  also  restricted.  It  represented 
more  than  double  the  ratio  of  the  Jewish  to  the 
Gentile  population,  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
Jewish  appetites.  Handicapped,  the  Jews  yet 
managed  to  exceed  the  norm  at  the  close  of 
their  studies,  because  they  were  more  per- 
sistent and  could  endure  greater  privations 
than  the  poorest  Russian  student.  An  outcry 
was  raised  when  the  ministry  of  education 
insisted  on  refusing  further  admittance  to 
Jewish  undergraduates  until  the  proportions 
had  been  readjusted. 

Attempts  to  safeguard  the  Russians  from 
Jewish  encroachment  became  more  pro- 
nounced and  desperate  as  the  tide  of  Hebrew 
invasion  rose  higher,  and — I  may  add — as  out- 
casts from  Jewry  developed  revolutionary 
tendencies.  The  Jews  were  slowly  but  surely 
pervading  all  the  lucrative  professions :  the 
bar  and  medicine  and  to  a  lesser  degree  art 
and  literature.  They  had  small  inclination  for 
science  or  engineering.  Commissions  in  the 
army  and  navy  were  barred  to  them.  Com- 
merce and  industry  could  not  appeal  to  the 
impecunious  Jew.  These  lucrative  branches 
were  reserved  for  wealthy  Hebrews,  who,  by 
payment  of  a  certain  guild  tax  (amounting  to 
about  S500  per  annum"),  could  reside  every- 
where. In  banking  and  industries  the  Jews 
became  all-pervasive,  as  in  the  press.  They 
were  confidants  of  Grand  Dukes.  The  bu- 
reaucracy tried  to  restrain  their  irresistible 
sway  by  introducing  senseless  restrictions. 
For  instance,  a  Jew  could  not  be  freely 
elected   to  boards   of  companies. 

Numerous  methods  of  evading  the  law  of 
residence  arose.  Dentists'  and  chemists'  as- 
sistants and  certain  artificers  were  granted 
partial  exemptions.  These  callings  were 
glutted  with  Jews.  "Colleges"  sprung  up 
which  did  a  profitable  trade  in  "diplomas." 
The  police  readily  winked  at  irregularities  for 
a  consideration.  Petrograd  was  full  of  Jews 
who  had  no  legal  right  of  residence.  They 
lived  in  suburban  districts  on  payment  of  a 
"private  tax"  to  the  police,  who  watched  over 
their  interests  paternally,  and  were  disposed 
to  molest  only  those  Jews  who  had  a  right  to 
reside  there. 

It  becomes  clear  that  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Pale  and  all  other  anti-Jewish  restric- 
tions had  been  devised  was  mistaken  and  mis- 
chievous. It  defeated  itself.  It  led  to  the 
penetration  of  Russia  by  Hebrew  elements, 
of  the  most  aggressive  kind  which  had  severed 
themeslves  from  Jewry — had  become  pseudo- 
Jews — while  it  left  the  Jewish  masses  to  suffer 
in  congestion  and  misery.  The  purpose  was 
one  of  self-preservation,  yet  it  was  misrepre- 
sented in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  the  Jews 
plausibly  enough,  for  motives  that  are  easily 
comprehensible. 

No  instigation  was  necessary  to  provoke 
pogroms.  They  would  have  occurred  oftener 
if  the  police  had  not  interfered.  The  Little 
Russian,  Lithuanian,  or  Polish  peasants 
wrecked  Jewish  shops  whenever  Jewish  "ex- 
ploitation" assumed  intensive  forms.  A  simi- 
lar phenomenon  had  been  observed  in  Austria- 


Hungary',  and  its  recurrence  in  Russia  since 
the  revolution  puts  an  end  to  the  fiction  that 
the  police  alone  were  responsible.  Indeed, 
the  frequency  of  pogroms  during  1917  was  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  Revolutionary 
Russia  was  disposed  to  champion  the  Jews 
as  a  race  that  had  been  oppressed  by  the  old 
regime. 

Another  point  must  be  explained  before  I 
leave  the  Jewish  question.  When  the  Russian 
armies  entered  Poland  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  many  regiments  from  other  parts  of 
the  empire  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the 
Jews.  The  soldiers  had  a  religious  preju- 
dice against  them  and  also  a  certain  con- 
tempt, because  the  Jews  systematically  evaded 
service  in  the  ranks.  Here  they  found  enor- 
mous populations  of  Jews  who  were  ob- 
sequious and  omniscient.  Jewish  "factors" 
supplied  them  with  anything  for  money,  even 
drink.  To  ingratiate  themselves  with  officers 
and  men  they  would  tell  them — long  antici- 
pating official  knowledge — of  promotions  and 
of  impending  transfers  of  units.  As  the  Ger- 
mans displayed  by  means  of  derisive  placards 
hoisted  over  the  trenches  a  similar  knowledge 
of  military  secrets,  the  idea  gained  ground 
that  the  Jews  were  spying  in  the  interests  of 
Germany.  "Telephone"  wires  discovered 
around  Jewish  houses  confirmed  this  sus- 
picion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Jews 
had  a  habit  of  "wiring"  their  compounds  in 
order  to  evade  some  of  the  Talmudic  laws  of 
ritual  and  other  observances.  This  simple  ex- 
planation accounts  for  many  of  the  cruelties 
to  which  Jews  were  unjustly  subjected.  Let 
me  add  that  to  my  knowledge  Jewish  soldiers 
of  the  right  sort  performed  many  gallant 
deeds — worthy  of  their  remote  ancestors,  the 
Maccabean  s. — Fro  m  "Rttssia  '_s  Agony,"  by 
Robert  Wilton.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dtttton 
&   Co. 
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Achievement  vs.  Age. 
In  a  recent  address  before  a  medical  con- 
vention at  Denver,  Dr.  G.  Van  Amber  Brown 
spoke  of  the  hollowness  of  so-called  Oslerism, 
which  says  that  a  man  should  be  "shelved"  at 
forty.  Dr.  Brown  cited  the  following  evi- 
dence : 

Thomas  Willis,  Sadelian  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Oxford,  moved  to  London  in  1666, 
at  the  age  of  forty-six.  Here,  though  no 
longer  a  young  man,  he  acqured  the  largest 
fashionable  practice  of  the  day ;  and  gave  the 
first  description  of  the  eleventh  cranial  spinal 
accessory,  also  of  the  hexagonal  network  of 
arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  now  called 
by  his  name. 

Thomas  Sydenham,  when  in  his  fifties,  gave 
the  first  description  of  the  articular  and  mus- 
cular pains  of  dysentery,  and  gave  a  full  ac- 
count of  scarlatina,  a  disease  hitherto  un- 
identified and  confused  with  measles.  At  the 
age  of  sixty-one  years  he  gave  to  the  public 
his   masterpiece,    a   treatise   on  gout. 

Edward  Jenner,  in  1798,  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  life,  published  his  work,  "An  Inquiry 
Into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  Variolar  Vac- 
cine." 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  leading  British  anato- 
mist of  his  time,  located  in  London  in  1804. 
He  lived  there  during  thirty-two  years,  never 
acquiring  the  practice  he  hoped  for ;  but  at 
the  late  time  of  his  life,  sixty-two  years,  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  surgery  at  Edinburgh.  At 
fifty-two  he  had  acquired  a  clear  understand- 
ng  of  the  difference  between  sensory  and 
motor  nerves.  Three  years  later  he  demon- 
strated that  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  (Bell's 
nerve)  is  sensory  motor  and  so  also  the  sev- 
enth nerve  of  the  face  is  motor,  lesion  of 
which  causes  facial  paralysis   (Bell's  palsy). 

Sir  Samuel  Willis  of  Cumberland,  England, 
wrote  his  charming  and  widely  read  "Bio- 
graphical Reminiscences"  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year. 


The  Smallest  Dogs. 
The  smallest  of  all  recognized  breeds  of 
dogs  is  the  Chihuahua,  pronounced  "She-wah-' 
wah,"  which  is  also  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  all  the  canine  family.  This  breed  is 
a  product  of  Mexico  and  is  named  after  a 
northern  province  o  i  that  country  where 
there  are  thousands  of  these  little  dogs  run- 
ning wild  and  multiplying  each  year.  It 
sieras  a  remarkable  thing  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  never  had  any  dog  shows 
in  Mexico,  one  only  has  to  visit  that  country 
and  try  to  purchase  a  really  good,  typical 
little  Cihuahua  from  a  native  to  realize  that 
the  Mexicans  know  the  worth  of  this  dog  of 
his  own  country.  How  these  dogs  were  bred 
probably  never  will  be  known.  Some  au- 
thorities have  intimated  that  they  were  bred 
some  generations  back  from  large  squirrels, 
and  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
at  one  time  these  dogs  ran  wild  in  the  woods 
and  that  the  Chihuahua  is  nearly  as  pro- 
ficient in  runnig  up  trees  as  the  squirrel. 


Frozen  Lake  of  Africa. 

There  is  a  wonderful  lake  far  off  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  where  the  sun  blazes 
sublimely  and  causes  the  water  to  evaporate 
so  quickly  that  an  outlet  is  considered  by  na- 
ture to  be  a  superfluity — a  lake  like  our  Great 
Salt  Lake,  where  the  inflowing  waters  have 
unloaded  common  salt  for  so  long  a  period 
that  the  saturation  point  has  been  passed. 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  material 
deposited.  The  soil  through  which  the  African 
streams  flow  is  different  from  ours  (says 
Popular  Science),  and  hence,  instead  of  finding 
common  salt  or  sodium  chloride  in  the  Magadi 
Lake,  a  chemical  test  shows  us  the  presence 
of  sodium  carbonate  (kitchen  soda).  More- 
over, this  sodium  carbonate  is  crystallized 
into  a  solid  mass — or,  in  other  words,  is 
frozen. 

Different  substances  solidify  or  freeze  at 
different  temperatures.  Think  of  a  lake  six- 
teen miles  long  and  four  miles  wide,  frozen 
under  the  torrid  glare  of  the  African  sun. 
Wonderful,  isn't  it? — and  yet  absolutely  true. 

It  is  a  wild,  uncivilized  country  in  which 
this  lake  is  located.  Here  and  there  may  be 
seen  the  three-toed  footprints  of  a  stray 
rhinoceros  that  has  labored  through  the  alka- 
line soil.  The  country*  is  being  improved, 
however.  The  lake  is  in  British  East  Africa, 
252  miles   west  of  Mombasa. 
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Civilization 

By    DR.  GEORGES  DUHAMEL 

The  book  that  won  the  1918  Goncourt  Prize. 
Antoine.  one  of  the  most  distinguished  critics 
of  France,  says  of  the  book:  "If  there  re- 
mains there,  beyond  the  Rhine,  a  single  German 
still  capable  of  shedding  the  tears  with  which 
I  stained  my  copy  of  this  book,  nothing  is  lost, 
the  world  is  saved.  $1.50 


The  American 

By  MARY  DILLON" 

This  is  an  enthralling  love  story-  A  beautiful 
eirl  of  wealth,  answering  an  insistent  call  to 
duty-  S1-50 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Jervais  Comedy. 
We  can  see  no  reason  why  a  chauffeur 
should  not  marry  his  employer's  daughter, 
always  supposing  him  to  be  a  good  chauffeur 
and  with  a  clean  face.  But  Mr.  Beresford 
writes  a  novel  with  the  seeming  purpose  to 
justify  that  proceeding. 

Mr.  Beresford's  new  story  is  not  the  best 
that  he  has  done.  It  suggests  the  problem  story 
and  this  is  apt  to  be  damaging.  Graham  Mel- 
huish  is  visiting  the  family  of  his  friend, 
Frank  Jervaise.  There  is  a  dance  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  festivity  it  becomes  known  that  Brenda, 
the  young  daughter  of  the  family,  has  dis- 
appeared. Frank  Jervaise  has  his  suspicions, 
and  he  asks  Melhuish  to  accompany  him  to 
the  home  of  Arthur  Banks,  his  father's 
chauffeur.  Banks  is  the  son  of  one  of  the 
Jervaise  tenants  and  has  lately  returned  from 
Canada,  which  may  account  for  his  socio- 
logical eccentricities.  Moreover,  Banks  has 
a  lovely  sister,  Anne,  and  Melhuish  falls  in 
love  with  her  at  first  sight.  So  we  have  a 
double  entanglement  and  the  matrimonial  pro- 
prieties are  likely  to  receive  a  double  shock. 
We  feel  somehow  that  the  shock  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  novel,  and  we  wonder  if  it  is 
worth  it.  Banks  is  an  estimable  young  man, 
educated  and  intelligent  and  his  father  is  a 
reputable  farmer,  but  of  course  the  whole 
affair  is  wrapped  in  that  subtle  feudalism 
that  is  by  no  means  extinct  in  Europe,  nor 
likely  to  be  yet  awhile. 

Mr.  Beresford  could  not  write  a  poor  story 
if  he  tried,  and  so  what  we  must  judge  to  be 
a  certain  weakness  in  motive — at  least  from 
the  American  point  of  view — finds  its  com- 
pensation in  the  excellence  of  scene  and  dia- 
logue. Very  amusing,  for  instance,  is  the 
dance  incident,  where  the  proceedings  stop  at 
midnight  on  Saturday  in  order  that  the  clergy- 
man and  his  wife  may  duly  observe  the  Sab- 
bath, although  every  one  is  fully  aware  that 
the  fun  will  begin  again  as  soon  as  the  coast 
is  clear.  N"one  the  less  the  American  reader 
will  wonder  until  the  last  page  why  there 
should  be  so  much  ado  about  nothing. 

The  Jervaise  Comedy.  By  J.  D.  Beresford. 
Xew  York:   The  Macmillan   Company;  $1.50. 


virtue,  too.  The  married  daughter  whose  hus- 
band is  at  the  front  indulges  in  a  carnival  of 
sensualism.  The  unmarried  daughter  would 
do  the  same  but  for  the  timidity  of  her  lover. 
We  feel  that  the  author  is  at  his  best  in  the 
depiction  -"  his  women.  Sir  Hugh  tells  his 
wife  and  -_::  ughters  that  they  enjoy  war. 
They  are  savage  creatures.  The  idea  of  blood 
excites  them.  War  breaks  down  all  the  fences 
that  have  confined  them  and  that  they  hate. 
They  have  no  scruples.  War  for  them  is  the 
"grand    international    cinema." 

Of  course  no  mere  man  can  say  if  Mr. 
George  is  right  in  his  war  analysis  of  women. 
But  he  thinks  he  is.  He  seems  here  to  deal 
in  photographs  rather  than  in  imaginative 
sketches,  and  while  we  must  deny  that  his 
novel  is  in  any  way  "cosmic"  it  is  none  the 
less  a  searching  sectional  delineation  of  Brit- 
ish society  during  the  war. 

Blind  Alley.  By  W.  L.  George.  Boston : 
Little.   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.75. 


The  Paliser  Case. 

Some  case,  this  !  We  are  told  in  the  first 
pages  that  Monty  Paliser,  millionaire  and 
club  man,  has  been  murdered.  Then  the  au- 
thor jumps  back  a  few  months  and  tells  us 
why  Monty  had  been  murdered.  Serves  him 
jolly  well  right. 

For  Monty  was  a  bold,  bad  man.  He  made 
love  to  Cassy  Cara,  the  daughter  of  a  broken- 
down  Portuguese  musical  marquis,  and  won 
her  by  the  expedient  of  a  mock  marriage, 
rather  a  risky  proceeding,  one  would  suppose, 
even  for  a  higher-up.  Cassy  discovers  the 
;rick,  throws  a  vase  at  Monty,  and  decamps. 
There  are  several  other  disagreeable  people 
and  we  do  not  quite  understand  why  they  are 
not  all  murdered.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they 
are  not  alive. 

The  Paliser  Case.  Bv  Edgar  Saltus.  New 
York:    Boni   &  Liveright;    $1.60. 


Blind  Alley. 

Many  novels  have  already  been  written  with 
the  intention  to  depict  the  mind  of  England 
during  the  war.  The  best  of  them  does  no 
more  than  picture  one  aspect  of-  that  mind,  no 
matter  how  industriously  the  stage  may  be 
packed  with  "rich  man,  poor  man,  blind  man, 
thief."  We  know  at  once  that  the  author  has 
selected  his  main  type,  and  that  the  portrait 
will  be  one  of  a  class. 

Mr.  George  says  that  his  novel  is  cosmic. 
Not  at  all.  There  is  nothing  cosmic  about  it. 
It  is  a  dissection  of  the  attitude  toward  the 
war  of  Sir  Hugh  Oakley,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughters.  Of  course  we  are  allowed  to  look 
over  the  hedge  and  see  the  subsidiary  figures, 
but  wre  always  come  back  to  the  home  of  the 
country  gentleman.  There  is  Cradoc,  for  ex- 
ample, Socialist  and  conscientious  objector, 
who  believes  firmly  that  the  transcendent  vir- 
tues of  the  masses  would  bloom  triumphantlv 
if  only  "society"  would  permit  it.  Cradoc 
goes  to  jail  and  is  petted  by  every  one  in 
office  as  an  erring  brother  who  must  be  rea- 
soned with. 

Sir  Hugh   Oakley  is  a  benevolent  and  per 

plexed  aristocrat.     Hate  is  something  foreign 

to  his  nature,   and  now  hate  seems  to  have 

become     synonymous     with     patriotism.      But 

Lady  Oakley  has  no  such  limitations.     She  is 

the  "female  of  the  species."     Every  one  with 

adverse  opinions  about  the  war  should  be  lined 

up    and   shot.      They   are    all   Huns,   and    that 

settles  it.     Then  there  is  Sir  Hugh's  son,  back 

from  the  war  wounded,  and  with  disquieting 

memories   of   bitter  truths.      To   complete   the 

fami.y   there    are   the   two   daughters,    one    of 

married,    and   both   of   them   shaken   by 

war  from  their  moral  foundations.    Every- 

having  gone  to  wreck  and  ruin,  why  not 


Colors  of  Life. 
This  little  volume  of  poems  by  Max  East- 
man is  prefaced  by  a  survey  of  American 
poetry  in  general.  The  author  asks  why 
Walt  Whitman,  the  poet  of  democracy,  should 
have  failed  to  win  the  public  ear,  while  Pop 
should  be  a  household  deity  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  The  poetry  of  Poe,  says  Mr. 
Eastman,  was  an  invocation  of  the  spirit  of 
ecstatic  play  which  is  so  much  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  nature  than  aspiration.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  saying  something  of  the  same  kind 
to  suggest  that  the  poetry  of  Ppe  is  music, 
and  music  as  the  universal  language  is  the 
truest  democracy.  There  is  nothing  demo- 
cratic about  idealism  and  aspiration.  Yery 
much  the  contrary. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Eastman's  verse  is  concerned 
it  may  be  said  that  it  strikes  a  note  of  purity 
usually  foreign  to  the  poetry  of  today.  Mr. 
Eastman  does  not  talk  about  himself  and 
therefore  is  unbound.  Probably  he  will  one 
day  write  something  that  is  great  poetry. 

Colors  of  Life.  By  Mary  Eastman.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.25. 


Convention  and  Revolt  In  Poetry. 

Within  the  past  few  years  poetry  has  come 
to  the  forefront  in  America  as  perhaps  never 
before.  How  largely  this  is  due  to  the  vers 
fibre  movement  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but 
that  movement  has  become  sufficiently  promi- 
nent to  necessitate  a  reexamination  of  the 
roots  of  convention  in  poetry,  and  a  carefui 
weighing  of  the  reasons  for  revolt.  Such  a 
task  has  been  accomplished  with  rare  cogency 
of  thought  and  admirable  critical  acumen  by 
Professor  J.  L.  Lowes.  Starting  with  the 
fundamental  contention  that  poetic  truth  is 
illusion  tinged  with  emotion,  he  proceeds  to  a 
discussion  of  the  ways  of  convention,  and  the 
revolt  from  convention  as  observed  in  free 
verse  and  polyphonic  prose.  The  realm  o. 
free  verse  he  designates  as  the  "No  Man's 
Land  of  Literature"  ;  he  demonstrates  by  ex- 
press illustrations  the  resemblance  of  free 
verse  to  elevated  prose,  and  proceeds  to  £ 
defense  of  free  verse  that  is  half  attack;  he 
declares  that  it  is  an  artistic  medium  of  not 
yet  fully  developed  possibilities,  that  if  ease 
of  composition  were  the  sole  desideratum  in 
art  it  would  be  superior  to  the  older  poetry, 
and  that  in  breaking  with  tradition  poetry  be- 
comes original  at  its  peril.  "Cut  the  connec 
tion  with  the  great  reservoir  of  past  achieve- 
ment and  the  stream  runs  shallow  and  the 
substance  of  poetry  becomes  tenuous  and 
thin." 

But  while  free  verse  meets  with  the  au- 
thor's moderate  approval,  he  finds  a  target 
for  his  unrestrained  censure  in  polyphonic 
prose,  of  which  John  Gould  Fletcher  and  Miss 
Amy  Lowell  are  the  leading  American  ex- 
ponents. To  use  Professor  Lowes'  own 
words:  "Even  an  intelligent  reader  may  he 
pardoned  if  he  fails  to  understand  that  what 
is  called  prose  and  printed  as  prose  is  not 
prose.  It  is  a  little  as  if,  your  name  being 
Schwarzkopf,  and  your  physiognomy  Teu- 
tonic, you  should  expect  me  to  understand 
that   you  were   Irish." 

The  book  is  highly  illuminating  and  un- 
usually interesting;  it  is  distinguished  by  an 
originality  of  thought  unhappily  rare  in  a 
critical  work,  and  by  an  unacademic  fresh- 
ness   of    style    that    makes    delightful    reading 


of  material  which  in  other  hands  might  only 
conduce  to  boredom. 

Convention  and  Revolt  in  Poetby.  By  John 
Livingston  Lowes.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;   $1.75    net. 

The  Years  Between. 
This  volume  contains  the  best  of  Kipling's 
work  during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  a 
small  volume  of  153  pages  and  including 
forty-six  selections,  but  the  selections  are  wise 
ones,  all  of  them  memorable.  Here  we  have 
"The  Female  of  the  Species,"  "Mary's  Son," 
and  "The  Irish  Guards."  "The  Rowers"  re- 
lates to  Germany's  efforts  to  embroil  Great 
Britain  in  a  violation  of  the  Monror 
Doctrine  over  Venezuela.  "Russia  to  the 
Pacifists"  was  written  two  years  ago,  and  in 
"The  Army  of  Lathes"  we  have  a  tribute  to 
the  women  who  worked  in  munition  fac- 
tories. "For  All  We  Have  and  Are"  was 
first  printed  in  1914,  while  one  of  the  most 
recent  is  "The  Choice"  addressed  to  the 
American   spirit. 

Many  of  these  poems  have  thus  far  ap- 
peared only  in  newspapers  and  their  present 
availability  in  more  permanent  form  is  some- 
thing of  a  literary   event. 

The  Years  Between.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Xew  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Ma  Peitergitl 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  we  may  now  pur- 
sue our  acquaintance  with  Ma  Pettengill. 
Mr.  Harry  Leon  Wilson's  memories  of  that 
truly  remarkable  woman  have  been  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  furnish  forth  a  new 
volume,  and  we  find  that  his  heroine  has  the 
same  acid  tongue  and  tender  heart  as  of  yore. 
She  is  still  the  mistress  of  Arrowhead  Ranch 
and  its  despotically  benevolent  ruler.  To  the 
ranch  blacksmith  who  rebuts  the  charge  of 
idleness  by  the  plea  that  he  has  been  work- 
ing like  a  beaver  Ma  Pettengill  replies  that 
she  does  not  want  a  man  who  works  like  a 
beaver,  but  a  man  who  works  like  a  black- 
smith. She  describes  the  lady  reformer  as 
having  a  "prowling  mind,"  and  we  start  with 
joy  at  the  characterization.  Ma  Pettengill 
has  innumerable  reminiscences  of  the  visitors 
to  Red  Gap  and  their  efforts  to  enlighten 
that  community.  She  knows  the  history  of 
every  resident  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles, 
and  what  histories  some  of  them  are.  The 
Arrowhead  Ranch  is  by  no  means  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  war  and  Ma  Pettengill  has 
serious  difficulties  with  her  help,  "having  to 
do  the  work  with  mental  defectives  and 
cripples  and  Bolsheviki,  because*  every  able- 
bodied  puncher  in  the  country  has  gone  over 
to  create  a  disturbance  in  Europe."  But  Ma 
Pettengill  is  aggressively  patriotic.  Informed 
that  it  costs  several  hundred  dollars  to  kill 
or  wound  a  German,  she  offers  to  wound  any 
number  at  a  merely  nominal  price,  and  they 
shall  be  real  wounds,  too,  not  mere  scratches. 
Take  it  all  in  all  we  have  rarely  read  a  book 
so  full  of  humor,  shrewdness,  and  kindliness 
as  this  one. 

Ma  Pettengill.     Bv  Harrv  Leon  Wilson.     New 
York:   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
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New  Books  Received. 

Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsyl- 
vania. By  Isaac  Sharpless.  Xew  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company ;    $2.50. 

Essays  on  leading  Quakers. 

Problems  of  Reconstruction.  By  Isaac  Lippin- 
cott.  Ph.  D.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Cornpanv; 
$1.60. 

War  economics. 

The  I.  W.  \Y.  By  Paul  Frederick  Brissenden, 
Ph.  D.     New  York:   Columbia  University. 

A  study  of  American  Syndicalism.  Issued  in 
Studies    in    History,    Economics,    and    Public    Law. 

The  Red  Signal.  By  Grace  Livingston  Hill 
Lutz.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.35. 

A   novel. 

The  Society  of   Free  States.      By  D wight  W. 
Morrow.      Xew    York:    Harper    &    Brothers;    $1.25. 
An  analysis. 

The    Bounder.       By    Arthur    Hodges.       Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.60. 
A  novel. 

The    Xew    Morning.      By   Alfred    Noyes.      New 
York:   Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  $1.35. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Civilization.      By    Ellen    X.    La    Motte.      New 
York:    George   H.    Doran    Company;   $1.50. 
Tales  of  the  Orient. 

Victorious.      By     Reginald     Wright     Kauffman. 
Indianapolis:    Boobs-Merrill    Company;    $1.75. 
A  novel. 

Banners.       By    Babette    Deutsch.       New    York: 
George  H.    Doran   Company;   $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Twelve     Men.      By     Theodore     Dreiser       Xew 
York:    Boni    &   Liveright;    $1.75. 
Short   stories. 

The    Golden    Rope.      By    J.    W.    Brodie    Innes. 
New  York:  John    Lane   Company;   $1.40. 
A  novel. 

War  Borrowing.  By  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  Ph. 
D.     Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 

A  study  of  treasury  certificates  of  indebtedness 
of   the   United    States. 

The  Toys  of  Peace.      By  H.   H.    Munro.      New 
York:  John    Lane   Company. 
A  novel. 

A  Gentle  Cynic.  By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph. 
D.,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;  $2. 

A  translation  of  the  Book  of  Koheleth,  com- 
monly known  as   Ecclesiastes,  stripped  of  later  ad- 


The  Religious  Policy  of  the  Bavarian  Gov- 
ernment During  the  Xapoleonic  Period.  Bv 
Chester  Pcnn  Higby.  Ph.  D.  Xew  York:  Co- 
lumbia   University. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  ami 
Public    Law. 

The  New  Elizabethans.  By  E.  B.  Osborn. 
Xew  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $-1. 

A  first  selection  of  the  lives  of  young  men  who 
fell    in    the  great    war. 

Problems  of  Peace  from  the  Holy  Alliance 
to  the  League  of  Xations.  By  Guglielmo  Fer- 
rero.     New  York:  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 

A  message  from  a  European  writer  to  Amcii- 
cans. 

The  Shrieking  Pit.     By  Arthur  J.  Rees.     New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

What    of    the    City?      Bv    Walter    D.    Moody. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
The   story  of   Chicago. 

A  Iuctionary  of  6000  Phrases.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  Edwin  Hamlin  Carr.  Xew  York:  G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.75. 

An   aid    to    conversation   and    letter   writing. 

The  Soul  of  Ann  Rutledge.  By  Berne  Bab- 
cock.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.50. 

Abraham    Lincoln's    romance. 

Flexible    Ferdinand.       By    Julie    M.     Lippman. 
Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company:  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Alice  Sit-by-the-Fire.     By  J.   M.   Uarric.      New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $1. 
A  play. 

Rosy.       Ey    Louis    Dodge.       New     York:     Charles 
Scribner's    Sons;     $1.60. 
A  novel. 

Service  ami  Sacrifice.  By  Curinne  Roosevelt 
Robinson.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.25. 

A    volume   of    verse. 

The  Wonder  op  War  at  Sea.  By  Francis  Rolt- 
Whceler.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

For    boys. 

Dave  Porter's  War  Honors.  By  Edward  Strate- 
meyer.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany; $1.25. 

Dave   Porter   Series. 

Rainbow    Island.       By    Edna    A.    Brown.      Bos- 
Inii:    lothrop.    Lee  &   Shepard  Company;    $1.50. 
For   boys. 

Lilies  White  and  Red.  By  Frances  Wilson 
Huard.  Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50. 

Stories  of  an  old  Frenchwoman  and  a  little  boy. 

When  I  Was  a  Girl  in  Mexico.  By  Mercedes 
Godoy.  Boston :  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   75    cents. 

For  children. 

The    Redemption    of    the    Disabled.      By    Gar- 
rard  Harris.      Xew    York:    D.   Appleton   &   Co.;    $2. 
Problems  of  war   and    reconstruction. 

Ljve     Stories.       By     Mary     Roberts     Rinehart. 
New    York:  George  H.   Doran  Company;   $1.50. 
Short   stories. 

Prophecy  and  Authority.  By  Kemper  Fuller- 
ton,  M.  A.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50. 

A    discussion    of    Messianic    prophecy. 

Knowledge,  Life  and  Reality.  By  George 
Trumbull  Ladd,  LL.  D.  Xew  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press. 

An    essay  in  systematic  philosophy. 

The  Curtain  of  Steel.  By  the  author  of  "In 
the  Xorthern  Mists,"  etc.  Xew  York:  George  H. 
Doran    Company;    $1.50. 

The  story  of  the  world's  debt  to  the  Grand  Fleet. 

Wooden      Spoil.      By     Victor     Rousseau.      New 
York:    George   H.    Doran    Company;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Good  Old  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls-  By 
Eva  S.  Smith.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;   $1.50. 

Juvenile    literature. 

Altruism:  Its  Nature  and  Varieties.  By 
George  Herbert  Palmer.  Xew  York:  Charles 
Scr Toner's    Sons;    $1.25. 

A  discussion   of  altruism. 

A  Pilgrim  in  Palestine.  By  John  Finley. 
Xew    York:    Charles   Scribner's    Sons;    $2. 

A  journey  undertaken  after  Allenby's  victory. 

How  to  Live.  By  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene 
Lyman,  Fisk.  M.  D.  -  Xew  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company;    $1.50. 

Rules   for  healthful  living. 
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THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 

For  Nervous  People. 

Avoiding  the  form  and  language  of  the  con- 
ventional health  handbook,  H.  Addington 
Bruce,  in  "Nerve  Control  and  How  to  Gain 
It,"  seeks  to  help  those  who  are  on  the  verge 
of  nervous  invalidism.  The  author  believes 
that  when  they  have  crossed  the  border  they 
should  be  under  the  care  of  their  physicians, 
but  the  astonishing  ignorance  of  the  general 
public  in  regard  to  personal  hygiene  en  • 
courages  him  to  believe  that  there  is  much 
need  for  this  volume.  Dr.  Bruce  has  written 
in  a  pleasant,  readable  style,  the  chapters  are 
short,  there  are  no  tedious  footnotes,  and 
the  excerpts  from  noted  authorities  are  brief, 
convincing,    and    interesting. 

Such  subjects  as  futile  worry,  ventilation, 
exercise,  indolence,  recreation,  insomnia, 
morbid  tendencies,  optimism,  pessimism,  will 
power,  and  insanity  are  discussed,  every  topic 
being  treated  from  the  basis  of  cheerful 
common   sense. 

The  confirmed  worrier,  in  particular,  is  ad- 
monished, and  the  numerous  unpleasant  re- 
sults that  follow  from  useless  worry  pointed 
out  so  practically  that  the  accompanying  ad- 
vice can  not  but  be  an  aid. 

To  the  careful  reader  well  informed  on 
some  of  these  subj  ects  the  wise  counsel 
offered  seems  almost  too  obvious,  but  the 
doctor-author,  who  is  also  a  doctor-journalist, 
has  discovered  by  means  of  numerous  in- 
quiries from  sufferers  through  the  post  how 
vast  is  the  general  ignorance  of  personal  hy- 
giene. This  ignorance  the  book  will  tend  to 
dissipate,  probably  all  the  more  easily  because 
it  is  not  of  an  alarming  scientific  aspect,  and 
medical  phraseology  is  entirely  avoided. 

Nerve  Control  and  How  to  Gain  It.  By  H. 
Addington  Bruce.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalfs 
Company. 

Proposed  Roads  to  Freedom. 

In  a  clearly  reasoned  book,  written  in  a 
straightforward,  incisive  style,  and  pregnant 
with  ideas,  and  with  criticism  both  destruc- 
tive and  constructive,  Bertrand  Russell  again 
plays  the  iconoclast,  takes  up  arms  against 
the  existing  social  order,  and  proclaims  the 
way  to  a  happier  world.  He  discusses  at  con- 
siderable length  the  various  programmes  of 
social  reconstruction ;  he  declares  that  so- 
cialism would  abolish  many  of  the  present 
evils,  but  that  it  would  be  in  danger  of  vest- 
ing too  much  power  in  the  state ;  that  an- 
archism would  make  for  the  greater  freedom 
of  the  individual,  but  that  it  would  be  de- 
fective in  not  establishing  some  essential  re- 
straint ;  and  that  Guild  Syndicalism  has  cer- 
tain far-reaching  advantages  over  any  other 
system  in  providing  for  the  government  of 
each  industry  by  those  most  vitally  con- 
cerned. And  while  inclining  toward  Syndi- 
calism, Mr.  Russell  advocates  a  compromise 
between  Socialism  and  Anarchism  which  he 
believes  would  be  better  than  either;  he  does 
not  maintain,  like  the  anarchists,  that  the 
state  should  be  shorn  of  all  its  power,  but 
he  does  contend  that  it  should  be  far  less 
powerful  than  at  present ;  that  the  unham- 
pered progress  of  the  individual,  and  the  free 
development  of  art  and  science  is  possible 
only  in  a  community  in  which  the  central 
authority  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  an- 
archistic proposal  for  the  free  distribution  of 
goods  to  all,  regardless  of  labor,  meets  with 
Mr.  Russell's  conditional  approval;  and  while 
not  advocating  the  equal  apportionment  of  all 
commodities  to  non-workers  as  well  as  to 
workers,  he  maintains  that  all  should  be  given 
at  least  a  "vagabond's  wage."  sufficient  for 
the  bare  necessities  of  existence,  and  ade- 
quate to  enable  those  desiring  to  pursue,  let 
us  say,  an  artistic  career,  to  obey  their  in- 
clinations without  fear  of  starvation.  And  by 
way  of  clinching  his  argument  Mr.  Russell 
asserts  that  "one  great  advantage  of  making 
idleness  economically  possible  is  that  it  would 
provide  a  powerful  motive  for  making  work 
not  disagreeable." 

In  the  world  as  Mr.  Russell  conceives  it 
could  be  the  working  day  would  be  not  over 
four  hours ;  payment  would  be  made  not  only 
for  work  actually  performed,  but  for  willing- 
ness to  work  ;  all  money  would  be  in  the  form 
of  notes  available  only  during  a  definitely 
prescribed  period  ;  women  would  be  paid  for 
housework,  and  children  would  receive,  like 
adults,  their  shares  of  necessaries  without  re- 
gard to  their  parents.  Such  a  world,  says 
Mr.  Russell,  "waits  only  for  men  to  wish  to 
create  it"  It  would  be  a  world  "in  which 
the  creative  spirit  is  alive,  in  which  life  is 
an  adventure  full  of  joy  and  hope,  based 
rather  upon  the  impulse  to  construct  than 
upon  the  desire  to  retain  what  we  possess  or 
to  seize  what  is  possessed  by  others."' 

Proposed  Roads  to  Freedom.  By  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell, F.  R.  S.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.; 
$1.50   net.  _ 

In  the  Footsteps  of  the  BronteB. 
Admirers  of  the  Brontes  will  find  this  book 

I  a  library  of .  interesting  information.  It  con- 
tains a  thoroughgoing  discussion  of  the 
Brontes,  a  detailed  account  of  their  lives,  a 
careful  consideration  of  their  works  and  place 
in  literature,  and  a  study  of  their  characters, 


upon  their  works.  The  book  is  supplemented 
by  a  bibliography  of  the  works  of  the  Brontes, 
and  is  illustrated  with  forty-four  full-page 
photographs. 
I  In  the  Footsteps  of  the  Brontes.  By  Mrs. 
Ellis  H.  Chadwick.  New  York:  Brentano's;  $3.75 
net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
Among  recent  books  for  unfortunate  chil- 
dren is  "Carolyn  of  the  Sunny  Heart,"  by 
Ruth  Belmore  Endicott  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.). 
We  do  not  like  children  with  sunny  hearts 
who  radiate  joy  wherever  they  go.  We  do 
not  like  Carolyn,  at  least  not  much,  nor  her 
family,  nor  her  friends.  We  do  not  believe 
that   there   are   such   people. 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  fifteenth  edition  of  "How  to  Live," 
by  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk, 
M.  D.,  completely  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
set. The  volume  is  authorized  by  and  pre- 
pared in  collaboration  with  the  Hygiene  Refer- 

[  ence    Board   of   the    Life    Extension    Institute. 

!   Price,     $1.50. 

A  late  addition  to  the  Dave  Porter  Series 
is  "Dave  Porter's  War  Honors,"  by  Edward 
Stratemeyer  (Lothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
j  pany  :  $1.25).  It  describes  the  doings  of  the 
!  engineers  and  the  last  advance  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  hero  does  his  full  share  of  fine 
deeds  and  wins  the  Dinstinguished  Service 
Medal. 

The  story  of  sea   war  has   never  been   told 
in    a   form   more   acceptable   to   boys   than   by 
Dr.   Francis   Rolt-Wheeler  in^  his   "The  Wori- 
,  der   of    War    at    Sea,"   just    published   by   the 
Lothrop,    Lee    &    Shepard    Company    ($1.50). 
|  Much     of    the    most     splendid    heroism    was 
[  found  among  the  fishermen  who  dared  the  des- 
perate work  of  mine-sweeping.     Among  them 
.  the  beginning  of  the  book  is   set.     The  thrill 
I  of    the    fighting    comes    with    the    destroyers, 
[  and  the  hero,  wrecked  by  a  mine,  sees  a  de- 
stroyer  in   action   in   all   its'    fury.      The  ways 
■  of    the    super-dreadnaught    are    told,    and    the 
I  final   quelling   of   the    submarine   is    described 
with  a  wealth  of  detail. 

Lovers  of  J.  M.  Barrie  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  uniform  edition  of  his  works 
now  in  course  of  issue  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  Of  the  plays  we  have  already  four  vol- 
umes, the  latest  being  "Alice  Sit  by  the  Fire." 
I  with  others  in  the  offing.  The  books  are  hand- 
somely made  and  printed  in  comfortable  type, 
a   notable   addition  to   the   library  shelf. 

"Rainbow  Island,"  by  Edna  A.  Brown 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.50),  is 
a  story  for  the  young.  Its  scene  is  along  the 
Maine  coast,  its  characters  are  many  and  dis- 
tinctive, and  it  is  so  designed  as  to  arouse 
a  sentiment  of  wholesome  patriotism. 

A  pleasing  story  of  a  young  girl  and  in- 
tended for  the  perusal  of  young  girls  is  "Rusty 
Miller,"  by  Joslyn  Gray,  just  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  ($1.35).  Rusty  passes 
through  many  vicissitudes  due  chiefly  to  the 
temper  that  is  supposed  to  accompany  red 
hair,    but   eventually   emerges   triumphantly. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  published  "A 
Dictionary  of  6000  Phrases,"  compiled  and 
arranged  by  Edwin  Hamlin  Carr.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  "an  aid  to  read3r  and  effective  con- 
.  versation  and  to  social  letter  writing,  with 
over  100  model  social  letters  and  6000  of  the 
world's  best  English  phrases." 

-«»*- 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
An  event  of  unusual  literary  importance  is 
the  publication  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany of  Dr.  Jastrow's  "A  Gentle  Cynic."  It  is 
the  first  volume  in  a  projected  series  of  trans- 
lations of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  will  give  the  original  text  and  the  com- 


plete   story   of  the   origin   and   later   additions 
to  the  book. 

Philip  Gibbs,  who  for  the  past  two  months 
has  been  convincing  enormous  audiences  that 
he  can  lecture  with  as  much  ability  and 
charm  as  he  can  write,  has  just  returned  to 
England,  after  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States. 

Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  whose  new  book,  "S. 
O.  S.,  America's  Miracle  in  France,"  is  just 
published,  has  returned  to  New  York  after  a 
fourteen  weeks'  transcontinental  tour  in 
which  he  spoke  in  thirty-two  states  and  prac- 
tically every  city  of  importance  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  entire  war  Baroness  Huard,  in 
her  country  home  near  Chateau  Thierry, 
nursed  wounded  soldiers  and  refugees.  She 
has  found  time,  however,  to  write  the  stories 
of  these  men  and  women  and  children,  so 
that  the  world  may  know  something  more  of 
the  wonderful  heroism  of  France  and  the 
French  people. 

Miss  Ida  A.  R.  Wylie,  the  noted  English 
author,  whose  "Towards  Morning"  the  John 
Lane  Company  recently  published,  has  just 
arrived  in  New  York  on  her  first  visit  to  the 
U.  S.  A.,  where  she  plans  to  spend  several 
months. 


Narcotics  in  History. 
The  poppy  plant  was  originally  indigenous 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  and  many  centuries 
before  Christ  it  was  imported  into  Persia. 
There  it  was  grown  with  even  greater  suc- 
cess than  in  its  native  haunt,  and  for  many 
years  there  was  a  great  discussion  as  to  the 
merits  of  Persian  and  Thebaic  poppy  from 
the  city  of  Thebes.  There  are  several  an- 
cient references  which  clearly  indicate  the 
important  position  which  poppy  leaves  occu- 
pied in  ancient  times.  Homer  knew  all  about 
it,  for  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Odyssey  he 
relates  the  story  of  a  present  of  poppy  sent 
by  the  wife  of  Thon,  an  Egyptian  king,  to 
Helen.       Hippocrates    first    recommended    its 


use  as  a  medicine,  and  sent  out  with  it  a 
warning  that  it  was  dangerous.  But  this 
warning  was  forgotten,  and  through  the 
Middle  Ages  various  types  of  watery  extracts 
of  poppy  were  used  in  various  ways  to  ac- 
complish what  was  thought  to  be  definite  re- 
sults. 

Probably  without  thought  of  the  disaster, 
the  East  India  Company  in  1 798  began  to 
supply  the  Chinese  trade  with  opium  grown 
in  India,  and  then  began  a  long  series  of 
events,  which  included  untold  misery'  for  the 
Chinese,  a  war,  international  complications 
and  disgrace  for  England,  with  a  finality 
which  includes  an  heroic  effort  on  the  part  of 
China  to  save  herself.  This  effort  continues 
today,  and  China  has  about  won  the  battle. 
In  the  meantime  morphine,  the  alkaloidal 
crystallizable  extract  of  opium,  which  con- 
tains its  medicinal  and  narcotic  properties, 
was  first  made  by  Seguin  in  1808,  and  later 
Scrturner  gave  it  its  name  after  the  Latin 
derivative  meaning  "to  sleep."  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Dr.  John  Leigh  delivered  a 
prize  essay  before  the  Harveian  Society  of 
England  on  opium  and  its  derivatives,  calling 
attention  to  the  dangers  of  forming  a  habit, 
and  published  this  essay  later,  dedicating  it 
to  George  Washington. 


A  waiterless  table  was  recently  exhibited 
in  the  East.  Miniature  electric  railways 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  cash  carrier 
connect  each  table  in  a  restaurant  with  the 
kitchen.  The  guest,  after  attending  to  the 
hanging  up  of  his  own  hat  and  coat,  seats 
himself  and  scans  the  menu  card.  He  writes 
his  order  and  drops  it  into  a  slot  on  the  table. 
A  kitchen  attendant  places  the  dishes  which 
the  patron  has  ordered  on  the  proper  train, 
which  stops  automatically  at  the  patron's 
table.  Dishes  that  have  been  used  the  guest 
puts  on  the  train  and  they  are  whisked  back 
to  the  kitchen.  When  he  has  finished  his 
meal  he  pays  the  cashier  and  goes  out. 


Thirty-two    new     poisons     have    been     dis- 
covered   in    preparing    munitions    in    America. 
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"THE  BETTER  'OLE"ZPICTURIZED. 

At  the  Curran  they  are  offering  a  pic- 
turization  of  the  Bairnsfather  and  Eliot  play, 
and  the  size  of  the  Sunday  night  audience 
attested  the  popular  interest  felt  in  America  in 
the  Bairnsfather  cartoons  and  in  the  workings 
of  the  humorous  side  of  the  English  Tommie's 
mind. 

The  pictured  play  is  a  fine  piece  of  work. 
Xo  slighting  there,  for  they  have  chosen  ex- 
cellent actors  for  the  part,  comedians  well 
known  in  England.  Charles  Rock  plays  the 
part  of  Old  Bill,  Arthur  Cleave  of  Bert,  and 
Hugh  Wright  of  Alf,  and  each  role  preserves 
the  nature  of  the  original  character  ad- 
mirably. Charles  Rock,  however,  does  not 
present  Old  Bill  on  lines  of  such  thorough- 
going burlesque  as  does  James  Hackett;  that 
is.  in  its  superficial  manifestations.  I  admit 
to  a  disapproval  of  the  false  nose  used  by 
Hackett  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  himself 
loathes  it.  And  when  I  saw  Charles  Rock's 
Old  Bill  and  noted  that  under  the  mud  and 
dust  and  general  tousledness  of  the  character 
there  was  a  kind  of  beauty  and  picturesque- 
ness  to  Bill  such  as  we  have  admired  in  the 
rough-hewn  Bret  Harte  heroes  I  felt  again 
a  disapproval  of  that  hideous  false  nose.  Not 
but  what  Hackett's  make-up  more  closely  ap- 
proximates the  Bill  in  Bairnsfather's  car- 
toons. But  neither  of  the  men  have  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  upon  their  features  all 
those  upward  tending  lines  of  incorrigible 
jollity  that  characterize  the  well-known 
physiognomy  of  Bairnsfather's  Old  Bill. 

By  the  by,  just  as  we  were  wishing  we 
could  revive  our  recollection  of  Bairnsfather's 
features  they  suddenly  flashed  a  representa- 
tion of  his  handsome  countenance  upon  the 
screen.  And  what  a  beauty  he  is !  A  typical 
young  soldier  of  romance.  Ah,  what  a 
hideous,  unromantic,  grumbling  aggregation  of 
general  cussedness  and  revolt  an  army  would 
he  if  it  were  made  up  of  oldsters.  It  takes 
youth  to  lend  it  its  halo  of  romance.  Still 
not  one  of  the  three  comedians  who  play  the 
three  pals  in  the  pictured  representation  are 
quite  young  enough,  the  reason  being  that  sea- 
soned players  have  been  chosen  for  the  roles ; 
men  who  could  put  in  the  clever  little  touches 
of  comedy  not  yet  grasped  by  the  young 
Adonises   of   the    movies. 

There  is  a  poet  in  the  picture-play.  Evi- 
dently, remembering  the  ranks  of  young  poets 
whose  bright  talents  and  shining  ideals  have 
been  forevermore  extinguished  under  the  mud 
of  Flanders,  the  cartoonist  has  made  some 
pictures  of  young  soldiers  typical  of  the  Alan 
Seegers  and  Rupert  Brookes  who  sing  no 
more.  For  this  role  they  have  chosen  a  man 
of  refined  and  gentle  appearance,  the  sweet- 
ness in  the  lines  of  his  mouth  not  merely 
histrionic,  and  there  are  several  rather  moving 
pictures  in  connection  with  the  role.  And 
there   are   Bert's  girls ;  but  just   the  ordinary 
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genus,  not  so  dainty  and  pretty  as  those  young 
houris  in  the  spoken  version  of  the  play. 

Of  course  the  scenic  effects  are  very  fine  ; 
real,  earthen  trenches,  glimpses  of  a  devas- 
tated country,  soldiers  lying  in  closely  con- 
tiguous banks ;  lightning  apparitions  of  figures 
struggling  in  the  smoke  of  battle  and  the  flash 
and  glare  of  the  explosion  when  Bill  blows  up 
the  bridge.  And  then  we  see  Bill  working  his 
wav  over  the  incredibly  rough  and  broken  sur- 
face of  Xo  Man's  Land;  until  the  bullet 
comes  that  winged  the  rough  but  intrepid 
Tommie,  and,  caught  in  the  grip  of  the  story. 
we  shuddered   for  fear  of  a  sad  ending. 

For  the  three  pals  had  won  their  audience, 
Bill  as  the  leader,  the  others  as  a  sort  oi 
comic  chorus.  The  audience  laughed  per- 
petually; no  need  to  fear  that  the  English 
humor  would  not  penetrate  the  receptive 
American  intelligence.  And  the  Tommies 
thoroughly  win  their  way  into  the  friendly 
regards  of  the  American  audience  as  they  ask 
and  ask  again,  "Wot  the  'ell  is  this  blinkin' 
war  all  about?" 

Preceding  the  presentation  of  the  pictured 
version  is  an  act  that  is  sung  and  spoken, 
the  stage  being  arranged  to  represent  a  space 
within  the  English  lines  where  snipers  lie  in 
wait,  while  their  comrades  off  duty  close  by 
laugh  and  jest  and  sing.  It  is  a  sort  of  at- 
mospheric preparation  for  the  film  play,  and 
the  songs  and  the  jokes — particularly  those 
j  emanating  from  the  nimble-witted  Scotty  with 
\  a  very  successful  Scotch  burr  on  his  tongue — 
are  much  enjoyed  by  the  audience.  Scotty 
speaks  of  the  coming  of  the  Americans  in  the 
war,  and  gives  a  few  words  of  encomium  to 
the  "Yanks,"  but  our  newly-grown  modesty 
prevented  too  rapturous  a  reception  of  this 
tribute  from  the  audience.  But  I  do  not 
doubt  that  there  was  a  general  sharing  of 
that  now  two-year-old  thrill  of  thankfulness 
that  we  did  our  duty  and  waded  in. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

In  accordance  with  its  recognized  duty  the 
Orpheum  this  week  begins  the  programme  by 
allowing  the  presentation  of  government 
"Buy-a-Yictory-Bond"  propaganda.  I  don't 
think  that  the  getters-up  of  this  movie  propa- 
ganda for  stimulating  the  sale  of  Victory 
Bonds  have  distinguished  themselves.  They 
run  too  much  to  mush,  to  flabby-dabby  stufl. 
and  to  sickly  sentimentalism.  More  vigorous 
stuff  is  needed !  Rouse,  ye  Romans  !  Rouse, 
ye  might-have-been  slaves !  Give  it  to  'em  ! 
Sail  in!  Remind  them  that  if  they  don't  do 
their  duty  the  other  fellow  will  have  to  pay 
their  share.  Tell  the  fair  weeper  who  has 
been  wont  when  she  wept  at  the  breakfast- 
table  over  the  war  news  and  patted  herself 
on  the  back  for  a  patriot  that  the  true  patriot 
will  prove  it  by  not  being  a  piker.  It  is  easy 
to  weep,  but  how  about'  cutting  the  price  of 
that  new  spring  hat  in  half.  And  drive  it  in 
that  these  bonds  are  a  good  investment  and 
recall  to  the  man  who  howled  for  war  that 
he  had  his  way  and  he  is  expected  to  do  his 
share   in   paying   the   bill. 

Tell  them  the  bill  has  GOT  to  be  paid; 
and  they  are  the  ones  to  do  it.  And  ram  it 
in  that  they  are  the  government,  and  if  they 
don't  buy  Liberty  Bonds  they've  got  to  make 
up  the  money  in  taxes.  Yes,  we  are  the  ones 
who  support  that  government,  and  we  are  re- 
sponsible. But  all  around  you  see  a  general 
relaxing.  The  men  are  buying  new  cars  and 
playing  high,  the  women  going  down  deep  in 
their  pockets  to  pay  for  their  new  spring  fol- 
de-rols.  Very,  very  few  are  saying  to  them- 
selves, "I'll  stand  by  the  ship."  Scarcely  any 
one  has  preserved  the  sacrificial  mood  which  | 
moved  us  during  the  war.  The  revulsion,  the 
return  to  the  old  order  of  things,  has  come 
too  soon.  And  then  they  show  us  this  inane 
movie  stuff  which  has  no  fire  in  it,  no  ex- 
hortation,  no   ringing  call   to   duty ! 

For  here  is  a  movieish  young  woman,  very 
much  alive  to  the  value  of  fine  clothes  and 
smelling  of  money.  She  calls  in  her  servants, 
after  receiving  a  letter  from  her  absent  sol- 
dier, and  does  a  little  exhortation,  as  a  result 
of  which  they  dig  up.  But  there  is  some- 
thing irritating  about  the  thing.  This  superior 
young  thing  kindly  condescends  to  be  moved 
to  hex  sense  of  duty,  and  then  from  her  lofty 
height  admonishes  the  meek  and  lowly  Marie 
and  John.  Do  you  think  that  sort  of  stuff 
will  move  the  multitude  ?    Xot  by  a  jugful ! 

After  that  mush  Annette  Kellerman  is  like 
a  fresh  breeze.  She  is  a  real  person.  She 
made  a  couple  of  addresses,  or  rather  one  of 
them  was  a  speech  of  thanks  for  the  cordial 
reception  to  her  act,  and  even  that  was  real. 
Miss  Kellerman,  in  order  to  be  up  to  date 
and  win  over  the  vaudeville  managers,  has 
been  obliged  to  learn  to  do  whirlwind  dancing, 
to  walk  the  tight-rope,  and  to  learn  other  spe- 
cialties. And  she  says  that  "the  physical  tor- 
ture of  learning  the  beastly  things"  repaid  her 
when  she  played  before  such  audiences  as 
that  of  Sunday  afternoon.  The  lady  made  her 
first  appearance  in  a  sort  of  ballet  costume, 
which  was  not  at  all  becoming.  She  evi- 
dently scorns  -her  own  looks,  but  she  was 
very  dapper  and  good-looking  as  an  English 
dude,  and  rose  to  her  fully  glory  in  a  rubber 
swimming  suit  the   color   of  a  goldfish.      But 


she  was  immensely  likable  in  the  little  talk 
she  gave ;  so  genuine,  so  frank,  and  so  in- 
teresting in  her  revelation  of  her  real  self. 

She  has  three  expert  dancers  who  alternate 
with  her  in  their  line,  their  patter  having 
rather  an  inexperienced  sound,  although  their 
dancing  was  full  of  youthful  spring  and  en- 
joyment. The  great  thing,  however,  in  the 
act  of  which  each  feature  made  a  hit  was  the 
final  diving  act  of.  Miss  Kellerman.  Ap- 
parently a  thing  so  rare  and  so  beautiful 
never  loses  its  potency.  The  huge  tank  is 
placed  spectacularly  between  towering  cliffs. 
Brilliantly  lighted  as  it  is  we  can  see  every 
jewel-like  bubble  of  air,  every  change  of  ex- 
pression on  the  swimmer's  laughing  features. 
It  is  wonderful  what  feats  she  can  do  in  that 
contracted  space,  and  how  easily  and  natu- 
rally her  moving  body  takes  on  free,  mer- 
maiden.  curving  morions  as  she  darts  like  a 
trout. from  side  to  side  within  the  enclosing 
glass  walls. 

The  dancing  and  acrobatic  act  of  the  Lambs 
as  such  is  good,  in  spite  of  the  strained  ex- 
pression on  Alec's  features.  Dot,  however,  is 
always  as  serene  as  a  summer  morning,  even 
when  she  looks  to  be  in  peril  of  her  life. 

"The  Bootshop"  is  a  fairly  amusing  trifle 
as  done  by  the  Adairs,  but  when  one  thinks 
how  many  millions  of  women  are  concerned 
in  the  feminine  vanities  ministered  to  in  the 
average  bootshop  it  seems  as  if  more  might 
have  been  done  with  the  subject.  Margaret 
Young,  although  she  is  rather  overprovided 
with  dull  songs,  pleased  with  the  merit  of  her 
Italian  impersonation.  Besides  the  audience 
liked  her  plump,  self  and  her  shiny  costume. 

Lester  the  ventriloquist  also  had  frightfully 
dull,  long-winded  stuff.  Too  bad,  -for  he  is  a 
first-class  ventriloquist  and  introduced  a 
couple  of  novelties. 

Crawford  and  Broderick,  however,  made 
good,  both  with  their  material  and  themselves. 
Helen  Broderick  has  "personalitee"  as  the 
vaudevillians  call  it,  and  is  very  neat  in  giving 
out  the  very  neat  repartee,  just  the  right 
soupcon  of  humor :  while  Lester  Crawford  is 
brisk,  engaging,  and  amusing. 

The  Hickey  brothers  are  excellent  in  their 
act,  although  the  hideous  make-up  of  the  clown 
was  drawing  it  just  a  little  too  strong.  Both 
are  remarkable  dancers  and  tumblers. 

The  hit  of  the  afternoon,  however,  was 
made  by  Gene  Greene,  who  is  a  sort  of  "nut" 
singer-comedian.  He  can  add  to  his  songs 
queer  gymnastics  of  his  breath,  his  teeth,  and 
what-not.  has  a  fund  of  animal  spirits,  is  a 
first-class  darky  impersonator,  can  tell  a  darky 
story  with  the  best  of  wit,  and  humor,  can 
throw  in  a  French  dialect  in  a  light  and  airy' 
manner,  and.  in  fact,  is  a  typical  vaudeville 
figure,  of,  however,  extra  pronounced  attain- 
ments. His  big  strong  voice  stands  by  him, 
and  the  audience  stands  by  him  to  a  man. 


is  often  through  such  methods  that  the  super- 
ficial are  taught  to  read  and  think.  And  in 
the  future  that  lies  before  us,  the  more 
the  mothers,  present  or  of  the  future,  inform 
themselves  of  the  affairs  of  the  nations,  the 
better  their  sons  and  daughters  will  do  their 
share  in  helping  to  cleanse  the  politics  of 
America  and  make  her  worthy  of  her  great 
destiny.  Josephixe  Hart  Phelps. 


According  to  recent  statistics,  upward  of 
500  women  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine    in    Massachusetts. 


Xorwegian  government  experimenters  have 
succeeded  in  producing  a  bread  containing  20 
per  cent,  of  fish. 


LIVING   HISTORY. 


One  wonders,  sometimes,  during  this  wreck 
of  matter  and  crash  of  worlds,  when  the  edu- 
cation of  the  peasants  in  the  old  world  is 
going  to  begin.  For  until  the  masses  have 
emerged  from  their  ignorance  there  can  be  no 
established  regeneration  of  the  emancipated 
peoples.  We  in  America  do  not  actually 
fear  Bolshevism,  for  so  large  a  proportion  of 
our  people  have  read  of  its  workings  that 
they  know  its  savagery  and  its  weaknesses. 

All  America  has  been  studying  history  for 
five  years;  studying  it  by  the  aid  of  books, 
magazines,  the  press,  and  by  word  of  mouth ; 
studying  it  by  the  light  of  the  flames  of  battles 
reddening  European  and  Asiatic  skies,  while 
the  nations  afar  off  were  hearing  the  sullen 
thunder  of  the  guns. 

And  America  will  continue  its  studies. 
Once  upon  time  we  read  in  the  press  of  the 
whimsies  of  multimillionairesses,  the  crimes 
of  degenerate  worldlings,  the  loves  of  chorus 
girls.  Xow  we  read  of  the  politics  of  Eu- 
rope. When  the  Balkan  war  began,  two  years 
before  the  general  outbreak,  we  in  America 
remained  fatuously  oblivious  of  its  significa- 
tion. Xow  we  quiver  with  intense  interest, 
as  each  nation  breaks  through  the  bonds  of 
the  past.  Yes,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
we  relapsed  into  our  former  ineptitude- 
Ask  the  librarians,  and  you  will  find  that 
workmen  are  taking  out  books  about  world 
politics.  Ask  the  schoolteachers,  and  you 
are  told  that  the  pupils  are  following  with 
keenest  interest  the  events  in  the-  old  world 
that  inevitably  concern  us.  Ask  the  club 
women  and  you  learn  that  there  are  classes 
of  women  devoutly  following  world  events 
with  some  enthusiastic  student  of  world  his- 
tory for  an  elucidator. 

In  some  respects  the  club  women  have  the 
best  of  it,  for  even  in  such  leisure  as  they 
possess  they  profit  by  the  industry  of  others. 
In  such  classes  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Mrs. 
Cooper  at  the  St.  Francis  an  enthusiastic 
student  digs  and  delves,  compiles  and  ar- 
ranges. Tnen  she  presents  the  fruit  of  her 
toil  to  her  classes.  They  profit  by  the  fervor 
of  her  interest,  the  retentiveness  of  her  mem- 
ory, and  from  her  lips  learn  what  the  great 
thinkers  have  thought  and  said  on  these  vital 
questions. 

A  superficial  method,  one  might  think,  but  it 
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FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION 
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Why  the  Cost 
of  Water  Varies 


It  is  hard  to  supply  some  cities  with 
water — easy  to  supply  others. 

Some  companies  have  to  seek  water 
at  a  distance — others  take  it  out  of 
a   near-by   river  or   lake. 

Some  companies  have  to  own  water- 
sheds to  protect  the  water,  and 
rights  of  way  to  deliver  it — others 
don't  have  to  acquire  an  acre  out 
of  town. 

Some  companies  must  invest  mil- 
lions in  dams,  aqueducts  and 
"booster"  pumps — others  need  a  city 
plant,  no  more. 

Some  companies  have  hilly  cities 
to  supply  and  must  force  the  water 
to  various  elevations — others  supply 
level  cities  and  have  no  pressure 
problems. 

Xowhere  in  the  United  States  are 
water-supply  difficulties  found  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Spring  Yalley  Water  Company 
needs  thousands  of  acres  of  land, 
while  a  water  system  like  that  of 
Chicago  needs  scarcely  any.  Every 
gallon  of  our  water  has  to  be 
pumped  from  one  to  four  times — 
on  that  account  last  year  the  com- 
pany used  over  a  hundred  thousand 
barrels   of  oil. 

The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
has  spent  millions  in  developing 
water  and  bringing  it  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  has  spent  more  millions 
in  its  city  distributing  system.  As 
the  water  problem  of  San  Francisco 
grows  more  complex  with  city 
growth,  the  company  must  continue 
to  spend  large  sums. 

Obviously,  these  conditions  have 
their  effect  tm  the  price  of  water. 
It  is  unfair  to  compare  our  rates 
with  those  of  cities  which  are  easily 
supplied. 

Water  is  essential  to  life  and  must 
be  within  the  reach  of  all.  Yet  it 
can  not  be  sold  at  a  price  which  ig- 
nores the  difficulties  overcome  in 
getting  it. 


■SPRING  "VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Alcazar. 
The  Overland  Limited  Farce,  "Excuse  Me," 
written  by  Rupert  Hughes,  will  provide  merri- 
ment when  acted  by  the  expert  New  Alcazar 
farceurs  for  the  week  commencing  next  Sun- 
day matinee.  The  action  all  passes  in  a  sleep- 
ing car  and  observation  car  and  will  be 
staged  with  absolute  realism,  as  the  Pullman 
Company  have  stripped  two  cars  of  their  in- 
terior equipments  and  loaned  these  to  the 
Alcazar  by  government  permission.  The  story 
of  the  young  couple  with  a  marriage  license, 
but  no  certificate,  rushing  madly  across  the 
continent  from  Chicago  to  Reno,  crowded  into 
companionship  with  a  jumble  of  eccentric 
characters,  including  numerous  divorce 
seekers,  fairly  rings  with  laughter  all  the  way. 
Walter  P.  Richardson,  a  leading  man  who  be- 
lieves in  versatility,  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance in  blackface  as  the  amiably  autocratic 
porter.  Belle  Bennett  is  the  adorable,  hys- 
terical little  bride  expectant,  with  a  spoonful 
of  brains  and  an  armul  of  fluffy  poodle  dog. 


Thomas  Chatterton  is  the  distracted  bride- 
groom, Henry  Shumer  the  well-pickled  Jimmy 
Wellington,  Emily  Pinter  the  divorce-hunting 
Mrs.  Jimmie,  with  old  favorites  and  new  in 
the  big  cast  of  twenty-one  hilarious  Overland 
travelers.  In  preparation  to  follow  is  "Never 
Say  Die,"  a  classic  among  farcical  comedies, 
originally  acted  by  William  Collier  and  more 
recently  by  Nat  C.  Goodwin. 


Little  Theatre 


f  San  Fiapqico 


3209   Clay  Street,  near  Presidio  Avenue 

REGINALD    TRAVERS,    Director 

THE   PLAYERS    CLUB 

Presents    Nine    Performances — Week    of    April 

28th    and    Mon.,    May    5;    Wed.,    May    7,    and 

Sat.,  May  10th 

The  Playboy  a'.  Western  World 

A  comedy  in  three  acts  by  J.  M.  Synge 
To  be   followed  by 

M    A   T    S    U    O 

A  drama   adapted   from  the  Japanese  of 
Takeda  Izumo 
Tickets  at  the  Little  Theatre  and  at  Kohler 
&    Chase's.      Tickets,    $1;    war    tax,    10    cents. 
Curtain,    8:20. 


Curran  Theatre. 

A  deliciously  droll  entertainment  is  being 
afforded  amusement-seekers  at  the  Curran 
Theatre  through  the  medium  of  the  motion- 
picture  version  of  the  famous  comedy,  "The 
Better  'Ole,"  based  on  Captain  Bairnsfather's 
happy  cartoons  of  the  English  Tommy.  The 
second  and  last  week  of  the  engagement  be- 
gins next  Sunday,   May   11th. 

The  spirit  of  Bairnsfather's  drawings  has 
been  capitally  caught,  and  while  the  war  fur- 
nishes the  background  for  the  novel  plot  of 
the  play  it  is  the  English  soldier  in  his  gayer 
moments  that  is  depicted. 

Old  Bill,  the  walrus ;  the  lovesick  Bert,  and 
Alf,  whose  sole  object  in  life  appears  to  be 
trying  to  make  his  famous  cigar-lighter  ig- 
nite, are  the  three  modern  merry  musketeers 
who  furnish  most  of  the  gayety.  They  are 
veritable  reproductions  of  Bairnsfather's 
heroes.  The  picture  was  screened  from  the 
original  English  company  which  first  gave 
the  play  in   London. 

A  feature  of  the  performance  at  the  Cur- 
ran is  the  prolgoue,  showing  a  trench  scene 
with  novel  light  effects.  Here  Lieutenant  J. 
S.  Dagger  of  the  Canadian  army,  "the  Lauder 
of  the  trenches,"  delivers  a  short  humorous 
monologue  and  scores  with  his  satirical  song 
recitation,  "Fritz."  "The  Better  'Ole,"  music 
is  given  excellent  vocal  and  orchestral  rendi- 
tion under  the  direction  of  Vladimir  Shavitch. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOOD  SEATS  STILL 
TO  BE  HAD 

JOHN 

McCormack 


World's  Most  Popular  Singer 

EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 
Tomorrow  Afternoon 

and  Following  Sunday 

May  11th  and  18th 

at  2:30  sharp 
Box-office  at  Auditorium  opens  at  10  a.  m.  to- 
morrow. Tickets  for  second  concert  on  sale 
at  box-offices  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  and  Kohler 
&  Chase.  Mail  orders  invited.  Make  checks 
payable  Frank  W.  Healy.  Best  seats,  $2.50, 
?2.  Others,  $1.50,  $1.  War  tax,  10  per  cent, 
extra. 


a 


The  Orpheom. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Annette  Kel- 
lerman,  who  is  scoring  one  of  the  greatest 
successes  in  the  history  of  'Orpheum  vaude- 
ville. A  great  new  show  will  also  be  pre- 
sented. 

Homer  B.  Mason  and  Marguerite  Keeler 
will  appear  in  their  latest  success,  writen  for 
them  by  Porter  Emerson  Browne  and  entitled 
"A  Travesty  on  the  Eternal  Triangle." 
Hitherto  "The  Eternal  Triangle"  has  figured 
seriously  on  the  stage,  but  Mr.  Browne  and 
Mason  and  Keeler  use  it  for  fun,  and  with 
most   enjoyable  results. 

Bessie  Browning,  one  of  vaudeville's  most 
popular  singing  comediennes,  entitles  her 
offering  ''Back  Again."  Her  numbers  are  in- 
terspersed with  impersonations  and  she  con- 
tributes a  most  pleasant  fifteen  minutes'  en- 
tertainment. 

Jack  Clifford  and  Miriam  Wills  will  pre- 
sent a  humorous  farce  called  "At  jasper  Junc- 
tion," in  which  Mr.  Clifford  furnishes  a  clever 


:  Proven  Entirely 
Satisfactory' 


Only  perfect  satisfaction 
can  account  for  the  use  of 
ZEROLENE  by  the  ma- 
jority of  automobile  own- 
ers. 

Leading  coast  distributors 
also  testify  that  it  is  "a 
satisfactory  motor  oil." 
They  know  from  the  rec- 
ords of  their  service  de- 
partments— and  we  know 
from  exhaustive  tests  — 
that  ZEROLENE,  cor- 
rectly refined  from  se- 
lected California  asphalt- 
base  crude,  gives  perfect 
lubrication  with  least  car- 
bon deposit.  Get  our  lu- 
brication chart  showing 
the  correct  consistency  for 
your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and 
Standard  Oil  Service  Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CaliforaiA) 


Correct  Lubrication 

for  the  "L"-Head 

Type  Engine 

This,  the  "L"-Head 
type  of  automobile  en- 
gine, like  all  internal 
combustion  engines,  re- 
quires an  oil  that  holds 
its  lubricating  qualities 
at  cylinder  heat,  burns 
clean  in  the  combustion 
chambers  and  goes  out 
with  exhaust.  ZERO- 
LENE fills  these  re- 
quirements perfectly, 
because  it  is  correctly  re~ 
hned  from  selected  Cali- 
fornia a  sphaJt-bass  crude- 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


and'  accurate  sketch  of  a  rural  ticket  agent 
and  Miss  Wills  is  vivacious  and  attractive  as 
"the  live  passenger  in  a  dead  town." 

Harry  and  Emmie  Lamed  are  comedians 
and  cyclists  who  give  a  remarkably  clever  per- 
formance on  wheels. 

Jules  Le  Rue  and  Jean  Dupre  are  described 
as  "Parisian  Sand  Artists."  With  the  sand 
dried  by  the  process  of  an  oven  so  that  there 
is  no  color  combination  that  can  not  be 
produced,  representations  of  famous  canvases 
are  presented.  This  is  accomplished  with 
lightning  rapidity,  and  in  the  few  minutes 
they  appear  on  the  stage  four  large  pictures 
are  made. 

Edythe  and  Eddie  Adair  will  repeat  their 
comedy  hit,  "The  Bootshop,"  and  the  latest 
series  o£  the  Hearst  Weekly  Motion  Pictures 
will  also  be  presented. 

A  special  feature  of  this  novel  bill  will  be 
the  Italian  comedians,  Clark  and  Verdi,  who 
are  always  welcome  visitors,  for  tbey  are 
responsible  for  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
entertaining  acts   in   vaudeville. 


"Martime"  Coining  to  Curran. 

Acted  by  a  large  and  capable  cast  "May- 
time,"  Rida  Johnson  Young's  freshly  interest- 
ing romance  set  to  music  by  Sigmund  Rom- 
berg and  replete  with  an  appealing  story,  at- 
tractive musical  embellishments  and  clean 
comedy,  will  be  presented  by  Messrs.  Lee 
and  J.  J.  Shubert  at  the  Curran,  beginning 
Monday,  May  19th.  "Maytime"  reaches  here 
with  the  substantial  endorsement  of  over  a 
year's  run  in  New  York,  where  more  than  a 
half-million  patrons  have  already  seen  and 
heard  it.  In  Chicago  its  popularity  was 
such  as  to  make  it  a  drawing  card  for  six 
months,  while  in  Boston  "Maytime"  is  at 
present  meeting  with  similar  prosperity. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  beauty  of 
the  story  the  score  of  "Maytime"  is  am- 
bitiously musical,  yet  melodious  and  far  away 
from  the  jazz  band  and  ragtime  style  of  ditty. 
The  "Will  You  Remember"  song  which  re- 
curs during  the  action  of  the  play  has  already 
made  "Maytime"  popular  wherever  there  is  a 
piano  or  a  phonograph.  The  excellent  cast 
of  sixty-five  players  includes  John  Charles 
Thomas,  John  T.  Murray,  and  Carolyn 
Thomson  as  the  featured  artists,  and  Russell 
Lannon.  Howard  Marsh,  S.  Bird  Wheeler, 
Ezra  Walck,  Alfred  Hemming,  Jenett  Methe- 
ven,  Grace  Studiford,  Isabelle  Vernon,  Tillie 
Salinger,  Charles  Snyder,  Betty  Kirkbride,  and 
Ofelia  Calvo,  the  gipsy  dancer,  in  other  im- 
portant roles.  There  is  also  a  large  chorus 
of  pretty  young  women. 


John  McCormack. 

John  McCormack  will  be  heard  in  wonder- 
ful programmes  in  the  Exposition  Auditorium 
tomorrow  and  also  next  Sunday  afternoon 
(May  11th  and  18th)  at  2:30  sharp.  The  box- 
offices  will  open  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium 
at  10  a.  m.  sharp  and  the  doors  will  be  opened 
at  1  p.  m.  The  concerts  are  under  the  capable 
management  of  Frank  W.  Healy. 

California,  and  particularly  San  Francisco, 
which  has  since  the  days  when  the  Franciscan 
fathers  first  trod  this  earthly  Paradise  heard 
the  greatest  singers  of  the  world,  loves  and 
reveres  John  McCormack.  He  has  been  com- 
ing to  us  for  several  years  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  final  day  when  he  will  cease  coming 
to  us  will  be  long  delayed. 

Not  alone  is  John  McCormack  the  greatest 
figure  on  the  world's  concert  stage  and  not 
alone  is  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has 
an  audience  of  one  hundred  millions,  when 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  huge  numbers 
who  hear  his  Victor  records  all  over  the 
world,  but  his  artistic  triumphs  in  grand  opera 
and  as  soloist  with  the  great  symphony  or- 
chestras have  been  epoch-making.  No  less  an 
authority  than  Karleton  Hackett  of  the  Chi- 
cago Evening  Post  declared  that  "he  is  the 

greatest  classic  singer  of  the  day." 

■*♦*- 

Fairmont  Hotel. 
Yanda  Hoff  is  once  more  the  reigning  sen- 
sation in  Rainbow  Lane  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  the  series  of  nature  dances  that  she  is 
giving  every-  evening  except  Sunday  being  one 
of  the  most  novel  conceits  ever  presented  by 
any  dancer  who  ever  came  to  San  Francisco. 
A  newcomer  to  the  hotel,  Valentina  Zimina, 
the  Russian  singer,  who  accompanies  herself 
on  the  guitar,  has  become  an  immediate 
favorite  and  she  is  compelled  to  sing  several 
numbers  every  evening.  The  girls  of  the 
Follies  are  all  pretty  and  clever,  while  their 
costumes,  designed  by  Fanchon,  are  marvels 
of  the  modiste's  art.  Rudy  Seiger,  director 
of  music  and  entertainment  for  the  Linnard 
hotels,  gives  a  pleasing  hour  and  a  half  of 
music  every  afternoon  in  the  Laurel  Court 
while  tea  is  served,  and  his  Sunday  night 
Lobby  Concerts  are  very  popular.  Harriet 
Bennett,  soprano,  will  be  the  vocal  soloist  of 

this  Sunday's  concert. 

*» 

The  Mountain  Players. 
The  open-air  theatre  on  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Tamalpais  will  be  the  Mecca  of  lovers  of  art 
and  the  open  Sunday,  May  18th,  when  the  sev- 
enth annual  presentation  of  the  Mountain 
Players  will  take  place.     This  year  the  offer- 
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32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Black*" 


ing  will  be  Joaquin  Miller's  three-act  play, 
"Tally-Ho,"  originally  played  by  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson. Incidental  to  the  drama  there  will  be 
a  big  community  sing  of  songs  of  "the  days 
of  '49,"  and  the  cast  will  be  headed  by  Juanita 
Miller,  daughter  of  the  playwright,  the  other 
players  including  Vincent  Duffy,  D.  T. 
Tothero,  Fred  W.  Smith,  Harvey  Hansen, 
Sidney  Schlessinger,  Russell  Stimmel,  and 
Virginia  Whitehead. 


The  late  Amir  of  Afghanistan  was  a  con- 
stant reader  of  English  newspapers.  They 
were  sent  to  him  regularly,  and  there  was 
little  about  our  internal  and  international 
affairs  that  he  did  not  know.  He  was,  in  fact, 
thoroughly  anglicized.  He  was  fond-  of  fish- 
ing, shooting,  motoring,  and  played  a  remark- 
ably good  game  of  bridge.  One  night  when 
at  the  card-table  he  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  his  opponent  had  revoked,  and  was 
understood  to  remark :  "You  can't  make  a 
grand  slam  when  playing  with  me,  doncher- 
know."  The  late  Amir  was  a  very  devout 
Mohammedan,  and  attached  great  importance 
to  religious  education.  On  one  occasion,  fol- 
lowing his  usual  custom,  he  entered  a  mosque 
at  sunset  to  pray,  and  found  it  overcrowded 
in  expectation  of  his  visit.  "The  people  have 
come  to  see  me,  and  not  to  worship,"  he  re- 
marked, "and  I  will  not  be  made  an  exhi- 
bition of."     Then  he  withdrew. 


ALCAZAR 

"The     always     expected     Alcazar     perfection 
would  be  notable  in  a  $2  show." — Chronicle. 
THIS  WEEK— "DADDY  LONG-LEGS" 
Positively  Last  Times  in   San  Francisco 

ONE   WEEK— COM.   NEXT   SUN.    MAT. 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

Belle  Bennett  -:-  Walter  P.  Richardson 

In  Rupert  Hughes'  Fast  Speeding  Pullman  Car 

Farce — A   Trainload   of    Laughter 

"EXCUSE  ME" 

Mile-a-Minute  Merriment  on  the  Overland 

Limited  from   Chicago   to   Reno 

Sun.,  May  18 — Funnv  Farcical  Comedy 

"NEVER   SAY  DIE" 

As  Played  by  Nat   C.   Goodwin 

Every  Night  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Matinees  Sun.,  Thurs.,   Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 
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RPHF1TM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IUI1LUM  BdmeiStodlimiiidrWll 


W.olc  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every   Day 

Last  Week 

ANNETTE    KELLERMAN     (Herself) 

In  conjunction  with  A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 


HOMER  B.  MASON  and  MARGUERITE 
KEELER  in  "A  Travesty  on  the  Eternal  Tri- 
angle"; BESSIE  BROWNING  in  "Back 
Again";  CLIFFORD  and  WILLS.  "At  Jasper 
Junction";  HARRY  an.l  EMMIE  LARXED, 
"Nonsense  on  Wheels";  LE  RUE  and  DUPRE. 
Parisian  Sand  Artists;  EDYTHE  and  EDDIE 
ADAIR  in  "The  Bootshop";  HEARST 
WEEKLY';  CLARK  and  VERDI,  the  Italian 
Comedians. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c.  50c.  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),   10c,  25c,   50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


fURRAN 

^^     Ellis  and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.         Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last  Week  Starts  Sunday  May  11 

Nightly  at  8:20;   Mats.  Wed.  and  Sat.  at  2:20 

The    Picturization    of    the    Great    Bairnsfather 

Cartoon  Comedy 

"The  Better 'Ole" 

"I'm    in    the   movies   now."— Old   B'U. 
Prices — 25c  and   50c;   all   reserved. 

Next— Com.    Mon.,    May    19— "MAYTIV 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


May  10,  1919. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

If  we  were  asked  to  name  a  dozen  public 
men  who  are  not  also  hypocrites  we  should 
have  a  decidedly  difficult  task,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  would  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  For  Mr.  Chesterton 
never  bends  his  knee  to  sanctimonies.  He 
never  attacks  nor  defends  without  a  true 
statement  of  his  motives. 

Mr.  Chesterton  says  that  Cardinal  Gibbons 
and  the  organization  of  American  labor  did 
something  much  more  important  than  the 
League  of  Nations  when  they  protested 
against  prohibition  as  "a  direct  wrong  to  hu- 
man  liberty."  But,  you  may  say,  that  is  no 
more  than  a  covert  defense  of  the  saloon. 
Not  covert  at  all,  says  Mr.  Chesterton,  so 
far  as  his  own  attitude  is  concerned.  It  is 
a  defense  of  the  saloon.  It  is  so  proclaimed, 
and  he  invites  American  labor  to  come  out 
into  the  open  and  to  clarify  the  issues. 
American  labor,  he  says,  has  been  demanding 
more  leisure.  What  it  should  demand  is  not 
leisure,  but  liberty.  What  is  the  use  of  leisure 
if  you  are  not  allowed  to  use  it  in  your  own 
way.  And  so,  says  Mr.  Chesterton,  "laborers 
ought  to  be  striking,  not  merely  against  long 
hours  in  the  factory,  but  against  short  hours 
in  the  public  house."  How  does  that  strike 
you  for  a  statement  unharassed  by  the  pbari- 
see?  Mr.  Chesterton  would  be  likely  to  get 
himself  interned  or  deported  or  something  if 
he  were  to  say  that  in  America. 

The  future,  says  Mr.  Chesterton,  is  likely 
to  be  much  overstocked  with  leisure  and  much 
understocked  with  liberty.  We  shall  all  get 
our  eight-hour  day  and  our  seven-hour  day 
and  our  six-hour  day  only  to  wander  around 
disconsolately  in  search  of  something  that  we 
shall  be  allowed  to  do.     Obviously  we  can  not 


making  thing,  which  is,  as  I  have  said,  much 
more  inspiring  than  the  League  of  Nations. 
For  what  is  the  matter  with  the  League  of 
Nations  is  very  simple  and  very  deadly.  It 
is  that  the  league  talks  about  the  'conditions' 
of  labor.  That  is  the  last  word  on  that  busi- 
ness. For  free  men,  as  it  happens,  make  their 
own  'conditions';  and  when  we  make  condi- 
tions for  a  people,  it  is  always  for  a  con- 
quered foe." 

Readers  of  our  last  issue  will  have  observed 
with  consternation  that  we  were  thinking  of 
becoming  a  Bolshevist,  moved  thereto  by  the 
news  from  Russia  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  pre- 
paring to  give  free  board  and  lodging  to  all 
persons  of  that  faith.  Doubtless  he  would 
have  included  free  laundry  among  his  benefi- 
cences if  the  offer  would  have  been  attractive, 
but  we  understand  that  the  Bolshevists  do  not 
approve  of  laundries.  The  soil,  they  say,  be-  | 
longs  to  the  worker,  and  he  is  fully  entitled  | 
to  carry  it  on  his  shirt  or  his  face. 

But  we  have  reconsidered  our  earlier  de-  | 
cision  to  become  a  Bolshevist.     It  is  true  that  , 
we  should  very  much  like  to  have  something  J 
to  eat,  and  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  we 
may  be  able  to  intercept  a  little  plain  Ameri-  I 
can    food    now    on    its    way    to    the    Russian 
Soviets.     But  let  that  pass — not  the  food,  but 
the   argument.      So    far   as  the  food  is   con- 
cerned,  our  motto  is   that   of  Verdun — "it  ne 
passera  pas." 

The  trouble  with  all  these  reformers — Pro- 
hibitionists, Bolshevists,  Eugenists  et  hoc 
genus  omne,  is  that  they  go  too  far.  We  have 
just  received  a  prospectus  from  Mr.  Lenine 
and  we  are  now  fully  persuaded  that  we  are 
not  only  a  wage-earner,  but  a  downtrodden 
one.  The  hated  bourgeois  has  his  heel  upon 
our  neck.  We  do  not  know  why,  but  he  has. 
Like  Patrick  Henry  we  will  have  liberty*  or 
go  to  the  public  house  because  there  will  be  j  <jeatj^  probably  both.  We  were  willing  to 
no  public  house.  We  must  avoid  the  public  j  regjster  at  onCe  under  the  red  flag  of  liberty 
house  "in  thought  and  act,"  as  President  jn  or(-er  to  be  assigned  to  whatever  jobs  and 
Wilson  would  say.  The  infant  Calvinist  was  hours  an<j  pay  that  might  seem  good  to  the 
not  allowed  to  play  with  his  toys  on  Sunday,  j  jocal   gov;et> 


husband.  It  seems  a  rather  charming  way.  He 
says :  "Four  men  carry  a  square  platform  or 
frame.  Near  the  centre  is  a  slender  bamboo 
pole  about  ten  feet  long.  Attached  to  the 
pole  by  a  hidden  tether  is  the  swaying  form 
of  a  young  girl.  Each  float  carries  two  girls. 
They  are  gayly  dressed.  A  rhythmic  motion 
is  imparted  to  their  bodies  by  the  movements 
of  the  carriers.  A  rope  attached  to  the  waist 
holds  the  girl  fast  to  the  bamboo.  The  right 
hand  clasps  the  pole  lightly,  giving  illusion 
that  the  girl  is  thus  supported.  In  the  left 
hand  she  carries  a  fan  and  streamers  of 
bright  colored  silk.  This  hand  moves  in  uni- 
son with  the  beats  of  the  drum  carried  just 
ahead  of  the  float.  1-2-3,  1-2-3,  1 -2-3-4.  1-2-3, 
it  goes,  without  waver  or  change.  The  oc- 
casion may  be  a  funeral  march  or  a  martial 
quickstep — the  movement  continues  with  in- 
cessant monotony.  These  girls  remain  thus 
suspended  in  the  air  for  hours  at  a  time. 
They  are  carried  about  the  city  streets 
after  the  ceremony  of  the  day  is  ended, 
the  most  admired  attraction  in  the  whole 
display.  Men  wanting  wives  make  bids  for 
them,  and  parents  are  more  than  willing 
to  have  their  daughters  exploited,  without 
charge  to  them.  Any  man  interested  may 
easily  ascertain  the  name,  age.  place  of  abode, 
and  the  sum  required  to  secure  any  girl  de- 
sired. They  are  scantily  clad,  the  better  to 
advertise  their  charms.  Their  faces  are 
painted,  and  their  feet  are  encased  in  the 
smallest  possible  shoes,  and  these  are  made  to 
show  in  the  most  attractive,  seductive  man- 
ner. Men  especially  trained  are  engaged  to 
carry  these  floats.  Competent  carriers  are  in 
position  to  impart  suggestive  movements  to 
the  bodies  of  the  girls  swinging  over  their 
heads." 


and  the  infant  Socialist  will  not  be  allowed 
to  play  with  them  on  Monday  either.  In 
fact  there  will  be  no  toys.  They  will  be  ver- 
boten.  If  he  tries  to  amuse  himself  with  tin 
soldiers  -or  a  toy  cannon  it  will  be  forbidden 
as  militarism.  Noah's  ark  will  obviously 
verge  on  denominational  religion  and  will  be 
banned.  His  doll's  house  will  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  new  constitution,  seeing  that  it 
will  not  be  communal.  To  play  at  shops  will 
be  individualistic  and  to  play  at  funerals  will 
be  morbid.  Why  not,  then,  go  back  to  les- 
sons? Of  what  use  the  two-hour  day  with 
all  kinds  of  amusement  prohibited  during  the 
remaining  twenty-two  hours.  Mr.  Chesterton 
says  all  these  things  in  his  own  halting  way. 
All  that  we  have  done  is  to  express  them 
more  mellifluently.  as  he  himself  would  like 
to  have  expressed  them  if  he  were  capable  of 
it.  We  are  always  at  the  sen-ice  of  the 
struggling  beginner.  The  net  result,  says  Mr. 
Chesterton,  "is  the  evil  Sabbath  of  leisure 
without  liberty  ;  so  wicked  a  Sabbath  that  it 
might  well  be  called  a  witches'  Sabbath." 

Mr.  Chesterton  draws  a  mournful  picture  of 
the  reformed  American  as  he  will  be  when  we 
all  have  leisure   and  no  liberty:     "If   he  has 
a   new  stretch   of   spare  hours,   but   must   not 
drink  for  fear  of  delirium  tremens,  or  smoke1 
for  fear  of  heart   complaint,    or  bet   for   fear 
of  bankruptcy,  or  go  to  a  cinema  for  fear  of 
an  impulse  to  crime,  the  average  laborer  will 
be   left   with   the   two  progressive   institutions 
of     the     Carnegie     Library'     and     the     Lethal 
Chamber,    and   will    find   the    latter   the   more 
entertaining.     But  I  need  not  say  that  the  su- 
periority   of    liberty    to    leisure    rests    on    far 
more  noble  and  universal  considerations  than 
the  accidents  of  our  anarchic  society.     A  man 
should  be  free  to  drink,  not  because  drink  is 
a  good  thing,  but  because  freedom  is  a  good 
thing.     It  is  meaningless   to   tell  a   man  that 
he  possesses  a  few  empty  hours  if  he  does 
not   even   possess   his   own   soul   and   body   in 
those  hours.     And  nobody  has  ever  been  able 
to  tell  us,  though  we  have  often  put  the  chal- 
lenge,  what  are  the  rights  of  a  free  man.  if 
they  do  not  include  the  right  to  judge  the  risks 
of  his  own  diet  and  the  chances  of  his  own 
health.      If   he   does   not   own   his   own    body, 
what   does  he    own  ?     My   brain    reels   at   the 
attempt  to  imagine  how  this  last  improvement 
on  the  American  Constitution  would  have  af- 
fected the  author  of  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence;  or  what  that  great  Virginian 
gentleman   would   have   said   over  his  wine  if 
he  had  read  this  interpretation  of  every  man's 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi 
ness.      But   such    a    condemnation    of   modern 
America  would  leave  out  the  great  and  arrest- 
ing   fact    mentioned    at    the    opening    of    this 
article.     If  it  is  in  America  that  this  Tom  o* 
Bedlam  tyranny  has  risen  to  a  temporary  tri- 
umph, at  least  it  is  in  America  also  that  the 
proletariat  has  seen  it  for  the  plutocratic  fad 
that  it  is.     American  labor  does  seem  to  have 
protested    in    some    form    or   to    some    extent. 
So  far,  Jefferson  is  not  mocked ;  and  democ- 
racy is  justified  of  her  children. 

"I  have  not  seen  a  word  of  recognition  by 

~  nglish    labor    of    this    historic    protest    by 

merican   labor.    .     .     .    The   American   labor 

;-n    in    question    have    done    a    very    epoch- 


But  that  is  all  changed.  We  are  disil- 
lusioned. We  withdraw  our  application. 
Marriage,  it  seems,  is  compulsory'  under  the 
Lenine  government.  We  had  heard  rumors  to 
this  effect  from  Russia  and  our  heart  had 
gone  out  to  that  stricken  country.  But  our 
Bolshevist  friends  here  in  San  Francisco  had 
denied  those  rumors.  They  said  that  nothing 
was  compulsory'  in  Russia  and  that  our  alarms 
were  unfounded.  But  now  comes  an  authori- 
tative statement.  It  does  not  say  that  mar- 
riage is  compulsory,  but  it  does  say  that  celi- 
bacy is  prohibited,  which  seems  to  be  very 
much  the  same  thing.  Now  we  ask  in  all 
humility  what  use  it  is  to  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  hated  bourgeoisie  if  we  are  to 
fall  under  the  tyranny  of  compulsory  mar- 
riage. Personally  we  prefer  the  bourgeoisie, 
particularly  as  we  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

It  seems  that  every  unmarried  man  and 
every  unmarried  woman  must  register  under 
the  Bolshevist  regime.  That  is  one  of  the 
initial  advantages  of  the  reign  of  pure  free- 
dom. You  must  register  and  wait  for  orders. 
If  you  do  not  obey  the  orders  you  will  be 
bayonetted.  It  is  all  so  delightfully  simple 
under  a  free  system.  Having  registered,  you 
must  then  marry  within  six  months.  If  you 
do  not  marry  your  are  not  at  once  bayo- 
netted. You  are  allowed  a  season  of  grace 
There  is  no  harshness  or  precipitancy  under 
the  new  order  of  things.  You  receive  three 
successive  warnings  at  the  end-  of  each  two 
months,  and  even  then  you  are  not  neces- 
sarily bayonetted.  There  is  still  a  chance  of 
escape.  With  the  third  notification  you  are 
asked  to  explain  your  "irregular  condition." 
After  that  all  forbearance  ceases.  If  you 
can  show  that  you  have  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease, or  glanders,  or  the  blind  staggers,  or 
that  you  are  spavined,  you  may  be  excused. 
But  if  you  have  no  such  plea  and  still  refuse 
to  marry — why  of  course  you  will  be  bayo- 
netted. Lots  of  them  have  been  bayonetted 
for  that.  There  is  no  more  sublime  spec- 
tacle than  these  poor  unmarried  Russians 
and  Hungarians  willing  to  die  for  freedom. 
The  scheme  works,  says  the  Bolshevist 
gentleman  that  we  have  been  quoting.  Hardly 
an  unmarried  man  has  been  left  alive.  Hell 
is  simply  bulging  with  bachelors.  And  you 
can  not  escape  by  marrying  and  then  getting 
a  divorce.  You  can  have  a  divorce  in  about 
three  minutes.  You  just  mention  the  matier 
to  the  janitor  of  the  local  Soviet  and  it  is 
arranged  while  you  wait.  But  you  must 
marry  again  at  once  or  be  bayonetted.  The 
wheels  of  freedom  will  not  stop  on  your  ac- 
count. 

No.  Not  for  us.  We  much  prefer  the  heel 
of  the  hated  bourgeoisie  on  our  necks.  We 
feel  sure  that  we  should  be  bayonetted  in  the 
first  round.  We  should  have  to  pour  out  our 
blood  upon  the  altar  of  freedom.  Come  to 
think  of  it  we  are  too  old  to  change  our  ways. 
We  have  hauled  down  the  red  flag.  The  cor- 
porations may  have  their  little  faults,  but 
they  have  not  made  marriage  compulsory. 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  is  celibacy  that  is 
compulsory. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 

Chesilbury  Ring. 

The    turf    girdles    Chesilbury 

On  the  dead  folk's  wall. 
The    plough   drives   in    Chesilbury 

Where  cattle  used  to  stall; 
And  there's  no  crying  there  now 

Except    the   peewit's   call. 

What  people  had  a  home  here 

Long  and  long  ago? 
What  man  used  to  come  here 

With  his  yew  bow? 
What  woman  used  to  roam  here 

When    the    light    was    low? 

There's    no    fear  of    foeman    now. 

Xor  Druid  with  the  knife. 
Nor  man  to  love  woman  now, 

Xor    life    to    ask    life: 
Dust    is    ihe    bowman    now. 

And    dust    is    his    wife. 

Nv.v   wind  sings  o'er  Chesilbury 

All  day  and  night. 
The  rain  chides,  the  moon  rides, 

The    flints    gleam    bright: 
And  they  look'd  on  Chesilbury" 

When    its    walls   were   white. 
—Maurice    Hewlett,    in    Land   and    Water, 


Black    waves    leapt    whitening. 

Red    decks    were    washed    with    lightning. 

But,  under  the  twelve-inch  guns  of  the  black  land- 
batteries 
The  hacked  bright  bulk,   in  a  glory  of  crackling 
spars. 
Moved    to    her    goal 
Like    an    immortal    soul ; 

That,    while    the    raw    rent    flesh    in    a    furnace    is 
tortured, 
Keigns  by   a  law   no  agony   ever  can  shake, 
And    shines  in   power 
Above   all    shocks    of   the    hour. 

O,  there,  while  the  decks  ran  blood,  and  the  star- 
shells  lightened 
The  old  broken  ship  that  the  enemy  never  could 
break, 
Swept   through    the    fire 
And    grappled    her    heart's    desire. 

There,    on    a    wreck   that    blazed    with    the    soul    of 
England, 
The    lads    that    died    in    the    dark    for    England's 
sake 
Knew,    as  they   died. 
Nelson  was  at  their  side; 

Nelson,  and  all  the  ghostly  fleets  of  his  island. 
Fighting    beside    them    there,    and    the    soul    of 
Drake! — 
Dreams,  as  we  knew. 
Till    these    lads    made    them    true. 

Hoxc  should   we  praise  you,   lads   of   the   old    Vin- 
dictive, 

Who   looked   death   straight   in    the   eyes, 
Till  his  gaze  fell 
In   those   red   gates   of   hell 
— From    "The    Nete    Morning,''    by    Alfred    \o\es. 
Published    by    the    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Com- 
pany. 


William    L.    Hall    in    the    April   number    of 
Asia   tells  us  how  the  Chinese  girl  secures   a 


The  "Vindictive." 

How     should     we     praise    those    lads     of     the    old 
Vindictive 
Who    looked    Death    straight    in    the    eyes, 
Till    his    gaze   fell, 
In    those    red    gates   of  hell? 

England,    in    her    proud    history,    proudly    enrolls 
them. 
And  the  deep  night  in  her  remembering  skies 
With   purer   glory 
Shall    blazon   their   grim   story. 

There    were    no    throngs    to    applaud    that    hushed 
adventure. 
Thev    were    one    to    a    thousand    on    that    fierce 
emprise. 
The    shores    they    sought 
Were    armoured,  past  all   thought. 

O,  they  knew  fear,  be  assured,  as  the  brave  must 
know    it, 
With   youth  and  its  happiness  bidding  their  last 
good-byes ; 
Till    thoughts,    more    dear 
Than    life,    cast  out   all    fear. 

For  if,   as  we  think,   they  remembered  the  brown- 
roofed    homesteads, 
And    the    scent    of    the    hawthorn    hedges    when 
daylight   dies, 
Old    happy  places, 
Young  eyes  and    fading   faces; 

One    dream    was    dearer    that    night    than    the    best 
of  their  boyhood, 
One    hope   more    radiant    than    any    their    hearts 
could    prize. 
The   touch   of  your  hand. 
The   light   of   your    face,    England! 

So,    age  to  age  shall  tell   how  they  sailed   through 
the  darkness 
Where,    under    those    high,    austere,     implacable 
stars, 
Not   one   in   ten 
Might  look   for  a  dawn  again. 

They     saw     the     ferryboats,     Iris     and     Daffodil, 
creeping 
Darkly     as     clouds     to     the     shimmering     mine- 
strewn  bars, 
Flash    info    light! 
Then    thunder    reddened    the    night. 

The  wild  white  swords  of  the  searchlights  blinded 
and  stabbed  them, 
The    sharp    black    shadows    fought    in     fantastic 
wars. 


The  Army  of  the  Silent. 
I    saw    an   army    of   the   newly  dead 

Come    stalking    by    like    clouds   before    the    blast. 

More  numerous  than  autumn  leaves  they  passed, 
With  War  their  slayer,  marching  at  their  head. 
Sadly  they  strode,  in  silence  fixed  and  dread. 

Speechless  as  pictures. — Horror  held  me  fast. 

Into  their  sightless  eyes  I  peered  aghast — 
O  God!  what  tales  of  suffering  I  read! 

Onward  they   flowed,  a  never-ending  throng — 

Bound  whither?  to  oblivion  and  peace? — 
Sages  unheard  of,  poets  weaned  from  song. 
Statesmen    that    might    have    been,    the    true,    the 

strong. 
O    Man!    shall   needless   sorrow    never  cease? 
War  is  thy  prison!"  Canst  thou  win  release? 

— Stanton  A.   Coblent:,    in  the  Occident. 


Free  rides  on  all  street-car  lines  in  the 
city  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  will  be  the  rule 
if  a  bill  before  the  legislative  committee  on 
street  railways   becomes   a  law. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  an  inn  where  an  Irish- 
man was  a  good  "credit  customer,"  and  being 
greatly  excited  on  the  arrival  of  the  fire  bri- 
gade,    he     shouted :      "Play     on     the     shlate, 

bhoys." 

Tommy  was  sent  to  a  barber's  shop  to  get 
his  hair  cut.  The  assistant  who  attended  to 
him  had  red  hair.  "Would  you  like  to  have 
your  hair  cut  like  mine?"  asked  the  barber 
with  a  kind  smile.  "No,  sir,"  answered 
Tommy.      "Cut    it    some   other    color,    please." 

A  returned  soldier  had  scarcely  greeted 
friend  wife  after  his  return  from  France 
-when  she  asked  eagerly :  "And  dearie,  did 
you  bring  me  a  lot  of  souvenirs?"  "Only 
this  little  bullet  the  doctor  took  out  of  my 
side,"  he  answered  gravely.  "Aw,  gee," 
sighed  wifey,  "I  wish  it  had  been  a  German 
helmet." 


swered.  'It  must  have  been  exciting,  wasn't 
it?'  said  I.  'Well,  your  honor,'  said  the  man, 
'it  seemed  so  then — it  wouldn't  now.'  " 


Banker  Earl  C.  Dodge  of  Boston,  who  has 
lived  some  years  in  China,  said  in  an  after- 
dinner  speech :  "Anybody  who  doubts  the 
wisdom  of  the  Chinese  should  read  their 
proverbs.  The  Chinese  have  a  book  of  10,- 
000  proverbs,  and  they're  all  as  wise  and  true 
as  the  first  one  in  the  volume,  which  says : 
'It  is  safer  to  pull  a  tiger's  tail  than  to  call 
a  woman's  attention  to  her  first  gray  hair.'  " 


The  lawyer  looked  serious,  and  his  client 
gloomy.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  breach  of 
promise,  and  the  only  question  was  how  much 
the  young  man  would  have  to  pay.  The 
lawyer  felt  it  his  duty  to  speak  a  few  words 
of  warning.  "Oh,  I  know  all  that,"  inter- 
rupted his  client  angrily.  "Same  old  saying: 
'Do  right,  and  fear  nothing.' "  "No,"  cor- 
rected the  man  of  law.  "In  this  case  I 
should  have  advised,  'Don't  write,  and  fear 
nothing.'  " 


News  of  mild  election  shindies  in  Ireland 
recalls  the  protest  made  by  a  voter  to  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  when  he  captured  Water- 
ford  forty  years  ago.  "You're  no  man,"  de- 
clared the  elector  indignantly.  Lord  Charles 
begged  to  differ,  and  demanded  explanation. 
"Arrah,  then,"  was  the  reply,  "the  last  time 
one  of  your  family  stood  for  the  country  it's 
up  to  me  ankles  I  was  in  blood  and  up  to  me 
brains  in  whisky,  but  divil  a  drop  av  ayther 
I've  seen  this  time." 


A  new  office  boy  of  a  news  association  in 
New  York,  who  was  told  that  his  job  depended 
on  his  speed,  dived  into  the  court  where  the 
trial  of  Scott  Nearing  was  in  progress, 
brushed  past  half  a  dozen  lawyers,  mounted 
the  steps  of  the  bench,  mistaking  the  judge, 
who  was  writing,  for  the  association  re- 
porter, and  was  reaching  out  to  touch  the 
judge's  arm  when  Court  Clerk  Leary  grabbed 
him.  "What  do  you  want?"  asked  Leary.  "I 
want  that  copy  quick,"  retorted  the  boy. 


At  the  recent  convention  of  the  editors  of 
California  papers  a  delegate  told  about  the 
first  editor  he  worked  under.  "Right  or 
wrong,  he  was  always  right.  I  recall  on  one 
occasion  where  the  paper  announced  the  death 
of  William  R.  Jones,  who,  it  turned  out,  was 
not  dead.  Accordingly  next  day  the  paper 
printed  the  following  note :  'Yesterday  we 
were  the  first  newspaper  to  publish  the  death 
of  William  R.  Jones.  Today  we  are  the  first 
to  deny  the  report.  The  Morning  Star  is  al- 
ways in  the  lead.' " 


The  son  of  the  family  was  home  on  his  first 
vacation  since  he  had  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  college  prefect.  He  and  his  father  were 
discussing  affairs  of  the  day,  and  finally  the 
boy  remarked:  "Say,  dad,  I  hope  when  I  am 
as  old  as  you  are  I'll  know  more  than  you 
do."  "I'll  go  one  better,  my  boy,"  the  father 
replied.  "I  hope  that  when  you  are  that  old 
you  will  know  as  much  as  you  think  you  do 
now." 


Street     some     day     next     week "      "The 

duchess,"  said  the  duke,  "will  be  most  happy 
to  give  you  another  sitting.  The  baby,  how- 
ever,  is  in  the  guards." 


One  of  the  smartest  replies  ever  made  by 
a  parliamentary  candidate  was  that  credited 
to  Lord  Palmerston.  A  heckler  at  one  of  his 
meetings  had  demanded  of  the  statesman, 
"Will  you,  if  returned,  support  such  and  such 
a  measure?"  "Pam"  thought  for  a  moment, 
then  said,  "I  will."  "Hurray !"  broke  in  the 
heckler  and  his  pack.  "Not,"  continued 
"Pam" — at  which  there  were  thunderous 
counter  cheers — "tell  you,"  he  concluded. 
And  the  general  laughter  made  him  prime 
favorite    at    once. 


While  in  London  on  a  holiday  a  visitor 
went  to  have  a  look  at  the  Thames.  There 
was  a  steam  shovel  at  work  out  in  the  river 
and  he  was  standing  watching  it.  Suddenly 
he  felt  a  tap  on  his  shoulder  and  turned 
around  to  find  a  son  of  Erin  standing  there. 
"Say,"  said  he,  "isn't  London  a  wonderful 
place?  By  gorry,  now  just  look  at  that  thing 
goin'  down  there ;  now,  look  at  it,  isn't  that 
wonderful?  But  say,  old  man,  I  wouldn't 
want  to  be  the  cove  at  the  bottom  filling  that 
thing  up,  would  ye?" 


"Squabbling  and  fighting — that's  another 
frequent  cause  of-divorce,"  said  Judge  Hilary 
M.  Hawks  of  Denver  in  an  address  on  the 
divorce  evil.  "I  said  to  a  young  man  in  a 
recent  divorce  case  :  'Let  me  see — aren't  you" 
that  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hero  who  married  a  Red 
Cross  nurse  in  a  front-line  trench  during  a 
German  mustard  gas  bombardment  ?'  'Yes, 
your  honor,    I'm   the  man,'   the   applicant   an- 


"Punctuation  always  recalls  to  me  the 
story  of  little  Timothy,"  remarked  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  a  Southern  California 
city  not  long  ago.  "The  governess  had  been 
listening  while  he  read  from  his  primer. 
Perhaps  her  mind  was  wandering  a  wee  bit, 
but  it  was  brought  sharply  back  to  reality  as 
she  heard  young  Timothy  declaim  :  'This  is 
a  warm  doughnut.  Step  on  it.'  'Timothy, 
whatever  are  you  reading?'  she  exclaimed. 
'Let  me  see  your  book.'  She  looked,  and  this 
is  what  she  found :  'This  is  a  worm.  Do 
not  step  on  it.'  " 


Secretary  Carter  Glass  was  talking  at  a 
Washington  reception  about  the  Texas  oil 
boom.  "The  boom,"  he  said,  "has  made  a 
lot  of  rich  men  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ranger.  A  lot  of  men,  too,  it  has  left  poor. 
Two  Rangerites  were  talking  in  the  Okla- 
homa Eating  House  about  a  Sapulpa  mil- 
lionaire who  was  buying  leases  and  boring 
wells  and  making  money  fast.  'Why  do  you 
knock  Sapulpa  Joe  so  hard  ?'  said  the  first 
Rangerite.  'He's  not  a  bad  sort.  In  his  time 
he's  done  a  number  of  good  things.'  'Yes, 
durn  it !  And  I'm  one  of  them,'  the  second 
Rangerite  growled." 

There  had  been  words  before  between  the 
dramatist  and  his  leading  comedian  as  to  the 
Iatter's  habit  of  adding  impromptu  jokes  to  his 
part.  "There's  no  need  for  you  to  gag,"  said 
the  dramatist  angrily,  after  the  comedian  had 
done  it  again.  "Your  part  as  written  is  quite 
funny  enough.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to 
say  the  words  and  wait  for  the  audience  to 
laugh."  The  comedian  did  not  look  con- 
vinced. "That's  all  right  for  you,"  he 
grumbled.  "You  live  in  town  and  can  afford 
the  time.  But  don't  forget  that  I  have  to 
catch  the  midnight  train  to  my  place  in  the 
country." 


"The  worship  of  girlish  beauty  in  this  coun- 
try is  unprecedented,"  said  David  Belasco. 
"Look  at  the  magazines — a  pretty  girl  on 
every  cover.  Look  at  the  ads — nothing  but 
pretty  girls.  Go  to  the  theatre — it's  a  girl 
show.  Yes,  the  pretty  girl  is  worshiped,  but 
she  remains  unspoiled.  I  heard  the  other  day 
about  an  elderly  millionaire  banker  who  pro- 
posed to  a  pretty  girl  in  the  surf  at  Palm 
Beach.  'Think,'  said  the  old  rascal,  'think 
of  the  automobiles  and  pearls  and  saddle 
horses  a  rich  husband  could  give  you.'  The 
girl  looked  at  him  critically.  'Oh,  a  rich 
father  would  do  just  as  well,'  she  said. 
'Marry  mamma.'  " 


John  Burroughs,  the  naturalist,  was  talking 
about  Germany.  "It's  dangerous  to  confabu- 
late with  the  Germans,"  he  said,  "for  they're 
too  tricky  for  "us.  The  Germans  are  the 
trickiest  people  in  the  world.  A  German  at  a 
dinner  party  took  in  a  lady  whose  name  he 
didn't  catch.  During  the  fish  course  he  saw 
a  man  who  had  showed  him  up  the  week  be- 
fore in  a  crooked  business  deal,  and  he  mut- 
tered to  the  lady,  ferociously:  'Do  you  see 
that  man  to  the  left  of  the  epergne  ?  Well, 
if  there's  one  man  on  earth  I  hate  it's  him.' 
'Why,'  said  the  lady,  'he's  my  husband.'  'Yes, 
of  course,'  said  the  German.  'That's  why  I 
hate  him.'  " 


"The  French,  ever  since  Foch's  victory,  are 
almost  in  danger  of  becoming  swell-headed," 
said  Immigration  Commissioner  Caminetti  of 
New  York.  "And  no  wonder.  The  French 
surely  showed  great  courage  and  genius  in 
this  war  and  praise  and  compliments  have 
been  showered  upon  them  from  all  sides.  Not 
long  ago  in  a  French  restaurant  I  ordered  a 
steak.  The  waiter  took  the  order  and  just 
as  he  was  about  to  go  I  cried  as  an  after- 
thought, 'Well  done,  waiter.'  The  young 
man,  flushing  with  pleasure,  drew  himself  up 
and  saluted  smartly.  'But  you  Americans, 
monsieur,'  he  said,  'you  Americans  also 
covered  yourselves  with  glory  at  Chateau 
Thierry   and   Bois   de   Belleau.' " 


Illustrating  the  dilatoriness  of  artists,  a 
story  is  told  of  Whistler.  A  certain  duke 
commissioned  Whistler  to  paint  his  wife  and 
infant  son,  the  Marquis  of  Exe.  Whistler 
began  the  painting,  and  after  a  while  an- 
nounced that  no  more  sittings  were  required, 
and  the  finished  work  would  be  sent  home  in 
a  few  days.  But  days,  weeks,  months,  years 
passed,  and  the  duke  couldn't  get  his  picture. 
Finally  he  caught  Whistler  in  Pall  Mall  one 
afternoon,  and  the  painter  said :  "I  find  that 
one  more  sititng  is  necessary.  If  the  duchess 
will    bring    the    baby    to    my    studio    in    Tite 


Colonel  House  loves  to  tell  of  a  visit  to  a 
colored  ward  in  a  Paris  base  hospital.  "I 
stopped  beside  the  cot  of  a  colored  hero  who 
seemed  to  just  lie  there  and  brood  and  brood 
over  the  fact  that  the  German  had  'got  him.' 
It  seems  that  his  commander  had  ordered 
him  to  charge  a  nest  of  Boche  machine  guns 
alone,  and  they  shot  him  in  three  places  as 
he  started  toward  them.  'But  Ah'll  sure  get 
even  with  them  for  what  they  done  to  me,' 
he  asserted.  'Well,  old  man,  you  did  your 
duty.      It   was   too    bad   you   didn't   get    them, 

though.     But '     'What's  that  you  sayin'  ?' 

demanded  the  darky.  'Couldn't  get  dem  ? 
Why,  man  alive.  Dem  Germans  wa'ant  no 
trouble  at  all,  but  mah  best  razor  am  com- 
pletely busted.'  " 


The  engineer  had  become  tired  of  the  boast- 
ful talk  he  heard  from  the  other  engine- 
drivers  at  his  boarding-house.  One  evening 
he  began  :  "This  morning  I  went  over  to  see 
a  new  machine  we've  got  at  our  place,  and 
it's  astonishing  how  It  works."  "And  how 
does  it  work?"  asked  one.  "Well,"  was  the 
reply,  "by  means  of  a  pedal  attachment  a  ful- 
crumed  lever  converts  a  vertical  reciprocating 
motion  into  a  circular  movement.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  machine  is  a  huge  disk  that 
revolves  in  a  vertical  plane.  Power  is  ap- 
plied through  the  axis  of  the  disk,  and  work  is 
done  on  the  periphery,  and  the  hardest  steel 
by  mere  impact  may  be  reduced  to  any  shape." 
"What  is  this  wonderful  machine  ?"  was 
asked.     "A  grindstone,"  was  the  reply. 


And  etiquette  demands  that  we  return  the  com- 
pliment. 

Besides,  they  say  that  Washington  and  Grant  and 
several    more 

Considered    weapons    requisite    to   victory   in   war." 

Said    the    Second-Chief-Retarder    of    the    board    of 

war  delay: 
"We    appreciate    your    ardor,    but    you    know    this 

isn't    play, 
Through     the     skill     of     chosen     experts,     applying 

every   test, 
We    must    zealously    determine    what    invention    is 

the  best. 
Should    the    fortunate    inventor    be    a    personable 

man 
Whom     the     board     delights     to     honor,     we     shall 

formulate  a  plan. 
Thus,     observing    due    precaution,     we    shall    bear 

your  case  in  mind, 
And    I'm  sure  you'll    have  your   cannon    when   the 
peace  is  being  signed." 

What    a    lesson    to    a    nation,    eager,    tense,    and 

passion-flushed, 
Is   a    smoothly-working   bureau    that    refuses    to    be 

rushed. 
With    its    calm,     divine    aloofness,     with     its    cold 

judicial  staff. 
Like    a    great    mill    grinding    grandly,    though    the 

grist  thereof  be  chaff. 
Pleas     are     futile,     needs    are     nothing,     haste     or 

change  means  waste  of  force; 
Men    may    starve    or    die,    but    matters    still    must 

take  their  proper  course. 
Patience,   patience — great   is   system;    slow  as  time, 

yet    sure    as   Fate. 
What   a    pity    shame    and    outrage    that    the    enemy 

won't   wait.  — Detroit   Saturday   Night. 


"Selecting  the  jury  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  modern  trial," 
remarked  a  well-known  judge  recently,  "and 
you'd  be  surprised  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
twelve  really  intelligent  and  unbiased  men  to- 
gether at  one  time.  I  recall  once  when  a 
whole  week  was  spent  in  selecting  a  jury  to 
try  a  killing.  Finally  one  old  fellow  seemed 
to  fill  the  bill  and  would  complete  the  quota. 
He  had  no  prejudices,  was  not  opposed  to 
capital  punishment,  and  was  considered  a 
valuable  find.  So  the  prosecuting  attorney 
said  solemnly,  'Juror,  look  upon  the  prisoner 
— prisoner,  look  upon  the  juror.'  The  old 
man  adjusted  his  spectacles,  and  peered  at 
the  prisoner  for  a  full  half-minute.  Then, 
turning  to  the  court,  he  said :  'Judge,  durned 
if   I   don't  believe   he's  guilty.'  " 


Admiral  Sims  was  speaking  about  the  high 
qualities  boasted  by  the  American  Jackie,  and 
added :  "He  developed  a  positive  genius  for 
inventing  reasons  for  securing  shore  leave.  I 
call  to  mind  Able  Seaman  Murphy.  'What  on 
earth  do  you  want  shore  leave  for  this  time?' 
demanded  his  captain,  as  our  hero  made  his 
oft-repeated  request.  'It  isn't  your  great 
aunt's  funeral  is  it  ?'  'Faith,  no,  sorr,'  re- 
plied Murphy  with  a  grin,  '  'tis  not  so  bad  as 
thot.  It's — bedad,  I  hates  to  tell  yez,  sor.' 
'Out  with  it,'  roared  the  captain,  now  forti- 
fied for  whatever  new  one  Murphy  might 
spring.  'I'll  try  and  stand  the  shock.'  'Well, 
sorr,  it's  loik  this  intoirely.  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune, sorr,  to  have  a  brother  born  blind. 
Heavin  be  praised,  sorr,  but  the  ither  day  his 
sight  was  restored,  an'  bedad,  he  wants  to 
see  me,  sorr.'  'Leave  granted,'  snapped  the 
captain  as  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Red  Tape. 
Said    the    Officer    Commanding:      "  'Tis   a   pleasant 

winter  day, 
And   I   want  a   heap    of  blankets    and  I    want    'em 

right  away, 
And  I  want  a  lot  of  uniforms  and  overcoats  and 

boots 
To    preserve    the    martial    vigor    of    our    promising 

recruits. 
For  Napoleon,  or  Hannibal,  or  Csesar,  I  am  told, 
Found     that    soldiers     fought    much    better    when 

protected    from    the    cold, 
And   I  trust  my  observations  are  in  military  form 
Because  I  love  my  little  army  and  I'd  like  to  have 

it    warm." 

And  the  Quartermaster  answered  with  a  wan  official 

smile: 
"I   shall  send  a   requisition  in  the  legal   form  and 

style, 
To  the  Acting-Tenth-Assistant  in  the  board  of  speed 

control, 
Who    will    docket    it    and    poke    it    in    the    proper 

pigeon-hole. 
When    the    Eighteenth-Under-Deputy    has    found    it 

hiding  there, 
He  will  specify  and  advertise  with  customary  care. 
So,  in  time,   they'll  give  a  contract — though  I   can 

not  tell  you  when, 
But    I    think    you'll    get    your    blankets    when    the 

robins    nest    again." 

Said  the  Officer  Commanding,  as  he  pulled  bis 
graying  hair: 

"I  should  like  to  have  some  rifles,  if  you  have  a 
few   to   spare, 

I  should  like  to  have  some  cannon  and  a  ton  or 
so  of  shell — 

Just  any  kind's  that  shootable  will  answer  very 
well. 

For  hostile  guns  are  hurling  with  personal  in- 
tent, 


Kitchen  Range  Fire  DeLuxe 


Rotary  Fuel  Oil  in  one  of  our  Range  Oil 
Burners  maintains  an  even,  steady  tem- 
perature for  baking.  Cleaner  than  coal 
and  as  handy  as  gas — and  costs  about 
half  as  much  to  operate.  Let  us  install  a 
burner  in  your  kitchen  range.  Most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  cooking  fuel. 
Ask  us  about  this  today.  A  phone  call  is 
enough. 


ROTARY  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

159  Twelfth  St., 
Oakland. 


PENINSULA  BURNER  &  OIL  CO. 

Phone  San  Mateo  25 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

of  Hartford 
£  ■  t  a!b  I  i  ■  h  e  d     18  5  0 

Pacific    Department 

369  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

O  f f i  eel     . t 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bids.  Hiacins  Bldfl. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wo. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLSALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 


230  California  Street 

Hind  Building 


San  Francisco 
Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

3 1 2  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The  Paper  used  in  printing  the  Argonaut  is  furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,   corner   Minna, 

San    Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S    PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  292.  88  Fir:' 
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Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Dr.  H.  J.  Minton  and  Mrs.  Minion  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  have  announced  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter,  Miss  Margaret  Minton,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Harry  Evans,  U.  S.  A.  The  army  officer 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  Evan  Evans  of  San  Rafael  and 
the  brother  of  Lieutenant  Evan  Evans,  Jr.,  and  of 


TED  SHAWN 

|  fl    Will  Lecture  and  Teach 

DANCING 

For  Six  Weeks 

Commencing  June  22, 1919 

AT  WILDWOOD  GARDENS,  Piedmont 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Shawn  will  be  engaged  in  train- 
ing the  processionals  and  group  dances 
for  "Miriam — Sister  of  Moses,"  lo  be  eiven  at 
the  Greek  Theatre,  Angnst  1  and  2.  there  will  be 
no  summer  session  at  Denishawn.  Los  Angeles. 
If  yon  are  interested  in  this  six  weeks  course. 
telephone  or  write 

Secretary — Wildwood  Gardens 
Piedmont,  Cal. 


Lieutenant  Arthur  Evans.  He  is  the  cousin  of  Mr. 
Albert  Dibblee,  Mr.  Harrison  Dibblee,  and  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Dibblee.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  a  group  of 
•friends  at  a  luncheon  Monday  at  the  St-  Francis, 
her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  Willard  Drown, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  and 
Mrs.    Harry    Scott. 

Mrs.  Maud  Payne  Bogue  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Pierre  Moore,  Mrs.  William  Devereux,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Franklin  Kales,  Mrs.  Richard  Hei- 
mann,  Mrs.  Otis  Johnson,  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore, 
Mrs.  Roy  Somers,  Mrs.  George  Ebright,  Mrs.  King 


Macomber,  Mrs.  Dudley  Bliss,  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent, 
Mrs.  Anna  Voohries  Bishop,  Mrs.  Roger  Bocqueraz, 
Mrs.  Covington  Pringle,  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent,  Miss 
Edith  Treanor.  and   Miss  Edith    Bull. 

Mr^.  Cyril  Tobin  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago  at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Raou)  Duval,  Mr~.  Baldwin  Wood, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Morse,  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  Mr^. 
Frank  Judge,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  and  Miss 
Helen  Keeney. 

Mr.  Francis  Carolan  gave  a  picnic  luncheon  Sat- 
urday at  his  home  in  Burlingame.  His  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Heckscber,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lydig  Hoyt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril 
Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mrs.  John  Drum, 
Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mrs.  Richard  Hammond, 
Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr. 
Douglas  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Russell  Wilson. 

Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  dinner  last  Wednesday 
evening  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  compliment 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Poett, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurance  Scott. 

Miss  Betty  Folger  entertained  a  number  of  the 
younger  set  at  the  supper-dance  at  the  St.  Francis 
last  Wednesday  evening.  Among  those  in  the 
party  were-  Lieutenant-Commander  Alfred  Mont- 
gomery and  Mrs.  Montgomery-,  Miss  Betty  George, 
Miss  Anne  Peters,  Mrs.  Robert  Clark  of  Paris, 
Commander  H.  E.  Reed,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Reed, 
Mr.  Howard  Spreckels,  Mr.  Philip  O'Connell  of 
Stockton,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  W.  W.  Chapin, 
Mr.   Robert  Miller,  and   Mr.  Homer  Curran. 

Miss  Maud  O'Connor  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  Ingleside  Golf  and  Country  Club,  her 
guests  having  included  Mrs.  Henry  Breeden,  Mrs. 
Henry  Dutton,  Mrs.  William  Tevis,  Mrs.  Frank 
Johnson,  Miss  Celia  O'Connor,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Cooper. 

Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle  entertained  at  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Paci5c  Avenue  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Harry  White. 

Dr.  Harold  Brunn  and  Mrs.  Brunn  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Vallejo  Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Louise  McNear 
and  her  fiance,  Dr.  Howard  NafTziger.  Those  who 
attended  the  affair  included  Dr.  Herbert  Allen 
and  Mrs.  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams, 
Dr.  Erie  Brownell  and  Mrs.  Brownell,  Dr.  How- 
ard Morrow  and  Mrs.  Morrow,  Miss  Mary  Bates, 
and   Colonel  Walter  Baldwin. 

Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at  her 
home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mme.  Diana 
Watt.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Robert  Hooker,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs. 
Edward  Pringle,  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mrs.  Athearn 
Folger,  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll,  and  Miss  Maude 
Fay. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  entertained  at 
luncheon  Saturday  at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests 
having  included  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam  Taylor,  Jr.,  and   Mrs.  Henry  Foster   Dutton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman  gave  a  dinner 
a  few  evenings  ago  in  compliment  to   Dr.  Morton 


GREATEST  MAGAZINE  OFFER 

The  Argonaut  and  Sunset  Magazine  (together)  for  $4.00  a  year 
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Gibbons    and    Mrs.    Gibbons,    the    former   of    whom 
has    just    returned    to    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore  gave  a  dinner 
las!  Wednesday  evening  for  Commander  David 
le  Breton  and  Mrs.  le  Breton.  Those  in  the 
party  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Schmidt,  and  Dr.  Frank  Girard 
and    Mrs.    Girard- 

Miss  Laura  McKinstxy  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor 
of    Mrs.    Gertrude    Atherton. 

Mrs.  Victor  de  Cunha  gave  a  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago   at  the  Fairmont   in  compliment  to   Mrs. 

'  James  K.  Hackett.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hackett  are 
guests  at  the   St    Francis. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hitchcock,  Mrs.  John  Gill,  Mrs.  Anson 
Hotaling,  Mrs.  Alfred  Swinnerton,  and  Mrs. 
Georges  de  Latour. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  gave  a  tea  last  Thursday  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Louis  White  of  New  York.  Those 
who  attended  the  affair,  which  was  held  at  the 
home  of  the  hostess  on  Washington  Street,  included 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  Mr?.  Herbert  Allen,  Mrs. 
John  Irby,  Mrs.  William  Penn  Humphrey.  Mrs. 
Andrew  Welch,  Mrs.  Joseph  Rucker,  Mrs.  Charles 
Weller.  Mrs.  Frederick  Murphy,  Mrs.  Frank  Helm, 
Mrs.  Anna  Voohries  Bishop,  Mrs.  Raymond  Harris, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Reginald  Knight 
Smith.  Mrs.  Morse  Erskine.  Miss  Maye  Colburn, 
Miss  Gladys  Sullivan,  Miss  Lily  O'Connor,  Miss 
Helen  White,   and   Miss  Florence    Mullen. 

Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Harry   White  of  Brookline,    Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pratt  gave  a  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Charles  Treat,  Mrs.  Grlgg;  Holt.  Mrs.  John 
Morrison,  Mrs.  William  Wood,  and  Mrs.  George 
Bailey. 

Mrs.  Gayle  Anderton  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  last  week  in  her  San  Mateo 
home,  her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent. 
Mrs.  Horace  Hiil,  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Mrs. 
William   Duncan,    and    Mrs.    Corbett    Moody. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  having 
included  Mrs.  Frederick  Burnham,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Rutherford,  Mrs.  Joseph  Niclson,  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Allen. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Ghirardelli  gave  a  tea  last  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  on  Russian  Hill  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Hooper. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  a  few  days  ago  by  Senator 
James  Phelan  at  bis  home  in  Saratoga.  Those 
in  the  party  included  Dr.  Henry  Horn  and  Mrs. 
Horn,  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  Ward  Barron, 
Mr?.  William  Denman,  Miss  Mary  Phelan,  Gen- 
eral Frank  Ferguson,  Mr.  Enrique  Grau.  Colonel 
Cavanaugb,   and   Colonel   Noble. 

Dr.  Frederick  Clampett  and  Mrs.  Clampett  gave 
a  reception  last  Tuesday  afternoon  at  their  home 
on  California  Street.  Among  their  guests  were 
Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frederick    Moody,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

'  William    T.    Sesnon,    Captain    John    Henry    Rinder 

.  and    Mrs.    Rinder,    Mrs,    Adam    Grant.    Mrs.    Wi! 

]  Ham  Hoelscher,  Miss  Naomi  Hoelscher,  Miss 
Minnie  Houghton,  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan,  Miss 
Flora     Low.     Miss     Flora     Miller,     Mrs.     George 

I  Cabaniss,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Montgomery,  Mr.  Francis 
Langton,  Mr.  W.  S.  Hunter,  Colonel  Thornwell 
Mullally,    Dr.    George    Davidson    of    Los    Angeles, 

:  and  Rev.  Edward  Morgan. 

,       Mrs.    Edward    Eyre    gave    a    luncheon    Thursday 

|  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude    Atherton. 

I  Mrs.  Edward  Howard  gave  a  dance  a  few  even- 
ings ago   at  her  home  in   San  Mateo  in   honor  of 

|  her   daughter,    Miss  Olivia   Howard. 

Miss  Virginia  Hanna  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 

■  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 

:  Hanna,  on  Broderick  Street. 


Canada.  50  Cents  Extra;  Foreien.  51.00  E 
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SUNSET 

MAGAZINE 

The  only  National  Magazine  edited 
:  and published  for  Western  People/ 


SUNSET,  the  Pacific  Monthly,  is  the 
West's  own  national  magazine.  It  is  the 
only  "general"  magazine  of  national  cir- 
culation and  influence  published  in  the  West. 
!  It  is  therefore  distinctly  representative  of  the 
I  West  in  its  viewpoint  and  in  its  treatment  of 
■  world  and  national  affairs.  Beautifully  printed 
I  and  artistically  illustrated,  crammed  full  of 
j  interest  for  every  member  of  the  family,  it  is 
i  distinctly  a  FAMILY  magazine.  It  should  be 
on  the  reading  table  of  every  Western  house- 
\  hold. 


A  RARE  MONEY- SAVING  OPPORTUNITY 

Usb      This      Coupon 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUB.  CO.,  207  Powell  Street 
San  Franciscc,  Cal. 

Gentlemen— I  enclose  £4.00.  Please  send  me  The  Argonaut  and  Sunset  Magazine, 
both  for  one  year,  in  accordance  with  your  special  offer. 


Name_ 


Address. 


?( 


Please  write  Name  mi\ 
Address-PLAiNLV     / 


"Wild  Flower  Exhibit. 

The  State  Wild  Flower  Exhibit  being  held 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  this  Friday  and  Satur- 
day under  the  auspices  of  the  California 
Wild  Flower  Conservation  League  is  given 
for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  public 
with  the  variety  and  values  of  our  wild 
flowers,   plants,   and  grasses. 

The  State  Wild  Flower  Exhibit  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  useful  and  beautiful  in- 
stitutions of  the  state.  It  has  been  held  an- 
nually since  the  exposition  in  1915.  when 
"Wild  Flower  Day"  attracted  so  much  inter- 
est and  comment  from  the  throngs  of  East- 
ern visitors  who  were  amazed  at  the  endless 
variety   and  beauty  of  our  native  flowers. 

In  addition  to  the  bewildering  display  of 
wild  flowers  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  there  are  numerous  educational  fea- 
tures of  considerable  value  to  students  and 
lovers  of  the  wild.  The  classification  has  been 
directed  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Setchell  and  Dr.  Frank 
Smiley  of  the  University  of  California,  as- 
sisted by  Professor  McMin  of  Mills  College 
and  Mrs.  Marion  Campbell  of  the  Academy 
of  Science. 

-«*-*- 

Lecture  by  "Willard  Huntington  Wright. 

Foul  illustrated  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
"What  Is  Art,  and  Why?"  by  Willard  Hunt- 
ington Wright,  will  be  given  at  the  Print 
Rooms,  540  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  un- 
der the  following  titles  and  dates :  "The  Es- 
sentials of  Painting,"  Monday,  May  12th ; 
"Substance,  Rhythm,  and  Technic,"  Friday, 
May  16th  ;  "Form  and  Composition,"  Monday, 
May  19th;  "The  Science  and  Art  of  Color," 
Friday,  May  23d.  Each  evening  at  8:15. 
These  lectures  will  describe  clearly,  by  analy- 
sis and  demonstration,  exactly  what  consti- 
tutes a  work  of  art,  and  will  elucidate  the 
definite  laws  which  govern  the  creation  and 
appreciation  of  every  style  of  painting. 
Course  ticket  for  all  four  lectures,  $5. 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 
VANDA  HOFF  and  the 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

Everything   New — Costumes  by    Fanchon 

Dancing  in    Rainbow  Lane  Nightly,  except 
Sunday,  7  to  1 


Afternoon  Tea,   with    Rudy  Seiger's  Orchestra, 
Daily.  4:30  to  6 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spoti 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  *nd  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen    recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL   S.   STANLEY,   Manager     - 
DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 


|  Hotel  Whitcomb  | 

At  the  Civic  Cexter  5 

I  MARKET  ST.  NEAR  EIGHTH  | 

S   Such    exclusive     features    as    the  m 

§   glass-enclosed    Sun    Room   on   the  | 

g   Roof,    with    its    tea    service    each  ( 

■   afternoon,    and   dancing    Saturday  ( 

§j   night — and     a     garage     free     for  ( 

§   guests'   use — emphasize  the   Whit-  E 

comb's  up-to-dateness.  B 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIFORNIA 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights  hot  and  cold  water.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean.  Booklet. 
Address  Mrs.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON,  San 
Ysidro  Ranch. 


A  German's  View. 

Praise  of  the  enemy,  of  England's  "con- 
temptible little  army,"  is  one  of  the  traits 
which  characterized  Count  von  Arnim,  the 
German  commander  who  was  beaten  to  death 
recently  by  peasants  on  his  farm  in  Bohemia. 
He  had  shot  at  them  with  a  gun  while  they 
gathered  faggots  on  his  estate,  it  was  re- 
ported. 

His  report  on  the  battle  of  the  Somme 
starts  with  a  consideration  of  the  English  in- 
fantry, as  follows : 

"The  English  infantry  has  undoubtedly 
learned  much  since  the  autumn  offensive.  It 
shows  great  dash  in  the  attack,  a  factor  to 
which  immense  confidence  in  its  overwhelming 
artillery  probably  greatly  contributes.  The 
Englishman  also  has  his  physique  and  training 
in  his  "favor.  Commanders,  however,  in  dif- 
ficult positions  showed  that  they  were  not  yet 
equal  to  their  tasks.  The  men  lost  their  heads 
and  surrendered  if  they  thought  they  were 
cut  off.  It  was  most  striking  bow  the  enemy 
assembled  and  brought  up  large  bodies  of 
troops  in  close  order  into  our  zone  of  fixe. 
The  losses  caused  by  our  artillery  were  con- 
sequently large.  One  must,  however,  acknowl- 
edge the  skill  with  which  the  English  rapidly 
consolidated  captured  positions. 

"The  English  infantry  showed  great  te- 
nacity in  defense.  This  was  especially  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  small  parties,  which  when 
once  established  with  machine  guns  in  the 
thick  of  a  wood  or  group  of  houses,  were 
very   difficult   to    drive    out." 


An  automatic  train  control  system  that 
produces  audible  signals  in  locomotive  cabs 
is  being  tested  by  a  large  British  railroad  for 
general  use. 
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Walters  Surgical  Company 
NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL 

To  Oar  New  Location,  441  SUTTER  STREET 

Between    Powell   and    Stockton    Sts. 

Will  Occupy  Entire  Building 

Increased  Business  Demands  More  Space 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Captain  John  Jacob  Astor  and  Lady  Violet  Astor 
returned  last  Wednesday  to  their  apartments  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis  from  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  Accompanied  by  Lady  Astor's  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Minto,  they  left  during  the  week  for 
Ottawa,  Canada,  where  they  will  spend  a  month  or 
more  before  leaving  for  their  home  in  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Armstrong  have  taken  an 
apartment  at  the  Holton  Arms  in  Pasadena,  where 
they  will  reside   for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  brief  visit  to 
Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luis  Yangco  returned  several 
days  ago  to  San  Francisco  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  have  been  guests  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  Charles  Drake  arrived  Saturday  from  her 
home  in  Los  Angeles  and  is  a  guest  at  the  St. 
Francis.  Mrs.  Drake  visited  here  last  autumn 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sayre  Macneil,  who  have  re- 
cently  returned  to   Los   Angeles  to  reside. 

Commander  David  le  Breton  and  Mrs.  le  Breton 
have  left  for  Washington,  after  a  sojourn  of 
several  weeks  in  San  Francisco.  They  have  had 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  during  their 
sojourn    here. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Grahame  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Geraldine  Grahame,  will  remain  at  Newport 
for  the  summer  instead  of  returning  as  they  had 
planned  to  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara.  Mrs. 
Grahame's  son,  Captain  Earl  Grahame,  who  is  in 
Southern  California,  after  several  months'  service 
in  France,  will  leave  in  June  to  join  his  mother 
and   sister    at   Newport. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray  sailed  Satur- 
day for  the  Orient  for  a  visit  of  several  months. 
Mr.  Macondray  is  en  route  to  Siberia,  but  Mrs. 
Macondray  will  remain  in  Japan  and  will  join  him 
on  his  return  to  California.  Miss  Mary  Elena 
and  Miss  Inez  Macondray  will  remain  at  the  family 
home  in  Palo  Alto. 

Miss  Alice  Requa,  who  has  been  in  New  York 
with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Requa,  has 
returned  to  Washington,  where  she  is  the  house 
guest  of  Miss  Margaret  Harding.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Requa  and  their  daughters  will  return  to  their 
Piedmont  home  in  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Baker,  who  have  spent 
the  winter  at  the  Plaza  in  New  York,  have  opened 
their  country  house  at  Lennox  for  the  summer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall  and  their  children 
left  Thursday  for  Menlo  Park  and  are  estab- 
lished in  their  country  home  for  the  season. 

Major  Philip  Wales  and  Mrs.  Wales  returned 
a  few  days  ago  from  Southern  California  and 
have  been  spending  a  week  at  the  St.  Francis. 
They  recently  reopened  their  home  in  Menlo  for 
the  summer. 

Miss  Edith  Chesebrough  left  the  first  of  the 
week  for  New  York  to  meet  her  sister,  Miss  Helen 
Chesebrough,  who  is  en  route  to  the  Eastern  city 
from  France.  Miss  Chesebrough  has  been  engaged 
in  canteen  work  with  Miss  Amy  Brewer  for  the 
past  year.  The  latter  will  remain  abroad  until  the 
winter    season. 

Dr.  Herbert  Allen  and  Mrs.  Allen  have  left 
for  their  summer  home  in  Sonoma  County. 

Mrs.  John  Rothschild  and  her  children  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit 
to  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hopkins  spent  a  few  days  of  last 
week  in  San  Francisco  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Deering  en  route  to  New  York  from  her  home  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
from  a  visit  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  John  Nielson,  at 
her  home  at  Mare  Island. 

Countess  de  Mailly  Chalon  has  taken  an  apart 
meat  in  Berkeley,  where  she  will  pass  the  summer 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin  have  returned  to 
San  Mateo  from  a  trip  through  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall  and  Miss  Jean 
Boyd,  who  have  been  touring  the  Orient  for 
several  months,  will  return  to  California  the  close 
of  May. 

Captain  Wendell  Hammon  sailed  from  France 
last  week  and  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  after 
the  15th  of  May,  joining  Mrs.  Hammon  at  their 
home  on   Chestnut  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  spent 
the  week-end  at  River  Garden  Farm  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River. 

Colonel  Orrin  Wolfe  and  Mrs.  Wolfe,  who  have 
been  living  at  the  Presidio,  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  where  they  will  reside  in 
future. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn,  who  has  been  spending  the 
winter  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  will  reopen  her 
home  in  San  Rafael  the  close  of  May. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  and  Miss  Helen  Garritt 
spent  the  week-end  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion 
Tucker  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  have 
heen  passing  a  fortnight  on  the  McCloud  River. 

Rear-Admiral  Charles  Gove  and  Mrs.  Gove  have 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  after  a  sojourn  of 
several  weeks  at  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Wood  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  last  week  from  their  home  in  New  York 
and  have  been  guests  at  the  St.  Francis.  They 
Will  leave  next  week  for  Southern  California  and 
later  will  go  to  the  Atlantic  coast  to  open  their 
summer  home  at  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York. 

Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  left  last  week  for  New 
Ifork,   after  a  brief  visit  in    San   Francisco,   when 


he  was  a  guest  at  the  St.  Francis.  En  route  to 
California  from  the  Atlantic  coast  Mr.  Kruttschnitt 
visited  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr.,  at  their  home  in  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Captain  Adolph  Graupner  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco   from  a  visit  to  Camp  Kearny. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott  Hendricks  returned  last 
week  to  San  Francisco  from  Washington,  where 
he    has  been    passing   several   months. 

Senator  Charles  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Thomas  ar- 
rived a  few  days  ago  from  their  home  in  Denver 
and  are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Robert  Abercrombie 
Lovett,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Lovett  arrived  last 
week  in  Santa  Barbara  from  New  York  and  are 
staying  at  El  Mirasol.  Before  coming  to  San 
Francisco  they  will  visit  Mrs.  Lovett's  aunt,  Mrs. 
John  Edward  Beale,  who  has  recently  returned  to 
California  from  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Rice  Edwards,  who  have 
been  in  Santa  Barbara  for  several  weeks,  have  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  and  have  been  passing  a 
few  days  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Miss  Gertrude  Martin  and  her  cousin,  Miss 
Mary  Martin,  have  returned  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
Convent  at  Menlo  Park,  after  having  passed  their 
Easter  holidays  with  the  latter's  grandparents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent  and  their  children 
have  moved  to  their  country  place  at  Atherton 
for  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  James  Black  and  her  son,  Mr.  Ream  Black, 
left  last  week  for  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  on 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mrs.  John  Ellicott,  who  left  Mare  Island  a  fort- 
night ago  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  at  present 
visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  Williams,  in 
Washington.  Mrs.  Ellicott  has  been  passing  a  few 
days  in  New  York  with  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eugene  Watson, 
who  arrived    recently   from   Santa  Domingo. 

Mrs.  William  Sproule  and  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Baldwin  have  returned  to  their  home  on  Sacra- 
mento Street  from  a  brief  visit  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  McComas  who  passed 
several  days  of  last  week  at  the  St.  Francis  from 
their  home  in  Monterey,  have  gone  to  Fresno  for 
a  fortnight's  sojourn.  They  are  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Nares.  Before  returning  to  Mon- 
terey Mr.  and  Mrs.  McComas  will  visit  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lyod  Tevis  at  their  home  in  Bakersfield. 

Mrs.  Emery  Smith,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
parents,  General  H.  A.  McCain  and  Mrs.  McCain, 
for  several  months,  has  gone  to  New  York  to  meet 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  who  sailed  last  week 
from  Fiance.  The  army  officer  has  been  abroad 
for  eighteen  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Osborne  have  left  foi 
their  home  in  Gilroy,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Morgan,  who  arrived  last  week  in 
Los  Angeles  from  France,  will  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco within  a  few  days.  He  will  make  bis  home 
with  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Charles  Jennings.  Dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  Southern  California  Mr,  Morgan 
has  been  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosmo 
Morgan. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  returned  last  Tuesday  to 
her  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  from  a  visit  in 
San  Mateo  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lydig  Hoyt  and  Mr.  and  .Mrs. 
Maurice  Heckscher,  who  have  been  visiting  in  Cali- 
fornia for  several  weeks,  left  during  the  week  for 
New   York. 

Miss    Cornelia     Clampett    has    returned    to    her 
home  on  California  Street  from  a  visit  to  Carmel. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  returned  last  week 
to   their  home  on   Broadway  from  a  trip  to   Pasa- 
dena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackliug  and  the  latter's 
sister,  Miss  Mary  Jolliffe,  who  have  been  guests 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton  in  New  York  since  Christmas, 
left  last  week  for  California,  and  are  visiting  in 
Salt  Lake  City  on  the  way.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackling 
will  reopen  their  apartments  at  the  St.  Francis 
upon  their  arrival  here  and  Miss  Jolliffe  will  join 
her  sister,  Miss  Harriet  Jolliffe,  at  their  home  on 
Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tenney  Williams  will  come  to 
California  next  month  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
at  Coronado  and  later  will  visit  Mrs.  Williams' 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Pickering,  in  San 
Francisco.  Since  their  marriage  a  few  years  ago 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  have  resided  in  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Samuel  Boardman  and  Mr.  Willard  Drown 
left  last  Thursday  for  the  Atlantic  coast  to  he  gone 
several   weeks. 

Dr.  Morton  Gibbons  and  Mrs.  Gibbons  recently 
spent  several  days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond 
at  their  home  at  Woodside.  Dr.  Gibbons  returned 
a  fortnight  ago  from  Camp  Pike,  where  he  was 
stationed  for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Harney  of  St.  Louis,  who 
have  been  in  San  Francisco  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  have  gone  to  Los  Angeles,  where  they  will 
make   their   permanent    home. 

■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Werner  Lawson  have 
taken  possession  of  their  new  home  on  Union 
Street. 

Mrs.    Hunter    Liggett   will    leave    the    middle    of 

May  for  New  York  to  meet  General  Liggett,  U.  S. 

A.,  who  will  sail   from  France  within  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  CHne  have  gone  to  Southern 

California  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  John  D.  Sprcckels,  Sr.,  arrived  last  week 
from  his  home  in  San  Diego  and  has  been  visiting 
his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  and  the  latter's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  D.  Adler,  have  gone  to 
Southern  California  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 
Later  they  will  leave  for  New  York  to  spend  the 
early    summer    months. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  are 
Mr.  F.  L.  Carter,  Boston;  Mr.  K.  H.  Gillette, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Camp,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
G.  Van  Royen  and  daughter,  Danish  West  Indies; 
Mr.  Harry  G.  Glass,  Seattle;  Miss  Ruth  Florence, 
Mr.  A.  E.  McCarthy,  New  York;  Mr.  H.  G.  Mc- 
Roberts,  Melbourne;  Mr.  Serge  L.  Holman,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  O'Brien,  City  of 
Mexico. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  included  Mr.  William 
M.  Cronyon,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffin,  Merced; 


Mr.  H.  S.  Dawson,  Stockton;  Mr.  A.  W.  Mc- 
Kenzie,  Seattle ;  Mr.  W.  L.  Mason,  St.  Louis ; 
Mr.  M.  F.  Froemke,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  Fred  W. 
Gregory,  San  Jose;  Dr.  F.  H.  Davis  and  Mrs. 
Davis,  Lindonville,  Vermont;  Dr.  R.  M.  Clarke 
and  Mrs.  Clarke,  Santa  Barbara ;  Mr.  M.  L. 
Cully,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  E.  A.  Reed,  Milwaukee; 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Allen,  Toronto,  Canada;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Riggs,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  Mr.  J. 
C.  Barley,  Akron,  Ohio;  Mr.  Alvin  Fox,  Manila; 
Mr.  Edward  G.  Hallman,  Honolulu;  Mr.  C.  D. 
Wilson,    Denver. 


INDIAN  ROPE  TRICK. 


London    Magicians    Discuss    the    Evidence    of    Its 
Reality. 

Assembled  in  solemn  conclave  the  magicians 
of  England,  professional  and  amateur,  de- 
bated that  most  vexed  of  all  questions — the 
Indian  rope  trick — and,  as  was  only  to  be  ex-- 
pected,  failed  to  come  to  any  agreement  on 
the  subject.  Some  there  were  who  believed 
that  such  a  trick  had  never  been  performed, 
others  declared  that  hypnotism  was  at  the 
root  of  it,  others  urged  the  impossibility  of 
hypnotizing  a  whole  audience.  For  once,  in 
fact,  the  mystifiers  admitted  themselves  mysti- 
fied. 

The  history  of  the  rope  trick  was  traced  in 
a  most  entertaining  manner  by  S.  W.  Clarke, 
the  editor  of  the  Magic  Circular,  who  de- 
scribed it  as  the  most  illusive  trick  in  the 
world,  with  the  peculiarity  that  nobody  who 
wanted  to  see  it  had  even  seen  it,  though 
this  peculiarity  was  subsequently  discounted 
by  the  fact  that  at  least  two  of  the  speakers 
had  seen  a  version  of  the  rope  trick  per- 
formed. Mr.  Clarke  had  traced  a  reference 
to  it  as  far  back  as  1355,  when  Ibu  Batuta,  an 
Arab  from  Tangier,  wrote  that  he  had  seen 
the  trick  performed  at  Hang  Chau.  Mr. 
Batuta   wrote : 

"I  was  entertained  by  the  Emir  in  his  own 
house  in  a  most  splendid  manner.  At  the  ban- 
quet were  present  the  Khan's  jugglers,  the 
chief  of  whom  took  a  wooden  sphere  in  which 
there  were  holes  and  in  these  long  straps  and 
threw  it  up  into  the  air  till  it  went  out  of 
sight,  while  the  straps  remained  in  his  hand. 
He  then  commanded  one  of  his  disciples  to 
take  hold  of  and  to  ascend  by  this  strap, 
which  he  did,  until  he  also  went  out  of  sight. 
His  master  then  called  him  three  times,  but 
no  answer  came.  He  then  took  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  apparently  in  anger,  laid  hold  of  the 
strap  and  also  went  quite  out  of  sight.  He 
then  threw  the  hand  of  the  boy  upon  the 
ground,  then  his  foot,  then  his  other  hand, 
then  his  other  foot,  then  his  body,  then  his 
head.  He  then  came  down,  panting  for 
breath  and  his  clothes  stained  with  blood. 
.  .  .  The  juggler  then  took  the  limbs  of 
the  boy  and  applied  them  one  to  another';  he 
then  stamped  upon  them  and  it  stood  up  com- 
plete and  erect.  I  was  astonished  and  was 
seized  in  consequence  by  a  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  but  they  gave  me  some  drink  and  I  re- 
covered. The  judge  of  the  Mohammedans  was 
sitting  by  my  side,  who  swore  that  there  was 
neither  ascent,  descent,  nor  cutting  away  of 
limbs,  but  the  whole  was  mere  juggling," 

Obviously,  Mr.  Clarke  added,  the  writer  had 
mixed  up  the  rope  trick  and  the  decapitation 
trick  which  was  being  performed  when  the 
great  Pyramids  were  being  built 

Another  account  of  the  trick  from  a  German 
source  in  1550  said:  "At  Madgeburg  a  certain 
magical  juggler  declared  that  he  could  get  but 
little  money  among  men  and  would  therefore 
go  up  to  heaven.  Whereupon  he  would  throw 
a  cord  up  in  the  air  and  his  little  horse  would 
go  up  it;  himself,  taking  hold  of  the  horse's 
tail,  would  follow  him ;  his  wife,  taking  hold 
of  him,  would  follow  also,  and  a  maid 
servant  would  follow  her  and  so  mount  up 
in  the  air,  as  it  were,  linked  together,  the 
spectators  standing  in  great  admiration." 
Unfortunately  an  unbeliever  declared  that  he 
had  just  seen  the  juggler  go  into  an  inn  in 
the  street.  "Therefore,  finding  themselves 
deluded,  the  spectators  went  away." 

The  third  record  quoted  by  Mr.  Clarke  was 
from  the  memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Jahangier: 
"They  produced  a  chain  fifty  cubits  in 
length  and  in  my  presence  threw  one  end  of  it 
toward  the  sky,  where  it  remained  as  if 
fastened  to  something  in  the  air.  A  dog  was 
then  brought  forward  and,  being  placed  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  chain,  immediately  ran  up 
and,  reaching  the  other  end,  disappeared  in 
the  air.  In  the  same  manner  a  hog,  a  pan- 
ther, a  lion,  and  a  tiger  were  successfully 
sent  up  the  chain  and  all  disappeared  at  the 
upper  end.  At  last  they  took  down  the  chain 
and  put  it  into  a  bag,  no  one  ever  discerning 
in  what  way  the  animals  were  made  to  vanish 
into  the  air  in  the  mysterious  manner  de- 
scribed." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  contributions  to 
the  debate  came  from  Lieutenant  F.  W. 
Holmes,  V.  C,  who  said  that  he  had  seen  a 
version  of  the  trick  on  two  or  three  occasions. 
On  the  last  occasion,  in  1917,  he  was  able  to 
take  a  snapshot  of  the  trick,  which  he  pro- 
duced. This  showed  the  fakir,  with  a  taut 
rope  or  pole,  and  the  boy  balanced  at  the  top 
of  it.  Lieutenant  Holmes  declared  em- 
phatically that  the  boy  never  disappeared  from 
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sight,  and  his  own  theory  was  the  fakir  sub- 
stituted for  the  coil  of  rope  a  telescopic  bam- 
boo pole.  Mr.  A.  Yurif  Ali,  C.  B.  E.,  declared 
that  as  a  boy  of  seven  he  saw  the  rope  trick 
performed,  but  never  since,  and  he  also  saw 
the  conjurer  cut  his  own  tongue  out,  chop  it 
up  and  replace  it.  In  the  rope  trick  he  is  con- 
vinced the   boy  disappeared  entirely. 

Major  Branson,  with  twenty  years'  service 
in  the  Indian  army,  said  that  he  had  offered 
a  reward  of  205  rupees  to  any  native  soldier 
who  could  give  him  the  name  of  anybody  who 
could  do  the  trick,  but  the  reward  had  never 
been  claimed.  In  all  his  travels  in  Persia, 
India,  China,  and  Arabia  he  had  never  seen 
a  trick  done  by  a  native  which  he  could  not 
repeat  himself. 

Mr.  Chris  Van  Bern  narrated  some  ex- 
traordinary feats  which  had  been  performed 
by  a  Yogi  in  Liverpool,  including  his  ability 
to  throw  a  rope  into  the  air,  where  it  re- 
mained absolutely  rigid  only  as  long  as  the 
Yogi  held  his  breath,  while  Captain  Leon 
Berreley  gave  an  explanation  of  the  trick, 
which   he  believed  to  be   absolutely   feasible. 

But  even  this  assembly  of  magicians  was 
unable  to  conjure  up  mystic  carpets  to  convey 
them  homeward  and  defy  the  strikers,  and  so 
the  gathering  was  forced  to  disperse  in  search 
of  tramcars  and  omnibuses  before  the  vexed 
question  of  the  rope  trick  could  be  settled. 


Philip  Gibbs,  the  British  war  correspond- 
ent, declares  that,  strangely  enough,  during 
the  late  war  the  undersized  men,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  nervous  and  looked  as  if  they 
could  never  stand  the  batle  strain,  held  out 
better  than  the  bigger  men.  This  was 
especially  apparent  in  cases  of  shell  shock. 
The  big  men  of  the  sergeant-major  type,  the 
John  Bull  Englishmen,  broke  up  much 
quicker  under  this  terrific  ordeal.  Men  of 
the  little,  nervous  type,  by  nerve  control,  suc- 
ceeded better  in  standing  this  and  many  of 
the  other  kinds  of  strain. 


The  growth  of  the  nails  on  the  right  hand 
is,  in  most  people,  more  rapid  than  of  those 
on  the  left  hand.  Another  curious  point  is 
that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  nails  depends 
directly  on  the  length  of  the  finger;  thus  the 
nails  on  the  two  middle  fingers  of  men  grow 
more  rapidly  than  those  on  the  first  and  third 
fingers  respectively,  and  these  in  turn  are 
more  speedy  in  the  growth  than  those  on  the 
little   fingers. 


WHY  You  Should  Buy 


VICTORY 

Bonds  to  the  Utmost 


Patriotism 

It  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  pay  the  debt  of 
victory — to  pay  it  cheerfully  and  to  pay 
it  liberally.  The  money  you  lend  your 
government  pays  the  army's  meal  ticket, 
the  army's  pay  roll,  the  army's  trans- 
portation bill. 

— but  if  you  feel  that  you  are  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  patriotism  and  look  to 
your  own  welfare — forget  patriotism — 
look  at  the  question  from  a  cold-blooded 
business    standpoint. 

Business 

THE  banks  of  the  country  can  take  this 
Victory  Loan  if  it  should  prove  neces- 
sary— but  every  bond  bought  by  the 
banks  because  of  the  failure  of  a  citi- 
zen to  support  the  loan  means  simply 
this— 

That  the  purchasing  power  of  your 
money  which  you  withhold  will  decrease 
accordingly,  because  bank  buying  will 
mean  additional  inflation  of  currency — 
more  credit  liability  and  higher  prices. 
It  will  mean  that  industry,  business,  and 
commerce  must  suffer  because  the  banks 
will  be  unable  to  loan  money  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  and  at  a  fair  rate  to 
the  business  man.  If  business  and  in- 
dustry suffer,  every  one  of  us  will  suffer. 

Profit 

If  you  buy  your  share  of  these  Victory 
Bonds  and  thereby  aid  in  lowering  the 
cost  of  living,  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  your  money  will  pay  for  the 
bonds  you  buy.  It  will  mean  a  lighter 
burden  of  taxes  in  future  years. 

Think  it  over  in   the   light  of  a   busi- 
ness   proposition    from   your   government 
— then    enter    your    subscription    for 
loan  to  your  utmost  capacity. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"How's  the  world  treating  you.  old  scout?" 
"Isn't  treating  me  at  all  since  liquor  went 
up." — Dallas  Nezfs. 

"The  bookkeeper  complains  of  pains  in  his 
stomach."  "He  doesn't  look  sick."  "He 
"doesn't  claim  to  be  sick  today.  I  think  he  is 
laying  a  foundation  toward  being  sick  next 
week." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

K nicker — The  President  thinks  the  world  is 
his  oyster.  Backer — And  the  Irish  expect 
him  to  find  an  emerald  in  it. — New  York  Sim. 

Willis— How  do  you  like  army  life?  Quite 
a  number  of  new  turns  for  a  fellow  to  get 
used  to,  I  suppose?  Gillis — You're  right.  At 
night  you  turn  in,  and  just  as  you  are  about 
to  turn  over,  somebody  turns  up  and  says, 
"Turn  out." — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

He  (during  the  quarrel) — You  must  think 
I'm  as  big  a  fool  as  I  look.  She — I  think- 
that  if  you  aren't  you  have  a  great  deal  to 
be  thankful  for. — Houston  Post. 

"My  friend,"  said  the  judge,  "you  are  a 
trifle  vague  about  your  home."  "I  s'pose 
that's  the  result  of  being  a  vagrant,"  re- 
sponded the  party  of  the  second  part. — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

"We  should  go  to  Paris,  John,"  declared 
helpful  Mrs.  Senator  Flubdub.  "It  is  true 
that  weighty  matters  are  now  being  decided 
there."     "Yes,  and  while  you  are  helping  de- 
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cide  them  I  can  look  at  hats."— Detroit.  Fret- 
Press. 

Mrs.  Willis— What  is  this  stuff  that  you 
are  going  to  give   my   husband?     The  Doctor 

Anesthetic,      After    he    takes    it    he    won't 

know    anything.      Mrs.    Willis — Come,    doctor, 
he  doesn't  need  that  at  all. — Judge. 

"No  more  the  genial  popping  of  the  cham- 
pagne cork."  "A  tangible  sign  of  wealth." 
"Just  so.  But  we  can  still  have  the  melodious 
detonation  of  the  exploding  automobile  tire." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

Patience — You  know  he  just  cried  for 
joy.  Why,  the  tears  were  running  down  his 
cheeks  and  down  mine,  too.  Patrice — Well, 
all  I  have  to  say  is  you  must  have  been  pretty 
close  to  him  to  have  his  tears  run  down  your 
cheeks. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Closing  the  saloons  has  brought  great 
changes."  "You  bet,"  said  the  other  dry  town 
inhabitant.  "Nowadays  a  woman  doesn't 
know  where  to  find  her  husband." — Omaha 
News. 

"An  interesting  advertisement,  this." 
"What  ?"  "  'Jokes  wanted.  State  age.'  " — 
Cleveland  Press. 

"Sir,  this  is  a  golden  opportunity.  Small 
investment,  no  risk,  and  enormous  returns 
absolutely  sure."  "Then  I  wouldn't  have  the 
heart  to  deprive  you  of  it." — Life. 

"You  say  you  have  made  money  out  of 
poetry,  girlie?"  "Yes."  "Nonsense."  "No 
nonsense  about  it.  Papa  has  paid  me  not  to 
write  any  more." — Kansas  City  Star. 

"Didn't  you  say  they  are  passing  the  olive 
branch  in  Paris,"  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins 
"I  did,"  replied  her  husband,  patiently.  "But. 
Charley  dear,  suppose  some  of  them  don't 
like   olives?" — Washington   Star. 

"There's  unfortunately  a  lot  of  difference 
between  expectation  and  realization."  "You 
bet !  As  a  concrete  example,  take  reading  a 
seed  catalogue  in  the  spring  and  looking  at 
your  garden  in  the  fall." — Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal. 

"Why  do  you  keep  this  man-?  He  doesn't 
seem  to  know  anything  about  the  business." 
"He's    our   expert   witness." — Toledo   Blade. 

"His  wife  never  seems  to  care  how  late  he 
stays  out  nights."  "If  you  were  married  to 
him,  would  you?" — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Ezra  Winrozc* — I  hear  you  swapped  autty- 
mobiles  with  Si  Skinner  yesterday.  Who  got 
the  wust  of  the  bargain,  Hi  ?  Hi  Huskins — 
W-a-11,  the  one  I  got  thrust  on  me  is  suft'erin' 
horribly  from  ague,  an'  balks  quite  a  lot 
'count  uv  missin'  on  each   and  every  cylinder 


Man's  Duty  to  Man 


TO  KNOW  that  to  achieve  happiness  we  must 
give  happiness.  To  learn  that  happiness 
comes  from  making  others  happy.  To 
soothe  the  wrinkles  from  the  brow  of  care;  to  turn 
the  sob  into  a  song;  to  crystallize  the  tear  of  sorrow 
until  it  sparkles  with  the  gleam  of  joy.  To  help  the 
weary  along  the  heavy  way.  To  cheer  and  comfort 
and  hope  and  help  and  sympathize  and  pity  and 
encourage  and  condone. 

GO!  Look  for  the  happiness  of  others  and  your  own  happiness  will  follow 
as  the  day  follows  the  night — as  sunlight  follows  darkness. 


Have  you  provided  for  the  future  comfort  of  your  family  by  keeping  your 

valuable  papers  in  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  where  they  may  be  obtained  by  them 

at  your  death? 
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off  an"  on,  but  I  heered  this  mornin'  that  Si 
is  huntin'  fer  the  justice  uv  the  peace  in 
order  to  swear  out  a  warrant  for  somebody. — 
Buffalo  Express. 

"What  kind  of  a  player  is  Mr.  Jones  ?" 
"Jones !  Why  he's  a  duffer.  Can't  play  a 
stroke.  Why  do  you  ask?"  "I'm  going  to 
play  against  him  tomorrow  in  the  visitors' 
handicap."  "Too  bad,  old  chap!  I'm  afraid 
you're   in    for   a   beating." — Washington    Post. 

"Is  he  clever?"  "Very.  He  can  look  wise 
in  situations  that  would  make  most  of  us 
look   folish." — Detroit   Free   Press. 

Mrs.  Diff — How's  your  good  husband  get- 
ting along?  Mrs.  Biff — Fine!  Gone  to  work 
again  at  good  pay.  Mrs.  Diff  (astonished) — 
But  I  thought  he  had  St.  Vitus  dance?     Mrs. 


Biff — He  has;  but  he  learned  to  play  a  saxa- 
phone  and  then  got  a  swell  job  with  a  jazz 
orchestra  in  a  cabaret. — Buffalo   Express. 

"The  reason  you  disapprove  of  Bolshevism 
is  that  you  don't  understand  it."  "Probably. 
Every  time  I  get  with  Bolshevists  and  think 
I  am  beginning  to  understand  they  start  a 
riot  and  take  my  mind  off  the  subject." — 
Washington   Star. 

"Sorry,  madam,  but  your  account  is  al- 
ready overdrawn."  "Well,  what  of  it,  young 
man?  Haven't  I  a  right  to  do  what  I  like 
with   my   own    account ?" — Life. 

Willie  Willis — What  is  a  "practical  joker"? 
Papa  Willis — One  who  jokes  with  his  subordi- 
nates; and  an  impractical  joker,  my  boy,  is 
one  who  jokes  with  his  wife." — Judge. 
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The  Peace  Pact. 

The  time  to  set  a  hen  is  when  she  wants  to  set.  The 
philosophy  is  homely,  but  sound  and  of  wide  appli- 
cation. The  time  to  have  made  peace  with  Germany 
was  when  Germany  in  extremity  of  debility  and  hope- 
lessness wanted  peace.  In  November  or  December  or 
even  in  January  the  terms  now  offered  would  have 
been  accepted  gratefully.  They  are  far  short  of  the 
severities  imposed  at  Brest-Litovsk.  As  compared  with 
the  German  programme  in  the  event  of  German  success 
in  the  war,  they  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  mercy 
itself.  Regarded  critically,  and  so  far  as  Germany  is 
directly  concerned  they  represent  only  the  logical  con- 
sequences of  defeat  at  their  minimum.  They  would, 
we  repeat,  have  been  accepted  gladly  if  they  had  been 
offered  promptly  upon  the  event.  Now  we  are  reaping 
the  fruit  of  procrastination.  Instead  of  a  humbled 
Germany  we  have  to  deal  with  a  Germany  recovered 
in  habitual  self-conceit,  stimulated  by  differences  and 
contentions  among  the  Allies,  expectant  under  the 
vague  pledges  of  our  amiable  President,  resentful,  em- 
bittered, defiant.  Of  course  Germany  must  yield,  for 
no  other  course  is  open  to  her;  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
yield  in  humility  and  gratitude  and  quite  another  to 
ield  under  pressure  and  in  a  sense,  however  mistaken, 
f  imposition.  Peace  will  come  of  course — for  Ger- 
many must  knock  under  in  the  end — but  whatever  the 


manner  of  acceptance,  her  fingers  will  be  crossed  in 
certain  prelude  to  an  era  of  resentment  and  hatred. 

In  a  sense  the  terms  are  severe,  but  Germany  has 
only  herself  to  blame.  If  upon  the  surrender  in  No- 
vember— for  the  appeal  for  armistice  was  in  effect  sur- 
render— and  in  the  period  since  intervening  Germany 
had  exhibited  a  repentant  and  contrite  spirit,  the  settle- 
ment would  surely  have  been  an  easier  one.  The  dis- 
position of  the  victors  has  been  singularly  soft.  But 
almost  from  the  hour  of  her  collapse  it  has  been  the 
studied  effort  of  Germany  to  show  the  world  that 
there  has  been  no  essential  change  in  her  spirit  or 
disposition.  There  has,  indeed,  been  nominal  revolu- 
tion in  the  German  system  of  government,  with  changes 
in  names  and  persons  in  controlling  authority;  but  no- 
body has  been  able  to  discover  any  modification  of  the 
German  mind.  In  every  activity  of  the  new  govern- 
ment there  has  been  illustrated  the  old  pretensions,  the 
old  arrogance,  the  assumption,  the  insistence,  the 
bluff  with'  which  the  world  has  long  been  too 
familiar.  Beaten  to  her  knees,  Germany  has  refused  to 
take  to  herself  the  lessons  of  defeat.  She  has  sought 
even  in  her  weakness  to  impose  upon  the  world  by 
exhibition  of  her  old  vices.  And  since  the  spirit  of 
aggression  obviously  still  abides  in  Germany  it  is  neces- 
sary to  destroy  her  power  of  aggression.  She  com- 
plains that  it  is  hard  treatment,  and  in  truth  it  is  hard 
treatment.  But  it  is  a  case  where  hard  treatment  is  a 
necessity  in  respect  of  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
world.  A  wild  beast  that  refuses  to  be  tamed  must 
be  clipped  of  teeth  and  claws. 

In  nothing  has  the  present  spirit  of  Germany  been 
more  offensively  exhibited  than  in  the  attempt  to 
afright  the  western  world  with  the  bogie  of  Bol- 
shevism. There  are  Bolshevists  in  Germany  as  in 
our  own  country,  in  England,  and  elsewhere.  But  the 
threat  that  unless  Germany  shall  be  given  a  soft  peace 
Bolshevism  will  overslaugh  the  civilization  of  Eu- 
rope is  an  impudent  bluff.  The  truth  is  that  Bol- 
shevism has  no  definite  foothold  in  Germany,  and  no 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  foothold.  The  German  char- 
acter has  many  defects,  but  the  spirit  which  makes  for 
Bolshevism  in  any  wholesale  sense  is  not  one  of  them. 
Besides  Bolshevism  is  a  disease  which  is  calculated  to 
cure  itself — as  witness  its  decadence  in  Russia  during 
the  past  sixty  days.  Any  system  or  rule  founded  in  one 
principle,  but  only  enforcible  under  another  and  dif- 
ferent principle,  which  nullifies  social  organization, 
paralyzes  industry,  flies  in  the  face  of  every  human 
instinct  and  purpose  must  in  time  encounter  the 
cure  of  exhaustion — harsh  medicine,  to  be  sure,  but 
certain  in  its  effects.  There  is  small  likelihood  of  a 
reign  of  Bolshevism  in  Germany,  but  should  it  come 
the  remedy  is  simple.  Blockade  and  isolate  the  country 
and  leave  it  to  stew  in  its  own  juice.  Harsh  ?  Yes ; 
but  none  the  less  a  certain  cure.  But  it  is  the  threat  of 
Bolshevism  rather  than  the  thing  itself  that  illustrates 
the  German  mind.  The  conference  has  done  wisely  to 
disregard  this  threat. 

The  best  of  the  work  of  the  Paris  conference 
relates  to  the  peace  terms  with  Germany.  It  is  not 
perfect,  but  it  will  serve.  In  other  respects  it  is  a 
patchwork  of  compromises  and  makeshifts — consistent 
with  no  principle  or  purpose — affording  assurance 
only  of  future  discontents  and  quarrels.  If  there  is 
any  country  or  faction  or  class  to  which  it  is  satis- 
factory the  fact  has  yet  to  be  developed.  There  has 
been  set  up  in  central  and  southern  Europe  a  medley 
of  petty  nationalities  no  one  of  which  can  stand  alone 
for  a  half-year.  The  scheme  of  international  adjust- 
ments as  specifically  defined  is  obviously  and  grievously 
void  of  equity.  The  soil  has  been  plowed  for  fu- 
ture troubles  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Not  least 
among  the  mischiefs  promoted  by  the  conference  and 
of  the  personal  and  political  exploitations  which  pre- 


ceded it  is  the  stimulation  given  to  radicalism  by 
unctuous  settings-forth  of  "ideals"  unsupported  in  the 
facts ,  of  human  nature  and  unattainable  in  political 
practice.  The  world  will  yet  have  to  pay,  surely  in 
material  sacrifice,  possibly  in  bloodshed,  for  the  be- 
guilement  afforded  it  in  glittering  presentments  of  a 
false   and  mischievous   "idealism." 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

First  Letter — Peace  Making  at  Paris. 

In  this  letter  and  in  the  two — or  more — to  follow  it, 
I  shall  present  the  findings  of  observations  and  in- 
quiries personally  pursued  at  Paris  and  London  in  the 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April.  It  was  my 
second  visit  to  Europe  in  the  past  half-year;  and  in 
very  considerable  measure  I  was  aided  in  studies  of 
situations  and  events  by  the  back-wash  of  the  earlier 
experience,  of  which  record  was  duly  made  in  these 
columns  in  issues  of  December  and  January.  I  went, 
too,  under  auspices  which  opened  many  doors  ordinarily 
closed.  I  had  free  talks  with  important  men  of  many 
countries,  men  who  would  not  upon  any  account  have 
dealt  frankly  with  one  not  specially  introduced  and 
commissioned;  and  while  I  shall  betray  no  confidences, 
I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  set  down  impressions  of 
which  these  privileged  talks  have  provided  the  basis. 


It  should  be  known  that  the  newspapers  have  not 
reported  the  conference  adequately,  and  for  two  rea- 
sons. First:  the  modern  reporter  at  his  best  is  only 
a  recorder  of  detached  incidents.  And  if  he  had  the 
equipment  and  the  ability  to  present  things  in  their  rela- 
tionships and  bearings  he  would  not  be  free  to  do  it 
under  a  policy,  all  but  universal  among  publishers,  of 
sidestepping  matters  likely  to  antagonize  special  groups 
and  causes  and  so  affect  subscription  and  advertising 
receipts.  There  are  conscientious  reporters  at  Paris, 
and  have  been  from  the  beginning,  but  if  I  except  a  man 
or  two — very  notably  Mr.  Symonds — nobody  has  even 
attempted  in  candid  and  intelligent  spirit  to  define 
the  psychological  background  which  gives  to  inci- 
dents and  events  their  true  meaning  and  value. 
Second :  secrecy  and  the  censorship  have  combined  to 
thwart  conscientious  chroniclers.  The  vital  business 
of  the  conference  has  been  carried  on  behind  doors  so 
tightly  closed  that  only  a  privileged  minority,  never  in 
excess  of  ten  and  more  frequently  only  three,  of  the 
duly  commissioned  conferers  have  known  what  was  in 
process.  Up  to  the  end  of  my  observations  in  mid-April 
only  three  plenary  sessions  of  the  conference  had  been 
held,  and  upon  these  occasions  only  three  men  had 
spoken,  and  these  only  in  formal  pronouncements. 
There  was  no  discussion  or  anything  approaching  dis- 
cussion. Practically  the  conference  was  limited  to 
private  meetings,  first  of  ten  men  representing  the  five 
countries  of  America,  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  and  later  of  five  representatives  of  the  same 
countries,  with  Italy  and  Japan  playing  consistently 
the  role  of  silence.  As  to  the  censorship,  it  was  so 
tightly  drawn  that  free  communication  either  by  cable 
or  post  was  impracticable.  Nothing  was  allowed  to 
"get  by"  that  did  not  conform  to  the  questionable  dis- 
cretion of  the  controlled  cable  or  the  French  post- 
office.  I  speak  positively  as  to  America,  from  which 
there  has  been  withheld  everything  not  pleasing  to 
the  powers  that  are — or  were.  I  had  unpleasant  ex- 
perience of  these  obstacles  and  was  only  able  to  over- 
come them  partially  by  despatching  letters  through  the 
kindly  offices  of  certain  privileged  persons — not  Ameri- 
cans. Nothing  could  have  been  more  abject  in  respect 
of  the  doings  of  the  conference  and  of  reports  and 
discussions  in  it  than  the  breakdown  of  the  pledge  of 
"open  diplomacy."  

Reports  of  President  Wilson's  domination  of  the 
ference  in  the  period  preceding  his  return  to  - 
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during  early  February  have  not  been  exaggerated.  It 
is  a  fact  that  he  ruled  the  council  of  ten  representing 
the  five  countries  above  named  definitely  and  positively. 
Excepting  as  regards  freedom  of  the  seas  and  one  or 
two  other  points  of  the  famous  "fourteen;'  rejected  in 
advance  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  M.  Clemenceau,  and 
practically  canceled  prior  to  the  meeting  at  Paris.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  a  free  hand.     There  was  indeed  more  or 

5s  discussion  behind  doors  with  mild  protest  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Lloj'd-George  and  some  animated 
railing  on  the  part  of  M.  Clemenceau:  but  despite 
these  slight  disturbances  to  harmony.  Mr.  Wilson  had 
his  way  in  all  things.  Nothing  that  he  seriously  pro- 
posed was  rejected:  nothing  that  he  objected  to  was 
seriouslv  contended  for.  In  the  matter  of  formulating 
the  original  '"covenant"  of  the  league  of  nations — 
nothing  else  was  attempted  in  this  earlier  period — Mr. 
Wilson's  conferers  yielded,  not  to  argument,  but  to 
authority.  

The  basis  of  Mr.  Wilson's  autocratic  power  in  the 
early  period  of  the  conference  was  a  composite  of  many 
factors. "  First  of  all  he  held  a  really  strong  hand  in  a 
moral  sense,  since  he  was  the  only  man  of  the  group 
representing  a  country  free  from  selfish  motives  or 
purposes.  The  United  States  wanted  no  territory, 
sought  no  indemnity.  Mr.  Wilson,  assuming  motives 
of  broad  equity,  had  in  this  assumption  a  tremendous 
moral  leverage.  For  example,  in  considering  the  de- 
mand of  Italy  for  the  Adriatic  provinces,  both  England 
and  France  were  involved  in  secret  pledges,  historical 
prejudices,  and  other  like  bothersome  considerations. 
The  hands  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  of  M.  Clemen- 
ceau were  tied.  Mr.  Wilson  was  wholly  free  from 
these  embarrassments.  He  was  able  to  ask.  and  in  fact 
did  ask,  what  are  the  rights  and  what  are  the  wrongs 
in  the  case?  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  gave  to 
him  a  legitimate  power  of  moral  prestige.  And  as  in 
the  case  of  Italy's  demand  for  the  Dalmatian  coast,  so 
with  other  matters.  At  the  beginning  he  was  able  to 
take  and  did  take  in  relation  to  claims  of  indemnity,  to 
matters  of  territorial  readjustment,  etc.,  higher  ground 
than  any  man  in  the  group.  Thus  at  the  beginning 
Mr.  Wilson  lifted  the  scope  of  the  conference  to  a  plane 
above  that  of  mere  interest  and  of  international  pre- 
arrangements. 

But  while  Mr.  Wilson  thus  held  a  certain  legitimate 
advantage  his  paramount  authority  rested  less  upon 
moral  considerations  and  inferences  than  upon  the 
concrete  powers  under  his  hand.  Under  his  war  man- 
date he  was  absolute  dictator  in  respect  of  Ameri- 
can cooperation  with  the  allied  European  nations.  He 
could  by  executive  order  have  recalled  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  America,  have  stopped  shipments  of 
food  supplies  from  America,  have  demanded  payment 
of  vast  sums  of  money  due  America.  A  man  who 
could  thus  grant,  withhold,  or  nullify  conditions  essen- 
tial in  the  immediate  life  of  Europe  stood  in  a  com- 
manding position.  There  is  high  authority  for  the 
principle  that  the  borrower  is  servant  under  the  lender. 


Each  of  the  nations  represented  at  Paris  had  an 
axe  of  special  and  selfish  interest  to  grind.  Eng- 
land under  Lloyd-George's  preelection  pledges  wanted 
indemnity  in  full  compensation  of  her  charges  in 
the  war,  including  her  losses  of  ocean  tonnage. 
France  wanted  support  for  her  purposes  with  re- 
spect to  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Saar  Valley,  and  her 
boundary  interest  in  general;  and  she  further  wanted 
reparation  and  indemnity.  Italy  sought  extension  ot 
her  boundaries  in  the  Adriatic.  Japan  had  an  eager 
eye  upon  the  Shantung  peninsula  (to  which  she  had  no 
claim  in  equity)  and  was  further  hopeful  in  respect 
of  certain  German  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  captured 
during  the  war.  Thus  the  representatives  of  the 
several  countries  in  the  limited  inner  council  of  the 
conference,  however  they  may  have  privately  resented 
Mr.  \\  ilson's  attitude  as  master  of  procedures,  were 
not  in  position  to  antagonize  one  who  under  autocratic 
mandate  represented  the  great,  strong,  vital  creditor 
nation,  the  United  States.  The  other  and  smaller  na- 
tions—some twenty-two  all  told— were  practically  ig- 
nored. They  were  mere  lookers-on  in  Paris — I  came 
near  saying  Vienna.  What  they  said  or  thought  did 
imt  matter,  the  position  of  their  representatives  being 
merely  that  of  more-than-less  neglected  suppliants. 

There  was  still  another  factor  in  the  case.  Mr. 
Ailson  Held  over  his  associates  in  the  period  under 
*.:view    the    whip    of    an    amazing    individual    pres- 


tige with  the  masses  of  the  people  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy.  Something  of  this  would  have 
attached  to  any  man  representing  the  United  States: 
but  Mr.  Wilson  had  previously  augmented  his  authority 
by  his  vibrant  addresses  in  the  three  countries -named. 
If  he  had  deliberately  set  about  to  inspire,-  even  to 
inflame,  radical  popular  sentiment,  with  hopes  of  a 
nilhnnium  to  be  brought  about  under  his  power-  s 
almoner  of  the  great  American  republic,  he  could  not 
have  achieved  his  purpose  more  definitely  or  widely. 
Even  the  masses  of  Germany,  among  whom  his  preach- 
ments were  industriously  circulated  by  active  publicity- 
agents,  had  come  to  look  upon  him  as  their  reliance 
and  their  hope.  It  was  freely  declared  at  Paris  by  Mr. 
Wilson's  special  admirers  that  he  stood  in  position  to 
discredit  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  M.  Clemenceau,  and 
Signor  Orlando  in  their  own  countries — even  to  the 
extent  of  putting  them  out  of  business.  Whatever  the 
truth  may  be  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  But  this 
is  certain,  namely,  that  no  one  of  these  gentlemen 
would  in  January  or  February  have  liked  to  meet  a  con- 
dition at  home  which  Mr.  Wilson  might. any  day  have 
developed  by  direct  popular  appeal. 


of  peace — the  essential  purpose  of  the  conference  and 
its  only  authorized  purpose — was  held  up  to  give  prefcr- 
v.nd  right-of-way  to  the  league.  A.    H. 

San  Francisco.  May  14.  1919. 


The  situation  and  the  condition  being  as  I  have 
defined  them,  it  hardly  needs  saying  that  while  on 
their  surface  the  waters  were  smooth,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous agitation  in  their  depths.  Men  cowed  to 
submission,  compelled  to  courses  of  which  they  do 
not  approve,  diverted  from  fixed  purposes  and  subordi- 
nated in  humiliating  ways  may  smile  and  yield,  but 
all  the  while  resentment  may  be  in  their  hearts.  It 
was  so  at  Paris  in  the  period  of  Mr.  Wilson's  domi- 
nation of  the  conference,  and  resentment  gained  in 
virulence  in  respect  of  certain  autocratic  practices  on 
Mr.  Wilson's  part.  He  has  not,  as  his  own  country 
well  knows,  the  cooperative  mind.  He  does  not  fall 
easily  and  humanly  into  working  relations  with  other 
men.  He  does  not  like  association  with  equals.  He 
is  resentful  of  criticism,  still  more  of  objection,  to 
his  conceptions  or  purposes.  He  neither  invites  nor 
accepts  information  or  opinion  if  they  stand  op- 
posed to  what  he  may  have  in  mind.  Long  ago  in 
connection  with  a  project  to  modify  certain  rules  and 
practices  at  Princeton  the  then  college  president  is  re- 
ported to  have  exclaimed:  "How  can  I  democratize 
this  institution  unless  I  have  absolute  authority?"  His 
dealings  with  his  conferers  at  Paris  prior  to  his 
sailing  for  home  in  February  were  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  this  remark.  He  had  in  mind  at  Paris 
in  January  and  February  the  reorganization  of  hu- 
man society  under  an  Utopian  dream:  he  wanted  no 
counsels  and  he  brooked  no  protest.  There  was. 
too.  for  his  conferers  irritation  in  his  contempt 
of  historic  precedents  and  conventional  amenities. 
Upon  his  visits  to  France  and  England  immediately 
following  his  arrival  in  Europe  he  ignored  a  fixed 
practice  of  diplomacy  by  dealing  at  first  hand  with 
the  prime  ministers  of  these  countries,  utterly  ignoring 
his  own  Secretary  of  State.  At  Paris  he  called  into 
consultation  subordinate  and  minor  officials  in  contempt 
of  the  presence  and  availability  of  their  chiefs.  Diplo- 
matic etiquette  as  understood  in  Europe  meant  nothing 
to  him.  Thus  long  before  his  departure  for  America 
and  in  the  period  in  which  his  word  was  absolute 
law  he  had  incurred  the  jealousy  and  ill-will — I  came 
near  saying  the  hatred — of  those  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  writhed  under  the  situation, 
but — there  were  his  preelection  promises,  there  was  the 
demand  of  England  for  indemnity,  there  were  his  out- 
standing pledges  to  Italy  and  Japan.  Clemenceau  like- 
wise writhed  under  a  situation  galling  to  his  sense  of 
authority  and  his  pride,  but — there  was  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, there  was  the  demand  for  reparation,  there  was 
(and  is,  if  the  truth  be  confessed)  a  ruined  and  broken 
France  which  must  have  friendship  and  help  else  she 
perish.  Thus  each  of  Mr.  Wilson's  leading  conferers, 
needing  his  aid  and  fearing  his  power,  yielded  not 
in  approving  judgment,  but  in  surrender  to  his 
fears.  It  was  under  these  motives  and  compulsions  that 
the  original  "covenant"  was  brought  into  being.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  not  its  author — (on  this  point  I  shall  write 
later) — he  was  its  sponsor  and  promoter.  But  for  his 
insistence  the  conference  would  have  gone  straight  at 
the  business  of  making  peace  instead  of  spending  a 
month  and  a  half  over  the  league  of  aations  project. 
And  here  it  is  right  to  say  that  all  declarations  and 
testimonies  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  making 


The  League. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  further  in  these  columns 
in  exploitation  of  the  League  of  Xations  covenant.  Its 
structural,  legal,  political,  and  moral  aspects  have  l>een 
quite  sufficiently  set  forth.  It  is  a  patchwork  of  incon- 
sistencies and  incongruities,  an  elaborate  futility.  It 
will  not  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  future  wars: 
rather  it  will  if  accepted  become  a  fruitful  source 
of  future  misunderstandings  and  of  troubles  incal- 
culable. Those  who  assume  for  it  authority  and  power 
to  conserve  the  peace  of  the  world  have  small  under- 
standing of  the  forces  which  control  in  the  inter- 
relationships of  nations. 

The  idea  that  the  nations  which  have  won  the  war 
can  set  up  a  super-government  in  which  a  minority 
group  shall  hold  permanent  and  dominating  authority — 
this  without  antagonizing  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
— is  stupidly  Utopian.  The  certain  effect  of  a  league  of 
the  victorious  nations  will  be  an  opposing  league  of  other 
nations.  The  countries  of  the  world  will  no  more  sub- 
mit to  the  domination  of  world  affairs  by  a  league  con- 
trolled by  Britain  and  America — with  France.  Itaiy,  and 
Japan  as  side  partners — than  it  submitted  to  the  project 
of  German  domination.  Let  the  proposed  league,  con- 
ceived and  born  in  the  councils  of  victory,  be  set  up 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  another  league — possibly 
a  red  one — will  come  into  existence.  Weary  as  the 
world  is  just  now  of  the  conflicts  of  force,  it  has  not 
attained  such  measure  of  moral  development  as  to 
justify  dependence  upon  purely  moral  forces  in  the 
ordering  of  world  affairs. 

The  futility  of  the  immediate  project  is  made  mani- 
fest in  the  declination  of  its  creators  and  sponsors 
to  place  serious  reliance  upon  it.  If  the  United  States 
really  trusted  the  league  it  would  not  demand  a  spe- 
cial concession  in  the  matter  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. If  Britain  really  trusted  the  league  as  a 
guarantor  of  its  security  it  would  not  have  been  in- 
sistent for  maintenance  of  its  sea  power.  If  France 
really  trusted  the  league  she  would  not  have  called 
upon  England  and  America  to  enter  into  a  sepa- 
rate engagement  for  the  protection  of  her  eastern 
frontier.  So  down  the  line  of  nationalities  great  and 
small.  Each  is  willing  enough  to  accept  the  league 
project  as  an  experiment,  but  none  without  special 
reservations  and  guarantees.  In  truth  Europe — and  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  general — look  upon  the  league 
as  an  experimental  project,  each  at  the  bottom  of  its 
mind  hoping  to  find  in  it  a  free  grant  of  the  power  and 
resource  of  the  great,  rich,  and  potential  world  of 
America. 

There  is  not  even  the  pretense  that  any  nation,  per- 
haps least  of  all  our  own,  is  willing  to  back  the  league 
to  the  full  of  its  logical  requirements.  This  we  know- 
is  denied  in  high  quarters;  but  we  have  seen  that  there 
may  be  high  authority  yet  void  of  experience,  judg- 
ment, and  practical  wisdom.  Is  America  willing  that 
her  resources  of  men  and  means  shall  be  at  the  disposal 
of  causes  in  which  she  has  no  interest  and  from  which 
she  may  sentimentally  or  otherwise  dissent?  To  put 
the  case  concretely,  will  we  consent  to  send  our  men 
and  spend  our  dollars  in  conflicts  between  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Dodecanesus?  Shall  we  be  willing  in 
case  of  further  troubles  with  Mexico  to  submit  our 
case  to  a  jury  made  up  of  men  representing  Trans- 
sylvania.  Bulgaria.  Croatia — and  God  knows  what  other 
regions — under  pledge  to  accept  their  findings  and  to 
be  controlled  by  their  verdict?  In  brief,  are  we  or  is 
any  other  country  willing  in  relation  to  any  vital  or 
essential  matter  to  abandon  sovereignty  in  connection 
with  our  own  ideas,  causes,  or  purposes?  These  queries 
require  no  answer;  and  thev  exhibit  quite  concretely 
and  definitely  the  nullity  of  the  whole  project. 

That  there  are  or  may  come  many  issues  properly 
subject  to  neutral  adjudication  all  admit.  Such  arbi- 
tration is  not  only  legitimate,  but  desirable;  and  it  w 
be  accepted  widely  and  perhaps  universally, 
world,  we  believe,  is  quite  ready  to  take  a  step  forwa 
—in  advance  of  the  scheme  represented  by  the  inter- 
national tribunal  of  The  Hague.  But  such  organiza- 
tion of  the  nationalities  and  powers  of  the  world 
as  will  take  from  any  one  of  them  any  part  of 
its  sovereignty,  of  its  paramount  authority  in  matters 
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of  its  own  profound  concern — is  at  this  time,  perhaps  in 
any  time,  unthinkable.  And  as  to  its  ultimate  de- 
sirability we  have  serious  doubt.  There  is  a  whole- 
some individualism  of  nations  as  of  individual  men 
which  it  may  not  be  wise  or  safe  to  destroy.  Assuredly 
America,  under  the  lessons  of  her  traditions  and  his- 
tory, should  not  be  the  first  to  throw  it  over. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Reasons  for  popular  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  co- 
operation in  the  matter  of  the  fifth  "Liberty  Loan"  are 
various  and  obvious.  First,  the  war  being  ended,  there 
has  been  a  general  feeling  of  indifference  under  con- 
fidence that  somehow  the  government  would  contrive 
to  pull  through.  The  sense  of  national  emergency, 
with  the  patriotic  spirit  inspired  by  the  war,  was 
lacking.  Then  there  were  many — very  many — who 
have  felt  that  funds  provided  by  sacrifice  and  more  or 
less  painful  privation  were  being  squandered  by  reck- 
lessness and  incompetency.  Another  factor  in  the  case 
has  been  a  growing  discontent  with  the  Administration, 
which  is  widely  regarded  as  arbitrary,  fixed  in  whim- 
sical purposes,  less  considerate  of  legitimate  aims  than 
of  Utopian  and  impractical  projects.  That  in  the  face 
of  these  arguments  and  sentiments  the  loan  has  gone 
over  the  top  by  a  handsome  margin  is  an  interesting 
testimony  alike  to  the  patriotic  spirit  and  material  re- 
source of  the  country.  However,  we  venture  to  suggest 
to  the  government  at  Washington  that  before  it  makes 
another  call  upon  patriotic  spirit  it  stop  wastes  and  ex- 
travagances, reform  its  financial  practice,  and  get  itself 
in  its  internal  and  foreign  policies  in  harmony  with  the 
common-sense  judgment  of  the  country. 


is  done  upon  credit;  and  if  material  values  are  de- 
stroyed there  inevitably  goes  with  such  destruction  a 
curtailment  of  that  part  of  the  working  capital  of  the 
work  which  depends  upon  credit.  England  just  now 
is  suffering  seriously  from  this  form  of  deprecia- 
tion. L'nder  the  heavy  charges,  including  high  taxes, 
imposed  upon  British  property  of  all  kinds,  credit  values 
have  largely  been  eliminated.  Thus  enterprising  Eng- 
lishmen whose  properties,  regarded  as  security,  have 
been  the  basis  of  a  vast  credit  employed  in  various 
activities  at  home  and  abroad,  find  themselves  crippled 
through  lack  of  that  form  of  working  capital  hitherto 
related  directly  to  their  borrowing  powers.  What  may 
be  called  the  trading  value  of  their  property  holdings 
has  been  lost,  and  with  this  loss  there  has  come  a 
colossal  decline  in  the  financial  power  of  England.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  unwisdom  for  the  United 
States  in  its  efforts  to  regulate  and  otherwise  con- 
trol the  material  values  invested  in  transportation  and 
other  enterprises  to  duplicate  this  ruinous  record.  We 
need  now  and  shall  always  need  for  the  promotion  of 
American  enterprise  and  welfare  not  only  the  values 
which  abide  in  material  property,  but  the  equal  or  larger 
values  which  rest  upon  the  credit  of  material  property. 


was  a  part  of  that  plan.  She  went  to  war  with  the  western 
powers,  not -because  she  had  any  definite  quarrel  with  them, 
but  because  they  would  not  permit  her  to  conquer  Asia.  She 
invaded  Belgium  and  France  because  in  the  most  real  sense 
they  stood  on  her  path  to  Asia.  She  continued  the  struggle 
so  long  as  she  could  maintain  her  grip  upon  Serbia  and  the 
Balkans.  There  was  no  time  at  which  she  would  not  have 
accepted  peace  on  the  single  condition  that  she  might  hold 
the  road  that  she  had  seized.  There  was  hardly  any  price 
in  the  way  of  evacuations  and  indemnities  and  losses  that 
she  would  not  have  paid  and  considered  herself  to  be  the 
gainer  so  long  as  her  road  through  Europe  should  bring  her 
to  the  western  confines  of  Asia.  Only  when  her  Serbian 
armies  had  been  defeated,  only  after  the  collapse  of  Bul- 
garia, did  she  recognize  that  the  road  was  closed.  The  con- 
cluding battles  in  Serbia — barely  reported  at  the  time — were 
of  a  greater  essential  importance  than  the  battles  of  the 
Somme  and  the  Maine.  There  is  no  other  actual  standard  of 
values  either  for  battles  or  for  treaties  than  the  colossal 
political  aims  that  tempted  Germany  into  the  war. 


There  is  a  world  of  cold  common  sense  in  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  Mr.  Root  with  respect  to  the  future 
organization  of  the  transportation  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. He  argues  soundly  that  a  blanket  scheme  of  rate- 
making  that  will  yield  normal  returns  to  weak  roads 
will  give  excess  profits  to  strong  roads ;  and  conversely, 
that  a  fixed  rate  equitable  to  strong  roads  would  drive 
out  of  business  their  weaker  competitors.  Mr.  Root 
argues  further  and  soundly  that  a  government  guar- 
antee given  to  the  railroads  would  be  fatal  alike  to 
enterprise  and  to  efficiency,  since  it  is  a  chronic  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  to  lean  upon  assurances. 


But  in  his  solicitude  for  "weak"  roads  Mr.  Root,  we 
think,  falls  into  a  common  error.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  a  weak  railroad  should  be  "protected" 
than  that  a  weak  bank  or  any  other  ill-conceived  or 
unprofitable  enterprise  should  be  led  by  the  coddling 
hand  of  government.  A  weak  railroad  is  commonly  a 
road  which  should  never  have  been  built;  it  is  weak 
because  there  was  misconception  of  conditions  or  some 
other  form  of  faulty  judgment  back  of  it.  If  a  rail- 
road is  so  placed  or  conditioned  that  it  can  not  live 
in  legitimate  competition,  then  it  should  go  by  the 
board  just  as  other  unsound  enterprises  fail.  It  should 
be  left  subject  to  the  laws  of  business  the  same  as 
banks,  newspapers,  or  other  institutions  and  establish- 
ments. Here  in  California  we  have  a  liberal  supply 
of  wrongly  planned  and  wrongly  placed  railroads.  They 
can  not  earn  their  living  because  they  can  not  or  do 
not  serve 'the  public.  Is  there  anybody  to  contend  that 
such  roads  should  be  so  guaranteed  by  governmental 
bounty  or  by  a  government  rate-making  policy  as  to 
continue  operation  at  the  public  cost,  independent  of 
what  is  due  for  service?  The  greater  "number  of  lame- 
duck  railroads  are  weak  because  they  are  not  able  to 
compete  with  more  wisely  conceived  lines  or  systems. 
They  have  no  right  to  existence  other  than  the  rights 
which  attach  to  them  as  business  enterprises  in  com- 
mon with  other  business  enterprises.  And  in  any 
just  appraisement  of  rights,  the  rights  of  the  public 
are  more  worthy  of  consideration  and  protection  than 
the  rights — if  that  term  be  allowable — of  indiscreet  in- 
vestors. Assuredly  there  can  be  no  justice  in  taxing 
the  public  either  for  direct  bounties  or  in  the  form  of 
excessive  freight  and  passenger  rates,  to  the  end  that 
a  railroad  incapable  of  rendering  service  may  return 
profits  to  its  stockholders. 


The  disposition  of  the  people  of  California  towards 
matters  of  education  is  liberal  to  lavishness.  There 
will  be  universal  willingness  to  make  such  advances  in 
the  pay  of  teachers  as  a  sense  of  equity  under  the 
advancing  order  of  things  prescribes.  But  while  we 
are  about  it.  it  would  be  wise  to  go  at  the  job  thor- 
oughly and  correct  at  least  one  of  the  notorious  and 
glaring  faults  of  our  system.  We  refer  to  the  almost 
universal  feminization  of  the  school-teaching  trade. 
It  is  declared  that  women  are  natural  teachers,  and  so 
they  are.  But  there  comes  a  time  in  the  upbringing 
of  boys  when  they  should  be  taught  by  men.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  race  of  mentally  masculine  men,  the  boys 
of  the  land  must  be  impressed  with  manly  as  distinct 
from  feminine  ideals.  While  we  are  reorganizing  the 
system  in  the  matter  of  pay,  let  us  go  a  step  further 
and  provide  for  the  employment  in  our  schools  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  male  teachers.  If  it  be  due  to  the 
present  rates  of  pay  that  men  are  practically  excluded 
from  the  teaching  profession,  then  let  the  readjustment 
include  such  arrangements  as  will  bring  into  our  schools 
— at  least  in  classes  made  up  of  boys — a  larger  element 
of  men  teachers.  Let  nobody  imagine  that  this  sug- 
gestion is  made  in  contempt  of  the  character  and  quali- 
ties of  womanhood:  but  women,  however  capable  aca- 
demically, are  less  fitted  to  train  up  boys  under  manly 
ideals  as  distinct  from  feminine  ideals,  than  men.  It 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  lads  brought  up  in  the  country 
have  a  certain  hardihood  of  mind,  a  certain  manly 
initiative,  lacking  in  boys  brought  up  in  the  city;  and 
the  fact,  we  believe,  is  due  largely  to  the  circumstance 
that  country  boys  live  largely  under  the  inspiration  of 
men,  whereas  city  boys  are  almost  wholly  trained  from 
babyhood  to  maturity  by  women. 


The  duty  of  the  peace  conference  was  therefore  a  clear 
one.  For  the  moment  we  may  put  out  of  our  minds  as  of 
lesser  importance  all  those  stipulations  for  the  return  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  for  the  use  by 
France  of  the  Saar  coal  fields,  for  the  destruction  of  German 
fortifications,  for  the  disarmament  of  Germany,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  German  criminals.  All  these  things  are  impor- 
tant and  indeed  vital,  but  they  are  not  the  most  important 
nor  the  most  vital.  They  satisfy  the  public  sense  of  justice. 
To  some  extent  they  may  even  be  an  assurance  that  Ger- 
many will  not  quickly  repeat  her  crime,  assuming  for  the 
moment  that  they  can  be  enforced.  But  they  must  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  the  supreme  duty  of  the  conference  was 
so  to  rearrange  Europe  that  Germany  should  forever  be 
barred  from  Asia,  not  by  her  own  weaknesses,  but  by  the 
strength  of  the  barriers  erected  against  her.  National  weak- 
nesses, especially  those  that  are  artificially  ordained,  are  cer- 
tain to  disappear,  but  the  strength  of  free  peoples,  welded  into 
a  wall,  does  not  disappear.  And  so  the  part  of  a  true  states- 
manship was  to  erect  a  barrier  of  liberated  nations  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  If  the  peace  treaty  has 
done  this,  it  is  successful.  If  it  has  not  done  this,  it  is  a 
failure.  And  the  truth  of  this  is  in  no  way  effected  by  our 
national  gratification  at  a  severity  that  is  useful  and  real 
only  in  so  far  as  it  supplements  the  great  essentials. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  'WAR. 


It  is  in  a  sense  unfortunate  that  the  peace  treaty  should 
be  so  lengthy  as  to  prevent  the  average  reader  from  giving 
to  it  the  analytical  study  that  it  deserves.  At  the  moment  of 
writing  we  have  only. a  summary,  and  we  may  have  to  wait  for 
some  time  before  the  full  text  is  available.  Moreover,  we 
must  remember  that  the  treaty  with  Germany,  while  it  is  the 
most  important,  is  only  one  out  of  four.  We  know  nothing 
yet  of  the  treaties  with  Austria,  Bulgaria,  or  Turkey.  The 
vast  problems  of  the  Balkan  States  and  of  Asia  Minor  are 
still  untouched  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned.  And  the 
Russian  impasse  is  nearly  as  menacing  as  ever  it  was. 


i 


There  is  embodied  in  Mr.  Root's  general  suggestion 
a  point  to  which  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  in 
times  past.  In  destroying  the  value  of  railroad  or  other 
securities  there  is  inevitable  another  element  of  destruc- 
tion, namely,  that  of  financial  credit  based  upon  material 
values.     The  greater  part  of  the  business  of  the  world 


Now  while  the  war  was  actually  in  progress  I  tried  to  em 
phasize  the  only  way  in  which  its  ebb  and  flow  was  to  be 
measured-  Napoleon  denned  military  strategy  as  the  art  of 
finding  out  what  the  enemy  intended  to  do  and  of  preventing 
him  from  doing  it.  Battles  were  of  slight  importance  unless 
they  brought  their  victors  closer  to  their  principal  aims,  and 
the  most  spectacular  combats  were  wasted  unless  they  ad- 
vanced those  great  political  ambitions  that  are  the  causes  of 
war.  Now  the  same  rules  must  be  applied  to  peace  treaties 
as  to  battles.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  Germany  in- 
tended to  do  when  she  began  the  war.  We  may  then  ask  to 
what  extent  she  has  been  prevented  from  doing  it;  to  what 
extent  it  has  been  placed  beyond  her  power  to  repeat  the 
crime.  All  other  questions  are  subsidiary  so  far  as  any  ques- 
tion can  be  subsidiary  that  involves  justice  or  injustice  toward 
a  nation.  

Germany  went  to  war  in  order  to  conquer  Asia,  in  order  to 
beat  a  road  for  herself  into  a  new  and  teeming  continent  that 
should  supply  alike  her  trade  and  her  armies  against  the  pos- 
sibility  of   competition.      The   establishment   of  Mittel-Europa 


The  wall  that  should  have  been  erected,  that  we  con- 
fidently believed  would  be  erected,  that  could  easily  have  been 
erected  six  months  ago,  has  Poland  for  its  northern  section 
and  the  Southern  Slavs  for  its  southern  section,  and  the 
southern  section  would  include  Roumania  in  order  to  give 
breadth  and  stability  to  its  base.  There  we  should  see  a 
wall,  a  Slav  wall,  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, anchored  firmly  in  salt  water  at  both  ends,  and  con- 
structed of  free  peoples  triumphant  in  their  rightful  am- 
bitions and  passionately  resolved  to  play  the  part.  It  would 
be  a  wall  permeable  to  every  honest  and  evolutionary  am- 
bition, but  strong  as  adamant  against  conquest  and  aggres- 
sion from  either  west  or  east.  The  need  for  that  wall  was 
recognized  in  the  Fourteen  Points,  definitely  and  explicitly 
recognized.  Its  construction  should  have  been  the  sine  qua 
non  of  the  conference  deliberations.  It  would  have  been  the 
sine  qua  non  but  for  a  fanatical  idealism  that  has  persist- 
ently chased  a  shadow  for  six  months  only  to  find  that  the 
substance  is  now  out  of  reach,  that  nothing  can  be  attempted 
except  puerile  compromises  that  satisfy  no  one  and  that 
point  unerringly  toward  new  cycles  of  hate  and  war. 


Why  is  Danzig  to  be  internationalized  ?  Why  is  Poland, 
whose  title  to  West  Prussia  is  as  indisputable  as  the  right 
of  France  to  Alsace-Lorraine — why  is  Poland  to  receive  only 
a  corridor  through  her  own  territory,  a  corridor  terminating 
in  a  seaport  that  belongs  to  her,  but  that  is  not  to  be  given 
to  her?  If  Posen  and  Silesia  belong  to  Poland,  as  of  course 
they  do,  why  is  she  to  receive  only  a  portion  of  them?  Why 
is  the  principle  of  self-determination  to  apply  to  any  part 
whatsoever  of  Poland  and  to  no  part  whatsoever  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  ?  Germany  during  the  last  hundred  years  has  made 
it  nearly  impossible  for  a  decent  Pole  to  live  in  Poland, 
that  is  to  say  in  West  Prussia  and  in  Posen.  Having  in- 
vaded and  seized  Poland  as  burglars  invade  and  seize  a  pri- 
vate house,  we  must  now  take  a  plebiscite  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  burglars  or  their  victims  are  in  a  majority. 
If  the  burglars  are  found  to  be  in  a  majority  after  a  century 
of  murders  and  banishments  then  the  property  belongs  to  the 
burglars.  But  by  a  special  act  of  grace  the  victims  are  to 
be  allowed  a  corridor  through  their  own  property,  to  termi- 
nate at  their  own  front  door,  which  is  not  to  be  returned 
to  them,  but  that  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  use  under  the 
supervision  of  their  neighbors.  That  is  the  exact  situation 
with    regard    to    Poland.       

At  the  moment  we  need  not  stop  to  consider  the  feelings 
of  the  Poles,  but  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  feelings  of 
the  Poles  ought  not  to  be  considered,  but  that  unfortunately 
it  is  not  only  the  Poles  that  have  been  betrayed,  but  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  the  world.  The  Poles  will  doubtless 
speak  for  themselves.  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  they  do 
not  fight  for  themselves — or  become  Bolshevists.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  they  will  consent  to  live  in  a  corridor  through 
their  own  territories,  a  corridor  with  the  Germans  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Bolsheviki  on  the  other.  But  the  interna- 
tional question  is  so  much  greater  than  the  interest- 
single  nation  and  here  we  have  an  international  <: 
of  the  first  magnitude.     We  have   constructed  a  wall 
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the  waters  of  Germanism  and  we  have  elaborately  weakened 
one  -section  of  that  wall  so  that  it  must  inevitably  go  down 
before  the  seep  and  suck  of  the  normal  German  tides.  We 
shall  of  course  be-  told  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  at- 
tend to  all  that,  presumably  by  means  of  an  incantation  or  a 
hymn,  "for  it  wiU  have  no  other  weapons.  Probably  there 
were  persons  who  believed  that  Mrs.  Partington's  broom 
would  prevail  against  the  Atlantic  waves.  There  are  always 
credulous  people  who  will  believe  anything.  The  League 
of  Nations  is  not  yet  in  existence,  and  if  it  were  to  be  estab- 
lished tomorrow  it  could  not  possibly  get  to  work  for  months. 
And  when  it  did  get  to  work  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  could 
handle  any  great  question  with  the  unanimous  vote  now  es- 
sential to  its  operation.  Nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  old 
eastern  front  has  been  a  hell  of  fighting  ever  since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  Germans,  Poles,  Galicians,  and 
Ukrainians  have  been  fiercely  disputing  the  right-of-way  of 
the  area  over  which  the  wall  was  to  be  built,  resolved  on  the 
one  hand  that  it  shall  be  built  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
it  shall  not  be  built.  The  peace  conference  itself,  with 
all  the  Allied  armies  at  its  disposal,  has  not  been  able  to 
stop  lhat  fighting.  None  the  less  we  are  told  that  the  League 
of  Nations  will  be  able  to  ordain  peace,  and  upon  a  care- 
fully laid  foundation  of  injustice  to  the  Polish  Slavs  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  line  and  apparently  also  to  the  Southern 
Slavs  at  the  lower  end  of  the  line. 


the  side  of  Clemenceau.  And  in  this  connection  we  may 
recall  the  observation  of  more  than  one  newspaper  corre- 
spondent who  tell  us  that  Lloyd-George's  return  to  Paris  was 
followed  by  a  sudden  series  of  hospitalities  offered  by  the 
British  premier  to  members  of  the  French  delegation. 


This  preposterous  compromise  was,  of  course,  intended  to 
satisfy  the  Poles  and  to  conciliate  the  Germans.  It  will  do 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Without  any  question  we 
shall  speedily  hear  the  opinions  of  the  Poles,  and  we  have 
already  heard  the  opinions  of  the  Germans.  Indeed  they 
have  already  vociferously  announced  from  a  dozen  national 
platforms  that  they  will  not  give  up  West  Prussia  nor  any 
part  of  it,  and  this  resolution  is  not  due  to  their  unwilling- 
ness to  lose  territory,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  this 
particular  territory  will  isolate  East  Prussia  and  cut  it  off 
from  the  rest  of  Germany.  Now  the  cession  of  a  corridor 
through  West  Prussia  terminating  at  Danzig  will  do  this 
quite  as  effectually  as  the  loss  of  the  whole  province,  although 
it  will  be  easier  to  snatch  back  the  corridor  when  the  time 
shall  seem  propitious  than  it  would  be  to  snatch  back  the 
whole  province.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  chief  disin- 
clination of  Germany  to  give  up  any  part  of  West  Prussia  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  West  Prussia  and  East  Prussia  con- 
stitute her  open  road  into  Russia  and  therefore  into  Asia, 
an  open  road  that  it  would  have  been  the  first  duty  of  a  real 
statesmanship  to  close.  In  a  sense  it  has  been  closed,  but  only 
by  a  corridor  that  must  become  at  once  the  scene  of  a  fierce 
contention  if  only  from  its  weakness.  The  German  resist- 
ance to  a  cession  of  the  corridor  will  be  nearly  as  great  as 
would  have  been  her  resistance  to  the  cession  of  the  whole 
province.  And  it  will  be  much  more  dangerous,  since  the 
Poles  would  have  been  willing  and  eager  to  defend  a  com- 
plete restitution  of  their  territory,  whereas  they  will  only  be 
incensed  by  the  makeshift  expedient  of  the  corridor.  How 
wide  the  corridor  is  to  be  we  do  not  know,  since  the  owner- 
ship of  its  fringes,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  is  to  be 
submitted  to  a  plebiscite  under  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation. We  shall  probably  know  the  opinions  of  the  Poles 
within  a  few  days  and  we  shall  also  know  the  resolve  of 
Germany.  But  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  Poles  that  will 
count.  If  their  resentment  is  deep  enough  they  will  reject 
the  award  and  the  whole  of  the  Polish  end  of  the  wall  is 
then  likely  to  crumble.  But  in  no  case  ought  we  to  consider 
that  a  conference  decision  with  regard  to  any.  of  these  east- 
ern problems  is  necessarily  the  same  thing  as  an  adjustment 
We  must  not  look  on  these  eastern  nationalities  as  merely 
waiting  passively  to  be  "put"  and  to  "stay  put."  One  and 
all  they  are  passionately  fired  by  their  own  ambitions  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  have  very  little  respect  for  the  peace 
conference  nor  intention  to  obey  it  unless  its  dispositions 
shall    agree    with    their    own    conceptions. 


To  speculate  on  the  probability  of  a  German  acceptance  of 
the  treaty  would  be  futile.     At  the  moment  of  writing  comes 
the   news  that   the   whole   German   delegation   is   about  to   re- 
turn  to   Weimar  as   a   prelude   to   absolute   rejection.      If  the 
news  is  true  it  probably  does  no  more  than  indicate  a  bluff, 
comparable  to  the  sending  for  the  George  Washington.     That 
particular  bluff  belongs  to  the  rather  tarnished  stage  scenery 
of  peace  conferences.     It  deceives  no  one  and  one  is  inclined 
to   wonder  why  statesmen  should  be  so   persistently   childish. 
None   the  less  we  may  believe  that   the    German  government 
is   mightily   perplexed.      In    spite   of   its    asseverations   to    the 
contrary  it  probably  believed  that  it  would  be  called  upon  to 
cede  the  whole  of  West  Prussia  as  well  as  portions  of  Posen 
and    Silesia.      But    it    did    not    expect    that    the    Saar    Valley 
would  be  loaned — so  to  speak — to  France.     It  did  not  expect 
that   it  would  have  to   cede   territory  to   Belgium   or   that   its 
possession  of  Danish  territory  would  be  endangered.     Prob- 
ably it  believed  that  its  colonies  would  be  returned.     But  al! 
these    blows    put   together    would    not    bite    so    deeply    as    the 
destruction    of   the   German    fortifications   in   the   North   Sea 
and    the    restriction    of    future    German    armaments,    or    the 
pointed   exclusion    of   Germany   from   the   League   of  Nations. 
This  puts  the  mark  of  social   and  moral  inferiority  upon  the 
nation  in  a  manner  so  plain  as  to  be  legible  even  to  illiteracy. 
The  compulsory  cession  of  territory  is  a  part  of  the  fortune 
of  war.     So  is  the  payment  of  indemnities.    But  that  the  hand 
of   the    conqueror   should  be   stretched   out   permanently    over 
the  nation  regulating  its  internal   affairs  is  a  dagger  in  the 
heart.     So  is  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  ex-emperor 
and  of  German  criminals.     The  surrender  of  William   II   is 
a   direct   challenge   to    German   royalism    and   perhaps    this    is 
still  far  stronger  than  we  suppose.     Loyalty  to  a  monarch  is 
not  uprooted  over  night,   and  least  of  all  in   Germany,  where 
it  has  been  part  of  the  mental  fabric  of  the  people.    Nor  must 
we   forget  that  the  threat   to   the   German   military   criminal 
creates  at  once   a  powerful  and  numerous  class  whose   inter- 
ests are  now  opposed  to  a  settlement  that  promises  to  bring  a 
retribution   upon   their  heads.      Personally   1   am   inclined   to 
believe  that  Germany  will  sign  the  treaty.     But  I  am  no  less 
inclined    to   believe  that   her   acquiescence   will    be   the    signal 
for  a  new  and  more  real  revolution.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  May  14,  1919. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


So  far  as  the  peace  treaty  as  a  whole  is  concerned  it  seems 
evident  that  its  terms  have  been  much  stiffened  within  the 
last  month  and  that  Germany  would  have  been  given  some- 
thing much  more  palatable  had  the  document  been  handed 
to  her  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  sudden  reversal  of  the  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  the  trial  of  the  ex-emperor  and  the 
punishment  of  German  criminals  shows  clearly  enough  which 
way  the  wind  had  been  blowing.  It  is  now  an  open  secret 
in  Paris  and  London  that  Lloyd-George  had  allied  himself 
with  President  Wilson  in  the  formulation  of  "soft"  terms. 
Then  came  the  peremptory  challenge  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  followed  closely  by  the  loss  of  the  Hull  election. 
Lloyd-George  went  back  to  Paris  with  the  uneasy  conviction 
that  he  had  been  backing  the  wrong  horse  and  that  any  de- 
parture from  the  stern  "khaki"  policy  upon  which  he  had 
won  the  general  election  would  gravely  endanger  his  political 
position.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  for  example,  that 
Poland  was  to  be  wholly  deprived  of  West  Prussia  and  of 
her  access  to  the  sea,  and  that  the  assignment  to  her  of  a 
corridor  was  an  afterthought  of  repentance.  Llovd-George 
persuaded  President  Wilson  to  agree  to  a  stiffening  of  the 
treaty  terms  under  a  suggestion  of  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  may  be  that  President 
Wilson  himself  was  somewhat  alarmed  as  the  day  of  pub- 
licity drew  near  and  as  he  sensed  what  public  opinion  in 
America  would  have  to  say  toward  a  soft  peace.  However 
that  may  be,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  searching  of 
hearts  and  that  the  resolve  to  try  the  ex-emperor  and  to 
purish  German  criminals  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
change -of  policy,  and  of  the  fact  that  Llovd-Geor*e  no 
-er  stood  between  Wilson  and  Clemenceau,  with  leanin-s 
rd  Wilson,  but  that  he  had  definitely  ranged  himself  on 


General  Jesus  Agustin  Castro  is  keeping  a  photo- 
graphic record  of  his  administration  as  commander  of 
the  northeastern  military  zone  in  Mexico.  His  official 
photographer  accompanies  him  wherever  he  goes, 
making  photographs  of  every  one  who  calls  on  the 
general,  takes  snapshots  of  the  zone  commander  on 
the  march  and  of  any  engagements  in  which  General 
Castro's  troops  participate. 

Captain  Harry  M.  Horton,  inventor  of  the  system 
of  wireless  transmission  from  airplanes,  was  abroad  in 
1912  and  1913.  and  cooperated  with  the  British  and 
French  army  officials  in  the  development  of  his  inven- 
tion. At  the  time  the  experiments  were  made  at 
Sheepshead  Bay/  Captain  Horton  was  in  civilian  life 
and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  radio  engineers 
in  this  country.  From  Sheepshead  Bay  the  scene  of 
activity  was  transferred  to  the  Curtiss  plant  at  Ham- 
mondsport.  New  York,  and  still  later  experiments  were 
conducted  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  connection  with  the 
Wright  Brothers'  plant. 

Jacinto  Benavente,  who  has  been  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  the  most  important  figure  in  Spanish  letters  and 
upon  the  Spanish  stage,  occupies  today  the  position 
held  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  by  Jose  Echegaray 
and  before  him  by  Tamayo.  only  he  is  more  original, 
more  various,  more  subtle,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
profound.  So  says  a  contemporary  student  of  Spanish 
literature  and  drama.  His  mastery  over  his  contempo- 
raries is  complete,  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  three 
hundred  years  to  the  golden  age  of  Spanish  drama,  to 
Calderon  and  to  Lope  de  Vega,  to  find  a  personality 
which  has  left  an  equal  impress  on  the  theatre. 

_  Lord  Coleridge  of  England  is  becoming  known  in  the 
divorce  court  as  the  "express-speed  judge,"  according 
to  the  British  press.  He  is  beating  all  records  in  the 
celerity  with  which  he  is  deciding  undefended  divorce 
cases,  disposing  of  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two 
hundred  in  a  week.  Fifteen  years  ago  Sir  Francis 
Jeune  and  Mr.  Justice  Gorell  Barnes  used  to  think  they 
had  accomplished  a  good  day's  work  if  they  polished 
off  thirty  cases  between  them.  Lord  Coleridge  takes 
no  notes  and  does  not  even  record  judgment  in  his 
book.  All  he  does  when  a  case  is  over  is  to  put  a  line 
through  the  names  in  his  list,  which  has  been  pasted 
into  his  notebook. 

Beltran  Mathieu,  the  new  ambassador  of  Chili,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  that  country's  most  skilled  and 
charming  diplomatists:  He  is  sixty-three  years  of  age 
and  is  a  lawyer  by  profession.  From  1S86  to  1890  he 
was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Chilian  legation  in  Wash- 
ington. From  1891  to  1896,  during  two  congressional 
periods,  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Congress; 
from  1806  to  1901,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Chili  in 


the  republics  of  Ecuador,  Central  America,  and  Peru 
in  succession;  from  1901  to  1902,  secretary  of  the  de- 
partments of  war  and  marine  in  the  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Riesco,  and  from  1902  to  1906,  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  government  of  Bolivia  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  definitely  the  peace  treaty  signed  with 
that  republic  in  1904. 

When  the  war  broke  out  King  George  promised  the 
whole  of  those  in  his  employ  that  he  would  keep  their 
places  open  for  them  if  they  joined  up,  that  he  would 
look  after  the  interests  of  those  dependent  upon  them 
while  they  were  away,  and  that  upon  their  return  he 
would  either  reinstate  them  in  their  former  posts  or, 
should  they  be  incapacitated  from  doing  their  former 
work  find  other  suitable  employment  for  them.  This 
promise  his  majesty  is  now  carrying  out  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness.  Moreover,  the  dependents  of 
those  who  have  fallen  are  being  amply  provided  for. 
His  majesty  has  given  much  personal  "care  and  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  and  the  queen  and  Queen  Alexandra 
have  taken  charge  of  the  work  of  providing  for  the 
widows  and  orphans. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Rococo. 


Take  hands  and  part  with  laughter ; 

Touch   lips  and  part  with  tears ; 
Once  more  and  no  more  after, 

Whatever  comes  with  years. 
We   twain   shall   not   remeasure 

The  ways  that  left  us  twain : 
Nor  crush   the  lees  of  pleasure 

From  sanguine  grapes  of  pain. 

We  twain  once  well  in  sunder, 

What  will  the  mad  gods  do 
For  hate  with  me,  I  wonder, 

Or  what  for  love  with  you? 
Forget    them    till    November, 

And  dream  there's  April  yet; 
Forget  that  I  remember, 

And  dream  that  I  forget. 

Time  found  our  tired  love  sleeping, 

And  kissed  away  his  breath ; 
But  what  should  we  do  weeping, 

Though  light  love  sleep  to  death  ? 
\\  e   have  drained  his  lips  at  leisure, 

Till  there's  not  left  to  drain 
A  single  sob  of  pleasure, 

A  single  pulse  of  pain. 

Dream  that  the  lips  once  breathless 

Might  quicken  if  they  would; 
Say  that  the  soul  is  deathless; 

Dream  that  the  gods  are  good ; 
Say  March  may  wed  September, 

And  the  time  divorce  regret; 
But  not  that  you   remember, 

And  not  that  I  forget 

We   have  heard  from  hidden  places 

What  love  scarce  lives  and  hears: 
We  have  seen  on  fervent  faces 

The  pallor  of  strange  tears: 
We  have  trod  the  wine-vat's  treasure. 

Whence,  ripe  to  steam  and  stain. 
Foams  round  the  feet  of  pleasure 

The  blood-red  must  of  pain. 

Remembrance  may  recover 

And  time  bring  back  to  time 
The  name  of  your  first  lover. 

The  ring  of  my  first  rhyme ; 
But  rose-leaves  of  December 

The  frosts  of  June  shall  fret 
The  day  that  you  remember, 

The  day  that  I  forget. 

The  snake  that  hides  and  hisses 

In  heaven  we  twain  have  known ; 
The  grief  of  cruel  kisses. 

The  joy  whose  mouth  makes  moan, 
The  pulse's  pause  and  measure. 

Where  in  one  furtive  vein 
Throbs  through  the  heart  of  pleasure 

The  purple  blood  of  pain. 

We  have  done  with  tears  and  treasons, 

And  love  for  treason's  sake ; 
Room  for  the  swift  new  seasons. 

The  years  that  burn  and  break, 
Dismantle  and  dismember 

Men's  days  and  dreams,  Juliette, 
For  love  may  not  remember, 

But  time  will  not  forget. 

Life  treads  down  love  in  flying, 

Time  withers  him  at  root ; 
Bring  all  dead  things  and  dying, 

Reaped  sheaf  and  ruined  fruit, 
Where,  crushed  by  three  days'  pressure. 

Our  three  days'  love  lies  slain ; 
And  earlier  leaf  of  pleasure, 

And  latter  flower  of  pain. 

Breathe  close  upon  the  ashes, 

It  may  be  flame  will  leap ; 
Unclose   the   soft    close   lashes, 

Lift  up  the  lids,  and   weep. 
Light   love's   extinguished   ember, 

Let  one  tear  leave  it  wet 
For   one  that  you  remember 

And  ten*  that  you  forget. 

— Algernon    Charles  Swinburne. 


"I  Will  Make  You  Brooches." 
I  will  make  you  brooches  and  toys  for  your  delight 
Of  bird-song   at   morning  and   star-shine  at   night. 
I  will  make  a  palace  fit  for  you  and  me 
Of  green  days  in  forests  and  blue  days  at  sea. 

I  will  make  my  kitchen,  and  you  shall  keep  your  room, 
Where  white  flows  the  river  and  bright  blows  the  broom, 
And  you  shall  wash  your  linen  and  keep  vour  body  white 
In  rainfall  at  morning   and   dewfall   at   night. 

And  this  shall  be  for  music  when  no  one  else  is  near, 
The  fine  song  for  singing,  the  rare  song  to  hear  ! 
That  only  I  remember,  that  only  you  admire, 
Of  the  broad  road  that  stretches  and  the  roadside  fire. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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AFTER  THE  WHIRLWIND. 


Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  Reviews  the  World  with  Special 
Credulity  for  the  Things  That  Are  Not  So. 


What  delightful  books  might  be  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  Edward  Russell  if  he  would  but  place  his  mind 
under  the  government  of  fact  and  allow  it  to  go  straight 
forward  to  logical  conclusions  unhampered  and  undi- 
verted by  preconceived  opinions.  But  he  seems  unable 
to  do  this.  He  sets  forth  in  fine  style  along  the  road, 
but  almost  invariably  he  is  beckoned  away  by  some 
phantom  that  pretends  to  be  a  fact,  but  is  actually  only 
what  Mr.  Russell  thinks  ought  to  be  a  fact  and  there- 
fore becomes  for  him  a  fact.  He  gives  us,  for  example, 
an  admirable  summary  of  the  German  war  mania  and 
tranquilly  explains  it  all  on  the  theory  that  Germany 
had  a  king,  and  "when  we  are  through  with  kings  we 
shall  be  through  with  war."  What  a  curious  delusion. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  all  have  kings,  and 
they  are  eminently  pacific.  Ferrero  told  us  ten  years 
ago  that  war  was  becoming  inevitable  as  a  result  of 
the  irresponsibility  of  democracies,  and  that  most  mod- 
ern wars,  including  the  Italian-Turkish  war,  were  due 
to  the  coercive  clamor  of  populaces.  But  Mr.  Russell 
sees  only  the  theory,  and  the  facts  must  bend. 

Mr.  Russell  gives  us  a  satisfactory  survey  of  the 
political  causes  of  the  war.  It  is  in  his  reconstruction 
homilies  that  he  fails.  His  idealism  invariably  hides 
the  facts.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

Moreover,  having  proclaimed  and  accepted  the  principle 
of  self-determination,  our  professions  would  turn  upon  our- 
selves if  we  were  to  lay  upon  the  carving  table  all  these 
countries  and  dispose  of  them  on  the  basis  of  cut  and  come 
again.  The  plea  that  will  instantly  be  made  that  the  peoples 
of  these  regions  know  nothing  of  self-determination  and  have 
no  national  aspirations  to  gratify  or  even  to  be  regarded  goes 
but  lamely.  At  least  they  are  not  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  their  own  is  their  own.  If  they  are  to  remain  without 
aspirations  they  must  remain  in  the  depths  of  savage  igno- 
rance,  and  if  they  remain  in  the  depths  of  savage  ignorance 

then  we   that  have   light   and  opportunity  have  been   false   to    does  not  become  us,   and  is  wholly  inconsistent  with   all   our 
our  trust.     The  countries  they  inhabit  are  theirs  today ;  their    declarations  as  to   what  brought  us,   professed  pacifists  as  we 


they  probably  could  have  thrown  it  over  and  ended  it.  But 
to  us  that  profess  the  creed  of  democracy  speculations  of 
this  kind  ought  to  weigh  nothing.  The  old  German  govern- 
ment was  not  the  German  people,  that  ought  to  be  enough. 
They  have  now  put  off  the  old  man  and  his  works.  They  have 
established  or  tried  to  establish  a  democratic  government  in 
the  place  of  the  hideous  old  autocracy.  Their  new  deeds  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  We  in  this  coun- 
try believe  in  democracy  not  for  the  sake  of  convenience  nor 
because  it  is  a  good  way  to  make  money.  We  believe  in  it 
as  the  living  creed  of  the  faith  supreme.  For  forty-seven 
years  Germany  threatened  the  world  and  its  peace  with  a 
form  of  government  that  utterly  denied  our  faith  and  belonged 
to  the  seventeenth  century.  With  one  leap  as  the  result 
of  the  war  her  people  have  come  forth  into  the  day.  We  can 
well  afford  to  forget  the  rest  and  to  forgive  whatever  account 
still  hanging  over  furnishes  any  promptings  to  revenge.  It 
was  not  for  revenge  that  this  country  went  to  war,  but  for 
justice. 

Now  that  paragraph  is  a  tissue  of  misstatements. 
Mr.  Russell  has  the  curious  capacity  wholly  to  believe 
a  lie.  The  war  was  hailed  with  a  delirium  of  joy  by 
the  whole  German  nation.  Every  class  joined  in  the 
jubilation.  If  ever  there  was  a  popular  war,  this  war 
was  popular  in  Germany.  But  the  theory  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  costs.  Facts  are  powerless  against  it 
The  German  people,  we  are  told,  "have  come  forth  into 
the  day" — the  democratic  day.  There  is  not  a  shade 
of  evidence  that  they  have  done  anything  of  the  sort 
or  that  the  national  ideals  have  changed  by  one  iota. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  they  have  not  changed. 
And,  by  the  way,  how  curious  it  is  that  this  sort  of 
emotionalism  always  takes  the  form  of  passionate  ap- 
peals for  Germany.  How  refreshing  it  would  be  to  find 
appeals  for  Serbia  and  Poland  and  some  willingness  to 
do  justice  at  the  cost  of  guilt.  Here  is  another  cita- 
tion: 

Democracy  in  Germany,  having  at  least  the  appearance  of 
honest  endeavor,  begins  with  universal  suffrage  for  men  and 
for  women   and ,  the  driving  forth  of  the  old  governing  class    horror. 


begins  to  make  demands  and  to  frighten  governments.  Re- 
turned, invalided  and  discharged  soldiers  have  formed  a 
union  upon  the  steady  growth  of  which  the  politicians  look 
with  forebodings.  Suppose  all  the  soldiers  on  their  return 
should  join  the  union.  Suppose  all  attempts  to  divide  it, 
sidetrack  it  or  ridicule  it  into  weakness  should  fail.  That 
union  could  dominate  Great  Britain.  It  could  turn  govern- 
ments in  and  turn  governments  out.  It  could  make  any  terms 
it  might  please.  It  could  issue  a  decree  that  all  returned 
soldiers  should  be  employed  at  the  highest  prevailing  rate 
of  wages  and  they  would  have  to  be  so  employed.  It  could 
decree  the  ousting  of  the  entire  ruling  class  that  has  gov- 
erned England  uninterruptedly  for  300  years,  and  out  that 
class  would  go.  It  could  choose  a  carpenter  for  prime  min- 
ister and  a  plasterer  for  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
the  carpenter  and  the  plasterer  would  take  office  accordingly, 
however  much  the  Brahmins  might  squeak  and  conservatism 
might  gibber. 

Somehow  we  are  not  very  much  afraid  of  this.  The 
returned  soldiers  have  the  same  voting  power  that  they 
had  before  the  war.  Presumably  they  have  now  a 
greater  wisdom  coming  from  a  greater  experience. 
Why  should  we  fear?  But  then  Mr.  Russell  gives  us 
another  flash  of  wrongheaded  idealism : 

But  other  peoples  are  perfectly  entitled  to  have  any  kind 
of  government  they  prefer.  No  doubt.  If  their  fancy  is  for 
a  tin  joss  making  a  horrible  face,  wearing  mediaeval  armor, 
and  shaking  a  horrible  sword,  such  is  their  unassailable  privi- 
lege. But  a  lesson  Americans  needed  to  learn  was  that  we 
do  not  have  to  think  that  kind  of  a  joss  has  any  merit  because 
other  people  think  so.  Whenever  any  autocratic  nation  throws 
off  its  blindfoldings  and  becomes  a  democratic  state  we 
-ought  to  be  the  first  to  acclaim  it,  no  matter  what  it  may 
have  done  while  it  was  blinded,  because  democracy  means 
peace,  safety,  progress,  and  the  domination  of  moral  ideas, 
and  in  these  we  live  and  move  have  our  being.  But  we  need 
not  slap  on  the  back  with  "Hail  fellow,  well  met!"  any  na- 
tion that  keeps  on  its  premises  the  deadly  virus  of  abso- 
lutism. Such  nations  can  go  their  way  and  we  shall  trade 
with  them  and  they  will  find  no  injustice  at  our  hands,  but 
we  are  not  likely  now  to  forget  that  their  way  is  not  our 
way  and  their  way  is  the  way  that  led  to  these  four  years  of 


from  every  hand-room  on  the  lever.  The  old  illusions  are 
gone  forever;  the  nation  awakes  from  its  sick  dream;  reason 
assumes  the  sway;  It  might  become  peoples  of  less  demo- 
cratic fervor  and  less  democratic  histories  to  look  askance 
upon  all  this  and  deem  it  but  cloaked  up  villainy;  it  certainly 


title  to  them  is  not  impaired  by  the  state  of  culture  to  which 

they   have    attained,    any   more   than    scholarship    would   be   a 

justification   for   the   robbery   of  illiterates.     We  do   not   wish 

to  repeat  the  colossal  larcenies  of  our  forefathers ;   the  world  . 

can    no    longer    be    indifferent    to    these    forms   of   dishonesty,  '  driven  forth?     Or  Von  Bernstorfif?     Have  the  Junkers 

and   islands  bought  with  indelible  shames  go   at  too   high  a    feen  m  ^y  way  molested  ?     Are  they  not  still"  in  full 

price. 

The  only  answer  to  these  problems,  then,  is  to  recognize 
nobody's  title  to  them  except  the  title  of  the  people  that  in- 
habit them. 


But  have  nations  a  right  to  be  governed  by  a  tin 
joss  that  does  all  the  dreadful  things  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Russell?  Has  any  nation  a  right  to  a  form  of 
government  that  is  dangerous  to  other  nations?  Has 
any  man  the  right  to  govern  his  own  house  in  any  way 
that  he  pleases?  Has  any  man  or  any  nation  the  right 
to  be  a  public  nuisance?  Perhaps  Mr.  Russell  has  not 
Mr.  Russell  believes  that  the  old  governing  class  "has  thought  of  it  in  iust  that  way. 
been  wholly  driven  forth."    Has  Von  Hindenburg  been  ,      Economic  changes  will  of  course  follow  the  war,  and 


were,  into  this  war. 


Let  us  say,  if  we  are  so  moved,  that  these  people 


Mr.  Russell  sees  them  clearly  and,  as  usual,  lie   sees 
what  is  not  there: 


Wherever  today  the  government,  under  the  compulsion  of 
the  debt  charges  or  any  other,  takes  over  the  supply  of  one 
common  necessity  previously  controlled  for  private  gain,  it 
has  reduced  by  so  much  the  power  of  the  system  to  degrade 
and  destroy.  The  tomorrow  on  which  it  will  take  over  two 
instead   of    one   is   not   far   distant.      Will    this   constitute   the 


power?     Are   there   no   newpsapers   available,  to   Mr.  | 

Russell?     Or  does  he  rely  wholly  on  the  inner  light? 

He  comes  back  again  and  again  to  the  same  delusion, 
are  for  the  time  being  incapable  of  managing  their  countries  Whatever  he  wishes  to  believe  becomes  thereby  a  fact : 
so  as  to  make  them  tolerable  for  the  advance  of  civilization.  ! 

Then  'we   can   hold   their   inheritance   in   trust   for  them   until  ]      To   let   the  accumulated  and  cherished  hatreds  of  this  war 

they  are  able  to  captain  their  own  affairs.     One  international    stand   in   the   way   of   such   a   duty  would  be   for  a  nation   of  ultimate   of  man   and  the  day  of  universal   freedom,   political 

commission,  shared  in  equally  by  all  the  Allied  nations,  should    adults  but  a  childish  achievement.     The  notion  that  our  ene-  and   spiritual?     No,  but  it  will   constitute  the  necessary    first 

administer   the   late   German   colonies   in   Africa   on   the   basis    mies  are  made  of  a  different  order  of  clay  is  doubtless  highly  step  and  with  it  all  men's  hearts  will  be  lightened.   .    .    . 

of   equal   opportunities   and  privileges   for   all   and  the  abso-    satisfactory  in  the  height  of  combat,  but  otherwise  footless.  Rejoice,  therefore,  and  be  exceeding  glad  whenever  wages 

lute    protection    of    the    natives    until    we    have    educated    the    They  are  not  made  of  different  stuff,  but  of  exactly  the  same  are  raised  or  the  government  takes  over  a  railroad,  or  makes 

natives  to  a  point  where  they  can  be  independent.     Another    stuff.     Reasoning  men,  no  matter  what  the  journals  may  print  a  fresh  recognition  of  the  position  of  labor  in  the  social  world, 

similar    commission    should   be    created    for    the    late    German    in    war-time,   are   not   to    be   swept   into    any   belief   that    God  for    these    are   gropings,   however   blind,   toward   the   goal   we 

colonies  in  the  Pacific.                                                                        I  fashioned    one    race    to    be    gentlemen    and    the    next    to    be  shall  have  to  reach.     They  are  some  kind  of  effort  under  the 

.1  knaves.  Much  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  there  is  increasing  pressure  to  find  a  more  equitable  basis  for  the 
Has  Mr.  Russell  actually  reflected  on  his  suggestion  something  in  the  German  people  different  from  the  physical  distribution  of  the  products  of  industry ;  they  are  some 
that  the  German  colonies  in  Africa  should  be  held  in  and  mental  attributes  of  other  peoples.  History  has  been  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  production  labor,  being  first 
trust  for  the  natives  "to  a  noint  where  they  can  be  in-  j  handraked  to  show  that  the  Germans  were  always  of  their  ;n  importance,  should  be  first  in  reward.  Along  that  road  we 
'  ,  t„,  ,,„  ,  u  „„  .i,„,  „-:_(.  ,„„„u  '  own  kind  and  detestable;  more  cruel  than  other  peoples,  are  destined  to  travel ;  foolish  and  futile  it  would  be  to  hang 
dependent  ?  When  does  he  suppose  that  point  would  more  of  the  fang  and  daw  still  surviving  in  their  nature,  back- 
be  reached?  Does  he  know  anything  about  those  na-  if  we  could  really  believe  that  we  should  have  to  surrender  proh,Wv  ;t  :s  due  to  ;nnate  cussedness  that  the  nation 
tives— their  barbarism,  their  cruelty,  their  savagery  ?  I  our  belief  in  the  democratic  base  and  make  democracy  a  .  probably  it  is  due  to  innate  cussedness  that  tne  nation 
m  u  u  n  „,;„t;„  fw  a,„  „,»,;+„  mQ„  h*  Wr^rl  handy  and  reversible  coat  for  second-story  work  instead  of  is  not  rejoicing  over  the  results  of  government  owner- 
Would  he  really  maintain  that  the  white  man  be  barred        fa/th  worth  dy.ng  for     n  was  not  beJuse  of  any  suMe  of    railroad       and    that    it    is        ite    emphaticallv 

from  the  ownership  of  Africa  and  that  the  whole  ot  |  cnemicai  difference  in  blood  corpuscles  or  brain  tissues  that    „:„:.: 4.  «.„  ,.. c  n,„  «„,:«,,»  * ,:.„,(■„ 

that  vast   continent  be   held   in   trust   for   its   subhuman    the  Germans  went  into  this  war  any  more  than  it  was  because 
races,     poison-shooting     dwarfs,     ferocious     cannibals    they  say  "sein"  instead  of  "be."    They  went  into  the  war  be- 


nearly  indistinguishable  from  gorillas,  and  all  those 
other  peoples  obviously  doomed  by  nature  to  extinction  ? 
Does  he  think  that  the  whole  of  the  Australasian  con- 
tinent should  have  been  held  in  trust  for  the  squalid 
and  filthy  savages  that  "own"  it?  Does  he  think  that 
the  whole  of  North  America  should  have  been  adminis- 
tered for  the  Apaches  and  the  Diggers? 

The  same  idealism  leads  Mr.  Russell  to  plead  for 
oblivion   for   German  crimes : 

This  is  an  unendurable  outlook.  Almost  anything  would  be 
better.  Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  this  is  exactly  what  we  shall 
have  if  we  yield  to  any  of  these  temptations  to  make  hatred 
our  business  in  life  and  establish  it  as  a  heritage  for  our 
children.  The  economic  conference  of  Versailles,  July,  1916, 
for  instance,  had  better  be  forgotten.  If  we  have  not  learned 
that  economic  warfare  is  but  a  sure  road  to  the  warfare  of 
guns  and  submarines  we  have  learned  but  little.  The  resent- 
ment of  the  British  mercantile  sailors  against  the  cold  murder 
of  15,000  of  their  fellows  is  natural,  but  their  proposal  to 
avenge  these  murders  by  cutting  off  trade  with  Germany  would 
lead  only  to  more  murders.  To  boycott  Germany  will  neither 
bring  the  dead  to  life  nor  punish  Germany  more  than  she 
will  be  punished  anyway.  The  interest  of  the  world  is  that 
the  horrors  of  the  Great  War  shall  not  happen  again.  There 
is  probably  no  surer  way  to  cause  them  to  happen  again  than 
to  give  to  any  nation  a  long-stretched-out  sense  of  grievance, 
wrong,  and  oppression. 

Mr.  Russell  should  be  reminded  that  this  is  not  a 
question  of  hate,  which  is  always  hateful.  He  should 
be  reminded,  too,  that  oblivion  follows  penitence. 
Would  any  man  invite  'into  his  house  a  criminal  who 
had  murdered  that  man's  mother  and  who  was  still 
suspected  of  intending  to  murder  his  daughter,  too? 
Here  we  seem  to  have  sentiment  run  mad.  And  here 
is  another  example  of  the  same  nearly  incredible  emo- 
tionalism : 

All  the  theories  that  we  ought  to  keep  on  hating  the  Ger- 
mans and  refusing  to  trade  with  them  proceed  upon  the  idea 
that  they  are  guilty  of  the  war  and  must  be  punished.  But 
it  was  the  German  government  that  was  the  real  criminal 
and  that  government  was  never  the  German  people.  True 
enough,   they   tolerated   it   and   if   they   had   risen   against   it 


rejoicing  at  the  return  of  the  "wires"  to  private  con- 
trol. But  doubtless  Mr.  Russell  could  explain  these 
facts  by  assuming  that  they  are  not  so.  But  what 
great  books  he  might  write  if  he  would  but  look  steadily 
at  something  that  is  literally  and  wholly  true. 
After  the  Whirlwind.     By  Charles  Edward  Rus- 


cause  they  had  been  bewitched  by  two  mortal  illusions.  Simi- 
larly it  was  not  because  they  are  of  a  race  separate  and  dis- 
tinct that  their  armies  covered  Belgium  with  horrors,  but 
because  the  nation  had  been  perverted  by  anomalous  institu- 
tions and  degraded  by  filthy  ideals.  They  have  thrown  off 
their  evil  institutions  and  reformed  their  ideals.  That  ought  sell.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.50. 
to  be  enough  for  all  of  us  that  have  no  taste  for  the  ven-  [ 
detta.  The  physical  damages  the  German  frenzy  caused  in 
Belgium,  France,  and  elsewhere  the  Germans  ought  to  make 
good,  but  against  the  idea  of  a  sentence  of  punishment  laid 
upon  a  whole  people  history  raises  most  solemn  warnings  and 
common    sense    rebels. 


The  League  of  Nations  is  naturally  acclaimed  with 
enthusiasm.  Its  promises  are  instantly  identified  with 
performances.  It  is  a  case  of  "let  there  be  light  and 
there  was  light" : 

And  we  ought  not  be  frightened  from  this  position,  even 
temporarily,  by  some  chance  that  the  result  of  a  Democratic 
League  of  Nations  might  be  an  Autocratic  League  of  Nations 
to  oppose  it.  Are  there  to  be  any  autocratic  nations  ?  It 
would  be  a  bold  man  that  would  say  so.  But  if  it  should 
come  to  that  issue  we  need  not  be  any  more  afraid  of  facing 
it  than  we  were  in  1917  and  1918.  All  the  democracies  in 
the  world  joined  in  a  league  have  nothing  to  fear  from  all 
the  autocracies  in  the  world  joined  in  another  league.  What 
democracy  has  to  fear  is  not  the  open  hostility  of  autocracies, 
but  their  wicked  contrivings  behind  a  pretended  friendship. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  league  of  the  democratic  nations  would 
shame  autocracy  out  of  existence  in  ten  years.  It  would  turn 
on  'the  light  and  light  is  fatal  to  any  kind  of  reaction. 

Mr.  Russell  seems  to  be  unaware  that  the  democracies 
of  the  world  were  allied  against  the  autocracies  in  the 
war,  and  that  the  democracies  did  actually  have  a  great 
deal  to  fear.  Parenthetically  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Socialists  were  substantially  on  the  side  of  the  autocra- 
cies, and  are  so  still. 

Then  Mr.  Russell  threatens  us  with  the  returned  sol- 
dier: 

It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  the  men  that  will  come  home 
asking  for  jobs  will  come  as  trained  soldiers,  figuratively 
with  rifles  in  hand,  actually  with  a  sense  of  their  power, 
with  a  definite  sense  of  the  justice  of  their  cause.  In  Great 
Britain,    at    least,    they    already    have    an    organization    that 


The  origin  of  the  celebrated  hymn,  "God  Moves  in 
a  Mysterious  Way,  His  Wonders  to  Perform,"  was  a 
curious  incident  in  the  life  of  its  author,  William 
Cowper,  the  English  poet.  Cowper,  a  deeply  religions 
man,  was  subject  to  attacks  of  the  blackest  melancholy. 
During  one  of  these  attacks  he  determined  to  end  his 
life  by  throwing  himself  into  the  Thames  River.  He 
hired  a  cab  to  take  him  to  the  river,  but  a  dense  fog 
so  confused  the  cabman  that,  after  driving  about  for 
an  hour,  he  admitted  to  his  passenger  that  he  was  lost. 
Cowper,  alighting  from  the  cab  in  order  to  give  the 
driver  more  careful  directions  for  reaching  the  bridge, 
found  that  his  wandering  had  brought  him  back  to  his 
own  door.  Strongly  affected  by  what  seemed  to  him 
almost  a  divine  interposition,  Cowper  dismissed  the  cab, 
hurried  to  his  room,  and  wrote  his  famous  hymn. 


Mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  the  great  popular  drink  of 
South  America,  has  an  extraordinary  history.  It  was 
the  drink  of  the  Paraguan  Indians  when  the  Spaniards 
found  them.  The  first  to  cultivate  the  plant  were  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  and  a  century  ago  the  drink  was 
known  as  Jesuit  tea.  Its  cultivation,  first  confined  to 
Paraguay,  has  been  extended  into  Southern  Brazil,  until 
Brazil  produces  the  bulk  of  mate.  Mate  was  known  in 
England  a  century  ago,  in  fact  nearly  ran  tea  out  of  the 
market.  It  was  imported  in  great  quantities  and  was 
beginning  to  win  over  the  English — the  greatest  of  Eu- 
ropean tea-drinking  peoples.  A  libel  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  mate  was  more  damaging  to  the  health  than 
tea  soon  caused  its  defeat  on  the  market.  Since  then 
mate-drinking  has  been  confined  to  South  Ar 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the 
week  ending  Saturday,  May  10,  1919.  were 
$114,345,533.61;  for  the  corresponding  week 
last  year,  $114,643,59877;  a  decline  for  the 
year  of  $298,045.06. 


The  gold  reserves  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  made  substantial  gains 
in  the  week  ending  May  9th,  amounting  to 
$158,974,000,  as  against  $147,246,000  for  the 
previous  week  and  $122,698,000  a  year  ago. 
The  total  reserves  of  the  bank  were  $159,- 
224,000,  against  $147,668,000  and  $122,902,- 
000.  Slackening  off  of  commercial  loans  gen- 
erally is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  total  of 
bills  on  hand  amount  to  $133,695,000,  against 
$143,295,000  a  week  previous  and  $56,472,000 
a  year  ago. 

Total  earning  assets  of  the  government  were 
reported  at  $142,262,000,  as  compared  with 
$151,871,000  a  week  before  and  $60,653,000  a 
•year  ago.  Total  resources  were  $331,045,000, 
against  $329,103,000  a  week  before  and  $215,- 
636,000   a  year  previous. 

Total  gross  deposits  were  $114,595,000,  a 
slight  loss  from  the  $114,894,000  of  the  pre- 
vious week  and  comparing  with   $106,088,000 
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of  the  same  week  of  1918.  Federal  Reserve 
notes  in  circulation  amount  to  $200,360,000, 
against  $198,304,000  last  week  and  $103,866,- 
000   a  year   ago.       

Stock  markets  of  the  last  week  or  so  have 
shown  pretty  clearly  that  public  interest  is 
increasing  in  a  manner  that  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  bigger  bull  market  this  year  than 
any  the  stock  markets  have  ever  seen.  At 
the  moment,  of  course,  the  idea  is  that  peace 
will  bring  in  its  wake  very  greatly  increased 
material  prosperity  and  whether  or  not,  at 
times,  after  too  much  public  buying,  develop- 
ments may  arise  that  will  seem  to  check  very 
rudely  any  such  theory,  hopeful  sentiment  will 
reappear  later  on  and  new  forward  impulses 
would  be  the  natural  consequence. 

Elaborate  plans  have  been  made  to  foster 
our  foreign  commerce,  and  our  larger  financial 
interests  see  such  possibilities  in  this  con- 
nection that  they  are  very  hopeful  regarding 
the  securities  of  companies  that  would  profit. 
There  has  been  a  real  scramble  for  some  of 
the  shipping  shares,  and  I  think  justifiably. 
Marine  Common  has  almost  doubled  in  market 
value  within  a  few  months,  but  this  merely 
represents  a  very  good  rally  from  a  ridicu- 
lously low  level.  The  public  takes  to  Marine 
when  it  is  moving  and  oftentimes  overbuys 
itself  and  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  the 
bears.  In  due  course,  however,  Marine  Com- 
mon may  sell  far  above  its  high  record  of  50?4 
made  three  years  ago,  while  the  preferred 
stock,   which   should   be   regarded   as   a   6   per 
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cent,  dividend  payer  with  its  back  dividends 
certain  in  the  long  run,  is  working  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  investors,  most  of 
whom  have  been  rather  late  in  appreciating 
its  possibilities.  Marine  Preferred  is  well 
toward  its  high  record  of  125^  with  $15  of 
back  dividends  already  paid  and  $10  more 
pending.  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  West  Indies  _  is 
also  a  splendid  investment  proposition  with 
big  melons  looming  in  the  future. 

American  International  Corporation,  how- 
ever, stands  out  foremost  among  the  concerns 
that  will  benefit  by  our  expanding  foreign 
commerce,  and  the  recent  call  for  the  remain- 
ing $40  per  share  unpaid  will  finally  remove 
assessment  possibilities  as  a  bear  argument 
and  will  show  the  investor  exactly  how  he 
stands.  If  all  goes  well,  we  should  see  a  sen- 
sational advance  in  American  International 
during  the  next  five  years,  and  it  may  easily 
add  50  or  100  points  to  its  value  this  year. 


When  the  board  of  health  had  completed 
its  annual  inspection  of  the  water  sources  of 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  President 
Arthur  H.  Barendt  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"Last  year  the  war  prevented  us  from  mak- 
ing our  annual  visit  to  the  Spring  Valley 
watersheds,  reservoirs,  and  pumping  plants. 
This  year  we  were  able  to  make  the  tour  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  confirming  the  impres- 
sion we  have  always  entertained  of  the  great 
care  bestowed  by  the  company  on  the  protec- 
tion of  its  properties  to  the  end  that  the 
water  supply  of  San  Francisco  may  be  safe- 
guarded from  contamination  of  any  kind. 

"Crystal  Spring  Lake  we  found  low,  though 
not  as  low  as  last  year's  exceedingly  dry 
season  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  The 
water  was  limpid  and  free  from  vegetable 
matter,  clear  and  beautiful.  The  Pilarcites. 
and  San  Andres  reservoirs  are  in  excellent 
condition. 

"On  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  the  volume 
of  water  retained  by  the  Calaveras  dam  is 
surprisingly  large,  very  much  larger  than  two 
years   ago   when  we   were   there  last. 

"There  has  been  an  immense  amount  of 
work  done  on  the  Calaveras  dam  and  it  ap- 
pears, to  the  layman  at  least,  as  greater  and 
more  massive  than  ever. 

"As  usual  our  tour  closed  with  a  visit  to 
the  Water  Temple  at  Sunol,  where  we  found 
the  sparkling  water  that  flows  through  the 
subterranean  filter  beds  as  fascinating  and 
beautiful  as  ever. 

"No  one  who  has  seen  these  waters,  know- 
ing that  they  pass  under  the  Bay  near  Dum- 
barton Point  and  thence  to  the  Belmont 
pumping  station,  where  they  are  added  to  Sail 
Francisco's  supply,  could  doubt  how  excellent 
and  pure  that  supply  is." 


A.  C.  Quast,  district  manager  for  the  West- 
ern States  of  the  oil  branch  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General's Department,  U.  S.  A.,  depre- 
cates the  recently  published  suggestions  that 
Sir  Robert  Balfour  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
or  any  other  British  firm  or  person,  is  at- 
tempting to  secure  a  monopoly  of  any  Ameri- 
can oil  fields. 

"It  was  a  paltry  bid  for  political  popularity 
on  the  part  of  Senator  Phelan  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any  such 
suggestion,"  says  Mr.  Quast,  "especially  in 
view  of  the  present  amicable  relations  of  the 
government  of  this  country  and  that  of 
Britain. 

"It  is  commonly  known  that  Balfour,  Guth- 
rie &  Co.,  as  a  commercial  concern,  has  been 
interested  in  California  oil  properties,  just  as 
many  American  companies — as,  for  instance, 
the  Standard  Oil — are  interested  in  commer- 
cial enterprises  in  British  territories,  Mexico, 
and  elsewhere. 

"No  person — not  even  Senator  Phelan — 
claims  that  the  United  States  government  is 
backing  American  capital  in  foreign  countries. 
Sir  Robert  Balfour  flatly  denies  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  is  backing  his  firm,  or  that 
his  visit  to  the  oil  fields  has  any  significance 
other  than  the  interest  of  his  firm  in  the  hold- 
ings  of  that  firm. 

"The  Britisn  government,  apart  from  its 
well-known  policy  in  such  matters,  fully  under- 
stands how  impolitic  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
control  American  interests  of  an}'  kind  within 
the  pale  of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  no 
inclination  to  attempt  a  course  that  in  its 
own  case  would  be  disapproved." 


The  S perry  Family,  an  employee's  maga- 
zine, published  monthly  by  the  Sperry  Flour 
Company,  is  now  edited  by  Norman  F.  D'Eve- 
lyn,  who  is  manager  of  publicity  for  the  com- 
pany. The  magazine  for  May,  which  has  just 
reached  the  exchange  table  of  the  Argonaut, 
contains  thirty-six  pages,  profusely  illustrated 
and  full  of  interesting  news  for  the  employees 
of  the  company.  Mr.  D'Evelyn,  the  editor, 
is  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  the  newspaper 
and  publicity  business  and  is  well  fitted  to 
fill  the  important  position  he  now  holds. 


tions  of  $100  and  $200,  dated  March  15,  1919, 
and  due  March  15,  1929.  Grandview,  Yakima 
County,  Washington  (population  1100),  is  one 
of  the  most  important  trading  points  in  the 
Yakima  Valley,  having  very  4arge  farming 
area  tributary.  The  principal  crops  are  al- 
falfa, potatoes,  sugar  beets,  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  berries,  and  grain.  The  total  ship- 
ments of  farm  products  from  Grandview  for 
the  eight  months  ending  February  1st  were 
1289  carloads,  consisting  of  766  hay,  414 
fruit,  55  potatoes,  21  sugar  beets,  and  33 
miscellaneous. 

Grandview  is  situated  forty  miles  southeast 
of  the  city  of  Yakima  in  the  famous  Yakima 
Valley.  It  is  served  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  Oregon-Washington  R.  &  N.  Co.  It  is 
well  built,  the  buildings  in  the  business  sec- 
tion being  constructed  entirely  of  brick  and 
concrete.  It  has  well-stocked  stores,  six  large 
fruit  and  potato  warehouses,  large  alfalfa  mill, 
machine  shop,  Standard  Oil  plant,  bank  with 
deposits  aggregating  $300,000,  two  lumber 
yards,  municipally-owned  water  works,  two 
schools,   high  school  building  costing  $35,000. 

The  same  company  is  also  offering  $10,000 
serial  5  per  cent,  bonds  to  yield  4.90.  Mc- 
intosh School  District,  Glenn  County,  Cali- 
fornia, 5  per  cent,  bonds  are  a  general  tax 
obligation  of  a  substantial  well-improved 
farming  community  in  Glenn  County.  School 
district  bonds  are  considered  to  be  next  to 
government  bonds  in  point  of  security.  This 
is  due  to  the  small  amount  of  bonds  that  can 
be  issued  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
property  securing  them  and  the  excellent  pur- 
pose for  which  the  money  is  used.  These 
bonds  are  free  from  all  Federal  income  tax, 
entirely  tax  exempt  in  California,  legal  for 
savings  bank  and  trust  company  fund  invest- 
ments and  legal  security  for  public  deposits. 
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An  announcement  has  just  been  received 
from  Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc..  that  Elmer 
Booth,  well  known  among  the  bond  men  on 
California  Street,  has  joined  their  organiza- 
tion as  a  member  of  their  sales  staff. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
offering  $26,100  Grandview,  Washington,  7 
per    cent,    improvement    bonds    in    denomina- 


The  market  continues  in  aggregation  pools 
with  a  definite  trend  upward,  led  by  the  motors 
and  oils,  with  rubber,  leather,  sugar,  equip- 
ment, food,  tobacco,  and  shipping  shares  show- 
ing constantly  added  strength. 

It  is  not  at  all  remarkable  m  view  of  the 
fundamental  bullish  conditions  which  exist  at 
present.  Many  traders  think  when  the  Victory 
Loan  is  out  of  the  way  that  the  bullish  activity 
will  come  to  an  end.  They  are  basing  their 
calculations  on  the  action  of  the  market  last 
year,  overlooking  entirely  the  fact  that  we 
are  facing  an  era  of  "peace."  The  fact  that 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  float  any  further 
loans  this  year  is  enough  to  cause  an  enor- 
mous speculation  in  stocks.  The  people  could 
not  for  an  indefinite  period  continue  to  buy 
both  bonds  and  stocks,  but  with  the  loans  out 
of  the  way  they  can  buy  stocks  in  greater 
quantities   than  ever  before. 

A  stock  market  that  can  show  million- 
share  days  in  succession  every  day  in  the 
month  as  this  one  has  is  not  an  ordinary  mar- 
ket, and  the  writer  predicts  a  continuation 
of  this  bull  market  to  extend  well  into  the 
year  of  1920,  with  occasional  sharp  breaks 
whenever  necessary  to  change  the  technical 
condition.  Occasionally  the  market  in  cer- 
tain stocks  will  become  overbought  and 
"shorts"  eliminated  and  a  reaction  will  occur, 
but  it  will  only  be  temporary  and  the  upward 
trend  will  continue.  Judge  your  stocks  by 
the  financial  strength  of  the  companies,  dis- 
regarding dividend  rates  entirely  for  the  pres- 
ent. There  is  plenty  of  time  later  on  to  cut 
melons.  At  present  the  demands  on  all 
American  corporations  is  so  great  that  they 
will  need  their  entire  working  capital  to 
handle  the  business.  The  fact  that  a  com- 
pany cuts  its  dividend  or  pays  none  at  all  will 
not  send  it  down.  Look,  for  instance,  at  U. 
S.  Rubber,  American  Linseed,  Corn  Products, 
Baldwin  Locomotive,  Cuba  Cane  Sugar,  Cru- 
cible Steel,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  had  a  sen- 
sational rise  since  February  12th  this  year 
and  pay  no  dividends  at  all.  Also  note  the 
rise  in  stocks  which  cut  their  dividends  and 
then  went  sailing  upward  to  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  the  "shorts."  Wise  speculators 
who  controlled  their  fears  of  the  "Bolsheviki" 
which  existed  in  their  minds  during  January 
and  February  this  year  have  made  fortunes. 
The  traders  were  not  altogether  to  blame.  Most 
of  the  brokers  were  "bears"  also,  selling  such 
stocks  as  Atlantic  Gulf  and  West  Indies  short 
at  92.  This  stock  recently  sold  up  to  177J^, 
May  10th,  an  advance  of  $85  per  share  in 
three  months.  During  the  same  period  Gen- 
eral Motors  advanced  from  118^  to  191,  up 
$72  per  share.  Texas  Oil  from  185  to  292,  up 
$107  per  share.  Not  exactly  a  "bear  mar- 
ket," but  rather  a  remarkable  "spring  rise." 
A  little  careful  study  of  the  technical  condi- 
tion of  the  market,  together  with  a  broader 
view  of  what  "peace"  will  bring  in  the  way 
of  "big  business,"  and  the  brokers  would 
have  made  millions  for  their  customers.  It 
is  not  too  late,  however,  for  there  are  mans 
classes  of  stocks  which  have  had  no  move 
whatsoever    and    the    others    have    not    nearly 
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discounted  their  true  value  with  the  present 
rise.  The  following  method  of  classifying 
stocks  adopted  by  the  writer  is  recom- 
mended : 

Oils — Associated,  California  Petroleum. 
Mexican  Petroleum,  Pan-American,  Royal, 
Dutch,   Sinclair,  Texas  Oil. 

Motors — Chandler,  General  Motors,  Stude- 
baker. 

Food — Corn  Products,  Swift,  Wilson  Pack- 
ing. 

Shipping — Atlantic,  Gulf  and  West  Indies, 
International  Mercantile  Marine,  United 
Fruit. 

Leather — American  Hide  and  Leather,  Cen- 
tral  Leather. 

Tobacco — American  Tobacco,  American  Su- 
matra, General  Cigar  Company,  United  Cigar 
Company. 

Sugars — American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Cuba 
Cane. 

Rubbers — Ajax,  Goodrich,  Kellv-Springfield, 
U.  S.  Rubber. 

Steels — Bethlehem  Steel,  Crucible,  Lacka- 
wanna, Midvale,  Republic,  U.  S.  Steel. 

Rails — Canadian  Pacific,  Reading,  Southern 
Pacific,  Union  Pacific. 

Coppers — Anaconda,   Inspiration,  Utah,  etc. 

The  steels,  rails,  and  coppers  are  away  be- 
hind   the    market    and    are    therefore    not    fa- 
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vored  by  the  traders.  Later  on,  when  their 
upward  flight  starts,  the  real  bull  market  will 
be  on,  and  this  class  of  stocks  will  achieve 
greater  popularity. 

Do  not  forget  the  fact  that  you  are  living 
in  the  richest  country  on  earth  today  and  that 
we  have  become  the  "big  brother"  to  the 
weaker  nations  and  must  continue  to  play  the 
part  and  to  succor  them  in  their  hour  of 
need,  to  supply  their  wants  until  they  are  able 
to  care  for  themselves,  and  prevent  bullying 
of  'the  weak  by  the  strong.  Our  reward  has 
already  been  achieved.  Our  present  pros- 
perity is  far  beyond  our  greatest  expectations. 
That  is  why  stocks  are  going  up  and  will 
continue  to  rise. — W.  C.  Gregg,  manager 
Palace  Hotel  Branch  of  McDonnell  &  Co. 
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THE  TROUBLE   IN  INDIA. 

Candid  View  by  an  Englishman. 

The  British  explanation  of  what  is  eu- 
phemistically spoken  of  as  "unrest"  in  Egypt 
is  idleness.  A  writer  in. the  London  Times 
sets   forth  the  Egyptian   situation   as  follows: 

"In  Egypt  cotton  is  king  and  many  thou- 
sands of  landowners  who  grow  that  cotton 
form  a  conservative  aristocracy  among  their 
own  people.  A  man  may  be  appointed  for  a 
brief  period  as  minister  or  under  secretary  of 
state,  he  may  be  a  prosperous  doctor  or  law- 
yer, but  his  standing  among  his  own  class 
of  society  depends  upon  how  much  land  he 
owns,  his  income,  and  his  success  or  failure 
with  his  last  crop.  These  territorial  mag- 
nates have  no  sympathy  with  'unrest,'  with 
any  self-styled  'Nationalist'  party,  whose 
vagaries  in  a  limited  Arab  press  or  whose 
ebullitions  followed  by  a  noisy  trial  alarm 
them  as  tending  to  weaken  commercial  credit 
and  the  general  market.  Thus,  if  we  elimi- 
nate the  vast  agricultural  interests,  the  army, 
clergy,  and  law-abiding  traders  in  Cairo,  what 
remains   as  the  element   of   unrest  in   Egypt? 

"This  element  consists  of  three  kinds  of 
idleness :  First,  of  the  out-of-work  poorer 
class  of  clerks  or  'efendis'  and  street  arabs 
of  the  towns ;  second,  of  the  lawless,  wilder 
race  of  Egyptians  who  inhabit  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile  from  Behara  in  the  north 
down  to  Kena  and  Assuan  in  the  south ;  and, 
third,  of  the  Bedouin  fringe  on  both  sides  of 
the  cultivation,  at  Damanhur  and  Zagazig, 
in  the  Fayoum,  and  along  the  roads  to  the 
western   oases. 

"Our  departments  of  public  health  and  pub- 
lic works  have  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the 
native  population,  and  this  increase,  although 
absorbed  in  the  provinces,  where  field  .labor 
will  invariably  be  at  a  premium,  has  left  a 
large  surplus  of  unemployed  young  men  in 
the  towns  whose  future  is  not  without  anxiety 
to  sincere  lovers  of  Egypt.  These  youths 
can  not  be  peasants,  and  there  is  little  hope 
of  their  admittance  into  foreign  houses  of 
commerce,  where  they  could  not  compete  in 
ability  with  the  Jew  or  Levantine  or  Greek. 
However  low  the  rate  of  pay  may  be,  however 
poor  the  prospect  of  a  rise,  the  sole  desire 
of  the  majority  of  these  young  men  is  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  government,  with 
the  result  that  every  room  in  the  ministries, 
municipalities,  mudiriehs  overflows  with  na- 
tive clerks  whose  sole  employment  appears  to 
be  copying  out  Arabic  documents;  and  for 
every  vacancy  there  are  fifty  candidates  who 
have  been  educated  in  our  schools.  Their 
poverty  and  idleness  render  them  an  easy 
prey  to  the  fluent  agitator  who  promises  a 
good  time  coming  as  soon  as  we  have  evacu- 
ated -the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

"Second,  from  time  immemorial  unruly 
tribes  have  dwelt  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
country  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  chiefly 
in  Upper  Egypt,  where  they  indulged  in 
family  or  village  vendettas.  Girga  against 
Assiut,  and  Dendera  against  Koft,  with  bor- 
der forays  and  the  abduction  of  women.  Go- 
ing back  a  hundred  years  to  the  reign  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  whenever  there  was  trouble  in 
a  district  the  adjacent  village  was  held  re- 
sponsible by  an  elementary  system  which  cor- 
responded to  the  Saxon  frank-pledge,  and 
the  local  sheikh  might  be  executed  and  have 
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his  head  stuck  on  a  pole  as  a  warning  to 
other   village    elders. 

"When  we  came  in  1882  we  abolished  all 
these  practices  in  favor  of  a  French  procedure 
which  we  did  not  understand  ourselves,  and 
therefore  left  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
Egyptian  youth  of  the  Parquet,  the  best  of 
whom  had  only  qualified  in  passing  a  lenient 
examination  for  foreigners  at  the  law  school 
of  Aix.  The  result  was  most  unsatisfactory, 
leading  to  constant  friction  between  the  Par- 
quet and  police  for  many  years,  until  Sir  John 
Scott's  plan  of  assize  courts  was  adopted. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  success  is  the  Arabic 
language  itself,  in  which  the  entire  proceed- 
ings, written  and  oral,  were  conducted,  be- 
cause that  language,  with  all  its  beauties,  is 
not  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  modern 
civilization,  at  least  in  scientific  and  legal 
matters,  owing  to  its  vagueness  of  expression 
and  lack  of  minor  inflections  and  subordinate 
clauses,  which  are  so  essential  for  accuracy 
of  judgment. 

Third,  the  Bedouin  fringe,  which  may  be 
likened  to  the  most  offensive  type  of  our  own 
gipsies  who  wander  about  the  country  and 
rob  our  hen  roosts  and  coal  sheds.  They  are 
beggars  and  vagabonds,  a  nuisance  in  the 
suburbs  of  Alexandria  and  a  danger  in  the 
provinces,  a  worthless  population  without  a 
master,  free  to  enter  the  frontier  villages,  to 
join  with  the  worst  class  of  fallaheen  for  loot 
and  pillage  and  then  to  disappear  into  their 
native   hills   of  the   desert." 


The  Destroyer,  Close  Up. 

Have  you  been  on  a  destroyer?  You  know, 
then,  that  it  is  a  lean,  rakish  craft  armed 
with  light  guns,  torpedo  tubes,  depth  bombs, 
and  every  manner  of  effective  contrivance  for 
hurling  explosives  into  the  lurking  Hun  be- 
neath the  sea.  You  know  that  it  is  two  huge 
magnificently  mounted  turbine  engines  incased 
in  a  skin  of  steel — the  hull.  You  know  that 
these  engines  have  the  power  of  27,000  horses, 
and  that  they  can  drive  the  destroyer  through 
the  sea  as  fast  as  forty  miles  an  hour.  You 
know  that  a  great  ocean  liner  has  no  more 
powerful  force  for  propulsion.  And  you  can 
see  that  these  destroyers  can  not  be  turned 
out  like  emergency  ships,  that  they  require 
the  most  delicate  and  intricate  workmanship  ; 
for  they  are  the  navy's  jewels  and  into  their 
making  goes  the  skill  of  a  watchmaker. 

Consider  that  a  ship  can  roll  45  degrees, 
a  quarter  of  the  way  over,  and  not  capsize. 
Now  consider  that  the  destroyers  are  built  so 
that  they  can  take  a  roll  of  107  degrees  in 
safety !  Which  is  to  say  that  they  can  roll 
all  the  way  over,  and  more,  too,  and  still  not 
turn  turtle,  but  right  themselves.  And  think 
how  these  little  craft  must  be  so  constructed 
that  no  matter  what  the  roll  of  the  sea  may  be, 
only  five  and  a  half  seconds  are  consumed  in 
the  roll  of  the  ship.  Meaning,  as  a  wave  hits 
it  it  goes  to  one  side,  then  erect,  to  the  other 
side,  then  erect,  all  in  five  and  a  half  seconds. 
In  a  gentle  sea  the  motion  is  not  so  bad,  but 
when  the  ocean  rolls  and  the  destroyer  is 
going  all  the  way  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
sea  and  back  and  down,  and  back  again,  all 
in  five  seconds — "Oh  lady !"  as  the  jackies 
say. — A  "Doughboy  of  the  Sea"  in  the  Forum. 


Mynheer  Van  Klaes,  who  flourished  about 
fifty  years  ago,  has  always  held,  without  dis- 
pute, the  title  of  the  "king  of  smokers."  His 
den  was  a  museum  of  nicotine  relics  con- 
taining specimens  of  every  kind  of  tobacco 
smoked  in  the  world  and  every  kind  of  pipe 
through  which  the  nations  drew  inspiration. 
Here  he  smoked  incessantly — his  life  con- 
sumption was  estimated  at  four  tons  of  to- 
bacco, or  ten  pounds  every  week  of  his  sixty 
smoking  years.  He  died  at  eighty-one,  de- 
voting his  whole  life  to  the  burning  of  incense 
to  Nicotia.  His  funeral  was  in  harmony  with 
his  life.  By  his  express  directions  his  coffin 
was  lined  with  the  wood  of  old  cigar  boxes. 
At  his  feet  were  placed  a  bladder  of  the 
finest  Dutch  golden  leaf  and  a  packet  of  Capo- 
ral ;  by  his  sides  were  laid  his  china-bowled 
pipe  and  a  box  of  matches  and  steel,  flint, 
and  tinder.  In  accordance  with  his  will  all 
the  smokers  of  Rotterdam  were  invited  to  the 
funeral  and  instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
mourning  rings  each  was  presented  with  ten 
pounds  of  good  tobacco  and  two  pipes  bear- 
ing Van  Klaes'  arms.  All  the  mourners  dur- 
ing the  funeral  service  smoked,  and  at  the 
words  "ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust"  shook 
the  ashes  out  of  their  pipes  on  the  coffin  lid. 


On  the  American  armored  cruiser  South 
Dakota  recently  a  young  soldier  was  found 
to  be  suffering  from  acute  appendicitis,  in 
such  a  condition  that  immediate  operation 
was  imperative.  The  ship  was  fighting  in 
the  teeth  of  a  gale ;  the  bridge  had  been 
smashed,  several  men  injured,  and  others 
flung  out  of  their  bunks,  through  the  force 
of  the  storm.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
ship's  surgeon,  aided  by  an  aviator  surgeon, 
decided  to  make  an  attempt  to  operate.  The 
machinery  was  stopped,  and  the  two  surgeons 
were  lashed  to  the  operating  table.  At  the 
end  of  forty-five  minutes  they  had  completed 
the  operation.  The  patient  recovered  rapidly, 
and  by  the  time  the  ship  reached  its  destina- 
tion was  practically  himself  again. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Field  of  Glory. 
War   shook  the    land    where   Levi    dwelt. 
And    fired    the    dismal    wrath    he   felt, 
That    such    a    doom    was    ever    wrought 
As    his,    to   toil    while   others    fought; 
To  toil,    to   dream — and  still  to   dream, 

With    one    day    barren    as    another; 
To  consummate,  as  it  would  seem, 

The   dry   despair    of    his   old    mother. 

Far  off   one  afternoon  began 

The    sound    of  man    destroying   man; 

And   Levi,  sick  with   nameless  rage, 

Condemned   again   his  heritage, 

And  sighed  for  scars  that  might  have  come, 

And  would,  if  once  he  could  have  sundered  ■ 
Those    harsh,    inhering   claims  of   home 

That  held  him  while  he  cursed  and  wondered. 

Another  day,  and  then  there  came, 
Rough,    bloody,    ribald,    hungry,    lame, 
But  yet  themselves,    to    Levi's  door, 
Two  remnants  of  the  day  before. 
They  laughed  at  him  and  what  he  sought; 

They  jeered    him,   and   his   painful   acre; 
But    Levi    knew    that   they    had    fought, 

And  left  their  manners  to  their  Maker. 
That  night,  for  the  grim  widow's  ears, 
With  hopes  that  hid  themselves  in  fears, 
He  told  of  arms,   and  featly  deeds, 
Wheifcat  one  leaps  the  while  he   reads, 
And  said   he'd  be  no  more  a  clown, 

While   other  drew   the  breath    of   battle — 
The  mother   looked   him   up    and   down, 

And  laughed — a  scant  laugh  with  a  rattle. 

She  told  him  what  she  found  to  tell, 

And    Levi    listened,    and    heard    well 

Some  admonitions  of  a  voice 

That  left  him  no  cause  to  rejoice. 

He  sought  a  friend,  and  found  the  stars, 

And   prayed    aloud  that  they    should    aid    him, 
But  they  said  not  a  word  of  wars, 

Or  of  a   reason  why  God  made  him. 

And  who's  of  this  or  that  estate 

We   do    not    wholly    calculate, 

When  battling  shades  that  shift  and  cling 

Are    not    without    their    glimmering; 

When  even   Levi,   tired  of  faith, 
Beloved  of  none,   forgot  by  many, 

Dismissed   as  an   inferior  wraith, 
Reborn  may  be  as  great  as  any. 
—From     "Captain     Craig,"     by    Edwin    Arlington 
Robinson.      Published   by   the  Macmillan   Com- 
pany. 


Uriel. 

//  Esdras  IV. 

Then    Uriel    spake, — the  great  angel,    the   angel   of 

God— 
"Would    ye   know    then   the   secrets  of   Yaveh,    the 

rule   of  his   rod? 
So,  weigh  me  the  weight  of  the  fire,   the  blast  of 

the  wind 
That    has    left    in    the    wake    of    the    tempest    no 

whisper  behind; 
Or  call  me  the  day   that  has  vanished, — one  hour 

of  the  day, — 
And    1  will    interpret   Jehovah,    His    will    and    His 

way!" 

And  I  answered,   "Oh!  Angel  of  Yaveh,  ye  know 

and    I    know 
That  the  questions  ye  ask  are  a  riddle.     The  gleam 

and  the  glow 
Of  the  flash  of  the  fire  are  fitful,  and  can  not  be 

weighed, — 
And    the    whirl    of  "  the    cyclone    unmeasured    can 

never    be    stayed, 
And   the  day  that  is   past — could  we  call   it — then 

Heaven   would   be   here, 
But,  perchance,  we  could  walk,  even  blindly,  were 

the,  pathway   more   clear!" 

Then  Uriel  answered,  "I  ask  ye  of  things  ye  have 

known. 
Ye  have  sat  at  the  warmth  of  the  fire;  the  breeze 

that    has    blown 
Has  cooled  ye  when  faint  with  the  summer's  long 

sweep    of    the    sun, 
And  the  day  that  is  past  ye  have  lived  it  although 

it   is   done. 
If    ye    can    not    discern,    though    half    hidden,    the 

things    ye    have    seen, — 
Would  ye   look  on  the  veiled   face  of  Yaveh,   His 

might  and   His  mien?" 

And    I    answered    God's  angel   in    sorrow    "  'Twere 

better  by  far 
That  we   ne'er  had  been   born  to   the  bitter,   blind 

things  that  we  are; 
To   suffer,    and   not  to  know  wherefore,   to  be  but 

the  sport 
Of  Jehovah  who  reads  not  the  riddle  of  all  He  has 

wrought." 

Then,   gently,  the  angel  of  Yaveh  made  answer  to 

me — 
"When  the  flame  of  the  fire  has  vanished,  oh!  what 

do   ye   see, 
The   smoke  that  is  left?      Yea,  the  ashes,   but   fire 

and   flame 
Are     greater     than     smoke     or    than     ashes.       The 

clouds    are    the    same — 
They  pass  to   the  earth   in   the  shower,    the   drops 

shall    remain. 
But  greater  than  drops  and  unending  the  rush  of 

the    rain. 
What  has  been  is  but  drops  and  but  ashes  to  the 

more   still   to  be, 
For    the    ways    of   Jehovah    are    wondrous.      Wait, 

mortal,    and    see!" 
— From     "Service     and     Sacrifice,"     by     Corinne 

Roosevelt    Robinson.       Published    by     Charles 

Scribner's   Sons. 


Cornell's  Location. 

The  fondness  of  college  men  for  telling 
stories  at  the  expense  of  the  colleges  (but 
more  particularly  of  some  other  college  than 
their  own)  is  almost  as  great  as  the  liking 
of  ministers   for  jokes   on   the   cloth. 

At  the  Lowell  centenary  meeting  in  San- 
ders   Theatre    recently    Mr.    William    Roscoe 
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Thayer,  who  presided,  told  this :  When 
Cornell  University  was  founded  there  was 
a  struggle  between  Ithaca,  New  York,  and 
Ovid,  New  York,  for  the  location  of  the  in- 
stitution. Both  towns  put  in  their  best  licks 
to  get  it,  and  Ithaca  won  out.  As  Ovid  had 
influential  friends,  however,  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  compensate  her  in  some  way  and  so 
the  new  state  insane  asylum  was  located  at 
Ovid. 

This  seemed  to  be  satisfactory,  but  after 
some  years  had  gone  by,  and  both  institu- 
tions were  flourishing,  the  Ovid  people  began 
to  suspect  that  Ithaca  had  a  better  thing 
than  they  had.  Two  old  citizens  were  growl- 
ing about  Ithaca's  prosperity  one  day,  when 
one  of  them  said,  "Well,  we  got  the  insane 
asylum,  anyway."  "Yes,  we  did,"  said  the 
other,  "but  you'll  find  out  that  it  takes  three 
insane  asylums  to  equal  a  college." — Boston 
Transcript. 
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Every  woman  in  India  who  has  lost  a  rela- 
tive in  the  war  will  receive  a  portrait  ot 
Queen   Mary   of   Great   Britain. 
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It  is  a  love  story  of  a  young  sea  captain  and 
Dona  Rita,  heiress  to  the  fortunes  of  Henry 
AUegre,  supporter  of  Don  Carlos  and  much 
sought  after  in  the  salons  of  Paris  and  Mar- 
seilles. 

Never,  not  even  in  "Victory,"  has  Mr.  Conrad 
written  a  story  so  direct  and  free  from  cir- 
cumlocution, and  never  has  he  portrayed^  a 
character  either  man  or  woman  so  fascinating 
and  so  elusive  as  Dona  Rita.  $1.50  net 
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edge,   and  all  with  one  accord  assailing  those 
who  have." 

Spiritualism:  Its  History,  Phenomena  and 
Doctrine.  By  J.  Arthur  Hill.  New  York: 
George    H.    Doran    Company. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Spiritualism. 
The  number  of  solid  and  sober  books  now 
appearing  on  the  subject  of  spiritualism  must 
prove  disquieting  to  the  old-fashioned  ma- 
terialist, if  indeed  he  still  exists.  In  this 
new  volume  by  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Hill  we  have 
a  history  of.  the  spiritualist  movement  and 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  author 
has  chosen  the  most  popular  aspect  of  his  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  so  much  history  in  which  we 
are  interested  as  some  careful  and  cautious 
survey  of  facts  with  a  view  to  their  elucida- 
tion. We  know  of  very  few  such.  There 
seems  to  be  something  inimical  to  logic  in  the 
pursuit  of  psychical  research.  It  appears  al- 
ways and  at  once  to  induce  a  state  of  partisan- 
ship and  to  blind  the  critical  eye  of  a  scien- 
tific judgment.  We  stand  aghast  at  the  ready 
acceptance  of  theories  that  are  not  only  un- 
justified by  the  facts,  but  that  seem  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  facts.  None  the  less  we 
may  express  a  certain  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Hill  when  he  says  of  psychical  research  that 
"it  goes  on  its  way,  and  perhaps  most  of  its 
members  perceive  a  certain  humor  in  the  al- 
liance of  Roman  Catholics  like  Father 
Vaughan,  High  Anglicans  like  Lord  Halifax, 
and  Rationalists  like  Mr.  Clodd,  not  one  of 
whom  has  any  considerable  first-hand   knowl- 
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the  "Radiantfire" — for  the 
"Radiantfire"  emits  no  smoke 
or  fumes,  creates  no  dirt  or 
ash,  requires  no  attention  or 
labor  whatsoever. 

We  will  appreciate  an  op- 
portunity to  show  this  won- 
derful gas  appliance  in  ope- 
ration. Call  at  our  demon- 
stration rooms. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  War  Garden. 
The  war  brought  the  possibility  of  a  food 
shortage  clearly  within  the  vision  of  the 
American  citizen,  and  so,  being  a  resourceful 
person,  he  set  to  work  and  planted  gardens. 
Sometimes  the  gardens  were  in  the  most  un- 
promising places  and  in  soils  that  the  farmer 
would  have  scorned.  None  the  less  they 
flourished  amazingly  and  it  was  largely 
through  these  war  gardens  that  the  pinch  was 
passed. 

And  now  Mr.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  tells  us 
all  about  it.  He  says  that  his  book  is  "a  rec- 
ord of  inception  and  development  of  the  home 
and  community  garden  movement  under  the 
National  War  Garden  Commission,  which  de- 
voted itself  to  securing  the  planting  of  war 
and  victory  gardens  on  vacant  lots  and 
slacker  land  for  the  purpose  of  raising  vege- 
tables to  overcome  the  food  shortage  during 
and  immediately  succeeding  the  war."  He 
writes  a  complete  account  of  the  war  garden 
and  he  does  it  with  a  pleasant  enthusiasm. 
The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  and  it  is 
presented — not  sold — to  those  who  cooperated 
in  a  movement  that  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  war  and  that  ought  to  play  an 
equally  important  part  in  peace. 

The  War  Garden  Victorious.  By  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

I've  Come  to  Stay. 

Camilla  Deerfield  and  Ambrose  Ingraham 
are  Bohemians — not  Czecho-Slovaks,  but  in- 
habitants of  Greenwich  Village,  which  is 
much  pleasanter.  They  are  rather  gi  f  ted 
young  people,  Camilla  with  her  brush  and 
Ambrose  with  his  pen,  so  that  their  Bo- 
hemianism  does  not  include  starvation.  They 
have  adjacent  studios,  but  they  do  not  know 
each  other,  but  fate  and  the  novelist  will  easily 
attend    to   that    little    matter. 

Ambrose  has  a  cat,  a  sombre,  sinister,  and 
immoral  animal  called  Yolande.  One  day  Yo- 
lande  wanders  into  Camilla's  studio  and  is 
sent  back  with  a  flower  and  a  note  tucked 
in  his  collar.  We  understand  they  do  that 
sort  of  thing  in  Bohemia.  The  rest  is  im- 
aginable, but  the  situation  is  complicated  by 
Ambrose's  insistence  on  adopting  Sonya 
Mucha,  who,  although  only  a  little  girl,  is, 
we  regret  to  say,  a  sort  of  Bolshevist,  reared 
on  Nietzsche  and  Stirner,  and  theoretical 
bombs,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Personally 
our  sympathies  are  with  Camilla.  Under  no 
conditions  would  we  have  Sonya  around^  But 
of  course  there  is  an  eventual  armistice  and 
a  treaty,  and  we  all  know  what  that  means. 
Mary  Heaton  Vorse  has  written  one  more 
clever  story,  full  of  clever  dialogue  and  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  although  Ambrose 
would  doubtless  protest  against  such  a  con- 
fusion of  metaphors. 

I've  Come  to  Stay.  By  Mary  Heaton  Vorse. 
New    York:    The    Century    Company;    $1.25. 


Reunion  in  Eternity. 
Those  in  search  of  evidences  of  immor- 
tality will  find  nothing  of  value  in  this  volume 
by  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll.  Indeed  his  atti- 
tude is  disappointing  and  perplexing.  Well 
nigh  the  whole  scientific  world  is  now  more 
or  less  interested  in  psychical  research.  The 
best  minds  of  the  world  are  engaged  upon  it 
and  one  would  suppose  that  their  efforts 
would  attract  the  applause  of  theologians, 
whose  neglected  tasks  are  now  being  done  for 
them.  But  the  author  of  "Reunion  in  Eter- 
nity" looks  askance,  indeed  with  hostility, 
upon  all  such  matters.  Survival,  he  says,  is 
proved  in  the  New  Testament  and  it  needs 
no  other  proof,  nor  is  it  capable  of  it.  In- 
deed we  have  no  right  to  be  even  interested 
in  the  question  unless  we  are  orthodox  Chris- 
tians. It  is  only  orthodox  Christians  who 
will  survive  and  they  need  no  evidence  other 
than  that  of  the  New  Testament.  With  such 
a  basis  we  look  with  languid  interest  on  the 
remainder  of  the  book,  which  consists  largeh 
of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  eminent 
Christians  who  hoped  for  immortality.  Onlv 
with  regret  can  we  believe  that  the  author  is 
in  any  way  representative  of  modern  the- 
ology. 

Reunion  in  Eternity.  By  Sir  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company: 
$1.50. 


Two  After- War  Novels. 
The  scarcity  that  has  been  prevailing  in  the 
publishing  houses  shows  signs  of  giving  way. 
The  reading  world  is  becoming,  although  less 
light-minded  than  of  yore,  desirous  of  more 
recreative  reading  matter.  The  novels  that 
are  coming  in  are  not  so  apt  to  deal  with 
actual  war  as  some  of  the  results  of  it.  Here 
are  two  novels,  one  English  and  one  Ameri- 
can, that  supply  illustrations.  "Nurse  Ben- 
son," by  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy,  has  a  real 
hero;  a  captain  returned  invalided  from  the 
British  army,  in  possession  of  a  V.  C,  only 
to  suffer  from  a  new  wound  at  the  fair  hand's 
of  Nurse  Benson.  The  story  is  really  a 
novelizaUon   of   a   comedy   written   jointly   by 


Justin  Huntly  McCarthy  and  R.  C.  Carton,  the 
well-known  English  playwright.  There  are 
so  many  clever  situations  in  the  novel,  and 
the  dialogue  is  so  light  and  sparkling  in  tone 
that  the  reader  is  rather  too  apt  to  be  imaging 
the  protagonists  as  figuring  in  the  scenes  de- 
scribed on-  the  stage.  Also  neither  of  the  au- 
thors seem  to  have  acquired  during  the  four 
years  of  agony,  that  deepened  perception  of 
the  sorrow  under  the  smile  that  always  gives 
comedy  a  finer  flavor.  However,  the  book 
makes  enjoyable  light  reading,  as  it  contains 
amusing  characterizations  of  pronouncedly 
British  type,  and  has  that  atmosphere  which 
R.  C.  Carton  was  always  so  successful  in  con- 
veying of  the  socially  elect  in  England,  con- 
taining as  well  sketches  of  people  who  aspire 
to  be. 

The  American  novel,  "His  Wife's  Job,"  by 
Grace  Sartwell  Mason,  although  no  such  well- 
known  name  figures  on  the  fly-leaf,  has  just 
that  flavor  of  real  life,  that  deepening  of  sen- 
timent, and  that  perception  of  the  value  of 
the  serious  side  of  living  that  makes  this 
book  seem,  unlike  "Nurse  Benson,"  a  reflec- 
tion of  real  life.  "His  wife"  finds  herself  in 
the  circumstances  of  many  wives  whose  hus- 
bands went  to  France  to  fight  during  the  war. 
Through  the  mind  of  the  pretty,  manicured, 
and  bridge -playing  butterfly  that  Anne  Hen- 
derson had  been  the  reader  comprehends  the 
nature  of  the  forces  that  develop  her  into 
the  earnest  and  intelligent  worker  that  she 
becomes  :  a  worker  with  initiative. 

But  the  fine  thing  about  this  actually  un- 
pretentious novel  is  the  common  sense  in  it 
allied  to  idealism  ;  the  practical  kind  of  ideal- 
ism that  dreams  of  mutual  consideration, 
duty,  and  regard  for  the  heart  behind  the 
shield.  The  book  belongs  to  the  new  era  in 
which  the  showy,  flimsy  things  in  many  lives 
are  being  shown  up  for  useless  compositions 
of  shreds.  Sham  friendship,  sham  show, 
sham  prosperity,  all  get  their  knock.  But  so 
cleverly,  so  brightly,  yet  so  sanely  does  the 
author  make  her  point  that  whether  read  with 
a  smile  or  a  moistened  eye  many  will  take 
to  themselves  those  passages  which  point  out 
to  men  and  women  of  what  finer  things  they 
are  capable  if  they  will  use  the  gifts  of  life 
with  judgment  and  sympatln. 

Nurse  Benson.  By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy. 
New    York:    John    Lane   Company. 

His  Wife's  Job.  By  Grace  Sartwell  Mason. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton   St. 
Union   Square                     San    Francisco 

THE   HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 


707    Market. 


152  Kearny  St.       22  Third  St. 


Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  2294. 
San    Francisco,    Cal. 


IF 


YOU  ARE  A  REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE. 
OFF  GRANT  AVENUE -Wow  Sutter.  qRwe 
Old  Boob  Bought.  Sold  and  Hunted  Foi  by 
GEORGE     HARGENS 


A  Lanky  Yankee  Hero. 

Captain  Henry  Bootz,  who  is  about  6  feet 
6  inches  tall,  was  one  of  the  first  officers  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Fifth  Infantry 
(old  Sixty-Ninth  New  York)  sent  out  with 
the  French  on  the  "Franco-American  raiding 
parties"  in  those  far-off  days  when  the  Forty- 
Second  Division  was  beginning  its  work  in 
France. 

He  carried  a  wounded  French  officer  back 
in  his  arms  after  one  of  the  raids,  and  the 
French  made  him  an  honorary  member  of  a 
regiment  of  Chasseurs,  as  well  as  giving  him 
the  Croix  de  Guerre.  On  the  next  raid  it  was 
a  sergeant  in  his  own  company — he  was  a  lieu- 
tenant then — whom  he  rescued  under  fire. 
The  sergeant,  whose  leg  had  been  knocked 
almost  off  above  the  knee,  was  a  big  man, 
weighing  about  190  pounds,  and  Lieutenant 
Bootz  couldn't  hope  to  carry  him  with  the  leg 
dangling.  So  he  quietly  took  out  his  jack- 
knife  and   severed  the  remaining   bit   of   skin, 


put  the  sergeant  on  his  shoulder,  and  started 
toward  a  dressing  station  and  at  least  com- 
parative safety. 

But  he  couldn't  get  on  very  fast,  and  the 
shells  were  falling,  so  Bootz  stopped  with  his 
burden  by  the  side  of  a  shell  hole  and  removed 
his  trench  helmet  and  all  his  heavy  impedi- 
menta. With  practically  nothing  but  the 
wounded  man  to  carry  he  reached  his  desti- 
nation unharmed,  gave  his  charge  to  the 
people  who  were  to  take  care  of  him,  and 
made  his  way  toward  the  door. 

"You're  not  going  out  again  ?"  the  men 
asked,  and  Lieutenant  Bootz  looked  perplexed. 

"Of  course  I  am,"  he  said ;  "I'm  going  back 
for  my  stuff.  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  leave 
it  there  and  let  the  Germans  get  it?" 

So  out  he  went  and  got  his  things  under 
heavy  fire  and  brought  them  safely  back. 
Months  later,  at  Chateau  Thierry,  Lieutenant 
Bootz  was  badly  hurt,  and  he  has  recently 
been  recovering  from  his  wounds  at  General 
Hospital  3  at  Colonia.  A  few  weeks  ago  an 
unusual  operation  was  being  performed  at 
the  hospital  and  Captain  Bootz  was  allowed  to 
see  it.  When  the  operation  was  oyer  his 
friend.  Captain  James  Finn  of  Company  H, 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Fifth  Infantry,  who  is 
also  a  patient  at  Colonia,  chanced  to  meet  him 
at  the  door  of  the  operating  room.  The  man 
who  under  fire  had  cut  off  a  comrade's 
dangling  leg  with  his  jackknife  was  gray- 
green  and  trembling.  Captain  Finn  didn't 
have  to  ask  what  the  matter  was. 

"Oh,  that's  awful !"  Captain  Bootz-  ex- 
claimed. "It  almost  finished  me.  I  don't 
think  I  could  stand  another  experience  like 
that!" 


One  of  the  "most  remarkable  proposals" 
on  record  was  made  at  St.  Louis  by  a  trapeze 
performer,  one  of  whose  most  sensational 
performances  was  to  catch  with  his  hands  a 
lady  who  dived  through  the  air  from  a  great 
height  in  a  desperate  "leap  for  life."  One 
night  as  he  caught  her  in  her  downward  flight 
and  had  her  swinging  in  the  air,  he  proposed 
to  her  and  before  the  cheers  had  died  away 
he    had    secured   her    consent   to   be   his    wife. 


;  US  USA 

The  romance  of  a  girl  who  believed  in 

America  all  the  time. 
If  you  want  to  be  proud  of  your  people 
If  you  am  told  "we  should  have  gone  in 

sooner" 

you  want  to  know  why,  when  we  went 
in,  we  won  the  moral  leadership  of 
the  world; 

you  are  a  real  American  and  want  to 
better  understand  Americanism 

Read  "Ruth  of  the  U.  S.  A." 

All  Bookstores     A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.,  Pnbs. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Nomads  of  the  North. 

We  may  have  our  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
psychology  of  the  animal  story  and  enjoy  it 
none  the  less.  And  there  is  no  one  who 
writes  a  better  animal  story  than  James  Oliver 
Curwood. 

Mr.  Curwood's  latest  animal  yarn  is  of  a 
dog  and  a  bear.  Challoner,  hunter  and  pros- 
pector, kills  the  old  bear  and  then  remorse- 
fully adopts  her  cub.  For  convenience  of 
transport  he  ties  Neewa,  the  bear  cub,  to  Mild, 
his  own  puppy,  and  the  two  youngsters  fight 
and  fall  overboard  into  the  river.  Then  their 
adventures  begin.  They  have  a  common  need 
of  life  and  food  and  protection,  and  so  comes 
comradeship  as  well  as  hardship.  Probably 
it  is  not  possible  to  depict  the  animal  mind  in 
terms  of  human  speech,  but  Mr.  Curwood 
comes  close  to  convincing  us.  At  least  he  tells 
a  capital  story. 

Nomads  of  the  North.  By  James  Oliver  Cur- 
wood.    New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


A  New  Study  of  English  Poetry. 

The  student  of  literature  will  find  much  to 
interest  and  instruct  him  in  Professor  New- 
bolt's  "New  Study  of  English  Poetry."  This 
book  contains  a  discussion  not  only  of  the 
principles  of  poetry,  but  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  illustrating  those  prin- 
ciples, including  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton.  The  author  declares  that  the  cri- 
terion of  great  poetry  is  "that  it  touches 
the  universal  longing  for  a  perfect  world," 
and  that  the  lyrics  which  are  the  greatest 
are  also  the  nearest  to  everyday  life.  Re- 
garding the  attempt  to  write  poetry  without 
meter  he  states :  "It  would  seem  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  some  recognized  scheme 
as  a  basis.  ...  Without  the  help  of  this 
artificial  restraint  dignity  is  not  attained, 
and  the  reader  loses  the  most  characteristic 
pleasure  of  rhythm."  Further  on,  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  poetic  rhythm  »s 
subjective  in  its  nature,  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
ornament,  but'an  aid  to  communication;  and 
that  rhythm  does  not  act  as  an  undue  re- 
straint upon  the  poet,  insomuch  as  it  is  es- 
sentially personal,  and  therefore  tends  to- 
ward perpetual  change.  And  in  accordance 
with  this  trend  of  thought  he  remarks  that 
the  poetic  Futurists  "have  asked  us  to  create 
without  the  breath  of  life.  ...  By  urging  us 
toward  the  impossible  they  have  helped  to 
save  us   from  the  fear  of  it." 

In  the  chapter  on  "Poetry  and  Personality," 
Professor  Newbolt  declares  that  the  power 
which  can  appreciate  poetry  that  is  new  and 
strong  is  the  power  of  sympathy  with  the 
human  spirit  seeking  expression  ;  in  the  chap- 
ter on  "Poetry  and  Politics"  he  states  his 
belief  that  the  poets  have  done  more  for  Ire- 
land than  all  the  threats  and  curses  of  the 
last  hundred  years ;  and  in  the  chapter  on 
"Poetry  and  Education"  he  pleads  for  more 
rational  educational  methods,  and  urges  the 
necessity  for  contact  with  the  great  creative 
minds. 

Professor  Newbolt  is  keen  and  original  in 
his  analysis  of  the  principles  of  poetry;  he 
considers  his  subject  in  a  thoroughgoing  man- 
ner, and  probes  deeply  into  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  great  poetic  masters;  and  his 
book  should  constitute  a  valuable  contribution 
to   literary   criticism. 

A  New  Study  of  English  Poetry.  By  Henry 
Newbolt,  M.  A.,  D.  Litt.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.;   $3  net. 


The  Arrow  of  Gold. 
To  say  that  Joseph  Conrad  has  written  a 
novel  of  the  Carlist  war  would  be  technically 
correct,  but  he  could  have  written  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  story  about  any  other  epoch 
in  history.  It  is  a  story  in  which  the  back- 
ground does  not  matter  at  all.  In  fact  it 
hardly  interests  us.  These  particular  people 
happen  to  be  engaged  in  the  Carlist  plot,  but 
they  might  have  been  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Troy  with  a  slight  change  in  diction  and 
names.  Mr.  Conrad  fastens  our  attention  upon 
human  character,  and  his  fascination  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  abiding  truths  of  hu- 
man character  that  he  presents  to  us.  He 
brings  us  constantly  to  the  verge  of  action 
and  adventure,  but .  we  are  never  allowed 
actually  to  enter  the  field. 

There  are  four  principal  actors,  three  men 
and  a  woman.  The  woman  is  Dona  Rita,  an 
uncultured  peasant  girl  who  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  great  painter  and  become  his 
heir.  Brought  into  contact  with  the  Carlist 
pretender  she  has  adopted  his  cause,  which 
she  seeks  to  advance  by  all  the  resources  of 
her  wealth  and  beauty  and  influence.  We  ad- 
vance far  into  the  story  before  we  venture  to 
make  an  estimate  of  Dona  Rita's  character. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  look  closely  at  her. 
She  is  behind  the  curtain,  but  we  feel  her  tre- 
mendous force,  and  it  is  almost  with  a  sense 
of  relief  that  we  discover  presently  that   she 

I     is    truly    a    woman. 

There  are  three  men  whom  Dona  Rita  has 

1  forced  into  her  service.  Perhaps  they  hardly 
knew  whether  they  were  serving  Dona  .Rita 
or  Don  Carlos.  Chief  among  them  is  the 
narrator,    who   is   drawn   info   the   vortex    ap- 

.     parently    by    his    own    sense    of    mystery    and 


who  is  employed  to  carry  weapons  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Spain.  Then  there  is  Captain  Blunt, 
who  frankly  avows  that  he  is  an  adventurer, 
living  by  his  sword,  and  who  is  satisfied  to 
describe  himself  as  "Americain,  Catholique, 
gentilhomme."  And  finally  there  is  Mills,  a 
substantial  and  literary  Englishman.  These 
three  men  flit  to  and  fro  mysteriously.  Os- 
tensibly they  are  Carlist  agents,  but  their 
eyes  never  wander  for  long  from  Dona  Rita. 
She  is  motive,  mainspring,  and  inspiration. 

The  Carlist  plot  saturates  the  story,  but  we 
know  no  more  about  it  when  we  have  finished 
than  when  we  began.  It  might  be  any  plot 
and  for  any  end.  Dona  Rita  is  universal, 
and  so  are  her  satellites.  We  watch  for  her 
entrances  and  her  exits,  and  while  we  know 
intuitively  that  she  is  really  a  woman  we 
wait  almost  uneasily  for  the  emotional  vol- 
cano that  must  follow  so  much  repression. 
The  strings  are  stretched  to  the  snapping 
point  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  and  the 
reader  must  share  almost  uncomfortably  in 
the  strain.  It  is  a  true  Conradian  novel,  and 
one  with  an  artistry  that  he  himself  has  never 
surpassed. 

The  Arrow  of  Gold.  By  Joseph  Conrad.  New 
York:    Doubleday,   Page   &   Co.;    $1.50. 


The  Letters  of  Swinburne. 

It  might  be  an  advantage  to  literature  if 
some  one  were  to  pass  a  law  against  ex- 
ploiting the  letters  of  the  dead.  When  a  dis- 
tinguished author  has  been  rendered  forever 
powerless  to  protest  it  seems  to  be  considered 
the  proper  thing  for  his  former  friends  to 
gratify  the  curious  by  making  public  the  cor- 
respondence intended  for  private  inspection 
only.  In  this  connection  literary  value,  or 
any  value  at  all,  appears  to  be  of  secondary 
consideration  ;  if  only  the  deceased  author  is 
sufficiently  celebrated  his  most  intimate  se- 
crets  will   find   their   way   into   print. 

These  reflections  are  urged  upon  us  by 
the  two-volume  edition  of  the  letters  of 
Swinburne.  And  our  objections  are  strength- 
ened by  the  statement  of  the  editors  that  the 
letters  show  no  consciousness  of  a  possible 
public,  and  that  they  are  "absolutely  unaf- 
fected responses  to  the  appeals  of  private 
friends."  Many  of  the  letters  are  trivial ; 
many  are  of  merely  passing  interest ;  they 
deal  with  everything  from  Swinburne's  social 
relations  to  his  literary  opinions  and  his 
transactions  with  his  publishers.  It  is  true 
that  they  teach  us  something  of  Swinburne's 
personality ;  but  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
the  letters,  and  the  only  ones  of  any  real  in- 
terest to  the  ordinary  reader,  are  those  con- 
taining literary  criticism.  In  these  we  find 
clever  comment  in  considerable  quantity ;  re- 
garding Lamb,  for  example,  Swinburne  states 
that  "but  for  his  incomparable  prose  the 
world  would  have  set  twice  as  much  store  by 
his  verse."  Particularly  interesting  are  his 
views  on  the  American  poets  ;  he  declares  that 
when  Whitman  "is  not  speaking  bad  prose  he 
sings,  and  when  he  sings  at  all  he  sings  well"  ; 
that  Longfellow  "has  a  pretty  little  pipe  of  his 
own,  but  surely  it  is  very  thin  and  reedy" ; 
and  that  to  talk  of  the  poetry  of  Emerson 
is  "like  talking  of  the  scholarship  of  a  child 
who  has  not  learnt  its  letters." 

The  Letters  of  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne. Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse,  C.  B.,  and 
Thomas  James  Wise.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company;  $5  net  per  set. 


New  Books  Received. 

Studies     in     Psychology.       Edited     by     E.     A. 
Kirkpatrick.      Boston:    Richard    G.    Badger;    $1.50. 
For  the   use  of  teachers. 

Revolutionary  Days.  By  Princess  Cantacu- 
zene,  Countess  Speransky.  Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.;   $2. 

Recollections  of  Romanoffs  and  Bolsheviki,  1914- 
1917. 

Love   Time    in    Picardy.      By    William    Addison 


Lathrop.       New     York:     Britton    Publishing     Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 
A     novel. 

Pictures    of     London.       By    celebrated     artists. 
New  York:    The   Studio,   Ltd. 
Plates   in  color  and   monotone. 

Lad:  A  Dog.     By  Albert  Payson  Terhune.     New 
York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.75. 
The   story    of    a   dog. 

Pictures  of  Paris.  By  celebrated  artists.  New 
York:   The  Studio,  Ltd. 

Plates    in    color    and    monotone. 

The     Moon     of     the     C.yribbees.       By     Eugene 
O'Neill.     New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright;   $1.35. 
Plays  of  the  sea. 

Midas  and   Son.      By    Stephen    McKenna.      New 
York:  George  H.   Doran  Company;  $1.60. 
A  novel. 

From   War  to  Peace.      By  Herbert  Quick.     In- 
dianapolis;  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;   $1.50. 
A  plea  for  a  definite  policy  of  reconstruction. 

Traveling      Companions.       By      Henry      James. 
New  York:   Boni  &  Liveright;   $1.75. 
A    collection    of    short    stories. 

Cornelia.       By    Lucy    Fitch    Perkins.       Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25. 
A   story. 

Old  Saws  and  Modern  Instances.  By  W,  L. 
Courtney,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

A  literary  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern. 

The     Prelude     to      Bolshevism.       By     A.      F. 
Kerensky.     New  York:  Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
The  story'of  the   Kornilov  rising. 

The  Earth  Turns  South.      Bv  Clement  Wood. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A   volume   of  verse. 

My  Child.     By  Jean   Berry.     New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton    &    Co.;    $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Clintons  and  Others.     By  Archibald  Mar- 
shall.    New  York:   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;   $1.75. 
Issued  in  the  Novels  of  Archibald  Marshall. 

The    Erotic    Motive    in    Literature.      By    Al- 
bert Mordell.     New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright;  $1.75. 
A    study    in    psychoanalysis. 


Origin  of  Vaudeville. 

Vaudeville  had  its  beginning  in  London 
about  200  years  ago.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  public  tea  parties  were 
fashionable  functions  in  London  society,  and 
seeing  an  opening  for  making  money,  a  man 
named  Francis  Forcer  engaged  a  hall  known 
as  Sadler's  Wells,  which  he  opened  as  a 
music-hall,  tea  being  served  to  the  patrons 
while  the  musical  programme  was  being  en- 
joyed. 

The  site  of  Sadler's  Wells  had  formerly 
been  occupied  by  the  Priory  of  Clerkenwell 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  had  been  closed 
at  the  period  of  the  so-called  Reformation. 
Within  the  grounds  was  a  well  to  whose 
waters  the  most  extraordinary  cures  of  various 
diseases  had  been  ascribed  by  credulous  people 
many  years  before. 

London  people,  however,  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  entertainment  supplied  here  by  Forcer, 
who,  when  business  had  sunk  to  a  low  ebb, 
turned  over  the  hall  to  his  son,  a  young  man 
with  modern  ideas,  who  added  to  the  musical 
programme  a  number  of  acts  by  rope-walkers, 
tumblers,  dancers,  and  jugglers.  This  marked 
innovation  greatly  pleased  the  public  (says 
Tit-Bits),  and  the  tables  placed  in  the  au- 
ditorium, at  which  tea  was  served,  were  sur- 
rounded at  every  performance  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  sipped  their  tea  and  in- 
dulged in   gossip. 

This  was  the  foundation  of  vaudeville,  and 
this     hall     was     the     chrysalis     from     which 
emerged  the   present  vaudeville   theatres. 
■*♦*- 

The  vocational  scholarship  committee  of 
New  York  is  paying  scholarships  to  several 
hundred  high  school  and  trade  school  chil- 
dren. They  take  promising  children  who 
through  force  of  circumstances  must  leave 
school  and  go  to  work  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  by  giving  them  enough  money  each 
week  to  help  relieve  the  strain  at  home,  en- 
able them  to  stay  at  their  studies  or  to  spe- 
cialize in  some  trade  training.  They  are,  in 
other  words,  doing  actual  work  to  fit  indus- 
try  with    more    efficient   workmen. 
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TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  BOX-OFFICE. 

All  reviewers  of  plays  and  players   are   apt 
to   receive  letters  every   once  in   awhile   from 
strangers  who  are  apt  truculently     to  demand 
that  they  go   for  some  underling  at  the   the- 
atre   that   has    been,    or    is    declared   to    have 
been,    rude    or    offensive.      I    have    one    now, 
written   apparently,  judging  from  the  tone  of 
it,    by    a    middle-aged    man,    for    his    slang    is 
archaic  and  his  visits  to  the  theatre  only  oc- 
casional.     He   says :      "These   damphool   man- 
agers make  me  tired.     Personally  I  have  noth- 
ing   against    them,     for    I    never    see    them. 
Wouldn't  know  who  they  were  if  I  did.     But 
as   business   men   they   rile   me,   because   they 
don't   know    how    to    pick    out    their    subordi- 
nates.    Isn't  my  money  as  good  as  anybody's? 
Of    course.      That's    understood.      Very    well, 
then,    they    ought   to    make    me    willing,    even 
anxious,  to  buy  their  wares.     That's  my  prin- 
ciple  in   business.      T   try   to    make   my   goods 
so    attractive    that    my    salesmen    will    be    be- 
sieged   with    applicants    trying   to    buy.      And, 
mind   you,    one   of   the   ways   to    suceed   is  to 
provide    such    pleasant,    genial    salesmen    that 
the   entire   purchasing  transaction   is   a   pleas- 
ure.    Now  I  don't  find  any  such  condition  of 
things  at  the  theatres.     Of  course  I  admit  that 
things  are  too  hurried  for  the  box-office  men 
to  have  a  pink-tea  chat  while  they  sell  you 
three  dollars'  worth  of  tickets.     But  I  do  in- 
sist that  if  the  managers  want  to  keep  up  the 
popularity    of    the    theatres    with    the    public 
they    ought   to    impress   upon    the    men   in    or 
around   the   box-office   that   come   in    contact 
with  purchasers  of  theatre  tickets  the  commer- 
cial   value    of  -good-will,    a   pleasant    manner, 
and  a  courteous  look  and  tone  while  the  sale 
is    taking   place.      And    what    do    I    find  ?      A 
brusque  tone  through  the  telpehone.     A  num- 
ber   of    times,    when   business    was    good    and 
the   house   selling  out,    they   hung  up   because 
I  asked   a  question  or  two  about  the   locality 
of  the   seats.     And   do   you   think   I   forgot   it 
when  business  was  not  so  good?    Not  on  your 
life.      At    the    box-office,    where,    however,    I 
seldom  go,  they  are,  complains  my  wife,  who 
is    a    reasonable    woman     with    the     average 
amount  of  tact,  often  curt,  snappish,  and  when 
mistakes  are  made  on  their  side  very  slow  and 
reluctant   in   rectifying   them.      Bad    business; 
very  bad  business.     My  wife  tells  me  that  at 
the  first-class  retail  stores  they  will  make  good 
to    a   reliable   custom   without   question,   when 
a   purchase    has   been    lost    or    mislaid,    some- 
times    through    the    purchaser's     own     negli- 
gence.    That's  good  business.     But  at  the  the- 
atres the  custom  is  for  the  head  czar  to  have 
a  stairway  of  czars  in  descending  ranks  below 
him,  and  each  czarling  delights,  with  a  relish 
proportionate   to    his   actual    insignificance,    in 
taking    it    out    of    any   one    from    the    outside 
who  has  tickets  to  buy,  a  request  to  make,  or 
a  mistake  to  have  righted." 

The  writer  adds  that  there  is  something  in 
the  air  of  the  box-office  that  has  a  bad  effect 
on  the  size  of  the  average  theatre  employe's 
head^  "They  are  all  apt  to  feel  overimpor- 
tant,"  he  writes,  "and  the  theatre  proprietor, 
whose  business  it  ought  to  be  to  take  this  out 
of  them,  is  either  too  busy  or  too  negligent  to 
pay  any  attention  to  it.  Or  perhaps  he  be- 
lieves that  his  particular  kind  of  business 
warrants  it.     At  any  rate  he  shouldn't  forget 


that  the  tendency  of  the  day  in  business  is 
to  inculcate  the  idea  of  good-will  and  cour- 
tesy on  the  part  of  salesmen  toward  pur- 
chasers, whether  their  wares  are  clothing, 
real  estate,   sausages,   or  theatre  tickets. 

So  there  you  are,  Mr.  Manager.  Many  will 
agree  with  the  writer  in  some  respects. 
Only  I  think  there  is  always  something  to 
say  for  the  other  side.  Nobody  knows  better 
than  the  patient — or  impatient,  as  may  be — 
man  at  the  box-office  how  many  kinds  of 
fools  there  are  in  the  world,  and  what  a  nu- 
merous variety  of  fool  questions  these  fools 
can  ask  and  fool  demands  they  can  make. 
And  the  fools  are  always  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  crowding 
behind  them  who  want  to  do  up  their  pur- 
chasing job  as,  promptly  as  possible  and  leave. 
And  the  box-office  wants  to  sell  as  many 
tickets  in  a  given  time — especially  .  when 
there  is  a  big  demand,  or  it  is  near  opening 
time — as   can  be  managed. 

The  fact  is  it  takes  a  certain  kind  of 
disposition  to  be  a  good  box-office  man,  and 
enough  experience  of  life  to  have  acquired 
some  philosophy.  As  for  the  manager  or  pro- 
prietor he  should  number  among  his  duties 
the  impressing  upon  his  underlings  of  a  for- 
getfulness  of  self  and  an  eager  remembrance 
of  the  benefits  that  may  accrue  to  the  theatre 
by  tapping  the  fount  of  willing  dollars  in  the 
public  pocket.  Nowadays  when  would-be 
purchasers  of  theatre  tickets  are  offended 
they  always  have  recourse  to  the  movies. 
And  when  they  once  acquire  a  movie  habit 
they  can  get  along  without  the  spoken  drama. 
I  rather  wonder  at  them,  but  many  have 
proved  it. 

As  for  obligingness  in  dealing  with  the 
public,  rectifying  mistakes,  and  so  forth  that 
depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the  personal 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  head  of  the  box-office. 
But  business  is  business  in  all  businesses, 
theatrical  or  otherwise.  Unreasonable  de- 
mands should  be  refused,  reasonable  ones 
conceded.  Which,  probably,  generally  hap- 
pens. However,  since  we  have  heard  echoes 
from  the  East  of  how  subordinates  in  large 
business  houses  are  obliged  by  their  em- 
ployers to  attend  classes  in  which  careful  in- 
struction is  given  in  methods  of  pleasing 
and  conciliating  the  purchasing  public,  the 
wave  of  reform  in  manners  will  spread  and 
beat,  not  vainly,  against  the  box-office.  The 
joke  about  the  haughty  hotel  clerk  is  now 
played  out.  That  functionary  has  learned  to 
mend  his  manners,  and,  in  the  process,  has 
become  a  more  important  personage  than  he 
was  when  he  was  only  important  in  his  own 
estimation.  The  box-office  men  never  attained 
to  such  public  odium,  perhaps  because  of  the 
disciplinary  effect  of  dealing  with  more  con- 
centrated masses  of  people.  And  as  the  the- 
atrical business  becomes  more  keenly  com- 
petitive and  highly  organized  all  box-office 
autocrats  will,  in  time,  become  fatigued  but 
courteous  automatons. 
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GERMAN  OPERA. 


When  the  season  closed  at  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  an  important  ques- 
tion remained  uncertain :  that  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Wagnerian  operas  would  be  re- 
stored to  the  list  for  next  winter's  season. 
What  makes  it  more  problematical  is  the  ap- 
pearance among  the  list  of  operas  produced 
during  the  recent  season  of  works  of  Ger- 
man composers.  Weber  and  Mozart  were 
represented,  although  the  librettos  were  trans- 
lated and  sung  in  English.  Wagner  was  no 
Kaiser-worshipper,  but  the  stories  of  his 
operas  are  altogether  too  illustrative  of  the 
German  traits  of  national  self-importance  that 
the  whole  world  has  learned  to  condemn. 
Hence  they  have  been  barred  out.  If  there  is 
a  public  demand  for  their  return  they  will, 
no   doubt,  be  restored. 

The  question  of  music  in  Germany  is  also 
an  interesting  one,  about  which  we  have  not 
heretofore  had  much  enlightenment.  There 
have  been  known   cases  of  American  girls  of 
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German  origin  who  were  studying  music  in 
Germany  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  who, 
relying  on  their  German  kinship  to  protect 
them,  remained  in  Germany  during  the  war, 
because  their  mastery  of  roles  in  German 
operas  would  be  useless  to  them  over  here. 
Unluckily  for  them,  however,  it  proved 
equally  useless  in  Germany  because  of  the 
general  wrath  against  all  Americans,  even 
German-Americans.  This  prejudice  would 
have  blighted  the  career  of  the  very  few  who 
had  ventured  to  remain,  and  now  these  luck- 
less students  are  between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis,  their  years  of  expensive  training,  for 
the  present  at  least,  wasted. 

Recently  some  light  has  been  shed  upon 
the  subject  of  the  future  musical  relations 
between  Germany  and  America,  Fraulein 
Schoen-Rene,  formerly  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  German  opera  and  concert  singers,  who 
conducts  a  musical  conservatory  in  Berlin, 
having  given  her  views  during  an  interview 
in  Copenhagen  with  a  dispassionate  modera- 
tion of  tone  that  causes  respect  for  her  judg- 
ment. 

This  lady  believes  that  for  some  years  at 
least  all  musical  relations  between  Germany 
and  America  will  remain  completely  sun- 
dered. Germany,  she  considers,  had  de- 
teriorated musically  during  its  era  of  ma- 
terial prosperity,  having  degenerated  through 
Germany's  failure  to  exercise  a  spirit  of  inter- 
nationalism in  respect  to  the  arts.  America, 
there  is  little  doubt,  will  soon  discover  the 
narrowness  of  Germany's  musical  outlook 
and  the  superiority  of  France  and  Italy  in 
the  musical  world.  This  discovery,  added  to 
the  political  prejudice  against  Germany,  will 
cause  the  several  thousand  Americans  who 
have  annually  studied  music  in  Germany  to 
leave  that  country  severely  alone. 

This  intelligent  commentator,  who  evidently 
faces  the  subject  with  an  open  mind  and 
speaks  without  prejudice,  foresees  at  least 
five  barren  years  for  Germany  in  respect  to 
the  arts,  after  which  she  presages  a  vigorous 
revival.  For  the  present  she  feels  that  even 
German  grand  opera  will  have  a  season  of 
decay.  Then,  if  intercourse  with  the  dis- 
graced nation  is  resumed,  an  occasional 
French  or  Italian  opera  will  tour  the  country 
and  assist  toward  paving  the  way  for  Ger- 
many's internationalization  of  the  musical 
spirit.  She  even  foresees  a  possible  tour 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany of  New  York. 

Another  German  opera  singer,  Herman  Jad- 
lowker,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  habitues 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  of  New- 
York,  describes  the  operatic  conditions  in 
Germany  from  a  financial  point  of  view  as 
being  so  unsettled  and  confused  as  to  be  de- 
terrent to  private  enterprise.  Also  the  neces- 
sary financial  aid  from  Germany's  wealthy 
men  toward  subvention  of  the  operatic  enter- 
prise would  not  be  forthcoming,  judging 
from  the  taxes  to  be  imposed  for  reparation, 
and  the  well-known  tenor,  who  has  decided  to 
accept  an  engagement  at  the  Chicago  Audi- 
torium, foresees  several  lean  years  for  opera 
singers  in  Germany.  So  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  department  of  music,  the  one  alone  of  all 
the  arts  in  which  she  stood  high,  and  which 
she  sincerely  loves,  Germany  will  have  to  pay 
and  pay  heavily  for  the  crimes  of  her  military 
leaders.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Clemenceau's  favorite  cabby  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Tacoma.  He  is  seventy-two  now, 
and  not  very  well  off,  but  he  has  a  cottage 
with  geraniums  and  white  leghorn  chickens, 
and  he  has  his  memories.  Between  1880  and 
1890  Nicholas  Thien  used  to  drive  the  Tiger 
home  every  morning  at  2  o'clock,  after  he  had 
put  L'Intransigeant  to  bed.  Thien's  was  a 
carriage  a  deux  places,  No.  8088,  and  when 
Clemenceau  came  out  from  the  newspaper 
office,  never  tired,  he  would  climb  promptly  in, 
and  they  would  dash  off  home  or  to  a  duel. 
"No  one  in  any  country  fight  so  many  duels," 
believes  M.  Thien.  "It  was  for  what  he  wrote 
in   his   paper.      But   he   always   was   the    one 


who  won.  Nobody  could  hold  his  sword 
against  him,  he  was  so  strong.  We  used  to 
go  way  out  in  a  hiding  place  because  the  police 
watched  for  to  catch  them."  In  those  days 
the  Tiger  was  already  on  the  extreme  gauche 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  republican 
wing,  and  already  beloved  and  detested  with 
extraordinary  force.  When  he  was  shot  re- 
cently M,  Thien  was  indignant  that  he  should 
have  been  thus  exposed.  "He  ought  to  have 
the  strongest  guard.  He  is  in  the  most  danger 
of  anybody,  he  is  so  bad  for  the  Germans." 
Clemenceau's  cabman  is  also  of  the  opinion 
that  if  Americans  had  lived  through  the  siege 
of  Paris  in  1870  they  would  not  think  it  a 
bore  to  save  food. 


When  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor  visited  the 
German  prison  camps  to  investigate  food 
conditions,  before  our  entry  into  the  war,  he 
found  Norwegian  fish  there,  brought  in  in  a 
curious  type  of  container  called  "black  tin." 
This  was  the  answer  of  German  scientific  in- 
genuity to  England's  threat  of  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  fish  from  the  north.  Up  to  that 
time  it  was  supposed  that  the  staple  prepara- 
tions of  fish  would  keep  reliably  only  in  tin. 
As  she  furnished  all  the  tin  for  the  Norse 
trade,  England  was  able  to  specify,  under 
threat  of  stoppage  of  the  supply,  that  no 
tinned  fish  be  sent  to  Germany.  Whereupon 
a  chemical  apostle  of  kultur  devised  a  shellac 
which,  smeared  upon  iron,  was  a  satisfactory 
substitute   for  the  usual   tin  coating. 


VI. 


How  Your  Water 
Bill  Was  Made 


We  have  never  made  water  rates. 
Formerly  the  Supervisors  made 
them.  Now  they  are  made  by  the 
Railroad   Commission. 

Every  year  from  1907  to  1914,  in- 
clusive, after  the  Supervisors  had 
passed  the  annual  rate  ordinance, 
we  went  to  the  Federal  Courts  to 
vindicate  our  right  to  more  equitable 
rates. 

In  1918  the  Federal  Court,  through 
Judge  Rudkin,  decided  that  the  rates 
collected  from  1907  to  1914  were  all 
so  low  as  to  be  confiscatory. 

Yet  we  are  still  collecting  inade- 
quate rates.  Meter  rates  have  re- 
placed the  old  schedule,  but  they 
are  designed  to  yield  no  more  and 
no   less   than   we   collected  before. 

Our  revenue  for  January  this  year 
was  $2000  less  than  it  would  have 
been  under  the  old  schedule.  57  per 
cent,  of  the  consumers  paid  less 
than  before. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  waste  of 
water  we  asked  and  got  permission 
to  meter  all  consumers. 

A  schedule  of  meter  rates  was  the 
logical  result.  Hence  the  present 
form  of  your  bill. 

It  is  an  evenly  balanced,  equitable 
form  of  bill,  and  is  only  possible 
when  water  is  sold  like  other  com- 
modities— by   measure. 

In  a  sense  we  are  indifferent  to  the 
form  in  which  the  bill  is  made  out. 
A  public  utility  must  bill  as  public 
authorities  direct. 

But  we  are  not  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  this  form  of  bill  distributes 
water  charges  more  justly,  and 
causes  fewer  complaints. 

SPMM3  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


May  17,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

"Maytime." 

Beginning  next  Monday  night.  May  19th, 
theatre-goers  of  this  city  will  have  their  first 
opportunity  to  see  one  of  the  truly  big  the- 
atrical hits  of  the  decade.  This  is  "May- 
time,"  the  much  talked  of  musical  play  which 
comes  to  the  Curran  Theatre  for  a  limited 
engagement  on  that  night.  In  New  York  the 
play  ran  to  capacity  audiences  for  sixteen 
months  and  in  Chicago  for  six. 

This  city  is  to  get  the  same  splendid  com- 
pany that  delighted  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Heading  the  cast  will  be  John  Charles  Thomas, 
a  young  star  who  possesses  both  a  wonderful 
baritone  voice  and  acting  ability.  Carolyn 
Thomson,  the  prima  donna,  is  another  big 
favorite  in  the  East  and  in  England,  who  is 
making  her  first  visit  to  the  West.  John  T. 
Murray,  the  English  comedian,  is  known  to 
us  and  well  liked,  having  been  one  of  the 
feature  members  of  the  big  New  York  Win- 
ter Garden  spectacles  for  several  years.  And 
there  are  many  other  prime  favorites  in  the 
cast,  including  Tillie  Salinger,  Howard 
Marsh,  Ezra  Walck,  Alfred  Hemming,  Russell 
Lannon,  Isabel  Vernon,  Grace  Studiford,  Ja- 
netta  Methven,  Vivian  Oakland,  and  Betty 
Kirkbride.  There  is  also  a  chorus  of  real 
Broadway  girls  possessing  more  than  the 
average   comeliness   and   talent. 

"Maytime"  is  a  romance  of  old  and  new 
New  York.  Its  scenes  transpire  in  the  his- 
torical old  Washington  Square  neighborhood 
and  are  laid  in  four  distinct  periods — 1S40, 
1855.  1880,  and  1919.  The  story  has  to  do 
with  the  romance  of  two  lovers  gone  awry 
in  184-0  and  reaching  a  happy  culmination  in 
the  love  of  their  grandchildren  in  1919.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  love  tales 
offered  in  the  theatre  in  recent  years. 


The  Alcazar. 

"Excuse  Me,"  the  Pullman  car  farce,  has 
picked  up  such  speed  at  the  Alcazar  that  it 
will  run  on  its  present  schedule  of  a  mile-a- 
minute  merriment  during  all  next  week. 
Staged  with  startling  realism,  through  the 
Pullman  Company's  loan  of  real  equipment, 
it  is  acted  with  spirit  and  humorous  apprecia- 
tion by  the  permanent  company  personally  se- 
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FRENCH    PRONUNCIATION 

Guaranteed  in  15  Lessons  by  the 

YERSIN  PHONO -RHYTHMIC 
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Classes — limited  to  five  mtmbers — 

held  daily  for  Phonetics,  Grammar 
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EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 

a  Tomorrow  Afternoon 

(May  18th)— at  2:30  Sharp 
Final  Concert 
JOHN 

Lots  of  good  seats  still  available.  Box-offices 
at  Auditorium  open  at  10  a.  m.  tomorrow. 
Tickets  on  sale  at  box-offices  of  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.  and  Kohler  &  Chase  music  stores  until 
6  o'clock   tonight. 


McCORMACK 


lected  by  E.  D.  Price,  general  manager  of  the 
Alcazar.  Walter  P.  Richardson  as  the  auto- 
cratic porter,  Belle  Bennett  as  the  capricious 
feather-brain  of  an  eloping  bride  and  Henry 
Shumer  as  a  maudlin  divorce-seeker  stand 
out  brilliantly  in  the  score  of  eccentrics 
bound  from  Chicago  to  Reno  on  this  Over- 
land Limited.  It  is  the  most  difficult  and 
artistic  production  the  Alcazar  has  given  this 
season.  "Never  Say  Die,"  the  farcical  com- 
edy that  served  two  comedians  of  contrasting 
method,  William  Collier  and  Nat  C.  Goodwin, 
goes  over  until  the  week  of  May  25th. 


The  Orpheum. 

Lucille  Cavanagh,  the  Darling  of  the 
Dance,  will  head  the  Orpheum  bill  next  week. 
Her  dancing  is  a  visualization  of  the  poet's 
description  of  Woodland  sprites  and  is  a  final 
expression  of 'poetic  abandon.  This  season 
Miss  Cavanagh  is  assisted  by  Wheeler  Wads- 
worth,  Mel  Craig,  and  William  B.  Taylor. 
The  trio  dance  a  number  with  her,  but  their 
principal  work  is  to  express  the  spirit  of  the 
dance  in  other  ways.  One  does  so  with"  a 
saxophone,  another  with  a  violin,  and  the 
third  with  a  singing  voice.  Her  offering  this 
season  is  called  "A  1919  Edition  of  Her 
Kaleidoscope  of  Dance,  Color,  and  Song." 
The  music  and  lyrics  are  written  by  Dave 
Stamper. 

Maud  Earl,  a  talented  and  popular  actress, 
will  appear  in  a  musical  fantastic  offering  en- 
titled "The  Vocal  Verdict,"  which  she  wrote 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  her  versatility 
and  ability.  The  music  for  it  was  composed 
by  Oscar  Frederickson.  Miss  Earl  will  rep- 
resent Conventionality  and  Novelty  and  will 
have  the  assistance  of  that  sterling  actor, 
Harry  G.  Keenan,  who  will  play  the  roles  of 
Vaudeville  a  Jester  and  Vaudeville  a  Judge. 

Mike  Bernard,  the  greatest  of  all  ragtime 
pianists,  needs  no  introduction  to  San  Fran- 
cisco audiences.  Bernard  promises  an  en- 
tirely new  programme,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  it  is  sure  to  be  a  delightful  one. 

The  Wilson  Aurbrey  Trio  of  young  men 
are  splendid  specimens  of  physical  develop- 
ment. They  are  fine  athletes  and  wrestlers 
whose  performance  is  interspersed  with  enjoy- 
able comedy. 

Gene  Green,  the  popular  character  de- 
lineator of  popular  melodies,  who -during  his 
recent  too  short  engagement  of  one  week 
scored  a  tremendous  success,  will  return  for 
next   week   only. 

The  remaining  acts  in  this  bill  will  be 
Clark  and  Verdi,  the  Italian  comedians;  Mar- 
garet Young,  singing  comedienne,  and  Homer 
B.  Mason  and  Marguerite  Keeler  in  their 
amusing  travesty  on  "The  Eternal  Triangle." 


John  McCormack. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  song  sung 
by  John  McCormack  at  his  final  concert  of 
this  season  in  California,  to  be  given  at  the 
Exposition  Auditorium  tomorrow,  will  be  re- 
ceived  with   rapture. 

In  order  to  correct  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  has  somehow  gotten  abroad  Man- 
ager Healy  announces  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  good  seats  still  to  be  had  for  the 
concert,  and  the  box-offices  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium  will  be  opened  at  10  a.  m.  tomor- 
row to  accommodate  late  purchasers  of  tickets. 

The  programme  for  this  final  concert, 
which  has  been  slightly  rearranged  from  the 
printed  form  issued,  will  comprise  all  of  the 
most  beautiful  songs,  several  of  which  arc 
new  to  San  Francisco.  These  will  of  course 
be  augmented  by  the  extra  and  encore  num- 
bers which  McCormack  audiences  demand 
and    which    the    great    tenor    is    so    generous 


r7lo  "holes"  in  it 
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about  bestowing.  Mr.  McCormack  will  be 
ably  assisted  by  his  accompanist.  Edwin 
Schneider,  composer  of  several  of  the  Mc- 
Cormack songs,  and  by  Donald  McBeath, 
whose  violin  playing  last  Sunday  aroused  the 
utmost  enthusiasm. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  we  of 
the  West  will  have  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  McCormack  for  a  long  time  aftei 
tomorrow's  concert,  as  his  engagements  al- 
ready contracted  for  will  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  visit  California  for  at  least  two 
years.  

"Aida"  at  Berkeley. 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  by  lovers 
of  opera  in  the  brilliant  outdoor  performance 
of  "Aida"  which  takes  place  at  the  Greek 
Theatre  Berkeley,  Wednesday  evening,  May 
28th,  that  being  the  new  date  selected  on 
account  of  delay  in  receiving  the  orchestra- 
tions. 

Already  many  box  parties  are  being  ar- 
ranged. Among  them  is  that  of  Mrs.  T. 
Edward  Bailly,  while  other  hosts  and 
hostesses  who  have  engaged  boxes  and  will 
entertain  on  the  occasion  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Whittell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lap- 
ham,  Mrs.  M.  Koshland,  Mr.  E.  G.  Calen- 
der, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Landers,  and  Mr.  Everett  Bee. 

One  reason  for  the  advance  interest  is  the 
enthusiasm  of  Mrs.  Vincent  (Pearl  Landers) 
Whitney,  whose  support  of  the  enterprise  has 
done  much  to  make  its  realization  possible. 
Also  there  is  held  out  the  hope  that  this 
production  of  "Aida"  may  be  but  the  first  of 
a  regular  season  of  opera  in  San  Francisco, 
and  that  it  may  lead  to  a  permanent  local 
institution   of  grand  opera. 

Aside  from  the  great  musical  interest,  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  new  theatre  movement  will 
see  one  of  their  highest  ideals  tried  out  for 
the  first  time  in  this  vicinity — that  is  the 
"naturalistic"  technic  of  lighting  by  throwing 
the  constituent  colors  from  above,  which,  it 
is  said,  gives  wonderful  atmosphere  and  im- 
pressiveness  to  the  stage  picture.  This  is 
the  technic  of  lighting  proposed  by  Gordon 
Craig  and  developed  by 'Martin  Hrubanik  and 
other  idealists  of  the  theatre. 


A  Coming  Artistic  Sensation. 

Through  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Charles 
Templeton  Crocker,  who  a  year  or  more  ago 
brought  the  Zuloaga  exhibition  here,  San 
Francisco  is  to  have  opportunity  to  study  the 
works  of  Boris  Anisfeld,  a  sensational  Rus- 
sian painter,  whose  work,  like  that  of  Zuloaga, 
is  startlingly  original  and  colorful.  The  Anis- 
feld exhibition  will  open  to  the  public  in 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  on  Friday  afternoon, 
May  16th,  at  3  o'clock.  The  collection  com- 
prises one  hundred  and  thirty-odd  exhibits 
which  will  be  installed  in  five  of  the  large 
galleries  of  the  Museum.  The  collection 
comes  from  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  where 
it  attracted  wide  attention. 

Anisfeld's  bizarre  and  exotic  eclecticism 
has  made  an  impression  upon  the  general 
public  not  unlike  that  created  by  the  Russian 
ballet,  to  which  it  is  artistically  and  racially 
related. 

The  collection  is  varied  in  subject-matter 
as  well  as  treatment,  comprising  oils,  aqua- 
relles, drawings,  and  paintings  in  tempera, 
depicting  landscapes,  portraits,  imaginative 
figure  pieces,  as  well  as  stage  settings,  illus- 
trations, and  fantastic  still  life  pieces  that 
have  been  described  as  being  like  nothing 
under  heaven  or  earth. 

The  collection  is  insured  for  over  $300,000 
and  is  being  brought  here  from  Chicago  in  a 
special  car  under  arrangement  made  by  Mr. 
Crocker  for  its   exhibition   in   San   Francisco. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Zuloaga  exhibition 
last  year  a  small  admission  fee  of  25  cents 
will  be  charged  to  the  Anisfeld  galleries  to 
help  defray  the  very  considerable  expense 
involved  in  transportation,  insurance,  and 
installation. 


The  Mountain  Players. 
The  seventh  annual  presentation  of  the 
Mountain  Players  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Tamal- 
pais  this  Sunday  at  2  o'clock  promises  to  at- 
tract a  record-breaking  crowd  to  that  favored 
spot.  Year  by  year  these  productions  have 
become  more  famous  and  popular  and  this 
year's  play,  "Tally-Ho,"  by  Joaquin  Miller, 
will  be  notable  for  many  reasons.  The  poet's 
daughter,  Juanita  Miller,  who  has  h  ad  an 
extensive  Eastern  theatrical  experience,  will 
appear  as  Rosie  Lane,  "the  White  Rose  of 
the  Sierras,"  and  the  rest  of  the  cast  will  be 
made  up  of  clever  players,  including  Vincent 
Duffy,  D.  T.  Tothero,  Fred  W.  Smith,  Harvey 
Hansen,  Sidney  Schlessinger,  Russell  Stimmel, 
and  Virginia  Whitehead.  Evelyn  Snow  will 
sing  Caro  Roma's  latest  song,  "Sweet  Bells 
of  Peace,"  and  there  will  be  a  community 
sing  of  songs  of  the  "days  of  '49,"  under  the 
leadership  of  Warren  Walters.. 


Fairmont  Hotel. 
Rainbow  Lane   at  the   Fairmont   Hotel  con- 
tinues to  be  popular  and   tables   are  in   great 
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Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
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Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacka" 


demand  every  night  except  Sunday,  when 
festivities  are  suspended.  The  combination 
of  dancing  and  entertainment,  as  offered  by 
the  Fairmont  Follies,  seems  to  be  just  what 
the  pleasure  seekers  of  San  Francisco  want, 
while  the  table  d'hote  dinners  which  are 
served  the  early  part  of  the  evening  appeal 
to  epicures.  This  coming  week  Vanda  Hoff, 
the  inspirational  dancer,  will  appear  in  many 
novelties  and  show  any  number  of  effective 
costumes  and  the  other  clever  people  who 
serve  to  wile  away  the  hours  in  the  pretty 
room  will  have  a  change  of  songs,  dances,. 
and  specialties.  The  afternoon  teas  ■  at  the 
Fairmont,  every  afternoon  between  half-past 
4  and  6  o'clock,  to  the  music  of  Rudy  Seiger 
and  his  orchestra  of  soloists,  are  always  well 
patronized.  Mme.  Alvina  Heuer  Willson,  a 
favorite  lyric  soprano  of  San  Francisco,  will 
be  the  vocalist  of  the  Lobby  Concert  this 
Sunday  evening  at  a  quarter  of  9  o'clock. 


The  officer  in  charge  of  the  defense  of  the 
Suez  Canal  succeeded  by  a  clever  trick  in  de- 
tecting the  approach  of  night  scouting  and 
mine-laying  parties  of  the  enemy.  Every  day 
he  had  a  broad  mark  made  along  the  bank 
of  the  canal,  throughout  its  whole  length, 
by  dragging  a  timber  wrapped  in  burlap  over 
the  sand.  In  that  belt  every  footprint  showed 
and  gave  its  warning. 


ALCAZAR 

'"The     always     expected     Alcazar     perfection 
would  be  notable  in  a  $2  show." — Chronicle. 
SIMPLY     CAN'T     STOP     IT— The     laughter- 
compelling   run   of  the   Pullman   car   farce   must 
continue 
THIS   AND  ALL  NEXT  WEEK 
Unlimited  Fun  on  the  Overland  Limited 

"EXCUSE  ME" 

Crowds    Still    Clamoring   for   Transportation    on 
the   Chicago    to    Reno   Joy    Ride 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

Belle  Benneit  -:-  Walter  P.  Richaidson 

Sun.,    May    1 8 — Famous    Farcical    Comedy 

"NEVER    SAY  DIE" 

As  Played  by  Nat   C.    Goodwin 

Every  Night  Prices,  25c,   50c,  75c,  $1    . 

Matinees  Sun.,  Thurs.,    Sat.,  25c,    50c,   75c 


O 


RPHFITM      O'FARRELL  STREET 


Waek  Beginning  ThU  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
Martin    Beck    Presents 

LUCILLE  CAVANAGH  &  CO. 

In  a  1919  Edition  of  Her  Kaleidoscope  of 
Song,  Dance  and  Color;  MIKE  BERNARD, 
Peer  of  Ragtime  Pianists;  MASON  and 
KEELER  in  a  Travesty  on  the  Eternal  Tri- 
angle; GENE  GREENE,  Delineator  of  Popu- 
lar Melodies;  CLARK  and  VERDI,  the  Italian 
Comedians;  MARGARET  YOUNG,  Versatile 
Comedienne;  WILSON  AUBREY  TRIO, 
Comedy  Gymnasts  and  Wrestlers;  HEARST 
WEEKLY. 

MAUD  EARL  AND   COMPANY 
In    a    Fantastic    Offering    Entitled    "The    Vocal 
Verdict" 
Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.     Mati- 
nee   prices     (except     Saturdays,     Sundays    and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone— Douglas   70. 


PURRAN 

^^     Ellin  and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.        Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last   time    Saturday   night — "The    Better  *OIe" 

in  picture   form 

BEGINNING    MONDAY    NIGHT,     MAY     19 

The    Messrs.    Shubert   Present   the   Musical 

Play   Supreme 

"MAYT  I  M  E" 

With    the    New    York    Cast    Headed    by 

JOHN    CHARLES    THOMAS 
Carolyn    Thomson    and   John    T.    Murray 
Nights,  50c  to  $2;   Wed.  and  Sat.  mats..  50c 
to    $1.50. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

It  is  said  that  General  Foch  had  never 
smoked  a  pipe  until  he  fell  under  the  con- 
taminating influence  of  British  generals. 
France  worships  nicotine  in  the  form  of  the 
cigarette  and  the  cigar,  and  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Allied  armies  was  a  devotee 
of  the  cigarette.  It  is  sad  to  relate,  but  it 
seems  to  be  true.  It  accounts  for  the  vacilla 
tion,  the  indecision,  and  the  incapacity  that 
are  the  characteristics  of  Marshal  Foch.  It 
must  be  so  because  these  vices  invariably 
follow  cigarette  smoking.  We  saw  it  so  stated 
in  print. 

Marshal  Foch's  adoption  of  the  pipe  fol- 
lowed on  a  visit  to  British  headquarters  dur- 
ing a  great  battle.  Marshal  Haig  and  his 
staff  were  all  smoking  pipes  imperturbably, 
and  Foch  asked  to  be  initiated.  He  had  no 
pipe,  but  one  was  speedily  found  for  him. 
Haig  filled  it  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods  and  showed  his  pupil  how  to  keep  it 
alight  without  an  undue  consumption  of 
matches.  Foch  was  an  apt  pupil  and  from 
that  day  to  this  he  has  smoked  a  pipe  con- 
tinuously. Probably  the  League  of  Nations 
will  forbid  all  forms  of  smoking  when  once 
it  gets  down  to  business,  but  in  the  mean- 
time Foch  is  having  a  good  time. 

The  May  issue  of  the  World's  Work  con- 
tains an  article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cummings 
Chase  describing  how  he  painted  Foch's  por- 
trait and  of  the  difficulties  that  he  had  to 
encounter  owing  to  the  reprehensible  pipe 
habit  Foch  asked  if  he  might  smoke  during 
the  sitting  and  the  artist  instantly  complied, 
but  with  little  foresight  of  what  the  great 
soldier  meant  by  smoking.     He  says : 

"Possibly  had  I  known  what  the  marshal 
meant  by  'smoking'  I  would  not  have  acceded 
so  readily.  The  result  was  that  I  painted 
the  great  French  general  sitting  behind  what 
was  virtually  a  dense  smoke  screen.  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  smoker,  and  I  had  never 
imagined  that  there  could  ever  be  one  like 
him.  A  huge  brown  pipe  lay  on  the  table ; 
as  soon  as  he  had  gained  the  artist's  ac- 
quiescence the  long,  thin,  nervous  fingers  of 
the  marshal's  hand  seized  it,  filled  it  in  a 
twinkling,  inserted  it  firmly  between  his  lips, 
and  instantly  the  volcano  erupted.  In  a  sec- 
ond the  marshal  himself  was  all  but  lost  to 
view ;  now  and  then  I  could  get  a  glimpse 
of  an  ear,  a  portion  of  the  head,  the  nose, 
and  other  lineaments,  which  I  had  to  jot 
down  on  my  sketch  as  opportunity  offered. 
It  was  veritably  a  case  of  'low  visibility.'  All 
the    time    I    could    hear    the    sharp    staccato 


sounds  of  the  marshal's  lips,  tightly  pursed 
about  the  pipe  stem,  as,  with  characteristic 
rapidity,  he  puffed  away.  At  times  I  paused, 
-waiting  until  he  had  finished  the  pipe.  Big 
as  it  was,  it  took  the  marshal  only  about 
three  minutes  to  do  this;  and  then  I  busily 
set  to  work,  for  I  had  a  full,  unrestricted 
■new.  Then  I  saw  the  delicate  fingers  again 
surreptitiously  inch  toward  the  pipe ;  again  he 
seized  his  tobacco,  pressed  it  rapidly  in  the 
bowl,  and,  in  another  second,  the  general's 
race  again  became  the  merest  outline  behind 
mighty  clouds  of  smoke.  In  about  three 
minutes  this  relay  of  tobacco  was  also  con- 
sumed; the  marshal  knocked  the  ashes  out  of 
the  pipe,  laid  it  again  resignedly  on  the  desk, 
and  once  more  turned  his  face  smiling  to 
the  artist.  Hardly  had  I  got  fairly  going 
again,  when  the  fingers  reached  for  the  pipe, 
and  Vesuvius  was  in  full  operation  once  more. 
I  have  regretted  that  I  didn't  keep  exact 
count,  for  this  exhibition  of  the  smoker's  art 
was  the  most  startling  I  have  ever  beheld :  I 
am  confident  that,  in  the  hour  and  a  half 
of  the  sitting,  the  marshal  filled  his  pipe 
at  least  twenty  times." 


Is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  our  legis- 
lators should  be  unable  to  fashion  a  law  in 
so  simple  and  direct  a  way  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  any  one  without  an  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court  ?  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  the  luxury  tax  and  of  that  part  of  it  that 
concerns  the  eating  of  ice-cream.  The 
average  man  with  an  unobstructed  vision 
would  say  that  any  one  buying  ice-cream  must 
pay  an  additional  10  per  cent.,  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  But  not  your  legislator.  His  in- 
fusorial mind  does  not  work  in  that  way.  He 
sees  in  a  moment  that  there  are  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent methods  of  buying  ice-cream,  and  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  tax  some  of  those  ways 
and  to  exempt  others,  and  to  this  "particular 
kind  of  idiocy  he  adds  an  utter  incapacity  to 
make  his  meaning  clear  about  anything.  Thus 
if  you  go  into  an  ice-cream  shop  and  order 
your  ice-cream  and  eat  it  then  and  there 
under  the  scornful  eye  of  the  attendant  Hebe, 
you  pay  a  tax.  But  if  you  wrap  up  your  ice- 
cream in  your  handkerchief  or  put  it  in  your 
hat  and  then  retreat  to  the  sidewalk  and  eat 
it  there,  you  do  not  pay  the  tax  because 
you  are  then  "off  the  premises."  But  be 
careful.  There  are  lions  in  the  path.  If  you 
intend  to  eat  your  ice-cream  of?  the  premises 
you  must  carry  it  away  in  a  "container." 
You  must  not  lead  it  away  on  a  leash,  nor 
drive  it  in  front  of  you,  nor  whistle  to  it  to 
follow.  And  whether  your  handkerchief  or 
your  hat  can  be  said  to  be  a  "container"  with- 


in the  meaning  of  the  statute  is  a  moot  point. 
But  there  are  other  difficulties.  When  you 
reach  the  sidewalk  and  sit  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  kerb  to  eat  your  ice-cream  it  would 
be  well  to  get  legal  opinion  as  to  whether 
you  are  actually  off  the  premises.  You  see, 
so  much  depends  upon  motive.  If  you  re- 
treated to  the  sidewalk  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  yourself  outside  the  meaning  of  the 
act  and  thus  saving  one  cent,  then  the  law 
will    circumvent   you    and    you    must    pay    the 

,  cent  and  try  to  look  pleasant.  In  fact  you 
must  not  be  very  close  to  the  shop  when  you 
eat  the  ice-cream.  The  only  way  to  avoid 
the  tax  is  to  determine  before  you  enter  the 
shop  that  you  will  not  eat  the  ice-cream  in 
the  shop,  not  because  you  wish  to  save  the 
cent,  but  because  you  prefer  on  abstract  prin- 
ciples unconnected  with  fiscal  finance  to  eat 
it  elsewhere.  You  may  not  therefore  assume 
that  you  will  be  all  right  because  you  walk  a 

;  block  or  two   before   beginning  your   repast. 

'  If  a  policeman  should  look  into  your  heart 
and  perceive  that  you  would  have  preferred 
to  eat  the  ice-cream  in  the  shop,  and  that 
your  reason  for  not  doing  so  is  to  save  the 
tax,  you  will  then  be  liable  to  arrest  and  a 
"fine  of  $10,000,  or  imprisonment  for  one 
year,  or  both." 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  a  legislature  that 
would  pass  such  a  fool  law  as  that  ?  Why- 
should  we  pay  a  tax  on  the  ice-cream  that 
is  eaten  in  the  shop,  but  no  tax  on  the  ice- 
cream that  we  eat  in  the  street,  in  the  home, 
or  in  the  restaurant? 


THE 

FUNNIEST 
MEN  THAT 
EVER  LIVED 

The  first  of  this  series  of  remarkable  stories  will 
appear  in  NEXT  SUNDAY'S 


§>att  iFranrtBrn  GJhnmtrb 

LEADING  NEWSPAPER  of  the  PACIFIC  COAST 


The  Krasnaya  Gazeta,  a  Bolshevist  news- 
paper of  Petrograd,  publishes  an  account  of 
the  results  of  nationalization.  The  system 
provides  that  every  girl  on  reaching  the  age 
of  eighteen  must  register  her  name  in  the 
Bureau  of  Free  Love,  after  which  she  is 
compelled  to  select  a  partner  from  among 
men  between  nineteen  and  fifty  years  old. 
The  law  led  to  lame  arable  confusion,  says  the 
Gazeta,  in  "judicial  notions  as  to  personal 
inviolability." 

A  few  days  after  the  Soviet's  decree, 
which  women  very  generally  ignored,  two  men, 
known  to  nobody,  arrived  in  the  town  and 
seized  the  two  daughters  of  a  "well-known 
non-bourgeois  comrade,"  declaring  they  had 
chosen  them  as  wives  and  that  the  girls,  with- 
out further  ceremony,  must  submit,  as  they 
had  not  observed  the  registration  rule. 

Comrades  Yablonovski  and  Gurlakin,  who 
sat  as  judges  on  the  claim,  decided  the  men 
were  right,  and  the  girls  were  carried  off. 
They  have  not  since  been  heard  of  by  the 
village  folk. 

This,  says  the  Gazeta,  was  done  in  the  name 
of  the  nationalization  of  women. 

Many  other  instances  of  the  fantastic  ope- 
ration of  the  law,  not  to  speak  of  its  inhu- 
manities, are  cited  by  the  Gazeta.  Enthusi- 
asts for  nationalization,  naturally  all  males, 
raid  whole  villages,  seize  young  girls,  and 
demand  proof  that  they  are  not  over  eighteen. 
As  this  proof  is  difficult  to  give,  many  of  the 
girls  are  carried  off,  and  there  have  been  sui- 
cides and  murders  as   a  result. 

In  the  town  of  Kovrov  a  campaign  without 
parallel  since  the  Trojan  war  was  waged  be- 
tween the  vengeful  relatives  of  an  abducted 
nationalized  girl  and  her  persecutors. 

In  this  town  the  "register  of  nationalized 
women"  was  opened  on  December  1st,  but  up 
to  February  1st  last  only  two  women,  both 
over  forty  and  neither  of  whom  had  ever  been 
married,  registered  themselves  as  willing  to 
accept  the  first  husband  the  state  sent  along. 

On  the  committee  which  is  now  to  revise 
the  nationalization  decree  or  to  recommend 
its  complete  abrogation  sits  Mme.  Vera  Arka- 
dieff,  a  Bolshevist  enthusiast,  who  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  women  soldiers 
during  the  recent  operations  against  Ad- 
miral Kolchak's  army  at  Perm.  She  has  been 
twice  wounded. 


Germany — there  will  be  no  revolution.  A  re- 
public will  be  set  up  at  the  next  meeting  in 
Berlin  and  a  president  chosen  for  four  years; 
and  the  government  will  be  continued  without 
any  disturbance  of  a  disorderly  nature.  On 
the  economic  side — food  is  plentiful  in  the 
country ;  that  is  there  is  plenty  to  eat,  but 
in  the  cities  there  is  a  dire  shortage  even  of 
necessities.  The  railroads  are  in  bad  shape. 
There  is  no  clothing  material.  Amusements 
have  continued  as  always.  In  Dresden, 
Munich,  and  other  cities  the  operas  have  had 
their  French,  Italian,  and  English  selections; 
music  and  dancing  have  been  carried  on  in 
their  normal  manner. 

Speaking  of  losses,  they  showed  much  pleas- 
ure when  telling  about  their  air  raids  and  the 
losses  they  inflicted.  They  seemed  to  believe 
that  the  Germans  had  suffered  lightly  in  com- 
parison with  the  Allies.  They  believe  that 
France  is  ruined. 

From  the  conversation  the  following  was 
easy  to  see : 

The  Germans  stiii  believe  in  state  su- 
premacy. They  think  in  terms  of  nation 
power  and  world  dominion.  They  see  the 
world  as  a  number  of  hostile  states  with  the 
strongest  one  controlling  the  others.  They 
have  no  belief,  sympathy,  or  understanding 
for  ideals  of  democracy,  humanity,  justice, 
and  fairness.  Might  is  literally  national 
power.  The  strongest  nation  normally  and 
rightfully  in  the  order  of  things  gains  control 
of  the  less  strong  nation.  This  is  with  them 
today  a  settled  conviction,  and  they  see  the 
war  as  a  combination  of  lesser  nations  check- 
ing the  advance  of  themselves,  the  one  great 
world-conquering    people. 

In  the  light  of  this  frame  of  mind  how 
can  the  hospitality  of  the  Germans  be  ex- 
plained? 

In  the  first  place  they  feel  no  sting  of  de- 
feat. They  have  been  stopped  by  vastly  su- 
perior forces,  they  were  not  defeated  by  any 
few,  but  by  the  whole  world.  They  are  now 
merely  submitting  philosophically  to  the  in- 
evitable. By  willingly  giving  one,  they  will 
keep  us  from  taking  two.  Might  makes  right, 
and  we  now  have  the  might  and  so  the  right 
to  come  through  their  country-.  It  is  all  in 
the  game.  They  realize  we  do  not  come  per- 
manently and  that  they  need  only  be  cordial 
for  a  short  time.  They  still  have  ocraplete 
confidence  in  their  own  power,  Only  a  world 
alliance  can  keep  them  in  check.  And  they 
are  biding  their  time,  meanwhile  behaving 
themselves.  They  are  the  craftiest,  cleverest 
people  in  the  world. 


UNCONVERTED. 


May  i8th,  igig 


ARTEMUS  WARD 

Will  be  the  first  of  the  funny  men— watch  for  the  others. 

Mark  Twain     Bill  Nye     Gene  Field 
Finley  Peter  Dunne 

And  the  others— your  favorite  will  be  there. 


I  had  a  two-hour  talk  last  night  with  a  well- 
educated  German  and  his  eighteen -year-old 
son  (observes  an  American  soldier  at  Mul- 
lenbach,  Germany,  in  a  recent  letter).  I 
drew  them  out  as  much  as  I  could  and  found 
as    a    result    the    following : 

The  Germans  are  the  greatest  people  in  the 
world:  it  took  the  whole  world  together  to 
whip  them ;  they  almost  conquered  the  world. 
America  is  by  no  means  as  strong  a  nation 
as  Germany.  It  was  only  because  of  America 
that  Germany  did  not  win.  The  Interna- 
tional League  is  a  hard  thing  to  understand, 
for  Russia  is  not  ready  for  it,  Asia  and  Africa 
are  not  ready.  England  will  demand  a  full 
control  of  that  league.  So  the  International 
League  really  means  a  group  of  nations 
headed  by  England,  and  the  idea  of  that  league 
is  to  keep  Germany  from  conquering  the 
world. 

Wilson  must  take  care  not  to  be  fooled  by 
England.  The  one  thing  all  the  nations  fear 
is  German  power,  and  England  most  of  all; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  world  combination  against 
her  that  German  power  can  be  stopped.  The 
T_nited  States  must  take  care  against  Japan — 
she  is  strong,  too.     Concerning  conditions  in 
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STORYETTES. 
Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

When  a  bellhop  breezed  through  the  lobby 
of  the  hotel  whistling  loudly  the  manager 
pounced  on  him.  "Don't  you  know  it's  against 
the  rules  for  an  employee  to  whistle  while 
on  duty,"  he  demanded  sternly.  "Aint 
whistling,"  protested  the  boy,  "I'm  paging 
Mrs.    Jones'    dog." 

Two  American  negro  soldiers  were  discuss- 
ing musical  instruments.  "Yar,"  said  one. 
"I'se  gwine  ter  git  me  a  eucaliptis."  "A 
what  ?"  queried  the  other.  "A  eucaliptis — 
dat's  a  musical  instrument,  fool."  "Go  on, 
nigger !  You  can't  kid  me — dat's  one  of  de 
books  ob   de   Bible." 


A  boy  was  down  and  another  boy  was 
standing  over  him.  A  stranger  came  along 
and  said  to  the  boy  who  seemed  to  have  had 
the  worst  of  it :  "If  you  are  licked,  you 
ought  to  say  you  have  had  enough."  "That's 
all  right,  mister,  but  so  long  as  I've  the  go 
in  me  to  say  I've  had  enough  I'm  not  licked." 


Weary  and  worn  and  sad,  the  young  man, 
who  was  prematurely  gray,  crawled  to  the 
registrar's  office.  "Are  you  quite  sure,"  he 
asked,  "that  that  was  a  marriage  license  you 
gave  me  three  months  ago?"  "Quite — quite 
— of  course !"  said  the  registrar.  "Why  do 
you  ask?"  "Because  I've  led  a  dog's  life 
ever  since,"  said  the  weary  one. 


A  minister,  accompanied  by  two  pretty 
girls,  stood  entranced  by  the  beauties  of  a 
flowing  stream.  A  fisherman  happening  to 
pass,  and  mistaking  the  minister's  occupa- 
tion, said:  "Ketchin'  many,  sir?"  "I  am  a 
fisher  of  men,"  answered  the  preacher  with 
dignity.  "Well,"  replied  the  fisherman,  with 
an  admiring  glance  at  the  girls,  "you've  got 
the  right  bait." 


The  Beamans  had  just  had  their  first  quar- 
rel, and  the  bride  sobbed  softly  to  herself  as 
the  male  brute  whistled  the  air  of  a  popular 
tune.  "Don't  you  think,"  asked  the  fair 
young  thing  plaintively,  "that  a  husband 
should  occasionally  tell  his  wife  that  she's 
beautiful?"  "No!"  replied  the  soulless  beast. 
"It's  wholly  superfluous  !  If  she  is  beautiful 
she  knows  she  is,  and  if  she  isn't  beautiful 
she  thinks  she  is." 


At  a  Washington  reception  a  lady  whispered 
in  a  shocked  voice  to  Senator  Nelson :  "Look 
at  that  girl !  I  never  saw  such  a  decollette 
blouse,  and  such  a  short  skirt,  and  such  trans- 
parent stockings.  I'm  shocked  beyond  words, 
for  I  always  thought  her  a  very  quiet  crea- 
ture." ."Perhaps,"  laughed  Senator  Nelson, 
"she's  one  of  those  who  believe  and  practice 
the  good  old  saying  that  young  girls  should 
be  seen  and  not  heard." 


Two  Kentucky  "pals"  had  met,  after  quite 
a  period  of  separation.  The  following  con- 
versation ensued :  "Colonel,  I  heah,  suh,  yeh 
have  laid  in  a  new  supply  of  liquor,  an'  I 
understand  it  is  right  high  in  price  nowadays." 
"My  deah  majuh,   I — ah — paid  jes'  nine  dol- 


lahe  a  quawt  foh  it,  sah."  "Aint  that  a  trifle 
expensive,  colonel?"  "Not  in  my  estimation, 
sah.  It  is  th  fust  time  I  have  evuh  had  th' 
privilege  of  payin'  somewheh  neah  th'  figure 
I   have  always  considered  it  wuth." 

The  curly-haired  little  sprite  of  the  house 
came  running  to  her  father  in  the  study,  and, 
throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck,  whispered 
confidentially  in  his  ear :  "Oh,  papa,  it's 
raining !"  Papa  was  writing  on  a  subject 
that  occupied  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of 
matters  aside,  so  he  said,  rather  sharply, 
"Well,  let  it  rain."  "Yes,  papa,  I  was  going 
to,"  was   her  quick  response. 


A  citizen  whose  daughter  is  about  to  be 
married,  and  who  has  been  trying  to  get  a 
line  on  what  the  expense  of  the  rather  elabo- 
rate ceremony  will  be,  approached  a  friend  of 
his,  seeking  information.  "Morris,"  he  said, 
"your  oldest  daughter  was  married  about  five 
years  ago,  wasn't  she  ?  Would  you  mind  tell- 
ing me  about  how  much  the  wedding  cost 
you?"  "Not  at  all,  Sam,"  was  the  answer. 
"Altogether,  about  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year." 

They  were  on  their  honeymoon,  and  were 
spending  it  amidst  the  mountains  of  Colorado. 
Nearly  every  day  they  attempted  to  climb  to 
a  fresh  height.  "There !"  exclaimed  the 
wife,  when  she  had  finished  panting,  "we 
have  tramped  all  this  distance  to  admire  this 
beautiful  view,  and  we  have  forgotten  the 
glasses  !"  "Never  mind,  darling,"  replied  he, 
taking  a  small  flask  out  of  his  pocket. 
"There's  no  one  about.  We  can  drink  just 
as   well   out   of   the   bottle!" 


Sam  had  been  a  pretty  sick  stevedore,  but 
he  had  been  cheerful  and  was  given  extra 
attention  at  the  hospital  near  Bordeaux. 
The  nurse  was  especially  insistent  that  Sam 
clean  his  teeth  regularly,  and  brought  him 
tooth  powder,  brush,  and  water  every  morn- 
ing. One  day  about  noon  Sara  asked  for  his 
tooth  powder.  The  nurse  scolded  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  cleaned  his  teeth  in  the 
morning.  "Yas'm,"  replied  Sam,  "but  I  jes 
wants  my  tooth  powder."  The  nurse  brought 
the  powder,  water,  and  brush.  "I  don't  want 
the  brush,  miss,"  Sam  expostulated.  "I'se  jes 
goin'   to   powder  'em." 


An  optimistic  old  Scotchman's  favorite  ex- 
pression was,  "It  micht  have  been  waur." 
One  day  a  friend  said  to  him,  "Tammas,  I 
had  an  awful  dream  about  ye  last  nicht.  I 
dreamt  ye  were  dead."  "Aye,  man  Sandy, 
that  was  bad  indeed ;  but  it  micht  have  been 
waur."  "But  it  wis  waur,"  went  on  the 
other.  "I  dreamt  ye  had  gone  to  the  bad 
place."  "Losh  me,  Sandy !  Me  an  elder  in 
the  kirk  dead  an'  gone  to  the  bad  place. 
That  was  awfu\  but — it  micht  have  been 
waur."  "Hoo  could  it  have  been  waur  than 
that?"  asked  Sandy,  amazed.  "Weel,  ye  ken, 
it  micht  have  been   true." 


The  record  in  meanness  is  well  established 
by  the  lady  who  called  at  the  local  shop  in  a 
country  village  in  England  and  gave  a  small 
— very  small — order  for  goods,  including  a 
ha'p'orth  of  cat's  meat.  The  shopkeeper  was 
muttering    angry    words    to    himself    half    an 


67  Tfears  in  the  Service 

—years  of  learning  and  improving,  just  as 
they  have  been  years  of  growth  and  ex- 
pansion for  the  Sperry  Institution.  Today 
—  the  ten  mills  and  forty-four  distributing 
points  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  made  the 
Sperry  trademark  the  symbol  of  service 
and  uniform  quality  in  every  household. 
The  confidence  of  housewives  is  the  great- 
est reward  these  years  of  Service  have 
earned. 

Sperry  Flour  Go. 

General  Offices 
San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 
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hour  later  as  he  made  up  the  order,  when  a 
flurried  and  breathless  maidservant  dashed 
into  the  place.  "H-h-have  you  sent  off  Mrs. 
Grableigh's  things  yet?"  she  gasped.  "Just 
doing  'em,"  snapped  the  grocer,  as  he 
struggled  with  a  sea  of  parcels.  "Oh,  thank 
goodness !"  gasped  the  girl.  "Then  don't 
send  the  cat's  meat.  The  cat's  just  caught  a 
sparrow." 


"Hooverize?  Why  we  don't  know  what  it 
means,"  laughed  Mr.  Hoover  himself  shortly 
after  his  last  trip  to  Europe.  "I  think  the 
real  'Hooverizer,'  as  you  call  it,  was  the 
Frenchman  who  lived  on  three  francs  a  week. 
'Eet  eez  simple,  vaire  simple,'  he  explained. 
'Sunday  I  go  to  zee  house  of  zee  good  friend 
and  zere  I  dine  so  extraordinary  and  eet  so 
vaire  much  I  eet  no  more  till  zee  Wednes- 
day. Zen  I  go  to  zee  restaurant  and  zere  I 
order  zee  tripe  and  zee  onions.  I  abhore  zee 
tripe,  and  ze  onions  too,  and  togezzer  zey  mek 
me  so  seek  I  have  no  zee  appetite  till  zee 
Sunday   come   again.      Eet   is   vaire   simple.'  " 


A  story  concerning  her  second  oldest  boy, 
the  little  Prince  Sigvard,  is  told  by  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Sweden.  It  appears  that 
the  lad's  tutors,  acting  on  her  instructions, 
make  every  effort  to  inculcate  in  him  a  love 
for  English  literature,  and  quite  recently  one 
of  them  set  him  the  task  of  writing  an  essay 
on  the  poet  Milton.  After  the  lapse  of  some 
minutes,  says  the  crown  princess,  the  master 
looked  over  his  royal  pupil's  shoulder  in  or- 
der to  see  how  he  was  progressing,  and  this 
is  what  he  read:  "Milton  was  a  great  poet 
who  wrote  'Paradise  Lost' ;  then  his  wife 
died  and  he  wrote  'Paradise  Regained.'  " 


Admiral  Mayo  told  at  a  dinner  in  Washing- 
ton a  story  about  slang.  "It's  all  very  well 
to  decry  slang,"  he  began,  "but  I  know  a 
case  where  a  knowledge  of  it  would  have 
saved  a  man's  life.  The  man  was  a  German 
spy.  Disguised  as  a  major  of  the  Australian 
forces,  he  penetrated  the  Australian  lines. 
His  English  was  perfect,  but  not  so  his  Aus- 
tralian slang.  Australian  slang,  by  the  way, 
is  1he  weirdest  in  the  world.  'Fair  Dinkum' 
in  lhat  lingo  means  'a  real  Australian.'  Well, 
the  German  spy  fraternized  with  the  Aus- 
tralian officers,  and  all  seemed  to  be  going 
well,  when  a  blond  giant  gave  him  a  searching 
look  and  said :  'Say,  look  here,  are  you  fair 
dinkum  ?'  The  German  spy  nodded  and 
smiled.  'Yes,'  he  said,  'I  am  Major  Fair 
Dinkum.'     Then  he  was  taken  out  and  shot." 


"The  German  has  a  holy  reverence  for 
rules  and  regulations,"  said  Admiral  Sims 
in  a  recent  talk  with  a  London  writer.  "One 
of  our  Yankee  destroyers  took  a  U-boat  crew 
prisoner.  Among  them  was  a  particularly 
square-headed,  lantern-jawed  German,  ob- 
viously a  country  bumpkin  before  he  de- 
generated into  a  pirate.  A  midshipman 
thought  he'd  rag  the  Boche  a  bit — particu- 
larly as  he  discovered  he  could  talk  English 
— and  said  to  him :  'Say,  Fritz,  I  guess  we're 
not  going  to  do  a  thing  to  you.  You're  going 
to  be  tarred,  feathered,  shot,  hamstrung,  and 
pitched  over  the  side  of  the  boat.  That's  all  {' 
Fritz  was  not  especially  dazed  by  this  pro- 
gramme, but  evinced  sufficient  interest  in  it 
to  inquire:  'Did  you  say  I  vas  to  be 
drowned  in  de  vater  also,  yes  ?'  'You've  got 
me  the  first  time,  kid,'  said  the  middy.  'Veil, 
all  right,'  said  Fritz,  resignedly,  'vatever  is  de 
rule.'  " 


William  Howard  Taft  was  recalling  the 
early  days  of  his  political  career.  "Some  of 
the  people  you  predict  the  most  success  for 
somehow  seem  to  drop  out  of  the  running," 
he  said,  and  continued  :  "There  was  one  chap 
I  was  sure  was  going  to  rise  way  to  the  top, 
but  I  don't  know  what  ever  did  happen  to 
him.  He  wanted  to  be  a  county  commissioner, 
but  a  lot  of  his  friends  were  afraid  he  wouldn't 
stand  a  chance  because  he  was  inclined  to  be 
a  little  sporty,  drank  once  in  a  while  and 
played  poker.  But  in  spite  of  lack  of  en- 
couragement Ed  went  '  to  the  convention. 
When  it  got  round  to  the  nomination  of 
county  commissioners,  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  before  any  one  hardly  realized  what  was 
happening  he  cried :  'Gentlemen,  I  know  it 
isn't  customary  for  a  candidate  to  speak  in 
his  own  behalf,  but  today  I  want  to  break  that 
rule.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they 
say  I  play  poker.  All  I've  got  to  say  is  that 
if  every  man  in  Ohio  who  plays  poker  will 
vote  for  me,  I'll  be  elected  by  a  record  ma- 
jority.*   And  he  was,  too." 


Colonel  Roosevelt  never  wearied  of  telling 
the  story  o  f  Littledale,  a  story  in  illustra- 
tion of  resourcefulness  and  pluck.  He  would 
begin  :  "During  some  amateur  theatricals  in 
my  earl  youth  Littledale,  one  of  the  per- 
formers, had  to  leap  into  a  river  in  order  to 
escape  from  some  wild  beasts.  The  stage 
was  so  arranged  that  the  river  was  invisible, 
but  Littledale  was  to  be  seen  jumping  from 
the  cliff.  Behind  the  scene  he  was  to  land 
on  a  soft  mattress  while  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  rock,  dropped  into  a  tub  of  water, 
created    the    necessary    and    effective    splash. 


But,  although  the  leap  had  been  all  right  at 
rehearsal,  everything  went  wrong  on  the  night 
of  the  performance.  Neither  mattress  nor 
tub  was  in  place.  Poor  Littlehale  made  the 
leap  all  right,  but  he  landed  eighteen  feet 
below,  on  the  oaken  floor,  and  there  wasn't 
any  splash  to  drown  the  crash,  either.  The 
audience,  expecting  to  hear  a  splash,  but 
hearing  instead  the  thunderous  crash  of 
Littledale's  body  as  it  struck  the  floor,  began 
to  laugh,  but  the  actor,  though  dazed  by  the 
fall,  silenced  them  by  shouting  from  below : 
'By  heavens,  the  river's  frozen !'  Then  he 
fainted." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Practical  Bolshevism. 
Is    your   city    dwelling    charming  ? 

Hand  it  over! 
Have  you  got  a  place   for  farming? 

Hand  it  over! 
Is  your  auto  just  the  cheery 
Thing  you  need  to  chase  the  dreary 
Thoughts  away  when  you  are  weary? 

Hand  it  over! 

Are  there  clubs  for  rest  and  pleasure? 

Hand   them  over! 
Are  there  banks  for  people's  treasure?    " 

Hand  them  over! 
Are  there  men  throughout  the  nation 
Who    deserve    our    admiration, 
Firm  in  high  determination? 

Hand  them  over!    [ 

Is  your  money  well  invested? 

Hand  it  over! 
Is  your  business  tried  and  tested? 

Hand  it  over! 
Are  the  telephones  and  traction 
Giving    perfect    satisfaction, 
Are   the   railroads   all    in    action  ? 

Hand  them  over!    !  I 

Is  your  wife  a  matron  stately 
Who    doth    rule   your  home    sedately, 
Do  you  love  your  daughter  greatly? 
Hand  THEM  over!    !    ! 
-William  Wallace  Whitelock,  in  Leslie's  Weekly. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay  of  San   Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following  department  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Becker  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Marian  Becker, 
and  Mr.  Kerin  de  Lacy  Bourke  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Bourke  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas'  de 
Lacy  Bourke  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  He  has  lived  in 
New  York  for  several  years,  having  left  the  East- 


TED  SHAWN 

Will  Lecture  and  Teach 

DANCING 

For  Six  Weeks 

Commencing  June  22, 1919 

AT  WILDWOOD  GARDENS,  Piedmont 

inasmuch  as  Mr.  Shawn  will  be  engaged  in  [rain  ■ 
ine  the  PROCESSIONALS  and  GROUP  DANCE5 
for  "Miriam— Sister  of  Moses."  lo  be  given  at 
the  Gr.ek  Theatre,  August  1  and  2,  there  will  be 
no  summer  session  at  Denishawn,  Los  Angef  es. 
If  you  are  interested  in  this  six  weeks  course, 
telephone  or  write 

Secretary — Wildwood  Gardens 
Piedmont,  Cal. 


ern  city  some  months  ago  for  service  in  France. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Bourke  has  heen 
stationed  at  Coblentz,  but  expects  to  return  to 
the  United  States  .within  the  near  future,  when 
plans  for  the  marriage  will  be  arranged.  The  en- 
gagement of  Miss  Becker  and  Mr.  Bourke  was  an- 
nounced at  a  luncheon  given  last  Tuesday  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  where  the  bride-elect  and  her  par- 
ents have  been  spending  the  winter.  Miss  Betty 
George  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  others  who 
attended  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Alfred  Montgomery, 
Mrs.  Robert  Waybur,  Mrs.  Victor  de  Cunha,  Mrs. 
Charles  Hunt,  Mrs.  Charles  Zook  Sutton,  Miss 
Sally  Long,  Miss  Sally  Havens,  Miss  Constance 
Hart,    Miss   Elizabeth   Bliss,    Miss  Jessie    Knowles, 


Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  and  Miss 
Jean    Scarles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  gave  a  dinner  a 
few  evenings  ago  at  the  St.  Francis,  their  guests 
having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye, 
Mr  and  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Ratbhone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton 
Crocker,  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden, 
and  Mr.   George  Newhall. 

Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  gave  a  tea  last  Thursday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  com- 
pliment to  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  Mrs.  Henry  Horn,  Mrs. 
William  Palmer  Horn,  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Tallant,  Mrs.  James  Langhorne,  Mrs. 
Horatio  Hellman,  Mrs.  George  Whittell,  Mrs.  John 
McMullin.  Mrs.  Louise  Monteagle,  Miss  Martha 
Macondray,   and   Miss  Laura  McKinstry. 

Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  gave  a  tea  Thursday  after- 
noon at  the  St.  Francis  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Wilson  Shiels.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Mark 
Gerstle,  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mrs.  Albert  Edward 
Gillespie,  Mrs.  Basil  Rittenhouse,  Mrs.  Victor  de 
Cunha,  Mrs.  Frank  Shaw.  Mrs.  A.  P.  O'Brien, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Hiller,  Mrs.  John 
Palmer,  Mrs.  John  Gale,  Mrs.  Charles  Chapman, 
Mrs.  William  Tucker,  Mrs.  Alfred  Hammersmith, 
Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  Royal  Reynolds,  Mrs. 
K.  F.  McRae,  Mrs.  Eugenia  Hawes  Crabtree, 
Mrs.   John   Morrison,  and  Miss   Maye   Colburn. 

Mr.  Robert  Miller  gave  a  dinner  last  week  at 
the  St.  Francis  in  compliment  to  Lieutenant  Alfred 
Montgomery  and  Mrs.  Montgomery. 

Mrs.  George  Van  Deusen  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  and 
Mrs.  James  Cardeza  of  Philadelphia.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  George  Bart- 
lett,  Mrs.  Frank  Helm,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Erlanger,  and 
Mrs.   John    Morrison. 

Mrs.  James  Keeney  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard. 

Miss  Edna  Taylor  gave -a  dinner  Saturday  even- 
ing, with  her  guests  later  attending  the  dance  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tynan. 

Mrs.  Robert  Clark  entertained  a  group  of  the 
younger  set  at  tea  last  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the 
Fairmont,  her  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Rutherford,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss 
Betty  Folger,  Miss  Betty  George.  Miss  Constance 
Hart,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett, 
Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena,  Mr.  William  Chapin,  Mr. 
Walter  Hush,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  Mr.  Maurice 
Hall,  and  Mr.   Paul  Verdier. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Latham  McMullin,  Mrs.  Foster  Dutton,  and  Mrs. 
C.   O.  G.   Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  de  Laveaga  gave  a  dinner 
a  few'  evenings  ago  at  Rainbow  Lane  in  compli- 
ment to  Commander  David  le  Breton  and  Mrs. 
le  Breton. 

Mr.  Francis  Carolan  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  his  home  in  Burlingame  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin,  who  are  visiting  here 
from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Frank  Helm  entertained  at  tea  last  Wednes- 
day afternoon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin 
and  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett.     Among  the  guests  were 
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Use      This      Coupon 
THE  ARGONAUT  PUB.  CO.,  207  Powell  Street 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Gentlemen— I  enclose  $4.00.  Please  send  me  The  Argonaut  and  Sunset  Magazine, 
both  for  one  year,  in  accordance  with  your  special  offer. 


Name. 


Address_ 


(Please  write  Name  andA 
Address  plainly     / 


Mrs.  K.  F.  McRae,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Lawrence,  Mrs 
Joseph  Nielson,  Mrs.  R^  A.  Perry,  Miss  Mary 
Phetan,  and  Miss  Maye  Colburn. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  Fairmont,  her  guests  having  included 
Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton. 
Mrs.  William  Leib,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins.  Mrs 
Julian  Thorne,  Mrs.  Frederick  McNcar,  and  Miss 
Maude  Fay. 

Colonel  John  Morrison  and  Mrs.  Morrison  gave 
a  dinner  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  their  guests  having  included  Admiral  Joseph 
Jayne  and  Mrs.  Jayne,  General  John  McDonald 
and  Mrs.  McDonald,  Colonel  J.  C.  Mund  and  Mrs. 
Mund,  Colonel  Alfred  Hunter  and  Mrs.  Hunter, 
Colonel  John  Gardner  and  Mrs.  Gardner,  Colonel 
W.  K.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse 
Lilienthal,  Captain  H.  A.  Price  and  Mrs.  Price, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Haas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Haas,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Funston,  Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst, 
Colonel  John  Hayden,  Colonel  M.  Noble,  and 
General  G.   B.   Rodney. 

Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  entertained  a  group  of 
matrons  and  maids  at  tea  Thursday  afternoon, 
her  guests  assembling  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  entertained  at  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  the  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Atherton. 

A  luncheon  was  given  last  Sunday  at  the  Bur- 
lingame Country  Club  for  the  men  and  women  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  recent  golf  tournament 
at  Burlingame.  Some  of  those  who  were  seated 
at  the  golfer's  table  were  Dr.  George  Ebright  and 
Mrs.  Ebright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent,  Dr.  Max  Rothschild  and 
Mrs.  Rothschild,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Kales, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar 
thur  Watson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Law,  Dr. 
Frank  Lynch  and  Mrs.  Lynch,  Mr.  Francis  Caro- 
lan,  and   Mr.   Louis  Welch. 

Dr.  George  Ebright  and  Mrs.  Ebright  gave  a 
dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  their  guests  having  included  Dr.  Walter 
Scott  Franklin  and  Mrs.  Franklin,  Dr.  Frank 
Girard  and  Mrs.  Girard,  Miss  Mary  Bates,  Dr. 
Arthur  Bruman,  and  Colonel  Walter  Baldwin. 

Mrs.  Chester  Moore  gave  a  tea  Thursday  after- 
noon at  her  home  in  town  in  honor  of  Miss  Louise 
McXear,  the  fiancee  of  Dr.  Howard  NafTziger. 
Mrs.  Hugh  Fairlie  and  Mrs.  Marie  Wilson  Stoney 
assisted  in  receiving  the  guests,  among  whom  were 
Mrs.  Noble  Hamilton,  Mrs.  John  Partridge,  Mrs. 
Hans  Barkan,  Mrs.  Casper  Brown,  Mrs.  James 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Dixwell  Davenport,  Miss  Marcia 
Fee,  and  Miss  Marion  Huntington. 

Miss  Jennie  Hooker  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam McKittrick,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  and  Miss" 
Minnie   Houghton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  gave  a  bridge 
party  Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Van  Dyke  Johns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Leib, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Deremer  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.    Harry    Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue 
in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Robinson  Duff.  The  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Rutherford,  Mrs.  Joseph  Nielson,  and  Mr.  Philip 
Westcott. 

Mrs.  William  Younger  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
for  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Redding,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mrs.  Henry 
Horn,    and   Miss  Maude  Fay. 

Mrs.  John  Gill  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday  at  the 
Burlingame  Country  Club  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Henry   Fisher  of   Redlands. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  having  included  Mrs. 
William  Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Henry  Fisher,  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Taylor,  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mrs.  John 
Gill,    and    Mrs,    Charles    McCormick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  and  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood  gave  a  dance  Saturday  evening  at  their  home 
in  Menlo  Park  in  honor  of  Miss  Mary  Elen?. 
Macondray.  Several  members  of  the  younger  set 
spent  the  week-end  at  the  Flood  home,  the  party 
having  included  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Priscilla 
White,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Doris  Schmie- 
den, Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Helen 
Pierce,  Mr.  Bliss  Rucker,  Mr.  Robert  Rathbun, 
Mr.  Harry  McKennon,  Mr.  Earl  Johnston,  and  Mr 
Geoffrey    Montgomery. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Gillespie  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  on  Green  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Hunter   Liggett. 

Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  tea  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Van  Wyck,  Jr.,  gave  a  tea  last 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club 
in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Benjamin  Webster  of  Wash- 
ington. Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  William 
Hunt,  Mrs.  Earnaby  Conrad,  Mrs.  Park  Upshur, 
Mrs.  Shafter  Howard,  Mrs.  Randall  Hunt,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Hammond,  Mrs.  John  Kilgarif,  and  Miss 
Marion   Rodgers. 

Mrs,  William  Hinckley  Taylor  entertained  at 
tea  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  Harold  Leigh  of  New  York  gave  a  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis,  hi; 
guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes 
Smith,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Helen 
Keeney,  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  and  Captain  Ronald 
Banon. 

Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at 
her  home  in  Burlingame  in  compliment  to  Mrs 
Gertrude  Atherton. 

Mr.  Francis  Carolan  gave  a  picnic  luncheon  Sat- 
urday at  his  home  in  Saratoga. 

Miss  Edna  Taylor  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  even- 
ing at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Taylor,  Jr.  Her  guests  were  Miss  Mar- 
garet Lee,  Miss  Rosemonde  Lee,  Miss  Jean  How- 
ard, Miss  Aileen  McWilliams,  Mr.  Robert  Jackson, 
Mr.  Arthur  Mejia,  Mr.  Calvin  Tilden,  Mr.  Beverly 
Haslett,    and    Mr.    Burbank    Somers. 

Mr.  Edward  Rollins  of  Pasadena  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  Tait's-on-the-Beach  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Fisher  of  Redlands.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Edward  White,  Mr. 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 
YANDA  HDFF  and  the 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

Everything   New — Costumes   by   Fanchon 

Dancing  in   Rainbow  Lane  Nightly,   except 
Sunday,  7  to  1 


Afternoon   Tea,   with   Rudy  Seiger's  Orchestra, 
Daily,  4:30  to  6 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spot! 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,    Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel  Whitcomb 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  ST.  NEAR  EIGHTH 


Such    exclusive    features    as    the  ( 

glass-enclosed    Sun    Room   on   the  j§ 

Roof,    with    its    tea    service    each  ( 

afternoon,    and   dancing    Saturday  B 

night — and     a     garage     free     for  jj 

guests'  use — emphasize  the  Whit-  [ 
comb's   up-to-dateness. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIFORNIA 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights  hot  and  cold  water.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean.  Booklet. 
Address  Mrs.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON,  San 
Ysidro   Ranch. 


and  Mrs.  John  Gill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Perkins 
of  Ventura,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  Miller  of  Pasa- 
dena. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  entertained  at  luncheon 
Friday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  gave  a  tea  Saturday  after- 
noon at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

1 — -«♦»- 

The  New  Standard  Oil  President. 

Kenneth  R.  Kingsbury,  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California,  the  largest  corporation  domiciled 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  born  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  1876,  and  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  twenty  years  later.  He  took  a 
one-year  post-graduate  course  in  mining  en- 
gineering at  Columbia  University,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1897,  entered  the  service  of  the 
Standard  Oil  in  construction  work  on  its 
Pennsylvania  pipe  lines.  Mr.  Kingsbury 
spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  hardest  kind 
of  work,  laboring  part  of  the  time  as  fireman 
of  one  of  the  pumping  stations,  and  for  the 
whole  of  that  period  working  in  twelve-hour 
shifts.  There  were  times  in  those  early  days 
of  stress  when  he  wondered  whether  a  col- 
lege education  really  paid.  It  is  a  matter  of 
more  than  passing  interest  to  know  that  when 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  Mr.  Kingsbury'  was  not  acquainted 
with  any  one  connected  with  that  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Kingsbury  came  to  California  in 
1912  as  second  vice-president  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  this  state. 


The  Canadian  Club  of  Guelph  proposes  that 
all  the  Canadian  clubs  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  join  in  a  movement  to  erect 
a  suitable  monument  at  the  grave  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John  McCrae,  author  of  "In 
Flanders   Fields." 


May  17,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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Walters  Surgical  Company 
NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL 

To  Our  New  Location,  441  SUTTER  STREET 

Between    Powell    and    Stockton    Sts. 
Will  Occupy  Entire  Building 

Increased  Business  Demands  More  Space 


ROSS 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

Fine    residence  of   8    rooms,    2  baths,    servants' 

quarters,  large  grounds.     For  information  apply 

Room     506,     Clunie     Building,     519     California 

Street.      Phone — Kearny    2950. 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  AA/hereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast    and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Tennant  Harrington  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
David  Worth  Bagley,  returned  last  week  to  the 
former's  home  at  Colusa  from  a  brief  visit  in  San 
Francisco,  when  they  were  guests  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis. The  young  matron  has  been  staying  with  her 
parents  since  the  departure  of  Commander  Bagley 
for  Rotterdam  in  the  early  spring,  and  will  prob- 
ably remain  in  California  until  the  close  of  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Zadig  arrived  last  week  from 
their  home  in  Stockholm  and  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Fairmont  for  the  remainder  of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Butters  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Piedmont  from  a  visit  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  Benson  Rose  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
New  York  from  several  months  of  overseas  service. 
Mr.  Rose  visited  in  California  for  several  months 
last  year. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  St.  Goar  returned  last  Tues-' 
day  to  his  home  on  California  Street,  after  having 
been  stationed  for  six  months  in  Siberia.  The 
young  officer's  brother,  Lieutenant  Charles  St.  Goar, 
has  just  arrived  in  New  York  from  France  and 
will  return  to  San  Francisco  within  a  few  days. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin,  who  are  visiting 
in  San  Francisco  from  Colorado,  returned  Monday 
to  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont,  after  having 
passed  the  week-end  in  San  Mateo  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bourn. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Latham    McMullin    left    Monday 

for  Menlo  Park,  where  they  will  pass  the  summer. 

Commander  David  le  Breton  and  Mrs.  le  Breton 

left  Friday  for  Washington,  after  a  visit  of  several 

months  in    San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Donald  McClure  and  Mrs.  McClure 
have  gone  to  the  home  of  the  young  matron's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore,  in  Piedmont, 
after  a  brief  visit  at  the  St.  Francis.  The  army 
officer  has  just  returned  to  the  United  States 
from  a  year's  service  in  France. 

Mr.  Stewart  Lowery  left  last  week  for  a  visit 
of   several    weeks   in    New    York. 

Major  Scott  Hendricks  left  Wednesday  for 
Washington,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  in 
San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard,  who  recently 
reopened  their  San  Mateo  home,  have  gone  to 
Southern  California  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 
Admiral  Albert  Niblack  and  Mrs.  Niblack  have 
taken  a  house  in  Washington,  where  they  will 
reside  permanently.  The  navy  officer  has  just 
returned  from  a  two  years'  station  at  Gibralter 
and  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  naval  intelli- 
gence office  in  the  national  capital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  have  gone  to 
Southern  California  for  a  fortnight's  pleasure  trip. 
During  their  absence  the  former's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Ford,  are  occupying  the  Bernard 
Ford    home    in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Irwin  will  leave  the  close 
of  next  week  for  their  country  home  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  they  will  remain  for  the  summer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Bright  Bruce,  who  have 
been  traveling  in  the  Orient  for  several  months, 
will  return  in  June  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Bruce  will  leave  shortly  after  their  arrival  for 
the  Atlantic  coast,  but  Mrs.  Bruce  will  join  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Sherman  Stow,  at  the  Stow  ranch 
in   Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  returned  last  week  to  her 
home  on  Washington  Street  from  a  visit  in 
Fresno. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Renshaw,  who  have  been 
guests  at  the  St.  Francis  for  several  days  left 
last  Wednesday  for  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Captain  Raoul  Duval,  who  recently  passed  sev- 
eral   weeks    in    San    Mateo    with    Mrs.    Duval    and 


William  Warren  School 

Summer  Camp 

FOR  BOYS 

A  select  camp  for  young  boys.  Combines 
an  ideal  summer  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains — fishing,  hiking,  swimming, 
games,  sports  and  amusements — with 
military  and  physical  training.  Tutor- 
ing one  hour  daily  by  experienced  in- 
structors. The  personal  needs  of  each 
boy  are  carefully  studied  and  his  activi- 
ties  adapted   to   his   needs, 

The  camp  opens  May  30th  and  lasts  14 

weeks.      Boys  are  not  required  to   stay 

the     full     term.      Separate    section     for 

small  boys.      For  catalog,   address 

WILLIAM  WARREN  SCHOOL, 
Menlo  Park,    Cal. 


their  children,  sailed  last  week  for  France  to  be 
gone  indefinitely.  Mrs.  Duval  will  probably  join 
him  in   Paris  late   in  the  summer. 

Commander  J.  M.  Deem  and  Mrs.  Deem  have 
arrived  from  the  East  and  have  taken  apartments 
for  the   summer  at   the    Cecil  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Field  will  leave  the  first  of 
June  for  Los  Angeles  to  see  her  father,  Mr. 
Lucien  Brunswig,  before  he  leaves  for  France. 
Mr.  Brunswig  will  be  abroad  for  several  months. 
Mrs.  George  Newhall  returned  last  week  to  her 
home  in  Burlingame  from  a  visit  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mrs.  Brodie,  who  have 
lately  taken  a  house  in  San  Mateo,  left  last  wee* 
for  a  sojourn   in   Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Grant  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  visit  to  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Frank  Judge  will  leave  within  a  few  days 
for  Salt  Lake  City,  where  she  will  visit  for 
several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot  have  gone  to  Los 
Angeles  to  visit  their  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Ru= 
sell.  The  latter  has  just  returned  to  Southern 
California    from   a   trip  to    Honolulu. 

Mrs.  William  McKittrick  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  her  ranch  at  Bakersfield  and  is  visiting 
Miss  Minnie  Houghton  at  her  home  on  Franklin 
Street. 

Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber,  who  has  been  staying 
at  her  home  at  Paicines  since  her  return  from 
the  Atlantic  coast,  came  to  town  Friday  and  has 
been  a  guest  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Parsons  have  bought  the 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill  on  Wash- 
ington Street  and  will  take  possession  of  it  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Ripley  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  a  few  days  ago  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  are  guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  en 
route   to   their   home  in    Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Coryell  have  gone  to  Lake 
County   for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Kellogg  arrived  in  New  York  n 
few  days  ago  from  France  and  will  come  to  Cali- 
fornia within  a   few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Morgan  have  gone  to 
Southern  California,  where  they  are  house  guests 
of   Mr.  and   Mrs.    Cosmo   Morgan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  McMasters  ~amc  to  San 
Francisco  last  week  from  Portland  and  are  visit- 
ing their  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Reed,  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  left  last  week  for 
Southern  California  to  visit  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Alfred   de    Ropp. 

Mrs.  James  Cardeza,  who  has  been  spending 
several  days  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  from  her 
home  in  Philadelphia,  will  leave  this  week  for 
Honolulu,   where  she  will  pass  several  weeks. 

Captain  Byington  Ford  returned  last  week  from 
France  and  has  joined  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tirey  Ford,  at  their  home  on  Clay  Street. 

Mrs.  Franklin  Hobbs  arrived  last  week  from 
her  home  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  and  has 
been  spending  a  few  days  as  a  guest  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Lieutenant  Henry  White  and  Mrs.  White  have 
been  spending  their  wedding  trip  at  the  Wheeler 
country  place  on  the  McCloud  River.  They  will 
leave  next  week  for  Missoula,  Montana,  to  visit 
the  bride's  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  McLeod,  leaving  there  later  on  for 
Washington,  where  they  will  reside  while  waiting 
the  navy  officer's  future  orders. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Coleman  of  Chicago 
will  come  to  California  the  first  of  June  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  the  southern  part 
of   the   state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Park  have  been  enjoying 
a  visit  of  several  days  in  San  Mateo,  where  they 
are  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Clark,    Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Morley  of  Montecito 
have  taken  the  home  of  Mrs.  Horatio  Livermore 
on    Russian  Hill    for  the    summer   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  White  of  Boston,  Miss 
Priscilla  White,  and  Mr.  Walter  White,  who  have 
been  guests  at  the  Fairmont  since  their  arrival 
from  Boston,  left  during  the  week  for  Del  Monte, 
where  they  will  remain  a  few  days  before  con- 
tinuing on  their  trip  to  Southern  California.  They 
will  return  to  San  Francisco  for  a  brief  visit 
before  proceeding  to  their  Eastern  home. 

Miss  Cornelia  Clampett  and  Miss  Priscilla  White 
of  Boston  spent  the  week-end  in  Menlo  Park  as 
the  bouse  guests  of  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood. 

Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden  and  Miss  Doris  Schmie- 
den returned  last  week  from  New  York  and  have 
reopened  the  Schmieden  home  in  Ross.  Later  in 
the  season  they  will  go  to  their  summer  home  at 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carey  Weston,  who  have  been 
visiting  in  San  Francisco,  left  last  week  for  their 
home   in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Cameron  of  London,  who  has 
been  a  guest  at  the  St.  Francis  since  her  arrival 
in  San  Francisco,  left  Tuesday  for  a  "trip  to 
Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  Davenport  will  return  to 
San  Francisco  next  week  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Davenport  has  been  abroad  for  some  weeks  and 
during  his  absence  Mrs.  Davenport  was  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.   Frederick  Kroll,  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Becker  and  Miss  Marion 
Becker  will  leave  the  first  of  June  for  a  trip  to 
Yosemite. 

Colonel  W.  K.  Wright  left  Monday  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
San  Francisco  with  Mrs.  Wright  and  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Sue  Merriam.  Mrs.  Wright  will 
remain  in  the  city  for  a  while  longer  as  a  guest 
at  the   Cecil   Hotel. 

Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Maude  Fay,  left  last  week  for  a  sojourn  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Dibblee  has  arrived  from  her 
home  in  Santa  Barbara"  and  is  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Dibblee,  Jr.,  at  their  home  in 
town. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Frank  Grosse  and  Mrs. 
Grosse  returned  last  week  from  a  station  of  several 
months  at  Panama  and  are  with  the  young  matron's 
mother,  Mrs.   Frank  Hicks,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  George  McNear  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Jackson  Street  from  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


George  Nickel  at  their  ranch   in   the   San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

Mr.  Charles .  Teague  spent  several  days  of  last 
week  at  the  Palace  Hotel  from  his  home  in  Fresno. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Witter,  who  has  been  stationed 
at  Coblentz  for  several  months  doing  canteen 
work,  is  en  route  to  New  York  from  Bordeaux 
and  will  remain  in  the  Eastern  city  a  week  before 
returning  to  her  home  in  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  George  Pullman  arrived  Friday  from  Pasa- 
dena and  will  spend  a  few  days  at  the  St.  Francis 
before  leaving  for  her  home  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gordon  Tevis  has  arrived  from  New  York 
and  France  and  is  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Tevis,  at  their  home  on  Gough   Street. 

Mrs.  Henry  Fisher  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from  I 
her    home   in    Redlands   and   is   the  guest    of    Mrs. 
John   Gill  in  her   apartments  at   Stanford  Court. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    James   G.    Blaine,   Jr.,   who    were 
guests  at  the   St.   Francis  last  week,   have  gone  to  I 
the  Whitney  ranch  at   Rocklin  for  a  visit  of  several  I 
weeks.       Later    they    will     spend     the    summer    in  i 
Maine. 

Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  and  Mrs."  Gerald  Rath-J 
bone  have  returned  to  their  homes  in  Burlingamef 
from   a    trip    to    Southern    California. 

Mrs.  Charles  Aiken  left  Wednesday  for  New;  ' 
York  to  be  gone  several  weeks. 

Colonel  Douglas  McCaskey  arrived  last  week; 
from  Washington  and  during  his  sojourn  in  San|  ; 
Francisco  has  been  a  guest  at  the   St.   Francis 


Miss  Marv  Louise  Black  will 


from   Wash-! 


ington  the  first  of  June,  coming  to  California  for', 
her  wedding  to  Mr.  Allen  Lowery  of  Honolulu,! 
which  will  take  place  June  11th  in  the  apartments! 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis. Miss  Black  visited  here  last  summer  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jackling,  and  with  Miss  Helen  Crockerj 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  j 

Mrs.  Robinson  Duff  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  her  home  in  New  York  and  is  a  guest  at  tn« 
Clift    Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cushing  arrived  last  week 
from  New  Rochelle  and  are  visiting  the  latter's 
mother,  Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver,  in  Ross. 

Mrs,  Charles  Wheeler  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Hannah  and  Ruth  Hobart,  have  returned 
to  San  Rafael   from  a  trip  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  returned  Monday 
to  their  home  in  Atherton  from  a  visit  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.  James  Murray  has  arrived  from  Monterey 
and  is  spending  a  few  days  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Miss  Ruth  Hobart  spent  the  week-end  with  Miss 
Mary  Elena  Macondray  at  her  home  in  Palo 
Alto. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett 
have  gone  to  Arrowhead  Springs  for  a  visit  of 
several  weeks. 

Lieutenant  Stanford  Gwin  has  arrived  in  New 
York  from  France  and  will  return  in  the  near 
future  to    his   home  in   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loren  Van  Home  returned  Satur- 
day to  their  home  at  Merced  from  a  visit  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  with  the  latter's  cousin,  Miss  Ethel 
Jack. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Farnham,  who  have 
been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Roderick 
Staples  of  Santa  Barbara  for  the  past  month,  will 
return  to  their  home  on  Green  Street  next  week. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  John  J. 
Moe,  Duluth,  Minnesota;  Mr.  A.  A.  de  Baer, 
Dutch  East  Indies;  Mr.  R.  C.  Richman,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Mr.  W.  R.  Dickson,  Seattle;  Mr.  A.  M. 
Burnett,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  G.  E.  Mervin,  Port- 
land, Oregon;  Mr.  Robert  Carr,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island;  Mr.  H.  W.  Willson  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  G. 
W.  Lear,  Seattle;  Mr.  Charles  Dillman,  Chicago; 
Mr.  W.  E.  Dyer,  Portland;  Mr.  W.  E.  Rhoades, 
Omaha,  Nebraska;  Mr.  W.  H.  Kirschner,  Seattle; 
Judge  Thomas  J.  Lennon  and  Mrs.  Lennon,  San 
Rafael. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Otis,  San  Diego;  Captain  J.  E. 
Stroupe,  Fort  Baker;  Mrs.  D.  S.  Gordon,  Denver; 
Mr.  Al  T.  Elder,  Mr.  Gardner  P.  Ormee,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Mr.  D.  Jones,  Winnipeg,  Canada; 
Mr.  H.  A.  Nugent,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Pierce,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota ;  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Purchase,  New  York;  Miss  Dorothy  Simp- 
son, Portland,  Oregon;  Dr.  M.  Ruzetta,  New 
York;  Mr.  R.  M.  Ransom,  Chicago;  Mr.  D.  Hill, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Mr.  E.  G.  Smythe,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


OPEN  NOW 
Special  Exhibition 

Paintings 

By  BORIS  AINSFELD 

Celebrated  Russian  Painter 


PALACE  OF  FINE  ARTS 
May  1  6th  to  June  1  4th 

Daily  including  Sunday,  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Admission  to  this  Exhibition 

25c 

All    other    Galleries    in    the    building    open 

free  to  the  public  as  usual 
Over     550,000     persons     have     visited     the 

Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  three  years 
Annual   Exhibition  and  many  other   impor- 
tant collections  now  on  view  free 


Car  washing  is  still  an  unpleasant  experi- 
ence with  some  motorists.  They  dislike  the 
use  of  soaps  containing  alkali  and  other  things 
that  destroy  paint  lustre.  They  object  to  the 
great  waste  of  all  soaps  that  do  not  dissolve 
freely,  resulting  in  75  per  cent,  remaining 
useless  at  the  bottom  of  the  pail.  They  are 
disinclined  to  use  separate  compounds  for 
washing  and  polishing.  Least  of  all  do  they 
like  the  idea  of  working  laboriously  with 
soaps  that  do  not  act  quickly. 

There  is  really  no  need  for  worry  or  trouble 
on  this  score.  The  new  liquid  auto  wash, 
Kantmar,  a  guaranteed  product  of  the  Wood- 
tite  Laboratories,  makes  car-washing  simple, 
easy,  and  quite  unobjectionable.  Kantmar  is 
a  liquid  preparation  in  highly  concentrated 
form.  An  astonishingly  small  quantity  in- 
stantly distributes  itself  evenly  and  thoroughly 
in  a  bucket  of  water — something  no  soap  ever 
does,  and  it  knocks  stains,  dirt,  and  grease 
like  magic.  As  the  name  implies,  Kantmar 
is  absolutely  harmless  to  the  most  delicate 
surfaces,  be  it  the  finest  varnish  or  your  own 
hands.  Its  use  obviates  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying any  additional  polishing  compound. 
Kantmar  is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  auto  wash  available  today,  and  the 
Woodtite  people,  as  well  as  the  public,  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  its  discovery. 

The  Woodtite  Laboratories  have  added  an- 
other universally  needed  product  to  their  al- 
ready famous  list  of  auto  accessories.  It  is 
Carpet  Veneer,  an  economical  and  effective 
cleaner  of  floor  coverings.  Carpet  Veneer, 
like  Spoktite  and  Toptite,  is  guaranteed  to 
do  all  that  it  claimed  for  it.  It  certainly 
does  clean  and  restore  the  original  lustre  with- 
out injury  to  the  fabric,  and  is  therefore  as 
much  a  necessity  in  the  house  as  in  the  garage. 


Herds  of  silkworms  and  flocks  of  cocoons 
have  prospered  so  well  in  Texas  that  pros- 
pects there  are  said  to  be  encouraging  for  the 
production  of  silk  on  a  large  scale. 
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GREEK  THEATRE,  University  of  California 

Berkeley 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  28th 

Presented  by 

Laura  Hrubanik  and  Pearl  Landers  Whitney 

MAGNIFICENT  PRODUCTION         SUPERB  LIGHTING  EFFECTS 


World's     Greatest     Artists 

Johanna  Kristoffy       Onesti  Enrico  Aresoni 
Blanche  Hamilton  Fox  Manuel  Malpica 

GlUSEPPI  E.  CORALLO 

Frederick  G.  Schiller,  Conductor 

Anita  Peters  Wright,  Mistress  of  Ballet         Aristide  Neri,  Stage  Director 
Pageant  of  500;   Chorus  of  300;  Ballet  of  70;   70  Musicians 

Prices:     $1.     $1.50     $2.     $2.50     $3. 

Tickets  on  Sale  NOW  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
Palace  Hotel  St.  Francis  Hotel 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Redd— The  doctor  said  he'd  have  me  on  my 
feet  in  a  fortnight.  Greene— And  did  he? 
Redd— Sure.  I've  had  to  sell  my  automobile 
— Yonkers  Statesman. 

"The  ancients  disputed  how  many  angels 
could  dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle."  "That's 
nothing.  How  many  could  dance  on  the  Four- 
teen Points?" — Denver  Post. 

Knicker— The  postoffice  has  issued  victor, 
stamps.  Bocker— Any  stamp  that  succeeds  in 
getting  there  is  a  victory  stamp.— Cleveland 
Press. 

"From  what  you  tell  me,  Sam,  you  have 
been  a  busy  man  all  your  life."  "Yes.  sah ; 
yes,  sah."  "You've  done  a  great  deal  in  your 
time  and  day,  Sam,  I  guess."  "Yes,  sah.  Dat 
is,  I's  done  a  good  lot  in  mah  day,  but  it  was 
in   de  boss'  time,  sah."—  Yonkers  Statesman. 

"How  do  you  like  my  new  hat,  dear?"  "Is 
it  all  paid  for?"  asked  her  husband.  "Yes." 
"By  George,  it's  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw  you 
wear." — Boston   Transcript. 

"What's  the  disturbance  in  the  market 
place?"  "It's  a  mass  meeting  of  the  women 
who've  changed  their  minds  since  the  morn- 
ing and  want  to  alter  their  voting  papers."— 
Punch.  _ 

"How's  your  husband  getting  along,  Mrs. 
Fogarty?"  "Well,  sometimes  lie's  better  an' 
sometimes   he's   worse,    but   from  the   way   he 
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growls  an'  takes  on  whin  he's  better,  Oi 
think  he's  better  whin  he's  worse."— Boston 
Transcript.  • 

"Pessimism  never  pays."  "Oh,  I  don't 
know.  Dentists  find  looking  down  in  the 
mouth  profitable  enough."— Boston  Transcript. 
Unlucky  Motorist  (having  killed  the  lady's 
pet  puppy) — Madame,  I  will  replace  the  ani- 
mal. Indignant  Owner — Sir,  you  flatter  your- 
self.— New  York  Post. 

"Young  Jobbles  has  bought  a  rakish  road- 
ster." "It's  spite  work,  I  fear."  "How  so?" 
"The  money  spent  for  that  car  was  intended 
for  a  bungalow.  Young  Jobbles  wants  to  show 
the  girl  in  the  case  that  he  has  no  intention 
of  proposing  a  second  time." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

He — If  I  should  kiss  you,  what  would  you 
do?  She — I  never  meet  an  emergency  until 
the  occasion  arises.  He — Well,  if  the  emerg: 
ency  arose  this  very  minute,  how  would  you 
meet  it?  She — Meet  it  face  to  face. — New 
York  Globe. 

Small  Scout — Dad,  what  are  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night?  Indulgent  Father— 
They  are  the  ones  which  their  owners  forgot 
to  wind,  my  son. — Boys'  Life. 

Stella — A  sad  romance  ?  Bella — Yes,  he 
proposed  by  letter  and  she  accepted  by  wire, 
and  neither  message  was  delivered. — New 
York  Sun. 

"Does  this  dog  growl?"  asked  the  lady  at 
the  dog  dealers.  "Oh,  yes,  ma'am,"  was  the 
answer.  "Well,  I  want  a  dog  that  doesn't 
growl."  "Don't  you  want  something  that  will 
.growl  when  strangers  come  around  ?"  "No. 
My  husband  will  attend  to  that." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Ida — But  perhaps  he  was  bashful.  You 
should  have  thrown  out  some  hint  that  a  kiss 
would  not  be  objectionable.  May — I  did 
everything  possible.  I  told  him  I  had  such  a 
sore  throat  that  I  couldn't  scream,  no  matter 
what  happened. — Tit-Bits. 

Miss  Chatterbox — I  must  tell  you  the  sad 
story  of  my  sister  some  day.  Poor  girl,  she's 
a  widow,  and  she's  looking  for  a  captain  to 
steer  her  through  the  stormy  seas  of  life. 
Naval  Friend — She  doesn't  require  a  captain 
— it's  a  second  mate  she  wants. — London 
Opinion. 

"Has  your  wife  a  sense  of  humor?"  "I 
don't  think  so,"  replied  "Mr.  Pynhed.  "I  have 
told  her  the  same  joke  over  and  over  and  I 
don't  believe  she  has  laughed  at  it  more  than 
twice  in  her  whole  life." — Washington  Star. 
'Young  man,  did  you  kiss  my  daughter  in 
the    hall    last    night  ?"    questioned    the    stern 


Better 

Be 

Safe 

Than 

Sorry 


Take  heed  today  of  the  very  timely 
warning  which  other  men's  unfortunate 
experiences  hold  up  to  you. 

Prepared,  then,  in  case  of  emergency — 
such  as  sudden  death.  Also  be  prepared 
against  the  burglar.  He  might  come  to- 
night. 

And  sure — let  this  be  your  motto.  Safety 
lies  in  thorough  preparation  for  any 
eventuality  in  the  course   of  a  lifetime. 

Doing  this  no  other  act  stamps  a  man's 
character  so  definitely.  Every  person 
should  make  it  a  point  to  "DO  IT  TO- 
DAY." 

Is  the  man  who  puts  it  off.  Why  run 
the  risk?  The  only  plan  is  to  put  your 
Liberty  Bonds,  etc..  in  a  Crocker  safe 
deposit  box. 


From  S4.00  a  year  up. 


Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Management,  John  F.  Cunningham 


mother.  "I  thought  I  did."  replied  the  diplo- 
matic young  man,  "but  really  you  look  so 
young  that  I  can't  always  tell  you  and  your 
daughter  apart."  Whereupon  the  storm  passed 
over. — Houston  Post. 

"Has  Tom  had  any  accidents  since  he  got 
his  automobile?"  "No;  the  only  thing  he 
has  run  into   is  debt." — Boston  Transcript. 

Milly — I  suppose  your  idea  of  a  perfect 
woman  is  one  who  has  no  faults.  Billy — No, 
merely   one  who  acknowledges   them. — Judge. 

"Oh,  John,"  sobbed  Mrs.  John,  "I've  done 
something  awful,  and  I'm  almost  afraid  to  tell 
you — but  I  must !  I  made  a  most  awful  mis- 
take this  morning  and  sent  your  new  dress 
suit  to  the  rummage  sale  instead  of  your  old 
one,  and  when   I   found  out  what  I  had  done 


and  ran  over  to  get  it  back  it  had  been  sold." 
"That's  all  right,  Mabel,  dear,"  said  John 
amiably.  "I  stopped  in  at  the  sale  myself  and 
bought  it  back  for  35  cents." — St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

"Do  you  think  these  alienists  are  any  good 
at  a  trial?"  "Some,  I  take  it.  An  alienist 
is  the  only  person  I  ever  saw  who  could  bluff 
a   lawyer." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"Even  when  a  man  realizes  his  hopes.'' 
said  Uncle  Eben,  "he  generally  wishes  he 
had  hoped  foh  sumpin'  else." — Washington 
Star. 

"But  I  have  no  speaking  part."  "Eh  ?'" 
"In  the  play  I  have  nothing  to  say."  "What 
of  that?  Many  men  have  won  fame  by  not 
saying  anything." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
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means   of   relief   would  be   to   drive   them   surely   and 
speedily  into  bankruptcy. 


The  Message. 

The  most  important  point  in  Mr.  Wilson's  message 
to  Congress  is  his  direct  pledge  to  return  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  to  their  owners  at  the  end  of  the 
current  year,  with  his  assurance  that  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  wires  shall  be  returned  to  their  owners  as 
soon  as  transfer  can  be  made.  These  pledges,  impor- 
tant in  themselves,  are  even  more  important  as 
marking  the  failure  in  practice  of  government  ad- 
ministration of  public  utilities  on  a  large  scale.  Of 
the  many  things  taken  over  by  the  government  under  its 
war  powers  not  one  has  been  successfully  administered. 
In  every  instance  there  has  been  confusion,  extrava- 
gance, loss  of  efficiency,  increased  cost  to  the  public. 
The  lesson  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  country,  and 
perhaps  the  experience  is  worth  all  that  it  has  cost. 

In  the  period  in  which  the  railroads  have  been  under 
politico-official  management  they  have  become  involved 
in  vastly  increased  charges.  Political  policy  has  im- 
posed upon  them  certain  burdens  which  must  be  sus- 
tained permanently.  The  President  is  wise  enough  and 
fair  enough  to  see  the  situation  in  the  right  light  and 
he  very  properly  suggests  that  Congress  make  such  legal 
arrangements  as  will  enable  the  private  owners  to 
sustain  their  properties.  This  is  essential,  since  to 
turn  the  roads  back  encumbered  as  they  are  without 


The  surprise  of  the  President's  message  is  his  recom- 
mendation that  the  ban  of  "war  legislation"  be  removed 
from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  wines  and  beers.  To 
comprehend  the  significance  of  this  recommendation  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  law  under  which  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  wines  and  beers  were  pro- 
hibited was  an  act  of  war  legislation  and  that  it  is  due 
to  take  effect  July  1st.  Concurrently  there  has  been 
adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  wines,  beers,  and 
liquors  to  take  effect  January  1,  1920.  The  practical 
effect  of  the  war  legislation,  if  it  shall  stand,  will  be  to 
enforce  general  prohibition  a  half-year  sooner  than 
that  imposed  by  the  new  constitutional  amendment.  It 
was  not  anticipated  that  the  war  legislation  would  be 
repealed  and  the  universal  presumption  has  been  that 
the  two  prohibitions  working  together  would  shut  down 
all  traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages  on  July  1st. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  of  this 
"jolt"  on  the  general  prohibition  programme.  Not- 
withstanding the  seeming  unanimity  under  which  it 
was  accepted,  there  has  developed  in  the  country 
a  sentiment  amounting  to  resentment  against  the 
more  extreme  phase  of  the  new  legislation.  Fur- 
ther it  has  come  to  be  understood  that  the  whole 
business  was  "put  over"  by  a  species  of  trickery 
amounting  to  sharp  practice.  There  has  come  a  back 
swing  of  the  pendulum  of  popular  sentiment,  which 
now  we  believe,  fairly  interpreted,  would  like  to  see 
the  ban  hold  as  against  hard  liquor  and  removed  as 
related  to  wines  and  beers.  The  returned  soldier  has 
not  been  without  his  influence  in  bringing  popular 
feeling  around  to  this  point.  The  boys  home  from 
France,  grown  accustomed  there  to  the  free  use  of 
light  beverages;  resent  extreme  prohibition,  and  with 
special  emphasis  in  view  of  their  feeling  that  it  was 
"put  over"  upon  them  in  their  absence  and  over  their 
practical  protest. 

Congress  will  no  doubt  act  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  suggestion  and  promptly  nullify  the  war 
prohibition  due  to  take  effect  on  July  1st.  This  will 
leave  constitutional  prohibition  due  to  take  effect  next 
January.  But  the  moral  effect  of  nullifying  war  pro- 
hibition is  bound  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in  this  whole 
matter.  The  outcome,  we  suspect,  will  be  a  recasting 
of  prohibitive  legislation,  including  the  new  national 
regulation,  upon  lines  of  reason  and  common  sense  as 
distinct  from  the  extreme  policy  of  professional  agi- 
tators who,  taking  adroit  advantage  of  anomalous  con- 
ditions, imposed  upon  the  country  a  too-radical  restric- 


The  President's  fulminations  with  respect  to  labor 
have  their  inspiration  in  political  motives.  It  is  in 
line  with  the  policy  he  has  been  pursuing  all  along 
to  the  end  of  making  a  combination  between  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  the  labor  element  of  the  country.  Sug- 
gestions so  obviously  partisan  in  their  intent  and  so 
vague  in  their  significance  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
reach  any  definite  outcome.  The  country,  including 
labor,  will  interpret  the  President's  action  as  a  rather 
cheap  exercise  in  the  unpleasing  art  of  political 
diplomacy.  

The  President  has  disappointed  the  country  in  his 
failure  to  attempt  to  justify  or  even  to  explain  his 
recent  activities  in  Europe.  Upon  what  theory  of 
executive  authority  is  he  nullifying  our  traditional  prac- 
tice by  adjudicating  matters  and  issues  in  Europe  with 
which  we  have  no  natural  or  legitimate  concern  ?  This 
is  a  question  upon  which  the  country  would  like  to 
have  heard  from  him.  More  and  more  as  time  and 
events  exhibit  the  record  at  Paris,  despite  the  censor- 
ship, Americans  are  asking  why  the  President  is   in- 


volving us  in  the  interests  and  contentions  of  Europe. 
Why  and  under  what  authorization  is  he  taking  part 
in  quarrels  with  which  we  have  no  concern? 

In  this  general  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  why 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  submitted  to  Germany  are 
not  given  to  the  country  in  full  text?  Can  it  be  the 
assumption  of  the  President — or  of  Mr.  Creel — that  this 
great  business  is  none  of  the  business  of  the  American 
people?  t 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

Second  Letter — Peace  Making  at  Paris. 
In  my  letter  of  last  week  (first  of  this  series)  I 
reviewed  conditions  and  considerations  that  gave  to 
Mr.  Wilson  dominating  authority  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  peace  conference.  He  was  presumed  to  rep- 
resent the  resource  and  the  providence  of  America, 
plus  an  individual  prestige  established  by  a  series  of 
addresses  in  France,  England,  and  Italy  which  were 
widely  interpreted  as  promising  a  sort  of  millennium  in 
which  the  inequities  of  European  life  were  to  be  cor- 
rected. In  popular  view  there  had  come  into  the  coun- 
cils of  the  broken  old  world  a  benign  personality  bearing 
the  powers  of  the  great  and  rich  new  world.  I  suspect 
that  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  M.  Clemenceau,  and  others 
representative  of  the  governing  responsibility  of  these 
countries  had  a  sounder  (though  reserved)  appraise- 
ment of  things;  but  each,  having  large  purposes  to  be 
attained,  thought  it  discreet  to  conciliate  the  American 
President,  trusting  to  time  and  events  to  redefine  his 
status  in  its  true  perspective.  Thus  it  was  that  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  conference — the  period  preceding 
his  visit  to  America  in  late  February — Mr.  Wilson  had 
things  his  own  way. 

If  in  this  period  Mr.  Wilson  had  felt  that  peace 
was  the  paramount  consideration  he  might  easily 
have  made  short  work  of  the  job  in  hand.  Not 
only  Germany,  but  all  of  Europe  was  eager  for  peace 
with  the  assurances  and  the  stimuli  to  reconstructive 
enterprise  that  only  peace  can  yield.  Peace  would 
have  come  easy;  a  beaten  and  broken  Germany  would 
have  accepted  gratefully  the  terms  they  are  now 
protesting.  But  Mr.  Wilson  had  become  obsessed 
with  the  notion  of  a  league  of  nations,  a  species 
of  super-government  to  whose  moral  authority  the 
countries  of  the  world  would  yield  obedience.  The 
powers  under  his  hand  were  directed,  not  to  the  work 
of  making  peace,  but  to  formulating  a  project  for  a 
league  of  nations.  The  idea  was  not  new.  It  has  been 
vaguely  floating  about  in  the  realm  of  poetic  and  ro- 
mantic fancy  since  time  out  of  mind,  and  it  is  natural 
enough  that  it  should  have  become  accentuated  under 
suggestions  of  the  great  war.  In  every  country  during 
the  past  three  years  the  idea  of  a  league  has  been  more 
or  less  under  discussion.  Prior  to  the  armistice  Gen- 
eral Smuts  had  worked  out  an  elaborate  scheme,  and 
upon  the  assembling  of  the  conference  at  Paris  he 
was  on  hand  with  a  definitely  drawn  and  closely 
argued  document.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  of  the  British 
foreign  office  had  drawn  up  a  tentative  plan  for  a 
league,  and  had  it  in  his  inside  pocket  upon  arrival  at 
Paris.  Mr.  Wilson  also  had  in  his  portfolio  prepared 
memoranda  dealing  rather  with  the  league  idea  and  the 
aims  to  be  attained  by  it  rather  than  a  concrete  exposi- 
tion of  means.  The  "covenant"  as  duly  formulated 
and  presented  to  the  world  in  late  February  was  a 
composite  of  these  several  drafts,  plus  a  series  of 
clauses  lifted  almost  bodily  from  Mr.  William  Jennings 
Bryan's  treaties  of  arbitration,  of  which  some  thirty  or 
more  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
are  now  in  full  force  and  effect.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the 
author  of  the  covenant  only  in  the  sense  of  having 
pieced  together  in  a  single  and  more  or  less  consistent 
document  the  contributions  above  referred  to. 
truth   General   Smuts   comes   nearer  being  tin 
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than  anybody  else,  with  Mr.  Bryan  as  the  next  largest 
contributor.  But  it  was  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wilson 
in  the  conference  that  put  the  document  over.  But  for 
his  insistence  in  the  matter  of  the  league  there  would 
have  been  immediate  attention  to  the  business  of 
making  peace,  leaving  the  league  as  a  subordinate  sub- 
ject for  later  consideration-.  Whatever  of  honor  or  of 
blame  attaches  to  the  preferential  right-of-way  given 
to  the  league  project  over  the  business  of  making 
peace  attaches  to  Mr.  Wilson. 


without  restriction.  I  make  no  complaint  on  this  score. 
Britain  is  entitled  in  equity,  I  think,  to  what  she  is 
in  the  way  of  getting  out  of  the  peace.  What  I  am 
aiming  to  make  clear  is  the  fact  that  in  the  final  period 
of  the  conference  it  was  the  interest  of  Britain  as  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  rather  than  the  vague 
idealism  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  represented  by  himself,  but 
in  the  name  of  America,  that  controlled  the  procedure 
and  defined  the  conditions  of  peace. 


Europe  was  slow  to  comprehend  the  significance  of 
events  attending  Mr.  Wilson's  visit  home  in  February. 
Whatever  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  M.  Clemenceau  may 
have  known  or  thought  I  am  not  able  to  say,  since 
these  gentlemen  kept  their  own  counsels.  It  was  not 
until  Mr.  Wilson  had  started  on  the  return  voyage 
to  France  that  it  came  generally  to  be  understood  that 
there  was  blood  on  the  face  of  the  moon.  Up  to 
then  his  own  assurances  that  he  was  returning  backed 
by  the  sentiment  of  America  were  accepted  as  de- 
fining the  situation.  But  by  the  time  he  landed  a*- 
Brest  it  had  gotten  pretty  definitely  into  the  Eu- 
ropean mind  that  that  league  project  as  prescribed  in 
the  Covenant  could  not  be  put  over  upon  the  American 
Senate.  It  was  then  that  it  came  to  be  understood  that 
the  President  was  not  in  an  absolute  sense,  as  he  had 
previously  seemed  to  be,  the  voice  of  America,  the 
providence  of  America,  the  power  of  America,  the 
spirit  of  America.  It  was  a  sharp  jolt  to  the  previous 
popular  notion.  Perhaps  unconsciously  Mr.  Wilson 
himself  was  the  author  of  that  misconception.  He 
must  of  course  have  realized  the  significance  of  the 
November  election ;  but  the  universal  enthusiasm  of  his 
reception  in  Europe,  the  overwhelming  popular  response 
of  the  European  peoples  to  his  vague  but  sanguine 
preachments,  with  his  experience  of  autocratic  au- 
thority in  the  early  period  of  the  conference,  apparently 
impressed  him  with  an  exaggerated  sense  of  his  own 
powers.  I  think  that  he  returned  to  America  with  the 
idea  that  he  could  do  here  what  he  had  done  in  Europe, 
namelv,  by  a  few  speeches  arouse  a  popular  enthusiasm 
that  would  bear  down  all  opposition.  Upon  this  theory, 
and  upon  no  other,  can  be  explained  his  indiscretion 
upon  landing  at  Boston  in  hurling  insults  at  critics  of 
the  Covenant  as  creatures  of  "narrow  vision"  and  of 
"pigmy  minds,"  and  the  further  indiscretion  involved 
in  his  boast  of  "fighting  blood." 


It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  a  man  rebuffed  and 
discredited  at  the  seat  and  source  of  his  representative 
powers  has  lost  much  of  his  potentiality.  The  truth 
of  history  requires  it  to  be  told  that  it  was  as  a 
diminished  figure  that  Mr.  Wilson  reentered  the  con- 
ference. It  is  true  that  he  still  had  a  very  considerable 
weight  in  the  controlling  group,  for  he  was  still  the 
master  of  great  forces.  But  he  was  no  longer  domi- 
nant. Without  anybody  knowing  exactly  how,  the 
leading  authority  in  the  conference  passed  from  Mr. 
Wilson  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  The  league  project  was 
not  thrown  over,  but  it  was  speedily  amended  under 
compromises  which  so  weakened  it  as  to  render  it 
little  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper.  In  the  business  of 
defining  the  conditions  and  terms  of  peace  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  played  the  strong  hand,  as  the  result  makes 
plain  to  ever)'  careful  student  of  the  completed  docu- 
ment. Note  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  pledges  to  the 
British  people  prior  to  the  parliamentary  election  of 
last  Xovember  all  find  reflection  in  the  treaty.  Note 
that  it  demands  destruction  of  Germany's  sea  power — 
of  the  power  which  she  sought  to  establish  militarily 
and  commercially  in  rivalry  with  England.  Note  that 
it  demands  indemnity  in  considerable  measure  for 
Britain's  losses  in  the  war,  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George's 
pledges.  Note  that  it  demands  punishment  of  the 
Kaiser,  another  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  pledges.  Note 
that  it  provides  for  the  reduction  of  Heligoland,  which 
has  stood  as  a  menace  and  a  challenge  to  England's  sea 
power.  Note  that  it  gives  to  Britain  or  to  her  de- 
pendencies nearly  all  of  Germany's  colonies  the  world 
round.  Note  that,  despite  Mr.  Wilson's  pledge  to  Ger- 
many of  "freedom  of  the  seas"  (whatever  he  may  have 
meant  by  that  phrase),  it  leaves  England  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  her  mighty  fleet.  Note  that  the 
permanent  secretary  of  the  league  of  nations.  Sir 
F.ic  Drummond.  is  an  Englishman.  In  brief,  the 
peace  as  defined  in  the  treaty  is  precisely  the  peace 
•  lat  Mr.  .Lloyd-George  would  have  written  if  he  had 
een  authorized  to  act  for  the  conference  singly  and 


The  peace  delegates  had  assembled  prior  to  my  arrival 
in  Paris  early  in  February.  Subconsciously  I  had 
formed  a  mental  picture  of  a  variegated  but  dignified 
group  representative  of  twenty-seven  nations  sitting 
day  by  day  parliament-wise  in  the  famous  Hall  of 
Mirrors  at  Versailles.  The  fact  did  not  match  the 
illusion.  Up  to  the  middle  of  April  there  had  been 
only  three  full  sessions  of  the  conference,  and  they 
were  held,  not  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles, 
but  in  a  less  historic  but  stately  room  in  the  Quay 
D'Orsay  in  Paris  on  the  south  embankment  of  the 
Seine.  It  is  of  interest  that  in  these  three  meetings 
there  was  no  discussion  nor  any  approach  to  discus- 
sion. The  order  of  procedure  was  as  follows:  M. 
Clemenceau  in  the  chair  announces,  "The  conference 
is  now  in  session;  M.  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  take  the  floor."  Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  address,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister 
of  England,  M.  Clemenceau,  of  France,  and  Signor 
Orlando,  of  Italy,  follow  in  formal  addresses.  No 
other  person  is  invited  to  speak  or  has  opportunity  to 
do  so.  This  was  the  programme  at  each  of  the  three 
full  sessions  of  the  conference  held  prior  to  the  fourth 
and  last  session  by  which  the  completed  treaty  was 
formally  approved.  At  its  beginning  the  work  of 
the  conference  was  taken  over  by  a  council  of  ten 
composed  of  two  representatives  of  each  of  the  five 
greater  powers — the  United  States,  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  No  such  body  was  authorized  by 
the  conference ;  the  council  was  self-appointed  and  its 
powers  arbitrarily  assumed.  Of  course  the  representa- 
tives of  the  minor  nationalities  would  have  liked  a 
larger  share  in  the  proceedings,  but  no  one  of  them 
ventured  to  protest.  Men  who  hope  for  favors  do  not 
antagonize  those  who  hold  the  power  to  give  or  with- 
hold. The  council  of  ten  sat  behind  closed  doors,  sum- 
moned representatives  of  minor  powers  at  its  pleasure, 
and  reserved  practically  all  details  of  its  doings.  To 
be  sure  it  gave  out  after  each  meeting  an  official  com- 
munique, but  only  in  bare  outline,  and  this  under  the 
reserves  of  official  discretion.  Little  or  nothing  of  vital 
procedures  was  revealed.  American  members  of  the 
council  of  ten  were  Wilson  and  Lansing,  and  in  the 
many  absences  of  the  former  Colonel  House  took  his 
place. 

Nominally  the  business  of  the  conference  was  taken 
over  by  this  central  committee  of  ten  men,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  up  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Wilson's  departure 
for  America  late  in  February,  only  three — Wilson, 
Lloyd-George,  and  Clemenceau — had  any  real  part  in  it. 
The  seven  other  members  were  there,  but  did  not  count. 
The  Italian  representatives  might  have  taken  an  active 
part  had  they  so  desired,  but  their  role,  looking  to 
claims  for  the  Dalmatian  coast,  was  consistently  that 
of  concession  and  silence.  The  Japanese,  likewise  in- 
spired in  the  matter  of  Shantung,  w-ere  likewise  silent. 
In  all  matters  the  Japanese  followed  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Lloyd-George.  Still  later— following  Mr.  Wilson's  re- 
turn from  America— the  council  of  ten  was  reduced  to 
a  council  of  three— Wilson,  Lloyd-George,  and  Clemen- 
ceau. By  this  time  Clemenceau,  partly  in  physical 
weakness  and  partly  in  chagrin,  had  ceased  to  be 
assertive.  It  was  then  that  the  business  in  hand  passed 
practically  to  Wilson  and  Lloyd-George.  It  was 
Vienna  over  again. 

At  home  it  has  often  been  asked  why  men  of  large 
representative  character  and  of  individual  force  were 
not  included  in  the  American  delegation.  Why  was  it 
that,  instead  of  naming  a  leading  senator  like  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or 
a  great  diplomat  like  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  or  a  pro- 
found international  lawyer  like  Mr.  John  Bassett 
Moore,  the  President  "took  over"  his  personal  friend 
Colonel  House,  a  second-rate  man  like  Mr.  Lansing, 
a  soldier  like  General  Bliss,  without  diplomatic  knowl- 
edge or  experience,  and  a  ceremonial  expert  like 
Mr.  White?  Answer  to  this  query  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  temperamental  disinclination  to  asso- 


ciation with  men  upon  equal  terms  or  of  powers 
equal  to  his  own.  His  disposition  is  to  define  and 
to  rule,  not  to  seek  the  opinions  of  others  or  to 
hearken  to  counsel.  His  propensity  is  to  autocratic 
authority.  He  comes  to  his  judgments,  not  by  reason- 
ing and  compromise,  but  by  imaginative  and  intuitive 
processes  of  mind;  and  he  is  vastly  disturbed  by  new 
information,  questionings,  or  protests.  His  disposition 
is  to  lay  down  the  law  and  he  is  embarrassed  and  irri- 
tated by  anything  or  anybody  who  has  opposing  views 
and  arguments.  This  is  why  in  the  organization  of  his 
cabinet  he  has  named  and  retained  mediocre  men,  and 
why  it  has  always  been  difficult  for  men  of  independent 
mind  to  work  with  him.  It  explains  why  Mr.  Garrison, 
a  man  of  character  and  force,  left  the  cabinet  and  why 
the  ridiculous  Mr.  Daniels  and  little  "Newtie"  Baker 
remain  in  it. 

In  truth  Mr.  Wilson's  nominal  conferers  of  the 
American  delegation  to  Paris,  with  the  exception  of 
Colonel  House,  who  has  served  as  a  kind  of  upper 
secretary,  might  as  well  have  remained  at  home.  If 
any  one  of  them  has  had  an  independent  conception 
or  view  of  things  he  has  kept  it  to  himself;  no  one  of 
them  has  had  any  real  and  vital  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. The  case  of  Secretary  Lansing  is  notable  and 
pitiful.  Nominally  Secretary  of  State — Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  European  nomenclature  and  under- 
standing— he  has  been  reduced  in  practice  to  the  rank 
of  a  clerk,  and  in  all  matters  placed  below  Colonel 
House.  Practically  he  has  been  neglected  and  even 
snubbed  by  the  President.  Other  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  have  at  least  been  accorded  a  certain  conven- 
tional consideration.  None  has  been  given  to  Mr. 
Lansing.  Why  in  manly  pride  and  self-respect  he  has 
not  revolted  I  can  not  imagine.  He  ought,  when  prac- 
tically ignored  and  when  the  dignities  of  his  office 
were  flouted  as  they  were,  to  have  resigned  and  re- 
turned home.  That  he  has  continued  to  play  around  in 
enforced  subordination  to  Colonel  House,  even  to 
Colonel  House's  private  secretary,  curiously  illustrates 
the  fascination  of  office  upon  a  certain  type  of  mind.  I 
took — and  continue  to  take — with  a  grain  of  salt,  Paris 
gossip  to  the  effect,  that  Mr.  Lansing  upon  accepting 
the  Secretaryship  of  State  consented  that  the  actual 
authorities  and  powers  of  that  office  should  rest  with  the 
President's  unofficial  friend.  Colonel  House.  I  can  not 
conceive  of  any  man  of  Mr.  Lansing's  character — and  he 
is  in  all  respects  a  gentleman — consenting  to  such  an  I 
arrangement.  But  whatever  the  fact,  the  practical  situa-  I 
tion  at  Paris  has  tended  to  the  enlargement  of  Colonel 
House  and  to  the  reduction  of  Mr.  Lansing.  A  not 
infrequent  reference  to  the  former  in  colloquial  banter 
among  Americans  at  Paris  is  as  "our  morganatic  Sec- 
retary of  State." 


I  was  not  able  while  in  Paris— still  less  since  return- 
ing home— to  understand  upon  what  theory  Mr.  Wilson 
took  so  active  a  part  in  adjudicating  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  He  had  no  commission  in  this  matter  from 
anybody  in  Europe;  he  held  no  mandate  from  his  own 
country.  The  United  States  was  not  an  "ally"  in  the 
war;  and  nobody  was  more  careful  than  the  President 
himself  to  differentiate  and  preserve  our  status  as  an 
"associate."  We  had  nothing  to  gain  by  mixing  in 
boundary  and  other  squabbles,  and  only  the  certainty  of 
losing  friendship  in  controversy.  In  my  first  letter  I 
defined  the  conditions  which  gave  to  Mr.  Wilson  the 
powers  he  has  so  persistently  and  insistently  exercised. 
Because  Europe  was  dependent  upon  us  for  food  and 
because  she  owes  us  money  we  were  able  to  mix  in 
her  affairs;  but  the  ability  to  meddle  has  not  justified 
meddling  either  on  the  score  of  right  or  the  score  of  ex- 
pediency. I  am  convinced  that  it  would  have  been 
much  better  statesmanship,  much  better  policy  in  all 
respects,  if  in  relation  to  matters  only  affecting  Eu- 
rope we  had  left  Europe  to  her  own  devices.  By  taking 
part  in  the  discussions,  and  presuming  to  give  judg- 
ment, we  have  assumed  a  responsibility  to  which  we 
were  not  bound  under  any  legal  or  moral  theory. 
And  in  all  this  we  have  violated  our  national  traditions, 
flouted  the  counsels  of  the  founders  of  the  republic. 
And  we  have  gained  nothing  by  it  either  for  Euro: 
or  for  ourselves.  Mr.  Wilson's  participation  in  the  di 
cussions  and  adjudication  of  affairs  in  Europe  has 
served  only  to  postpone  peace  and  it  has  aroused  enmi- 
ties which  may  never  be  nullified.  The  peace  as  it  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  practically  what 
it  would  have  been  without  us.     Viewed  broadlv.  our 
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mixing  in  the  settlement  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
matters  not  directly  concerning  us,  was  unnecessary  and 
it  has  I  believe  been  all  to  the  bad.  A.   H. 

Sax  Francisco.  May  21,  1919. 


A  Word  as  to  Republican  "Policy." 
We  venture  to  counsel  the  Republican  Congress 
just  now  assembled  at  Washington  that  the  surest  way 
to  serve  the  party  it  represents  and  to  secure  the  next 
presidency  for  it  is  to  disregard  politics  and  concen- 
trate its  energies  in  sincere  service  of  the  country. 
Everybody  is  tired  of  partisan  government,  of  adminis- 
tration at  the  hands  of  small  and  mean  personalities — 
we  refer  to  the  Bakers,  Creels,  et  al. — of  administration 
busy  in  intrigues  designed  to  capture  votes  in  classes, 
loud  in  assertion  of  high  principles  yet  at  the  same  time 
active  in  petty  devices,  of  administration  prating  lofty 
sentiments  yet  stooping  to  small  calculations,  of  ad- 
ministration asserting  broad  democratic  aims  yet  pro- 
ceeding by  autocratic  methods,  of  administration 
marked  at  a  thousand  points  by  quackery,  incompetence, 
and  extravagance.  If  now  the  Republican  majorities 
in  Congress  will,  with  intelligence  and  devotion,  set 
about  the  business  of  reorganizing  the  public  business 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  done  upon  sound  and  wholesome 
lines,  the  next  presidential  election  will  take  care  of 
itself. 


German-American.  Isn't  it  about  time  to  apply  the  correct  basis.  All  roads  were  illegitimate  unless  they  moved 
same  idea  and  the  same  process  of  reasoning  to  the  throueh  Plebiscites  *nd  ballot-boxes. 
hyphen  as  related  to  American  citizens  of  Irish  birth 
or  descent?  It  is  time  for  men  who  call  themselves 
Americans  and  who  share  in  the  advantages  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  American  life  to  give  over  mixing  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries.  Everybody 
knows,  of  course,  that  our  practice  of  coddling  the 
Irishman  in  America  and  of  winking  at  his  sustained 
participation  in  Irish  affairs  is  a  concession  to  the 
power  of  the  Irish  in  our  own  politics.  Xone  the  less 
the  fact  is  discreditable.  We  should  apply  to  Irish- 
Americans  the  same  rule  that  we  have  enforced  with 
respect  to  German- Americans.  The  international 
hyphen  has  no  just  or  proper  place  in  this  country, 
and  in  making  exception  of  privilege  to  the  Irish  we 
shame  ourselves  and  at  the  same  time  illustrate  a  weak- 
ness of  our  system. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  common  sense  of  the  modern  world  has  decreed 
that  Sunday  shall  be  a  day  of  liberty  and  recreation 
rather  than  a  day  of  denial  and  penance  as  it  was  held 
to  be  by  a  former  generation.  The  "Sunday  suit"  with 
its  starched  shirt  has  given  place  to  flannels  or  khaki, 
with  the  soft  collar  or  none  at  all.  The  old  in-door 
Sunday  has  been  abandoned  for  an  out-of-doors  Sunday. 
The  idea  that  the  character  of  any  act  or  any  species 
of  conduct,  regarded  as  to  its  virtue  or  its  sinfulness, 
is  related  to  any  particular  day  of  the  week  has  been 
relegated  to  the  scrap-heap  of  outworn  notions.  And 
this  being  so,  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  in  session  at 
Cleveland  would  do  well  to  take  notice  and  adjust  its 
theory  and  practice  to  changed  times  and  conditions. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  nor  arty  other  will  com- 
mend itself  to  this  generation,  neither  will  it  extend  its 
power  for  good  by  futile  protests  founded  in  concep- 
tions which  no  longer  find  acceptance  in  free  and  liberal 
minds.  The  church  like  every  other  institution  in 
this  world  must  adapt  itself  to  contemporary  currents 
of  reason  and  sentiment  or  it  will  speedily  go  broke. 


From  many  pulpits  these  days  there  proceeds  a 
steady  stream  of  censure  with  respect  to  things  which 
the  modern  world  deems  innocent.  Men  and  women 
are  condemned  because  they  will  not  abandon  God's 
out-of-doors  for  sermons  and  ceremonies.  Instead  of 
protesting  and  railing,  the  churches  should  bring  their 
practice  into  adjustment  with  the  times.  Nothing 
exists  permanently  in  this  world  that  does  not  serve 
the  needs  or  the  sentiments  of  men.  Let  the  churches 
ponder  this  principle;  let  them  try  to  discover,  not 
means  of  thwarting  the  will  of  the  modern  world,  but 
of  serving  it  and  of  guiding  it  in  wholesome  ways. 


At  a  time  when  the  world  is  being  made  safe  for  democracy 
it  is  surprising  how  little  attention  we  pay  to  the  wishes  of 
the  nationalities  whose  fates  and  fortunes  have  been  thrown 
into  the  dice  box  at  Versailles.  We  hear  innumerable  reports 
of  compacts  under  discussion,  of  plebiscites  to  be  taken,  and 
of  frontiers  to  be  drawn,  and  it  occurs  to  very  few  of  us  to 
wonder  if  the  peace  conference  actually  has  the  power  to  en- 
force its  decisions,  and  if  these  decisions  are  received  by  the 
peoples  chiefly  concerned  with  the  interest  accorded  to  them 
elsewhere.*  It  would  hardly  seem  so,  since  the  fighting  on  the 
eastern  front  shows  no  signs  of  abatement.  Six  months  ago 
the  situation  was,  of  course,  a  very  different  one.  The  na- 
tionalities of  eastern  Europe,  vomited  forth  from  captivity 
by  the  convulsions  of  war,  would  have  been  ready  to  accept 
any  settlement  swiftly  imposed  upon  them  by  a  wise  and 
strong  statesmanship.  Germany  would  have  done  the  same. 
But  unfortunately  there  was  no  wise  and  strong  statesmanship 
available  to  seize  the  psychological  moment  of  chaotic  exhaus- 
tion and  to  employ  irresistible  force  for  the  imposition  of 
peace.  Napoleon  would  have  rearranged  the  map  of  Europe 
in  a  week  and  he  would  have  done  it  with  substantial  justice. 
Poland's  last  glimpse  of  freedom  was  given  to  her  by  Na- 
poleon. 

The  coming  of  the  armistice  brought  with  it  no  new  prob- 
lems. There  had  been  no  new  problems  of  any  sort  since 
the  collapse  of  Russia.  Every  one  of  the  questions  now 
being  debated  at  such  tiresome  length  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, and  of  course  were  foreseen  years  ago.  It  was  no  sud- 
den revelation  that  there  must  be  a  wall  of  freed  nationalities 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  that  Poland  must  stand 
at  the  northern  end  of  that  wall  and  the  liberated  Slav  na- 
tionalities of  the  Austrian  Empire  at  its  southern  end.  It 
was  by  no  unexpected  disclosure  that  the  Balkan  question 
suddenly  became  ripe  and  clamorous  for  settlement.  All  these 
problems  have  been  visible  enough  for  years.  They  must  have 
been  keenly  debated  among  the  Allied  statesmen  long  before 
the  war  came  to  an  end  and  in  readiness  for  that  end.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  a  certain  swiftness  of  decision 
and  of  action  would  have  been  recognized  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance and  that  there  would  have  been  an  avoidance  at  all 
cost  of  those  periods  of  indecision  that  are  so  fruitful  of 
infinite  mischief.  But  unfortunately  there  was  no  hand  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  European  helm,  no  mind  firm  enough  to 
come  to  quick  decisions  and  tu  avoid  the  perils  of  uncer- 
tainty. A  new  force  was  allowed  to  come  upon  the  scene, 
and  for  some  strange  reason  it  was  permitted  to  call  itself 
democracy,  although  it  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  of  all 
democracy.  It  looked  only  at  mechanisms  and  at  methods, 
and  never  at  the  end  to  be  attained.  The  physicians,  with 
the  sick  man  obviously  dying  before  their  eyes,  devoted  them- 
selves to  elaborate  discussions  of  theoretical  hygiene. 


Let  us  face  the  fact  that  there  are  now  some  sixteen  definite 
and  distinct  wars  being  waged  in  eastern  Europe  six  months 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  peace  conference 
has  been  powerless  to  stop  them  and  seems  even  to  be  unaware 
of  most  of  them.  The  Poles  are  fighting  Germans  and  Rus- 
sians and  Ukrainians.  The  Roumanians  are  fighting  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Finns  are  advancing  upon  Petrograd.  Allied 
forces  in  Siberia  are  holding  their  own  against  the  Bolshe- 
viki  and  reinforcements  are  being  hurried  to  their  relief. 
The  whole  of  the  old  eastern  front  is  a  chaos  of  fighting 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  disentangle  the  causes  or  to 
assign  the  rights  and  equities.  Now  of  what  value  is  it  for 
the  peace  conference  to  come  to  decisions  about  this  or 
about  that  if  it  is  patently  unable  even  to  ordain  the  cessa- 
tion of  actual  fighting?  Six  months  ago  it  would  have  been 
obeyed.  There  would  have  been  no  thought  of  resistance. 
It  was  the  psychological  moment  when  the  whole  world  would 
have  passionately  welcomed  any  man  competent  to  give 
orders  and  with  the  resolution  to  enforce  them.  But  that 
moment  has  passed.  To  give  orders  was  undemocratic. 
There  must  be  debate,  votings,  and  ballot-boxes,  even  though 
their   coming  was   somewhat   slower  than   the  advent   of  hell. 


It  is  easy  to  understand  the  irritation  of  the  British 
government  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  Messrs. 
Walsh,  Dunne,  and  Ryan  to  Ireland.  Nominally  they 
represent  certain  Irish-American  societies  in  sympathy 
with  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  now  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  British  government.  If  the  character  of 
these  visitors  was  merely  what  it  has  pretended  to  be 
the  impropriety  would  be  serious  enough ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  these  sympathetic  "commissioners"  hold 
a  species  of  official  mandate.  Walsh,  the  chairman,  has 
long  been  and  still  is  closely  identified  with  the  Wash- 
ington Administration  and  he  and  his  associates  went 
to  Ireland  under  diplomatic  passports.  The  whole 
purpose  and  effect  of  this  visit  was  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  Sinn  Fein  movement.  Walsh  and  his 
associates  brought  to  it,  not  merely  the  personal  sym- 
pathies of  certain  Irish  societies  in  America,  but  a 
species  of  endorsement  smacking  of  governmental  au- 
thority. The  British  government  has  a  right  to  regard 
the  incident  as  a  piece  of  impertinent  and  unfriendly 
meddling  in  a  purely  domestic  matter. 


Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Poland.  The  Poles  at  this 
moment  are  fighting  the  Germans,  and  the  Germans  are 
fighting  the  Poles.  The  peace  conference  makes  its  sage  dis- 
positions of  these  quarrels  and  no  one  takes  the  slightest 
notice  of  them.  Paderewski  threatens  to  resign  because  his 
people  refuse  to  await  the  result  of  the  ballotings  and  the 
votings  that  are  about  to  be  inaugurated  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  Poland  belongs  to  the  Poles  or  to  some  one 
else.  Doubtless  their  reasoning  processes  are  of  a  primitive 
kind  in  the  light  of  recent  idealisms,  but  none  the  less  it  is 
hard  to  withhold  our  sympathy  from  them.  Why  should  we 
vote,  say  the  Poles,  about  the  disposition  of  our  own  territory? 
What  does  it  matter  even  though  there  should  now  be  more 
Germans  than  Poles  throughout  certain  areas?  Burglary  is 
not  usually  supposed  to  give  rights  of  proprietorship.  More- 
over, what  would  happen  if  Germany  should  be  ordered  to 
carry  out  certain  evacuations,  and  should  agree  to  do  so,  and 
should  then,  according  to  her  wont,  refuse  to  carry  out  her 
agreements  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  you  would  then  make  a 
new  war  upon  Germany  for  the  sake  of  your  preposterous 
corridor  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  you  would  send  armies  into 
Poland  in  order  to  protect  that  corridor?  Is  it  likely  that 
your  league  of  nations — assuming  that  it  will  get  to  work 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years — would  ordain  a  commercial 
boycott  against  Germany  in  order  to  compel  her  to  observe 
the  sanctities  of  that  corridor?  Of  course  none  of  these 
things  is  conceivable.  Germany  will  laugh  at  you  in  a  year  or 
two.  She  will  submerge  that  corridor  with  the  utmost  ease, 
and  no  one  will  think  for  a  moment  of  a  new  war  in  order  to 
prevent  her.  And  what  about  Russia  to  the  east  of  that  cor- 
ridor ?  What  security  shall  we  have  against  Russia  ?  We 
might  defend  our  old  domain  of  West  and  East  Prussia, 
firmly  and  broadly  based  on  the  Baltic  sea  front  and  with  the 
port  of  Danzig  in  our  hands.  But  we  can  not  defend  a  cor- 
ridor, and  we  are  quite  sure  that  you  will  not  defend  it  for 
us,  no  matter  how  good  may  be  your  present  intentions.  The 
part  of  wisdom  for  us  will  be  to  take  back  our  ancient  king- 
dom at  once,  and  irrespective  of  your  absurd  ballotings  in 
order  to  determine  if  perhaps  the  thieves  are  not  now  more 
numerous  than  the  honest  men  whom  they  have  enslaved  and 
whose  fathers  they  murdered.  Poland,  say  these  people,  be- 
longs to  the  Poles,  no  matter  though  the  Poles  have  been 
banished.  Plebiscites  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
and  are,  in  point  of  fact,  no  more  than  a  sop  timorously 
offered  to  Germany.  This,  we  may  suppose,  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Poles  view  the  matter. 


It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  we  were  condemning 
with  universal  vehemence  the  international  hyphen  in 
American    citizenship    with    special    reference    to    the 


So  far  as  the  great  European  settlements  are  concerned  we 
must  soon  begin  to  recognize  that  power  has  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  peace  conference  and  that  it  is  speedily  as- 
suming the  status  of  a  debating  society.  To  make  a  signed 
peace  with  Germany  is  one  thing,  but  actually  to  establish  an 
abiding  peace  is  quite  another.  Six  months  ago  there  were 
millions  of  fighting  men  on  the  western  front  and  other  allied 
armies  scattered  over  the  world.  They  were  flushed  with  tri 
umph  and  they  could  have  been  easily  employed  to  enforce 
any  decisions  that  were  actually  ready  for  enforcement,  as 
all  decisions  ought  to  have  been  ready.  Germany  could  have 
been  ordered,  for  example,  instantly  to  evacuate  East  and 
West  Prussia,  Posen,  and  Silesia.  Austria  could  have  been 
ordered  to  evacuate  Galicia.  Those  orders  would  have  been 
obeyed  because  the  overwhelming  strength  to  enforce  them 
would  have  been  clearly  visible.  The  effect  upon  the  Poles 
would  have  been  magical.  Their  patriotism  would  have 
glowed  into  a  white  heat,  and  at  this  moment  they  would 
have  been  a  united  nation  eager  and  proud  to  defend  their 
new  frontiers  against  aggression  from  east  or  west  with  the 
moral  and  material  aid  that  would  have  been  given  to  them. 
It  is  true  that  rectifications  might  have  been  necessary  at  a 
later  date,  and  that  there  would  have  been  some  crossing  of 
t's  and  dotting  of  i's.  But  the  psychological  moment  would 
have  been  seized.  A  great  act  of  justice  would  have  been 
done,  and  done  quickly,  and  Europe  would  have  witnessed 
an  irresistible  force  moving  swiftly  to  a  righteous  goal. 
But  there  was  no  hand  strong  enough  to  do  it.  Better  no 
peace  at  all  than   a  peace  not  founded  upon  a  democratically 


We  have  made  the  radical  mistake  of  supposing  that  these' 
are  matters  to  be  "settled"  by  the  peace  conference,  and  that 
President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  have  been  endowed 
with  some  mysterious  power  to  draw  frontiers  and  to  allot 
millions  of  people  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  government. 
We  have  forgotten  to  take  the  people  themselves  into  con- 
sideration, a  curious  omission  at  a  time  when  the  world  is 
being  made  safe  for  democracy.  Doubtless  the  Polish  repre- 
resentatives  have  been  sent-  for  from  time  to  time  and  have 
been  allowed  to  express  their  views  to  the  triumvirate,  but 
that  the  Polish  nation  has  been  flouted  is  evident  enough, 
seeing  that  the  Polish  nation  continues  to  fight  apparently 
in  blank  unconcern  of  the  decisions  at  Versailles.  The  Polish 
people  can  not  understand  why  there  should  be  any  uncer- 
tainty about  the  rendition  of  their  own  property,  nor  why 
they  should  acquiesce  in  robbery  by  ballot-boxes  any  more 
than  in  robbery  by  Germans.  Now  suppose  the  Poles  continue 
to  fight  irrespective  of  any  dispositions  made  by  the  peace 
conference.  That  is  what  they  will  unquestionably  do.  They 
seem  to  have  a  contempt  for  the  peace  conference.  Suppose 
the  Poles  insist  upon  having  the  whole  of  West  Prussia  as 
well  as  the  port  of  Danzig  on  the  plea  that  they  have  a  right 
to  their  own  property.  In  what  way  will  the  conference  en- 
force its  decisions?  Will  it  make  war  upon  the  Poles  in 
support  of  the  fourth  partition  of  that  country  that  it  is  now 
contemplating?  Six  months  ago  it  might  have  wiped  out  the 
tragedies  of  centuries  and  created  a  great  and  enlightened  and 
an  enthusiastic  nation.  Today  we  can  hardly  wonder  if  the 
peace  conference  should  take  its  place  in  the  Polish  mind  as 
sharing  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  in  the  iniquities 
that  have   martyred  the  Polish  nation. 


Let  us   remember   that   the  plebiscites   that   are    now    t 
taken    in    order    to    determine    the    wishes — not    of    the    ? 
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but  of  the  people  living  in  Poland— will  almost  certainly 
result  in  favor  of  Germany.  Posen  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Polish  provinces  stolen  by  Germany  where  a  Polish  majority 
is  to  be  expected.  About  62  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Posen 
are  Poles,  37  per  cent,  being:  Germans  and  1  per  cent.  Jew;. 
But  in  West  Prussia  the  Poles  are  only  35  per  cent.  In  East 
Prussia  the  Poles  are  15  per  cent.,  and  in  Silesia  they 
per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  Germanization  has 
been  well  done  and  it  seems  that  it  is  to  be  rewarded.  Eut 
if  we  are  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  self-determination  there 
should  be  a  plebiscite  of  the  whole  of  German  Poland  as 
a  unit.  It  is  the  only  logical  thing  to  do,  having  once  laid 
down  a  fatuous  principle  to  be  used  as  a  universal  yardstick 
irrespective  of  justice.  But  a  plebiscite  of  the  whole  of  Ger- 
man Poland  would  have  necessitated  the  handing  back  of  the 
entire  province  to  Germany,  seeing  that  it  now  contains  only 
33  per  cent,  of  Poles.  This  was  too  much  even  for  the  peace 
conference,  and  so  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  way  that 
should  seem  to  square  with  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion and  that  at  the  same  time  should  be  consistent  with  the 
pledge  to  restore  Poland.  The  mechanism  for  the  desired 
piece  of  legerdemain  was  found  in  a  new  partition  of  Poland. 
in  the  segregation  of  those  parts  of  Poland  that  had  now 
become   distinctively  German. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  evident  that  the  western  strip  of  Poland,  the  strip 
adjoining  Germany,  would  be  the  first  to  succumb  to  German 
pressure  and  German  saturation.  The  eastern  strip  would 
take  longer  to  overrun  and  to  digest.  A  plebiscite  of  the 
middle  and  eastern  part  of  Poland  might  therefore  be  ex- 
pected to  return  a  Polish  majority,  while  the  western  strip 
would  be  just  as  likely  to  return  a  German  majority.  An 
examination  of  the  peace  treaty  shows  that  this  is  precisely 
the  plan  that  is  to  be  followed.  The  middle  and  eastern  parts 
of  Poland  are  assigned  to  the  Poles  without  the  formality  of 
a  plebiscite,  but  a  plebiscite  is  to  be  held  for  the  western 
strip,  where  the  Germans  are  in  a  majority,  and  this  strip 
will  then  be  handed  back  to  Germany.  No  plebiscite  is  to  be 
taken  for  Danzig,  which  is  to  be  internationalized,  although 
Danzig  is  as  clearly  the  property  of  Poland  as  Bordeaux  is 
the  property  of  France.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Poles  should 
refuse  to  lay  down  their  arms?  Will  it  be  any  wonder  if 
they  succumb  to  Bolshevism?  And  what  will  the  peace  con- 
ference do  about  it  if  the  Poles  should  resolve  to  take  what 
they  believe  belongs  to  them  irrespective  of  the  decisions  ema- 
nating from  Versailles?  We  may  remember  also  that  while 
the  peace  conference  may  believe  that  it  has  some  sort  of  juris- 
diction over  the  western  frontier  of  Poland  it  certainly  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  eastern  frontier,  which  is  exposed  to  the 
unchecked  incursions  of  the  Bolsheviki.  Nor  has  it  any  con- 
trol over  the  Ukrainians,  who  are  evidently  resolved  that  the 
Polish  city  of  Lemberg  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  its  place 
in  the  Polish  wall.  But  the  peace  conference  might  have 
had  jurisdiction  over  all  these  areas  if  it  had  moved  swiftly 
on  its  work  of  reconstruction  after  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice. There  would  then  have  been  no  question  of  a  German 
refusal  to  evacuate  Poland  and  therefore  there  would  have 
been  no  need  to  seek  compromises  that  please  no  one.  The 
northern  half  of  the  wall  would  have  been  securely  estab- 
lished and  in  the  hands  of  an  emancipated  people  eager  to 
defend  the  dam  alike  against  the  Bolsheviki  from  the  east 
and  the  Germans  from  the  west.  And  how  easily  it  might 
have  done  so  if  there  had  been  one  strong  man  to  see  and  to 
do   the  right   thing. 

In  the  same  way  we  may  ask  ourselves  if  the  peace  con- 
ference is  now  strong  enough  to  impose  its  will  upon  Italians 
and  Slavs.  It  is  now  easy  to  see  that  the  status  of  this 
quarrel  is  precisely  what  it  was  a  month  ago.  The  question 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  momentarily  into  the  background  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  an  unbroken  front  to  the  German 
delegates.  But  it  is  no  nearer  to  a  settlement  than  it  was. 
Now  we  may  be  sure  that  the  peace  conference  does  not 
stand  in  the  position  of  an  arbitrator.  Neither  the  Italians 
nor  the  Slavs  will  accept  an  unwelcome  decision.  They  dare 
not.  Italy  is  probably  nearer  to  revolution  than  any  Eu- 
ropean country  that  has  not  yet  fallen  over  the  brink,  and 
any  surrender  on  the  part  of  her  statesmen  might  well  loosen 
the  avalanche.  And  the  Slavs  on  their  part  are  equally  sturdy 
in  support  of  their  claims.  The  Slavs  are  said  to  have  an 
army  of  200.000  men  and  with  all  the  munitions  that  were 
surrendered  by  the  German  armies  of  Von  Mackenzen.  The 
rival  claimants  may  be  content  to  wait  awhile  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  sustained  by  a  conference  decision,  but  they 
have  no  sort  of  intention  to  accept  that  decision  irrespective 
of  its  nature.  And  the  conference  has  no  power  to  enforce 
any  decision  that  it  may  make  except  by  a  resort  to  methods 
that  the  world  would  not  now  tolerate.  To  say  that  Italy 
can  be  coerced  by  cutting  off  her  supplies  is  merely  childish. 
No  power  would  venture  to  suggest  such  a  thing. 


The  prestige  of  the  conference  has  still  further  waned  as  a 
result  of  the  cession  to  Japan  of  the  Shantung  Peninsula. 
The  Vienna  Congress  never  did  anything  worse  than  this. 
It  was  a  notification  to  all  weak  nations  everywhere  that  they 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  conference  in  the  face  of  power- 
ful and  predatory  opposition.  These  are  some  of  the  con- 
siderations that  in  actual  importance  must  take  precedence 
over  the  engrossing  question  of  Germany's  attitude  toward  the 
treaty.  The  real  danger  is  not  that  she  will  refuse  to  sign 
it.  There  is  still  force  enough  to  compel  her  to  do  so.  A 
far  more  real  danger  is  that  she  will  sign  it  and  that  she 
w.Il  then  flout  its  obligations  as  soon  as  the  Allied  armies 
:l-«  represented  by  a  few  French  divisions  on  the  Rhine 
*  hile    all    her    former    enmies    are    nursing    their    stiffening 

Sidney  Coryn.  * 

Sax  Francisco,  May  21,  1919. 


Congressman  Gillette,  who  is  to  be  the  next  Speaker 
of  the  House,  is  a  firm  believer  that  the  nation  would 
be  better  oft"  if  the  general  public  would  give  more 
careful  study  to  national  questions  before  casting  its 
votes.  "There  is  too  much  snap  judgment,  too  much 
follow  the  crowd.,  too  much  attention  paid  to  propa- 
ganda." he  declared. 

Prince  Umfraena,  second  son  of  King  Azim  of  Un- 
yora  in  British  East  Africa,  is  now  a  traveling  evan- 
gelist. Th*e  prince  was  born  in  1876,  according  to  his 
British  passport,  which  gives  his  name  as  Rev.  Prince 
Umfraena  Kaba  Rega.  When  he  was  a  boy  of  ten  he 
was  taken  abroad  by  an  English  trader  and  given  an 
education  which  resulted  in  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

One  of  the  younger  men  attached  to  the  Omsk  gov- 
ernment in  Siberia  is  N.  Zefiroff,  the  new  minister  of 
supplies,  who  was  born  near  Simbirsk,  the  son  of  the 
village  schoolmaster.  In  1906  he  completed  his  studies 
at  the  academy  at  Simbirsk  and  entered  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Petrograd,  receiving  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  political  economy.  As  a  young  man  Zefiroff  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  zemstvos  and  in 
municipal   politics   generally. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  British  scientist,  who  for  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  attracting  much  attention  by 
his  contention  that  communication  could  be  established 
with  the  dead,  has  announced  his  resignation  as  princi- 
pal of  Birmingham  University.  "I  intend/'  he  says, 
"to  devote  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the  problem  of 
the  ether  of  space  in  both  its  physical  and  psychical 
relations.  In  the  region  of  conjoint  physics  and  psy- 
chology there  is  much  work  to  be  done." 

Major-General  Seely,  British  under  secretary  of 
state  for  the  air  services,  who  is  known  variously  as 
a  lawyer,  soldier,  politician,  and  lifeboatman,  is  a  man 
of  ready  wit.  He  was  once  being  chaffed  by  a  famous 
surgeon  on  the  business  of  soldiering.  "Tell  me,"  he 
said,  "how  do  you  feel  when  you  have  killed  a  man 
professionally?"  '"Question  for  question,"  retorted  the 
major-general.  "How  do  you  feel  under  the  same 
circumstances?" 

General  T.  Coleman  du  Pont,  the  well-known  pow- 
der manufacturer,  who  was  recently  appointed  deputy 
police  commissioner  in  Xew  York,  is  fifty-six  years 
old.  He  was  born  in  Louisville.  Kentucky,  a  son  of 
Bidermann  du  Pont  and  Ellen  S.  Coleman.  His  family 
for  generations  have  been  identified  with  the  manu- 
facture of  powder  and  explosives.  He  studied  at  L"r- 
bana  University,  Ohio,  later  at  the  Chauncey  School 
in  Boston,  and  was  graduated  an  engineer  from  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Then  he  entered  the 
steel  business. 

M.  Maeterlinck,  the  Belgian  author  and  dramatist, 
has  a  great  passion  for  boxing.  Just  before  the  war 
Maeterlinck,  who  was  then  fifty-two,  had  a  three-minute 
sparring  match  with  Kid  McCoy,  and  by  no  means  dis- 
graced himself.  An  eye-witness  of  the  contest  de- 
scribed M.  Maeterlinck  as  "standing  up  straight  to  box, 
in  the  English  style.  He  holds  his  guard  high — the 
left  arm  bent  a  little  more  than  usual,  so  that  both 
gloves  are  near  the  face.  His  defense  is  very  good 
indeed,  and  he  is  lighter  on  his  feet  than  many  men 
of  half  his  age." 

Concerning  his  first  vote  in  Congress  in  1897  Con- 
gressman James  R.  Mann  of  Illinois  said  recently:  "It 
was  cast  in  opposition  to  my  party.  The  Dingley  bill 
was  being  considered.  An  amendment  was  offered  by 
some  Democrat.  As  it  was  sensible,  I  supported  it 
when  my  name  was  called.  A  new  acquaintance  in  the 
next  chair  and  a  poor  prophet  remarked.  'You  will  live. 
my  friend,  to  regret  that  act.'  'Xever.'  I  answered.  T 
shall  always  vote  as  I — please.1  And,"  Mr.  Mann 
added,  "I  have  voted  that  way  ever  since.  Therefore. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  independent  men,  in  Congress 
or  out  of  it." 

Sinclair  Lewis,  one  of  the  successful  new  American 
playwrights,  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Xew  York  from 
Minneapolis  to  see  the  opening  of  one  of  his  plays,  and 
while  waiting  around  for  the  verdict  to  have  sold  a 
serial  story  to  a  weekly  paper,  sold  the  book  rights  to 
a  big  publishing  firm,  sold  two  moving-picture 
scenarios,  gathered  material  for  several  short  stories, 
and  then  announced  that  he  had  wasted  time  enough 
in  Xew  York  and  wanted  to  go  home.  Lewis  was  born 
in  Sauk  Centre,  Minnesota,  and  lived  almost  every- 
where else.  He  graduated  from  Yale,  made  several 
voyages  to  Europe  as  a  cattleman,  went  to  Panama 
steerage  and  returned  as  a  stowaway.  He  was  a  re- 
porter in  San  Francisco,  a  magazine  editor  in  Xew 
Y  ork,  and  then  settled  down  to  writing  fiction  because 
he  could  do  that  without  settling  down. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOI 


The  Bean  Situation. 

Lompoc.  Cal.,  May  20,  1919. 
To   the   Editor — Sir:     I   am   taking  the   liberty   as   an   old 
subscriber  to  the  Argonaut   to  ask  if  you  will  not  give  some 
publicity  to  one  of  the  greatest  problems  that  confronts  Cali- 


fornia today,  namely  the  disposal  of  the  1918  bean  crop. 
This  crop  was  raised  under  the  virtual  promise  of  the  Food 
Administration  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  and  that  it  would  all  be  used,  and  would 
be  bought  at  a  price  that  would  give  a  profit  to  the  producer. 
The  War  Department  set  a  price  of  11J4  cents  a  pound  on 
the  small  white  beans  of  1917,  commandeering  all  that  re- 
mained in  the  warehouses  and  in  the  hands  of  the  growers 
and  dealers  in  March  of  191S  for  the  use  of  our  army  and 
navy.  From  this  time  on,  until  the  crop  of  1918  was  har- 
vested, all  farmers  were  urged  by  the  Food  Administration 
to  raise  more  beans,  to  farm  unprofitable  acres  and  lands 
difficult  to  cultivate,  so  that  sufficient  of  this  food  for  our 
army  and  our  civilian  population  should  be  grown. 

The  farmers  responded  to  this  call  most  nobly,  and.  in  one 
of  the  most  unfavorable  seasons  known,  harvested  a  crop 
that  was  the  largest  ever  grown  in  the  state,  but  at  a  cost 
that  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  previous  year.  Not  one 
farmer  known  to  the  writer  was  heard  to  complain  over  the 
importation  of  the  Asiatic  beans  during  the  progress  of  the  war ; 
but  after  the  armistice,  when  the  flood  of  Japanese  and  Man- 
churian  beans  continued  unabated  and  when  the  price  of 
our  domestic  product  had  fallen  from  the  government  price 
of  11^2  cents  to  8j/<  cents,  and  it  was  seen  that  there  was 
to  be  no  profit  to  the  grower,  the  War  Department  was  urged 
to  place  an  embargo  upon  further  importations  until  the  do- 
mestic crop  was  disposed  of  at  practically  cost  price,  or  less. 
The  department  refused  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter, 
claiming  that  this  was  a  matter  for  the  action  of  Congress, 
although  they  had  done  exactly  this  thing  in' the  case  of  rice 
importation  at  the  instance  of  the  Rice  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. 

In  the  meantime  the  importation  of  Oriental  beans  has  con- 
tinued, and  the  price  has  fallen  until  at  the  present  time  the 
market  is  some  2  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  cost.  Over 
a  million  and  a  half  centals  of  beans  have  been  imported 
from  the  Orient  since  November.  As  a  consequence  80  per 
cent,  of  the  crop  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  the 
resources  of  the  banks  in  all  bean-growing  districts  have 
been  taxed  to  the  very  limit,  the  farmers  are  unable  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Victory  Bonds,  and  their  industry  is  threatened 
with   extinction. 

In  this,  the  Lompoc  District,  and  in  many  others  the 
farmers  are  now  planting  their  1919  crop,  with  the  dis- 
couraging knowledge  that  their  last  season's  crop  is  still  un- 
sold, that  wages  are  as  high  as  last  year,  and  that  the  value 
of  their  product,  worth  last  year  over  twenty  million  dollars, 
is  worth  today  a  good  many  millions  less  than  it  cost  to 
produce.  ■ 

The  writer  expects  to  see  want  and  poverty  in  these  once 
prosperous  communities,  unless  action  is  taken  by  Congress 
at  once  to  place  a  sufficient  tariff  upon  the  importation  of 
beans,  raised  at  a  cost  of  15  and  20  cents  a  day  for  labor, 
that  will  protect  our  domestic  growers  from  facing  ruin  and 
disaster.  William   H.   Cooper. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Counsel  to  Girls. 
Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flyin^ : 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  today, 

Tomorrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  Lamp  of  Heaven,  the  Sun, 

The   higher  he's  a-getting 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first. 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer ; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Times,  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time ; 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry: 
For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime. 

You  may  forever  tarry.       — Robert  Hcrrick. 


Hohenlinden. 
On   Linden,  when   the   sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow ; 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 

Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 
But  Linden  saw  another  sight. 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 

The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  array'd 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade. 
And   furious  every  charger  neigh'd 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven ; 
Then  rush'd  the  steed,  to  battle  driven; 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  Heaven 
Far  flash'd  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow  ; 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 

Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 
'Tis  morn ;  but  scarce  yon  level  .sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds  rolling  dun, 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 

Shout  in  their  suJphurous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  Brave 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave  1 
Wave,  Munich  !  all  thy  banners  wave. 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry ! 

Few,  few  shall  part,  where  many  meet! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet. 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 

— Thomas  Campbell. 


Pro  Patria  Mori. 
When   he   who    adores   thee  has   left  but   the  name 

Of  his  fault   and  his  sorrows  behind, 
Oh  !   say   wilt  thou  weep,   when  they   darken   the   fame 

Of  a  life  that  for  thee  was  resign'd ! 
Yes.  weep,  and  however  my  foes  may  condemn, 

Thv  tears  shall  efface  their  decree: 
For,  Heaven  can  witness,  though  guilty  to  them, 

I  have  been  but  too   faithful  to  thee. 

With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  love; 

Every  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine: 
In   my   last   humble  prayer   to   the    Spirit   above 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with   mine ! 
Oh  !  blest  are  the  lovers  and  friends  who   shall  live 

The  davs  of  thy  glory  to  see; 
But   the    next    dearest   blessing   that    Heaven    can    give 

Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee. — Thomas  Moore. 


May  24,   1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  WAY  TO  VICTORY. 


Philip  Gibbs,  War  Correspondent,  Gives  Us  in  Volume  Form 
His  Story  of  the  Struggle. 
—  ■      ♦ 

It  may  be  that  there  has  been  a  waning  of  interest 
in  war  books,  that  is  to  say  in  books  on  the  mechanism 
of  the  war,  but  it  will  be  only  temporary.  We  are  so 
close  to  the  volcano  that  we  turn  our  backs  on  it  with 
relief,  but  the  spirit  of  research  will  assert  itself  again 
and  it  will  allow  no  single  incident  of  the  struggle  to 
escape  it. 

But  the  two  fine  volumes  by  Mr,  Philip  Gibbs  will 
not  have  to  wait  until  then  for  the  attention  that  they 
deserve.  We  learned  to  know  Mr.  Gibbs  during  the 
war,  and  to  rely  upon  him  not  only  for  the  narration 
of  events,  but  for  our  understanding  of  the  psychology 
of  friend  and  foe.  The  work  that  now  comes  from 
his  pen  is  something  far  more  than  an  account  of 
strategy  and  battles.  It  is  a  story  of  men  rather  than 
of  mechanisms.  It  is  intensely  human  and  therefore  it 
is  intensely  dramatic.  For  example,  he  tells  us  that 
Ludendorf  choked  and  had  an  apoplectic  seizure  when 
he  heard  of  the  reverse  on  the  Marne,  and  was  thus 
persuaded  that  Foch  actually  had  an  army  of  reserves. 

Mr.  Gibbs  divides  his  work  into  two  volumes.  The 
first  deals  with  'The  Menace,"  and  the  second  with 
"The  Repulse."  Writing  under  date  of  July  5th,  he 
tells  us  of  the  first  American  participation  in  the  Brit- 
ish fighting  on  the  Somme.  The  Australians  were  to 
attack  and  the   Americans  were  to  accompany  them: 

It  was  an  historic  day  for  them  and  for  us.  It  was  the 
Fourth  of  July,  the  day  of  American  Independence,  when,  as 
I  described  yesterday,  many  French  villages  quite  close  to 
the  fighting  lines  were  all  fluttering  with  the  tri-color  and 
the  stars  and  stripes  in  honor  of  their  comradeship  in  arms, 
and  symbolizing  the  hope  of  France  in  the  united  strength  of 
the  armies  that  now  defend  her  soil.  And  it  was  the  first 
time  that  American  soldiers  have  fought  on  the  British  front. 
They  understood  that  upon  their  few  companies  fighting  as 
platoons  among  the  Australians  rested  the  honor  of  the 
United  States  in  this  historic  episode.  Their  general  and  his 
officers  addressed  them  before  the  battle,  and  called  upon 
them   to   "make   good." 

"You  are  going  in  with  the  Australians,"  they  said,  "and 
those  lads  always  deliver  the  goods.  We  expect  you  to  do 
the  same.  We  shall  be  very  disappointed  if  you  do  not  fulfill 
the  hopes  and  belief  we  have  in  you." 

It  was  the  first  time  the  Americans  had  met  the 
Germans,  and  now  they  met  them  as  an  enemy  eager 
to  surrender,  strange,  uncanny  creatures  in  gas  masks 
with  their  hands  up  in  submission: 

Those  who  showed  fight,  like  some  who  used  their  machine 
guns  to  the  last,  had  hardly  a  thread  of  chance.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  not  tender-hearted,   in   that   eighty   minutes   of   ad 


machines  by  which  these  people  earned  their  livelihood  in 
time  of  peace  were  destroyed.  At  Selvigny,  Walincourt,  and 
other  villages  all  around  the  people  make  embroidery  and 
tulle,  and  for  this  work  have  delicate  and  expensive  machines, 
those  at  Selvigny  costing  50,000  francs.  French  inhabitants 
from  the  district  of  the  Somme  were  ordered  to  break  the 
machines  which  their  poor  owners  would  not  do,  even  though 
they  died  for  their  refusal,  and  this  destruction  was  carried 
out  before  their  eyes  as  part  of  the  general  scheme  to  destroy 
French   industries. 

The  cure  took  away  some  of  the  delicate  parts  of  machin- 
ery and  hid  them,  but  this  was  discovered,  and  he  was  fined 
100  marks,  and  the  machinery  was  broken  up  and  scattered 
outside  his  doors.  Some  time  afterwards  a  Bavarian  priest 
came  to  the  village  and  was  lodged  by  the  cure,  and  because 
he  could  speak  no  French  the  old  cure  wrote  down  in  Latin 
the  thing  that  had  been  done  to  kill  the  handicraft  of  his 
people.  The  Bavarian  priest  read  the  words  and  made  no 
kind  of  answer,  but  was  very  much  confused. 

The  author  reverts  again  and  again  to  German  de- 
moralization. He  talked  to  some  little  girls  in  Bohain. 
They  were  weak  from  hunger,  but  full  of  joy  at  their 
liberation : 

One  girl  told  me  the  strangest  thing.  "When  the  English 
were  drawing  near  to  Bohain,"  she  said,  "all  the  German  sol- 
diers began  to  laugh  and  shout.  Some  of  them  called  out  to 
me:  'The  English  will  soon  be  here.  They  are  already  at 
Fremont.  Bravo !  The  war  will  soon  be  over.'  They  had 
only  one  thought,  monsieur.  It  was  to  get  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English  so  that  they  should  have  good  food,  for  they  are 
starving  and  never  get  enough  to  eat,  and  they  want  the  war 
to  be  over  quickly  and  do  not  mind  how." 

Mr.  Gibbs  tells  us  one  of  the  first  stories  of  the  rescue 
of  Lille.  There  was  an  American  doctor  there  who 
had  become  friendly  with  a  young  German  who  had 
an  English  mother  and  who  warned  the  American  of 
what  was  about  to  happen : 

It  was  past  midnight  on  September  31st  that  the  doctor 
heard  a  ringing  at  his  doorbell.  He  went  down,  frightened 
— a  sudden  summons  like  that  was  always  frightening — and 
opened   the  door  and  saw  his  friend. 

"What  are  you  doing  at  this  hour?"  he  asked. 
The  young  German  was  white  and  haggard.  "I  must  tell 
you  a  strange  secret,"  he  said  in  a  whisper.  "I  promised  to 
let  you  know  when  to  leave  in  case  Lille  w^ere  abandoned  by 
us  and  there  was  risk  of  bombardment.  That  time  has  come. 
Tonight  15,000  men  are  leaving  Lille,  and  in  a  little  while 
it   will   be   evacuated." 

There  were  other  signs  of  approaching  flight  under  the 
pressure  of  the  British  troops.  All  the  bridges  were  mined. 
German  guns  were  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  canal 
and  fired  to  the  British  lines,  which  seemed  to  come  nearer 
every  day  judging  by  the  roar  of  the  cannonade. 

"The  English  are  coming,"  said  the  people  of  Lille,  and 
very  sure  of  the  ground  behind  them  before  they  trudge  on  nekl  their  hands  to  their  throats,  and  could  hardly  breathe 
again.  Their  courage  yesterday  was  magnificent,  and"  they  because  of  their  excitement.  They  were  sick  and  white  with 
went  straight  into  deadly  risks  without  shirking  the  hazard.  hope.  And  so  it  happened  yesterday,  and  today  I  went  into 
They  have  done  and  learnt  enough  in  one  day  to  call  them-  Lille,  but  even  now  many,  like  those  I  met,  can  hardly  be- 
,  selves  veterans,  for  a  battle  like  this  crowds  much  into  few  |i eve  that  all  this  is  true.  There  are  no  bells  ringing  for  joy 
ance  to  the  ultimate  objective,  with  any  enemy  who  tried  ,  hours.  One  can  not  distinguish  between  the  troops  in  courage  in  Lille,  because  the  belfries  have  been  robbed,  but  every 
to  bar  their  way.  They  went  forward  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  in  audacious  endeavor,  for  yesterday  the  whole  Allied  human  .being  in  that  city,  or  almost  every  one — for  perhaps 
shouting  the  word  Lusitania  as  a  battle  cry.  Again  and  |  line  swept  forward  with  marvelous  valor.  It  was  one  of  there  are  some  poor  creatures  too  beaten  by  life's  ironies 
again  the  Australians  heard  that  word  on  American  lipf,  as  our  big  days,  and  a  battle  which  may  have  far-reaching  even  tor  the  J°y  of  deliverance — is  warmed  by  the  fire  of 
though  there  were  something  in  the  sound  of  it  strengthening    results.  "     spiritual  gladness,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  they  have  been  re- 

to  their  own  souls  and  terrifying  to  the  enemv.     They  might:       __        -r-.,,  T1  z     ,        c    u  •  c  pa'd    for   a11   their   cold  days   when   they  sat  in   Lille   without 

well  have  been  terrified,  any  Germans  who  heard  that  name,  I  Mr.  Gibbs  tells  US  ot  the  fighting  on  the  Scheldt  coal  and  very  little  food,  and  hope  that  had  worn  rather  thin, 
for  to  American  soldiers  it  is  a  call  for  vengeance.  It  is  a  \  Canal  and  of  the  work  done  by  the  bootmakers  of  and  for  the  tears  they  have  shed  and  the  patience  with  which 
curious  fact  that  with  less  provocation  than  the  French,  who  Leicester  and  the  lacemakers  from  Nottingham  and  the  tney  stined  their  impatience,  burning  like  a  fever  in  them, 
see  their  own  towns  destroyed  before  their  eyes,  and  a  great  nnt-tpr,  frnrn  the.  ^t?\v~  Tmvns  "  Th^  m^n  bnH  h«*i  VUe  Is  a  city  of  sPlendid  thanksgiving,  and  the  name  of  Eng- 
belt  of  ruin  across  their  country,  and  a  world  of  tragedy  Potter;>  trom  tn<;  *lve  10\\ns.  the  men  had  been  ]and  ;s  spoken  on  the  Hps  of  its  peopIe  and  of  hs  chndren 
where  their  own  families  are  separated  from  them  by  the  practiced  in  wading  and  swimming  for  the  attack  and  as  a  magic  word  to  which  they  owe  their  rescue.  In  Lille  it 
German    lines,    the    American    soldiers    have    come   over    here    the   water   was    cold :  is  good  to  be  an  Englishman  and  wear  a  coat  of  khaki. 

Sdr  hearts  lo7nthTimtena^oVihhavTcaufed°tn0th1rmi5sery  I      S-°me  of  ou/  tanks  we5e  *?■  first  J°  advan,ce  uP°n  thef  *»  Large  numbers  of  the  girls  of  Lille  had  been  sei*=cl 

pv,^^f%p^J^^^c^^\^SS^^^^  taSetVblrfofS^tre  !*  *«  Germans  and  the  same  outrage  was  committed 

battle  wounded  tell  their  experiences,  and  through  them  all  is  I  in   hjding  in   the  great   tunnel  by   the   canal       A.   thousand   of  in    lourcomg  and  Roubaix.     Even  some  of  the  German 

the  conviction  AatLthe_German^are  ^bad  men,     and  that    them  were  down  there  and  wouM  not  come  outi  hoping  t0  officers  had  protested : 

fight  again  when  our  waves  had  passed,  and  then  to  blow  up  T     .                     ,     *   ,    L    .           .                   . 

mines    below    our    troops.      One    of    our    sappers,    advancing  „  Zt   l?   no  wonder  that  there   is  no  pardon   in  the   hearts   of 


a  weird  effect  as  the  masses  of  men  made  their  way 
through  it.  Not  even  the  flash  of  the  guns  could  be 
seen,  but  there  was  the  vast  tumult  of  fire  and  the  rush 
of  the  shells  overhead.  And  then  we  get  one  of  those 
human  touches  in  which  Mr.  Gibbs  excels : 

I  saw  many  batches  of  prisoners  coming  back  from  the 
canal  banks  with  wet  chalk  on  their  uniforms,  but  chalk 
no  whiter  than  the  faces  of  these  men,  who  had  been  under 
two  days'  bombardment,  and  had  been  almost  maddened  by  it, 
or  at  least  stunned  and  dazed.  Our  English  Tommies,  grouped 
round  their  forward  cages,  all  vague  in  mist,  shouted  out 
questions  to  the  prisoners  as  they  came  up,  and  made  cheery 
remarks  to  them  as  though  to  ease  them  of  their  fears.  It  was 
a  queer  scene,  in  the  midst  of  fog,  and  more  fantastic  than 
anything  I  have  seen  on  the  days  of  battle. 

Mr.  Gibbs  refers  again  and  again  to  the  waning  of 
the  German  spirit.  Evidently  it  impressed  him,  and 
that  it  was  very  much  of  a  reality  is  shown  by  a  cap- 
tured army  order  issued  to  the  187th  German  Division, 
and  which  reads: 

The  morale  and  discipline  of  our  men. have  plainly  decreased, 
owing  in  the  first  place  to  the  system  of  elastic  defense,  which 
leads  the  men  to  believe  that  ground  is  of  no  value ;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  lack  of  control  and  example  among  the 
officers.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  personality  among  men 
shown  by  unnecessary  retirements,  the  general  conduct  of 
men  on  leave,  and  riots  such  as  those  in  Cambrai,  where 
officers  joined  in  the  same  crimes  as  the  men,  similar  to  those 
of   which   we   accused   the   Russians. 

One  of  the  German  surprises  was  to  meet  the  Ameri- 
can troops  on  the  British  front.  There  were  two  di- 
visions of  men  from  Xew  York.  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee : 

Then  on  the  first  day  of  this  new  battle  yesterday  I  saw 
some  of  them  coming  down  with  their  prisoners,  escorting 
them  proudly  and  smiling  back  to  our  Tommies,  who  said, 
"Well  done,  Yanks!  That's  a  good  beginning.  Keep  it  up." 
They  came  marching  through  the  white  fog  which  veiled 
everything  yesterday  morning,  and  I  saw  their  staff  officers 
driving  up  sinister  roads  this  side  of  the  Scheldt  Canal,  and 
American  guns  and  transport  threading  their  way  through  our 
streams  of  traffic.  They  were  keen  to  attack,  full  of  con- 
dence  and  enthusiasm  because  they  believed  they  would  do 
well  and  help  in  a  day  of  big  victory,  and  they  led  the  assault 
on  one  sector  of  the  canal  by  Bellicourt,  where  the  Aus- 
tralians were  to  pass  through  them  to  an  extension  of  the 
attack  later  in  the  day.  They  went  away  rapidly,  stormed 
through  the  German  lines,  secured  the  canal  crossings,  and 
struck  on  towards  Gouy  and  Nauroy,  and  the  only  fault  to 
find  with  them,  the  only  laughing  criticism  from  veterans 
in  our  ranks,  was  that  they  set  the  pace  too  hard  and  were 
too  eager  to  get  forward.  That  is.  a  fault  on  the  right  side, 
the  gift  of  the  freshers  in  this  hard  old  university  of  warj 
where  men   learn  to   be  cautious  of  possible   snags   and  m; 


death  is  a  just  punishment  for  all  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Gibbs  is  sure  that  the  Germans  knew  that  they 
were  beaten  long  before  their  actual  collapse.  It  was 
manifest  in  the  demeanor  of  their  men.  Writing  under 
date  of  August  28th,  he  says: 

But  the  change  is  also  in  the  enemy's  mind.  Those  German 
soldiers  and  their  officers  are  changed  men  since  March  21st, 
when  they  launched  their  offensive.  They  no  longer  have  even 
a  dim  hope  of  victory  on  this  western  front.  All  they  hope 
for  now  is  to  defend  themselves  long  enough  to  gain  peace 
by  negotiation.  Many  of  the  men  go  even  further  than 
this,  and  admit  that  they  do  not  care  how  peace  comes  so 
long  as  there  is  peace.  They  are  sullen  with  their  own 
officers,  and  some  of  those  whom  I  saw  today  were  more  than 
sullen.  They  were  those  captured  today  and  yesterday  by 
the. Canadians  in  the  country  round  Monchy,  beyond  Arras, 
nearly  2000  of  them,  and  when  those  who  had  been  first  taken 
saw  batches  of  their  comrades  coming  down  they  cheered 
and  jeered  and  laughed,  with  shouts  of  "Bravo,"  as  though 
they  had  gained  the  best  of  luck.  They  became  excited  when 
some  of  their  officers  were  brought  in,  a  battalion  commander 
among  them,  with  his  adjutant,  and  the  survivors  of  two 
battalion  staffs,  and  they  lounged  up  to  the  barbed  wire  of 
the  enclosure  which  separated  them  with  cigarettes  hanging 
from  their  lips  and  no  sign  of  discipline  or  deference.  One 
of  the  officers  was  angry,  and  commanded  the  men  to  stand 
to  attention  when  he  spoke  to  them,  but  they  shook  their 
heads  and  grinned,  as  much  as  to  say,  "All  that  is  finished. 
We  have  suffered  too  long  under  your  tyranny.  We  are  equal 
in  captivity."  And  that  was  their  meaning,  judging  from  some 
of  their  speech  to  our  officers  and  men.  They  complain 
that  they  have  been  deluded  by  hopes  of  victory,  and  have 
been  sacrificed  too  often  in  the  service  of  a  brutal  command. 

There  was  a  certain  thrill  in  the  reoccupation  of  ter- 
ritory that  had  been  held  and  lost  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war.  Bailleul,  Kemmel  Hill,  and  Neuve  Eglise 
seemed  like  old  friends  that  for  a  time  had  been  dese- 
crated and  rendered  hateful  by  enemy  occupation : 

Kemmel  Hill  will  not  be  a  pleasant  place  for  a  walk  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  enemy  has  doubtless  arranged  many 
devilish  devices  there,  such  as  trip  wires,  which  touch  off 
high  explosives.  He  has  been  busy  with  those  filthy  tricks 
along  many  parts  of  the  front,  and  has  arranged  a  variety 
of  traps  which  would  blow  men  to  death  if  they  touch  inno- 
cent-looking objects.  One  of  these  things  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  book  lying  on  a  shelf,  but  when  moved  it  set  off 
a  bomb  to  carry  a  man's  hand  away.  But  our  engineers  are 
quick  to  see  the  trick  of  the  wire,  and  by  this  time  perhaps 
they  have  searched  Kemmel  for  its  secrets. 

The  breaking  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  north  of  St. 
Quentin  was  carried  out  in  a  dense  fog  which  produced 


almost    alone,    and    cutting   down    two    Germans    who   tried    to  French    and    Belgian    women    for   other  women    of   their    own 

kill    him    as    he    crossed   the    bridge,  "broke    the   leads    of   the  town   ™ho .™   weaknes,s   of   character    and  looseness   of   heart 

mines  and  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  his  comrades.     One  of  w-er?   be2ulled   intto.  relationship   with    Germans.      A   trainload 

the   captured   German   howitzers  was  placed   at   the   mouth   of  °*  these  women  leit  some  ot  the  towns  I  have  named  because 

the    tunnel    and    fired   down    it.      It   made    a    noise    as    though  the/  had  he*n  see"  in  int'macy  with  German  officers  and  men, 

mines    had    been    blown    and    the    bowels    of    the    earth    were  and  yesterday  at  the  entrance  to   Bruges  I  saw  a  portrait  of 

rent,    and    before    its    echoes    died    away    the    Germans    came  a  woman   nailed  up.   and  was   told  that  it  was  to   pillory  her 

rushing  out  of  their  tunnel  in  mad  panic  and   were  caotured  name  /°*    her    untruthfulness    to    pride    and    race.      That    is 

by   the   Midland  men  above,  who  by  this   dav's   work— it   was  °ne    of   the,  W.°T?\  tragedies   of   war,    inevitable    among   war's 

all   over  bv   10   o'clock   that  morning— had   seized   the   key   of  horrors  and  P'titul.     Let  us  forget  these  things  in  the  general 

the  Hindenburg  line  above  St.  Ouentin.  J°>'-  though  they  will  be  remembered  while  history  lasts;  but 

*  do  not  let  us  forget  that  while  many  cities  are  being  liberated 

The  tunnel  under  the  Scheldt   Canal  was  five  miles  and  are  full  of  gladness  our  soldiers,  to  whom  this  is  largely 

long  and  its  exploration  was  a  dreadful  and  a  despe-  due>  are  stin  facinS  German  gunfire  and  machine-gun  bullets, 

rate    work.      An    incident    occurred   that    revived    the  Writing  on  November  7th,   Mr.   Gibbs  predicts  the 

stories  of  the   German  practice  of  boiling  down  their  German  revolution  that  he  foresaw  as  a  result  of  the 

corpses  in  order  to  extract  the  grease:  hatred  engendered  in  the  mind  of  the  German  soldier 

In  a  cavern  off  the  main  tunnel  were  two  boilers,  and  round  by  the  brutalities  and  insolences  of  the  German  system: 

about  them  lay,  as  I  saw,  the  bodies  of  German  soldiers,  and  :       _.          .                     _  .  .  _        ...          ,            , 

inside  the  boilers  were  bits  of  bodies.     What  more  was  wanted  rTh,ere  's  not  one  British  soldier  who  underrates  the  courage 

as   evidence   of   a   foul   practice?     To    men   of   easv   belief   in  °f    the    German    soldier    or    his    wonderful    fighting    qualities. 

the  worst  horrors  of  humanity  such  evidence  would  be   good  Even  now'  hard  pressed  as  he  has  been,  he  is  conducting  his 
enough,    but    I    prefer    the    mentality    of    an    Australian    boy 


whose  face  I  could  not  see,  but  who  as  he  stumbled 
along  by  my  side  said:  "I  want  to  get  at  the  truth  of  this 
tale,  because  I  do  not  think  that  any  men  in  the  world  would 
be  vile  enough  to  do  such  things."  And  the  truth  is  that 
by  some  explosion  from  within  or  without  these  German 
cooks  and  soldiers  had  been  killed  and  blown  to  bit?  as 
they  stood  round  their  stewpans,  and  that  parts  of  their  bodies 
had  fallen  into  the  boiling  grease.  I  saw  a  gun-carriage  in 
the  tunnel  close  to  this  cookhouse,  suggesting  that  there  had 
been  a  premature  burst  of  shell  in  the  side  of  the  tunnel, 
and  in  the  roof  of  the  cookhouse  itself  was  a  small  hole, 
through  which  a  fragment  of  shell  had  come.  But  whatever 
happened  to  kill  the  men,  it  is  obvious  that  they  had  all  met 
a  sudden  death  where  they  lay,  and  that  only  disordered 
imagination  or  belief  by  hearsay  would  credit  the  fantastic 
horror  of  a  "Kadaveranstalt."  The  truth  was  horrible  enough, 
and  I  went  away  quickly  into  the  fresh  air  beyond  that  black- 
tunnel,  with  one  more  memory  of  what  war  means. 

Mr.  Gibbs  tells  us  something  of  the  willful  destruc- 
tion of  French  machinery,  a  destruction  due  to  the 
calculated  policy  of  rendering  France  commercially 
helpless.  He  talked  to  the  cure  of  Selvigny,  who  cut 
the  wires  that  had  been  laid  for  the  destruction  of  his 
church : 

What  angered  him,  what  seemed  to  him  useless  and  incred- 
ible  cruelty,   was   that   by  the   German    high    command   all   the 


retreat  in  a  skilful  way,  preventing  his  front  from  being 
utterly  broken,  carrying  away  much  of  his  material,  saving 
many  of  his  guns,  while  his  rearguard  machine-gunners  offer 
a  stubborn  resistance.  But  that  is  not  good  enough  now  to 
save  his  armies.  After  four  years  of  slaughter,  with  enor- 
mous losses,  and  all  their  hopes  of  victory  gone,  the  courage 
of  picked  and  stubborn  men  is  not  enough  to  rally  the  rank 
and  file,  who  have  a  clear  vision  of  their  doom,  and  dread 
the  menace  that  is  creeping  closer  to  them.  A  frightful  hatred 
is  in  their  hearts  for  the  leaders  who  have  duped  them  with 
false  promises,  and  made  all  their  sacrifices  vain,  and  brought 
the  hate  of  the  world  upon  them.  The  worst  among  them 
are  afraid  now  of  their  own  villainies,  and  the  best  among 
them  ashamed  and  sick  of  the  atrocious  things  done  by  official 
command.  They  are  under  the  fear  of  punishment  from  the 
gods  and  from  men,  and  hag-ridden  by  the  thought  of  the 
retribution  which  will  be  exacted  from  their  race.  If  the 
armistice  is  not  signed  today  or  tomorrow  there  may  be  a 
momentary  rally  of  men  called  upon  to  die  in  the  last  ditches 
with  some  pride  of  manhood,  but  there  will  be  no  rally  which 
will  last  until  revolution  begins:  and  the  four  plenipoten- 
tiaries have  had   that   thought   behind   them   on   their  journey. 

Mr.  Gibbs  made  a  reputation  for  himself  during  the 
war.  It  is  well  that  his  admirable  story  should  now 
bo  preserved  in  this  more  permanent  form. 

The  Way  to  Victory.     By  Philip  Gibbs.      T 
volumes.     Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Con 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the 
week  ending  May  17,  1919,  were  $135,592,- 
412.09  ;  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year,  $105,417,870.11;  an  increase  of  $30,- 
174.541.9S.  , 

Total  gold  reserves  of  the  local  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  again  decreased  during  the 
week  ending  May  17th  from  $159,224,000  to 
$156,065,000,  which  compares  with  $127,691,- 
000  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 
That  the  banks  have  been  availing  themselves 
freely  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank's  redis- 
count facilities  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
bills  on  hand  from  $133,695,000  to  $142,832,- 
000,  which  is  a  gain  from  $55,494,000  on 
hand  at  the  same  time  last  year.  Total  earn- 
ing assets  of  the  institution  now  amount  to 
$151,464,000,  as  against  $133,695,000  for  the 
week  previous  and  $61,265,000  for  the  week 
of  1918.  The  total  resources  of  the  bank  are 
now  $345,565,000,  against  $331,045,000  for  the 
previous  week  and  $217,813,000  for  the  cor- 
responding week  of  last  year. 

The  total  gross  deposits  are  now  $130,001,- 
000,  having  grown  from  $114,595,000  in  a 
week  and  from  $105,057,000  in  a  year.  There 
are  now  in  actual  circulation  in  the  Twelfth 
Federal  Reserve  District  $199,289,000  Federal 
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Reserve  notes,  compared  with  $200,360,000  the 
week  previous  and  $107,021,000  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  of   1918. 


As  has  been  customary  before  and  after 
United  States  loan  campaigns  statements  of 
condition  of  the  banks  have  been  demanded 
as  of  March  12th.  This  time  the  national 
banks  are  shown  to  have  gained  since  the 
last  call,  which  was  for  condition  as  of  March 
4th,  a  total  of  $24,182,892  in  total  resources. 
Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  gain  has 
amounted  to  only  $14,149,403.  The  total  re- 
sources of  the  nine  national  banks  on  May 
12th  were  $446,201,331.  against  that  of 
March  4,  1919,  $422,018,439.  Deposits  of  the 
nine  banks  showed  an  increase  between  the 
two  calls  of  $32,599,186.  The  increase  since 
the  first  of  the  year  in  deposits  of  the  nine 
banks  was  but  $20,011,523.  The  total  deposits 
on  May  12,  1919,  were  $315,180,058,  against 
$282,580,872  on  March  4.   1919. 


Under  the  title  "Exit  Government  Owner- 
ship" a  writer  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
remarks  that  unconsciously,  of  course,  Post- 
master-General Burleson  has  performed  at 
least  one  service  of  value  to  his  country ; 
he  has  demonstrated  the  futility  of  govern- 
ment ownership.  He  has  shown  what  those 
experienced  in  such  enterprises  could  have 
told  him :  that  public  ownership  in  practice 
means  politician   ownership,  and,   so  far  from 
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improving  with  time,  tends  to  grow  steadily 
worse."     The   writer  proceeds : 

"It  is  said  that  because  governments  gen- 
erally operate  the  principal  means  of  com- 
munication, the  postal  service,  therefore  all 
means  of  communication — cables,  telegraphs, 
and  telephones — should  be  operated  in  the 
same  way.  Great  Britain  has  lost  many  mil- 
lions sterling  on  her  telegraph  system,  and 
when  the  telegraphs  were  taken  over,  many 
years  ago,  the  government  paid  prices  for 
them  which  proved  that  they  were  then,  in  pri- 
vate hands,  profitable,  and  well  managed. 
That  the  minimum  cost  of  sending  a  tele- 
gram was  reduced  makes  no  odds  ;  it  simply 
meant  taking  the  price  out  of  the  general  tax- 
payer's pocket  and  handing  it  to  those  large 
commercial  interests  which  are  the  principal 
users  of  the  telegraphs. 

"Government  operation  of  the  postoffice 
may  at  best  be  called  a  necessary  evil.  The 
true  figures  are  never  shown  as  they  would 
be  under  private  operation.  Suppose  our 
Postoffice  Department  charged  to  capital  ac- 
count the  initial  cost  of  postoffice  buildings 
and  plants.  No  Postmaster-General  could 
hope  to  show  anything  other  than  a  huge 
deficit.  But  to  reduce  other  means  of  com- 
munication to  the  same  unprofitable  level 
would  be  an  outrage  upon  the  taxpayer. 

"And  not  to  him  alone,  but  to  all  users  of 
public  utilities.  Mr.  Burleson  has  shown  that 
the  cost  of  the  service  increases ;  that  the 
public,  paying  more,  receives  sevice  inferior 
to  that  under  competitive  private  manage- 
ment, and  that  because  of  politics  of  the 
worst  kind  the  labor  employed  acquires  a 
power  far  beyond  its  due.  The  tendency,  in 
practice,  is  to  establish  an  artificial  scale  of 
wages  on  a  ransom  basis,  bearing  less  and 
less  relation  to  the  value  of  the  service  ren- 
dered. 

"Many  years  ago  Richard  Croker  said  that, 
given  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities 
in  New  York,  elections  would  become  a 
farce  because  Tammany  Hall's  position  would 
be  impregnable.  The  analogy  of  the  gov- 
ernment operation  of  the  railroads  shows  us 
why;  and  that  experiment,  with  those  of  Mr. 
Burleson,  should  settled  the  question  for  an 
ordinary  lifetime.     

John  E.  Gallois,  resident  partner  of  Mc- 
Donnell &  Co.  at  San  Francisco,  now  visiting 
in  New  York,  recently  wired  his  house  here 
that  he  was  extremely  bullish  on  railroad 
stocks.  He  says  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
roads. are  due  to  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  not  of  their  own  making,  that  it  is  no 
secret  that  the}'  are  making  more  than  ex- 
penses.    He  continues : 

"There  is  merely  a  difference  between  the 
accountable  average  earnings  of  the  years 
1915,  1916,  and  1917  and  the  earnings  of  the 
present  year,  and  the  taxpayer  is  paying  that 
difference  to  the  railroad  stockholder.  There 
is  now  no  incentive  for  economy,  for  if  the 
roads  earn  more  than  government  guarantee 
the  government  will  take  it  away.  However, 
we  feel  that  railroads  will  be  on  their  own 
feet  soon,  which  will  be  a  direct  incentive 
to  economy  and  constant  supervision,  which 
probably  far  exceeds  any  gain  from  the  joint 
use  of  terminals,  ticket  offices,  and  other  fa- 
cilities, desirable  as  it  is  that  such  joint 
uses  should  be  continued." 


At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Anglo 
and  London  Paris  National  Bank  recently 
Jesse  W.  Lilienthal,  Jr.,  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  that  institution.  Lilienthal  has 
been  assistant  cashier  and  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  bank's  bond  department,  where  he  has 
achieved  an  enviable  record  and  has  demon- 
strated ability  of  the  sort  that  the  Anglo  or 
any    bank    appreciates. 

At  the  same  meeting  E.  R.  Warren,  who 
has  been  with  the  bank  and  its  predecessor 
for  thirteen  years  and  has  made  a  host  of 
friends,  was  elected  assistant  cashier.  War- 
ren entered  the  service  of  the  old  Anglo  Cali- 
fornia Bank  and  has  worked  his  way  up 
through  the  various  grades  to  the  present 
wsll-deserved    promotion. 


During  the  last  two  years  the  American 
investor  has  been  subj  ected  to  an  intensive 
education  in  the  value  of  government  bonds, 
and  the  fruits  of  this  may  just  as  well  be 
applied  to  securities  of  all  kinds,  whether  they 
are  of  this  country  or  of  foreign  countries. 
Before  the  United  States  entered  the  Eu- 
ropean war  the  number  of  bondholders  in  this 
country  was  piaced  at  300,000;  now  it  has  ex- 
panded to  over  20,000,000. 

The  increased  business  which  is  in  sight 
in  foreign  securities  will  apparently  force  not 
only  greater  trading  facilities,  but  a  direct 
change  in  system  as  well.  At  present  the 
daily  clearance  method  prevails  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  ;  that  is,  stocks  bought 
today  are  settled  for  tomorrow.  If  the  vol- 
ume of  trading  is  to' increase  and  the  number 
of  listings  to  mount  rapidly,  such  a  system 
might  easily  become  unmanageable.  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable  then  that  eventually  there 
will  be  installed  the  fortnightly-settlement  plan 
which  obtains  on  the  European  stock  ex- 
changes. The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is 
fully  conversant  with  this.     Some  four  or  five 


years  ago  a  committee  of  the  exchange  was 
sent  abroad  to  visit  the  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  exchanges  and  study  the  fornightly 
plan.  It  has  been  argued  that  this  system 
would  tend  to  create  a  degree  of  instability, 
but  if  it  were  hedged  about  with  safeguards 
which  are  easy  of  attainment  it  might  be 
entered  upon  without  fear.  In  support  of 
such  a  system  there  might  be  employed  a  plan 
of  "margining  to  the  market"  such  as  that  in 
vogue  on  those  exchanges  which  deal  in  fu- 
tures. By  such  a  system  the  amount  of  money 
would  always  balance  the  market  price  of  the 
stock.  Even  now  there  is  a  rule  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange — something  of  a  dead 
letter  to  be  sure — whereby  a  broker  can  call 
upon  another  broker  for  10  per  cent,  of  the 
contract  price.  

The  firm  of  Schwabacher  &  Co.  has  recently 
been  formed  to  deal  in  bonds  and  other  invest- 
ment securities  suitable  for  individuals,  banks, 
corporations,  estates,  and  trust  funds.  Offices 
have  been  established  on  the  mezzanine  floor 
of   the    Insurance    Exchange    Building. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Schwabacher,  former  Federal 
fuel  administrator  for  California,  is  one  of 
the  partners  of  the  new  firm.  Associated 
with  Mr.  Schwabacher  is  Mr.  Edward  N. 
Pearson,  Jr..  who  has  been  engaged  in  the 
investment  business  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  having  been  with  E.  H. 
Rollins  &  Son  and  the  Anglo  and  London 
Paris  National  Bank.  The  popularity  of  Cali- 
fornia irrigation  district  bonds  is,  in  a 
large  measure,  attributable  to  the  effective 
work  done  by  Mr.  Pearson  in  explaining  the 
attractive  features  of  this  type  of  investment. 

Mr.  James  H.  Schwabacher,  also  of  the 
new  firm,  is  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Schwa- 
bacher-Frey  Stationery  Company,  a  director  in 
the  Crown-Willamette  Paper  Company,  Metro- 
politan Match  Company,  and  the  Floriston 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Schwabacher  is  likewise  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Schwabacher-Frey  Sta- 
tionery Company,  a  director  in  the  Weed 
Lumber  Company,  president  of  the  United 
Milk  Company,  and  treasurer  of  the  Coast 
Manufacturing  and  Supply  Company  at  Liver- 
more.  

With  a  railway  deficit  piling  up  at  the  rate 
of  $800,000,000  per  year  under  government 
operation  the  incoming  Congress  has  a  legis- 
lative problem  to  handle  which  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  show  any  business  ability 
which   they  may  happen   to  possess. 

The  battle  cry  of  the  Bolshevist  who  favored 
government  ownership  of  railroads  is  growing 
fainter  and  fainter  each  day.  A  glance  at  the 
following  statement  is  all  that  a  person  of 
average  intelligence  needs  to  show  him  that 
government  operation  of  railroads  is  a  flat 
failure  up  to  the  present  time  at  least.  Per- 
haps if  we  had  not  recently  contracted  a 
twenty-three-billion-dollar  war  debt  the  tax- 
payer would  not  object  to  losing  a  few  billion 
dollars  in  experimental  railroading.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  it  is  like  adding  an  inch  to  a 
man's    nose. 

McAdoo  presented  the  "lemon"  to  Director- 
General  Hines,  who  now  proposes  to  hand  it 
to  the  incoming  Congress,  after  a  campaign 
of  educational  speechmaking  which  was  in- 
tended to  enlighten  the  public  and  prepare 
them  for  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  pri- 
vate ownership.  This  being  the  only  possible 
solution  of  the  problem.  A  guaranteed  income 
to  a  railroad  utterly  destroys  all  economical 
tendencies  and  from  the  president  down  to 
the  office  boy  the  slogan  in  the  railroad  offices 
at  present  is,  "Oh,  let  the  government  pay 
the  bills;  we  get  our  check  just  the  same 
whether  the  road  pays  or  not. 

The  incoming  Congress  is  welcomed  by  the 
entire  financial  world  with  a  feeling  of  opti- 
mism. The  entire  business  of  the  country  is 
waiting  relief  and  Congress  is  expected  to  do 
and  do  quickly  the  necessary  things  to  relieve 
the  situation  and  save  the  railroads  and  steel 
business   from  utter  disaster. 

A  partial  list  showing  government  loss  or 
gains  to   March   31,    1919,   follows: 

Surplus             Federal  Net  Optg.  Govt. 

Roads.        Compensation.  Income.  Gain. 

C.  and  O $13,226,983  $16,626,945  $  3.399,962 

So.    Ry 18,728,536  24.689,572  5,961,036 

Un.    Pac.    ...    38,416,110  51,657,067  13,240,957 

Deficit  Roads.  Govt.  Loss 

Atchison   .    ..    42,810,311  40,723,301  2,087,010 

B.  and  O 25,894,216  5,936,166  19,958,050 

St.  Paul 27,946,771  2,837,119  25,109,652 

Gt.  Nor 28,771,361  12,875,575  15,895,786 

Lehigh 11,310,494  7,521,390  3,799,843 

Mo.  Pac 14,206,814  8.548,298  5,658,516 

N.  Y.  Cen...    55,302,630  50,460,313  *5, 342,317 

New  H 17,095,884  5,529,393  11,566,491 

Penn 67,758,147  30,372,991  37.385,156 

Reading.    ...    15,868,331  6,627,923  9.240,408 

So.  Pac 47,559,989  43,810,479  3,749,510 

Erie 15,729,068  "710.336  16,447,404 

*The  loss  in  New  York  Central  was  overcome  by 
a   gain   in    Michigan    Central    of   $6,914,603. 

**Deficit. 

— W.  C.  Gregg,  manager  Palace  Hotel  branch. 
McDonnell  &  Co.  

John  O.  Dresser,  Pacific  Coast  representa- 
tive of  William  Salomon  &  Co.,  has  returned 
from  New  York,  where  he  attended  the  an- 
nual meeting  held  by  the  firm,  at  which  rep- 
resentatives of  William  Salomon  &  Co.  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
firm  has  branches.  The  meeting  lasted  a 
week    and   included    addresses    and    papers    of 
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an  instructive  nature  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Dresser  to  the 
Eastern  metropolis  was  cut  short  by  his  de- 
sire to  get  back  to  San  Francisco  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Victory 
Loan   campaign. 

Dresser  is  a  bull  on  stocks  and  does  not 
believe  there  will  be  any  break  in  the  market 
for  six  months  at  least,  although  he  is  dubious 
about  such  matters  after  that.  He  does  pre- 
dict, however,  a  big  and  lasting  bond  market. 


Haskins  &  Sells,  certified  public  account- 
ants, announce  the  opening  of  an  office  in 
Philadelphia  on  May  1,  1919,  in  the  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  and  the  appointment  of  Ed- 
mund C.  Gause,  C.  P.  A.,  as  resident  partner. 


Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  are  offering  $500,- 
000  F.  E.  Booth  Company  (a  California  cor- 
poration) 7  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred 
stock,  exempt  from  taxation  in  California 
and  from  normal  Federal  income  tax.  Par 
value  of  shares,  $100.  This  preferred  stock  is 
fully  paid  and  non-assessable,  and  all  or  any 
of  it   is   callable   at   105   at  any  time,   at  cora- 
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pany's  option,  and  the  company  must  retire 
annually,  commencing  1920,  10  per  cent,  of 
the  aggregate  amount  therefore  is  issued. 

The  F.  E.  Booth  Company  owns  and  ope- 
rates a  fish-packing  and  refrigerating  plant  at 
Monterey  ;  a  modern  fruit  and  vegetable  pack- 
ing plant  at  Centerville,  built  within  the  last 
two  years,  and  a  modern  fish,  fruit,  and  vege- 
table packing  and  refrigerating  plant,  rebuilt 
within   the   last  three  years  at   Pittsburg. 

The  company  also  owns  and  operates  an 
ocean-going  steamer,  a  river  steamer,  and 
some  twelve  ocean-going  gasoline  fishing  boats 
of   various   sizes. 

The  company  also  own  the  Black  Diamond 
Water  Company,  which  serves  the  City  of 
Pittsburg,  a  city  of  some  7000  inhabitants  and 
whose  growth  has  been  corollary  to  the  growth 
of  the   F.   E.   Booth   Company. 

The  F.  E.  Booth  Company  and  its  consoli- 
dated companies  have  had  many  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  the  catching  and  packing 
of  salmon,   sardines,  herring,  and  shad,  being 
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DIVIDENDS  PAYABLE  QUARTERLY 

The  Utah  Power  &  Light,  and  controlled  com- 
panies, own  and  operate  electric  light  and  power 
properties  in  an  extensive  territory,  serving 
more  than  66,000  customers  in  more  than  100 
communities  in  Utah,  Southeastern  Idaho  and 
Southwestern  Colorado.     Population  of  territory 

served  is  steadily  increasing. 
Net  earnings  including  Western  Colorado 
Power  Co.)  of  $1,370,085  for  12  months  ended 
Jan.  31,  1919,  applicable  to  payment  of  divi- 
dends on  the  total  amount  of  Preferred  Stock 
outstanding,  were  equal  to  nearly  2%  times 
the  annual  dividend  requirements. 

Price;  97  and  Accrued  Dividend, 
Yielding  7.2% 
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among  the  pioneers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the 
fish-packing  industry.  These  goods  have  been 
marketed  under  the  well-known  "Crescent 
Brand,"  which  has  been  a  household  word  for 
years. 

Its  Centerville  plant,  which  packs  ex- 
clusively fruits  and  vegetables,  is  a  model  of 
its  kind  and  in  conjunction  with  this  plant 
the  company  farms  some  350  acres  of  to- 
matoes and  700  acres  of  asparagus. 

Due  to  the  long  and  successful  operations 
of  the  F.  E.  Booth  Brokerage  Business,  the 
company  has  an  established  commission  and 
brokerage  business  through  its  connections  in 
Australia,  the  Orient,  and  Russia,  as  well  as 
in  the  Eastern  States. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company 
have  purchased  and  will  shortly  offer  to  the 
public  $200,000  municipality  of  Burnaby,  Brit- 
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state  from  Siskiyou  to  the  Imperial  Valley 
is  an  incorporation  for  mutual  interest  in 
the  production  and  standardization  of  milk 
and  the  manufacturing  from  it  of  its  varied 
products.  In  telling  of  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  the  past  and  its  aims  and  plans  for 
the  future,  J.  M.  Henderson,  Sacramento 
banker,  president  of  the  association,  says: 

"Until  recent  years  this  great  food  factor 
has  been  handled  in  California  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  most  of  them  wasteful,  and  the 
product  varied  in  quality  according  to  the  in- 
dividual producer  and  his  equipment  and  edu- 
cation on  the  subject.  The  producer  sold 
milk  for  its  butterfat  only,  represenitng  less 
than  half  its  value,  for  from  that  part  of  the 
supply  which  is  not  used  for  table  purposes 
may  be  produced  by-products  of  a  market 
value  far  greater  than  that  of  the  fat  products 
butter  and  cheese.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to 
some  to  learn  that  from  one  milk  product  is 
produced  the  so-called  French  ivory  used  for 
the  backs  of  hair  brushes,  mirrors,  etc.,  as 
well  as  buttons  and  dozens  of  other  useful 
articles. 

"Today  the  milk  producers  of  California, 
associated  by  incorporation,  deliver  their  en- 
tire production  to  convenient  central  manu- 
facturing plants  owned  and  operated  by  the 
association.  Breeding  of  stock  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  much  study.  Production  is  be- 
ing increased  and  improved.  Milk  is  stand- 
ardized to  a  high  content  of  butter  fat.  But- 
ter and  cheese  are  standardized  to  high  tests, 
and  by-products  consisting  of  casein,  sugar  of 
milk,  and  albumen  are  derived  which  more 
than  equal  in  value  the  production  of  the 
generally  known  products,  butter  and  cheese, 
with  the  production  of  which,  however,  the 
by-products   in   no   way   interfere. 

"This  is  working  toward  a  great  mutually 
beneficial  result,  increased  revenue  for  the 
producer,  and  a  lowered  price  to  the  con- 
sumer." 

The  Associated  Dairymen  of  California  has 
at  this  time  10,000  members  and  supplies  75 
per  cent,  of  the  dairy  products  entering  San 
Francisco  market  and  80  per  cent,  of  those 
entering  Los  Angeles  market. 


A  JAPANESE  VIEW. 


ish  Columbia,  short-term  6  per  cent,  bonds, 
due  December  21,  1924,  which  will  be  offered 
at  par  and  interest,  to  yield  6  per  cent. 

Burnaby  is  located  between  the  cities  of 
Vancouver  and  New  Westminster.  It  has  a 
population  of  12,000  and  is  a  substantial 
residential  and  small  farming  community, 
traversed  by  the  transcontinental  railroads  and 
three  interurban  electric  lines.  It  has  an 
assessed  valuation  of  over  $21,000,000,  against 
which  there  is  a  net  debt  of  only  $400,000. 


Stephens  &  Co.,  investment  bankers,  were 
appointed  fiscal  agents  by  the  Associated 
Dairymen  of  California  at  the  directors' 
meeting  at  the  Palace  Hotel  last  Tuesday. 
The  Stephens  Company  will  assist  in  financing 
the  various  creamery  and  by-product  plants 
of  the  association.  It  is  understood  that 
Stephens  &  Co.  will  soon  offer  to  investors 
a  series  of  first-mortgage  securities  issued  by 
the  several  units  of  the  association. 

The  Associated  Dairymen  of  California  and 
its    several    units    operating    throughout    the 


A  "trustworthy  quarter" — significantly  un- 
named— gave  out  the  information  that  Gen- 
eral Graves,  commanding  the  American  forces 
in  Siberia,  said  in  his  official  report  that  he 
refused  to  save  a  company  of  Japanese  sol- 
diers from  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bolsheviki  because  ( 1 )  the  Japanese  shot 
down  women  and  children,  and  (2)  because 
he  did  not  recognize  the  Russians  as  the  real 
enemy. 

One  day  after  the  publication  of  this  news 
two  high  authorities — significantly  named — 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Polk  and  Acting 
Secretary  of  War  Crowell — denied  the  above 
report  in  the  most  pointed,  positive,  and 
point-blank  manner  possible. 

The  net  result  of  this  should  be  a  blank  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  newspaper  readers 
as  far  as  this  silly,  mischievous  rumor  is  con- 
cerned. It  should  be  more  than  a  mere  blank  ; 
it  should  be  an  emphatic  blank,  because  the 
way  it  was  wiped  out  was  more  emphatic  than 
the  way  it  was  implanted.  It  should  be,  but 
it  isn't.     Whereon  hangs  the   mischief. 

The  Bolshevik  propagandists  in  Japan  (they 
go  under  the  name  of  anti-American  press 
and  anti-American  agitators  there,  and  some 
of  them  are  utterly  innocent  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  prophets  of  Bolshevism)  are  bound 
to  make  a  great  tale  out  of  the  above  inci- 
dent,   crying   from    the    housetops    of   Tokyo : 

"Hark  ye,  true  sons  and  daughters  of  Nip- 
pon, to  this ! 

"A  dastardly  defamer  of  Japan  high  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Washington  government 
dragged  the  honor  of  the  Nippon  soldier  in 
the  mud,  actually  making  the  American  com- 
mander in  Siberia  declare-»-and  that,  too,  in 
his  official  report,  mind  you! — that  the  Jap- 
anese soldiers  had  shot  down  helpless  women 
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and  children,  and  that  was  precisely  the  rea- 
son why  he  had  refused  to  save  the  men  of 
the  Tanaka  company  from  utter  annihilation 
by  the  Russian   murderers  and  robbers ! 

"Now  what  do  you  think  of  that?  Wait, 
that  isn't  all;  that  is  not  the  point.  Of  course 
you  know  there  are  fools  and  lunatics  every- 
where. Japan  may  have  one  or  two  enemies 
among  the  high  officials  at  Washington — noth- 
ing surprising  in  that. 

"The  rumor  was  silly  and  scandalous  on 
the  face  of  it,  but  the  Washington  corespond- 
ent of  a  great  New  York  paper  did  not  think- 
so.  He  took  it  as  a  serious  and  important 
piece  of  news.  He  wired  it  to  his  paper.  The 
editor  at  the  New  York  end  thought  it  impor- 
tant enough  to  give  it  a  prominent  place, 
right  on  the  front  page.  This  is  rather  sig- 
nificant— for  the  editors  of  American  news- 
papers are  pretty  good  judges  of  what  the 
people  think  of  news.  The  following  day  the 
silly  rumor  was  flatly  contradicted  by  the  high- 
est American  authorities.  And  here  is  the 
most  significant  thing  of  all :  Did  the  Ameri- 
can public,  did  the  American  sense  of  fair 
play,  cry  out  against  this  cowardly  and  crimi- 
nal libel  on  the  fair  name  of  the  soldiers 
who  are  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  by  the 
side  of  their  own  boys  in  Siberia?  Not  at 
all.  A  vast  majority  of  the  people  actually 
seem  to  think  that  the  two  Washington  au- 
thorities were  trying  to  whitewash  the  whole 
thing  for  some  diplomatic  reasons.  And  that 
is  the  mighty  eloquent  straw  pointing  the  way 
the  American  sentiment  toward  Japan  is  blow- 
ing. You  have  no  idea  how  deep  and  wide 
American  suspicion  of  Japan  is.  In  the  eyes 
of  America  there  isn't  a  thing  too  base  or  vile 
that  Japan  is  not  capable  of.  And  this  inci- 
dent is  another  of  the  all-convincing  proofs 
of  it !" 

On  this  side  of  the  Pacific,  here  in  the 
United  States,  the  Bolshevik  propagandists 
(they  go  under  the  names  of  yellow  press,  anti- 
Japanese  agitators,  the  anti-Japanese  poli- 
ticians of  the  Pacific  slope,  the  Chinese  and 
Korean  propagandists,  and  some  of  whom  are 
loud  denouncers  of  Bolshevism  as  far  as  their 
speeches  and  writings  are  concerned),  find  in 
the  above-mentioned  attitude  of  the  American 
public  a  field  white  unto  the  harvest — the  most 
encouraging  scenery  under  the  heavens — and 
sail  right  in  to  do  their  utmost  in  sowing  the 
seed  of  unkindness  and  of  international  dis,* 
trust. 

This  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  define  the 
issue.  It  is  no  longer  the  question  of  trade 
rivalry  or  racial  antagonisms.  Those  days  of 
simplicity  are  a  memory  now.  The  issue  of 
the  present  is  the  issue  over  which  the  next 
world  war  will  be  fought :  Sanity  and  order 
against   Bolshevism. 

And  the  brewers  of  the  American-Japanese 
friction  on  either  side  of  the  Pacific  are  carry- 
ing out  these  instructions  of  Bolshevism  to  its 
agents  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  And  the  Si- 
berian incident,  as  well  as  the  Tientsin  affair 
and  the  Korean  uprising,  and  the  Chinese 
activities  at  Paris,  and  those  of  their  propa- 
gandists in  the  United  States,  are  putting 
Krupp  guns  and  super-dreadnoughts  into  the 
hands  of  the  world-striding  Bolshevism. 

America  has  not  awakened  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  thin  string  of  sterile  islands 
called  Japan  is  the  only  barrier  against  the 
eastward  advance  of  Bolshevism,  the  only 
wall  between  her  and  the  plague  of  anarchy. 
America  does  not  seem  to  realize  how  fragile 
that  wall  is,  either. 

At  the  close  of  March  Bolshevism  was 
sweeping  across  the  inner  and  outer  Mon- 
golia like  cholera,  according  to  the  cabled  re- 
ports from  Manchuria  and  Tokyo.  China — 
a  greater  portion  of  it — has  ever  been  the 
original  home  of  Bolshevism  under  a  hun- 
dred different  names.  Today,  stricken  by 
famine  and  civil  wars,  she  seems  to  be  a 
particularly  fertile  field  for  the  plague.  A 
large  proportion  of  India  is  ready  for  it,  and 
showing   all   the   signs   already. 

America — the  sane  and  orderly  America — 
doubtless  expects  Japan  to  make  a  stand  and 
put  up  a  brave  fight  against  the  plague.  If 
so,  it  seems  to  us  Japanese  that  we  have 
every  claim  on  American  support  and  Ameri- 
can assistance  in  the  big  fight.  We  think 
also  that  the  fight  is  big  enough  for  both 
countries  to  bury  minor  differences — at  least 
until  the  great  issue  is  settled. — Adachx  Kin- 
nosuke  in  Nezv   York  Tribune. 


Illiteracy  in  the  South. 

Harmonious  relations  between  whites  and 
negroes  in  the  South  can  readily  be  culti- 
vated, according  to  one  of  the  investigators  on 
negro  migration  in  1916-17,  the  report  on 
which  has  just  been  issued  through  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  The  re- 
port cites  particularly,  among  the  experiences 
of  a  number  of  communities,  the  case  of 
Adams  County,  of  which  Natchez,  Missis- 
sippi, is  the  county  seat.  The  harmony  ex- 
isting there,  he  believes,  is  due  to  (he  close 
contact  of  the  leaders  of  the  two   races. 

"It  is  significant  that  in  the  older  counties 
which  line  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  Tennessee  to  the  Louisiana  line, 
where  relations  between  the  races  are  fairly 
good,  white  adult  male  illiteracy  is  by  coun- 
ties   from    one  half    to    one-fifth    what    it    is 
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in  the  state  as  a  whole ;  and  that  in  two 
counties  notorious  for  whitecapping  and  ex- 
pelling negroes  white  adult  male  illiteracy  is 
50  per  cent,  more  than  for  the  state  as  a 
whole,"  the  investigator  writes. 

Relations  are  most  cordial,  it  is  asserted, 
where  white  illiteracy  is  lowest,  where  com- 
munities have  existed  for  generations  and 
whites  and  blacks  have  long  been  in  contact; 
where  the  soil  is  fertile;  where  right  of  trial 
in  court  is  maintained  for  negroes  and  where 
negroes  are  encouraged  to  own  property. 


A  phonograph  has  been  put  to  a  very  novel 
use  by  seal  hunters  of  the  Pacific.  A 
large  instrument,  but  one  which  is  of  a  con- 
venient shape  for  transportation,  is  made  use 
of,  and  it  is  set  up  near  the  rendezvous  of 
the  animals,  and  soon  its  music  attracts  their 
attention  and  they  lift  their  heads  well  above 
the  water.  A  hunter  reports  that  he  has  been 
able  to  shoot  large  numbers  of  them  while 
they  are  under  the  spell  of  the  sounds  so 
strange  to  their  ears. 
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THE  DAY 
of  GLORY 

By   DOROTHY   CAXFIELD 

This  continues  the  story  of  "Home  Fires  in 
France"  up  to  the  day  of  glory  when  right  had 
won  and  France  brought  her  garlands  of  flowers 
to  that  symbol  of  victory,  the  Strassbourg 
monument.  "On  the  Edge"  and  '"France's 
Fighting  Woman  Doctor"  are  pictures  of  the 
heroic  womanhood  of  our  sister  nation— the 
first,  the  finest  short  story,  we  believe,  that 
Dorothy  Canfield  has  ever  written.  America's 
part  is  not  omitted.  $1-00  net 


of  political  self-expression.  The  second  vol- 
ume, that  is  now  before  us.  is  particularly 
valuable  for  its  treatment  of  the  political  sys- 
tems of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia. 
Turkey,  and  the  Balkan  States.  At  a  time 
when  the  normal  contents  of  centuries  are 
crowded  into  weeks  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible that  such  a  work  as  this  should  be  up 
to  date,  but  since  the  story  of  political  ad- 
vance is  necessarily  comparative  in  its  nature 
we  must  estimate  at  a  high  value  a  presenta- 
tion of  political  foundations  so  thorough,  so 
comprehensive,  and  yet  so  condensed  as  this 
one.  It  is  a  work  that  the  careful  student  of 
events  will  keep  within  reach  of  his  hand. 

How  the  Would  Votes.  By  Charles  Seymour 
and  Donald  Paige  Frary.  In  two  volumes.  Spring- 
field,   Massachusetts:    C.   A.   Nichols  Company. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Education  by  Violence. 
In  this  volume  of  essays  Professor  Canby 
discusses  in  a  fresh  and  interesting  style  the 
world  problems  connected  with  and  arising 
out  of  the  great  war.  He  has  not  only  ideas, 
but  the  power  of  conveying  those  ideas  to 
others ;  he  has  not  only  the  ability  to  look 
on  both  sides  of  a  question,  but  the  art  of 
making  his  own  point  of  view  look  the  more 
reasonable.  But  he  never  grows  too  ve- 
hement in  his  support  of  any  proposition ; 
be  never  becomes  ponderous ;  and  in  many 
places  his  essays  contain  long  passages  of 
sheer  description   and  narration. 

The  predominant  note  of  the  book  is  opti- 
mism. In  the  opening  chapter  Professor 
Canby  declares  that  "even  while  we  hesitate 
and  are  skeptical  of  any  world  order,  a 
homogeneity-  of  thought  and  emotion  is  pre- 
paring in  which  the  strongest  and  most  indi- 
vidual nations  most  readily  can  join."  And 
yet  his  optimism  is  tinged  with  warning.  He 
voices  the  fear  that  unless  we  take  heed  the 
admirable  morale  which  enable  us  success- 
fully to  cooperate  with  our  allies  will  become 
"like  our  great  exposition  buildings  the  year 
after  the  show."  His  hopes  for  the  future 
seem  to  centre  in  education,  for  he  maintains 
that  "if  we  had  educated  as  well  before  this 
war  as  we  educated  for  waging  it  there  might 
never  have  been  one,"  and  that  "if  we  edu- 
cate as  well  after  it  there  will  never  be  an- 
other."  Education  he  declares,  should  be  by 
the  contact  of  minds,  by  the  mingling  of  the 
immature  with  the  mature;  if  this  method  is 
expensive,  it  is  more  than  worth  the  expense  ; 
for  education  in  America  has  been  too  arid, 
too  impersonal,  and  has  been  successful  only 
because  life  in  America  has  itself  been  an 
education. 

Regarding  the  English  and  the  Irish,  Pro- 
fessor Canby  has  many  illuminating  remarks 
to  make.  He  is  not  inclined  to  look  for  an 
early  settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  declar- 
ing that  the  battle  between  realists  and 
idealists  must  first  be  fought  out,  and  that 
Ireland  is  "one  of  the  world's  volcanoes, 
where  the  hidden  fire  of  human  grievance  will 
always  break  out  until  the  cooling  of  the  Irish 
temperament  crusts  over  her  hot  emotions." 
And  regarding  the  Americans  he  has  no  less 
interesting  things  to  say,  whether  in  respect 
to  the  part  we  played  abroad,  to  the  return 
of  the  soldiers,  or  to  American  unity.  He 
closes  the  book  with  the  warning  that  the 
living  must  see  to  it  that  the  work  of  the  dead 
is  carried  out.  and  that  "no  plan  of  federa- 
tion or  defense,  however  wise,  can  secure  the 
future,  unless  those  whom  this  war  has  made 
strong  can  lift  to  safety  those  whom  it  has 
made   weak." 

Education  by  Violekde.  Bv  Henrv  Seidel 
Canby,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

How  the  'World  Votes. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that 
the  world  will  ever  vote  itself  into  peace, 
plenty,  and  happiness,  or  that  the  ballot-box 
has  other  than  the  most  limited  power  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  human  well-being.  During 
some  hundreds  of  years  humanity  has  been 
advancing  slowly  toward  democracy  and  some 
few  nations  have  attained  it,  but  the  culmi- 
nation of  those  centuries  has  been  the  world 
war,  and  a  flood  of  Bolshevism  that  threatens 
the  most  advanced  as  well  as  the  most  con- 
servative of  peoples.  While  by  no  means 
assenting  to  the  distressing  conclusion  of  an 
eminent  historian  that  "democracy  is  the  last 
and  fatal  disease  that  has  overwhelmed  all 
civilizations,"  we  may  none  the  less  believe 
that  democracy  alone,  and  without  ethical  in- 
spiration, may  easily  be  overrated  in  the  scale 
of  social  values. 

X  -ne  the  less  there  should  be  a  warm  wel- 
come for  the  substantial  work  on  "How  the 
World  Votes"  that  comes  to  us  from  Charles 
Se-  mour  and  Donald  Paige  Frary.  Here  we 
told  of  the  electoral  systems  prevailing 
!     ill    the    countries    of   the    world,    and    the 

ia  point  that  they  have  reached  in  the  art 


The  Firebrand  of  Bolshevism. 
The  world  is  in  general  agreement  that  the 
Russian  revolution,  if  not  directly  engineered 
by  Germany,  was  at  least  so  consonant  with 
German  hopes  as  to  be  viewed  with  supreme 
approval  by  Berlin.  Trotzky  and  Lenine  may 
have  been  the  direct  agents  of  the  German 
government  and  therefore  traitorous  to  Rus- 
sia, but  this  has  not  yet  been  proved,  how- 
ever strongly  the  probabilities  point  in  that 
direction. 

Certainly  it  can  not  be  said  that  Princess 
Radziwill  has  supplied  the  missing  evidence. 
No  evidence  that  is  furnished  by  anonymous 
informants  can  be  considered  as  conclusive, 
or  indeed  considered  at  all  except  as  interest- 
ing narratives.  In  this  case  the  princess 
tells  us  of  a  Captain  Rustenberg,  who  was 
first  in  the  German  secret  service  and  who 
then  transferred  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  after  his  employment  to  further  the 
revolution  in  Russia.  Obviously  the  story 
rests  on  the  reliability-  of  Captain  Rustenberg, 
and  as  we  know  nothing  about  him,  not  even 
his  real  name,  we  must  hold  our  judgment  in 
suspense. 

The  Firebrand  of  Bolshevism.  By  Princess 
Catherine  Radziwill.  Boston:  Small,  Mavnard  & 
Co.  ___^^___ 

Death,  the  Gate  of  Life? 
Mr.  H.  A.  Dallas  here  collects  for  us  cer- 
tain post-mortem  messages  supposed  to  have 
been  received  from  the  late  Professor  W.  H. 
Myers.  Unlike  many  psychic  researchers, 
who  seem  to  check  their  reason  at  the 
frontiers  of  shadowland.  Mr.  Dallas  does  not 
commit  himself  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
these  communications.  They  are  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  wholly  free  from  the  painful 
puerilities  to  which  we  have  been  used.  In 
deed  they  are  impressive. 

Death,  the  Gate  of  Life?  By  H.  A.  Dallas. 
New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Macmillan  Company  has  published 
"Prophecy  and  Authority,"  by  Professor 
Kemper  Fullerton,  M.  A.  Its  purpose  is  "to 
discuss  the  principles  of  the  interpretation  of 
Messianic  Prophecy  in  view  of  the  recent  re- 
vival of  Millennialist  claims,  and  to  reopen 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  Bible  as  a 
principle  of  authority  in  Protestant  the- 
ology." 

Richard  G-  Badger  of  the  Gorham  Press, 
Boston,  has  published  "Studies  in  Psychol- 
ogy," edited  by  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick  and  con- 
sisting of  contributions  by  student  teachers 
for  the  use  of  teachers  in  training  and  service. 
The  volume  covers  such  topics  as  habit,  mem- 
ory, imagination,  attention,  feeling,  and  will, 
and  it  seems  to  be  practical  and  concise. 
Xone  the  less  it  seems  to  be  physiology  rather 
than  psychology  with  which  the  authors  are 
concerned. 

The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  has 
published  "AVhen  I  Was  a  Girl  in  Mexico," 
by  Mercedes  Godoy.  This  is  the  tenth  volume 
of  "Children  of  Other  Lands  Books,"  fully 
equal  to  its  predecessors  and  illustrated  from 
photographs. 

"Training  a  Salesman."  by  William  Max- 
well, just  published  in  Lippincott's  Training 
Series,  is  a  complete  and  stimulating  exposi- 
tion of  the  art  of  salesmanship.  The  author 
devotes  his  counsel  to  the  gaining  of  atten- 
tion, the  enlarging  of  interest,  the  creating 
of   conviction,    and   closing. 

Dr.  William  A.  White  in  his  "Mental  Hy- 
giene of  Childhood,"  just  published  by  Little 
Brown  &  Co.,  has  here  given  us  a  study  of 
childhood  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psycho- 
analyst. Exaggeration  and  unbalance  are 
usually  the  besetting  sins  of  the  psycho- 
analyst, but  Dr.  White  avoids  them.  He 
writes  with  common  sense  and  sympathy  and 
he  has  a  definite  something  to  say.  More- 
over, we  are  grateful  for  his  definite  declara- 
tion that  "heredity-  is  coming  to  be  less  and 
less  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  char- 
acter traits." 

■*-•»- 

Gossip  of  Books  "and  Authors. 

In  addition  to  her  varied  literary  labors. 
Mrs.  Rinehart  was  deeply  concerned  with  war 
work  and  hospital  conditions  here  and  abroad. 
She  spent  a  number  of  months  in  Europe, 
and   her   writings   show   the   effect   of   a    very 


sympathetic  and'well-balanced  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  military  part  America  played,  but 
especially  of  the  great  role  performed  by  the 
men  and  women  of  the  country. 

J.  E.  Buckrose.  whose  new  book,  "The  Tale 
of  Mr.  Tubbs,"  has  just  been  published  by  the 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  is  the  author  of 
"The  Silent  Legions,"  "The  Gossip  Shop,"  "A 
Bachelor's  Comedy."  "The  Matchmakers," 
etc.  It  is  a  nom  de  plume  adopted  by  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, a  well-known  writer  of  humorous 
novels. 

Henry  Campbell  Black,  editor  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Review,  whose  book,  "The  Relation 
of  the  Executive  Power  to  Legislation,"  will 
be  published  early  in  the  fall  by  the  Princeton 
University  Press,  has  recently  written  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Enemy  Within  Our 
Gates."  It  deals  with  the  menace  of  Bolshe- 
vism in  the  United  States,  and  an  edition  of 
100.000  copies  is  being  distributed  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  League. 

Many  hundreds  of  sets  of  Even-man's  En- 
cyclopedia were  bought  for  use  in  camp,  hos- 
pital, and  training-school  libraries  by  the 
American  Library  Association,  Library  War 
Service,  which  found  it  the  most  compact,  the 
most  convenient,  and  the  most  generally  useful 
of  all  encyclopedias.  So  universal  was  the  de- 
mand for  it  that  the  association  found  it 
necessary  to  order  it  in  from  a  thousand  to 
two  thousand  sets  at  a  time. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  just  published  the 
one  hundred  and  seventh  edition  of  Blasco 
Ibafiez*s  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse," and  report  the  demand  for  it  to  be  as 
strong  as  ever. 

Major  Ian  Hay  Beith,  who  is  perhaps  the 
best  interpreter  of  England  to  America  and 
vice  versa,   says  of  his  new   book.   "The   Last 
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Million,"  which  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days:  "It  has  been  a  most  difficult  book  to 
write — the  hardest  job  I  ever  tackled.  In  fact 
it  is  a  job  which  no  Englishman  has  ever 
tackled  successfully  yet."  Major  Beith's  dif- 
ficulty was  the  interpretation  of  the  effect 
upon  our  untraveled  soldiers  of  the  foreign 
countries  and  the  impression  made  by  them 
upon  the  inhabitants.  His  readers,  however, 
will  feel  that  his  compunctions  were  unneces- 
sary and  that  his  sincere  sympathy  with 
things  American  makes  him  the  ideal  person 
for  this  task. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Impressions  of  the  Orient. 

Dr.  Ellen  N.  La  Motte,  author  of  "The 
Backwash  of  War,"  has  had  two  books  pub- 
lished— by  different  publishing  companies — 
this  year,  in  both  of  which  she  had,  with  a 
woman's  cheerful  contempt  of  tacit  inhibi- 
tions, torn  aside  the  veil  with  which  the 
powers  mutually  conceal  their  ruthless  acts 
of  domination  over  helpless  and  inert  China. 
"  'Peking  Dust,' "  says  tne  author,  "is  com- 
pounded of  gossip — the  flying  gossip  or  dust 
of  Peking."  She  depicts  Peking  as  always 
fairly  buzzing  with  gossiping  recitals  and 
speculations  as  to  the  most  recent  political 
happenings ;  in  one  case  the  notorious  seizure 
by  the  French  of  Lao  Hsi  Kai,  the  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  acres  in  the  heart  of 
Tientsin;  in  the  other  the  working  out  of 
the  virtual  command  to  China  of  the  powers 
to  declare  war  against  Germany.  In  ironic 
mood,  and  with  sparkling  but  scornful  au- 
dacity, Miss  La  Motte  discusses  these  events, 
never  for  one  moment  concealing  her  con- 
tempt for  the  predatory  instincts  thus  ruth- 
lessly exercised.  Even  Belgium  comes  in  for 
her  share,  for,  in  the  midst  of  her  war  ago- 
nies, she,  too,  took  a  hand  in  bullying  the 
helpless  Oriental  giant. 

The  book  brushes  away  many  illusions,  and 
the  idealist  will  be  apt  to  be  depressed  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  certain  pages.  The  author, 
however,  is  not  always  in  denunciatory  mood, 
for  she  gives  an  animated  picture  of  the  social 
side  of  life  in  China.  Although  her  special 
line  of  work  is  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
Miss.  La  Motte  is  a  writer  of  a  most  pleasing 
style;  she  is  direct,  vigorous,  penetrating  in 
her  judgments,  and  agreeably  humorous  in  the 
lighter  phases  of  the  book. 

But  she  has  told  the  truth  right  out  from 
the  shoulder,  and  somehow  the  truth  sticks. 
We  have  been  admiring  and  acclaiming  the 
conduct  of  the  great  nations  during  the  war, 
but  this  American  woman  who  so  fearlessly 
faces  and  reveals  the  truth  causes  her  readers 
to  realize  with  sorrow  and  indignation  the  in- 
dolence and  the  inconsistency  with  which 
powerful  nations  allow  a  few  predatory  states- 
men and  a  greedy  commercial  class  to  drag 
their  national  ethics  in  the  dust. 

The  second  book  by  Miss  La  Motte  is  the 
fruit  of  some  years'  residence  in  the  Orient. 
The  heart  of  this  woman-doctor  throbs  warmly 
for  the  under  dog,  but  she  is  no  sentimen- 
talist. She  is  a  keen  and  merciless  dissector 
of  the  motives  of  those  who  claim  to  bear 
"the  white  man's  burden"  for  altruistic  rea- 
sons. "Civilization"  is  a  series  of  tales  of  the 
Orient,  in  the  majority  of  which  the  author  re- 
veals the  careless  cruelty  with  which  the 
whites  in  the  Orient  trample  on  the  rights  of 
the  natives.  Particularly  does  this  seem  to  be 
the  case  in  China,  in  which  the  status  of  the 
sweating  coolies  is  so  low  as  to  influence  the 
men  who  go  out  there  in  their  youth  to  regard 
them  as  scarcely  human.  Thus  in  "On  the 
Heights"  a  brutal  English  ne'er-do-well  kicks  a 
coolie  to  death  in  a  drunken  rage,  the  only 
punishment  he  suffers  being  that  inflicted  by 
an  avenging  son  of  the  dead  man. 

In  another  story  a  young  Englishman  on 
the  eve  of  sailing  for  home  conceals  his  "af- 
fair" with  the  half-witted  daughter  of  a 
fellow-official  by  "the  painful  duty"  of  inti- 
mating that  the  trusted  old  coolie  servant 
who  was  supposed  to  protect  the  girl  from 
harm  had  been  accessible  to  bribery  from  the 
outside ;  and  old  Kling  .  was  hanged  next 
morning. 

The  opium  evil,  the  system  of  "squeeze" 
practiced  by  the  Chinese  and  connived  at  by 
the  foreigners,  and  other  pernicious  practices 
winked  at  by  the  whites  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
are  among  the  motives  handled.  There  are 
ten  tales  in  all,  and  every  one  is  pitched  in 
a  minor  key.  But  over  them  all  is  the  drowsy 
and  mysterious  atmosphere  of  the  Orient ;  an 
atmosphere  very  familiar  to  the  author,  whose 
familiarity  with  the  subjects  treated  is  made 
apparent  by  innumerable  suggestive  colorings. 

"Civilization"  is  not  a  book  which  will  be 
conducive  to  self-satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
Occidentals;  and  at  this  epoch,  when  an  un- 
easiness is  running  through  the  subject  races, 
and  "justice"  and  "liberty"  are  the  words  on 
many  lips,  perhaps  the  circles  widening  out- 
ward from  the  two  pebbles  Miss  La  Motte  has 
cast  into  the  international  pond  may  reach  as 
far  as  London,  New  York,  Paris,  Brussels, 
and  Petrograd. 

Peking  Dust.  By  Ellen  N.  La  Motte.  New 
York :     The    Century    Company. 

Civilization.  By  Ellen  N.  La  Motte.  New 
York:   George  H.   Doran   Company. 


The  Day  of  Glory. 

This  brief  volume  is  a  sequel  to  Dorothy 
Canfieid's  "Home  Fires  in  France."  It  is  a 
reflection  of  the  finer  emotions  induced  by  the 
war,  and  in  some  degree  a  small  but  fervent 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  war.  It  con- 
tains "On  the  Edge,"  a  story  which  touched 
the  popular  heart  when  it  first  came  out,  for 
it  pictures,  with  a  tone  of  intense  sympathy, 
the  part  played  by  the  heroic  women  of  France 
while  their  husbands  fought  in  the  trenches 
and  they  struggled,  against  fearful  odds,  to 
keep  their  young  folks  fed  and  warmed. 

"France's  Fighting  Woman  Doctor"  contains 
a    glowing    panegyric    of    Dr.    Nicole    Girard- 


Mangin,  the  woman  doctor  who  by  mistake  was 
sent  to  the  front,  and  who,  struggling  against 
fearful  ordeals,  showed  that  incredible  courage 
of  tempered  steel  which  later  won  for  her 
recognition  by  the  government.  As  the  ac- 
count of  her  experiences  continues  the  reader 
marvels  at  the  almost  supernatural  courage 
and  endurance  displayed  by  this  woman, 
whose  name  should  go  down  on  the  rolls  of 
fame  as  an  incentive,  a  pride,  and  a  challenge 
to  other  women  workers  in  her  profession. 

A  final  culmination  to  Miss  Canfieid's  re- 
cital of  the  spiritual  glories  developed  in  war 
is  her  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  armis- 
tice in  Paris.  It  was  a  marvelous  celebra- 
tion of  the  joy  and  exultation  of  victory  ; 
humanity  at  a  white  heat  of  exaltation,  and 
the  writer  rises  fully  to  the  occasion  in  de- 
scribing it.  Even  now,  six  months  later, 
when  the  aftermath  is  come  and  nations  are 
squabbling  for  territory,  the  reader  feels  a 
recrudescence  of  those  thrilling  emotions  of 
November  11th,  and  realizes  with  envy  how 
great  was  the  privilege  of  those  who  partici- 
pated in  that  stupendous  celebration  at  Paris 
and  saw  that  great,  shouting,  weeping,  laugh- 
ing human  tide  of  joy  sweep  through  the 
streets  of  the  French  capital. 

The  Day  of  Glory.  By  Dorothy  Canfield.  New 
York:    Henry    Holt    &    Co. 


War  Borrowing. 

There  is  no  very  general  public  knowledge 
as  to  the  methods  used  by  governments,  now 
and  in  the  past,  to  raise  money  for  war  pur- 
poses. The  average  citizen  pays  his  taxes  or 
buys  his  bonds,  and  he  supposes  that  the 
money  thus  paid  constitutes  the  only  source 
of  revenue  for  the  conduct  of  operations. 

But  there  is  another  and  highly  important 
source.  It  is  represented  by  the  treasury 
certificates  of  indebtedness  or  short-term 
loans,  which  are  intended  to  forestall  the 
main  loans  and  which  are  subsequently  cov- 
ered by  the  bonds.  These  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness may  play  an  important  part  in 
the  control  of  prices  and  at  least  they  are  by 
no  means  negligible.  Professor  Hollander's 
task  is  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  influence  and  to  suggest  amendments 
in  their  use.  He  tells  us  that  the  actual 
amount  of  certificates  at  any  time  outstanding 
has,  with  a  single  brief  exception,  been  con- 
siderable since  our  entry  into  the  war  and 
has  never  been  less  at  the  close  of  any  month 
than  $1,250,000,000,  rising  as  high  as  $3,936,- 
339,500.  These  certificates  have  been  used 
to  anticipate  the  yield  of  war  loans  and  war 
taxes  and  the  treasury7  intends  to  bring  them 
into  perpetual  use.  What  is  likely  to  be  their 
influence  on  the  money  market  and  how  may 
that  influence   be  beneficially   controlled? 

The  author's  careful  analysis  deserves  all 
possible  attention  from  financiers  and  those 
interested  in  the  public  funds. 

War  Borrowing.  By  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  Ph. 
D.      New  York:    The  Macmillan   Company. 


"Why  Joan? 
There  is  much  to  admire  and  perhaps  also 
something  that  is  not  admirable  in  this  new 
story  by  Eleanor  Mercein  Kelly.  Most 
readers,  we  may  suppose,  like  lovable  heroines, 
and  here  is  a  heroine  in  whom  we  are  dis- 
appointed. Joan's  failings  are  not  wholly 
her  own  fault,  but  they  are  there.  Her  father 
is  an  impoverished  Southern  major  with  man- 
ners, instincts,  and  tastes  wholly  incom- 
mensurable with  his  income.  Poor  Mrs. 
Darcy,  his  wife,  has  a  hard  time  of  it  and 
when  she  dies,  "promptly  and  unobtrusively," 
in  the  second  chapter  we  feel  that  it  is  no 
mere  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  she  is  better 
off.  Then  Joan  goes  to  boarding-school,  and 
when  she  comes  home  again  we  find  that  the 
gallant  major  nas  married  the  bulky,  vulgar, 
kindly,  and  wealthy  widow  who  lives  around 
the     corner.      Poor     Joan     is     immeasurably 


shocked,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  she  does 
not  show  herself  to  be  nearly  as  vulgar  as 
her  stepmother  when  she  refuses  to  respond 
to  the  lavish  affection  showered  on  her  by 
that  somewhat  oppressive  lady.  Personally 
we  like  Effie  May,  as  the  new  Mrs.  Darcy 
wishes  to  be  .called,  and  we  are  not  sensibly 
chilled  even  when  that  lady's  dubious  ante- 
cedents are  brought  to  light. 

Joan,  smarting  under  an  unbearable  sense 
of  dependence,  presently  finds  a  husband  for 
herself.  She  marries  Archibald  Blair,  a 
worthy  young  business  man  with  big  hairy 
hands,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Blair 
is  too  good  for  her.  She  does  not  love  him. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  she  loves  no 
one  but  herself,  unless  it  be  Nikolai,  the  Rus- 
sian Jew  traveler  and  man  of  letters  who 
fascinates  her  with  his  weird  and  mysterious 
melancholy.  Then  poor  Blair,  making  despe- 
rate efforts  to  live  up  to  his  aristocratic  wife, 
who  cares  nothing  for  money  as  long  as  she 
has  it,  commits  a  fraud  and  Joan  goes  off  to 
France  to  nurse  the  wounded.  France  in 
war-time  is  a  good  place  to  discover  the  value 
of  a  husband  in  America,  and  so  Joan,  find- 
ing that  Nikolai  does  not  particularly  want 
her,  comes  home  again  and  we  -leave  her  en- 
grossed in  literary  work  and  apparently  as 
selfish  and  as  self-centred  as  ever  she  was. 

Why  Joan?  By  Eleanor  Mercein  Kelly.  New 
York:    The    Century    Company. 
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The  American  Air  Service.     By  Arthur  Sweet- 
ser.     New  York:   D.   Appleton  &  Co. 
Problems  of  war  and    reconstruction. 

Types    of    Pan.      By    Keith    Preston.       Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
A   volume    of   verse. 

How  to  Study  "The  Best  Short  Stories." 
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Small,    Maynard    &   Co. 

An    analysis. 

Georges  Clemenceau.  By  Georges  Lecomte. 
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An    intimate  study  of  the  man  and   his   work. 

Hidden    Treasure.      By   John   Thomas    Simpson. 


Philadelphia:  J.    B.   Lippincott  Company. 
A   tale    of   modern    farming. 

India's      Silent      Revolution,       By      Fred      B. 
Fisher.      New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company. 
A    political    survey. 

Belgium.      By    Brand    Whitlock.      In    two    vol- 
umes.    New  York:    D.   Appleton   St   Co. 
The  story  of  the  heart  of  the  war. 

Democracy:  Discipline:  Peace.  By  William 
Roscoe  Thayer.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
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An  Ethiopian  Saga,  By  Richmond  Haigli. 
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Without  the  Walls.     By  Katrina  Trask.     New 
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A    play. 

Training  of  a  Salesman.  By  William  Max- 
well.     Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

The   best  methods   of  selling. 

Fighting  Types.  By  Otway  Cannell  and  Hamp- 
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A.    C.    McCIurg  &    Co. 
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In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  British  minis- 
try of  labor  is  a  clock  which  is  puzzling  the 
minds  of  several  expert  clockmakers.  It  is 
130  years  old,  and  was  made  from  a  Dutch 
model  by  a  Frenchman.-  The  clock  was  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Chapman,  M.  M.,  in  a 
German  dug-out  at  Vimy  Ridge.  It  records 
sixty-three  beats  to  the  minute,  and  yet  keeps 
perfect  time.  The  works  are  all  hand-made, 
including  the  wheels,  which  have  been  filed 
out  by   hand. 


One  of  the  strongest  forces  underlying  the 
forward  movement  of  Mexican  womanhood  is 
the  Great  Mexican  Feminine  Confederation, 
established  June  20,  1916,  after  a  reunion  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  of  more  than  1000  women 
representing  Mexican  intellectuality  and  spirit 
of  progressiveness,  the  majority  of  whom  con- 
sisted of  school  directors,  teachers,  and  the 
alumnas  of  the  best  schools. 


The   "kill  and  care  and  pride  that  enter  ia 
its  making  mutt  leaci  tu  Terr  choice  reiulta 
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THE  ANISFELD   EXHIBIT. 


If  what  Disraeli  says  be  true,  that  to  be 
conscious  that  one  is  ignorant  is  a  great  step 
to  knowledge,  then  I  possess  at  least  one 
qualification  which  justifies  writing  of  the 
collection  of  paintings  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  I  stood  before  one 
of  the  Anisfeld  canvases  and  determined  to 
try  on  the  man  with  the  feather  duster,  who 
as  he  stood  beside  me  was  giving  the  last 
whisk  to  his  room  before  the  reception  for 
the  art  conoscenti  on  Friday  last,  the  same 
process  which  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  was 
trying  on  me,  viz.,  the  effect  of  the  work  of 
this  intensely  modern  Russian  painter  on  the 
untutored  lay  mind.  "Well,  ma'am,"  said  the 
man  with  the  feather  duster  in  reply  to  my 
"How  do  you  like  these  pictures  ?"  "At  first 
you  think  they're  foolish,  then  you  think 
they're  queer  and  then  when  you  know  them 
you  begin  to  like  them  better  and  better  and 
see  new  things  in  them  all  the  time  and 
you've  just  got  to  stop  and  look  at  them." 
Translate  "foolish"  to  mean  simple,  "queer" 
to  mean  naive,  and  the  criticism  will  hold,  I 
believe. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  Boris 
Anisfeld  since  his  paintings  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  six  of  the  great  Eastern  cities  that 
biography  seems  superfluous.  For  our  pur- 
pose it  is  enough  to  know  that  he  is  Russian, 
that  he  is  young,  that  he  has  painted  most 
of  the  pictures  now  shown  here  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  war,  thus  they  were 
done  under  the  influence  of  the  great  changes 
in  his  own  country.  Well,  if  political  revolu- 
tions help  produce  such  results,  long  may 
they  wave,  say  I. 

In  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  the  present  ex- 
hibition occupies  seven  galleries,  and  our 
curator,  Nielson  Laurvik,  with  consummate 
taste,  has  hung  the  walls  in  the  several  rooms 
in  two  different  tones,  because  as  he  ex- 
presses it  himself,  "I  feel  this  exhibition  di- 
vides itself  naturally  into  two  parts,"  and  his 
sympathetic  feeling  results  in  these  two 
lovely  backgrounds.  Mr.  Laurvik  has  also 
placed  at  the  very  entrance  of  these  rooms 
some  wonderful  drawings  by  Anisfeld  done  in 
the  most  approved  academic  manner,  as  if 
to  challenge  at  once  the  bromidic  critique 
"that  these  moderns  can  not  draw,  so  they 
camouflage  their  defects  with  all  this  non- 
sense." Here  is  proof  positive  that  Anisfeld 
can  draw,  and  conventionally,  too.  What  one 
feels  at  once  about  this  young  painter  is  his 
originality,  his  independence,  of  course  his 
youth  (only  youth  could  paint  with  such 
vigor),  his  courage,   and  above  all   his  versa- 


tility. I  have  never  seen  a  one-man  exhibition 
which  is  so  inclusive;  he  paints  with  equal 
interest  and  success  landscape,  seascape,  still 
life,  and  such  glorious  flowers  (even  outdoing 
those  we  Californians  are  accustomed  to), 
Oriental  scenes,  religious  subjects  (though  he 
wears  his  religion  with  a  difference),  and  por- 
traits. One  of  the  interesting  facts  about  his 
portraits  is  that  he  seems  to  be  his  own 
favorite  model,  as  there  are  at  least  three 
self  portraits,  and  one  of  them,  No.  73,  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  pictures  of  the  col- 
lection. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  ability 
to  paint  such  variety  of  subjects  is  due  to 
this,  which  Anisfeld  himself  says  of  himself, 
"Je  peins  ce  que  je  sens  et  pas  ce  que  je 
vois"  ("I  paint  what  I  feel  and  not  what  1 
see").  This  phrase  Mr.  Brinton  uses  as  the 
caption  to  his  biographical  sketch  in  what, 
by  the  way,  is  a  beautifully  made  catalogue. 
Therefore  it  matters  little  what  one  chooses 
to  paint,  but  matters  much  how  it  is  painted. 
In  other  words  the  important  points  are  emo- 
tion, vision,  imagination,  spiritual  quality.  All 
these  Anisfeld  expresses,  and  added  to  these 
a  most  extraordinary  handling  of  color,  so 
extraordinary  as  to  be  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  all.  Beauty  of  tone,  com- 
binations so  unusual,  so  daring  sometimes 
and  sometimes  so  subtle,  that  each  canvas  is 
fascinating  to  study  and  consider. 

Even  one  possessing  "an  untutored  mind" 
may  know,  in  defiance  of  Gelett  Burgess,  only 
"what  he  likes."  so  humbly  I  submit  that 
though  there  be  some  paintings  in  this  great 
collection  I  can  not  understand,  or  to  use  a 
colloquialism,  I  can  not  get,  the  charm,  for 
instance,  in  the  one  of  the  child  and  the 
Christmas  tree,  that  Christmas  tree  which  no 
one  could  have  painted  who  had  not  himself 
become  as  a  little  child  and  interpreted  it 
with  the  child's  appreciative  eye,  or  "The 
Gray  Day  on  the  Neva,"  are  made  for  the  joy 
of  any  one  who  has  any  love  at  all  for  the 
painted  thing,  and  there  are  others,  too,  "as 
full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May  and 
gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer." 

To  those  who  have  made  it  possible  for  us 
in  the  Far  West  to  see  these  paintings  our 
thanks  are  due,  and  during  the  three  weeks 
they  are  to  be  here  no  one  should  miss  seeing 
them.  H-  H-   s- 

ANOTHER   FARCE   AT  THE  ALCAZAR. 


The  Alcazar  seems  to  have  settled  down 
to  a  steady  succession  of  farces.  The  com- 
pany are  getting  to  be  experts  in  presenting 
this  form  of  entertainment,  and  the  public 
flock  to  see  the  newest  offering  and  laugh 
consumedly  when  the  curtain  goes  up  from 
start  to  finish.  Rupert  Hughes'  "Excuse  Me" 
is  the  piece  now  on  the  boards,  and  it  has 
proved  such  a  favorite  that  it  is  in  its  second 
week. 

There  are  several  reasons  which  combine 
to  give  it  popularity.  In  the  first  place  the 
novelty  of  seeing  a  Pullman  sleeper  set  up  on 
the  stage  with  the  nicest  perfection  as  to  every 
detail  is  a  drawing  card.  The  customary  sur- 
roundings of  life  which  seen  in  their  every- 
day environment  attract  not  a  second  glance 
often  help  on  the  stage  to  round  out  the  suc- 
cess of  a  play.  A  chicken  in  a  poultry  yard 
is  a  merely  a  chicken ;  on  the  stage  it  may- 
prove   a   rival   to   the   star   in   holding  the   in- 


V  I  T  -   O  -   N  E  T 


Impressive 
Testimony 

READ  this  plain,  digni- 
fied, forceful  expression 
of  grateful  appreciation 
from  a  prominent  local 
real  estate  man. 


Office  VIT-O-NET,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— 

Dear  Sirs':  I  take  great  pleasure  in  adding 
my  testimonial  to  that  of  others  concerning 
the  great  merits  of  your  Vit-O-Net.  In  my 
case  it  proved  to  be  really  marvelous.  I  was 
near  the  point  of  passing  out  with  an  aggra- 
vated case  of  bronchitis  when  five  treatments 
completely   eliminated   every   trace  of  it. 

In  gratefulness  for  the  benefits  derived  I 
shall  always  speak  a  good  word  for  VIT-O- 
NET,   opportunity  offering. 

H.    F.    LANGE, 
Call   Building.      Sutter  6212. 


V I T  -  O  -  N  E  T  —  the  magnetic  blanket 

Tl';!f,-m?-St    ben'ficent    invention    of    truly    scientific    electro-therapeutics;    procures    perfect 
™T.i™  .■  P"feCt    '"fulMion;    applies    to    the    whole   body    a    uniform,    gentle,    per- 

wirV  ™6  •  ,'C  cuyent'  'trough  a  network  of  nearly  16.000  feet  of  finely  spun  copper 
norma )  ZZ  ,—„*  ,"e  wc"?le.n  fabric'  ?r°«"'s  perspiration  (if  needed) 'a:  practically 
"hXi»H™ V  7? "'  >V'?°.Ut  shock'  uitllout  extrerae  beat,  without  violent  exercise". 
mTioSLTf  ?"•.  rev"?l'2",e  "1=  tissues,  tonic  the  nerves  while  the  entire  body  is 
m  a  position  of  perfect  comfort  and  repose;  hence  without  the  slightest  harmful  reaction 
or   draining  of   energy  and  vitality. 

andTreStora,iveetaomriPt?  "J""?!  in  ?  T<  ful,y  scientific  way,  Nature's  greatest  invigorant 
wS7»     IhllT','    '  3"  t0X,'C   <P°'6°n°us)  matter  from  the  system,  the  retention  of 
„  ,    ™  '  0Oi  "SSUeS  or  *m&  »»s  disease   in  a  hundred  different    forms. 

nSdi^to^S fJ rw=e°r     Pr°CU/e,    i"=°mParable    results    in    nervousness,    insomnia, 
neuralg,a,  diseases  of  lungs    l,v„  and  kldneyS.  dr0DSV>   rlleumatism>  lumbag0,   ,,igll  blood 

pressure,   hardening   arteries,    obesity,  varicose  veins,    etc.     etc 

rnal  treatments  free.     Don't  hesitate  to  come  in  and  ask  for  one.     No  obligation  whatever. 

Office  Hours:  9:30  to  5 

SUITE    907-8-9  HUMBOLDT  BANK  BLDG..  785  MARKET  STREET. 


VIT-O-NET 


Hittell  Estate 

AND 

R.  L.  ULSH 

WILL  SELL  SECTION  35-ON 
MT.  DIABLO-650  Acres. 


Including    the    famous    and    beautiful    Deer 

Flat,    Pine    Flat  and    Mitchell    Canyon. 
Will    sell   as   a  whole    for   rich    man's    sum- 
mer home  or  to  a  number  of  nice  and  con- 
genial    families.      Price     reasonable;     easy 
terms  if  desired. 


R.  L.  ULSH 
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terest  of  an  audience.  And  then  a  Pullman 
sleeper  is  associated  with  laughter.  A  tragedy 
set  in  a  sleeping-car  would  almost  certainly 
miss  fire.  Living  in  a  Pullman  sleeper  for  a 
week  or  so  presupposes  an  intimacy  with  one's 
neighbor's  habits  not  to  be  gained  in  any 
other  environment.  If  he  snores,  if  his  disha- 
bille is  unbecoming,  if  he  is  a  brute  to  his 
wife,  or  if  the  lady  is  the  gray  mare,  the 
truth  will  out.  So  the  Alcazar  has  here  good 
opportunity  for  fun-making.  The  cast  is  a 
big  one  and  nearly  all  the  company  are  there, 
some  in  a  double  role.  And  since  there  can 
be  no  privacy  in  a  sleeper,  a  good  part  of  the 
cast  are  on  the  stage  all  the  time.  Their 
groupings  are  capitally  done  in  the  occasional 
moments  of  semi-repose  which  even  a  farce 
in  a  Pullman  sleeper  affords,  and  when  the 
situations  become  lively  each  one  does  his 
share  in  making  things  go  with  zip  and  vim. 
And  then  there  is  the  hold-up  scene.  The 
audience  fairly  stops  laughing  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, so  completely  do  they  enter  into  the 
illusion  of  the  situation,  so  breathlessly  do 
they  follow  developments  as  the  sixteen  occu- 
pants of  the  car  hold  up  hands  in  token  of 
surrender  to  the  hold-up  men. 

Walter  Richardson  surprised  us  by  choosing 
to  play  the  role  of  the  car  porter.  He  did  it 
so  well  and  was  so  successful  in  burying  his 
identity  in  the  part  that  it  was  only  by  a  pro- 
cess of  elimination  that  he  was  discoverable. 
Thomas  Chatterton  and  not  he  played  the  part 
of  the  young  soldier  determined  to  get  married 
to  the  imperious  young  lassie  played  cleverly 
in  a  Barrie-esque  mood  by  Miss  Belle  Ben- 
nett; then  where  was  Walter  Richardson? 
The  colored  porter,  of  course;  for  that  role 
was  so  well  done  that  Al  Jolson  himself 
would  not  have  seemed  more  to  the  manner 
born.  It  was  probably  the  effort  pf  an  actor 
of  talent  to  get  away  from  the  monotony  of 
the  leading-man  part  that  is  a  replica  in  each 
farce  of  the  one  preceding  it. 

It  would  be  pleasant  indeed  to  see  this 
capital  company  oftener  in  plays  other  than 
farces.  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then  is 
good  for  us  all,  but  it  does  seem  reasonable 
to  believe  that  an  occasional  revival  of  some 
of  the  good  plays  that  we  see  all  too  rarely 
would  draw  full  houses.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  spur  to  the  ambition  of  the  plavers. 

J.  H.  P. 


"MAYTIME"  AT  THE  CURRAN. 

Shubert's  big  production  of  "Maytime"  is 
here  at  last  and  the  heart  of  the  musical- 
comedy  lover  is  glad.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  musical  comedy  which  follows  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  that  much-favored  form  of  enter- 
tainment. At  times  you  might  think  you  were 
listening  to  a  light-opera  production  of  the 
"Robin  Hood"  school,  again  it  is  more  like  a 
prettily  romantic  play,  and  yet  again  it  falls 
into  the  regular  musical-comedy  swing..  It 
is  billed  as  a  musical  play,  a  name  which  fits 
it  to  a  nicety.  It  is,  in  fact,  made  fo  suit 
a  variety  of  tastes,  and  if  it  has  a  somewhat 
expurgated  flavor  to  those  who  prefer  highly 
spiced  theatrical  entertainment,  so  much  the 
better  for  those  of  us  who  like  simple  fare. 

The  story,  which  is  by  Rida  Johnson 
Young,  at  once  recalls  Arnold  Bennett's  play 
"Milestones."  It  begins,  like  "Milestones," 
back  in  the  1840s  and  takes  us  by  successive 
jumps  of  long  intervals  of  years  through  the 
four  acts  down  to  the  early  1900s.  Thus  the 
young  lovers  of  the  first  act  are  in  the  may- 
time  of  life,  later  at  its  prime,  and  again, 
after  hoary  old  age  has  overtaken  them,  they 
appear  in  the  last  act  in  youthful  bloom  as 
their  own  grandchildren.  Woven  in  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  lovers  is  the  life  of  the  apple- 
tree,  planted  by  the  twain  in  the  first  act 
and  bringing  fortune  in  its  fall  some  seventy 
years  later  to  their  descendants  by  revealing 
in  the  box  of  treasures  at  its  roots  a  lost 
deed. 

Upon  the  comedian.  John  T.  Murray,  fell 
what  seemed  at  first  a  too  heavy  burden — the 
work   of  supplying  laughs  to  the  joke-hungry 


section  of  the  audience.  The  atmosphere  in 
the  beginning  was  not  favorable  to  jokes,  for 
the  plays  opens  in  a  romantic  vein.  But  with 
the  appearance  of  the  comedian  things  cheered 
up  and  he  scored  at  once,  though  the  pegs 
upon  which  to  hang  his  drollery  were  but  few. 
With  the  second  act  came  the  "Just  Jim 
Crow"  song  and  dance  by  Mr.  Murray  and  the 
chorus  and  from  that  time  on  his  humor 
ripened  with  the  advancing  years  until  in  the 
last  act  he  carried  off  the  honors.  This  is  in- 
deed the  musical-comedy  act-in-chief  of  the 
piece.  The  scene  is  set  in  a  dressmaking  es- 
tablishment, which  affords  opportunity  for  the 
familiar  fashion '  show,  now  become  an  in- 
dispensable adjunct  in  this  kind  of  entertain- 
ment. And  when  Mr.  Murray  appeared,  now 
an  old  beau  somewhere  in  the  nineties,  with 
a  marvelously  realistic  make-up,  but  with  a 
heart  beating  youthfully  for  the  charms  of 
lovely  woman,  the  house  settled  down  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  hilarious  laughter  that  it 
had  craved.  It  was  a  fine  piece  of  character 
acting  that  he  gave  us — a  totally  different  sort 
of  "last  leaf  on  the  tree"  from  Mr.  John 
Drew's  in  "Rosemary"  ;  yet  not  unworthy  to 
rank   in   a   gallery   of   such   portraits. 

Altogether  the  piece  has  cleverly  interwoven 
a  variety  of  attractive  features.  There  is  ro- 
mance for  the  sentimental,  pretty  girls  in 
flounces  and  crinoline  and  pantelettes,  in  Gypsy 
costume,  in  the  fashion  monstrosities  of  the 
'eighties  and  in  the  clinging  raiment  of  our 
own  day.  There  is  good  comedy,  good  music, 
and  fine  voices.  J.  H.  P. 


Equitable 
Billing 


There  are  two  items  in  your  water 
bill — a  charge  for  water,  and  a 
charge  for  the  actual  cose  of 
service. 

The  charge  for  water  depends  on 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  you  use. 
The  charge  for  service  is  the  same 
every  month. 

If  you  are  the  average  householder, 
you  pay  for  water  at  the  rate  of  24 
cents  a  hundred  cubic  feet  (750 
gallons).  For  the  cost  of  service 
you   pay    65    cents    a    month. 

The  charge  for  water  is  based  on 
what  it  costs  us  to  collect  the  water, 
impound  it,  keep  it  pure,  convey  it 
to  San  Francisco,  and  "lay  it  down" 
in   front  of  your  house. 

The  service  charge  is  what  it 
actually  costs  to  connect  your 
service  pipe  and  meter,  keep  them  in 
repair,  read  your  meter,  keep  your 
account  and  collect  your  bill. 

Your  bill  has  been  itemized  this 
way  ever  since  the  complete  meter- 
ing of  the  city  enabled  us  to  com- 
pute exactly  how  much  water  each 
household  consumes. 

This  form  of  bill  is  fairer  than  the 
old,  and  has  advantages  of  which 
you  should  avail  yourself.  It  has  no 
advantage  to  us  except  the  equitable 
distribution    of  charges. 

Compare  your  water  bills  from 
month  to  month.  If  the  charge  for 
water  varies  a  good  deal,  you  may 
be  wasting  water,  or  there  may  be  a 
leak. 

The  old  style  was  meant  to  be  fair, 
but  in  most  cases  it  was  not. 

Your  present  bill  is  businesslike, 
logical  and  just. 

SPERMS  VALLEY 

WATER     COMPANY 


May  24,  1919. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

"Maytime." 

"Maytime"  begins  the  last  two  weeks  of  its 
engagement  at  the  Curran  Theatre  on  next 
Sunday  night,  May  25th. 

Few  theatrical  organizations  that  have 
visited  this  city  have  possessed  the  genuine 
ability  and  personal  appeal  that  the  one  ap- 
pearing in  "Maytime"  has.  Although  most 
of  its  members  are  established  f avori  tes  in 
New  York  and  other  large  cities  of  the  East, 
they  have  been  practically  unknown  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the 
future  John  Charles  Thomas,  the  popular 
baritone  star  of  the  cast,  will  receive  a  big 
ovation  every  time  he  appears  here  in  a  new- 
play,  while  Miss  Carolyn  Thomson,  the  charm- 
ing young  prima  donna,  and  John  T.  Murray, 
the  versatile  comedian,  will  share  in  this  en- 
thusiastic reception. 

A  happier  combination  than  that  of  the 
story  by  Rida  Johnson  Young  and  the  melo- 
dies of  Sigmund  Romberg  is  seldom  found, 
while  the  production  made  for  the  play  by 
the  Messrs.  Shubert  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired.   

The  Alcazar. 
The  uproarious  absurdities  of  "Excuse  Me" 
will  be  followed  next  Sunday  afternoon  by 
fresh  disclosures  of  the  New  Alcazar  Com- 
pany's versatility  in  "Never  Say  Die,"  a  bril- 
liant farcical  comedy  of  English  manners  that 
so  well  served  three  comedians  of  interna- 
tional fame.  It  was  originally  played  by  Wil- 
liam Collier  and  later  by  Nat  C.  Goodwin, 
and  also  scored  a  London  success  for  Charles 
Hawtry.  The  doctors  diagnose  the  hero  as 
suffering  from  an  incurable  liver  malady  sure 
to  carry  him  off  within  a  month.  Sympa- 
thetically desirous  of  leaving  his  vast  for- 
tune to  his  poverty-stricken  pal's  charming 
betrothed  he  marries  her  as  a  matter  of  form 
and  sends  her  straightaway  to  the  continent 
to  await  his  demise.  Then  he  gets  well. 
Walter  P.  Richardson  personates  the  young 
American  millionaire,  Dionysms  Woodbury. 
Belle  Bennett  is  the  adorable  English  beauty 
with  whom  he  is  entangled  in  the  matrimonial 
web.  There  are  splendid  character  parts  for 
the  entire  company  reinforced  by  Mrs.  Jules 
Wieniawski  as  the  patrician  matron  and  Mas- 
ter Billy  Pearce,  a  little  matinee  idol  of  the 
films,  as  Buster,  an  American  boy.  In 
preparation,  for  the  first  time  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  the  fascinating  crook  mystery,  "The 
Scrap  of  Paper,"  dramatized  from  Arthur 
Somers  Roche's  famous  Saturday  Evening 
Post  story  of  Wall  Street  adventure. 


The  Orpheunr. 

The  Orpheuin  will  present  a  splendid  new 
show  next  week  in  which  there  will  be  only 
two   holdovers. 

Blossom  Seeley,  who  heads  the  bill,  is 
known    to    vaudeville    fame    as    "The    Toledo 


Girl"  and  High  Potentate  of  Syncopated 
Melody  and  to  baseball  fans  as  Mrs.  Rube 
Marquard.  She  is  now  out-Seeleying  Seeley 
and  in  a  little  ragtime  skit  called  "Seeley's 
Syncopated  Studio,"  with  the  assistance  of 
four  princes  of  ragtime,  she  is  absolutely  at 
her  best. 

Molly  Mclntyre  will  appear  in  a  romantic 
Irish  playlet  by  Lester  Lonergan.  erstwhile 
of  this  city.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Ireland 
and  the  dialogue  is  replete  with  Irish  wit  and 
humor.  Miss  Mclntyre,  who  appears  as 
Peggy  Nolan,  an  Irish  colleen,  is  blest  with 
a  charming  personality  and  a  brogue  both 
rich  and  sweet  and  is  supported  by  an  ex- 
cellent   company. 

"The  Girl  and  the  Dancing  Fool"  is  the 
title  of  the  funny  and  enjoyable  skit  to  be 
presented  by  Thomas  Patricola  and  Ruby 
Myer. 

Orville  Whitledge  and  Rube  Beckworth 
style  their  offering  "Pianojazz."  On  two 
grand  pianos  they  play  popular  songs  and 
jazz  melodies  which  they  have  adapted  to 
their   own   original   style   and   personality. 

Jack  Dunham  and  Sammy  Edwards  are 
wholesale  dealers  in  fun.  They  sing,  dance, 
jibe,  and  indulge  in  burlesque. 

Reo  and  Helmar  have  been  appropriately 
described  as  physical  masterpieces  and  rank 
among  the  greatest   of  gymnasts. 

Maud  Earl  and  her  company  will  appear  in 
the    fantastic    offering,    "The    Vocal    Verdict." 

Lucille  Cavanagh  will  repeat  her  1919  Edi 
tion  of  Dance,   Color,  and  Song. 


The  Players  Club. 

In  response  to  many  requests  the  Players 
Club  will  close  its  present  successful  season 
at  the  Little  Theatre,  3209  Clay  Street,  with 
six  special  performances  of  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan's masterpiece,  "The  Mikado."  Monday, 
May  26th,  to  Friday,  May  30th,  and  Monday, 
June  2d. 

A  feature  of  the  production  is  the  excep- 
tionally fine  singing  chorus,  while  the  set- 
tings have  been  designed  by  Elmer  Had'er,  the 
well-known  artist. 


CZARINA'S  LOVE  LETTER. 


Her  Last  Impassioned  Outpouring. 


Chicago's  poet,  Carl  Sandburg,  has  brought 
to  America  from  Stockholm  a  most  remark- 
able letter.  It  is  a  letter  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  unhappy  Czarina  of  Russia  to 
the  Czar  just  before  the  latter's  abdication. 
Mr.  Sandburg  is  quoted  in  the  Tacoma  Times 
as  calling  it  "the  strangest  letter  of  love, 
politics,  war,  and  religion  ever  written  by  a 
woman."  The  text  of  the  letter,  as  published 
by   the   above-mentioned  paper,   follows: 

"Tsarkoe  Selo,  February  27,  1917. 

"My  Best  Beloved  :  Sorrow  and  a  hurt 
was  inside  of  me  when  I  let  you  go  by  your- 
self   without    any    company    at    all    from    our 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

k 


The  Popular  Motor  Oil 

More  ZEROLENE  is  used 
for  automobiles  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  than  all  other 
oils  combined. 
Leading  motor  car  distrib- 
utors praise  ZEROLENE, 
correctly  refined  from  se- 
lected California  asphalt- 
base  crude,  because  it  main- 
tains its  lubricating  body 
at  cylinder  heat  and  gives 
perfect  lubrication  with 
less  wear  and  less  carbon 
deposit.  Get  our  lubrication 
chart  showing  the  correct 
consistency  for  your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and  Standard 
Oil  Service  Stations 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


Correct  Lubrication  for 

the  Air-Cooled  Type 

Engine 

Engines  are  either  wa- 
ter-cooled or  air-cooled. 
This,  the  air-cooled 
type,  like  all  internal 
combustion  engines,  re- 
quires an  oil  that  holds 
its  full  lubricating  qual- 
ities at  cylinder  heat, 
burns  clean  in  the  com- 
bustion chambers  and 
goes  out  with  exhaust. 
ZEROLENE  fills  these 
requirements  perfectly, 
because  it iscorrectly re- 
fined from  selected  Cali- 
fornia asphalt-base 
crude. 


rare  little  Bebe.  What  a  ghastly  time  it  is 
we  are  living  through  !  And  our  parting  at 
this  time  makes  it  all  the  more  ghastly.  For 
now  when  you  are  tired  and  worn  out  I  can 
not  be  near  by  to  take  care  of  you. 

"God  has  laid  a  heavy  cross  on  you.  I  wish 
deep  within  me  that  I  could  help  you  carry 
this  burden.  You  are  brave  and  plucky. 
With  all  my  soul  I  am  suffering  with  you, 
more  than  I  can  say  in  any  words  I  write 
you.  What  can  I  do  more  than  pray  to  God 
and  pray  again?  Our  dear  friend  (Rasputin), 
who  now  finds  himself  in  the  other  world,  he, 
too,  prays  to  God  for  you.  There  he  is  near 
to  us.  But  how  willingly  I  would  consent  to 
hear  his  comforting  and  quiet  voice  now.  I 
am  convinced  God  is  going  to  reward  you  for 
what  you  must  now  suffer  and  stand  against. 
But  how   long  must  we  now  wait? 

"It  does  seem  as  though  our  situation  is 
going  to  improve.  My  dear,  all  you  need  is 
to  be  firm  and  show  the  strength  of  your 
hand  !  That  is  just  what  the  Russians  need. 
You  have  never  failed  to  show  them  kindness 
and  goodness  of  heart ;  let  them  now  under- 
stand that  your  fist  is  doubled  and  ready ! 
They  ask  that  of  you  themselves.  Many  have 
said  lately  to  me,  'We  need  the  knout.'  It 
is  strange,  but  such  is  the  nature  of  the  Slav. 

"To  be  firm  now  means  to  be  cruel  and 
warmly  loving  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
From  the  time  they  first  came  to  know  you 
and  Kalinjin  (Minister  Protopopov)  they 
have  been  more  quiet.  You  must  teach  them 
to  be  afraid  of  you — your  affection  is  too 
little  for  them.  A  child  that  cares  for  its 
father  must  be  afraid  to  be  disobedient  and 
bring  sorrow  to  its  father.  Sometimes  a  man 
must  drive  with  tight  reins,  not  loose,  never 
letting  go,  but  keeping  the  strongest  hand  he 
knows  how  to  use.  Then  people  will  think 
more  highly  of  him  as  a  good  man.  If  he  is 
always  soft  they  will  not  understand  him. 
The  human  heart  is  mysterious.  The  upper 
classes  do  not  in  their  hearts  care  for  a  mild 
course  of  conduct.  In  association  with  them 
a  spirit  of  determination  is  needed,  particu- 
larly now. 

"I  was  sorry  that  we  could  not  be  alone 
at  our  last  breakfast  together.  The  children 
wanted  to  be  there,  too.  Poor  Xenia  (the 
Czar's  sister)  is  to  be  pitied.  Her  daughter 
has  married  herself  into  a  worthless  and 
vicious  family  and  taken  a  husband  who  is 
beneath  her.  I  think  she  has  gone  far  wrong. 
How  much  suffering  and  sorrow  there  is  in 
the  world  now  !  A  great  heart  pain  torments 
humanity  and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  it. 

"I  wish  we  could  find  a  way  to  live  in 
quiet  and  peace.  May  it  be  granted  us  to 
be  strong  and  struggle  forward  on  our  thorny 
way,  forward  to  a  radiant  goal !  I  hope  you 
will  not  have  any  difficulties  with  Alexiev  and 
that  you  can  soon  come  back.  This  is  not  a 
selfish  hope.  I  understand  only  too  well  how 
the  'bellowing  mob'  acts  when  you  are  near. 
They  are  afraid  of  you  now  and  they  must 
be  made  still  more  afraid  of  you.  Therefore, 
wherever  you  go  they  must  tremble  before 
you.  Among  the  cabinet  ministers,  too,  you 
are  a  power  and  a  leader.      Come  back  soon. 

"You  see  what  I  ask  of  you  is  not  for  my 
own  sake  and  not  at  all  for  Bebe's  sake,  be- 
cause we  know  you  keep  us  in  your  thoughts 
all  the  time.  I  know  the  duty  that  takes 
you  away  from  us  and  that  now  you  are 
needed  there  much  more  than  here.  So  then 
as  quick  as  you  can  clear  up  your  affairs  be 
good  and  come  back  here  by  March  1st,  when 
I  hope  that  all  will  be  well  as  it  ought  to  be. 

"Come  back.  Your  wife — your  helpmeet — 
stands  on  watch  back  of  the  front.  It  is  true 
she  can  not  do  much.  But  all  who  have  been 
near  by  know  she  is  your  supporter. 

"My  eyes  ache  with  tears.  I  am  going  from 
the  station  straight  for  Jungfur  Marie's 
church,  because  it  is  there  we  have  always 
been  together.  This  will  quiet  and  strengthen 
me,   and  I   shall  pray  God  for  you,  my  angel. 

"Ah,  my  God,  how  I  love  you !  Always 
more  and  more,  my  love  for  you  is  as  deep 
as  the  sea.  My  affection  for  you  is  immeasur- 
able. 

"Sleep  quiet.  Don't  cough.  The  change 
of  climate  will  help  you  to  a  better  health. 
May  white  angels  protect  you  !  Christ  is  with 
you  and  Mother  Mary  will  never  leave  you. 
Our  friend  (Rasputin)  has  committed  us  to 
his  guardianship.  I  send  you  my  blessing 
and  embrace  you  tight,  and  rest  your  tired 
head  against  my  breast.  Oh,  it  will  be  bitter 
for  me  with  the  nights  alone. 

"You  are  without  sun  and  sunshine,  but 
all  of  my  warm,  burning  love  enfolds  you, 
you  my  only.  Light  of  my  life,  my  treasure 
given  me  from  Almighty  God,  know  my 
arms  are  around  you  and  my  lips  touch 
yours.  -We  are  always  together  and  we  shall 
never  be  parted.  Good-by,  my  dear !  Come 
back  soon.  Be  good,  go  to  Mother  Mary's 
Church,  where  I  have  so  often  prayed  for 
you." 


One  of  the  latest  things  that  is  being  pre- 
pared for  Scotland  Yard  is  a  "crime  map," 
showing  the  prevalance,  by  means  of  a  series 
of  dots,  of  certain  crimes  in  certain  areas. 
Many  makers  of  bad  money,  in  particular, 
have  been  brought  to  book  by  means  of  these 
maps,    for    this    type    of    criminal    frequently 


32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 
Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


shows  a  curious  carelessness  in  passing  his 
dud  coins  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  re- 
sides. When,  therefore,  the  dots,  each  rep- 
resenting a  shop  where  false  money  has  been 
passed,  crowd  together  in  a  certain  district, 
the  police  infer,  usually  correctly,  that  some- 
where within  this  district  resides  the  man 
they   are  seeking,   and  take   steps   accordingly. 


An  ant  hill  two  feet  in  height  contains 
about  93,000  ants,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions and  counting,  extending  over  two  years, 
carried  out  by  a  well-known  naturalist. 


Little  Theatre 


of  San  Francisco 


3209  Clay  Street,   near  Presidio  Avenue 
SIX    PERFORMANCES 
Monday,    May  26;   Tuesday,   May  27;   Wednes- 
day,    May    28;     Thursday,     May     29;     Friday, 
May    30;    Monday,    June   2.      Curtain    at    8:20. 

THE  PLAYERS  CLUB 

REGINALD    TRAVERS,    Director 

Presents    by    request   a    revival    of    Gilbert    and 

Sullivan's  light  opera 

'THE  MIKADO" 

Production    directed    by    Reginald    Travers 
Musical     Director,     Harry     Wood     Brown 

Tickets  at  the  Little  Theatre  and  at  Kohler 
&    Chase's.      Tickets,    $1;    war    tax,    10    cents. 


ALCAZAR 

"The     always     expected     Alcazar     perfection 
would  be  notable  in  a  $2  show." — Chronicle. 
THIS    WEEK— "EXCUSE    ME" 
The   Overland    Limited    of   Laughter 
ONE  WEEK— COM.  NEXT  SUN.  MAT. 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

Belle  BenneU  -:-  Walter  P.  Richardson 

In    the    Joyous    Farcical    Comedy 

"NEVER  SAY  DIE" 

As   Originally    Played    by    William    Collier    and 

Later  by  Nat  C.  Goodwin 

SUN.,   JUNE    1— The   Corking  Crook  Mystery 

"THE    SCRAP    OF    PAPER" 

From    Arthur     Somers     Roche's    Intensely    ■ 

Thrilling     Saturday     Evening    Post     story 

SOON — Jane     Cowl's     "Information    Please" 

Every  Night  Prices,  2Sc,  50c,  75c,   $1 

Matinees  Sun.,  Thurs.,   Sat.,  25c,   50c,   75c 


O 


RPHEUM      °'FARRELL  STREET 


BeOus  Slotkloi  mi  Powdj 


Waek  Baainnine  Thia  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

BLOSSOM  SEELEY  and  Company  in 
"Seeley's  Syncopated  Studio";  MOLLY  Mc- 
INTYRE  and  Company  in  Lester  Lonergan's 
Romantic  Irish  Playlet,  "The  Love  Chase"; 
PATRICOLA  and  MYER  in  "The  Girl  and 
the  Dancing  Fool";  WHITLEDGE  and  BECK- 
VVITH  in  "Pianojazz";  DUNHAM  and  ED- 
WARDS, Selling  Their  Stock  in  Trade,  "Fun"; 
REO  and  HELMAR,  Physical  Masterpieces; 
MAUD  EARL  and  Company  in  "The  Vocal 
Verdict";  HEARST  WEEKLY;  LUCILLE 
CAVANAGH  and  Company  in  a  1919  Edition 
of  Her  Kaleidoscopic  of  Dance,  Color  and 
Song. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10cf  25c,  50c.     Phone — Douglas   70. 


fURRAN 

^*"*     Ellii  and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.         Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last  Two  Weeks  Starts  Sun.  eve..   May  25 

The    Messrs.    Shubert 

Present   the   Musical    Play    Supreme 

"MAYTIME" 

With    the   New    York    Cast    Intact,    Headed    by 

JOHN    CHARLES    THOMAS 

Carolyn  Thomson  and  John  T.  Murray 

Nights,  50c  to  $2;  Wed.  and  Sat.   mai  - 
to  $1.50. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


May  24,  19K 


VANITY  FAIR. 

We  shall  watch  with  some  interest  for  the 
appearance  of  the  substitute  saloon  about 
which  some  highly -religious  people  are  now 
exercising  their  alleged  minds.  It  may  be  due 
to  orieinal  sin,  but  we  have  small  confidence 
in  substitutes  of  any  kind.  Now  it  may  be 
true  that  a  man  can  abandon  a  taste  or  a 
habit-  "  We  ourselves  have  abandoned  many, 
mainly  the  good  ones,  as  being  easier.  But 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  substitute  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  are  invited  to  welcome 
the  substitute  saloon.  If  one  actor  takes  the 
place  of  another  it  is  not  that  he  may  do  a 
different  thing,  but  that  he  may  do  the  same 
thing  and  do  it  better-  If  we  are  to  have  a 
substitute  saloon  it  must  either  be  some- 
thing wholly  different,  such  as  an  ice-cream 
parlor,  in  which  case  it  is  not  a  saloon  at  all, 
or  w-e  must  have  another  kind  of  saloon  that 
shall  be  more  effective  than  the  kind  we  have 
now,  that  is  to  say  with  intensive  alcoholic 
exhilaration.  A  saloon  is  a  place  of  resort 
for  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors.  If 
there  are  no  alcoholic  liquors,  then  it  is  not 
a  saloon,  substitute  or  otherwise.  One  might 
as  well  talk  of  a  substitute  barber  shop  from 
which  hair-cutting  and  shaving  shall  be  wholly 
banished.  Or  a  substitute  postoffice  where  it 
shall  be  illegal  to  buy  stamps  or  money  or- 
ders. 

We  have  been  given  no  specifications  of  the 
substitute  saloon  except  that  there  will  be  all 
kinds  of  "refreshing  soft  beverages,"  and  that 
there  will  be  "numerous  attractions  to  draw 
the  crowds."  In  other  words  we  shall  have 
a  soda-water  parlor,  and  as  for  the  "nu- 
merous attractions"  w-e  have  great  doubts  if 
they  will  attract  any  one.  If  you  want  to 
wean  a  man  from  the  reading  of  light  litera- 
ture the  worst  of  all  ways  would  be  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  copy  of  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  with  a  picture  of  a  ballet  girl  on 
the  cover.  You  are  far  more  likely  to  in- 
cense him  than  to  conciliate  him.  And  it 
may  be  said  further  that  if  you  first  pass  a 
law  making  it  illegal  for  him  to  read  light 
literature  you  will  infuriate  him  by  offering 
him  a  "substitute"  miserably  disguised  by  a 
false  cover.  If  the  good  people  who  are  to 
give  us  a  substitute  saloon  were  wise  in  their 
day  and  generation  they  would  not  try  to  pro- 
duce a  substitute  for  anything  or  an  imita- 
tion of  anything.  If  they  believe  that  they 
can  induce  festive-minded  people  to  gather 
round  the  merry  soda-water  fountain  and  to 
gaze  upon  their  hilarious  movies  by  all  means 
let  them  go  to  it.     But  why  call  it  a  saloon  ? 


For  the  really  important   items   of  news   it 
seems  that  we  must  always  wait.     Of  course 


it  was  interesting  to  know  that  the  German 
delegates  had  reached  Versailles,  and  to  read 
of  the  ensuing  juggleries  with  the  peace  terms. 
But  what  we  actually  wanted  to  know  was 
the  deportment  of  these  Teutonic  gentlemen 
when  they  reached  French  soil.  What  they 
said  to  each  other  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
railroad  cars  we  shall  probably  never  know. 
although  it  is  conceivable  that  the  march  of 
civilization  was  represented  by  a  concealed 
dictaphone.  But  did  they  look  cheerful  on 
their  arrival?  Did  they  smile,  or  did  they 
glower?  What  sort  of  salutations  did  they 
give  and  receive?  If  there  had  been  a  few 
women  reporters  present  we  should  know  all 
about  these  things. 

But  the  news,  the  real  news,  is  leaking 
through.  It  seems  that  when  the  German 
delegates  reached  their  hotel  the  first  thing 
they  asked  for  was  soap.  French  hotels  do 
not  furnish  soap,  a  fact  that  many  of  us 
have  discovered  to  our  cost,  and  there  were 
the  best  of  reasons  why  the  Germans  had 
brought  no  soap  with  them.  There  is  no 
soap  in  Germany,  and  many  an  Allied  prisoner 
has  purchased  some  alleviation  of  his  lot 
with  the  soap  contained  in  Red  Cross  parcels. 
But  the  German  delegates  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  usual  hotel  allowances  furnished  on 
application.  They  wanted  unlimited  soap. 
They  wanted  to  revel  in  soap.  They  were 
insatiable  in  their  demands  for  soap.  Pos- 
sibly they  had  some  vague  idea  that  they 
could  wash  out  the  stain  of  the  Lusitania 
and  cleanse  their  souls  of  the  blood  of  women 
and  children,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  wanted  the  soap  to  take  home  with  them 
and  that  they  were  charged  with  commissions 
by  female  relatives  long  unfamiliar  with  its 
emollient  suavities.  Xone  the  less  there  is  a 
certain  symbolic  significance  in  the  fact  that 
the  first  demand  of  the  German  delegates  was 
for  soap. 

We  are  interested  also  in  knowing  that  the 
German  delegates  were  accompanied  by  ladies 
— presumably  wives,  sisters,  aunts,  and  nieces 
— and  that  these  ladies  promptly  sallied  forth 
in  order  to  buy  candy.  One  would  have 
thought  that  they  would  have  ordered  candy- 
to  be  brought  to  them.  It  is  the  German 
way,  and  that  they  did  not  do  so  may  perhaps 
be  taken  as  a  sign  of  grace.  For  four  years 
Germany  has  had  no  soap  and  no  candy,  and 
the  double  deprivation  must  have  been  a 
heavy  one. 

But  there  is  another  question,  and  one  to 
which  the  economist  would  do  well  to  give 
some  heed.  Why  should  the  German  dele- 
gates take  women  with  them  ?  Why  should 
the  French  be  expected  to  extend  their  hos- 
pitality to  a  number  of  German  women  and 
to    sell    candy    to    them?      Why    should    any 
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political  delegation  include  women,  and  par- 
ticularly in  time  of  war,  unless  the  women 
are  themselves  delegates,  which  was  certain.* 
not  the  case  here.  Who  pays  for  tbem?  It 
is  said  that  a  very  large  number  of  women 
accompanied  the  American  delegation,  and 
that  most  of  tbem  were  cousins,  sisters,  aunts, 
and  nieces.  Who  pays  for  them  ?  That  a 
delegate  should  be  accompanied  by  his  wife 
is  reasonable  enough  if  his  stay  is  likely  to 
be  a  long  one,  but  the  line  ought  to  be  drawn 
at  wives  so  far  as  the  public  expense  is  con- 
cerned. It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a 
census  of  the  Americans  now  occupying  the 
Hotel  Crillon  in  Paris.  The  whole  hotel  has 
been  hired,  presumably  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  public,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
how  mam-  women,  other  than  wives,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  parry,  and  who  pays  for  their 
sustenance,  their  automobiles,  and  their 
junketings.  A  meal  in  a  Paris  hotel  costs 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10.  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  bill  must  be  a 
large  one.  Once  more,  who  pays  it  ?  We 
need  not  bother  much  about  the  German 
women  nor  who  pays  for  them,  but  we  might 
make  an  advantageous  rule  of  "one  delegate 
one  woman"  so  far  as  our  own  emissaries  are 
concerned. 


There  is  still  a  conflict  of  testimony  as  to 
the  number  of  American  soldiers  who  have 
married  French  girls.  The  New  York  Times 
prints  an  article  by  an  "American  war 
worker,"  name  and  sex  unstated,  who  was 
stationed  at  Limoges..  On  one  occasion  an 
American  soldier  entered  the  office  of  the 
American  consul  and  asked  for  a  permit  to 
marry.  The  consul  remarked  irritably.  "There 
is  the  thirty-ninth  man  who  has  married  in 
Limoges."  Now  at  that  time  there  were  from 
60,000  to  90,000  troops  stationed  at  Limoges, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  the  per- 
centage was  not  a  large  one.  This  incident 
occurred  at  about  the  time  of  the  evacuation 
of   Limoges. 

The  correspondent  says  that  there  were 
few  opportunities  to  meet  the  better  class  of 
French  girl  and  there  was  not  much  disposi- 
tion to  pay  attention  to  the  other  kind.  The 
French  girl  is  hedged  around  with  a  thousand 
restrictions  against  which  the  American  girl 
would  emphatically  rebel  and  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  get  within  the  guard  and  to  meet 
her  face  to  face.  The  French  girl  of  the 
better  kind  is  about  as  high  a  type  of  the 
species  as  Providence  has  yet  manufactured. 
She  has  few  equals  and  no  superiors,  but 
those  who  suppose  that  she  is  in  any  way 
accessible  to  the  average  visitor  has  another 
guess  coming.  For  the  conventional  introduc- 
tion helps  not  at  all.  Social  position  and  ir- 
reproachable credentials  will  eventually  melt 
the  wall,  but  it  takes  time. 

The  American  girls  in  France,  says  the 
Times  correspondent,  are  said  to  be  jealous 
of  their  French  sisters  and  to  be  resentful 
of  the  comparative  neglect  that  has  been  their 
portion.  But  then  the  American  girls,  so  we 
are  told,  can  not  be  said  to  be  good  looking. 
Their  graces,  which  are  many,  are  moral 
rather  than  physical,  and  this,  of  course,  re- 
fers to  the  girl  workers  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
similar  organizations.  We  have  a  suspicion 
that  the  pretty  girls  were  rather  avoided  dur- 
ing the  work  of  enlistment  under  the  convic- 
tion that  good  looks  were  opposed  to  utility 
and  that  the  risks  of  war  work  would  be 
somewhat  lessened  by  a  homely  exterior. 
That  was  a  mistake.  It  was  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  Puritanism.  Not  only  were  most  of 
the  American  girls  of  a  homely  type,  but  they 
wore  ill-fitting  uniforms,  which  of  course  was 
unpardonable.  On  the  other  hand  the  French 
girl  is  always  chic,  which  is  better  than  good 
looks,  and  so.  says  the  correspondent,  "what 
surprises  me  is  that  our  men.  so  far  from 
home  and  restless,  have  not  taken  each  one 
of  them  a  French  girl  unto  himself." 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


November  Eleventh. 

It  was  three  slim  young  wraiths  that   me:    in    the 

heart   of  a  great   playground, 
And   two   of  them   watched    the   shining    sports   in 

the   fields   that  ringed  them   round. 
But   one  of  them   bent   an   earthward   ear  to   follow 

a    far-off   sound. 

"Listen,"  he  cried,  "they  knotr,  down  there!     Oh. 

don't   you   hear  the  bells?' 
"Xot   I,"   said   one  with   a  wise   young  smile.      "I 

used  to  hear  the  shells.    .    .    . 
Xot   now;   oh,    not    for    ages    now;      I    came    from 

the  Dardanelles." 

"I    from   the    Marne."   the  third   one   sighed,    "but 

these   are    only    names. 
Eh    bien,   mon    z-ietLX.    one   must   forget    those   little 

strifes  and   fames! 
Here    is    the    host    of    Golden    Lads    who    play    at 

golden  games." 


rirn 


and 

It's 


But  the  new  boy  ran  to  the  turfs  green 

bent  with  an  anxious  frown, — 
"It's   the  curfew  bell!      I   hear    them   cheer 

my  little  own"  home  town! 
I   hear  my   Dad!      I  can  almost  see "    and   his 

eager  gaze   plunged   down. 

"soon,    mon    ami,"    soothed    the   dark-eyed    wraith, 
"these  teasing  dreams  will  cease! 


One  plays  all   day,  one  leaps  the  stars,   one  seeks 

the   Golden    Fleece!" 
Still    the    new    boy    turned    his    white    young    face 

from  the  Land  of  the  Great  Release — 

"But    I    zcas    killed    tzco    hours    ago.    white    they 

signed    the    terms   of   peace." 
—From     ■Tictory."     by     Ruth     Comfort     Mitchell. 

Published  by  Smalt,  Maynard  &  Co. 


Spring  Sows  Her  See  ds. 

Why  are  you  doing  it  this  year.   Spring? 
Why  do  you  do  this  useless  thing? 

Do    you    not  know    there    are   no    men    now? 
Why  do  you  put  on  an  apple  bough 

Buds,  and  in  a  girl's  heart,  thronging 
Strange   emotions: — fear,  and   longing. 

Eager   flight,   and  shy  pursuing. 
Noble   thoughts   for   her  undoing; 

Wondering,    accepting,    straining. 
Wistful    seizing,    and    refraining; 

Stern  denying,  answering? — 

— Why  do  you  toil  so  drolly.  Spring? 

Why  do  you  scheme  and  urge  and  plan 
To  make  a  girl's  heart  ripe  for  a  man? 

While  the  men  are  herded  together  where 
Death  is  the  woman  with  whom  they  pair? 

Back  fall  my  words  to  my  listening  ear. 
Spring  is  deaf,  and  she  can  not  hear. 

Spring  is  blind,  and  she  can  not  sec. 

She  does  not  know   what  war  may  be. 

Spring  goes  by,   with   her  age-old  sowing 

Of  seeds  in  each   girl's  heart,   kind,    unknowing. 

And,  too  in  my  heart   (Spring,  take  need!) 
Now  in  my  own  has  fallen  a  seed. 

i  Spring,  give  over!)      I  cringe,  afraid. 
(Though  I   suffer,  harm  no  other  maid!) 

I  hide  my  eyes,  a  budding  tree 
Is  so   terrible   to   see. 

I   stop  my  ears,  a  bird  song  clear 
Is  a  dreadful  thing  to  hear. 

Seeds  in  each  girl's  heart  Spring  goes  throwing. 
O   the   crop   of   pain    that    is   growing ! 

Mary  Carolyn  Daz-ies,  in   the  Touchstone. 


Deprived  of  all  else,  the  Italians  can  drown 
their  sorrow  in  grand  opera  if  given  half  a 
chance,  as  was  proved  by  a  group  released 
from  a  German  prison  camp.  Arriving  at 
Mannheim  in  the  night,  and  forced  to  stand 
for  more  than  an  hour  out  of  doors  in  the 
rain  and  mud  before  they  could  be  cared  for. 
they  kept  up  a  continuous  flow  of  arias  and 
choruses  until  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  silenced 
tbem  with  food  and  hot  drinks. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Early  in  the  Santa  Monica  road  races  Ros- 
coe  Sarles*  csr  ran  off  the  course  and  was 
smashed.  "Too  bad."  said  a  friend,  "for  I 
thought  you'd  finish  in  a  walk."  "Well,  I  am, 
aint   I  ?"   snapped   Sarles. 


now."  Said  the  other,  also  gazing:  "Well, 
begob,  Oi'd  not  like  to  be  up  there  with- 
out   it." 


A  lady  showing  evidence  of  haste  entered 
a  street-car  near  the  shopping  district,  and, 
seeing  a  friend,  she  stood  in  front  of  her, 
talking.  "Sit  down,"  said  the  friend,  making 
room  for  her.  "Really,  dear,  I  haven't  time," 
replied  the  flustered  woman.  "I'm  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  to  the  station." 


Tom,  the  country  six-year-old,  presenting 
himself  one  day  in  even  more  than  his  usual 
state  of  dust  and  disorder,  was  asked  by  his 
mother  if  he  would  not  like  to  be  a  little  city 
boy,  and  always  be  nice  and  clean,  in  white 
suits  and  shoes  and  stockings.  "They're  not 
children ;  they're  pets,"  he  answered  scorn- 
fully. 


"The  Bolsheviki,"  said  Uncle  Joe  Cannon 
at  a  Danville  dinner,  "take  a  cynical  view 
even  of  marriage.  A  little  boy  said  to  one 
of  our  Danville  Bolsheviki  the  other  day, 
'Father,  what  do  they  call  a  man  who  isn't 
married?'  'A  bachelor,  my  son.'  'Well,  what 
does  a  man  call  himself  after  he's  married?' 
'My  son,  I'd  hate  to  tell  you.'  " 


Attorney-General  Gregory  at  a  dinner  re- 
cently remarked:  "Bores  are  always  talka- 
tive. There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  silent  bore. 
One  of  the  ilk  once  said  to  me  at  a  party. 
'Jones  isn't  very  polite.  He  yawned  three 
times  while  I  was  talking  to  him  yesterday.' 
'But  maybe  he  wasn't  yawning,'  I  protested, 
'perhaps  he  was  trying  to  say  something.' " 


The  most  momentous  associations  some- 
times attach  themselves  to  the  most  trifling 
things.  Thus  at  a  dinner  the  hostess  said 
to  a  sour -faced  man  on  her  left :  "May  I 
help  you  to  some  of  the  boiled  rice,  Mr. 
Smith?"  "Rice?  No,  thank  you;  no  rice  for 
me,"  Smith  answered,  vehemently.  "It  is  as- 
sociated with  the  worst  mistake  of  my  life." 


They  were  playing  poker  in  a  Western 
town.  One  of  the  players  was  a  stranger, 
and  was  getting  a  nice  trimming.  Finally  the 
sucker  saw  one  of  the  players  give  himself 
three  aces  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack.  The 
sucker  turned  to  the  man  beside  him  and 
said :  "Did  you  see  that  ?"  "See  what  ?" 
asked  the  man.  "Why,  that  fellow  dealt  him- 
self three  aces  from  the  bottom  of  the  deck," 
said  the  sucker.  "Well,  what  about  it  ?"  asked 
the  man.     "It  was  his  deal,  wasn't  it  ?" 


A  wounded  corporal  in  a  hospital  told  how, 
while  on  patrol  duty,  he  had  seen  the  body 
of  a  non-commissioned  French  officer  hang- 
ing by  the  feet,  his  face  bashed  in  with  mus- 
kets. "My  men  and  I  were  furious,"  he  said, 
"and  made  up  our  minds  that  we'd  do  the 
same  thing  to  the  first  German  we  caught. 
That  night  we  found  two  Germans  hidden 
in  a  barn.  We  fell  on  them  and  then — as 
they  were  hungry  we  gave  them  bread.  We 
could  not  do  what  they  did,  for  we  are  not 
of  the  same  race,"  he  finished  with  pride. 


A  soldier  was  pleading  with  his  command- 
ing officer.  "You  are  always  on  leave,"  ex- 
claimed the  commanding  officer.  "What  on 
earth  do  you  want  special  leave  for  now  ?" 
"My  sister's  baby  is  going  to  be  vaccinated, 
sir."  "And  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  you  ?" 
"She's  my  sister,  sir,"  explained  Tommy  with 
a  hurt  look.  "What,  the  baby?"  "No,  sir,  the 
baby's  sister's  my  brother — I  mean  I'm  the 
mother's    baby — er — the    father's    my    sister. 

No,   I  mean "     "You  mean,"  broke  in  the 

C.  O.  angrily.     "What  do  they  want  you  for? 
That  is  the  point."     "For  a  godmother,   sir." 


The  president  of  a  certain  university  was 
addressing  a  class  of  young  ladies,  his  topic 
being  "The  Serious  Side  of  Life."  Suddenly 
he  turned  on  a  nicely  dressed  girl  and  re- 
marked :  "I  suppose  you  consider  the  most 
serious  thing  in  life  to  be  the  observing  of 
the  mandates  of  fashion.  "I've  got  one  for 
every  night  this  week,"  replied  the  fair  young 
thing  promptly. 

She  was  the  sort  of  woman  who  always  tells 
everybody  her  business.  With  cheery  smile 
she  settled  herself  at  the  counter  of  the 
hosier's  shop  and  began  :  "My  husband  has 
just  been  very  ill — very  ill  indeed.  So  I 
have  to  do  his  shopping ;  and  I  want  a  shirt." 
"Certainly,  madam,"  said  the  clerk  cour- 
teously. "Stiff  front  and  cuffs  ?"  "Oh,  no  !" 
she  exclaimed  in  horrified  tones.  "The  doc- 
tor says  he  must  avoid  anything  with   starch 


Pat,  a  soldier  in  the  American  army,  was 
asked  on  his  return  to  tell  about  his  success- 
ful hand-to-hand  encounter  with  a  German. 
"I  got  siperated  from  the  rist  o'  the  min," 
he  began,  "and  foive  o'  the  villains  came 
charjin1  upon  me.  'None  o'  that,*  sez  I.  'I'll 
tache  ye  cowardly  spalpeens  some  o'  the  rules 
[  o'  the  game.'  They  wuz  husky  brutes,  but 
ther  wuz  wan  small  wan,  and  I  wuz  sure  I 
cud  lick  'im.  So  I  sailed  into  the  rist  o' 
thim  and  bate  thim  into  silence.  'Now,'  sez  I 
to  me  German  frind,  'the  odds  are  even,  and 
I'll   fight   ye.'" 

Mrs.  Jay  Kirke,  wife  of  the  former  Cleve- 
land first  baseman  and  the  hard  hitter  of  the 
team,  was  very  much  interested  in  her  hus- 
band's work.  At  the  end  of  each  game  she 
used  to  approach  him  and  say :  "How  many 
hits  today.  Jay,"  and  sometimes  Jay  would 
reply :  "Six,  dear,  every  one  on  the  nose, 
too.  Gee,  I'm  glad  I  got  a  wife  who's  inter- 
ested in  what  I'm  doing."  But  once  in  a 
while  he  wouldn't  make  any,  and  then  to  the 
time-honored  question  he'd  shout:  "What  do 
you  want  to  know  for?  Gee  whiz,  I  wish 
you'd  stay  home  and  knit,  like  the  rest  of  the 
women." 


"Demobilization,"  said  Senator  McCumber, 
"will  cause  queer  happenings  in  the  business 
world.  A  business  man  told  me  the  other 
day  that  after  demobilization  he  expects  to 
issue  his  orders  in  some  such  style  as  this : 
'Captain  Jones,  will  you  kindly  ask  Major 
Smith  to  remember  tne  monthly  trial  balance, 
and  tell  General  Robinson  to  send  a  state- 
ment to  Stoxon  Bonds.  I'd  like  Lieutenant 
Brown,  by  the  way,  to  tidy  up  my  desk." 


When  John  McCormack  was  visiting  one  of 
the  war  camps  near  New  York  recently  he 
came  across  a  couple  of  Irishmen  who  were 
busy  doing  some  repair  construction.  Sud- 
denly the  whir  of  an  airplane  was  heard  from 
on  high.  One  of  the  Irishmen  stopped  work 
and  gazed  up  at  the  machine.  Then  he  said : 
"O'd  not  Ioike  to  be  up   there  in   that  thing, 


There  was  a  horse  fair  on  in  an  English 
village,  and,  as  usual,  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  horses  were  being  offered  for  sale. 
Every*  old  crock  in  the  country  seemed  to  be 
there.  The  auctioneer  stood  ready  to  begin 
business — which  looked  like  being  pretty  bad. 
An  old  farmer  came  up  with  an  aged  steed, 
thin,  gone  in  the  knees,  and  walking  on  three 
legs.  "How  much?"  queried  the  auctioneer, 
looking  at  the  steed  disgustedly.  "Fifteen 
pound !"  came  the  stolid  reply.  The  auc- 
tioneer looked  pained  and  surprised.  "I 
want  to  know  your  price — not  the  weight  of 
the    animal!"   he   remarked. 


Whistler  was  dining  one  evening  in  a 
friend's  house,  and  the  dinner  was  a  very 
lively  affair.  During  the  evening  the  artist 
remembered  he  wanted  to  write  a  telegram  or 
something,  so  be  was  shown  into  a  room  on 
the  floor  above.  Shortly  afterward  a  sound 
of    something    falling    down    the    stairs    was 
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heard.  Every  one  rushed  out  to  see  what  it 
was,  and  found  the  little  man  just  picking 
himself  up  and  looking  very  perturbed. 
"Are  you  hurt?"  they  all  exclaimed.  "Who 
was  the  architect  of  this  house,"  was  the  ex- 
traordinary reply  they  got.  Some  name  was 
given.  "Dashed  teetotaler!"  Whistler  ejacu- 
lated. 


When  Roosevelt  was  governor  of  New 
York  he  knew  quite  well  a  farmer  who  lived 
at  a  house  on  the  road  where  the  governor, 
riding  horseback,  would  always  stop  for  a  rest. 
One  day  when  the  governor  rode  up  the 
farmer  was  reading  a  New  York  paper. 
"Governor,"  he  asked,  "aren't  those  New  York 
papers  pretty  tall  liars?"  "Why,  what  makes 
you  think  they  are?"  "Well,  here's  a  story 
I  was  just  a-readin'  of  a  man  who  paid 
$14,000  for  a  picture  of  a  cow.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it."  "Why  not?"  asked  T.  R.  "Be- 
cause," said  the  famrer,  "I  don't  believe 
there's  any  man  in  New  York  would  pay 
$14,000   for  anything  he   couldn't  milk." 


An  elderly  man  was  traveling  on  a  South- 
ern train  when  he  became  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  a  younger  man  in  the  seat 
beside  him.  Eventually  the  talk  led  to  per- 
sonal experience.  "Once  I  was  a  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store  at  $10  a  week,"  said  the 
young  man,  speaking  of  his  earlier  life,  "but, 
like  many  others,  I  fell  in  with  careless  com- 
panions and  was  induced  to  gamble "     "I 

see !  I  see !"  -interjected  the  elderly  one 
with  a  sigh.  "You  gambled  and  were  tempted 
to  take  money  that  did  not  belong  to  you." 
"Oh,  no,"  was  the  cheerful  rejoinder  of  the 
younger  man.  "I  won  enough  in  a  month  to 
buy  the  grocery  store." 


Two  privates  met  the  company  mail  clerk 
on  the  road.  "Any  mail  for  me  ?"  asked  the 
first  private.  The  mail  orderly  put  on  his 
spectacles,  looked  through  the  bunch  of  let- 
ters, and  handed  one  to  the  questioner.  "Any 
for  me  ?"  queried  the  second  private.  The 
custodian  of  the  mails  readjusted  the  spec- 
tacles on  his  nose,  looked  once  more  through 
the  pack  of  letters,  and  said  that  there  was 
not.  "Not  even  a  newspaper  ?"  insisted  the 
private.  Again  he  looked  through  the  pack- 
ages and  finally  said :  "Nope,  none  for  yuh." 
The  privates  had  gone  but  a  few  steps  on 
their  way  when  the  orderly  yelled  after  them : 
"Hey,  there!  Darned  if  I  know  you!  What's 
your  name,  anyhow  ?" 


A  guy  once  got  into  a  smoking-car  in  New 
England,  chummed  up  with  the  man  next  to 
him,  handed  him  a  cigar,  and  said,  "Say, 
you're  not  supposed  to  do  any  fishing  up  here 
this  month,  but  I  don't  mind  telling  you  I've 
got  100  pounds  of  the  finest  cod  out  in  the 
baggage-car  that  you  ever  laid  eyes  on."  The 
newlyMnade  acquaintance  puffed  away  at  his 
cigar  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  said: 
"Say,  d'ye  know  who  I  am  ?"  "No.  Who  are 
you  ?"  asked  the  fisherman.  "I'm  the  state 
game  warden  of  Massachusetts,"  he  replied. 
"The  devil  you  are!"  ejaculated  Izaak  Wal- 
ton's disciple.  "Do  you  know  who  I  am?" 
"No.  Who  are  you?"  "Well,  I'm  the  biggest 
liar  in  North  America." 


Over  a  glass  of — er — milk  the  old  sea  dogs 
were  swapping  yarns.  "I  remember  one 
time,"  said  the  one  with  the  scarlet  nose, 
"we  ran  into  a  hurricane.  The  cook  was  in 
the  galley  cooking  salt  horse,  what  the  owners 
called  beef,  and  raising  a  dickens  of  a  steam. 
But  that  there  hurricane  was  so  cold  that  it 
froze  the  steam  solid,  with  poor  old  cookie  in 
the  centre,  and  it  took  us  three  hours  to  dig 
him  out."  "That  so  ?"  replied  the  one  with 
the  wooden  leg.  "Minds  me  of  an  arctic 
voyage  I  went  on  once.  The  cold  was  so 
'orrible  that  it  froze  the  bo'sun's  shadow  to 
the  deck,  and  we  had  to  hack  it  loose  with 
a  chopper  before  he  could  move.  And  an- 
other   time "    he    went    on,    reminiscently. 

But  his  friend  had  vanished. 


A  young  soldier  while  engaged  in  the  des 
perate  fight  at  Cantigny  was  found  by  some  of 
his  American  pals  at  the  conclusion  of  a  par- 
ticularly desperate  fight  squatting  in  the 
middle  of  a  piece  of  grass-covered  ground. 
He  had  a  little  pile  of  hand  grenades  at  his 
side  and  there  were  several  enemy  dead  on 
the  Outskirts  of  the  little  green  oasis.  He 
had  been  fighting  like  a  demon,  single-handed. 
"What's  the  idea  ?"  asked  the  sergeant,  run- 
ning up.  "Why  stay  here — it's  all  over  ?" 
"See  this  grass?"  was  the  answer,  pointing 
to  a  lush  patch  that  had  been  put  to  seed  by- 
French  peasants  before  their  retreat  in  the 
face  of  falling  shells.  "I'm  keeping  it  for  a 
cow  back  on  the  lines  that  belongs  to  a  family 
I'm  billeted  with.  It's  the  only  pasture  in 
forty  miles." 

-«-»«» 

More  than  6000  Frenchwomen  were  wooed 
and  won  by  American  soldiers  in  France  with- 
in one  year.  The  majority  of  the  French 
girls  who  have  become  Americans  through 
marrying  men  and  officers  of  the  American 
Expeditionary*  Force  are  stenographers,  sales 
girls,  or  teachers  with  a  sprinkling  of  peas- 
ant girls  and  those  of  the  middle  class  or 
bourgeoisie. 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

Ultimate  Reform. 
Let  us  reform  the  unshackled  sinners 

Who  still  have  pleasures  we  may  not  sbare; 
They    shall    have    no    wine    when    they    eat    their 
dinners — 
But  why,  dear  brethren,  be  halting  there? 
Let  us  not  let  up  till  we've  gone  the  limit, 

L-.-t  us  make  the  lives  of  the  joyous  dark; 
Wherever  a  pleasure  is  found,   let's  trim  it — 
If    the    sparrow    can't    warble,    why    should    the 
lark? 

Since  we  are  solemn  and  cold  and  mirthless, 

Is  it  right  that  others  may  still  be  gay? 
Gladness  is  wicked  and  laughter  worthless; 

Let   us    legislate    these   evils  away! 
Let  us  pass  a  law  to  have  love  restricted. 

And    abolish  beauty   or  veil   its  charm; 
Let  those  who  cause  merriment  be  convicted 

For  bringing  to  others  debauching  harm. 

Our  inclinations   must  be  the  measure 

To  which  all  other  men  shall  submit; 
We  must  not  forget  that  in  Jailing  pleasure 

We    save    ourselves    from    the   brimstone    pit! 
Let  us  find  the  end  of  our  own  desires. 

And  there  establish  the  final  mark: 
Make  virtue  sombre  and  quench  Youth's  6res — 

If  the  sparrow  can't  warble,  why  let  the  lark? 
— S.  E.  Kiser,  in  Life. 


The  British  flag  is  the  first  standard  of  a 
Christian  nation  to  float  over  Constantinople 
as  that  of  a  conqueror. 

-•» 

Women  motormen  now  operate  nearly  half 
the  street-cars  in   Great  Britain. 
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Burners  maintains  an  even,  steady  tem- 
perature for  baking.  Cleaner  than  coal 
and  as  handy  as  gas — and  costs  about 
half  as  much  to  -operate.  Let  us  install  a 
burner  in  your  kitchen  range.  Most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  cooking  fuel. 
Ask  us  about  this  today.  'A  phone  call  is 
enough. 

ROTARY  OIL  BURNER  CO.  PENINSULA  BURNER  &  OIL  CO. 

159  Twelfth  St.,       |       Phone  San  Mateo  25 
Oakland.  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

of  Hartford 

Established     1850 

Pacific   Department 

369  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Offices      at 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Higgins  Bids. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ;ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLSALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 


230  California  Street 

Hind  Building 


Saa  Francisco 
Phooe  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorfler  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 

EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The  Paper  used  in  printing  ihe  Argonaut  ii  hiraiihed  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First   Street,  corner   Minna, 

San    Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  Firs 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following   department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Xewhall  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame.  Among 
their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple- 
ton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  John  Gill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rath- 
bone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Murphy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cadwala- 
dtf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Hitchcock,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Henry  T.  Scott, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Raoul  Duval, 
Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs.  But- 
ler Breeden,  Mr.  Richard  Tobin,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Carolan. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  Taylor  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  the  St.  Francis  in  compliment  to  Countess 
Eric  Lewenhaupt  and  Countess  de  Mailly  Chalon. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  Henry  Horn,  Mrs. 
George  Ebright,  Mrs.  William  Sesnon,  Mrs.  Anson 
Herrick,  Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst,  Mrs.  H. 
T.  Porter  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Joseph  Grace,  and 
Mrs.    Leroy    Xielson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thome  entertained  a  score 
of  friends  at  supper  in  Rainbow  Lane  Monday 
evening. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Koshland  entertained  at  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Palace  HoteL 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  entertained  at  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Lillie  Hol- 
brook,  Mrs.  Robinson  Duff,  and  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  McRae  gave  a  tea  last  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  the  St.  Francis  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  Victor 
de  Cunha,  Mrs.  Frank  Helm,  Mrs.  Basil  Riften- 
house,  Mrs.  John  Wilcox,  Mrs.  Leroy  Xielson, 
Mrs.  George  Van  Deusen,  and  Miss  Maye  Col- 
burn. 

Mrs.  George  Pope  gave  a  luncheon  several  days 
ago  at  her  Burlingame  home,  having  among  her 
guests  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  Miss  Flora  Low, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan- 
Mrs.  Orville  Baldwin  gave  a  tea  Monday  at  the 
St.  Francis  in  honor  of  her  granddaughter,  Miss 
Evelyn  McGaw.  Those  who  attended  the  affair  in- 
cluded Mrs.  John  McGaw,  Miss  Frances  Revett, 
Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss  Annette  Rolph,  Miss 
Geraldine  Grace,   and   Miss  Margaret   Cheney. 

Countess  Eric  Lewechanpt  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Palo  Alto.  Among  her 
guests  were  Mrs.  Harry  Bates,  Mrs.  Grayson  Dut- 
ton,  Mrs.  Earl  Brownell,  Mrs.  Danforth  Board- 
man,  -  Mrs.  Harry  Williar,  Mrs.  Barclay  Henley, 
Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  Mrs.  Howard  Morrow,  Mrs. 
Wiiliam  Whittier,  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes,  Miss 
Bessie  Zane,  Miss  Lillie  Sandman,  and  Miss  Elsie 
Sherman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Witter  gave  a  dinner  a  few 
evenings  ago  in  compliment  to  Miss  Beatrice 
Simpson  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Daniel  Volkmann. 

Mrs.  Perry  Eyre  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  at 
her  home  in  Menlo  Park  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Aiherton. 

Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park,  her  guests 
having  included  Mrs.  John  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Kellond,  Mrs.  John  Polhemus,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Allen,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Sherman,  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Oddie. 

Mr.  David  Forgan  of  Chicago  gave  a  dinner 
a  few  evenings  ago  at  the  St.  Francis,  having  as 
his  guests  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Betty  George, 
Mr.  Robert  Coles  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Albert 
Isham    of    Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Davenport  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  their  home  in  town,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams, 
Mrs.  Russell  Selfridge,  Miss  Eleanor  Davenport, 
and    Mr.   Frederick   Carpenter. 

Mrs.  John  Drumm  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye.  Mrs. 
George  Xewhall,  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter.  Mrs. 
Laurance  Scott,  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  . 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Samuel    Morse   gave   a    dinner   a 


TED  SHAWN 

Will  Lecture  and  Teach 

DANCING 

For  Six  Weeks 

Commencing  June  22, 1919 

AT  WEDWOOD  GARDENS,  Piedmont 

laasmnch  is  Mr.  Shawn  will  be  enga£ed  in  train  " 
ice  toe  processionals  and  group  dance 
for  "Miriam — Sister  of  Moses."  lo  be  eiven  at 
:he  Greek  Theatre.  Anecst  1  and  2.  there  will  be 
no  summer  session  at  Denishawn.  Los  Angel  ts. 
i  yon  are  interested  in  this  six  weeks  coarse. 
telephone  or  write 

Secretary — Wildwood  Gardens 
Piedmont,  Cal. 


few  evenings  ago  at  the  Del  Monte  Lodge  in  honor 
of  Senor  Gomez  de  Parada  of  Mexico.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood, 
Miss  Xaviera  de  Parada,  and  Captain  Byington 
Ford. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  entertained  at  luncheon  Tues- 
day at  the  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Robin- 
son Duff.  Her  guests  included  Mrs  Mountford 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  and  Miss  Jennie 
Blair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  gave  a  dinner 
last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Green 
Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Louise  McXear  and  her 
fiance,    Dr.   Howard    Xaffziger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Weller  of  Honolulu  gave 
a  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  where 
they  have  been  passing  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  Hawes  Crabtree  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  enter- 
tained at  "luncheon  Friday  at  the  St.  Francis, 
having  among  their  guests  Miss  Helen  Keeney, 
Mr.   Russell  Wilson,   and   Mr.   Lawrence   Gray. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Bradley  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Robert  Bentley,  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent.  Mrs.  Samuel 
Boardman.  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley,  Mrs.  Edson 
Adams,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mrs.  AshtOB  Potter, 
Mrs.  Diana  Watts  of  London,  Mrs.  Curtis  Lind- 
ley.  Mrs.  Charles  Merrill,  Mrs.  Anna  Voohries 
Bishop,  Mrs.  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Reginald 
Knight  Smith.  Mrs.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur.  Mrs. 
Murray  Innes,  Mrs.  Wfllard  Wayman,  Mrs.  John 
Davis,  and  Mr.  William  Sproule. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benno  Hart  gave  a  dinner  a 
few  evenings  ago  at  their  apartment  on  California 
Street,  their  guests  having  included  Miss  Helen 
Garritt,  Miss  Dorothy  Mann,  Miss  Constance  Hart, 
Mr.  Charles  Vogel  of  New  York,  Mr.  Orel  Goldar-. 
cena,  Mr.  Benno  Hart,  Jr.  and  Mr.  Walter  Hush. 
Later  the  group  had  supper  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lyman  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  residence  on 
Broadway,  their  guests  hvaing  included  Mrs.  Jay 
Robinson  Duff  of  Xew  York,  Dr.  Herbert  Mofhti 
and  Mrs.  Moffitt,  Dr.  Herbert  .Mien  and  Mrs. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Dr.  Tracy  Russell, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Westcoft. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
the  San  Francisco  Golf  and  Country  Club  in  com 
pliment  to  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  who  left  the 
following  day  for  Xew  York. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  the  St.  Francis, 
the  affair  having  been  given  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.    Gertrude    Atherton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  farewell 
dinner  to  Commander  David  le  Breton,  L*.  S,  X. 
a  few  evenings  ago,  their  guests  assembling  at 
their  home  in  San  Mateo.  Among  those  who  at- 
tended the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
McCormick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear.  Miss 
Katherine  Ramsay,  Miss  Ethel  Laumeister,  Captain 
J.  J.  Hannigan,  Mr.  Baldwin  Wood,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hamilton. 

A  golf  luncheon  was  held  last  Thursday  at  the 
Menlo  Country  Club,  those  who  attended  it  having 
included  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick.  Mrs.  Lester 
Herrick,  Mrs.  William  Devereux,  Mrs.  Oliver 
Dibble,  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin,  Jr..  Mrs.  Frederick 
McNear,  Mrs.  John  Rodgers  Clark,  Mrs.  Jack 
Harron,  Mrs.  Clarence  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Max 
Rothschild. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  chaperoned  a 
group  of  the  friends  of  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett  at  a 
bouse  party  over  the  week-end.  the  Hanchett  place 
at  Capitola  having  been  the  scene  of  the  gathering. 

Mrs.  Charles  Durbrow  gave  a  tea  Thursday  after- 
noon at  the  Palace  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Angus  Mc- 
Donald of  Xew  York.  Her  guests  included  Mrs. 
Charles  Luce,  Mrs.  Charles  Fee,  Mrs.  Bode  Smith. 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Stubbs,  Mrs.  Eugene  Clapp,  and  Mrs. 
William  Sproule. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  entertained  a  number  of  young 
matrons  at  luncheon  Thursday,  her  guests  going 
to    Menlo    Park    for   the   occasion. 

Mrs.  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  St.  Francis.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Allen,  and  Miss  Mary  Jolliffe. 

Mrs.  Julian  Thome  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  Tait's-at-the-Beach,  having  among  her  guests 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury,  Mrs.  George  Xewhall, 
Mrs.  John  Gill,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  Butler 
Breeden,  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Mrs.  William 
Hitchcock,  and  Miss  Ethel  Cooper. 

Miss  Kathleen  Burke  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  dinner  last  Thursday  evening  at  the 
Hotel  St   Francis. 

Mrs.  Watson  Fennimore  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Arthur 
Fennimore  and  Mrs.  Maude  Payne  Bogue.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  Alfred  Swinnerton,  Mrs. 
Warren  Spieker,  Mrs.  Frank  Kales,  Mrs.  Roy 
Somers,  Mrs.  Otis  Johnson,  Mrs.  Maurice  Sulli- 
van, Mrs.  Russell  Slade,  Mrs.  William  Roth,  Mrs- 
Harry  Weihe,  Mrs.  Dean  Witter.  Mrs.  Richard 
Heimann.  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin.  Mrs.  James 
Hall,  Mrs.  Edward  de  Laveaga,  Mrs.  J^rank 
Girard,  Mrs.  Herbert  Schmitt,  Mrs.  Clinton  La 
Montague,  Miss  Erna  Herrmann,  Miss  Johanna 
"."olkmann,  and  Miss  Linda  Buchanan. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Fee  gave  a  tea  a  few  days  ago 
at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Alexander  Cuthbertson  and  Mrs.  George 
Nelson.  The  guests  included  Mrs:  Hugh  Fairlie. 
Mrs.  Chester  Moore,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hunter,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Werner  Lawson,  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Mon- 
tagne.  Miss  Effie  Fortune.  Miss  Marjorie  Mur- 
phy, Miss  Edith  Black,  Miss  Esther  Rossi,  Miss 
Theodosia    Fottrell,   and    Miss    Eugenia    Murphy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L  W.  Hellman  entertained  at 
luncheon  a  few  days  ago   at  the   St-   Francis. 

Captain  Edward  Beach,  U.  S.  X.,  and  Mrs. 
Beach  gave  a  reception  last  Thursdav  at  their 
home  at  Mare  Island. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  gave  a  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago  at  her  home  in  Woodside  in  comoliment 
to    Mrs.    Russell    Selfridge. 


The  Anisfeld  Collection. 

Not  since  the  Exposition  has  the  town  been 
so  stirred  by  an  art  exhibition  as  it  is  by 
the  collection  of  paintings,  water  colors,  and 
stage  decorations  by  the  great  Russian  artist, 
Boris  Anisfeld,  which  was  opened  to  the 
public  last  Friday  afternoon  in  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts.  A  large  and  representative 
gathering  of  men  and  women  prominent  in 
social,  artistic,  and  literary  circles  was  pres- 
ent, and  one  and  all  agreed  that  this  is  by 
far  the  most  extraordinary  art  exhibition 
ever  held  in  San  Francisco,  differing  strongly 
from  the  art  of  Zuloaga,  which  expressed  the 
Spanish  point  of  view.  Anisfeld  expresses  no 
less  successfully  the  essentially  Slavic  atti- 
tude towards  life  and  nature,  which  is  more 
imaginative,  colorful,  and  fantastic  than  that 
of  the  great  Spaniard. 

The  exhibition  comprises  130  exhibits  in 
oils,  water  colors,  and  tempera,  covering  a 
wide  fieled  of  subject-matter  and  treatment. 
It  fills  seven  galleries  of  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts,  which  have  been  specially  decorated 
for  this  installation. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Zuloaga  exhibition  an 
admission  fee  of  25  cents  is  charged  to  the 
Anisfeld  galleries  to  help  defray  the  great 
expense  involved  in  bringing  this  collection 
to  the  Coast.  Whatever  profit  remains  over 
and  above  the  actual  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion, insurance,  and  installation  will  be  added 
to  the  maintenance  funds  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Palace, 


Fairmont  Hotel. 
A  Burmese  dance  will  be  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  Rainbow  Lane  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  by  Vanda  Hoff  this  coming  week.  Eva 
Clark  and  Hallie  Xestor  have  returned  and 
will  be  heard  in  a  number  of  popular  solos 
and  duets.  The  Rainbow  Lane  orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Henry  Busse,  plays  the  most  com- 
pelling dance  music  in  the  city,  and  Rudy 
Seiger,  director  of  music  for  the  Linnard 
hotels,  is  in  weekly  receipt  of  the  latest 
musical  successes  from  Xew  York,  and  which 
are  immediately  played  at  the  Fairmont. 
Seiger's  concerts  are  delightful  features  of 
the  afternoon  teas  at  the  hotel  at  the  top  of 
the  town,  every  day  between  4 :30  and  6 
o'clock,  while  his  Sunday  night  Lobby  Con- 
certs always  pack  the  spacious  lounging  room 
to  its  full  capacity.  The  soloist  for  this  Sun- 
day night  will  be  Miss  Alvina  Barth.  lyric 
soprano. 


A  CALIFORNIA  ACTOR. 


The  number  of  trunk  telephone  lines  in  the 
United  Kingdom  trebled  in  ten  years. 


Frank  Hatch,  who  plays  Alice  Brady's 
father  in  "Forever  After."  is,  like  Frank  Mc- 
Cormack,  producer  as  well  as  actor.  Begin- 
ning in  1900.  he  staged  a  long  list  of  plays  for 
William  A.  Brady,  and  acted  in  them  as  well. 
Among  them  were  "Lovers'  Lane,"  the  all-star 
revival  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  "The  Sorrows  of  Satan,"  "The 
Man  of  the  West,"  "Her  Majesty,"  "Pretty 
Peggy,"  "Foxy  Grandpa,"  "Around  Chicago," 
"Frenzied  Finance,"  and  Grace  George's  pro- 
ductions of  "Divore;ons"  both  in  Xew  York 
and  London.  "Forever  After"  is  also  of  his 
staging. 

Hatch  started  as  an  actor  in  his  native 
state,  California  (says  the  Xew  York  Times). 
His  first  engagement  hereabouts  was  in  1890 
in  an  English  melodrama  yclept  "The  Belles 
of  Hazelmere."  The  next  two  years  were  de- 
voted to  appearances  in  various  productions, 
among  them  "The  Editor,"  with  Louis  Al- 
drich,  then  an  actor  of  considerable  conse- 
quence, at  Palmer's  Theatre;  "The  Stepping 
Stone,"  a  piece  by  Sydney  Rosenfeld.  pro- 
duced at  the  old  Standard  Theatre ;  Martha 
Morton's  "The  Merchant,"  done  at  the  Union 
Square,  and  "Thou  Shalt  Xot,"  also  played 
there. 

In  1893  Hatch  returned  to  California  and 
organized  a  company  that  played  up  and  down 
the  coast.  Being  an  adventurous  organiza- 
tion, the  Hatch  company  essayed  to  carry  the 
drama  into  the  far  places,  and  visited  the 
mountain  region  of  California.  Most  of  the 
traveling  was  done  by  stage  coach,  and  the 
performances  for  the  most  part  were  given 
in  hotel  dining-rooms,  with  the  house  sup- 
plying the  furniture  and  properties  in  the 
shape  of  the  recently  vacated  chairs,  with  an 
occasional  table  and  some  curtains  thrown  in 
to  make  the  setting  complete. 

After  his  peregrinations  among  the  peaks. 
Hatch  returntd  to  San  Francisco  and  joined 
the  stock  company  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
as  stage  director  and  character  actor.  He 
stayed  there  a  year,  and  then  followed  stock 
engagements  at  Salt  Lake  and  with  the  famous 
Gerard  Avenue  stock  company  in  Philadelphia. 
He  played  in  the  original  production  of  "Why 
Smith  Left  Home,"  and  then  returned  to 
stock  in  Milwaukee. 

In  addition  to  his  activities  as  a  stage  di- 
rector and  actor.  Hatch  also  has  had  his 
innings  as  an  author.  In  1912,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  late  Lee  Arthur,  he  wrote  a  play 
called  "Putting  It  Over,"  which  was  done  un- 
der his  own  management  for  some  time  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  Chicago.  "Putting  It  Over" 
proved  easier  in  Chicago  than  elsewhere,  for 
the  next  year  Hatch  renewed  his  association 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 
VANDA  HOFF  and  the 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

Everything  Xew — Costumes  by    Fanchon 

Dancing  in   Rainbow  Lane  Nightly,  except 

Sunday,  7  to  1 


Afternoon  Tea,   with    Rudy  Seiger's  Orchestra, 
Daily.  4:30  to  6 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  In  one  of  the  most  picturesque  apoti 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  lervice  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreau'on." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel  Whitcomb 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  ST.  XEAR  EIGHTH 


Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
glass-enclosed  Sun  Room  on  the 
Roof,  with  its  tea  service  each 
afternoon,  and  dancing  Saturday 
night — and  a  garage  free  for 
guests'  use — emphasize  the  Whit- 
comb's  up-to-dateness. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights  hot  and  cold  water.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean.  Booklet. 
Address  Mrs.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON,  San 
Ysidro  Ranch. 


with  William  A.  Brady,  this  time  as  an  actor 
in  "The  Family  Cupboard."  The  following 
season  he  staged  "Life"  for  Mr.  Brady  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  and  then,  listening 
again  to  the  siren  song  of  royalties,  wrote, 
in  collaboration  with  Robert  Holmes,  "The 
Blue   Envelope,"   later  produced  at  the   Con. 


The  official  report  of  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity seismological  station.  Washington,  D. 
C,  shows  that  during  the  year  1918  there 
were  recorded  on  the  seismographs  ninety- 
eight  earthquakes.  From  dispatches  received 
the  location  of  thirty-seven  quakes  of  impor- 
tance was  ascertained.  Of  these  three  were 
disastrous,  the  first  occurring  in  Guatemala, 
the  second  in  China,  and  the  third  in  Pono 
Rico.  Xo  disturbance  of  any  consequence 
is  tabulated  as  having*  taken  place  in  the 
United  States. 


Artists  and  musicians  of  New  Orleans  are 
contemplating  a  restoration  of  the  Yieux 
Carre,  the  old  French  Quarter,  as  an  art 
community  to  cluster  about  Jackson  Square. 
"Xew  Orleans  was  undoubtedly  the  art  me- 
tropolis of  America  before  1850,"  says  a  local 
critic  and  collector.  "In  fact,  a  plan  to  open 
a  national  art  centre  here  was  actually  started 
in  1847,  and  many  valuable  paintings  were 
brought  to  the  city."  The  effort  proved  a 
failure,  however,  and  these  works  had  to  be 
sold. 

*•*■ 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  work  on  a  ship  is  con- 
structing the  hull  and  the  remaining  40  per 
cent,  is  in  installing  mecnanical  parts,  deck- 
furnishings,  and  other  equipment  that  goes  to 
make  the  finished  vessel. 


UNION      SQUARE 

The  servant  problem  is  solved. 
Surprisingly    low    daily   and    monthlj 
rates. 

CARL    SWORD,     Mgr. 


May  24,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Walters  Surgical  Company 
NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL 

To  Oui  New  Location.  441  SUTTER  STREET 

Between    Powell    and    Stockton    Sts. 
Will  Occupy  Entire  Building 

INCHEASED    BUSINESS    DEMANDS    MORE    SPACE 


next  week  tor  Washington 


ROSS 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

Fine  -  residence  of  8    rooms,   2  baths,    servants' 

quarters,  large  grounds.     For  information  apply 

Room     506,     Clunie     Building,     519     California 

Street.      Phone — Kearny    2950. 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  McDonald,  Jr.,  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Santa  Rosa,  after  a  brief 
visit  in  San  Francisco.  During  their  sojourn 
here  they  were  guests  at  the  St.  Francis,  where 
they  were  joined  for  a  few  days  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald's brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Selah  Chamberlain.  Mr.  'and  Mrs.  Chamberlain 
have  opened  their  home  in  Redwood  City  for  the 
summer  months. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad  has  gone  to  Southern 
California  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  have  returned  to 
Santa  Barbara,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, when  they  were  guests  of  Mrs.  Walker's 
mother,  Mrs.  James  Keeney,  at  her  home  on 
Buchanan  Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  will 
spend  the  summer  in  the  southern  city,  where  they 
have  recently  purchased  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Griswold  Coleman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Raymond  came  to  San 
Francisco  last  week  from  their  home  in  Santa 
Barbara  and  are  visiting  the  latter's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  CHnton  Jones,  at  their  home  on 
Buchanan   Street. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  has  returned  to  her  resi- 
dence on  Pacific  Avenue  from  Southern  California, 
where  she  passed  a  fortnight  with  her  son-in-law 
and  daughter,   Mr.   and  Mrs.  Alfred  de  Ropp. 

Mrs.  William  Cluff  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Edwin  Janss,  have  returned  to  the  Cluff  home  in 
Menlo  Park  from  a  short  visit  to  Del  Monte. 
Mrs.  Janss,  who  has  been  visiting  here  from  her 
home  in  Los  Angeles,  will  leave  for  the  south 
next    week. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mrs.  Brodie  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  trip 
to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Jay  Robinson  Duff,  who  has  been  passing 
several  weeks  at  the  Clift  Hotel  will  leave  the 
10th  of  June  for  Miramar  where  she  will  remain 
throughout  the  summer.  Mrs.  Duff  visited  in 
San  Francisco  two  years  ago  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Jackling  at  their  apartments  in  the  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Ford  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Broadway  from  a  visit  in  Bur- 
lingame with  their  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Bernard   Ford. 

Mrs.  Clifton  Macon,  who  arrived  recently  from 
her  home  in  New  Jersey,  will  remain  here  foi 
the  summer  months  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ferdi- 
nand   Stephenson,   at   her  home   in   Ross. 

Mrs.  Louis  SIoss  and  her  son,  Mr.  Louis  SIoss, 
have  closed  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  and 
are  established  in  their  San  Rafael  home  for 
the    summer    season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Haswell  have  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara  to  pass  the  summer,  having  given  up  their 
house  in   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Davenport  have  returned 
to   San   Francisco   from  New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Broadway  from  a  visit 
to    New   York. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  spent  the  week-end  at  Mare 
Island  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  John  L.    Nielson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  MacDonald,  who  have  been 
passing  the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  have  re- 
turned to  their  summer  place  in  San  Rafael  for 
the  warm  season. 

Mrs.  James  -Murray  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Monterey  from  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco, 
when  she  was  a  guest  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Admiral  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N.,  Mrs. 
Clover,  and  their  daughter.  Miss  Eudora  Clover, 
will  come  to  California  the  early  part  of  June 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  summer  season  at 
their    ranch    in    Cloverdale.      Miss    Clover    is    still 


Summer  Camp 

FOR  BOYS 

A  select  camp  for  young  boys.  Combines 
an  ideal  summer  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains — fishing,  hiking,  swimming, 
games,  sports  and  amusements — with 
military  and  physical  training.  Tutor- 
ing one  hour  daily  by  experienced  in- 
structors. The  personal  needs  of  each 
boy  are  carefully  studied  and  his  activi- 
ties  adapted   to    his    needs, 

The  camp  opens  May  30th  and  lasts  14 

weeks.      Boys  are  not  required  to   stay 

the    full    term.      Separate    section     for 

small  boys.      For   catalog,   address 

WILLIAM  WARREN  SCHOOL, 
Menlo  Park,   Cal.  ' 


in  France,  but  will 
to  join  her  parents. 

Mr.  Tennant  Harrington  has  joined  Mrs.  Har- 
rington and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  David  Worth 
Bagley,  at  their  home  in  Colusa  from  a  short 
visit  in  San  Francisco.  During  his  sojourn  here 
Mr.  Harrington  \va>  a  guest  at  the  Si.  Francis. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin  will  leave  shortly 
for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  are  planning  to 
remain   for  the  summer. 

Lieutenant  David  le  Breton  has  left  for  the 
Atlantic  coast,  after  a  week's  station  at  Mare 
Island.  Mrs.  le  Breton,  who  preceded  the  navy 
officer  East  by  several  days,  has  been  visiting  her 
relatives   in    Washington. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Warner  has  gone  to  Cool,  where 
she  will  spend  several  weeks  with  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moulton  Warner. 
Mrs.  Stuart  Rawlings  and  her  son  and  daughter 
are  also  visiting  at  the  Warner  country  place. 

Count  Joaquin  de  Pereyra  and  Countess  de 
Pereyra  arrived  in  Washington  a  fortnight  ago 
from  Spain  and  will  enjoy  a  brief  visit  there 
before  coming  to  California  to  s'ee  the  latter's 
mother,  Mrs.  Clara  Darling.  Mrs.  Darling  has 
been  spending  the  spring  months  at  Solitude,  her 
home  in  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Stanleigh  Arnold  has  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington, where  she  has  been  spending  the  winter 
and  spring,  and  has  gone  to  the  home  of  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kent,  in  Marin 
County. 

Miss  Helen  Crocker  returned  Thursday  to  her 
home  in  Burlingame,  after  an  absence  of  several 
months  in  New  York.  She  will  be  joined  today 
by   her   father,    Mr.   William   Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansel  Easton  and  their  daughter. 
Miss  Jane  Easton,  have  been  passing  several  days 
at  the  St.  Francis  from  their  home  near  Mount 
Diablo.  They  will  return  to  their  country  home 
the  close  of  the  week. 

Colonel  Sydney  Cloman,  U.  S.  A,  and  Mrs. 
Cloman  and  the  latter's  niece,  Miss  Natalie  Camp- 
bell, will  arrive  in  California  shortly  after  the 
first  of  June  and  will  spend  the  summer  months 
in  Burlingame.  The  army  officer  has  just  returned 
to  the  United  States  from  an  absence  of  nearly 
two  years  in  France,  and  while  he  was  abroad  Mrs. 
Cloman  and  Miss  Campbell  remained  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Count  Eric  Lewenhaupt  will  arrive  in  New  York 
this  week  from  England  and  after  a  brief  sojourn 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  will  come  to  California  to 
join  the  Countess  Lewenhaupt  and  their  little  son 
in  Palo  Alto,  where  they  have  taken  a  house  for 
the  summer.  They  will  return  in  tiie  autumn  to 
their  home  in  England. 

Mr.  Howard  Abbott  arrived  Thursday  from  his 
home  in  Pasadena  and  has  been  staying  an  the 
St.    Francis. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Perrin  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
Wednesday  from  -Arizona  and  has  joined  Mrs. 
Perrin  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  at 
their  apartments  in  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff,  who  have  been  visit- 
ing the  latter's  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pierre  Moore,  at  their  home  on  Lyon  Street, 
will  leave  within  a  few  days  on  a  trip  through 
Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Clark  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  have  gone  to  New  York  to 
meet  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  who  has  just  returned 
from  France.  The  group  will  return  to  California 
the  last  week  of  May. 

Lieutenant  Charles  St.  Goar  has  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  from  France  and  is  with  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar,  at  their  home  on 
California  Street. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  returned  to  New 
York,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  San- Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Smith  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Alice  and  Henrietta  Harrison  Smith,  have 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  after  an  absence  of 
several  months  in  New  York  and  Washington. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Zane  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  from  a  visit  with 
Mrs.  William  Whittier  at  her  home  neai  May- 
field.- 

Mrs.  Walker  Kamm  has  closed  her  home  on  Rus- 
sian Hill  and  has  gone  to  Portland  to  visit  her 
relatives    for    several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanhope  Nixon  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  New  York  from  a  sojourn  of  several 
weeks  in  North   Carolina. 

Mrs.  William  K_  Vanderbilt  and  her  daughters, 
the  Misses  Muriel  and  Consuela  Vanderbilt,  will 
leave  this  week  for  their  summer  place  at  Jericho, 
Long  Island,  after  having  passed  the  winter  at  their 
New  York  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Hutchinson,  whose  wed- 
ding was  an  event  of  last  month  in  New  York, 
have  returned  from  their  wedding  trip  to  Vir- 
ginia Hot  Springs  and  are  established  at  their 
summer  home  at  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hamilton  Lawrence,  who 
arrived  recently  in  San  Francisco  from  the  Philip- 
pines, have  taken  a  house  on  Green  Street,  where 
they  will  make  their  permanent  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  have  returned  to 
their  home  at  Bakersfield  from  a  visit  with  the 
former's  parents^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Tevis,  at 
their  home  on  Gough  Street. 

Mrs.  Russell  Selfridge,  who  arrived  recently 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  the  guest  of  Miss 
Eleanor  Davenport  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Robert  Coleman  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Carra  Coleman,  left  for  the  Atlantic  coast  recently 
and  are  at  present  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Cape 
Cod,  Massachusetts.  They  will  remain  in  the  East 
until    September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bradley  will  leave  next 
month  for  Idaho  to  spend  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  will  come  to  California 
in  June  to  pass  the  summer  season,  and  will  take^ 
apartments  at  the  Burlingame  Country'  Club.  Mr. 
Baker  will  visit  here  later  in  the  year. 

Miss  Isabella  Smith  will  leave  the  first  of  the 
week  for  Coronado,  where  she  has  taken  a  bunga- 
low   on    Orange  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering  returned  Satur- 
day to  San  Francisco  from  a  sojourn  of  several 
weeks  in  the  East,  and  are  guests  of  Mr.  Picker- 
ing's mother,  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering,  Sr.,  at  her 
home  on  •  Clay  Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickering 
were  stationed   throughout   the    winter    at    Panama 


and  returned  to  San  Francisco  for  a  day  or  so  in 
the  spring  before  leaving  for  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Mr.  3nd  Mrs.  George  Cameron  returned  Sunday 
to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  trip  to  New 
York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  have  been 
staying  at  the  Cameron  place  during  their  ab- 
sence. 

Miss  Eleanor  Preslun  of  New  York  is  the  guest 
of  Miss  Helen  Crocker  at  her  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  will  spend  the  summer 
in  Los  Gatos,  where  she  has  taken  a  house  fo: 
the  season. 

Mrs.  William  Irwin  will  leave  next  week  for 
Burlingame,  where  she  will  open  her  country  home 
for  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  T.  Wilson  Dibblee  will  leave  within  a  few 
days  fur  Coronado,  where  she  will  remain  until 
August. 

Miss  Mary  Boardman  left  Monday  for  Fort 
Bayard,  New  Mexico,  to  join  Miss  Alice  Keeler, 
who  has  been  engaged  in  government  work  at  the 
army    post    for    several    months 

Mrs.  Lillie  Spreckels  Holbrook  has  purchased 
a  hume  in  Coronado  and  will  reside  in  future  in 
the  south. 

Mrs.  Charles  Drake  of  Los  Angeles  and  Mrs. 
J.  Kingsley  Macomber  have  returned  to  the  St. 
Francis  from  a  trip  to  Yosemite.  They  will  return 
to   Southern  California  within  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Walter  Kaime  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
Santa  Barbara  and  is  visiting  Major  David  Conrad 
and  Mrs.  Conrad  at  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  Noble  Hamilton  is  the  house  guest  o£  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Thompson  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler  has  returned  to  the  home 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley,  after  a  brief 
visit  in  San  Mateo,  where  she  was  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duplessis  Beylard. 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan  left  last  week  for 
Washington,  where  he  will  remain  during  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro  left  last  Friday  for  New 
York  for  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  the  Misses  Eleanor 
and  Claudine  Spreckels  have  gone  to  their  country 
home  in  Sonoma  County  for  the  summer  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ozro  Childs  left  Los  Angeles  a 
fortnight  ago  for  New  York  and  will  sail  within 
the  near  future  for  France  to  attend  the  wedding 
of  their  daughter,  Miss  Emeleen  Chiids  and  Mr. 
John    Branch. 

Lieutenant  Osgood  Hooker,  Jr.,  will  return  to 
his  home  in  Burlingame  the  first  week  of  June 
from  Harvard. 

Mr.  Seth  Mann  has  returned  to  his  apartments 
at  the  Fairmont  from  a  trip  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  B.  C.  Dohrmann  and  Miss 
Kathleen  Burke  left  last  week  on  a  trip  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Lewis  of  New  York,  who  was  a 
guest  at  the  St.  Francis  for  several  days,  has  gone 
to  Berkeley  to  visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  N.  N.  Came- 
ron. 

Dr.  William  Parker  Lucas  and  Mrs.  Lucas  have 
returned  to  San  Francisco   from  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lawson  have  closed  their 
home  in  town  and  have  taken  a  house  in  Bur- 
lingame  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  William  Crocker  returned  Monday  evening 
to  San  Francisco  from  a  trip  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Spreckels  Holbrook  arrived  Sunday 
from  Coronado  and  is  the  house  guest  of  ber 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Robert  Clark,  who  has  been  a  guest  at 
the  Fairmont,  left  Thursday  for  her  home  in  New- 
York. 

Mrs.  Henry  Fisher  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Redlands  from  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Gill  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  MacLeod  have  closed  their 
town  house  and  are  settled  in  their  bungalow  in 
Mill  Valley. 

Mr.  Albert  I.  Loeb  has  gone  to  Washington 
and   New  York  on  legal  business. 

Mrs.  John  Shull  and  Miss  Shull  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  Miss  Katharine  Bixby  of  Long  Beach, 
California,  are  among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the 
Holland  House,   New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  \\.  R.  Castle  of  Honolulu,  with 
their  daughter,  Miss  Beatrice  Castle,  are  expected 
shortly,    and    will    be    present    at    the    wedding    of 


EXHIBITION    OF 

PAINTINGS 

By    BORIS    AXISFELD 

The  Celebrated  Russian  Artist 

Comprising    130    Exhibits 

Filling    Seven    Galleries 
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Annual  Exhibition  and  many  other  impor- 
tant collections  now  on  view  free 


their  nephew,  Mr.  Alan  Lowrey,  and  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Black.  Mrs.  Castle  and  Mr.  Lowrey  are 
cousins  of  Mrs.  Mansfield  Lovell  and  Miss  Lily 
Hathaway. 

Recent  arrival  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Dr.  George  Mi  Chase  and  Mrs.  Chase.  Elmyra, 
New  York;  Mr,  J.  M.  Bacon,  Mr.  James  L.  Hess, 
Seattle;  Dr.  W.  Gavey  and  Mrs.  Gavey,  Red 
Bluff;  Mr.  P.  O.  Massie,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  W. 
C.  Dale,  San  Diego;  Mr.  S.  L.  Mason,  Seattle; 
Mr.  F.  O.  Spalding,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Mr.  Robert 
Beck,  Chicago;  Mr.  G.  E.  Johnson,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Young,  Mr.  S.  W.  Yaxley,  Chemor  Perak,  Fede- 
rated Malay  States;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Peck, 
Chicago;   Mr.   W.    E.    Aver,   Portland. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  are 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Rogers,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Emma 
H.  Pratt,  Denver;  Dr.  S.  L.  Caldwell  and  Mrs. 
Caldwell,  Colorado  Springs;  Miss  Hazel  Tomlin- 
son,  Portland,  Oregon;  Miss  Ada  G.  Ayres,  Mr. 
G.  L.  Mclntyre,  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Mr. 
W.  P.  Bowling,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  C.  A 
Miller,  Chicago;  Ensign  Benjamin  L.  Lavender, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Fraser 
Martins,  Chicago;  Mr.  F.  K.  Adams,  St.  Louis; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Dowling,  Seattle;  Captain 
David    R.    Scott,    Arcadia,    Florida. 


Making  Hard  Coal  of  Soft. 

Little  short  of  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
coal  business,  and  consequently  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  American  in'dustry,  are  the 
results  which,  it  is  predicted,  will  follow 
from  the  invention  of  a  new  commercial  pro- 
cess of  converting  bituminous  coal  into  an 
equivalent  of  hard  coal.  The  new  fuel  is  en- 
tirely smokeless  and  under  the  new  process 
by-products  now  wasted  are  recovered. 
These  largely  compensate  for  the  cost  of  con- 
version. A  plant  has  been  in  operation  in 
the  East  for  some  time,  perfecting  the  pro- 
cess and  making  tests  of  a  practical  char- 
acter. 

The  raw  coal  is  subjected  to  a  distillation 
process  at  low  temperatures,  the  residue  be- 
ing pressed  into  hard,  durable  bricks  that  pro- 
duce an  intense  heat.  If  the  claims  of  the 
large  interests  already  identified  with  the  pro- 
cess prove  true  (says  Popular  Mechanics),  it 
means  that  future  problems  arising  from 
hard-coal  shortage  have  been  solved,  that  in 
many  cases  power  can  be  produced  near  the 
coal  fields  and  transported  at  low  cost  to  large 
industrial  centres,  and  that  cities  remote 
from  anthracite  regions  can  procure  a  smoke- 
less fuel  for  domestic  and  other  uses  which 
can  be  sold  at  a  moderate  figure. 

-***■ 

Rheims,  which  had  a  population  of  115,178 
before  the  war,  now  has  only  845S  inhabitants 
— 3987  men,  3258  women,  and  1213  children. 
The  "martyr  city"  was  shelled  by  the  Ger- 
mans on  1051  days,  and  over  1000  persons 
were  killed,  including  some  300  women  and 
100  children.  The  cathedral  was  struck  by 
287  shells  up  to  March  21,  1918.  After  that 
date  no   record  was  kept. 
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Pageant  of  500;   Chorus  of  300;   Ballet  of  70;   70  Musicians 


Prices:     $1.     $1.50     $2.     $2.50     $3. 

Tickets  on  Sale  NOW  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
Palace  Hotel  St.  Francis  Hotel 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

The  desperate  straits  of  cx-royalty  in  Eu- 
rope are  instanced  in  tie  case  of  former  Em- 
peror Charles,  who  has  taken  refuse  in  a 
Swiss  castle  that  is  occupied  by  his  mother- 
in-law. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

"I'm  worried  about  Willie  Skiffens."  "He's 
so  studious  that  he  ought  to  get  along.'-' 
"Yes.  But  he  is  trying  to  learn  aviation  from 
a  correspondence  school." — Washington   Star. 

The  diplomat  who  is  afraid  of  "another 
war,"  if  too  heavy  an  indemnity  is  laid  upon 
Germany  reminds  us  of  the  courage  that  puts 
the  family  silver  out  on  the  buffet  so  the 
burglar  won't  have  to  wake  you  up  to  ask  for 
the  combination. — Venango  Herald. 

"What  is  the  most  difficult  motion  picture 
you  ever  took?"  "Man  catching  a  fair-sized 
fish.  We  waited  hours  for  a  bite,  and  snapped 
scores  of  minnows  before  he  finally  hooked 
something  that  would  pass."— Kansas  City 
Journal. 

Stranger — Does  this  man,  Amos  Darby, 
hold  any  place  of  distinction  in  the  village? 
Villager — Ye  kin  judge  fer  y'rself.  When  th' 
postman  brings  th'  weekly  newspaper  down 
to  Guy  Parkinson's  grocery  store  Amos  is  the 
first  reader. — Life. 

"Versatile?"  said  the  genius  friend,  mus- 
ingly. "Yes,  on  the  whole  I  think  I  should 
call  Jones  versatile.     He's  the  sort   of  man 
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who,  if  he  were  a  piece  of  furniture,  would  be 
one  of  those  bookcases  that  turn  into  a 
folding  bed   at  night." — New    York   Globe. 

She  (at  breakfast) — I  wonder  what  makes 
this  American  bacon  so  salt.  He — Shortage 
of  shipping,  my  dear.  They  tow  it  acro?s  — 
Tit-Bits. 

"Why  do  you  refer  to  Easymark  as  *the 
human  banana'?"  "Because  he  is  so  easily 
skinned.'- — New  York  Globe. 

Corporal — What's  the  matter?  You  look 
more  scared  than  when  you  were  bucking  the 
Hindenburg  line.  Private — I'm  getting  ready 
to  go  inside  to  ask  the  boss  for  my  old  job 
back. — Life. 

Percizal — Gosh!  Isn't  it  raining!  Pansy — 
Never  mind,  boysie ;  take  father's  umbrella, 
then  perhaps  he  won't  so  much  mind  your 
coming  back. — London  Mail. 

Slum  Child — She  died  through  eatin'  a 
rupenny  ice  on  the  top  of  'ot  pudden'.  The 
Oilier  Slum  Child—  Lor' !  Wot  a  jolly  death  ! 
— Royal. 

"The  duchess  says  she  doesn't  know  much 
about  America."  '"That's  natural.  She  was 
born  and  raised  in  New  York." — Louisz'Me 
Co  urier-Jou  rnal. 

''Cholly,  do  you  ever  intend  to  quit  smok- 
ing cigarettes  ?"  "Deah  boy,  why  should  I  ?" 
"Because  if  you  don't  they  will  kill  you." 
"Well  when  they  do,  deah  boy,  I'll  quit." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

"Do  you  find  that  prohibition  has  depressed 
Crimson  Gulch  ?"  "No,"  answered  Cactus 
Joe.  "We're  much  more  cheerful  than  usual. 
Everybody  seems  to  think  it's  a  great  joke  on 
all  the  rest  of  the  boys." — Washington   Star. 

"Any  social  distinctions  in  your  town  ?" 
"Oh,  yes.  The  laboring  classes  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  population." — 
Judge. 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  stuck  on  this  lot  of  pocket 
knives."  "What's  the  matter  with  them  ?" 
"They've  got  corkscrews." — Kansas  City  Star. 

"Never  hear  much  about  malaria  out  this 
way  any  more?'"  "No,"  answered  Uncle  Bill 
Bottletop.  "Malaria  gets  terrible  unpopular 
when  there  is  nothing  to  cure  it  with  except 
quinine." — Ka?tsas  City  Star. 

Dauber — In  this  picture  of  "Innocence"  I 
have  tried  to  convey  the  idea  that  simplicity 
is  not  incompatible  with  dignity.  Fair  Visitor 
— How  well  you  have  succeeded  !  I  never  saw 
anything  so — so  artless. — New  York  Herald. 

Wise — I  hear  a  burglar  got  in  your  house 
while  your  wife  was  away.  Guise — Yes;  I'm 
so  glad.     My  wife  won't  know  how  much   of 
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Sorry 


Take  heed  today  of  the  very  timely 
warning  which  other  men's  unfortunate 
experiences  hold  up  to  you. 

Prepared,  then,  in  case  of  emergency — 
such  as  sudden  death.  Also  be  prepared 
against  the  burglar.  He  might  come  to- 
night. 

And  sure — let  this  be  your  motto.  Safety 
lies  in  thorough  preparation  for  any 
eventuality  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime. 

Doing  this  no  other  act  stamps  a  man's 
character  so  definitely.  Every  person 
should  make  it  a  point  to  "DO  IT  TO- 
DAY." 

Is  the  man  who  puts  it  off.  Why  run 
the  risk?  The  only  plan  is  to  put  your 
Liberty  Bonds,  etc.,  in  a  Crocker  safe 
deposit  box. 


From  $4.00  a  year  up. 


Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
crocker  building 

Post  and  Market  Sts. 
Management,  John  F.  Cunningham 


the    upset    is    me    and    how    much    is    him. — 

AtiSWerS. 

Mrs.  XetL-rich  (in  store } — I  want  a  piece  of 
music  for  my  little  girl,  who  is  learning  to 
play  the  piano.  Clerk — Yes,  madam,  here  is 
"Twilight,"  for  25  cents.  How  would  that 
suit  ?  Mrs.  Xewrich — Oh,  she's  further  ad- 
vanced than  that.  Why,  last  week  she  played 
a  piece  that  cost  50  cents.  Haven't  you  got 
something  for  about  §1  ? — New  York  Globe. 

Xicker — Got  a  war  garden  this  year  ? 
Bocker — No,  a  league  garden — I'm  waiting  for 
outside  help. — New  York  Sun. 

"1  hear  Senator  Bulger  has  a  wonderful 
plan  for  giving  jobs  to  returned  soldiers." 
"What  is  it ?"     "Why,  he  would  have  money 


appropriated  for  erecting  memorial  monuments 
in    every    county    in    the    United    States,    and  " 
then  put  the  soldiers  to  work  building  them." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

"I've  just  been  introduced  to  Professor 
Smart.  Such  a  charming  man  to  talk  to  ;  he 
doesn't  make  one  feel  like  a  fool,  in  spite  of 
his  cleverness."  "Ah,  my  dear,  but  that's  be- 
cause of  his  cleverness." — Dallas  Xeus. 

Little  Tommy — What  does  "close  quarters" 
mean,  ma?  Weary  Mother — It's  a  definition 
of  my  trying  to  get  25  cents  from  your  father. 
— Toledo  Blade. 

"Why  did  you  use  the  expression  'as  pale  as 
a  door  knob'?"  "Door  knobs  are  in  doors  so 
much,  you  know." — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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Penrose  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ten  days  before  Congress  assembled,  eight  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  set  on  foot  a  movement 
against  the  naming — due  under  the  seniority  rule — of 
Senator  Boies  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania  as  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  is  to  have  charge  of 
all  financial  bills  in  the  Senate,  including  whatever 
tariff  or  revenue  legislation  may  be  undertaken  by  the 
present  Congress.  The  chief  protestor  was  Senator 
Borah  of  Idaho,  and  his  seven  coadjutors  included 
Senator  Johnson  of  California  and  other  representa- 
tives of  a  more  .or  less  obstreperous  radicalism.  The 
project  has  failed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  approxi- 
mately eight  to  one.  When  it  came  to  final  action  only 
five  of  the  eight  anti-Penrose  men  stood  up  to  be 
counted. 

Making  war  on  Penrose  has  been  a  favorite  sport 
with  a  certain  class  of  politicians  since  the  progressive 
wave  started  in  1910,  culminating  two  years  later  in 
the  election  of  Mr.  Wilson.  The  professional  muck- 
rakers  found  "exposing"  Penrose  the  easiest  and  softest 
task  possible,  for  Mr.  Penrose  never  at  any  time  took 
the  least  notice  of  their  onslaughts.  He  never  sought 
to  defend  himself,  but  went  calmly  on  his  way,  always 
being  reelected,  always  active  in  the  business  of  the 
Senate,   always  bringing  brains,  including  a  world  of 


San  Francisco,  May  31,  1919. 

plain  common  sense  to  his  tasks.  The  newest  "fight" 
on  Penrose  is  merely  an  echo  of  many  previous  ones. 
There  was  embodied  in  it  no  concrete  charge.  The  only 
explanation  by  Mr.  Borah  or  his  associates  has  been 
that  'Penrose  stands  for  that  which  is  bad  in  politics, 
and  the  West  will  not  accept  him."  Demands  for  par- 
ticulars have  brought  out  nothing  more  than  the  vague 
statement  that  the  West  believes  Penrose  a  bad  man, 
hence  he  is  a  burden  that  the  party  ought  not  to  carry. 
Asked  to  name  a  substitute  for  Penrose  as  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee — for  a  man  as  well  fitted 
as  he  is  for  the  work  in  hand; — they  have  had  nobody 
to  offer. 

Is  Senator  Penrose  really  a  bad  man  or  a  bad  sena- 
tor? What  are  the  evidences  of  his  iniquity?  Nobody 
is  able  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certitude.  He  comes 
with  the  mandate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Pennsylvania 
is  no  rotten  borough.  Pennsylvania  is  a  largely  popu- 
lated state ;  her  people  are  notably  intelligent,  enter- 
prising, and  prosperous.  Pennsylvania  exhibits  at  all 
times  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs  and  a  solicitude 
for  the  national  welfare  exceeded  by  no  other  state. 
She  has  had  rotten  spots  in  her  politics,  as  have  other 
states,  but  they  have  been  exposed.  The  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  knowing  Penrose  better  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States  generally  speaking  know  him,  con- 
tinue to  send  him  to  the  Senate  by  heavy  majorities. 
Elected  first  in  1897,  after  ten  years'  service  in  the 
legislature,  he  has  been  reelected  in  1903,  1909,  and 
1914.  He  weathered  the  storm  of  a  direct  primary  at 
the  time  when  enthusiasm  for  reform  stood  at  high-tide. 
Apparently  Mr.  Penrose  is  stronger  now  than  at  any 
former  time.  If  he  is  inherently,  congenitally,  and 
chronically  a  bad  man,  why  is  he  so  successful? 

In  truth  and  fairness  the  worst  indictment  that  can 
lie  against  Penrose  is  that  he  is  cynically  indifferent 
to  the  commotions  raised  by  his  opponents  and  critics. 
He  is  a  skilled  politician,  and  that  is  not  fundamentally 
a  vice.  Early  in  his  career  he  elected  to  devote  his 
energies  to  politics  and  government.  He  has  moved 
masses  of  voters  as  some  men  move  masses  of  ma- 
chinery. He  has  helped  to  bring  prosperity  to  his  state 
and  to  the  nation.  Many  have  searched  diligently  to. 
discover  what  has  been  wrong  in  his  public  career,  but 
nobody  has  found  anything  that  approaches  in  turpitude 
the  hypocrisy  and  stupidity  of  his  critics. 

Now  we  come  to  the  reconstruction  Congress  and 
the  work  before  it.  Men  of  vision,  not  so  much  of 
dreams  as  of  actualities,  of  practical  and  constructive 
mind,  are  needed  in  leadership.  Penrose  has  brought 
forward  a  sane,  definite,  and  concrete  legislative  pro- 
gramme. Nothing  offered  by  anybody  else  approaches 
it.  But  because  there  are  those  who  insist  vaguely  that 
he  has  a  bad  name  before  the  country  he  must  not  be 
permitted — despite  the  fact  that  he  represents  the  second 
state  in  the  Union — to  employ  his  large  powers  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  people. 

The  whole  people  know  little  about  the  man  Penrose. 
They  have  an  idea  that  he  is  a  low,  vulgar  political 
boss.  In  truth  he  is  one  of  the  most  studious  and 
learned  men  in  the  Senate  and  perhaps  its  strongest  in- 
tellectual force.  Furthermore,  he  wins  friendship  and 
cooperation  even  from  the  professionally  virtuous.  For 
example,  a  close  relationship  has  grown  up  between 
him  and  Senator  La  Follette.  There  is  nothing  strange 
about  it;  the  two  men  are  among  the  best  informed 
senators  in  the  literature  of  politics.  La  Follette  has 
been  a  student  of  the  writing  of  Karl  Marx.  He  found 
some  time  ago  that  Penrose  had  studied  the  Marxian 
philosophy  even  more  closely.  Penrose  knows  more  of 
the  history  and  the  reasoning  that  supply  the  founda- 
tion for  the  modern  radical  schools  than  any  other  man 
in  the  Senate.  Long  ago  he  delved  deep  into  them 
and   searched   out   their   inherent   weaknesses;   and   to 
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this  equipment  he  adds  the  powers  that  render  knowl- 
edge  and  reflection  effective. 

Penrose  comes  of  a  family  distinguished  for  in- 
tellectual brilliancy.  He  and  his  older  brother,  Charles 
Bingham  Penrose,  a  famous  physician  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a  specialist  and  text-book  writer  on  diseases  of 
women,  were  graduated  together  from  Harvard  in 
1881.  Another  brother,  Richard  (Harvard,  1884),  is 
a  famous  geologist,  lecturer  on  economic  geology  in 
various  universities,  text-book  writer,  etc.  Another 
brother,  Spencer  (Harvard,  1886),  is  a  distinguished 
mining  engineer,  a  founder  of  the  Utah  Copper  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  pioneers  of  Cripple  Creek,  director 
in  various  Rocky  Mountain  mining  and  railroad  enter- 
prises, and  among  Colorado's  foremost  citizens.  Boies 
Penrose  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  intel- 
lect and  culture.  He  is  still  an  omnivorous  reader.  As 
his  brothers  deal  with  the  exact  sciences,  Penrose  him- 
self studies  politics.  That  he  stands  high  in  his  pro- 
fession of  statecraft  is  universally  acknowledged. 

Boies  Penrose  is  an  efficiency  expert  in  the  business 
of  legislation,  and  we  have  not  many  such.  He  under- 
stands the  needs  of  commerce,  of  industry,  of  finance. 
He  has  accurate  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  the  under- 
lying causes  of  the  disorganization  in  which  commerce, 
industry,  and  finance  are  now  struggling.  If  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Republican  Senate  is  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  they  can  do  no  better  than  entrust  large  responsi- 
bilities to  Mr.  Penrose.  In  the  Senate  at  this  time  he 
is  worth  ten  thousand  theorists,  orators,  and  pussy 
footers.  t 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

Third  Letter — Europe  and  the  Delayed  Peace. 

An  outstanding  fact  in  the  European  situation  in  the 
period  of  my  observations— and  until  this  hour — is 
paralysis  of  industry.  General  production  is  below 
normal,  not  only  as  gauged  by  the  record  of  pre-war 
times,  but  even  below  the  level  of  the  war  period  itself. 
Leaving  out  of  account  the  great  void  in  popular  indus- 
try due  to  cessation  of  war  work  there  is  less  doing  now 
in  any  line  of  productive  activity  than  in  the  period 
preceding  the  armistice.  Many  conditions  contribute 
to  this  breakdown  of  energy,  most  conspicuously  the 
anomalous  fact  of  war  practically  ended  and  peace  not 
yet  established.  Uncertainty  rules  in  every  phase  and 
aspect  of  European  industrial  and  business  life,  alike  in 
countries  victorious  and  in  countries  defeated.  Nobody 
is  willing  or  able  to  "carry  on"  in  the  face  of  an  un- 
charted future.  Even  if  there  were  hardihood  to  ven- 
ture in  customary  activities,  raw  materials  for  manu- 
facture, and  that  essential  factor  in  commerce,  "orders." 
are  lacking.  Then  there  is  the  factor  of  broken  com- 
mercial connections  with  want  of  information  as  to  the 
extent  and  temper  of  markets,  domestic  and  foreign, 
which  hitherto  have  sustained  productive  enterprise. 
Transportation  both  by  land  and  sea,  without  which 
industry  can  not  thrive,  is  limited,  uncertain,  un- 
precedentedly  costly.  Everything  waits  upon  peace  and 
the  calculable  conditions  which  only  peace  can  supply. 


There  is  further  and  serious  embarrassment  in  the 
low  state  of  European  finance.  Working  capital  along 
with  other  values  which  have  served  as  the  basis  of 
industrial  and  commercial  operations  is  not  available: 
in  truth  it  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, Britain  has  expended  in  the  war  half  of  her 
accumulated  wealth.  The  French  war  account  runs  to 
something  like  three-fifths  of  the  national  capital.  Italy 
has  gone  deeper  still,  estimates  of  her  financial  sacrifice 
running  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  her  pre- 
war wealth.  There  are  large  holdings  of  government 
paper  in  all  these  countries,  but  it  has  not  for  purposes 
of  security  the  value  it  had  in  other  days.  A  large 
portion  of  the  material  wealth  of  Europe,  with  •' 
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larger  intangible  or  "trading  values"  relating  to  it,  has 
been  destroyed.  I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, owner  of  large  landed  estates.  Prior  to 
August.  1914.  his  properties  were  held  to  be  sound 
banking  security  for  upwards  of  £200,000,  or  in  our 
money  $1,000,000.  Under  the  stress  of  war  taxation  and 
of  advanced  administrative  charges  this  gentleman  in 
the  vear  1917  was  out  of  pocket  approximately  £2500, 
or  $12,500  in  our  money,  because  of  his  ownership  of 
this  property.  Under  a  fairer  policy  of  appraisement 
and  assessment  in  the  year  191S  there  was  left  him  a 
net  from  the  property  in  question  of  something 
below  two  shillings  in  the  income  pound.  This  gentle- 
man has  long  been  active  in  foreign  enterprises  tending 
to  the  extension  of  British  overseas  operations.  He 
now  finds  himself  balked  in  his  projects  because  his 
lands,  once  available  and  ample  security  for  work- 
ing capital,  have  no  security  value.  This  experi- 
ence is  tvpical.  It  illustrates  a  condition  all  but  uni- 
versal and  suggests  a  kind  of  loss,  very  definite  and 
real,  which  may  not  easily  be  developed  in  statistical 

form.  

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  European  coun- 
tries under  review  are  bankrupt,  since  by  hook  or  by 
crook  they  are  meeting  their  bills  with  a  reasonable 
promptness.  But  no  one  of  them  is  solvent  in  the  sense 
of  being  able  immediately  or  in  any  definite  period  to 
pav  its  debts.  There  are  well-informed  men  who 
assume  that  the  great  national  debts  will  not  be 
paid  in  calculable  time,  if  ever.  Some  arrangement 
will  no  doubt  be  made  to  carry  the  interest  charge, 
but  probably  the  burden  will  be  reduced  by  special 
forms  of  taxation.  As  a  means  of  relieving  an  im- 
mediate phase  of  the  financial  difficulty  and  of  replacing 
and  holding  British  credit  to  its  traditional  standards 
there  is  more  or  less  talk  in  England  of  a  substantial 
capital  tax — that  is.  a  direct  draft  upon  the  wealth 
of  the  country  in  addition  to  ordinary  and  current 
taxation.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  an  ex- 
action would  be  a  widespread  hardship,  but  the  theory 
upon  which  it  is  proposed  is  that  it  would  rehabilitate 
the  national  security,  not  indeed  upon  parity  with  pre- 
war standards,  but  upon  standards  capable  of  sustaining 
British  enterprise  upon  a  sound  working  basis.  A 
very  capable  American  financier,  seriously  discussing 
this  matter,  remarked  to  me  that  a  capital  tax  is  the 
surest  practicable  means  of  reestablishing  British  in- 
dustry and  commerce  upon  their  traditional  bases. 
England  he  thought  the  only  European  country  morally 
capable  of  such  a  drastic  financial  policy. 


venture  nothing  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  fact- 
one  guess  is  as  good  as  another. 


Even  more  serious  than  the  paralysis  in  the  sphere 
of  industry,  finance,  and  trade  are  the  demoralizations 
which  unemployment  is  promoting  among  the  working 
classes  in  the  countries  lately  at  war.  Xow  as  ever 
the  devil  finds  occupation  for  idle  hands  and  vacuous 
minds.  In  England  men  and  women  unemployed — 
many  of  them  unemployable — to  the  number  I  was  told 
of  upwards  of  six  millions  (with  their  dependents)  are 
being  supported  by  the  government.  Thus  the  vice  of 
dependence  upon  bounty  is  being  added  to  the  cor- 
ruptions of  idleness;  and  it  should  surprise  nobody  that 
in  such  a  soil  there  should  thrive  a  thousand  growths 
of  false  theory  and  vicious  suggestion.  And  what  is 
here  suggested  with  respect  to  England  and  France  may 
be  emphasized  with  respect  to  Belgium,  where  for  nearly 
five  vears  vast  numbers  have  been  living  in  idleness  and 
upon  charity,  grieving  under  oppression,  nourishing  a 
sense  of  injury,  suffering  the  progressive  deteriora- 
tions of  mind  and  spirit  inevitable  under  these  con- 
ditions. Fresh  fuel  to  these  smouldering  fires  is 
just  now  supplied  in  the  universal  disappointment  and 
resentment  with  respect  to  payments  to  be  made  by 
Germany  to  Belgium  under  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  I 
have  the  impression  that  if  Bolshevism  in  virulent 
form  is  to  be  developed  in  the  countries  of  western 
Europe — and  in  middle-April  there  were  many  to  fear 
it — its  first  appearance  will  be  in  Belgium,  where  no 
less  than  3,000,000  workmen  have  fallen  into  a  low 
moral  state  with  loss  of  sense  of  responsibility  for  their 
own  fortunes  and  for  support  of  their  families. 


The  cost  of  the  war  to  France  has  been  in  heavier 
ratio  to  the  wealth  of  the  country-  than  in  Britain ;  and 
further  chargeable  to  the  general  war  account  are  the 
enormous  losses  of  the  French  government  and  of  in- 
dividual Frenchmen  in  the  collapse  of  Russia.  I 
will  not  deal  in  figures  because  there  are  wide  dis- 
crepancies in  the  estimates  of  experts.  But  the  sum 
of  sacrifices  and  losses  in  the  various  forms  that  they 
have  fallen  upon  France  is  prodigious.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  the  anomalous  fact  that  the  French  people 
have  never  at  any  time  held  in  possession  such  large 
amounts  of  what  passes — though  at  a  steadily  progres- 
sive discount — as  ready  money.  Practically  every  peas- 
ant has  in  a  sense  been  a  gainer  through  the  war. 
Traffic  with  the  troops  of  Britain,  America,  and  other 
countries  has  stuffed  the  purses — and  the  stockings — 
of  northern  France  with  paper  francs,  government 
issues  of  this  sort  of  money  having  grown  from  a  pre- 
war maximum  of  five  to  six  billions  of  francs  to  ap- 
proximately forty  billions.  But  while  the  French  people 
are  thus  exceptionally  furnished  with  money  (in  the 
form  of  paper)  the  French  treasury  is  all  but  empty, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  spending  at  a  rate  any 
where  from  two  to  three  times  its  income.  The  French 
have  not,  like  the  English,  a  profound  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  the  obligations  of  their  gov- 
ernment. Willing  as  they  have  been  these  past  five 
years  to  die  for  France,  they  have  not  been  and  still  are 
not  willing  to  be  taxed  for  France.  In  England  high 
taxation  has  gone  a  good  way  to  sustain  the  charges 
of  war;  in  France  they  have  been  met  by  monumental 
government  credits  or  by  issues  of  practically  unsecured 
paper.  A  ministry'  that  would  today  impose  upon  the 
per  pie  of  France  rates  of  taxation  sufficient  to  meet 
tl  <•■  present  or  prospective  volume  of  governmental  ex- 
nditure  would  speedily  lose  its  mandate.  Thus 
ench  finance  is  steadily  going  from  bad  to  worse.     I 


I  have  set  forth  these  general  outstanding  conditions 
because  they  explain  an  impatience  which  fills  the 
European  mind,  an  impatience  which  has  produced  very 
general  discontent  with  criticism  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence in  the  European  press  and  in  the  more  or  less 
reserved  attitude  of  publicists,  statesmen,  financiers, 
men  of  general  affairs.  Universal  feeling  in  mid- 
April,  when  my  personal  observations  in  Europe  termi- 
nated, was  that  the  making  of  peace  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  calculable  working  conditions  should  have 
preceded  all  other  considerations  and  projects.  There 
was  a  general  sentiment  favorable  to  a  league  of  na- 
tions, first  in  the  rather  vague  hope  that  it  would  tend 
to  preservation  of  peace  with  security  against  the  still 
feared  and  dreaded  German,  second  under  the  notion 
that  a  league  of  nations  would  somehow  involve  for 
the  benefit  of  Europe  a  free  grant  of  the  resource 
and  power  of  America.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
popular  idea  that  organization  of  the  league  of  nations 
should  have  come,  not  before  or  concurrently  with 
peace,  but  subsequent  to  it  and  attendant  upon  it. 

France,  still  nervously  fearful  of  Germany.  I  found 
more  definitely  friendly  to  the  league  project  than  Eng- 
land. In  the  last-named  country  there  was  in  April 
vast  irritation  in  respect  of  the  fact  that  negotiations  in 
behalf  of  the  league  had  worked  to  the  postponement 
of  peace. 

The  Hun  on  the  Rhine 

Is   beginning  to   grow]    and   ceasing   io    whine. 
Thus  sang  a  comedian  at  the  London  Gaiety  Theatre 
a  few  nights  before  my  sailing  for  home.    Recalled  by 
uproarious  applause,  he  trolled  out: 

We  hear  of  the  League 

With  increasing  fatigue. 

Then  the  roof  almost  went  off.  I  do  not  accredit  a 
Gaiety  comedian  as  standard  authority  with  respect  to 
sober  British  sentiment,  but  in  this  instance  comedy 
fairly  reflected  the  attitude  of  serious  minds.  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  quoting  the  names  of  men  of  high 
authority  in  British  life,  official  and  private,  whose 
sentiments  as  declared  in  private  talks  were  in  exact 
accord  with  the  rhythmic  witticisms  of  the  plavhouse. 
Beyond  any  doubt  the  prevailing  and  consuming  desire 
of  the  European  world  is  for  peace — a  peace  that  will 
stabilize  the  conditions  of  industry,  make  calculable  the 
operations  of  commerce,  check  the  still  full-flowing 
tide  of  charges  on  war  account,  relieve  the  tension  of 
social  life,  and  stand  as  a  bulwark  against  the  threaten- 
ing advance  of  radicalism  with  its  menace  to  orderlv 
life   and  to  the  structure  of  civilization. 


Whatever  Mr.  Wilson  may  have  meant  by  his 
Utopian  addresses  in  England,  France,  and  Italy  pre- 
ceding the  conference  at  Paris  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
it  doubtful  if  he  himself  had  any  definite  idea.  One 
whose  mental  processes  are  carried  on,  not  in  respect 


of  cold  fact  and  in  the  light  of  cold  logic,  but  under  the 
inspirations  of  rhetorical  art,  and  whose  propensity 
for  phrase-making  persistently  tempts  him  into  ex- 
travagance may  not  safely  be  taken  seriously.  Among 
many  examples  of  Mr.  Wilson's  habit  of  thinking  in 
phrases,  I  select  this  from  an  utterance  so  late  as  Feb- 
ruary, 1916:  "There  are  actually  men  in  America  zelio 
are  preaching  war,  who  are  preaching  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  do  what  it  never  would  before — seek 
entanglements  in  the  controversies  which  have  arisen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  abandon  its  habitual  and 
traditional  policy,  and  deliberately  engage  in  the  con- 
flict which  is  now  engulfing  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  do 
not  knou'  -what  the  standard  of  citizenship  of  these 
gentlemen  may  be.  I  only  knozc  that  I,  for  one,  can 
not  subscribe  to  those  sentiments."  Here  is  illustration 
of  the  phrase  method.  It  was,  plainly  enough,  the 
temptation  of  a  vibrant  rhetorical  period  that  led  Mr. 
Wilson  into  this  amazingly  indiscreet  outgiving.  A 
man  who  in  1916 — with  the  record  of  Belgium  and  the 
Lusitania  in  the  background,  and  the  Kaiser's  threats 
to  Ambassador  Gerard  in  the  foreground — could  thus 
declare  himself  assuredly  lacks  something  of  judgment. 
A  man  whose  processes  of  mind  are  carried  forward 
after  this  fashion  may  be  admired  as  an  artist  in  words, 
but  his  utterances  should  be  well  salted  before  swal- 
lowing. 

But  the  peoples  of  Europe  did  take  Mr.  Wilson  seri- 
ously. It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  there  was  wide 
feeling  among  the  masses  that  a  species  of  Christ,  all- 
beneficent  and  all-powerful,  had  come  from  the  fabu- 
lously rich  new  world  to  repair 'the  wrongs  and  supply 
the  needs  of  the  broken  old  world.  There  was  expected 
of  Mr.  Wilson  that  which  no  man  could  have  performed. 
And  it  was  largely  his  own  fault,  since  he  permitted  the 
sentimentalist  and  the  rhetorician  in  him  to  overslaugh 
the  statesman.  Possibly  he  thought  that  he  might  do 
that  which  practical  men  know  to  be  impossible.  Xow 
with  progress  of  time  and  events  there  has  come  painful 
disillusionment.  It  has  been  discovered  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  neither  all-beneficent  nor  all-powerful.  It  has 
further  been  discovered  that  in  vague  precept  he  is 
one  thing  and  in  practice  quite  another.  Perhaps  his 
failure  at  the  point  of  consistency  has  had  as  much 
to  do  as  the  collapse  of  his  idealistic  plans  in  de- 
stroying the  prestige  produced  by  his  first  appearances. 
Almost  from  the  first  hour,  after  the  conference  at 
Paris  had  assembled,  he  exhibited  the  spirit  and  pro- 
pensity of  an  autocrat.  Here  as  at  Princeton  his  de- 
mand was  for  "absolute  authority."  What  he  wanted 
he  demanded  of  his  confreres  with  a  blunt  directness. 
In  dealing  with  representatives  of  other  countries  he 
forgot — or  chose  to  disregard — alike  the  standards  of 
precedent  and  the  requirements  of  conventional  cour- 
tesy. He  first  surprised,  then  shocked,  finally  broke 
down  the  patience  and  respect  of  those  with  whom  he 
stood,  in  his  character  of  an  American  commissioner, 
in  diplomatic  relations.  Four  months  ago  Mr.  Wilson 
was  the  idol  and  the  hope  of  Europe,  including  Ger- 
many. Today  his  name  in  the  more  emotional  countries 
is  anathema;  and  even  in  England  one  rarely  hears 
him  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  consideration.  In  free 
— but  privileged— conversation  one  Englishman  of  large 
authority  and  wide  fame  has  characterized  him  as 
"a  very  tiresome  pedant."  The  credit  and  repute  of 
America  has  naturally  suffered  in  the  collapse  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  personal  popularity.  Speaking  broadly,  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Wilson's  activities  in  Europe  has  been  to 
promote,  not  respect  and  confidence  for  his  country,  but 
widespread  sentiments  of  distrust  and  resentment 


The  contrast  afforded  in  the  treatment  of  Italy  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  Japan  on  the  other  illus- 
trates the  disparity  between  Mr.  Wilson's  precept  and 
his  practice.  Italy  is  a  broken  and  all  but  ruined 
country.  Participation  for  her  in  the  activities  of  mod- 
ern national  life  is  conditioned  upon  outside  aid;  she 
must  through  outside  connections  secure  coal,  iron, 
working  capital.  These  in  recent  years  have  been 
supplied  to  her  through  a  close  connection  with  Ger- 
many. Having  broken  with  German)',  she  must  secure 
coal,  iron,  and  capital  elsewhere;  and  she  may  not  turn 
hopefully  to  England  or  to  France  because  they  have 
need  for  all  their  own  resources.  America  is  now 
Italy's  sole  dependence.  America  holds  a  whip  hand 
over  Italy.  And  this  fact  may  be  taken  to  explain 
the  autocratic  tone  of  Mr.  Wilson's  recent  pronounce 
ment    in    the    matter    of    Fiume.      The    principle    for 
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which  Italy  has  contended  at  Fiume  is  even  more 
definitely  involved  in  the  demand  of  Japan  for 
Shantung.  But  Japan  is  not  weak.  She  may  snap  her 
ringers  at  the  United  States.  She  has  her  own  supplies 
of  food,  fuel,  and  metal.  She  has  grown  rich  out  of  the 
war.  Her  Meets  command  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Mr.  Wilson 
yields  to  Japan  that  which  he  denies  to  Italy  because 
Japan  is  rich  and  independent,  whereas  Italy  is  poor, 
owes  us  money,  waits  at  our  door  hat  in  hand.  These 
facts  and  considerations  are  quite  as  definitely  compre- 
hended in  Europe  as  they  are  here  and  they  are  taken 
in  practical  denial  of  the  high  moral  standards  pro- 
claimed by  Mr.  Wilson  upon  his  first  appearance  in 
Europe  and  which  supplied  the  foundation  for  the  uni- 
versal acclaim  attending  the  earlier  period  of  his  visit 
there.  A.   H. 

San  Francisco,  May  28,  1919. 


The  Republican  Financial  Programme. 

Among  many  suggestions  and  projects  made  and 
making  in  Congress  the  financial  programme  indicated 
by  Mr.  Penrose,  new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  bears  the  palm  for  concrete  definiteness. 
Mr.  Penrose  proposes  to  put  through  a  budget  bill 
which  has  been  talked  about  and  vainly  urged  for  half 
a  century.  Accompanying  this  project  is  a  plan  for  the 
cutting  down  of  taxation.  The  present  practice  is  for 
department  heads — or  their  bureau  chiefs  or  their  clerks 
— to  present  estimates  and  demands  without  reference 
to  the  income  of  the  government  or  its  general  scheme 
of  expenditure,  and  usually  without  conference  be- 
tween the  Appropriations  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
committees. 

Mr.  Penrose  proposes  to  bring  the  committees  of  tht 
two  houses  into  cooperation  with  the  administrative  de- 
partments. There  has  long  been  need  for  such  co- 
ordination and  just  now  it  is  made  imperative  by — we 
quote  Mr.  Penrose's  own  words — "the  habit  of  ex- 
travagance and  wasteful  expenditures  developed  by  the 
war."  Mr.  Gillett,  Speaker  of  the  House,  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  this  movement.  "The  extraordinary 
monetary  demands  during  the  war,"  he  declares,  "fol- 
lowed by  lack  of  proper  control  and  supervision  of 
expenditure,  have  strongly  emphasized  the  need  for 
reform  in  that  direction."  Thus  two  leaders  of  the 
dominant  party,  strongly  placed  as  related  to  financial 
legislation,  are  together  in  urging  a  reform  which  has 
long  been  needed. 

But  Mr.  Penrose  goes  further.  He  proposes  to 
repeal  the  "luxury  taxes,"  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
cutting  out  medicines,  surgical  instruments,  and  many 
other  necessities  of  the  sick  room  and  of  simple  life 
in  general  which  should  never  have  been  classed  as 
luxuries.  He  proposes,  too,  to  cut  down  the  taxation  of 
individuals,  by  which  it  is  presumed  he  means  the  sur- 
taxes on  salaried  men  and  others  whose  incomes  are 
earned  rather  than  acquired  from  accumulated  proper- 
ties. He  will  further  advocate  repeal  of  the  laws  fixing 
prices  as  no  longer  justified  or  tolerable  in  view  of 
the  end  of  the  war.  Finally,  Mr.  Penrose  proposes  to 
investigate  war  expenditures.  This  proposal  he  ex- 
plains by  the  statement:  "I  do  not  believe  these  in- 
vestigations should  be  carried  on  in  any  partisan  spirit, 
and  full  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  crisis  of  the  great  war." 


"Conquest  of  the  Air." 
The  achievement  of  an  American  naval  aeroplane  in 
a  series  of  "jumps"  across  the  Atlantic  is  truly  a 
notable  incident.  But  it  is  far  from  being  revolutionary 
in  a  practical  sense.  Before  aerial  navigation  shall  be 
dependable  there  must  be  further  and  great  progress 
in  its  mechanical  conditions.  In  the  light  of  what  has 
been  achieved,  and  in  view  of  developments  in  other 
fields  within  recent  years',  there  is  temptation  to  prophesy 
a  practical  future  for  the  aeroplane  or  the  airship  as 
a  public  carrier.  But  that  time  is  not  yet,  and  it  may 
never  come.  Up  to  now  mischief  rather  than  good  has 
come  to  the  world  as  the  result  of  what  is  styled  "con- 
quest of  the  air."  It  has  added  a  new  and  terrible 
weapon  to  warfare,  a  weapon  scarcely  less  fatal  to 
those  who  employ  it  than  to  those  who  are  its  victims. 
But  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  it  now  as  relating  to 
times  of  peace  is  that  it  is  a  toy  of  more  interest  to  the 
sporting  world  than  to  the  world  of  practical  values. 


to  the  Azore  Islands  should  proceed  with  the  same 
crew  and  under  the  same  commander.  It  would  in  a 
sense  have  marred  the  record  if  NC-.f  had  accepted 
another  commander  in  the  final  "jump."  It  is  hardly  to 
the  credit  of  Commander  Towers,  the  original  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  and  immediate  commander  of  NC-3, 
which  fell  into  the  sea  between  Newfoundland  and  the 
Azores,  that  he  wished  to  divide  the  honors  of  the  final 
achievement  with  Lieutenant-Commander  Read. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Woodrow,  Come  Home. 

To  the  tune  of  the  old  temperance  song.  "Father,  Dear  Father, 

Come  Home." 

Woodrow,  dear  Woodrow,  come  home  to  us  now. 

The  clock  in  the  kitchen   strikes  one; 
The  servants  are  having-  the  dreadfulest  row 

And  the  chamber  work  isn't  half  done. 
The  militants  tromping  the  White  House  grass 

Are   sassy   when   taken   to  jail ; 
The   Prohibs  are  bringing  a  famine  to  pass 
And  the  boot-leggers  all  furnish  bail. 

Refrain — Woodrozv,  come  home. 

Woodrow,  dear  Woodrow,  comes  home  to  us  now, 

The  clock  in  the  steeple  strikes  two, 
And  Lodge  is  abroad  with  his  Bostonese  brow 

Turning   the    atmosphere    blue ; 
And   Borah  is  boring  for  natural  gas 

And  shipping  it  straight  to  the  docks — 
The  treaty  is  punctured,  alas  and  alas. 

By  the   skean  of  old   Senator   Knox. 

Woodrow,  dear  Woodrow,  come  home  to  us  now. 

The  clock  m  the  steeple  strikes  three; 
There's  a  round  robin's  nest  on  the  hickory  bough 

And  nary  a  leaf  on  the  tree. 
There   an   owl   in   the   chimney — to-whit   and  to-whoo — 

And  somebody's  under  the  bed. 
And   Reed  of   Missouri,   the  wild  bungaroo, 

Is  standing  the  league  on  its  head. 

Woodrow,  dear  Woodrow,  come  home  to  us  now, 

The  clock  on  the  common  strikes  four : 
Great  Elihu's  up  with  his  hand  on  the  plow 

And   Okla  is   ready  with   Gore. 
And  Sherman  is  harrowing  up  the  corn  belt 

And   drilling  the   rich   prairie   loam 
— With  what  we  have  now  in  the  cauldron  to  melt, 

Dear  Woody  you'd  better  come  home. 

There's  a  noise  in  the  basement  that  worries  and  scares. 

The  Goddess  has  quitted  her  tubs ; 
She's  counting  her  income  and  stoutly  declares 

Her  check  book  has  nothing  but  stubs. 


We've  no  business  going  so  deep  in  the  muss 
Old  Europe   don't  want  to  be  good  ; 

The  best  of  'em  over  there  don't  care  a  cuss 
For  us,  beyond  dollars  and  food. 


Refrain — Woodrow,  come  home. 


-Barbara  Moss. 


Art  and  the  Public. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Secretary  Daniels  exercised  a  wise  judgment  in  deter- 
nining  that  the  airship  which  made  the  successful  cruise 


San  Francisco,  May  26,  1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  At  present  there  is  on  exhibition  at 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  a  collection  of  paintings  by  the 
Russian  painter,  Boris  Anisfeld.  Some  critics  and  enthusisasts 
of  this  particular  school  of  painting — is  it  impressionistic? — 
have  been  more  than  generous  in  their  praise  of  the  artist's 
genius  and  the  school  he  represents. 

Anisfeld's  work  has  been  described  as  "weird  and  fan- 
tastic." It  is  certainly  all  of  that,  and.  furthermore,  much  of 
it  is  either  impressionistic  or  cubist  perhaps,  depending,  no 
doubt,  upon  the  preference  of  the  admirer,  but  it  is  neither 
realistic  nor  idealistic,  therefore  lacking  in  human  appeal. 
When  one  gazes  at  a  canvas  not  knowing  whether  it  is  a  land- 
scape or  a  seascape.,  and  after  laboriously  deciding  it  is  a 
landscape,  but  unlike  anything  nature  ever  produced,  he  ob- 
tains a  different  view  of  the  said  canvas  and  then  hastens  to 
correct  himself,  calling  it  a  seascape — maybe — the  question  is 
forced  upon  him,  "What  kind  of,  art  is  this  and  what  is 
art  ?" 

Let  us  call  it  impressionistic  or  cubist,  though  to  the  lay- 
man it  really  does  not  matter  what  it  is,  but  to  attempt  the 
answer  of  this- question  any  further  would  provoke  as  much 
discussion  as  the  league  of  nations  and  cause  as  much  bitter 
feeling  as  the  right  of  self-determination.  However,  it  surely 
is  not  dogmatic  to  say  that  a  landscape  or  a  seascape  should 
remind  one  of  something  he  has  seen  in  nature  or,  if  not  seen, 
something  easily  imagined.  This  Anisfeld's  work  does  not  do. 
Again,  are  misshapen,  distorted  legs,  abdomen,  hands,  arms, 
and  even  faces  of  the  human  figure  art? 

To  be  sure,  these  paintings  are  wonderful  harmonies  in 
color  symphonies,  and  they  are  "weird  and  fantastic,"  but 
they  do  not  represent  life,  either  realistic  or  idealistic,  con- 
sequently they  can  have  no  wide  human  appeal,  however 
interesting  they  may  be  to  the  professional  artist. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  these  paintings  represent  a  new 
school  of  art,  it  is  presumed  that  they  are  the  expression  of 
the  growing-pain  period  of  its  development,  and  what  we  see 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Art  Palace  is  merely  the  distortion  inci- 
dent to  this  period  of  growth  and  change.  But  why  depict 
this  period? 

In  reply  it  may  be  said  that  the  public  does  not  know 
what  real  art  is  and  must  be  told  that  this  is  art  and  that  is 
not.  True,  the  layman  may  not  understand  the  technic  that 
produces  the  finished  result,  but,  if  he  enjoys  paintings  as 
paintings,  his  judgment  is  pretty  accurate  as  to  their  picture 
appeal.  He,  at  least,  knows  what  a  landscape  or  a  marine 
view  should  look  like.  The  freakish  is  not  real  art,  even 
though  it  may  be  done  in  startling  color  effects. 

And,  after  all,  is  it  not  the  public  that  is  the  final  arbiter? 
John  Harden  Connell. 


expresses  himself  concerning  the  chief  protagonist  of  the 
league  of  nations :  "Somebody  ought  to  hook  a  piece  of 
barbed  zcirc  around  his  neck  and  lead  him  home,  for  -.^haf 
he  is  trying  to  do  is  to  be  wet-nurse  to  the  world." 

While  the  form  of  expression  differs  somewhat  from  Mr. 
Holman's,  the  underlying  ideas  seem  to  have  much  in  com- 
mon. B.   S.  Noyes. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  Same  Underlying  Idea. 

San  Francisco,  May  26,  1919. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  I  have  read  with  close  attention  and 
unqualified  approval  Mr.  Holman's  second  letter  on  the  peace 
situation,  printed  in  your  last  issue,  and  I  had  hardly  digested 
the  same  when  I  received  a  letter  from  a  shrewd  cowboy 
friend  who  resides  on  the  barren  plateau  of  western  Texas. 
This  particular  gentleman  has  developed  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree the  valuable  faculty  of  being  able  to  see  through  a  mill- 
stone when  there  is  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it,   and  he  thus 


The  average  American  mind,  accustomed  to  the  orderly 
disposition  of  great  affairs,  can  not  readily  understand  why 
war  of  the  most  ferocious  kind  should  still  prevail  throughout 
eastern  Europe  some  six  months  after  the  restoration  of 
"peace."  It  can  not  understand  why  there  should  be  re- 
luctance to  pay  deference  to  the  great  authority  of  the  con- 
ference and  to  accept  the  principle  of  adjudication  that  seems 
so  consonant  alike  with  intelligence  and  with  self-interest.  At 
the  present  moment  there  is  a  conflagration  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  old  eastern  battle  front,  and  we  stand  amazed 
at  the  passions  that  have  been  unleashed  and  at  the  hates 
that  refuse  to  be  assuaged.  Nationalities  that  seemed  almost 
to  have  disappeared  from  history  are  suddenly  found  to  be 
intensely  alive  and  to  be  animated  by  the  most  vivid  of  all 
patriotisms,  the  patriotism  of  sentiment  and  tradition.  It  is 
a  surprising  revelation  of  the  vitality  of  a  national  feeling  that 
seems  to  set  at  defiance  all  the  canons  of  government  to 
which  we  are  accustomec 

We  read,  for  example,  of  the  war  between  the  Ukrainians 
and  the  Poles  and  we  wonder  why  there  should  be  so  savage 
an  animosity  between  neighboring  peoples  so  closely  akin  in 
race  and  whose  self-interest,  as  we  understand  self-interest, 
would  dictate  peace  and  cooperation.  A  few  years  ago  we 
looked  upon  Poland  and  the  Poles  as  occupying  a  page  of 
history  long  since  turned,  and  as  interesting  only  to  the 
student.  Of  the  Ukrainians  most  of  us  had  never  heard  at 
all.  Today  we  see  that  both  the  Poles  and  the  Ukrainians 
are  as  much  nations  as  ever  they  were  and  that  their  patriotic 
fires  blaze  all  the  more  fiercely  for  their  long  suppression. 
It  is  evident  that  sentiment  is  something  not  to  be  disregarded 
in  the  disposition  of  human  affairs.  Perhaps  we  shall  do  well 
to  regard  it  as  the  most  vital  of  all  factors,  easily  dominating 
those  more  sordid  motives  on  which  we  are  used  .to  place 
such  emphasis.  The  domination  is  all  the  more  complete 
when  sentiment  is  founded  upon  the  traditions  of  centuries 
and  an  accumulated  heritage  of  hates  and  fears  and  vengeances 
that  will  not  be   effaced. 

Charles  Sumner  said  once  that  nations  could  be  hurried 
into  war  more  quickly  by  an  aphorism,  a  precept,  or  a  slogan 
than  by  any  other  means.  His  precise  words  escape  me  at 
the  moment,  but  their  purport  is  a  painfully  true  one.  Wc 
see  it  exemplified  today  in  the  Fourteen  Points  and  in  our 
almost  pathetic  reliance  upon  the  principle  of  plebiscites, 
majorities,  and  ballotings.  We  find  that  these  things  have 
been  efficacious  in  our  own  affairs,  that  they  have  conduced 
to  our  own  material  progress,  and  we  assume  that  they  will 
be  equally  potent  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  old  world. 
But  we  have  forgotten  sentiment  and  the  traditions  of  cen- 
turies that  refused  to  be  silenced  by  a  vote.  Galicia,  for 
example,  is  a  part  of  ancient  Poland.  It  was  annexed  by 
Austria  during  the  period  of  partition  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  well  governed  by  Austria,  and  for  reasons  into  which 
there  is  no  need  here  to  enter.  But  Galicia  is  now  at  war 
with  the  Ukraine.  Both  the  Gahcians  and  the  Ukrainians 
refuse  to  wait  for  the  dispositions  of  the  peace  conference. 
They  seem  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  the  peace  conference 
and  the  yardstick  of  self-determination  which  the  peace  con- 
ference has  endowed  with  magical  qualities  not  discernible 
in  the  east  of  Europe.  There  we  have  one  of  the  aphorisms 
and  precepts  against  which  Charles  Sumner  warned  us.  We 
have  yet  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  rule  of  majorities, 
admirable  as  it  is  in  a  homogeneous  people,  is  not  accepted 
amongst  mixed  races.  Government  by  aliens  does  not  become 
more  acceptable  because  the  aliens  happen  to  be  in  the  ma- 
jority.     Quite   the   contrary. 


Galicia  has  a  population  of  about  8,000,000,  and  as  it  was  a 
part  of  ancient  Poland  it  is  now  claimed  by  the  new  Polish 
government  under  Paderewski.  But  nearly  half  of  the  people 
of  Galicia  are  Ruthenians.  that  is  to  say  Ukrainians,  and 
the  Ruthenians  do  not  wish  to  be  governed  by  Poles.  They 
wish  to  unite  with  the  Ukraine.  Now  a  ballot-box  will  not 
heal  this  quarel.  although  President  Wilson  doubtless  thinks 
that  it  will.  The  Poles  and  the  Ruthenians  of  Galicia  are  not 
comparable  with  the  citizens  of  a  state  of  the  American 
Union,  submitting  their  differences  to  a  vote  and  loyally 
accepting  the  result.  There  we  have  the  fundamental  heresy 
that  has  gone  so  far  to  vitiate  the  intended  benevolences  of 
American  statesmen  in  Paris.  They  have  assumed  that  these 
warring  nationalities  are  necessarily  willing  to  do  obeisance 
to  a  ballot-box  and  to  what  we  call  democracy.  But  they  are 
not.  They  have  no  reverence  for  a  vote  when  it  comes  to 
a  vote  of  unfriendly  nationalities.  The  Ruthenians,  who  con- 
stitute 3,500,000  of  the  8,000,000  people  of  Galicia,  will  not 
submit  to  a  Polish  government.  That  is  all  there  is  "to  it." 
The  fact  that  they  are  in  a  minority  of  half  a  million  does 
not  appeal  to  them  in  the  least  from  a  democratic  point  of 
view.  We  may.  take  as  many  plebiscites  as  we  please  in 
Galicia.  but  it  will  not  reconcile  the  Ruthenians  to  Polish 
rule.  As  a  result  we  find  the  Poles  of  Galicia  making  war 
upon  the  Ukrainians  and  the  Ruthenians  helping  the 
Ukrainians.  Lemberg  and  Przemysl  change  hands  with  con- 
fusing rapidity  and  Americans  wonder  at  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  combatants.  They  ask  why  they  do  not  await 
the  award  of  the  peace  conference,  which  will  be  based  on 
the  sacred  principle  of  self-determination.  But  it  is  pr 
the   sacred  principle    of   self-determination   that   has   se' 
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by  the  ears.  The  Ruthenians  hate  the  Poles,  and  they  can 
not  be  voted  into  amity,  a  fact  that  is  doubtless  disquieting 
to  the  theorists  and  that  is  likely  to  become  more  so.  We 
begin  to  see  why  Charles  Sumner  had  a  dread  of  slogans. 
The  slogan   of  self-determination   is   veritably  a   firebrand. 


Now  the  Ukrainians  have  difficulties  of  their  own.  The\ 
separated  from  northern  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  revolution 
and  of  the  appearance  of  Bolshevism.  For  a  time  they  were 
tainted  with  Bolshevism,  but  they  speedily  cleansed  them- 
selves. Bolshevism  does  not  flourish  among  an  agricultural 
people,  and  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  are  farmers.  Then 
came  the  war  between  the  Ukrainians  and  the  Bolshevists, 
and  it  is  a  war  that  still  continues.  The  embers  of  Bolshe- 
vism yet  linger  in  the  Ukraine  and  they  might  be  revived 
if  Ukrainian  hopes  should  be  abashed.  The  Ukrainians  want 
complete  independence  from  Russia — at  least  as  she  is  now 
constituted — and  also  from  Poland,  but  they  will  not  leave 
the  Ruthenians  of  Galicia  under  Polish  rule  and  they  are 
determined  to  fight  the  Poles  in  order  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  kinsmen.  They  are  also  determined  to  fight 
the  Bolsheviki,  who  are  invading  their  territory.  The 
Ukrainians  are  therefore  fighting  two  wars,  one  against  the 
Bolsheviki  and  one  against  the  Poles.  The  Poles  in  their 
turn  are  fighting  three  wars,  one  against  the  Germans,  one 
against  the  Bolsheviki,  and  one  against  the  Ukrainians. 
General  Pavlenko,  commander  of  the  Ukrainian  army,  said 
recently  to  an  Associated  Press  correspondent  that  "it  is  a 
fight  to  death  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Our  soldiers,  after 
four  years  of  war,  are  ready  to  fight  because  they  are  mostly 
sons  of  peasants  and  ordinary  people  who  always  have  re- 
garded the  Poles  as  aristocratic  oppressors.  The  whole 
Ukrainian  people  now  are  engaged  in  a  fight  to  obtain  inde- 
pendence. They  may  be  defeated  by  the  Poles  and  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki, but  they  prefer  death  to  submission."  General  Pav- 
lenko says  nothing  about  a  plebiscite  to  determine  the  lot  of 
the  Ruthenians,  nor  trie  disposition  of  Lemberg  and  its  oil 
fields,  now  in  possession  of  the  Poles  of  Galicia.  Probably 
he  would  laugh  at  the  idea.  Certainly  the  Ruthenians  will 
not  accept  Polish  government  merely  because  a  ballot  has  in- 
structed them  to    do    so.      Our  faith   in   ballots   is   something 

in  the  nature  of  a  mani      

The  key  to  the  whole  situation  is,  of  course,  Russia,  and 
not  plebiscites.  If  Russia  should  presently  establish  an  or- 
derly government — and  it  will  necessarily  be  some  form  of 
autocratic  government,  however  unpalatable  such  a  statement 
may  be — I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  she  could  at  once 
beckon  back  the  Ukraine,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Russian 
Poland  and  probably  also  Galicia.  The  Ukrainians  have  no 
animosity  against  Russia.  Quite  the  contrary.  But  they  have 
a  dread  of  Bolshevism,  as  have  all  people  among  whom  peasant 
proprietorship  is  the  rule.  The  Russian  Poles  and  the  German 
Poles  wTere  enthusiastically  for  Russia  when  the  war  broke 
out.  The  Russian  Poles  responded  at  once  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  They  said  that  they  had  bitter 
grievances  against  Russia,  but  that  when  it  came  to  a  choice 
between  Russia  and  Germany  they  could  not  remain  in- 
different to  the  call  of  the  Slav.  A  reconstituted  Russia 
could  call  all  of  the  Slav  w-orld  to  her  feet.  Pan-Slavism  is 
not  dead.  It  has  been  discouraged  by  the  calamity  of 
Russia,  but  its  internal  fires  are  as  hot  as  ever.  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  Pan-Slavism  may  not  ultimately 
prove  to  be  the  salvation  of  Europe  and  perhaps  of 
America.  The  Southern  Slavs  would  certainly  hear  its 
voice  and  be  led  by  it.  It  is  the  arch  enemy  of  Teutonism.  It 
would  constitute  a  mighty  bulwark  stretching  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  western  frontiers  of 
Poland  to  Yladivostock.  At  a  time  wrhen  some  of  us  look 
with  dread  toward  the  transpacific  powers  of  Asia,  where 
could  there  be  a  greater  safeguard  than  in  a  Pan-Slavism  that 
would  never  under  any  circumstances  be  aggressive,  and  that 
would  revive  within  itself  the  ancient  dream  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  yearned  to  link  up  the  Slav  forces  with  those  of 
Europe  and  to  be  admitted  forever  to  the  comity  of  white 
races?  Europe  rejected  the  .plea  of  Peter  the  Great  because 
Russia  had  chosen  the  Greek  instead  of  the  Catholic  form 
of  worship.  The  chasm  of  religious  bigotry  was  opened  be- 
tween Russia  and  Europe,  and  Russia  was  compelled  to  turn 
her  face  toward  the  east  and  its  stagnation  rather  than  to- 
ward the  west  and  its  enlightenment.  But  not  all  of  Europe 
was  thus  obdurate.  Prussia  saw  her  opportunity  and  sent  her 
merchants  into  Russia,  where  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
influence  that  was  first  to  Germanize  the  Russian  govern- 
ment and  then  to  hand  Russia  over  to  the  powers  of  disorder 
and  of  Bolshevism.  And  so  for  two  hundred  years  Russia 
became  the  bete  noir  of_  Europe,  which  had  first  isolated  her, 
then  reproached  her  for  her  backwardness,  and  then  hated 
her  for  her  vast  and  dreadful  strength.  To  bait  the  bear 
became  the  sport  of  European  chancelleries,  obsessed  by  the 
fear  of  Russian  resentment  and  of  its  possible  expressions. 
Russia  was  stamped  down  into  the  mud  of  autocracy  and  re- 
action by  a  policy  almost  without  a  parallel  for  its  stupidity, 
a  policy  that  inevitably  bore  the  fruit  first  of  betrayal  and 
then   of  revolution. 

Pan-Slavism  was  the  titanic  force  that  found  itself  arrayed 
against  Pan-Germanism,  and  that  was  the  actual  and  basic 
cause  of  the  war.  By  one  of  those  mysterious  human  move- 
ments unfathomable  in  their  source  and  of  an  unforeseeable 
goal  the  Slavs  of  Europe  felt  suddenly  the  thrill  of  a  new 
national  life  and  began  to  look  to  Russia  for  guidance  and 
counsel.  They  included  the  Poles,  the  Bohemians,  the 
Se-oians,  the  Montenegrins,  and  the  peoples  of  the  Adriatic. 
Russia,  far  sighted  as  ever,  was  reluctant  to  iead  a  move- 
m  (nt  of  such  tremendous  significance,  but  at  last  she  seemed 
'.  ritly  to  adopt  Pan-Slavism  and  extended  her  protective 
id   over   the   Balkans,   and  particularly   over    Serbia.      Ger- 


many was  no  less  alive  to  the  significance  of  the  new  move- 
ment that  threatened  at  the  same  time  her  hold  upon  Russia, 
the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  Empire  with  its  thirty  millions 
of  Slavs,  and  the  road  to  Asia  Minor.  Pan-Germanism  came 
into  being,  and  the  two  colossal  federations  began  to  man- 
oeuvre for  positions  in  the  struggle  that  had  become  inevitable. 
Both  could  not  exist,  or  so  it  seemed  to  Germany.  Pan- 
Slavism  must  be  fatal  to  German  ambitions,  and  so  we  find 
the  continuous  persecution  of  the  Austrian  Slavs  and  the 
stealthy  aggressions  against  Serbia  which  were  at  last  to 
culminate  in  the  ultimatum  and  the  world  war.  But  it  was 
Pan-Slavism  with  Russia  at  its  head  against  which  that  ulti- 
matum was  actually  launched.  It  was  Pan-Slavism  and  Pan- 
Germanism  that  were  to  try  conclusions  and  to  fight  for  the 
domination  of  eastern   Europe  and   for  all  the  high   roads  to 

Asia.  

Pan-Germanism  is  dead,  but  Pan-Slavism  is  alive  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  that  Pan-Germanism  pulled  about  her  ears. 
It  is  only  Pan-Slavism  that  can  restore  peace  to  eastern  Eu 
rope,  that  can  reconcile  the  claims  of  a  dozen  nationalities 
that  hate  each  other,  but  that  would  be  ready  to  give  their 
swords  and  their  lives  to  the  Slav  mother.  Those  hates  would 
never  have  sprung  into  life  but  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
reconciling  power  of  Russia.  The  Ukrainians,  avowing  their 
resolve  to  be  independent  of  Russia,  explain  none  the  less 
that  they  mean  Bolshevist  Russia.  Russia,  under  the  Bolshe- 
viki, is  no  longer  Russia  for  them,  but  with  the  Bolsheviki 
gone — who  knows  ?  General  Pavlenko,  already  quoted,  says : 
''Whether  the  Ukraine  will  gravitate  to  Russian  influences 
again  possibly  will  be  determined  by  what  becomes  of  the 
Bolshevist  government.  However,  our  national  spirit  and 
hopes,  which  before  the  war  were  uncertain  and  confused, 
have  been  reawakened  after  hundreds  ef  years,  and  it  is 
possible  we  may  determine  to  make  ours  an  independent 
state  and  refuse  to  federate  with  Russia  under  any  condi- 
tions, since  it  is  quite  easy  for  us  to  live  alone  economically. 
The  same  suspicion — that  we  finally  may  return  to  Russia — 
also  may  be  entertained  about  the  Poles."  There  you  have 
it.  The  "same  suspicion  may  be  entertained  about  the  Poles." 
They,  too.  would  go  back  to  Russia  if  the  skies  should  clear. 
All  of  the  Poles  would  go  to  Russia — German  Poles,  Aus- 
trian Poles,  and  Russian  Poles.  The  Bohemians  would  give 
their  allegiance  to  Russia.  So  would  the  Serbians,  the 
Croatians,  the  Dalmatians,  the  Bosnians,  and  the  Herze- 
govinians.  I  believe  the  Bulgarians  would  do  the  same,  if 
Russia  would  have  it.  We  should  no  longer  see  a  dozen 
politically  incompetent  nationalities,  unversed  in  government, 
certain  to  quarrel  among  themselves  as  they  are  now  doing, 
and  equally  certain  to  fall  into  the  maw  of  a  resuscitated 
Germany.  In  their  place  we  should  see  a  Pan-Slav  confedera- 
tion with  Russia,  so  infinitely  wise  in  Slav  ways,  at  their 
head,  guiding  them  into  the  paths  of  peace,  forcing  them  if 
need  be.  And  there  is  only  one  obstacle — Bolshevism.  With- 
out Pan-Slavism  eastern  Europe  is  doomed.  It  must  either 
be  Pan-Slav  or  Bolshevist.     There  is  no  middle  course. 


eyes.  Vandyke  beard,  and  might  walk  out  of  a  Velaz- 
quez picture.  He  has  lived  in  every  capital  of  Europe, 
speaks  several  languages,  knows  every  leading  figure 
'  of  continental  Europe,  and  has  power  and  passionate 
expression  for  his  convictions,  which  are  always  pas- 
sionate." 

Justice  Herbert  T.  Ketcham,  who  has  been  elevated 
from  the  surrogate  to  the  supreme  bench  in  New  York 
by  Governor  Smith,  was  born  in  Huntington,  Long 
Island,  in  November,  1850.  He  was  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College.  He  had  practiced  law  in  Brooklyn  until 
his  election  as  surrogate  twelve  years  ago.  In  1911  he 
ran  for  the  supreme  court,  but  was  defeated  along  with 
"William  Willett.  the  other  Democratic  nominee,  who 
went  to  Sing  Sing  for  having  paid  money  in  connection 
with  his  nomination. 

Lewis  Nixon,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly 
created   office   of  transit  director  in   New   York,   is  **  ' 
1  Naval  Academy 
several 


If  there  were  a  single  statesman  in  Europe  he  would  be 
on  his  way  to  achieve  that  end.  Unfortunately  there  seems 
to  be  none.  Instead  of  the  wide  vision  and  the  coercive  coun- 
sel! we  have  cheap  theories,  a  playing  with  fire,  and  the  in- 
fantile rattlings  of  ballot-boxes.  We  coquette  with  Bolshe- 
vism at  one  moment  and  turn  shudderingly  from  it  at  the  next. 
We  cajole  it  with  missions,  flatter  it  with  emissaries,  and 
furtively  aid  its  enemies.  Instead  of  going  deep  to  the  heart 
of  Russia,  as  we  might  so  easily  have  done,  we  chatter  about 
plebiscites  and  self-determination  and  we  resort  to  all  th€ 
cheap  tricks  of  saloon  politics  and  boards  of  supervisors.  We 
might  have  put  Russia  on  her  feet  and  called  on  her  to  sur- 
round herself  with  all  Slav  nationalities  and  to  impose  her 
peace  upon  them.  We  have  preferred  to  antagonize  Russia 
and  to  create  a  little  swarm  of  nationalities  equipped  with 
ballot-boxes  instead  of  comprehensive  patriotisms,  while 
Russia,  who  could  have  led  them  all  and  pacified  them,  is 
allowed  to  wallow*  in  a  bloody  mud  at  the  bidding  of  a  group 
of  organized  murderers  who  could  have  been  overthrown  with 
one  well-directed  blow.  We  look  back  upon  the  destruction 
of  Rome  and  Greece  and  we  see  so  clearly,  so  unmistakably, 
the  causes  of  their  destruction.  It  is  likely  that  the  historians 
of  the  future  will  look  back  upon  this  present  age  with  amaze- 
ment at  our  blindness,  at  the  fatuous  self-complacency  with 
which  we  played  with  pebbles  on  the  seashore  while  the  rising 
tide  slowly  and  surely  engulfed  us.  Sidney  Cobyn. 

Sax  Francisco,  May  28,  1919. 


iy  graduate.  After  graduation  he  spent 
years  as  naval  constructor  and  in  1890  re- 
signed from  the  navy  to  become  superintendent  of 
Cramp's  shipyards.  He  later  went  into  the  business  of 
shipbuilding  for  himself.  He  succeeded  Richard 
Croker  in  1902  as  leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  but  served 
in  that  capacity  only  for  a  short  time.  He  was  active 
in  state  and  national  politics  for  several  vears  and  in 
1914  was  appointed  consulting  engineer  and  commis- 
sioner of  public  works  for  Richmond  Borough.  He 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  public  works  early 
this  year. 

^i  m    

OLD  FAVORITES. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Hugh  S.  Gibson,  who  lias  been  appointed  the  first 
United  States  minister  to  Poland,  has  been  in  the 
diplomatic  service  for  eleven  years.  He  first  came  into 
public  notice  in  1912.  when  he  was  at  Havana,  and  it 
became  part  of  his  dutv  to  attempt  to  collect  many  of 
the  long  outstanding  debts  in  that  country  owed  to 
Americans. 

Though  at  one  time  a  confirmed  smoker,  M.  Maeter- 
linck has  cured  himself  of  the  habit,  though  he  in- 
variably has  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  when  working.  Ac- 
cording to  a  personal  friend,  "he  fills  his  bowl  with  a 
denicotinized  preparation,  tasteless  indeed,  but  harm- 
less. His  pipe  is  still  always  alight  when  the  pen  is 
busy,  but  it  is  hardly  more  now  than  an  innocent  subter- 
fuge intended  to  cheat  and  so  satisfy  an  irresistible 
mechanical  craving."" 

Wickham  Steed,  the  new  editor  of  the  London  Times, 
is  thus  described  by  "Tay  Pay" :  "Mr.  Steed  is  a  very 
remarkable  man.  He  is  tall  and  thin,  with  a  handsome 
oval   face.,   features  as   clearcut   as  a   cameo,   piercing 


Atalanta  in  Calydon. 

\\  hen  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's  traces, 
The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or  plain 

Fills   the   shadows   and   windy   places 

With   lisp   of  leaves   and  ripple  of  rain  ; 

And  the  brown   bright  nightingale   amorous 

Is  half  assuaged  for  Itylus, 

For   the  Thracian   ships  and  the  foreign   faces, 
The  tongueless  vigil,  and  all  the  pain. 

Come  with  bows  bent  and  with  emptying  of  quivers,    . 

Maiden  most  perfect,  lady  of  light. 
\\  ith   a   noise   of  winds   and   many   rivers, 

With  a  clamour  of  waters,  and  with  might ; 
Bind  on  thy  sandals,  O  thou  most  fleet. 
Over  the  splendour  and  speed  of  thy  feet; 
For  the  faint  east  quickens,  the  wan  west  shivers. 

Round  the  feet  of  the  day  and  the  feet  of  the  night. 

Where  shall  we  find  her,  how  shall  we  sing  to  her. 

Fold  our  hands  round  her  knees,  and  cling? 
O  that  man's  heart  were  as  fire  and  could  spring  to  her, 

Fire,  or  the  strength  of  the  streams  that  spring ! 
For  the  stars  and  the  winds  are  unto  her 
As  raiment,  as  songs  of  the  harp-player; 
For  the  risen  stars  and  the  fallen  cling  to  her, 

And  the  southwest-wind  and  the  west-wind   sing. 

For   winter's   rains   and    ruins   are   over. 

And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins ; 
The  days  dividing  lover   and  lover. 

The  light  that  loses,  the  night  that  wins; 
And   time   remember'd   is  grief   forgotten. 
And   frosts   are  slain   and   flowers  begotten. 
And  in  green  underwood  and  cover 

Blossom  by  blossom  the  spring  begins. 

The  full  streams  feed  on  flower  of  rushes, 

Ripe  grasses  trammel  a   traveling  foot, 
The  faint  fresh  flame  of  the  young  year  flushes 

From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit ; 
And  fruit  and  leaf  are  as  gold  and  fire, 
And  the  oat  is  heard  above  the  lyre, 
And   the   hoofed   heel   of  a   satyr   crushes 

The  chestnut-husk  at  the  chestnut-root. 

And  Pan  by  noon  and  Bacchus  by  night, 

Fleeter  of  foot  than  the  fleet-foot  kid. 
Follows  with   dancing  and  fills  with  delight 

The  Maenad  and  the  Bassarid; 
And  soft  as  lips  that  laugh  and  hide 
The  laughing  leaves  of  the  trees  divide. 
And  screen   from  seeing  and  leave  in   sight 

The  god  pursuing,  the  maiden  hid. 

The  ivy  falls  with  the  Bacchanal's  hair 

Over  her  eyebrows  hiding  her  eyes ; 
The  wild  vine  slipping  down  leaves  bare 

Her  bright  breast  shortening  into   sighs ; 
The  wild  vine  slips  with  the  weight  of  its  leaves. 
But  the  berried  ivy  catches  and  cleaves 
To   the  limVs  that  glitter,   the  feet  that  scare 

The  wolf  that  follows,  the  fawn  that  flies. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


Tropic  Rain. 


As  the   single  pang   of  the  blow,   when   the   metal   is  mingled 

well, 
Rings  and  lives  and   resounds  in  all  the  bounds  of  the  bell, 
So  the  thunder  above  spoke  with  a  single  tongue, 
So  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  the  sound  of  it  rumbled  and 

clung. 

Sudden    the   thunder    was    drowned — quenched    was    the    levin 

light — 
And   the   angel-spirit   of   rain   laughed   out   loud. in  the   night. 
Loud  as  the  maddened  rivers  in  the  cloven  glen, 
Angel  of  rain!  you  laughed  and  .leaped  on  the  roofs  of  men; 

And  the  sleepers  sprang  in  their  beds,  and  joyed  and  feared 

as   you   felL 
You  struck,  and  mv  cabin  quailed ;  the  roof  of  it  roared  like 

a  bell. 
You  spoke,  and  at  once  the  mountain  shouted  and  shook  with 

brooks. 
You  ceased,  and  the  day  returned,  rosy,  with  virgin  looks. 

And  methought  that  beauty  and  terror  are  only  one,  not  two ; 
And  the  world  has  room  for  love,  and  death,  and  thunder,  and 

dew, 
And  all  the  sinews  of  hell  slumber  in   summer  air; 
And  the  face  of  God  is   a   rock,  but  the  face  of  the  rock  is 

fair. 
Beneficent   streams   of  tears  flow   at   the   finger   of  pain ; 
And  out  of   the   cloud  that   smites,   beneficent   rivers   of  rain. 
— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


May  31.  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FIGHTING  THE  FLYING  CIRCUS. 


Captain   Rickenbacker  Tells  Us  of  Stirring  Events   Over  the 
European  Battlefields. 


In  the  midst  of  a  war  that  in  all  other  respects  had 
become  drab  and  horrid  the  deeds  of  the  airman  still 
stand  out  with  some  of  the  glamour  accorded  to  the 
heroes  of  mediaeval  days.  With  few  exceptions  we  have 
not  yet  been  allowed  to  pay  our  homage  to  the  doers 
of  great  deeds  on  the  actual  fields  of  battle.  But  it  has 
hardly  been  possible  to  hide  the  exploits  of  the  air- 
man. His  was  a  new  weapon,  and  one  that  was  per- 
fected before  our  eyes.  Public  interest  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  anonymity.  An  extraordinary  romance 
accompanied  the  aviator  into  the  clouds  and  the  whole 
world  watched  his  combats  with  bated  breath,  alter- 
nately applauding  his  triumphs  and  lamenting  his  un- 
timely fate. 

Captain  Rickenbacker  was  already  well  known  in  the 
automobile  world  before  a  sterner  service  drew  him 
overseas.  General  Pershing  invited  Rickenbacker  to 
sail  with  him  on  the  following  day,  and  now  after 
eighteen  months  he  has  returned,  the  American  Ace 
of  Aces. 

In  this  volume  he  tells  us  something  of  his  experi- 
ences, although  he  keeps  the  personal  note  at  its  lowest 
point.  He  prefers  to  tell  us  of  the  service  as  a  whole 
and  of  the  achievements  of  his  comrades. 

The  first  official  American  Ace  to  enter  the  war  with 
the  Americans,  receive  his  training  with  the  Americans, 
and  do  all  his.  fighting  with  the  Americans  was  Lieu- 
tenant Douglas  Campbell  of  San  Jose,  California.  The 
author  tells  us  of  one  of  Campbell's  fights  and  of  its 
dramatic  ending.  He  had  engaged  a  German  Rumpler 
aeroplane,  and  seeing  that  there  was  something  wrong 
with  his  enemy  he  had  flown  in  close  to  get  an  ob- 
servation : 

Coming  in  towards  the  observer  from  a  diagonal  direction 
Campbell  approached  to  within  fifty  feet  of  the  enemy  and 
saw  a  curious  sight.  The  observer  was  standing  proudly  up- 
right and  his  arms  were  folded !  From  the  edge  of  his 
cockpit  the  empty  ammunition  belt  floated  overboard  and 
flapped  in  the  wind.  He  had  indeed  exhausted  his  ammuni- 
tion and  now  stood  awaiting  his  doom  without  a  thought  of 
asking  for  mercy.  He  wore  a  haughty  expression  on 
his  face  as  he  watched  the  American  approach.  As  Doug 
said  later,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  bravery  of  the  action 
that  he  felt  he  could  not  continue  the  combat  against  an 
unarmed  enemy.  The  Prussian's  expression  seemed  to  say: 
"Go  ahead  and  shoot  me!     I  know  you  have  won." 

Upon  second  thought  Lieutenant  Campbell  realized  this 
was  not  a  game  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  was  war. 
These  men  had  photographs  of  our  positions  within  their 
cameras  which  might  be  the  death  of  hundreds  of  our  boys. 
They  had  done  their  best  to  kill  him  and  he  had  endured 
their  bullets  in  order  to  obtain  just  this  opportunity.  And 
the  pilot  was  still  continuing  his  effort  to  outwit  the  American 
and  get  him  beneath   his   guns. 

With  his  next  manoeuvre  Campbell  began  firing.  "With 
almost  his  first  burst  he  saw  that  he  had  won.  The  machine 
of  the  enemy  suddenly  descended,  very  rapidly,  the  next 
second  it  began  falling  out  of  control,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  Lieutenant  Campbell  saw  its  last  crash  in  our  lines,  a 
few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  little  village  of  Menil-le- 
Tours. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  found  much  amusement  in 
skirting  the  German  trenches  and  causing  a  precipitous 
retreat  to  shelter  and  dugouts : 

As  I  again  approached  the  German  trenches  I  saw  more 
activity  there!  I  dived  upon  them,  letting  go  long  bursts 
from  my  guns.  Instantly  they  disappeared  from  view.  It 
was  a  very  enjoyable  game  I  had  as  long  as  any  heads  re- 
mained in  view,  but  after  one  or  two  dashes  along  this  front 
I  could  find  no  more  targets.  The  Huns  had  retired  to  their 
underground    dugouts. 

Many  a  German  fled  in  terror  before  my  approach  that 
morning.  I  found  myself  chuckling  with  delight  over  the 
consternation  I  single-handed  was  spreading  throughout  that 
German  camp.  Coming  down  immediately  over  the  trenches 
I  would  observe  a  group  of  soldiers  standing  outside  a  dug- 
out, all  leveling  their  rifles  at  me.  With  a  sudden  swerve 
\  I  would  bring  them  before  my  sights,  and  long  before  they 
could  all  cram  themselves  within  the  opening  I  would  have 
a  hundred  bullets  inside  their  group  and  would  be  beyond  their 
reach.  I  could  imagine  the  terror  and  helplessness  my  single 
presence  inspired  among  the  slow-moving  troops  below-  I 
was  having  the  time   of  my  life. 

One  particular  battery  of  77's  lay  a  mile  back  of  the  lines 
and  seemed  to  be  having  a  particularly  jolly  party.  Their 
flashes  almost  doubled  the  other  batteries  in  rapidity.  I 
determined  to  fly  over  and  pay  them  a  visit,  since  none  of 
the  infantrymen  seemed  to  care  to  stick  up  their  heads  in 
the  trenches.  Accordingly  I  turned  a  bit  to  the  rear  and 
came  in  upon  the  battery  from  behind  and  at  about  one  hun- 
dred feet   above  the  ground. 

As  I  neared  them  I  saw  six  or  eight  three-inch  guns  stand- 
ing side  by  side  in  a  little  clearing,  the  line  of  gunners  all 
rushing  swiftly  to  and  fro,  picking  up  and  passing  forward 
the  fifteen-pound  shells.  The  guns  were  firing  at  the  rate  of 
almost  one  shot  each  second.  A  continuous  flash  could  be 
seen  from  this  little  battery,  so  rapidly  did  the  gunners  work. 
In  a  twinkling  after  my  first  shot  the  whole  battery  became 
silent. 

Pointing  my  nose  directly  at  the  end  of  the  line,  I  pressed 
my  triggers  and  raked  the  whole  line  before  straightening 
out  my  aeroplane.  Then  with  a  quick  bank  I  came  about  and 
repeated  the  performance.  Before  I  had  started  back  every 
man  had  fied  for  shelter  and  not  a  gun  was  firing.  I  circled 
about  again  and  again,  chasing  the  scattered  groups  of  gun- 
ners to  their  respective  dugouts  and  firing  short  bursts  at  their 
heels  as  they  fled.  It  was  the  most  amusing  little  party  I 
had  ever  attended.  I  couldn't  help  wondering  what  kind 
of  reception  I  would  get  if  a  sudden  panne  dropped  me  within 
their   clutches. 

The  death  of  Quentin  Roosevelt  was  a  sad  blow 
to  the  whole  group.  As  the  son  of  his  father  he  had  a 
difficult  role  to  play,  as  every  one  who  met  him  ex- 
pected the  airs  and  superciliousness  of  a  spoiled  boy. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  the  expectation  was  not  ful- 
filled: 

A  few  days  before  his  death  Quentin  Roosevelt  went  over 
the   lines    with    his   formation,    and   they   came   home   without 


him.  Later  he  arrived  and  laughingly  announced  that  he  had 
shot  down  his  first.  Hun  machine.  Upon  being  questioned 
about  the  combat,  he  admitted  that  he  had  been  lost  after 
striking  off  by  himself  to  investigate  a  large  formation  ot 
enemy  machines,  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  distance. 
Resolving  to  be  prudent  in  the  matter,  he  reversed  his  direc- 
tion after  discovering  they  numbered  over  twenty  to  his 
one.  He  flew  about  alone  for  a  while,  then  discovering,  as  he 
supposed,  his  own  formation  ahead  of  him  he  overtook  them, 
dropped  in  behind  and  waited  patiently  for  something  to 
turn   up. 

It   came   about   fifteen   minutes   later. 

His  formation  continued  almost  straight  ahead  during  all 
this  time,  he  following  quietly  along  in  the  last  position. 
Quentin  had  no  idea  where  they  were  headed  and  didn't  care. 
He  had  violated  his  duty  once  by  leaving  them  and  now  he 
intended  blindly  to  follow  the  leader.  Meditating  thus,  he 
failed  to  notice  that  the  leader  had  dipped  a  signal  and  had 
begun  to  virage  to  the  left.  Quentin  awoke  just  in  time  to 
see  the  aeroplane  ahead  of  him  suddenly  stick  his  nose  up 
and  begin  a  virage.  Then  to  his  horror  he  discovered  that 
he  had  been  following  an  enemy  patrol  all  the  time  !  Every 
machine  ahead  of  him  wore  a  huge  *  black  maltese  cross  on 
its  wings  and  tail!  They  were  as  unconscious  of  his  identity 
as  he  had  been   of   theirs. 

Quentin  fired  one  long  burst  as  he  in  turn  completed  the 
virage  and  rejoined  the  formation.  The  aeroplane  imme- 
diately preceding  him  dropped  at  once  and  within  a  second 
or  two  burst  into  flames.  Quentin  put  down  his  nose  and 
streaked  it  for  home  before  the  astonished  Huns  had  time 
to  notice  what  had  happened.     He  was  not  even  pursued  ! 

On  the  day  of  Quentin  Roosevelt's  death  the  aero- 
planes on  both  sides  were  engaged  in  assailing  trenches 
and  bodies  of  men  moving  along  the  roads.  Roosevelt's 
squadron  of  five  planes  accepted  a  challenge  from  seven 
Hun"  planes  and  dropped  all  other  business  for  the  time 
being: 

During  the  rapid  circling  about,  in  which  both  groups  were 
endeavoring  to  break  up  the  formation  of  the  antagonist, 
Quentin  discovered  the  approach  of  another  flight  of  red- 
nosed  Fokkers,  coming  from  above  and  behind.  He  with- 
drew by  himself  and  flew  ahead  to  meet  the  newcomers, 
climbing  as  he  flew.  The  others  were  utterly  unconscious 
of  his  departure,  since  Quentin  flew  in  the  last  rear  position 
on  one  of  the  wings. 

It  was  a  cloudy  day  and  the  aeroplanes  were  up  near  to  and 
occasionally  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  clouds.  Suddenly 
Lieutenant  Buford,  the  leader  of  Quentin's  formation,  saw 
a  Nieuport  falling  through  the  clouds  from  above  him.  It 
was  out  of  control  as  it  swept  by  him.  Without  realizing 
whose  machine  it  was,  Buford  knew  that  an  enemy  force 
was  above  him.  He  already  had  more  than  his  hands  full 
in  the  present  company.  Signaling  his  pilots  to  follow  him, 
he  broke  off  the  contest  and  recrossed  the  lines.  Then  he 
discovered  the  absence  of  Quentin   Roosevelt ! 

That  same  night  a  wireless  message  came  from  the  Ger- 
mans saying  that  Quentin  had  been  shot  down  by  Sergeant 
Thorn  of  the  Richthofen  Circus.  Thorn  at  that  time  had  a 
record  of  twenty-four  planes  to  his  credit.  The  additional 
information  was  received  that  Quentin  had  been  buried  with 
military  honors.  No  honors,  however,  could  have  compen- 
sated our  group  for  the  loss  of  that  boy.  The  news  was 
flashed  throughout  the  world  that  Quentin  Roosevelt  was 
dead !  Occasional  press  reports  came  to  us  that  some  im- 
1  aginative  reporter  had  stated  that  perhaps  he  was  not  in 
!  reality  killed,  but  was  merely  a  prisoner ;  thereby  selling 
several  more  papers  while  unnecessarily  distressing  a  be- 
reaved  family   with   utterly   false   hopes. 

The  author  tells  of  his  encounter  with  the  celebrated 
Richthofen  Circus.  He  had  intervened  on  behalf  of  an 
American  squadron  on  its  way  home  after  bombarding 
Metz  and  pursued  by  four  fast-moving  Fokkers  whose 
identity  he  did  not  then  guess : 

After  a  gradual  pique  with  motor  half  open,  1  descended 
to  a  position  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  last  man  in  their 
formation.  The  four  were  in  diamond  formation  and  none 
of  them  had  seen  my  approach.  At  fifty  yards  I  pressed  my 
triggers  and  played  my  bullets  straight  into  the  pilot's  seat. 
His  machine  slipped  over  onto  its  side  and  after  one  wide 
swoop  sideways  began  its  last  long  fall  to   earth. 

No  sooner  did  my  gun  begin  to  crackle  than  the  leader 
of  the  flight  swung  up  his  machine  in  a  climbing  virage,  the 
other  two  pilots  immediately  following  his  example.  And 
then  I  received  one  of  the  biggest  jolts  I  can  remember! 

We  had  heard  that  the  famous  Richthofen  Circus  had  evacu- 
ated its  old  aerodrome  in  the  west  and  had  been  reported 
in  our  sector.  But  so  far  none  of  us  had  met  them  about 
here.  Now,  as  these  three  light  Fokkers  began  simultane- 
ously to  come  about  at  me  I  found  myself  staring  full  into 
three  beautiful  scarlet  noses  headed  straight  in  my  direction. 
It  scarcely  needed  their  color  to  tell  me  who  they  were,  for 
the  skill  with  which  they  all  came  about  so  suddenly  con- 
vinced me  that  this  was  no  place  for  me.  I  had  blundered 
single-handed  into  the   Richthofen  crowd! 

I  did  my  best  to  get  away  in  a  dignified  manner,  but  a 
sudden  spurt  of  fire  past  my  nose  convinced  me  that  I  would 
be  very  lucky  if  I  got  away  with  an  unpunctured  skin.  The 
contortions  I  then  undertook  must  have  awakened  the  admira- 
tion of  my  three  pursuers  !  At  odd  moments  I  would  try  to 
admire  their  extraordinary  adroitness  in  handling  their  ma- 
chines, for  the  heavens  seemed  quite  crowded  with  those 
three  dancing  Fokkers.  No  matter  where  I  turned  there 
were  always  at  least  two   of  them  there  before  me  ! 

I  need  no  more  living  proof  of  the  flying  ability  of  that 
celebrated  German  squadron  of  fighting  pilots.  They  whipped 
their  machines  about  me  with  incredible  cleverness.  I  was 
looking  for  an  opening  for  a  quick  getaway  and  they  seemed 
only  desirous  of  keeping  me  twisting  my  head  off  to  follow 
their  movements,  so  I  had  this  slight  advantage  of  them 
there.  At  last  an  opportunity  came  to  try  to  outrun  them, 
and  with  motor  full  open  and  nose  straight  down  I  looked 
back  and  saw  them  fading  away  in  my  rear. 

I  returned  to  my  aerodrome,  quite  elated  with  my  first 
victory    over    this    crack    fighting    squadron. 

On  September  18th  the  author's  group  suffered  the 
loss  of  Lieutenant  Heinrichs.  who  was  compelled  to 
descend  in  enemy  territory,  but  who  was  none  the 
less  fired  on  constantly  as  he  coasted  down: 

Ten  different  bullets  struck  his  body  in  five  different  at- 
tacks. He  was  perfectly  defenseless  against  any  of  them.  He 
did  not  lose  consciousness,  although  one  bullet  shattered  his 
jawbone  and  bespattered  his  goggles  so  that  he  could  not 
see  through  the  blood.  Just  before  he  reached  the  ground 
|  he  managed  to  push  up  his  goggles  with  his  unwounded  arm. 
The  other  was   hanging  limp  and  worthless  by  his  side. 

He  saw  he  was  fairly  into  a  piece  of  woodland  and  some 
distance  within  the  German  lines.  He  swung  away  and 
landed  between  the  trees,  turning  his  machine  over  as  he 
crashed,    but    escaping    further    injury    himself.      Within    an 


hour  or  two  he  was  picked  up  and  taken  to  a  hospital  in 
Metz. 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice  we  saw  Heinrichs  again 
at  the  Toul  Hospital.  He  was  a  mere  shell  of  himself. 
Scarcely  recognizable  even  by  his  old  comrades,  a  first  glance 
at  his  shrunken  form  indicated  that  he  had  been  horribly 
neglected  by  his  captors.  His  story  quickly  confirmed  this 
suspicion. 

For  the  several  weeks  that  he  had  lain  in  the  Metz  hospital 
he  told  us  that  the  Germans  has  not  reset  either  his  jaw  or 
his  broken  arm.  In  fact  he  had  received  no  medical  atten- 
tion whatsoever.  The  food  given  him  was  bad  and  infre- 
quent. It  was  a  marvel  that  he  had  survived  this  frightful 
suffering! 

An  important  part  of  the  aviators  duty  was  to  at- 
tack balloons,  and  this  had  to  be  done  on  an  extended 
scale  on  the  morning  of  September  26th,  when  the  in- 
fantry had  to  attack  along  the  Meuse-Argonne  front: 

Just  here  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  difficulties  of 
balloon  strafing,  which  make  this  undertaking  so  unattractive 
to   the   new   pilot. 

German  "Archy"  is  terrifying  at  first  acquaintance.  Pilots 
affect  a  scorn  for  it,  and  indeed  at  high  altitudes  the  proba- 
bilities of  a  hit  are  small.  But  when  attacking  a  balloon 
which  hangs  only  1500  feet  above  the  guns  (and  this  altitude 
is  of  course  known  precisely  to  the  anti-aircraft  gunner) 
Archy    becomes    far    more    dangerous. 

So  when  a  pilot  begins  his  first  balloon-attacking  expedi- 
tions he  knows  that  he  runs  a  gauntlet  of  fire  that  may  be 
very  deadly.  His  natural  impulse  is  to  make  a  nervous 
plunge  into  the  zone  of  danger,  fire  his  bullets,  and  get  away. 
Few   victories    are   won   with   this   method   of   attack. 

The  experienced  balloon  strafers,  particularly  such  daring 
airmen  as  Coolidge  and  Luke,  do  not  consider  the  risks  or 
terrors  about  them.  They  proceed  in  the  attack  as  calmly 
as  though  they  were  sailing  through  a  stormless  sky.  Re- 
gardless of  flaming  missiles  from  the  ground,  they  pass  through 
the  defensive  barrage  of  fire,  and  often  return  again  and 
again  to  attack  the  target,  until  it  finally  bursts  into  flame 
from    their   incendiary   bullets. 

It  seems  that  there  is  an  etiquette  to  be  observed  in 
war,  and  one  of  its  prohibitions  is  against  firing  upon 
a  burial  party.  Lieutenant  Nutt  had  been  shot  down, 
while  his  comrade,  Lieutenant  Sherry,  had  returned  in 
safety : 

Sherry  finished  his  story  with  a  grim  recital  of  what  had 
occurred  when  they  went  out  next  morning  to  recover  Nutt's 
body.  It,  too,  had  fallen  in  No  Man's  Land,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans had  advanced  a  few  hundred  yards  during  the  night  and 
now  covered  the  spot  where  Nutt's  body  lay.  Sherry  accom- 
panied a  squad  of  doughboys  out  to  the  spot  where  Nutt's 
smashed  machine  had  lain  during  the  night.  They  found 
poor  Nutt.  as  I  have  said,  with  several  bullets  through  the 
heart. 

I  They  extricated  the  body  from  the  wreckage  and  were 
beginning  to  dig  a  grave  when  a  shot  from  a  hidden  Hun  sniper 
struck  one  of  the  burial  party  in  the  foot.  The  others  jumped 
to  their  guns  and  disappeared  through  the  trees.  They  soon 
returned  with  a  look  of  savage  satisfaction  on  their  faces, 
although  Sherry  had  not  heard  a  shot  fired.  While  they 
continued  their  work  he  strolled  off  in  the  direction  from 
which    they    had    returned. 

Behind  a  trench  dugout  he  found  the  German  sniper  who 
had  had  the  yellowness  to  fire  upon  a  burial  party.  The 
man's  head  was  crushed  flat  with  the  butts  of  the  doughboys' 
guns! 

The  volume  ends  usefully  with  a  list  of  the  official 
victories  of  the  Ninety-Fourth  Aero  Squadron  and  a 
thoroughly  good  index.  It  is  the  best  story  of  air  fight- 
ing that  has  yet  been  given  to  us. 

I  Fighting  the  Flying  Circus.  By  Captain  Edward 
V.  Rickenbacker.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

|  -~ 

The  city  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  has  allowed  the  cele- 
brated engineer,  Mr.  Macklin,  to  go  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
request  of  the  authorities  there  to  inaugurate  certain 
important  sanitary  reforms.  Not  only  is  the  Holy  City 
to  have  the  improvements,  but  others  which  will  be 
bestowed  upon  the  whole  of  Palestine.  A  railway  now 
extends  from  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  to  Palestine,  over 
which  daily  are  brought  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  to 
the  Egyptian  cities,  which  find  a  ready  market  and  are 
a  sure  source  of  income  to  the  people,  who  have  been 
living  under  the  shadow  of  death  since  the  war  began. 
The  sea  route  is  also  open  to  trade,  causing  an  ex- 
change of  commodities  between  the  two  countries  via 
the  Suez  Canal.  But  this  is  not  all  the  English  army 
of  occupation  is  doing.  It  is  setting  out  forests  in  the 
wastes,  planting  trees  in  the  towns  of  Palestine,  in  her 
streets,  on  her  hills  and  high  places,  in  her  valleys 
and  highways,  that  the  moisture. may  be  conserved  and 
the  land  become  again  a  garden,  not  of  the  gods,  but 
God's  garden.    It  is  proposed  to  plant  eucalyptus  trees 

.in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  purify  the  air,  and  other 
shade  trees  like  those  in  England  and  America.  An- 
other blessing  English  thought  is  giving  that  parched 

I  land  is  the  building  of  reservoirs  on  the  heights  about 

I  the   Holy   City,    from   which   the    surrounding  country 

|  may  be  watered  during  the  dry  season. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  has  been  one  of  the  first 
cities  to  begin  building  on  an  extensive  scale,  is  not 
only  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  its  homemakers  who 
must  have  dwellings,  but  is  also  to  make  sure  that  all 
its  residents  have  amusement  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer months.  As  a  means  of  making  the  city  a  better 
place  for  returning  soldiers  as  well  as  more  attractive 
to  its  other  citizens  recreation  centres  are  to  be  estab- 
lished at  various  convenient  places.  Cleveland  has 
set  aside  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  these 
recreation  centres  when  the  city  goes  dry.  Six  of  them 
will  be  opened  on  principal  corners  and  will  be  fitted 
up  in  a  most  inviting  and  artistic  style.  A  $10,000  log 
cabin  has  been  erected  in  Garfield  Park,  and  a  I 
house  costing  $150,000  is  to  be  built  in  I 
Park.     New  parks  will  also  be  opened. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  March  24.  1919.  were  S142.979.303.95: 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1918,  S94.849.- 
483.69 :  an  increase  for  the  year  of  548,130,- 
020.95.  

Total  gold  reserves  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  suffered  a  further  de- 
cline during  the  week  ended  May  23d.  the  total 
of  S145.065.000.  comparing  with  $156,065,000 
for  the  preceding  week  and  with  S122.658.000 
for  the  same  week  of  1918.  Lessening  of  the 
total  of  bills  on  hand  indicates  that  the  mem- 
ber banks  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  rediscount  privileges  to  the 
same  extent.  The  total  of  bills  on  hand  was 
$140,155,000.  as  against  $142,862,000  a  week 
before  and  $60,592,000  a  year  previous.  Bills 
secured  by  government  obligations  were  $70.- 
856.000.  against  $77,795,000  a  week  before  and 
$9,790,000  for  the  week  of  1918.  Bills  bought 
in  the  open  market  were  $54,822,000.  - 
$50,723,000  and  $22,319,000.  The  total  earn- 
ing assets  of  the  bank-  were  S150,107,0O0.  a 
drop  from  $151,464,000  and  comparing  with 
$66,079,000  of  the  previous  year.  Total  re- 
sources   were    $330,282,000.    a    decline    from 
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S345,565,000  of  the  previous  week  and  com- 
paring with  $209,564,000  of  the  week  of  a 
year  previous. 

Total  gross  deposits  of  the  institution  were 
§117  "- 6.000.  also  a  loss  from  $130,001,000  of 
the  previous  week  and  comparing  with  $94.- 
873,000  of  the  corresponding  week  of  1918. 


Harry  Coe,  vice-president  of  the  Anglo  and 
London  Paris  National  Bank,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  New  York  and  Eastern  financial 
centres.  Coe  is  not  quite  so  bullish  as  he 
says  all  the  people  he  talked  with  in  New 
York  are,  for  he  believes  that  the  present 
movement  can  not  be  sustained-  It  is  not 
possible  for  us.  he  says,  to  ignore  conditions 
in  Europe,  which  are  bound  to  have  their 
influence  here  sooner  or  later.  The  Foreign 
Trade  Convention,  says  Coe,  was  a  huge  suc- 
cess. Of  especial  importance  to  San  Fran- 
cisco was  the  securing  of  the  next  year's 
convention  for  the  Coast,  which  he  feels  will 
be  the  greatest  of  its  kind  ever  held,  in  view 
of  the  interest  in  the  growing 


The  municipal  and  corporation  markets 
have  been  very  active  recently  and  dealers 
in  general  report  a  good"  demand  for  tax- 
exempt  issues.  Many  large  issues  have  met 
with  prompt  subscription  and  prices  have 
held  fairly  steady.  In  view  of  the  large 
amount  of  municipal  work  planned  through- 
out the  country  we  will  no  doubt  see  an  in- 
creasing volume  of  municipal  offerings  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  Stare  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  contemplating  a  $50,000,000  road 
issue,  which  is   of  particular  interest,   as  this 
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state  has  not  offered  its  securities  for  sale 
for  manv  years  past.  Michigan  is  also  con- 
templating a  S50.000.000  issue  for  road  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  reported  that  there  has  been  a  large 
buving  of  Liberty  Bonds  by  institutions,  cor- 
porations, and  particularly  insurance  compa- 
nies, the  latter  being  allowed  to  carry  these 
bonds  at  par. 

Foreign  government  issues  have  been  com- 
paratively inactive,  but  prices  during  the 
month  recovered  somewhat  from  the  figures 
reached  following  the  disturbance  in  the  for- 
eign exchange  situation.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  formation  of  the 
Foreign  Bond  and  Share  Corporation,  which 
was  recently  organized  to  finance  public  and 
private  enterprises  in  Central  and  South 
America,  the  Far  East,  Europe,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  understood  that -this 
company  will  sell  to  American  investors  either 
debentures  of  the  corporation  secured  by  the 
deposit  of  securities  of  foreign  companies  or 
will  dispose  of  the  foreign  securities  them- 
selves. This  corporation  has  a  subscribed  capi- 
tal and  surplus  of  $3,000,000  and  the  or- 
ganizers include  a  number  of  banks  and  pri- 
vate bankers  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  apparently  is  the  first  American  invest- 
ment trust,  and  its  plan  of  operation  is  mod- 
eled somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  European 
trusts  which  have  been  in  operation  for  some 
years  past  in  Scotland.  England,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland.  

The  Freeman.  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
offering  short-term  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
municipality  of  Burnaby.  B.  C.  The  munici- 
pality has  a  net  debt  of  approximately  7  per 
cent,  and  own  property  aggregating  over  one 
and  one-third  times  the  total  debt.  Burnaby 
is  served  by  three  steam  railroads  and  several 
electric  interurban  lines.  It  is  adjacent  to 
Vancouver  and  is  sharing  that  city's  growth, 
as  Vancouver  is  being  forced  to  expand  out- 
side of  its  corporation  limits.  The  bonds  ma- 
ture December  31,  1924.  and  are  being  offered 
to  the  public  at  98.85  and  accrued  interest, 
at  which  price  they  will  yield  the  investor  6 :- 
per  cent.  

Satisfaction  over  the  result  of  the  fifth  war 
loan  can  not  be  too  deep  and  earnest,  though 
extravagant  exultation  would  be  somewhat  of  a  j 
reflection  upon  ourselves.  -  There  never  should 
have  been — there  never  was — any  doubt  that 
the  loan  would  be  oversubscribed,  and  the 
realization  of  that  end  is  therefore  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  course.  The  really 
grati tying  feature  is  its  reminder  of  the  im- 
mense fiscal  potency  of  this  country.  It  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  here  is  a  nation 
whose  yearly  income  is  greater  than  the  ag- 
gregate of  all  the  national  debts  of  all  the 
world. 

Our  wealth  and  prosperity  should  not  blind 
us,  however,  to  the  imperative  need  of  our 
own  fiscal  reform.  We  must  doubt  if  ever  the 
financial  interests  of  any  civilized  nation  were 
so  egregiously  mismanaged  as  our  own.  Here 
for  example,  is  the  Politi  calm  aster-General 
admitting  that  he  is  running  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems  of  the  country  at  a  heavy 
loss,  and  telling  us  that  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  increase  the  charges  to  the  public 
for  a  service  which  he  has  demoralized  almost 
to  the  degree  of  worthlessness,  or  else  must 
give  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  return  the  lines  to 
their  owners,  and  pay  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers  an  enormous  indemnity  tn  those 
owners  for  the  damage  which  he  has  done  to 
their  properties.  What  sort  of  financiering 
his  has  been  will  be  appreciated  when  we  re- 
member that  before  he  grabbed  the  lines. 
those  properties  were  paying  well.  They  were 
giving  the  public  the  best  service  in  the  world. 
at  a  low  cost,  and  3'et  were  profitable.  He 
has  made  them  give  us  the  worst  service  in 
the  world  at  high  cost,  and  yet  they  are  un- 
profitable. 

We  would  not  insult  the  Federal  railroad 
administration  by  comparing  it  with  the 
Politicalmaster-General's  bedevilment  of  the 
wires.  But  the  fact  is  that  it.  too.  has  proved 
a  lamentable  failure.  The  Director-General 
reports  a  loss  on  operation,  a  deficit,  for  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year,  amounting  to 
$192,000,000.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  mere 
than  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
And  that,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wires,  is 
a  sequel  to  greatly  increased  costs  to  the 
public,  and  greatly  impaired  service.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  the  government  has  been 
operating  the  roads  in  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. The  former  Director-General.  Mr. 
McAdoo.  is  reported  to  have  said  that,  on  the 
contrary-,  the  conditions  were  exceptionally 
favorable.  Yet  in  such  favorable  circum- 
stances the  character  of  the  service  to  the 
public  was  greatly  impaired,  the  cost  of  it 
was  greatly  increased,  and  yet  the  roads  were 
run  at  a  loss  that  would  bankrupt  any  but  a 
very-  rich  country. — Harvey's  Weekly. 


not  daring  to   disband   army   and   Bolshevism 
rife   in   Spain. — New   York    Times. 


"We  feel  that  the  almost  continuous  rise 
and  activity  in  the  stock  market  during  the 
past  four  months  has  tired  the  public,  and  that 
a  disposition  is  appearing  to  take  profits  and 
lighten  commitments  for  the  time  being"  says 
a  prominent  firm,  which  holds  that  the  season 
is  approaching  when  market  activity  usually 
declines. — New     York    Financial    News    Bul- 


While  a  good  many  stocks  seem  to  have 
run  their  spring  course  already,  there  are 
quite  a  number,  including  even  groups  of 
stocks,  that  have  hardly  had  a  fair  start  as 
yet.  The  rails  and  steels,  for  instance,  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  given  the  attention  in 
recent  markets  to  which  they  would  seem  en- 
titled and  with  Congress  taking  up  railway 
problems  on  a  more  favorable  basis  than  here- 
tofore and  with  the  steel  trade  at  least  show- 
ing no  weakening  tendencies  while  it  awaits 
the  boom  demand  that  is  considered  certain 
to  develop  soon,  there  should  be  a  great  deal 
of  improvement  in  these  two  groups  of  stocks. 
Meanwhile  the  shipping  and  food  stocks  have 
foreign  demands  that  are  going  to  count  for 
very  much  in  the  immediate  future  and  in  oils 
and  the  more  speculative  features  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  activity  and  at  times  decided 
bullishness. 

Newspapers  are  filled  with  lurid  advertise- 
ments concerning  oil  and  mining  stock  promo- 
tions. The  sponsors  for  four  out  of  five  of 
these  concerns  are  practically  unknown  in 
legitimate  banking  circles  and  it  is  a  pity- 
that  the  government  does  not  step  in  and 
censor  such  advertising  matter. 

As  an  example,  a  recent  advertisement  of 
the  "Poor  Man's  Chance  Oil  and  Refining 
Company."  promoted  in  Fort  Worth  Texas,  is 
noted  as  an  offering  calculated  to  take  dollars 
from  pockets  where  they  can  scarcely  be 
spared  without  an  adequate  chance  for  re- 
coupment. The  company  claims  a  lease  on 
five  acres  in  probable  wildcat  lands  west  of 
Burkbumett  and  states  that  there  is  room 
for  twenty  wells  on  the  plot,  a  suggestion 
that  merits,  of  course,  the  ridicule  that  has 
been  given  it  in  the  oil  trade,  but  which  ma> 
be  calculated  to  part  the  unwary  from  their 
dollars. 

Most  of  the  literature  sent  out  by  such  pro- 
moters refers  to  the  enormous  fortunes  that 
have  been  made  in  oil  and  often  from  a 
very'  small  investment,  but  of  course  nothing 
is  said  about  the  enormous  fortunes  that 
have  been  lost  in  attempts  to  discover  oil- 
There  are  enough  safe  oil  and  mining  - 
on  the  stock  exchange  and  among  the  list 
of  favorites  at  present  on  the  curb  without 
running  the  risk  of  absolute  loss  in  venturing 
into  stocks  that  may  be  regarded  as  reckless 
gambles  at  the  best.  It  certainly  is  unfortu- 
nate that  our  curb  market  is  being  made  the 
vehicle  for  speculati\  e  operations  that  can 
hardly  be   classed   as   legitimate. 


German  peace  delegation  head  says  Ger- 
many will  not  sign  peace  treaty.  Allies  will 
maintain  blockade  of  Germany  until  it  is  a 
tree  government  in  case  of  refusal  to  sign. 
Europe  paralyzed,  says  Vanderlip.  warning  of 
danger  to  United  States  and  declaring  Great 
Britain  on  the  verge  of  revolution,  with  Italy 


Schwabacher  &  Co.  are  offering  an  issue  of 
550,000  Fresno  County  Reclamation  Di  strict 
bonds  1605  6s  on  terms  to  yield  5.50  per  cent. 
These  bonds  are  a  splendid  investment,  being 
tax-exempt  and  maturing  in  six  or  seven 
years.  

The  Great  Western  Power  System,  which 
has  been  operating  in  the  central  portion  of 
California  since  1900.  has  hydro  electric 
plants  on  the  Feather  River,  transmission 
lines  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  District. 
auxiliary  steam  plants  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland,  and  distributing  lines  embracing  lo- 
cations extending  from  the  mountainous 
mining  districts  through  the  agricultural  Sac- 
ramento Valley  and  islands  to  the  industrial 
factories  surrounding  the  San  Francisco  Bay. 
The  system  differs  from  other  utilities  serving 
the  same  and  adjacent  territories  in  the  size 
and  continuous  all-year  operation  of  its  opera- 
tive water  power  generating  properties,  the 
immensity  and  ease  of  construction  of  its  un- 
developed hydraulic  power,  and  the  fact  that 
this  large  amount  of  power  is  available  in  a 
region  where  water  power  is  scarce.  The  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  State  of  California  has 
faced  a  serious  power  shortage  since  1917.  the 
requirements  of  this  district  alone  necessi- 
tating an  additional  25.000  to  30.000  Kw.  of 
new  plant  capacity  each  year,  but  no  develop- 
ment work  has  been  carried  on  since  1914. 
The  new  Caribou  Hydro  Electric  development 
of  the  Great  Western  Power  System  when 
ultimately  completed  will  represent  a  gross 
minimum  of  about  635.000  continuous  twenty- 
four-hour-per-day  all-year  horsepower  pro- 
duced by  six  plants  located  at  strategic  points 
along  the  Feather  River  from  Oroville  north. 
The  Great  Western  Power  System  owns  the 
full  power  and  irrigation  rights  of  the  Feather 
River  in  Butte  and  Plumas  Counties-  Accord- 
ing to  John  R.  Freeman,  one  of  the  foremost 
hydraulic  engineers  in  the  country-  "There  is 
no  site  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  if  there  is  a  site 
anywhere  in  America,  outside  of  Xiagara, 
where  so  much  power  can  be  developed  at  so 
small  a  cost  per  horsepower  as  along  the 
north  fork  of  the  Feather  River."  Great 
credit  is  reflected  on  President  Mortimer 
Fleishhacker    and    the    other    officials    of    the 
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company  for  the  selection  of  such  an  ideal 
site.  Today  but  one  of  the  proposed  six 
plants  of  the  Great  Western  Power  System  is 
completed.  The  Big  Bend  plant  was  com- 
pleted ten  years  ago  and  has  supplied  elec- 
trical energy  for  the  present  Great  Western 
distributing  system  to  splendid  advantage,  but 
the  capacity  of  that  plant  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  business, 
mining,  and  agricultural  development  in  Cen- 
tral California,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
construction  of  the  Caribou  plant.  40.000  Kw. 
will  be  developed  at  the  Caribou  plant  during 
the  present  programme.  The  plant  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  main  canon  of  the  Feather  River 
in  Plumas  County,  about  six  miles  from  the 
transcontinental  line  of  the  Western  Pacific 
Water  will  be  obtained  directly  from  Lake 
Almanor  through  a  large  intake  tower  and  di- 
verted through  a  two-mile  tunnel  into  an  en- 
tirely different  watershed — that  of  Butte  Creek. 
The  waters  of  Butte  Creek  will  join  at  this 
point,  will  flow  down  the  valley  to  a  small 
dam  at  its  lower  end.  creating  the  plant's  fore- 
bav.     A   second  intake  tower  will  receive  the 
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waters  at  this  point,  which  after  passing 
through  a  two-mile  tunnel  will  drop  to  the 
power-house  below  through  steel  pen  stocks 
imbedded  in  concrete  in  solid  rock  tunnels. 
The  power  plant  will  consist  of  two  20,000 
Kw.  units,  together  with  necessary  electrical 
apparatus  for  switching  and  stepping  up  the 
electrical  energy  to  the  transmission  voltage, 
all  boused  in  a  monolithic  reinforced  concrete 
structure.  A  160.000-volt  steel  tower  trans- 
mission line  will  convey  the  power  from  this 
point  to  the  Valona  sub-station,  a  distribution 
network  centre  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  dis- 
trict. The  Caribou  power  project,  because  of 
the  relatively  short  tunnels,  is  susceptible  of 
quick  development  The  plant  will  probably 
be  completed  in  two  years'  time,  but  it  can  be 
completed  in  a  shorter  time  if  necessary-.  The 
40,000  Kw.  to  be  immediately  developed  will 
constitute  an  independent  unit,  but  tunnels 
and  pen  stocks  will  not  be  proportioned  for 
half  of  the  ultimate  development,  but  for  only 
one-half,  or  60,000  Kw.  Eventually  the  plant 
will    be    increased    from    time    to    time,    until 
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120,000  Kw.  will  be  generated  in  one  power 
house  at  one  time.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
project  will  be  approximately  $7,500,000.  The 
necessary  funds  will  be  raised  through  the 
issuance  of  $6,000,000  in  bonds  and  $1,500,000 
in  preferred  stock.  This  huge  sum  will  be 
spent  for  labor  and  materials  and  will  bring 
prosperity  and  activity  to  the  state.  Cali- 
fornians  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
knowing  what  this  big  electrical  development 
project  will  mean  to  the  people  here.  Those 
familiar  with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  be- 
lieve that  the  results  will  be  far-reaching  be- 
cause new  electric  power  development  paves 
the  way  for  manufacturing,  mining,  and  agri- 
cultural development.  In  other  words  if  a 
state  progresses  electrically  it  will  progress 
commercially  and  agriculturally.  The  con- 
struction work  will  begin  on  or  about  May 
20th  and  1500  men  will  be  employed  before 
the  end  of  the  first  month.  A  maximum  of 
2500  to  3000  men  will  permanently  be  em- 
ployed until  the  work  is  completed,  two  years 
hence.  The  transmission  line  will  be  com- 
pleted in  six  months,  the  first  unit  in  twelve 
months,  and  the  entire  plant  in  twenty-four 
months.  A  great  many  people  in  California 
have  urged  the  employment  of  returning  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  but  here  is  a  corporation 
that  steps  forward  with  a  huge  development 
programme,  offering  steady  work  to  several 
thousand  men.  The  Great  Western  Power 
Company  has  been  a  corporation  that  "Prac- 
tices What  It  Preaches"  since  its  infancy, 
and  now  it  gives  decided  impetus  to  the  slogan. 
Give  the  Returning  Soldiers  a  Job !"  This 
development  will  mean  much  for  Plumas  and 
Butte  counties  because  it  will  lead  the  way 
in  further  development  of  the  potential  re- 
sources up  there.  In  Plumas  County  today 
there  is  a  mountain  of  iron  ore  and  deposits 
of  lime  and1  many  other  minerals  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  productive  commercially 
with  the  advent  of  sufficient  electric  power. 
Reduced  to  the  human  equation,  the  Caribou 
electric  power  development,  if  used  entirely  in 
commercial  lines,  would  mean  the  employment 
of  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  thousand 
men  in  new  industries.  This  one  fact  is  ade- 
quate evidence  of  the  worthwhileness  of  the 
project  to  the  State  of  California. 


The  extraordinary  strength  and  continued 
upward  activity  in  the  New  York  stock  market 
excites  constant  comment  from  the  unthinking 
trader  who  has  not  properly  analyzed  the 
situation  existing  at  the  present  time.  A 
broad  survey  ahead  develops  the  following 
basis  fundamentals,  which  are  deserving  of 
more    than   passing   notice : 

The  spring  rise  of  1916-1917-1918  lasted 
until  June,  and  then  came  the  inevitable  shake 
out  in  which  the  "eleventh-hour  bull,"  as 
usual,  hit  the  toboggan  for  the  usual  "mid- 
summer break."  We  are  not  arguing  for  a 
bearish  position  in  this  market,  but  suggest 
the  adoption  of  a  semi -conservative  attitude, 
protecting  your  present  profits  with  stop-loss 
orders,  and  we  are  also  in  favor  of  selective 
purchases  of  sound  securities  (of  whicfi  we 
herewith  present  a  list),  advising  the  pur- 
chase of  same  on  all  declines.  Buy  only  the 
securities  which  are  well  fortified  with  big 
surpluses  and  whose  present  earnings  and 
future  prospects  are  indisputably  decided. 
Note  the  following  companies,  whose  present 
earnings,  dollars  per  share,  are  shown  : 

Earnings 
per  share. 
Allis  -  Chal.-.?15 
Atchison  ....  14 
Am.  Can  ....  14 
Am.  Car  Fdry  25 
Am.  Locomot.  40 
Am.  Wool  . .  25 
Baldwin  .  ...  19 
Beth.  Steel  . .  .15 
Chandler  ...  20 
Cen.  Leather.  15 
Cbes.  &  Ohio.  12 
Goodrich  Tire  20 
Int'l  Paper  ..  20 
Kelly  -  Spgfld  15 

In  estimating  the  present  bull  market  use 
the  following  facts  as  a  basis  for  your  calcu- 
lations, compare  present  conditions  with  those 
of  all  previous  markets,  and  take  your  posi- 
tion accordingly.  After  a  midsummer  reac- 
tion play  every  stock  on  the  stock  exchange 
to  make  a  "new  high"  in  its  history  during 
September,  October,  and  November,  1919. 
Compare  this  market  with  that  of  1916.  Sold 
high  on  the  spring  rise  during  May  ;  reacted 
and  remained  dull  during  July  and  August ; 
then  livened  up  and  reached  its  pinnacle  at 
end  of  November,  followed  by  a  grand  "shake 
out"  due  to  the  "peace  leak"  which  resulted 
in  a  Washington  investigation  and  the  resur- 
rection  of   that   famous   relic    of   past    market 


Earnings 

Div. 

per  share 

Div. 

Lack.  Steel  . . 

14 

6'r 

6% 

Met  Pet.   ... 

2\ 

8% 

Ry.  Steel  Sps. 

ll 

83 

8% 

Reading  .... 

11 

4% 

3% 

So.  Ry 

11 

Texas  Co.  . . . 

>u 

10% 

So.  Pac 

13 

6% 

SVi 

Tob.  Prod.    .. 

20 

6% 

\y-r 

Un.  Cigars  . . 

18 

1'-r 

5% 

L  n.  Pacific  .  . 

18 

10% 

4% 

U.  S.  Rubber. 

30 

4% 

Ind.  Alcohol  . 

22 

16% 

Wilson  &   Co 

35 

59fc 

West.    Union. 

12 

7% 

NOTICE 

Live  young  man  of  best  connection,  excep- 
tional sales  ability,  financial  experience,  wants 
opportunity  with  high-class  financial  or  busi- 
ness house.  Preference:  developing  new  line 
which  has  money-making  possibilities. 

Address:  Argonaut — Box  A. 


manipulation,  Thomas  W.  Lawson  of  Boston. 
He  who  after  turning  against  the  "insiders'* 
and  attempting  to  educate  the  "dear  public" 
so  that  they  could  beat  "Wall  Street,"  and 
failing  in  his  effort  to  win  other  than  a  "grin" 
from  them  for  his  trouble,  is  now  found 
always  on  the  other  side  against  them.  Lack 
of  appreciation  by  the  public  has  developed 
many    cynics. 

Fundamental  facts  which  are  worth  con- 
sidering : 

No.  1 — The  United  States  has  the  soundest 
currency  system  in  the  world  and  holds  the 
largest   stock   of  gold  to  back   it. 

No.  2 — The  United  States  is  now  the  rich- 
est and  strongest  nation   in  the  world. 

No.  3 — Great  undistributed  profits  in  the 
treasuries  of  our  industrial   corporations. 

No.  4 — The  crop  report  on  winter  wheat 
was  the  best  ever  published  by  the  govern- 
ment and  indicated  enormous  new  wealth 
from  probably  1,000,000,000  bushels  at  $2.26 
per  bushel  (guaranteed  price).  Think  of  the 
automobiles    the   farmers   can   buy. 

No.  5 — The  world  and  its  2.000,000,000  in- 
habitants are  short  of  food,  cotton,  clothing, 
shoes,  rubber,  automobiles,  steel,  copper,  and 
every  other  commodity-  known  and  must  de- 
pend on  America  to  supply  the  enormous  de- 
mand. 

No.  6 — The  United  States  supplies  66  per 
cent,  of  the  oil  produced  in  the  world,  75 
per  cent-  of  the  corn,  60  per  cent,  of  the  cot- 
ton, 40  per  cent,  of  the  iron  and  steel,  52  per 
cent,  of  the  coal,  and  85  per  cent,  of  the 
automobiles   and   most   of  the   copper. 

Consider  the  above  facts  and  do  not  be 
surprised  if  the  stock  market  acts  just  about 
as  we  predict.  Stand  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  all  setbacks. — W,  C.  Gregg,  manager 
Palace  Hotel  branch   of  McDonnell   &   Co. 


Bankers  recently  returned  from  Europe  are 
privately  quoted  as  being  dissatisfied  with  in- 
ternational financial  affairs.  Progress  made 
at  the  peace  conference  in  such  matters  has 
not  been  adequate,  according  to  these  sources, 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  at  ease  in  this  con- 
nection. 


BRITISH  BOLSHEVISM. 


Near-View  by  an  English  Secret  Service  Agent. 

Clever  indeed  is  the  man  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  terse  sentence,  can  define 
the  term   Bolshevism. 

Some  would  have  us  to  believe  that  it  is 
derived  from  "Bolsh,"  the  name  of  a  very  ad- 
vanced Russian  thinker.  Others  declare  that 
it  is  from  "bolshoi,"  which  means  big  or 
large.  Consequently  the  Bolshevist  party  rep- 
resents the  Majority  party,  the  opposite  to 
which  would  be  the  Minshevik. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain — 
"terrible"  is  the  only  word  to  describe  the 
peril  of  Bolshevism  (writes  a  British  secret 
service  operator  in   Tit-Bits). 

Despite  the  terrible  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  Russia  there  are  still  people  misguided 
enough  to  declare  that  they,  believe  in  Bol- 
shevism. Where  the  menace  will  end  no  one 
can    tell. 

Lenine  is  the  man  who  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  spread  of  this  dangerous  teaching. 
Trotzky  is  the  brain,  the  power  behind  the 
movement.     I  have  met  both  men. 

In  looks  both  are  unimpressive.  They  do 
not  stamp  themselves  favorably  upon  one's 
memory'-  To  my  way  of  thinking  both  are  un- 
mitigated scoundrels.  Of  the  two  Trozky  is, 
perhaps,  the  greater.  For,  as  I  have  said,  he 
supplies  the  motive  mental  power  behind  the 
combine  and  Lenine  carries  out  his  ideas. 

Unkempt  rascal  though  he  is,  Lenine — who, 
incidentally,  can  look  quite  smart  on  occa- 
sions— has  a  great  following  in  Russia.  He 
exercises  an  influence  for  evil  over  the  igno- 
rant peasantry  second,  perhaps,  only  to  that 
wielded  by  the  arch-scoundrel  Rasputin,  who 
held  the  late  empress  and  most  of  the  women 
of  the  late  Czar's  court  enthralled  in  his 
toils. 

He  revels  in  riot  and  bloodshed.  He  deals 
out  death  to  those  who  dare  to  disobey  his 
orders  and  he  has  no  regard  for  the  honor  of 
womanhood. 

I  have  had  the  dubious  pleasure  of  being 
personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  men 
who  constitute  the  Bolshevist  army. 

Out  and  out  blackguards,  degenerates  of  the 
worst  type,  men  used  to  unbridled  license, 
making  no  effort  to  put  any  rein  on  their 
worst  passions,  they  do  not  stop  at  robbery, 
blackmail,  outrage,  or  murder.  No  crime  is 
too  outrageous  for  them  to  commit.  Low- 
foreheaded  louts,  they  look  exactly  what  they 
are — debased  hooligans. 

Encouraged  by  their  officers  and  leaders, 
they  have  introduced  into  Russia  a  gospel  of 
free  love  beside  which  the  white  slave  traffic 
pales  into  insignificance. 

Not  long  ago  a  fete  was  held  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  Lenine's 
army.  On  this  occasion  there  was  a  general 
raid  on  the  homes  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  for  food,  which  was  then  used  to  give 
a  free  banquet  to  the  scum  of  the  population. 
At  intervals  during  the  days  numbers  of 
citizens    of    the    middle-class    type,    who    are 


hated  by  the  Bolshevists,  were  led  out  of  the 
prisons  to  be  executed  in  public  for  the 
amusement  of  the  mob. 

In  the  evening  middle-class  women-  and 
girls  were  placed  at  the  mercy  of  ruffians  who 
had  proved  themselves  faithful  supporters  of 
the   Bolshevists. 

News  was  received  recently  from  Southern 
Russia  that  the  Red  Guards,  on  the  pretext  of 
searching  for  arms,  are  entering  houses  and 
carrying  off  women  and  girls.  The  women 
are  taken  into  the  soldiers'  rooms — and  often 
dead  bodies  are  seen  in  the  street  the  morn- 
ing after. 

Women  of  gentle  birth  are  being  made  to 
clean  the  dirtiest  quarters  of  towns.  They 
are  shamefully  treated  in  the  barracks,  and 
disappear  for  days. 

Owing  to  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  the  life 
of  no  woman  in  Russia  is  safe.  By  a  recent 
iniquitous  decree  which  has  spread  indigna- 
tion throughout  the  civilized  world,  women 
in  a  certain  province  have  to  give  themselves 
to  the  state,  in  circumstances  too  revolting 
to  describe  in  these  columns. 

Failure  to  comply  with  this  new  law  is 
visited  by  the  severest  penalties.  Sometimes 
death  in  its  most  hideous  form  is  meted  out 
to  women  to  whom  honor  is  more  precious 
than  life. 

Husband  and  wife  may  be  sitting  comfort- 
ably by  the  fireside  one  evening.  Suddenly 
the  locked  door  of  the  room  is  burst  open. 
Two  or  three  members  of  the  Red  Guard,  as 
the  Bolshevists  choose  to  call  their  soldiers. 
enter.  Everything  of  value  in  the  house  is 
taken.  Then  these  apologies  for  soldiers 
trump  up  a  false  "charge,  tear  husband  and 
wife  apart,  take  the  man  before  Lenine  and 
the  woman  to  a  worse  fate,  and  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  never  see  each  other  again. 

Such  is  the  gospel  of  the  Bolshevists-  It  is 
the  gospel  in  which  they  believe  and  they 
carry  it  out  to  the  letter  in  all  its  hideous, 
repulsive  teachings. 

By  force  and  robbery  these  people  get 
plenty  of  money  to  pursue  their  hideous 
propaganda.  They  control  a  goodly  section 
of  the  newpsapers.  They  only  allow  news 
which  suits  their  fell  purpose  to  filter  through 
to  the  Russians. 

Only  on  rare  occasions  is  the  British  pub- 
lic given  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes  such 
as  I  have  been  able  to  afford  in  this  article 
— a  glimpse  of  a  gospel  which  should  turn 
the  average  decent-minded  man  sick  and 
cause  him  forever  to  treat  the  canker  of  Bol- 
shevism as  he  would  treat  the  plague — as  a 
thing  unclean,   unwholesome,    and   vile. 


Losses  Would  Feed  Army. 

The  meat  ration  for  an  American  army  of 
3.000,000  men  could  be  furnished  from  the 
animals  lost  through  exposure  in  a  single 
year,  exposure  meaning  starvation  in  most 
cases. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  govern- 
ment reports  of  the  last  recorded  year,  1917- 
18.  Most  of  this  wastage  is  preventable  and 
the  American  Red  Star  Animal  Relief  branch 
of  the  Women's  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  which  has 
just  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  will, 
during  the  coming  year,  stress  its  efforts  in 
this  direction. 

In  such  states  as  Maine,  where  almost  all 
stock  is  farm  fed.  only  two  in  1000  of  the 
cattle  are  lost  through  exposure,  though  it  is 
as  cold  as  Colorado,  where  the  loss  is  twenty- 
seven  in  each  thousand,  because  so  many 
cattle  are  on  the  open  range  throughout  the 
year.  In  Montana  the  loss  runs  as  high  as 
thirty-four,  while  for  sheep  the  figures  reach 
fifty-eight  in  Wyoming. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


HOW  BURNS  WROTE. 


Robert  Burns  described  his  method  ol 
writing  in  a  letter  to  George  Thomson,  the 
editor  of  his  songs.  He  wrote:  "My  way  is — 
I  consider  the  poetic  sentiment  correspondent 
to  my  idea  of  the  musical  expression ;  then 
choose  my  theme ;  begin  one  stanza :  when 
that  is  composed,  which  is  generally  the  mn^t 
difficult  part  of  the  business.  I  walk  out,  sit 
down,  and  then  look  out  for  objects  in  na- 
ture around  me  that  are  in  unison  and  har- 
mony with  the  cogitations  of  my  fancy  and 
workings  of  my  bosom  ;  humming  every  now 
and  then  the  air  with  the  verses  I  have  framed. 
When  I  feel  my  muse  beginning  to  jade,  I 
retire  to  the  solitary  fireside  of  my  study,  and 
there  commit  my  effusions  to  paper;  swinging 
at  intervals  on  the  hind  legs  of  my  elbow 
chair,  by  way  of  calling  forth  my  own  critical 
strictures  as  my  pen  goes  on." 

To  this  piece  of  self-portmiturc  Allan  Cun- 
ningham has  added  a  few  touches  by  tcllinc; 
us  that,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Burns  heard  her  hus- 
band hum  to  himself,  she  knew  that  he  had 
something  on  his  mind,  and  was  prepared  to 
see  him  snatch  up  his  hat  and  silently  leave 
the  house.  Once  he  was  alone,  and  in  the 
open  air.  his  ideas  flowed  freely,  words  came 
at  will,  and  he  seldom  returned  without  hav- 
ing completed  his  song,  which  he  would  then 
have  his  wife  sing  over  and  would  correct 
according   to    the   singer's   view    of   what   was 
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most  singable,  though  rarely  indeed  would  the 
poet  consent  to  sacrifice  sense  to  sound. 

When  composing  "Tarn  o'  Shanter"  Burns 
worked  always  in  the  open  air  and  without 
writing  materials.  The  time  was  an  autumn 
afternoon  or  evening — his  favorite  hour  and 
season  for  composition — and  the  place  a  green 
walk  by  the  side  of  the  Nith.  which  there 
runs  strong,  and  may  well  have  been  in  flood 
from  the  autumnal  rains.  On  this  occasion 
his  wife  does  not  seem  to  have  guessed  how 
he  might  be  engaged,  for  she  went  out  with 
her  children  to  look  for  him.  What  she  saw, 
however,  led  her  to  think  better  of  her  pur- 
pose, and  gathering  the  children  to  her  she 
withdrew  without  interrupting  him.  In  the 
rapture  of  inspiration  Burns  was  pacing  up 
and  down,  gesticulating  and  muttering  to  him- 
self like  one  distraught,  the  "tears  rolling 
down  his  cheeks."  It  was  one  of  the  great 
creative  moments  of  his  life,  and  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  he  beheld  neither  wife  nor  chil- 
dren, but  only  a  vision  of  the  Haunted  Kirk, 
ablaze  with  light,  and  within — the  witches' 
dance. 
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Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The   San   Francisco   Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH     ....     Mission  and  21st  Streets 

PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    Clemen!  and  7th  Ave. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Haixbl  and  Belredere  Streets 

December  31st,    1918 

Assets $58,893,078.42 

Deposits 54,358,496.50 

Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..     2,336.411.92 
Employees'  Pension   Fund 295,618.00 

Officers:  John  A.  Buck,  President;  Geo. 
Tourny,  Yice-Pres.  and  Manager;  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt,  Vice-President  and  Cashier;  E.  T, 
Kruse.  Vice-Pres. ;  William  Herrmann,  Assist- 
ant Cashier;  A.  H.  Muller,  Secretary':  Wm.  D. 
Newhouse,  Assistant  Secretary;  Goodfellow, 
Eells,  Moore  &  Orrick,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors:  John  A.  Buck.  Geo. 
Tourny,  E.  T.  Kruse,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  I.  N. 
Walter,  Hugh  Goodfellow,  A.  Haas,  E.  N.  Van 
Bergen,  Robert  Dollar,  E.  A.  Christenson.  L. 
S.    Sherman. 
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DAWN 

By  ELEANOR  H.  PORTER 

In  "Dawn"  Mrs.  Porter  has  struck  a  note 
that  will  vibrate  to  the  depths  of  every 
reader's  heart,  and  created  a  character 
who  will  take  his  place  beside  David  and 
Pollyanna  in  the  immortal  gallery  of  Mrs. 
Porter's  child  portraits.  The  hero  is  a 
blind  boy  whose  courage  leads  him  through 
suffering  to  a  final  happiness  gained  by 
dedicating  his  life  to  the  service  of 
others.  $1-50   net 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Idealism  and  Modernity. 

We  live  and  must  always  live  in  a  world 
of  concreted  ideas.  Every  political  system, 
every  social  mechanism,  was  first  fashioned 
in  human  minds  as  an  idea,  or  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  an  idea.  Ideas  are  the  foundation 
of  all   human  institutions. 

It  is  therefore  eminently  proper  that  there 
should- be  such  an  inquiry  as  that  so  ably  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  George  Plimpton  Adams  of  the 
University  of  California.  He  shows  us  some- 
thing of  the  sequence  of  ideas  as  expressed 
by  Platonism,  by  Christianity,  and  by  the 
philosophical  systems  of  the  world,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  created  or  modified 
our  political  and  social  mechanisms.  His 
chapters  on  "The  Isolation  of  Mind  and 
of  Self,"  "Idealism  and  the  Autonomy  of 
Values,"  "The  Self  and  the  Community,"  and 
"The  Interpretation  of  Religion"  are  models 
of  clear  and  persuasive  thinking',  and  >if 
sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  wish  for  more 
vigor,  more  of  the  energy  of  contention,  it  is 
with  the  recognition  that  the  fault,  if  it  be 
one,  is  on  the   right  side. 

Plato  seemed  to  conceive  of  an  order  of 
divine  ideas  to  which  human  ideas  must  ad- 
just themselves  or  face  the  consequences. 
A  departure  from  those  divine  ideas  with  its 
resulting  creation  of  defective  human  insti- 
tutions must  be  followed  by  disaster.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  adjust  our  ideas  to  our  institu- 
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The  big  problem  with  manufac- 
turers today  is  how  to  increase 
production  and  decrease  operat- 
ing expenses. 

GAS  FURNACES  ARE 
THE  SOLUTION 

They  CUT  production  costs  at 
every  point — and  yet  they  stim- 
ulate production  to  an  amazing 
extent.  Their  use  enables  fewer 
men  to  do  more  and  better  work. 
They  assure  economies  in  time, 
labor,  material,  money,  etc.,  that 
you  CANNOT  secure  otherwise. 

Our  engineers  await  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  things 
over  with 
you. 
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tions,  no  matter  to  what  extent  it  may  please 
us  to  make  fetishes  of  those  institutions. 
We  must  adjust  our  institutions  to  the  divine 
idea,  or  nature  will  inexorably  destroy  them 
as  she  has  just  done  on  so  vast  a  scale.  It 
is  now  for  us  to  inquire  if  our  ideas  with 
regard  to  human  government,  to  essential 
values,  to  materiality,  are  consonant  with  the 
divine  idea,  for  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
divine  idea  will  not  change  and  that  it  will 
destroy  whatever  is  in  conflict  with  it.  Only 
so  far  as  we  adopt  the  divine  idea  and  so 
permit  its  concretion  into  institutions  can  we 
escape  an  even  more  severe  visitation  than 
the  one  from  which  we  are  momentarily 
emerging.  But  of  that,  unfortunately,  there 
seems  to  be  no  sign  nor  will  there  be  so  long 
as  we  pin  our  faith  to  the  Dead  Sea  fruits 
offered  to  us  by  the  Deweys  and  the  San- 
tayanas. 

Idealism  and  the  Modern  Age.  By  George 
Plimpton  Adams,  Ph.  D.  New  York;  Yale  Uni- 
versity   Press. 

Can  Mankind  Survive  ? 

What  an  uncomfortable  question,  and  with 
the  league  of  nations  in  the  offing  and  the 
millennium  on  the  horizon  !  But  Mr.  Swift 
asks  it  seriously,  even  forebodingly. 

Humanity,  he  says,  must  change  or  be  de- 
stroyed. Civilization  can  not  be  recon- 
structed upon  the  old  lines  and  the  attempt 
to  do  so  will  be  fatal.  The  inherited  tradi- 
tion of  the  races  is  that  of  master  and  slave, 
of  the  negation  of  moral  and  intellectual 
values  and  the  exaltation  of  force.  Nature 
demands  improvement  and  change,  a  shifting 
of  all  centres  of  gravity,  a  new  estimate  of 
values.  Humanity  clings  instinctively  to  the 
old  and  nature  therefore  destroys  it  in  the 
shock  of  war.  If  civilization  is  now  re- 
solved to  restore  its  old  institutions  it,  too. 
will  be  destroyed.  We  have  had,  not  chas- 
tisement, but  warning.  The  real  chastise- 
ment is  yet  to  come  if  we  shall  prove  obdu- 
rate. Our  civilization,  says  the  author,  "is 
matter  and  not  mind.  It  is  brainless  and 
spiritless.  It  is  a  thing  of  sordid  substance, 
applied  to  murder  talent  and  soul,  while  it 
bloats  the  belly  and  tickles  to  frivolous 
laughter.  It  is  a  scaffolding  of  sham  riches 
piercing  the  sky,  whose  destruction  would  free 
man." 

We  can  assure  Mr.  Swift  that  his  warn- 
ings will  not  be  heard,  but  it  is  well  that  they 
should  be  uttered,  and  in  a  voice  so  free  from 
plaint  or  despair.  It  seems  that  we  move 
only  at  the  point  of  nature's  bayonet  and  re- 
fuse to  learn  until  suffering  becomes  in- 
tolerable. 

Can  Mankind  Survive?  By  Morrison  I.  Swift. 
Boston:     Marshall    Jones    Company. 

Insurgents  of  the  Drama 

The  Insurgent  Theatre,  according  to  Thomas 
H.  Dickinson,  author  of  a  book  of  that  name, 
is  the  "new"  theatre ;  the  theatre  which 
makes  the  intimate  appeal,  as  in  the  little 
theatre ;  open-air  presentations,  theatres 
which  give  some  kind  of  utterance  to  modern 
dramatic  movements,  such  as  the  Irish  The- 
atre, and  the  children's  theatre.  In  fact,  the 
new  theatre  is  sure  to  register  some  kind  of 
departure  from  theatrical  tradition.  Many  of 
the  various  pioneer  attempts,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  have  proved  financial  failures 
even  while  they  formed  a  valuable  and  preg- 
nant contribution  to  advanced  stages  of  the- 
atrical activity,  are  too  radical  to  stand  as 
yet  firmly  on  a  sure  base.  But  they  have 
helped  to  make  theatrical  history,  and  have 
contributed  to  the  emergence  of  drama  from 
its  era  of  banality. 

Among  these  various  movements  Mr.  Dick- 
inson particularizes  those  two  "dramatic  labo- 
ratories" which  are  known  as  "47  Workshop" 
and  the  Carnegie  Institute  School  of  Drama. 
Previous  to  the  organization  and  successful 
conducting  of  the  machinery  of  these  two 
"laboratories"  there  existed,  says  the  author, 
a  state  of  things  in  the  dramatic  departments 
of  universities  which  made  work  in  that  field 
simply  a  survey  of  past  processes.  This  is 
the  academic  view,  which  is  apt  to  pronounce 
art  movements  of  any  kind  only  worth  while 
after  time  allied  with  fame  has  placed  thein 
in  an  immovable  niche. 

We  think  immediately  of  Professor  Baker 
of  Harvard,  and  the  nation-wide  recognition 
his  work  has  received.  But  it  is  pointed  out 
that  Professor  Baker's  is  a  one-man  work, 
conducted  apart  from  the  more  centralized 
activities  of  the  university.  For  the  ordinary 
college  performance  can  not  be  dignified  as 
dramatic  study,  as  it  is  not  usually  given  in 
connection  with  a  class  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  drama,  although  we  may  thank 
the  universities  for  the  putting  on,  during 
commencement  celebrations,  of  many  famous 
old  plays  that  would  otherwise  not  be  seen 
by  the   public. 

The  47  Workshop  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  seven  years.  Its  starting  point  is  Pro- 
fessor Baker's  class  in  dramatic  theory,  but, 
outside  of  this  group  are  many  Bostonian 
members  who  have  no  connection  with  Har- 
vard. The  university  does  not  contribute  to 
the  support  of  47  Workshop,  which  is  sup- 
ported principally  by  volunteer  gifts.  An 
executive    committee    attends    to    the    staging. 


lighting,  etc.,  the  plays  are  acted  by  a  care- 
fully selected  company  of  volunteer  actors, 
and  the  audience,  which  is  part  of  the  gen- 
eral cooperation,  does  its  share  by  sending  in 
individual  criticism  of  the  performance,  the 
play,   and  the   scenery. 

In  fact,  the  Workshop  tries  out  plays, 
players,  the  nfechanical  and  artistic  produc- 
tion,   and    new    ideas. 

Another  "dramatic  laboratory"  is  the  School 
of  Drama,  which  is  a  department  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute.  The  School  of  Drama,  in 
its  curriculum,  considers  general  culture. 
Thus  the  training  there  given  is  both  general 
and  particular  to  the  stage,  comprehending 
such  arts  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, and  not  neglecting  the  more  business- 
like details  of  costume-making,  scene-painting, 
voice-training,    fencing,   and  dancing. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  fine  in- 
fluence expanding  in  ever- widening  circles 
from  two  such  progressive  institutions,  and, 
indeed,  to  read  Mr.  Dickinson's  book,  even 
while  realizing  the  faults  of  our  theatres,  is 
to  derive  new  hopes  for  the  growth  of  their 
virtues  in  a  comparatively  near  future. 

From  these  two  examples  given  the  reader 
may  judge  in  some  degree  of  the  trend  of 
the  volume,  which  shows  much  general  as 
well  as  detailed  research,  and  offers  consider- 
able carefully  verified  information  concerning 
the  numerous  insurgent  theatrical  activities 
throughout   the   country. 

The  Insurgent  Theatre.  By  Thomas  H. 
Dickinson.      New  York:   B.   W.  Huebsch. 


Poems  About  God. 

Only  in  the  broadest  sense  can  these  poems 
be  described  as  religious.  The  author  has 
observed  the  occasions  when  men  use  the 
name  of  God  impulsively  or  spontaneously, 
and  he  has  used  these  occasions  as  sugges- 
tions for  his  verse.  Naturally  they  cover  a 
wide  ground,  and  one  that  is  usually  far  re- 
moved from   the  domain   of  piety. 

Lieutenant  Ransom  is  no  stickler  for  the 
poetic  proprieties.  He  uses  large  tools  and 
his  stroke  is  a  heavy  one.  None  the  less  he 
writes  real  poetry,  rich  in  ideas  and  with  a 
sort  of  unconventional  music  that  is  by  no 
means  without  its  charm. 

Poems  About  God.  By  Lieutenant  John  Crowe 
Ransom.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Dogs. 
The  author,  Mr.  Warren  H.  Miller,  was 
formerly  editor  of  Field  and  Stream  and  there- 
fore he  speaks  with  exceptional  authority  on 
all  matters  relating  to  hunting  dogs.  In  the 
course  of  his  substantial  volume  he  tells  us 
something  of  the  history  of  the  hunting  dog, 
the  various  types  and  breeds,  of  the  rearing  of 
puppies  and  the  breeding  of  the  best  strains. 
He  gives  us  advice  on  the  construction  of 
kennels  and  on  the  problems  of  training,  and 
finally  we  have  a  chapter  on  the  diseases  of 
dogs  and  their  appropriate  remedies.  Mr. 
Miller  rs  a  dog  lover  and  he  writes  alike  with 
intelligence  and  enthusiasm.  Moreover,  his 
book  is  well  illustrated. 

The  American  Hunting  Dog.  By  Warren  H. 
Miller.      New    York:    George   H.    Doran    Company. 

*•*■ 

New  Books  Received. 

The    Soul    in    Suffering.      By    Robert    S.    Car- 
roll.     New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company. 
"A  practical  application   of  spiritual    truths." 

War  and  Love.  By  Richard  Aldington.  Bos- 
ton: The  Four  Seas  Company. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Victory  Over  Blindness.  By  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son.     New    York :    George   H.    Doran    Company. 

A  book  of   restoration   and   cheer. 

The  Wicked  Marquis.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppeti- 
heim.      Boston :    Little,    Brown    &    Co. 

A  novel. 

The  Secret  of  the  Cross.  By  Edmund  Holmes. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

A  plea  for  the  re-presentation  of  Christianity. 

The  Mountainy  Singer.  By  Seosamh  Mac- 
Catbmhaoil.      Boston:    The   Four   Seas   Company. 

Irish  verse,  first  printed  in  1909. 

The  Blind.  By  Harry  Best,  Ph.  D.  New 
York:    The   Macmillan   Company. 

Their  condition  and  the  work  being  done  for 
them  in  the  United    States. 

Vagabonds  of  the  Sea.  Bv  Rene  Milan.  New 
York:    E.    P.    Duton   &    Co. 

Life  on  a  French  naval  vessel  during  the  first 
two    years    of    the    war. 

Marie  Bashkirtseff.  Translated  by  Mary  J. 
Serrano.      New   York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &    Co. 

New    and    revised    edition. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Seas.  By  Louise  Fargo 
Brown.     New  York:    E.  P.    Dutton  &  Co. 

History,    theory,    and    practice. 

The    Pursuit   of  Happiness.      By    Benjamin    R. 
C.   Low.      New  York:  John   Lane   Company. 
A   volume    of   verse. 

A  Handful  of  Ausseys.  By  C.  Hampton 
Thorp,  A.  I.  F.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

The  war  story  of  some  Australians. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Past.  By  F.  E.  Mills 
Young.      New    York:    George  H.    Doran    Company. 

A  novel. 

Some   Soldiers  and  Little  Mamma.     Bv  Helen 
Boulnois.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company! 
A  war   story. 

Blue-Grass   and   Broadway.      By    Maria   Thomp- 
son   Daviess.      New   York:    The   Century  Companv. 
A  novel. 

_  170    Chinese    Poems.      New    York:     Alfred     A. 
Knopf. 

Translated  by   Arthur  Waley. 

The    Hills    of    Desire.      By    Richard    Aumerlc 
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Maher.      New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company. 

A  novel. 

The  Holiday  Husband.  By  Dolf  Wyllardc. 
New    York:    John    Lane    Company. 

A  novel. 

Aristokia.       By     A.     Washington    Pezet.       New 
York:    The    Century    Company. 
"Comedy   in  a   colony   of  kings." 

Fighting  the  Flying  Circus.  By  Captain 
Eddie  Rickcnbacker.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes    Company. 

A    story    of    air   battles. 

The  Navy  and  the  Nation.  By  Joscphus 
Daniels.      New   York:    George  H.    Doran    Company. 

Addresses. 

Second  Marriage.  By  Viola  Meynell.  New 
York:    George    H.    Doran    Company. 

A  novel. 

Collapse  and  Reconstruction.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Barclay.      Boston:    Little,    Brown    &    Co. 

European  conditions  and   American   principles. 

Nursery  Rhymes  of  New  York  City.  B« 
Louis   How.      New    York:   Alfred   A.    Knopf. 

A    vulume   of   verse. 

ofOLlBRE.  By  Philip  Maeller.  New  York:  AH 
frcd    A.    Knopf. 

A    play. 

Management  AND  Men.  By  Meyer  Bloomfield. 
New    York:    The    Century    Company. 

An  interpretation  of  big  British  industrial  bap] 
penings. 

Twelith  V.  S.  Infantry.  1798-1919.  Pub- 
lished by  members  of  the  Twelfth  U.   S.   Infantry. 

Its  story — by   its   men. 

Songs  While  Wandering.  By  Lieutenant  A. 
Newberry  Choyce.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Chimney    Pot    Papers.      By    Charles    S.    Knjuk^. 
New  Haven:   Yale  University   Press. 
A  volume  of  essays. 

The    Silent    Mill.      By    Hermann    Sudermann. 
New    York:     Brentano's. 
A  novel. 

The  Valley  of  the  Squinting  Windows.     By 
Brinsley   MacNaroara.      New    York:    Brentano's. 
A  novel. 

Democracy  and  the  Easter  Question.  By 
Thomas  F.  Millard.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company. 

An    analysis    of    Oriental    politics. 

The  Battle  of  the  Nations.  By  Frederic 
Arnold  Kummer.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany. 

A  young  folks'  history  of  the  war. 
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THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 


The  City  of  Comrades. 

We  can  always  depend  on  a  careful  and 
well-planned  novel  from  Basil  King,  and  we 
have  one  here.  It  concerns  the  adventures 
of  Frank  Melbury,  a  man  of  good  family  and 
an  architect,  but  who  has  descended  into  the 
social  inferno  as  a  result  of  drink.  In  the 
first  chapters  we  find  him  committing  his  first 
burglary.  He  robs  the  bedroom  of  Regina 
Barry  and  is  caught  with  the  jewelry  in  his 
pocket.  Miss  Barry  forgives  him  and  lets 
him  escape,  and  as  a  result  of  her  magna- 
nimity Frank  Melbury  begins  the  upward 
climb  to  rehabilitation. 

It  is  a  long  and  hard  climb,  and  perhaps 
there  could  have  been  no  success  but  for  that 
strange  wastrel,  Lovey,  who  has  attached 
himself  to  Melbury  as  a  terrier  to  his  master 
and  who  is  equally  willing  to  go  to  heaven 
or  to  hell  at  his  bidding.  This  strangely  as- 
sorted couple  find  their  way  to  the  Down  and 
Out  Club,  where  the  submerged  are  received 
as  though  they  were  human  beings  temporarily 
obscured  by  a  single  weakness.  Melbury 
presently  secures  work  along  the  line  of  his 
profession,  meets  Regina  Barry  as  a  social 
equal,  and  eventually  tells  her  that  he  is  the 
man  whom  she  found  in  her  bedroom  with 
her  jewelry  in  his  pocket.  It  is  a  staggering 
blow  and  for  a  time  it  seems  as  though  Neme- 
sis had  veritably  overtaken  Frank  Melbury, 
but  then  comes  the  war  and  its  cleansing 
heroisms,   and  the  inevitable  happens. 

There  has  never  been  anything  perfunctory 
about  the  author's  work  and  certainly  there 
is  none  here.  We  feel  not  only  that  his  many 
and  diverse  situations  have  been  carefully 
studied,  but  that  they  are  cleverly  knit  to- 
gether into  a  picture  of  human  life. 

The  City  of  Comrades.  By  Basil  King.  New 
York:    Harper   &    Brothers. 


we  feel  that  even  the  lovely  Jacqueline  is  not 
too  great  a  reward  for  such  magnificent  skill 
and  valor.  The  Baroness  Orczy  has  used  her 
historical  material  to  the  best  advantage. 
Among  her  many  novels  there  is  none  better 
than   this. 

Flower  o*  the  Lily.     By  Baroness  Orczy.     New 
York:    George   H.    Doran    Company. 


A  Whimsical  Novel. 

Leonard  Merrick  is  solid  with  a  group  of 
novel-writers  in  England.  No  doubt  of  that, 
for  in  a  recent  new  edition  of  his  books  there 
are  a  dozen  which  contain  appreciative  intro- 
ductions signed  by  famous  authors.  "Con- 
rad in  Quest  of  His  Youth"  is  vouched  for 
by  J.  M.  Barrie,  who  writes  of  it  as  one  of 
his  favorites.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  man 
of  thirty-seven,  who,  long  remote  from  Eng- 
land in  a  foreign  post,  returns  to  his  native 
country  and  in  his  loneliness  seeks  to  pick 
up  the  threads  that  destiny  had  snatched  from 
his  hands  in  the  brave  days  when  he  was 
twenty-one,   or  thereabouts. 

In  a  series  of  detached  episodes  Conrad'? 
quest  and  failure  are  described,  and  although 
books  made  up  of  detached  episodes  are  not 
so  enjoyable  nor  so  artistic  as  novels  of  the 
traditional  form,  this  book  is  both  enjoyable 
and  artistic.  For  Conrad's  hopes,  fears,  an- 
ticipations, and  disappointments  weave  a 
thread  to  join  the  episodes  into  a  related 
whole.  Conrad's  temperament,  Conrad's  wist- 
fulness,  and  Conrad's  humor  make  an  at- 
tractive fabric,  and  one  understands  somehow 
that  the  author  is  something  of  an  inter- 
preter for  the  romantic  and  the  idealistic  in 
man  nature. 

Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth.  By  Leonard 
Merrick.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


TheTaleofMr.Tubbs. 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  a  man 
forty-six  years  of  age,  just  released  with  a 
competence  from  the  cares  of  an  engrossing 
business,  and  turning  his  mind  for  the  first 
time  to  the  delights  of  leisure  and  to  the 
softer  emotions  that  are  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  confined  to  the  years  of  youth  ? 
Such  was  the  condition  of  Mr.  Tubbs,  and 
the  problem  unfolded  and  solved  in  the  new 
novel    by    J.    E.    Buckrose. 

Mr.  Tubbs  nearly  gets  into  trouble.  For 
the  moment  we  fear  that  his  landlady,  who 
has  known  better  days,  has  caught  him.  We 
tremble  for  him  when  he  champions  the  cause 
of  the  dilapidated  little  scullery  maid  and 
finds  that  he  has  attached  that  damsel  to  him 
for  life.  But  Mr.  Tubbs  is  no  fool.  Far  from 
it.  He  is  unversed  in  the  ways  of  the  femi- 
nine world  and  his  innocence  is  a  temptation 
to  guile.  But  he  manages  to  pull  through 
with  colors  flying,  and  there  is  no  visible 
reason  why  he  should  not  at  this  moment 
be  in  possession  of  that  perpetual  bliss  that 
the  well-conducted  novel  foreshadows  in  its 
concluding  pages. 

The  Tale  of  Mr.  Tubbs.  By  J.  E.  Buckrose. 
New    York:    George    H.    Doran    Company. 


Flower  o*  the  Lily. 

For  the  moment  this  seems  to  be  a  war 
story.  Its  pages  bristle  with  references  to 
Cambray,  La  Fere,  and  Bapaume,  and  in- 
deed it  is  a  war  story,  but  not  of  the  present 
day. 

The  Queen  of  Navarre,  ambitious  for  the 
future  of  her  worthless  brother,  the  Due 
d'Anjou,  elaborates  a  plan  by  which  he  may 
become  King  of  the  Netherlands,  at  that  time 
overrun  and  tortured  by  the  Spanish  armies. 
A  Frenchman,  and  a  brother  of  the  King  of 
France,  would  be  welcomed  by  the  people  as 
a  guarantee  of  French  protection.  Nothing 
stands  in  the  way  except  the  indolence  and 
selfishness  of  the   Due  d'Anjou. 

The  due  has  no  objections  to  the  throne, 
but  he  does  object  to  the  stipulation  that  he 
shall  marry  Jacqueline  de  Broyart  as  a  guar- 
antee of  Protestant  liberties.  He  has  never 
seen  Jacqueline,  and  so  it  is  arranged  by  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  that  he  shall  go  to  Cam- 
bray in  disguise  and  so  assure  himself  that 
the  lady  has  none  of  the  Flemish  peculiarities 
that  he  professes  to  dread.  But  at  the  last 
moment  the  due  escapes  to  Paris  in  order  to 
visit  a  lady  of  uncertain  virtue  and  the  queen's 
plans   seem   likely   to   collapse. 

But  she  is  a  woman  of  resource.  She  per- 
suades that  valiant  but  unfortunate  soldier 
of  fortune,  Gilles  de  Crohin,  Sire  de  Froid- 
mont,  to  personate  the  due,  to  hold  the  fort 
as  it  were,  until  that  recreant  prince  can  be 
persuaded  or  coerced  to  his  duty.  At  once 
we  foresee  the  future.  Gilles  de  Crohin  ac- 
complishes his  mission  only  too  well  for  his 
own  peace  of  mind.  He  falls  in  love  with 
Jacqueline  and  she  with  him,  and  with  a  re- 
sulting tangle  that  threatens  to  be  hopeless. 
But  love  finds  out  a  way.     It  always  does. 

Gilles  de  Crohin  has  all  our  sympathies. 
What  a  fighter!  We  see  his  mettle  when  he 
overcomes  a  band  of  ruffians  intent  upon  his 
murder  and  we  have  further  proof  of  it  when 
he  leads  the  defense  of  Cambray  against  the 
Spanish  besiegers.  And  when  finally  he  com- 
mands the  French  army  and  utterly  routs  the 
Duke   of   Parma   under   the   walls   of   the   city 


The  Red  Signal. 

The  spy  story  is  not  yet  written  out,  al- 
though the  volatile  public  has  grown  weary  oi 
war  topics.  But  spies  on  American  soil, 
mixed  up  in  humdrum  American  life;  that  is 
an  entirely  different*  proposition. 

The  spies  in  "The  Red  Signal"  are  a  Ger- 
man crew,  headed  by  the  Schwarz  family,  all 
working  on  a  truck  farm  "somewhere  in  Il- 
linois," apparently,  for  there  are  numerous 
allusions  to  Chicago.  Thither  goes  a  lovely 
American  girl  to  work  as  a  domestic  because 
of  a  sudden  and  unexpected  poverty  that  has 
descended  on  the  family.  In  real  life  so 
bright  and  pretty  a  girl  as  Hilda  would  never 
dream  of  working  as  a  house  servant.  Hilda 
is  impossibly  brave  and  improbably  venture- 
some; also  incredibly  modest.  But  the  au- 
thor invests  her  story  with  a  garment  made 
up  of  such  homely  details  that  she  almost 
persuades  her  readers  that  the  series  of  thrill- 
ing events  in  which  Hilda  was  involved  might 
really  happen. 

As  a  story  "The  Red  Signal"  is  capital ;  a 
real  thriller.  Excitement,  suspense  hold  the 
interest  on  an  agreably  tautened  tension. 
This  in  spite  of  occasional  evidences  of 
naivete  on  the  author's  part,  who,  for  one 
thing,  betrays,  in  her  depiction  of  Hilda's 
humble  and  lowly  attitude  toward  her  wealthy 
friend  and  patroness,  an  almost  abject  feeling 
of  veneration  for  wealth.  This  seems  to  be 
an  instinctive  revelation  of  which  the  author 
is   quite   unconscious. 

The  book  is  so  crammed  with  thrills  that 
it  ought  to  work  over  very  well  into  a 
scenario,  although  the  writer  doesn't  seem  to 
have  planned  for  that,  the  story  having  just 
poured  out  of  her  inner  consciousness  be- 
cause she  is  a  good  story-teller. 

The  Red  Signal.  By  Grace  Livingston  Hill 
(Lutz).      Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
"Fighters  for  Peace."  by  Mary  E.  Parkman, 
just  published  by  the   Century  Company,   con- 
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tains  brief  and  readable  biographies  of  King 
Albert  of  Belgium,  Marshal  Joffre,  Captain 
Guynemer,  Marshal  Foch,  Clemenceau,  Lloyd- 
oeorge,  General  Maude,  General  Allenby,  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  General  Pershing,  Admiral 
Beatty,  and  President  Wilson.  The  stories 
are  well   and  vividly  told. 

In  "The  Greatest  of  These ,"  just  pub- 
lished by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
Laurette  Taylor  gives  us  her  diary  of  the 
doings  of  the  company  of  sixteen  dramatic 
stars  who  toured  the  country  in  aid  of  the 
Red  Cross.  The  total  amount  raised  was 
$683,142.15,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
much  earnest  fun  in  the  doing  of  it.  The 
company  consisted  of  Mrs.  Fiske,  Julia  Ar- 
thur, Helen  Ware,  Laurette  Taylor,  Beryl 
Mercer,  George  Cohan,  George  Arliss,  James 
K.  Hackett,  H.  B.  Warner,  James  T.  Powers, 
Chauncey  Olcott,  George  MacFarlane.  O.  P. 
Heggie,  Eleanora  de  Cisneros,  Burr  Mcintosh, 
and  De  Wolf  Hopper. 

From  the  Century  Company  comes  a  history 
of  the  war  written  for  young  people.  But  h 
is  not  written  dozen  to  young  people — a  very 
common  fault.  It  is  a  careful  recital  of  events 
from  the  first  days  to  the  last,  admirable  alike 
for  its  accuracy  and  for  its  tone.  Perhaps 
the  author,  Frederick  Arnold  Kummer,  has  a 
slight  tendency  to  hasty  judgment,  as  when  he 
says,  "Had  Verdun  fallen,  France  would  have 
fallen  with  it."  Perhaps  he  will  one  day  have 
to  revise  his  opinion  that  Foch  willingly  as- 
sented to  the  armistice.  But  these  are  blem- 
ishes so  slight  as  to  be  negligible.  The  vol- 
ume is  entitled  "The  Battle  of  the  Nations." 


I 
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Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

In  her  recent  book,  "Revolutionary  Days" 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.),  Princess  Cantacu- 
zene  tells  the  following  incident  of  peculiar 
interest  to  Americans:  Prince  Cantacuzene 
was  arrested  by  the  revolutionists,  but  soon 
released.  "He  was  none  the  worse  for  his 
trial,"  the  princess  writes,  "except  for  the 
loss  of  his  sword  and  revolver,  which  had 
been  stolen.  These  he  had  greatly  valued,  the 
sword  having  been  worn  through  the  Turkish 
war  by  an  uncle  of  his,  and  the  revolver  car- 
ried by  my  own  father  (General  U.  S.  Grant) 
through   his   campaigns." 

When  William  Lyon  Phelps  was  a  boy  he 
was  bribed  to  read  the  Bible — so  he  tells  us 
in  his  new  book,  "Reading  the  Bible,"  just 
from  the  Macmillans.  He  had  to  read  from 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  through  the  last 
chapter  of  Revelations  and  he  received  one 
dollar  for  it  from  his  mother. 

H.  G.  Wells'  "The  Undying  Fire,"  which 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Macmillans, 
describes  in   one  chapter  life  inside  a  hunted 


German  submarine.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  au- 
thor's most  amazing  flight  of  imaginative 
writing. 

,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  the  war  correspondent,  who 
was  in  Brussels  when  the  Germans  invaded 
Belgium,  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Brand 
Whitlock's  new  book  on  "Belgium" :  "No 
other  man  did  for  Belgium  what  Brand  Whit- 
lock  did.  No  other  man  knows  as  much 
about  Belgium  in  war-time  as  he  knows.  No 
man  alive  is  so  well  qualified,  either  by  actual 
observation  or  by  literary  ability,  to  write  the 
story  of  Belgium's  crucifixion  at  the  hands 
of  the  Hun."  "Belgium,"  by  the  way,  al- 
though a  voluminous  and  expensive  two- 
volume  work, ,  is   already   in   its  third   edition. 

Canon  Hannay,  who  writes  under  the  pen 
name  of  G.  A.  Birmingham,  is  the  bishop  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Spanish  Gold,"  "The  Major's  Niece,"  "The 
Island  Mystery,"  "General  John  Regan,"  and 
many  other  entertaining  novels.  His  latest 
book  is  "A  Padre  in  France"  (Doran). 

Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  who 
is  now  lecturing  in  the  United  States  on 
"How  the  War  Was  Won,"  came  straight  from 
Paris,  where  he  had  been  since  the  opening  of 
the  peace  conference,  and  has  much  to  say 
which  is  of  vital  interest  of  the  way  in 
which  the  conference  does  its  work,  of  its 
difficulties  and  of  its  achievements.  While 
he  was  in  Paris  he  had  access  to  a  great  mass 
of  German  army  orders  which  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  French  in  1914.  By  means  of 
these  he  was  able  to  verify  many  details  in 
his  book,  "Forty  Days  in  1014"  (Doran), 
which  is  a  record  of  all  sides  of  the  combat 
in  its  earliest  stage. 

Cecil  Chesterton,  author  of  "A  History  of 
the  United  States"  (Doran),  was  the  younger 
brother  of  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.  Born  in 
1879,  he  has  left  his  mark  in  the  field  of  Eng- 
lish letters  and  his  stamp  on  London  jour- 
nalism. He  had  been  associated  with  Hilaire 
Belloc  for  some  time,  and  in  1911  they  began 
the  publication  of  the  Eye  Witness,  later  the 
New  Witness,  which  has  become  a  potent 
factor  in  molding  English  public  opinion. 
During  the  war  he  enlisted  in  the  Highland 
Light  Infantry  and  died  in  a  British  military 
hospital  in  Boulogne.  He  passed  for  press 
the  proofs  of  his  manuscript  only  a  few  days 
before   he   died. 


"I  expected  my  sentence,  but  I  am  glad  to 
die  for  my  country.  In  the  sight  of  eternity, 
I  know  now  it  is  not  enough  to  love  only  your 
own  country.  You  must  love  all,  and  not  hate 
any."  Those  were  among  the  last  words  of 
Edith  Cavell.  the  British  nurse  who  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  Germans  in  Belgium. 
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YANKEE  INFLECTIONS. 
It  is  about  time  that  a  stage  censorship  was 
instituted  in  respect  to  the  American  accent. 
What  it  is  the  average  American  does  not 
know.  Owners  of  the  insensitive  ear  never 
will  know.  It  isn't  only  the  horrible  Middle 
West  r,  although  that  is  the  worst  offender. 
But  there  are  intonations  that  are  nasal, 
vowels  that  are  flat,  and  a  national  tendency 
to  place  a  consonant  between  two  contiguous 
vowels,  thus:  "Emmer  and  I";  also  to  elimi- 
nate h,  as  "she  was  as  w'ite  as  death." 

For  these  and  other  sins  of  speech  the 
English  have  weighed  us  in  the  balance  and 
found  us  wanting.  And  not  only  the  Eng- 
lish, but  the  Continentals,  who  have  long 
eliminated  Americans  as  teachers  in  the  study 
of    English. 

Of  course  the  English  have  their  sins,  but 
the  cultured  English  regard  the  h'less  and 
overh'ed  sinners  as  so  impossible,  and  are 
so  hard  on  all  of  those  whose  speech  be- 
wrayeth  them  that  as  soon  as  the  English  rise 
in  the  social  scale  they  make  heroic  efforts  to 
reform ;  a  form  of  social  snobbery,  perhaps, 
and  one  that  is  much  though  good-naturedly 
derided,   but   thoroughly  natural. 

It  is  always  more  probable  than  not  when 
we  in  America  go  to  hear  our  public  men 
speak  that  we  are  going  to  hear  a  crude  and 
unmusical  accent.  When  amateur  players — 
occasional  ones,  I  mean,  such  as  club  women, 
who  sometimes  break  out  in  play-acting — ap- 
pear before  the  public  there  are  always  some 
whose  speech  is  a  heavy  affliction.  But  they 
don't  know  it,  and  many  of  their  audience  do 
not  groan  under  it. 

I  was  once  acquainted  with  a  Frenchwoman, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California, 
whose  musical  French  was  most  pleasing  to 
the  ear.  She  inherited  her  accent,  which  has 
never  become  Americanized,  from  her  father 
and  mother,  who  always  spoke  the  language 
of  their  native  land  in  the  home  circle.  I 
rarely  heard  this  lady  speak  English,  but  when 
she  did  it  was  execrable!  It  had  all  the  hor- 
rible faults  of  the  most  faulty  Americanese. 
Strange  that  the  music  of  her  French  did  not 
cling  to  her  tongue  in  some  degree  when 
she  was  speaking  English.  But  not  at  all,  and 
one  who  did  not  know  her  might  easily  be- 
lieve that  she  had  picked  up  her  accent  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  not  while  acquiring  the 
higher  education  in  the  great  university  of  the 
Pacific  Slope.  Which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  preponderance  of  Middle  West  pupils 
there,  as  we  Calif ornians  are  supposed  to 
have  an  accent  of  our  own,  one  peculiarity 
of  which  is  a  tendency  _to  eliminate  the  r. 
Pause  here  at  this  point,  you  who   read,   pos- 


sibly with  an  incredulous  "Rot!"  and  repeat 
"San  Francisco"  rapidly  three  times.  Now 
pause  again  and  reflect.  Did  you  not  leave 
out  the  only  r  the  word  holds? 

I  noticed  recently  in  a  New  York  paper 
an  item  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Russ  Whytal, 
formerly  a  leading  lady  on  the  American  stage 
—known  then,  it  seems,  as  Mane  Knowles— 
had  served  for  fifteen  years  on  the  English 
stage  No  doubt  she  picked  up  a  very  fair 
approximation  of  the  English  accent,  and  was, 
indeed,  judged  worthy  to  succeed  Ellen  Terry 
at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  playing  there  the 
Shakespearean  heroines  opposite  Sir  Herbert 
Tree.  As  to  how  great  was  the  change  her 
speech  underwent  during  her  fifteen  years  m 
England  can  best  be  suggested  by  her  own 
words.  "I  was  given  a  contract,"  she  says, 
"but  it  was  a  contract  that,  while  placing  me 
under  a  yearly  salary,  called  only  for  my  ap- 
pearance in  Shakespearean  roles.  vVhen  I 
inquired  the  reason  I  found  it  was  deeded  I 
had  no  American  accent;  but  that  I  did  have 
a  Yankee  inflection,  and  that  would  never 
do  in  modern  English  plays  done  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre.  It  would  pass  unnoticed 
when  "reading  blank  verse,  but  the  modern 
drama  was  another  thing." 

Such  evidence  as  this  would  seem  to  add  to 
the  conviction  held  by  many  of  a  general 
misplacement  of  the  national  speaking  voice  of 
America.  Oddly  enough,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish voice,  so  well-pitched-  and  agreeable  in 
conversation,  whether  on  the  stage  or  in  pri- 
vate life,  does  not  seem  to  distinguish  itself 
in  song,  for  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
English  singers  attain  prominence  outside  of 
their  own  country  either  on  the  concert  plat- 
form or  in.  opera. 

ITEMS  OF  THE  THEATRE. 
Mrs.  Laura  Hrubanik,  through  whose  energy 
and  enthusiasm  resulted  the  undertaking 
of  putting  on  an  elaborate  production  of 
"Aida"  at  the  Greek  Theatre  on  the  evening 
of  May  28th,  was  the  impresario  of  the  ope- 
ratic season  at  the  Washington  Theatre  at 
North  Beach,  which  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  San  Francisco  lovers  of  opem 
during  the  winter  before  last.  Mrs.  Hrubanik 
has  been  aided  by  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney 
and  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Hume,  chairman  of  the 
music  and  drama  committee  of  U.  C,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  G.  Schiller,  former  conductor 
of  the  San  Francisco  municipal  orchestra, 
has  been  selected  as  the  leader.  The  per- 
formance, which  will  have  taken  place  a  day 
or  so  preceding  the  present  issue  of  the  Ar- 
gonaut, gave  promise  of  attracting  an  im- 
mense audience,  for,  although  various  con- 
certs at  the  Greek  Theatre  have  demonstrated 
its  superb  acoustic  properties,  this  is  the  first 
performance  there  of  grand  opera,  and  the 
use  of  scintillators  for  lighting,  the  fine  chorus 
of  150,  and  the  size  of  the  orchestra,  which 
numbers  seventy  members  have  all  been  con- 
ducive to  widespread  and  favorable  comment. 
*       *       * 

Antonio  Scotti  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  famous  of  baritones  that  has  come  our 
way  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Nevertheless  this  well-known  singer  is  bury- 
ing his  good  looks  during  a  May  operatic  tour 
among  the  principal  cities  of  the  South  and 
Middle  West  under  the  make-up  of  a  villain- 
ous Chinese  opium-den  proprietor.  In  this 
guise  all  resemblance  to  the  handsome  man  of 
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the  world  that  we  remember  is  lost.  Mr. 
Scotti,  before  the  earthquake — probably  just 
before  it,  for  there  was  a  season  of  grand 
opera  by  singers  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake— visited  our  old  Chinatown,  and 
in  its  opium  dens  took  note  of  certain  Chi- 
nese characteristics,  the  result  of  which  ap- 
pears in  this  characterization.  "L'Oracolo," 
the  story  of  which  is  after  Chester  Bailey  Fer- 
nald's  "The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,"  is  the  opera 
in  which  Scotti  appears  as  Chim-Fang.  It  is 
located  in  San  Francisco's  Chinatown  and  is 
said  to  be  a  thriller.  Only  that  and  one  other 
opera  will  be  given  during  the  May  tour, 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  being  also  presented  to 
round  out  the  evening's  entertainment,  as 
"L'Oracolo"  is  short.  Mr.  Scotti,  by  the  way, 
has  his  own  company,  the  season  of  the  Metro- 
politan having  closed  and  the  famous  baritone, 
recalling  his  London  success  in  the  role  of 
Chim-Fang,  decided  to  make  the  plunge  on  his 
own  account.  The  tour  will  start  again  in 
September  for  a  wider  circuit  and  San  Fran- 
ciscans are  wondering  if  we  may  hope. 

*  *       * 

Well,  well,  here's  news.  The  St.  Francis 
Little  Theatre  Club's  board  of  directors  at  a 
recent  meeting  added  to  the  momentous  de- 
cision previously  made  of  having  a  new  the- 
atre that  of  calling  it  the  Maitland  Playhouse. 
Edgar  Wralter,  sculptor  and  artist,  has  made 
the  plans,  and  so  quickly  is  the  enterprise 
being  pushed  through  that  in  September  the 
Maitland  Playhouse  will  open  for  its  fall  and 
winter   season. 

The  selection  of  the  name  ot  the  new  play- 
house is  a  very  significant  one,  as  it  seems  to 
place  Mr.  Maitland  firmly,  definitely,  and  per- 
manently upon  the  throne.  The  young  man 
has,  on  the  whole,  done  very  creditable  work 
as  a  stage  director,  and  although  the  personnel 
of  the  company  descended  somewhat  in  merit 
during  the  second  season,  it  was  during  that 
season  that  he  accomplished  his  biggest  feat 
in  the  very  commendable  performance  of  Her- 
man Bahr's  "The  Master,"  a  full-length  play 
of  unusual  motivation,  which  required  careful 
and  intelligent  treatment. 

*  *        * 

Old-timers  who  used  to  chum  with  Frank 
Unger — to  remember  whom  is.  with  many,  to 
revive  reminiscent  smiles  of  good-fellow- 
ship— will  recall  that  he  had  a  daughter. 
Gladys  Unger.  for  whom  he  had  a  paternnl 
affection,  but  from  whom  he  was  long  severed 
on  account  of  the  separation  of  the  parents. 
Gladys  Unger.  without  possessing  extreme 
talent,  still  has  considerable  play  writing 
knack,  which  probably  would  have  developed 
to  something  more  positive  if  the  lady  had 
stuck  to  the  job.  However,  the  London 
papers  chronicle  the  news  of  her  return  to 
play-writing,  a  comedy  by  her  entitled  "Our 
Mr.  Hepplewhite"  having  been  chosen  as  a 
vehicle  for  her  return  to  the  stage  by  Miss 
Mary  Moore  (Lady  Wyndham).  Comment  on 
the  play  is  not  enthusiastic,  praise  being  re- 
served for  the  players.  The  damning  word 
"inanity"  appears  in  one  notice,  although  the 
piece  is  described  as  "good  light  entertain- 
ment ;  nothing  more  can  be  said  for  it." 

*  *        * 

"Backward,  turn  backward,  oh  Time,  in  your 
flight,"  and  vouchsafe  to  its  former  wor- 
shippers a  view  of  the  old  Daly  company, 
with  Ada  Rehan  and  John  Drew  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Whiff  en,  and  Edith  Kingdon,  and 
other  admired  ones  all  acting  in  a  famous 
group.  .Of  them  all  the  present  generation 
now  sees  and  knows  only  John  Drew  and 
Mrs.   Thomas   Whiffen. 

Players  work  very  hard,  but  often  they  have 
no  business  responsibilities.  Perhaps  that 
will  account  for  the  miraculously  well-pre- 
served youth  of  some  of  the  men — John  Drew 
furnishes  one  example — and  occasionally  of 
the  women.  It  has  been  stated  that  E.  H. 
Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe  will  shortly  re- 
turn to  the  stage  to  play  in  Shakespearean 
roles.  Julia  Marlowe,  in  her  more  mature 
years,  could  still  look  young  and  lovely,  with 
her  hair  hanging  loose  around  her  face,  which 
is  generally  a  ticklish  proposition  for  all 
women   past   the  girl   age. 

John  Drew  furnishes  an  example  of  the 
male  actor  who,  although  probably  in  the 
'sixties,  has  always,  in  appearance  at  least, 
remained  within  hailing  distance  of  youth. 
His  appearance  as  Major  Pendennis  was  the 
first  concession  to  time,  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  "Rosemary"  he  appeared  in  all 
the  acts  but  the  last  as  a  man  of  forty. 

Mr.  Drew  has  been  in  retirement  from  the 
stage  for  some  time,  but  returns  in  a  new 
play  called  "The  LTgly  Ferenti,"  in  which  he 
does  character  work.  The  matinee  girls  will 
soon  have  no  further  chance  to  adore  this 
extremely  popular  actor,  as  he  does  not  con- 
template remaining  long  on  the  stage.  He  has 
been  having  serious  trouble  with  his  eyes, 
which  are  too  severely  tried  by  the  glare  of 
stage  lights  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
continue  playing  indefinitely ;  which  makes 
one  cast  a  though?-  of  profound  pity  to  vaude- 
ville favorites,  who  pass  their  stage  lives 
in  a  spotlight  bath,  cruelty  to  animals,  it 
would  seem,  and  connived  at  by  the  gleeful 
public. 


JAZZ. 

What  is  jazz?  It  has  been  defiued  as  "a 
harmonious  melody  in  syncopated  rhythm." 
Only  the  jazzers  must  syncopate  with  their 
whole  body,  horns,  hide,  and  hoofs,  and  the 
more  eccentric  and  grotesque  are  the  motions 
made  by  the  jazzer,  the  better  jazzer  he. 

Jazz,  it  seems,  has  been  transplanted  to 
London,  which  takes  kindly  to  it  as  an 
amusing  American  institution  provocative  of 
mirth  and  exhilaration. 

Should  we  feel  proud  or  blush  for  this  na- 
tive product,  thus  transplanted  overseas?  Nei- 
ther, probably,  for  jazz  is  one  of  the  follies 
of  youth.  Youth  loves  rhythmic  motion,  ex- 
citement, noise;  one  visit  to  a  vaudeville  house 
proves  how  much.  And  noise  is  the  god  of 
the  vaudeville  youth's  idolatry.  No  matter 
how  meaningless  they  are,  the  vaudeville  ex- 
pert who  can  coax  queer,  unclassifiable  noises 
out  of  his  teeth,  his  breath,  his  finger  nails 
funny  enough  to  make  people  laugh  can  secure 
an  engagement. 

The  jazzer  therefore  trims  up  his  music 
with  jazz  motions  and  jazz  noises ;  exag- 
gerated and  ludicrous  imitations  of  normal 
sounds,  such  as  the  honk  of  an  automobile, 
or  a  baby's  piercing  yell ;  and  this  new  art 
so  called  has  traveled  to  London,  and  the  hit 
it  has  made  has  outhit  the  vogue  created  in 
Britain  by  American  dances.  Which  goes  to 
show  that  primitive  noise-loving  audiences 
flourish  in  other  lands  as  well  as  our  own. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The 

Service  Charge 


You  notice  that  there  "are  two  items 
in  your  water  bill — "for  water  de- 
livered," so  much,  and  '"service 
charge,"   so   much. 

Some  misunderstand  that  service 
charge.  We  want  you  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  reasonable,  fair 
and  just. 

The  service  charge  is  what  you 
pay  us  for  the  expense  incurred  on 
your  service  pipe  and  meter,  includ- 
ing keeping  them  in  repair,  reading 
your  meter,  keeping  your  account, 
and  collecting  your  bill. 

This  charge  has  always  been  col- 
lected from  consumers.  But  very 
often,  in  the  past,  you  paid  more 
than   your  proportion   of   it. 

It  used  to  be  included  in  the  lump 
sum  of  the  bill.  In  the  present 
more  equitable  bill  it  is  separated 
from  the  charge  for  water.  We 
charge  you  for  service  only  what 
service  costs  in  your  particular  case. 

At  first,  when  the  service  charge 
was  separated  in  the  bill,  many 
misunderstood  it.  They  thought  it 
was  something  new — an  added 
charge  over  and  above  what  they 
had  previously  paid.  But  it  is 
simply  an  old  charge  itemized  and 
placed   on   a   cost  basis. 

The  advantage  to  the  consumer  of 
paying  a  fixed  charge  based  on  the 
cost  of  serving  him  individually  is 
so  great  that  this  form  of  bill  has 
been  adopted  by  public  utilities  in  at 
least   thirty-eight  states. 

Commissions  all  over  the  country  de- 
clare that  the  old-style  bill  is  be- 
coming  obsolete. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Alcazar. 
The  brilliant  production  of  "Never  Say 
Die,"  acted  with  distinction  by  the  New  Alca- 
zar Company,  will  be  followed  next  Sunday  for 
a  week  by  the  first  San  Francisco  offering 
of  "The  Scrap  of  Paper,"  a  comedy  melo- 
drama by  Owen  Davis,  author  of  "The  Man 
Who  Came  Back,"  based  upon  Arthur  Somers 
Roche's  ingenious  and  thrilling  crook  mys- 
tery, which  was  a  pulse  quickener  for  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  readers.  When  the  scrap 
of  paper  blew  out  of  the  office  window  of  the 
New  York  trust  magnate  and  was  picked  up 
by  "Handsome  Harry"  Mack,  daring  and  re- 
sourceful confidence  operator,  the  trouble  be- 
gan. From  hand  to  hand  the  incriminating 
document  passed,  and  was  always  just  out  of 
reach  of  the  powerful  ring  that  signed  it,  al- 
though all  their  resources  of  money  and  pri- 
vate detectives  were  employed  to  recover  it. 
The  scenes  are  the  Masterman  Trust  sky- 
scraper, the  office  of  the  Bryant  Steamship 
Company,  the  lower  hall  of  the  Greenwich 
Studio  Building,  a  bachelor  apartment  in 
Washington  Square,  and  a  millionaire  home 
on  Riverside  Drive.  Walter  P.  Richardson 
personates  the  crook  and  Belle  Bennett  is  a 
young  social  reformer.  The  big  cast  includes 
Thomas  Chatterton,  Herbert  Farjeon,  Emily 
Pinter,  and  all  the  Alcazar  favorites.  .  In  early 
preparation  is  the  brilliant  comedy  of  inter- 
national romance,  "Information  Please,"  by 
Jane  Cowl  and  Jane  Murfin. 


"Maytime." 

The  last  week  of  the  San  Francisco  en- 
gagement of  "Maytime"  at  the  Curran  The- 
atre  will   begin   next   Sunday  night,   June    1st. 

"Maytime0  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plays  San 
Francisco  has  seen  in  many  years.  It  is  so 
dainty,  so  clean,  so  tuneful  that  one  is  carried 
away  with  its  charm,  and  it  is  so  different  in 
every  way  from  the  ordinary  musical  comedy. 
Different  for  one  reason  in  the  fact  that  it 
possesses  a  real  plot — a  genuine  story  of  dra- 
matic value.     It  has  its  full  share  of  melodies. 

And  last — but  by  no  means  least — there  is 
a  magnificent  production  both  as  to  costumes 
and  scenery.  The  Messrs.  Shubert  have  neg- 
lected no  detail  in  giving  us  the  very  best. 
Each  of  the  four  periods  of  the  play — 1840, 
1855,  1880,  and  1919  has  been  faithfully  repro- 
duced in  a  most  lavish  manner. 

It  will  be  well  for  local  theatre-goers  to  re- 
member the  principal  names  in  the  stellar  cast 
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of  "Maytime,"  many  of  them  appearing  here 
for  the  first  time.  Heading  the  list  is  John 
Charles  Thomas,  assisted  by  Carolyn  Thomson 
and  John  T.  Murray,  while  others  of  impor- 
tance are  Russell  Lennon,  Howard  Marsh, 
Ezra  Walck,  Alfred  Hemming,  Grace  Studi- 
ford,  Janetta  Methven,  Isabel  Vernon,  Betty 
Kirkbride,  Vivian  Oakland,  Tillie  Sallinger, 
Nellie  Mallin,  S.  Byrd  Wheeler,  and  Marion 
Dixon. 


The  Orpheum. 

Muriel  Worth,  whose  fame  as  a  danseuse 
extends  throughout  the  land,  will  head  the 
Orpheum  bill  next  week  and  will  present  new 
and  startling  dance  creations.  She  will  be 
accompanied  on  the  violin  by  Corinne  Rae 
and  Marjorie  Hamer. 

Herschel  Henlere,  one  of  the  best  pianists 
in  vaudeville  and  the  concert  stage,  will  in- 
troduce distinct  novelties.  One  is  the  various 
ways  a  popular  ragtime  number  would  be 
played  by  the  various  masters  and  the  other 
is  a  musical  recitation  of  a  youth  with  a 
musical  autobiography. 

Nora  Kelley,  "the  Dublin  Girl,"  is  a  dainty 
colleen  who  sings  new  and  catchy  songs  in  her 
own  inimitable  manner.  Nat  Goldstein  accom- 
panies her  on  the  piano. 

Joseph  Bernard  is  one  of  the  few  fortunate 
players  to  have  a  Willard  Mack  sketch,  and 
Willard  Mack  is  exceedingly  lucky  to  have 
such  an  excellent  actor  as  Bernard  in  the  prin- 
cipal role.  Together  they  have  succeeded  in 
making  "Who  Is  She?"  a  great  success.  It 
has  to  do  with  a  domestic  problem  concerning 
the  possible  infidelity  of  a  husband. 

The  Aerial  Shaws,  a  man  and  woman,  will 
be  seen  in  a  sensational  act  which  is  the 
last  word  in  gymnastic   achievement. 

Molly  Mclntyre  and  company  in  Lester  Lon- 
ergan's  Irish  playlet  "The  Love  Chase,"  and 
Patricola  and  Myer  in  the  laughable  skit,  "The 
Girl  and  the  Dancing  Fool,"  will  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

Blossom  Seeley  and  her  company  will  repeat 
their  great  ragtime  and  jazz  success,  "Seeley's 
Syncopated  Studio." 


Curran  Theatre. 

San  Frarlcisco  theatre-goers  will  find  unusual 
interest  in  the  forthcoming  presentation  of 
"Cappy  Ricks"  at  the  Curran  Theatre,  begin- 
ning Sunday  night,  June  8th,  as  the  play  is  a 
dramatization  of  Peter  B.  Kyne's  popular 
stories,  which  ran  serially  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

It  is  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  stories 
has  been  admirably  caught  in  the  dramatiza- 
tion, made  by  Edward  E.  Rose,  with  the  re- 
sult that  "Cappy  Ricks"  is  to  be  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  big  comedy  successes  of  the  imme- 
diate past  season.  Oliver  Morosco,  the  pro- 
ducer, promises  a  production  up  to  his  usual 
high  standard  and  the  original  New  York  cast, 
headed  by  the  stars,  William  Coiirteney  and 
Tom  Wise. 


"The  Mikado." 

An  announcement  of  peculiar  interest  comes 
from  the  Players  Club,  which  has  been  pre- 
senting this  week,  with  marked  success,  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  always  welcome  "The  Mikado" 
at  the  Little   Theatre   on   Clay   Street. 

So  great  is  the  interest  taken  in  this  really 
meritorious  and  artistic  production  that  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  tiny  playhouse  is  too 
limited  to  accommodate  those  who  desire  to 
see  it,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  give  three 
additional  performances  in  the  Colonial  Ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  the  even- 
ings of  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  6th  and 
7th,  and  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  7th. 
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At  the  St.  Francis  there  will  be  a  large  or- 
chestra under  the  direction  of  Harry  Wood 
Brown,  and  the  scenic  investiture  and  cos- 
tumes will  be  beautiful.  The  cast  will  in- 
clude Rudolphine  Radii  as  Yum  Yum,  Violet 
Stahl  as  Pitti  Sing,  Marian  Fisher  as  Peep- 
Bo,  Lucy  Van  de  Mark  as  Katisha,  Reginald 
Travers  as  Ko-Ko,  Robert  Adams  as  the 
Mikado,  William  S.  Rainey  as  Nanki  Poo, 
George  Mayerle  as  Pooh  Bah,  and  Lewis 
Jennings  as   Pish   Tush. 

The  proceeds  of  the  performances  at  the 
St.  Francis  will  be  devoted  to  equipping  the 
new  home  of  the  Players  Club  in  the  old 
church  on  Bush  Street,  between  Gough  and 
Octavia,  and  seats  will  be  ready  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  on   Monday  morning. 


Miss  Lazzari. 

Frank  W.  Healy  announces  that  he  has  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure  for  next  season  the 
bookings  of  Miss  Carolina  Lazzari,  the  lead- 
ing contralto  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Associa- 
tion, a  beautiful  American  girl  of  Italian 
parentage  whose  rise  to  her  present  enviable 
position  has  been  meteoric.  Upon  her  first 
appear  as  Delilah  she  was  revealed  as  one  of 
the  great  contraltos  in  the  opera  world. 

The  Eastern  press  is  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise  of  Miss  Lazzari,  the  Providence  Even- 
ing Bulletin,  in  reviewing  her  recent  appear- 
ance there,  stated:  "Her  voice  is  big,  vel- 
vety, luscious-toned,  and  expressive.  It  is 
one  of  those  pure  contralto  voices  which,  di- 
rected by  a  fine  musical  intelligence  and 
well-controlled  temperament,  is  ideal  for  the 
effective  presentation  of  songs.  Her  love 
songs  in  particular  were  invested  with  such 
passionate  appeal,  both  in  expressive  vocal 
quality  and  manner  of  delivery,  that  they  could 
not  have  failed  to  stir  the  pulse  of  the  most 
jaded  concert-goer." 

Miss  Lazzari  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  San 
Francisco  some  time  in  January  and  local 
music  lovers  have  a  treat  in  store  for  them. 
as  Miss  Lazzari  is  selected  by  John  McCor- 
mack's  manager,  Charles  L.  Wagner  (D.  F. 
McSweeney,  associate  manager),  as  being  the 
one  endowed  for  concert  association  with 
Mme.  Galli-Curci  and  John  McCormack. 


QUAINT  CUSTOMS   OF  LITHUANIA. 


Rites  Dating  Back  5000  Years  Still  Observed. 


In  ancient  times  the  Lithuanian  people,  liv- 
ing by  the  Baltic  Sea,  occupied  a  much  larger 
territory  than  they  do  now.  From  time  im- 
memorial the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
the  space  between  the  Vistula  and  the  other 
side  of  the  Duna  was  the  one  which  they  con- 
sidered their  own.  Recent  historic  and  lin- 
guistic researches  found  monuments  attesting 
that  as  far  back  as  5000  years  ago  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Lithuanians  were  already  hus- 
banding grains  and  raising  cattle.  Elisee 
Rec-lus,  the  eminent  French  scientist,  the 
father  of  modern  geography,  claims  that  the 
language  of  the  Lithuanians  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hindu  and  that  it 
is  even  older  than  Sanscrit. 

Due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the 
Lithuanians  did  not  accept  Christianity  until 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  (says  K. 
Bercovici  in  the  New  York  Sun)  the  people 
lived  an  isolated  life,  which  is  now  part  of 
the  Lithuanian  character,  and  in  this  isola- 
tion they  maintained  remnants  of  an  old 
culture,  some  elements  of  which  can  be  seen 
from  their  quaint  customs  and  beautiful  folk- 
lore. The  Baltic  shores  have  practically  fur- 
nished the  leaven  for  the  world's  folklore. 
Almost  every  folklore  contains  its  elements, 
which  are  unmistakable  when  one  considers 
the  fact  that  the  Lithuanians  were  one  of  the 
first  people  that  settled  in  Europe. 

There  were  no  streets  or  roads  in  Lithuania. 
Each  farm  was  like  an  independent  kingdom, 
self -sufficient  and  self-contained.  A  primitive 
steam  bath  establishment  in  which  the  whole 
family  took  the  weekly  bath,  the  pirte,  was 
considered    of   first   necessity. 

The  most  interesting  and  luxurious  part  of 
a  Lithuanian  farm  was  the  Klete  or  Svirna, 
which  in  this  language  means  granary,  and 
which  served  the  peasants  for  the  storing  of 
their  wealth  in  harvest  and  tools.  But  the 
importance  the  Klete  is  given  in  the  Lithu- 
anian folk  songs  led  to  researches  which  ex- 
plained it  all.  Over  the  Klete  were  the  sleep- 
ing rooms  of  the  farmers'  daughters,  and 
when  the  songster  sang  about  the  wealth  of 
the  store  he  also  included  the  wealth  living 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  storehouse. 

The  discovery  of  tne  symbolical  use  of  the 
word  Klete  led  to  many  other  interesting  dis- 
coveries. It  was  seen  that  the  old  Burti- 
ninkas,  the  poets,  too  shy  to  speak  about  men 
and  women,  spoke  only  in  symbolical  terms. 
The  moon  is  the  male,  the  sun  the  woman 
he  woos,  stars  the  daughters,  planets  the 
sons,  earth  the  mother,  and  so  on.  One  can 
easily  grasp  to  what  variations  such  sym- 
bolism  leads. 

During  the  harvest  the  first  grains  were 
brought  to  the  mistress  of  the  farm  by  seven 
dancing  girls.  A  queen  is  selected  among 
them  and  dancing  and  singing  they  reach  the 
door    of    the    lady's    room.      She    accepts    the 
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excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturer*  of  "Small  Blacks" 


gift  and  also  answers  with  a  song.  The 
slightest  deviation  from  the  original  text  is 
considered  an  irreparable  mistake.  Most  of 
the  business  is  transacted  in  an  impersonal 
way,  through  songs  and  proverbs.  The  de- 
mand in  marriage,  the  acceptance  or  refusal  is 
sung  by  all  the  parties.  The  refusal  is  as 
impersonal  as  the  demand. 

A  place  held  in  great  respect  is  the  Namas, 
the  hearth.  In  olden  times  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  The  Lithuanians  were 
sun  and  fire  worshippers,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  hearth  was  the  place  at  which  the 
rites  of  the  old  cult  were  observed,  and  the 
Zibinta,  the  lamp,  and  a  box  in  which  dry 
wood  is  kept  to  start  the  fires  are  the  most 
ornate  pieces  of  furniture. 

It  is  maintained  that  in  certain  parts  of 
Lithuania,  in  isolated  corners  and  secretly, 
the  old  cult's  rites  are  observed  even  today. 
Almost  every  piece  of  furniture  is  beautifully 
ornate.  The  wood  carving  of  the  peasants  is 
of  marvelous  delicacy  and  the  gift  they  have 
for  colors  has  already  been  remarked  by  the 
whole  artistic  world.  In  the  long  winter 
months  such  works  are  carried  out  by  each 
member  of  the  family,  and  reputations  spread 
there  as  rapidly  as  elsewhere.  The  ability  and 
the  industry  of  the  Lithuanians  fathered  the 
following  proverb:  "A  Lithuanian  goes  into 
the  forest  leading  his  horse  and  returns  from 
there  with  the  horse  harnessed  to  a  carriage." 


ALCAZAR 

"The     always     expected     Alcazar     perfection 
would  be  notable  in  a  $2  show." — Chronicle. 
THIS   WEEK— "NEVER   SAY  DIE" 
A    Corned v    of    Rare    Delight 
ONE  WEEK— COM.  NEXT   SUN.    MAT. 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

Belle  Bennett  -:-  Walter  P.  Richardson 

*  The    Gripping    Mystery    Play    of    Laughter, 

Thrills    and    Fascinating    Suspense 

"THE  SCRAP  OF  PAPER" 

From    Arthur    S<)mers    Roche's    Saturday 

Evening   Post   story 

SUN.,   JUNE   8— First  Time  Here  of 

"INFORMATION     PLEASE" 

By   Jane    Cowl    and    Jane    Murfin 

One  of  the  Present  N,  Y.  Season's  Comedy  Hits 

SOON— Irving  Cobb's   "BACK  HOME" 
Every    Evening    Prices,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1 

Matinees  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,   50c,  75c 


O 


RPHEUM      °'FARRELL  STREET 


Between  Stockton  ud  Powell 


W«ek  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

MURIEL  WORTH  in  New  and  Startling 
Dance  Creations,  accompanied  by  Her  Muses  of 
the  Violin,  Corinne  Rae  and  Marjorie  Hamer; 
HERSCHEL  HENLERE,  Presenting  "Piano- 
flage";  NORA  KELLY,  tile  Dublin  Girl,  Nat 
Goldstein  at  the  Piano;  JOSEPH  E.  BER- 
NARD in  Willard  Mack's  Comedy  Playlet, 
"Who  Is  She?";  AERIAL  SHAWS,  Sensa- 
tional Aerialists;  MOLLY  McINTYRE  and 
Company  in  Lester  Lonergan's  Romantic  Irish 
Playlet,  "The  Love  Chase";  PATRICOLA  and 
MYER,  "The  Girl  and  the  Dancing  Fool"; 
HEARST  WEEKLY;  BLOSSOM  SEELEY 
and  Company  in  "Seeley's  Syncopated  Studio." 

Evening  prices,  15c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    15c,    25c,    50c,      Phone — Douglas    70, 


pURRAN 

V**    Ellis  and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.         Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last    Week    Starts    Sun.    Eve.,    June    1 
The  Messrs.   Shubert  Present 
The    Musical    Play    Supreme 

"MAYT'IM  E" 

Willi    the    New    York    Cast    Intact,    Headed    by 
JOHN    CHARLES    THOMAS 
Carolyn  Thomson  and  John  T.  Murray 
Nights,   50c  to  $2;   Wed  and   Sat.   mats.,    50c 
to  $1.50.     NOT  playing  Oakland. 

Next— Com.    Tune    8,    WILLIAM    COURT! 
NAY  and  TOM  WISE  in   "CAPPY    RICK 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Heaven  knows,  it  is  our  disposition  to 
laugh  rather  than  to  weep.  Having  fully  ab- 
sorbed the  journalistic  spirit  of  the  day,  the 
spirit  of  a  frisking  optimism,  we  try  always 
to  be  ready  with  the  joyous  joke  in  the  pres- 
ence of  cruelty,  and  merrily  to  jibe  at  the 
sight  of  hardship  and  oppression.  Blackmail 
becomes  excruciatingly  funny,  and  extortion 
and  terrorism  no  more  than  the  overflow  of 
an   irrepressible  humor. 

These  remarks  are  inspired  by  a  lightsome 
editorial  in  a  New  York  daily  newspaper  on 
the  subject  of  the  Suffrage  Card  Index,  of 
which  some  mention  has  already  been  made  in 
these  columns.  As  a  result  of  that  index, 
at  least  with  its  cooperation,  "nine  votes  had 
been  won  in  the  Senate  since  the  amendment 
passed  the  House."  The  editorial  in  question, 
adopting  that  tone  of  light  badinage  now  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  shameful  things,  to  in- 
famous things,  remarks,  "One  by  one  the  lost 
sheep  are  gathered  in.  One  by  one  the  bad 
Indians  have  been  brought  into  the  reserva- 
tion. Sooner  or  later  the  worst  reactionary 
is  made  to  see  the  light.  Sooner  or  later  every 
Saul  is  transformed  into  Paul."  How  pleas- 
ant it  would  have  been  to  read  this  spritely 
writer  on  the  subject  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day,  or  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  or  the  sack 
of  Drogheda.  How  he  would  have  sparklet! 
and  bubbled.  How  lightly  the  gems  of  humor 
would  have  rippled  from  his  pen. 

For  the  Suffrage  Card  Index  is  a  minute 
and  itemized  record  of  the  public  and  private 
life  of  every'  member  of  Congress.  Nothing 
has  been  omitted  that  can  be  used  as  a  ham- 
mer, a  wedge,  or  a  screw.  Did  he  steal 
apples  in  his  youth?  The  fact  should  be 
registered.  Is  he  religious,  and  if  so,  how 
much  ?  Set  it  all  down  on  a  card.  Is  there 
a  skeleton  in  the  cupboard?  Usually  there 
is.  In  that  case,  set  the  cupboard  door  ajar 
so  that  its  owner  may  occasionally  see  its 
warning  and  grisly  finger.  Let  the  skeleton 
appear  on  the  card  index  under  the  heading 
of  "Skeletons."  Does  the  congressman 
sometimes  imbibe  of  the  cup  that  cheers  and 
that  is  said  also  to  inebriate?  Make  a  note 
of  it.  It  mayr  be  used  as  a  lever  for  the 
rack.  What  time  does  he  come  home  at 
night  ?  Are  his  marital  confessions  frequent 
and  accurate?  These  things  should  be  re- 
corded, not  necessarily  for  publicity,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  subservience  and  obedience. 
Does  he  remove  his  boots  before  going  to 
bed,  or  is  that  formality  sometimes  forgotten 
in  the  stress  of  national  affairs  and  leagues 
of  peace  ?  Make  a  note  of  it.  Does  he  love, 
honor,     and     obey     his     mother-in-law  ?      Let 


nothing  be  overlooked.     Cards  are  cheap,  and 
knowledge  is  power. 

That  this  is  not  altogether  a  parody  of  a 
system  that  has  helped  to  win  senatorial  votes 
since  the  amendment  passed  the  House  is 
shown  bv  the  statement  of  the  lady  who  was 
so  obliging  as  to  explain  the  workings  of  the 
index.  She  was  asked  to  state  the  reasons 
for  this  embarrassing  interest  in  the  domestic 
and  other  habits  of  congressmen,  an  interest 
that  required  in  each  case  some  dozens  of 
cards  for  its  satisfaction.  She  said :  "For 
several  reasons.  For  example,  some  con- 
gressmen get  to  their  offices  early;  one  that 
i  know  at  7:30,  and  this  is  often  the  best 
time  during  the  day  to  see  them.  Then,  if  a 
member  is  a  drinking  man,  we  want  to  know 
that.  One  of  our  lobbyists  may  go  to  him 
and  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him." 

Innocent  lobbyist  thus  saved  from  perplexi- 
ties by  a  preliminary-  glance  at  the  card  index. 
But  for  that  she  might  have  supposed  her 
victim  to  be  suffering  from  unrequited  love, 
or  consternation  at  the  state  of  the  republic, 
or  perplexity  as  to  the  mandatory  disposition 
of  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar.  She  might 
have  hastened  to  apply  first  aid  for  fits,  un- 
suspicious of  those  potent  cordials  that  are 
sometimes  mingled  as  germicides  with  the 
fluid  so  generously  but  unconvivially  fur- 
nished by   nature. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  con- 
gressman who  gets  to  his  office  at  7  :30  in  the 
morning,  nor  do  we  believe  that  there  is  any 
normal  man — there  may  be  some  pacifists — 
who  is  approachable,  even  by  his  wife,  at 
that  time  of  day.  If  we  found  a  congressman 
at  his  office  at  7:30  in  the  morning  we  should 
suspect  either  that  he  had  been  there  all 
night,  or  that  he  had  dropped  in  on  his  way 
home  from  somewhere  for  purposes  of  re- 
habilitation. Doubtless  we  should  know 
which  of  these  alternatives  is  the  correct  one 
if  we  could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  card  index. 

Now.  is  this  a  thing  to  laugh  at?  If  a  few 
thousand  Bolshevists  should  camp  in  front  of 
Congress  we  should  say  that  it  was  an  effort 
to  coerce  Congress,  although  doubtless  we 
should  write  a  few  funny  jingles  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  deprecate  all  protest  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  better  to  boost  than  to  knock,  or 
one  of  those  other  aphorisms  so  liberally 
minted  by  feeble  minds.  But  is  not  this  also 
an  attempt  to  coerce  Congress  ?  Is  it  one 
of  the  things  that  we  can  afford  to  joke  about  ? 


the  husband  weighs  225  pounds  and  the  wife 
100  pounds.  What  rank  materialism!  Are 
such  matters  to  be  settled  by  the  callipers? 
Our  sympathies  are  with  the  husband.  As 
so  eloquently  remarked  by  our  dear  dead 
friend,  Omar,  "he  knows." 


A  certain  man  in  the  effete  East  has  brought 
a  suit  for  divorce,  not  on  the  ground  of  deser- 
tion, but  because  of  the  "intolerable  cruelty" 
of  his  wife.  The  wife's  counsel  rejoins  that 
the  plea  is  ridiculous  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
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Avertising,  so  the  Okhhoman  has  been  in- 
formed by  a  local  authority,  can  retard  the 
vanishing  thatch.  It  has  already  done  so,  he 
avers.  By  calling  our  attention  to  hair  tonics, 
advertising  has  acquainted  us  with  the  fact 
that  we  have  hair  and  that  it  is  ours,  not  only 
to  have,  but  to  hold.  In  the  pre-advertising 
era  nobody  knew  he  had  hair  until  he  com- 
menced not  to  have  it.  But  now,  apprised  in 
advance,  we  do  not  neglect  this  possession, 
but  we  coddle,  cultivate  and  cherish  it — and 
keep  it.  There'll  be  fewer  bald  heads  in  the 
future,    he    consolingly    forecasts. 

But  though  eradicating  the  bald  head  from 
the  scenery  be  a  toppy  enterprise,  a  still 
loftier  adventure  was  under  discussion.  The 
saving  of  the  soul.  And  advertising  is  the 
medicine  prescribed.  Dr.  Fahy,  the  Gabriel 
d'Annunzio  of  advertising,  whom  we  quote, 
postulates  that  man's  attitude  toward  his  soul 
is  like  that  toward  his  hair — he  doesn't  know 
he's  got  one  until  it's  too  late.  Advertising, 
says  the  good  doctor,  can  make  man  cognizant 
of  his  soul,  just  as  it  has  made  him  conscious 
of  his  hair.  In  other  words,  advertising  can 
pry  off  the  coma  now  stifling  the  church.  It 
can  energize  the  church,  vitalize  it.  gingerize 
it,  pepperize  it.  It  can  restore  to  the  church 
its  ancient  wallop,  its  pristine  punch.  That  is 
what  advertising  can  do.  And  if  the  church 
avail  itself  of  this  magic,  the  soulless  man 
of  the  future  will  be  just  as  rare  a  spectacle 
as  the  bald-headed  bird. 

Believing  as  we  do  in  the  near-omnipotence 
of  advertising,  it  is  distressing  to  us  to  have 
to  question  this  pronouncement.  And  in  a 
way  we  don't  question  it.  We  are  convinced 
that  advertising  can  put  the  church  back  in 
fighting  trim  quicker  than  any  other  remedy 
available.  It  is  the  doleful  analogy  which 
occasions  our  dismay.  The  one  citadel  which 
advertising  has  barraged  in  vain  is  the  bald 
head.  As  for  man's  hair,  its  days  are  but 
few,  and  that  regardless  of  whether  he  knows 
he's  got  hair,  or  doesn't  know  it.  The  re- 
morseless wind  of  time  passeth  over  it,  and — 
good-night.  And  the  caput  thereof  shall  know 
it  no  more.  He  may  medicate,  massage,  elec- 
trify, singe,  and  shampoo.  He  may  wear  a 
1  four-leaf  clover  in  his  right  sock,  carry  a 
rabbit's  foot  in  his  vest  pocket.  He  may 
metaphysically  assert  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  baldness.  But  by  the  far-flung  pink 
of  moulting  millions,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
baldness,  and  it's  an  awful  thing  and  adver- 
tising hasn't  retarded  it — not  by  a  hair. 

Advertising  can  help  the  churches  in  the 
work  of  soul-saving.  But  hair,  once  it  gets 
going  the  pace,  is  doomed  to  perdition  and 
lost   forever. 


forts,  the  turtle  would  suddenly  start  up  and 
endeavor  to  get  nearer  to  the  water,  keeping 
his  firm  hold  on  the  bear's  leg  all  the  while. 
Finally,  by  a  sudden  push  and  a  powerful 
muscular  effort  of  his  head  and  paws,  bruin 
managed  to  get  the  turtle  half  set.  one  side 
being  raised  a  foot  or  two.  Pursuing  his  ad- 
vantage, he  seized  one  of  the  turtle's  big  flip- 
pers in  his  jaws,  and  the  snap  that  followed 
showed  that  the  bear  felt  that  things  were 
coming  his  way. 

He  continued  to  chew  the  flipper  and  en- 
deavor to  overthrow  the  turtle.  But  his  an- 
tagonist worked  around  and  finally  got  in  a 
stroke  with  its  sharp  claw  that  badly  ripped 
the  bear's  underside.  This  infuriated  the  bear 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  let  go  his  grip  on 
the  flipper  and,  reaching  his  head  down,  tried 
to  reach  and  free  his  hind  leg.  Herein  he 
committed  a  terrible  tactical  error  and  the 
enraged  loggerhead  quickly  improved  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  him. 

As  the  bear's  nose  came  within  reach  the 
turtle  let  go  the  hind  leg  and  quick  as  a  flash 
fastened  his  iron  grip  upon  the  bear's  jaw. 
The  bear  was  taken  by  surprise  and  roared 
lustily  with  pain  and  rage.  The  turtle  pushed 
on  and  dragged  his  unwilling  captive  along. 
The  bear  saw  his  danger  and  felt  it.  too.  for 
they  were  so  near  the  water's  edge  that  the 
waves  were   splashing  on   them. 

The  bear  continued  to  struggle  ferociously, 
but  his  strength  soon  began  to  fail,  for  the 
turtle  dragged  him  deeper  and  deeper.  Fight- 
ing with  his  head  half  the  time  under  water 
so  exhausted  the  bear  that  presently  he  began 
to  gurgle.  That  moment  was  fatal.  The  log- 
gerhead marched  off  into  the  sea  with  his 
enemy  and  the  last  seen  of  the  bear  was  the 
feeble  kicking  of  his  hind  legs.  Next  day  his 
body  was  washed  ashore,  cut  into  a  dozen 
pieces. — New  York  Herald. 
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The  on/y  National  Magazine  edited 
and  published  for  Western  People! 

SUNSET,     the     Pacific    Monthly,     is    the 
West's  ozen  national  magazine.     It  is  the 
only  "general"  magazine  of  national  cir- 
culation and  influence  published  in  the  West. 
It  is  therefore  distinctly  representative  of  the 
,  West  in  its  viewpoint  and  in  its  treatment  of 
|  world  and  national  affairs.    Beautifully  printed 
!  and    artistically    illustrated,    crammed    full    of 
i  interest  for  every  member  of  the  family,  it  is 
j  distinctly  a  FAMILY  magazine.     It  should  be 
:  on  the  reading  table  of  every  Western  house- 
hold. 


"I  looked  for  a  suit !  In  other  words.  I 
measured  widths  of  skirts — for  that  is  what 
it  amounts  to  this  season,"  wrote  one  woman 
to  another.  "In  the  conservative  shop  where 
I  usually  go,  no  dress  skirt  exceeded  one  yard 
in  width ;  folded  double,  it  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pantelette  (the  one  leg,  of 
course),  and  this-  measured  just  eighteen 
inches  across  on  the  double.  I  did  not  buy 
heavily."  Lucky,  for  once,  are  the  women 
who,  from  that  economic  necessity  known  as 
poverty,  are  wearing  out  their  old  clothes  this 
spring.  They  are  spared  this  futile  perform- 
ance of  measure  for  measure  in  the  shops.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  more 
suits  have  been  made  to  order  because  of  the 
inability  to  buy  ready-mades  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  comfort  and  good  taste. 
And  it  would  also  be  interesting  to  know  the 
proportion  of  ready-made  suits  taken  to  tailors 
to  have  that  extra  skirt  breadth  put  in  which 
they  so  sadly  lacked. — New  York  Evening 
j  Post. 
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While  bears  are  certainly  dreaded  antago- 
nists, they  have  been  known  to  get  the  worst 
of  it  when  out  of  their  element.  Curious  and 
unequal  combats  occur  when  beasts  of  prey 
attack  creatures  under  unusual  circumstances. 
The  pursuer  in  such  a  case  is  likely  to  incur 
more  risk  than  the  pursued,  a  fact  that  was 
illustrated  in  a  novel  encounter  in  a  harbor 
of  Florida  between  a  bear  and  a  turtle. 

The  crew  of  a  schooner  while  ashore  heard 
a  strange  rumpus  and,  pushing  around  a  turn 
in  the  beach,  saw  a  huge  loggerhead  turtle  in 
deadly  combat  with  a  big  black  bear. 

"From  the  men's  position  it  seemed  that  the 
bear  had  sprung  upon  the  turtle  as  it  was  re- 
treating toward  the  water  and  had  tried  to 
overturn  it.  In  some  way  the  bear  had  stepped 
in  front  of  the  turtle,  which,  thrusting  its  head 
out,  had  quickly  seized  one  of  bruin's  hind 
legs  and  held  it. 

At  this  the  bear  roared  loudly,  pawed  furi- 
ously at  the  turtle's  back  and  tried  to  force  it 
over.  The  turtle  resisted  with  all  its  strength 
and  weight.  He  settled  down  close  to  the 
ground  whenever  the  bear  made  an  extra  ef- 
fort.    Then,  as  the  bear  would  relax  its  ef- 


The  Ojibway,  the  Cree.  and  the  Mon- 
tagnais  are  said  to  be  the  most  wonderful 
canoe  men  in  the  world.  They  possess  a 
sixth  sense  in  rapid  'running  and  it  they  say 
"run  it"  one  can  safely  lay  a  bet  at  odds 
that  they  will  run  it  and  come  through  dry — 
even  through  water  a  mere  glimpse  of  which 
makes  one's  hair  stand  up  and  sends  chills 
chasing  up  and   down   the  spine. 


With  a  view  to  bringing  the  school  system 
of  China  up  to  American  standards  a  Chinese 
government  commission  is  studying  the  edu- 
cational progress  of  the  Philippines. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic   and  Otherwise. 

An  Englishman  in  Paris  had  lo  visit  the 
dentist.  "And,  m'sieur,"  asked  the  servant 
in  a  tender  tone,  "whom  shall  I  have  the 
misery   to   announce?" 


During  his  recent  visit  to  the  Coast  a  mem- 
ber of  a  reception  committee  asked  Secretary 
of  War  Baker  if  it  were  true  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  hissing  American  troops  doing 
duty  in  Germany.  "It  is  true,"  replied  the 
Secretary,  "but  don't  be  alarmed.  The  gov- 
ernment has  decided  that  it's  just  an  instance 
where  the  goose-step  has  gone  to  their  heads." 


Uncle  Joe  Cannon  was  commenting  on  a 
certain  governmental  bureau.  "It's  a  mighty 
polite  bureau,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "Why, 
they  never  fire  a  man  in  that  department 
They  ask  him  to  tender  his  resignation.  And 
tendering,  you  know,"  and  Uncle  Joe  smiled, 
"tendering  makes  it  less  tough." 


A  groom  was  brought  in  at  the  dinner  party 
to  help  the  butler.  The  groom  was  willing 
enough,  poor  fellow.  He  asked  a  deaf  old 
lady  if  she'd  have  any  peas,  and  she  put  her 
big,  bell-mouthed  trumpet  up  to  her  ear  to 
hear  him.  "Heavens  !"  said  the  groom  to  him- 
self, "this  is  a  new  wrinkle  to  me,  but  if  she 
wants    'em    that   way    I'd   better   let   her   have 


Some  of  the  returned  soldiers  recently  se- 
cured a  harvesting  job  in  Southern  California. 
"Well,  boys,"  said  the  rancher,  "do  you  like 
this  work  better  than  army-  life?"  "In  some 
ways  it's  better  and  in  some  it  aint,"  spoke 
up  one  of  the  doughboys.  "It  evidently's 
going  to  be  a  long  time  here  before  you'll 
ever  sav  'stand  at  ease.'  " 


rich  king  and  very  fond  of  animals.'  'Why 
do  you  think  he  was  fond  of  animals?'  asked 
the  teacher  in  surprise.  'Well,'  said  Ethel, 
'it  says  in  the  Bible  that  King  Solomon  had 
900  wives  and  1000  porcupines.j' " 


The  day  the  Cubs  began  practicing  at  Pasa- 
dena former  manager  Frank  Chance  met  pres- 
ent manager  Mitchell  and  in  course  of  con- 
versation asked  what  he  thought  of  his  new 
material.  "Well,"  laughed  Mitchell,  "I'm  as 
optimistic  about  these  new  men  as  a  friend  of 
mine  is  about  his  backyard  garden."  "How's 
that?"  demanded  Chance.  "He's  always  sure 
the  seeds  will  grow  to  look  just  like  the  pic- 
tures on  the  packages." 

A  college  professor  who  is  very  absent- 
minded  got  on  a  crowded  electric  car  and 
had  to  stand  up.  As  the  conductor  came  to 
take  his  fare  the  professor  suddenly  perceived 
a  well-known  society  woman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  at  once  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  took  out  a  nickel  and  handed  it  non- 
chalantly to  the  woman,  then,  turning,  he 
made  an  elaborate  bow  and  shook  hands  cor- 
dially with  the  conductor. 


judge's  wife.  "I  think  there  is  nothing  much 
finer  than  the  legal  profession  for  a  bright 
boy."  "Well,"  said  Mrs.  G.  bluntly,  "a  lawyer 
has  to  tell  so  many  lies."  Then  it  dawned  on 
her  that  she  was  talking  to  the  wife  of  a 
lawyer,  so  she  hastily  added:  "That  is — er — 
to  be  a  good  lawyer." 


Jerome  McWade,  the  Duluth  millionaire,  is 
opposed  to  any  entangling  foreign  relations. 
"We  don't  like  the  European  ways,  and  they 
don't  like  or  understand  ours.  Why  only  re- 
cently a  European  count  visited  a  certain 
wealthy  friend  of  mine  whose  daughter  he 
had  decided  he  should  marry  and  asked  my 
friend  :  'If  I  marry  your  daughter,  how  much 
will  you  settle  on  me  ?'  'I  guess  if  you  marry 
my  daughter,  she'll  be  settling  something  on 
me,'  growled  my  friend,  and,  by  the  way,  the 
daughter  married  a  plain  American." 


Four -year-old  Hilda  had  been  to  stay  with 
her  cousins,  two  romping,  boisterous  boys, 
who  had  teased  her  sadly  the  whole  time. 
When  she  came  back,  and  was  telling  her 
father  about  her  visit,  she  said :  "Daddy, 
every  night  when  Jack  and  Roger  say  their 
prayers,  they  ask  God  to  make  them  good 
boys."  "That's  quite  irght,"  said  her  father. 
"But,"  she  added,  significantly,  "He  hasn't 
done   it   yet." 

They  were  discussing  the  raising  of  chil- 
dren at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  show  in 
Los  Angeles  recently  and  Dr.  Maude  Wiley, 
in  charge  of  the  Welfare  League,  told  an 
amusing  story.  Seems  the  little  girl  had  been 
spanked  by  her  father  for  disobeying.  With 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks,  she  ran  to  her 
mother  crying.  "I  think  papa's  perfectly  hor- 
rid.    Was  he  the  only   man  you   could   get?" 


J.  Ogden  Armour,  at  a  recent  dinner,  spoke 
in  defense  of  the  meat  packers.  Among  other 
things  he  said:  "Our.  enemies  willfully  mis- 
construe our  statements.  They  misinter- 
pret our  motives  and  our  statements  of 
fact  as  bad  as  the  little  child  to  whom  the 
Sunday-schhool  teacher  said :  'Ethel,  tell  me 
something  about  King  Solomon.'  To  which 
Ethel    replied,    'King    Solomon    was    a    very 


Representative  James  R.  Mann  at  a  Wash- 
ington reception  made  a  distinction  between 
republics  and  monarchies.  An  overproud 
Englishwoman  said  to  the  congressman : 
"Do  you  know,  this  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  many  drawbacks.  For 
example,  it  must  be  terribly  galling  some- 
times to  be  governed  by  people  you  would 
never  think  of  inviting  to  your  home  to 
dinner."  "Pardon  me,"  retorted  Mann,  "but 
isn't  it  equally  galling  to  be  governed  by 
people  who  would  never  think  of  inviting  you 
to    dinner?" 


An  American  officer  lying  wounded  on  the, 
battlefield  was  amazed  by  the  sight  of  a  Ger- 
man officer  walking  toward  him  with  stately 
precision.  Every  once  in  a  while,  however, 
his  impressiveness  would  start  and  twitch  as 
though  something  were  jabbing  him  from  be- 
hind. And  such  proved  to  be  the  case,  for 
as  the  bemedaled  officer  drew  close,  up  from 
behind  him  loomed  a  gigantic  darky  dough- 
boy, grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  "Look  at  him, 
look  at  him,  boss,"  he  gloated.  "Ah'  doan 
know  what-all  Ah's  got,  but  Ah  shuah  am 
bringin'  it  along." 


rPRoo^; 


Before  the  Flour,  is  the  Wheat 

Speny  Service  to  the  consumer  begins 
with  the  buying  of  the  wheat  from  which 
Sperry  Flour  is  milled.  Experienced  buy- 
ers watch  the  growing  crops,  and  select 
only  the  fully  matured  grain  for  the 
Sperry  Mills.  And  before  a  grain  is 
ground,  the  experienced  judgment  of 
the  buyers  must  be  confirmed  by  actual, 
practical  laboratory  tests.  Thus,  the 
Sperry  trademark  is  our  stamp  of  approv- 
al—the assurance  of  quality  to  every 
housewife. 

Sperry  Flour  go. 

General  Offices 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


It  is  a  dangerous  thing,  when  you  have  let 
slip  an  unfortunate  remark,  to  try  to  cover 
up  the  blunder.  Mrs.  G-  was  talking  with  the 
wife  of  Judge  H.  about  her  son's  choice  of 
a  profession.  "I  don't  want  him  to  be  a 
lawyer,"    she    said.      "Why    not?"    asked    the 


"Mother,"  said  George,  as  he  presented  his 
office  chum,  who  had  come  to  spend  Saturday 
afternoon  with  him,  "this  is  my  friend  Mr. 
Specknoodle."  Now  it  happened  that  the  lady 
who  is  the  heroine  of  this  veracious  history 
was  rather  deaf.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  said, 
with  her  hand  to  her  ear,  "but  I  didn't  quite 
catch  the  name."  "My  friend  Mr.  Speck- 
noodle!"  shouted  George.  "I'm  sorry,"  said 
his  mother,  "but  I  can't  hear  it  distinctly," 
"Specknoodle!"  George  fairly  bellowed.  "I'm 
afraid  it's  no  use,"  said  the  old  lady,  as  she 
sadly  shook  her  head.  "It  sounds  just  like 
'Specknoodle'  to  me."  Then  George  said 
something  else,  and  her  hardness  of  hearing 
came  in  useful. 


Your  Town. 
Real    towns  are   not  made  by   men   afraid 

Lest   some    one    else    gets  ahead; 
When  everj-  one  works  and  nobody  shirks 

You   can    raise   a   town    from  the  dead. 

And   if  while  you  make  your  personal   stake 

Your    neighbor    makes    one,    too, 
Your  town  will  be  what  you  want  it  to  be. 

It    isn't    your    town — it's    you  I 

If  you    want  to   live  in  the  kind  of  a  town 
Like    the   kind   of   a   town   you   like, 

You   needn't  slip  your  clothes   in  a  grip 
And   start  on  a  long,   long  hike. 

You   will  only  find  what  you  left  behind. 
For    there's    nothing    that's    really    new, 
It's    a    knock   at    yourself    when    you    knock   your 
town, 
It  isn't  your  town,   it's  you! 

— Helen    Perkins,    in    New    York   Sun. 


Colonel  Blank,  he  who  had  been  such  a 
tartar  at  all  inspections  that  his  name  was  a 
byword  in  his  regiment,  was  in  the  thick  of 
the  Argonne  fighting  and  for  six  days  he  was 
unable  to  shave.  For  six  days  he  was  un- 
able to  pry  the  mud  from  his  clothing  or 
rake  it  from  bis  hair.  And  in  this  unfamiliar 
state  he  was  hailed  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
day  by  a  doughboy  who  was  seizing  a  mo- 
ment of  leisure  to  shave  by  a  mirror  hung  on 
a  knife  stuck  in  a  tree.  "Hey,  there, 
buddie !"  the  doughboy  shouted.  "Do  you 
know  you  look  like  hell  ?  Better  come  up 
and  get  a  shave  or  Colonel  Blank  will  land 
on  you  like  a  ton  of  bricks."  Colonel  Blank 
accepted   the   invitation. 


A  little  old  lady  was  waiting  patiently  for 
a  street-car,  but  it  chanced  to  be  just  at  that 
hour  when  many  were  going  out  of  service. 
When  the  first  one  came  along  she  stepped 
into  the  street,  but  the  car  growled  past  with- 
out even  slowing  down.  The  next  one  did. 
however,  but  the  conductor,  leaning  over  the 
rail,  bawled  out,  "Going  to  the  barn."  Twice 
this  happened  and  the  little  old  lady,  who  at 
first  accepted  the  "going  to  the  barn"  with 
resignation,  had  reached  the  boiling  point 
when  for  a  fourth  time  a  car  stopped  and  the 
conductor,  yanking  the  bell,  chortled,  "Going 
to  the  barn."  "Well,  go  to  the  barn,  yuh  durn 
jackass;  it's  just  where  yuh  belong,"  yelled 
the   indignant  one,    brandishing  her  umbrella. 


At  a  certain  naval  port  the  other  day,  when 
a  low  tide  and  an  obstinate  wind  made  it 
difficult  for  vessels  to  secure  to  the  pier,  a 
submarine  was  endeavoring  to  tie  up.  Three 
times  did  the  patient  commander  manoeuvre 
his  craft  in  fairly  close,  but  each  time  the 
wind  caught  his  bows  and  blew  the  boat  away. 
On  deck  stood  a  young  sailor  who  had  made 
no  fewer  than  five  attempts  to  heave  a  line  on 
to  the  pier,  but  on  each  occasion  the  rope 
fell  into  the  water  halfway.  Once  more  the 
boat  neared  the  pier,  and  the  "skipper"  felt 
sure  the  man  would  manage  it  this  time,  but, 
alas  !  it  hit  the  wall  about  five  feet  too  low. 
This  was  too  much  for  him,  and,  leaning  over 
the  bridge-screen,  he  shouted :  "Shove  the 
bally  thing  in  your  teeth  and  swim  across  be- 
fore you  wear  it  out." 


"It  is  an  American  characteristic,"  declares 
President  Bovard  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  to  ignore  things  which 
are  close  at  hand  and  to  strive  for  what  is 
just  beyond  our  reach.  The  New  Yorker 
dashes  across  the  country  to  see  Los  Angeles 
and  the  Yosemite  and  never  sees  Niagara 
Falls  and  I  know  several  people  here  in  Los 
Angeles  who  have  climbed  the  Alps,  but  never 
been  to  Catalina.  And  take  our  newspapers. 
We  read  them  every  day,  and  sometimes 
twice.  Yet  how  few  know  anything  about 
them.  Too  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  be 
like  the  know-it-all  woman  who  read  from 
her  evening  paper  that  John  Smith  died  Sat- 
urday. 'But  he  died  Friday,'  interposed  her 
husband.  'He  died  Saturday,'  interposed  his 
wife;  'it  says  so  here.  I  thought  it  was  Fri- 
day myself,  but  I  went  out  and  bought  six 
more  copies  of  the  paper  to  be  sure  and  it  was 
the  same  in  all  of  them,  and  they  wouldn't 
make    the    same    mistake   six   times.' " 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


For  Class  in  Spelling. 
Menageries    where    sleuth-hounds    caracole, 

Where  jaguar  phalanx  and  phlegmatic  gnu 
Fright  ptarmigan   and   kestrals  cheek  by  jowl, 

With    peewit    and    precocious    cockatoo. 

Gaunt  seneschals,  in  crochety  cockades. 

With  seine  net  trawl  for  porpoise  in  lagoons; 

While    scullions    gauge    erratic    escapades 
Of  madrepores  in  water-logged  galloons. 

Flamboyant  triptychs  groined  with  gherkins  green 
In   reckless   fracas  with   coquiettish   bream, 

Ecstatic  gargoyles,  with  grotesque  chagrin, 

Garnish   the  gruesome  nightmare   of   my  dream! 
— Capper's  Weekly. 


Your  Little  Wife. 
Who    plans    to    make    your    future    bright  ? 

Your    little    wife. 
Who    cooks   to    tempt  your    appetite? 

Your   little    wife. 
Who   tells  her  women  friends  that  you 
Are  the  one  grand  husband  through  and  through? 
Who's  the  best  girl  you  ever  knew? 

Your   little   wife. 
Who  pats  your  cheek  when  you  get  home? 

Your    little   wife. 
Who  smoothes  the  thin  hair  on  your  dome? 

Your    little    wife. 
Who    looks    at    you,    her    brown    eyes    clear, 
And,    snuggling    to    you    extra-near, 
Says,    "This    is    pay-day — aint    it,    dear?" 

Your   little    wife. 

— Olen  L.  Boucher,  in  Life. 


It  was  quite  a  common  thing  at  one  time 
to  go  to  the  village  blacksmith  for  tooth  ex- 
tractions. His  principal  qualification  for  the 
job  was  a  strong  pair  of  pincers.  After  grip- 
ping the  offending  tooth  with  the  pincers  he 
would  screw  the  long  handles  in  a  vice  so 
that  the  patient  could  not  move.  Then,  put- 
ting a  bar  of  iron  in  the  fire  till  it  was  blazing 
hot,  he  would  dab  it  at  the  victim's  nose.  He 
would,  of  course,  violently  draw  back,  leaving 
the  tooth  behind.  It  was  all  done  very  quickly 
and  cleverly. 
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Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager 
Fhed'k  S.   Dick,  Assistant  Manager 
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Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal. 
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BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The  Paper  used  in  printing  the  Argonaut  b  rumiihed  by  u» 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First  Street,   corner  Minna, 

San    Francisco 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will    send    you    all    newspaper    clippings    which 
may    appear    about    you,    your    friends,    or    any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 
A    large    force    in    my    New    York    office    reads 
650    daily    papers   and   over   2000   weeklies   and 
magazines,   in    fact,  every   paper  of   importance 
published    in   the   United   States,   for  5000   sub- 
scribers,   and,    through    the    European    Bureaus, 
all    the    leading    papers    in    the    civilized    globe. 
Clippings  found   for  subscribers  and  pasted  on 
slips  giving  name   and   date  of  paper,   and  are 
mailed    day    by    day.      Write    for    circular    and 
terms. 
HENRY    ROMEIKE 
106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York    Ci 
Branches — London,   Paris,   Berlin,   S: 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Miss  Louise  Bradbury  of  Los  Angeles  lias  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  her  niece,  Miss 
Marion  Winston,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Courtney 
Jenkins  of  Baltimore.  Miss  Winston  is  the  sister 
of  the  Misses  Louise  and  Rosario  Winston  and 
of  Lieutenant  Jack  Winston,  U.  S.  N.  She  has 
visited  in  San  Francisco  very  frequently  as  the 
guest  of  the  Misses  Mary  and  Christine  Donohoe 
and  of  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent.  Mrs.  Randolph  Hunting- 
ton Miner  and  Mrs.  James  Calhoun  Drake  are 
the  aunts  of  the  bride-elect.  The  marriage  of 
Miss  Winston  and  Mr.  Jenkins  will  take  place 
in   the    fall. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Merrill  Brown  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Leslie  Brown,  and  Lieutenant  Jaspar  William 
Tully  V-  S.  A.  Miss  Brown  is  the  sister  of 
Miss  Janet  Brown  and  of  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr. 
No   date  has  been   set   for  the  wedding. 

Mrs.  Walter  Treat  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Miss  Aileen  Treat,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  St.  Goar.  Mr.  St.  Guar,  who  has 
just  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  Siberia,  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar  and  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  Hubert  Mee,  Miss  Helen  St. 
Goar,  and  of  Mr.  Charles  St.  Goar.  No  date  has 
been  set   for  the  wedding. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  gave  a  tea  Monday  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Johnson  of  Los  Angeles  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Geraldme  Storey.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
I  Sepulveda,  Mrs.  Robert  Foute,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin,  Mrs.  Frank  Helm,  Mrs.  Leroy  Nielson, 
Mrs.  Ferdinand  Peterson,  Mrs.  Charles  Chapman, 
Mrs.  Henry  Horn,  Mrs.  Victor  de  Cunha,  Miss 
Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Louise  McMillan,  and  Miss 
Jean   McKenzie. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon last  Thursday  at  the  St.  Francis  in  compli- 
ment to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lillie  Spreckels  Hol- 
brook.  Those  in  the  party  included  Mrs.  Hot- 
brook,  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Miss  Celia 
O'Connor,  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford,  and  Mrs. 
Thomas    Eastland. 

Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  a  few  days  ago  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park, 
her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton, 
Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden,  Mrs. 
Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Laurance  Scott,   and  Mrs.   Frederick  McNear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bates  entertained  twoscore 
guests  at  a  moonlight  picnic  last  Friday  evening 
in    Menlo    Park. 

Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Wednesday  at  Tait's-on-the-Beach  in  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  John  Morrison  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Lee  Jayne.  Those  asked  to  greet  the  guests  of 
honor  included  Mrs.  Joseph  Redding,  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Mrs.  Achille  Roos,  Mrs.  William 
Sesnon,  Mrs:  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  William 
Younger,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Frank 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  George  Bates,  Mrs.  Frank  Deer 
ing,  Mrs.  Garrett  McEnerney,  Mrs.  Charles  Treat, 
Mrs.  Langley  Porter,  Mrs.  Armstrong  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Edson  Adams,  Mrs. 
William  Sproule,  Mrs.  Henry  Horn,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Lindley,  Miss  Mary  Phelan,  Miss  E.  R. 
Lowery,    and    Miss   Nellie    Lowery. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  having 
included  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill 
Vincent,  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin, 
Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mrs. 
Gerald  Rathbone,   and  Miss  Majorie  Josselyn. 

Mrs.  Robert  McMillan  entertained  at  luncheon 
several  days  ago  at  the  St.  Francis  in  compliment 
to    Mrs.    Herman    Burkhardt   of    Los    Angeles. 

Mrs.  Robert  Clark  of  New  York  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  last  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford,  Miss 
Anne  Peters,  Miss  Betty  George,  Mr.  Philip 
O'Connell,  Mr.  Robert  Rathbun,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Chapin,  Mr.  Paul  Verdier,  and  Mr.  David  Forgan 
of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Charles  Fee  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago  at  Tait's-on-the-Beach,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded   Mrs.    Clinton    La    Montagne,    Mrs.    J.    R. 


TED  SHAWN 

Will  Lecture  and  Teach 

DANCING 

For  Six  Weeks 

Commencing  June  22, 1919 

AT  WILDWOOD  GARDENS,  Piedmont 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Shawn  will  be  eneaEed  in  train 
in£  the  processionals  and  group  dance 
for  "Miriam— Sister  of  Moses,"  to  be  given  a 
the  Greek  Theatre,  Aueust  1  and  2,  there  will  be 
no  summer  session  at  Denishawn,  Los  Angeles. 
If  you  are  Interested  in  this  sir  weeks  course, 
telephone  or  write 

Secretary — Wildwood  Gardens 
Piedmont,  Cal. 


Laine,  Mrs.  William  Clayton  of  San  Diego,  Mrs. 
Redmond  Payne,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Payne,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence Allen,  Miss  Marcia  Fee.  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth   Fee. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Hunter  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
last  Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  \V.  Hell  man,  Jr.,  gave  a  lunch- 
eon last  Friday  at  the  St.  Francis,  when  a  group 
of  visitors  from  Southern  California  were  their 
guests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wright  entertained  at  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Sacramento 
Street  their  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Deremer, 
Miss  Rhoda  Niebling,   and   Mr.    Harvey   Wright. 

In  compliment  to  Mrs.  O.  S.  Wood,  who  is  visit- 
ing in  San  Francisco  from  the  Atlantic  coast, 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Wright  gave  a  tea  a  few  days  ago  al 
the  St.  Francis.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Edward  McClernand,  Mrs.  John  Morrison,  Mrs. 
Charles  Treat,  Mrs.  Sue  Merriman,  and  Mrs.  John 
McDonald. 

Mrs,  Oliver  Dibble  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  the  Presidio  Golf  Club,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Alfred  Ghirardelli,  Mrs.  Frank 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Ezra  Stimson,  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hooper. 

Lieutenant  Putnam  Morrison  gave  a  theatre 
party  a  few  evenings  ago,  with  his  guests  later 
going  to  Rainbow  Lane  for  supper.  Those  in  the 
party  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt.  Jr., 
Miss  Florence  Bandmann,  Miss  Katherine  Treat. 
Major  Joseph  Treat,  Lieutenant  E.  Hitchcock,  and 
Lieutenant    Gilchrist    Hatch, 

Miss  Louise  Mahony  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  Tait's-on-the-Beach  in  honor  of  Lady  Popham- 
Voung  of  Calcutta,  India.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  Harry  Horn,  Mrs.  Leon  Roos,  Mrs.  Dennis 
O'Sullivan,  Mrs.  Florence  Schloss,  Mrs.  Laur., 
Bassett,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Lyman,  Mrs.  Morri. 
Meyerfeld,  Miss  Mary  Phelan,  and  Mrs.  N.  C. 
Messer. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Funston  gave  a  tea  Saturday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  the  Presidio. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin  gave  3  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  at  her  hanie  en  Sacrnr.itn.*  ■ 
Street,  with  her  guests  later  going  to  Rainbow 
Lane  to  dance.  In  the  party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Raymond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  -Alfred  Whiitetl, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Bald- 
win, Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  Mr.  W.  L.  McLeish,  2nd 
Mr.  John    Baldwin. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  house  party  over  the 
week-end  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park,  Hie  group 
saving  included  Miss  Hannah  Hobart,  Miss  Ruth 
Hobart,  Mr.  Wakefield  Baker,  and  Mr.  Richard 
McLaren. 

Miss  Maud  O'Connor  entertained  at  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Robinson  Duff  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Nion 
Tucker,  Mrs.  Alfred  Swinnerton.  and  Miss  C  Plia 
O'Connor. 

Miss  Francesca  Deering  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club,  with  her  guests  later 
attending  the  theatre.  Those  in  the  party  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Miss  Caroline  Madi- 
son, Miss  Ruth  Whitley,  Miss  Dorothy  Clark.  Mis^ 
Adriennc  Sharp,  Mis  Marjorie  Davis,  Mis  Annabel 
McClure,  Miss  Clara  Van  Ness,  Miss  Frances 
Lent,  Miss  Edith  von  Rhein,  Miss  Sophia  Brownell. 
Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Mary  Martin,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Potter,  Miss  Adelaide  Sutro,  Miss 
Virginia  Hanna,  Miss  Katherine  Kuhn,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Deahl.  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Helen 
Hammersmith,  Miss  Ruth  Lent,  Miss  Alice  Moffitt. 
Miss  Helen  Marye,  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan,  Miss 
Jean  Howard,  Miss  Margaret  Kuhn.  Miss  Eleanor 
Martin,  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Frances  Pringle, 
Miss  Leslie  Van  Ness,  Miss  Jane  Carrigan,  Miss 
Eleanor  Welty,   and   Miss   Marie  Welch. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Randolph  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon Friday  at  the  Plaza  in  honor  of  Mrs.  David 
Edward  Scudder,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
Boston,  where  Mr.  Scudder  is  stationed.  Mrs. 
Scudder   was    Miss  Mildred   Johnson. 

Mrs.  Stewart  T.  Durand  entertained  Saturday 
afternoon  at  the  Plaza  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Tomkins,  whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Paul  H.  Sex- 
ton, brother  of  Mrs.  Durand,  was  announced  3'. 
that   time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Billings  entertained  al 
dinner  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Plaza  in  com- 
pliment  to  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Allen  J.   Franz. 


The  Anisfeld  Collection. 
The  Anisfeld  exhibition  at  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  continues  to  attract  increasing  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  artists  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  attendance  promises  to  equal,  if 
not  to  surpass,  the  attendance  at  the  Zuloaga 
exhibition  last  year.  The  whole  collection  has 
now  been  rehung  by  Director  Laurvik  to  make 
room  for  six  additional  paintings  which,  be- 
cause of  their  great  size,  were  delayed  in 
transit,  arriving  only  a  few  days  ago.  These 
six  exhibits  include  the  important  "Golden 
Tribute,"  which  is  an  unusual  and  modernized 
version  of  the  quest  of  the  eternal  feminine. 
This  group  also  comprises  the  strikingly  deco- 
rative canvas  entitled  "The  Blue  Statue,"  as 
well  as  the  luminous  autumnal  landscape  called 
"September,"  together  with  the  imaginative 
fantasy  entitled  "The  Garden  of  Eden,"  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  and  richly  colorful  "Hispania" 
and  the  "Garden  of  Hesperides."  The  latter 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  color  harmonies  of 
green  and  gold  imaginable,  and  reveals  as 
perhaps  nothing  else  in  the  whole  exhibition 
Anisfeld's  strong  decorative  sense. 

The  exhibition  will  continue  for  another 
week  or  two  and  should  be  visited  by  all  in- 
terested in  art.  as  well  as  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  arriving  at  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  modern  Russia,  which  is  so 
graphically  and  eloquently  expressed  m  the 
art  of  Boris  Anisfeld. 


Liberation  of  Jerusalem. 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks 
by  General  Allenby  and  his  Allied  army  was 
celebrated  by  a  pageant  and  a  play  at  the 
Civic  Auditorium,  San  Francisco,  on  Empire 
Day,  May  24th.  Act  I  represented  the  year 
164  B.  C. ;  Act  II,  the  year  1190  A.  D.,  with 
Jerusalem  under  the  rule  of  Saladin,  while 
Act  III  showed  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem 
on  December  10,  1917,  by  General  Allenby 
and  the  ending  of  seven  hundred  years  of 
misrule. 

The  staging  was  an  admirable  piece  of  dra- 
matic work,  the  scene  in  the  ancient  square 
or  market  place  in  front  of  the  Tower  of 
David  being  one  of  memorable  animation  and 
suppressed  excitement,  a  reflection  of  all  the 
magnificence,  the  squalor,  and  poverty  of  the 
Orient.  Early  in  the  day  there  arrived  groups 
of  townspeople,  tourists,  and  foreign  nationals 
to  witness  the  spectacle  of  the  British  occu- 
pation, the  most  momentous  event  in  Jerusa- 
lem's history  of  four  thousand  years.  This  is 
followed  by  the  Turkish  surrender,  the  read- 
ing of  the  proclamation  giving  protection  to 
all  races  and  sects,  the  lowering  of  the  Otto 
man  flag,  and  the  hoisting  of  the  flags  of  the 
conquerors. 

Xo  single  event  of  the  war  so  fired  the 
imgaination  of  the  world  as  the  final  scenes 
depicted  in  the  play  and  pageant.  To  Chris- 
tians it  was  the  realization  of  the  drrams 
of  a  thousand  years.  To  Jews  it  was  the 
prayer  of  ages  answered,  and  to  the  millions 
of  Mohammedans  other  than  Turks  it  meant 
the  deliverance  of  their  sanctuary  from  bru- 
tality and  oppression. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  chairman  of  the 
proceedings,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  who 
is  also  the  author  of  the  pageant  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  press  committee.  Promotion  in- 
terests were  capably  managed  by  Mrs.  V. 
Goldie. 


Music  Teachers'  Association. 
There  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  San 
Francisco  Music  Teachers'  Association  and 
the  Alameda  County  Teachers'  Associatior 
Tuesday  evening,  June  3d,  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Douillet,  1721  Jack- 
son Street,  between  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
Franklin  Street.  Take  D  car  from  the  ferry. 
An  excellent  musical  programme  will  be  given. 
President  Arthur  Farwell  will  describe  to  the 
members  the  "Chant  of  Victory,"  which  he- 
is  writing  for  presentation  at  the  Civic  Audi- 
torium on  Sunday  evening,  July  6th,  as  a 
feature  of  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Music  Teachers'  Association  of  California. 
This  will  be  a  community  event  of  a  novel 
kind  along  the  general  lines  of  the  movement 
with  which  Mr.  Farwell's  name  is  identified. 
It  is  planned  to  call  together  a  special  choru= 
for  the  presentation  of  the  work,  of  which  the 
singing  of  the  audience  is  an  integral  part. 


Sheet  iron  is  rolled  so  thin  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh iron  mills  that  1 5,000  sheets  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  single  inch  in  thickness ; 
light  shines  as  readily  through  one  of  these 
sheets   as   through   ordinary   tissue   paper. 

-»#- 

CURRENT  VERSE. 


■Who  Are  My  Friends  ? 
Who    are    my    friends. 

Faithful    and    true? 
Who  but  the  stars 

That  burn  in  the  blue. 

Who  but  the  sun 

That  sinketh  so  red. 
Who  but   the  clay 

That  giveth  me  bread. 

Who  but  the  hills, 

Who  but  the  sea. 
Who  but  the  flowers 

That  fold  on  the  tree. 

Who  but  the  moths 

That  flutter  and   pass, 
Who   but   the  lambs 

That  cry  in  the  grass. 

Who  but  the  darkness. 

Who  but  the  rain. 
Who  but  the  grave,  the  grave — 
All    else   are  vain! 
All   else  are  vain! 
-From     "The    Mountainy    Singer,"    by    Seosamh 
MacCathnihaoil.     Published  by   the  Four  Seas 
Company. 


The  average  number  of  buildings  erected 
yearly  before  the  country  entered  the  war  was 
between   300,000  and  350,000. 


To  a  Schoolmate. 
Gordan    Rand,   we  saw  you  last 

On  a  baseball  field  at  play; — 
Now    the    word    is    swiftly    passed. 

"Gordon  died  in  France  today!" 

Gordan  Rand,  the  boy  we  knew 

Vanished   when  that  message  came: — 

We  shall  always  think  of  you 
As  a  torch   of  living  flame. 

Ere  our  first  few  hundreds  fell 
It  was  your  proud  lot  to  fall 

Underneath   a  German  shell 
In  the  vanguard  of  us  all. 

Gordan  Rand,  the  men  who  die 
As  the  pledge  of  hosts  to  come 

Are  a  trumpet  in  the  sky 
And  an  ever-sounding  drum. 

We  who  still  must  wait  and  pray 
For  one  chance  to  serve  our  land 

Know    what   drum    and   trumpet   say — 
We  salute  you, — Gordan   Rand! 
-Harold    Trowbridge   Pulsifer,    in    the   Outlook. 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 
VANDA  HOFF  and  the 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

Everything    New — Costumes  by    Fanchon 

Dancing  in   Rainbow  Lane  Nightly,  except 
Sunday,  7  to  1 


Afternoon   Tea,    with    Rudy   Seiger's  Orchestra, 
Daily,  4:30  to  6 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Beat  of  service  aud  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 
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1  Hotel  Whitcomb  J 

At  the  Civic  Center 

|  MARKET  ST.  NEAR  EIGHTH  j 

S   Such    exclusive    features    as    the  = 

g  glass-enclosed    Sun    Room   on   the  ■ 

3   Roof,    with    its    tea    service    each  B 

g   afternoon,    and   dancing    Saturday  E 

S   night — and     a     garage     free     for  B 

g   guests'   use — emphasize  the   Whit-  §j 
comb's   up-to-dateness. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights  hot  and  cold  water.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean.  Booklet. 
Address  Mrs.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON,  San 
Ysidro   Ranch. 


To  an  Argonne  Cross. 
Here,    where    the    poppies    sway, 
Hiding   your    face    away, 
Guarding    you    night    and    day, 

Know  you  no  sorrow. 
Here,  where  the  dark  is  deep, 
Sleep,    valiant    dreamer,    sleep; 
Sleep    till    the  ages    reap 

Life's  last   tomorrow. 

For    you  -the    final    rest, 
Still    hands    on    silent    breast ; 
No    more   the    fighter's  quest 

Brings    vain    endeavor. 
Safe    in    the    night's    embrace, 
Doughboy    or    fallen    ace, 
God   watch   your   resting   place, 

Guard    it   forever. 

Yet    through    the   mists   are   some 
Who  to  your  grave  will  come. 
Called  by  the  muffled  drum 

To   your    sweet    dreaming; 
Some   who    will   come  to   weep, 
Wailing  the   night   so   deep, 
And    by  your  endless  sleep 

Kneel    with   eyes   streaming. 

Is    it   they    envy    you, 
Safely    the    journey    through, 
One  with  the  dawn  and  dew, 

Knowing    no    sorrow  ? 
Who    is    there    left    to    weep 
One    who    has    gone    to    sleep 
Till    the   far   ages   reap 

Life's   last    tomorrow? 
—Grantland  Rice,  in  New   York   Tribune. 


Congress  has  twice  censured  a  President — 
Andrew  Jackson,  in  June,  1834,  for  causing 
the  removal  of  the  government  deposits  of 
about  ten  million  dollars  from  the  United 
States  Bank  the  preceding  September ;  and 
John  Tyler,  in  1843.  Tyler  was  elected  as  a 
Whig,  but  was  really  a  Democrat ;  so  he  was 
therefore  constantly  antagonizing  the  policies 
of  the  party  which  had  elected  him. 


UNION      S  Q  U AR  E 


The  servant  problem  is  solved. 
Surprisingly    low    daily   and    monthly 
rates. 

CARL    SWORD,    Mgr. 


31,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Walters  Surgical  Company 
NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL 

To  Oui  New  Location.  441  SUTTER  STREET 

Between    Powell    and    Stockton    Sts. 

Will  Occupy  Entire  Building 

Increased  Business  Demands  More  Space 


ROSS 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

Fine    residence   of   8    rooms,    2   baths,    servants' 

quarters,  large  grounds.     For  information  apply 

Room     506,     Clunie     Building,     519     California 

Street.       Phone — Kearny    2950. 


Telephone  Sutter  6654 


Importers 


Geo.  W.  Caswell  Co. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA 
Spices,    Baking    Powder,    Flavoring 

Extracts 
442-452  Second  Street,   San  Francisco 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Wallace  Bertholf,  accompanied  by  her  little 
son,  Master  Marrimer  Bertholf,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  last  week  from  Southern  California  and 
are  staying  at  the  St.  Francis  until  they  secure 
a  house,  as  they  will  remain  here  for  the  summer 
season.  Captain  Bertholf  is  in  Russia,  where  he 
has   been  stationed    for  several   months. 

Mr.'  and  Mrs.  Philip  Lilientbal  will  spend  the 
summer  months  in  Burlingame,  where  they  have  re- 
cently purchased  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Schilling. 

Mrs.  I.  Sepulveda  has  arrived  from  her  home 
in  Los  Angeles  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks  with 
her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Chapman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman,  who  were  re- 
cently guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  have  taken 
possession  of  a  house  on  Webster  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount  ford  Wilson  left  for  the 
East  last  Thursday  for  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks. 
Before  returning  to  their  home  in  Burlingame  they 
will  visit  at  Copper  Cliff,  in  Ontario,  where  their 
son  and  danghter-in-Iaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson,  Jr.,   have  resided  since  their  marriage. 

Mrs.  William  Sesnon  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Katherine  and  Barbara  Sesnon,  have  gone 
to  the  Yosemite  Valley  for  a  ten  days'  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Houghteling  and  the  lat- 
ter's  aunt.  Miss  Helen  Cannon,  have  gone  to  Del 
Monte,  where  they  have  been  joined  by  Mr. 
llougbteling's  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Houghteling  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Law- 
rence Houghteling  has  just  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  an  absence  of  two  years  abroad,  and 
he  will  leave  for  France  in  the  near  future.  With 
Mrs.  Houghteling  he  has  been  spending  several 
weeks  in  Santa  Barbara  and  will  visit  in  San 
Francisco  before  returning  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Ayres  arrived  last  Wednesday  from 
her  home  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  is  a  guest  at  the 
St.  Francis.  Mrs.  Ayres  visited  here  several 
months  ago  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.    Frank  Judge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  C.  Dohrmann  and  Miss 
Kathleen  Burke  returned  last  week  to  San  Fran- 
cisco  from  a  trip   to   the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mis.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Francis  Loomis 
left  a  few  days  ago  for  a  trip  through  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  Herman  Oelrichs  arrived  Wednesday  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Philip  O'Connell  was  a  visitor  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  week  from  his  home  in  Stockton.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  here  Mr.  O'Connell  was  a  guest  at 
the  St.    Francis. 

Mi.  Hiram  Johnson,  Jr.,  has  just  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
New  York  and  Washington  and  while  in  the  latter 
city  he  was  a  guest  at  the  home  of  his  parents, 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Johnson.  With 
his  two  little  sons  Mr.  Johnson  will  leave  this 
week  for  San  Mateo,  where  he  has  taken  the  home 
of  Mr.    Richard  Tobin  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  John  Branch,  whose  wedding  with  Miss 
Emeleen  Childs  of  Los  Angeles  will  take  place 
within  a  few  weeks  in  France,  returned  to  New 
York     for    a    brief    visit    a    fortnight    ago.       Mr. 


Summer  Camp 

FOR  BOYS 

A  select  camp  for  young  boys.  Combines 
an  ideal  summer  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains — fishing,  biking,  swimming, 
games,  sports  and  amusements — wit/t 
military  and  physical  training.  Tutor- 
ing one  hour  daily  by  experienced  in- 
structors. The  personal  needs  of  each 
boy  are  carefully  studied  and  his  activi- 
ties  adapted   to  bis   needs, 

The  camp  opens  May  30th  and  lasts  14 

weeks.      Boys  are  not  required  to   stay 

the     full     term.      Separate    section    for 

small  boys.      For  catalog,   address 

WILLIAM  WARREN  SCHOOL, 
Menlo  Park,    Cal. 


Branch's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Branch  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  will  leave  with  him  for  France 
next  week.  He  has  been  working  in  Paris  for 
two  years  with  the   American    Red   Cross. 

Lieutenant  George  Howard  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  San  Mateo,  after  an  absence  of  more 
than   a  year   in    France. 

Mrs.  Herman  Burkhardt  arrived  last  week  from 
her  home  in  Los  Angeles  and  is  a  guest  at  the* 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Berthe  Welch  with  her  son,  Mr.  Louis 
Welch,  and  his  children,  Miss  Constance  and  Mas- 
ter Allan  Welch,  have  gone  to  San  Mateo  for  the 
remainder   of   the   summer. 

Mr.  John  E.  Wilhoit  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  Stockton  from  a  visit  in  San  Francisco,  when 
he    was    a    guest    at    the    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott  will  return 
next  week  to  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  to  the 
Parrott  ranch  at  St.  Helena. 

Mrs.  Anna  Voohries  Bishop  and  her  son,  Master 
Jerry  Bishop,  will  leave  within  a  few  weeks  for 
a    trip    to    Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Raymond,  who  have  been 
visiting  the  latter's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton 
Jones,  for  a  fortnight,  have  gone  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  for  an  extended  sojourn.  They  will  return 
late  in  the  summer  to  their  country  home  in  the 
Ojai    Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Felton,  who  spent  the 
winter  and  spring  months  in  Monrovia,  have 
opened  their  place  at  Saratoga  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Delmar  Clinton  and  her  children  will  leave 
within  a  few  for  Manila  to  join  Major  Clinton, 
who  went  to  the  Philippines  several  weeks  ago 
to  be  mustered  out  of  the  service. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  and  her  children,  Miss 
Peggy  and  Master  Evan  Pillsbury.  left  for  Boston 
last  Wednesday,  where  they  will  remain  throughout 
the  summer.  Mrs.  Pillsbury 's  daughter,  Mrs.  Al- 
fred de  Ropp,  who  came  to  San  Francisco  last 
week  to  say  good-by  to  the  group,  returned  Thurs 
day  evening  to  her  home  at  Trona  near  San  Ber- 
nardino. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  H.  Hellman  arrived  last  week  in 
San  Francisco  for  a  brief  visit  from  their  home  in 
Los  Angeles.  During  their  sojourn  here  they  have 
been  guests  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gomez  de  Parada  of  Mexico  City, 
who  have  been  passing  several  weeks  at  Del  Monte, 
came  to  San  Francisco  last  week  and  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  David  Forgan  and  Mr.  Robert  Isham,  who 
have  been  guests  at  the  St.  Francis  for  several 
days,  left  during  the  week  for  their  homes  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  an  dMrs.  Edgar  Peixotto  will  leave  the 
middle  of  June  for  Miramar,  where  they  have 
taken  a  cottage  for  the  summer  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Schultz  have  arrived  from 
Los  Angeles  and  will  spend  the  summer  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Smith  and  the  latter's 
daughter,  Miss  Mary  Searles,  will  leave  soon  for 
a  visit  of  several  weeks  at   Miramar. 

A  group  of  friends  who  left  during  the  week 
for  a  sojourn  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hilt,  Miss 
Marion  Zeile,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  and  Mr. 
Francis   Carolan. 

Sir  Frank  Popham- Young  and  Lady  Popham- 
Young  arrived  in  San  Francisco  last  week  from 
India  and  have  been  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent  have  opened  their 
country  place  in  Menlo  Park  for  the  summer 
season. 

Mrs.  Robert  Clark  left  last  week  for  her  home 
in  New  Y'ork,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
San  Francisco,  when  she  was  a  guest  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla  and  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter.  Dr.  William  Lyle  and  Mrs.  Lyle,  will 
come  to  California  within  a  few  days  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clement  Tobin.  Mrs.  de  Sabla  and  the  Lyles 
have  been  in  New  York  during  the  winter  season. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rosseter  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Shoreham  in  Washington,  where  they 
will  remain  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent  will  leave  next  week 
for  Woodside  to  spend  the  summer  at  the  home 
of  the  young  matron's  mother,  Mrs.  Athearn 
Folger. 

Lieutenant  Gordon  Tevis  returned  last  week  to 
his  home  on  Gough  Street  from  a  visit  in  Bakers- 
field  with  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Lloyd   Tevis. 

Colonel  William  Gambrill  and  Mrs.  Gambrill 
have  given  up  their  home  at  the  Presidio,  where 
they  resided  for  several  months.  The  army  officer 
left  Monday  for  the  Atlantic  coast  en  route  to 
France  and  during  bis  absence  Mrs.  Gambrill  will 
be  with  her  father,  Dr.  William  Richeson,  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  Liltie  Spreckels  Holbrook  arrived  last  week 
from  Coronado  to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Miss  Helen  Crocker  and  her  guest,  Miss  Evelyn 
Preston,  have  returned  to  Burlingame  from  a  trip 
to  Del  Monte. 

Colonel  William  Morrow  and  Mrs.  Morrow  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco  last  week  and  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  CeciL 

Mrs.  Butler  Ereeden  and  Mrs.  William  Sher- 
wood will  leave  within  a  few  days  for  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  they  will  pass  the  summer  season. 
Since  her  return  from  Southern  California  Mrs. 
Breeden  and  her  son,  Mr.  Jack  Breeden,  have  been 
staying  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  will  leave  today  for 
Montecito,  where  they  have  taken  a  house  for  the 
remainder  of  the  summer. 

Miss  Mint*,'*-  Houghton  left  Sunday  for  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  to  »-isit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Morgan 
Bulkley. 

Mrs.  Rowland  Lovell  and  Mrs.  Alan  Hay  have 
arrived  from  Boston  to  visit*  their  brother  and 
sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse.  The 
visitors  recently  enjoyed  a  visit  .-'n  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  WhittelJ)  left  Monday  for 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where,  they  will  pass  the 
summer. 

Count  Joaquin  de  Pereyra  and  Countess  de 
Pereyra,  who  have  been  visiting  Mrs.  Clara  Dar- 
ling  at   her  home  in  Monfierey  since  their  arrival 
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from  the  Atlantic  coast,  have  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to   remain  until  the  close  of  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Koshland  arrived  Sunday 
from  New  York  and  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
St.    Francis. 

Miss  Eleanor  Davenport  has  gone  to  Lus  Angeles 
for  a  period  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin,  who  have  been 
visiting  in  San  Francisco  from  their  home  in 
Colorado,  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  for  a  brief 
sojourn.  They  will  return  the  close  of  the  week 
to  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lathrop  has  arrived  from  New 
York  and  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  Casserly  at 
her  home  in    San  Mateo. 

Lieutenant  George  Howard,  who  arrived  last 
week  from  France,  and  Mrs.  Howard  passed  the 
week-end  in  San  Mateo  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Howard,    Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin,  who  have  been 
wintering  in  Montecito,  have  come  north  and  have 
reopened  their  home  in   Ross  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Hancock  lianning  arrived  Sunday  from  Los 
Angeles  for  a  visit  of  several  days  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Morgan  have  gone  to  Del 
Monte  for  a  visit  of  several  days. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Cameron  has  returned  to  her 
apartments  at  the  St.  Francis  from  a  visit  with 
her   mother    in    Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  have  returned 
to  their  apartments  at  the  Clift  Hotel  from  a  visit 
to  their  ranch  at    Rutherford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter,  Miss  Marion  Baker, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Waller  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Kennedy  returned  Monday  from  Del  Monte, 
where  they  passed  the  week-end. 

Captain  Harry  Gantz  and  Mrs.  Gantz  have  left 
for  the  Atlantic  coast,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San 
Francisco  from  their  home  in  Montecito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  a  trip  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Wellington  Cobb  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  a  visit  of  several  months  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Parker  Whitney  and  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G.  Blaine,  returned 
Tuesday  to   their  ranch   at   Rocklin,   after  a   week 


spent  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blaine 
will  leave  in  the  latter  part  of  June  for  their 
country  place  in    Maine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Edward  White  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Bentley  have  gone  to  the  moun- 
tains on  a  fishing  trip.  Later  in  the  summer  they 
will   go   to    Washington    for   a   hunting   trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  have  taken 
a  home  in  Santa  Cruz  for  the  summer  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott  have  returned 
to  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  to  the  Parrott  ranch  at 
St.    Helena. 

Sir  Thomas  Hughes  and  Lady  Hughes  arrived 
Monday  from  Australia  and  are  guests  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  Felton  Elkins  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
from  a  brief  visit  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Diana  Watts  of  London  is  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  John  Drum  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Miss 
Marion  Zeile,  and  Mr.  Francis  Carolan  have  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  to  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  have  returned  to 
their  apartments  at  the  St.  Francis  from  a  visit 
in   New   York. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  J.  M. 
Kroyer,  Mr.  H.  M.  Carter,  Portland;  Mr.  A.  J, 
Butts,  Dr.  Harry  Swartz,  Mr.  C.  G.  Martin,  Los 
Angeles;  Dr.  W.  C.  Bailey  and  Mrs.  Bailey,  San 
Jose;  Mr.  A.  W.  Stickney,  London,  England; 
Mr.  C.  C.  Perry,  Denver;  Mr.  J.  E.  Powers, 
Stockton;    Mr.    E.    A.    Fowler,    Los    Angeles;    Mr. 

C.  B.  Childs,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Patterson,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr.  A.  E.  Miller,  San 
Diego;  Mr.  William  H.  Sommers,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.    H.    G.    R.    Lee,    Seattle. 

Among  Hotel  Plaza  arrivals  are  Mr.  A.  L. 
Coombs,  Victoria,  B.  C:  Mr.  L.  M.  Castle,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  White,  Chicago;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Rice,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  F.  Adams, 
New  York;  Mr.  Paul  Van  Dyke,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Mr.  C.  Oakley,  Toronto,  Canada ;  Mr.  C.  W. 
James,  Chicago;  Mr.  L.  H.  Steinhart,  Portland 
Oregon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwood  Fink,  Denver;  Mr. 
W.  G.  Preston,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.;  Mr.  H.  W. 
Miller,     New     York;     Mr.     Warren,     Washington, 

D.  C. 


Paul 
Steindorf 


Famous  Opera 
Conductor 

Choragus  of  the 
University  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  amazed 
by  the  wonderful 
musical  perform- 
ance of  the 
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The  Tone-Coloring  Solo  Player  Piano 

"I  had  always  considered  it  unlikely  that  on  the  mechanical  instruments 
a  parting  of  melody  and  accompaniment  were  possible.  To  enable  a  person 
to  play  on  the  player  piano  with  the  C7>^s\ 

expression    of  an    artist   is   amazing.      _^    ^~jt-L/ 

The  Soloclle  is  certainly  a  great  ac-       ^S^G^C^SSpaK^sfifrf//^ 
complishment.  /') 

The  Soloelle  actually  enables  you  to  accomplish  the  seemingly  impossible 

— it  gives  you  the  technique  and  skill  of  a  great  artist — it  does  what  no 

other  player  piano  can  possibly  do. 

First  —  The  Soloelle  is  the  only  player  piano  that  affords  complete  and  unrestricted 
control  of  the  Melody   and  Accompaniment  separately. 

Second — The  Soloelle  contains  the  only  mechanism  in  existence  for  varying  the 
kind,  quality  or  character  of  tone  (tone  color),  as  distinguished  from  the 
volume  or   quantity  of  tone    (tone    gradation). 

Knabe    Soloelle,     Kohler    &    Chase     Soloelle,    Gabler    Soloelle,    Shoninger    Soloelle."    Andrew 
Kohler   Soloelle,    Pease   Soloelle,   Fischer   Soloelle.   Hobart   M.    Cable   Soloelle. 

$650  to  $13SO 

Knabe  and   other  Soloelle  Grands,    $1500   up 
Terms  if  desired.     Other  instruments  in   exchange. 


26  O'Farrell  St. 
San  Francisco 


535  14th  St. 
Oakland 


Licensed  Soloelle  Dealers   | 


<. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Airs.  Exc— So  you  and  your  husband  have 
separated  because  -  o!  a  misunderstanding .' 
Mrs.  Wye— Not  at  all,  my  dear.  We  parted 
because  "we  understood  each  other  only  too 
well. — Boston   Transcript. 

Wilson— What  did  that  pretty  shopgirl  say 
when  you  stole  a  kiss?  Johnson— She  said, 
"Will   that  be  all  today?" — Tit-Bits. 

Mother — Now,  Bobby,  was  it  you  who 
picked  all  the  white  meat  off  this  chicken? 
Bobby — Well,  mother,  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,   I  did.— Tit-Bits. 

Donald — D'ye  ken  Mac  fell  in  the  river  on 
his  way  hame  last  nicht?  Willie — Ye  dinna 
mean  tae  say  he  was  drooned  ?  Donald — Not 
drooned,  but  badly  diluted. — London  Ideas. 

"And,"  continued  the  narrator  of  the 
thrilling  experience  on  the  Pacific,  "the  great 
waves  rolled  on  and  on,  until  at  last  my  frail 
bark  was  arrested  by  an  oncoming  wave  more 
powerful  than  the  rest."  "Well,  and  what 
did  you  do  when  your  boat  was  arrested  by 
this  wave?"  asked  the  cynic.  "We  bailed  her 
out,"  said  the  adventurer,  promptly. — London 
Answers. 

"What  do  you  work  at,  my  poor  man?" 
"Only  at  intervals,  lady." — Houston  Post. 

"What  your  grudge  against  Judge  Wom- 
bat?" "Too  hasty,  too  hasty.  Gives  a  man 
no  time  to  prepare  his  cases.      Case  of  mine 


KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 
EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

Sao  Francisco 

"Wholesale    Only 


I  has  been  on  the  docket  only  ten  years  and  he 
insists  on  my  going  to  trial. "—Memphis  Ap- 
peal. 

Furloughs  were  in  order.  "Every  man  who 
has  a  good  reason  for  requesting  a  furlough 
step  forward."  "Company,  halt !"  the  captain 
roared. — Everybody's  Magazine. 

"How  is  neighbor  Flubdub's  son  making  out 
as  an  artist?"  "Doing  fine.  He  has  just 
finished  his  first  picture,  which  he  tells  me 
he  values  at  $5000." — Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

"If  I  draw  my  own  will  I'll  do  you  out  of 
a  fee,  I  suppose?"  "Not  at  all,"  said  the 
lawyer,  "not  at  all.  When  the  contest  comes 
my  fee  will  be  ten  times  as  much." — Kansas 
City  Journal. 

"That  was  a  great  speech  you  made  the 
other  day,"  exclaimed  the  admiring  friend. 
"I'm  afraid,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum  sadly 
"that  I  am  getting  to  be  one  of  these  silver- 
tongued  orators.  A  number  of  people  have 
told  me  it  was  a  great  speech,  but  none  of 
them  seem  able  to  remember  what  I  said." — 
Washington   Star. 

"I  understand  you  have  been  telling  people 
that    I    am    feeble-minded."      "Now.    uncle.    I 

didn't   mean "      "Oh,   it's   all   right.      Only 

if  that  is  the  general  impression  I  think  I'll 
have  an  extra  smart  lawyer  draw  my  will." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

"This  League  of  Nations  matter  seems  per- 
fectly simple  to  me."  "That's  the  way  with 
a  lot  of  public  questions."  commented  Senator 
Sorghum.  "They  have  a  way  of  seeming  per- 
fectly simple  until  you  meet  somebody  who 
disagrees  with  you." — Washington  Star. 

"Is  the  professor  in?"  she  asked,  entering 
the  door  of  a  courtroom  by  mistake.  "What 
professor?"  asked  the  gruff  attendant.  "The 
professor  of  music,  of  course.  I've  come  to 
have  my  voice  tried."  "Well,  you'd  better  not 
have  it  tried  here,  ma'am.  This  is  a  court 
of  justice." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"There's  no  excuse  for  a  loafer."  "Maybe 
there  is,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel.  "So 
long  as  excuse  has  been  made  fur  not  fightin', 
I  don't  see  why  a  loafer  couldn't  describe 
himself  as  a  conscientious  objector  to  work." 
— Washington   Star. 

Editor — Your  friend  Deeply  left  some 
verses  with  me  yesterday  that  were  quite 
amusing.  Friend — Indeed  !  1  didn't  think  he 
was  a  humorous  writer.  Editor — Neither 
does  he. — Boston    Transcript. 

Patience — Did  your  parents  caution  you  not 
to  be  careless  with  matches  when  you  were 
young?     Patrice — Oh,    yes.     Patience — I    sup- 
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pose  it  was  after  you  became  popular  at  the 
seashore  summer  resorts  that  you  became  so 
careless  with   them? — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Dibbs — They  claim  to  Iw  connected  with 
iome  of  the  best  families.  Tibbs — By  tele- 
phone ? — Tit-Bits. 

"Smith  was  educated  at  Oxford,  wasn't  he?" 
"No;  he  merely  went  there." — London  Opinion. 

Little  Girl — My  father  says  he  has  often 
seen  you  act.  Delighted  Actress — What  did 
he  see  me  in.  dear?  Little  Girl—In  the 
'seventies. — Los   Angeles    Times. 

"How  is  your  marriage  with  that  pretty 
shopgirl  turning  out?"  "Oh,  pretty  well,  if 
I  could  only  break  her  of  the  habit  of  calling 


'cash'   whenever   she    wants    me." — New    York 
Globe. 

"Do  you  think  there  is  any  harm  in  flirt- 
ing?" "I  certainly  do.  My  wife  caught  me 
that  way." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Everything  comes  to  him  who  waits." 
"Maybe,  but  that's  a  mighty  poor  way  of 
getting  things." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"I  wonder  if  this  man  wants  a  medical 
book  ?"  "Huh  ?"  "He  asks  for  'Robinson 
Creosote.'  " — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"What  did  Jack  say  when  you  told  him  I 
was  married?"  "Well,  he  seemed  surprised." 
"Did  he  ask  when  it  happened?"  "No,  but  he 
asked   how   it   happened.'* — Boston    Transcript. 
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The  Senate  and  the  Treaty. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Senate  in  the  matter  of  the  league  of  nations  as  em- 
bodied in  the  treaty  of  peace  submitted  to  Germany. 
To  be  sure,  the  treaty  in  its  text  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  but  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
that  body  find  in  the  official  summary,  though  ob- 
viously so  phrased  as  to  put  the  case  in  the  most 
favorable  light,  abundant  motives  for  doubt  and  distrust. 
The  merest  amateur  in  politics  easily  discovers  a  rising 
tide  of  protest.  Even  the  President's  own  partisans 
see  in  the  mixing  up  of  a  league  of  nations  with  the 
treaty  of  peace  hazards  which  they  would  gladly  avoid. 
Not  yet  openly  in  revolt,  they  are  nevertheless  secretly 
giving  encouragement  to  those  who  protest  the  pro- 
priety of  swallowing  the  project   without  mastication. 

The  whole  world  wants  peace.  Europe,  where  in- 
dustry is  in  paralysis  and  where  there  is  apprehension 
of  economic  and  social  chaos  as  the  result  of  delay,  is 
literally  praying  for  peace.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  would  not  sustain 
the  United  States  in  further  delaying  peace  for  any 
cause  whatsoever.  For  these  reasons  it  is  important 
that  the  Senate  should  seek  means  by  which  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  may  be  ratified  without  involving  the 
United    States    in    the    commitments    imposed    by    the 


project  in  the  confused  form  in  which  it  is  presented. 
In  view  of  the  emergency  as  thus  defined,  there  are 
those  who  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Senate  deal  with 
the  situation  on  some  such  lines  as  the  following,  sug- 
gested tentatively  by  an  unofficial  statesman  of  high  re- 
pute: 

1.  Dissect  out  of  the  peace  treaty  everything-  which  relates 
to  the  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations,  and  ratify  the  treaty 
of  peace  itself  as  soon  as  practicable.  Where,  by  this  action, 
a  gap  is  left  in  the  provisions  for  the  authority  to  execute 
any  given  item  in  the  treaty,  substitute  for  the  league  of 
nations  the  group  of  powers  that  have  been  allied  and  asso- 
ciated in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

2.  Take  up  the  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations,  propose 
amendments  to  it,  not  only  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
United  States,  but  for  the  perfecting  of  the  document  itself, 
and  then  formally  advise  the  President  to  open,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  negotiations  with  the  powers  that  have  been  in 
alliance  or  association  with  us  during  thi  war,  to  the  end  that 
a  society  of  nations  may  be  brought  into  existence  along  the 
lines  of  the  covenant  as  so  amended. 

It  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  boast  of  President 
Wilson  that  he  would  so  tie  up  the  league  of  nations 
with  the  treaty  of  peace  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  separate  the  covenant  from  the  other  provisions  of 
the  treaty.  Since  the  full  text  of  the  document  is  still 
withheld  from  the  people  of  this  country,  including  the 
Senate,  judgment  on  this  point  must  be  reserved.  But 
if  after  careful  study  separation  of  the  covenant  from 
the  treaty  shall  be  found  impracticable,  then  other 
means  must  be  found  for  qualifying  the  act  of  ratifica- 
tion. It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  may  be  done  by 
two  declaratory  resolutions  something  as  follows: 

1.  A  resolution  setting  out  the  particulars  in  which  the 
covenant  ought  to  be  amended  in  order  to  be  a  workable 
document  and  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  Giving  notice  that  unless  the  covenant  were  so  amended 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  ratification  the  United 
States  would  be  compelled,  at  that  time,  to  withdraw  from 
the  league  of  nations  now  to  be  established,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  I  of  the  revised  covenant. 

Should  action  in  line  with  this  suggestion  be  taken 
the  amendments  that  would  make  the  treaty  acceptable 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people  of  the  country — and 
probably  to  the  countries  of  Europe — could  be  easily 
drawn.  It  is  suggested,  and  by  the  authority  above 
quoted,  that  they  should  include: 

1.  An  amendment  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Root's  memoran- 
dum for  the  establishment  of  a  high  international  court  of 
justice. 

2.  An  amendment  for  international  conferences  at  stated 
intervals  to   codify  and  revise  the  rules  of  international  law. 

3.  An  amendment  protecting  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  a 
proper  form,  and  not  in  the  vague  form  in  which  it  has  been 
attempted  in  the  revised  covenant. 

4.  An  amendment  drawn  somewhat  as  follows : 

Nothing  contained  in  this  covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  limit 
the  sovereignty  of  any  signatory  power  in  respect  to  its  own 
domestic  policies  and  acts,  including,  particularly,  the  right 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  ;  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations;  to  establish  an  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization ;  to  regulate  immigration,  and  to  provide 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  suppression  of  insurrec- 
tion  and  the   repelling  of  invasion. 

That  the  people  of  the  United  States,  broadly  speak- 
ing, are  favorable  to  an  attempt  to  secure  the  peace  of 
the  world  by  international  arrangement — it  may  be 
called  a  league  as  well  as  by  another  name — is  unques- 
tionably true.  That  they  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
present  project  amended  substantially  upon  lines  above 
suggested  we  have  not  the  first  doubt.  But  there  is  uni- 
versal question  as  to  the  propriety  and  sufficiency  of 
the  prescribed  project,  with  fear  that  it  goes  too  far  in 
binding  us  to  responsibilities  in  connection  with  con- 
siderations and  countries  with  which  we  have  no 
fraternity  of  understanding  or  interest.  In  other 
words  there  are  multitudes — we  believe  a  vast  ma- 
jority— who  see  that  President  Wilson  in  his  en- 
thusiasm for  an  abstraction  has  brought  forward  a 
wretchedly  imperfect  and  even  dangerous  plan.    With- 


out rejecting  the  idea  altogether  they  would  be  glad  to 
see  such  modification  of  the  project  as  would  save  us 
from  mischievous  engagements. 

The  United  States  has  no  wish  to  escape  from  respon- 
sibilities justly  attaching  to  its  present  position  in  the 
world  and  to  its  historical  status.  We  took  our  place 
in  a  society  of  nations  when  on  July  4,  1776,  we  appealed 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  to  sustain  us  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Immediately  thereafter  we  began 
through  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  John  Jay. 
Silas  Deane  and  others,  an  active  participation  in  the 
international  life  of  the  world.  A  high  authority  has 
not  gone  too  far  in  the  declaration  that  from  the  be- 
ginning the  "United  States  has  been  the  most  persistent 
and  the  most  constructive  force  in  the  development  of 
international  law  and  in  the  improvement  for  the  rules 
governing  international  conduct."  Our  official  litera- 
ture from  the  first  presidency  is  rich  in  illustration  of 
this  declaration.  Nobody  wishes  that  we  should  break 
with  that  splendid  tradition,  but  rather  that  we  should 
insist   upon   its   continuance   and   development. 

The  immediate  situation,  to  which  should  have  been 
addressed  a  sound  and  expert  statecraft,  has  been 
muddled  to  a  degree  beyond  words.  A  President  whose 
constructive  ideas  are  even  more  vague  than  his 
idealistic  phrases  has  in  a  brief  half-year  involved  us  in 
enmity  with  almost  every  nation  in  the  world/  His  in- 
sistence upon  combining  the  covenant  for  the  league  of 
nations  with  the  peace  treaty  is  a  monumental  blunder 
in  statecraft  which  has  confused  the  Allied  nations  and 
played  directly  into  the  hands  of  Germany.  But  despite 
this  colossal  blunder  and  of  the  ill-will  toward  America 
that  has  grown  out  of  it,  we  should  hold  fast  to  the 
tradition  established  at  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment and  cherished  in  the  succeeding  decades.  It  is 
for  the  Senate  in  connection  with  defining  terms  of 
peace  with  the  German  states  to  find  ways  and  means 
to  hold  America  to  its  high  obligation  to  the  world 
without  destroying  the  independence  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  our  own  system. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

Fourth  Letter — English  Labor  in  Revolt. 
While  the  main  purpose  of  my  sojourn  in  Europe 
during  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  was 
related  to  continental  activities,  I  had  incidental  oppor- 
tunity to  look  somewhat  into  conditions  in  England.  I 
spent  a  month  all  told  in  and  about  London,  where  con- 
nections established  in  previous  visits  gave  me  privileges 
of  inside  observation  and  of  free  conference.  England 
in  these  post-war  days  is  in  the  full  tide  of  a  revolution- 
ary movement.  I  think  there  is  small  likelihood — or 
none  at  all — that  this  movement  will  run  into  violence, 
or  that  it  will  affect  names  and  forms  or  alter  the 
machinery  of  government  as  historically  established. 
But  there  is  growing  up  in  England  a  new  spirit  and 
a  new  authority  destined  in  my  judgment  to  recast  the 
structure  of  British  life,  industrially  and  socially.  To 
set  forth  in  detail  the  immediate  conditions  and  prob- 
lems of  England,  as  distinct  from  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  would  carry  this  writing  beyond  reasonable 
bounds;  and  I  shall  do  nothing  more  than  outline  cer- 
tain leading  phases  of  a  complex  situation. 


The  basic  condition  of  the  British  world  in  recent 
times  has  been  industry,  organized  by  capital  and  privi- 
lege, sustained  by  a  vast  mass  of  cheap  and  docile  labor, 
with  government  inspired  and  administered  by  a  small 
but  highly  intelligent  and  highly  trained  minority. 
The  cornerstone  of  the  structure  has  been  a  submerged, 
underpaid  labor.  Now  labor  is  in  revolt,  partly  under 
necessity,  partly  under  an  advancing  sense  of  human 
equity,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of  suffrage 
to  the  laboring  classes  and  to  women.     Only 
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be  it  remembered,  there  was  added  to  the  poll  lists 
classifications  numbering  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of 
six  million  votes.  Unconscious  perparation  has  long  been 
making  for  establishment  of  a  new  order  of  things  in 
the  form  of  trades-unionism,  which  is  represented  by  a 
numerically  strong  political  party  and  led  by  men  of 
energy  and  capability.  Labor  has  taken  stock  of  the 
situation,  appraised  its  grievances,  and  formulated  its 
aims  upon  considerations  and  with  reference  to  stand- 
ards hitherto  unrecognized  in  British  life.  It  is  urging 
demands  which  logically  imply  reconstruction  of  the 
social  fabric;  and  it  is  massing  forces  to  support  these 
demands. 

Whoever  has  had  even  casual  observation  of  non- 
privileged  British  life  knows  that  broadly  speaking  it 
is  a  condition  of  hardship  practically  unrelieved  by 
hope  of  better  things.  Millions  live  from  hand-to-mouth 
from  the  hour  of  birth  to  the  hour  of  death.  If  there 
be  anybody  to  resent  this  statement  as  too  broad  and 
too  positive,  let  him  have  a  look  at  the  miseries  of 
East  London,  at  the  workingmen's  quarters  of  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  Manchester.  Sheffield,  Carlisle,  or 
anv  other  manufacturing  centre.  Let  him  further  ob- 
serve living  conditions  in  the  coal-mining  districts  and 
enter  the  squalid  shacks  which  for  centuries  have  shel- 
tered agricultural  laborers  throughout  England.  Now 
there  is  demand  for  better  things  backed  by  force  of 
numbers  under  organization ;  and  to  a  very  great  extent 
this  demand  is  supported  by  the  sentiment  of  the  "better 
classes."  I  found  it  universally  conceded,  except  by  the 
unobserving,  the  frivolous,  and  the  grossly  selfish,  that 
the  British  workman  and  his  family  deserve  something 
better  than  they  have  known  in  time  past,  that  some- 
thing is  legitimately  due,  not  only  upon  considerations 
of  humanity,  but  in  respect  of  service  and  sacrifice  in 
the  war.  To  the  long  roll  of  nine  hundred  thousand 
British  dead  the  privileged  classes  have  contributed  in 
full  proportion;  but  the  vastly  larger  number  who  lie 
buried  in  France,  Belgium.  Italy.  Serbia,  and  Turkey 
came  forth  from  homes  of  poverty  and  privation — to 
fight  and  die  for  England.  And  England,  even  aristo- 
cratic England,  is  not  unmindful,  not  ungrateful.  If  in 
matters  of  detail  there  is  protest,  even  resentment,  in 
principle  there  is  acknowledgment  and  sympathy. 


that  substantial  concessions  must  be  made   in  the  in- 
terest of  humanity  and  justice. 


In  times  past  the  submerged  labor  of  England  has 
stood  cap  in  hand  in  grateful  acceptance  of  beneficence 
and  charity.  But  today,  under  the  inspiration  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  and  under  a  new  sense  of  its 
powers,  labor  has  given  over  these  traditional  reliances. 
It  presents  its  programme,  not  in  terms  of  appeal, 
but  in  terms  of  force.  There  is  no  department  or  class 
of  British  labor,  from  the  coal  pit  to  the  domestic 
kitchen,  that  has  not  defined  its  wishes  and  that  is  not 
insistent  for  reform. 

During  the  period  of  my  stay  in  Europe — (going  back 
and  forth  between  France  and  England  I  was  several 
times  in  the  latter  country) — there  was  threat  of  strikes 
on  the  part  of  three  great  groups  of  British  workmen 
— the  coal  miners,  the  railroad  workers,  the  dockers 
and  sailors.  These  three  essential  factors  in  British 
industry  stood  united  in  radical  demands.  They  asked 
for  higher  pay  with  shorter  hours  of  labor;  they  asked 
for  better  houses,  for  modern  arrangements  of  sanita- 
tion, for  more  prompt  and  efficient  medical  and  surgical 
aids ;  and  they  declared  themselves  hopeless  of  securing 
these  rights  through  ordinary  methods  of  persuasion 
and  concession.  They  had  a  definite  scheme  of  indus- 
trial and  social  reorganization.  Concretely,  the  project 
included  nationalization  of  coal  mines,  nationalization 
of  railroads,  nationalization  of  docks,  and  in  a  limited 
sense  nationalization  of  ships.  They  further  demanded 
that  in  the  administration  of  these  great  and  vital  in- 
terests labor  through  its  unionistic  organizations 
should  participate  with  the  government  on  a  fifty-fifty 
basis.  In  the  background  of  these  concrete  demands 
there  was  insistence  upon  social  reforms,  defined  in 
conformity  with  standards  which  civilized  men  are 
bound  to  respect.  There  was  held  at  London  in  the 
month  of  March  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  conditions 
as  directly  related  to  the  welfare  and  the  rights  of 
some  five  million  coal  mine  workers,  and  its  develop- 
ments tended  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  workmen. 
V  hat  has  followed  in  more  recent  weeks  I  do  not  know. 
bit  I  do  know  that  the  effect  of  the  inquiry  was  to 

itablish  in  the  general  British  mind  a  feeling  of  sym- 

ithy  with  the  submerged  classes,  with  universal  sense 


I  found  almost  nobody,  following  the  developments 
of  the  parliamentary  inquiry  above  referred  to,  to  deny 
the  right  of  the  coal  miners  to  substantial  enlargements 
of  wage  scales,  to  shorter  hours  of  labor,  to  better 
housing,  to  more  and  better  schools  for  their  children. 
A  distinct  stimulus  to  humanitarian  sympathy  waS  pro- 
vided in  exposition  of  the  fact  that  many  coal  mine 
owners  had  "profiteered"  to  the  extent  of  millions  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  that  these  same  profiteers  had  done 
nothing  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  the  mining  popula- 
tion and  were  at  the  same  time  selfishly  resentful  of 
any  and  all  demands  in  that  behoof.  Again  and  again 
I  heard  expressions  on  the  part  of  conservative  men 
to  the  effect  that  the  only  way  to  curb  the  greed  of  the 
mine-owners  was  for  the  government  to  take  over  the 
mines.  When  I  left  England  in  April  I  was  convinced 
that  this  would  ultimately  be  done,  and  I  have  learned 
nothing  since  calculated  to  alter  that  judgment.  Failure 
of  the  mine-owners  to  meet  the  demands  of  war  in 
patriotic  and  liberal  spirit  will  result,  I  believe,  in  break- 
down of  the  system  under  which  they  have  these  many 
years  been  the  beneficiaries.  Similarly  I  was  convinced 
that  the  demands  of  the  railroad  workmen  would  result 
in  permanent  governmental  control  of  the  British  rail- 
roads, and  that  concurrently  there  will  be  large  in- 
creases in  wages  with  corresponding  advance  in  the 
charges  of  internal  transportation.  Whatever  time  may 
do  in  turning  the  mind  of  the  British  public  towards 
nationalization  of  docks  and  shipping  I  will  not  ven- 
ture a  guess.  But  just  now  national  sentiment  is  not 
ready  for  so  radical  a  change.  The  rule  of  private 
ownership  in  this  sphere  is  likely  to  be  continued,  but 
wages  will  be  higher,  hours  shorter,  with  general  con- 
ditions of  service  and  of  domestic  living  for  dockers 
and  sailors  much   improved 


diate  payment  is  out  of  the  question  and  ultimate  pay- 
ment is  uncertain.  If  in  immediately  coming  years 
provision  may  be  made  without  imposing  upon  Eng- 
land a  capital  tax  for  meeting  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  the  achievement  will  merit  attention  as  a  financial 
miracle. 

In  the  meantime  the  demands  of  the  government 
are  heavy.  In  many  lines  of  production  the  tax- 
gatherer  takes  the  whole  margin  of  profit.  In  a 
former  letter  I  cited  the  case  of  a  great  land-owner, 
possessor  of  vast  areas,  great  herds,  and  promoter  of 
many  enterprises,  who  was  happy  if  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  found  that  his  gross  income  would  cancel  his 
gross  outgo.  This  gentleman  and  many  others  similarly 
'  situated,  theoretically  rich  are  potentially  poor.  And 
with  loss  of  the  profit-producing  power  of  their  estates 
has  gone  an  intangible  but  none  the  less  real  "trading 
value."  The  banking  credit  which  in  former  times  has 
attached  to  many  great  properties  no  longer  exists. 
Thus  there  has  been  lost  a  vast  resource  which  in  times 
past  had  been  a  mighty  aid  to  British  enterprise  at 
home  and  in  distant  lands. 


The  financial  blight  has  fallen  with  special  severity 
upon  that  very  interesting  order  of  British  life  known 


Coal  is  the  foundation  of  British  industry  and  com- 
merce. Coal  feeds  the  furnaces  of  British  factories, 
propels  the  ships  which  carry  British  products  to  mar- 
ket and  which  bring  home  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
ture and  food  for  the  workmen — and  for  everybody  else. 
British  coal,  consumed  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  around 
the  world  in  large  quantities,  supplies  outgoing  cargoes 
and  so  helps  pay  the  cost  of  ocean  transportation.  As 
compared  with  pre-war  times,  British  coal  now  costs  at 
the  pit  mouth  double  the  old  prices.  With  further  ad- 
vance of  wages,  with  shortening  of  hours,  etc.,  the 
price  of  coal  will  not  fall  below  present  rates.  It 
is  likely  to  go  higher.  This  means  larger  cost  for 
everything  produced  in  the  way  of  manufactured  goods, 
for  both  rail  and  ocean  transportation,  for  imported 
raw  materials,  and  for  imported  foods.  With  every 
advance  in  the  price  of  coal  there  is  established  a  new 
condition  in  every  aspect  and  phase  of  British  industry 
and  of  British  life  in  general.  All  this  is  obvious.  And 
if  coal  is  to  cost  more,  if  labor  is  to  cost  more,  if  trans- 
portation by  land  and  sea  is  to  cost  more,  if  imported 
raw  materials  and  imported  foods  are  to  cost  more, 
what  is  to  happen  to  British  world  trade  when  England 
shall  come  again  into  competition  with  other  countries, 
particularly  with  America?  How  will  the  production 
and  commerce  of  England  fare  under  such  radical 
change  in  basic  conditions?  Can  English  industry  and 
commerce  survive  the  handicap  of  dearer  coal  in- 
evitable under  the  demands  of  labor?  Will  advances 
of  labor  and  general  costs  in  other  and  rival  countries 
equal  the  advance  in  England  and  so  maintain  a  com- 
mon parity?  Wherever  two  or  more  English  men  of 
affairs  are  gathered  together  these  questions  are 
anxiously  asked.  They  go  to  the  root  of  situations  and 
they  define  problems  of  profound  importance  as  re- 
lated to  the  future  of  British  industry  and  incidentallv 
of  everything  connected  with  industry.  Solution  rests 
with  time,  and  no  man  is  wise  enough  to  define  it  in 
advance  of  the  event.      

I  have  already  spoken  in  former  letters  of  the 
financial  situation  in  England  due  to  the  prodigious  cos* 
of  the  war.  For  five  years  something  like  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  day  has  been  expended  by  the 
government  on  war  account;  and  while  current  charges 
are  now  somewhat  reduced,  the  tide  still  flows  strong. 
An  appreciable  part  of  this  great  war  cost  has  been  met 
by  current  taxation.  But  much  of.  its  vast  bulk  is  rep- 
resented in  a  colossal  debt  to  whose  payment,  with  in- 
terest, the  country  stands  pledged.     Of  course  imme- 


as  the  "landed  gentry."  In  normal  times  and  to 
the  eye  of  a  visitor  England  has  seemed  full  of  people 
'living  in  beautiful  houses  in  the  country,  supported  by 
incomes  from  rentals.  The  English  country  gentleman 
— the  local  squire — has  made  a  picture  charming  to 
alien  imagination  and  exceedingly  serviceable  in  refined 
fiction.  High  taxation  now  tends  to  put  the  landed 
gentry  out  of  business  and  to  nullify  the  phase  of  social 
life  typified  in  the  "squire"  and  the  manor  house.  The 
land-owner  is  being  taxed,  not  only  up  to  the  limit  of 
endurance,  but  beyond  it.  His  position  is  untenable 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  and  he  is  parceling  out 
his  property  in  sales  to  working  farmers.  In  numbers 
he  is  exchanging  a  free  and  generous  country  life  for 
the  narrower  conditions  of  life  in  town  upon  a  reduced 
basis.  His  sons,  if  indeed  they  do  not  lie  in  foreign 
graves  or  are  not  hobbling  on  crutches,  are  seeking  their 
fortunes,  and  his  hitherto  carefully  sheltered  daughters 
are  studying  ways  and  means  of  maintaining  themselves. 
Those  who  remain  in  the  country  are  curtailing  alike 
their  ornamental  grounds,  their  retinue  of  servants,  their 
stables,  their  kennels,  with  much  else  that  in  times 
agone  tended  to  the  luxury  and  charm  of  English  life. 
Perhaps  I  paint  the  picture  too  positively.  Certainly 
there  are  many  who  go  on  as  before.  But  there  are  also 
many  to  whom  going  on  as  before  is  and  forever  will 
be  impossible.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  in  the  end 
the  fortunes  of  Britain  may  be  improved  by  exorcism 
of  a  social  order  that  has  been  more  or  less  parasitic. 
Xone  the  less  the  immediate  loss  is  striking  to  the  eye 
of  the  visitor.  England  has  been  saved  by  the  loyalty, 
the  devotion,  the  courage,  the  sacrifice  of  her  people. 
But  at  cost  of  changes  in  her  social  structure  which, 
however  they  may  ultimately  work  out.  present  imme- 
diate aspects  sentimentally  painful. 

In  the  political  sphere  oncoming  changes  are  plainly 
in  view.  The  war  has  given  to  the  political  privilege 
which  rested  upon  social  prestige  a  tremendous  jolt. 
The  working  head  of  the  British  government  today  is 
not  a  Salisbury  or  a  Cecil,  but  a  Welsh  lawyer,  son  of  a 
shoemaker.  The  head  of  the  British  navy  is  not  a 
Howard  of  historical  lineage,  but  a  Canadian  contractor 
and  railroad  administrator.  Parliament  is  not  dominated 
by  historic  names,  but  by  practical  men  drawn  largely 
from  the  working  highways  of  life.  British  journalism 
is  directed,  not  by  a  Walter  or  a  Delane,  but  by  a  one- 
time newsboy.  The  privileged  minority  so  long  in  the 
saddle  of  political  authority  is  yielding  to  the  force  of 
numbers  and  to  the  pressure  of  universal  suffrage. 
Something  of  the  historic  dignity  of  British  govern- 
ment is  lost  in  these  changes.  I  will  not  say  that 
government  has  been  weakened,  that  it  is  less  efficient, 
less  patriotic.  I  do  not  assume  that  the  change,  ob- 
viously equitable  under  the  ideals  of  democracy,  is 
to  the  bad.  I  incline  to  the  judgment  that  in  the 
long  run  it  will  tend  to  better  conditions,  certainlyl 
to  fairer  conditions.  What  I  wish  to  make  clear  is 
that  out  of  the  ruck  of  war  there  has  come  a  new! 
order  of  things,  that  the  England  of  today  and  of 
time  ahead  is  in  a  political  as  well  as  in  a  social 
sense  to  be  a  different  England  from  the  England  offl 
other  days.  A.    H. 

Sax  Francisco,  June  4,   1919. 


. 


Tune  7,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 

It  is  not  out  of  time  and  place  to  recall  the  German 
idea  of  a  "fair  peace"  upon  occasions  when  the  busi- 
ness of  defining  terms  has  been  or  has  seemed  to  be  in 
their  own  hands.  In  1871,  when  Germany  had  over- 
whelmed the  armies  of  France  and  stood  in  the  full 
pride  and  power  of  military  domination,  her  governing 
authorities  made  and  enforced  what  we  have  the  right  to 
assume  was  to  the  German  mind  a  "fair  peace."  First 
Germany  seized  and  made  her  own  two  of  the  fairest 
provinces  of  France,  including  the  richest  deposits  of 
iron  and  coal  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  addition 
Germany  exacted  from  France  in  money  the  sum  of 
5,000,000,000  francs— $1,000,000,000  in  our  money.  Ac- 
cording to  her  own  statisticians  the  war  had  cost  Ger- 
many in  money  1,650.000,000  francs— $330,000,000  in 
our  money.  Thus  besides  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  Germany  took  from  France  three  dollars  for 
every  dollar  the  war  had  cost  her.  It  was  not  without 
justification  that  a  German  historian  has  declared  that 
"the  most  profitable  achievement  of  the  Germans  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  the  war  of  1870." 

Again,  in  the  year  1917,  Germany  found  herself  in 
position  to  define  terms  of  peace  with  prostrate  Russia. 
At  Brest-Litovsk  she  enforced  terms  in  very  much  the 
spirit  of  the  settlement  of  1871  with  France.     She  re- 


port the  population  bodily  "to  the  end  that  the  land 
may  be  open  for  German  population."  In  Belgium  and 
in  tlie  provinces  to  be  taken  from  France  "'the  economic 
resources  to  be  found  in  these  districts,  including  me- 
dium and  large  land-holdings,"  were  "to  be  taken  from 
their  former  proprietors  and  put  into  German  posses- 
sion." 

The  nation  -which  in  its  arrogance  defined  these  fine 
projects  is  the  same  nation  which  now  whines  in 
protest,  and  appeals  under  the  principle  of  "fairness," 
from  the  terms  imposed  by  the  Versailles  treaty.  If  the 
German  idea  of  fairness  as  illustrated  in  German  his- 
torv  and  German  declarations  were  to  define  the  ex- 
actions of  the  present  peace  there  would  not  be  left  to 
the  German  race  a  penny  in  property  or  a  foot  of  land. 
Let  not  the  Germans  make  appeal  in  the  name  of 
fairness.  Let  them  not  talk  of  justice.  The  only 
grounds  upon  which  they  are  entitled  to  plead  are  those 
of  mercy  and  charitv. 


The  Vacancy  at  Berkeley. 
In  respect  of  its  potentialities  the  presidency  of  the 
State  University  is  the  most  important  official  post  in 
California.  Xo  other  is  comparable  to  it  as  a  source 
of  influences  vital  in  the  moral  life  of  the  state.  From 
Berkeley  more  and  more  come  leaders  in  social  life,  in 
the  professions,  in  public  affairs.    While  it  is  true  that  a 


quired   Russia  to  cede  all  territory  west  of  a  certain   modern  univers;ty  ;s  a  compound  of  many  factors,  it  is 


line,  involving  30.000  square  miles  and  56,000,000 
people,  or  32  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Russian  population. 
She  further  demanded  and  received  one-third  of  the 
Russian  railroad  mileage,  73  per  cent,  of  Russia's  iron 
deposits,  and  89  per  cent,  of  her  coal  fields.  She  also 
required  Russia  to  cede  the  provinces  of  Esthonia  and 
Livonia.  She  required  the  province  of  Caucasus  to  be 
evacuated  by  Russia  and  given  over  to  her  ally,  Turkey, 
with  its  Armenian  population.  A  still  further  require- 
ment was  the  demobilization  of  all  Russian  armies  with 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Ukrainia,  Finland, 
and  the  Aland  Islands. 

At  the  beginning  of  tlie  world  war  in  1915  two  con- 
ventions representative  of  German  sentiment  presented 
to  the  government  for  its  acceptance — and  they  were 
duly  accepted — schedules  defining  the  purposes  of  Ger- 
manv  in  the  event,  then  anticipated  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory. These  schedules  are  worth  careful  attention  in 
respect  of  Germany's  present  appeals  for  "fair"  treat- 
ment. As  regards  military  and  customs  policy  and 
as  regards  the  monetary,  hanking,  and  postal  system, 
Belgium  was  to  be  subject  to  German  imperial  legisla- 
tion. The  railroads  and  canals  of  Belgium  were  to 
he  made  portions  of  the  German  transportation  sys- 
tem. As  regards  France,  Germany  was  to  take  over 
the  coast  line  as  far  west  and  south  as  the  River 
Somme,  as  "vital  to  our  future  importance  on  the  sea." 
The  Hinterland  to  be  acquired  with  this"  coast  strip 
"must  be  sufficient  to  secure  complete  control  and  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  the  forts"  to  be  acquired  on  the 
Channel.  In  addition  Germany  proposed  to  take  over 
the  ore  fields  of  Briey.  also  the  coal  fields  in  the  de- 
partments of  the  north  and  of  Pas-de-Calais.  As 
regards  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  "strengthening  the 
sound  agricultural  basis  of  our  national  economy,"  there 
was  to  be  annexation  of  "parts  of  the  Baltic  provinces 
and  the  districts  lying  south  of  the  same." 

To  the  end  of  providing  "secure  bases  for  strategic 
movement  and  for  political  and  economic  interests,  and 
for  the  unhampered  exercise  of  its  strength  and  its 
rspirit  at  home  and  on  the  free  seas,"  Germany  was  to 
.conclude  no  peace  that  did  not  include  these  aggrandize- 
ments. It  was  further  declared  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many that  "we  must  keep  Belgium  firmly  in  our  hand 
as  regards  political  and  military  matters  and  as  regards 
(economic  interests."  "Retention  of  Belgium"  was  de- 
clared to  be  "an  indubitable  matter  of  honor."  Having 
thus  decided  to  enslave  Belgium,  it  was  further  declared 
that  "we  must  ruthlessly  weaken  France  politically  and 
economically."  Turning  to  the  east,  the  proposal  (in 
1915 )  embodied  the  cessions  of  territory  later  enforced 
in  the  so-called  "treaty"  of  Brest-Litovsk. 

Further  defining  Germany's  ideas,  it  was  declared 
that  it  would  be  "dangerous  to  admit  the  inhabitants" 
of  the  districts  to  be  taken  over  "to  full  political 
equality"  with  the  German  population.  "The  govern- 
ment and  administration  must  be  so  conducted  that  the 
inhabitants  shall  obtain  no  influence  upon  the  political 
destinies  of  the  German  Empire."  In  the  case  of  the 
territories  to  be  taken  from  Russia  the  plan  was  to  de- 


of  devotion,  habits  of  industry,  and  a  sympathetic  tem- 
perament,  witli   the  qualities   which   command   r<: 

and  cooperation  alike  upon  the  part  of  the  public,  the 
faculty,  the  student  body.  This,  as  the  late  Professor 
Stephens  would  say,  is  a  large  order.  But  men  of  high 
capability  if  diligently  sought  for  may  be  found,  as  the 
recent  career  of  Stanford  University  notably  illustrates. 
Let  us  find  for  Berkeley  a  man  who  will  do  there  rela- 
tively what  Dr.  Wilbur  has  done  and  is  doing  at  Palo 
Alto  and  all  will  be  well. 

There  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  no  geography  in 
scholarship  or  in  administrative  capabilitv.  Vet.  since 
understanding  and  sympathy  enter  so  vitally  in  the  work 
of  a  great  school,  a  Californian  is  preferable,  other 
things  being  equal.  But  there  needs  be  care  that  in  the 
choice  now  to  be  made  fuel  be  not  added  to  smolder- 
ing fires.  We  would  better  go  to  Timbuctco  for  a  man 
who  can  inspire  loyalty  and  cooperation  than  by  selec- 
tion nearer  home  perpetuate  jealousies  and  sustain 
chronic  resentments. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


similarly  true  that  the  tone  and  spirit  of  every  school 
more  or  less  reflects  the  qualities  of  its  directing  mind. 
If  the  atmosphere  is  that  of  a  moral  responsibility, 
if  in  the  faculty  there  is  mutual  good-will  and  co- 
operation, if  on  the  part  of  students  there  is  devotion 
to  duty  with  respect  for  and  diligence  in  the  work  in 
hand,  if  from  the  school  there  come  in  reasonable 
measure  scholarship,  character,  a  sound  sense  of  private 
and  public  obligation,  then  be  assured  that  the  head  of 
that  school  is  a  man  duly  equipped,  industrious,  sympa- 
thetic, wise,  tolerant,  tactful. 

The  first  qualification  for  the  presidency'  of  a  great 
university  is  of  course  a  rounded  scholarship.  But 
given  this,  there  are  other  requirements  perhaps  not  less 
important  in  relation  first  to  the  prosperitv  of  the 
school  itself,  second  to  its  force  as  a  public  institu- 
tion. There  are  those  who  in  view  of  the  adminis- 
trative functions  under  a  president's  hand  would  put 
administrative  capability  as  the  first  requisite.  Others, 
reflecting  upon  the  necessity  involved  in  ways  and 
means,  hold  persuasive  power  in  dealing  with  governors 
and  legislatures  to  be  the  first  essential.  There  is  still 
another  view  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
personal  power  in  dealing  with  the  general  public, 
of  arousing  enthusiasm  and  stimulating  team  work 
in  the  faculty  and  in  the  student  body.  Each  of 
these  has  its  due  value,  but  no  one  of  them  is  com- 
petent to  achieve  success  in  large  and  high  degree.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  function  of  a 
school  is  to  develop  character  under  the  inspirations 
of  knowledge  and  this  may  not  be  done  under  leader- 
ship of  a  man  lacking  either  in  the  one  essential  re- 
quirement or  in  the  other.  Xo  narrow  specialist,  but 
a  full  and  rounded  man  is  the  vital  need. 

It  is  a  painful  reflection  that  in  many  of  our  Ameri- 
can universities,  even  those  of  highest  repute,  there  is 
in  the  faculty  persistent  conflict  of  cross-purposes,  a 
spirit  of  criticism  and  of  mutual  resentment,  with  in- 
evitable accompaniments  of  jealousy,  intrigue,  lethargy. 
Professors  and  instructors  who  ought  to  pull  together 
waste  their  energies  and  limit  their  powers  by  atti- 
tudes of  mind  fatal  alike  to  internal  harmony  and  to 
the  general  purposes  for  which  the  school  is  main- 
tained. In  every  such  case  it  will  be  found  that  in  the 
directing  head  there  are  vices  of  selfishness  or  of 
vanity,  or  of  the  non-sympathetic  mind. 

Obviouslv  in  the  matter  of  selecting  a  successor  to 
Dr.  Wheeler  the  Berkeley  regents  have  a  responsi- 
bility of  supreme  importance.  As  they  shall  be  delibe- 
rate and  discreet,  or  hurried  and  perfunctory  in  judg- 
ment, the  future  of  our  university  will  be  determined. 
Large  as  it  is  in  its  organization  and  in  its  student 
body,  its  character  is  yet  in  the  making.  The  regents 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  no  stream  rises  higher 
than  its  source — that  no  school  can  be  better  than  the 
forces  that  enter  into  it  and  that  have  their  central 
inspiration  in  the  man  who  sits  in  the  chair  of  execu- 
tive authority. 

The  imperative  need  of  Berkeley  is  for  a  president 
who  with  character  and  scholarship  combines  the  spirit 


There  is  hardly  a  single  problem  of  the  war,  includ- 
ing the  all-embracing  problem  of  the  war  itself,  that 
might  not  have  been  evaded  by  the  application  of  the 
broad  moral  law  to  international  affairs.  Bismarck  may 
have  meant  something  of  this  sort  when  he  said  that 
future  struggles  would  be  dominated  by  what  he  called 
the  "imponderables."  Bismarck  had  seen  the  iron  law 
of  force  imposed  upon  Europe.  He  himself  had  invoked 
it  in  its  most  ruthless  and  implacable  aspects.  Xone 
the  less  he  foresaw  that  it  could  not  endure,  that  all 
the  finer  forces  of  nature  must  presently  be  arrayed 
against  it,  and  that  there  might  be  a  fearful  Xemesis 
involved  in  the  effort  to  overthrow  it.  The  great  con- 
gresses of  Vienna  and  Berlin  had  re-drawn  the  map  of 
Europe  without  one  single  hesitating  glance  at  justice 
or  humanity.  Right  and  wrong  had  played  no  part 
whatever  in  their  deliberations.  An  assembly  of  intel- 
lectual tigers  would  have  been  no  less  mindful  of  the 
plain  dictates  of  a  broad  morality.  And  so  today  the 
world  is  being  called  upon  to  reap  exactly  what  it  has 
sown.  Xo  single  crime  has  been  forgotten.  Xo  single 
seed  of  evil  has  failed  of  its  harvest.  Whether  we  shall 
now  learn  the  lesson  remains  to  be  seen. 


Last  week  I  tried  to  show  that  the  shameful  boycott 
of  Russia  had  thrown  the  empire  of  the  Czars  into  the 
arms  of  Asia  instead  of  Europe,  and  had  created  the 
welter  of  illiteracy  and  superstition  that  had  broken 
under  the  strain  of  European  alliance,  and  had  pro- 
longed the  war  at  the  cost  of  fresh  millions  of  lives. 
Europe  had  been  baiting  the  bear  for  two  hundred 
years  until  the  policy  of  hate  and  suspicion  had  be- 
come a  habit.  Prussia  alone  had  seen  her  opportunity 
and  had  saturated  Russia  with  her  merchants  and 
traders,  who  were  to  become  the  guiding  hands  at  the 
Russian  helm,  and  who  were  to  steer  the  ship  upon  the 
rocks  at  the  bidding  of  Berlin.  Europe  had  suddenly 
relied  upon  Russia  to  beat  the  Teuton,  and  at  the 
moment  of  her  deadliest  need  was  to  discover  that 
Russia  herself  was  Teuton.  What  else  could  she  be? 
Xo  other  course  had  been  open  to  her.  Xever  were 
cause  and  effect  so  clearly  connected.  For  two  cen- 
turies Europe  had  been  creating  Teutonism  and  Bol- 
shevism in  Russia  and  was  now  to  draw  back  aghast 
at  the  success  of  her  craftsmanship.  Russia  was  first 
to  crumble  at  the  bidding  of  the  German,  whose  malign 
influence  was  the  direct  result  of  the  fanatical  follies 
of  Europe.  She  was  then  to  be  ground  into  the  mud 
by  a  Bolshevism  equally  the  direct  result  of  the  igno- 
rances to  which  Europe  had  deliberately  consigned  her. 


The  peace  conference  might  have  done  something 
to  retrace  these  evil  steps,  but  it  seemed  incapable  of 
thinking  along  the  lines  of  a  broad  statesmanship.  Bol- 
shevism, it  is  true,  had  become  a  lion  in  the  path,  but 
none  the  less  the  broad  aim  of  a  Pan-Slav  confedera- 
tion might  have  been  avowed,  and  with  what  result  in 
the  way  of  an  awakened  national  spirit  in  Russia,  who 
can  tell?  As  I  said  last  week.  I  believe  that  all  the 
Slavs  of  Europe  would  have  responded  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  that  the  Slav  nationalities  outside  of  Russia 
would  not  only  have  been  saved  from  the  now  threaten- 
ing cancer  of  Bolshevism,  but  that  they  would  have 
exercised  an  enormously  steadying  influence  upon 
Russia  herself.  A  great  Pan-Slav  conference  should 
have  been  summoned,  and  to  it  should  have  been  called 
the  delegates  of  Poland — German.  Russian,  and  Aus- 
trian— of  the  Ukraine,  of  Serbia,  of  Bohemia,  and  of 
the  Slavs  of  the  Adriatic.  The  conception  would  have 
been  Xapoleonic.  but  unfortunately  there  was  no  Na- 
poleon to  achieve  it.  We  preferred  to  create  a  dozen 
little  Slav  nationalities,  and  a  dozen  little  hostile 
patriotisms  that  might  so  easily  have  been  merged  into 
the  greater  Slav  patriotism.  Our  idealism  cou'd  ri.-e 
no  higher  than  ballot-boxes,  while  Russia  herself  was 
allowed  to  wallow  in  the  squalor  from  which  she  might 
have  been  saved  by  a  glimpse  of  the  vision  of  a  real 
Pan-Slavism.  

I  am  tempted  thus  to  recapitulate  by  the  prevailing 
discussions  as  to  the  fate  of  Turkey.     Once 
chickens  have  come  home  to  roost.     Thev 
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Russia  could  have  settled  the  Turkish  problem  fifty 
vears  ago  and  she  wanted  to  do  so.  But  tor  the  insane 
suspicion  of  Russian  motives  there  would  today  be  no 
such  thing  as  a.  Turkey  in  Europe.  Russia  had  tacitly 
accepted  the  leadership  of  the  Pan-Slav  movement  and 
had  thrown  the  shadow  of  her  protecting  sword  across 
the  Balkan  States.  But  she  had  to  walk  wanly.  She 
knew  that  her  every'  move  southward  would  be  inter- 
preted as  an  advance  upon  India.  She  knew  that  Eu- 
rope dreaded  to  see  the  collapse  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
and  the  inevitable  scramble  for  the  fragments.  I  do  not 
believe  that  India  was  ever  in  danger  from  Russia. 
India  could  alwavs  be  guarded  by  good  government 
more  efficiently  than  by  armies.  Certainly  the  threat 
against  India 'from   Germany  was   always   : 


looked  on  with  an  almost  approving  indifference  to  the  tained  at  all  costs.  It  would  have  purged  Russia  of 
weakening  of  Russian  influence  and  of  Pan-Slavism, '  Bolshevism,  restored  her  self-respect  and  sustained  her 
stupidly  blind  to  the  fact  that  Pan-Germanism  had  ;  in  her  search  for  those  great  responsibilities  that  ha\  e 
achieved  a  corresponding  advance.  Austria  had  already  been  her  secret  dream  for  a  century 
seized  the  Slav  states  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and 


Serbia  was  therefore  hemmed  in  between  Austria  to 
her  west  and  north,  Bulgaria  to  her  east,  and  Greece 
with  its  Germanophile  king  to  her  south.  The  bear 
seemed  now  baited  to  a  standstill.  Still  bleeding  from 
the  Japanese  war,  she  seemed  fated  to  witness  the  dis- 
integration of  Pan-Slavism.  Austria  was  holding  her 
Slav  nationalities  more  firmly  than  ever  before.  She 
had  acquired  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  She  had  iso- 
lated Serbia  by  her  alliance  with  Bulgaria,  and  the 
stage  was  set  for  that  last  act  in  the  drama  when  the 
crushing  of  Serbia  should  throw  the   road  into  Asia 
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re  real  than  the  threat  *™  &"(£*£  ^id|  Minor  wide  open  and  so  earn-  the  Teuton  armies  t< 

Russia.  I  India    and   to   Africa.      But   would   Russia   be   strong 


Salisbury    may    have    recognized    this 
franklv  'that    in    sustaining    Turkey    against 
Great  "Britain  had  been   "backing  the   wrong  horse. 
But  the  old  tradition  of  hostility  to  Russia  was  allowed 
to  prevail.     Europe  watched  the  Pan-Slav  movement 
with  grim  suspicion  and  therefore   Russia  knew  well 
that  she  must  be  cautious  in  calling  her  Slav  children 

to  her  side.  

But  Russia  at  last  intervened  when  the  sufferings 
of  the  Balkan  States  under  Turkish  rule  became  un- 
bearable. She  made  war  upon  Turkey,  and  with  the 
critical  aid  of  Roumania  she  beat  her.  She  would  have 
turned  the  Turk  cut  of  Europe  "bag  and  baggage  —to 
use  Gladstone's  phrase— if  she  had  been  allowed  to  do 
so  But  she  was  not  allowed.  The  Berlin  Congress 
set  itself  to  work  to  undo  all  that  Russia  had  done. 
Led  by  Germany  and  Austria,  who  had  their  own 
reasons  for  keep'ing  open,  and  in  Turkish  lianas,  the 
road  to   \sia  Minor,  the  Berlin  Congress  was  resoli 


enough  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  Serbia?  And,  if  so. 
what  would  her  aid  be  worth?  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  ironies  of  history  that  Europe  should  suddenly 
relv  upon  Russia  after  seeking  for  two  hundred  years 
to  weaken  Russia,  to  refuse  to  her  the  comities  of 
Europe,  to  perpetuate  her  ignorances  and  her  super- 
stitions, to  deny  to  her  the  guardianship  of  the  Slav 
world.  And  we  are  still  upon  the  same  evil  path.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  build  up  Pan-Slavism  anew  we  are 
bent  upon  its  disintegration.  And  we  are  creating  a 
league  of  nations  to  perpetuate  that  disintegration  and 
the  estrangements  that  might  so  easily  be  guided  into 
amities  and  confederations. 


What  a  strange  chapter  of   futilities.     Europe   had 
been  doing  her  best  for  half  a  century  to  save  Turkey 
— no  matter  what  oceans  of  Christian  blood  might  be 
shed  in  the  process — only  to  find  that  Turkey  had  be- 
that  Russia  should  not  be  allowed  to  free  the  Balkans   come  the  n;ghroa(i  of  Germany  moving  to  the  domina- 
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Break,  Break,  Break. 

Break,   break,   break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  I 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O   well  for  the  fisherman's  boy. 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play ! 

O   well   for  the  sailor  lad. 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill : 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand. 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,   break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Seal 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. — Lord  Tennyson. 
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if  it  could  possibly  be  prevented.  It  could  not  be 
wholly  prevented,  but  none  the  less  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress did  what  it  could  in  the  sen-ice  of  Satan.  Bul- 
garia Serbia,  and  Montenegro  were  freed,  or  prac- 
tically so.  but  Macedonia,  the  broad  corridor  through 
the  Balkans,  was  given  back  to  Turkey,  and  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  Europe  was  perpetuated.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  even  the  most  feeble  intelligence  would 
have  foreseen  the  results  of  this  preservation  ot  Turk- 
ish rule  in  Europe  and  would  have  welcomed  the  efforts 
of  Russia  to  end  it.  One  would  have  supposed  that 
Christian  Europe  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  Chris- 
tian Russia  in  her  efforts  to  free  Christian  nationalities 
from  Turkish  tyranny.  But  an  evil  political  tradition 
was  more  powerful  than  religion.  Russia  at  all  costs 
must  be  thwarted  everywhere.  Russia  was  the  enemy 
of  Europe,  incapable  alike  of  honor  or  magnanimity. 
Russia  cared  nothing  for  the  Balkan  Slavs,  and  all  her 
claims  to  do  so  were  a  pretense.  These  colossal  mis- 
takes are  all  so  clear  now  after  we  have  seen  German 
armies  advancing  across  that  very  Macedonian  high- 
road opened  for  them  by  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  that 
Russia  would  have  closed,  after  we  have  seen  Turkey 
giving  to  Germany  the  alliance  that  Russia  would  have 
made  impossible,  after  we  have  seen  Bulgaria  seduced 
from  her  Slav  allegiance  as  a  result  of  quarrels  that 
Russia  would  so  easily  have  adjusted.  These  things 
are  so  clear  now,  but  have  we  learned  from  them?  It 
would  seem  not,  as  we  watch  the  can-ing  of  the  Slav 
world  into  fragments  that  are  certain  to  hate  each 
other  without  that  Pan-Slav  cement  that  would  have- 
reconciled  them.  It  would  appear  that  the  genius  of 
European  statesmanship  was  never  at  so  low  an  ebb  as 
now,  that  it  learns  nothing,  remembers  nothing,  forgets 
nothing.  


The  first  dreadful  harvest  of  the  Berlin  Congress  and 
its   thwarting   of   Russia   was   not    for   long   delayed. 
Macedonia,    thus   wickedly    thrown    back   to    Turkey, 
invoked  the  aid  of  her  freed  Slav  neighbors,  Bulgaria 
and   Serbia,   and   Greece  also   joined   in  the   work   of 
•  liberation.    Once  more  war  was  opened  upon  the  Turk. 
a  war  that  would  never  have  been  fought  if  the  Berlin 
Congress  had  allowed  Russia  to  have  her  way.    It  was 
a  war  for  the  redemption  of  Macedonia,  and  it  should 
have  commanded  the  unqualified  sympathies  of  Chris- 
tian Europe.    But  Christian  Europe  had  no  sympathies 
to  spare.    Austria,  foreseeing  the  closing  of  the  Mace- 
donian corridor  against  a  German  advance  upon  Asia 
and  India,  blustered  and  threatened.    Russia,  weakened 
by  the  Japanese  war  into  which  Germany  had  steered 
her,  and  discouraged  by  the  animosities  of  Europe,  was 
in  no  position  to  intervene.     The  Balkan  allies  drove 
the  Turkish  armies  eastward  from  Adrianople  and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  days  of  European  Turkey  were 
numbered.     But  Austria  had  still   a  card  to  play  for 
the  salvation  of  Turkey;   and   Europe   looked  on  un- 
moved as  she  played  it.    At  the  moment  w_hen  Turkey 
lay  prostrate  before  the  allied  armies  of  Serbia  and 
Bulgaria,  Austria  instigated  an  attack  upon  Serbia  by 
Bulgaria.    It  does  not  matter  now  by  what  chicane  she 
did  this,  but  it  achieved  its  purpose.    The  second  Balkan 
war  resulted,  this  time  a  war  between  the  nations  that 
the  day  before  had  been  companions  in  arms.     It  was 
a  war  of  incredible  ferocities  in  which  Bulgaria  was 
beaten.    But  to  Austria  went  the  profits.    Turkey,  taking 
advantage  of  the  quarrel  between  her  enemies,  swept 
b  .ck  westward  into  Europe,  and  Bulgaria  and  Serbia 
were  poisoned  with  mutual  hatreds.    It  is  true  that  the 
Macedonian  corridor  had  been  closed,  but  this  mattered 
ittle  in   view   of  the  fact  that   Bulgaria  had  become 
■iro-Teuton    through   her   needless   hatred    of    Serbia. 
an-Slavism  had  received  a  deadly  blow 


tion  of  Europe  and  of  the  world.  Russia,  seeking  to 
destroy  Turkey,  had  been  browbeaten  into  impotence, 
and  had  been  "denied  the  right  to  make  that  Pan-Slav 
confederation  that  was  the  only  possible  barrier  to  a 
Pan-Germanism  that  had  openly  adopted  the  Drang 
nach  Ostcn  as  its  motto..  Pan-Germany,  having  be- 
come a  mighty  and  an  aggressive  fact,  and  having  se- 
cured the  concurrence  of  Europe  in  the  defeat  of  Pan- 
Slavism,  now  makes  war  upon  Europe,  and  Europe 
summons  Pan-Slavism  to  its  aid.-  Russia,  weakened  by 
Europe,  collapses  under  the  pressure  of  the  enemies  of 
Europe,  and  she  then  receives  the  reproaches  of  her 
allies  for  that  yen-  weakness  and  disintegration  at 
which  it  has  been  the  traditional  policy  of  Europe  to 
rejoice  and  which  Europe  has  promoted  and  fostered. 
Russia  would  gladly  have  expelled  the  Turk  from  Eu- 
rope forty  years  ago.  and  she  was  not  allowed  to  do  so 
lest  she  should  acquire  Constantinople.  Russia,  having 
practically  no  Mohammedan  peoples  under  her  rule, 
could  have  chastised  Turkey  without  the  fear  of  pro- 
voking a  Holy  War.  The  task  must  now  be  done  by 
England  and  France,  who  have  millions  of  Moham- 
medans under  their  rule,  and  who  will  be  held  respon- 
sible by  those  people  for  any  indignity-  offered  to  the 
Sultan.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  Holy  War 
in  Afghanistan,  and  the  British  government  is  being 
reminded  by  the  Mohammedans  of  India  of  its  pledges 
to  protect  the  religious  interests  of  their  faith  so  far 
as  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  concerned.  Xow  all  this 
catalogue  of  sorrows  could  be  faced  with  equanimity 
if  there  were  any  indication,  even  the  least,  that  the 
aid  of  Russia  would  be  enlisted  for  the  solidification 
and  pacification  of  the  Slav  world.  That  Slav  world, 
caned  into  fragments,  will  become  an  inferno  of  hates 
unless  it  is  offered  something  so  great  as  to  submerge 
all  lesser  and  sectional  interests.  But  Russia  must  be 
a  party  to  such  a  pact.  The  call  to  Pan-Slavism  must 
come  from  Russia.  It  is  only  by  the  summons  to  play- 
that  large  and  traditional  part  that  the  fires  of  Russian 
patriotism  can  be  rekindled.  It  may  be  too  late.  A  real 
statesmanship  would  have  made  the  effort  long  ago. 
Then  in  good  truth  we  should  have  had  a  league  of 
nations.  " 


A  gentle  household  Spirit,  unchallenged  and  unpaid, 
Attended  with  his  service  a  lonely  servant-maid. 

She  seemed  a  weary  woman,  who  had  found  life  unkind. 
Whose  youth  had  left  her  early  and  little  left  behind. 

Most   desolate    and   dreary   her  days   went   on   until 
Arose  this  unseen  stranger  her  labours  to   fulfill. 

But  now  she  walked  at  leisure,  secure  of.  blame  she  slept. 
The  meal  was  always  ready,  the  room  was  always  swept. 

And  by  the  cheerful  firelight,  the  winter  evenings  long. 

He  gave  her  words  of  kindness  and  snatches  of  sweet  song  ;^ 

With  useful  housewife  secret  and  tales  of  faeries  fair. 
From    times   when    gaunt    magicians    and   dwarfs   and   giants 
were ; — 

Thus,  habit  closing  round  her,  by  slow  degrees  she  nurst 

A  sense  of  trust  and  pleasure,  where  she  had  feared  at  first. 

When  strange  desire  came  on  her,  and  shook  her  like  a  storm. 
To  see  this  faithful  being  distinct  in  outward  form. 

He  was  so  pure  a  nature,  of  so  benign  a  will. 

It  could  be  nothing  -fearful,  it  could  be  nothing  ill. 

At  first  with  grave  denial  her  prayer  he  laid  aside. 
Then  warning  and  entreaty,  but  all  in  vain,  he  tried. 

The    wish    upgrew    to    passion, — she    urged    him    more    and 

more, — 
Until,   as  one  outwearied.  but  still  lamenting  sore. 

He  promised  in  her  chamber  he  would  attend  her  call. 
When  from  the  small  high  window  the  full-moon  light  should 

fall. 

Most  proud  and  glad  that  evening  she  entered  to  behold 
How  there  her  phantom  Lover  his  presence  would  unfold ; 

When,    lo  !   in  bloody  pallor  lay,  on  the  moonlit  floor. 
The  Babe  she  bore  and  murdered  some  thirteen  years  before. 

— Lord  Houghton. 


The  peace  conference  should  have  issued  a  summons 
to  Pan-Slavism,  and  I  believe  that  Russian  Bolshevism 
would  have  disapepared  before  that  great  incitement  to 
Slav  unity  and  before  the  pressure  of  the  non-Russian 
Slav  states.  But  the  peace  conference  preferred  to 
build  a  bulwark  of  those  non-Russian  Slav  states,  a  bul- 
wark that  would  reach  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  that  would  separate  Russia  in  the  east 
from  Germany  in  the  west.  The  scheme  was  at  least 
a  possible  one.  even  a  promising  one,  but  it  was  at  once 
vitiated  by  the  weakening  of  the  West  Prussia  section 
of  that  bulwark,  which  was  to  consist  only  of  a  corri- 
dor ending  with  the  internationalized  port  of  Danzig. 
It  was  further  weakeend  by  the  uncertainties  as  to  the 
southern  section,  occupied  by  the  Slavs  of  the  Adriatic. 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  no  mean  authority,  believes  that 
such  a  dam  or  bulwark  would  be  futile.  He  does  not 
believe  that  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Jugo-Slavia 
would  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  on  both 
sides  from  revolutionary  Germany  and  revolutionary 
Russia.  He  calls  it  "a  very  dangerous  bit  of  fooling." 
Certainly  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  bulwark  at  all 
than  a  weak  bulwark,  and  a  bulwark  with  both  ends  un- 
built w-ould  be  worse  than  none.  And  so  we  are  thrown 
back  on  the  one  inescapable  fact  that  Russia  and  Poland 
and  the  Ukraine  and  Bohemia  and  all  of  the  southern 
Slavs  are  of  one  blood  and  destined  to  be  united  under 
..  the  leadership  of  Russia.  A  real  statesmanship  would 
and  Europe '  have  recognized  this  as   the   supreme  goal  to  be   at- 


Atalanta  in  Calydon. 

Before  the  beginning  of  years 

There  came  to  the  making  of  man 
Time,   with   a   gift  of  tears : 

Grief,  with  a  glass  that  ran ; 
Pleasure,  with  pain   for  leaven ; 

Summer,  with  flowers  that  fell ; 
Remembrance  fallen  from  heaven. 

And    madness    risen    from    hell ; 
Strength  without  hands  to  smite  ; 

Love  that  endures  for  a  breath ; 
Xight.   the  shadow  of  light. 

And  life,  the  shadow  of  death. 

And  the  high  gods  took  in  hand 

Fire,   and  the   falling  of  tears, 
And  a  measure  of  sliding  sand 

From  under  the  feet  of  the  years  : 
And  froth  and  drift  of  the  sea : 

And  dust  of  the  labouring  earth ; 
And  bodies  of  things  to  be 

In  the  houses  of  death  and  of  birth ; 
And  wrought  with  weeping  and  laughter. 

And  fashioned  with  loathing  and  love. 
With   life   before   and   after. 

And  death  beneath  and  above. 

For  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  morrow. 

That  his  strength  might  endure  for  a  span. 
With  travail  and  heavy  sorrow, 

The  holy  spirit  of  man. 

From  the  winds  of  the  north  and  the  south 

They  gathered  as  unto  strife; 
They  breathed  upon  his  mouth. 

They  filled  his  body  with  life: 
Eyesight  and  speech  they  wrought 

For  the  veils  of  the  soul  therein, 
A  time  for  labour  and  thought, 

A  time  to  serve  and  to  sin ; 
They  gave  him  light  in  his  ways. 

And  love,  and  a  space  for  delight, 
And  beauty  and  length  of  days. 

And  night,  and  sleep  in  the  night. 
His  speech  is  a  burning  fire; 

With  his  lips  he  travaileth ; 
In  his  heart  is  a  blind  desire. 

In  his  eves  foreknowledge  of  death  ; 
He  weaves,  and  is  clothed  with  derision  : 

Sows,  and  he  shall  not  reap; 
His  life  is  a  watch  or  a  vision 

Between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep. 

— Algernon    Charles  Su-inburne. 


Nearly  all  Japanese  soldiers  are  expert  gymnasts,  and 
every  barrack  has  a  gymnasium.  So  well  trained  arej 
they  that  in  less  than  half  a  minute  they  can  scale  a 
wall  fourteen  feet  high  by  simply  leaping  on  each 
other's  shoulders — one  man  sustaining  two  or  three 
others. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


VICTORY  OVER  BLINDNESS. 


Sir   Arthur   Pearson    Shows   How  It   Has  Been  Won   at   St. 
Dunstan's  and  How  Others  May  Win  It. 


The  war  has  given  to  us  all  an  interest  in  the  blind. 
Of  all  the  afflictions  included  in  the  casualty  list  this  is 
the  most  pathetic  and  the  most  disabling.  The  actual 
number  of  those  who  have  lost  their  eyesight  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  is  not  yet  known,  and  perhaps  will  never 
be  known,  but  it  must  be  very  large.  Their  lot  is  far 
worse  than  that  of  the  maimed,  and  their  demand  upon 
human  kindliness  far  more  emergent.  It  is  good  to 
know  that  it  is  being  so  capably  answered. 

It  would  be  strictly  accurate  to  say  that  there  is  no 
other  man  so  competent  to  speak  of  the  blind  and  of 
their  needs  as  Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  He  himself  is 
blind,  and  every  blinded  soldier  and  sailor  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  has  passed  under  his  care.  St.  Dunstan's 
Home  for  the  Blind  is  his  creation  and  under  his  man- 
agement, and  he  strikes  at  once  on  the  keynote  of  that 
management  when  he  tells  us  that  there  is  one  thing 
that  the  inmates  of  St.  Dunstan's  are  not  allowed  to  see 
if  it  can  possibly  be  helped,  and  that  is  the  gloomy  side 
of  their  lives. 

St.  Dunstan's  is  a  home  of  industry  and  of  a  constant 
activity.  There  is  something  for  every  one  to  do  and 
it  is  amazing  what  blinded  men  are  able  to  do.  They 
themselves  are  amazed  as  the  vista  of  their  possibilities 
is  opened  to  them: 

Before  leaving  the  workshops  I  will  give  you  a  typical 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  newcomers  were  persuaded  that 
in  spite  of  their  feeling  of  helplessness  there  was  something 
for  which  they  were  fitted.  The  case  was  that  of  a  young 
Colonial  who  did  not  believe  he  could  do  any  of  the  trades 
we  taught.  I  asked  him  what  he  had  done  before.  He  said 
he  had  been  a  butcher.  Then  said  I  to  him  :  "You  have  a 
ready-made  job.  You  are  accustomed  to  handling  tools,  to 
using  saws  and  knives;  carpentering  is  the  very  thing  for 
you." 

"Why.  yes,  sir,"  he  said,  brightening  up;  "I  think  I  could 
do  that."  And  he  became  an  absolutely  first-rate  carpenter. 
Butchering  and  carpentry  have,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with 
one  another,  but  there  was  the  opportunity  of  putting  an  idea 
into  the  lad's  head — he  simply  wanted  something  to  make  him 
feel  that  he  could  do  some  useful  work.  Once  a  blinded 
soldier  felt  that  he  had  been  set  to  a  task  which  he  could 
tackle  he  went  forward  with  a  spirit  that  was  absolutely  un- 
def  eatable. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  made  it  his  business  personally 
to  interview  every  blinded  man.  Being  blind  himself. 
he  was  able  to  talk  to  them  convincingly  and  to  do 
something  to  dispel  the  despondency  that  was  inevitable 
in  the  early  stages  of  education: 

However,  to  hear  what  other  people  can  do  and  have  done 
is  not  everything.  The  least  personal  experience  counts  for 
more.  For  that  reason  I  always  presented  each  new  arrival 
with  a  watch — a  watch  specially  made  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  with  dots  to  indicate  the  place  of  the  ordinary  numerals 
and  hands  slightly  raised,  and  so  strong  that  their  position 
can  be  safely  felt  with  the  fingers. 

In  the  ordinary  way,  the  blind  man  lying  in  the  hospital 
ward  would  constantly  ask  what  the  time  was — for  the  day, 
like  the  night,  passes  in  darkness  not  too  quickly. 

Xow,  when  for  the  first  time  he  held  in  his  hand  a  watch 
by  which  he  could  tell  the  hour,  he  was  delighted,  and  he  was 
still  more  delighted  to  find  that  he  was  able  to  do  something 
like  other  people,  which  blindness  had  seemed  to  prevent. 
It  was  a  little  discovery  that,  like  a  spark,  set  alight  all  kinds 
of  hopes.  He  took  an  extraordinary  pleasure  in  letting  his 
fingers  suceced  in  this  way  where  before  he  had  only  trusted 
his  eyes.  He  began  to  realize  that  his  hands  were  going  to 
be  of  amazing  use  to  him;  what  he  had  heard  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  blind  men  seemed  suddenly  more  possible. 

A  visitor  to  St.  Dunstan's  speaks  enthusiastically  of 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson's  power  to  impart  something  of 
his  own  energy  and  confidence  to  the  men  under  his 
care.  The  same  observer  says  of  his  visit  to  the  insti- 
tution : 

A  guide  leads  in  the  blinded  soldier  and  he  finds  Sir  Arthur 
standing  to  welcome  him ;  somehow  or  other  the  hands  of 
the  two  blind  men  meet.  Sitting  on  the  sofa,  still  holding 
the  hands  of  his  visitor.  Sir  Arthur  begins  at  once  to  talk  of 
the    future. 

Xo  one  can  understand  the  power  that  one  man  has  over 
another.  If  you  were  present  at  one  of  these  interviews,  if 
you  attempted  to  analyze  Sir  Arthur's  secret,  you  would  prob- 
ably say  that  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  blinded  man  was 
going  to  make  a  success  of  being  blind.  In  a  word,  the  man 
finds  himself  swept  along  by  Sir  Arthur's  unfaltering  convic- 
tions ;  he  has  no  time  to  say  that  he  doubts  his  powers,  no 
time  to  break  down  in  expressing  his  sense  of  helplessness — 
this  man  who  has  hardly  entered  the  room  before  he  is  dis- 
cussing whether  in  twelve  months'  time  he  shall  be  the 
working-owner  of  a  cobbler's  shop,  or  a  poultry  farmer,  set  up 
on  his  own  little  estate,  or  making  such  an  income  as  he  has 
never  made  before  as  a  skilled  masseur.  There  are  other 
things  to  engage  his  interest.  This  man,  who  was  perhaps 
a  coal  miner,  finds  himself  discussing  how  soon  -he  may  be 
able  to  pass  the  test  that  will  make  him  the  possessor  of  a 
typewriter,  whether  he  would  like  to  take  up  rowing  as  a 
recreation,  whether  he  has  a  turn  for  speaking  and  would  like 
to  join  the  debating  club.  He  notices  he  is  being  talked  to 
just  as  if  he  were  not  blind  at  all,  or  at  all  events  as  if  the 
loss  of  sight  were  not  going  to  stand  in  the  way  of  anything 
that  he  sought.  He  begins  to  think  of  himself  as  in  the  old 
days. 

And  you  see  the  change  in  the  man  taking  place,  you  hear 
a  new  tone  in  his  voice — he  has  been  carried  over  the  dead 
point  and  you  realize  that  there  will  be  no  going  back  in  his 
mind. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  hints 
as  to  table  manners  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
by  the  blind  to  avoid  the  contretemps  that  must  other- 
wise ensue.  There  is  no  reason,  says  the  author,  why 
a  blind  man  should  not  eat  in  a  normal  way: 

As  a  rule  people  who  do  not  see  are  tar  mo  apt  to  allow 
their  food  to  drift  to  the  edges  of  their  plates,  or  often  de- 
liberately to  divert  it  there,  believing  that  the  raised  edge 
will  help  them.  To  do  this  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  the  de- 
positing of  food  on  the  tablecloth,  with  dire  results  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  housewife,  especially  if  the  food  is  moist 


or  greasy.  I  always  take  particular  care  to  keep  my  food 
as  much  as  possible  away  from  the  edges  of  my  plate,  and 
continually  collect  it  in  the  middle  by  gentle  movements  of 
knife,  fork,  or  spoon.  I  think  it  far  easier  to  load  one's 
fork  up  with  the  help  of  a  knife  from  the  middle  of  the  plate 
than  it  is  to  try  to  do  so  with  the  help  of  the  raised  edge. 
Some  blind  people  get  into  a  very  bad  habit  of  continuously 
tapping  on  their  plates  with  their  knife,  fork,  or  spoon  to  find 
whether  there  is  anything  left  uneaten  on  them.  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  make  this  discovery  by  passing  the  implement 
over  the  surface  of  the  plate.  One  blind  man  whom  I  know 
is  really  a  positive  nuisance  at  meals,  owing  to  the  incessant 
tap-tapping  of  the  blade  of  his  knife  or  the  edge  of  his  spoon 
on  the  plate.  Another  useful  little  table  tip  is  always  to 
pass  j"our  knife  under  your  fork  when  you  have  cut  off  a 
piece  of  meat  or  anything  else  which  wants  cutting,  and  are 
about  to  convey  it  to  your  mouth.  One  is  apt  to  do  the 
cutting  incompletely,  with  the  result  that  the  fork  not  only 
lifts  the  piece  one  wishes  to  eat,  but  trails  another  larger 
or  smaller  piece  behind  it.  One  very  soon  gets  into  the  habit 
of  automatically  and  quite  unostentatiously  passing  one's  knife 
under  one's  loaded  fork  as  one  lifts  it  from  the  plate,  and 
if  a  blind  person  will  adopt  this  plan  I  think  he  will  find  a 
good  many   awkward   situations  avoided. 

The  author  always  advises  the  blind  man  to  make  a 
mental  picture  of  people  whom  he  meets,  based  on  the 
grasp  of  the  hand,  the  tone  of  the  voice,  and  the  tenor 
of  the  conversation.  The  picture  may  be  incorrect,  but 
it  is  better  than  none.  And  then  there  is  the  ever 
present  problem  of  the  toilet : 

To  dress  himself,  to  shave  and  perform  other  toilet  opera- 
tions, becomes  perfectly  simple  to  the  blind  man  who  takes 
pains  to  get  himself  back  into  normal  ways.  I  have  fre- 
quently been  congratulated  upon  the  skill  with  which  my  valet 
ties  my  bow  tie.     But  I  have  to  take  the  compliment  to  my- 


can  see  about  people  who  can  not  is  the  idea  that  imme- 
diately the  sense  of  sight  is  lost  an  exquisitely  sensitive  sense 
of  touch  evolves  itself.  This  is  not  the  case.  Every  human 
being  has  a  natural  sense  of  touch,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
and  with  the  vast  majority  the  quality  of  touch  possessed 
by  the  individual  is  never  known  from  birth  to  death. 

Men  who  found  their  Braille  touch  lacking  in  sensitive- 
ness were  advised  to  vaseline  or  otherwise  grease  their  finger- 
tips when  they  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep  with  a  glove  on.  This 
helped   to   a   surprising  extent. 

As  showing  how  proficient  a  blind  man  may  become 
the  author  quotes  from  the  St.  Dunstan's  Review  an 
account  of  the  extraordinarv  dexterity  acquired  by  the 
Rev.  YY.  E.  Lloyd : 

You  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  an  extraordinarily  expert 
Braille  reader  whom  I  met  a  little  while  ago.  He  is  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Lloyd,  who  works  in  a  parish  in  the  West-end  of  Lon- 
don. He  dined  with  the  blinded  officers  at  Portland  Place 
the  other  day,  and  after  dinner  I  asked  him  whether  he  read 
Braille  fast.  He  said :  "Yes,  pretty  fast,  I  think."  Then 
he  went  on :  "I  found  out  rather  an  odd  thing  about  my 
Braille  reading  the  other  day.  Have  you  a  Braille  book  and 
a  handkerchief?"  Both  were  produced,  the  Braille  book  being 
Mark  Twain's  "Huckleberry  Finn."  which  is  written  in  vari- 
ous American  dialects,  and  consequently,  does  not  afford  by 
any  means  simple  reading  with  the  fingers.  Mr.  Lloyd  opened 
the  book  at  random,  found  a  full  stop,  and  read  a  few  sen- 
tences as  quickly  as  his  tongue  could  go,  and  it  was  evident 
that  his  fingers  were  well  ahead  of  his  tongue.  He  then 
asked  for  one  thickness  of  handkerchief  to  be  placed  over  the 
page.  Through  this  he  read  just  as  fasL  as  before.  Two 
thicknesses  did  not  diminish  his  speed  in  the  least.  When 
three  thicknesses  were  put  over  the  dots  his  rate  of  reading 
slackened  slightl\%  and  when  he  attempted  the  seemingly 
impossible  feat  of  reading  through  four  thicknesses  he  still 
self.  My  valet  neither  ties  my  tie  nor  does'  anything  else  |  read  faster  than  the  average  clergyman  reads  the  lessons  in 
for  me,  the  very  simple  reason  being  that  I  have  no  valet.  |  church.  The  handkerchief  was  not  a  smooth,  well-ironed  one. 
When  I  found  my  sight  was  doomed  I  arrived  at  various  ;  but  a  crumpled  one  produced  by  one  of  the  officers  from  his 
decisions  of  greater  and  lesser  importance,  and  one  of  the  '  pocket,  and  the  passages  read  were  in  all  cases  quite  dis- 
lesser  ones  was  that  I  had  better  dispense  with  the  services  ,  connected. 

of  the  personal  attendant  who  had  looked  after  me  for  many  The  important  subject  of  amusements  receives  full 
years,  as  otherwise  he  would  probably  become  a  stumbling-  attention,  and  we  are  introduced  to  some  unexpected 
block  in   the  path   ot   blind  proficiencv.      The  great  secret  of  ,,  ,-.  .  ,  *■  t        , 

success  in  learning  to  be  blind  is  to  insist  upon  doing  every-  |  problems.  Dances  are  very  popular  and  even  old  sol- 
thing  possible  for  oneself.  diers  with   a   contempt   for  dancing  are   found  taking 

Here  is  a  little  experience  that  I  often  used  to  illustrate  surreptitious  lessons  from  the  "Sisters" : 
this  point  when  talking  to  St.  Dunstan's  men.  It  is  an  odd  ' 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  many  blind  people  fail  in 
some  way  to  be  normal.  An  acquaintance  brought  to  see  me 
one  evening  before  dinner  a  friend  of  his  who  had  lost  his 
sight  in  childhood.  Some  sherry  was  brought  in ;  I  poured 
out  a  glass  and  took  it  to  him. 

He  said,  J'Did  I  notice  that  you  poured  the  wine  out  your- 
self?" 

I  said,   "Certainly;   why  not?" 

"Well,"  he  replied,  *'I  have  been  blind  for  a  great  many- 
years  and  have  never  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  for  my- 
self." 

I  replied :  "My  dear  fellow — surely  it  is  only  because  you 
never   tried." 


The  programmes  were  printed,  the  floor  of  the  big  lounge 
was  waxed,  the  guests  duly  arrived  on  that  night,  the  band 
began  to  play,  and  then  a  strange  thing  happened.  A  few 
couples  took  the  floor,  but  the  bulk  of  the  expectant  and  eager 
blinded  soldiers  stood  at  proud  attention  while  the  ladies  sat 
rather   consciously   neglected. 

The  band  was  stopped — a  little  speech  was  made.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  at  a  blind  men's  dance  the  ladies  must  seek 
their  partners  or  there  would  be  something  of  a  deadlock. 
The  ladies,  thereupon,  with  much  laughter  and  a  little  blush- 
ing took  up  their  duties,  the  band  re-started,  and  the  floor 
was  soon  covered  with  happy  couples.  But  it  must  be  said 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  to  make  the  guests  shy  about  so- 
,  liciting  a  dance,  for  the  blinded  soldier  did  not  hesitate  to 
Never   go   down   stairs,    says  the   author,   with   both    refuge  the  pleasure  on  OCCasion. 

hands  in  the  pockets.     Use  the  balustrade.     There  may  |      a  girl,  perhaps  very  attractive  and  accustomed  to  have  her 
be   a  loose   stair-rod,    and   a   fall   is   bad  enough    even    company  greatly  sought  at  such  functions,  would  approach  a 


when  the  hands  are  free : 

Blind  people  find  that  they  are  often  warned  of  things  Sh^f  1^7  ^f^^l^Z^v 
that  do  not  matter  in  the  least,  while  they  are  left  totally  un-  I  ^  ho  are  >ou'  wouId  be  the  Prot 
warned  of  things  that  do  matter  a  great  deal.  I  remember 
very  well  an  instance  of  this  which  happened  soon  after  my 
sight  finally  went.  I  was  dining  at  a  house  where  the 
drawing-room  was  on  the  first  floor  and  the  dining-room  on 
the  ground  floor.  I  took  my  hostess  down  to  dinner  and  as 
we  approached  the  drawing-room  door  she  said.  "Now  be 
very  careful,  we  are  just  coming  to  a  mat."  The  mat  in 
question  was  a  very  thin  one  which  really  would  have  re- 
quired a  lot  of  finding.  She  then  led  me  straight  off  the  top 
of  the  stairs  without  a  word  of  warning,  and  had  I  not  been 
following  my  usual  practice  of  holding  my  shoulders  well 
back  when  I  am  not  sure  of  my  position  in  regard  to  step, 
we  should  certainly  both  have  gone  downstairs  with  more 
speed  than  dignity.  Since  then  I. have  always  advised  newly- 
blind  people  to  hold  themselves  very  upright  when  they  are 
nearing  steps.  If  you  are  leaning  forward  when  you  come 
suddenly  to  steps  you  are  very  apt  to  plunge  down  them 
headlong. 

The  psvchology  of  the  blind  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  book.  When  speaking  with  a 
group  of  blind  people  one  should  always  touch  the  one 
addressed,  and  the  blind  man  should  hold  his  hand 
before  his  face  when  stooping  to  pick  something  up. 
Visitors  should  always  speak  when  entering  a  room 
where  a  blind  man  is: 

As  a  rule  blind  people  carry  heavy  sticks.  This  is  wrong. 
The  stick  should  be  regarded  as  an  elongation  of  the  arm,  and 
the  lighter  it  is  the  more  useful  it  will  prove.  A  heavy  stick 
is  all  right  for  the  blind  beggar  who  wants  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  lusty  bangs  on  the  pavement.  To  tap  the  ground  at 
all  is  unnecessary;  the  stick,  if  used  to  help  in  guiding  one, 
should  be  carried  with  the  point  in  advance  lightly  touching 
the  ground  or  just  above  it  and  perhaps  moving  from  side  to 
side.  If  one  is  walking  with  a  wall,  bank  or  paling  on  one 
side,  occasional  light  sideway  taps  with  a  stick  will  keep  the 
tyro  in  the  proper  position.  If  walking  by  the  kerb,  the  stick- 
can  be  used  in  the  same  way.  touching  the  edge  of  the  kerb; 
but  the  newly-blinded  man  must  remember  that  lamp-posts 
usually  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  pavement.  Unless  it  is  known 
that  there  are  none  about,  the  distance  kept  from  the  kerb 
must  be  great  enough  to  avoid  colliding  with  them.  On  the 
whole,  the  middle  of  the  pavement  is  the  safest  palce.  The 
blinded  man  soon  is  able  to  distinguish  by  his  footfall  whether 

he  is  passing  over  pavement,  stone,  asphalt,  wood,  gravel,  or  |  ^ady "remarked,  "from  the  companionships  that  were  formed 
macadam   road,    and  in   this  way  gams  useful   information   as 
to  his  whereabouts.     The  curved  surface  of  a  garden  path  or 
a   road  serves  to  indicate  whether  he  is  in  the  middle  or  at 
one    side. 

The  man  beginning  to  find  his  way  about  should  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  curve.  I  remember  in  my  early  days 
of  blindness  being  surprised  when  a  very  expert  blind  man 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  tripping  over  kerbs.  His  secret  was 
the  very  simple  one  of  observing  the  dip  of  the  road.  This 
dip  is  the  rule  with,  I  think,  no  exceptions.  The  walker  will 
be  astonished  at  his  power  to  remember  little  details  of  the 
way  that  are  of  immense  help — hearing  of  course  assists 
him.    and   also   the   sense   of   smell. 

The  Braille  system,  says  the  author,  is  a  high  mys- 
tery and  the  room  devoted  to  it  is  a  temple.  Braille 
is  the  manipulation  of  the  six  harmless  dots  of  the 
domino  and  for  the  beginner  these  dots  are  large,  and 
are  reduced  in  size  as  skill  is  gained: 

One    of   the    many    fallacies    that    are   held    by    people    who 


St.  Dunstaner  apparently  neglected.     "Will  you  have  a  dance?" 

£ 

probable  response. 

"I'm   Miss   So-and-so." 

"Xo,  thank  you,"  would  be  the  uncompromising  retort, 
and  the  girl  would  swiftly  retire,  casting  a  glance  around  to 
see  if  her  discomfiture  were  observed-  Naturally  she  was 
discouraged  until  experience  taught  her  that  there  was  noth- 
ing personal  in  the  refusal,  the  explanation  being  that  the 
soldier  was  awaiting  the  arrival   of  a  particular  partner. 

The  disadvantages  of  blindness  are  obvious  enough 
— the  author  speaks  of  having  to  take  off  his  thick 
winter  gloves  to  feel  the  face  of  his  watcli — but  the  ad- 
vantages are  not  so  evident.     Xone  the  less  they  exist: 

First  among  the  advantages  of  blindness  I  would  place 
the  unquestionably  improved  mentality  which  is  quite  sure  to 
result.  The  average  human  being  takes  himself  as  he  finds 
himself  and  leaves  it  at  that.  For  much  of  his  time  his  doings 
are  practically  automatic.  It  costs  him  no  effort  of  thought 
to  dress,  to  eat,  to  move  about,  but  when  blindness  comes 
upon  a  man  all  this  automatic  freedom  goes.  Practically 
every  action  of  his  life  demands  thought,  and  closely  con- 
centrated thought  at  that.  This  continual  mental  exercise, 
this  necessity  for  making  the  very  most  of  all  indications 
which  help  one  to  be  normal,  has  unquestionably  a  stimu- 
latingly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  brain,  while  the  increased 
necessity  for  exercising  the  memory  tends  to  greatly  improve- 
that  most  valuable  faculty. 

A?  the  years  roll  by  this  necessity  for  constant  thought 
becomes  less  and  less,  but  by  the  time  this  stage  is  reached 
the  mental  improvement  has  been  effected,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  almost  every  man  who  passed  through  St.  Dun- 
stan's would  agree  with  me  that  from  the  mental  point  of 
view  he  is  a  far  superior  human  being  to  the  one  he  was 
when  he  possessed  his  sight. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  blind  men  do  not 
smoke.  They  do,  nearly  all  of  them,  says  the  author. 
and  they  prefer  cigarettes  and  find  much  solace  in 
them.     Moreover,  they  get  married: 

One  very  delightful  feature  in  the  record  of  St.  Dunstan's 
is  the  number  of  marriages  that  took  place.  Many  St.  Dun- 
staners  were  of  course  married  men  and  before  the  end  of 
the  war  more  than  three  hundred  bachelors  had  found  wives 
for  themselves — very  delightful  and  charming  wives  as  I 
know,  for  I  have  met  them  all.  Some  of  them  were  sweet- 
hearts of  earlier   days,   but  many  romances  arose,   as   I   have 


at  the  dances,  or  during  outings  on  the  lake,  or  walks,  or  the 
hours  of  study.  They  often  married  those  who  had  helped 
them  while  they  were  making  that  manly  unfaltering  struggle 
at  St.  Dunstan's,  that  heroic  effort  which  among  many  other 
results  made  it  posisble  for  them  happily  to  form  their  plans 
for  setting  up   homes  of  their   own. 

Most  of  us  have  learned  to  look  with  some  relucta-io.* 
at  the  lot  of  the  blind  man.  but  this  book  will  serve  :<> 
a  corrective.  Nor  are  we  likely  soon  to  forget  the 
heroism  of  a  man  who  has  thus  welded  his  own  mis- 
fortune into  so  great  a  beneficence  for  the  blinded  vic- 
tims of  the  war  and  who  has  so  obviously  won  for 
himself  the  great  happiness  that  comes  only  through 
ministrations  to  the  needs  of  others. 

Victory  Over  Blixdxess.     By  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
Bart.,  G.  B.  E.     New  York:  George  H.  Dorai 
pany. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  during  May, 
J919,  were  $564,250,224.91:  for  the  same 
month  last  year.  $455,393,221.36;  increase 
over  last  year,  $108,857,003.55.  Clearings  for 
the  week  ending  May  31,  1919  (five  days), 
$10S.2S7. 038.25  ;  for  the  corresponding  week 
last  year,  $91,283,757.34;  an  increase  of  $17,- 
053.289.91.  

The  total  gold  reserves  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  San  Francisco  gained  from 
$145,065,000  during  the  week  ended  May  29th 
to  $151,557,000.  and  compare  with  $134,886.- 
000  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1918. 
Total  bills  on  hand  show  a  decrease  again, 
this  time  from  $140,155,000  to  $133,481,000. 
The  total  earning  assets  of  the  bank  are  re- 
ported at  $143,563,000,  as  compared  with 
$150,107,000  for  a  week  previous  and  $61,- 
679,000  for  the  same  week  a  year  ago.  Total 
resources  of  the  bank  are  $325,197,000, 
against  $330,282,000  a  week  previous,  and 
$220,460,000  a  year  before. 

Total  gross  deposits  also  fell  off  from 
$117,706,000  a  week  before  to  $114,306,000, 
which  compares  with  $104,846,000  a  year  pre- 
vious.    Federal  Reserve  notes  in  actual  circu- 
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lation  have  dropped  from  $196,070,000  of  a 
week  ago  to  §194,410.000,  as  against  $109,- 
951,000  for  the  week  of  last  year. 

The  figures  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks 
of  San  Francisco  on  the  call  of  May  12th 
show  a  total  of  combined  resources  of  the 
thirteen  banks  of  $377,295,964,  representing  a 
gain  between  calls  of  $11,954,763.  The  re- 
sources  of   the   various   banks   are: 

May  12,  '19.  Mar.  4,  '19. 

Anglo    Cal.    Trust $20,331,318  $19,827,116 

French  -  American 13.876,741  13,049,980 

Humboldt 13,111,042  12,173,526 

Mutual    11,392,103  11,372,493 

-     S.    Sav.  &  Loan 60,162,418  59,199,328 

Mission  Savings 4.S83.453  4,632,304 

Security 5,238,233  5,257,981 

Savings  Union    45,449.240  44,586,261 

Italian  -  American 11.355,454  10,495,530 

Bank    of    Italy 103,153,377  96,014,168 

Fugazi 13.660,832  13.653.711 

Columbus 3.416,5.93  3.475.747 

Hibernia 71.264.560  71,603,076 

Totals $377,295,964  $365.341 ,221 

W.  K.  Cole,  president  of  the  Western  Mort- 
gage and  Guaranty  Company,  has  returned 
from  his  trip  East  firmly  convinced  that  this 
old-established  and  thoroughly  financed  con- 
cern should  fill  a  much  larger  measure  of 
usefulness   to   investors   than   heretofore. 

Several  innovations  in  the  line  of  a  fuller 
seirice  to  the  banks  and  capitalists  seeking 
a  fair  return  for  their  money  are  being  intro- 
duced by  President  Cole  into  the  Western 
Mortgage  and  Guaranty  Company. 

In  discussing  the  general  business  outlook 
of  this  city  recently  President  Cole  said  that 
now  that  the  market  conditions  were  so  favor- 
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able  for  investors,  who  were  purchasers  of 
certificates  based  on  first  mortgage  loans  on 
selected  realty,  he  proposed  henceforth  to  con- 
fine the  principal  loans  of  his  company  to 
first-class  San  Francisco  property,  in  large 
amounts,  for  permanent  improvements.  He 
said : 

"As  a  move  in  this  direction  we  are  in  the 
market  today  for  $1,000,000  of  first-class  loans 
of  this  character. 

"In  addition  to  our  realty  bond  and  realty 
certificate  business,  we  are  adding  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  bond  department  to  handle 
municipal  and  corporation  bonds  and  first- 
class    commercial    paper. 

"In  short,  from  now  on  our  business  will 
take  the  form  of  a  regular  investment  bank- 
ing firm,   dealing  in  all  first-class   securities." 


George  M.  Bowles,  cashier  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Bank,  is  at  his  desk  again,  after 
an  absence  of  six  months  spent  in  uniform 
at  the  officers'  training  camp  at  Camp  Zach- 
ary  Taylor  and  later  at  New  York  recovering 
from  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  with 
which  he  was  prostrated  after  his  discharge. 
He  is  now  fully  recovered,  but  his  illness  was 
a  serious  one  

The  high  average  of  prices  of  stocks  was 
reached  on  May  14th.  The  volume  of  trading 
was  maintained  after  that  date,  and  individual 
advances  took  place  after  the  peak  was 
reached,  but  the  average  did  not  rise  after 
May  14th.  The  outside  public  had  been  in 
the  market  for  quite  six  weeks,  and  much  of 
its  purchases  were  made  in  the  last  three 
weeks.  Buying  from  this  source  lightened 
the  load  of  many  pools,  some  of  whose  mem- 
bers had  begun  to  work  for  a  reaction.  Sev- 
eral sharp  breaks  resulted,  but  holders  were 
"well  fortified  with  resources,  and  it  had 
been  up-hill  work  to  force  selling  from  an 
enthusiastic  and  confident  public."  The  ac- 
companying table  taken  from  the  New  York 
Times  Annalist  shows  the  relation  of  the 
rise  to  former  levels.  The  Financial  World 
writer  gives  data  as  to  what  the  advances 
were   in   particular   stocks: 

"On  February  15lh  American  Hide  and 
Leather  common  sold  at  17^4  ;  May  14th  it 
was  up  to  35,  and  the  rise  in  the  preferred 
was  from  90j^  to  128.  In  the  same  period  j 
American  International  rose  from  54  to  91  ;  I 
American  Sugar  from  115;^  to  134;  Baldwin  j 
Locomotive  from  72  to  93  ;  Central  Leather  l 
from  58  to  86l4  ',  Barrett  Company  from 
115  to  134J^  ;  General  Motors  from  130  to 
191 ;  General  Cigars  from  50  to  74  ;  Goodrich 
Tire  from  59  to  71  ;  Great  Northern  Ore  from 
38  to  46:  Marine  common  from  23  to  47££  : 
the  preferred  from  99^  to  the  equivalent  of 
128  (counting  the  10  per  cent,  dividend)  : 
Ohio  Cities  Gas  from  35  to  48;  Sinclair  Oil 
from  34£<  to  66;  Royal  Dutch  from  93  to 
112:  Virginia- Carolina  Chemical  from  52  to 
67;  Texas  Co.  from  191  to  292:  U.  S.  Steel 
from  90  to  104J4  ;  U.  S.  Rubber  from  76  to 
96,  and  U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  from  104  to 
158.  We  give  below  a  list  of  some  of  the 
most  active  stocks  from  Februarv  15th  to 
May   15th: 

Feb.  15. 
Am.  Agr.  Chcro.  .  .  100 % 
Am.    Eeet  Sugar..   68& 

Am.   Can    44-H 

Am.  Hide  &  L 17  \ 

Am.  H.  &  L.  pfd.    91% 

Am.  Smelters 64J< 

Am.    Sugar    \\~~k 

Atl.  G.  &  W.  I...   95 34 
Cent.  Leather   ....    595<g 

Ches.    &    Ohio 55 

Gen.    Motor?    130 M; 

Haskell  Barker  ...    42 

Kelly  S.  Tire S2;i 

Missouri  Pac.  pfd..    51 

Sinclair 34'  .'* 

South    Pac.    99'  i 

Studebaker  , 52# 

Texas  Co 191 

Texas  &  Pacific...    32$£ 

Union  Pacific I27J* 

U.    S.   Ind.  Alco..l04'/5 

U.  S.  Rubber 75?£ 

U.  S.  Steel 90# 

Utah  Copper 67  % 

Va-Car  Chem 52 

"The  Financial  World  does  not  want  to  go 
on  record  as  stating  positively  that  the  re- 
markable bull  movement  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  period  under  review  will  not  be  eclipsed 
by  a  still  greater  and  more  active  period  in 
the  market.  That  is  quite  possible,  and  many 
good  market  authorities  feel  that  the  con- 
structive movement  is  yet  in  its  early  period. 
but  we  do  wish  to  say,  and  say  it  emphatically, 
that  past  upward  movements  of  the  kind,  with 
a  long  stretch  of  immense  trading  between 
the  low  and  high,  has  never  yet  failed  to 
develop  sharp  intermediate  reactions  and 
even-  one  interested  should  be  on  a  sharp 
lookout  for  such  setbacks  and  not  be  found 
overextended  or  without  resources  to  pro- 
tect himself  and  be  prepared  with  means  for 
averaging  by  additional  nurchases." 


of  prosperity  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  is  ahead. 

"The  great  revalorization  movement  in  Wall 
Street  apparently  can  not  be  halted  by  the 
alarms  that  are  sounded  by  the  pessimist. 
These  pessimists  can  not  overcome  the  fol- 
lowing big  prosperity  factors : 

"First — The   enormous   crop  promises. 

"Second — The  practical  assurance  of  the 
acceptance  of  tbe  peace  terms  by  Germany. 

"Third — Great  improvement  in  the  steel 
trade  as  forecasted  by  President  Gary's  speech 
last  week. 

"Fourth — The  presence  of  European,  Ori- 
ental, and  South  American  buying  power  in 
the   markets   of  the  United   States. 

"Fifth — The  practical  assurance  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  railroads  to  private  ownership, 
as  forecasted  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
President, 

"Sixth — The  new  Republican  Congress, 
which  promises  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
taxation  and  give  us  constructive   legislation. 

"Seventh — The  great  increase  in  the  per 
capita  wealth   of  the  nation. 

"Eighth — The  successful  oversubscription  of 
the  last  Liberty  Loan. 

"Ninth — Outlook  for  cheaper  money. 

"With  cheaper  money  comes  higher  prices 
for  bonds  and  the  assured  dividend-paying  se- 
curities. There  seems  to  be  an  assured  feel- 
ing that  Liberty  Bonds  will  cross  par  within 
the  next  few  months,  and  special  attention 
must  also  be  paid  to  good  preferred  stock 
issues  of  old  established  industrials,  most  of 
which  pay  7  per  cent,  cumulative  dividends. 
These  preferred  stocks  are  most  attractive  now 
to  buy  and  hold.  In  a  big  bull  market  such  as 
we  are  now  passing  through,  such  securities 
do  not  receive  much  attention.  Their  rise  does 
not  depend  upon  the  current  upward  move- 
ments, which  are  induced  by  competition  in 
buying  in  the  hopes  of  getting  quick  profits." 
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Mr.  John  Gallois,  resident  partner  of  Mc- 
Donnell &  Co..  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  financial  centres  of  the  East,  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  about  the  stock  market : 

"We  are  now  beginning  to  enter  the  biggest 
bull  market  the  United  States  has  ever  known, 
and  all  bankers  and  business  men  are  of  only 
one    opinion,    namely,    that    tbe    greatest    era 


One  investor  writes  that  he  does  not  want 
any  railroad  bonds  in  his  list  because  organ- 
ized labor  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
the  operation  of  the  roads.  Another  says  he 
will  not  buy  railroad  securities  until  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  government  ownership  is  passed. 
And  many  others,  in  one  way  or  another,  ex- 
press the  determination  not  to  buy  into  the 
railroad  situation  as  long  as  there  is  uncer- 
tainty regarding  what  is  to  follow  the  present 
government  control  of  operations.  The  re- 
flection of  this  attitude  is  seen  in  the  prices 
for  railroad  bonds,  as  will  be  shown  Liter. 

But  a  California  man  asks  if  it  is  not  time 
to  buy  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  then  simply  because  few  people 
seem  to  want  them.  There  has  long  been  a 
saying  among  shrewd  investors  that  the  time 
to  buy  securities  is  when  nobody  else  wants 
them.  In  a  panic,  for  instance,  or  in  any 
period  of  unsettlement  in  the  security  mar- 
kets, it  is  the  man  who  retains  his  faith  and 
buys  while  the  majority  is  selling  who  gets 
tbe  best  return  for  his  money.  The  converse 
of  this  is  also  true,  and  there  are  times  for 
the  watchful  investor  to  sell  as  well  as  to 
buy.  But  as  most  investment  securities  are 
bought  to  be  kept  for  the  permanent  return 
they  give,  more  emphasis  is  rightly  placed 
on  the  time  to  buy  such  securities  than  on 
when    to    sell    them. 

Does  the  present  unpopularity  of  railroad 
securities  mean  that  now  is  the  time  for 
shrewd  investors  to  buy  them  ?  This  Cali- 
fornia man  believes  it  does.  He  lives  in  a 
section  of  the  country  where  the  war  has  had 
the  least  effect  on  railroad  operating  condi- 
tions, and  where  the  roads  are  now  making 
the  best  showing  under  government  control 
of  operations.  That  may  account  for  his 
greater  faith  in  the  railroad  future. 

In  answering  him  an  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  out  both  the  uncertain  and  the  hopeful 
sides  of  the  picture.  His  reply  told  of  a 
definite  and  confident  decision.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  buy  the  better  gTade  railroad  bonds 
— not  necessarily  the  highest  grade — and  the 
stocks  of  some  of  the  strongest  roads,  giving 
preference  always  to  the  roads  that  were 
showing  the  best  net  earnings  under  present 
trying  operating  conditions.  He  added  that 
be  intended  to  keep  watch  of  business  condi- 
tions with  a  view  to  trimming  his  investipent 
sails  if  at  any  time  he  saw  black  clouds  on 
the  horizon,  but  be  thought  the  securities  he 
intended  to  buy  would  see  him  safely  through 
any  moderate  disturbance.  The  railroad  situa- 
tion, as  a  distinct  problem,  gave  him  little 
concern. 

This  man's  faith  was  refreshing.  It  was 
founded  upon  tbe  knowledge  that  the  opera- 
tion of  American  railroads  is  the  greatest 
business  in  this  country,  or  in  the  world  for 
that  matter — agriculture  excepted :  and  the 
belief  tbat  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads  is 
so  intimately  related  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  that  one  can  not  move  forward  with- 
out the  other.  For  that  reason  he  assumed 
that  nothing  will  be  done  in  regard  to  the 
ownership,  operation,  or  control  of  the  roads 
tbat  will  be  detrimental  to  their  prosperity. 
His  faith  carried  him  over  the  points  that 
many  investors   are  now    sticking  on. 

He  took  account  of  the  fact  that  the  net 
earnings    of    the    railroads    as    a    whole    are 
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falling  far  behind  the  average  earnings  for  the 
three  years  previous  to  1918,  on  which  the 
government's  guarantee  of  earnings  is  based, 
by  confining  his  purchases  to  the  bonds  and 
stocks  of  roads  that  are  making  the  better 
showing  in  actual  earnings.  In  this  he  acted 
on  the  theory  that  however  the  pack  of  rail- 
road cards,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, may  be  dealt  out  in  the  future,  these 
roads  are  likely  to  hold  a  high  value  because 
of  their  sustained  earning  power.  The  fact 
that  they  can  make  such  a  showing  in  the 
face  of  an  average  operating  ratio,  or  per- 
centage of  operating  expenses  to  gross  earn- 
ings, or  more  than  90  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  about  70  per  cent,  before  the  war,  is  cer- 
tainly  a   strong  point  in  their   favor. 

In  his  purchase  of  bonds  "not  necessarily 
of  the  highest  grade"  he  gave  some  considera- 
tion to  the  possibility  that  some  scheme  may 
be  worked  out  for  the  future  operation  of  the 
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railroads  under  which  a  certain  return  will  be 
guaranteed  by  the  government  on  the  capital 
invested  in  the  properties.  This  would  tend  to 
level  off  the  credit  standing  of  all  the  bonds 
of  the  stronger  roads,  and  would  tend  to 
make  some  of  the  junior  mortgage  bonds  as 
as  first  mortgage  issues. 

Let  us  see  what  basis  there  is  in  the  present 
prices  of  railroad  securities  to  justify  the 
Californian's  remark  that  few  people  seem  to 
want  them.  Tbe  Wall  Street  Journal  com- 
piles an  index  of  bond  values  which  is  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  movement  of  bond 
prices  and  shows  the  relative  value  of  bonds 
of  different  kinds  and  classes.  It  portrays 
the  movement  of  ten  of  the  highest  grade  rail- 
road issues,  ten  second-grade  railroad  bonds, 
ten  public  utility  bonds,  and  ten  industrial. 
It  shows  the  credit  standing  of  the  bonds 
of  each  of  these  groups  as  compared  with  the 
others.  The  relation  between  the  railroad 
groups  and  the  industrials  is  what  interests 
us. 

In  January,  1917,  before  this  country  en- 
tered the  war,  the  index  for  the  highest  grade 
railroad  bonds  stood  at  95  :  the  index  for  the 
second-grade  railroad  bonds  at  80,  and  for 
the  industrial  bonds  it  was  75,  or  five  points 
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below  the  second-grade  railroad  and  twenty 
points  below  the  highest  grade  railroad  issues. 
At  the  close  of  March  this  year,  the  index 
for  the  highest  grade  railroad  issues  was 
below  80  ;  for  the  second-grade  railroad  bonds 
it  was  under  68,  but  for  the  industrials  it  was 
above  71,  or  nearly  four  points  higher  than 
the  second-grade  rails  and  only  eight  points 
below  the  first  grade.  In  other  words,  the 
spread  between  the  credit  standing  of  the  best 
railroad  and  industrial  bonds  has  closed  up 
from  twenty  to  eight  points  in  two  years.  The 
decline  in  the  highest  grade  railroad  bonds 
in  that  time  has  been  sixteen  points,  in  the 
second-grade  twelve  points,  and  in  the  indus- 
trial bonds  only  four  points. 

Present  bond  prices  are  above  the  low  levels 
reached  last  September,  which  were  the  lowest 
for  more  than  twenty  years  past,  but  the  ad- 
vance since  then  has  been  only  two  and  a 
half  points  in  the  index  for  the  highest  grade 
railroad  issues,  four  points  for  the  second- 
grade  rails,  and  three  points  for  the  industrial 
bonds.  Thjs  larger  advance  in  the  second- 
grade  railroads  bonds  is  a  reflection  in  other 
quarters  of  the  same  feeling  that  the  Cali- 
fornian  has  that  there  may  be  some  leveling 
off  of  credit  standing  among  the  better  grade 
railroad   issues. — World's   Work. 


the  market.  It  is  also  not  beyond  reason  that 
the  General  Motors  Company  will  later  ab- 
sorb an  aircraft  company,  as  the  future  of 
aircraft  is  now  established  and  will  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  automobile  industry.  The 
consolidation  of  these  large  interests  will  re- 
sult in  economies  that  will  not  only  expand 
the  business,  but  will  stabilize  it  and  later 
reach  the  stage  where  consumption  will  in- 
crease through  cheaper  product  made  possible 
by  more  scientific  development  and  greater 
efficiency  in   labor. 

The  newly-rich  wage-earner  and  retail 
profiteer  must  have  his  automobile,  and  it  is 
from  this  source,  as  well  as  from  their  coun- 
try cousins,  that  the  unexpected  demand 
arises.  There  are  no  privately  owned  auto- 
mobiles in  Europe  at  present,  all  having  been 
used  in  the  war  work.  As  the  United  States 
produces  85  per  cent,  of  the  automobiles  in 
the  world  our  fadtories  will  be  compelled  to 
work  overtime  to  meet  the  demand. 

Prosperity  in  the  automobile  business  means 
big  steel  orders  and  the  steel  companies  are 
looking  forward  to  greater  prosperity  just 
ahead. 

Food  stocks  are  booming  also  and  our  job 
of  feeding  the  world  will  tax  food  producers 
to  the  utmost.  The  world  is  short  of  cotton 
(a  16,000,000-bale  shortage  now  exists),  and 
it  is  one  of  the  serious  problems  now  to  clothe 
Europe  as  well  as  to  feed  them. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  aston- 
ishing that  the  stock  market  is  booming.  We 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  what  our  victory 
means  and  to  discount  the  event  properly. 
The  rails  are  still  far  behind  the  market 
and  are  a  safe  purchase  at  present  levels. 
Do  not  fail  to  use  stop  loss  orders  when  trad- 
ing in  industrials  that  have  had  sensational 
advances. — W.  C.  Gregg,  manager  Palace 
Hotel  branch  of  McDonnell  &  Co. 


Mr.  T.  C.  Macdonald,  who  has  had  a  wide 
experience  in  bonds  and  bond  financing,  has 
recently  been  appointed  by  Ferdinand  Thieriot, 
Pacific  Coast  manager  of  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co., 
as  representative  of  that  investment  house  in 
Oakland,  Alameda,  and  Berkeley.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald has  recently  returned  from  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  where  he  marketed  a  large 
bond  issue,  and  previously  was  in  the  invest- 
ment business  in  Boston  and  New  England. 


Major  Harold  Mack,  one  of  the  resident 
partners  of  McDonnell  &  Co.,  has  returned 
from  France,  where  he  participated  in  some 
of  the  hotest  fighting  of  the  American  end 
of  the  war.  He  was  attached  to  the  general 
staff  of  the  Ninety-First  Infantry  and  was 
engaged  at  the  Argonne,  St.  Mihiel,  Ypres, 
and  other  engagements,  and  was  decorated 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French 
government  and  by  the  Belgian  government. 
He  prefers,  however,  to  talk  of  the  wonderful 
bull  stock  market  which  he  found  in  progress 
on  his  arrival  in  New  York  and  the  optimism 
he  says  prevailed  among  financiers  in  the 
East.  Major  Mack  will  resume  his  duties 
with  the  firm  in  a  few  days. 


IN  JAPANESE  COURTS. 
Simplicity  and  Quietude,  Without  Lawyers  or  Juries. 


The  well-known  investment  house  of 
Blankenhorn-Hunter-Duhlin  Company  are  go- 
ing to  open  a  branch  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
near  future.  This  branch  will  be  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Carlos  Greeley,  a  man  of  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  investment  business,  having 
been  formerly  connected  with  the  firm  of  E. 
H.   Rollins  &  Sons. 


G.  W.  Bruce  Heathcote,  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce,  returned  by  the  S.  S.  Moana 
from  Honolulu  June  3d.  Mr.  Heathcote  left 
San  Francisco  December  27th  to  visit  the 
branches  and  correspondents  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 


Motor  stocks  are  leading  the  market.  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Chandler,  Studebaker,  Willys- 
Overland,  Maxwell,  Pierce  Arrow,  White, 
Stutz  have  held  the  centre  of  the  stage  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  General  Motors  has  risen 
over  one  hundred  points  during  the  spring 
rise,  from  118  to  225.  Oil,  rubber,  and  tire 
stocks  are  also  enjoying  sensational  upward 
movements.  As  a  result  of  these  advances 
Wall  Street  is  filled  with  rumors  of  a  vast 
combination  of  motor  companies  in  which 
General  Motors,  which  is  owned  by  the  Du 
Ponts,  is  expected  to  absorb  Pierce  Arrow, 
Studebaker,  and  even  the  Ford  plant.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  Durant,  who  heads 
the  General  Motors  Company,  should  want  the 
Ford  plant,  as  General  Motors  is  now  manu- 
facturing all  classes  of  cars  of  the  cheaper 
grades,  but  it  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  may  absorb  the  Pierce  Arrow  Com- 
pany, which  manufactures  a  higher  class  car 
than  ariy  made  by  General  Motors.  We  un- 
hesitatingly advise  the  purchase  of  Pierce 
Arrow  stock.  Paying  dividends  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent.,  it  is  most  attractive  and  should 
sell  ultimately  much  higher.  This  company 
also  manufactures  the  highest  grade  truck  on 


A  Japanese  criminal  court  is  almost  as 
difficult  to  get  into  as  a  spectator  as  it  is 
difficult  to  get  out  of  as  a  prisoner,  but  there 
are  enough  unusual  points  of  difference  be- 
tween American  tribunals  and  their  counter- 
parts in  Japan  to  make  at  least  one  visit  in- 
structive, if  not  profitable.  Criminal  trials  in 
Japan  are  public,  but  not  blatantly  so,  and  idle 
curiosity  is  not  encouraged.  To  be  permitted 
to  even  enter  the  grounds  surrounding  the 
court  buildings  one  must  secure  the  formal 
permission  of  the  stern  police  official  at  the 
gate,  and  that  permission  is  only  secured 
through  the  presentation  of  some  good  reason 
why  the  solicitor  should  be  permitted  to 
pass. 

Once  past  the  guardian  of  the  gate,  how- 
ever, one  may  proceed  into  the  courtroom  it- 
self without  trouble,  provided  always  that  he 
removes  his  hat  immediately  he  enters  the 
building,  removes  his  overcoat  if  he  happens 
to  be  wearing  one,  walks  quietly  and  holds 
his  remarks  and  questions  down  to  a  faint 
whisper.  In  the  main  courthouse  in  Tokyo, 
which  houses  the  supreme  court  and  the  vari- 
ous local  courts,  corresponding  to  the  Ameri- 
can circuit  courts,  the  corridors  are  lined 
during  the  sessions  by  besworded  gendarmes, 
between  the  rows  of  which  the  one  with  busi- 
ness before  the  judges  warily  walks.  No 
chance  is  lost  to  impress  upon  every  one  the 
fact  that  the  dignity  of  the  law  in  Japan  is 
something  which  must  not  be  trifled  with. 

Ordinary  police  court  cases  in  Japan  are 
disposed  of  in  the  police  stations  themselves 
and  the  police  inspectors  in  charge  have  the 
power  to  exercise  a  wide  discretion.  Ordi- 
nary drunks,  of  whom  there  are  very  few 
considering  that  almost  every  corner  grocery 
store  and  every  tea  house  and  restaurant  sells 
intoxicants,  and  there  are  saki  shops  every 
hundred  yards  on  almost  every  street,  are 
simply  kept  long  enough  to  sober  *up  and  are 
discharged  with  a  stern  warning. 

Domestic  squabbles  are  settled  by  the  po- 
licemen on  the  beats.  Street  brawls  are  rare, 
and  offenders  are  usually  made  to  perform 
profound  apologies  to  each  other  and  the 
police  and  are  let  go,  and  other  minor  of- 
fenders are  punished  by  the  scare  the  in- 
spectors are  always  able  to  throw  into  them, 
while  the  more  serious  \iolators  of  law  are 
passed  on  to  the  headquarters  of  the  metro- 
politan police  and  thence  into  the  local  courts. 
Once  he  has  been  sent  to  headquarters  a 
prionser's  troubles  commence.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary to  all  else  he  is  photographed  and 
finger-printed,  a  decided  reversal  of  the 
American  principle,  which  bars  a  man  from 
the  Rogues'  Gallery  until  he  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony.  A  suggestion  that  a  pris- 
oner be  "mugged"  in  America  before  convic- 
tion would  set  every  syllable  of  the  constitu- 
tion quivering,  but  in  Japan  "it  is  an  order" 
and  as  such  goes.  To  question  a  police  order 
is  neither  according  to  etiquette  nor  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence,  and  the  records  contain  no 
instances  of  any  one  ever  doing  so.  From 
the  photograph  room  and  the  ink  pad  the 
prisoner  passes  on  for  his  "examination."  a 
legalized  third  degree,  held  in  an  underground 
room  where,  without  benefit  of  counsel,  he  is 
sweated,   perhaps    for   several   days   in   succes- 


sion, although  the  law  prohibits  the  holding 
of  a  man  without  a  definite  charge  for  more 
than  twenty-four  hours. 

A  similar  law  is  evaded  in  America  by  re- 
arresting the  prisoner  at  the  end  of  each  day, 
but  the  process  is  simpler  in  Japan.  Here 
they  keep  the  fact  of  a  suspect's  arrest  a  se- 
cret, and  there  is  no  booking  to  help  inquiring 
friends,  if  any  are  foolish  enough  to  run 
their  own  necks  in  a  noose  by  making  in- 
quiries. The  examinations  are  legal,  how- 
ever, and  are  always  held  in  camera,  fol- 
lowing which  the  prisoner  is  either  released 
or  committed  for  trial.  There  is  nothing  else 
corresponding  in  any  way  to  the  American 
grand  jury  system. 

Then  after  waiting  his  turn  the  prisoner 
goes  to  the  local  court,  where  he  faces  a  bench 
of  usually  four  judges,  one  of  whom  is  head 
judge  and  who  does  all  the  questioning  of 
the  witnesses.  On  the  bench  also  sits  the 
prosecuting  lawyer,  with  the  lawyer  for  the 
defense  occupying  a  desk  and  seat  imme- 
diately facing  the  head  judge,  but  on  a  level 
about  four  feet  below  that  of  the  bench. 
Judges  and  lawyers  are  all  gowned,  with  stiff 
black  crepe  costumes  and  the  collars  and 
chests  liberally  decorated  with  embroidery. 
the  judges  and  prosecuting  officer  in  red  and 
the  members  of  the  bar  in  white.  All  wear 
caps  of  black  crepe,  somewhat  resembling  a 
Scotch  bonnet  without  the  tail  ribbons. 

Everything  is  solemn,  everything  is  de- 
corous and,  withour  a  jury  to  impress,  there 
are  none  of  those  flights  of  oratory  with 
which  the  American  lawyers  call  upon  heaven 
to  witness  either  the  scandalous  nature  of 
the  prisoner's  crime  nor  the  halo  of  inno- 
cence so  plain  to  the  attorney  for  the  de- 
fense. The  prisoners  sit  in  a  prisoners'  box 
until  their  case  is  called,  when  they  stand 
one  by  one  before  the  judges  and  are  polished 
off  in  rapid  succession.  Witnesses  are  not 
sworn,  nor  are  there  any  bewildering  laws  of 
evidence  that  furnish  legal  arguments,  grounds 
for  appeal,  and  keep  any  one  from  telling  all 
that  he  knows  and  suspects.  The  criminal 
code  is  that  of  Napoleon  and  the  procedure 
is   practically   that  of  the   French   courts. 

The  handling  of  the  prisoners  is  pure  Jap- 
anese, however.  Delivered  at  the  court  house 
for  trial,  the  prisoners  are  marched  from  the 
police  wagon  in  single  file,  handcuffed  and 
tied  together  by  a  stout  rope  that  circles  each 
man's  waist  and  is  twisted  through  his  obi. 
Their  jail  kimonos  are  of  a  dull  drab  and 
on  their  sockless  feet  are  grass  sandals,  in 
which   they  flop   through   the   corridors. 

The  most  unusual  feature  of  all  to  a 
stranger  is  the"  fact  that  each  prisoner  has  his 
head  covered  by  a  wicker  mask,  more  like 
an  inverted  wastepaper  basket  than  anything 
else,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  recog- 
nition of  the  prisoner,  to  permit  him  to  hide 
his  shame  under  the  disguise,  and,  very  pos- 
sibly, to  prevent  the  whole  file  from  making 
a  bolt  for  liberty.  The  sight  of  a  prisoner  so 
arrayed  is  ghastly,  the  mask  bringing  up  the 
suggestion  of  the  hangman's  cap.  Once  in 
the  prisoners'  box,  however,  the  masks  are  re- 
moved, while  the  prisoners  sit  with  deeply 
bowed  heads  in  an  atittude  of  the  utmost  hu- 
mility. 

Japanese  courts  have  the  name  of  being 
fair  and  the  bench  is  honest.  A  recent 
charge  of  spite  made  against  one  of  the 
procurators  in  Kobe  was  so  much  of  a  rarity 
that  it  attracted  attention  all  over  the  em- 
pire and  was  investigated  immediately  with 
a  thoroughness  that  left  no  ground  for  sus- 
picion of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  bench 
generally.  The  courts  are  also  susceptible 
of    being    influenced    by    appeals    to    sympathy 


and    some    of    these    appeaL 
anese  brand. 
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Kaiser  Is  of  French  Descent. 

Truly  declared  Buddha,  "The  hand  that 
strikes  you  is  your  own,"  or,  as  another 
prophet  expressed  the  same  idea,  "A  man's 
foes  are  they  of  his  own  household." 

Strange,  therefore,  as  it  may  truly  seem, 
the  German  Kaiser,  who  five  years  ago 
plotted  the  devastation  and  overthrow  of 
France,  and  launched  against  that  devoted 
land  the  most  monstrous  war  of  history,  is 
himself  of  French  blood  and  French  descent 
descended,  indeed,  from  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  noble  figures  in  the  annals  of 
France,  that  of  Admiral   Gaspard  de   Coligny. 

A  daughter  of  Admiral  Coligny,  so  the  an- 
nals run,  in  1583  married  William  of  Nassau- 
Dilh-nburg.  From  this  union  was  born  Fred- 
erick Henry,  Stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands; 
and  his  little  daughter,  Louise  Henriette. 
married  Frederick  William  I  of  Brandenburg, 
the  Great  Elector.  The  son  of  the  Great 
Elector.  Frederick  I,  King  of  Prussia,  married 
the  Princess  Sophia  Charlotte,  who  bnrc  him 
eleven  children,  among  whom  was  a  Princess 
Wilhelmina.  who  was  the  great-great-gmnd- 
mother  of  the  present  Queen  Wilhelmina  of 
the  Netherlands. 

Such  is  the  descent  of  the  queen  from  Ad- 
miral  Coligny,   in   the  ninth   generation. 

Frederick  I  of  Prussia  was  succeeded  by  his 
own  son.  Frederick'  II.  called  the  Great,  who 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Fred- 
erick   William    IT,    who    again    was    succeeded 
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by  Frederick  William  III.  Two  sons  of  the 
latter  reigned  in  turn,  Frederick  William  IV 
and  William  I.  The  last-named  became  Ger- 
man Emperor  in  1871 ;  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Frederick,  and  he,  finally,  by  William  II. 
The  late  Kaiser  is,  therefored  descended 
directly  from  the  great  French  admiral,  in 
the  tenth  generation. 


Trials  have  been  made  by  the  Spanish  en- 
gineer, Joaquin  Estevan,  of  straw  compound 
as  a  substitute  for  coal.  This  combustible 
is  said  to  have  great  advantages  over  coal 
for  locomotives  and  agricultural  tractors,  as 
it  develops  sufficient  heat  in  thirty  minutes 
to  give  the  machinery  the  necessary  pressure. 
Besides  the  ashes  make  an  excellent  fer- 
tilizer. 


A  chemical  tor  preserving  arE  objects  in 
good  condition  has  been  devised  by  Dr. 
Chickashige,  professor  of  the  Kyoto  Uni- 
versity. It  has  proved  very  effective  in  pro- 
tecting wall  pictures  and  other  fine  arts. 
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The 

Fighting 
Shepherdess 

By  CAROLINE  LOCKHART 

This  is  a  story-  of  the  West,  but  by  no  means 
"another  Western  story."  In  the  skillful  de- 
piction of  small-town  rivalry  and  "society'"  with 
its  pem-,  mean -minded,  unscrupulous  citizens 
and  the  broad  sweep  of  the  "range"  we  get  real- 
life,  not  the  imagined  life  of  the  West  that 
never  existed.     Illustrated  by  Mr.  Leon  Bracker. 

$1.50    net. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

ZSlThe  Higher  Learning  in  America. 
What  is  the  matter  with  our  universities? 
is  a  question  that  many  are  asking.  And 
most  of  those  who  have  considered  the  mat- 
ter at  all  will  agree  that  something  is  radi- 
cally defective.  In  his  latest  book  Torstein 
Yeblen  finds  the  fault  to  centre  in  the  conduct 
of  universities  by  business  men.  He  declares 
that  business  efficiency  and  the  aims  of  the 
higher  learning  are  incompatible :  that  under 
the  present  system  universities  are  managed 
like  business  organizations,  with  more  re- 
gard to  financial  than  to  educational  ef- 
ficiency: that  false  standards  are  engendered 
in  the  universities,  and  a  false  competi- 
tion stimulated  between  the  universities ; 
that  governing  boards  are  aimless  survivals 
of  the  rule  of  the  clergy,  and  that  uni- 
versity presidents  are  chosen  primarily  be- 
cause of  business  qualifications.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  university,  in  Mr.  Veblen's  opinion, 
is  ordinarily  less  scholarly  than  the  average 
of  his  staff,  and,  though  he  be  a  man  of 
scrupulous  integrity,  he  must  be  "easily  con- 
tent to  let  the  end  justify  the  means,"  and 
must  have  "a  shrewd  eye  to  the  limits  within 
which  honesty  is  the  best  policy."  His  aim 
is  successfully  to  conduct  a  ''"business  con- 
cern dealing  in  standardized  erudition,"  in 
accordance  with  the  business  community's 
"sentimental  conviction  that  pecuniary  suc- 
cess is  the  final  test  of  manhood." 

The  businesslike  methods  of  the  uni- 
versity-, charges  Mr.  Yeblen,  "discountenances 
work  that  rises  above  a  staple  grade  of  me- 
diocrity." lowers  the  standards  so  as  not  to 
estrange  "that  much-desired  contingent  of 
genteel  students  whose  need  of  an  honorable 
discharge  is  greater  than  their  love  of  knowl- 
edge," and  results  in  an  academic  personnel 
of  which  many  members  are  chosen  because 
of  business  ability,  and  many  others  are  pre- 
vented by  low  salaries  from  pursuing  the 
scholarly  investigations  that  induced  them  to 
follow  an  academic  career.  Vocational  train- 
ing comes  in  for  Mr.  Veblen's  attack  as 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  higher  learning, 
and  as  being  but  another  evidence  of  how 
the  ideals  of  scholarship  are  yielding  before 
the  pressure  of  businesslike  exigencies. 

Mr.  Yeblen  is  keen  and  searching  in  his 
criticism ;  his  arguments  are  clear  and  in- 
cisive: his  reasoning  is  cogent  and  logical; 
his  style  frequently  is  piercingly  satiric.  He 
writes  with  an  evident  mastery  of  his  subject, 
and  marshals  his  facts  so  as  to  use  them  with 
the  most  telling  effect :  and  he  succeeds  in 
making  it  apparent  that  something  is  basically 
wrong  with  our  universities.  The  book  is 
calculated  to  arouse  thought  even  in  the  most 
complacent,  and  to  awaken  in  all  a  more  per- 
fect realization  of  the  need  of  revised  meth- 
ods in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  Highes  Learning  in  Amfrica.  By  Tbor- 
stein  Yeblen.     New  York:  B.  W.  Huebscr. 


Dante. 
As  the  years  go  by  books  about  Dante  con- 
tinue to  be  poured  forth.  A  few  months  ago 
we  reviewed  a  critical  study  of  Dante  by 
Professor  Grandgent :  now  we  have  before  us 
a  volume  by  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick.  This 
is  a  work  excellent  for  those  undertaking  an 
elementary  study  of  Dante,  and  desiring  an 
insight  into  his  spirit,  and  critical  comment 
that  is  clear  and  penetrating  without  being 
unduly  profound.  Mr.  Sedgwick  writes  in- 
terestingly, enthusiastically,  and  apprecia- 
tively :  his  admiration  of  Dante  verges  on 
worship;  and  he  suggests  that,  disregarding 
the  Bible,  there  is  no  book  in  the  whole  ranee 
of  literature  that  "in  height  depth,  and  am- 
plitude of  thought,  in  ethical,  philosophical, 
and  religious  interest,  in  intensity-  and  variety 
of  human  drama,  can  match  the  Divine  Com- 
edy *  He  declares  that  "the  reasons  for  the 
universal  interest  in  Daute  are  that  he  is  a 
CT  at  poet  and  a  great  prophet  of  righteous- 
■  's,"  and  that  "his  fame  rests  secure  in  the 
■>  rmaiient  needs  of  the  human  soul  for  poetry-, 
'.ie~Dism,    and    holiness."    and    accordingly    he 


centres  his  discussion  about  the  part  the  poet 
played  as  a  teacher  of  the  spiritual  life.  He 
devotes  several  chapters  to  Dante's  life,  de- 
scribing his  intellectual  preparation,  and  the 
influence  upon  him  of  Beatrice  and  of  his 
exile ;  and  he  gives  several  chapters  each  to 
the  Inferno,  the  Purgatorio,  and  the  Paradiso. 
Dante-  By  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick.  New 
Haven:   Yale    L"nivers;ty    Press. 


A  Pilgrim  in  Palestine. 
Christendom  has  allowed  Palestine  to  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  Turk  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  It  may  even  be  said  that  Chris- 
tendom has  approved  the  presence  of  the  Turk 
and  has  helped  him  to  maintain  it.  And  the 
Turk  would  be  there  at  this  moment,  and 
with  the  continuing  approval  of  Christendom, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  Turk  -was  so  im- 
prudent as  to  ally  himself  with  the  German, 
who  had  become  unbearable  and  an  enemy  of 
the  world.  Therefore  it  is  not  for  Christen- 
dom to  plume  itself  on  the  performance  of  a 
pious  deed  in  the  liberation  of  Palestine.  It 
would  have  been  liberated  long  ago  if  Chris- 
tendom had  been  a  religious  fact  The  last 
Christian  king  was  Richard  I  of  England. 
Then  the  breed  became  extinct. 

But  none  the  less  we  may  make  allow- 
ances for  Dr.  Finley's  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Fin- 
ley  is  commissioner  of  education  for  the  State 
of  New  York  and  also  a  friend  of  General 
Allenby.  For  these  reasons  the  fates  were 
favorable  for  his  tour  through  Palestine 
during  the  last  days  of  the  war.  Indeed  the 
country  was  still  illuminated  by  the  flash  of 
the  guns.  Dr.  Finley  went  on  foot  through 
Jerusalem,  from  Jaffa  to  Jericho,  from  Beer- 
sheeba  to  Dan,  and  into  the  country  beyond 
Jordan.  He  writes  a  vivid  description  of 
what  he  saw  and  heard  and  he  illustrates  it 
with  pictures  of  his  own  taking.  His  book 
should  appeal  to  those  whose  imagination  has 
been  stirred  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
suggestive  dramas  of  the  war. 

A  Pilgrim  in  Palestine.  By  John  Finley. 
Xew  York:    Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 


allowance,  and  to  treat  her  with  the  honor 
and  respect  due  to  his  wife.  Marcia  becomes 
a  popular  authoress  and  the  world  is  at  her 
feet. 

But  Richard  Vont  does  not  forget  nor  for- 
give. Casting  the  dust  of  Mandeleys  from 
his  feet,  he  goes  to  America  with  his  nephew. 
The  boy  prospers  amazingly  on  money  that 
his  uncle  lends  him  on  the  single  condition 
that  he  will  never  forget  the  vengeance  to  be 
\isited  upon  the  marquis.  Then  Richard  Vont 
and  his  nephew  return  to  England  in  order  to 
perfect  their  plans  for  the  ruin  of  the  old 
aristocrat  who  has  brought  disgrace  to  their 
family.  The  marquis,  in  dire  need  of  money, 
naturally  turns  to  an  American  millionaire 
for  counsel  and  is  promptly  sold  a  large  quan- 
tity of  worthless  oil  stock.  Other  schemes 
are  matured  by  the  implacable  old  man  who 
sits  all  day  with  his  Bible  on  his  knee  and 
hurling  his  maledictions  at  his  enemy.  It  is 
all  very  well  done  and  will  be  quite  satis- 
factory to  those  content  with  stage  Americans 
and  stage  marquises,  and  perhaps  they  are 
much  more  amusing  than  the  real  thing. 

The  Wicked  Marqcis.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
beim.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


Love  Stories. 

The  magazine  editor  has  decided  that  the 
public  is  tired  of  war  and  that  it  must  now 
be  supplied  with  an  exclusive  diet  of  slops  in 
order  to  cool  its  blood.  Nothing  on  earth  is 
so  strange  as  these  elephantine  editorial  ef- 
forts to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  public 

But  Mrs.  Rinehart  is  at  least  candid.  She 
tells  us  by  title  that  these  are  love  stories. 
They  are.  One  might  almost  say  that  they  are 
sticky  with  love,  saccharine  love.  YV'th  one 
exception,  they  are  all  about  hospital  life. 
Every  one  is  falling  in  love  with  nurses,  and 
if  nurses  are  actually  as  Mrs.  Rinehart 
paints  them  it  is  no  wonder.  But  we  have 
our  doubts.  For  Sundays  and  holidays,  sunny 
ones,  these  stories  may  be  much  recom- 
mended. 

Love  Stories.  .  By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


Twelve  Mtn. 

\Ye  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  join  in 
the  hue  and  cry  after  Mr.  Dreiser  because 
he  gives  us  photographic  studies  of  unpleas- 
ant people  whose  minds  are  a  mosaic  of 
avarice  and  sex.  He  does  not  say  that  they 
are  typical  of  human  society,  nor  does  he  say 
that  he  himself  is  an  artist  when  he  paints 
them.  He  tells  us  that  there  are  such  people, 
no  matter  how  much  that  fact  may  disturb 
the  unctuous  rectitude  that  has  become  our 
favorite  pose.  We  may  believe  that  they  are 
not  worth  painting  in  such  detail,  but  then 
that  is  a  matter  for  Mr.  Dreiser  himself. 

But  certainly  there  is  neither  sex  nor  ava- 
rice in  these  "twelve  men*'  selected  by  Mr. 
Dreiser  for  presentation.  They  are  real 
people,  one  of  them  being  his  brother  Paul 
And  they  are  good  people,  even  saintly  people. 
They  would  have  had  halos  in  mediaeval  days. 
It  is  with  almost  a  shock  that  we  realize  that 
there  are  such  people,  that  we,  too,  have 
known  them,  and  that  our  eyes  have  rested 
on  them  with  the  incurious  gaze  of  incompre- 
hension. They  seem  to  perplex  Mr.  Dreiser 
himself.  He  can  not  understand  them,  or  the 
source  of  the  light  that  they  emanate.  Prob- 
ably he  does  not  know  that  our  civilization 
would  be  doomed  but  for  such  beacons  as 
these.  Or  have  we  misunderstood  Mr.  Dreiser 
himself? 

Twelve  Men.  By  Theodore  Dreiser.  Xew 
\ork:    Boni    &    Liveright. 


The  Wicked  Marquis. 

It  seems  that  quite  good  fictional  copy 
may  still  be  found  in  the  contrast  between 
the  unconventionalities  of  America  and  the 
rigid  traditions  of  the  old  world.  If  the  con- 
trast must  be  stiffened  a  little  by  exaggera- 
tion we  can  call  it  artistic  emphasis  and  let 
it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  arranges  his  protagonists 
with  some  skill.  The  Marquis  of  Mandeleys 
has  cast  a  favorable  eye  on  the  daughter  of 
Richard  \  ont.  head  keeper  on  his  estates.  But 
at  least  in  one  respect  he  has  behaved  in  a 
very  unmarquis-like  manner.  Instead  of 
loving  and  running  away,  which  marquises  are 
supposed  always  to  do,  he  continues  to  pro- 
tect the   pretty   Marcia.   to   pay   her  a   liberal 


Another  Abandoned  Farm. 

"Dwellers  in  Arcady."  by  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine,  is  merely  another  and  not  particularly 
striking  or  original  contribution  to  abandoned 
farms  literature.  The  book,  however,  is  very 
prettily  gotten  up ;  good  print,  thick  paper, 
broad  margins,  and  a  number  of  well-drawn 
illustrations  by  Thomas  Fogarty.  All  of 
which  tends  to  show  that,  as  adopting  an  aban- 
doned farm  has  come  to  be  a  favorite  occupa- 
tion of  dillettante  Americans,  books  of  this 
type  sell  well,  and  the  publisher  is  reim- 
bursed for  spending  money  on  them. 

Mr.  Paine  follows  the  usual  plan,  describing 
the  making  over  of  the  old  farm  house,  the 
rural  characters  who  worked  at  the  trans- 
formation, the  evolution  of  the  garden,  and 
the  joys  of  the  new  dwellers  taking  posses- 
sion of  their  Arcady. 

Dwellers  in  Arcady.  By  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine.      Xew   York:   Harper  &   Br-.thers. 


A  War  Novel. 
Reginald  Wright  Kauffman,  who  will  be  re- 
membered by  novel-readers  as  the  author  of 
"The  House  of  Bondage,*'  has  had  the  purpose, 
in  "Victorious,"  of  showing  up  the  in- 
numerable mistakes  and  omissions  of  the  ad- 
ministrative war  authorities.  He  uses  his 
leading  character,  Andy,  who  is  a  very  youth- 
ful war  correspondent  of  such  lofty  ideals 
that  they  banish  self-interest,  as  the  agency 
to  show  up  the  venality  of  the  lower  officials 
in  France  representing  the  home  authority. 
He  writes  of  bribery,  corruption,  shameful 
venality.  And  when  Andy,  because  he  tried 
to  do  what  he  conceived  was  his  duty,  and 
sought  to  reveal  these  things,  and  the  tragic 
delays  and  omissions  resulting  therefrom,  was 
deprived  of  his  credentials,  and  enlisted,  he 
shows  up  the  inexpressible  horrors  of  the 
trenches. 

Andy  falls  in  battle,  but  his  final  dictum 
is.  "The  Cause  is  bigger  than  its  mistakes." 
"Yictorious"  is  not  a  great  book;  not  even  a 
very  fine  one,  being  journalistic  rather  than 
literary.  The  opening  chapters,  which  are 
treated  as  so  many  detached  threads  of  in- 
terest that  are  to  converge  later  in  France, 
convey  an  impression  of  jerkiness,  and  the 
interest  is  slow  in  awakening.  The  author 
also  betrays  a  fancy  for  unusual  words  sug- 
gestive of  researches  in  a  Thesaurus:  "uber 
ous  farms,"  "chatoyant  luster,"  "calatrated  in- 
vestments," "the  stridor  of  the  artiller 
Thystan  vengeance,"  and  so  forth.  Such  a 
tendency  is  apt  to  sound  sophomorical,  and 
gives  an  effect  of  insincerity.  Also  American 
authors,  writing  of  the  army  in  France,  would 
do  better  to  avoid  putting,  no  matter  how  cor- 
rect, French  in  the  mouths  of  even  their 
French  characters  unless  they  have  an  inti- 
mate and  idiomatic  knowledge  of  the  language. 

But  when  Mr.  Kauffman  writes  of  the 
trenches,  the  soldiers,  their  equipment,  their 
talk,  their  "strange  and  sudden  oaths."  their 
longing  for  the  battle,  in  preference  to  the 
tedious  horrors  of  the  trenches,  he  writes  as 
one  on  familiar  ground,  and  through  all  the 
phases  of  the  book  he  reveals  the  lovable  ideal- 
ism of  the  young  American. 

Yictorious.  By  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

•+*+■ 

New  Books  Received. 

T :-:  bee  Tremendous  Trifles.  Bv  Felton  B. 
EJkins.      Xew    York:    Duffield  &  Co. 

Three  comedies. 

The  King's  Widow.  By  Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds. 
Xew   York:    George   II.    Doran    Company. 

A   noveL 

Black  Sheep  Chapel.  By  Margaret  Baillie 
Saunders.  Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

A  novel. 

Miss  Fiscal.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford.  Xew 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

A   novel. 

The  Shop  Committee.  By  William  Leavitt 
Stoddard.  A.  M.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

A    handbook    for    employer    and    employee. 

I\:;\-seau  and  Rgmaxticism.  By  Irving  Bab- 
bitt.     Boston:   Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

A    study    of    Rousseau    as    the    most    important 
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"^jre    in    a    great    international    movement. 

The  Home  and  the  World.  By  Rabindranath 
Tagore.      New  York:  The   Macmillan  Company. 

A  novel. 

The  Cop  of  Fury.  By  Rupert  Hughes.  New 
York:    Harper    A:    Brothers. 

A  novel. 

Temptations,  By  David  Pinski.  Xew  York: 
Brentano'?. 

Short   stories. 

A  Gvllant  Lady.  Bv  Percy  Brcbncr.  New 
York:    Duffield    &    Co. 

A  novel. 

When    the    W    blo  Shook.      By  II.    Rider  Hag* 
:  gmans.  Green  &  Co. 
vel. 

170  Chinese  Poems.  Translated  by  Arthur 
Waley.      New    York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf. 

An    anthology    of   Chinese   poems. 

Fifty  Years  of  a  Show  man's  Life.  By 
Thomas  F.  Plowman.  Xew  York:  John  Lane 
Company. 

The  "show  side  of  agricultu 

Jimmie  Higgins.  By  Upton  Sinclair.  Xew 
York:    Boni    &    Liveright. 

A    story. 

The  Last  Million.  By  Ian  Hay.  Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Dedicated    to    the    American    soldier. 

A    Padre    in    France.      By    G.    A.    Birmingham. 

rk:    George  H.    Doran   Company. 
War    experiences   of   a   chaplain. 

HKG  Thrills.  By  Captain  G.  B.  McKean. 
Xew    York:    The    Macmillan    Company. 

Some  war  incidents. 

Towards  Xew  Horizons.  By  M.  P.  Will- 
cocks.      Xew    York:    John    Lane    Company. 

Social   conditions  arising   after  the  war. 

Reading  the  Bible.  By  William  Lyon  Phelps. 
Xew    York:    The    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Bible  discussed  from  the  literary  point  of 
view. 

Reconstruction  and  National  Life.  By  Cecil 
Fairfield  Lavell,  Ph.  D.  Xew  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

Reconstruction  from  the  historical  point  of 
view. 

Winning  a  Cause.  By  John  Gilbert  Thompson 
and  Inez  Bigwood.  Boston:  Silver,  Burden  & 
Co. 

World  war  stories. 

rnf.y     in     War-Time.       By     Isabella     St. 
John.      Xew    York:  John    Lane   Company. 

A  journey  undertaken  by  a  mother  in  search 
of   her   son. 

Olr    House.      By    Henry    Seidel    Canby.      New 
The    Macmillan    Company. 

A  novel. 

War  Stories.  Selected  and  edited  by  Roy  J. 
Holmes  and  A.  Starbuck.  Xew  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    Company. 

A  culling  of  the  best  stories  called  forth  by  the 
war. 

The  Higher  Powebs  of  Mind  and  Spirit.  By 
Ralph  Waldo  Trine-  Xew  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&   Co. 

Xew   Thought- 

The  Swallow.  By  Ruth  Dunbar.  Xew  York: 
Boni  &  Liveright, 

A  war  novel. 

The  Marines.  By  Adolphc  E.  Sn-yliu.  New 
York:     The    Knickerbocker    Press. 

War  verse. 

British  Lab^r  and  the  War.  By  Paul  U. 
Kellogg  and  Arthur  Gleason.  Xew  York:  Boni  & 
Liveright- 

Recoastruction    for    a    new   world. 

Cervantes.  By  Rudolph  Schevill.  New  York: 
Duffield    &   Co. 

Ma=:-;r    spirits    of    literature. 

The  Lvcky  Mill.  Bv  loan  Slavic!.  NV.-. 
York:    Duffield    &    Co. 

Translated   from  the  Roumanian. 

The  Dramatic  Story  of  Old  Glory.  By 
Samuel  Abbott.     Xew  York:  Boni  &  Liveright.  . 

Tracing  the  sources  of  the  flag. 

The  Dry  Rot  of  Society.  By  Marian  Co-c 
Xew    York:    Brentano" s. 

A  volume  of    t  -  ■ 

The  Lczumiyat  of  Am:"  l- Ala.  By  Amecn 
Rihani.      Xew   York:   James  T.   While  &   Co. 

Selected  and  translated  from  the  "Luzum  ma 
la  Yalzam"  and  "Suet  uz-Zand." 

Punishment  and  Reformation.  By  Frederick 
Howard  Wine;.  LL.  D.  Xew  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Company. 

A  sludy  of  the  penitentiary  system.  Revised 
edition    with    additional    chapters. 

Democratic  Ideals  and  Reality.  Bv  II.  T. 
MacKinder.  M.  P.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
-  ruction. 

Winesbceg,  Ohio.  Bv  Sherwood  Anderson. 
Xew    York:    B.    W.    Huebsch. 

Tales  of  Ohio  small  town  life. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Chinese  Poems. 

Mr.  Arthur  Waley.  who  is  responsible  for 
this  anthology  of  170  Chinese  poems,  tells  us 
that  he  has  tried  to  avoid  those  poems  that 
have  already  been  translated.  The  remaining 
thirty  have  been  included  either  because  the 
existing  translations  are  faulty,  because  they 
are  no  longer  procurable,  or  because  they  are 
in  German,  "a  language  with  which  my 
readers  may  not  all  be  acquainted."  He  has 
included  also  literal  versions  of  six  poems 
already  rhymed  by  Professor  Giles  in  "Chinese 
Poetry  in  English  Verse"  because  they  were 
too  typical  to  omit. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. The  translations  are  musical  and 
smooth  and  the  bibliographical  and  bio- 
graphical notes  are  condensed  and  practical. 
We  know  of  no  other  volume  better  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  poetically  curious  and  of 
the    student. 

A  Hundred  and  Seventy  Chinese  Poems. 
Translated  by  Arthur  Waley.  New  York:  Alfred 
A.    Knopf. 

Blue-Grass  and  Broadway. 

Being  without  experience  we  must  assume 
that  actor-folk  really  behave  as  set  down  by 
Maria  Thompson  Daviess  in  her  new  novel, 
"Blue-Grass  and  Broadway."  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  actor  men,  or  any  other  men,  talk 
to  each  other  as  they  do  in  this  novel,  and 
so  we  may  ask  how  it  is  that  so  few  women 
writers  have  any  idea  of  how  men  talk 
amongst  themselves.     Just  as  well,  perhaps. 

Miss  Patricia  Adair  of  Kentucky  writes  a 
play,  primarily  because  she  needs  the  money. 
She  sends  it  to  Godfrey  Vandeford  of  New 
York  just  when  that  celebrated  producer  is 
anxious  to  discipline  his  star.  Miss  Violet 
Hawtrey,  by  playing  her  in  a  failure.  So  Miss 
Adair's  drama  is  promptly  accepted  without 
a  reading,  and  the  surprised  authoress  re- 
ceives a  letter  that  seems  the  first  step  on 
the  ladder  of  dramatic  fame. 

She  comes  to  New  York  to  aid  in  the  re- 
hearsals, and  then  finds  to  her  dismay  that 
about  six  separate  and  distinct  persons  are 
entitled  to  shape,  adapt,  amend,  and  curtail 
her  workmanship.  Moreover,  Miss  Hawtrey, 
being  a  little  guttersnipe,  is  resolved  to  make 
it  indecent,  with  the  result  that  the  modest 
little  Kentucky  maid  almost  wishes  that  she 
had  never  been  born  and  positively  blushes 
when  she  sees  her  name  on  the  programme. 

Of  course  we  know  bow  it  will  turn  out 
Vandeford  is  a  handsome  man  and  he  has 
a  way  with  him.  And,  better  still,  the  play 
proves  to  have  unexpected  merits  that  shine 
forth  brilliantly  as  soon  as  the  unspeakable 
star  has  departed  in  dudgeon  and  her  part 
satisfactorily  disinfected.  It  would  be  nice 
to  think  that  such  things  really  happen. 

Blue-Grass  and  Broadway.  By  Maria  Thomp- 
son Daviess.      New  York:   The   Century   Company. 


Ivan  Speaks. 
Those  inclined  to  look  down  upon  the  Rus- 
sian would  do  well  to  read  this  collection  of 
sayings  overheard  by  a  Russian  military  nurse 
at  the  front.  It  leaves  us  with  the  unpleasant 
conviction  that  in  many  essential  respects  the 
Russian  is  our  superior.  He  is  almost  in- 
credibly idealistic,  poetic,  and  sentimental. 
Where  but  in  Russia  would  you  find  a  wounded 
soldier  saying  to  his  comrade:  "I  feel  queer 
here  sometimes  at  night  before  I  fall  asleep, 
if  I  am  tired.  I  seem  to  be  not  myself,  and 
I  try  to  think  of  some  word,  some  gentle,  ten- 
der word,  such  as  'blossom,'  or  'dawn,'  o( 
something  like  that,  something  sweet  and 
pleasant.  Then  I  will  sit  on  my  cot,  and  keep 
repeating  that  word  to  myself,  ten  times  or 
more.  And  then  it  seems  as  if  a  kind  hand 
caresses  me,  and  so  I  go  to  sleep."  It  is  all 
a  strange  relevation  of  the  soul  of  the  Rus- 
sian, so  full  of  incongruities  and  yet  always 
and  unmistakably  a  human  soul. 

Ivan    Speaks,      Translated    by    Thomas    Whitte- 
morc.      Boston :  Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 


The  Political  Scene. 

Mr.  "Walter  Lippmann  has  much  to  say  in 
the  little  essay  that  has  just  come  from  his 
pen.  And  he  has  the  necessary  equipment  on 
which  to  base  his  opinions.  He  entered  the 
War  Department  in  1917  and  he  was  secretary 
of  the  inquiry  to  prepare  data  for  the  peace 
commission.  He  now  writes  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  situation,  and  with  particular  reference 
to  the  league  of  nations. 

Mr.  Lippmann  approves  of  the  league,  but 
with  large  reservations.  It  will  have  no 
chance  of  success  if  the  peace  treaty  sball 
produce  large  discontents  and  resentments  in 
Europe.  If  it  is  proposed  to  pin  Germany 
down  behind  a  hedge  of  bayonets  in  the  west 
and  a  cordon  of  little  states  in  the  east  that 
can  not  possibly  survive,  then  the  league  will 
have  no  basis  upon  which  to  stand.  More- 
over, there  is  still  Russia,  and  Mr.  Lippmann 
seems  to  think  that  we  have  not  taken  Bolshe- 
vism seriously  enough.  We  can  not  make  war 
upon  a  nation  without  a  government,  but  a  na- 
tion without  a  government  can  make  war 
upon  us  in  the  way  of  ideas.  If  Bolshevism 
should  sweep  over  Europe,  our  peace  treaties 


and  our  leagues  of  nations  would  in  very  truth 
be  scraps  of  paper.  And  Bolshevism  will  come 
unless  we  can  backfire  it  by  the  establishment 
of  a  general  contentment  in  Europe. 

These,  of  course,  are  axioms  of  piety.  It 
is  human  nature  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
and  unfortunately  there  is  no  Moses  who  can 
strike  water  from  the  rock.  We  have  seen 
the  measure  of  wisdom  displayed  at  Versailles 
and  we  do  not  think  much  of  it.  Bolshevism 
could  have  been  destroyed  six  months  ago 
and  Russia  might  today  have  been  the  orderly 
head  of  a  Pan-Slav  confederation.  If  Ger- 
many had  been  thoroughly  beaten  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  retire  her  armies,  if  peace 
had  been  made  at  once,  as  might  easily  have 
been  done.  Europe  would  already  be  settling 
down.  But  the  statesmen  willed  it  otherwise. 
If  we  are  only  now  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  real  problem  of  Russia,  if  we  still  cher- 
ish our  pathetic  belief  that  a  league  of  na- 
tions will  do  what  we  ought  to  have  done  for 
ourselves  months  ago,  then  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  future  is  a  dark  one,  as  indeed  it  is. 

The  Political  Scene.  By  Walter  Lippmann. 
New   York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Tales  of  Secret  Egypt. 
We  no  longer  ask  that  our  stories  shall  be 
founded  upon  fact  or  that  they  shall  be  more 
than  recognizable  imitations  of  fact.  But 
they  must  be  well  told.  Now  these  stories  of 
Egypt  are  undeniably  well  told.  Their  author- 
ship is  a  guarantee  of  that.  They  are  based 
on  the  adventures  of  a  young  Englishman  who 
has  an  unlimited  capacity  for  getting  into 
mischief  and  unlimited  luck  in  getting  out  of 
it  again  with  the  aid  of  Abu  Tabah,  whose 
mission  in  life  it  seems  to  be  to  rescue  the  reck- 
less from  the  well-earned  consequences  of 
their  imprudences.  The  author  gives  an 
Egyptian  atmosphere  to  his  yarns  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  well-chosen  terminology,  and  it 
would  be  really  ungracious  to  ask  anything 
more. 

Tales  of  Secret  Egypt.     By  Sax  Rohmer.     New- 
York:    Robert  M.    McEride  &  Co. 


The  Silent  Mill. 

This  is  hardly  an  auspicious  time  for  the 
German  novel,  and  we  are  a  little  surprised 
that  one  should  be  given  to  us,  and  especially 
a  novel  reflecting  the  soppy  sentiment  that 
we  have  now  learned  by  contrast  with  reality 
to    detest. 

It  is  a  novel  of  the  eternal  and  infernal 
triangle.  Martin  and  Johannes  Rockhammer 
live  in  the  ancient  and  silent  mill  from  which 
the  story  takes  its  name.  The  love  that  Mar- 
tin bears  to  his  brother  is  intensified  by  the 
memon'  of  a  crime  for  which  Martin  would 
now  compensate  by  the  care  that  he  lavishes 
upon  his  brother.  Eventually  Johannes  be- 
comes a  Uhlan  and  goes  to  barracks,  and  then 
Martin  marries  Gertrude  Berling,  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  a  neighbor.  Johannes,  having 
completed  his  military  service,  returns  to  the 
mill,  and  the  inevitable  happens.  He  falls 
in  love  with  his  brother's  wife  and  she  with 
him,  and  although  Johannes  takes  to  drink 
and  acts  generally  after  the  manner  of  his 
kind,  the  mischief  has  been  done  and  the  cur- 
tain falls  upon  unredeemed  tragedy.  It  is 
the  typical  story  of  German  sentiment,  and 
while  it  might  have  passed  muster  a  few  years 
ago  as  representative  of  national  character  we 
are  inclined  to  look  askance  upon  it  and  to 
turn  to   fiction   of  other   origins. 

The  Silent  Mill.  By  Hermann  Sudeiniann. 
New    York:    Brentano's. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
A  satisfactory  book  of  war  stories  for 
young  people  has  been  published  by  Silver. 
Burdett  &  Co.  under  the  title  of  "Winning  a 
Cause."  The  book  has  been  written  by  John 
Gilbert  Thompson,  principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
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mal  School,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  and 
Inez  Bigwood,  instructor  in  children's  litera- 
ture at  the  same  school.  It  is  interspersed 
with  poems  and  personal  narratives. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  published  "The 
Shop  Committee,"  a  handbook  of  employer 
and  employee,  by  William  Leavitt  Stoddard, 
who  was  formerly  administrator  for  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  He  tells  in  detail  of 
the  introduction,  operation,  and  success  of  his 
system,  and  shows  it  to  be-  the  ideal  intra- 
factory  machinery  for  eliminating  friction  and 
bringing  about  good  relations. 
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Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

Coningsby  Dawson,  author  of  "Carry  On," 
"Living  Bayonets,"  etc.,  is  now  in  German)-, 
having  been  sent  by  the  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  armies 
in   occupation  there. 

Philip  Dana  Orcutt  has  just  been  awarded 
the  Field  Service  Medal  by  the  French  minis- 
ter of  war  for  valor  under  fire  while  doing 
duty  as  a  volunteer  ambulance  driver  before 
America  entered  the  war.  Mr.  Orcutt's  ex- 
periences are  embodied  in  his  book,  "The 
White  Road  of  Mystery." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Locke  are  spend- 
ing several  months  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  Mr.  Locke  is  gathering  material  for  his 
forthcoming  novel. 

Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  who  tells  in 
"Ten  Years  Near  the  German  Frontier" 
(Doran)  of  his  intimacy  with  Count  vori 
Brockdorff-Rantzau,  who  heads  the  German 
mission  to  the  peace  conference,  says  that 
H.  C.  von  Brockdorff  is  the  cleverest  diplo- 
mat he  ever  met.  "He  will  rake  out  of  the 
ashes  the  best  terms  he  can  for  Germany," 
said  Dr.  Egan  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania," but  in  the  end  he  must  accept  con- 
ditions set  down  by  the  Allies,  because  there 
is  no  other  choice."  Dr.  Egan  and  the  Ger- 
man minister  spent  five  years  in  Copenhagen 
together  during  the  decade  when  Dr.  Egan 
was  American  minister  to   Denmark. 

Will  Levington  Comfort,  author  of  "The 
Y'ellow  Lord"  (Doran).  spent  some  time  after 
the  Spanish-American  war  in  China,  Russia, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  thereby 
gaining  his  knowledge  of  the  Orient  and  the 
tropics.  He  is  a  journalist  and  author.  Has 
contributed  many  stories  and  articles  to  lead- 
ing American  publications  and  has  written 
many  novels,  among  which  are  "Rutledge 
Rides  Alone,"  "The  Last  Ditch,"  "Red 
Fleece,"   and  many   others. 


"Camphor  Language." 
One  of  the  strangest  of  all  languages  is  the 
i  "camphor  language"   of  Johore  on  the  Malay 


Peninsula.     It  has  been  studied  and  reported 
by  an  American  in  the  Far  East. 

This  language  is  employed  by  the  natives 
and  others  engaged  in  gathering  the  product 
of  the  Malayan  camphor  tree  and  is  employed 
only  at  such  times.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
natives  that  if  they  used  either  of  the  lan- 
guages of  that  region,  the  Malay  or  the 
aboriginal  Jakun,  no  camphor  would  be  ob- 
tained. A  most  curious  reason  underlies  the 
beUef. 

The  camphor  tree  grows  abundantly  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  peninsula,  but  only  occasion- 
ally contains  camphor  crystals.  The  camphor 
is  not  the  same  as  that  obtained  from  the 
camphor  laurel  of  Formosa  and  Japan,  which 
is  the  source  of  the  ordinary  camphor  of 
commerce.  It  is  of  a  sort  highly  prized  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  embalming  of  their  dead,  in 
incense  and  in  medicine,  and  the  gum  brings 
a  price  much  higher  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon camphor. 

The  Malayans  and  other  Johore  natives 
believe  that  each  species  of  tree  has  a  spirit 
or  divinity  that  presides  over  its  affairs. 
The  spirit  of  the  camphor  tree  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Bisan — literally,  "a  woman." 
Her  resting  place  is  near  the  tree,  and  when 
at  night  a  peculiar  noise  is  heard  in  the  woods 
resembling  that  of  a  cicada,  the  Bisan  is  Be- 
lieved to  be  singing  and  camphor  will  surely 
be  found  in  that  neighborhood. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  camphor  tree  seems 
to  be  jealous  of  the  precious  gum  and  must 
be  propitiated,  and  if  she  knows  that  hunters 
are  in  quest  of  it  she  will  endeavor  to  turn 
their  steps  aside.  The  natives  think  she  is 
acquainted  with  both  the  Malay  and  Jakun 
languages,  and  that  if  the  camphor  hunters 
spoke  either  of  those  she  would  know  thati 
they  had  come  for  camphor  and  would  de- 
feat their  purpose.  So  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  in  a  tongue  she  does  not  understand. 
For  this  purpose  has  been  invented  the  "cam- 
phor language."  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
Jakun  and  Malay  words,  but  these  are  curi- 
ously altered  or  reversed,  and  the  natives  be- 
lieve that  the  divinity  of  the  camphor  tree 
is  completely  confused  when  she  hears  this 
jargon. 

«♦*- 

New  safety  gloves  have  been  designed  for 
the  use  of  workmen  about  machine  plants, 
foundries,  and  similar  establishments.  They 
are  made  of  chrome  leather  and  sewed  close 
with  steel  thread.  This  means  that  the  glove 
is  rip-proof.  The  palms,  fingers,  and  thumbs 
are  reinforced  with  small  steel  ribbons.  They 
are  clinched  with  a  patented  process  so  that 
the  workman  can  not  hurt  his  hand.  This 
type  of  glove  is  flexible,  pliable,  and  com- 
fortable. 
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GOOD  GOODS  AT  THE  ALCAZAR. 

Our  local  stock-house  management  prudently 
recognizes  the  need  of  a  frequent  change,  not 
only  of  matter,  but  of  manner.  They  have 
been  having  several  weeks  of  farce  at  the 
Alcazar,  and  now  it  is  the  turn  of  comedy- 
melodrama,  or  "mystery  drama,"  as  it  is  billed 
on   the  programme. 

Who  among  theatre  habitues  does  not  like 
comedy-melodrama?  It  gives  us  a  share  of 
the  thrills  of  imagined  adventure,  and  a  sense 
of  reality  with  it.  And  mingled  with  the 
thrills  is  generally  the  opportunity  to  laugh  ; 
which  is  also  reality,  for  comedy  ever  treads 
on  the  heels  of  tragedy,  as  witness  the  great 
war.  The  graves  are  many,  nations  are 
broken,  and  so  are  millions  of  hearts,  but  the 
world  must  laugh.  It  is  the  one  thing  su- 
preme that  keeps  humanity  sane ;  that  and 
work,  which  the  Bolsheviks  are  trying  so  hard 
to  evade ;  a  sure  sign,  not  of  insanity  per- 
haps,   but   certainly   of  unsanity. 

Some  people  have  erroneously  concluded 
that  "The  Scrap  of  Paper"  is  a  revival  of 
Sardou's  old  comedy.  "A  Scrap  of  Paper," 
which,  several  decades  ago,  variously  trans- 
lated, traveled  over  the  theatre-going  portions 
of  the  globe.  But  no.  "The  Scrap  of  Paper" 
is  strictly  up  to  date,  although  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  national  treaties.  It  is  an 
agreement  between  three  robber  barons  of 
New  York,  who  have  excellent  reasons  for  dis- 
trusting each  other  and  are  obliged  to  make 
the  written  pledge  as  a  guarantee  of  lack  of 
treachery.  Their  purpose  is  during  the  war  to 
cheat  the  American  public  and  increase  their 
own  already  teeming  millions  by  false  infla- 
tion of  the  prices  of  certain  necessary  com- 
modities, such  as  food,  coal,  and  so  forth. 

Something  terrible  happens  to  that  incrimi-  , 
nating  scrap  of  paper,  which  was  to  have  main-  j 
tained  its  dead  secrecy  in  the  keeping  of  that  ' 
one   of  the  unscrupulous   three   least   untrust-  j 
worthy.     For,  by  a  dramatic  mischance,   it  is 
whisked    away.      And    then    the    fun    begins.  | 
Strange    adventures    befall    it.      It    is    passed  r 
from   hand  to   hand.      Criminal   eyes,    knavish  i 
eyes,   read   it,    and   thirst   for  the   rich   black- 
mail money  it  will  bring.     And  the  signers  are 
willing  to  pay  a  fortune  to  reclaim  it. 

No  wonder  we  sit  up  with  bated  breath  as 
the  play  moves  on.  For  it  is  admirably 
planned  out,  opening  with  the  conference  be- 
tween the  three,  and  showing  the  terror  of 
the  conscienceless  but  greedy  pair  who  are 
being  urged  to  sign  and  who  recognize  the 
danger,  but  can  not  resist  the  lure  of  the 
spoils. 

There  is  no  waste  of  words,  no  weakening 
of  effects.  The  absorbed  audience  has  no  time 
to  pause  and  reflect  that  the  loss  of  the  paper 
is  to  be  the  mainspring  of  the  play,  and  when 
the  spectacular  event  happens  it  comes  as  a 
surprise,  the  excitement  of  the  losers  that  fol- 
lows matching  the  momentousness  of  the  loss. 
The  rest  of  the  play  is  devoted  to  showing 
the  frequent  changes  of  ownership  through 
which  the  incriminating  document  passes,  and 
the  frenzied  efforts  made  by  its  actual  owners 
to  recover  it.  And  incidentally  we  realize 
anew  what  an  autocrat  a  multi-millionaire  is, 
and  how  great  is  the  power  he  wields  over  the 
forces  of  law  when  he  is  willing  to  spend 
liberally  enough  to  secure  and  maintain  it. 

Not  that  the  authors  of  the  play  have  any 
cause  to  advocate,  the  piece  having  been 
evolved  out  of  one  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  stories — written  purely  to  entertain — of 
Arthur  Somers  Roche.  Assisted  by  Owen 
Davis,  whose  experience  evidently  has  been 
very  instrumental  in  giving  the  play  its  highly 
dramatic  shape,  the  ingenuity  of  the  story- 
writer  has  become  extremely  telling  in  the 
play.  The  action  is  quick  and  unforced,  event 
follows  event,  the  dialogue  is  terse  and  to  the 
point,  the  sense  of  humor  is  appealed  to  just 
often  enough,  and  the  thrills  of  suspense  and 
acute  realization  turn  up  with  agreeable  fre- 
quency. 

In  fact  one  is  sure  of  an  evening  of  capital 
entertainment  during  the  run  of  this  play,  as 
!f  is  pretly  sure  to  hit  a  diversity  of  tastes. 

Of  course  there  are  pretty  girls;  enough  to 
placate  the  women-worshippers,  for  the  gallant 
author  has  made  a  plucky  girl  with  high 
ethical  standards  do  a  noble  deed  in  resisting 
the  l"re  of  wealth  and  incidentally  saving  a 
youn,,  soul  and  helping  the  general  public. 

The    end    is    very    good;     satisfactory    all 

rout- d.     The  guilty  three  are  in  something  of 

the    position    of    Germany    at   present;    nicely 

ed,  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  monev  loss 


forced  to  be  good,  almost  to  do  good.  The 
difference  is  that  circumstances  forbid  them 
to   squeal. 

The  company  appears  to  very  good  advan- 
tage. It  is  the  sort  of  play  companies  like, 
and  which  they  play  with  a  heart  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  Richardson,  as  usual,  is  thoroughly  in 
the  part,  and  is  excellent  in  conveying  the 
hardihood  of  "Handsome  Harry,"  the  crook 
who  allows  no  considerations  for  the  world's 
good  to  divert  him  from  his  steady  pursuit 
of  the  blackmail  prize.  Messrs.  Farjeon, 
Cunningham,  and  Shumer  played  the  roles  of 
the  three  conspirators  against  the  American 
public,  the  former  portraying  the  more 
weighty  and  serious  character,  while  the  ter- 
rors of  the  other  two  and  their  denunciatory 
indignation  against  the  numerous  appro- 
priators  of  the  paper  supplied  occasion  to  the 
audience  for  the  mirth  for  which  it  always 
hungers. 

Clifford  Alexander  and  Thomas  Chatterton 
figured  effectively  in  several  thrilling  scenes, 
Eddie  Harris  was  a  most  engaging  darky 
sprite  of  the  elevator,  Rafael  Brunetto  is 
serving  in  small  parts  a  most  useful  appren- 
ticeship to  the  commercial  theatre,  and  Nate 
Anderson,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  stum- 
blings over  his  lines,  was  in  the  kind  of  role 
that  made  him  seem  a  human  accessory  to 
realities. 

As  for  the  ladies.  Belle  Benentt  had  rather 
a  conventional  role,  but  filled  it,  as  usual, 
satisfactorily.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
this  hard-working  and  ambitious  little  actress 
has  a  tendency,-  by  following  a  waxworky 
kind  of  make-up,  to  deprive  her  pretty  fea- 
tures of  character  and  individuality.  Her 
eyes  are  generally  made  up  too  large,  her 
mouth  too  small,  her  wigs — when  she  wears 
them — are  too  flaxen,  and  her  cheeks  too 
red. 

Emily  Pinter  also  appeared  in  a  small  part, 
Edna  Shaw  is  a  pert  stenographer,  and  Marion 
Dupre  as  the  spiritual-minded  daughter  of 
the  multi-billionaire ;  rather  belying  Laurel's 
alleged  spirituality  of  nature,  however,  by 
the  size  of  the  locks  which  she  whiskerized 
too  plentifully  over  her  cheeks,  as  per  present 
style  with  the  broilers ;  otherwise  the  young 
lady  was  suitably  placed  in  her  role. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

Muriel  Worth  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
headliner-in-chief  this  week,  and  although 
she  is  not  a  dancer  remarkable  for  tempera- 
ment, she  presents  a  very  handsome  act, 
dances  on  her  tippy-toes — very  technical,  but 
not,  to  my  taste,  the  most  poetically  beauti- 
ful kind  of  dancing — and  wears  costumes  that 
are  fresh,  costly,  varied,  and  striking.  In 
some  of  them  she  wings  her  light-footed  path- 
way about  the  stage  like  bright-winged  but- 
terfly. And  she  coaxes  her  pretty  little  fea- 
tures to  join  in  the  dance,  too,  although,  as 
yet,  the  young  lady  has  not  acquired  subtlety 
nor  the  art  of  exercising  that  provocative 
charm  more  peculiar  to  dancers  of  the  Latin 
race. 

There  was  another  dancing  act,  and  another 
bright-winged  butterfly  of  the  stage  in  the 
person  of  Blossom  Seeley.  Blossom — who  is 
not  well  named,  as  she  is  more  suggestive  of 
artificial  flowers  than  the  fresh  and  fragrant 
blossoms  of  the  field — is  an  expositor  of  the 
syncopated  dance.  Her  two  young  men  as- 
sistants have  the  sense  of  rhythm  which 
makes  them  useful  assistants  to  the  lively 
little  syncopation  dancer,  and  the  three  con- 
trive to  create  a  suggestion  of  lively 
rhythmic  movement  that  starts  responsive 
muscular  throbbings  and  bobbings  in  the  au- 
dience. One  of  the  young  men,  by  the  way, 
is  not  only  an  excellent  dancer,  but  he  is  a 
monologuist  in  the  making.  But  the  youth 
would  do  better  to  set  about  curing  that  sharp 
wire  in  his  voice;  a  sure  indication  that  the 
voice  is  not  properly  placed  and  is  therefore 
overworked. 

Nora  Kelly,  "the  girl  from  Dublin,"  also 
has  one  or  two  vocal  warnings.  One  of  them 
is  a  contraction  of  distress  on  her  plump, 
good-natured  features  when  she  sounds  a  high 
or  a  big  note.  Nora  has  various  purely 
physical  allurements,  and  she  is  costumed 
variously  and  gorgeously,  but  she  introduces 
that  touch  of  nastiness  in  her  songs  which  is 
so  hideously  banal  because  it  is  purely  vulgar, 
without  the  redeeming  grace  of  wit  or  humor. 
And  there  is  another  dancing  act,  "The  Girl 
and  the  Dancing  Fool."  Ruby  Myer  has  a 
neat  little  dancing  figure,  and  a  baby  voice, 
and  Patricola,  "the  dancing  fool,"  has  a 
cleverly  clownish  way  of  dancing,  and  be- 
tween them  they  contrive  to  tickle  the  risi- 
bilities of  the  audience  pretty  thoroughly. 

Herschel  Henlere  presents  "pianoflage,"  en- 
tering the  orchestral  precincts  with  a  flourish, 
showing,  perhaps,  more  liveliness  than  humor. 
but,  in  spite  of  an  effect  of  working  too  hard, 
carrying  his  act  off  pretty  well.  Still  the 
youth  doesn't  recognize,  in  his  zeal,  that  he 
snips  off  the  audience  too  soon,  after  he  has 
succeeded  in  encouraging  them  to  whistle  or 
sing  an  air.  The  Sunday  audience  was  rather 
coy,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  hot  weather, 
and  Mr.  Pianoflage  cut  them  short  a  number 
of  times  by  changing  the  air  just  as  they  were 
comfortably  launched  in  the  preceding  one. 

The  most  popular  bill  on  the  piece  I  should 
say    was    Willard    Mack's    playlet,    "Who    Is 


She?"  It  contains  only  two  roles,  both  ex- 
cellently played ;  the  pretty,  shrewish  little 
spitfire  of  a  wife  by  Ninita  Bristow  and  the 
desperate,  long-enduring — nine  weeks,  to  be 
exact — bridegroom  husband  by  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Bernard.  Mr.  Bernard  is  a  comedian  of  parts, 
and  he  knows  how  to  depict  with  a  tone  of 
the  voice,  a  roll  of  the  eye,  a  ruffled  crest, 
and  a  desperate  exit  the  state  of  mind  of  a 
man  who  loves  and  is  beloved  by  a  jealous 
termagant.  The  thing  is  more  frequent  in  lite 
than  we  realize,  and  is  endured  more  often 
than  we  would  believe  possible ;  probably  be- 
cause behind  and  above  and  around  all  the 
tergancy  is  the  love ;  if  love  that  can  be 
called  which  is  more  apt  to  be  a  jealous  and 
grudging  sense  of  possession. 

Willard  Mack's  playlet  is  not  remarkable 
for  plot,  consisting  of  a  series  of  red  pepper 
interviews  between  the  loving  pair,  whose 
life  is  evidently  like  a  boiling  Mexican  ragout. 
But  the  author  has  handled  his  materials  dex- 
trously,  and  the  two  players  are  so  expert  at 
getting  the  piece  over,  added  to  which  they 
are  both  so  manifestly  good  class  in  their 
craft,  that  the  play  is  a  great  success.  One 
would  say  that  the  audience  recognizes  that 
it  is,  in  some  degree,  a  reflection  of  life. 

One  can  not  speak  so  positively  of  the  other 
playlet,  a  pretty  bit  of  Irish  romanticism  by 
Lester  Lonergan  entitled  "The  Love  Chase." 
Yet  the  audience  enjoyed  it,  too,  in  spite  of 
its  old-fashioned  romance,  which  smacked  of 
a  time  rather  behind  our  brisk  and  breezy 
present.  Not  that  the  play  went  slowly  :  not 
at  all.  But  the  humor  is  not  of  our  time 
and  neither  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  piece. 
Vaudeville  playlets  generally  offer  the  au- 
diences occasional  opportunities  to  roar,  and 
"The  Love  Chase"  does  not.  But  it  was  en- 
joyable, and  so  was  Molly  Mclntyre,  a  sonsie 
little  lass.  I  don't  exactly  know  what  "sonsie" 
means,  and  it's  Scotch  anyway,  but  it  seems 
to  fit  the  vivacious  and  quick-witted  little 
Peggy  OI  the  play-  Molly  Mclntyre,  like 
Ninita  Bristow  in  the  other  playlet,  is  of 
much  better,  more  intelligent,  and  more  re- 
fined stuff  than  the  general  run  of  vaudeville 
players.  These  two  playlets  shed  quite  a  glow 
on  the  programme,  and  these  two  bright, 
pretty,  attractive,  intelligent  girls  brightened 
the  afternoon.  Miss  Bristow  is  more  ex- 
pert and  sure  of  herself,  her  acting  being 
excellent  in  all  respects,  but  the  cfiarm- 
ing  little  Molly,  too,  has  personality.  She 
carried  her  knee-breeched  riding  costume  with 
a  pretty  air  of  boyish  unconsciousness,  and 
she  matched  the  old-fashioned  fragrance  of 
the  play.  She  had  good  male  support,  too, 
both  Messrs  Dickinson  and  Mason  fitting 
agreeably  and  picturesquely  in  their  roles. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Every  Man  a  Cripple. 
"I   suppose  you  regard  yourself  as  ,'t    whole 
man."  demanded  one  of  the  vocational  therapy 
experts    at   the    General    Hospital    in    Wahing- 
ton. 

Looking  myself  hastily  over  to  make  sure 
that  I  had  not  lost  anything  in  the  surgical 
wards  fsays  a  writer  in  the  Red  Cross  Maca- 
sine),  I  replied  that  I  could  count  the  usual 
number  of  arms,  legs,  and  other  appurte- 
nances. 

"All  right,"  said  the  expert,  "but  you're  sort 
of  a  cripple  at  that.     You're  atrophied." 

"If  I  am,  I've  never  discovered  it,"  I  as- 
sured him. 

"Of  course  not.  People  never  do  until 
they're  shown.  You  haven't  got  anything  like 
the  full  use  of  more  than  four  fingers  and  two 
thumbs  out  of  a  total  of  ten.  The  normal 
man — the  man  who  believes  himself  normal. 
I  mean— never  has.  Can  you  light  a  safety 
match  with   one  hand?" 

He  handed  me  the  box  and  the  match. 
After  the  second  abortive  attempt  the  match 
fell  on  the  floor  and  the  box  fell  on  the 
match. 

"That's  elementary,  that  stunt."  remarked 
the  instructor.  "Our  one-arms  can  do  that 
before  they  get  out  of  bed.  You  see,  your 
two  smaller  fingers  are  really  cripples.  Now 
we  teach  our  fellows  to  do  the  work  with 
those  fingers  that  you  have  to  use  another 
hand  for.  There's  the  whole  physical  prin- 
ciple of  our  training  in  the  simplest  form — 
substitution." 

-«♦*- 

Diamonds  and  Antwerp. 
In  the  year  1914  there  were  about  200 
diamond-cutting  shops  in  Antwerp,  employing 
about  16,000  cutters  and  3000  cementers,  al- 
together about  20,000  highly  skilled  work- 
men, who  earned  over  100,000,000  francs 
($20,000,000)  a  year.  Besides,  there  were 
between  3000  and  4000  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  brokers  ;  what  these  men  earned 
it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  it  is  certain  that 
they  dressed  very  flashily  and  spent  lots  of 
money.  If  it  is  considered  further  that  these 
23,000  diamond  men  had  families  averaging 
three  to  four  members,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  living  of  over  100,000  people  depended 
directly  on  the  .diamond  trade.  Add  to  this 
the  large  number  of  hotel  and  cafe  owners 
who  made  huge  sums  on  the  diamond  trade. 
The  fact  is  these  men  acted  as  private  bankers 
to   the   cutters,    who   lived    almost    exclusivelv 


in  hotels  and  boarding-houses  and  paid  their 
accounts  at  long  intervals.  Finally,  there  were 
the  hosts  of  tradesmen  and  retailers  who 
supplied  the  "diamond  people"  with  pro- 
visions, clothes,  and  furniture.  The  "Dia- 
mond Club"  of  Antwerp,  where  the  yearly 
business  ran  into  millions  of  francs,  had  a 
membership  of  12,000,  all  of  them  merchants, 
brokers,   or   manufacturers. 


The  British  air  staff  has  for  some  time 
been  mapping  out  the  stages  of  aerial  routes 
to  Australia  from  Cairo  via  Damascus, 
Karachi,  Delphi,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Su- 
matra, and  Australia.  Pioneer  flights  have 
been  made  along  this  route  as  far  as  Karachi. 
Delphi,  and  Calcutta,  and  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  information  obtained.  In  Australia 
the  first  aerodrome  base  will  probably  be  Nor- 
manton,  on  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  rouie 
leading  thence  to  Sydney,  Wyndham,  and 
Melbourne,  and  at  Melbourne  branching  into 
two  routes,  one  west  to  Perth  and  the  other 
south  to  Tasmania  and  east  to  New  Zealand. 
The  significant  fact  is  that  for  practically  the 
whole  proposed  overland  route  from  Cairo  to 
New  Zealand  the  air  bases  will  be  on  British 
territory  and  the  air  routes  over  British  ter- 
ritory  or   the   sea. 


A  shooting-fish  in  the  East  Indies  has  a 
hollow  cylindrical  beak.  When  it  sees  a  fly 
on  plants  that  grow  in  shallow  streams  it 
ejects  a  single  drop  of  water,  which  knocks 
the    fly    into    the   water. 


The 
Two-Item  Bill 


It  costs  a  certain  amount  to  bring 
water  to  San  Francisco  and  "lay  it 
down"  in  front  of  your  house.  It 
costs  a  certain  other  amount  I"  run 
that  water  into  your  house,  read  the 
the  meter,  keep  your  account  and 
collect    your    bill. 

The  sum  of  these  two  amounts  is 
your  water  bill.  You  pay  for  water 
delivered  and  for  the  cost  of  service. 

You  always  paid  both  of  these  items. 

You  used  to  pay  them  in  a  lump  sum. 
They  were  not  computed  as  accu- 
rately as  they  are  now,  so  you  often 
paid  more  than  you  should.  If  we 
returned  to  that  form  of  bill,  57  per 
cent,  of  consumers  would  pay  higher 
bills. 

In  the  present  bill  those  items  are 
figured  separately — hence  more  equi- 
tably.    You  pay  your  share,  no  more. 

In  one  sense  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  us  how  the  bill  is  made 
out.  Whether  the  service  charge  is 
separated  or  not,  the  consumer  pays 
it.  But  in  a  more  important  sense 
we  are  far  from  indifferent.  It  is 
our  duty  and  desire  to  deal  justly 
with  you,  and  the  new  bill  is  juster, 
fairer  and  more  reasonable  than  the 
old. 

Using  the  old  bill,  we'd  receive 
about  the  same  revenue,  but  water 
charges  would  not  be  assessed  equi- 
tably between  consumer  and  con- 
sumer. 

We  want  bills  to  be  equitable.  So 
do  you.  So  -do  the  officials  who 
make    rates. 

If  we  were  instructed  to  return  to 
the  old  lump-sum  bill,  we'd  obey — 
but    with    reluctance. 

While  it  would  make  little  differ- 
ence to  us,  it  would  make  a  lot  of 
difference  to   you. 

SPMM3  VALLEY 

WATER     COMPANY 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Curran  Theatre. 

At  the  Curran  Theatre,  commencing  Sunday 
night,  June  8th,  "Cappy  Ricks,"  Peter  B. 
Kyne's  amusing  old  sea  character,  comes  to 
life  on  the  stage  in  the  person  of  Tom  Wise, 
with  his  defiant  skipper,  Matt  Peasley,  played 
by  William   Courtenay. 

In  making  the  dramatization  Edward  E. 
Rose  has  brought  all  of  the  many  quaint  and 
amusing  characters  to  the  stage,  and  has  fol- 
lowed closely  the  most  important  of  the  num- 
berless funny  incidents  and  situations  of  Mr. 
Kyne's  pert. 

The  scenes  of  the  play  are  laid  in  the  office 
of  Cappy  Ricks,  on  the  San  Francisco  water- 
front, and  in  the  garden  of  his  suburban 
horde, 

Besides  Mr.  Courtenay  and  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Morosco  has  secured  such  well-known  players 
as  Helen  Lowell,  Percival  Moore,  Norval 
Keedwell,  Helen  Stewart,  Philip  Lord,  Jacque- 
line Mason,  and  Isobel  Withers,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  original  cast  that  is  being  sent 
here  direct  from  the  Morosco  Theatre,  New 
York. 

Saturday  night's  performance  will  conclude 
the  successful  engagement  of  "Maytime,"  with 
John  Charles  Thomas,  Carolyn  Thomson,  and 
John  T.   Murray.      

The  Alcazar. 

"Information  Please"  is  a  comedy  to  be 
acted  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco  by 
the  New  Alcazar  Company  the  week  com- 
mencing next  Sunday  afternoon.  It  is  the 
fifteenth  play  this  season  of  Eastern  success 
that  local  playgoers  would  have  been  debarred 
from  seeing  but  for  Alcazar  alertness  and  en- 
terprise. "Information  Please"  is  the  work 
of  two  brilliant  women,  Jane  Cowl  and  Jane 
Murfin.  There  is  a  freshness  of  humor, 
dashed  with  piquancy,  in  the  story  of  interna- 
tional society  recklessness,  which  begins  in 
the  bedroom  of  delightfully  "irresponsible  Lady 
Betty  and  ends  at  the  fashionable  Vanderclift 
Hotel,  New  York,  after  she  has  eloped  over- 
seas with  a  young  fool  of  a  poet,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  her  practical  husband,  an  Irish 
Member  of  Parliament.  But  it  was  a  most 
decorous  elopement,  and  the  feather-brained 
lady  is  unsullied.  High  comedy,  crisp,  witty, 
satirical,  snappy,  and  sentimental  is  this  merry 
play,  with  ideal  parts  for  charming  Belle 
Bennett,  versatile  Walter  P.  Richardson,  and 
their  admirably  chosen  associates.  To  follow, 
for  the  first  time  here,  "Back  Home,"  a  red- 
blooded  Southern  comedy-drama  based  upon 
Irvin  Cobb's  Judge  Priest  stories  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  

The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  will  give  another  great  new 
show  next  week. 

The  Marion  Morgan  Dancers  will  appear  in 
a  dance  drama  in  the  time  of  Attila  and  the 
Huns,   created   and   directed  by   Marion   Mor- 


gan. She  has  given  the  stage  a  group  of  ex- 
quisite musical  pantomimes,  but  in  her  lalest 
work  she  has  produced  a  vehicle  which  gives 
the  fullest  measure  of  the  combined  arts  neces- 
sary to  a  production  of  this  sort — story,  execu- 
tion, effect,  lights,  color,  scenery,  costumes, 
music,  and  motion.  The  story  is  as  graphic- 
ally told  as  though  it  were  written  in  the 
choicest  English  and  the  music  is  as  descrip- 
tive as  the  story. 

Baily  and  Cowan  are  the  progeny  of  jazz. 
Both  boys  radiate  pleasant  personality  and 
never  fail  to  score  heavily. 

Thomas  Swift  and  Mary  H.  Kelley  will  offer 
"$3000,"  a  vaudeville  vagary,  the  story  and 
songs  of  which  are  by  Mr.  Swift,  who  is  a 
rapid-fire  comedian.  Miss  Kelley  is  a  delight- 
ful actress  and  the  two  furnish  a  most  amus- 
ing contribution. 

Edwin  George  appears  in  what  he  approp- 
priately  calls  "A  Comedy  of  Errors."  George 
is  a  clever  juggler  who  purposely  blunders  in 
a  laughable  manner  the  different  feats  he 
attempts. 

"Birds  of  a  Feather,"  a  pantomime  fantasy 
of  the  forest,  will  be  presented  with  Bert  Ford 
and  Pauline  Price.  Leo  Kimberly  is  the 
originator  of  the  idea.  Ford  appears  as  the 
bold  blackbird  and  Miss  Price  as  the  shy  ca- 
nary. Each  venture  forth  out  of  the  forest 
and  in  going  from  tree  to  tree  perform  a 
thoroughly  disguised  but  cleverly  executed 
wire  act. 

Herschel  Henlere,  the  famous  pianist,  will 
play  new  selections  and  Joseph  Bernard  will 
appear  in  Willard  Mack's  new  comedy,  "Who 
Is  She?" 

The  latest  series  of  the  Hearst  Weekly  Mo- 
tion  Pictures  will  be  exhibited. 

Muriel  Worth  and  her  company  will  be 
seen  in  new  and  startling  dance  creations. 


Fairmont  Hotel. 

The  excellence  of  the  table  d'hote  dinner, 
diversity  of  entertainment  and  music  of  the 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Busse 
serve  to  attract  large  throngs  of  pleasure- 
seekers  to  Rainbow  Lane  in  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  every  evening  except  Sunday.  The 
dance's  by  Vartda  Hoff  are  always  beautiful 
and  the  songs  and  duets  of  Miss  Eva  Clark 
and  Miss  Halli  Nestor  are  piquant  and  pleas- 
ing. The  whistling  of  Miss  Hazel  Stalling 
is  another  attractive  feature. 

Hundreds  of  music  lovers  are  always  in 
evidence  at  the  Sunday-night  Lobby  Concerts 
at  the  Fairmont  and  the  vocalists  for  this 
Sunday  night's  programme  will  be  the  Misses 
Inez  and  Leona  Merchant,  mezzo-soprano  and 
soprano,    in    solos   and   duets. 


The  Players  Club. 
The    three   presentations    of   "The    Mikado" 
by  the  Players'  Club  in  the  Colonial  Ballroom 
of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  this  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday evenings   and   at  the   Saturday  matinee 


A  grade  far 


tyfith  Zerolene,  the  Stand- 
ard Oil.  Company  offers  you 
a  scientific  service  in  Correct 
Lubrication; 

By,  exhaustive  study  and 
^ctual  tests,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  Board  of  Lubrica- 
tion Engineers  has  deter- 
mined the  correct  consistency 
of  ZereUne  f6ir  your  make  of 
autbmobue..  Their  advice  and 
recommendations  are  made 
available  for  you  in  the  Zer- 
olene Correct  Lubrication 
Charts.  There  is  a  separate 
chart  for  each  make  of  car. 

Zerolene  is  correctly  refined  from 
selected  California  crude  oil.  It 
keeps  its  lubricating  body  at  cylin- 
der heat,  holds  compression,  gives 
perfect  protection  to  the  moving 
parts  and  deposits  least  carbon.  It 
is  the  product  of  the  combined  re- 
sources, experience  and  equipment 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Get  a  Correct  Lubrication  Chart 
for  your  car.  At  your  dealer's  or 
our  nearest  station. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


are  attracting  interest  among  lovers  of  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan,  and  seats  are  going  with  a 
rush  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  The  limited 
number  of  comic  opera  devotees  who  were 
fortunate  to  see  the  productions  of  "The 
Mikado"  at  the  Little  Theatre  last  week  know 
what  a  genuine  treat  is  in  store,  and  the  St. 
Francis  presentations  will  be  better  in  every 
particular.  A  large  orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Harry  Wood  Brown,  will  interpret 
the    Sullivan   music. 

The  proceeds  of  the  performances  will  be 
devoted  to  transforming  the  new  home  of 
the  Players  Club,  on  Bush  Street  between 
Gough  and  Octavia,  into  a  practical  playhouse. 
The  chorus  will  be  large  and  full  of  good 
voices  and  the  cast  will  be  excellent. 


Mme.Galli-Curci. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  singer  except 
John  McCormack  has  shown  the  drawing 
power  of  Amelita  Galli-Curci.  Her  recent 
concert  at  the  New  York  Hippodrome  was  her 
thirteenth  New  York  recital  of  the  season.  A 
New  York  critic  wrote  of  the  concert : 

"Galli-Curci  was  at  her  best  last  evening, 
and  when  Galli-Curci  is  at  her  best  there  is 
very  little  to  say,  except  that  the  audience 
systematically  applauded  and  that  she  held 
her  auditors  so  spellbound  that  she  could 
have  sung  'Die  Wacht  am  Rhein'  and  got  away 
with  it.  For  Mine.  Galli-Curci  fairly  excelled 
herself,  outdistancing  her  own  performance 
of  a  few  weeks  ago  by  even  more  than  she 
excelled  the  average  singer.  Much  more  im- 
portant to  note  than  the  feats  of  vocal  gym- 
nastics of  which  she  had  an  apparently  in- 
exhaustible stock,  her  pitch  was  invariably 
perfect,  her  floating  tones  at  their  loveliest, 
her  legato  a  thing  of  beauty.  So  little  effort 
apparently  lay  behind  all  the  bravura  and 
candenzas  with  which  the  florid  arias  of  Ros- 
sini, Benedict,  and  Donizetti  were  embel- 
lished that  even  an  audience  in  a  mood  to  de- 
mand the  coloratura  impossible  was  satisfied. 
Which  they  indicated  gracefully  by  getting 
eleven  encores  and  showing  their  willingness 
to  remain  for  eleven  more." 

San  Francisco  music  lovers  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  Frank  W.  Healy  announces  that 
he  has  booked  Mme.  Galli-Curci  for  concerts 
at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  on  May  9th  and 
16th  of  next  year. 

»*»- 

CLOTHES  AND  THE  TROPICS. 


Use  of  Garments  Causes  Decay  ot  Native  Races 


A  modicum  of  clothes  and  more  dances, 
it  would  appear,  are  essential  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

The  one  thing  heedful  in  the  South  Sea 
cocoanut  plantations  is  labor,  and  inasmuch  as 
Asiatic  labor  is  frowned  upon  it  follows  that 
the  labor  must  be  native.  Eut  it  is  a  melan- 
choly fact  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  South 
Sea  Island  races — Fijians,  Tongans,  Samoans, 
and  others — are  threatened  with  gradual  ex- 
tinction, from  whieh  it  is  deducible,  apart 
from  the  humanitarian  side,  that  the  supply 
of  native  labor  will  dwindle  Until  the  cocoa- 
nut  groves  are  unprofitable.  Then  will  arise 
with  more  stress  than  ever  the  Asiatic  labor 
question,  which  is  always  looming  in  the  back- 
ground. 

It  was  an  Anglican  bishop  in  New  Guinea 
who  said  a  few  years  ago  that  riot  more  than 
"a  ball  of  twirie"  wbuld  clothe  most  of  his 
flock  of  Papuans.  Arid  new  there  comes  from 
H.  S.  Newton,  an  official  in  the  British  Gil- 
bert Islands,  this  opinion: 

"Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  gen- 
eral decay  than  the  introduction  of  European 
clothing.  In  some  of  the  islands  the  eotton 
smocks  I  in  American  parlance  'Mother  Hub- 
bards')  for  women  and  cotton  shirts  and 
trousers  for  itieri  have  dome  to  be  regarded  in 
the  native  iriifid  as  indispensable  to  professed 
Christianity.  The  native  kilt  is  graceful  and 
sufficient,  arid  it  is  the  most  healthful  cos- 
tume. To  encbUfage  the  natives  to  dress  in 
our  clothes  is  an  outrage  On  all  feygieriie  and 
artistic  conceptions.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  hiisehief  that  has  been  done  the 
general  physique  and  health  of  the  natives 
of  the   Gilbert   Islands  by   European   clothing. 

"The  old  method  of  lubricating  the  body, 
which  was  bare  save  for  the  riri,  or  kilt,  with 
cocoariiit  bii  was  the  best  possible  precaution 
against  chills  in  those  regions  Of  sudden  rains. 
Clothes  reduce  the  endurance  of  the  skin  and 
render  it  more  susceptible  to  the  colds  that 
wet  clothing  engenders.  The  result  is  pneu- 
monia, and  eventually  tuberculosis,  which  is 
decimating  the  natives  in  many  parts  of  the 
islands. 

"Apart  from  this  aspect,  the  natives  do 
not  understand  the  principle  of  hygiene,  and 
thus  skin  diseases  are  spread,  for  they  are 
fond  of  exchanging  and  borrowing  one  an- 
other's clothing.  During  the  recent  drought 
in  the  Southern  Gilbert  Islands  the  natives 
were  unable  to  buy  new  clothing  or  soap, 
with  the  result  that  old,  unwashed  clothes 
were  worn  week  after  week  and  month  after 
month,  in  many  cases  never  being  removed 
from  the  body. 

"The  stamina  and  hardiness  of  the  old  men, 
who  had  not  been  taught  by  well-intentioned 


®fp>  (gnltott  peasant 


32-36  Geary  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "  Small  Blacks  " 


mission  teachers  to  wear  clothing,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  generation,  strongly 
under  mission  influence,  is  very  striking. 
These  hardly  old  men  will  sit  fishing  in  their 
canoes  miles  out  at  sea  with  no  covering 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  bodies,  impervious 
to  heat  or  cold.  The  younger  natives,  when 
fishing,  cover  themselves  with  any  thick 
clothing  obtainable  and  readily  fall  victims  to 
pneumonia. 

"Until  a  governmental  regulation  was 
brought  into  effect  prohibiting  the  wearing  of 
European  clothes  by  the  natives  little  or 
nothing  could  be  done  to  alleviate  the  spread 
of  disease  among  them.  As  things  are  at 
present,  the  government  officials  have  gone 
to  much  trouble  to  lecture  them  on  the  use- 
lessness,  expense,  and  dangers  of  the  practice  ; 
and  the  following  Sunday  the  mission  teacher 
will  preach  a  whole  sermon  on  the  evil  of 
appearing  in  public  with  any  part  of  the  body 
exposed. 

"It  is  impressed  upon  the  women  that  pry- 
ing eyes  must  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  their 
forms.  Strange  to  say,  those  who  go  about 
with  the  least  dress  on  are  the  most  moral 
of   the   inhabitants." 


Nitrostarch,  more  compact  than  the  allied 
nitrocellulose  or  guncotton,  seems  to  prom- 
ise   great   efficiency    as   a   blasting   explosive. 


ALCAZAR 

"The     always     expected     Alcazar     perfection 
would  be  notable  in  a  $2  show." — Chronicle. 
This   Week— -THE  SCRAP   OF   PAPER" 

Comedy — Mysterv — Melodrama 

ONE  WEEK— COM.  NEXT  SUN.   MAT 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

Belle  Bennell  -:-  Walter  P.  Richardson 

First  San  Francisco  Production  of  Jane  Cowl's 

Recent  New  York  Success 

INFORMATION  PLEASE! 

Brilliant  and  Piquant  International  Comedy  by 

Jane   Cowl  and  Jane  Murfin 

SUN.,  JUNE    15— First  Time  Here 

"B.^CK    HOME" 

Dramatized    from    Irvin    Cobb's    Famous   Judge 

Priest  stories  in  the  Sat.  Eve.  Post 

SOON— "RE  CALM   CAMILLA" 

Every    Evening    Prices,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1 

Matinees  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


Orpheum 


O'FARRELL  STREET 

Bcrtrca  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  THU  Sunday  Afternoon 

THE  MARION WrGANDANCERS 
In  a  Dance  Drama  of  the  Time  of  Attila  and 

tile  Huns — By  Marion  Morgan 
BAILEY  and  COWAN,  the  Banjoker  and  the 
Songster,  with  Estelle  Davis;  THOMAS  F. 
SWIFT  and  MARY  H.  KELLEY  offer  $3000; 
EDWIN"  GEORGE  in  "A  Comedy  of  Errors"; 
"BIRDS  OF  A  FEATHER,"  with  BERT 
FORD  and  PAULINE  PRICE;  HERSCHEL 
HENLERE,  presenting  "Pianoflage";  JO- 
SEPH BERNARD  in  Willard  Mack's  "Who 
Is   She?"   HEARST   WEEKLY. 

MURIEL  WORTH  and  Company 
In  New  and  Startling  Dance  Creations 

Evening  prices,  15c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),   15c,   25c,   50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


fURRAN 

V^    Elli»  and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.        Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last   time   tonight — "MAYTIME" 
STARTING   SUNDAY   NIGHT,  JUNE  8 
Oliver    Morosco   Presents 

William  o  Tom 

COURTNEY   &   WISE 

In  Edward   E.   Rose's  Smashing  Comedy 

"CAPPY  RICKS" 

Based  on  Peter  B.  Kyne's  Sal.  Eve.  Post  stones 

Nights,  50c  to  $2;  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $1.50. 

BEST  SEATS  $1.00  at  WED.  MAI 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Something  must  be  done,  says  an  Eastern 
scribe,  about  the  servant  problem.  Thou- 
sands of  families  in  New  York  are  demanding 
servants  and  no  servants  are  forthcoming. 
There  is  no  immigration,  nor  is  there  likely  to 
be  for  a  long  rime  to  come.     How  about  it? 

But  it  seems  that  there  is  "cheering  news'" 
for  the  housewife,  and  although  we  are  not  a 
housewife  we  search  eagerly  for  its  purport. 
Xeedless  to  say  we  are  disappointed.  \Ye  can 
not  find  anything  that  is  likely  to  cheer  a 
housewife  unless  she  is  also  a  congenital  idiot. 
If  she  is  capable  of  extracting  cheer  from  the 
announcement  that  half  a  dozen  organized 
social  and  religious  pieties  have  appointed  a 
joint  committee  to  consider  the  question,  all 
we  can  say  is  that  her  capacities  for. cheer 
are  abnormal. 

The  first  thing,  it  seems,  is  to  place  the 
servant  girl  on  a  new  basis.  This  is  just 
about  the  sort  of  thing  that  a  joint  committee 
would  say..  Personally  we  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  a  servant  girL  It  would  attract  un- 
favorable notice  if  we  were  to  acquire  one  as 
things  are  just  now.  But  we  can  not  help 
wondering  how  we  should  set  about  the  task 
of  putting  her  on  a  new  basis,  like  a  statue. 
But  the  committee  explains.  We  must  induce 
women  and  girls  of  a  higher  class  to  "under- 
take the  work  and  to  elevate  it  by  their 
ideals." 

Piffle!  It  is  not  the  work  that  needs  to  be 
elevated,  but  the  mistress.  How  strange  it  is 
that  we  are  so  rarely  able  to  look  a  fact  in 
the  face.  There  are  girls  and  to  spare  for 
.all  the  offices  and  factories  in  the  country. 
They  earn  on  an  average  less  money  than 
would  now  come  to  them  from  housework. 
They  are  not  so  free  as  they  would  be  under 
modern  domestic  conditions.  After  some 
twenty  years  of  effort  the  mistress  has  at  last 
been  persuaded  that  the  servant  girl  is  not 
her  chattel,  and  that  she  has  rights  equal  at 
least  to  those  of  a  Russian  serf.  The  mistress 
has  not  willingly  made  these  concessions.  She 
has  been  forced  to  them.  She  was  told  that 
she  could  get  servants  in  no  other  way,  that 
she  must  buy  domestic  labor  in  just  the  same 
spirit  that  a  man  buys  a  cigar.  And  now 
after  swallowing  the  bitter  pill  she  finds  that 
the  servant  is  just  as  coy  as  ever,  even  more 
so,  and  that  she  would  rather  work  in  the 
dingiest  factory  than  in  the  most  sumptuous 
home. 

Now  these  pious  commitees  may  prattle  as 
much  as  they  please  about  getting  girls  of  a 
higher  class  wTho  will  elvate  the  work  by  their 
ideals.  It  would  be  more  to  the  point  if  they 
would  face  the  fact  that  women  will  not  work 
for  women,  and  that  they  can  not  be  tempted 
to  do  so  either  by  easy  hours  or  by  high  pay. 


Xot,  at  least,  so  long  as  there  is  a  man  who 
will  employ  them. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  a  woman  who  can  under- 
stand the  feminine  psychology  in  this  matter, 
and  we  may  have  to  remain  in  the  dark  until 
we  can  get  a  committee  of  servants  on  the 
job  instead  of  a  committee  of  mistresses. 
Even  they  would  probably  hide  the  real  facts. 
It  is  the  instinct  of  women  to  hide  the  facts. 
but  it  might  belp.  But  so  far  as  a  man  may 
judge  of  such  things  the  difficulty  seems  to 
arise  from  a  perverse  feminine  determination 
to  introduce  the  element  of  personality  into 
all  their  relationships.  They  are  never  able 
to  confine  those  relationships  to  the  ground  of 
buyer  and  seller,  or  to  refrain  from  an  in- 
vasion of  that  impalpable  aura  of  privacy  that 
rightfully  surrounds  every  human  being.  That 
is  why  a  woman's  club,  a  real  club,  has  so  far 
been  an  impossibility.  That  is  why  the  woman 
doctor  and  the  woman  lawyer  are  very  largely 
failures.  They  can  not  be  impersonal.  They 
can  not  rigidly  mind  their  own  business,  even 
in  thought. 

For  these  reasons  a  girl  can  not  be  tempted 
into  domestic  service  by  an  eight-hour  day.  or 
by  time  payments,  or  by  calling  her  a  "house- 
hold assistant"  or  by  classifying  her  work  as 
an  "expert  industry."  All  she  wants  to  know 
is  whether  she  will  be  brought  into  contact 
with  a  woman  employer  who  will  exhale  an  im- 
palpable odor  of  social  superiority  and  moral 
inquisitiveness.  She  prefers  to  work  for  the 
man  who  will  regard  her  precisely  as  he  would 
an  automatic  machine  plus  that  primitive  sense 
of  justice  that  women  have  yet  to  acquire.     - 


to  be)  had  a  long  run  of  luck,  and  I  guessed 
her  winnings  while  I  was  there  at  £400  or 
£500." 

The    supper    clubs    were    similarly    lifeless. 
He  says : 

"Previously   I   had   been   taken,   by   the   aid 

of  a  membership  card  costing  10  shillings  per 

:  year,    to    a    supper    club,    which,    in    the    day- 

!  time,  is  an  ordinary  restaurant.     Its  specialty 

is  the   service   to   members   of  pea    soup   and 

minced  meat  with  egg  immediately  after  mid- 

j  night  of  meatless  days.     It  was  filled  toward 

'  midnight    to    overflowing   with    men,   some    in 

evening    dress,    some    in    city    costume,    and 

women,    usually    well    dressed. 

"There  was  some  champagne  drunk,  mostly 
substitute,   and   there  was   tango   dancing,   but 
neither  was  very  wild  nor  nearly  as  reckless 
;  as   I   had  been   led  to   expect   from  florid   ac- 
counts of  the  place.     Only  once  did  I  hear  a 
|  whole  roomful  of  people  laugh,  and  that  was 
earlier  in  the  evening  at  a  cabaret  lit  with 
1  carriage   lamps,   where   a   would-be   comedian 
in   Eastern  costume  explained  that  he  could 
not  get  rid  of  his  3000-odd  wives  because  he 
was  not  a  machine  gun." 

Summing    up    his    impressions    of    what    he 
1  describes  as  the  extremely  tedious  and  some- 
times  mournful   experience   the    Times   corre- 
\  spondent  says  that  he  very  rarely  heard  any 
;  one   laugh,   and    even   the   once   characteristic 
!  raucousness  of  some  German  conversation  had 
disappeared.     People  danced  without  smiling 
and  seemed  to  drink  without  pleasure. 


A  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
says  that  life  in  the  German  capital  is  by  no 
means  so  hectic  as  reports  have  led  us  to  be- 
lieve. He  visited  the  gambling  hells  and  the 
supper  clubs,  and  although  there  were  plenty 
of  people  present  they  were  in  rather  discon- 
solate mood  and  there  were  no  excesses  nor 
prodigalities.  In  one  famous  gambling  club 
he  found  two  tables,  one  for  baccarat  and  one 
for  banker.  There  were  about  fifteen  people 
playing  and  about  thirty  others  standing 
around.  Only  two  bottles  of  wine  were 
opened  while  he  was  there,  and  there  was  no 
restaurant  Play  at  the  baccarat  table  was 
fairly  high,  the  highest  bid  for  the  bank  being 
118.000  marks  and  the  highest  individual  stake 
about  6000  marks.  There  was  neither  laugh- 
ter nor  any  obvious  nervous  strain. 

"There  were  no  women  playing  baccarat 
while  I  watched,  but  they  appeared  to  have 
pronounced  preference  for  banker.  Here  the 
stakes  were  lower,  the  highest  bank  I  noticed 
being  £100.  One  young  and  very  well- 
dressed  woman  ("either  German  women  have 
acquired  better  figures  owing  to  hunger,  or 
they  have  learned  how  to  dress  during  the 
war — thev  are  much  more  chic  than  thev  used 
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The  correspondent  of  the  Rochester  Post- 
Express  says  that  many  things  have  come  out 
of  the  West  besides  young  Lochinvar.  For 
instance,  woman  suffrage,  bone  dry  prohi- 
bition. William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  jitney, 
William  Allen  White,  the  cafeteria,  Jeannette 
Rankin,  direct  legislation,  the  Hon.  Jim  Ham 
Lewis,  the  I.  W.  \\\.  the  Hon.  Hiram  John- 
son. But  at  last  the  iconoclastic  West  has 
gone  too  far.  It  suggests  that  the  game  or 
poker  be  revised,  so  that  in  the  sequence  of 
hands  the  straight  shall  rank  the  flush. 

I  repeat,  this  time  the  West  has  gone  too 
far.  So  far  indeed  that  the  effete  East  and 
the  Bourbon  South  must  refuse  to  follow  its 
lead  any  further.  Shades  of  Hoyle  and  John 
Oakhurst !  Shall  such  desecration  of  the  na- 
tional game  be  permitted  to  pass  without  pro 
Abandon,  if  you  will,  cleek,  niblick. 
bunker,  slice,  stance,  and  bogey  in  the  royal 
game  of  golf ;  eliminate,  if  you  must,  the 
pitcher,  the  shortstop,  and  the  three  bagmen  in 
baseball :  reorganize,  if  the  time  demands  it, 
the  game  of  football  so  that  it  shall  be  as 
innocuous  as  tiddlewinks  and  croquet ;  emas- 
culate tennis  into  outdoor  ping-pong ;  but 
hands  off  the  national  indoor  game. 

Poker  is  sacred  to  the  fathers  of  the  re- 
public We  have  surendered  most  of  the  rights 
for  which  our  grandsires  fought  and  bled,  even 
to  substituting  grape  juice  for  wine  and  ice- 
cream sodas  for  beer :  but  the  integrity  of  the 
game  of  poker  shall  never  be  surrendered. 
The  flush  beats  the  straight,  always  has  beat 
it,  and  always  will !  On  this  point  the  East 
and   the    South   will   hear   of  no   compromise! 
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About 


I  SUNSET 

MAGAZINE 

i 

|  The  onlyNationalMagazine  edited 
\  and  published  for  Western  People! 

SUNSET,  the  Pacific  Monthly,  is  the 
(i  esfs  ozim  national  magazine.  It  is  the 
only  "general"  magazine  of  national  cir- 
'  culation  and  influence  published  in  the  West. 
I  It  is  therefore  distinctly  representative  of  the 
5  "West  in  its  viewpoint  and  in  its  treatment  of 
5  world  and  national  affairs.  Beautifully  printed 
I  and  artistically  illustrated,  crammed  full  of 
|  interest  for  every  member  of  the  family,  it  is 
J  distinctly  a  FAMILY  magazine.  It  should  be 
J  on  the  reading  table  of  every  Western  house- 
hold. 


A  RARE  MONEY- SAVING  OPPORTUNITY 


[  THE  ARGONAUT  PUB.  CO.* 207*PoweU  Street   ' 
San  Francisco,  CaL 

|  Gentlemen-I  enclose  £4.00.  Please  send  me  The  Argonaut  and  Sunset  Magazine, 
r  both  for  one  year,  in  accordance  with  your  special  offer. 


Name_ 


Address. 


^^    f  Please  write  Name  an<J\ 
&       \      Address  plainly     J 


Facts  About  Zapata. 
It  is  hardly  fair,  according  to  an  Ameri- 
'  can  army  officer,  that  the  history  of  Zapatis- 
mo.  the  agrarian  movement  which  Zapata,  the 
Mexican  "bandit,"  launched,  should  have 
always  been  related  by  his  enemies.  This 
man  was  the  idol  of  the  peon.  For  ten  years 
he  conducted  a  communistic  republic  in  the 
heart  of  Mexico,  defeating  in  succession  every 
army  sent  against  him.  Three  times  he  cap- 
tured the  national  capital.  A  penniless,  un- 
lettered Indian,  he  maintained  in  Morelos  a 
state  which  "in  many  ways  was  a  model  of 
just  government."  In  1909,  when  be  started 
his  revolution,  Morelos  was  owned  by  twenty- 
two  families.  (It  is  an  agricultural  state, 
about  the  size  of  Kentucky.!  The  rest  of  the 
population — perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  million — 
were  peons  on  these  great  estates.  Most  of 
the  landlords  were  non-resident,  the  work  be- 
ing carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  hired 
foremen.  The  Indians  had  owned  the  lands 
on  which  they  slaved.  Many  of  them  worked 
all  their  lives  and  died  in  old  age  without 
handling  one  penny  of  their  wages.  Zapata 
himself  toiled  for  eleven  years  without  pay- 
ing off  the  debt  that  forever  showed  against 
him  on  the  commissario  books  for  his  first 
pair  of  overalls. 

A\  herever  a  people  is  held  in  peonage  to 
work  the  land  its  fathers  once  owned  revolu- 
tion follows.  Peons  begin  to  revolt  and  take 
to  the  mountains.  Zapata  early  became  one 
of  these  "mountain  men."  Gradually  his 
ragged  force  increased  until  he  controlled  a 
large  section  of  the  state.  Then  he  formu- 
lated his  famous  Plan  of  Ayala,  offered  as 
a  solution  of  the  agrarian  question.  By  it  the 
vast  estates  were  confiscated  and  divided 
among  the  people  who  worked  them.  A  man's 
little  farm  was  his  as  long  as  he  lived  on  it 
and  cultivated  it.  He  could  not  hold  it  for 
speculation  or  rent  it  to  another.  In  that 
event  it  reverted  to  the  estate.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  care  of  the  helpless.  '"The  best 
criticism  of  the  Plan  of  Ayala  is  that  it 
worked  well."  says  this  army  officer.  For 
ten  years  Zapata's  soldiers  served  in  his 
armies  without  pay.  He  could  have  amassed 
a  fortune,  but  he  died  a  poor  man. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

A  Vernal  Morning. 
I  have  in  mind  a  morn  in   May 
Fit  for  a  rhymer's  holiday; 
A  morning  with  no  cloud  to  mnr 
A  climbing  hill    slope   near   or    far. 
One  sweet  with  the  aluring  spell 
Of    dawn    distilled     hydromel. 
On  such  a   morn    I'll  take  my  scrip 
And    staff,    and    for   companionship 
I'll  have  a  brook  of  friendly  tone 
Until    I    wish    to   be   alone; 
Yet  solitude  where  may  one  find 
When    there   is   company    in  the   wind, 
In   the  clear  piping  of  the  quail. 
In    whispering  grass   or   galingate. 
Or    any    living,    growing    thing, 
In  this  serene  high   tide  of  Spring: 
Then,  latterly,   a  path    I'll   choose 
Still  dedicated  to  the  dews 

That  glint  on  leaf  and  thin  rush  blade 
Like   tiny   globules  cut   in  jade. 

And  so  at  last,  for  my  reward, 
I'll  find  a  strip  of  sunny  sward 

Within   a   glade  deep  hidden   where 
A  boulder  offers  me  a  chair; 

And   there    I'll   sit   and   wait    for   Pan, 
With  all  his  cloven-footed  clan, 

"  To  come  and  laugh  and  shout  and  sing. 
And  dance  about  me  in  a   ring- 
Aye,  there  I'll  rest,  a  rover  free, 
And  dream  I'm  back  in  Arcady. 

—  Clinton   Scollard,    in   Nets    York  Sun. 


After. 
After  the  darkness  dawning 

And    stir    of   the    rested    wing. 
Fresh    fragrance  from  the  meadow. 

Fresh   hope    in    everything! 

After    the    winter,    springtime 

And    dreams   that    flower)  ike    throng; 

After    the    tempest,    silence; 
After   the  sHeooe,   song! 

After  the  heat   of   anger. 

Love   that    all    life   enwraps; 
After   the    stress    of  battle. 

The  trumpet  sounding   "taps"; 

After  despair  and   doubting, 

A  faith  without  alloy: 
God    here   and    over  yonder, — 

The  end  of  all  things 

— Florence    Earle    Coates. 


Xew  York  State  forbids  women  in  the  core 
rooms  of  foundries  to  lift  more  than  twenty- 
five  pounds. 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

Sam   Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjuster* 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  »sd  From   Eooplis   Poets 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  axj  FR.it  Adsiuliu  Pons 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU.  JAPAN.  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

New  and   Luxurious  American  Steamers 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA.  COLOMBO 

t  Without  Transshipment) 

Xew  American  Steamers 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 
PANAMA,  SOUTH   AMERICA 

American    Steamers 


For    Fall    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California  Street    -     -    Phone  Sutter  3SO0 

San  Francisco,   CaL 


Lake  Tahoe  Resorts 

A  Wonderful  Trip 
Via 

OAKLAND,  AXTIOCH  &  EASTERN'  RY. 

And 
PIERCE  ARROW  AUTOS 
Reaches   LAKE   TAHOE 

And 
American    River    Resorts 

Leave  San  Francisco  7  :20  a.  m..  Oakland 
7  :50  a.  m.  Arrive  LAKE  TAHOE  6  p.  m. 
For  Further  Information  Phone  or  Write 

L.  H.  Rodebaugh.  Traffic  Manaser 
Pied.   674  .  Oakland'  Calif. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


"Don't  you  think  you  use  too  many  figures 
6f  speech  in  your  arguments,"  a  friend  asked 
of  Senator  Penrose.  "Not  in  the  least.  You 
must  have  some  sort  of  figures  to  support 
your  arguments,  and  recently  I  have  found 
figures  of  speech  to  be  much  more  reliable 
than    statistics." 


Little  Mark,  aged  five,  had  been  imparting 
to  the  minister  the  information  that  his  father 
had  a  new  set  of  teeth.  "Indeed!"  said  the 
good  man,  patronizingly."  And  what  is  he 
going  to  do  with  the  old  ones  ?"  "Oh,"  re- 
plied little  Mark,  "I  suppose  mamma  will  cut 
them  down  and  make  me  wear  them." 


The  moving-picture  director  was  having 
trouble  in  getting  one  of  the  scenes  right. 
The  girl  was  supposed  to  resist  an  attempt 
to  kiss  her,  but  the  rehearsal  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  "Think  now,"  said  the  director, 
coaching  her,  "haven't  you  ever  tried  to  stop 
a  young  man  from  kissing  you?"  "No,"  was 
the  girl's   frank   reply. 


"I'm  bothered  fierce  with  rats,"  said  Mrs. 
Casey,  owner  of  the  boarding-house,  as  she 
talked  over  the  back  fence  with  her  neigh- 
bor. "Did  yez  buy  any  of  thim  rat  bis- 
cuit for  thim?"  suggested  Mrs.  Kelly.  "Now, 
Mrs.  Kelly,  what  kind  av  a  house  do  you 
think  I'm  runnin' ?  Sure,  if  the  bastes  can't 
ate  what  the  rest  of  us  do,  they  kin  go 
hungry." 

Halting  opposite  the  French  restaurant 
which  he  was  wont  to  patronize  he  invited 
his  friend-  to  dine  with  him.  "You  know/' 
he  said,  "this  place  is  famous  for  its  horse 
meat.  You'll  find  it  a  regular  treat."  "Horse 
meat!"  exclaimed  the  friend  in  alarm. 
"Wouldn't  touch  it  if  I  was  paid,  especially 
after  what  happened  to  poor  Duggie."  "Why, 
what  about  him  ?"  he  was  asked.  "Choked 
to  death  in  an  hotel  the  other  day,"  an- 
swered the  friend.  "He  was  eating  a  piece  of 
horse  meat  when  some  one  said  'Whoa !'  " 


The  senior  major  of  a  British  regiment 
was  giving  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  ex- 
perience to  a  youthful  sub.  "See  here,"  he 
exclaimed,  "this  is  your  first  dinner,  and, 
well,  go  easy  with  the  decanter,  my  boy.  Re- 
member esprit  de  corps,  and — er — and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Here's  a  good  tip.  See 
those  silver  candlesticks  there?  When  you 
can  see  four  instead  of  two — why,  clear  out, 
go  home.  See?"  "Perfectly,  and  thanks  aw- 
fully," replied  the  young  officer,  "but  don't 
you  think  you  had  better  go  home  at  once? 
There's    only   one   candlestick." 


The  scope  of  police  powers  is  very  uncer- 
tain, as  a  negro  confined  in  the  city  prison 
remarked  to  an  attorney  the  other  day.  The 
negro  was  arrested  and  incarcerated  for  "in- 
vestigation," the  technicality  to  which  police 
resort  while  awaiting  the  filing  of  a  formal 
and  specific  charge.  He  summoned  a  Colum- 
bus attorney,  who  listened  to  the  prisoner's 
version  of  the  trouble.  When  the  negro  had 
poured  out  his  story  his  counsel  exclaimed : 
-Why.  man,  you're  right:  they  can't  keep  you 
here !"  "Well,  boss,  I  sure  'nuff  am  heah, 
aint    I?"    asked    the    prisoner. 


exactly,"  drawled  the  old  chap,  slowly,  "but 
I've  done  so  much  chalking  up  for  milk  at 
your  house  that  I've  had  to  buy  another 
box." 


There  are  a  world  of  stories  about  the 
Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-Ninth  (^colored) 
regiment.  One  of  the  best  comes  from 
Colonel  Hayward  himself.  He  discoverd  that 
the  darkys,  as  fast  as  they  got  French  money, 
exchanged  it  for  German  coin.  "What  do 
you  want  Germany  money  for  ?"  demanded 
Hayward.  "To  spend  in  Berlin ;  dat's  where 
we're  goin',   aint  it  ?"  was  the   answer. 


The  mistress  of  the  house  engaged  a  new 
servant  and  gave  her  instructions  how  to  be- 
have when  answering  her  bell.  One  evening 
she  rang  for  a  glass  of  milk,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  Martha  appear  with  the  glass 
grasped  in  her  hand.  "Oh,  Martha!"  she  said, 
"always  bring  the  milk  to  me  on  a  tray." 
Martha  apologized,  and  promised  to  remember 
in  future.  A  week  later  the  bell  rang,  and 
the  same  requet  was  made.  This  time  Martha 
appeared  with  the  tray  and  the  milk  emptied 
into  it.  Anxious  to  please,  she  curtsied  and 
inquired:  "Shall  I  bring  a  spoon,  ma'am,  or 
will   you  lap   it  up?" 

They  were  discussing  embarrassing  situa- 
tions and  Charley  Murray  told  how  Mack 
Sennett,  the  comedy  king,  once  put  him  in  a 
very  awkward  fix,  all  in  the  cause  of  realism. 
"Now  in  this  scene,"  said  Sennett,  "go  over 
there  and  kiss  those  bathing  girls.  Then  their 
escort  will  punch  you  and  you  run."  "But," 
protested  Murray,  "those  aren't  our  bathing 
girls.  Those  girls  don't  belong  to  the  com- 
pany." "I  know  that,"  said  Sennett.  "Con- 
sequently you'll  kiss  them  much  more 
realistically  and  their  escort  will  punch  you 
much  more  realistically,  and  we'll  get  a 
more   realistic   scene." 


While  George  Ade,  the  slang  man,  was 
spending  a  holiday  at  Palm  Beach  he  saun- 
tered into  a  barber  shop  and  got  shaved. 
When  he  had  finished  the  barber  handed  him 
a  tag  for  65  cents.  Ade  regarded  it  thought- 
fully. Then,  turning  to  the  barber,  he  asked: 
"Do  you  happen  to  know  the  significance  of 
that  red  and  white  striped  pole  in  front  of 
your  shop?"  "Yes.  sir,"  said  the  barber. 
"You  see,  in  olden  times,  barbers  were  sur- 
geons as  well  as  tonsorial  artists.  When  a 
man  had  to  be  bled,  he  came  to  a  barber." 
"And  we  still  get  bled,"  retorted  Ade  as  he 
paid  the  check,  adding,  "whatever  you  do. 
don't  take  down   that  pole." 


our  boys  showed  reminded  me  very  much  of 
the  standard  set  in  our  sports  at  home.  If 
the  Hun  had  met  us  on  the  same  sportsman- 
like basis,  history  would  record  a  different 
story  of  the  conflict.  An  incident  related  by 
one  of  my  staff  illustrates  the  Yankee  spirit. 
The  doughboy  had  captured  a  German  and 
on  the  way  to  camp  discovered  that  the  pris- 
oner had  a  huge  roll  of  French  money.  Im- 
mediately he  conjured  up  visions  of  the  de- 
lectable cafes  of  Paris  and  what  he  could  do 
with  that  bank  roll,  but  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  the  point  where  he  would  actually 
take  the  roll.  Instead  he  pondered  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  bringing  the  captive  to 
attention,  faced  him,  saluted,  and  asked : 
'Kamerad,    kanst   du   craps   schutzen  ?' " 


As  the  last  train  was  about  to  go  out  an 
old  farmer  rushed  into  an  already  over- 
crowded compartment.  It  so  happened  that 
an  occupant — a  dandified  young  man — was 
one  of  his  customers.  By  way  of  pleasantry 
the  dude  inquired  what  he  had  got  in  a  small 
box  under  his  arm.  "Oh,"  said  the  farmer, 
"a  box  of  chalk."  "I  see,"  the  young  man 
replied  with  an  air  of  wisdom  on  his  counte- 
nance, and,  looking  round  at  his  fellow- 
passengers,   "chalk   for   the  milk,   eh  ?"     "Not 


He  really  was  bright,  but  had  a  case  of  stage 
fright  when  he  stood  before  the  examining 
board,  answering  the  volley  of  questions  being 
fired  at  him.  Indeed  he  was  so  bewildered 
as  to  appear  positively  stupid.  Finally  one 
of  the  examiners  cried  in  exasperation,  "How 
would  you  answer  this :  You  are  in  command 
of  a  company ;  the  enemy,  outnumbering  you 
ten  to  one,  is  close  at  your  heels  ;  you  take 
a  trail  which  leads  you  to  an  impassable 
wall ;  on  one  side  is  an  unclimbable  moun- 
tain and  on  the  other  a  precipice.  The  enemy 
is  about  to  pounce  upon  you  and  your  men. 
What  would  you  do  ?"  "Resign,"  said  the  can- 
didate promptly. 


He  had  been  going  with  the  girl  before 
war  broke  out,  but  even  under  the  stress  of 
going  away  had  not  mustered  up  courage 
enough  to  put  the  question.  When  he  came 
back  he  went  to  her,  and  though  he  had  faced 
the  terrors  of  the  trenches  and  even  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Hun,  yet  he  still  hesitated. 
"Dearest,"  said  the  girl  finally,  "didn't  you 
once  say  that  you  would  do  anything  for  me  ? 
Didn't  you  once  ask  me  to  put  your  devotion 
to  the  test  ?"  "Indeed  I  did,"  he  responded 
warmly ;  "there  is  nothing  in  the  world  I 
would  not  do,  no  sacrifice  I  would  not  make 
to  prove  to  you  how  much  I  think  of  you." 
"Well,  then,"  said  the  maid,  "ask  me  to  marry 
you.     We've  fooled  round  long  enough  ?" 


One  morning  a  woman  walked  into  a  vil- 
lage grocery  store  with  a  majestic  stride.  It 
was  easy  to  see  by  the  sterness  of  her  expres- 
sion that  she  was  somewhat  disturbed. 
"This,"  she  sarcastically  explained,  throwing 
a  package  on  the  counter,  "is  the  washing 
itself.      It's   the   soap   that   makes    washing   a 

pleasure.      It's    the    soap "      "That    isn't 

soap,  madam,"  interrupted  the  groceryman. 
examining  the  package.  "Your  little  girl 
was  in  here  yesterday  for  a  half  a  pound  of 
cheese  and  a  half  a  pound  of  soap.  This  is 
the  cheese."  "U — m,  that  accounts  for  it," 
said  the  woman  as  the  light  of  understand- 
ing began  to  glow.  "I  wondered  all  night 
what  made  the  welsh  rarebit  we  had  for 
supper   taste    so    queer." 


The  superintendent  was  talking  with  a  dis- 
concerted father  whose  young  son  had  been 
expelled  from  school  for  truancy.  "You 
know,"  he  said,  "that  in  most  cases  results 
like  this  are  the  fault  of  the  parents  them- 
selves." "Sure,"  admitted  the  father,  "but 
not  in  my  case.  Why  not  so  very  long  ago, 
after  I  found  that  to  whip  him  did  no  good, 
and  noticing  that  the  child  seemed  to  have  a 
certain  trait  of  thrift  about  him,  I  made  him 
a  proposition.  'Son,'  I  said,  'I'll  make  a  bar- 
gain with  you.  Every  day  that  you  are  good, 
learn  your  lessons,  and  help  your  mother  I'll 
give  you  a  nickel,  and  every  day  you  are  bad 
you  must  pay  me  a  nickel,'  and  what  do  you 
supose  he  said:  'I  can't,  papa;  all  I've  got  in 
the  bank  is   a  dollar  and  fifty  cents.'  " 


A  school  superintendent  in  a  Southern 
California  city  was  inspecting  one  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  and  paused  for  a  moment  in  an 
infant  class  to  instill  a  few  of  the  rudiments 
of  politeness  into  the  childish  mnds.  "When 
some  one  makes  an  unpleasant  remark,"  he 
sad,  "never  call  attention  to  it.  Pass  it  by 
or  change  the  subject."  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  room  teacher  spoke  up  sharply : 
"Mabel,  did  I  see  you  whispering?"  "Please, 
teacher,"  said  Mabel,  "do  we  get  a  vacation 
at  Easter?"  "Mabel,  I  asked  if  you  were 
whispering!"  "Am  I  goin'  to  get  .a  good  re- 
port card,"  persisted  the  little  one.  "Mabel, 
why  don't  you  answer  my  question,"  de- 
manded the  exasperated  teacher.  "Please, 
ma'am,  but  the  superintendent  said  if  the 
conversation  was  unpleasant  to   change  it." 


When  the  Germans  were  in  occupation  in 
Belgium  it  was  forbidden  to  kill  all  live  stock, 
the  Germans  reserving  this  right  to  them- 
selves, in  order  that  they  might  requisition 
them   at  pleasure.      One  day  on  a   farm   near 

L a  pig  had  just   been   killed,   when   the 

Boches  came  to  conduct  a  perquisition.  Panic 
among  the  peasants.  Suddenly  all  is  calm 
again*;  the  means  of  extricating  themselves 
from  their  jeopardy  is  found.  They  hurry 
off  with  the  animal  to  a  bedroom,  clothe  him 
in  a  shirt  and  night-cap,  and  put  him  in  bed. 
Three  wax  tapers  burnt  on  the  table  near  a 
crucifix.  The  searching  party  comes  to  the 
door  of  the  room.  "Sh,  sh !"  the  peasants 
whisper.  "The  grandfather  .  is  dead."  Tip- 
toeing, they  slowly  open  the  door,  revealing 
the  room,  half-lit  by  the  light  of  the  tapers, 
and  there  in  the  shaded  alcove  slept  as  never 
before  the  moribund.  An  hour  later  the 
Boches  left  the  house  empty-handed,  and  on 
the  old  farm  the  peasants  for  many  days,  one 
here,  one  there,  would  suddenly  break  into 
laughter. 


The  Ignorant  Masses. 
The    Social    Upli iters,    those   eminent    sifters 

Of  merit  and   poor  people's  needs. 
Went  down  to  the  slums  to  regenerate  bums, 

And     to    do     meritori<>u=    deed  s. 
We   washed   them,   we  dressed  them,  with  libraries 
blessed    them, 
We  prayed    for  those    ignorant   mobs — 
And    the    wretches    were    hateful,    and    vilely    un- 
grateful. 
And  said  what  they  wanted  was  jobs! 

Our    noble   committee    then    searched    through    the 
city 
To   find  all  the  fallen  and  lost; 
We  learned  how  they  came  to  he  living  in  shame — 

This,    mind    you,    at  no   little   cost. 
We     swamped     them     with     tracts     and     statistical 
facts. 
But    the    creatures    were    terribly    rude ; 
They    acknowledged    'twas    nice    to    be    free    from 
all   vice, 
But  they  said  what  they  wanted  was  food! 

They're    just    as    God    made    them — it's    useless    to 
aid    them, 

The  brutes  who  don't  ask  for  reform; 
Intellectual    feasts   are   all    wasted   on   beasts 

Who  want  to  be  fed  and  kept  warm. 
Let  them  keep  their  allotted  positions,  besotted 

And  blir.d!     When  you  bid  them  advance — 
Those  ignorant  asses,   the  underworld  classes 

Will    say   all   they   want  is   a   chance! 

—Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 


"None  of  our  overseas  troops  fought  with 
more  bravery  than  the  colored  boys,"  de- 
clared General  Crowder.  adding,  "as  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  might  almost  say  they  were 
bravest  of  all :  for  many  of  them  were  igno- 
rant in  the  extreme,  and  to  my  mind  the 
highest  courage  is  that  which  enables  a  man 
to  face  those  things  which  he  doesn't  under- 
stand. Only  the  other  day  I  saw  one  of 
these  chaps  wearing  a  medal,  and  it  reminded 
me  of  the  day  he  was  examined  for  service. 
They  had  come  to  the  eye  test.  Mose  squinted 
at  the  first  line  of  fine  type.  'Ah  can't  read 
it,'  he  declared.  Down  the  lines  they  went 
and  though  each  was  larger  than  the  other, 
still  Mose  couldn't  read  them.  Finally  he 
came  to  the  last  line,  two  big  letters  Z  U. 
'Zu,'  shouted  Mose  triumphantly.  'Boss,  Ah 
done  can  read  it,'  chortled  the  delighted 
darkey.  'Don't  read  it  that  way,'  said  the 
doctor,  'read  it  a  letter  at  a  time.  What's 
the  first  letter?'  'Don't  know,'  said  Mose. 
'Well,  what's  the  second?'  'Can't  read  it, 
boss.'  'Well,  how  in  the  deuce  could  you 
read  them  both  together,  then  ?'  "Ah  done  see 
it   on   plenty  ginger  snap   boxes,'  "said   Mose." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


"Not  all  of  the  war  was  horror  and  bitter- 
ness," writes  General  Pershing,  "and  the  spirit 


The  Soae  of  the  Tea. 
It  is  proposed  that  tea  be  made  the  national  drink. 
With    temper    frazzled    and    worn, 

As   grumpy  as  he   could   be, 
A  man  stood  round  in  unmanly  scenes, 
Drinking    a    cup    of    tea. 

And    it's    oh,    to    be    a    slave 

In  a   land   where  glasses  clink, 
Far   beyond    Prohibition's    wave, 

If  this  is  a  Christian  drink! 

Tea,    tea,    tea, 

Till  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof; 
And  tea,  tea,  tea, 

In  the  garden  on  the  roof. 

Cream,   lemon,   or  milk? 

Milk,   lemon,   or  cream? 
Till  over  the   teacups    I    fall   asleep 

And  stir  my  tea  in  a  dream. 

Tea,  tea,  tea, 

Dispensed    by    a    smiling    host; 
And  what  comes  with  it?     A  bit  of  cake, 

A   crust  of   bread,   or  toast. 

A  stifling  room,  a  polished  floor, 

A    table,    a    gilded    chair — 
And  a  thirst  so  "rank,  my  barber  I  thank 

For  the  smell  of  bay  rum  on  my  hair. 

Oh,  but  to   get  a   breath 

Down   in    a   certain  street — 
With  the  well-known  frescoes  above  my  head, 

And  the  rail  beneath  my  feet! 

For  only  one  short  hour 

To  drink  as  I  used  to  drink. 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  a  tea — 

(The  kind  that   the  girls  call  pink!) 

Ob,  but  for  one  short  hour — 

A    respite,    however    small — 
One  dry  Martini,  or  a  Bronx, 

Or  a  single  Scotch  highball! 

A  little  whisky  would  ease  my  mind — 

But  alas!  it  is  not  for  me — 
And  my  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Weakens  my  cup  of  tea. 

Cream,    lemon,   or  milk? 

Fudge!     fiddle-de-dee! 
Still  with  a  voice  all  parched  with   thirst 
I  sing  the  fluid,  despised,  accurst! 

I  sing  the  song  of  the  tea! 

— Carolyn  Wells,  in  Life. 


Romantic  West  Philadelphia  girls  are 
wearing  the  insignia  of  the  division  to  which 
their  soldier  boys  belong  tattooed  in  colors 
on   the  nail   of  the  index  finger. 


Kitchen  Range  Fire  DeLuxe 


ROTARY  OIL  BURNER 

-cleaner  than  coal 
-as  handy  as  gas 
-more  economical  than 
either 

Phone  or  write  today 


ROTARY  OH  BURNER  CO.  PENINSULA  BURNER  &  OIL  CO. 

159  Twelfth  St,       j       Phone  San  Mateo  25 
Oakland.  Sax  Mateo,  Cal. 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

of  Hartford 

Eiubliibed    1650 

Pacific    Department 

369  PINE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager 
Feed's:  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices      at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bids.  Hiffgms  Blag. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA'.ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal, 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLSALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 


230  Cslifonua  Street 

Mind  Building 


San  Francisco 
Phone  Slitter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The  Papei  used  in  printing  Ihe  Argonaut  ii  himiihed  by  iu 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124  First  Street,   corner  Minna, 

San    Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses.    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 
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G/atfo 


Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A  Starr  of  Grass  Valley  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter. 
Miss  Dorothy  Starr,  and  Mr.  Elliott  Downing  of 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Downing  :s  the  son  of  Mrs. 
O.  P.  Downing  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Edgar  of  Washington  and  Mrs.  Albert  Truby  of 
Washington.      The    marriage    of    Miss    Starr    and 


fAldrich— Shawn 

IN    A 

Concert  Matinee 

OF 

Tone  and  Motion 

At  the  Columbia  Theatre 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  19 


Prices: 
50c  to  $2.00 — Box  Seats,  $2 


Mr.  Downing  will  take  place  within  a  few  weeks. 
Miss  Xaialie  Campbell  gave  a  dinner-dance 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country 
Club  in  compliment  to  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds 
Lyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Corbett  Moody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott. 
Miss  Blade,  Miss  Helen  Keeney.  Miss  Helen  Gar- 
Kss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Helen  Crocker, 
Mr.  Frederick  Wickroan,  Mr.  Kenneth  Monteagle, 


Mr.  Frank  Kennedy,  Mr.  Philip  Westcott,  and  Mr. 
Frederick    Tillmann. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  Francisca  Club,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Tames  Keeney,  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye.  iIr5- 
Edward  Evre,  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Murray 
Innes.  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mrs.  William  Sproule. 
Mrs,  Berthe  Welch.  Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenstock,  Mrs. 
Robert  XuttalL  Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  and 
Miss  Flora  Doyle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo, 
their  guests  including  Major  Xorris  Davis  and 
Mrs.  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Watson,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy. 

Mrs.  Harry  Fair  gave  a  tea  last  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  her  home  in  Piedmont  in  compliment  to 
her  cousin,  Miss  Flora  Miller.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller,  Mrs.  William  Magee, 
Mrs.  Christian  Miller,  Mrs.  Alfred  Montgomery, 
Miss  Lucy  Hanchett,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss 
Elena  Folger,  Miss  Janet  Knox,  Miss  Lorna  Wil- 
liamson, Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  and  Miss  Bere- 
nice Langton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Liebes  gave  a  luncheon  Sun- 
dav  at  their  home  at  Woodside  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  Mayer  of  London.  The 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Ackerman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Low  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leon  Roos,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  *Brown, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Phillips.  Dr.  E.  D.  Leder- 
man  and  Mrs.  Lederman,  Miss  Lilian  Phillips,  Mis? 
Edith  Cohn,  and  Mr.  George  Cohn. 

Mr.  Paul  Verdier  entertained  at  dinner  recently 
at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  his  guests  having 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent.  Mrs. 
Raoul  Duval,  Mrs.  Jane  Selby  Hayne.  Miss  Ysabel 
Chase,  Mr.  Archibald  Johnson,  Mr.  Michel  Weill, 
and    Mr.   William  Tevis,  Jr. 

Mr.  and"  Mrs.  Leslie  Comyn  entertained  nearly 
one  hundred  guests  at  a  picnic  supper  and  dance 
last  Saturday  evening  at  El  Campo.  near  Sausalito. 

Mrs.  Ralph  McCurdie  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  bridge-tea  last  Tuesday  afternoon, 
her  guests  gathering  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Max 
Bertheau  on  Gough  Street. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Thursday  at  the  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mrs- 
James  Hall  Bishop,  who  is  visiting  here  from 
Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Kate  Towle  gave  a  tea  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  her  home  in  San  Kafael.  Miss  Towle  was 
assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by  Mrs.  Frank 
Winchester.  Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee.  Mrs.  Harry 
Johnson.  Mrs.  Robert  Harrison.  Mrs.  Alexander 
Lilley,  and  Miss  Marie  Lichtenberg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Van  Coenen  Torchiana  en- 
tertained at  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  William  Smith  gave  a  tea  last  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street  in  com- 
pliment to  Miss  Isabelle  Smith,  who  will  leave 
within  a  few  days  to  spend  the  summer  at  Coro- 
nado.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Ethel  Hager, 
Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mrs. 
Walter  Dean,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Dohnnann,  Mrs 
Hotaling,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Follansbee.  Mrs.  Alfred 
Swinnenon.  Mrs.  Charles  Tripler.  Mrs.  Ferdinand 


TRUTH  ABOUT 

POLAND  AND 

SLAUGHTER 

OF  JEWS 


Former  San  Franciscan,  Elias  ToBENKIN,  just  back 
from  Warsaw,  has  written  the  first  authoritative  story 
about  the  slaughter  of  Jews  on  April  5,  telling  truths 
that  he  tried  in  vain  to  cable  out  of  that  turbulent 
land,  where  death  stalks  the  by-ways.  This  article 
will  appear  exclusively  in 
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Thieriot,  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks.  Mrs.  William  Wil- 
shire.  Mrs.  Helen  Bassett.  Mrs.  Harold  Plummer, 
Mrs.  John  Polhemus,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor.  Miss 
Celia  O'Connor,  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair. 

Miss  Jane  Carrigan  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  tea  last  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the 
home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Car- 
rigan, on  Walnut  Street.  Mrs.  Edward  Bullard, 
Mrs.  James  Thompson,  and  Miss  Loring  Harris 
assisted  Miss  Carrigan  in  receiving  her  guests. 

Mrs.  Courtney  Ford  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago  at  her  residence  on  Jackson  Street  in  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  Russell 
Selfridge,  Mrs.  William  Younger,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Reed  Davis,  Mrs.  Joseph  Jayne,  Mrs.  Rennie 
Pierre  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent.  Mrs.  Virginia 
Ford,  Mrs.  Edgar  Jones,  and  Miss  Laura  Mc- 
Kinstry. 

Mrs.  George  Ebright  gave  a  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  St.  Francis  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Tohn  Hayward,  who  has  just  arrived  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Haas  gave  a  dinner  and  bridge 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Van 
Xe~5  Avenue  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Koshland  of  New  York,  who  are  guests  at 
the  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Jane  Selby  Hayne  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Sunday  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club.  Among  her 
guests  were  Mrs.  Raoul  Duval.  Miss  Ysabel  Chase, 
Lieutenant  von  Hoffman,  Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  Mr. 
William  Tevis,  and  Mr.  Richard  Tobin. 

A  Dutch  treat  dinner  was  held  last  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  Burlingame  Club.  Among  those  who 
gathered  for  the  occasion  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurance  Scott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan,  and  Miss  Ysabel 
Chase. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  Hale  gave  a  tea  Thursday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street  in  compliment 
io  Mrs.   Eugene  Worthington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Butters  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Sunday  at  their  home  in  Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Berthe  Welch  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
partv  Thursday  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  her 
guests  having  included  Mrs.  Van  Dyke  Johns.  Mrs. 
Samuel  Monsarratt.  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Leroy 
Nickel,  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  and  Mrs.  James 
Cooper. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  entertained  at  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  com- 
pliment to  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black  and  Miss 
Natalie  Campbell. 

Mrs.  Alan  Cline  gave  a  tea  Monday  at  her  home 
on  Union  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  John  Snyder, 
who  is  leaving  in  a   few  days  for  New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody  entertained  a 
gorup  of  the  younger  set  at  dinner  Monday  even- 
ing, their  guests  assembling  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.    Frederick   Kohl    was  a  luncheon   b  - 
dav    at    the    St.    Francis,    having    among    his    guests 
Mrs.    Henry   T.    Scott.    Mrs.   Joseph    Crockett,   and 
Mr     Mason   Starring  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  entertained  at  dinner  last 
Friday  evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway.  The 
eluded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey.  Dr.  Henry  Horn 
axd  Mrs.  Horn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Courtney  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward 
Barron,  Mr.  Enrique  Grau,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Ha;:. 
-  Arabella  Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  her  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr., 
Miss  Evelvn  Preston  of  New  York.  Miss  Helen 
Crocker,  Mr.  John  Parrott,  Ensign  Richard 
Schwerin,  and  Captain  Ronald  Banon. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Monteagle  gave  a  dinner-dance 
Tuesday  evening  at  Rainbow  Lane  in  compliment 
to    Miss    Mary    Louise    Black    and     Miss    Natalie 

Campbell. 

—  ♦— 

The  U.C.  "Bureau  of  Occupations'* 

Engineers,  accountants,  and  other  technical 
experts  who  have  been  discharged  from  the 
service  of  war  are  now  being  rapidly  put  back 
to  work  by  the  University  of  California 
through  its  newly  organized  "Bureau  of  Oc- 
cupations." The  bureau  is  being  handled  by 
the  alumni  association,  which,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Homer  Havermale,  did  successful 
work  as  a  military  intelligence  bureau  during 
the  war. 

An  elaborate  system  of  investigating  each 
client's  fitness  for  special  positions  is  used. 
Most  of  the  people  recommended  have  had 
from  one  to  ten  years'  practical  experience 
after  graduation-  "We  are  not  trying  to  put 
the  parvenu  into  soft  jobs,"  says  Mr.  Haver- 
male. Behind  the  bureau  is  the  approval  of 
chambers  of  commerce  and  merchants'  and 
manufacturers'  associations  throughout  the 
West.  Many  large  corporations  and  state 
commissions  have  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  work  of  the  bureau. 

Xo  fees  are  charged  for  its  services,  since 
it  assumes  the  status  of  a  quasi-public  insti- 
tution, whose  business  is  to  deliver  the  state's 
product  of  the  university  to  the  user  of 
skilled  technical  experts. 

Although  the  bureau  was  originally  organ- 
ized to  relieve  the  situation  created  by  exten- 
sive discharge  of  men  from  the  army,  its 
early  success  has  probably  made  it  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  university  administration 
work. 


The  Anisfeld  Pictures. 
Xot  since  the  memorable  Promenade  Con- 
cert given  in  the  inside  rotunda  of  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts  in  the  fall  of  1917,  at  which 
Leo  Ornstein  introduced  the  public  of  San 
Francisco  to  his  own  and  other  ultra-modern 
compositions,  has  there  been  such  a  lively 
discussion  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  art 
as  is  now  taking  place  daily  in  the  galleries 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 
VANDA  HOFF  and  the 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

Dancing  in  Rainbow  Lane  Nightly,  except 

Sunday,  7  to  1 

Special  Dinner,  §2.50 


Afternoon  Tea,  with   Rudy  Seiger's  Orchestra, 
Daily,  4:30  to  6 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spoti 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  CALIFORNIA 


1  Hotel  Whitcomb 

B  At  the  Civic  Center 

■  MARKET  ST.  XEAR  EIGHTH 


Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
glass-enclosed  Sun  Room  on  the 
Roof,  with  its  tea  service  each 
afternoon,  and  dancing  Saturday 
night — and  a  garage  free  for 
guests'  use — emphasize  the  Whit- 
comb's  up-to-dateness. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIFORNIA 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking tbe  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights  hot  and  cold  water.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean.  Booklet. 
Address  Mrs.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON,  San 
Ysidro   Ranch. 


of  the  Anisfeld  exhibition,  where  the  votaries 
of  modernism  are  having  daily  battles  with 
the    adherents   of   ultra-conservatism. 

The  reception  accorded  this  remarkable 
exhibition  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  by  the 
public  of  San  Francisco  reflects,  in  a  measure, 
the  general  attitude  of  Xew  York,  Boston, 
Chicago.  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  and  Buffalo, 
where  on  the  one  hand  Anisfeld  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
modern  times,  and  on  the  other  a  mere  pre- 
tentious concocter  of  sensationalism.  The 
critic  of  the  Xew  York  Times  called  his  art 
"a  significant  expression  of  the  temper  of  a 
race  whose  fires  have  smoldered  through, 
many  centuries"  ;  while  the  critic  of  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript  spoke  of  his  work  as  "strange-, 
exotic,  barbaric,  weird,  incoherent.  Oriental- 
and  fantastic,"  an  opinion  largely  shnred  by 
the  critic  of  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post,  who* 
said  of  him  that  "he  is  of  the  mystic,  im- 
aginative modern  school.  In  him  is  the  same 
romantic  appeal,  the  lure  of  the  Seven  Veils 
of  Exoticism,"  which  is  more  or  less  the 
opinion  of  the  Xew  York  Evening  Mail  critic, 
who  finds  in  his  work  "the  imagery  of  tiae 
East — its  warmth,  its  passion,  and  its  splen- 
dors are  to  be  seen  in  the  collection  now  on 
exhibition";  while  the  critic  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  sees  in  Anisfeld's  work  "the 
essence  of  Slavonic  and  widely  elemental  as 
the  skies  of  sunset  or  dawn." 


Belgian  military  authorities  in  occupied 
Germany  recently  fined  the  German  manager 
of  a  Krefeld  department  store  10,000  marks 
for  selling  to  German  civilians  a  set  of  tin 
soldiers  in  German  "field  gray"  uniforms 
overpowering  toy  soldiers  representing  troops 
of  the  Allies. 


at 

I  HOTEL 


UNION      S  Q  UAR E 

The  servant  problem  is  solved. 
Surprisingly   low    daily  and    monthly 
rates. 

CARL    SWORD,    Mgr. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 
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Walters  Surgical  Company 
NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL 

To  Our  New  Location,  44 1  SUTTER  STREET 

Between    Powell   and    Stockton    Sts. 

Will  Occupy  Entire  Building 

Increased  Business  Demands  More  Space 


ROSS 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

Fine    residence  of  8   rooms,   2   baths,    servants' 

quarters,  large  grounds.     For  information  apply 

Room     506,     Clunie     Building,     519     California 

Street.      Phone — Kearny    2950. 


Telephone  Sutter  6654 


Importers 


Geo.  W.  Caswell  Co. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA 

Spices,    Baking   Powder,   Flavoring 

Extracts 
442-452  Second  Street,   San  Francisco 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  arrived  last 
Wednesday  from  New  York  and  have  reopened 
their  apartments  at  the  St.  Francis.  Later  in  the 
summer  they  will  go  to  Burlingame  to  reside  until 
their  return  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount  ford  Wilson,  the  latter's 
sister,  Mrs.  "Adolph  Scheld,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Scheld,  who  left  for  the  East  several  days  ago, 
are  in  New  York  and  have  taken  apartments  at 
the    Hotel    Belmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  left  Friday  on  a 
tour  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fox,  whose  marriage 
took  place  a  fortnight  ago  in  Pasadena,  will  ar- 
rive in  San  Francisco  within  a  few  days  and  will 
reside    at    the    Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  and  her  little  son  have 
been  spending  several  days  in  Los  Gatos. 

A  group  of  friends  who  left  last  Saturday  for 
the  Yoseraite  Valley  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maurice  Sullivan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Leib.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  Somers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Swinnerton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker,  and 
Mr.   and   Mrs.    William  Roth. 

Mrs.  Henry  Crocker  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Mary  Julia  Crocker,  who  are  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Belmont  in  New  York,  will  return  the  middle  of 
the   month    to   their   home   in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  James  Annsby  returned  last  week  to  his 
home  in  San  Rafael  from  a  trip  to  New  York. 
Mr.  Annsby 's  brothers  will  also  return  to  San 
Francisco  within  the  near  future.  Mr.  Raymond 
Arrasby  is  in  New  York,  where  he  has  just  re- 
ceived his  honorable  discharge  from  the  service, 
and  Mr.  Gordon  Annsby  has  sailed  from  France 
for  the  United  States  and  will  reach  New  York 
tomorrow. 

Miss  Elena  Folger  has  returned  to  her  home  on 
Buchanan   Street   from   a   sojourn   at   Los   Gatos. 

Mr.  Frederick  Wickham  arrived  Tuesday  from 
Honolulu  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  San 
Francisco. 

Captain  Paul  Pennoyer  and  Mrs.  Pennoyer  ar- 
rived Sunday  in  San  Francisco  from  their  borne 
in  New  York  and  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Fairmont   Hotel. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    Sproule    have    returned 
to  San  Francisco  from  a  trip  to  Santa  Barbara- 
Miss     Marie    Louise    Winslow    has    returned    to 
town    from    a    visit    with    Miss    Lucy    Hanchett    in 
Santa   Cruz. 

Mr.  Charles  Black  arrived  Tuesday  from  New 
York  to  join  his  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Louise 
Black,   at    the  St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  and  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter.  Senor  and  Sefiora  Joaquin  de  Pereyra, 
arrived  Tuesday  from  Monterey  and  are  staying 
at   the  Hillcrest. 

Miss    Edith    Slack    has    gone    to    San    Rafael    to 
-spend    the    summer    with    ber    brother-in-law    and 
sister,    Judge    Edgar  Zook  and    Mrs.    Zook. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Burlingame,  after  having  passed  the  win- 
ter and  spring  in  New  York. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Black  and  Miss  Natalie 
Campbell  arrived  Saturday  from  New  York  and 
are  guests  at  the  St.   Francis,  where  they  will  re- 


Summer  Camp 

FOR  BOYS 

A  select  camp  for  young  boys.  Combines 
an  ideal  summer  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains — fishing,  hiking,  swimming, 
games,  sports  and  amusements — with 
military  and  physical  training.  Tutor- 
ing one  hour  daily  by  experienced  in- 
structors. The  personal  needs  of  each 
boy  are  carefully  studied  and  his  activi- 
ties  adapted   to   his    needs, 

The  camp  opens  May  30th  and  lasts  14 

weeks.      Boys  are  not  required  to   stay 

the     full    term.      Separate     section     for 

small  boys.      For  catalog,   address 

WILLIAM  WARREN   SCHOOL, 

Menlo   Park,    Cal. 


main    until    after   the   wedding  of   Miss    Black   ant  . 
Mr.  Allan  Lowery  of  Honolulu,  which  will  be  sol- 
emnized  next    Wednesday   at    the   St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Rawlings  left  last  week  for  New 
Orleans  to  join  Mr.  Rawlings,  who  is  en  route  to 
the  Southern  city  from  Peru.  During  their  absence 
the  Misses  Eleanor  and  Jean  Rawlings  and  Master 
Stuart  Rawlings,  Jr.,  are  staying  with  their  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Alexander  Warner,  at  her  home  on 
Franklin  Street. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Witter  arrived  last  week  from 
France  and  has  joined  her  brother  and  sister-in-law, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Witter,  at  Standford  Court. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly  passed  several  days  of  last 
week  in  town  from  her  home  in  San  Mateo.  Dur- 
ing her  sojourn  here  Mrs.  Casserly  was  a  guest 
at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Chat  field-Taylor  and  the 
former's  father,  Mr.  Hobart  Chatfield-Taylor,  are 
visiting  at  Del  Monte  from  Montecilo.  Mr.  Wayne 
Chatfield-Taylor  recently  returned  to  his  home  in 
Chicago  from  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Vanberger,  who  have  been 
guests  at  the  St.  Francis  during  the  winter  season, 
have  taken  the  Talbot  Walker  house  in  Menlo 
Park    for    the    summer. 

Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  her  Eastern  home  and  has  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Balfour  has  gone  to  Southern 
California,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco. 
During  her  sojourn  here  Mrs.  Balfour  was  a  guest 
at  the    Clift   Hotel. 

Major  Samuel  Knight,  who  has  been  stationed 
at  Hoboken  for  several  months,  has  been  ordered 
to  France  and  will  sail  next  week.  Mrs.  Knight 
will  remain  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  in  New  York  until 
Major    Knight's    return. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  McDonald  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Santa  Rosa  from  a  brief  visit  at 
the   St.   Francis. 

Lieutenant  Henry  White  and  Mrs.  White  have 
concluded  their  wedding  trip  and  will  reside  in 
Boston  until  the  return  of  the  navy  officer's  ship, 
the  Chew,  which  is  at  present  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Miss  Priscilla  White  left  last  week  for  her  home 
in  New  York,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  While,  who  have 
been  at  the  Fairmont  with  their  daughter,  have 
deferred  their  departure  owing  to  the  illness  of 
their  son,  Mr.  Walter  White,  who  is  convalescing 
at   a   local   hospital. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett.  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  and 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  have  returned  to  Burlingame 
from  a  trip  to  Arrowhead  Springs. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Magee  and  her  son,  Master 
Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  have  gone  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley   for  a  fortnight. 

Mrs.  Willard  Drown  and  Mrs.  Frank  Preston 
left  last  Saturday  for  Medford,  Oregon.  Mrs. 
Preston  has  been  Mrs.  Drown's  guest  during  her 
visit  here. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Perrin,  Jr.,  arrived  last  week 
from  Arizona  and  has  been  staying  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  .  William  Younger  closed  their 
home  in  town  last  week  and  are  guests  at  the 
Fairmont,  where  they  will  remain  until  their  de- 
parture   for   Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benno  Hart  and  Miss  Constance 
Hart  have  gone  to  Del  Monte  for  the  month  of 
June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrman  left  last  week  for 
Portland  to  visit  their  son,  Mr.  Joseph  Ehrman, 
Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Roos  have  reopened  their 
home  in  Menlo  Park  for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  William  Tevis,  Jr.,  left  Friday  for  New- 
York  for  a  visit  of  several   weeks. 

Mr.  Evan  Evans,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans,  will  leave  today  for  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  Minton 
and  Mr.  Harry  Evans,  which  will  take  place  June 
17th   in  the  Eastern  city. 

Dr.  Kennetn  McKenzie  and  Miss  Jean  McKen- 
zie  arrived  last  week  from  their  home  in  Portland 
and  are  guests  at  the  St.  Francis.  They  will  en- 
joy a  trip  to  Southern  California  before  returning 
to    their    northern    home. 

Mrs.  James  Hall  Bishop,  Miss  Isabelle  Eishop, 
and  Master  James  Bishop,  Jr.  have  arrived  from 
their  ranch  at  Goleta  and  will  spend  the  summer 
at  their  home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  James  Coleman  and  her  son,  Mr.  Tames 
Coleman,  have  gone  to  the  high  Sierras  for  a  visit 
of  several  weeks. 

Lieutenant  Russell  Deane  and  Mrs.  Deane,  who 
have  been  visiting  the  former's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Deane,  at  their  home  on  Vallejo  Street, 
will  leave  the  first  of  the  week  for  Camp  Grant, 
Illinois. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Field  will  arrive  next 
month  from  their  home  in  New  York  to  spend  a 
portion  of  the  summer  season  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Willard  Chamberlin  left  last  week  on  a 
trip  to  New  York.  During  his  absence  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlin and  Master  Cranston  Chamberlin  will  re- 
main at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  Mayer  of  London  have 
been  passing  a  fortnight  as  the  house  guests  of 
Dr.  E.  D.  Lederman  and  Mrs.  Lederman  in  Pre- 
sidio  Terrace. 

Miss  Mary  Dixon  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
her  home  in  Newman  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Towne,  the  parents  of  her  fiance,  Mr.  Arthur 
Towne.  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Latour  have  returned 
to  their  home  at  Rutherford  from  a  visit  at  the 
Clift   Hotel. 

Miss  Helen  Chesebrough  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
in  New  York  from  France  and  with  her  sister. 
Miss  Edith  Chesebrough,  will  return  to  California 
next  week. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Cameron,  who  has  been  a  guest 
at  the  St.  Francis  for  several  weeks,  left  Thursday 
for  Alaska  to  be  gone  indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  has  taken  a  house  in  New- 
port for  the  summer,  having  deferred  her  trip  to 
California  until  the  autumn. 

Miss  Dorothy  Fithian.  who  has  been  visiting 
Mi^s  Mary  Baker  at  Lake  Forrest,  Illinois,  will 
come  to  San  Francisco  next  week  for  a  brief  visit 
before  proceeding  to  her  home   in  Santa   Barbara. 


EXHIBITION     T">         •  a    * 

Paintings 

By  BORIS  ANISFELD,  The  Celebrated  Russian  Artist 

Comprising  130  Exhibits,  Filling  Seven  Galleries 

PALACE    OF    FINE    ARTS 

Daily,  Including  Sunday,  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. ,  Until  June  14th,  Inclusive 
ADMISSION  TO  THIS  EXHIBITION,  25c 

All  other  Galleries  in  the  building  open  free  to  the  public  as  usual.    Over  550,000  persons  have  visited  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts  in  three  years.   Many  colleciioas  now  on  view  free. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Koshland,  who  arrived 
last  week  from  their  home  in  New  York,  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  St.  Francis  for  the  sum- 
mer months.  Mr.  Koshland  is  the  brother  of  Mr. 
Marcus   Koshland  of  this  city. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  the  Misses  Marie  and 
Florence  Welch  have  returned  to  San  Mateo  from 
a   trip  to  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Comyn  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Rafael  from  a  visit  in  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mr.  Harry  Leon  Wilson  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Carmcl  from  a  brief  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. During  his  sojourn  here  Mr.  Wilson  was 
a  guest  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Colonel  Eben  Swift  and  Mrs.  Swift  have  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco,  after  an  absence  of 
several  months  and  will  make  their  home  at  the 
Hotel    Cecil. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  and  Mr.  Her- 
man Oelrichs  of  New  York  spent  the  week-end 
with  Mrs.  A.  L.  Sayre  at  her  home  in  Madera. 

Admiral  C.  A.  Gove  and  Mrs.  Gove  have  left 
the  Hotel  Monroe  and  taken  apartments  at  the 
Hillcrest. 

Mr.  anil  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Maud  are  returning 
home  on  the  Venezuela,  after  spending  the  winter 
in    Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Macdonald  have  been  spend- 
ing the  month  of  May  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals:  Mr.  L.  C.  Drury. 
Denver;  Mr.  O.  W.  Warner,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  E. 
B.  Wickersbam,  Chicago;  Mr.  A.  M.  Pearce.  Phila- 
delphia; Mr.  A.  E.  Stevens,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Mr.  J.  Endebrock,  Cincinnati ;  Mr.  C.  M.  Moose, 
Taunton,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  F.  A.  Kelly,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  WilWam  F.  Allewelt,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Captain  Fred  T.  Bowen,  Los  Angeles;  Dr. 
O.  D.  Babcock,  Seattle;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hadley, 
Boston;  Mr.  John  G.  Sparks,  New  York  City;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Straehle,  Cleveland;  Mr.  Robert 
W.   Read,  Philadelphia. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  are 
Mr.  C.  A.  Thomas.  Fredonia.  Kansas;  Miss  Jessie 
May  Cann,  New  York  City;  Miss  Eda  V.  M.  Wil- 
liams. Brooklyn.  New  York;  Mr.  F.  K.  Howard, 
New  York;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Fogg,  Denver;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Watson,  Chicago:  Mrs.  A.  M.  Sinclair  and  Miss 
Sinclair.  Honolulu;  Mr.  R.  D.  McGirrert.  Cleve- 
land: Mr.  Gerhart  A.  Freytag,  New  York  City; 
Mr.  R.  R.  Landon,  Philippines;  Mrs.  N.  F.  Graves, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Silverman, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Mr.  Martilli.  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia: Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Harrison.  New  York 
City. 


NEW  SPANISH  INFLUENCES. 


Iberian  Drama,  Music  and  Dancing  Popular. 


Something  is  coming  to  pass  here  which 
has  been  predicted  for  a  long  time  by  Latin- 
Americans  and  which  Pan-Americans  have 
been  advocating  as  the  best  means  of  creating 
inter-American  good  feeling.  It  can  not  be 
called  a  Spanish  renaissance,  for  there  never 
was  a  great  American  interest  in  Spanish 
art.  It  at  least  is  a  mode  for  Spanish  music 
and  dancing  and  Spanish  thought — especially 
Hispanic   thought. 

New  York  at  present  has  two  theatrical 
evidences  of  this  tendency.  One  is  the 
Teatroe  Espanol,  successor  to  the  Theatre 
Francaise,  which  began  its  season  a  week 
ago  in  the  Park  Theatre.  The  other  is  the 
English  version  of  the  play  "Los  Intereses 
Creados,"  by  the  Spanish  playwright,  Jacinto 
Benavente.  It  is  called  (not  translated)  "The 
Bonds  of  Interest."  Both  have  attracted 
much  attention,  not  only  from  those  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  colony  here — and  it  is  a 
large  one — but  of  Americans  interested  in  the 
Spanish  language  and  in  Spanish  art  gen- 
erally. 

The  American  musical  public  a  couple  of 
years  ago  realized  that  Spain  could  produce 
something  worth  while  when  Alberto  Gra- 
nados,  the  pianist,  came  to  America — and 
Spain  incidentally  realized  what  Germany 
could  do  when  Granados  lost  his  life,  a  victim 
of  the  U-boat.  There  are  several  operatic 
singers  of  the  Spanish  race  popular  in  this 
country. 

And  when  everybody  was  waiting  for  the 
novel  of  the  war  there  appeared  "The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,"  by  the  Spanish 
novelist,  Vicente  Blasco  Ibafiez.  It  is  in  its 
eightieth  American  edition,  and  the  publishers 
of  the  English  version  have  issued  a  trans- 
lation of  another  of  Blasco  Iabnez'  books 
and  have  two   more  in  preparation. 

The  Spanish  playwright,  true  to  his  race 
admits   a  Quixotic  daring. 

"I  do  not  make  my  plays  for  the  public ; 
I  make  the  public  for  my  plays,"  he  de- 
clares. 

Those  who  saw  "The  Bonds  of  Interest," 
which  is  presented  by  the  Theatre  Guild 
in    opening    its    season    at    the    Garrick,    may 


have  realized  this.  But  the  American  au- 
diences seemingly  caught  the  Spaniard's 
poinard  thrusts  as  aptly  as  American  readers 
understand  Blasco  Ibafiez'  subtlety.  But  nei- 
ther relies  as  wholly  on  the  non-apparent  as 
some  Americans  of  the  ultra-modern  school. 
Blasco  Ibafiez  does  not  preach ;  he  lets  his 
characters  and  the  action  of  the  story  preach. 
Each  of  his  characters  represents  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  virtues  of  the  race  he  repre- 
sents. And  Benavente  actually  has  a  plot  to 
his  plays.  "The  Bonds  of  Interest"  is  filled 
with  back-hand  blows  of  satire  as  deft  as 
those  of  Shaw  or  Wilde,  and  it  permits  a 
colorful  presentation  rare  on  the  stage. 

"Let  us  have  done  with  all  counterfeits," 
Benavente  is  quoted  as  having  said  once,  "of 
which  the  most  common  in  the  theatre  are 
these :  The  confusion  of  the  vapid  with  the 
literary,  of  the  full  with  the  profound,  of  the 
extravagant  with  the  new,  the  baneful  with 
the  poetic,  the  gross  with  the  courageous  and 
bold.  Alt  these  equivocations  invariably  end 
in  another — an  empty  house  which  is  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  the  play  failed  because 
it  was  art  and  that  the  public  was  unable  to 
appreciate  art.  But  the  true  art  of  the  theatre 
is  to  do  good  business,  and  to  do  good  busi- 
ness you  must  do  good  art.  Shakespeare 
and  Moliere  were  both  managers  and  as  man- 
agers both   made  a  great  deal  of  money." 

In  music  and  dancing  Spain  may  have  pro- 
duced more  material  to  the  popular  taste  than 
in  drama  or  literature,  if  it  does  not  equal 
Spanish  thought  in  its  worth.  New  York  took 
to  Spanish  dancing  and  dance  music  last 
year  when  "The  Land  of  Joy,"  an  Americani- 
zation of  a  light  Spanish  opera,  was  put  on 
here.  Spanish  dancing  is  at  least  different, 
and  Spanish  music,  properly,  has  strains 
which  are  not  heard  elsewhere.  The  Moors 
supplied  that,  too.  The  Spanish  basis  has 
been  altered  in  Latin-America  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Indian  until  there  is  a  wealth 
of  folk  songs  pleasing  to  the  trained  mu- 
sical ear  and  which  American  audiences  are 
destined  to  hear. 

But  at  present  only  properly  Spanish  music 
and  dancing  have  been  attempted.  This  is 
in  keeping  with  the  American  tendency  of 
stepping  across  the  water  for  something 
which  might  be  found  at  home.  Mexico, 
neighbor  to  the  south,  probably  has  produced 
more  good  music  than  any  other  Latin-Ameri- 
can nation  and  Mexico's  dances  by  many  are 
deemed  superior  to  those  of  Spain. — \7ew 
-  York    Herald, 


Girl  messengers  in  the  British  postoffices 
are  being  released  from  duty  and  their  places 
given  to  boys,  not  because  the  girls  were  not 
efficient,  but  because  the  authorities  do  not 
regard    the   work  suited   for   girls. 


To  diminish  the  weight  and  increase  the 
surface  of  storage  batteries  a  Danish  scien- 
tist has  invented  porous  lead,  filled  with  mi- 
croscopic cavities. 
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WOMEN'S 
SPORT  SUITS 

fl/Biltmore  Tweed 
Homespuns  and 
Knitted  Fabrics 

Sport  Suits  of  genuine  hand-woven  Bllt- 
more  Tweeds  made  at  the  shops  of  the 
Biltmore    industries,    Grove    Park    Inn, 

North  Carolina. 
Absolutely  all  wool,  and  colors  guaran- 
teed. Shown  in  a  variety  of  exclusive 
patterns  and  colorings.  <|  Made  with 
straight  coats,  Norfolk  effects,  or  with 
inverted  plaits.  Weights  suitable  for 
Fall  wear. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Some  one  has  compared  life  to  a  game  of 
chess.  What  do  you  think  of  that  idea.-" 
"I  don't  know.  Anyhow,  we  are  something 
like  the  pieces — when  shoved  into  the  wooden 
box  at  the  end  of  the  game,  king  and  pawn 
are  of  equal  value." — Boston   Transcript. 

"Betty,  I  wish  you'd  tell  Billy  and  Anna 
to  stop  playing  with  those  Ainsworth  chil- 
dren. Their  social  standing  is  growing  a  bit 
questionable."  "Why.  is  that  right?"  "Yes. 
it  leaked  out  at  a  directors'  meeting  last  night 
that  they  have  the  poorest  stocked  cellar  in 
town." — Life. 

"Were  you  very  sick  with  the  flue,  Ras- 
tus?"  "Sick!  Sick!  Man.  Ah  was  so  sick 
mos'  ebery  night  Ah  look  in  dat  er  casualty 
list  for  mah  name." — Judge. 

Doctor — My  dear  sir.  it's  a  good  thing  you 
came  to  me  when  you  did.  Patient — Why, 
doc?     Are  you  broke? — Life. 

Physician — You  are  burning  the  candle  at 
both  ends.  Rich  and  Irritable  Patient — Any 
cheap,  old-fashioned  doctor  could  have  told 
me  that.  When  I  pay  you  $50  for  an  opinion, 
you  ought  to  use  a  metaphor  more  in  accord- 
ance with  this  age  of  gas  and  electricity. — 
Boston    Transcript. 

Broun  (dictating  to  his  typist)— But  why 
do  you  stop  so  often  ?  Can't  you  keep  up  with 
me?  Typist  (who  is  rather  shaky  in  her 
spelling j — Oh,   yes;  but  your  language  is  so 
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eloquent   that   I    frequently   find    myself   spell- 
bound.— Til -Bits. 

Jones — If  you  were  going  in  for  music 
which  instrument  would  you  choose:  il"i/- 
/,aHi.s_WeH,  I've  always  thought  I  would 
like  to  he  a  soloist  on  a  cash  register. — Tit- 
Bits. 

"What's  the  idea  of  starting  this  new  sensa- 
tional investigation?"  "Well,"  replied  Sena- 
tor Sorghum,  "it  seems  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing to  take  people's  minds  oft"  a  lot  of  other 
investigations  that  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
any  way  to  finish." — Washington  Star. 

"I  can't  understand,"  said  Uncle  Eben, 
"why  some  folks  think  de  only  way  to  show 
dey's  jes'  as  good  as  anybody  is  to  act  dis- 
agreeable."— Washington   Star. 

Wright — Don't  these  big  headlines  in  the 
daily  newspapers  make  you  crazy  ?  Penman — 
Almost.  You  see  that's  my  business.  I  have 
to  write  'em. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Vicar — Nothing  to  be  thankful  for !  Why. 
think  of  poor  old  Hodge  losing  his  wife 
through  the  flu!  Giles — Well,  that  don't  do 
me^no  good.     I  aint  Hodge. — Farm  and  Home. 

Willis — The  British  plundered  Washington 
in  the  war  of  1812.  Gillis — Why  didn't  they 
get  elected  to  Congress  and  do  it  in  a  nice 
respectable  way  ? — Judge. 

"Here,  Binks,  I  wish  you'd  take  my  garden 
seeds  and  give  them  to  your  hens  with  my 
compliments.  It  will  save  them  the  trouble 
of  coming   over   after  them." — Houston    Post. 

Mrs.  Styles — Oh,  dear !  Mr.  Styles— 
What's  wrong  now  ?  Mrs.  Styles — I  was  just 
thinking  how  fast  time  flies.  Mr.  Styles — 
Doesn't  it?  Why  tomorrow  you'll  be  observ- 
ing your  twenty-eighth  birthday  again. — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

"How  can  you  afford  so  large  an  automo- 
bile?" "I've  got  a  scheme  for  cutting  down 
expenses,"  replied  Mr.  Chuggins.  "I'm  going 
to  put  a  kitchenette  and  a  folding  bed  into 
the  machine  and  save  rent." — Boston   Globe. 

"My  wife  hates  darning  and  mending." 
"So  does  mine.  Just  now  I  can't  even  get  her 
to  patch  up  a  quarrel." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Can  you  really  tell  anything  about  the  fu- 
ture :"  "Oh,  yes,"  said  the  fortune-teller.  "I 
know,  for  instance,  that  my  landlord  aint 
going  to  get  his  rent  for  next  month." — Kan- 
sas  City  Journal. 

"Were  you  ever  disappointed  in  love  ?" 
"Two  and  a  half  times,  dear  lady."  "Two 
and  a  half  times?"  "Yes;  twice  married  and 
once    rejected." — Boston    Transeript. 

"You  depend  on  the  wisdom  of  the  plain 
people."      "Yes,"    replied    Senator    Sorghum ; 
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"but  while  the  plain  people  out  my  way  are 
getting  their  wisdom.  I  want  to  be  on  hand 
as  much  as  possible  as  their  instructor." — 
Washington   Star. 

Doe  Boy — Why  does  she  close  her  eyes 
when  she  sings?  Pay  Shent — Because  she 
can't  bear  to  see  us  suffer. — Over  Here. 

Farmer — See  that  pig  ?  I  call  him  Ink. 
Land  Girl — Why?  He  isn't  black.  Farmer — 
No ;  but  he  keeps  running  out  of  the  pen. — 
Farm  and  Home. 

Mrs.  Flat  bush — So  this  is  the  new  baby  ? 
Mr.  Bensonhurst — Yes,  that's  our  new  little 
angel.  Mrs.  Flatbush — Who  does  the  dear 
take  after?  Mr.  Bensonhurst — Oh,  her 
mother.     The  likeness  is  very  striking.     Mrs. 


Flatbush — I  can't  see  it.  Mr.  Bensonhurst — 
Well,  watch  her  awhile  and  you'll  see  she 
keeps  her  mouth  going  all  the  time  without 
saying  anything. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Our  salmon  are  nice  and  fresh,  mum.'" 
"£r — have  they  roes?"  "Well,  yes,  mum,  the 
price  is  a  bit  higher." — New  York  Globe. 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  Victorian  era  they 
used  to  say  of  an  old  beau  that  he  carried 
his  liquor  well."  Didn't  have  any  suitcases 
in  those  days,  eyether." — Louisz-ille  Courier- 
Journal. 

"I  guess  my  oyster  cocktails  are  a  failure." 
"I  wouldn't  say  that,"  urged  the  local  Mrs. 
Malaprop.  "Try  some  of  this  fiasco  sauce." — 
Kansas   City   Star. 
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The  "Favorite  Son"  Crop. 

In  the  sprouting  up  of  "favorite  sons"  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  we  are  reminded  of  the  approach  of 
a  presidential  year.  The  oncoming  event  is  heralded  by 
the  usual  appearances  destined  in  all  human  likelihood  to 
the  traditional  frost.  This  favorite  son  business  is  a 
bit  silly,  but  aside  from  its  silliness,  good  rather  than 
harm  flows  from  it.  It  gratifies  local  communities  by 
giving  them  the  pleasing  illusion  that  they  are  factors 
in  national  affairs,  and  it  serves  incidentally  and  not 
unwholesomely  to  stir  public  interest.  Since  the  con- 
siderations upon  which  presidents  are  selected  are  gen- 
eral rather  than  parochial,  favorite  son  movements  are 
of  course  illogical  and  futile.  That  a  man  hails  from  a 
particular  place  or  that  he  has  contrived  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  ambition  of  his  immediate  neighbors 
and  friends  yields  not  the  slightest  assurance  of  char- 
acter and  fitness  for  the  presidency,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary. The  national  nominating  conventions  do  not 
assemble  until  June  of  next  year.  Time  and  energies 
so  far  in  advance  of  the  event  as  the  present  are  wasted 
and  enthusiasm  inevitably  exploded  by  promoting  per- 
sonal "booms."  Wise  men  reserve  judgment  with  re- 
spect to  personal  candidacies  and  conserve  their  energies 
until  events  have  developed  definite  situations.  The 
immediate  need  is  party  solidarity,  with  agreement  upon 


constructive  policies.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  seek 
the  man  when  conditions  of  the  campaign  shall  be 
plainly  in  view.  It  is  not,  however,  too  soon  to  say 
that  no  mere  "favorite  son,"  no  man  of  merely  local 
character  and  record,  is  likely  to  be  nominated  for  the 
presidency  by  either  of  the  great  parties  in  the  year 
1920.  , 

The  Treaty  and  the  Senate. 

If  President  Wilson  had  set  about  under  a  policy 
of  deliberate  calculation  to  defeat  the  peace  treaty  in 
the  United  States  Senate  he  could  not  have  devised 
ways  and  means  of  bringing  about  that  result  more 
surely  than  by  the  course  he  has  pursued.  First  he 
ignored  the  Senate  in  the  make-up  of  the  peace  delega- 
tion, in  practical  contempt  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision under  which  that  body  shares  with  the  execu- 
tive the  treaty-making  power.  Second  when  he  came 
over  in  February  seeking  endorsement  of  the  cove- 
nant in  its  original  form  he  signalized  his  arrival  at 
Boston  by  characterizing  certain  senators  who  had 
spoken  in  question  of  that  instrument  as  men  of  "nar- 
row vision"  and  of  "pigmy  minds."  That  he  should 
have  launched  this  gratuitous  affront  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  assumption  that,  flushed  by  his  popular 
reception  in  Europe,  he  was  inspired  with  the  idea  of 
such  a  triumphal  progress  from  Boston  to  Washing- 
ton as  would  overbear  all  opposition.  Apparently  his 
notion  was  that  by  a  speech-making  tour  and  an  exhi- 
bition of  "fighting"  spirit  he  could  arouse  popular 
enthusiasm  for  the  covenant  and  so  reduce  the  Senate 
to  subservience.  Something  like  this  he  had  done  under 
the  pressure  of  war,  and  his  hope  was  to  repeat  the 
performance  in  connection  with  the  business  of  making 
peace. 

It  would  seem  that  the  failure  of  the  coercive  method 
in  the  earlier  instance  should  have  taught  Mr.  Wilson 
the  necessity  for  caution,  courtesy,  conciliation.  But 
not  so;  for  in  spite  of  his  declared  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  "open  covenants  openly  arrived  at,"  he 
has  withheld  from  the  Senate  the  text  of  the  treaty 
as  finally  formulated — this  while  it  is  popularly  circu- 
lated in  Germany,  is  in  possession  of  subordinate 
officials  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  and 
in  the  hands  of  financial  and  other  interests  in  New 
York.  Senators  of  the  United  States,  the  President's 
constitutional  partners  in  the  making  of  peace,  alone 
have  been  officially  denied  the  privilege — or  the 
right — of  studying  this  document.  This  prohibition  is 
astounding  alike  in  its  arrogance,  in  its  indiscretion,  in 
its  futility.  Attempt  to  justify  it  is  made  by  unofficial 
statements  that  Mr.  Wilson  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  representatives  of  France  and  England  to 
withhold  the  treaty. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  Senate,  which  has  found 
other  ways  of  getting  the  text,  will  not  swallow 
whole  a  treaty  so  involved  with  commitments  as  to 
entangle  the  United  States  with  the  chronic  conten- 
tions of  Europe,  and  to  bind  it  under  obligations  which 
may  lead  no  man  knows  where.  Ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  the  Senate  calls  for  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  such  a  vote  is  not 
forthcoming.  Peace  is  the  imperative  demand  of  the 
hour,  and  the  treaty  in  so  far  as  it  defines  and  assures 
peace  will  probably  be  accepted  by  the  Senate.  And  if 
the  matters  subordinate  to  peace  that  have  been  in- 
volved with  the  treaty  are  so  interwoven  with  the  text 
as  to  make  their  dissection  impracticable,  then  the  act 
of  acceptance  and  approval  will  surely  be  limited  by 
declaratory  resolutions  making  all  but  the  peace  clauses 
ineffective.  The  league  of  nations  as  interwoven  with 
the  peace  treaty  is  doomed  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  because  it  is  now  clear  that  the  Senate  will 
not  give  it  the  unlimited  approval  and  consent  essen- 
tial to  its  validity.     This  action  will  not  be  taken  in 


repudiation  of  the  project  of  a  league  of  nations,  but 
to  the  end  that  that  project  shall  be  so  considered  and 
refrained  as  to  reserve  to  the  United  States  its  full 
sovereignty  in  matters  of  its  own  concern  and  to 
limit  its  commitments  with  respect  to  the  quarrels  of 
other  governments  and  peoples. 

The  matter  has  rightly  been  declared  beyond  and 
above  the  sphere  of  partisan  interests.  It  can  not  with 
propriety  be  made  an  issue  of  our  domestic  politics 
upon  which  senators  may  divide  in  automatic  adherence 
to  party  authority.  In  the  discussions  already  had  in  the 
Senate  the  issue  has  been  defined,  not  as  one  of  party,  but 
one  of  broad  national  policy.  Among  those  who  stand 
in  outspoken  protest  are  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, men  who  stand  politically  opposed  to  the  Ad- 
ministration and  men  who  are  among  its  political  sup- 
porters. 

In  asserting  its  authority  in  the  matter  of  the  peace 
treaty  and  the  projected  league  of  nations  the  Senate 
will  do  much  to  reestablish  its  constitutional  status  as  a 
factor  in  the  government  and  to  redeem  itself  from  the 
contempt  into  which  it  has  fallen  in  recent  years 
through  subservience  to  executive  commands.  It  is 
high  time  to  eliminate  the  rubber  stamp — to  get  back  to 
firm  constitutional  ground.  The  country  has  had 
enough  and  too  much  of  government  marked  by  the 
spirit  and  the  method  of  autocracy.  America  is  not 
ready  for  a  dictator,  and  a  dictator  is  no  less  a  dictator 
because  he  carries  the  style  of  president  and  prates  of 
democracy.  < 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

Fifth  Letter— Chiefly  Concerning  British  Problems. 

There  is  still  another  and  very  serious  phase  of 
the  labor  situation  in  England.  It  finds  illustra- 
tion in  the  fact  that  at  a  time  when  it  is  difficult 
to  find  hands  for  essential  service  in  many  lines  the 
government  is  supporting  no  less  than  a  million  able- 
bodied  workmen  by  doles  euphemistically  styled  non- 
employment  benefits.  The  whole  number  of  persons  in 
England  maintained  at  the  public  charge  is  some  five  or 
six  millions,  but  this  total  is  composed  largely  of  chil- 
dren, superannuates,  and  disabled  soldiers.  I  refer  now 
to  those  who  could  work,  but  who  won't  work.  In  other 
days  chronic  loafers  were  given  short  shrift;  they  could 
either  work  or  starve.  But  under  the  recently  extended 
political  privilege  the  government  does  not  dare  exer- 
cise the  old  severities.  The  loafers — men  and  women — 
have  votes,  and  with  their  dependents  (many  of  them 
also  voters)  they  come  nearly  constituting  a  balance 
of  political  power.  Therefore  the  government  is  tender 
with  even  the  most  obvious  slackers,  preferring  to  sup- 
ply them  from  the  public  treasury  rather  than  take 
the  risk  of  having  itself  voted  out  of  office. 

Thus  coddled  and  encouraged,  the  slacker  class  tends 
to  increase  in  numbers  and  in  impudence.  Very  largely 
it  is  made  up  of  persons  who  scorn  the  labors  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  in  pre-war  days.  They  have 
been  corrupted  by  the  inflated  wages  and  the  many 
cajolements  by  which  they  were  brought  to  give  a 
reluctant  energy  to  support  of  the  war.  Carpenters, 
plumbers,  ship-workers,  and  what-not  other  trades  are 
represented  in  the  non-employment  horde,  not  because 
there  is  no  work  in  these  lines,  but  because  of  un- 
willingness to  accept  work  even  though  wages  are 
very  considerably  in  advance  of  pre-war  rates.  The 
women  are  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  men.  Drawn 
in  the  period  of  war  from  domestic  service  to  mu- 
nition plants  and  paid  anywhere  from  three  to  five 
times  normal  wages,  multitudes  decline  peremptorily  to 
return  to  their  former  occupations.  T,he  non-employ- 
ment dole  is  sufficient  to  maintain  life  on  a  low  basis, 
and  numbers  prefer  to  live  in  idleness  upon  what  they 
can  get  from  the  government  than  to  earn  a  better  live- 
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lihood  by  industry.  Not  all  non-ernployment  bene- 
ficiaries are  slackers,  for  the  prevailing  paralysis  in 
industry  has  shut  down  many  establishments.  But  the 
greater  number  if  they  cared  to  do  it  could  find  work. 
Thus  England  has  to  deal  not  only  with  the  legitimate 
demands  of  self-respecting  labor  for  higher  wages,  for 
shorter  hours,  for  better  housing,  for  more  and  better 
schools,  but  with  a  considerable  element  of  professional 

slackers.  

Then  there  is  abroad  in  the  land  the  reckless  self- 
seeking  demagogue,  who  scruples  not  to  turn  any  and 
ever)-  situation,  by  means  fair  or  foul,  to  his  material 
advantage  or  to  support  of  his  vanities.  A  conspicuous 
example  of  a  type  of  mischief-maker  just  now- 
much  in  evidence  is  one  Horatio  Bottomley,  a  man 
of  real  powers  of  leadership.  He  has  some  educa- 
tion, great  fluency  in  public  address,  writes  with  a 
commanding  though  vulgar  energy,  and  fears  neither 
God  nor  man.  Having  gotten  into  Parliament— much 
easier  in  England  than  with  us— he  has  constituted 
himself  a  champion  in  that  body  of  the  multifarious 
elements  of  discontent  and  confusion.  Rarely  does  a 
day  pass  when  Mr.  Bottomley  does  not  hold  an  im- 
portant place  in,  if  not  the  very  centre,  of  the  parlia- 
mentary stage.  In  addition  to  his  political  activities 
this  precious  demagogue  is  an  editor,  and  of  wide 
influence  in  the  spheres  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
His  weekly  journal,  John  Bull,  is  perhaps  more  widely 
read  than  any  other  single  publication  in  England. 
It  is  addressed  to  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  its 
whole  appeal  is  to  class  selfishness.  It  carries  the 
poison  of  social  and  political  charlatanry  to  a  mil- 
lion readers  week  by  week.  So  profoundly  has  Mr. 
Bottomley  impressed  himself  upon  the  lower  levels  of 
British  life  that  he  can  at  any  time  command  a  larger 
audience  and  perhaps  influence  more  votes  than  any 
other  man  in  Great  Britain.  It  should  not  be  understood 
that  Mr.  Bottomley— and  I  am  citing  him  only  because 
he  is  the  most  conspicuous  illustration  of  a  certain  type 
of  British  politician— is  openly  and  avowedly  a  fo- 
mentor  of  social  demoralization.  Hear  him  speak,  or 
read  one  of  his  weekly  screeds,  and  you  will  find  elabo- 
rate assumption  of  patriotism,  disinterestedness,  and 
virtue.  But,  as  with  demagogues  in  our  own  country, 
the  effect  of  what  the  man  does  and  says  is  to  make 
mischief.  He  is  a  professional  trader  in  agitation,  and 
under  the  new  political  conditions  in  England — uni- 
versal suffrage  imposed  upon  a  vast  mass  of  besotted 
ignorance,  political  inexperience,  and  indurated  preju- 
dice— his  influence  is  wholly  bad.  And  what  is  more 
and  worse,  his  tribe  is  likely  to  increase,  since  there 
are  always  Bottomleys  in  plenty  eager  to  promote  their 
own  interest  by  artful  play  upon  credulity  and  passion- 


buy  from  us.  In  a  commercial  sense  England  is 
solvent;  her  securities  are  sound  value;  but  the  pros- 
perity of  the  world  requires  that  they  be  taken  by  those 
who  can  afford  to  invest — in  other  words,  by  the  United 
States.  On  the  voyage  home  from  Europe  I  had  much 
interesting  talk  with  two  British  financiers  en  route  to 
America  for  the  frankly  avowed  purpose  of  seeking 
financial  cooperation.  They  made  no  secret  of  the 
necessity  which  inspired  their  coming.  England  must, 
they  said,  find  in  America  buyers  of  her  securities  or 
she  would  be  unable  to  buy  in  the  American  market. 
They  were  in  possession  of  indubitable  proofs  of  ulti- 
mate solvency,  but  there  was,  they  declared,  an  imme- 
diate need  which  only  America  could  supply  and  which 
in  behoof  of  her  own  interest  she  must  supply. 


The  theory  maintained  by  some  Americans  that  our 
interest  is  to  be  sought  in  the  decline  of  British  financial 
and  commercial  power  is  assuredly  not  a  sound  one. 
As  an  excess  producer  and  as  a  seller  of  foods  and  of 
raw  materials,  we  must  Eave  a  market  w-hich  at  least 
for  some  years  to  come  England  alone  can  supply.    \\  e 


English-speaking  race  as  a  whole  than  by  any  branch 
of  it.  England  in  times  past  has  had  special  qualifica- 
tions for  world  dominance  in  the  homogeneity  of  her 
population,  in  a  certain  fixedness  of  racial  and  tradi- 
tional qualities,  in  the  peculiar  adaptabilities  of  a  sys- 
tem which  has  enabled  the  country  to  he  both  strong  and 
free.  I  question  if  the  United  States  standing  alone 
be  sufficient  for  the  task;  certainly  not  without  radical 
modification  in  her  scheme  of  government.  There  must 
be  in  the  leadership  of  the  world  the  strength  of  un- 
questioned purpose,  the  strength  of  continuirg  policies, 
the  force  only  to  be  found  in  continuing  administrative 
organization.  A  country,  however  populous,  however 
rich,  made  up  of  differing  and  not  wholly  digested  racial 
elements,  a  country  which  may  change  its  policy  with 
each  recurring  period  of  four  years,  a  country  which 
rejects  continuity  in  administrative  organization  lacks 
the  momentum  in  governing  power  essential  to  large 
responsibilities  outside  of  and  beyond  its  domestic 
sphere.  For  America  to  take  on  and  carry  on  leader- 
ship of  the  world  would  be  to  make  over  our  sys- 
tem, so  little  in  the  image  given  it  by  the  founders 
of  the  republic,  that  it  would  bear  small  relation  to  the 


can  no  more  do  without  the  British  market  than  the 

British  can  do  without  our  supplies.    The  two  interests  j  original  scheme.     Let  us  bear  our  share  in  the  great 

are  interdependent,  essentially  so;  and  any  theory  that 


would  regard  them  as  other  than  mutual  will  not  stand 
before  the  lights  of  fact  and  reason.  California  might 
as  well  hope  to  profit  through  financial  collapse  of 
Xew  York  as  the  United  States  through  decline  of  Eng- 
land. The  only  sound  or  practicable  policy  for  us  is  to 
regard  England  and  America  as  in  a  sense  co-partners 
who  must  stand  or  fall  together.  The  immediate  advan- 
tage naturally  is  with  us,  since  England  has  expended 
in  the  war  50  per  cent,  of  her  accumulated  wealth  as 
against  our  5  per  cent.  But  this  disparity  does  not 
affect  the  broad  and  essential  fact  of  a  practical  material 
partnership  between  the  two  countries. 


obligation  of  sustaining  the  fabric  of  civilization,  but 
let  us  have  a  care  that  we  do  not  take  on  duties  that 
by  reflection  and  reaction  would  transform  America 
into  something  fatally  unlike  the  America  of  our 
fathers.  A-    H- 

San  Francisco,  June  11,  1919. 


It  was  reasonable  to  expect  with  cessation  of 
war  a  sharp  cutting  down  of  British  expenditure  on 
war  account,  with  relief  from  the  onerous  burden  that 
the  country  has  been  carrying  since  1914.  But,  rela- 
tively speaking,  the  time  of  demobilization  is  costing  as 
much  as  time  of  war.  The  average  draft  upon  the  Brit- 
ish treasury  on  war  account  since  the  11th  of  last  No- 
vember is  measured  by  the  prodigious  figures  £6,500,000 
or  $32,500,000  per  day.  Thus  the  treasury  goes  on 
paying  out  of  all  ratio  with  its  income,  and  if  truth 
be  told,  far  beyond  its  real  powers.  Figures  of  the 
British  debt  are  withheld,  but  the  total  has  reached  a 
staggering  sum ;  and  rates  of  taxation  required  to  sup- 
port current  charges  and  pay  interest  are  likewise 
staggering.  The  financial  demands  of  the  government, 
taken  with  the  prevailing  paralysis  of  industry  and  with 
the  demands  for  reconstruction  and  for  new  construc- 
tion and  for  increased  wages,  are  putting  upon  England 
a  burden  so  tremendous  that  thoughtful  men  are  aghast 
in  its  contemplation.  For  the  first  time  since  England 
became  a  world  power  she  is  lacking  the  wherewithal 
with  which  to  purchase  in  foreign  markets  that  which 
is  necessary  for  support  of  her  industries  and  for  the 
day-by-day  livelihood  of  her  people.  Even  now  the  rate 
of  exchange  runs  against  the  British  pound  sterling: 
and  this  mischief  is  bound  to  be  augmented  unless  relief 
shall  come  through  purchase  by  America  of  British 
securities — in  other  words,  unless  America  shall  make 
such  advances  to  England  as  will  enable  her  to  tide 
over  the  period  immediately  ahead.  The  situation  is 
not  one  upon  which  we  may  look  with  a  self-satisfied 
ii  nterestedness,  since  it  is  as  necessary  to  our  welfare 
we  sell  to  England  as  it  is  to  her  welfare  that  she 


Nor  may  we,  however  w-e  might  be  so  disposed, 
look  with  selfish  indifference  upon  the  social  problems 
of  England,  since  here  again  there  is  between  the  two 
countries  fixed  community  of  interest.  Does  anybody 
doubt  that  if  Bolshevism  or  any  other  species  of  social 
demoralization  should  take  firm  hold  in  England,  that 
it  would  speedily  be  reflected  in  like  mischief  in  our 
own  country?  Is  there  anybody  so  unobservant  as  not 
to  know  that  for  all  of  our  greater  population  and 
greater  wealth,  w-e  are  still  profoundly  affected  by 
English  example?  If  there  be  any  so  minded  he 
will  do  well  to  ponder  a  remark  attributed  to  the  late 
Pierpont  Morgan — "What  England  does  on  Monday, 
America  will  do  on  Tuesday."  Not  literally  true, 
perhaps,  but  true  in  its  essence.  The  influence  of  a 
smaller  and  an  older  country  upon  a  larger  and  a 
newer  is  as  profoundly  illustrated  today  in  the  inter- 
relationship between  England  and  America  as  it  was 
twenty  centuries  ago  between  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  the  present  crisis  America  owes  it  to  her  own 
selfish  interest — if  to  no  higher  motive — to  lend  a  hand 
to  British  industry  and  credit;  and  what  is  equally  im- 
portant, to  give  support  to  British  morale.  Whatever 
else  may  go  by  the  board,  the  conditions  which  sustain 
British  character  must  be  conserved.  There  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  and  fame  of  Britain — though  by 
no  means  as  a  British  monopoly — qualities  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  world.  What  I  may  define  as 
British  spirit  may  be  likened  to  the  Irishman's  salt — 
"stuff  that  makes  praties  taste  bad  if  you  don't  put- it  on 
thim."  Verily  the  world  could  ill  afford  loss  or 
deterioration  of  the  resolution,  the  courage,  the  hardi- 
hood, the  dogged  do-or-die  spirit  so  definitely  illustrated 
in  British  character.    It  is  the  verv  salt  of  civilization. 


In  relatively  recent  times  leadership  in  civilization 
has  been  carried  by  the  English-speaking  race.  In  its 
more  direct  responsibilities  it  has  fallen  upon  Eng- 
land. Under' the  readjustments  of  the  war  America 
must  bear  a  larger  part  than  heretofore.  I  find 
those — and  they  are  many — who  take  a  somewhat 
exultant  view  of  the  matter.  America,  it  is  said,  will 
now  by  virtue  of  her  magnitude  and  wealth  carry  the 
dignities  and  honors  of  supreme  authority  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  I  trust  I  may  not  too  severely  shock 
complacent  minds  in-  saying  that  I  hope  the  time 
has  not  come  and  that  it  may  never  come  when 
America  alone  must  bear  the  honors,  the  dignities — - 
and  the  burdens — of  supreme  leadership.  Far  better, 
I  believe,  that  this  great  duty  should  be  borne  by  the 


Prospective  Readjustment  in  Mexico. 
There  are  premonitory  suggestions  of  another  flip-flop 
of  Administration  policy  with  respect  to  Mexico.  And 
unless  indications  fail  there  is  to  be  involved  in  it  noth- 
ing less  startling  than  acceptance— tacit  if  not  open 
—of  a  regime  in  which  Pancho  Villa  is  to  be  a  vital 
though  possibly  a  camouflaged  factor.  By  way  of 
preparation  there  is  on  at  Washington  a  movement  to 
give  Villa,  if  not  exactly  a  clean  bill  of  health,  a 
better  character  than  he  has  had  since,  and  before,  the 
Columbus  massacre.  Minor  officials  of  the  State  De- 
partment are  finding  daily  opportunity  of  declaring 
to  newspaper  correspondents  that  Villa  is  not  so  bad 
as  he  has  been  painted.  It  is  questioned  if  after  all 
it  be  true  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  Columbus 
affair.  Certain  newspapers  amenable  to  official  sug- 
gestion have  taken  up  the  cue,  and  one  of  them— the 
Washington  Post — printed  on  the  3d  instant  a  long 
article  asserting  positively  that  Villa  was  not  at  Co- 
lumbus, but  some  two  hundred  miles  distant,  when  that 
particular  outrage  was  committed.  Unnamed  "friends 
of  Villa"  are  quoted  as  declaring  that  Pancho  is  much 
distressed  by  the  bad  repute  attending  his  name  in  the 
United  States;  that  he  courts  investigation  of  his  acts 
and  of  those  acting  under  his  orders;  that  he  is  willing 
and  eager  to  come  to  Washington  to  face  any  kind  of 
investigation  that  may  be  instituted  with  respect  to  his 
participation  in  outrages  upon  American  citizens.  All 
this  obviously  has  a  definite  purpose,  and  that  purpose 
is  nothing  less  than  reestablishment  of  Villa  in  the 
status  he  held  in  the  days  of  his  authority  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  when  he  received  visits,  nominally  friendly 
at  least,  from  President  Wilson's  personal  agents. 

But  while  Villa  is  thus  being  groomed  with  refer- 
ence to  a  new  policy  in  which  a  certain  degree  of  co- 
operation or  toleration  is  essential  it  is  not  intended 
that  he  shall  play  the  foremost  role  in  the  oncoming 
adjustment.  One  Felipe  Angeles  is  booked  for  the 
leading  part,  with  Villa  as  a  side  partner,  taken  in. 
not  because  anybody  likes  him,  but  because  he  may 
not  with  safer)-  be  left  out.  Angeles  is  a  very 
able  soldier  and  was  formerly  in  close  relations  with 
Carranza.  An  American  secret  service  agent  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that-when  in  1913-14  Bryan 
sent  him  to  see  Carranza  he,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, found  Carranza  and  Angeles  in  brotherly 
occupation,  not  only  of  the  same  quarters,  but  of  the 
same  bed.  Angeles  is  a  native  Mexican  who  had  the 
advantage  earlier  in  life  of  education  at  the  French 
military  establishment  at  Saint  Cyr.  He  is  well  known 
of  the  French  government,  by  which  he  is  highly  re- 
garded, and  during  the  late  war  served  as  an  officer 
of  the  French  army.  As  an  ordnance  expert  he  was 
for  a  considerable  time  on  duty  in  this  country  as  chief 
inspector  of  munitions  for  the  French  government.    He 
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was  at  Washington  only  a  few  weeks  back,  still  uni- 
formed as  an  officer  of  the  French  arm)'. 

The  understanding  at  Washington  is  that  France 
and  England  have  determined  that  Carranza  must 
be  pushed  to  one  side.  His  intrigues  with  German 
agents  have  destroyed  what  little  consideration  he  has 
had  with  the  leaders  of  the  European  alliance.  They 
do  not  wish  to  impinge  openly  upon  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, but  they  want  Carranza  to  get  out  and  have 
decided  upon  Angeles  as  a  man  who  in  cooperation  with 
Villa  may  turn  the  trick.  The  project  for  a  new  revo- 
lution has  been  hatched  at  Paris  and  the  plan  is  to 
bring  the  Washington  government  to  acceptance. 
There  are  many  indications  that  the  game  as  thus  de- 
fined is  working  out  successfully.  In  addition  to  the 
kind  words  for  Villa  emanating  from  the  State  De- 
partment a  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Congress 
to  sweeten  the  character  of  that  delectable  butcher. 
Senator  King,  a  Democrat  and  a  friend  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, has  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion asking  from  the  State  Department  a  report  with 
respect  to  certain  Mexican  affairs,  and  in  response  to 
this  request  there  is  likely  to  come  by  prearrangement 
statements  calculated — we  came  near  writing  cooked- 
up — to  make  out  for  Villa  a  better  character  than 
he  has  hitherto  had.  In  brief,  the  stage  is  being  set 
for  a  new  deal  to  be  inaugurated  in  line  with  European 
suggestion  and  involving  quiet  acceptance  of  Pancho 
Villa  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  new  adjustment. 

If  all  that  is  here  suggested  shall  be  carried  into 
effect  it  will  be  a  cheerful  sight  truly  to  see  the 
Washington  government  working  hand-in-hand  with 
Pancho  Villa.  It  will  indeed  involve  abandonment  of 
the  principle  under  which  Huerta  because  of  his  al- 
leged bloody  hands  was  thrown  out  and  Carranza  ac- 
cepted. Still  in  remembrance  of  the  record  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  change  should  not  be  made.  An- 
other sharp  flip-flop  will  not  be  out  of  line  with  prece- 
dent. More  than  once  in  the  past  half-dozen  years  the 
Washington  government  has  swallowed  its  gorge  in 
matters  relative  to  Mexico,  and  what  it  has  done  before 
it  may  do  again. 


these  other  states  that  California  is  asked  to  tax  her- 
self.   

It  is  one  of  the  curious  propensities  of  the  reforming 
mind  to  be  ever  in  a  divil  of  a  hurry.  The  advocates 
of  political  and  social  changes  seem  always  infected 
with  a  species  of  itch  for  hurried  action.  No  matter 
what  the  cost  or  what  the  disturbance  to  community 
routine,  reforms  must  be  enforced  on  the  double-jump 
principle.  Really  in  the  immediate  instance  the  de- 
mand for  legislative  action  is  sheer  stupidity.  States 
that  have  not  hitherto  enacted  woman  suffrage  can 
get  on  for  a  while  surely  under  existing  arrange- 
ments. Assuredly  California  owes  no  obligation  to  the 
states  which  do  not  permit  women  to  vote  which  justi- 
fies disturbance  and  expense  to  provide  this  great  boon 
instanter,  assuming  that  it  be  a  boon. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOB 


Editorial  Notes. 
By  the  example  of  his  life  and  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  Jesse  W.  Lilienthal  has  bequeathed  a  fine 
inspiration.  Xo  incident  within  recent  memory  has  so 
emphasized  to  community  consciousness  the  values  of 
character  and  of  service  as  the  death  of  this  rare  citizen. 
Mr.  Lilienthal  was  a  man  of  talent;  he  was  a  man 
practically  capable;  a  man  who  did  a  full  man's  part 
in  the  working  activities  of  life.  But  it  is  not  for  his 
talents,  not  for  his  capabilities,  not  for  his  honorable 
share  in  the  workaday  world  that  he  is  mourned.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  Jesse  Lilienthal  that  gave  him  in  life 
a  unique  respect  and  which  gives  him  in  death  power 
to  make  men  pause  and  reflect  upon  what  is  worth 
while,  worth  striving  for.  Here  was  a  lawyer  against 
whom  no  whisper  of  intrigue  was  ever  uttered.  Here 
was  the  head  of  a  great  public  institution  whose  name 
was  never  spoken  in  suggestion  with  unworthy  motives. 
Here  was  a  religious  sectarian  who  frankly  avowed 
that  there  are  many  paths  to  heaven.  Here  was  a 
patriot  whose  love  of  country  was  only  subordinate  to 
his  standards  of  right.  Here  was  a  man  who  in  all  the 
relations  of  life  carried  with  and  created  about  him 
an  atmosphere  of  sincerity,  of  integrity,  of  courtesy,  of 
sympathy.  Verily  by  his  life  and  in  his  death  Jesse 
Lilienthal  teaches  us  that  the  spirit  of  humanity,  of 
generosity,  of  kindness — in  brief  character — is  the  thing 
above  all  things  worth  while. 


Congress,  obviously  against  its  will  and  judgment 
and  in  fear  of  political  penalties,  having  put  the  issue 
of  national  woman  suffrage  up  to  the  several  states, 
there  is  now  a  furious  movement  to  induce  Governor 
Stephens  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  for 
immediate  consideration  of  this  matter.  The  situation 
in  the  view  of  ardent  advocates  of  the  proposed  change 
constitutes  an  "emergency"  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  the  universal  disturbance  and  very  considerable 
cost  involved  in  a  special  legislative  session.  The 
"emergency"  is  not  in  California,  where  women  are 
already  voters,  but  in  various  other  states  of  the 
Union,  and  it  is  to  give  suffrage  hot  off  the  grill  to 


The  President  and  His  Cabinet. 

Washington-,  D.  C,  May  28,  1919. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  I  have  just  finished  reading  your  re- 
view of  President  Wilson's  peace  treaty  work  at  Paris,  as 
given  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  instant.  Nothing  that  I  have 
yet  seen  in  print  covering  that  subject  comes  so  near,  if  not 
exactly  near,  to  my  own  views  of  the  same  topic,  and  I  have 
followed  every  step  of  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  the 
premises. 

Your  characterization  of  the  calibre  of  his  cabinet  is  frank, 
fair,  and  true,  and  your  reasons  why  he  has  chosen  such  a 
colorless  set  of  advisers  are  of  general  agreement  here,  even 
among  partisan  Democrats.  You  speak  of  the  "ridiculous  Mr. 
Daniels  and  little  Newtie  Baker,"  yet  the  most  conspicuous 
lightweights  in  the  cabinet  are  the  persons  of  the  flippant 
Redfield  and  the  vacuous  Lansing. 

In  regard  to  Lansing,  you  wonder  at  considerable  length 
why  that  official  submits  to  his  degradation  in  Wilson's  pres- 
ence at  Paris.  If  you  only  knew  Lansing  as  he  has  been 
so  well  known  here  in  Washington,  as  a  back  room  clerk 
in  the  State  Department  for  at  least  thirty  years,  before  Wil- 
son "hooked  him  up,"  you  would  have  uttered  no  word  of 
surprise.  He  is  running  true  to  form  as  "Secretary-  of  State," 
as  he  ran  for  that  thirty  years  as  a  common  clerk  in  the 
solicitor's  office  of  our  State  Department.  No  one  ever 
heard  him  utter  an  original  idea,  or  ever  knew  of  his  know- 
ing any  thing  more  than  a  common  routine  clerk  knows. 

Wilson  ran  true  to  form  when  he  selected  him  to  succeed 
the  original  and  erratic  Bryan — he  got  just  such  an  "adviser" 
as  he   wanted. 

Bitter  protests  were  made  by  several  Democratic  senators 
when  Lansing's  name  was  sent  in,  and  if  Bryan  had  not  per- 
sonally ran  down  from  the  State  Department  to  plead  for 
Lansing's  confirmation  when  it  was  pending  as  sucessor  to 
John  B.  Moore's  office  as  solicitor,  that  vacuum  in  the  office 
you  make  so  good  account  of  would  not  have  been  made. 

Lansing  was  the  son-in-law  of  old  John  W.  Foster,  and 
as  such  had  been  busy  in  the  nice  business  of  extracting  from 
the  Chinese  Boxer  fund  some  $387,000  by  "diplomatic  ne- 
gotiation" in  1906.  The  scandal  of  the  job  was  never  denied 
by  Foster  nor  by  Lansing.  It  was  opened  October  11,  1911, 
just  long  enough  to  let  Foster  get  out  of  the  country  (he  went 
to  Egypt),  then  hushed  up  by  certain  mysterious  agencies 
and   forgotten  by  our  people.  Very  truly  yours, 

James  Anderson. 
♦ 

The  Foreign  Army  Service — An  Opportunity. 

Sax  Francisco,  June  10,  1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  government  is  calling  for  fifty- 
thousand  volunteers  for  duty  overseas.  At  no  time  hereto- 
fore have  the  inducements  been  so  great  and  alluring  as  they 
are  now,  especially  if  one  has  an  aptitude  for  mechanics. 

Consider  that  the  government  is  •  offering  three  years  of 
foreign  service  either  in  Europe,  Panama,  Hawaii,  Siberia, 
or  the  Philippines.  Think  of  what  this  means  from  the 
standpoint  of  travel,  a  liberal  education  in  itself,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  a  foreign  language,  practically  without  ef- 
fort, the  value  of  which  is  great  even  if  computed  in  dollars 
and  cents,  and,  finally,  the  learning  of  an  industrial  trade. 

A  man  enlists  for  three  years,  going  into  either  the  aerial 
or  tractor  service  at  $30  per  month,  the  regular  pay  of  the 
volunteer.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  if  he  shows 
ability,  his  army  pay  has  been  advanced  to  $81  per  month, 
plus  $40.50  extra  which  he  receives  because  of  his  fitness 
and  experience  in  this  branch  of  mechanics,  making  in  all 
$121.50  per  month,  in  addition  to  his  keep.  From  the  view- 
point of  salary  alone  this  is  better  than  he  could  do  in  civil 
life  in  the  same  period. 

Taking  advantage  of  all  that  it  has  to  offer,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  three  years  spent  in  the  foreign  service  of  the 
army  would  not  be  of  more  practical  value  than  the  same  time 
spent  in  the  university.  True,  at  the  university  the  time  would 
count  on  a  degree,  but,  when  seeking  a  position,  one  is  not 
asked  for  his  degree,  but  what  he  can  do.  A  university  degree 
may  count  for  much  or  it  may  count  for  nothing ;  it  is  merely 
a  sign  that  the  possessor  may  be  able  to  do  something,  but  it 
is  up  to  him  to  prove  it  before  the  said  degree  reaches  par 
value. 

The  foreign  service  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  the  man 
who  is  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  all  its  possibilities,  for, 
after  all,  it  is  the  personal  equation  that  counts.  But  even 
in  spite  of  himself,  with  no  effort  at  all,  a  man  will  leave  the 
service  much  the  richer  for  the  three  years  spent  in  it. 

John  Harden  Connell. 


It  was  received  without  question  as  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  salient  demands  to  be  enforced  against 
Germany.  

It  now  seems  to  have  been  nothing  of  the  sort.  In- 
telligent men  do  not  make  elaborate  efforts  to  conceal 
what  is  not  a  secret.  The  treaty  itself  would  not  be 
hidden  if  the  published  summary  had  actually  been  a 
summary,  if  it  had  contained  everything  that  the  public 
would  reasonably  wish  to  know.  For  the  treaty  has 
actually  been  hidden,  and  in  the  most  peremptory  way. 
Requests  for  its  production  have  been  emphatically 
denied,  apparently  by  some  sort  of  agreement  between 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  President  Wilson.  The  infer- 
ence is  obvious.  Indeed  there  are  two  inferences,  and 
we  may  make  our  choice  between  them.  Either  the 
treaty  contains  clauses  of  which  the  public  in  America 
and  in  England  would  be  sure  to  disapprove,  but  that 
they  might  presently  be  persuaded  to  accept  as  a  fait 
accompli,  or  it  was  intended  to  enter  on  a  process  of 
bargaining  with  Germany  and  to  conceal  the  extent  and 
the  result  of  that  process.  Perhaps  a  combination  of 
the  two  would  bring  us  close  to  the  facts,  but  in  the 
meantime  it  would  be  well  to  leave  uncharacterized  a 
procedure  that  must  add  largely  to  the  bewildered 
resentment  of  the  world  and  that  must  still  further 
diminish  the  respect  and  confidence  inspired  by  the 
Versailles  delegates.        

Xone  the  less  we  are  not  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  forces  that  have  produced  so  many  shifts  in  the 
balance  of  power  at  Versailles.  By  some  strange 
parody  of  that  democracy  for  which  we  are  supposed 
to  have  been  fighting,  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the 
human  race  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  three 
potentates,  practically  without  popular  guidance,  and 
meeting  under  conditions  of  inviolable  secrecy.  Xow 
it  is  evident  that  two  votes  constitute  a  majority  in 
any  assembly  of  three,  and  this  gives  extraordinary  in- 
dividual power  to  any  one  of  the  triumvirate  who  is 
thus  alwyas  in  the  position  of  throwing  a  casting  vote. 
In  the  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  there  was  some 
sort  of  an  alliance  between  President  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  and  its  general  tendency  was  to  soften 
the  terms  to  be  exacted  from  Germany.  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  question  whatever,  nor  of  the  fact  that 
President  Wilson  was  the  leader  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
the  follower.  It  has  been  disclosed  day  by  day  and 
from  a  dozen  sources,  including  the  official  bulletins 
issued  by  the  conference  itself.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had 
won  his  general  election  on  a  "khaki"  platform,  but 
none  the  less  his  disposition  would  naturally  be  toward 
the  American  policies,  and  inspired  by  the  hope  of 
some  sort  of  permanent  Anglo-American  understand- 
ing. On  the  other  side  of  the  table  was  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  single-minded  in  his  devotion  to  France  and 
largely  indifferent  to  all  considerations  of  world  policv 
that  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  secondary  importance  in 
comparison  with  the  protection  of  her  frontiers. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


But  the  balance  of  power  was  to  be  shifted,  and  in 
deference  to  a  gust  of  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain. 
Lloyd-George  was  summoned  home  to  defend  his  polit- 
ical life  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  to 
remove  the  rapidly  growing  suspicion  that  he  was 
making  a  "soft"  peace.  He  did  it  with  his  usual  adroit- 
ness, but  it  will  be  observed  that  although  he  must  even 
then  have  had  the  main  features  of  the  treaty-  in  his 
pocket  he  studiously  concealed  its  terms  from  Parlia- 
ment and  from  the  public.  Xone  the  less  he  ran  the 
gauntlet  sucessfully,  but  he  returned  to  Paris  with  a 
sense  of  warning,  and  with  a  realization  that  a  "soft" 
peace  would  destroy  his  power  with  the  British  public. 
He  began  at  once  to  change  his  attitude,  and  within 
a  few  days  there  were  evidences  that  he  was  now- 
aligned  with  M.  Clemenceau  and  was  as  emergent  for 
severity  as  he  had  been  previously  for  suavity.  Imme- 
diately we  learned  that  a  way  had  been  found,  after 
all,  to  punish  German  criminals,  that  France  was  to 
have  the  Saar  Valley,  and  that  the  indemnities  were  to 
be  unexpectedly  large.  The  amendments  to  the  league 
of  nations  necessitated  by  the  opposition  of  the  Senate 
were  now  on  the  carpet,  and  it  is  probable  that  Lloyd- 
George  used  these  as  a  lever  to  persuade  the  acquies- 
cence of  President  Wilson  to  a  stiffening  of  the  treaty 
terms,  and  to  a  general  compliance  with  the  views  of 
M.  Clemenceau  that  he  had  now  made  his  own.  The 
treaty  as  it  was  actually  handed  to  Germany  was  the 
treaty  of  Lloyd-George  and  Clemenceau.  Two  months 
earlier  it  would  have  been  the  treaty  of  Wilson  and 
Lloyd-George,  and  its  general  tenor  would  have  been 
a  very  different  one.  Wilson  and  Clemenceau  repre- 
sented the  two  extremes  of  moderation  and  severity. 
Lloyd-George  had  the  casting  vote. 


A  month  ago  we  were  furnished  with  a  condensed 
summary'  of  the  treaty  that  had  been  handed  to  the 
German  delegates.  At  least  the  document  in  question 
purported  to  be  a  summary  of  that  treaty,  and  with  the 
credulity  of  which  recent  events  have  not  yet  cured 
us  it  was  accepted  at  its  face  value.  The  treaty  itself 
was  of  portentous  length.  It  was  said  to  contain  some 
70,000  words,  which  would  be  equal  to  about  fifty  ave- 
rage newspaper  columns.  For  a  public  that  rarely 
reads  anything  of  foreign  news  beyond  its  headlines 
what  could  be  more  convenient  than  a  digest  com- 
pressed within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  breakfast  hour? 


But  now  comes  a  still  more  surprising  veering  of  the 
winds,  and  once  more  we  find  Mr.  Lloyd-George  setting 
his  sails  to  catch  it.  Incidentally  we  see  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  concealment  of  the  treaty.  Procrastina- 
tion has  done  its  deadly  work  in  Great  Britain  just  as 
it  has  all  over  the  world.  The  treaty  might  have  been 
completed  in  a  week,  while  Germany  was  at  the  height 
of  her  dismay  and  before  a  dozen  eastern  nationalities 
had  been  hurried  by  nerves  and  misery  into  needless 
wars  and  revolutions  and  Bolshevist  anarchies.  His- 
tory will  impute  the  responsibility  for  this,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  may  note  one  of  its  results  so  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned.  Radicalism  has  been  allowed 
some  six  months  in  which  to  profit  from  unc -:-- 
and  turmoil,  and  we  may  as   well   face  the 
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radicalism  everywhere  means  Bolshevism,  and  Bolshe- 
vism means  something  suspiciously  like  pro-German- 
ism This  does  not  mean  that  radicalism  is  necessarily 
in  sympathy  with  the  German  cause,  but  it  does  mean 
that' radicalism  is  in  sympathy  with  disruption,  that  it 
is  in  sympathv  with  caste  government  and  the  "tempo- 
rary" rule  of' minorities.  Radicalism  of  an  organized 
and  formidable  kind  has  now  become  dominant  in 
Great  Britain— and  everywhere  else,  too,  for  that 
matter— and  radicalism  in  Great  Britain  now  demands 
a  softening  of  the  peace  terms  in  favor  of  Germany. 
Mr.  Llovd-George  has  once  more  lent  an  acquiescing 
ear  to  the  vox  populi.  First  of  all  he  allied  himself 
with  President  Wilson  in  favor  of  a  "soft"  peace.  Then 
he  transferred  himself  to  the  side  of  M.  Clemenceau 
and  a  "khaki"  peace.  Now  we  find  him  once  more  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  opposing  Clemenceau,  and 
with  Wilson  as  moderator  between  the  two.  The 
changes  correspond  precisely  with  the  changes,  or  the 
supposed  changes,  in  the  public  opinion  of  Great 
Britain.  That  opinion  was  first  of  all  "khaki'  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  war  itself,  and  of  military  enthusi- 
asm. Then  came  the  increasingly  loud  voice  of  the  vast 
industrial  and  non-military  population,  slowly  con- 
creting itself  into  an  aggressive  socialism  and  threaten- 
ing, if  opposed,  to  culminate  in  Bolshevism.  Such  are 
some  of  the  disasters  of  procrastination.  Unintelligent 
strength  asserts  itself  everywhere,  and  the  day  of  grace 
passes  by,  never  to  return.  At  the  present  moment  we 
are  making  a  negotiated  peace  after  declaring  that  we 
would  never  do  so.  The  whole  treaty  is  being  amended 
and  changed,  and  the  infernal  welter  of  chaos  goes 
forward  unchecked  to  its  appointed  end. 

So  momentous  are  events  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
events  that  are  being  allowed  disastrously  to  drift, 
that  we  may  even  believe  that  the  German  peace  treaty 
is  sinking  to  a  position  of  secondary  importance.  \\  e 
have  now  to  ask  ourselves,  not  so  much  whether  Ger- 
many will  or  will  not  sign  the  treaty,  but  whether  it  is 
now  possible  to  prevent  her  disintegration  in  the  whirl- 
pool of  Bolshevism.  That,  we  may  be  sure,  is  what 
German  statesmen  are  asking  themselves,  and  it  lies  at 
the  base  of  all  their  hesitations  and  equivocations. 
Sinister  reports  of  renewed  strikes  come  from  many 
quarters,  and  we  hear  also  of  the  threatened  secession 
of  various  southern  German  states  and  of  the  military 
measures  to  be  taken  against  them  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment. There  are  other  stories  of  German  arma- 
ments, and  while  all  of  these  stories  should  be  taken 
with  a  large  grain  of  salt  we  may  none  the  less  view 
with  dismay  the  almost  incredible  fact  that  the  peace 
treaty  has  been  thrown  once  more  into  the  melting  pot 
and  that  the  Versailles  delegates  are  almost  as  sharply 
divided  as  ever  they  were. 


We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  Bolshevism  is 
now  the  determining  factor  in  European  affairs  and 
that  the  whole  weight  of  Bolshevism  is  being  thrown 
into  the  scales  in  favor  of  Germany.  France,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  is  relatively  immune  from  Bolshevism, 
and  for  this  there  are  various  reasons.  France  knows 
that  it  was  Bolshevism  that  brought  half  a  million  Ger- 
mans from  the  eastern  front  to  renew  the  attack  upon 
Paris.  France  is  smarting  under  the  failure  of  Russia 
to  pay  her  bonds,  and  France,  with  her  single  eye  to 
German  aggression,  knows  that  it  is  Bolshevism  that  is 
clamoring  for  an  easy  peace  for  Germany.  But  France 
is  by  no  means  immune  from  the  general  revolutionary 
fever  that  is  glowing  red-hot  from  every  social  fissure 
throughout  Europe.  Indeed  we  are  openly  told  that  only 
the  censorship  prevents  the  revelation  of  a  picture  dis- 
quieting in  the  extreme.  But  Bolshevism  is  very  much 
of  a  reality  in  Italy  and  Great  Britain.  So  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  it 
can  be  evaded,  and  that  is  by  a  willing  surrender  to 
the  socialist  demand  for  the  nationalization  of  every- 
thing in  sight.  And  we  know  that  demands  of  this  sort 
are  apt  to  grow  by  what  they  feed  on. 


sheviki  on  the  Island  of  Prinkipo  and  who  deputed  the 
unspeakable  Herron  to  represent  the  United  States.  It 
was  President  Wilson  who  sent  two  avowed  Bolshe- 
vists. Bullitt  and  Lincoln  Steffens.  to  report  upon  the 
Soviet  government  of  Moscow  and  who  received  their 
whitewashing  report  of  that  government.  It  has  been 
common  gossip  in  Europe  for  the  last  six  months  that 
President  Wilson  favored  the  opening  of  negotiations 
with  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  making  of  some  sort  of 
a  compact  with  them.  Much  of  this  is  necessarily  con- 
jectural, but  the  missions  of  Herron,  Bullitt,  and 
Steffens  are  not  at  all  conjectural.  And  we  may  fur- 
ther note  that  Bullitt  has  just  resigned  his  position  on 
the  American  commission,  giving  as  one  of  his  reasons 
that  Russia  "has  not  ever  been  understood."  President 
Wilson,  says  Bullitt,  "persistently  opposed  most  of  the 
unjust  settlements"  and  accepted  them  "only  under 
great  pressure."  We  have  yet  to  be  informed  why 
Bullitt  should  have  been  placed  on  that  commission 
except  for  his  Bolshevist  sympathies,  but  doubtless  he 
knows  whereof  he  speaks,  and  such  an  utterance  on 
the  part  of  an  advocate  of  Lenine  is  therefore  sig- 
nificant of  the  part  that  he  believed  he  would  be  able  to 
play  but  for  the  "great  pressure"  of  which  he  com- 
plains.   

There  can  be'  no  peace  anywhere  in  Europe  until 
Russia  has  acquired  a  stable  government  and  until  the 
spectre  of  Bolshevism  has  been  laid.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  this  would  be  evident  enough  to  any  one  with 
even  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  the  position 
and  influence  of  Russia  throughout  the  Slav  world — 
indeed  of  the  influence  of  any  great  country  in  the 
throes  of  a  revolution.  But  it  was  not  evident  to  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  Versailles.  Vacillation,  indiffer- 
ence, and  divided  councils  with  regard  to  Russia  have 
been  the  uninterrupted  order  of  the  day.  Surely  we  are 
now  entitled  to  know  what  is  the  policy  of  America  to 
the  government  of  Admiral  Kolchak.  Are  we  for  him 
or  against  him,  or  are  we  neutral?  On  the  same  day 
we  read  of  the  departure  of  American  troops  from  the 
Murman  coast  and  of  the  achievements  of  American  en- 
gineers in  hewing  a  road  for  the  advance  southward 
of  French  and  British  troops.  On  May  25th  we  are 
told  by  a  bulletin  to  the  New  York  Times  that  the 
American  ambassador  to  Sweden  is  about  to  undertake 
a  mission  of  inquiry  to  Omsk,  and  the  bulletin  adds 
"apparently  the  United  States  is  the  only  one  of  the 
great  powers  that  has  not  yet  reached  a  conclusion  with 
respect  to  the  Omsk  government."  A  few  days  later  we 
are  favored  with  a  whole  batch  of  telegrams  to  the 
effect  that  the  Bolsheviki  government  is  on  its  last 
legs,  that  the  Esthonians  are  on  the  point  of  taking 
Petrograd,  and  that  Admiral  Kolchak  has  won  great 
and  notable  victories.  These  in  their  turn  are  em- 
phatically denied  by  claims  of  Bolshevist  victories,  the 
only  unquestionable  fact  being  that  Petrograd  has  not 
been  taken  and  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  still  in  power. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Of  course  the  key  to  the  whole  situation  is  Russia. 
Russia  always  has  been  the  key,  and  so  we  find  here 
the  maximum  of  feeble  procrastination  in  the  formula- 
tion of  an  Allied  policy.  So  far  as  Russia  is  concerned 
there  has  been  no  casting  vote  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  "big  three."  Like  the  points  in  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle the  three  potentates  have  been  equi-distant  from 
one  another.  Clemenceau  has  favored  open  war  against 
the  Bolsheviki.  Lloyd-George  has  been  anxious  to 
help  the  constitutionalists  with  arms  and  money,  but 
not  with  men.  Wilson  has  wished  to  do  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  and  in  this  respect  we  may  quote  an 
extraordinary  telegram  to  the  Xew  York  Times  dated 
May  25th  to  the  effect  that  the  Kolchak  government  was 
about  to  be  recognized  by  Great  Britain  and  that  Lloyd- 
George  had  "parted  company  with  Wilson,  who,  accord- 
ing to  statements  made  here  (London)  still  continues 
to  take  an  extraordinarily  amicable  view  toward  the 
Russian  Bolsheviki."  What  is  meant  by  an  "amicable 
view"  must  be  left  to  conjecture,  but  it  has  been  easy 
to  see  that  President  Wilson  has  judged  the  Bolsheviki 
not  at  all  by  the  things  that  they  have  done,  but  rather 
by  tl  e  things  that  they  have  said,  and  that  a  resonant 
platitude  with  regard  to  human  freedom  has  weighed 
mor-;  heavily  with  him  than  the  multifarious  crimes 
wi  .  which -he  has  probably  not  had  the  necessary 
re  to  acquaint  himself.     It  was  President  Wilson 

he  fathered  the  project  for  a  conference  with  the  Bol- 


There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bolshe- 
vist government  is  weakening,  and  so  long  as  it  remains 
strong  we  are  likely  to  read  of  constant  surrenders  to 
its  influence.  If  the  masses  of  eastern  and  southern 
Europe  are  tempted  to  believe  that  the  great  powers  are 
afraid  of  the  Bolsheviki,  nothing  can  prevent  their  col- 
lapse. The  Ukraine,  which  arrayed  itself  against  the 
Bolsheviki,  is  obviously  still  under  the  incubus,  and  we 
are  told  of  a  movement  southward  through  the  Ukraine 
into  Bessarabia  and  Roumania  for  the  relief  of  the  Reds 
in  Hungary.  The  policy  of  withdrawal  from  Russian 
soil  has  been  extended  to  Transcaucasia  and  British 
troops  are  now  evacuating  the  territory  with  the  result 
— says  a  Constantinople  bulletin  to  the  Times — that 
"the  decisions  that  have  come  hurtling  down  from  the 
Paris  Olympus  during  the  last  few7  days  have  created 
here  an  indescribable  effect  of  confusion,  instability, 
and  apprehension.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
Turks  or  the  Greeks  are  more  alarmed  by  the  present 
situation  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Russians,  Bulgarians.  Tar- 
tars, and  Armenians  all  seem  equally  disturbed  by  the 
prospect  of  sudden  changes  in  Transcaucasia."  Every- 
where we  read  of  panic  throughout  these  eastern  lands 
and  of  a  threatened  conflagration  of  which  no  one 
could  foresee  the  en 

A  substantial  measure  of  aid  to  Admiral  Kolchak 
would  put  an  end  to  this  long-drawn-out  horror.  The 
character  of  the  man  may  be  judged  from  the  ex- 
traordinary virulence  of  the  attack  directed  against  him 
from  Bolshevist  forces  all  over  the  world.  He  is  said 
to  be  a  reactionary  and  a  monarchist,  and  to  have 
resorted  to  ruthless  methods  in  the  attainment  of  his 
will.  It  is  strange  that  those  who  are  so  placidly  in- 
different to  the  crimes  of  the  Bolsheviki  are  yet  lashed 
into  a  righteous  fury  by  some  of  the  inevitable  rigors 
of  war.  It  may  be  that  Admiral  Kolchak  has  not  the 
most  orthodox  views  on  the  subject  of  democracy,  but 
at  least  he  receives  the  hearty  support  of  the  Russian 
Democratic  Constitutional  party,  which  has  summoned 
all  the  citizens  of  Russia  to  rally  around  him.  At  least 
Admiral  Kolchak  has  pledged  himself  to  call  a  con- 
stituent assembly,  while  Lenine  has  emphatically  re- 
fused to  do  any  such  thing.  If  Kolchak  should  be 
crushed,  if  this  one  centre  of  opposition  to  Bolshevism 
in  Russia  should  be  destroyed,  it  will  be  of  little  im- 
portance whether  Germany  signs  the  treaty  or  not.  We 
shall  have  something  more  important  even  than  treaties 
to  think  of.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  June  11,  1919. 


Professor  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  who 
is  rated  as  the  world's  leading  judge  of  dairy  cattle, 
first  came  into  prominence  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
in  1904,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  Jersey  herd  that 
won  the  wrorld's  championship  in  economic  production 
of  butter  fat.  Since  that  time  he  has  engaged  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle  and  has  specialized  in  Jerseys.  Last 
year  he  saw  the  culmination  of  his  life's  study  of  this 
breed,  when  he  sold  a  half  interest  in  Financial  Sen- 
sation for  $30,000,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
Jersey  bull. 

Signor  Francisca  E.  Nitti,  leader  of  the  party  in 
Italy  opposed  to  the  occupation  of  Fiume,  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  weighty  members  of  the  Italian 
special  war  embassy  to  the  United  States,  headed  by 
the  royal  Italian  Prince  of  Udini,  in  the  summer  of 
1917.  He  resigned  his  portfolio  in  the  Italian  cabinet 
because  he  felt  that  he  could  not  approve  of  his  coun- 
try's insistence  upon  the  projected  incorporation  of 
Fiume  in  the  kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  Xiiti 
took  the  ground  that  for  Italy  to  insist  upon  getting 
Fiume.  thus  depriving  the  Jugoslavs,  the  Czechs,  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  Serbians  of  access  to  the  sea, 
would  have  the  result  of  converting  them  all  into  ene- 
mies still  more  dangerous  than  the  dual  empire  in  the 
past. 

Describing  the  early  days  of  Samuel  Gompers  in 
America,  a  companion  recently  said:  "Sam  was 
young  then.  He  was  not  so  stocky,  and  he  had  a  lot 
more  hair,  black  as  your  hat.  He  was  a  natty  little 
fellow,  too,  full  of  fight,  possessing  the  capacity  for 
work  of  a  domesticated  elephant — I'm  told  that's  the 
last  thing  in  work — a  good  talker,  and  he  had  all  the 
faith  in  the  world.  He  did  not  have  any  money  of  his 
own,  and  the  organization  of  tobacco  workers  which 
he  was  promoting  did  not  have  much  more.  Many's 
the  time  I've  seen  Gompers  come  into  town,  plug  hat 
and  all,  work  for  a  few  days,  and  then,  getting  one  of 
the  boys  to  one  side,  borrow  a  ten-spot  to  get  to  the 
next  town.  The  ten  always  came  back.  So  would  Sam, 
for  he  sure  was  a  persistent  cuss." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


After  Death  in  Arabia. 

He   who    died   at    Azan    sends 
This  to  comfort  all  his  friends : 

Faithful   friends!      It   lies,   I  know. 
Pale  and  white  and  cold  as  snow  ; 
And    ye   say,   "Abdallah's   dead !" 
Weeping   at   the    feet    and   head. 
I  can  see  your  falling  tears. 
I    can    hear   your    sighs    and    prayers ; 
Yet  I  smile  and  whisper  this. — 
"/  am  not  the  thing  you  kiss: 
Cease  your  tears,  and  let  it  lie : 
It  zi-as  mine,  it  i*  nut   I." 

Sweet    friends  !      What    the    women    lave 

For  its  last  bed  of  the  grave. 

Is  but  a  hut  which  I  am  quitting. 

Is  a  garment  no   more   fitting. 

Is  a  cage  from  which,  at  last. 

Like  a  hawk  my  soul  hath  passed. 

Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room. — 

The  wearer,  not  the  garb, — the  plume 

Of  the  falcon,  not  the  bars 

Which  kept  him   from  those  splendid  stars. 

Loving  friends  !     Be  wise  and  dry 
Straightway  every  weeping  eye. — 
What  ye  lift  upon   the  bier 
Is  not  worth   a  wistful  tear. 
'Tis  an  empty  sea-shell. — one 
Out  of  which  the  pearl  is  gone: 
The  shell  is  broken,  it  lies  there  : 
The  pearl,  the  all.  the  soul,  is  here. 
'Tis  an   earthen  jar.  whose  lid 
Allah  sealed,  the  while  it  hid 
That    treasure    of    his    treasury. 
A  mind  that  loved  him :  let  it  lie ! 
Let  the  shard  be  earth's  once  more. 
Since  the  gold  shines  in  his  store ! 
Allah  glorious  !     Allah  good  ! 
Now  thy  world   is  understood : 
Now  the  long,  long  wonder  ends ; 
Yet  ye  weep,  my  erring  friends. 
While  the  man  whom  ye  call  dead. 
In  unspoken   bliss,   instead. 
Lives  and  loves  you ;  lost,  'tis  true, 
By  such  light  as  shines  for  you  : 
But  in  the  light  ye  can  not  see 
Of  unfulfilled  felicity-. — 
In  enlarging  paradise. 
Lives  a  life  that  never  dies. 

Farewell,  friends  !     Yet  not  farewell : 
Where  I  am.  ye,  too,  shall  dwell. 
I  am  gone  before  your  face. 
A  moment's  time,  a  little  space. 
When  ye  come  where  I  have  stepped 
Ye  will  wonder  why  ye-  wept ; 
Ye  will  know,  by  wise  love  taught. 
That  here  is  all,  and  there  is  naught. 
Weep  awhile,  if  ye  are  fain. — 
Sunshine   still   must   follow  rain ; 
Only  not  at  death. — for  death. 
Now   I   know,  is  that  first  breath 
Which  our  souls  draw  when  we  enter 
Life,  which  is  of  all  life  centre. 
Be  ye  certain  all  seems  love. 
Viewed   from   Allah's  throne   above : 
Be  yre  stout  of  heart,  and  come 
Bravely   onward   to  your  home ! 
La  Allah  ilia  Allah!  yea! 
Thou  love  divine  !    Thou  love  alway ! 

He  that  died   at  Azan  gave 

This  to  those  who  made  his  grave. 

— Edwin  Arnold. 


Tune  14,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LAST  MILLION. 


Ian    Hay  Writes    a    Story    of    Some    of   the    Doings   of   the 
American  Army  in  France. 


Our  most  popular  pictures  of  the  war  have  been 
painted  for  us  by  Ian  Hay.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
were  what  may  be  called  benevolent  pictures,  that  is  to 
say  pictures  painted  from  the  standpoint  of  an  invincible 
determination  to  see  only  the  least  unpleasant  things. 
But  it  does  not  matter.  We  are  learning  some  of  the 
grimmer  facts  now,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  we  did 
not  know  them  while  they  were  still  in  the  present. 

Ian  Hay  wrote  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand,"  the 
story  of  the  British  army  that  fought  at  Mons  and  the 
Marne,  and  of  which  there  were  so  few  survivors  to 
witness  the  final  triumph.  It  is  therefore  appropriate 
that  he  should  now  write  of  "the  last  million,"  the 
American  army  that  witnessed  the  turning  of  the  tide 
and  the  last  great  battle  on  the  Marne  that  ended  the 
struggle.  It  is  a  book  intended  for  American  reading, 
and  there  are  few  Britishers  that  know  America  better 
than  Ian  Hay. 

He  begins  his  story  with  the  voyage  and  with  that 
strange  picture  of  American  peoples  who  were  almost 
as  foreign  to  one  another  as  to  the  Europeans  to  whose 
aid  they  were  going.  There  were  mountaineers  from 
Tennessee  and  East  Side  Jews  from  New  York,  and 
perhaps  the  East  Siders  were  the  larger  problem  of  the 
two: 

"They  were  a  more  difficult  proposition,"  said  Powers. 
"In  the  first  place,  they  didn't  want  to  fight  at  all,  whereas 
the  moonshiners  did.  In  fact,  the  moonshiners  didn't  care 
whom  they  fought,  so  long  as  they  fought  somebody.  They 
were  like  the  Irishman  who  asked:  'Is  this  a  private  fight, 
or  can  anybody  join  in?'  But  the  East-Siders  were  different. 
Their  discipline  was  right  enough  :  in  fact,  the  average  East- 
Side  rookie  usually  acted  towards  an  officer  as  if  he  wanted 
to  sell  him  something.  But  they  were  city  birds,  born  and 
bred.  They  were  accustomed  to  behave  well  when  a  cop  was 
in  sight;  but  once  around  the  corner  you  could  not  have, 
trusted  them  with  their  own  salary.  They  didn't  like  country 
life,  and  they  didn't  like  the  dark.  They  were  never  really  ' 
happy  away  from  a  street  with  illuminated  signs  on  it — and 
there  aren't  many  of  those  in  Texas.  If  you  put  one  of  the 
bunch  on  sentry  duty  by  himself  in  a  lonely  place,  like  as 
not  he'd  get  so  scared  he'd  go  skating  around  the  outskirts  ' 
of  the  camp  looking  for  cover.  I  once  rounded  up  four  of  my 
sentries  from  different  posts,  all  together  in  one  poolroom. 
But  discipline  has  them  nicely  fixed  now.  By  the  way,  you 
heard  the  story  of  the  Jew  doughboy  whose  friends  recom- 
mended   him   to    take   a   commission  ?" 

"No.     Tell  me  !"  commanded  Miss  Lane. 

"He  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  too  difficult 
to  collect.  He  said  he  might  not  be  able  to  keep  tally  of  all 
the  Germans  he  killed:  besides,  his  general  might  not  believe 
him.  Anyway,  he  preferred  a  straight  salary!  Tell  us  some 
more  of  your  experiences,   captain." 

The  American  in  London  had  much  to  learn  and 
much  to  tolerate.  The  attempts  to  entertain  him  were 
sometimes  formidable  from  their  conventionality.  Men 
who  were  used  to  the  familiar  summons  by  telephone 
were  alarmed  by  the  invitations  in  the  third  person 
from  country  aristocrats  of  whom  they  had  never  heard. 
When  Lady  Wyvern-Gryphon  invites  the  American 
officers  to  a  lawn-tennis  party  there  is  a  general 
tendency  to  a  frightened  refusal,  but  Lady  Wyvern- 
Gryphon  turns  out  to  be  far  less  alarming  than  her 
name : 

But  the  very  next  day,  as  Jim  and  Sam  were  toiling  up 
the  hill  to  the  camp  after  inspecting  the  cathedral,  they  were 
overtaken  by  an  elderly  automobile.  It  drew  up  beside  them, 
and  a  rather  gruff  voice  inquired : 

"Won't  you  get  in  and  let  me  drive  you  up  to  the  camp? 
I    am   going  that   way,   anyhow." 

They  accepted  gratefully — it  was  a  blazing  hot  day — and 
presently  found  themselves  chatting  composedly,  with  the 
American's  natural  instinct  for  easy  conversation,  with  a 
high-nosed,   deep-voiced   old   lady   in   black. 

"One  ought  to  be  thankful  to  be  able  to  drive  anywhert 
these  days,"  remarked  their  hostess — "let  alone  give  any 
one  a  lift.  Do  you  know  how  much  petrol  the  controller 
allows  me  ?  Ten  gallons  a  month !  And  I  live  five  miles 
from  a  railway  station  !  It  used  to  be  six  gallons,  but  I  get 
a  little  more  now  because  I  am  taking  in  more  patients. 
My  house  is   a  hospital,  you  know." 

They  did  not  know ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  matter,  for  the 
old   lady  continued  : 

"I  hope  you  are  coming  to  my  tennis  party  on  the  sixth. 
You  will  meet  some  charming  girls — mostly  V.  A.  D.'s.  You 
got  a  card,   I   suppose  ?" 

Jim,  shrinking  back  into  the  cushions,  pressed  uneasily 
upon  the  toe  of  his  brother  officer.  But  Lady  Wyvern- 
Gryphon   swept   on  : 

"I  realized  afterwards  how  stupid  I  had  been  to  send  out 
the  cards  at  all.  It  would  have  been  much  simpler  and 
more  considerate  to  do  what  I  am  doing  now — pay  an  in- 
formal call  on  your  colonel  and  ask  him  to  bring  along 
any  officers  who  might  have  nothing  better  to  do  on  the  day, 
instead  of  bothering  busy  men  to  answer  silly  written  in- 
vitations. But  one  can  never  do  a  thing  except  in  the  way 
one  has  done  it  for  forty  years — even  with  a  war  on.  You 
must  have  thought  me  very  tiresome."  (She  pronounced 
it  "tarsome.")  "What  quaint  experiences  you  must  be 
having   among   us  !" 

"We   are   having  very  pleasant   experiences,"   said  Jim. 

"That's  nice  of  you.  You  said  it  much  more  promptly 
than  an  Englishman  would  have  done,  too.  Do  you  know," 
continued  this  most  informal  grande  dame,  rounding  suddenly 
upon  the  speaker,  "that  when  you  smile  you  are  amazingly 
like  my   second  son?" 

"He   is  in   France,   I  suppose  ?"   hazarded  Jim. 

"Yes — he  is  in  France.  And — he  is  not  coming  back  to  me, 
I  fear."  The  old  lady's  voice  was  as  gruff  as  ever.  "It  hap- 
pened at  Le  Cateau,  nearly  four  years  ago.  He  was  men- 
tioned in  dispatches,  though.  One  will  always  feel  glad  of 
that." 

"And  proud."  added  Sam  Richards. 

"Oh.  yes — proud,  too.  Pride  is  the.  greatest  boon  bestowed 
on  mothers  in  war-time.  I  don't  know  why  the  clergy  are 
always    preaching    against    it.      Before    this    war    I    possessed 


four  sons,  and  a  certain  modicum  of  pride.     Now  I  have  only 
one  son,   but  I  have  four  times  as  much  pride.     One  finds  it 
very   sustaining.      Have   you   boys   mothers?" 
Both  boys  nodded  assent. 

"Well,  if  you  will  give  me  their  addresses  I  will  write 
to  them  both,  and  say  I  have  seen  you.  Mothers  like  first- 
hand  information,    you    know." 

The  traditional  reserve  of  the  Englishman  was 
always  something  of  a  puzzle  to  the  American,  al- 
though a  community  of  bereavement  did  much  to  melt 
the  ice.  And  then  there  was  the  ever-present  ques- 
tion of  restaurants  and  of  extracting  enough  to  eat 
from  the  war-time  regime : 

"And  now,"  inquired  the  peevish  voic6  of  Joe  McCarthy, 
"where   do  we   eat?" 

They    dined    at    a   red    plush    restaurant   somewhere   off   the 
Strand,  and  were  introduced  to  some  further  war  economies. 
First,    the    waitress.      By    rights    she    should    have    been    a 
waiter. 

"Bin  here  nearly  two  years,  now,"  she  informed  them. 
"The  last  man  here  was  called  up  in  March.  Sorry  for  the 
army  if  there's  many  more  like  him  in  it.  Flat  feet,  something 
cruel.      Anyhow,  there's  only  us  girls  now." 

"And   varra   nice,    too !"   ventured   Andrew    Drummond. 
"None   of   your    sauce,    Scottie,"    came   the    reply,    promptly, 
but    without   rancor. 

"You're  married,  ma'am,  I  see,"  said  Al  Thompson  deferen- 
tially with   a  glance  at  her  left  hand. 

"Widow,"  said  the  girl  briefly.  "Since  the  Somme,  two 
years    ago." 

"That's  too  bad,"  observed  Al,  painfully  conscious  of  the 
inadequacy   of  the   remark. 

"Most  of  us  has  lost  some  one.  In  the  house  where  my 
sister's  in  service  there's  three  gone — all  officers.  I'm  not 
one  to  ask  for  sympathy  when  there's  others  needs  it  more," 
replied  this  sturdy  little  city  sparrow.  "Carry  on — that's  my 
motto !  He  was  in  the  field  artillery :  just  bin  promoted 
bombardier.     Got  any  meat  coupons?" 

They-  shook  their  heads.  As  regularly  rationed  soldiers 
they  were   free  from   such  statutory  fetters. 

"Better  have  bacon  and  eggs,"  announced  Hebe.  "They're 
not  rationed."  She  dealt  them  each  a  slice  of  war  bread. 
Butter  they  found  was  unobtainable ;  so  was  sugar.  Andrew 
suggested  that  the  party  should  solace  itself  with  beer;  but 
his  companions,  like  most  Americans,  whether  of  the  dry 
habit  or  the  wet,  preferred  to  drink  water  with  their  actual 
meals.  The  fact  that  the  water  when  served  was  tepid  re- 
ceived  due   comment   from  Joe  McCarthy. 

"That's  the  way  folks  always  tak'  it  here,"  explained  An- 
drew. "I  dinna  often  drink  it  myself,  I  canna  see  what  other 
kind  o'  water  ye  could   expect." 

"You  could  put  ice  in  it,"  grunted  Joe. 

"Ice?"  The  Scottish  soldier  explained  the  omission  with 
elaborate  tact.  "In  this  country,"  he  pointed  oot,  "ice  is  no 
obtainable  in  the  summer-time.  We  are  situated  here  in  the 
Temperate  Zone,  and  if  a  body  needs  ice,  he  has  tae  wait 
till  the  winter  for  it.  Oot  in  Amerikey  I  doot  ye'll  be  able 
tae  gather  it  all  the  year  roond.  Aye !  couldna  fancy  iced 
water  mysel'.     It  must  be  sair  cauld  tae  the  stomach." 

Ice  being  unobtainable,  it  was  obviously  futile  to  ask  for 
ice-cream.  Sweet  corn  the  waitress  had  never  heard  of:  the 
mention  of  waffles  merely  produced  an  indulgent  shake  of  the 
head.  However,  a  timid  inquiry  for  pie — after  Andrew  had 
amended  the  wording  to  "tart" — was  more  successful.  It 
was   obvious    war-pie,    but   it   satisfied. 

"And,"  inquired  their  conductor,  as  they  shouldered  their 
way,  full-fed,  into  the  Strand,  "where  are  you  boys  for  now?" 

The  German  prisoner  was  always  an  interesting  ob- 
j  ect  to  the  newly-arrived  American.  The  prisoners 
were  well  treated,  clothed,  washed,  "deloused,"  shaved, 
and  set  to  work.  They  had  the  same  rations  as  British 
and  American  soldiers,  including  white  bread — the  only 
white  bread  in  Europe : 

A  camp  of  German  prisoners  practically  runs  itself.  Fritz 
knows  when  he  is  well  off.  There  is  no  insubordination. 
Men  come  rigidly  to  attention  when  an  officer  passes.  The 
routine  work  is  supervised  by  German  sergeants.     In  this  par 


the  enemy's  view.     There  was  another  crack,  and  the  steel  hel- 
met   oscillated    sharply. 

"Right  through  the  nose  !"  announced  Eddie,  with  ghoulish 
satisfaction.     "Now,   captain — quick  1" 

Already  Boone  Cruttenden,  crouching  low,  was  applying  his 
periscope  to  the  hole  in  the  back  of  the  turnip.  The  machine- 
gun  sergeant,  stationed  at  a  tiny  observation  loophole  in  a 
steel  plate  close  by,  waited  eagerly  for  instructions. 

Boone,  with  his  magnifying  periscope,  took  a  rapid  ob- 
servation of  the  constricted  field  of  view  afforded  by  the 
narrow  tunnel  through  the  turnip  ;  then  another,  over  the  open 
parapet  this  time ;  then  another,  through  the  turnip  again. 
He  spoke  rapidly. 

"Sergeant,   do  vou  see  two  stunted  willows  on  the  skv-line, 
half-right  ?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Below  them  a  single  small  bush?" 
"Yes,   sir.      I   got  it." 

"Well,  lay  a  machine  gun  to  cover  the  ground  about  five 
yards  to  the  right  of  that.  Call  the  range  three-fifty.  I  guess 
he  is  somewhere  around  there.  I  can't  see  any  loophole  or 
anything,    but    maybe    he    is    lying    right    out    in    the    open, 

covered    in   grass,    or " 

Crack!  The  conscientious  artist  over  the  way  was  grow- 
ing restive  at  his  own  want  of  success.  This  time  he  chipped 
the   top    of  the    steel   helmet. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Boone.  "Lower  away  that  turnip, 
Gillette,  and  we'll  take  a  second  bearing  farther  along." 

Mr.  Gillette  collected  his  paraphernalia  with  the  solemn 
dignity  of  an  acolyte  taking  part  in  a  mystery.  But  he  un- 
bent to  human  level   for  a  moment. 

"You  see,"  he  observed  caustically,  "we  don't  need  no 
poor  fish   here,   Joe  McCarthy!" 

In  due  course  a  second  turnip  was  hoisted  and  perforated, 
a  second  bearing  taken,  and  another  machine  gun  laid.  The 
machine-gun  teams  took  station  ;  the  first  cartridges  were  fed 
into  the  chambers. 

"Let  'em  go  the  moment  he  snipes  again,"  was  Boone's 
order. 
]  A  third  spot  was  selected,  and  a  third  turnip  exposed.  This 
time  it  wagged  itself  provokingly,  and  the  sniper  responded 
at  once.  It  was  a  beautiful  shot,  but  it  was  his  last.  Next 
moment  two  converging  streams  of  machine-gun  bullets  were 
spattering  his  lair.  What  happened  we  shall  never  know,  but 
we  were  never  again  troubled  from  that  particular  locality. 

The  author  tells  us  of  a  raid  upon  an  American 
trench  carried  out  entirely  by  German  officers  for  the 
purpose  of  training: 

Some  of  the  raiders  leapt  down  into  the  trench,  and  were 
submerged  at  once.  A  few  threw  bombs,  most  of  which 
were  deftly  caught  and  thrown  back  before  they  could  ex- 
plode. Others  were  engaged  upon  the  parapet  itself.  The 
rest,  making  heavy  weather  in  the  wire  and  tortured  by  the 
stream  of  bullets,  broke  back,  only  to  find  that  the  second 
machine  gun  was  maintaining  a  steady  enfilade  fire  across 
their   line   of   retreat. 

At  the  height  of  the  turmoil  the  sky  far  behind  the  Ameri- 
can lines  was  suddenly  illuminated  by  flashes.  Next  moment, 
with  a  rush  and  a  roar,  the  American  retaliatory  barrage 
was  tearing  up  No  Man's  Land  and  the  German  fire-trenches 
beyond.      The    raiders   were   completely   isolated. 

For  four  minutes  the  tempest  of  shells  raged.  Then,  with 
stunning  suddenness,  came  silence,  grim  as  death,  broken  only 
by  a  few  hoarse  cries  and  a  little  sympathetic  uneasiness  far- 
ther down  the  line.  The  raid  was  over.  How  it  had  fared  the 
Germans  over  the  way  never  knew,  for  not  a  single  raider 
came   back   to   tell   them. 

The  dead  and  wounded  enemy  were  disentangled  from  the 
wire,  where  most  of  them  had  fallen.  American  casualties, 
thanks  to  Boone's  warning  and  Major  Powell's  dispositions, 
had  been  comparatively  slight,  though  the  bombs  had  taken 
a  certain  gruesome  toll.  Eddie  Gillette,  who  with  Al  Thomp- 
son had  returned  from  his  tour  of  inspection  just  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  defense  of  the  trench,  was  suffering  from 
abraded  knuckles,  due  to  an  encounter  with  a  set  of  Teu- 
tonic teeth.  Otherwise,  none  of  our  particular  friends  had 
received  a  scratch,  though  Boone  and  Gogarty  had  escaped 
their  own  artillery  barrage  by  four  seconds. 

An  hour  later  the  life  of  the  line  had  reverted  once  more 
from  Hell  to  Monotony.  A  working  party  was  out  in  front, 
repairing    wire    and    replacing    sandbags.       Patrols    were    out 


ticular   camp  you   may   enter  one   large   hut  and  behold   some     again,  in  case  the  enemy  should  feel  disposed  to  throw  good 


fifty  German  prisoners  engaged  upon  clerical  work  connected 
with  camp  administration — ration  indents,  card-indexes,  and 
the  like.  It  is  a  task  after  the  German  heart.  Each  prisoner 
is  absorbed  in  his  occupation.  He  can  hardly  bring  himself 
to  rise  to  his  feet  when  the  door  is  thrown  open  for  the 
officer  of  the  day,  and  Achtung!  is  called.  His  pig's  eyes 
gleam  contentedly  behind  his  spectacles.  And  well  they  may  ! 
A  German  delivered  from  the  German  army  and  permitted 
to  sit  all  day  and  make  a  card  index  of  himself  may  be  ex- 
cused for  imagining  that  he  has  got  as  near  Heaven  as  a 
German  is  ever  likely  to  get. 

"When  this  war  is  over,"  observes  Mr.  Joe  McCarthy, 
gazing  meditatively  through  the  barbed  wire,  "I  guess  some- 
b'dy  will  have  to  chase  these  ducks  back  to  Germany  with  a 
gun!" 


money  after  bad.  The  artillery  stood  to,  prepared  to  resume 
the  argument  if  need  be.  But  not  a  German  gun  cheeped  all 
night.      Possibly   they    were    surprised    about    something. 

Meanwhile  a  string  of  prisoners  was  filing  back  to  regi- 
mental headquarters,  down  a  communication  trench — or  boyau, 
to  employ  the  expressive  phrase  of  its  Gallic  constructors — 
muddy,  disheveled,  and  sulky.  German  prisoners  in  these  days 
are  not  usually  sulky :  most  of  them  are  frankly  delighted  to  be 
counted  out  of  the  war.  But  this  particular  consignment  were 
distinguished,  under  their  grime,  by  a  certain  peculiar  and 
awful  air  of  outraged  majesty. 

On  arrival  at  headquarters  the  mystery  was  revealed.  An 
American  staff  officer,  an  expert  linguist,  took  charge  of  the 
party,   and  issued  the  usual   orders. 


"Sergeant,   find   out   if  there   are   any   officers   among   them, 
and  put  them  by  themselves.     Then  search  the   others." 
Monotony  in  the  trenches  was  sometimes  relieved  by  i      He  was  answered — in  tolerable  English — by  a  lanky  youth 
nsrenious    devices    to    find    and    destroy    the    German    who  stood  at  the  end  of  the  long  line  of  prisoners. 

1      "We  are  all  officers  !"  he  announced,  with  dignity. 

It  was   a  simple   enough   explanation,   really.      This   was   no 


l: 

sniper.  One  of  these  devices  was  to  fix  a  large  turnip 
to  the  top  of  a  lath,  which  was  then  cautiously  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  trench : 

The  inventor  cautiously  slid  the  lath  up  in  its  groove,  until 
the  helmet-crowned  turnip  stood  some  six  inches  above  the 
parapet,  offering  a  goodly  mark  against  the  sky.  Then  crouch- 
ing down,  he  waited.  The  spectators,  with  remarkable  una- 
nimity,  followed  his  example. 

Crack ! 

A  bullet  shaved  the  top  sandbag  and  buried  itself  with  a 
vicious  thud  in  the  back  wall  of  the  trench. 

"Missed !"  announced  Gillette  calmly.  "We  better  let  him 
try   again." 

"Lower  the  turnip  a  couple  of  minutes  first,"  advised  Boone. 
"A  real  man  wouldn't  keep  his  head  up  there  all  the  time — 
unless   it  was  a  bone  one!" 

Gillette    complied,    and   waited. 

"What's  the  big  idea,  Ed?"  inquired  Al  Thompson  respect- 
fully. 

"The  big  idea,"  replied  Eddie,  "is  first  of  all  to  let  that 
Dutchman  over  there  drill  a  hole  in  this  turnip.  Then,  if  we 
peek  through  the  hole,  we  shall  be  looking  along  the  track 
of  the  bullet — at  this  range  it  would  travel  on  a  pretty-nigh 
flat  line — and  we  shall  see  the  exact  place  the  bullet 
started  from,  which  is  what  we  are  after.  In  case  we  don't 
get  the  exact  location,  we  will  put  up  another  turnip  some 
other  place  in  the  trench,  and  get  a  cross-bearing  from  that, 
That's   the   big  idea,   boys !" 

"And  who,"  inquired  the  grating  voice  uf  Mr.  Joe  McCarthy, 
"is  the  poor  fish  who's  gonna  put  his  bean  up  above  the  parapet 
and  peek  through  the  hole?" 

Eddie  Gillette  forbore  to  reply,  but  resumed  his  operations 
with    added    dignity,    sliding   his   turnip-head    once    more    into 


common  or  vulgar  raiding  party.  It  was  a  junior  officers'  in- 
struction class,  sent  over  to  gain  a  little  experience  and  con- 
fidence in  the  delicate  art  of  trench-raiding  on  this  "quiet 
sector  of  the  line."  It  was  a  genuine  and  painful  shock  to 
them  to  find  that  the  line  was  held  by  the  Americans  in  force 
— the  Americans,  who,  according  to  the  great  general  staff  at 
headquarters,  were  still  at  home,  chasing  buffaloes  down  Broad- 
way.    Too  bad ! 

The  roads  are  crowded  with  military  traffic,  and  as 
they  were  never  intended  for  such  weights  the  effect 
upon  them  is  ruinous.  They  are  gradually  squeezed 
out  and  thus  become  not  only  wider,  but  thinner,  with 
the  result  that  the  whole  fabric  loses  cohesion  and 
wheels  are  apt  suddenly  to  find  a  soft  spot  and  sink 
up  to  the  axle.  All  sorts  of  vehicles  jostle  each  other 
upon  these  roads — ambulances,  motor  wagons,  and 
artillery,  and  here  and  there  in  the  procession  wallow 
British  tanks,  either  "heavies,"  carrying  a  crew  of 
seven  or  eight,  or  "whippets."  which  require  only  three 
men  and  can  move  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

We  do  not  know  if  Ian  Hay  will  write  any  more 
war  books.  Beginning  with  the  ''first  hundred  thou- 
sand" and  ending  with  "the  last  million,"  he  seems  to 
have  completed  a  cycle.  But  there  may  be  still  other 
arrows  in  his  quiver.    At  least,  we  may  hope  so. 

The  Last  Million.  By  Ian  Hay.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  June  7,  1919,  were  $131,399,04S.2S  ; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
$100,659,182.31;  an  increase  of  $30,739,865.97 
for  the  year.  

Total  gold  reserves  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  San  Francisco  again  de- 
creased during  the  past  week,  the  amount 
reported  Tune  6th  being  but  $149,437,000, 
compared  with  $151,557,000  on  May  29th  and 
with  $135,005,000  on  June  6,  1918.  The  total 
bills  on  hand  amount  to  $125,970,000,  against 
$133,481,000  for  the  preceding  week  and  $57.- 
207,000  a  week  ago.  Total  earnings  assets  of 
the  bank  were  $141,448,000,  as  compared  with 
$143,481,000  and  $57,207,000.  The  bank's  tp- 
tal  resources  were  $319,925,000,  a  decrease 
from  the  $325,917,000  of  the  preceding  week 
and  comparing  with  $216,858,000  a  year  ago. 

Total  gross  deposits  also  fell  off  from 
$114,306,000  of  the  preceding  week  to  $107,- 
253,000.  which  compared  with  $96,966,000  a 
year  ago.  Much  of  the  loss  was  the  decrease 
in  government  deposits  from  $6,421,000  to 
$750,000.  comparing  with  government  deposits 
of  $9,370,000  a  year  ago. 

Federal  Reserve  notes  in  actual  circulation 
amount  to  $195,969,000,  as  against  $194,310,- 
000  last  week  and  $114,128,000  last  year. 


While  we  were  in  the  war  there  was  very 
properly  a  government  policy  restricting  flota- 
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tions  of  new  concerns  and  the  offering  of 
new  securities  on  the  market.  If  this  had 
not  been  done  it  would  have  been  much  more 
difficult  to  have  floated  the  billions  of  dollars 
of  loans  that  it  was  necessary  to  sell. 

Latterly  there  seems  to  have  come  about  a 
regular  flood  of  offerings,  good,  indifferent, 
and  perfectly  worthless.  This  will  continue 
just  as  long  as  people  are  inclined  to  buy, 
but  in  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  it  is 
certain  that  public  money  by  the  millions  is 
going  to  be  thrown  away  in  absolutely  worth- 
less ventures. 

It  is  in  mining  as  in  oil  where  big  for- 
tunes are  often  made  at  the  expenditure  of 
very  little  capital  that  the  swindling  element 
seeks  to  profit  by  unwisdom  of  the  masses. 
No  important  mining  strike  is  ever  made  but 
that  the  acreage  for  miles  around  is  "located" 
and  even  patents  secured  and  extensive 
mining  operations  pushed  without  regard  to 
anything  but  making  some  promotion  money 
for  insiders.  I  dare  say  a  hundred  stocks  that 
are  now  being  quoted  on  the  curb  day  after 
day  will  be  unheard  of  a  year  from  now  and 
the  Curb  Association  owes  it  to  itself  to  be 
very  careful  what  manner  of  securities  are 
offered  in  that  market. 

The  day  after  day  quarter  and  half-page  ad- 
vices in  the  more  popular  newspapers  to 
"watch"  this,  that,  or  the  other  stock,  followed 
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by  what  would  seem  to  be  spectacular  ad- 
vances in  their  market  price  have  inflamed 
speculative  imagination  in  quarters  where 
there  is  not  too  much  money  to  lose.  In  due 
course  most  of  these  stocks  so  vigorously  ex- 
ploited for  a  time  will  seem  to  vanish  from 
the  market  and  will  not  be  salable  at  any 
price,  while  shareholders  the  country  over 
will  be  wondering  who  got  their  money. 

By  no  means  must  it  be  presumed,  how- 
ever, for  an  instant  that  there  are  not  a 
great  many  very  worthy  oil  and  mining  stocks 
on  our  Curb  market,  but  that  it  requires  an 
expert  to  distinguish  those  that  have  a  good 
chance  from  those  that  have  hardly  any  seems 
to   go   without   saying. 

The  steel  stocks  and  the  rails  have  not 
done  very-  much  in  general  as  yet  and  it  is 
proper  to  expect  them  to  advance  some  before 
there  is  any  great  break  in  the  market.  At 
the  same  time  I  believe  that  we  should  take 
it  for  granted  that  stocks  can  not  go  one  way 
all  the  time  and  that,  after  such  a  vigorous 
advance  over  so  long  a  period,  no  matter  what 
stocks  may  do  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks, 
general  averages  of  prices  may  be  consider- 
ably under  what  they  are  now  before  the 
middle   of  June. 

The  steel  industry  is  being  rapidly  read- 
justed to  a  peace  basis.  The  country's  average 
pig-iron  production  in  April  fell  to  82,607 
tons  per  day,  a  falling  off  for  the  month  of 
17,078  tons.  The  official  figures  show  that 
fifty-four  furnaces  blew  out  during  the  month, 
leaving  active  on  May  1st  212  furnaces,  with  a 
capacity  of  75,860  tons  a  day,  as  compared 
with  266  furnaces  in  blast  on  April  1st.  with 
a  capacity  of  93,165  tons. 

Taking  these  figures  as  a  basis,  the  coun; 
try's  total  pig-iron  capacity,  including  charcoal 
iron,  is  now  at  the  rate  of  28,000,000  tons  a 
year,  as  against  39.052,000  tons  actually  pro- 
duced in  1918.  Although  pig-iron  production 
in  the  L'nited  States  is  now  at  the  lowest  rate 
touched  in  three  years,  the  industry  is  getting 
in  a  strong  position  technically  and  may  be 
expected  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself,  as 
soon  as  more  normal  conditions  prevail, 
through  the  inevitable  readjustment  governed 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Export  business  is  bound  to  enlarge  as  soon 
as  adequate  shipping  facilities  have  been  pro- 
vided. Several  large  foreign  orders  have 
been  recently  given  out.  including  one  from 
Japan  for  4700  tons  of  structural  shapes,  an- 
other from  Canada  for  4000  tons  of  plates, 
and  a  contract  for  2100  cars  for  France.  The 
outlook  for  foreign  business  is  excellent,  and 
with  the  return  about  July  1st  of  a  large 
tonnage  of  merchant  ships  taken  over  by  the 
government  during  the  war  period,  it  is  fair  to 
expect  a  much  stronger  inquiry  from  abroad. 
Owing  to  labor  conditions  in  England,  it  is 
possible  for  American  steel  producers  to  do  a 
large  business  with  markets  that  are  usually 
closed  to  them. 

The  probability  is  that  the  steel  industry 
would  have  been  better  off  if  its  readjustment 
to  peace  conditions  had  followed  a  natural 
course  without  government  inteference.  The 
failure  of  the  Industrial  Board  to  stabilize 
prices  through  the  refusal  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  to  release  larger  buying  or- 
ders at  the  prices  first  named,  had  a  depress- 
ing effect  upon  all  branches  of  industry.  It 
kept  large  consumers  from  entering  the  mar- 
ket and  held  up  business  in  other  branches 
more  or  less  directly  related  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry"- It  had  also  an  important  psychological 
effect  upon  business  in  general,  and  caused 
considerable  unsettlement  in  quarters  which 
had  begun  to  adopt  a  more  optimistic  view. 
The  probability  is  therefore  that  this  episode 
in  the  steel  trade  will  be  referred  to,  for 
years  to  come,  as  offering  a  good  example 
of  the  folly  of  ignoring  natural  laws  in  the 
industrial  world.  The  situation  is  full  of 
interesting  possibilities,  and  it  may  be  that 
a  further  effort  will  be  made  to  revive  the 
activities  of  the  Industrial  Board  in  the  effort 
to  expedite  the  readjustment  of  all  industries 
to  a  peace  basis. 

It  wilil  be  recalled,  however,  that  various 
trade  experts  pointed  out,  at  the  time  that  the 
Industrial  Board  initiated  its  movement  to 
stabilize  prices,  that  the  problem  was  not  one 
for  the  board  to  handle  at  all,  since  there 
were  so  many  modifying  conditions  as  to  make 
it  difficult  for  any  commission  to  push  the  re- 
adjustment artificially.  The  problem  was  all 
the  more  involved,  because  of  the  sensational 
advance  in  prices  that  had  taken  place  in  re- 
sponse to  war  conditions,  and  the  effort  of 
the  Federal  authorities  to  expedite  all  gov- 
ernment work.  Under  these  conditions  of 
"rush  orders,"  it  was  inevitable  that  prices 
should  have  advanced  in  a  sensational  way. 
As  it  is,  the  position  of  various  industries 
has  been  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  forced 
reduction  in  prices  due  to  the  return  to  peace 
conditions. 

The  readjustment  process  in  various  lines 
is  likely  to  be  expedited  now  that  a  peace 
compact  has  been  formulated,  as  the  nations 
involved  in  the  great  war  will  be  forced  to 
return  to  peaceful  pursuits.  The  position  for 
all  industry-  has  also  been  changed  to  some 
extent  by  the  new  influences  set  in  motion  by 


the  completion  of  the  chief  work  of  the  Paris 

conference.  

The  peace  market  of  1919  reminds  one 
more  and  more  in  some  of  its  characteristics 
of  the  war  market  of  1915-16.  In  the  former 
market  participation  was  mainly  by  people  who 
were  interested  in  war  profits  and  the  general 
public  held  more  or  less  aloof.  It  was  a 
market,  however,  in  which  those  who  were 
interested  were  exceedingly  enthusiastic,  and 
before  the  culmination  many  were  inclined  to 
buy  anything  without  .regard  to  price. 

In  the  present  market  we  have  a  very  much 
larger  clientele.  There  was  a  large  and  most 
patriotic  element  of  our  citizenship  who  re- 
fused, while  we  were  at  war  or  had  war 
bonds  for  sale,  to  use  their  surplus  funds  for 
anything  except  government  purposes.  Of 
course  they  are  no  longer  restrained  in  this 
way.  There  was  a  much  larger  public  that 
had  been  conservative  in  former  markets  and 
had  done  little  until  the  actual  ending  of  the 
war  and  a  pretty  long  step  was  made  toward 
readjustment  to  former  conditions.  This  ele- 
ment is  becoming  gradually  enthusiastic  on 
our  business  prospects.  Then  there  is  that 
speculative  public  that  went  head-over-heels 
into  former  war  markets  merely  because  stocks 
were  moving  and  which  is  furnishing  a  large 
part  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  buying  side  of 
the  present  market. 

As  perhaps  happens  once  in  a  decade,  a 
great  many  really  important  interests  have 
been  sidetracked  in  the  present  market.  The 
professional  element,  that  is  predisposed  to 
bearish  ideas  on  general  principles,  has  been 
steadily  fooled.  It  has  figured  on  the  fact  that 
enormous  war  profits  rolled  up  by  the  steel 
companies  could  not  be  continued  and  that 
with  decreasing  earnings  security  prices  must 
necessarily  decline  also.  The  gradual  trend 
in  dividends  toward  smaller  returns  in  many 
sections  of  the  list  they  considered  a  certain 
argument  for  the  selling  side.  They  have 
never  taken  into  sufficient  account  the  enor- 
mous earnings  that  have  been  piled  up  by  the 
"war  order  companies,"  and  that  these  con- 
cerns could  weather  several  years  of  poor 
times  without  serious  hurt  and  then  be  in 
position  to  make  the  best  of  prosperity's  re- 
turn. Even  less  did  they  take  into  account 
the  possibility  of  prosperity  returning  so 
shortly  after  the  war,  and  I  think  that  there 
will  be  no  real  basis  for  unbelief  in  the  pros- 
perity that  now  seems  to  be  opening  up  in  a 
remarkable  manner  for  our  country- 

The  nation  is  to  retain  the"  German  vessels 
that  were  interned  in  this  country  during  the 
war,  which  will  mean  instanter  a  remarkable 
increase  in  our  shipping  facilities  and  will 
enable  us  to  that  extent  to  take  quick  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  for  foreign  trade  that 
are  opening  up  so  alluringly. 

Congress  has  been  in  special  session  but  a 
short  time  and  yet  the  business  world  has 
already  felt  relief  in  the  thought  that  certain 
great  difficulties  that  had  interfered  with  the 
orderly  progress  of  business  would  be  cor- 
rected. Just  as  the  Allies  are  ready  to  act  in 
the  event  that  the  Germans  do  the  unbeliev- 
able thing  in  refusing  to  sign  the  peace  terms, 
so  our  business  world  is  prepared  to  with- 
stand all  temporary'  shocks  and  go  forward 
with  new  enterprise  to  new  and  larger  suc- 
cesses. 

Here  and  there  the  stock  market  has  boiled 
somewhat  furiously  and  not  a  few  stocks  look 
rather  dangerously  high,  but  as  yet  there  is 
no  sign  of  the  severe  break  that  so  many  have 
been  looking  for,  and  certainly  the  market 
presents  a  better  aspect  now  that  the  old  line 
standard  rails  and  industrials  are  coming  to 
the  front.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  rails  as  a  class  and  in  the 
leading  industrials,  while  of  course  oil  special- 
ties will  go  on  their  speculative  way  with  new 
gushers  here  and  there  in  the  security  mar- 
kets, and  dry  holes  as  well  where  the  unwary 
will   find  their   fate. 


Stephens  &  Co.,  the  investment  house 
which  acts  as  fiscal  agent  for  the  Associated 
Dairymen  of  California,  is  offering  $90,000 
first-mortgage,  7  per  cent.,  serial,  gold  notes 
of  the  Northern  California  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  loans 
to  be  offered  by  Stephens  &  Co.,  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Dairy-man  of  California.  The  North- 
ern California  Milk  Producers'  Association 
comprises  over  a  thousand  ranchers,  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  and  the  notes  are  a  first 
mortgage  on  their  central  dairy  plant  at  Sac- 
ramento, recently  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$185,000  and  equipped  to  produce  butter  and 
cheese  and  the  by-products  of  milk — such  as 
casein,  albumen,  sugar  of  milk,  powdered 
milk,  etc.  The  notes  are  of  serial  maturity, 
equal  annual  amounts  being  retired  beginning 
one  vear  from  date. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  own 
and  offer  $100,000  Municipality  of  Burnabj-. 
British  Columbia,  short-term  6  per  cent,  gold 
bonds  in  denominations  of  $500  and  $1000, 
dated  April  15,  1919,  and  due  December  31, 
1924.  These  bonds  were  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  of 
British   Columbia,   authoring  the   Municipality 
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of  Burnaby  to  repay  funds  borrowed  from 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  fiscal  agents 
of  the  municipality.  The  act  specifically  re- 
quires that  funds  for  retiring  them  shall  be 
raised  during  five  years,  reciting  as  follows: 
"Provisions  shall  be  made  during  each  and 
every  year  of  the  currency  of  said  debentures 
or  any  of  them  for  the  payment  to  the  credit 
of  a  sinking  fund,  for  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  sum  of  the  said  loan  of  the  sum 
of  $80,000,  and  there  shall  be  raised  and 
levied  in  each  and  every  year  after  the 
first  year  during  the  currency  of  the  said  de- 
bentures or  any  of  them,  by  a  special  rate 
sufficient  therefor  on  all  the  rateable  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  municipality, 
such  sum  as  may  be  necessary-." 

Burnaby  lies  between  the  City  of  Van- 
couver (population  110,000)  and  the  City  of 
New  Westminster  (population  15,000),  both 
of  which  it  adjoins.  Fine  highways,  three 
lines  of  the  British  Columbia  Electric  Rail- 
way and  the  main  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific   Railway,    the    Great    Northern    Railway, 
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and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  traverse 
Burnaby  northwest -southeast,  connecting  the 
cities  of  Vancouver  and  New  Westminster. 
All  traffic  between  the  two  cities,  twelve  miles 
apart  centre  to  centre,  passes  through  Bur- 
naby, which  has  most  excellent  interurban 
service  with  numerous  stations. 


Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  will  offer  $620,000 
Southern  Counties  Gas  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia (operating  in  Los  Angeles,  Orange, 
San  Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Ventura 
counties)  first-mortgage,  5 1/2  per  cent.,  sink- 
ing fund  gold  bonds,  dated  May  1,  1916,  and 
due  May  1,  1936.  Price  on  application  on 
these  bonds  is  91  and  interest  6^  per  cent. 

Southern  Counties  Gas  Company  is  now 
supplying  gas.  without  competition,  for  heat, 
light,  and  industrial  purposes,  through  1079 
miles  of  mains,  to  over  55,700  consumers,  in 
forty-six  cities  and  towns  tributary-  to  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  having  a  population  con- 
servatively estimated  at  300,000. 

These  bonds,  in  the  opinion  of  counsel,  are 
secured  by  a  first  mortgage  upon  all  of  the 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


properties,  rights,  and  franchises  now  owned 
by  the  company,  as  well  as  a  mortgage  upon 
all  of  the  properties  which  it  may  hereafter 
acquire.  The  remaining  $5,817,000  escrow 
bonds  may  be  issued  only  under  conservative 
restrictions  of  the  trust  deed. 

The  tru:.t  deed  provides  for  an  annual 
sinking  fund  equal  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  out- 
standing bonds,  commencing  February  1, 
1923,  one-half  of  said  fund  to  be  applied  to 
the  redemption  and  cancellation  of  first- 
mortgage  bonds  by  purchasing  them  in  the 
open  market  or  calling  them  at  102JX  and  in- 
terest, and  the  remaining  one-half  thereof  to 
be  used  in  reimbursing  the  company  for  80 
per  cent,  of  its  expenditures  for  permanent 
extensions,  enlargements,  and  additions,  which 
are  not  to  be  made  the  tjasis  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  bonds. 

The  company  operates  under  perpetual 
rights  derived  under  the  Constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  under  favorable  municipal  fran- 
chises extending  beyond  the  maturity  of  these 
bonds. 

According  to  the  findings  of  experts, 
the  present  value  of  the  physical  property, 
exclusive  of  intangible  items,  after  making 
liberal  allowance  for  depreciation,  is  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,100,000 


A  unique  situation  exists  at  present  in  In- 
ternational Mercantile  Marine  Company  af- 
fairs. A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  this  company  has  been  called  for  June  16, 
1919,  to  vote  on  the  proposition  of  selling 
the  entire  assets  of  the  company's  British 
subsidiaries  to  a  London  syndicate.  The  mat- 
ter is  now  complicated  by  the  refusal  of  the 
American  International  Corporation  to  agree 
to  the  sale.  This  creates  a  financial  deadlock. 
On  one  hand  we  have  the  American  bankers, 
large  stockholders  in  American  International 
Corporation,  who  are  in  turn  heavy  stock- 
holders in  the  International  Merchant  Marine 
Corporation,  who  object  to  the  sale.  On  the 
other  hand  the  British  bankers,  who  want  the 
sale  consummated.  The  common  stock  of  the 
Marine  Company  is  now  selling  at  $50  per 
share.  The  par  value  of  the  stock  is  $100 
per  share.  Total  amount  of  common  stock, 
$60,000,000;  issued,  $49,872,000.  As  the  in- 
terests holding  the  majority  of  the  stock 
naturally  dominate  the  situation,  and  as  the 
fight  is  between  interests  each  of  which  con- 
trol unlimited  amounts  of  cash  and  credit  the 
possibilities  in  regard  to  the  aforesaid  com- 
mon  stock  are   absolutely  without  limit. 

The  most  wonderful  speculative  and  in- 
vestment opportunity  seen  in  the  stock  market 
since  the  rise  in  Northern  Pacific  to  $1000 
per  share  is  at  hand.  At  that  time  the  fight 
was  between  two  individuals — James  J.  Hill 
and  Edward  H.  Harriman,  while  this  contro- 
versy is  between  the  bankers  of  America 
versus  the  bankers  of  England. 

The  stock  is  an  excelelnt  purchase  at  $50 
per  share  regardless  of  the  above  possibilities. 
A  wire  from  New  York  states :  "Board  of 
directors  of  American  International  Corpora- 
tion express  their  opposition  to  proposed  sale 
of  British  assets  of  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Corporation  and  have  instructed  their 
executive  officers  to  vote  against  it."  A 
scramble  will  now  ensue  for  the  common 
stock  in  the  open  market  and  otherwise  in 
order  to  control  proxies  at  the  meeting  June 
16,  1919.  A  sensational  market  in  the  stock 
is  therefore  expected.  There  were  54,800 
shares  traded  in  Saturday,  June  7,  1919,  in  a 
two-hour  session.  What  will  happen  before 
the  meeting  and  in  the  future  is  problematical. 
Prices  of  3150  per  share  are  predicted  for  this 
stock  by  an  expert  on  the  situation.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  attorneys  in  New  York, 
Daniel  Blumenthal,  has  been  retained  by  a 
stockholders'  protective  committee  represent- 
ing holders  of  preferred  and  common  stock  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  investigation  of  the 
proposed  sale  of  the  company's  British  hold- 
ings. This  is  truly  a  fight  between  financial 
giants.  What  the  result  will  be  no  one  knows. 
To  say  the  least,  the  situation  is  intensely 
interesting  and  affects  the  entire  shipping 
world. 

The  American  International  Corporation  is 
composed  of  prominent  American  bankers 
and  millionaires  who  bought  their  interest  in 
the  International  Marine  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  building  up  a  great 
shipping  combine  for  America.  The  question 
now  is,  "Which  country  will  get  these  ships  ?" 
If  the  deal  is  made  they  will  belong  to  Eng- 
land. 

Rumors  are  current  of  the  formation  of  a 
great  marine  organization  to  be  called  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Corporation.  It 
will  take  over  government-built  ships  and  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Corporation 
vessels    also. 

I  predict  heavy  buying  in  the  common 
stock  of  International  Mercantile  Marine  Cor- 
poration and  that  fortunes  will  be  made  in 
shipping  shares.  The  shortage  of  vessels 
afloat  today  and  the  possibilities  ahead  for  the 
shipping  business,  the  heavy  travel  between 
Europe  and  this  country,  and  the  tremendous 
shipment  of  freight  will  make  millions  for 
the   stockholders   of  the   shipping   companies. 


The  country  that  wins  will  dominate  the 
shipping  situation.  Buy  Marine  common  and 
also  buy  thirty-day  calls  in  the  stock  is  my 
advice. — W.  C.  Gregg,  manager  Palace  Hotel 
branch  of  McDonnell  &   Co. 


The  Lumbermen's  Trust  Company  was  the 
successful  bidder  for  the  Palo  Alto  City  Hall 
Site  bonds,  one  to  twenty-year  5s.  The  bids 
were  as  follows :  Lumbermen's  Trust  Com- 
pany, $20,317;  Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  $20,- 
316;  F.  M.  Brown  &  Co.,  $20,311;  Freeman, 
Smith  &  Camp,  $20,292;  McDonnell  &  Co., 
$20,282;  Bond  &  Goodwin,  $20,281;  Blyth, 
Witter  &  Co.,  $20,254.50;  E.  H.  Rollins  & 
Son,  $20,244 ;  Torrance,  Marshall  &  Co., 
$20,23S;  National  City  Company,  $20,136; 
William  R.  Staats  &  Co.,  $20,130;  Girvin  & 
Miller,   $20,106. 


GERMANY'S  NEW  BORDER. 


They   Approach  Those   of  the    Later   Seventeenth 
Century. 

The  forthcoming  peace  treaty  shows  a  curi- 
ous tendency  to  push  back  Germany  within  her 
limits  of  the  later  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  west  France  regains  the  German  con- 
quests of  Louis  XIV ;  Metz  on  the  Moselle 
River ;  Alsace  west  of  the  middle  Rhine,  and 
probably  the  Saar  Valley,  where  Louis  XIV 
built  his  fortress  of  Saar-Louis. 

The  border  line  between  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries  tends  also  to  return  to  its  old 
limits  (says  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun).  In  1815  Prussia  gained  consider- 
able portions  of  northwestern  Luxemburg,  and 
Moresnet,  disputed  between  Prussia  and  the' 
Netherlands,  was  made  a  tiny  neutral  repub- 
lic. Belgium  now  adds  this  little  no  man's 
land  of  Moresnet  to  her  other  Walloon  popu- 
lation, and  stands  to  gain  the  Rhenish  Prus- 
sian Walloon  district  of  Malmedy,  which  has 
no  reason  to  remain  in  Prussia,  and  will  prob- 
ably vote  for  union  with  Belgium.  If  the 
Germans  of  the  Eupen  district  vote  for  an- 
nexation to  Belgium  it  will  be  because  they 
wish  to  escape  the  heavy  economic  burdens 
likely  to  be  imposed  on  Germany. 

In  the  east  it  is  curious  to  note  how  the 
German-Polish  border  line  reapproaches  that 
of  the  Treaty  of  Oliva  (1660),  which  freed 
East  Prussia  from  Polish  supremacy.  Readers 
of  Sienkiewicz'  "Fire  and  Sword"  will  recall 
that  King  John  Casimir  of  Poland  ruled  Great 
Poland  (modern  Posen)  and  Royal  or  Polish 
Prussia  (modern  West  Prussia),  and  also  had 
a  loose  overlordship  over  the  German  city- 
republic  of  Danzig  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula 
River.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  John 
Casimir  held  the  dukedom  of  Oppeln  in 
southeastern  Silesia  as  a  fief  from  Austria. 
Now  it  is  precisely  Posen,  West  Prussia, 
Danzig,  and  the  Polish  district  of  Oppeln 
which  Germany  has  been  required  to  cede  to 
the  Republic  of  Poland  at  present. 

The  plebiscite  to  be  held  in  the  Polish 
speaking  districts  of  southern  East  Prussia 
will  probably  add  little  to  Poland.  For  though 
there  is  a  strong  Polish  Roman  Catholic  ele- 
ment in  Culmerland,  the  border  district  from 
Thorn  onward  east  of  the  Vistula,  the  Ger- 
mans seem  to  be  in  a  majority  there,  to  judge 
by  the  Reichstag  elections.  And  in  the 
Masurian  Lakes  region  about  Allenstein  the 
200,000  Polish  Masures,  good-natured  in  dis- 
position and  Protestant  by  religion,  have  al- 
ways lived  in  perfect  peace  with  their  German 
Junker  landlords,  have  voted  the  German 
Conservative  ticket  as  their  landlords  bade 
them,  and  have  never  sent  a  Polish  nationalist 
deputy  to  the  Reichstag. 

The  100,000-odd  Protestant  Lithuanians 
about  Memel,  in  northeastern  East  Prussia, 
unlike  the  Masur  Poles,  have  awakened  to  na- 
tional consciousness  and  have  at  times  elected 
a  Lithuanian  deputy  to  the  Berlin  Reichstag. 
But  they  are  separated  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Lithuanians  by  religion  and  from  the 
Protestant  Letts  of  Courland  and  southern  Li- 
vonia by  geography.  So  it  is  hard  to  tell 
which  branch  of  the  Letwa,  or  Baltic  race, 
will  gain   Prussian  Lithuania. 

In  the  north  Germany  will  lose  ground  in 
the  northern  part  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
Here  the  Danes  number  but  140.000-odd  in  a 
population  of  1,900,000.  Holstein  is  wholly 
German,  and  in  southern  Schleswig  the  Ger- 
mans dominate  a  V-shaped  area  stretching 
from  Fiensburg  south-southwest  to  Sillende 
Moor  and  thence  north-northwest  to  Tondern 
and  the  North  Sea.  But  if  the  German  Schles- 
wigers  vote  for  union  with  small  but  wealthy 
Denmark  in  order  to  escape  grinding  taxation 
the  Danish  kingdom  may  once  more  extend 
southward  to  the  famous  Dannevirk  (Dane's 
work)  wall  built  by  Queen  Thyra  to  guard  her 
land.  On  the  north,  therefore,  Germany's 
frontiers  may  fall  back  to  the  seventeenth- 
century  line  of  the  River   Eyder. 

The  loss  of  20  per  cent,  of  Germany's  area 
falls  mainly  in  Roman  Catholic  districts.  This 
will  weaken  the  Catholic  Centre  party  and 
its  allies.  A  union  of  Roman  Catholic  Ger- 
man Austria  with  Germany  would  reinforce 
the  weakened  Catholic  Centre,  and  this  union 
has  already  been  suggested.  If  the  great 
powers    forbid   this  union   now    Germans    will 


recall  that  the  great  powers  in  1878  cut  off 
eastern  Rumelia  from  Bulgaria,  only  to  allow 
its  annexation  to  the  Bulgarian  state  in  1885. 

Austria  formed  an  integral  part  of  Ger- 
many for  over  1000  years  (796-1S06)  until 
Germany  fell  under  Napoleon's  control.  After 
Napoleon's  fall  Austria  was  German  for  fifty 
years  more  (1814-66).  So  even  in  the  south- 
east Germany  seems  likely  to  attain  her 
seventeenth-century  frontiers  by  advancing 
down  the  Danube  to  Vienna  and  into  the  east- 
ern Alps,  and  this  gain  would  atone  for  the 
loss  of  disloyal  Poles  and  Alsatians  in  the 
east  and  the  west. 

West  Prussia,  where  the  Germans  outnum- 
ber the  Poles  two  to  one,  will  probably  form 
a  serious  point  of  friction  between  the  Poles 
pushing  northward  to  the  sea  and  the  Ger- 
mans advancing  toward  East  Prussia,  in  mat- 
ters of  commerce  or  politics. 


MORE  DOGS  THAN  PEOPLE. 


What  an  American  Doughboy  Saw  in  North  Russia- 

When  the  writer  of  the  following  letter, 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  went  to  Archangel  he  certainly  took 
with  him  that  "saving  grace  of  humor"  for 
which  the  American  doughboy  is  noted: 

"We  were  sent  to  this  part  of  the  world 
to  quell  Bolshevism  and  guard  the  northern 
lights.  We  are  so  far  north  the  doggone  sun 
works  only  when  he  feels  so  inclined,  and  in 
that  way  is  like  even-thing  else  in  Russia. 
The  moon  isn't  so  particular.  She  comes  up, 
usually  backwards,  at  any  time,  day  or  night, 
in  any  part  of  the  sky.  Having  no  regular 
schedule,  she  often  gets  lost  and  still  will 
be  on  the  job  at  noon.  Yes,  we  are  so  far 
north  that  36  degrees  below  zero  will  soon  be 
tropical  to  us.  They  have  to  build  fires  around 
the  cows  before  they  can  milk  them. 

"This  is  a  tough  town.  There  are  269,831 
inhabitants,  of  whom  61,329  are  human  and 
208,502  are  dogs;  dogs  of  every  description, 
from  poodles  to  St.  Bernards,  and  from  wolf 
hounds  to  half-breed  Dachshunds,  which  are 
half  German  and  half  Bolshevist,  and  look 
the  part.  The  wind  whistles  across  the 
Dvina  River  like  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited  passing  Podunk.  The  snowflakes  are 
as  numerous  as  the  retreating  Germans  were 
in  France  a  few  weeks  ago.  Centimes,  sous, 
and  francs  may  be  hard  to  count,  but  did  you 
ever  hear  of  rubles  and  kopecs?  A  kopec  is 
worth  one-tenth  of  a  cent  and  there  are  100 
of  them  in  a  ruble.  Thus  a  ruble  is  worth  a 
dime.  (Ordinarily  a  ruble  is  equal  to  about 
50  cents.)  To  make  matters  worse,  all  the 
money  is  paper,  coins  having  gone  out  of  cir- 
culation since  the  mix-up.  A  kopec  is  the 
size  of  a  postage  stamp  and  looks  like  a  cigar 
certificate.  A  25-ruble  note  resembles  a 
porous  plaster  and  a  100-ruble  note  looks 
like  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

"When  a  soldier  in  search  of  a  meal  en- 
ters a  restaurant  he  says  to  the  waitress, 
'Barishna  sakajreetyeh  bifstek  pozhalysta,' 
which  means  'An  order  of  beefsteak,  lady, 
please.'  Always  say  'Barishna,'  which  really 
means  girl.  Until  a  young  lady  is  married 
she  is  always  addressed  as  'barishna.'  She 
will  answer  the  hungry  customer  with  'Yah 
ochen  sojalaylu  shto  tyet  yestnik  privasov 
syechs'  (a  simple  home  cure  for  jockjaw), 
meaning,  'I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  we  are  right  out 
of  food  today.'  He  will  try  other  places  and. 
if  lucky,  is  apt  to  stumble  across  a  place 
where  one  can  get  something  to  eat.  but 
when  he  looks  at  the  bill  of  fare  he  learns 
that  it  will  cost  about  $7.50  for  a  sandwich 
and  a  cup  of  coffee  and  he  beats  it  back  to 
the  barracks. 

"Every  time  we  get  on  a  street-car  we 
have  to  count  out  sixty  kopecs  for  carfare 
and  most  of  us  would  rather  walk  than  be 
jammed  into  the  2x4  busses.  Before  board- 
ing a  car  a  passenger  usually  hunts  up  a 
couple  of  five-gallon  milk  cans,  a  market 
basket  or  two,  and  a  smoked  herring,  so  that 
they  will  get  their  kopecs'  worth  out  of  the 
ride,  besides  making  the  atmosphere  nice 
and   pleasant   for  the  rest   of  the   passengers. 

"If  you  should  see  a  soldier  walking  down 
the  street  with  his  nose  turned  up  and  his 
mouth  puckered  in  apparent  contempt  it  would 
be  wrong  to  think  that  he  was  conceited,  for 
if  the  truth  be  known  he  probably  has  just 
got  his  shirt  back  from  the  washerwoman, 
who  used  fish  oil  instead  of  soap,  and  he  is 
trying  to  escape  from  the   fumes. 

"When  a  Russian  meets  a  man  he  knows 
on  the  streets  both  lift  their  hats  and  flirt 
with  each  other.  If  they  stop  and  talk  they 
shake  hands  even  if  they  have  not  seen  each 
other  for  fully  twenty  minutes.  Then  they 
simply  must  shake  hands  again  when  they 
leave.  When  a  man  meets  a  lady  friend  he 
usually  kisses  her  hand  and  shows  her  how 
far  he  can  bend  over  without  breaking  his  sus- 
penders as  he  says.  'Yah  ochen  bard  vas- 
veedyet  kak  viv  pazhavactye.'  which  in  the 
United  States  means  'How  do  you  do?'  To 
this  she  will  reply.  'Blogardu  vas  yah  ochen 
korosho,'  or  'Very  well,  thank  you.'  It  is  a 
knockout.  A  fellow  has  to  shake  hands  so 
much  that  some  of  them  are  getting  into  the 
habit    around    the    company. 


DIRECT 

Foreign 
Banking  Service 


IMPORTERS  and  Exporters 
employing  the  facilities  of  our 
Foreign  Department  incur  none 
of  the  risks  incident  to  inex- 
perience or  untried  theory  in 
the  handling  of  their  overseas 

transactions. 
For  many  years  we  have  pro- 
vided Direct  Service  reaching 
all  the  important  money  and 
commercial  centers  of  the  civ- 
ilized world. 
The  excellence  of  that  service 
is  evidenced  by  its  preference 
and  employment  by  represen- 
tative concerns  at  the  east  and 
other  banking  centers  through- 
out the  United  States. 


Resources 
OVER 

ONE  HUNDRED  MILLION 
DOLLARS 


77zf  Anglo  and  London 
Paris  National  Bank 


of  San  Francisco 


"Another  thing ;  are  they  really  holding  a 
separate  war  up  here  for  our  benefit?  Just 
because  we  were  not  in  the  big  doings  in 
France  is  no  reason  why  they  should  run 
past  the  season  series,  especially  for  us.  We 
appreciate  the  kindness,  honor,  and  all  that, 
but,  believe  me,  after  all  the  dope  we  got  in 
the  trenches  about  pianos,  wooden  floors, 
steam  heat,  and  other  conveniences  when  we 
see  ourselves  on  outpost  duty  without  blanket 
and  poncho,  or  sleeping  in  twenty-eight  inches 
of  pure  oozy  mud,  which  before  we  awaken, 
turns  into  thin  ice,  it  makes  us  want  to  cry 
out  and  ask  the  universe  what  we  have  done 
to  deserve  the  exile. 

"Do  not  think  we  are  kicking — American 
soldiers  never  do.  We  just  wanted  to  have 
something  to  write  about  and  to  remind  you 
that  we  are  part  of  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force,  although  isolated." 


So  light  is  a  new  rubber-coated  balloon 
fabric  that  three  thicknesses  of  it  weigh  less 
than  five  ( unces  to  the  square  yard. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
108    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  -  Savin gi 

Resources    over    $10,000,000 

A  general  banking  business 
transacted 

Commercial    and    Personal 

Checking   Acconsts 

(large   and  small) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS : 
A.  LegaHet. .  .Chairman  of  Board 

Leoa  Becqoerai President 

J.  M.  Dnpas Yice-Presidart 

A.  Boasqud Seaetarr 

W.  F.  Duffi' Cashier 


The  San  Francisco 
Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  San   Francisco  Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
MISSION  BRANCH     -     -    -     -     Mission  and  21st  Streets 
PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    dement  and  7lh  Ave. 
BAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Haighl  and  Belvedere  Sired* 

December  31st,    1918 

Assets $58,893,078.42 

Deposits 54,358,496.50 

Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      2,336,411.92 
Employees*  Pension  Fund 295,618.00 

Officers:  John  A.  Buck,  President;  Geo. 
Tourny,  Vice-Pres.  and  Manager;  A,  H.  R. 
Schmidt,  Vice-President  and  Cashier;  E.  T. 
Kruse,  Vice-Pres. ;  William  Herrmann,  Assist- 
ant Cashier;  A.  H.  Muller,  Secretary;  W'm.  D. 
Newhouse,  Assistant  Secretary;  Goodfellow, 
Eclls,  Moore  &  Orrick,  General  Attorneys. 

Boahd  of  Directors:  John  A.  Buck,  Geo. 
Tourny,  E.  T.  Kruse,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  I.  N. 
Walter,  Hugh  Goodfellow,  A.  Haas,  E.  N.  Van 
Bergen,  Robert  Dollar,  E.  A.  Christer:  =  :  -  T_. 
S.    Sherman. 
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THE 

Twentieth 
Plane 

A  Psvchic  Revelation 
Reported  by  ALBERT  DURANT  WATSON 
The  revelations  contained  in  this  book  are  the 
most  convincing  and  valuable  of  any  among 
the  remarkable  psychological  experiences  of  the 
last"  few  vears.  The  book  claims  nothing — 
attempts  to  prove  nothing— merely  recounts 
what  took  place;  and  deserves  the  attention 
of  that  vast  body  of  readers  who  in  the  last 
few  months  have  shown  such  interest  in  the 
possibility  of  communicating  with  the  dead. 
Price,    $2. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Marie  Bashkirtseff. 

The  first  publication  of  the  diary  of  Marie 
Basblrirtseff  was  received  with  the  acclaim 
due  to  the  most  perfect  autobiography  ever 
written.  And  yet  it  was  written  with  the  in- 
tention that  it  should  be  published,  a  fact 
that  the  author  allowed  in  no  way  to  de- 
tract from  the  utter  sincerity  of  her  confes- 
sions. In  her  preface  she  says:  "If  I  do 
not  die  young  I  hope  to  live  as  a  great  artist ; 
but  if  I  die  young  I  intend  to  have  my  jour- 
nal, which  can  not  fail  to  be  interesting, 
published.  Perhaps  this  idea  of  publication 
has  already  detracted  from,  if  not  destroyed, 
the  chief  merit  which  such  a  work  may  be 
said  to  possess?  But,  no  !  for  in  the  first  place 
I  had  written  for  a  long  time  without  any 
thought  of  being  read,  and  then  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  I  hope  to  be  read  that  I  am 
altogether  sincere."  Xo  one  can  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  this  surprising  girL  She  places 
her  whole  soul  upon  the  paper. 

It  is  well  that  there  should  be  this  new 
and  complete  edition.  The  original  diary  was 
published  in  two  parts,  but  the  present  editor, 
Mary  J.  Serrano,  has  not  been  content  to 
combine  them  in  their  original  form.  She 
has  made  a  completely  new  translation  with 
various  additions  from  the  original  diary  that 
were  not  previously  published.  This  an- 
nouncement rather  whets  the  appetite  for  the 
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complete  manuscript,  although  there  are 
doubtless  family  reasons  for  the  omissions. 
As  it  now  stands  the  volume  is  a  substantia] 
one  of  467  pages.  It  may  be  said  to  borrow 
an  additional  and  a  timely  interest  from  its 
background  of  Russian  atmosphere  and  from 
its  intimate  picture  of  family  life  in  Russia. 
BCasie  Eashkietseff.  Translated  by  Mary  J. 
Serrano.      New  York:   E.   P.  Button  &  Co. 


When  a 
Store  Front 
Quits- 

DISPLAYING 
WITH  THE 
DARKNESS 

-It's  Lazy! 


Electric  Lights  Keep  It  on 

the  Job  While  the  Night 

Crowds  Walk  the 

Street. 


If  the  merchant  closes  his  doors  at 
the  completion  of  the  day's  business 
and  fails  to  take  advantage  of  the  sell- 
ing power  of  his  store  frontage  dur- 
ing the  evening  hours,  he  is  neglect- 
ing to  pocket  the  maximum  return 
on  his  rental  investment. 

A  lighted  store  front  on  a  dark  block 
is  like  a  beacon  in  the  fog.  As  sure 
as  the  dawn  follows  the  night  it  will 
attract  attention  to  his  wares  and 
prices,  resulting  in  sales  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Consult  a  dealer  in  electric  signs  and 
an  illuminating  engineer.  They  have 
information  that  will  interest   you. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 
--45  Sutter  Street  San  Francisco 
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Problems  of  Reconstruction. 

Now  that  the  era  of  reconstruction  has  set 
in,  an  acquaintance  with  reconstruction  prob- 
lems is  essential  to  him  who  would  under- 
stand the  vital  questions  today  confronting 
the  world.  In  Professor  Lippincott's  book  on 
reconstruction  there  is  a  clear,  rational,  and 
dispassionate  discussion  of  some  of  the  chief 
problems  arising  out  of  the  war,  their  cause, 
their  significance,  and  their  possible  solution. 
Professor  Lippincott  analyzes  the  present 
world  situation  with  keenness  and  discern- 
ment; and  his  reasoning  impresses  one  as 
being  eminently  sound,  and  his  conclusions 
well  established  and  reliable. 

The  purpose  ot  the  book,  in  the  words  of 
its  author,  is  "first  to  study  the  growth  of 
war  control  and  indicate  its  results,  and  sec- 
ond to  present  some  of  the  leading  problems 
of  reconstruction."  He  begins  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  influence  of  the  war  has  every- 
where set  industry  off  at  a  tangent,  that  war 
measures  have  created  many  new  classes  of 
vested  interests,  and  that  to  return  to  a 
former  peace  basis  is  not  only  a  serious 
problem,  but  in  many  cases  would  be  impos- 
sible. Reconstruction,  he  points  out,  is  a 
world  question  ;  it  affects  neutrals  as  well  as 
belligerents :  it  must  take  into  account  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  war;  and  it  must 
be  directed  toward  "the  maintenance  of 
progress  and  the  equitable  distribution  of  its 
benefits."  The  work  of  war  control  in  Amer- 
ica comes  in  for  a  very  considerable  share 
of  the  author's  attention,  as  do  also  the  en- 
deavors of  reconstruction  committees  abroad, 
the  aim  of  which  he  says  is  "to  secure  a 
prompt  and  safe  readjustment  to  peace  con- 
ditions, to  do  justice  to  all  elements  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  promote  progress." 

The  book  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the 
economic  results  of  the  war  and  of  a  recon- 
struction programme  for  America.  Professor 
Lippincott  shows  how  the  governments  have 
come  to  take  a  much  more  active  interest  in 
industrial  affairs  than  ever  before,  how  indus- 
tries have  come  to  combine  and  cooperate  on 
a  scale  never  known  before,  and  how  various 
new  labor  problems  have  arisen,  due  to  the 
raising  of  standards  of  living  among  work- 
ingmen,  and  to  the  conversion  in  war  indus- 
tries of  hordes  of  unskilled  into  skilled 
laborers.  In  the  final  chapter  Professor  Lip- 
pincott outlines  his  own  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion, basing  it  upon  the  demand  for  "ma- 
chinery, not  only  for  the  study  of  particular 
industries.  .  .  .  but  also  of  the  relation  of 
industries  to  industries."  He  believes  that 
there  should  be  an  organization  which  would 
give  the  leaders  in  all  important  industrial 
spheres  a  voice  in  planning  for  reconstruc- 
tion ;  that  the  reconstruction  organization 
should  be  composed  of  a  central  committee 
or  commission,  and  of  subcommittees :  and 
that  it  must  be  the  function  of  the  commision 
first  of  all  to  survey  the  fields  of  industrial 
activity  for  the  purpose  of  making  recom- 
mendations, and  secondly  to  assemble  and 
study  these  recommendations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme. 

Problems  of  Reconstruction.  By  Isaac  Lippin- 
cott, Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  "World  War. 

Professor  William  Herbert  Hobbs  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  delivered  these  lec- 
tures on  the  war  at  a  time  when  the  utter- 
ance of  an  opinion  might  easily  imply  a  peni- 
tentiary sentence.  It  was  a  time  when  public 
opinion,  perplexed  and  confused,  surrendered 
readily  alike  to  an  usurped  autocracy  and  to 
any  voice  of  organized  fanaticism  loud  enough 
to  be  heard.  The  causes  of  the  war  were 
obscure  and  were  still  more  deeply  hidden 
by  an  unrecognized  and  atrocious  propaganda. 
It  was  precisely  the  moment  when  we  needed 
facts  even  more  than  leadership,  and  when 
the  facts  were  inaccessible  except  to  the 
trained  and  patient  mind. 

The  services  rendered  by  Professor  Hobbs. 
were  therefore  of  the  most  impressive  kind- 
They  would  be  impressive  if  they  had  been 
confined  to  a  summary  of  the  political  causes 
of  the  war.  for  here  we  have  no  ordinary" 
summary.  There  is  no  book  of  its  kind  con- 
taining a  more  impressive  survey  of  political 
facts,  sustained  by  unimpeachable  citations, 
and  tracing  unerringly  the  thread  of  German 
ambitions  and  their  persistent  underlying  de- 
sign. 

But  the  book  is  much  more  than  this.  Its 
chapters  on  "America's  Attitude."  on  "Pacifist 
Propaganda,"  on  "The  Freedom  of  the  Seas." 
and  on  "The  Peace  Terms  of  Democracy** 
constitute  an  exposition  of  governmental  poli- 
cies that  amounts  to  an  impeachment.  Why 
did  Colonel  House  go  to  Europe  early  in  the 
war  in  order  to  advocate  the  Freedom  of  the 


Seas?  What  did  he  mean  by  it?  Was  it  in- 
tended to  secure  the  immediate  raising  of  the 
blockade  and  the  delivery  of  Europe  into  the 
hands  of  Germany?  What  was  the  actual 
inspiration  behind  the  presidential  advocacy 
of  a  "Peace  Without  Victory"  ?  Why  did  the 
President  identify  the  declared  war  aims  of 
the  rival  belligerents  ?  Why  was  the  German 
army  allowed  to  escape  unscathed?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  presidential  championship 
of  such  men  as  Henry  Ford?  These  are 
questions  that  the  average  citizen  finds  it  hard 
to  answer,  perhaps  even  dangerous  to  answer 
audibly.  Professor  Hobbs  answers  them  for 
him,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  assert  in  his  introduction  that 
"it  is  the  literal  truth  that  if  I  could  choose 
only  one  book  to  be  put  in  the  hand  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  I  would  choose  the  book  of  Professor 
William  Herbert  Hobbs." 

The  World  War  and  Its  Consequences.  By 
William  Herbert  Hobbs.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons. 

Bolshevism. 

John  Spargo  describes  himself  .as  a  Social 
Democrat  and  an  Internationalist,  but  as  one 
who  is  "absolutely  opposed  to  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Bolsheviki,  which,  from 
the  very  first,  I  have  regarded  and  denounced 
as  an  inverted  form  of  Czarism."  There  is. 
of  course,  no  reason  why  a  Socialist  should 
be  also  a  Bolshevist,  but  unfortunately  we 
are  not  living  in  a  world  that  is  governed 
by  reason,  and  we  must  recognize  regretfully 
that  the  majority  of  Socialists  are  Bolshe- 
vists in  some  form  or  another  and  that  a 
very  considerable  number  were  also  pro-Ger 
mans.  Whether  socialism  and  autocracy  are 
actually  akin  must  be  left  for  individual  de- 
termination. 

But  at  least  Mr.  Spargo  clears  his  own 
skirts.  He  has  a  real  love  for  democratic 
government  and  he  believes  that  it  has  been 
shamefully  betrayed  by  the  Bolsheviki  with 
as  little  scruple  and  as  much  brutal  injustice 
as  was  ever  manifested  by  the  Romanovs.  At 
the  same  time  he  gives  a  very  reserved 
credence  to  the  stories  of  Bolshevist  crimes. 
Doubtless  crimes  were  committed.  He  him- 
self relates  them,  but  he  knows  the  activities 
of  the  rumor  bureaus  and  advises  caution. 

Mr.  Spargo  tells  us  that  he  indiscreetly 
consented  to  reduce  to  writing  some  comments 
on  Bolshevism  that  he  made  to  certain  So- 
cialist friends.  His  notes  grew  under  his 
hand  and  presently  he  found  himself  writing 
a  history  of  Russia  and  of  her  revolutionary 
movement.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  it 
is  a  competent  history,  one  that  discloses  no 
new  facts,  but  that  arrays  the  old  facts  in  a 
form  that  is  alike  consecutive  and  lucid.  Let 
us  hope  that  Mr.  Spargo  will  receive  the  only 
reward  that  he  covets,  that  of  aiding  to  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  "the  inherent  wrong- 
fulness of  the  Bolshevist  philosophy  and 
method." 

Bolshevism.  By  John  Spargo.  New  York: 
Harper  &   Brothers. 


The  Blind. 

This  substantial  volume  by  Dr.  Harry  Best 
is  probably  the  most  complete  exposition  of 
the  problem  of  the  blind  that  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  country,  or  perhaps  to  the  world. 
Every  aspect  of  the  question  is  here  con- 
sidered, and  with  a  wealth  of  facts  and  sta- 
tistics that  speaks  eloquently  of  the  author's 
industry  and  of  the  comprehensive  care  that 
he  has  given  to  his  task. 

Dr.  Best  has  divided  his  work  into  seven 
parts  devoted  consecutively  to  the  "General 
Condition  of  the  Blind,"  "Blindness  and  the 
Possibilities  of  Its  Prevention,"  "Provision 
for  the  Education  of  Blind  Children,"  "Intel- 
lectual Provision  for  the  Adult  Blind,"  "Ma- 
terial Provision  for  the  Blind,"  "Organiza- 
tions Interested  in  the  Blind,"  and  "Con- 
clusions with  Respect  to  the  Work  for  the 
Blind."  There  are  also  voluminous  ap- 
pendices. 

The  Blind.  By  Harry  Best,  Ph.  D.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company. 


Paying  High  for  Music. 
The  increase  in  the  compensation  of  the 
orchestra  conductor,  which  has  become 
marked  throughout  the  United  States,  has 
been  gradual,  although  the  demand  of  the 
Italian  and  the  Dutch  choice  of  the  Boston 
orchestra  did  jump  the  average  mightily. 
Both  the  popular  conductors  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  and  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Josef  Stransky  and  Walter 
Damrosch,  receive  large  salaries — said  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000  a  year,  prob- 
ably more  than  less  that  amount — and  Leo- 
pold Stokowski.  conductor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia, who  has  just  developed  such  phenomenal 
popularity-  in  New  York,  is  another  well-paid 
conductor.  The  first  conductor  to  receive 
$20,000  a  season  here  was  Wassily  Safonoff 
during  his  conductorship  of  the  Philhar- 
monic- 
There  have  been  many  other  details  in  or- 
chestral concerts  which  have  caused  their  ex- 
pense to   mount  alarmingly. 

"The  compensation  of  the  musicians,"  said 
a  concertmaster  of  one  of  the  local  organiza- 
tions to  the  New  York  Sun.  "has  already  in- 
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creased  under  the  rulings  of  the  musical 
union  20  per  cent  If  the  increase  now  pro- 
posed by  this  body  goes  through,  as  there  is 
every*  reason  to  fear  it  may.  there  will  be  a 
20  per  cent,  increase  added  to  that.  So  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  the  compensation  of 
the  musicians  alone  will  have  increased  40 
per   cent. 

"Then  the  expenses  of  travel,  the  rent  of 
halls,  the  fees  of  soloists,  the  printing  of  the 
posters — all  these  items  have  advanced  to  an 
unbelievable  extent  during  the  last  few  years. 
But  so  far  there  has  been  little  increase  in 
the  price  of  the  orchestral  concerts.  But 
that  is  bound  to  come." 


Canons  of  the  Tailor. 

The  following  paragraphs  come  from  a 
tailoring  advertisement  in  one  of  the  British 
weeklies : 

"Practically  every  school  in  this  country 
has  its  own  rules  respecting  a  boy's  outfit. 
and  if  you  were  to  ask  the  manager  of  the 
boys'  wear  department  to  show  you  his  book 
on  the  'etiquette'  of  school  wear  you  would 
be  surprised  to  find  how  easy  it  is  to  "go 
wrong*  in  the  selection  of  your  boys'  outfit. 

"One  school  may  insist  on  a  short  jacket 
to  a  suit,  another  on  a  long  one,  one  may 
have  three  buttons  on  the  coat  and  another 
only  two.  Some  will  permit  caps,  some  will 
not ;  some  allow  Eton  suits — or  tail  coats — 
or  sailor  suits,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
boys;  others  require  a  uniform  style  for  all. 
Indeed,  there  are  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
considered  concerning  everything  a  boy  wears 
from  bis  boots  to  his  hat 

"You  can  confidently  rely  upon  Blank's  to 
supply  your  boy  with  the  correct  and  authori- 
tative outfit  for  his  particular  school,  so  that 
he  will  run  no  risk  of  breaking  the  canons 
of  sartorial  laws  that  govern  his  school- 
fellows— an  offense  which  is,  I  assure  you.  a 
most  uncomfortable  one  of  which  to  be  guilty 
— for  the  boy." 


Of  the  coal  required  by  the  railroads, 
about  one-fifth  is  consumed  by  locomotives 
when  standing  idle,  doing  no  useful  work. 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modem  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

voeue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 

amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 

more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate. 

cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 

It's  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 

on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 
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6"  Nrs'  Mostg;:— cry  Street 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Some  Leading  Quakers. 

Mr.  Isaac  Sharpless  might  have  written 
even  more  enthusiastically  of  the  part  played 
by  the  Quakers  in  the  public  life  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  might  have  said  that  the 
Quakers  are  the  only  religious  community 
that  has  undeviatingly  adhered  to  principle, 
and  that  has  had  the  courage  to  adopt  a  moral 
standard  and  to  apply  it  in  defiance  of  ex- 
pediency and  self-interest.  The  influence  of 
the  Quakers  is  not  confined  to  Pennsylvania 
It  is  nation  wide,  and  if  they  are  now  in- 
conspicuous in  numbers  and  in  activity,  their 
influence  has  left  a  mark  that  will  not  soon 
be   effaced. 

Mr.  Sharpless,  who  was  formerly  president 
of  Haverford  College,  has  cast  bis  hook  into 
the  form  of  essays  devoted  bi  ogra  phi  call  y 
to  eight  of  the  Quakers  who  played  a  part 
in  the  life  of  Pennsylvania.  William  Penn 
heads  the  list,  and  after  him  come  Thomas 
Lloyd,  David  Lloyd,  James  Logan,  John  Kin- 
sey,  Isaac  Xorris,  James  Pemberton,  and  John 
Dickinson.  These  biographies  are  admirably 
done.  They  constitute  a  useful  page  of  his- 
tory and  they  are  records  of  men  who  de- 
serve to  be  remembered. 

Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsyl- 
vania. By  Isaac  Sharpless.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
mi  II  an  Company. 

Hidden  Treasure. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  an  unprofitable 
farm  might  be  redeemed  by  the  application  of 
modern  agricultural  methods,  and  Mr.  John 
Thomas  Simpson  has  outlined  the  process  in 
the  acceptable  form  of  a  story.  Bob  Wil- 
liams comes  to  visit  an  old  farmer  and  his 
wife  who  are  struggling  onward  hopelessly 
toward  an  unrewarded  old  age.  He  persuades 
them  into  modern  methods  and  business  prin- 
ciples, and  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 
The  author  has  not  only  written  a  very  read- 
able story,  but  one  that  is  sufficiently  precise 
to  be  of  solid  value  to  the  farmer  who  wishes 
to  do  things  in  the  best  possible  way. 

Hidden  Treasure.  By  John  Thomas  Simpson. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 


When  the  World  Shook. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has  certainly  given  his 
fancy  free  play  in  his  latest  incursion  into 
the  domain  of  mysticism,  and  with  a  result 
that  falls  short  of  "She,"  to  which  his  new 
novel  is  somewhat  akin.  An  ancient  king  and 
his  beautiful  daughter  who  have  been  sleeping 
in  crystal  coffins  on  a  Pacific  island  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years  is  a  large 
order.  It  becomes  even  larger  when  we  learn 
that  this  venerable  monarch  was  responsible 
for  the  destruction  of  a  previous  humanity 
by  meddling  with  the  earth's  axis,  and  that  he 
is  now  proposing  to  do  it  again  in  disgust  at 
the  world's  war.  We  are  still  more  aghast 
when  we  find  that  the  sleeping  princess  has 
been  incarnating  in  other  bodies  during  her 
retirement,  and  that  she  was  the  recently  de- 
ceased wife  of  one  of  the  three  explorers 
who  have  discovered  her  retreat  and  recalled 
her  to   life. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  large  mass  of 
available  material  relating  to  metempsychosis 
and  the  science  of  mysticism.  Much  of  it 
emanates  from  the  East  and  even  more  from 
Western  researchers.  Mr.  Haggard  should 
have  consulted  it  so  that  he  might  bring  his 
story  somewhat  into  accord  with  the  line  of 
contemporary  speculation.  He  seems  not  to 
have  done  so,  and  with  a  resulting  jumble 
of  impossible  and  unheard-of  psychism,  telepa- 
thy, and  clairvoyance  that  is  a  little  irritating 
and   quite   unconvincing. 

When  the  World  Shook.  By  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 


during  peace  and  to  close  them  during  war. 
Maritime  powers  have  naturally  exaggerated 
their  rights  over  the  ocean  and  weaker  na- 
tions have  challenged  those  claims.  The 
matter  has  been  endlessly  debated  and  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  countless  rulings 
and  compacts,  all  of  which  have  gone  down 
before  the  necessities  of  war.  Miss  Brown 
hopes  that  the  league  of  nations  will  set  the 
matter  at  rest,  which  speaks  much  for  her 
sanguine  temperament.  But  she  has  written 
the  most  able  history  of  its  kind  that  has 
yet  appeared.  It  is  a  model  of  precise  and 
condensed  fact. 

The   Freedom    of  the   Seas.      By    Louise   Fargo 
Brown.     New   York:   E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Admiral  Viscount  Jellicoe,  formerly  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  navy,  whose 
record  of  the  work  of  the  navy  in  the  war, 
"The  Grand  Fleet,  1914-16"  (Doran),  has  re- 
cently been  published,  is  now  in  the  Antipodes 
engaged  in   reorganizing  the  Australian  navy. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  recently  returned 
to  England  after  a  visit  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  is  the  author  of  "Victory  Over 
Blindness"  (Doran),  an  almost  indispensable 
book  to  those  who  have  any  intercourse  with 
blind  people,  or  are  interested  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  blind.  When  Sir  Arthur  lost  his 
eyesight  he  was  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Ex- 
press, the  Morning  and  Evening  Standard. 
and  a  chain  of  daily  papers  in  the  provinces 
of  England.  He  still  publishes  several 
monthly  magazines  and  is  director  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blind  Soldiers  and 
Sailors,  which   he   founded  several  years  ago. 

It  is  probable  that  Serbia  has  suffered 
more  than  any  other  country  in  the  war.  In 
their  retreat  the  Germans,  Austrians,  and 
Bulgars  stripped  the  Serbians  of  everything 
movable.  Furniture,  silver,  food,  anything 
of  value  was  taken  away.  In  Lady  Frances 
Balfour's  recent  book.  "Dr.  Elsie  Inglis" 
(Doran),  she  tells  of  the  heroic  work  done 
by  Dr.  Inglis  and  her  unit,  when  she  took 
charge  of  the  First  Serbian  Unit  during  the 
typhus  epidemic  when  the  Austrians  had  been 
defeated,  leaving  behind  them  numerous  pris- 
oners and  a  trail  of  pestilential  disease. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by 
an  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times  in 
which  Mr.  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  the  well- 
known  author  and  educator,  repudiates  the 
statements  in  his  book,  "Pay-Day,"  published 
several  years  ago,  and  announces  that  he  is 
a  pronounced  anti-Socialist  and  once  more  a 
believer  in  salvation  through  individual  effort. 
"It  is  a  grave  mistake,"  he  says,  "to  try  to 
do  for  either  adults  or  children  the  things 
that  they  ought  to  do  for  themselves." 

Margaret  Baillie-Saunders  was  a  journalist 
till  her  marriage  and  she  then  turned  to 
novel-writing  and  social  work  in  London's 
East  End.  She  won  the  competitive  $500 
prize  for  the  best  first  novel.  She  has  pub- 
lished "London  Lovers,"  "A  Shepherd  of 
Kensington,"  "The  Belfry,"  "The  Destaff 
Dreamers,"  and  several  other  novels. 
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York  City,"  by  Louis  How.  Here  we  have 
some  really  clever  work,  certain  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  children  up  to  the  age  of 
threescore  years  and  ten — and  beyond. 

"The  Vintage,"  by  Sylvia  Chatfield  Bates 
(Duffield  &  Co),  is  a  pathetic  little  story  of 
a  young  boy  touched  with  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern radicalism  who  refuses  to  assist  at  a  flag- 
raising  ceremony  on  the  ground  that  tra- 
ditional patriotism  is  outworn.  His  grand- 
mother brings  him  to  a  better  mind  by  allow- 
ing him  to  read  a  collection  of  letters  written 
during  the  Civil  War  by  his  grandfather. 
The  letters  are  reproduced  in  full  and  are 
presumably   genuine. 

<M 

New  Books  Received. 

The  British  Empire  and  a  League  of  Peace. 
By  George  Burton  Adams,  Litt.  D.  New  York: 
G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

With    an    analysis   of    Federal    government. 

Military  Servitude  and  Grandeur.  By  Alfred 
de  Vigny.  New  York :  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

A    novel   of  the    Napoleonic   wars. 

The  Ghost  Town  Lundy.      By   Colonel   Charles 
A.    Lundy.      Boston:    The  Four   Seas  Company. 
A    volume    of  verse. 

The  Fledgling.     By  Charles  Bernard  Nordhoff. 
Boston :    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
Adventures  in  the   skies. 

First   Lessons    in    Business.      By  J.   A.    Eexell. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 
Thrift   text    series. 

More  E.  K.  Means.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 

Stories   of  the  Louisiana  negro. 

Woodcraft  Boys  at  Sunset  Island.     By  Lilian 
Elizabeth   Roy  and  M.   F.  Hoisington.     New  York: 
I  George    H.    Doran    Company. 
Summer   play    and    adventure, 

Red  Friday.  By  George  Kibbe  Turner.  Bos- 
ton:   Little,    Brown  &   Co. 

What  would  happen  to  the  country  under  Bol- 
shevism. 


Briefer  Reviews. 


Frcedam  of  the  Seas. 

Miss  Louise  Fargo  Brown  in  the  course  of 
her  remarkable  historical  study  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  says  that  this  was 
the  most  dangerous  portion  of  President  Wil- 
son's utterances,  since  it  struck  at  ancient  in- 
stitutions closely  associated  with  interest  and 
prejudice.  The  term  has  never  been  clearly 
defined  so  far  as  its  most  recent  application 
is  concerned.  We  should  like  to  know  if 
Colonel  House  was  instructed,  under  the 
cloak  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  to  secure 
the  raising  of  a  German  blockade  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  Germany  would  easily 
have  won  the  war.  How  far  was  the  prin- 
ciple to  be  applied  and  was  it  to  become  opera- 
tive at  once?  Here  we  have  an  incident  of 
the  war  that  ought  to  be  probed  to  its  depths. 
It  is  an  inquiry  upon  which  the  author  does 
not  touch. 

Her  task  is  historical.  She  shows  that  the 
Freedom  of  the  Seas  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted from  the  earliest  times.  How  fat 
and  upon  what  grounds  has  the  sovereignty 
of  the  land  been  extended  to  the  sea?  Can 
there  properly  be  any  sovereignty  of  the  sea  ? 
Ought  the  blockade  to  be  tolerated  with  its 
consequent  invasion  of  the  rights  of  neutrals? 

Miss  Brown  does  not  answer  these  ques- 
tions. She  confines  herself  to  the  past  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  nations  who  have  al- 
ways looked  covetously  on  the  ocean  lanes 
of  commerce  and  have  desired  to  control  them 


The    Yale    University    Press    has    published 
"Dutch     Landscape    Etchers    of    the     Seven- 
teenth Century,"  by  William  Aspenwell  Brad- 
ley.     Beginning    with    Hercules    Seghers    and 
Esaias  Van  de  Velde,  Mr.  Bradley  deals  with 
all  the  more  important  and  many  of  the  minor 
men    of    the    period    with    the    exception    of 
i  Rembrandt,    concerning    whom    so    much    has 
,  already  been  written.     The  little  book  is  fully 
■  illustrated    with    reproductions    of   prints    and 
drawings. 

Alfred    A.     Knopf    has    published    a    little 
volume    entitled    "Nursery    Rhymes    of    New 


STORY  OF  THE   CARTOON. 


The  history  of  cartooning  from  the  begin- 
ning is  an  art  history.  If  a  man  without  an 
art  knowledge,  instinctive  or  acquired,  one 
who  can  not  recognize  a  line  when  he  sees 
one,  much  less  draw  it,  breaks  into  cartoon 
or  caricature,  no  matter  how  original  his 
ideas  may  be  to  start  with,  he  rarely  lasts 
long.  Caricature  and  cartoon  are  the  little 
brothers  of  art,  and  by  their  followers  must  be 
taken  seriously.  Both  have  been  hampered  in 
the  years  that  mankind  has  been  struggling 
for  individual  freedom  by  the  same  despotism, 
autocracy,  oligarchy,  and  divine  right  of  kings, 
that  have  fettered  human  liberty.  They  ex- 
isted in  spirit  long  before  they  dared  to  as- 
sume  bodily   form,   but  they   did   dare  in   the 


time  of  the  French  Revolution.  Sternly 
quelled  by  Napoleon,  under  the  citizen  King 
Louis  Philippe,  caricature  came  to  active  life 
again,  nor  has  it  since  retired  to  obscurity. 

It  was  a  French  artist  named  Philipon,  but 
not  a  very  good  artist,  who  brought  the  poor 
captive  of  the  ogre  Despotism  into  the  light 
of  day.  He  had  failed  in  a  measure  as  a 
portrait  painter,  but  he  married  the  sister  ot 
a  popular  publisher  of  prints,  a  M.  Aubert, 
and  together  with  a  little  group  of  poor  but 
bold  artists  they  began  attacking  the  political 
evils  of  their  time  and  particularly  the  hypoc- 
risies of  Louis  Philippe.  They  published  first 
La  Caricature,  a  weekly,  and  followed  it  by 
a  daily  organ  called  La  Charivari.  The  latter 
holds  its  own  today. 

In  La  Charivari  Philipon  began  publishing 
caricatures  of  the  citizen  king  and  the  officers 
of  his  court.  It  was  Thersites  attacking  Ajax, 
but  the  darts,  though  small,  were  poisonous 
and  the  government  grew  restless,  while  all 
Paris  laughed.  When  the  famous  Burgundian 
pear  was  drawn  for  La  Charivari,  affording  a 
ridiculous  likeness  to  Louis  Philippe,  the 
government  had  to  act,  and  it  arrested  Phil- 
ipon and  dispersed  his  group  of  caricaturists. 
The  editor  defended  himself  by  drawing  in 
the  courtroom  his  well-known  pear  and  de- 
manding if  it  were  not  permissible  to  a  citizen 
to  publish  such  horticultural  sketches.  Meas- 
ures so  stringent  were  taken  to  gag  the  free- 
dom of  the  caricaturist  and  to  palsy  his  hand 
that  he  was  forced  during  the  few  years  still 
remaining  for  Louis  Philippe  to  reign  to 
choose  as  subjects  other  than  government  af- 
fairs. 

This  in  brief  is  the  beginning  of  the  political 
cartoon,  which  has  grown  and  flourished  in 
every  free  country  ever  since.  Its  creed, 
"Through  the  eye  to  correct  the  heart,"  has 
not  always  been  lived  up  to ;  it  has  waged 
unfair  war  at  times,  but  in  the  main  its  office 
has  been  useful  and  its  agents  honest. 

In  this  country  and  in  England  the  political 
cartoon  has  carried  enormous  weight  from  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  politicians,  say  what 
they  will,  must  quake  when  the  cartoonists 
begin  to  gird  at  them.  Instances  of  its  power 
to  correct  deep  abuses  in  society  and  govern- 
ment are  so  well  known  in  the  lives  of  both 
countries  as  to  demand  no  mention  here. 
Everybody  recalls  them. 

But  here,  as  in  England,  the  cartoonist  does 
not  restrict  himself  to  political  happenings  or 
changes  ;  he  finds  no  lack  of  subjects  in  the 
rascalities  and  ridicules  of  common  life.  As 
a  result  of  this  rich  field  the  cartoonist  and 
caricaturist,  and  with  the  skill  and  diligence 
they  display  in  cultivating  it,  have  become 
valuable  as  portraying  the  spirit  of  their 
times. — New   York  Sun. 


The  makers  of  Van  Dyck  have  produced  thii 
yery  choice  cigar  out  of  their  unusual  resources 
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"CAPPY  RICKS." 

This  comedy  at  the  Curran,  which  is,  as 
most  theatre-goers  know,  a  dramatization  of 
one  of  Peter  B.  Kyne's  maritime  tales,  is  the 
sort  of  piece  that  draws  special  audiences. 
You  could  tell  it  by  the  sort  of  personal 
chuckle  with  which  readers  of  the  Kyne  tales 
greeted  well-appreciated  joke-nuggets  in  the 
dialogue.  Maritime,  perhaps,  is  scarcely  the 
word  to  apply  to  this  play,  as  it  is  with  the 
business  details  of  the  shipping  industry  that 
the  author  has  particularly  concerned  him- 
self in  writing  his  story.  With  them  he  is 
evidently  well  acquainted ;  the  blue  water 
figuring  in  the  story  merely  as  a  fine  pros- 
pect viewed  from  Cappy  Ricks'  lawn. 

A  specialized  story  works  over  into  a  spe- 
cialized play.  And,  in  several  senses,  a  spe- 
cialized audience  results.  That  is,  appre- 
ciates of  Peter  B.  Kyne;  special  appreciators 
of  the  particular  story  out  of  which  "Cappy 
Ricks"  was  made;  and  appreciators  of  mari- 
time-business fiction.  Add  to  these  regular 
patrons,  and  special  admirers  of  Tom  Wise, 
the  leading  comedian,  and  of  William  Courte- 
nay,  who  is  also  featured,  and  the  whole 
constitutes  quite  a  drawing  attraction. 

There  is  a  lot  of  good  stuff  in  the  dialogue 
of  the  piece,  at  which  the  large  second-nighi 
audience  laughed  appreciatively ;  there  is  the 
usual  love  story  worked  out,  with  two  or 
three  pretty  girls  as  contributory  evidence ; 
there  is  the  capital  character  part  of  Cappy 
Ricks,  also  that  of  Cecil  Pericles  Barnard, 
the  American  exquisite  who  has  been  sent  out 
by  his  millionaire  father  to  be  made  over  by 
a  husky  lumberman.  All  this  material  is 
worked  up  very  well,  although  the  main  defect 
of  the  piece  is  lack  of  action.  The  claim  of 
the  original  story  to  stage  representation  is  its 
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popularity,  due  to  its  humor.  And  certainly 
the  jokes  crackle  with  exhilarating  frequency. 
But  they  do  not  quite  atone  for  lack  of  action. 

Another  fault  in  a  play  of  this  type,  which 
is  created  merely  for  light  entertainment,  or 
what  might  be  so  regarded,  is  the  faintly 
tiresome  need  for  the  idle-minded  auditor  to 
grasp  some  business  details  in  order  to  follow 
up  Cappy  Ricks'  policy  of  dealing  with  his 
newly  employed  captain,  Matt  Peasley. 

However,  the  rest  is  good,  an  occasional 
strained  and  artificial  turn  to  the  humor 
being  more  than  balanced  by  the  thoroughly 
amusing  features  of  the  piece. 

The  producer — Oliver  Morosco — is  fortu- 
nate in  his  choice  of  Tom  Wrise  as  his  come- 
dian-in-chief, that  individual  bulking  as  large 
humorously  as  he  does  physically.  Mr.  Wise 
has  a  trenchant  utterance,  and  every  syllable 
tells.  So  does  every'  joke.  Writh  him  noth- 
ing misses  fire,  and  he  has  a  most  likable 
personality-. 

William  Courtenay  has  looks  and  presence, 
but  he  is  too  actorial  in  type  to  give  a  suf- 
ficient impression  of  sincerity  and  natural- 
ness. And  his  frequent  smiles  are  too  wide 
and  too  pervasive.  In  other  respects  he  fills 
the  bill  as  the  hero  of  a  young  girl's  dream. 

Norval  Keedwell  is  a  young  actor  whose 
humorous  character  work  merits  special  com- 
mendation. As  with  that  of  the  veteran  Tom 
Wise,  his  humor  never  misses  fire,  and  the 
finickiness  with  which  he  invests  the  New 
York  dandy  is  cleverly  assumed  without  being 
over-emphasized  to  the  point  of  buffoonery- 

The  Misses  Withers,  Stewart,  and  Mason 
are  a  natty  girl  trio  who  uphold  the  sentimen- 
talities of  the  piece:  or,  come  to  think,  pretty 
Miss  Stewart  as  Ellen  Brown  was  not  pro- 
vided with  a  sigher  at  her  particularly  dainty- 
feet  ;  which,  considering  Miss  Stewart,  was 
an   omission. 

There  were  also  half  a  dozen  other  male 
roles  appropriately  filled,  the  general  repre- 
sentation being  good,  with  some  little  weak- 
nesses, the  minor  comedians  not  being  funny 
enough  and  the  pale  blue  little  stenographer 
being  badly  in  need  of  considerable  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  producing  stage   laughter. 

I  wonder  if  Peter  B.  Kyne  knows  San 
Francisco — the  action  of  the  play  being  lo- 
cated in  this  city.  For  there  was  a  bloomy 
garden -.containing  a  table  and  chairs  on  to 
which  a  hospitable-looking  entrance  opened  di- 
rectly;  all  those  pleasant  suggestions  of  out- 
door garden  life  to  which  we  in  summer-windy 
San  Francisco  may  not  aspire.  And  the  people 
who  sat  down  and  chatted  and  w-rote  at  the 
table  looked  so  unnatural  to  us  from  the  San 
Francisco  point  of  view  that  the  scene  caused 
an  acute  realization  of  the  value  of  correct 
local  color.  This  I  say  in  spite  of  my  con- 
viction that  many  homes  in  the  future  here 
are  going  to  be  provided  with  properly 
glassed-in  sun  porches  where  people  may  sit 
and  sew  and  read  with  comfort  more  days  in 
a  year  than  they  realize  at  present. 


AN  ENTERTAINING   MINX. 


Nowadays,  when  I  see  a  character  repre- 
sented like  that  of  Lady  Betty-  Desmond  in 
"Information,  Please,"  I  think  to  myself,  irre- 
sistibly, "The  Bolsheviks  will  get  you  ef  you 
don't  watch  out."  For  the  Bolsheviks  may 
possibly  serve  one  purpose ;  they  may  cure 
one-fiftieth  of  humanity  of  firmly  believing 
that  it  is  the  blest  privilege  of  the  other 
forty-nine-fiftieths  to  smooth  out  the  rough- 
nesses of  life  for  them,  and  endure  their 
moods  and  tenses  with  grateful  servility.  For 
it  won't  hurt  the  "hupper  suckles"  in  caste 
countries  to  realize  that  the  sodden  mass  be- 
low may  become  a  wild  beast  unless  it  is 
softened  and  civilized  by  being  allowed  its 
due  share  of  the  earth  and  the  self-respect 
thereon  attendant.  True,  Lady  Betty*  is  only 
constructed  for  purposes  of  comedy,  there  be 
ing  nothing  whatever  seriously  meant  in  "In- 
formation, Please."  And  truly  she  is  an  en- 
tertaining minx ;  the  kind  in  whose  neighbor- 
hood there  is  always  "something  doing." 
But.  while  the  men  laugh  and  crow  over  her 
erraticisms  and  naughty  willfulnesses  with  a 
delighted  feeling  of  indulgent  superiority,  the 
women  want  to  slap  her ;  yes,  their  fingers 
fairly  itch  to   do  it 

It  is  rather  odd  that  Lady  Betty  is  the 
creation  of  two  women  authors — Jane  Cowl 
and  Jane  Murfin — who  succeeded  in  capti- 
vating New  York  with  that  pretty  bit  of  irre- 
sponsibility. Lady  Betty  is  the  type  that  men 
preeminently  adore;  that  is,  as  long  as  she  is 
young  and  pretty.  They  pay  court  to  her 
single,  flirt  with  her  married,  dispute  for  her 
divorced,  and  row  with  her  when  her  youth 
departs.  For  oh,  think  of  the  Lady  Bettys 
minus  youth,  beauty,  and  good  clothes.  Think 
of  the  Lady  Bettys  arriving  at  the  disciplined 
age  utterly  undisciplined ! 

For  her  sins  Lady  Betty  is  married  to  a 
serious  man,  who  has  the  further  attraction 
— in  her  eyes — of  fits  of  abstraction,  when  he 
forgets  to  kiss  her.  This  settles  it,  of  course. 
To  a  Lady  Betty  a  man  of  this  kind — given 
other  advantages — is  wholly  irresistible,  for 
he  is  a  world  not  entirely  conquered.  Yes,  in 
spite  of  that  irresistible  tingling  in  feminine 
fingers,   Lady  Betty  will   hugely   entertain  the 


female  constituency ;  and  as  for  the  men,  to 
them  she  is  a  peach  and  a  pickle  in  one. 

This  is  emphatically  Belle  Bennett's  week, 
for  she  is  in  the  limelight  all  the  time  as 
the  unmanageable  little  scallawag  who 
schemed  to  make  her  husband  jealous.  And 
she  contrives  to  make  her  audiences  sit  up 
and  take  notice,  having,  with  her  customary 
thoroughness,  worked  out  a  great  deal  of  de- 
tail in  the  part,  and  gladdening  the  feminine 
contingent  by  the  kaleidoscopic  variety  of 
Lady  Betty's  changes — including  pajamas. 

All  the  rest  of  the  cast  merely  revolve 
around  the  central  figure,  including  the  hus- 
band. But  each  one  does  his  or  her  work 
well,  and  we  are  well  able  to  image  the  metro- 
politan smartness  of  the  whole   play  concept. 

Good  old  Alcazar!  W7hat  would  we  do 
without  it?  Here  it  is,  bringing  us,  week 
after  week,  New  York  successes,  putting  on 
in  good  style,  with  bright  and  ambitious  young 
players,  clever  plays  of  various  kinds  that 
we  might  otherwise  never  see. 


"THE  HONOR  OF  THE  FAMILY." 

Nobody  reads  Balzac  nowadays.  At  least 
nobody  but  university  professors  and  their 
disciples.  This  is  the  age  of  hurry*,  and 
Ealzac  is  too  detailed  for  the  taste  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Besides,  he  told  the  truth 
about  the  seamy  side  of  human  nature,  and 
in  this  epoch  truth  in  the  form  of  fiction  is 
still  unpopular.  Besides,  in  his  passion  for 
detail  he  told  it  in  a  detailed  way.  Few 
there  are,  probably,  of  modern  readers,  in 
America  at  least,  who  have  had  the  courage 
to  acquire  a  general  acquaintance  with  Bal- 
zac's colossal  output  of  literature.  I  still  feel 
a  shudder  of  distaste  when  I  think  of  some 
of  the  most  terribly  revealing  of  his  books, 
powerful  though  they  were.  And  who  that 
has  even  a  comparatively  slight  acquaintance 
with  a  Balzacian  library'  but  must  marvel  that 
one  brain  could  compass  all  that  knowledge, 
and  one  judgment   all   that  understanding. 

Therefore  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  play  adapted  from  a  Balzac  novel  re- 
flects some  of  the  genius  of  the  great  origi- 
nator. Pau!  Potter  did  his  work  well,  the 
play,  after  its  comparatively  long  retirement, 
emerging  with  undiminished  lustre. 

So,  too,  must  we  chronicle  with  equal  ap- 
preciation the  universal  admiration  inspired 
by  Otis  Skinner's  impersonation  of  Colonel 
Philippe  Bridau.  It  is  a  striking  portrait  of 
a  type  of  the  unscrupulous,  swaggering,  but 
intrepid  adventurer  bred  during  the  Na- 
poleonic wars ;  a  type  that  has  had  no  parallel 
in  our  times,  so  far  as  we  know,  although 
even  we  in  America,  seated  in  the  front  row 
of  the  world's  great  auditorium  for  the  re- 
ception of  wars  news,  even  we  are  dimly 
realizing  that  the  world  war  has  bred  a 
new  order  of  men  of  whom,  as  yet,  we  have 
no  actual  knowledge. 

But  there  is  an  old  world  air  about  this 
Colonel  Bridau,  even  as  there  is  about  the 
people  surrounding  him,  and  the  faded  salon 
with  its  time-stained  antique  furniture  and 
dimmed  silver  in  which  that  ancient  miser 
Rouget  enthroned  Flora,  the  fair  despot. 
And  the  number  of  players  on  the  American 
stage  are  few  indeed  who  could  compass  such 
a  piece  of  work.  It  has  been  rather  sur- 
prising, constituting,  perhaps,  a  commentary 
on  American  romanticism,  that  quite  a  num- 
ber of  admirers  of  the  play  and  the  chief 
player  rather  took  it  for  granted  in  advance 
that  Colonel  Bridau  w?as  a  worthy  if  somewhat 
dissipated  soldier  animated  only  by  commend- 
able sentiments  in  his  effort  to  save  the 
"family  honor."  Whereas  that  astute  officer 
was  merely  engaged  in  keeping  a  very'  sharp 
and  prehensile  eye  on  the  family  coffer.  It 
was  war  to  the  death — at  any  rate  to  the 
death  of  opportunity — between  two  sharpers 
when  Bridau  entered  the  lists  against  Flora 
to  supplant  her  in  her  ascendancy  over 
Rouget.  And  the  struggle  becomes  breath- 
lessly interesting  to  the  spectator. 

Mr.  Skinner  has  been  appropriately  placed 
as  the  gem  in  a  handsome  setting,  for  the 
company  is  of  unexceptionable  quality. 
Miss  Evelyn  Warden  has  proved  herself  a 
leading  lady  of  unusual  attainments,  her 
piquant  beauty  and  versatility — for  she  is 
obliged  to  depict  a  variety  of  emotions — lend- 
ing to  Flora  that  aureole  of  charm  so  neces- 
sary to  a  due  conception  of  the  character. 
Flora's  weakness  in  the  conflict  was  that  she 
was  but  yet  a  woman  in  that  she  loved ;  and 
her  love  and  anguish  diverted  her  powers 
from  the  struggle.  And  in  these  scenes  of 
Flora's  suffering  Miss  Varden  acted  with 
the  abandon  of  a  stricken  women  robbed  of 
her  mate. 

Mr.  Robert  Harrison  gave  an  exceedingly 
well-detailed  and  realistic  portrayal  of  the 
dotard  Rouget,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  that 
old  world  essence  of  France  in  the  Napoleonic 
era  which  is  so  happily  maintained  in  the 
general  performance.  Alexander  Onslow  did 
not  wholly  succeed,  however,  in  entering 
into  this  French  atmosphere,  his  English 
characteristics  remaining  too  dominant.  This 
handsome  actor,  however,  made  a  resplendent 
figure  of  the  tall  young  commander,  acting 
out  the  love  scenes  of  that  picturesque 
schemer   with    a    due   flavor   of   gallantrv   un- 


derlaid by  cold  calculation.  The  ten  remain- 
ing characters  were  admirably  presented  by 
the  rest  of  the  excellent  company,  the 
presentation  generally  exciting  as  much  at- 
tention and  remark  as  if  it  were  a  new  play, 
instead  of  a  revival.  And  those  who  saw  it 
before  did  not  hesitate  in  their  resolve  to  see 
it  a  second  time,  for  never  was  Otis  Skinner 
better  fitted  with  a  role  than  with  that  of 
that  shabby  but  picturesque  rogue,  Colonel 
Philippe  Bridau. 

THE  FRENCH  THEATRE. 


The  atmosphere  of  a  still  older  France,  the 
mediaeval  France  of  the  time  of  Louis  XI, 
was  revived  by  Mons.  and  Mme.  Ferrier. 
when  they  produced  the  other  night  a  very 
creditably  acted  performance  of  that  well- 
known  and  revered  classic,  "Gringoire," 
Mons.  Ferrier  assuming  the  title-role.  Sev- 
eral debuts  were  made  on  this  occasion,  the 
players  showing  that  surprising  and  thor- 
oughly gallic  facility  of  maintaining  ease  and 
considerable  savoir  faire  under  the  eye  of  a 
newly-faced  public.  Mme.  E.  K.  Clark  was 
a  tender-hearted  Loyse,  and  a  sprightly 
Sidonie  in  the  sucessful  comedie-bouffe  writ- 
ten by  Mons.  Ferrier,  in  which  the  "patron" 
distinguished  himself  not  only  as  an  author, 
but  an  actor,  playing  with  the  animal  spirits 
of  a  stripling  and  the  understanding  of  a 
veteran. 

M.  Fallon,  as  Louis  XI,  deserves  high 
commendation,    for    both    in    appearance    and 


Paying 
for  Service 


If  you  bought  water  at  a  city  reser- 
voir, paid  cash  for  it,  and  carried  it 
home — as    you    sometimes    carry    a 
purchase  from  the  store — your  water 
bill  would  be  smaller. 

The  price  you  paid  would  depend  on 
what  it  cost  us  to  bring  the  water 
to  San  Francisco  and  sell  it  over 
the  counter.  Expenses  which  every 
consumer  pays  under  present  condi- 
tions would  be  eliminated.  There 
would  be  no  service  pipes  and 
meters  to  maintain  and  repair,  no 
meter  reading,  bookkeeping,  or  bill 
collecting. 

But  you  can't  shop  for  water,  and 
you  wouldn't  if  you  could.  You 
want  it  to  flow  at  good  pressure  the 
moment  you  turn  on  the  faucet,  you 
demand  service. 

When  you  have  a  purchase  sent 
home  you  pay  for  service.  Some- 
times there  is  a  direct  delivery 
charge — usually  the  charge  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  price  of  the  goods. 

For  water  delivery  you  have  to 
pay,  too — but  you  pay  directly,  the 
charge  being  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  bill.  Why  ?  Because  the  cost 
of  service  varies  and  can  not  equi- 
tably be  pro-rated.  Each  consumer 
is  charged  what  it  costs  us  to  serve 
him — no  more,  no  less. 

There  is  a  service  charge  hidden  in 
almost  every  bill  you  pay — 

It  is  not  hidden,  it  is  where  you 
can  see  it  in  your  water  bill. 
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acting  he  fitted  well  into  the  role,  carrying 
out  very  successfully  the  idea  of  olden  times 
and  kingly  manners. 

Another  successful  debutant  was  M.  Du- 
barley,  who  made  good  in  two  roles,  while 
charming  little  Mile.  J.  Tapie  brightened 
the  scene  by  each  of  her  appearances.  The 
ever  hopeful,  energetic,  and  ambitious  M. 
Ferrier  was  the  moving  centre  of  "Gringoire," 
giving  an  animated,  affecting,  and  pictur- 
esque impersonation  of  the  famished  poet, 
while  Mme.  Ferrier  shed  a  suggestion  of 
old-time  magnificence  on  the  stage  by  her  ex- 
cellent rendition  of  the  role  of  that  stately 
bourgeoise  Nicole  Andry.  Mons.  Arr.oux,  a 
"veteran"  of  the  Theatre  Francais  estab- 
lished by  Mons.  Ferrier  in  1912,  made  a  sinis- 
ter figure  of  that  blood-lusty  scoundrel 
Olivier  le  Daim,  and  all  the  minor  roles  were 
filled  by  players  who  were  in  that  thoroughly 
enjoyable  condition  of  blissful  reverence  for 
the  "legitimate"  which  we  of  the  older  guard 
— thank  God — knew  in  the  halcyon  days  when 
giants  came  on  the  earth  and  showed  us  all 
the  glories   of  the   drama. 

Mons.  and  Mme.  Ferrier  doubtless  experi- 
enced the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  the 
French  colony,  as  well  as  American  appre- 
ciators,  had  rallied  around  them,  for  a  large 
audience  was  assembled,  which  gave  every' 
sign  of  lively  satisfaction  at  the  two  per- 
formances. Mr.  Paul  Verdier  showed  his 
interest  by  the  eminently  practical  act  of 
contributing  to  the  mise-en-scene  so  well 
planned  by  Mons.  Ferrier  the  handsome  fur- 
niture and  decorations  of  antique  suggestion 
which  made  such  an  appropriate  setting  to 
the    old   classic. 

Josephike  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Alcazar. 

"Back  Home"  will  have  its  first  San  Fran- 
cisco production  by  the  New  Alcazar  Company 
next  week,  commencing  at  the  Sunday  mati- 
nee. It  is  a  dramatization  of  Irvin  Cobb's 
Judge  *  Priest  stories,  in  which  the  great 
humorist  also  revealed  his  command  of  pathos. 
Bayard  Veiller,  author  of  "Within  the  Law" 
and  "The  13th  Chair,"  dramatized  Cobb's  red- 
blooded,  humanity-throbbing  stories  that  made 
Judge  Priest  one  of  the  most  lovable  and 
amusing  figures  in  modern  fiction.  "Back 
Home"  is  a  vital  comedy  of  Southern  life, 
with  humor,  romance,  and  an  anti-child  labor 
angle.  The  trial  scene,  where  a  young  North- 
ern reformer  faces  a  Southern  jury,  has  a 
big  surprise  climax.  Belle  Bennett  and 
Walter  P.  Richardson  take  care  of  the  ro- 
mance. Henry'  Shumer  will  give  an  original 
creation  of  the  amiable,  easy-going,  lion- 
hearted  old  Judge  Priest,  a  part  for  which 
he  is  better  suited  than  any  other  actor  who 
has  essayed  it.  Charles  Yule  is  specially  en- 
gaged for  Jeff  Davis  Poindexter,  the  judge's 
funny  old  negro  body  servant.  One  of  the 
largest  casts  of  the  season  is  required  for 
this  colorful  play.  To  follow  June  22d  is  "Be 
Calm,  Camilla,"  a  delicious  comedy,  given 
at  the  Booth  Theatre,  New  York,  and  new 
here,  by  Claire  Kummer.  It  is  of  the  same 
quality  as  her  delightful  "Good  Gracious,  An- 

nabelle."  . 

Curran  Theatre. 

Oliver  Morosco's  latest  comedy,  "Cappy 
Ricks,"  Edward  E.  Rose's  dramatization  of 
Peter  B.  Kyne's  stories  of  that  name,  wil! 
begin  the  last  two  weeks  of  its  engagement 
at  the  Curran  Theatre  next  Sunday  night, 
June    15th. 

The  play  received  a  rousing  welcome  from 
a  well-filled  house  on  its  opening  last  Sunday, 


and  from  the  goodly  attendance  this  week, 
and  the  large  advance  sale  for  its  remaining 
performances,  it  appears  that  Oliver  Morosco 
has  added  another  hit  to  the  long  list  of  his 
many  successes. 

Tom  Wise,  as  the  domineering  old  sea  dog 
"Cappy,"  gives  a  convincing  and  lifelike  por- 
trayal of  the  grim  American  Napoleon  of 
Pacific  shipping  circles.  William  Courtenay 
makes  his  Matt  Peasley  just  as  he  should  be, 
as  one  recalls  Kyne's  smart  and  fearless 
sailorman.  Others  in  the  cast  who  lend  to 
its  success  are  Helen  Lowell,  as  "Aunt  Lucy" ; 
Isobel  Withers,  as  Cappy's  daughter  Flor- 
ence ;  Norval  Keedwell,  as  Cecil  Pericles  Ber- 
nard ;  Percival  Moore,  as  John  Skinner,  the 
general  manager ;  Philip  Lord,  as  Ole  Peter- 
son ;  and  Jacqueline  Mason,  as  Goldie 
Glakes,  the  chorus  girl.  All  in  all  "Cappy 
Ricks"  is  delightfully  entertaining. 


The  Orpneum. 
Trixie  Friganza,  who  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  funniest  women  on  the  vaudeville  stage 
today,  has  more  than  come  into  her  own  in 
her  new  sketch,  "At  a  Block  Party."  for  in 
it  she  scores  by  far  the  greatest  achievement 
she  has  experienced  since  her  rise  to  stardom. 
She  is  gorgeously  comic  in  her  description 
of  the  various  parties  who  have  congregated 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  an  old-fashioned 
party.  Comedians  just  can't  leave  the  classic 
fields  alone.  They  must  needs  abandon  comus 
and  search  out  the  tragic  mask,  so  that's  the 
reason  Trixie  Friganza  tries  to  hide  her 
mirth-making  proclivities  behind  the  stern 
and  warrior-like  personality  of  Marc  Antony- 
Harry  Holman  and  his  company  will  appear 
in  a  new  comedy  playlet  by  Stephen  G.  Cham- 
plain  entitled  "My  Daughter's  Husband." 
Holman  is  both  fat  and  funny,  and  one  of 
the  most  unctuous  comedians  the  vaudeville 
stage  possesses. 

Ann  Gray,  the  famous  harpist,  will  be 
heard  for  the  first  time  here.  The  Eastern 
musical  critics  indulge  in  superlatives  in  de- 
scribing her  playing.  Her  numbers  range 
from  the  classic  "Humoresque"  to  "Keep  the 
Home    Fires    Burning." 

Ed  Alexander  is  a  novelty  painter  of  ex- 
traordinary ability.  He  paints  attractive 
scenes  with  remarkable  speed  and  dexterity, 
portraying  an  entire  landscape,  and  while  he 
is  doing  so  indulges  in  amusing  chatter. 

Bailey  and  Cowan,  "The  Banjoker  and  the 
Songster"  ;  Thomas  Swift  and  Mary  H.  Kel- 
Iey  in  the  vaudeville  vagary,  $3000 :  Edwin 
George  in  "A  Comedy  of  Errors" ;  the  latest 
Hearst  Weekly,  and  the  Marion  Morgan 
Dancers  in  their  tremendous  success,  the 
"Dance  Drama  in  the  Time  of  Attila  and  the 
Huns,"  will  complete  one  of  the  finest  bills 
ever  presented  in  vaudeville. 


Aldrich-ShawD- 
Mme.  Mariska  Aldrich,  dramatic  soprano, 
and  Mr.  Ted  Shawn,  creative  dance  artist, 
will  appear  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  June 
19th,  in  a  concert  matinee  of  tone  and  mo- 
tion. Mme.  Aldrich  sang  leading  roles  with 
the  Metropolitan  and  Manhattan  opera  com- 
panies for  several  seasons,  and  in  the  lead- 
ing opera  houses  of  Europe  before  the  war. 
The  last  two  years  she  has  given  her  entire 
time  to  singing  in  the  camps  and  to  other 
forms  of  war  work.  This  will  be  the  first 
opportunity  for  San  Francisco  audiences  to 
hear  this  great  soprano  in  concert.  Mr. 
Shawn  is  the  only  American  male  dancer  who 
has  won  serious  recognition  as  an  artist. 
For  four  seasons  he  danced  with  Ruth  St. 
Denis  as  her  leading  male  dancer  and  as 
ballet    director    for    the    supporting    company. 
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"Red   Crown"— 

straight-distilled,  all- 
refinery  gasoline — 
gives  steady,  depend- 
able power.  Look  for 
the  Red  Crown  sign 
before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 


Gasoline  of  Quality 


With  Miss  St.  Denis  he  is  founder  and  di- 
rector of  the  famous  Denishawn  School  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Shawn  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
army,  and  after  being  sent  to  an  officers' 
training  camp,  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
of  infantry.  This  will  be  Mr.  Shawn's  first 
professional  appearance  since  his  discharge 
from    the    army. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  that  a  great 
singer  and  a  dancer  have  combined  their  arts 
to  present  a  composite  offering.  On  three 
numbers  of  the  programme  Mr.  Shawn  will 
dance  to  the  joint  accompaniment  of  Mme. 
Aldrich  and  Miss  Pauline  Lawrence,  who  will 
be  at  the  piano. 

At  Wildwood  Gardens,  in  Piedmont.  Mr. 
Shawn  will  lecture  and  teach  dancing  for  six 
weeks    this    summer. 


Concert  by  Farrar  to  Open  Season. 

Geraldine  Farrar  will  give  San  Francisco's 
concert  season  of  1919-1920  an  auspicious 
beginning  on  Sunday  afternoon,  October  5th. 
at  the  Curran  Theatre.  This  will  be  the  only- 
concert  in  Northern  California  by  Miss  Far- 
rar, and  the  Curran  Theatre  will  undoubtedly 
be  too  small  to  hold   Miss  Farrar's  admirers. 

Miss  Farrar  is  not  only  popular  with  her 
audiences,  but  beloved  by  those  back  of  the 
stage.  "  The  following  is  a  typical  Farrar  re- 
hearsal :  The  second  act  is  called.  Geraldine 
Farrar  comes  on  the  stage  looking  very  beau- 
ti  ful,  pale  under  the  rehearsal  lights.  She 
wears  no  hat.  She  was  trained  in  the  school 
where  the  profession  is  taken  very  seriously, 
and  she  does  not  stroll  through  rehearsals 
with  her  hat  on,  making  it  impossible  for  her 
associates  to  know  what  she  will  do  till  the 
performance.  She  has  her  finger-tips  kissed 
by  most  of  the  men  on  the  stage,  for  they  all 
love  her,  and  preparing  a  production  in  which 
she  has  the  principal  role  is  made  easier  by 
her  charm  and  tact.  She  never  cheats  a 
fellow-worker  out  of  a  curtain  call  or  snubs 
beginners  unless  they  deserve  it,  and  her  re- 
ward is  popularity. 

She  sings  and  hums  her  part,  using,  as  is 
nearly  always  customary,  the  octave  below 
the  one  where  the  score  is  really  written,  to 
save  the  voice  unnecessary  fatigue.  The  stage 
positions  are  worked  out.  This  goes  on  for 
hours,  with  constant  repetitions,  but  Miss  Far- 
rar is  blessed  with  an  equitable  disposition 
and   emerges  smiling. 


Aida"  at  the  Auditorium. 
As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  production 
of  "Aida"  at  the  Greek  Theatre  week  before 
last  was  the  most  remarkable  rendition  of 
Verdi's  immortal  work  ever  given  in  the 
United  States.  Over  eight  thousand  spectators 
were  carried  away  by  its  splendors  and  so 
great  has  been  the  demand  for  its  repetition 
that  a  second  and  final  performance  will  be 
given  at  the  Civic  Auditorium,  Thursday 
evening,  June  26th.  Producer  L.  M.  Hrubanik, 
whose  vision  was  responsible  fov  the  won- 
drous spectacle,  promises  that  the  Auditorium 
production  will  be  even  more  effective  than 
the  one  in  the  open  air,  for  the  reason  that 
scenic  effects  that  were  impossible  in  Berke- 
ley will  be  utilized  here.  The  lighting  effects, 
which  caused  gasps  of  amazement  at  the  Greek- 
Theatre,  will  be  better  than  before.  There 
will  be  an  all-star  cast  and  the  chorus  will  be 
large  and  effective.  The  orchestra  will  num- 
ber seventy-five,  and  the  ballet  of  seventy,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Anita  Peters  Wright,  will 
be  constantly  in  evidence.  The  costumes  will 
be  gorgeous  and  correct.  Seats,  ranging  in 
price  from  $2  to  50  cents,  are  on  sale  at 
Sherman,    Clay  &   Co.'s. 


A  discovery  has  been  patented  which  is  of 
great  interest  and  value  in  connection  with 
the  textile  industry.  By  the  process  patented 
there  is  obtained  a  useful  substitute  for  cot- 
ton and  jute  from  pine  needles.  The  needles 
are  first  of  all  rendered  chemically  soluble 
and  then  thoroughly  mixed  by  mechanical 
means,  whereupon  the  fibrous  material  thus 
obtained  can  be  spun  on  any  ordinary  cotton- 
spinning   machine. 

<»► 

CURRENT  VERSE. 


Shantung, 
In    the    west    you    free   Jerusalem, 

But  in  the  east  you  sell  ' 

T'ai    Shan,  the  Holy  Mountain. 

I  hear  a  temple  bell 
Breathing   like   a  perfume, 

From    its    exalted    place 

The  presence  of  Confucius, 

The  wisdom  of  a  race, 
The  future  of  a  people, 

The  only  one  of  all 

Whose  conquerors  are  conquered, 

Whose  history  is  tall — 
Taller  than  Fujiyama, 

Taller  than   Koyasan, 
Taller  than  that   red   sun 

Consuming  from  Japan    .    .    . 
And  my  face   is  in  the  floweis. 

And  my  brow  is  in  the  dust, 
And  my  heart  is  sick  with  perfume 

And  I  weep  because  I  must; 
I   weep   for  you,   O   masters, 

O  conquerors,   O   slaves, 
As  I   hear  you   stir  in   China 

The  quiet  of  your  graves. 

— Witter  Bynner,   in   the  Nation. 


®hp  (goltott  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Uniqae 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blackj" 


Chloris. 
Once   of  love  full  lustily 

Sang  I  through  an  April  day, 
Chloris    with    her    maidens    three 

Cried,  "We  dance  the  hours  away." 

When  the  maidens  mockingly 

Kisses  threw  and  would   not  stay, 

Chloris  shook  her  tresses  free; 
"I  could  race  the  hours  away." 

Pulled  down  blossoms  from  a  tree, 
(Apple  blossoms  pink  were  they; , 

Crown  her  head   and  cried  with  glee; 
"I  could   laugh  the  hours   away." 

Bowed  her  head  upon  her  knee, 
Donned  a  veil  of  misty  grey, 

Listened  to  a  murmuring  bee; 
"I  could  dream  the  hours  away." 

Saw  the  lingering  sunbeams  flee, 
Watched   the  latest  flush  of  day, 

Gabed  at  shadows  on  the  lea; 
"I  could  weep  the  hours  away." 

Then  she  turned  her  eyes  on  me; 
Stars  were  mirrored  in  the  bay; 
Moonbeams    danced    across    the    sea: 
"I    could   love  the  hours   away." 
—From    "Hay   Harvest,"   by  Lucy   Buxton.      Pub- 
lished by  the  John  Lane  Company. 


The  land  crab  of  Cuba  has  more  speed  than 
the  horse   or  ostrich. 


ALCAZAR 

The  Theatre  of  Novelties 

This  Week— "INFORMATION  PLEASE" 

Jane    Cowl's    Brilliant,    Piquant    Comedy 

One    Week — Com.    Next    Sun.    Mat.,    June    15 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

Belle  Bennett  -:-  Walter  P.  Richardson 

In    the    Beautiful    Play    Based    on    the    Judge 

Priest    Stories    in    the    Sat.    Eve.    Post   by    the 

Famous   Humorist,    Irvin    Cobb 

"BACK    HOME" 

Dramatized     by     Bayard     Veiller,     Author     of 

"Within   the    Law" 

First   San  Francisco  Production 

Sun.,  June  22 — First   Time  Here 

"BE    CALM    CAMILLA" 

By  Claire  Kummer,  Author  of  "Good  Gracious 

Annabelle" 
Soon— "THE  WALK  OFFS,"  by  the  Hattons 
Every  Evening  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Matinees  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee   Every   Day 

TRIXIE  FRIGANZA 

"At  a  Block  Partv" 
HARRY  HOLMAN  and  Company  in  "My 
Daughter's  Husband":  BAILEY  and  COWAN, 
"The  Banjoker  and  the  Songster,"  \vi:h  EsteDe 
Davis:  ANN  GRAY.  Harpist;  THOS.  SWIFT 
and  MARY"  KELLEY  Offer  S3000;  EDWIN 
GEORGE  in  "A  Comedy  of  Errors";  ED 
ALEXANDER,  a  Study  in  Oil  Paints; 
HEARST     WEEKLY. 

THE    MARION    MORGAN    DANCERS 
In    a    Dance    Drama    of    the    Time    of    Attila 
and  the  Huns 
Evening  prices,  15c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.     Mati- 
nee   prices    (except    Saturdays,    Sundays    and 
holidays),    15c,   25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


fURRAN 

^■^     Elli- and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last  Two  Weeks  Start  Sun..  June   15 
OLIVER    MOROSCO    Presents    the    Smashing 
Comedy   Success 
William  o  &Tom 

COURTNEY   &   WISE 

"CAPPY  RICKS" 

E'Juar.l   E.   Ro-c's   Dramatization  of  PETER   B. 
KYNE'S  Saturday  Evening  Post    - 
Xights.  50c  to  $2:    Sat.    mat.,    ; 
BEST    SEATS    $1.00    WEI 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  strawberry  situation,  says  one  of  our 
fawning  scribes,  must  be  left  to  the  women. 
With  their  well-known  powers  of  organiza- 
tion it  will  quickly  be  solved.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  did  not  know  that  there  was 
a  strawberry  situation — one  can  not  know 
everything — it  may  be  said  that  strawberries 
are  sold  only  before  10  a.  m.  After  that 
time  they  go  to  the  packers.  If  women  will 
combine  in  a  refusal  to  buy  strawberries  at 
any  hour  the  wicked  dealers  will  quickly  be 
brought  to  their  senses.  Thank  God  for  the 
women. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  we  remember  some- 
thing about  an  egg  boycott  in  Kew  York 
some  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  women 
were  to  settle  that,  too,  and  they  did  settle 
it,  with  the  result  that  the  "egg  king"  made 
a  fortune  and  retired  to  Florida.  The  mo- 
ment some  sort  of  social  distinction  was  at- 
tached to  the  serving  of  eggs,  the  women 
bought  them  more  greedily  than  ever.  Egg 
luncheons  and  egg  dinners  became  the  order 
of  the  day.  Women  refused  to  buy  eggs  from 
their  own  grocers  and  then  hurried  furtively 
around  the  corner  and  bought  them  else- 
where. The  newspapers  printed  daily  ac- 
counts of  the  magnificent  egg  boycott,  and  of 
the  public-spirited  women  who  had  banished 
eggs  from  their  menus,  and  about  90  per  cent, 
of  the  public-spirited  women  were  seeking 
distinction  by  menus  that  contained  nothing 
but  eggs.  Women  who  had  never  before 
eaten  eggs,  who  were  made  sick  by  eggs,  now 
ate  nothing  else.  They  had  to.  It  was  a 
fashionable  duty-.  And  the  arch-criminal  who 
had  inspired  this  extraordinary  boycott,  the 
"egg  king,"  publicly  announced  that  it  had 
made  his  fortune  and  that  he  would  retire 
from  business  until  the  public-spirited  women 
should  boycott  something  else  and  so  tempt 
him  to  the  acquisition  of  a  few  million  more. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  may  hope  that 
women  will  not  boycott  strawberries.  We  do 
not  want  an  exclusive  diet  of  strawberries. 


Talking  of  strawberries,  we  are  surprised 
to  find  in  a  well-known  cook  book  a  savage 
denunciation  of  the  strawberry.  The  straw- 
berry, we  are  told,  is  a  filthy  fruit.  It  lies 
on  the  ground  and  is  the  prey  of  slugs  and 
snails.  Being  soft,  it  can  not  be  properly 
washed.  Hitherto  we  have  been  disposed  to 
agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said  piously  that 
God  was  undoubtedly  able  to  make  a  nicer 
fruit,  but  that  He  had  never  actually  done 
so.      Must    we   now    renounce    the    strawberry 


through  a  disinclination  to  compete  with  slugs 
and   snails  ? 

They  seem  to  have  had  a  really  jolly  time 
at  the  automobile  sweepstakes  just  held  at 
Indianapolis.  There  were  125,000  people 
present  and  they  were  well  rewarded.  The 
accident  to  Thurman,  we  are  told,  "did  not 
cause  the  drivers  to  diminish  their  speed." 
Thurman  was  not  actually  killed,  and  to  thai 
extent  the  incident  was  a  failure.  But  the 
crowd  was  not  despondent.  It  "held  the 
thought,"  and  was  well  rewarded.  Presently 
Lecocq  skidded  and  turned  over,  and  "the 
gasoline  tank  exploded,  covering  him  and  his 
mechanician  with  burning  gasoline;  strapped 
in  their  seats,  they  were  burned  beyond  recog- 
nition. In  the  meantime  the  rest  of  the  con- 
testants continued  their  mad  whirl  around  the 
track.  The  flaming  gasoline  was  picked  up  by 
some  of  the  racing  cars  and  carried  to  several 
parts  of  the  Speedway.'- 

It  must  have  been  a  pretty  spectacle.  The 
Spanish  bull  ring  was  nothing  to  it.  The  ob- 
durate Christian  matched  against  the  lion  must 
have  been  a  tedious  spectacle  in  comparison 
with  the  whirling  gasoline  and  the  flaming 
bodies  of  the  two  men  strapped  to  their 
seats  while  "the  rest  of  the  contestants  con- 
tinued their  mad  whirl  around  the  track." 


Perhaps  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  will  one 
day  tell  us  himself  why  he  retained  his  seat 
when  addressing  the  peace  conference.  From 
one  source  we  are  told  that  he  was  ill.  and 
from  another  that  he  was  nervous,  and  from 
still  another  that  he  was  inadvertent.  His 
enemies  say  that  it  was  merely  a  display  of 
boorishness  and  that  he  acted  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  German  kind. 

But  the  count  is  not  a  boor.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  polished  men  in  Europe.  Xor  is 
it  possible  to  associate  him  with  nervousness. 
He  may  have  been  ill.  but  in  that  case  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  say  so.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  the  count  retained  his  seat  be- 
cause he  had  intended  to  do  so.  and  that  it 
was  as  much  a  part  of  a  plan  as  was  Bis- 
marck's famous  cigar  at  the  Berlin  confer- 
ence, a  cigar  that  compelled  certain  states- 
men to  smoke  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  wished  to  show  his 
opinion  of  the  peace  conference,  and  his  first 
indication  of  that  opinion  was  to  keep  hi? 
seat.  We  have  had  other  indications  since. 
That  his  friends  are  now  trying  to  explain 
awav   the  incident  is  evidence   of  miscalcula- 


another  with  an  erect  position.  Why  do  we 
stand  when  we  wish  to  show  respect?  The 
writer  says  truly  that  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic scenes  in  all  literature  to  our  mind  is 
that  in  "The  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  where 
Darnay,  upon  entering  his  Paris  prison,  is 
greeted  with  courtly  courtesy,  the  entire  com- 
pany at  once  rising  in  a  manner  he  had 
never  associated  with  prisons.  That  then 
upparel  was  poor  and  ragged,  their  condition 
desperate,  made  no  difference.  Their  genth 
manners  were  ingrained  and  they  knew  no 
other  way  to  behave  even  within  sound  and 
sight  of  the  guillotine.  The  movie  interpreta- 
tion of  "The  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  proved  that 
we  were  not  wrong  in  our  estimate  of  this 
scene.  It  was  brought  out  on  the  screen  with 
such  telling  effect  that  for  a  moment  you  for- 
got that  "moving  pictures  are  simply  stupidity 
and  vulgarity  expressed  in  two  dimensions." 
Most  of  those  French  aristocrats  belonged 
to  an  order  associated  for  centuries  with 
oppression  and  cruelty.  Many  of  them  had 
committed  crimes  against  human  nature  almost 
worthy  of  the  death  that  awaited  them.  They 
had  exercised  the  droits  du  seigneur  and  had 
tortured  and  harried  the  poor.  But  these 
things  are  forgotten.  What  we  do  not  forget 
is  the  courtly  courtesy  that  had  become  in- 
stinctive. The  most  memorable  picture  of 
the  "Tale  of  Two  Cities"  is  the  reception  of 
Charles  Darnay  by  that  ragged  and  desperate 
prison  company  whose  miseries  had  not  been 
able  to  efface  their  manners. 


our  spiritual  demobilization  has  been  com- 
pleted in  time,  and  that  the  passing  of  Bar- 
leycorn will  find  the  heavy  guns  of  the  pulpit 
once  more  in  their  old  emplacements,  firing 
barrages  of  spiritual  thermite  at  our  long- 
suffering  modern  Babylon.  New  York  will 
never  feel  like  herself  until  she  is  once  more 
undergoing  the  weekly  unfavorable  compari- 
son  with   Sodom   and  Gomorrah. 


The  Xew  York  Evening  Post  comments  on 
the    convention    that    associates    courtesy    ti> 


The  Xew  York  Times  remarks  that  any 
remaining  doubt  that  the  war  is  over  should 
be  dispelled  by  the  recent  behavior  of  emi- 
nent and  less  eminent  clergymen,  who  after 
devoting  the  past  few  years  to  castigating  the 
Kaiser  have  re'urned  to  the  congenial  task 
of  deploring  the  degeneracy  of  these  times. 
Once  more  the  old  jeremiads  about  wicked 
Xew  York,  "with  her  half-dressed  women  and 
her  pagan  wining  and  dining."  which  make  us 
forget  for  a  moment  that  we  are  not  in  the 
happy  days  of  1913.  We  are  told  that  some 
of  our  plays  are  written  by  "moral  scaven- 
gers, filth  producers."  and  hosiery  salesmen — 
a  somewhat  unusual  collocation,  to  say  the 
least.  Before  the  Xew  Jersey  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  a  female  physician 
says  that  wide  skirts,  long  sleeves,  high  necks, 
and  no  dancing  are  necessary  if  the  morals 
of  our  youth  are  to  be  preserved. 

Some  part  of  the  occupation  of  reformers 
will  disappear  after  July  1st,  for  what  will 
our  moralists  do  without  the  Demon  Rum  to 
use  as  a  target  for  invective  long  boiling 
within    them  ?      It   is   a    pleasure   to    find    that 


■Welcome  by  the  Dog. 

"'Welcoming  soldiers  home."  said  the  re- 
turned hero  to  the  pretty  canteen  worker,  "is 
not  an  art  or  a  science.  It  is  a  talent,  a  gift, 
and  some  have  it  and  some  have  not. 

"Some  people  think  that  brass  bands  and 
"eats*  are  the  most  acceptable  forms  of  greet- 
ing, but  I  don't  think  so.  Both  brass  bands 
and  'eats'  are  all  right  in  their  way,  of  course, 
but  I'll  tell  you  who  has  the  best  idea  of 
how  to  put  over  a  greeting  that's  the  real 
thing,  and  that  is  the  family  dog. 

"Dogs  make  no  preparations,  they  put  up 
no  buildings  and  prepare  no  noise  and  con- 
fusion, but  they  register  joyful  greeting  bet- 
ter than  any  other  living  thing. 

"There's  old  Pat  the  dog  at  home.  He  is 
getting  very  blase.  He  is  getting  old.  He  lies 
around  all  day  and  never  moves  if  he  can  help 
it.  Sometimes  he  lies  right  on  the  sidewalk 
and  will,  not  even  get  out  of  the  way  of 
pedestrians. 

"When  the  folks  are  getting  off  the  car  at 
the  corner  Pat  knows  it  without  even  looking 
up.  but  if  comfortable  he  will  not  get  up 
until   politeness  demands  it. 

"When  I  got  off  the  car  coming  home  from 
the  war  Pat  knew  it  right  away,  the  folks 
say.  although  his  back  was  turned  in  my  di- 
rection. He  jumped  four  feet  into  the  air  as 
soon  as  he  recognized  me,  and  came  tearing 
down  the  street  faster  than  if  something  was 
after  him.  Such  a  commotion  and  fuss  you 
never  saw.  It  certainly  was  flattering  and  im- 
pressive, and  made  a  big  hit  with  me." — Chi- 
cago News. 


The  part  played  by  the  United  States  in 
the  world  war  served  to  develop  in  this  coun- 
try the  biggest  cannon  works  in  the  world, 
outrivaling  even  that  of  the  Krupps  at  Essen, 
Germany.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  when 
the  armistice  was  signed,  was  capable  of 
turning  out  more  and  bigger  guns  than  any 
other  plant  in   existence. 


The  inventor  of  a  safety  razor  featured  by 
a  roller  claims  the  latter  gives  the  blade  the 
correct  motion  and  massages  the  face  at  the 
same  time. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  teacher  was  giving  the  class  a  natural 
history  lesson  on  Australia.  "There  is  one 
animal,''"  she  said,  "none  of  you  have  men- 
tioned. It  does  not  stand  up  on  its  legs  all 
the  time.  It  does  not  walk  like  other  ani- 
mals, but  takes  funny  little  skips.  What  is 
it  ?"  And  the  class  yelled  with  one  voice: 
■'Charlie    Chaplin." 


You  can't  surprise  a  Chinaman.  An  aero- 
plane was  flying  over  Peking  for  the  first  time 
and  a  proud  European  pointed  it  out  to  a  na- 
tive. "Don't  you  think  it  is  wonderful?" 
"Well,"  said  the  Chinaman,  calmly,  after  a 
passing  glance  at  the  machine,  "the  thing  is 
meant  to  do  that,  isn't  it?" 


The  maiden  of  six  was  sitting  in  a  crowded 
bus  between  her  mother  and  a  very  portly 
uncle.  "Now,  dear,  don't  you  think  you  had 
better  sit  on  uncle's  knee,  and  let  that  lady 
sit  down  ?"  whispered  mother.  "I  can't, 
mother.  Uncle  breathes  too  far  down,  and 
would  push  me  off,"  replied  little  Lucy. 


Speaking  on  the  prohibition  situation  re- 
cently a  prominent  liquor  dealer  said:  "Our 
opponents  keep  quoting  scripture  to  us,  but 
that  leaves  me  cold.  Not  very  long  ago  I 
went  through  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Reve- 
lation and  I  found  only  one  instance  of  a 
man   asking  for  water — and  he  was   in  hell." 


The  young  son  of  a  California  university 
professor  had  been  playing  soldier  and  had  for 
the  dozenth  time  demolished  the  Hun  army. 
At  a  table  nearby  the  professor  was  busy  with 
some  calculations.  Suddenly,  glancing  up, 
Jimmy  spied  something.  "Father,"  he  cried, 
"there's  a  big  black  spider  on  the  ceiling." 
'  "Step  on  it,  son,  and  don't  bother  me.  I'm 
busy,"  said  the  professor  absent-mindedly. 


It  was  a  prominent  liquor  dealer  speaking. 
"At  least  a  thousand  times  a  day  some  one 
asks  me,"  he  observed,  "'What's  going  to  be- 
come of  you  after  July  1st?'  They  want  to 
know  if  I'm  going  out  of  business,  or  if  I'm 
going  to  Mexico.  They  want  to  know  what 
all  the  help  are  going  to  do.  I  listen  to  it  all, 
and  answer  as  politely  as  I  can,  but  all  the 
time  I  know  the  questioner  is  asking:  'What 
is  going  to  become  of  me?'" 


Not  so  very  long  ago  a  certain  attorney 
was  quite  ill.  A  doctor  was  summoned,  but 
directly  he  arrived  and  got  one  look  at  his 
patient  he  said,  "Sorry,  but  you'll  have  to 
call  another  doctor."  "Am  I  as  sick  as  all 
that?"  gasped  the  attorney.  "No,  but  you're 
the  lawyer  that  cross-examined  me  when  I 
was  called  to  give  expert  testimony  in  a  cer- 
tain case.  Now  my  conscience  won't  permit 
me  to  kill  you,  but  I'm  darned  if  I  care  to 
cure  you.     Good-day." 


was  the  reply,  "like  the  baldheaded  man  who 
went  into  a  druj,f  store.  'Yes,  sir,'  said  the 
clerk,  'this  is  a  guaranteed  hair  restorer.'  'All 
right,"  said  the  man,  'I'll  take  a  bottle.  And, 
by  the  way,  you  might  as  well  give  me  a  comb 
and  brush,  for  I  suppose  I'll  need  them  be- 
fore  long.'  " 

The  young  lady  had  purchased  a  book  in  a 
department  store  and  tendered  a  ten-dollar 
note  for  it.  Then  she  began  to  read.  Finally 
the  change  came,  but  the  girl  demurred.  "I 
want  another  book,"  she  said.  "But  you  asked 
for  that  one,"  insisted  the  clerk.  "1  know 
it,"  she  answered  sweetly,  "but  I've  read  it 
while  I  was  waiting  for  my  change." 


A  doughboy,  after  receiving  a  parcel  from 
home,  made  a  mad  rush  to  the  company  street 
where  he  gathered  his  cronies  about  him. 
"It's  from  the  old  man,"  he  cried.  "See, 
that's  his  writing.  There's  sure  to  be  a  lot 
of  smokes  and  something  to  eat,  and  between 
you  me  it  wouldn't  be  like  him  to  omit  a 
bottle  or  two."  He  chuckled  as  he  undid 
the  outer  wrapper,  but  inside  was  another 
addressed  in  a  feminine  hand.  "Hell,"  he 
exclaimed  in  disappointment.  "The  party's 
off.  It's  from  my  aunt,  and  there  won't  be 
nothin'  in  it  but  socks  and  prayer  books." 


Avery  Hopwood,  the  playwright,  has  often 
gone  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  present 
efficiency  expert  craze,  declaring  that  it  is  all 
bunk  and  nothing  but  an  expensive  fad. 
"But,"  he  adds,  "as  in  everything  else,  there 
are  exceptions.  There  was  Eoggins,  for  in- 
stance. Boggins  was  a  great  efficiency  man 
in  the  office,  but  even  more  so  at  home. 
Why,  every  time  Boggins  Junior  was  naughty 
his  father  laid  him  on  the  floor  and  spread 
a  rug  over  him,  so  that  the  beating  would 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  as  you  might 
say." 


replied  the  sergeant.    "Mon  dieu,  I  had  forgot- 
ten its  existence." 


Two  British  stenographers  were  boasting  of 
the  speed  of  their  shorthand  writing.  "When- 
ever I  am  reporting  at  a  meeting  on  a  warm 
evening,  all  the  people  try  to  get  near  to  my 
table."  "Why?"  asked  the  other.  "Because," 
said  the  pen-pusher,  "my  hand  goes  so  fast 
that  it  creates  a  current  of  air  like  a  fan." 
"A  mere  nothing,"  said  number  two.  "I 
always  have  to  report  on  wet  paper,  or  else 
the  current  of  air  caused  by  the  movement 
of  my  hand  would  blow  it  away.  Besides,  the 
paper  has  to  be  wetted  every  few  minutes,  be- 
cause the  friction  caused  by  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  my  arms  would  set  fire  to  it  in  no 
time." 


Senator  Gallinger  remarked  to  a  friend  that 
the  outlook  for  America  was  most  optimistic. 
"Just  what  do  you  mean  by  an  optimist,  any- 
way?" asked  his  auditor.  "He's  a  chap  who 
has  faith  that  everything  will  come  out  right," 


Secretary  of  War  Baker  relates  a  story 
told  him  while  he  was  in  France.  It  con- 
cerns an  American  liaison  officer  and  a  French 
artillery  officer.  The  one  could  not  speak 
much  French  nor  the  other  much  English, 
but  it  was-  necessary  for  them  to  exchange 
important  information.  "Henri,"  said  the 
commandant  to  a  sergeant,  "can  you  talk 
English."  "But  no,"  said  Henri,  yet  a  mo- 
ment later  he  and  the  American  were  con- 
versing fluently.  "How  is  it  that  you  can  not 
speak  English  and  the  American  can  not  speak 
French,  yet  you  converse  together  ?"  demanded 
the   puzzled  officer.     "We   spoke  in   German," 
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— and  that  is  the  ultimate  test  of  each  day's 
milling  of  Sperry  Flour— the  "bread  test." 
Expert  chemists  determine  the  percentage 
of  gluten  and  starch  of  a  blend,  expert 
millers  determine  the  uniformity  of  the 
blend,  but  the  final  test  of  the  flour  is  the 
bread  that  it  bakes. 

Expert  cooks  at  each  of  the  ten  Sperry 
Mills  test  each  day's  milling- by  trial  bakings 
in  the  kitchen.  The  Sperry  trademark  is, 
therefore,  a  stamp  of  approval  —  a  surety  of 
quality  to  every  housewife. 

Sperry  Flour  go. 
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One  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  Billy 
Sunday,  the  evangelist,  is  said  to  be  his  readi- 
ness in  replying  to  taunts  and  unexpected 
questions.  Only  recently,  in  Atlanta,  he  was 
exhorting  a  large  audience  to  follow  the  right 
path.  "Those  of  you  who  sin  will  meet  with 
dire  punishment,"  he  cried,  "and  there  will 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  o\  teeth."  "But  I 
haven't  any  teeth,"  piped  up  an  old  lady  in 
the  front  row.  "The  Lord  will  provide,"  re- 
torted   Sunday    without   hesitation. 


George  T.  Page,  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  at  a  dinner  in  New  York 
was  telling  of  some  of  the  differences  between 
Russia  and  this  country,  and  added  that  Rus- 
sians, as  a  nation,  did  not  like  Americans. 
"This  fact  is  particularly  noticeable,"  he  said, 
"when  American  actors  have  played  on  Rus- 
sian stages.  I  recall  a  friend  of  mine  who 
took  his  company  to  Petrograd.  He  put  on  a  | 
capital  performance,  but  the  audience  was 
decidedly  cold.  After  it  was  over,  he  felt 
very  badly  and  an  old  stage  hand  tried  to  com- 
fort him,  saying:  'Never  mind,  Mr.  Blank. 
That  is  the  way  they  always  treat  Americans. 
Why,  even  if  you  had  been  good,  they  would 
not  have  applauded  you.' " 


To  an  Indifferent  Desdemona. 
Lady,   beautiful    and    black-eyed, 

Frequent  were  my  dreams  in  France — 
Dreams  of  how,  if  I  came  back,  I'd 

Be  your  Soldier  of  Romance; 
Your    adoring    eyes    would    glisten 

At  my  modest  tale  and  rough. 

And   you'd   tremble   as  you'd  listen 

To   my   stuff. 

"O    my    brave   and   modest    hero!" 

You  would  sigh.     "Intrepid  youth!" 
As    Infinity    to    Zero 

Is    the    vision    to    the    truth. 
O    my    beautiful,    my    sloe-eyed, 

Ended  is  my  Perfect  Day — 
You  who  didn't  even  know  I'd 
Been  away! 
-Franklin   P.  Adams,   in   Everybody's  Magazine 
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The  Germans,  according  to  officers  from 
overseas,  were  more  afraid  of  the  American 
colored  troops  than  any  others.  When  it 
came  to  close  fighting  the  darky  was  there 
with  both  feet,  a  bayonet,  and  a  razor.  As  one 
officer  expressed  it :  "The  black  boys  in  the 
trenches  and  camps  were  mighty  frank  in  say- 
ing that  they  wished  they  were  a  long  way 
from  France,  and  nothing  in  the  world  made 
them  so  frightened  as  to  do  guard  duty.  If  a 
German,  wrapped  in  a  white  sheet,  had  stolen 
up  on  them,  the  sambos  would  have  stampeded. 
But  in  actual  fighting  they  were  invincible, 
and  their  spirit  was  epitomized  by  a  darky  in 
a  New  York  contingent.  Tse  from  N'Yawk,' 
he  stated,  'and  dese  Gumans  done  gwine  find 
us  tough  customers.  'Why,  boss,  de  part  of 
N'Yawk  I  come  from  am  so  tough  the  canary 
birds    sings    bass.'  " 


It  was  a  glorious  spring,  but  it  was  dusty, 
and  the  rude  wind  blew  grit  into  their  faces 
as  the  youth  and  the  maid  turned  the  corner. 
"Sweetums,"  he  cooed  gently,  drawing  her 
close  to  his  manly  heart,  "did  you  get  any  in 
your  eyes?"  "Yes,  my  jewel,"  she  simpered, 
mopping  her  optic  with  a  handkerchief  which 
she  had  extracted  from  some  hiding  place  in 
her  attire.  "Ah  !  in  which  of  your  glorious 
orbs  reflecting  the  light  of  heaven  did  that 
beastly  piece  of  dust  intrude?"  he  questioned 
fiercely.  "My  right,"  she  said ;  and  added, 
"Sweetheart,  did  you  get  any  in  your  eyes  ?" 
"Yes,  my  dove,"  he  responded,  while  he 
mopped  away  at  his  eye  with  the  same  hand- 
kerchief which  she  had  used.  "How  sweet," 
she  exclaimed,  "and  yours  was  the  right  eye, 
too?"  "Yes,  light  of  my  life."  "Adolphus," 
she  whispered,  rapturously,  "do  you  think  I 
could  have  been  part  of  the  same  grain  of 
dust  ?"  "I  hope  so,"  he  answered  fervently. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  lovely,  honey?"  she  whis- 
pered. "Glorious !"  he  breathed.  And  the 
wind  moaned  in  agony,  and  the  cats  and  dogs 
howled,  and  the  signboard  of  the  Frog  and 
Flying  Machine  opposite  fell  with  a  crash  to 
the  pavement. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Dirge  of  a  Member  of  the  Middle  Classes. 
When  workers  win  a  shorter  day 

The   cost    is   passed   along  to   me; 
With   larger  taxes,   larger  pay, 

The  rent  comes  higher,  too,  you  see. 

And  so  it  goes  all  down  the  line, 

From    shoes  and   clothes   to   light  and    heat; 
No    old-time    luxuries    for    mine — 

I'm  thankful  now  if  I  can   eat. 

Let    none    begrudge    the    pay    they   get 

On   farm,    in    factory   and   mill ; 
But    every    increased    wage    that's   met 

Is    added    to    my   grocer's    bill. 

I    do    not    figure    in   the    game ; 

There's    nothing   offered    me  to  choose; 
I    pay    the   piper,    just    the    same — 

When  some  one  wins,  I  always  lose. 

— Roscoe  Brumbaugh,  in  Life 


How  It  Goes. 
The   Colonel  tells  the   Major 

When    he  wants   something   done. 
And    the    Major    tells    the    Captain, 

And  gets  him  on  the  run. 

And    the    Captain    thinks    it    over, 
And,    to   be  sure  and    follow   suit, 

Passes    the    buck   and    baggage 
To  some  shave-tail  Second  Lieut. 

The    said    Lieutenant    ponders. 

And    strokes    his    downy   jaw, 
And   calls   his    trusty    Sergeant 

And  to  him  lays  down  the  law. 

The  Sergeant   calls  the    Corporal 

To  see  what  he  can  see, 
And  the   Corporal  gets  a  Private, 

And  the  poor  damned  Private's  me. 

— St.   Louis   Times. 


The  Tenderloin.' 

0  waiter,    here's   a   silver   coin, 
And    here    is    more    than    one, — 

1  want    a   slice   of   tenderloin ; 
And    have    it    underdone. 

And    here's   another    one    again, 

And    here's    another   twice, — 
A    little   bottle    of   champagne; 

And   let   it  be  on   ice. 

And,    waiter,    here's    a    yellow-back, 
And,   waiter,    here  are  two, — 

Just    order    me    a    taxi-hack; 
To    wait    till    I    am   through. 

And,    waiter,   here's   a  dollar  more, 

And   here   is   all    my    tin, — 
And  you  must  help  me  through  the  door. 
And  you  must  put  me  in. 
—From    "Nursery    Rhymes    of    New    York    City," 
by     Louis    How.       Published     by     Alfred    A. 
Knopf. 


Swiss  engineers,  with  a  series  of  locks  from 
which  hydroelectric  power  will  be  obtained, 
plan  to  extend  navigation  on  the  Rhine  from 
a  point  twelve  miles  above  Basel  to  Lake 
Constance. 
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magazines,   in   fact,   every  paper  of   importance 
published   in    the  United    States,    for   5000    sub- 
scribers,   and,    through   the    European    Bureaus, 
all    the    leading    papers    in    the    civilized    globe. 
Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted  on 
slips  giving   name   and   date  of  paper,    and  are 
mailed    day    by    day.      Write    for    circular    and 
terms. 
HENRY    ROMEIKE 
106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New 
Branches — London,   Paris,   Berlir., 
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(daifo 


Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mr;.  Brewton  Hayne  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Margaret 
Hayne,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Harrison.  Miss  Hayne 
is  the  sister  of  Lieutenant  Arthur  Hayne,  I  .  S. 
N.,  and  the  niece  of  Mr.  Duncan  Hayne,  Mrs. 
James  Langhorne,  and  Mr.  William  Alston  Hayne. 
Mr.  Harrison  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Harrison.     He  is  the   brother   of   Mrs.    Van    Leer 


Aldrich— Shawn 


M  Concert  Matinee 
Tone  and  Motion 

At  the  Columbia  Theatre 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  19 

Prices : 
50c  to  $2. 00— Box  Seats,  $2. 5  0 


Kirkman,  Mrs.  Andrew  Werner  Lawson,  Miss 
Agnes  Harrison,  Miss  Mary  Harrison,  Captain 
Edward  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Lieutenant  Gregory 
Harrison.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Hayne  and  Mr. 
Harrison  will  take  place  Monday  at  Newman 
Chapel  in    Berkeley. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black  and 
Mr.  Alan  Lowrey  was  solemnized  Wednesday 
afternoon  in  the  apartments  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Jackling  at  the  St.  Francis,  Rev.  Edward 
Morgan  officiating.  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  was  the 
matron    of    honor    and    the    maid    of    honor    was 


Mis;  Natalie  Campbell.  The  bridesmaids  were 
Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Helen  Garritr,  Miss 
Helen  Keeney,  and  Miss  Helen  Crocker.  Mr. 
Frederick  Lowrey  was  the  best  man  and  the 
ushers  were  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Mr.  Frank 
Kennedy.  Mr.  William  Roth.  Mr.  Peter  Crossmau 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman,  and  Mr. 
Philip  Westcott.  Mrs.  Lowrey  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Charles  Black.  At  the  conclusion  of  their 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowrey  will  reside  in 
New  York. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Claire  Scbeeline  and  Mr. 
Walter  Heller  was  solemnized  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  the  Italian  Room  of  the  St.  Francis,  Rabbi 
Martin  Meyer  officiating  at  the  services.  Neither 
bride  nor  groom  was  attended.  Following  the 
ceremony  a  dinner-dance  was  held  in  the  Colonial 
ballroom.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Scheeline.  Mr.  Heller  is  the  son  of 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    S.    W.    Heller. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Beatrice  Simpson  and 
Mr.  Daniel  Volkmann  was  solemnized  Tuesday 
evening  in  Piedmont,  Rev.  William  Kirk  Guthrie 
officiating.  Miss  Elsa  Schilling  was  the  maid  of 
honor  and  the  little  flower-bearers  were  Miss  Bunty 
Volkmann  and  Master  Billy  Volkmann.  Mr. 
William  Volkmann  was  the  best  man  and  the 
ushers  were  Mr.  Rudolph  Schilling,  Mr.  Otis 
Johnson,  Mr.  Brendon  Brady,  and  Mr.  Dean  Wit- 
ter. Mrs.  Volkmann  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  An- 
drew Simpson  of  Piedmont,  Mr.  Volkmann  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  Volkmann  and  the 
brother  of  Miss  Johanna  Volkmann  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Volkmann.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  wed- 
ding trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Volkmann  will  reside  in 
San    Francisco. 

Miss  Mary  Jolliffe  entertained  at  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  William  S.  Porter.  Mrs.  Herbert 
Moffitt,  Mrs.  George  Fairchild  of  Manila,  and 
Miss   Maud    O'Connor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  gave  a  dinner  re- 
cently at  their  home  in  Burlingame,  their  guests 
having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Murphy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Scott,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Crockett,  Dr.  Morris  Herzstein,  and  Mr. 
Robert    Coleman. 

Mrs.  Henry  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  the  St,  Francis  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  George  Fairchild  of  New  York,  who  with 
Mr.  Fairchild  is  en  route  to  Manila.  The  guests 
included  Mr*.  George  Barr  Baker,  Mrs.  William 
McKittrick,  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  and  Miss 
Maud    O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Erie  Brownell  entertained  at  luncheon 
recently  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
William  Pearce  of  Suisun.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  George  Crothers,  Mrs.  Morton  Gibbons,  Mrs. 
Nathan  Moran,  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Humphreys,  Mrs.  Adolph  Graupner,  and  Mrs. 
Charles    Bentley. 

Mrs-  Algernon  Gibson  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  having 
included  Miss  Marie  Louise  Black,  Miss  Helen 
Garritt,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  and  Miss  Natalie 
Campbell. 

Mrs.  Max  Sloss  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
at  luncheon  last  Wednesday  in  the  Palace  Hotel 

Countess     Eric     Lewenhaupt     gave     a     luncheon 


GREATEST  MAGAZINE  OFFER 

The  Argonaut  and  Sunset  Magazine  (together)  for  $4.00  a  year 

THE  ARGONAUT regular  price  per  year,  $4.00  T,i_l   <£C   Cft 

!  SUNSET  MAGAZINE,  regular  price  per  year,  $1.50    1  Oldl,  «J>  J.DU 

(East  of  Denver.  52.00) 

Our  Special  Price-Both  for  One  Year-Only  $4.00 

Canada.  50  Cents  Extra;  Foreign.  Si. 00  Extra 

About 

SUNSET 

MAGAZINE 

The  only  National Magazine  edited 
j  and  published for  Western  People! 

SUNSET,  the  Pacific  Monthly,  is  the 
West's  own  national  magazine.  It  is  the 
only  "general"  magazine  of  national  cir- 
culation and  influence  published  in  the  West. 
!  It  is  therefore  distinctly  representative  of  the 
I  West  in  its  viewpoint  and  in  its  treatment  of 
j  world  and  national  affairs.  Beautifully  printed 
;  and  artistically  illustrated,  crammed  full  of 
j  interest  for  every  member  of  the  family,  it  is 
j  distinctly  a  FAMILY  magazine.  It  should  be 
:  on  the  reading  table  of  every  Western  house- 
!  hold. 


- 

A  RARE  MONEY- SAVING  OPPORTUNITY 


Use      This      Coupon 


THE  ARGONAUT  PUB.  CO.,  207  PoweU  Street 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

Gentlemen— I  enclose  $4.00.  Please  send  me  The  Argonaut  and  Sunset  Magazine, 
both  for  one  year,  in  accordance  with  your  special  offer. 


Name 


Address. 


5   .   /"Please  write  Name  xnd\ 
V      Address  plainly     / 


a  few  davs  ago  at  her  home  in  Palo  Alto,  her 
guests  having  included  Mrs.  Josiah  Howell,  Mrs. 
Jessie  Eeatty,  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Whittier,  Mrs.  William  Humphreys.  Mrs 
Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs.  Armstrong  Taylor,  Mrs. 
William  Devereux,  Miss  Grace  Buckley,  and  Miss 
Edith    Bull. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Redding  gave  a  dinner 
several  evenings  ago  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf 
and  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Dr.  William 
Younger  and  Mrs.  Younger.  The  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Marye,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Howard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs-  Dixwell  Hewitt  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Tuesday  evening  at  Tait's-at-the-Beach, 
when  a  group  of  friends  accepted  their  hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Chase  gave  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Country 
Club  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vin- 
cent, who  are  guests  at  El  Mirasol  from  their 
home    in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  George  Bowles  entertained  at  luncheon 
several  days  ago  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor 
of  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody, 
Mrs.  William  Roth,  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Mrs. 
Tack  Neville,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore,  Miss  Natalie 
Campbell,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  and  Miss  Helen 
Garritt, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Cbatfield-Taylor  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  Thursday  even- 
ing by  Miss  Elizabeth  George  at  Stanford  Court. 
The  guests  included  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Clampett,  Mr.  W.  W.  Chapin,  Mr.  Clark 
Crocker,    and    Mr.    Hobart    Cbatfield-Taylor. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  gave  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  her  home  on  Broadway,  her  guests 
having  included  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Mrs.  Stuart 
Haldorn,  Mrs.  Harry  Scott.  Miss  Louise  Boyd, 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Black,  Miss  Natalie  Campbell. 
and  Miss  Helen  Garriit. 

General  John  Morrison  and  Mrs.  Morrison  gave 
a  dinner  a  few  evenings  ago  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  in  compliment  to  General  Benjamin  Alvord 
and    Mrs.    Alvord. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  in  Rainbow  Lane  Saturday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Neville  gave  a  dinner  Mon- 
day evening  in  compliment  to  Miss  Mary  Louise 
B'ack  and  Mr.  Alan  Lowrey.  Later  in  the  even- 
ing Mr.  Charles  Black  entertained  the  same  group 
and  a  number  of  additional  guests  at  a  supper- 
dance  in  the  Italian  Room  of  the  St.  Francis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville's  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Bowles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Corbett  Moody.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Birth, 
Miss  Black.  Miss  Natalie  Campbell.  Miss  Katberine 
Ramsay,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Helen  Garritt, 
Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Mr.  Alan  Lowrey,  Mr. 
Frederick  Lowrey,  Mr.  Douglas  Alexander,  Mr. 
Peter  Crossman  of  New  York,  Mr.  Philip  Wcst- 
cott,  Mr.  George  Leib.  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Kennedy. 

M  rs.  Frank  Griffin  was  hostess  at  luncheon 
Monday  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in 
compliment  to  her  niece,  Miss  Frances  Revett. 

Clara  Darling  gave  a  tea  Saturday  after- 
noon at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  her 
daughter.  Countess  de  Percy  ra.  Mrs.  Darling 
was  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by  Countess 
Eric  Lewenhaupt.  Mrs.  Sidney  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Laine,  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne,  and  Miss  Laura 
McKinstry. 

Mrs.  Charles  McCormack  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  ber  home  in  Menlo,  her  guests  having 
included  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt.  Mrs.  Evan  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.  Daniel  Tackling,  and  Miss  Marv 
Jolliffe. 

Mrs.  Christian  dc  Guignc,  Miss  Helen  Garritt, 
and  Miss  Helen  Keeney  entertained  more  than 
sixty  guests  at  an  a]  fresco  supper  Sunday  even- 
ing in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Francis  Carolan  at 
Saratoga.  The  affair  was  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Mary     Louise     Black. 

Miss  Ruth  Lent  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  even- 
ing at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Louis  White  of  New  York. 


Fairmont    Hotel 

'"The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 
VANDA  HOFF  and  the 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

Dancing  in   Rainbow  Lane  Nightly,  except 

Sunday,  7  to  1 

Special  Dinner,  $2.50 


Afternoon  Tea,   with    Rudy  Seiger's  Orchestra, 
Daily,  4:30  to  6 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


The  Anisfeld  Pictures. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  six  large  paintings 
and  the  rearrangement  of  the  whole  Anisfeld 
exhibition,  this  collection  is  coming  to  be 
more  appreciated  and  better  understood  by 
those  who  had  at  first  seen  very-  little  in  the 
■work  of  this  great  Russian  fantasist.  With 
each  succeeding  visit  the  public  is  getting 
nearer  to  a  real  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  imaginative  qualities  of  this  great 
color  symphonist,  whose  artistic  creed  is 
summed  up  in  his  saying,  "I  paint  not  what 
I  see,  but  what  I  feel,"  which  has  been  the 
real  basis  of  all  true  art.  This  has  been  em- 
phasized in  more  ways  than  one  during  the 
last  week  by  many  visitors  to  the  exhibition, 
who  have  confessed  to  a  complete  conversion 
to  Anisf  eld's  point  of  view,  which  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  the  growing  interest 
in  this  very  remarkable  exhibition.  Detractors 
as  well  as  admirers  admit  that  to  know  and 
understand  Anisf  eld's  work  is  to  have  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  moving  spirit  un- 
derlying modern  Russia,  and  that  this  is  not 
to  be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
preconceived  Anglo-Saxon  prejudices  as  to 
what  is  and  what  is  not  art. 

In  this  respect  the  Anisfeld  exhibition 
offers  as  interesting  an  index  to  national 
character  and  characteristics  as  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Zuloaga  exhibition  last  year, 
demonstrating  that  art  is  a  national  as  well 
as  an  individual  product  colored  by  all  the 
forces — intellectual,  social,  and  political — 
that  go  to  make  up  a  nation. 

The  collection  will  remain  on  view  a  short 
time  longer,  and  any  one  interested  in  an 
authentic     expression    of    the    contemporary 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel  Whitcomb 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  ST.  NEAR  EIGHTH 


m  Such    exclusive    features    as    the  B 

m  glass-enclosed   Sun   Room  on   the  B 

m  Roof,    with    its   tea   service   each  g 

B  afternoon,   and  dancing   Saturday  g 

I   night — and     a     garage     free     for  ■ 

8  guests"   use — emphasize  the   Whit-  §j 
g             comb's  up-to-dateness. 


I 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights  hot  and  cold  water.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean.  Booklet. 
Address  Mrs.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON,  San 
Ysidro  Ranch. 


spirit  of  present-day  Russia  should  not  fail 
to  see  it.  They  will  be  more  than  repaid  for 
the  outlay  of  the  small  admission  fee  charged 
to  defray  the  very  considerable  expense  in- 
volved in  bringing  the  collection  to  the  Coast, 
All  other  galleries  in  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts  are  open  to  the  public  free  as  usual. 
During  the  three  years  in  which  the  building 
has  been  conducted  as  a  museum  by  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Association  over  500,000  people 
have  visited  the  forty -odd  exhibitions  held 
therein  during  that  time.  These  activities 
are  maintained  for  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco by  voluntary  subscriptions  contributed 
by  150  public-spirited  citizens. 


Pacific  Musical  Society. 
On  Thursday  evening  of  last  week  the  Pa- 
cific Musical  Society  presented  as  their  an- 
nual "jinks"  programme  "Harmony,"  a  mu- 
sical farce,  an  extremely  clever  bit  of  work 
by  Mary  Carr  Moore.  The  performance, 
which  was  staged  under  the  direction  of  the 
author  and  Mr.  Leo  Hillenbrand,  took  place 
in  the  Colonial  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis.  Immediately  after  the  performance 
supper  was  served,  followed  by  dancing  in  the 
Italian  room.  M.  M.  G.  M. 


A  device  for  protecting  people  from  taking 
doses  from  poison  bottles  by  mistake  is  the 
sandpaper  labeL  The  actual  label  with  usual 
skull  and  crossbones  is  pasted  on  a  piece  of 
sandpaper  large  enough  to  go  all  around  the 
bottle,  so  that  when  any  one  takes  up  the 
bottle  in  the  night,  no  matter  how  dazed 
from  sleep  he  may  be,  the  rough,  unfamiliar 
feel  of  the  sandpaper  rouses  him  and  he 
recognizes  at  once  that  the  bottle  contains 
poison  of  some  description.  The  printed 
label  tells  the  kind  of  poison  in  the  bottle. 


UNION      SQ  U AR  E 

The  servant  problem  is  solved. 
Surprisingly   low   daily   and    monthly 
rates. 

CARL    SWORD,     Mgr. 
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Walters  Surgical  Company 
NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL 

To  Oui  New  Location,  44 1  SUTTER  STREET 

Between   Powell   and   Stockton   Sts. 

Will  Occupy  Entire  Building 

Ikcreased  Busikess  Demands  More  Space 


Telephone  Sutter  6654 


Importers 


Geo.  w.  Caswell  Co. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA 

Spices,   Baking   Powder,   Flavoring 

Extracts 
442-452   Second  Street,   San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE 

A  BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  HOME,  fur- 
nished. On  4-acre  tract,  terraced  and  culti- 
vated, sunny,  secluded  and  commanding  ex- 
pansive view.  12  rooms  with  garage;  modern; 
5  minutes  from  depot.  Address  Box  B,  the 
Argonaut. 


"»  " — li~ 


S  ALE    O  F 

Wines  £#  Brandies 

True  to  Name  and  Vintage 
BOTTLED  AT  THE  VINEYARD 

1913  Zinfandel,  per  case $  5.50 

1913    Riesling,    per  case 6.50 

1913   Sauterne,  per  case 6.50 

1913  Moselle,   per  case 6.50 

1912   Old   Port,   per  case 7.50 

1912    Angelica,    per    case 7.50 

1914  Sherry,  per  case 7.50 

Old    Brandy,   Cognac  type,  per  case.-   25.00 
Old  Brandy,  per  gallon 10.00 

F.  ALBERTZ, 
Moulton  Hill  Vineyard,  Cloverdale,    Cal 


DC 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  Jean  Saint  Cyr  arrived  last  Wednesday  from 
New  York  and  has  taken  apartments  at  the  St. 
Francis,  where  he  will  remain  until  the  arrival  of 
Mrs.  Saint  Cyr  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Saint  Cyr  will  spend  the  summer  in  San 
Mateo,  where  they  have  purchased  the  residence 
of  Mr.    and   Mrs.    Eugene  de   Sabla. 

Mr.  Maurice  Casenave,  who  visited  in  San 
Francisco  two  years  ago  as  the  head  of  the 
French  financial  mission,  has  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Brazil  and  will  make  his  permanent 
home  in  the  Eastern  city. 

Dr.  Millicent  Cosgrave  left  last  week  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  her  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  O'Hara 
Cosgrave. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin,  who  have  been 
guests  at  the  Fairmont  for  several  weeks,  will 
leave  next  week  for  Newport,  where  they  will 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bowles,  who  have  been 
spending  some  months  at  the  Fairmont,  have 
taken    an    apartment   on   Russian   Hill. 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff  and  Mrs.  Skiff  arrived 
last  week  from  their  home  in  Chicago  and  are 
guests  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  have  gone  to  Bartlett 
Springs  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  James  Eaves  and  her  little  son  have  gone 
to  Woodside  to  spend  the  summer  with  the 
matron's  parents,  Dr.  Bradford  Leavitt  and  Mrs. 
Leavitt.     Major  Eaves  is  still  in  France. 

Mrs.  George  Harding  of  Philadelphia  is  en 
route  to  San  Francisco  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Oxnard,  and  she  will  spend  several  weeks  here 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  James  Keeney.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oxnard  and  Mrs.  Harding  are  coming  to 
San  Francisco  by  way  of  Canada. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  returned  last  Monday  to  San 
Francisco  from  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New 
York.  Mrs.  Lord  has  taken  apartments  at  the 
Ciift  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Randolph  Zane  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
last  week  and  is  staying  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Betty  George,  who  has  been  the  guest  of 
her  uncle,  Mr.  W.  W.  Chapin,  at  Stanford  Court, 
will    leave    next    week    for     Seattle    to    visit    her 


William  Wanen  School 

Summer  Camp 

FOR  BOYS 

A  select  camp  for  young  boys.  Combines 
an  ideal  summer  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains — fishing,  hiking,  swimming, 
games,  sports  and  amusements — with 
military  and  physical  training.  Tutor- 
ing one  hour  daily  by  experienced  in- 
structors. The  personal  needs  of  each 
boy  are  carefully  studied  and  his  activi- 
ties  adapted   to  his   needs, 

The  camp  opens  May  30th  and  lasts  14 

weeks.      Boys  are  not  required  to   stay 

the    full    term.      Separate     section     for 

small  boys.      For   catalog,   address 

WILLIAM  WARREN  SCHOOL, 
Menlo  Park,   Cal. 


cousin,  Miss  Elma  Collins.  Later  Miss  George 
will  go  to  New  York  to  join  her  parents,  Captain 
Harry  George,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  George. 

Mrs.  Richard  Roberts  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Madera,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco, 
when  she  was  a  guest  at  the  St.  Francis.  The 
matron  has  recently  been  visiting  in  Monterey 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Frank  McComas. 

Lieutenant  Marshall  Arnold  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
will  make  their  home  in  Washington  indefinitely, 
as  the  navy  officer  has  been  assigned  for  duty  on 
President  Wilson's  yacht,  the  Mayflower. 

General  Benjamin  Alvord,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Alvord  arrived  last  week  in  San  Francisco  and 
will  make  their  home  at  the  Fairmont,  where  the 
matron's  brother-in-law  and  sister,  General  John 
Morrison,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  also  re- 
side. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Castle  and  Miss  Beatrice 
Castle,  who  came  from  Honolulu  for  the  marriage 
of  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black  and  Mr.  Alan  Lowrey, 
have  been  guests  at  the  Ciift  Hotel  since  their 
arrival.  Mr.  Frederick  Lowrey,  who  accompanied 
the  Casdes  from  Honolulu,  has  also  been  staying 
at  the    Ciift. 

Mrs.  William  Crocker  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Burlingame,  after  having  passed  the  winter 
and   spring  in  New  York. 

Mr.  John  Newbold  of  Washington,  D.  C,  ar- 
rived last  week  in  San  Francisco  and  has  been 
staying  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  Browne  left  Saturday  for 
New  York,  where  they  will  reside  during  the  next 
year. 

Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  and  her  two 
daughters,  the  Misses  Consuelo  and  Muriel  Van- 
derbilt, will  arrive  here  in  July  to  spend  several 
weeks  before  going  to  Del  Monte  for  the  late 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Fairchild  arrived  last 
week  in  San  Francisco  from  New  York  and  are 
spending  several  days  at  the  St.  Francis  en  route 
to   their   home  in   Manila. 

Miss  Nina  BarroII  has  arrived  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  is  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Seward 
McXear,  at  her  home  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  Irving  Wright  has  gone  to  Pebble  Beach 
for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Chatfield-Taylor  passed 
several  days  of  last  week  in  San  Francisco  from 
their  home  in  Chicago.  During  their  sojourn  here 
they   were  guests  at  the    Ciift   Hotel. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore  has  taken  an  apartment 
in  Santa  Barbara  for  the  reminder  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  have  returned  to  Bur- 
lingame from  a  visit  at  the  McCreery  ranch  in 
Monterey  County. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Bright  Bruce,  who  arrived  last  week 
from  Manila,  has  gone  to  Merced  to  visit  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loren  Van 
Home. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens  and  Miss  Josephine 
Ross  arrived  last  week  from  their  home  in  Santa 
Barbara  and  are  guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kuechler  and  Miss 
Louisiana  Foster  have  gone  to  Orland  for  a  so- 
journ of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Koshland  have  taken  an 
apartment  in  New  York,  where  they  will  make 
their  permanent   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Mendell  and  Miss  Louise 
Janin  returned  last  week  to  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue  from  a  trip  to  the  Sierras. 

Dr.  James  Black,  Mrs.  Black,  and  their  sons, 
Mr.  Alan  Black  and  Mr.  -Ream  Black,  have  re-_ 
turned  to  town  from  a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Admiral  Charles  Gove,  Mrs.  Gove,  and  Mrs. 
Stetson  Winslow  are  visiting  in  Santa  Barbara, 
where  they  are  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh 
Sypher. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla  have  arrived 
from  New  York  and  are  visiting  the  latter's  son- 
in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin, 
in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Charles  Moore  and  Miss  Josephine  Moore 
have  opened  their  home  in  Santa  Cruz  for  the 
summer  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot  have  returned  from 
Southern  California  and  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Ciift  Hotel. 

Count  Joaquin  de  Pereyra  and  Countess  de 
Pereyra  left  Monday  for  New  York  en  route  to 
Paris,   after  a  brief  sojourn  in   California. 

Mrs.  John  Edward  Beale  and  Mrs.  William 
Bartlett  have  been  visiting  in  San  Francisco  for 
several  days  from  their  homes  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Herman  Oelrichs  left  Sunday  for  his  home 
in  Newport,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco. 
During  his  stay  here  Mr.  Oelrichs  was  a  guest  at 
the   Fairmont. 

Miss  Sue  Alston  McDonald  arrived  Sunday 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  has  joined  her  parents, 
General  John  McDonald  and  Mrs.  McDonald,  at 
the  Presidio. 

Colonel  Sydney  Cloman  and  Mrs.  Cloman  arrived 
Sunday  from  the  East  and  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  St.   Francis   for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  to 
Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Leon  Wilson  are  guests  at 
the  St.  Francis  from  their  home  in  Carmel. 

Mr.  Robert  Coleman  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Cara  Coleman  have  returned  from  the  East  and 
have  taken  the  McCreery  House  for  the  remainder 
of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Devereux  have  been 
spending  several  days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Hobart   at  their  home   in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duval  Moore  have  returned  from 
Los  Angeles,  where  they  visited  the  matron's 
parents,    Mr.   and   Mrs.  John  Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Howell  spent  the  week- 
end in  Menlo  with  Major  Philip  Wales  and  Mrs. 
Wales. 

Judge  William  Morrow  and  Mrs.  Morrow,  who 
have  spent  the  winter  as  usual  at  the  St.  Francis, 
will  leave  in  July  for  an  outing  on  the  Feather 
River. 

Mrs.  William  Fullam  and  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam 
visited  in  San  Francisco  last  week  en  route  to 
Portland  from  Coronado. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Mr.  T.  G.  Williams,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  R.  E.  Holman,  Lima,  Peru;  Mr.  C.  P.   Scott, 


El  Paso,  Texas:  Mr.  A.  C.  J.  GarTney,  Dowagiac, 
Michigan;  Dr.  Roy  Nance,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Miller,  Dallas,  Texas;  Mr.  Paul  Ab- 
bott, Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  John  Dosch,  Geyserville; 
Mr.  W.  A.  Matthews,  Detroit;  Captain  E.  D. 
Wilbur  and  Mrs.  Wilbur.  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Carson,  Colorado  Springs;  Mr. 
A.  L.  Butler,  Chicago;  Mr.  C.  C.  Unson,  Manila. 
Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  are 
Mr.  Thomas  Swift,  New  York;  Mr.  B.  G.  Seaman, 
Chicago;  Mr.  Harry  Fair,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  B.  Moore,  Los  Angeles;  Lieutenant  J.  W. 
Rattliffe,  New  York  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H. 
McKean,  Shanghai,  China;  Mr.  D.  W.  Craven, 
Alvin,  Michigan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Cox.  At- 
lanta, Georgia;  Mrs.  R.  M.  Muir,  Chicago;  Mrs. 
Jennie    Johnson,    Cleveland. 


Fairmont  Hotel. 

Rainbow  Lane,  that  delightful  retreat  in  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
gay  parties  during  the  week,  and  the  dinner 
hour,  from  7  o'clock  until  9  every  evening, 
has  found  the  beautiful  room  crowded  with 
groups  of  pleasure-seekers.  Vanda  Hoff,  the 
inspirational  dancer,  has  been  presenting  two 
beautiful  conceptions — the  "Dance  of  India," 
from  the  legend  "Sadko,"  to  the  music  of 
Rimsky-Korsakow's  "Chanson  Indoue,"  and 
the  dance  of  "Lisolotte,"  the  terpsichorean 
revel  of  a  typical  Southern  girl  of  rare  beauty 
in  the  days  "before  the  war."  As  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  Indian  dance  Miss  Eva 
Clark,  a  pleasing  soprano,  sings  the  Rimsky- 
Korsakow  music  charmingly.  Manilla  Le 
Mori  is  making  her  first  appearance  at  the 
hotel  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  favorite. 
Hazel  Stalling,  the  talented  whistler,  and 
Halli  Nestor  lend  variety  to  the  entertain- 
ment. 

The  soloist  of  the  Lobby  Concert  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  this  Sunday  evening  will  be 
Bruce  Cameron,  tenor,  accompanied  by  Walter 
F.  Wenzel. 


The  Schubert  Club. 

The  Schubert  Club,  Sacramento's  crack 
choral  organization,  is  to  give  the  half-hour 
of  music  in  the  Greek  Theatre  on  Sunday, 
June  15th,  at  4  p.m.  A  programme  of  excel- 
lent variety  has  been  arranged,  its  concluding 
and  principal  number  being  Gounod's  "Gallia" 
for  soprano  solo  and  chorus. 

"Gallia"  was  written  by  Charles  Francis 
Gounod  during  the  Franco -Prussian  war. 
Gounod,  then  fifty-three  and  beyond  the  mili- 
tary age,  had  taken  refuge  in  England.  This 
work,  inspired  by  the  troubles  of  his  native 
land  (hence  the  title  "Gallia"),  was  written 
for  and  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
inauguration  of  Royal  Albert  Hall,  London, 
May  1,  1871.  Four  composers  contributed  to 
this  solemn  occasion ;  Sullivan,  representing 
England ;  Pinsuti,  Italy ;  Hiller,  Germany ; 
and  Gounod,  France.  "Gallia"  met  with  great 
success  in  London  and  even  greater  when 
subsequently  rendered  in  Paris.  Gounod  called 
it  "a  biblical  elegy."  It  concludes  with  a 
thrilling  dramatic  climax,  "Jerusalem,"  for  so- 
prano  obligato   solo   and   chorus. 

The  soloists  from  the  Schubert  Club  are 
Miss  Irma  L.  Shinn  and  Mrs.  William  A. 
Friend,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Jovovich, 
baritone. 


The  Goats  of  Naples. 

Goats,  wearing  wooden  collars  and  escorted 
by  goatherds,  usually  women  or  children,  make 
free  use  of  the  sidewalks  of  Naples,  Italy,  and 
constitute  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
sights  of  that  city  which  meet  the  gaze  of 
a  visitor.  The  herds  are  driven  through  the 
streets  and  are  taken  into  the  houses  and  even 
up  to  the  third  or  fourth  story  and  there 
milked.  In  fact  this  type  of  perambulating 
dairy  has  long  been  famous  in  Naples  and 
never  ceases  to  excite  the  interest  of  visitors. 

On  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  the  condition  of  infant 
and  zymotic  mortality.  Although  it  would  be 
expected  that  quantities  of  milk  would  be  sold 
in  a  city  like  Naples  of  nearly  a  million  in- 
habitants, it  is,  however,  not  used  to  a  great 
extent  by  all  classes  of  native  Neapolitans. 
The  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  "latterie" 
in  Naples  reports  that  it  is  used  by  invalias, 
infants,  and  old  people,  but  very  little  by 
others,  and  then  only  by  the  poorer  classes, 
because  of  their  inability  to  get  nourishment 
from   other   sources. 

Goat's  milk  in  Naples  is  in  one  way  a  satis- 
factory and  healthful  solution  to  the  difficult 
problem  of  supplying  the  extremely  poor  with 
a  food  commodity  that  is  readily  accessible 
and  at  the  same  time  free  from  deliberate 
adulteration.  Vital  statistics  obtained  at  the 
municipality-  show  that  inasmuch  as  the  ordi- 
nary recognized  criteria  of  the  healthiness  of 
a  city  are  found  in  its  general,  infant,  and 
zymotic  mortality,  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  in  the  ten-year  period  immediately  before 
the  war  Naples,  with  a  general  mortality  of 
23.5  deaths  to  1000  inhabitants,  had  a  rate 
lower  than  had  Rome,  Paris,  and  Petrograd, 
and  was  essentially  on  an  equal  with  London, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna.  With  a  death  rate  of 
infants  under  one  year  of  age  during  this 
same  period  of  155  to  1000  deaths,  the  Naples 
rate  was  lower  than  that  of  any  town  ?n  Eng- 
land and  was  about  the  same  as  or  lower  than 
that  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 


Exhibition  of 

PAINTINGS 

By  Boris  Anisfeld 

The  Celebrated  Russian  Artist 
Comprising  130  exhibits,  filling  7  galleries 

PALACE  OF  FINE  ARTS 
Reached  via  ctD  '  and  Union  St.  cars 

Daily,  includine  Sunday,  10  A  M  to  5  P.M. 
Until  June  22d,  Inclusive 

Admission  to  this  Exhibition,  25c 

All  other  Galleries  in  the  bnildine  open  free  to  the 

pnblic  as  nsnal.  Over  600,000  persons  have  visited  the 

Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  three  years.    Many  collections 

now  on  view  free. 
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CIVIC   AUDITORIUM 

Thursday   Evening,    June   26th 

L.     M.     Hrubanik     Presents     a     Spectacular 

Production    of 

"  A  I  D  A" 

As    Presented    with     Immense    Success    at 

the   Greek  Theatre 

All-Star    Cast — Magnificent    Ensemble    and 

Ballet — Superb    Scenery   and    Costumes 

ORCHESTRA'  OF    75 
Reserved    seats,    $2,    $1.50,    SI,    75c    and 
50c,  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
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Liquor  and  Animals. 

A  teetotal  advocate  once  said  that  alcohol 
is  purely  an  acquired  taste — that  no  living 
creature  except  man  would  willingly  touch  it. 

The  gentleman  had  certainly  never  been  to 
the  Zoo  and  seen  how  greedily  a  sick  ele- 
phant swallows  a  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum. 
A  lady  elephant  called  Dinah,  belonging  to 
the  Barnum  show,  having  realized  that  she 
only  got  alcohol  when  she  was  ill,  was  clever 
enough  to  sham  illness  just  in  order  to  get 
the  medicine  she  adored. 

Monkeys,  the  apes  especially,  take  kindly 
to  alocoholic  liquor.  The  writer  has  seen  the 
trained  ape,  Consul,  sit  up  and  drink  a  glass 
of  port  with   the  greatest   relish. 

Strew  grain  soaked  in  whisky  in  a  farm- 
yard; the  chickens  fight  for  it,  and  have  not 
the  sense  to  know  when  they  have  had 
enough.  Sparrows,  too,  will  become  quite 
tipsy  on  the  same  sort  of  food. 

An  American  scientist,  Mr.  V.  E.  Shelford, 
has  been  trying  experiments  with  goldfish  and 
"dope."  He  put  the  fish  in  a  shallow  tank 
into  which  a  weak  morphia  solution  flowed 
at  one  end,  while  pure  water  ran  in  at  the 
other. 

Did  the  fish  avoid  the  tainted  water  and 
make  for  the  fresh  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They 
swam  to  the  inlet  of  the  morpine  solution 
and  stayed  there.  Some  stayed  so  close  that 
they    died    from    the    effects. 

Then  Mr.  Shelford  tried  another  lot  with 
alcohol.  The  goldfish  evidently  loved  it,  for 
they  soaked  themselves  in  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion  until   they   were   quite   helpless. 

Reptiles  can  stand  enormous  doses  of  dope 
without  any  apparent  harm.  A  frog,  for 
instance,  will  swallow  a  dose  of  morphia  a 
hundred  times  greater  than  would — weight 
for  weight — be  fatal  to  a  human  being,  and 
that  without  being  much  the  worse  for  it. — 
Tit-Bits. 


ADgels"  Gone  from  Theatre. 

Exit  the  theatrical  angel.  He  has  become 
one  of  the  traditions  of  stageland.  He  was 
the  outsider  of  means  who  ventured  some  of 
his  surplus  cash  in  backing  theatrical  enter- 
prises and  frequently  lost.  He  knew  little  of 
the  theatre  beyond  seeing  plays  and  he  en- 
trusted his  capital  to  the  promoters  of  the 
enterprise  who  were  lucky  enough  to  induce 
him  to  invest.  It  was  the  same  old  story* — 
the  angel  furnished  the  money,  the  other  fel- 
low the  experience,  and  experience  usually 
won. 

But  the  angel  has  gone  (says  the  New 
York  Herald),  and  in  his  place  have  come 
hardheaded  business  men,  who  apply  strict 
business  methods  to  their  theatrical  invest- 
ments, and  many  of  them  have  operated  profit- 
ably. Exploitation  of  motion-picture  corpora- 
tions has  disclosed  a  great  deal  of  downtown 
money. 

What  is  not  so  generally  known  is  that 
downtown  money  is  employed  quite  exten- 
sively in  the  legitimate  theatre.  This  does 
not  mean  a  haphazard  putting  up  of  money 
for  the  other  fellow  to  handle,  as  was  the 
fashion  with  the  angel.  The  investor  knows 
what  he  is  doing,  knows  what  the  other 
fellow  is  doing,  and  permits  nothing  to  be 
done  without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  He 
studies  the  game  just  as  he  studies  the  stock 
market. 


A  Spaniard  has  patented  a  process  for  the 
use  of  banana  fibre  for  textiles,  yarns,  cords, 
and  alpargata  soles  as  a  substitute  for  hemp 
and  jute.  Trials  have  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  a  factory'  is  about  to  be  established  in 
Las  Palmas.  the  machinery  having  already 
been  ordered  from  the  United  States. 


Lion  tamers  frequently  per: 
with  lavender. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"My  grandfather  could  have  had  all  this 
land  around  here  for  a  song."  "1  don  t  blame 
him  "  replied  the  indignant  vocalist.  He 
showed  wisdom  in  going  without  the  land 
rather  than  take  a  chance  on  the  musical 
critics." — Washington    Star. 

"Does  Chollv  live  on  the  avenue?"  "No. 
Cholly  lives  on  his  father,  who  lives  on  the 
avenue." — New  York  Globe. 

"This  furniture  is  antique?"  "Yes."  "Did 
you  inherit  it  ?"  "In  a  way.  My  grandfather 
bought  it  from  a  man  on  the  installment  plan, 
and  I  took  over  the  payments."— Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"Gentleman  to  see  you."  "Tell  him  I'll  see 
him  in  about  half  an  hour."  "He  says  he 
won't  wait  a  minute."  "Show  him  in  in- 
stantly then.  He  must  be  worth  seeing."— 
Toledo    Blade. 

Daughter—  Marry  that  old  Mr.  Roxley  ? 
Why,  I'd  die  first!  Mother—  Nonsense,  child! 
You'd  outlive  him  forty  years  at  least. —  Kan- 
sas City  Star. 

Pauline — What's  that  second  umpire  doing 
behind  the  pitcher?  Paul — Why,  he  keeps  his 
eye  on  the  bases.  Pauline — Oh,  I  see — and 
when  he  isn't  looking  the  players  try  to  steal 
the  bases? — Buffalo   Ex-press. 

Young  Wife  (in  the  country) — This  is  a 
nice  place  you've  brought  me  to.    We've  been 
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I  here  for  four  months  and  I  haven't  seen  a 
new  face.  Hub— No  new  face!  Why,  my 
dear,  we've  changed  our  help  eight  times:— 
New    York   Globe. 

He If  I  stole  a  kiss  would  you  scream  for 

your  parents?  She— No,  not  unless  you 
wanted  to  kiss  the  whole  family.— Nebraska 
Awgwan. 

Anna— Since  you've  been  in  love  you  seem 
to  have  a  far-away  expression  in  your  eyes. 
jmy — There's  a  reason,  dear.  Harold  always 
kisses  me  when  I'm  not  looking.— London 
Mail. 

Mrs.  Henpeck — If  you  marry  Dick  you 
need  never  expect  me  to  come  to  see  you. 
Daughter— Just  say  that  into  the  gramophone, 
won't  you,  please  ?  Mrs.  Henpeck — What  for  ? 
Daughter — I  want  to  give  the  record  to  Dick 
as  a  wedding  present. — Tit-Bits. 

"The  doctor  has  prescribed  physical  exer- 
cise for  Reggie."  "My  word,  old  top  !  Has 
he  joined  a  gym?"  "No;  he  discharged  his 
valet,  and  is  learning  to  dress  himself." — 
Manchester   Guardian. 

"Look  here,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  maiden 
lady,  "I  want  you  to  take  back  that  parrot 
you  sold  me.  I  find  that  it  swears  very 
badly."  "Well,  ma'am,"  replied  the  dealer, 
"it's  a  very  young  bird;  it'll  learn  to  swear 
more  perfectly  when  it's  a  bit  older." — Stray 
Stories. 

Sunday-School  Teacher — What  is  more  to 
be  desired  than  great  riches  ?  Chorus  of 
Scholars — Nothin'  ! — Royal. 

"How  do  you  and  your  wife  manage  to  ad- 
just your  little  differences  so  pleasant! y  ?" 
'Easily  enough.  I  just  admit  I  am  wrong." — 
Detroit   Free   Press. 

Kloscman — Let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice. Knox — What's  the  matter  with  it? — 
Life. 

Schoolmaster — Jones,  spell  'weather."  Jones 
— W-e-t-t-h-e-r.  Schoolmaster — Well,  Jones, 
that's  certainly  the  worst  spell  of  weather 
we've  had  for  some  time. — Tit-Bits. 

Doctor — And  has  your  husband  had  any 
lucid  intervals,  Mrs.  Smith?  Mrs.  Smith — 
'E's  'ad  nothin'  except  what  you  ordered  him, 
doctor. — Tit-B  its. 

"Aren't  you  the  man  who  used  to  sign 
yourself  'Taxpayer'  ?"  "Yes,"  replied  the 
citizen  with  a  bunch  of  notebooks.  "Now 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  my  mere  signa- 
ture to  that  effect.  The  revenue  collector 
requires  an  affidavit  to  it." — Washington  Star. 

Auntie  (to  small  John,  who  is  wistfully 
munching  bread  and  butter  on  the  back  steps) 
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— Too  bad  your  little  dog  died,  John.  I  sup- 
pose you  miss  him.  John — 'Deed  I  do.  Now 
I  never  know  quite  what  to  do  with  my  last 
bite. — Life. 

Officer  (on  leave) — You'll  be  glad  to  have 
the  Bisley  meeting  revived?  Veteran  Volun- 
teer Marksman — Yes;  but  there'll  be  some 
poor  scoring.  You  see,  there's  been  no  seri- 
ous shooting  for  the  last  four  years. — Punch. 

"Now,  Charlie,  if  you're  very  good  I'll  give 
you  a  penny."  "I'm  afraid  I  can't  afford  to  be 
good  for  less'n  tuppence,  gran'ma — not  the  way 
prices    is    today." — London    Answers. 

"For  beating  your  wife,  I  will  fine  you 
$1.10,"  said  the  judge.  "I  don't  object  to  the 
dollar,"    said   the    prisoner,    "but    what    is    the 


'That,"  said  the  judge,  "is  the 
amusements." — Los    Angeles 


10  cents  for? 
Federal  tax 
Times. 

Ray — My  pa's  got  so  much  money  he  don't 
know  how  to  spend  it.  Roy — That's  nothing. 
My  pa's  got  so  much  money  that  ina  can't 
spend  it. — Portland  Telegram. 

Clerk — We  can't  pay  you  the  twenty-five 
dollars  on  this  money  order  until  you  are 
identified.  Matt — That's  tough.  There's  only 
one  man  in  town  who  can  identify  me  and  I 
owe  him  twenty. — Boston  Transcript. 

Miss  Gabbleigh — I  thought  I  never  should 
live  to  tell  the  tale.  Miss  Keen — For  you  that 
must  have  been  suffering  indeed. — Boston 
Transcript. 
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Basin  goes  before  the  league  of  nations,  which  may 
find  a  pretext  to  keep  it  for  France. 

The  synopsis  made  self-determination  appear  a  de- 
ciding factor.  The  text  shows  no  direct  connection 
between  self-determination  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Saar  Basin  unless  France  and  her  allies  in  the  league 
council  agree  to  deliberately  determine  the  matter 
against  their  own  interest.  If  the  Saar  people  vote 
for  France  their  wishes  will  control.  But  if  they  vote 
for  Germany  they  will  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
league  of  nations  with  such  chances  as  that  ordeal 
may  impose.  The  official  text  shows  that  there  is  no 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  league  council  to  deter- 
mine the  matter  on  the  basis  of  the  plebiscite.  Ob- 
viously President  Wilson  in  joining  with  Clemenceau 
in  this  method  of  adjusting  the  future  sovereignty  of 
the  Saar  Basin  did  not  want  the  American  people  to 
realize  prematurely  that  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion had  been  abandoned. 

The  second  discrepancy  between  the  full  text  and  the 
synopsis  relates  to  the  creation  of  an  international  labor 
conference  or  council.  The  conference  provision  in 
effect  creates  elaborate  machinery  for  the  interna- 
tionalization of  labor.  The  synopsis  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  there  was  left  to  the  United  States  the  right 
to  enact  its  own  labor  legislation.  But  the  full  text 
shows  that  there  is  left  to  the  inner  circle  of  twenty- 
four  in  the  league  of  nations  right  of  determination 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  American 
labor  laws,  with  promises  of  economic  retaliation 
against  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  a  verdict  by 
the  council  that  we  are  not  enforcing  our  laws  well. 
Anybody  of  any  political  experience  can  see  in  this 
provision  tremendous  possibilities  of  combination 
against  the  United  States  to  its  economic  injury. 

In  other  respects,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
bring  the  full  text  of  the  official  synopsis  to  the  test  of 
close  comparison,  the  latter  seems  to  be  faithful  and 
fair.  But  in  the  two  exceptions  above  defined  there 
are  obvious,  and  we  can  not  but  believe  calculated 
reserves,  not  creditable  to  the  intelligence  and  the 
candor  of  the  controlling  group  of  treaty-makers. 


The  Text  and  the  Synopsis. 

Comparison  of  the  full  text  of  the  original  peace 
treaty  published  by  the  Senate  with  the  official  synopsis 
given  out  at  Paris  exhibits  only  two  points  of  differ- 
ence. One  of  the  articles  inadequately  covered  in  the 
synopsis  refers  to  the  Saar  Valley  settlement.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  makers  of  the  treaty  intended  to  keep 
secret  from  the  people  of  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States  the  terms  of  this  settlement.  The 
reason  appears  to  be  that  under  the  plan  defined  in  the 
treaty  France  annexes  the  Saar  Basin  regardless  of 
the  principles  of  self-determination.  The  synopsis  gave 
to  the  Saar  population  after  fifteen  years  choice  of 
three  alternatives:  (1)  Plebiscite  in  favor  of  France 
— Saar  Basin-  goes  to  France.  (2)  Plebiscite  in  favor 
of  remaining  under  international  commission — Saar 
Basin  remains  under  French  control  for  exploitation. 
(3)  Plebiscite  in  favor  of  Germany — Saar  Basin  goes 
automatically  back  to  Germany.  The  terms  as  ex-' 
hibited  in  the  full  text  are:  (1)  Plebiscite  in  favor  of 
France — Saar  Basin  goes  to  France.  (2)  Plebiscite  in 
favor  of  remaining  under  international  commission — 
Saar  Basin  remains  under  French  control  for  ex- 
ploitation.    (3)   Plebiscite  in  favor  of  Germany — Saar 


The  Next  President. 

When  the  next  President  enters  the  White  House  in 
March,  1921,  he  will  face  a  larger  and  more  varied 
assortment  of  problems  than  has  ever  before  presented 
itself  to  an  American  executive.  The  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, great  and  small,  will  still  be  in  confusion  and 
depression.  Their  condition  will  be  that  of  a  de- 
pleted man  power,  of  diminished  capital,  of  broken 
commercial  connections,  of  colossal  debts,  of  heavy 
taxation.  In  large  measure  they  will  be  dependent 
upon  American  policy.  And  wc  shall  not,  as  in  times 
past,  be  in  a  position  logically,  morally,  or  practically, 
to  escape  from  responsibility  in  relation  to  them. 
However  we  may  wish  to  avoid  "entanglement"  with 
European  affairs,  our  days  even  of  nominal  detachment 
are  passed.  In  the  nature  of  things,  and  under  the 
commitments  in  which  President  Wilson  has  involved 
us,  we  must  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  have  a  share 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  It  will  be  for  the  new  Presi- 
dent to  lead  in  defining  policies  which  as  they  shall 
establish  precedents  must  determine  the  whole  course 
of  our  future  diplomacy. 

Another  problem  to  be  faced  by  the  new  President 
will  be  the  unbalanced  condition  of  our  own  govern- 
mental organization.  As  a  product  of  the  war  we  have 
an  illegitimate  development  of  executive  authority  crys- 
tallized in  a  system  of  commissions  and  bureaus  each 
disposed  to  cleave  to  its  privileges  and.  under  hastily 
extemporized  legislation,  holding  a  power1  of  tenacious 
adhesion.  Authority,  once  established,  is  hard  to  de- 
throne, and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  many  of 
the   new   and   unnecessary   branches   of  executive   ad- 


ministration will  fight,  and  fight  desperately,  for  con- 
tinued existence.  It  will  be  for  the  new  President  to 
lead  in  bringing  the  government  back  to  a  constitu- 
tional basis,  to  prune  from  it  excrescences  which  have 
become  linked  with  its  organic  life. 

There  has  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  war, 
under  an  administration  which  knows  nothing  and 
apparently  has  cared  less  about  business  principles, 
habits  of  extravagance  and  waste,  of  incalculable  mis- 
chief alike  in  their  demands  upon  the  public  resource 
and  in  their  tendency  to  political  demoralization.  The 
administrative  machine  has  been  running  amuck,  and  it 
will  be  for  the  new  President  to  bring  it  down  to  reason 
and  order. 

While  American  expenditure  in  the  war  has  been 
proportionately  far  less  than  that  of  our  allies,  it  has 
still  been  very  large.  In  March,  1921,  our  debt  will  be 
somewhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  greater  than  our 
total  obligation  at  the  end  of  our  Civil  War.  Ways  and 
means  of  carrying  this  burden  and  ultimately  of  wiping 
it  out  will  press  upon  the  government,  making  a 
financial  problem  which  must  press  upon  the  new  execu- 
tive. 

Under  promises  made  by  President  Wilson  certain 
great  national  utilities,  possession  and  control  of  which 
were  taken  over  during  the  war,  will  have  been  re- 
turned to  private  ownership  under  circumstances  and 
conditions  calling  for  new  schemes  of  organization 
and  regulation.  Ways  and  means  must  be  found  of 
at  once  dealing  equitably  with  private  property  em- 
ployed in  community  service  and  of  protecting  the  com- 
munity against  abuse  at  the  hands  of  selfishness  and 
rapacity.  There  will  be  immediate  need  for  legisla- 
tion along  lines  hardly  as  yet  even  blazed;  and  in  this 
connection  the  new  President,  if  he  be  a  wise  and  fair 
man,  may  vastly  serve  the  country. 

Other  problems,  born  of  new  times  and  new  con- 
ditions connected  with  labor,  with  education  and  other 
social  interests,  are  plainly  in  prospect,  and  in  con- 
nection with  all  these  the  President  will  hold  a  vast 
measure  of  responsibility  in  combination  with  great 
powers. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  1921  should  be 
a  man  fitted  by  mental  capacity,  by  knowledge,  by 
energy,  by  training,  for  the  exceptional  duties  that  will 
press  upon  the  executive  office  in  the  period  including 
and  to  follow  the  year  1921.  He  should  be  a  man 
capable  of  detached  thought  and  of  non-partisan  and 
impersonal  judgment.  He  should  be  a  diplomat,  a 
financier,  a  man  of  careful  methods.  It  is  a  large 
order,  but  no  man  should  be  proposed  who  does  not  at 
least  in  a  considerable  measure  fill  all  the  requirements. 
In  the  period  between  now  and  the  date  of  the  nomi- 
nating conventions  in  June,  1920,  we  have  a  full  year 
in  which  to  appraise  the  conditions  and  to  measure  the 
men  who  may  be  presented  as  available.  The  country 
will  do  well  to  take  the  matter  seriously,  with  less  re- 
gard to  geography  and  to  the  cheap  calculations  of 
politics  than  to  the  great  service  required  by  the 
country  in  a  great  emergency. 


Just  Bluff. 

In  considering  the  assertion  so  frequently  repeated  in 
recent  weeks  by  prominent  Germans  that  their  govern- 
ment will  not  sign  the  peace  treaty,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  bluff  is  a- fixed  habit  of  German  diplomacy. 
At  every  stage  of  the  war,  and  more  recently,  there 
has  been  loud  declaration  of  what  Germany  would  or 
would  not  do.  Even  the  appeal  for  armistice  was 
accompanied  by  a  threat  that  refusal  would  be  followed 
by  further  advance  of  the  German  arms.  Apparently 
the  idea,  since  the  armistice  as  before,  is  that  Germany 
is  not  to  accept  what  may  be  offered  her,  but  to  have  a 
share  in  negotiating  peace.  Conception  of  the  fac 
Germany  has  been  beaten  in  the  war  and  thai 
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for  her.  but  for  the  victors,  to  write  the  terms  of 
peace  seems  not  even  yet  to  have  gotten  into  the  Ger- 
man mind.  Yet  in  every  case  when  it  has  come  to  the 
scratch  Germany  has  yielded;  and  she  will  yield  again. 
Her  peace  commissioners  and  her  governing  authorities 
will  make  loud  protest — kick  up  a  vast  deal  of  corral 
dust,  as  they  say  in  Xevada — but  they  will  sign.  There 
is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do,  for  they  well  know  that 
if  they  do  not  yield  at  Paris  they  will  have  it  to  do  at 
Berlin.    First  or  last  the  dose  has  got  to  be  swallowed. 

The  plea  that  the  terms  prescribed  involve  the  ruin 
of  Germany,  with  slavery  of  her  people,  will  not  stand 
under  examination  of  the  conditions.  True,  Germany 
must  give  up  her  colonies,  but  in  times  past  they  have 
not,  regarded  economically,  been  a  source  of  profit. 
True,  her  commercial  connections  are  broken,  but  so  are 
those  of  England,  France,  Italy,  Belgium.  True,  she 
has  lost  heavily  of  her  man  power,  but  the  same  is 
also  true  of  the  countries  victorious  in  the  war.  True, 
she  has  lost  valuable  territories,  but  some  of  them  were 
stolen  property  illegitimately  held  and  others  were 
valuable  only  as  they  were  used  in  support  of  the  Ger- 
man war  machine.  The  supreme  loss  of  Germany,  and 
that  to  which  her  spokesmen  never  refer,  is  loss  of  the 
respect  and  good-will  of  the  world:  and  if  in  their 
sodden  insensibility  the  Germans  do  not  know  this  now 
they  will  find  it  out  later  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Germany  is  more  than  likely,  in 
a  strictly  economical  sense,  to  be  a  gainer  than  a  loser 
in  the  general  results  of  the  war.  She  will  gain  vastly 
in  the  destruction  of  her  great  war  machine.  Her  mili- 
tary organization  by  its  direct  charges  and  in  its  di- 
version of  energies  has  cost  in  years  past  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  annual  earnings  of  the  German  people. 


necessary  to  strike  back.  It  is  not  certain  that  Gen- 
eral Erwin,  in  command  at  El  Paso,  had  direct  orders 
to  cross  the  border,  but  his  action  shows  him  to  be  a 
soldier  who  knows  how-  to  act  in  emergencies  with  or 
without   orders. 

This  incident  again  and  for  the  hundredth  time  ex- 
hibits concretely  that  there  is  a  condition  in  Mexico 
incapable  of  curing  itself.  Xow  for  some  eight  years 
or  more  the  country  has  been  in  turmoil  between  fac- 
tions, no  one  of  which  has  been  able  to  so  establish 
its  authority  as  to  maintain  order.  The  necessity7  today 
is  precisely  what  it  has  been  any  time  these  past  seven 
years,  plus  accumulation  of  grievances,  irritations,  im- 
positions, barbarities,  progressive  demoralization. 
First  or  last  the  thing  has  got  to  be  done,  and  done 
by  the  only  authority  capable  of  doing  it.  In  brief, 
the  United  States  has  got  to  go  into  Mexico  and 
establish  order  with  security  for  life  and  property. 
And  the  next  time  it  goes  in  it  must  not  be  with  am- 
munition drawn  as  at  Vera  Cruz  or  under  secret  orders 
to  avoid  doing  the  thing  for  which  it  is  nominally  sent, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  "pursuit"  of  Villa. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Europe  the  editor  of  the 
Argonaut  discovered  that  the  nations  of  Great  Britain 
and  France — and  no  doubt  of  Germany  as  well — in 
i  respect  of  outrages  and  impositions  in  Mexico  are  keep- 
ing careful  account  as  against  the  United  States.  A 
certain  British  cabinet  minister  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  quite  inadvertently.  "Mexico,"  he  said,  "Mexico — 
that's  the  States!"  This  expression  does  not  need  in- 
terpretation as  embodying  the  European  idea  that  the 
United  States  holds  ultimate  responsibility  with  respect 
to  what  has  been  done  and  is  doing  in  Mexico.  And 
justification  lies  in  the  record.     When  Huerta  gained 


The  savings  of  Germany  on  military  account  will  more  j  the  presidency  of  Mexico  the  European  nations  recog- 
nized him  in  the  hope  that  their  claims  against  Mexico 
would  be  speedily  adjusted  and  paid.  The  United 
States  refused  recognition.  We  went  further;  Secre- 
tary Bryan  asked  the  European  powers  to  join  us  in  a 
financial  boycott  of  Mexico  under  the  Huerta  regime. 
They  gladly  consented.  By  so  doing,  according  to 
European  reasoning,  they  put  the  burden  of  collecting 
their  Mexican  debts  upon  the  American  government. 
The  matter  rests  in  this  shape  today.  The  European 
nations,  including  Germany,  propose  to  cash  in  on 
Bryan's  little  indiscretion  and  to  write  off  the  amount 
Mexico  owes  them  against  whatever  they  may  now  or 
in  the  future  owe  the  United  States.  Thus,  when  Ger- 
many comes  to  settle  with  us  for  our  Lusitania  claims 
and  other  claims  of  like  character,  she  will  deduct  what 
Mexico  owes  her  on  the  supportable  assertion  that  we 
practically  stand  sponsor  for  the  Mexican  obligations. 
The  same  with  England  and  France. 

It  has  long  been  understood  in  quiet  circles  at  Wash- 
ington that  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John  Bassett  Moore 
as  counsellor  for  the  State  Department,  coincident  with 
Mr.  Bryan's  request  of  the  European  nations  above  re- 
ferred to,  was  in  protest  of  a  policy  which  he  as  an  in- 
ternational lawyer  knew  would  obligate  the  United 
States  for  the  obligations  of  Mexico  in  Europe.  The 
Moore  resignation  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained to  the  public;  but  there  are  those  in  the  know 
of  things  who  have  understood  all  along  that  Moore 
advised  against  Bryan's  policy  and  that  when  he  was 
overruled  he  left  the  department  to  escape  personal 
responsibility  for  a  stupendous  blunder  bound  in  course 
of  time  to  react  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  United 
States. 


than  counterbalance  her  outgo  in  years  to  come  for 
indemnity  and  reparation  to  the  countries  she  has 
ravaged. 

Again  it  is  inevitable  under  the  conditions  as  they 
now  present  themselves  that  Germany  shall  gain  largely 
in  the  reorganization  of  Russia.  She  is  the  immediate 
neighbor  of  vast,  populous,  and  productive  regions  be- 
reft by  revolution  of  their  business  element.  The 
capital  of  Russia  has  been  destroyed;  her  men  of 
business  have  been  murdered  or  otherwise  reduced  to 
nullity:  the  country  is  in  a  position  where  alien  skill 
and  energy  are  essential ;  and  who  so  able  to  supply 
these  imperative  needs  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
country  as  Germany?  Proximity  alone  is  a  prodigious 
advantage,  and  when  to  proximity  there  is  added  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language,  familiarity  with  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  with  something  more 
than  the  beginnings  of  an  established  connection,  the 
outcome  is  certain.  Germany  will  reorganize  Russia 
in  a  commercial  sense  and  to  Germany  will  come  the 
profits  of  exploitation. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  Germany,  under 
a  policy  of  sinister  and  malicious  calculation,  has 
ravaged  Belgium  and  northern  France,  so  crippling 
these  countries  that  they  may  not  for  years  to  come 
recover  from  her  depredations,  her  own  territories  have 
not  been  touched.  She  stands  in  position  to  resume 
business  and  commercial  operations  concurrently  with 
acceptance  of  peace.  Barring  the  ill-will  brought  upon 
her  by  her  own  acts,  she  stands  to  enter  immediately 
into  the  genera!  competitions  of  world  commerce. 
Even  in  her  shipping  facilities  she  will  not  be  more 
embarrassed  than  the  countries  that  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  her  piratical  practice. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  those  w-ho  are  now  plead- 
ing that  the  treaty  will  ruin  Germany  and  makes  slaves 
of  her  people  that  these  assertions  are  lies  put  forward 
to  the  end  of  enlisting  sympathy  and  in  the  hope  of 
winning  easier  terms.  It  is  part  of  the  old  game  of 
bluff  played  by  Germany  since  time  out  of  mind — 
played  so  often  indeed  that  it  has  ceased  to  command 
respectful  consideration. 


The  Juarez  Incident — and  Other  Matters  Pertaining 
to  Mexico. 


Editorial  Notes. 
\\  hen  some  two  years  ago  it  became  necessary  in 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  unify  the  oil  resource  of  the 
country  and  put  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  government, 
Mr.  Mark  Requa  of  California  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton and  given  full  authority  under  the  grant  of  war 
powers  previously  made  to  the  President.  The  situa- 
tion as  to  oil  was  relatively  that  with  respect  to  the 
coal  resource,  the  railroads,  the  wire  lines,  the  ship- 
ping, etc.,  etc.    If  Mr.  Requa  had  been  a  man  of  narrow 


|  ideas  and  of  arbitrary  spirit,  if  he  had  been  profession- 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  movement  of  American   -jiv  :n„.n(,rt  -„j  „,,„„,,         ■      ,  ,,        , 

i  any  inexpert  and  personally  vain,  he  could  and  would 

have  done  what  some  others  under  similar  mandates 

actually  did.     He  would  have  assumed  possession  and* 

control  of  the  oil  wells,  pipe  lines,  and  other  means  of 

oil  transportation  and  from  an  extemporized  "throne" 

in  Washington  have  ruled  these  instrumentalities  as  a 

dictator.     And  in  so  doing  he  would  have  demoralized 

a  great  public  and  private   interest  and  at  the   same 


troops  across  the  Mexican  border  at  El  Paso  on  Sun- 
day, with  the  driving  out  from  Juarez  of  a  force  of 
■\  llhstas,  has  any  significance  with  respect  to  the  par- 
tisan warfare  in  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  encamped  at 
Jrarez  were  amusing  themselves  by  firing  recklessly 
-  and  maliciously — across  the  river  into  El  Paso,  and 
protect   the   people   of   the   latter   town   it   became 


time  created  an  organization  at  colossal  cost  to  the 
government.  But  Mr.  Requa,  being  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  intent  only  upon  doing  his  work  well  pur- 
sued a  very  different  policy.  By  quiet  negotiation,  ami 
with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  ordinary  opera- 
tions, he  brought  the  oil  producers  into  a  cooperative 
understanding  by  which  the  whole  oil  supply  of  the 
country  was  unified  and  made  available  for  the  service 
of  the  government  in  such  measure  as  it  was  required. 
It  was  a  fine  achievement,  brought  about  so  quietly,  so 
quickly,  so  economically  as  hardly  to  have  attracted 
public  notice ;  and  the  cost  of  it  was  so  slight  compared 
with  operations  in  coal,  transportation,  and  other  vital 
resources  as  to  be  practically  negligible.  All  of  which 
illustrates  the  advantage  of  employing  large  and  expert 
men  as  distinct  from  small  men  and  amateurs  in  large 
affairs.  

Under  a  wage  scale  ranging  from  $9  per  week  for 
beginners  to  $16  per  week  for  experienced  operators, 
with  the  majority  of  the  girls  receiving  $13.50  per 
week,  the  telephone  operators  are  underpaid.  But, 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  having  been  con- 
ceded, it  would  seem  that  the  matter  of  wages  should 
have  been  referred  to  friendly  negotation  rather  than  to 
the  arbitrament  of  a  strike.  In  all  matters  relating  to 
conditions  of  work,  including  wage  scales,  there  are 
considerations  which  should  be  weighed  carefully  and 
with  mutual  good-will.  It  is  not  too  late  for  a  com- 
promise upon  this  basis.  Just  as  the  telephone  company 
should  not  be  permitted  to  establish  rates  arbitrarily,  so 
there  should  be  denied  to  the  workers  similar  arbitrary 
privilege.  Both  parties  are  interested  vitally  in  the 
sucess  of  the  telephone  business  and  they  ought  to 
adjust  their  differences  with  reference  to  their  mutual 
interests.     First  or  last  it  will   have  to  come  to  this. 


The  charge  of  bribery  in  the  Fair  will  case,  decided 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  is  of  such  moral  gravity  and  is 
so  related  to  the  integrity  of  society  that  it  may  not  be 
ignored.  On  every  account  it  is  essential  that  the 
truth  should  be  determined,  and  fortunately  the  pending 
suit,  before  Judge  Sturtevant  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  this  end.  The  public  may  wait  with  full 
reliance  upon  the  justice  of  the  outcome.  The  case  as 
now  defined  presents  certain  notable  aspects,  not  only  as 
related  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime  charged  to  have 
been  committed,  but  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  charge  is  now  brought  forward.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  charge  comes  in  connection  with  an 
action  for  money  not  void  of  sinister  aspects,  and  that 
the  incriminating  allegation  is  made  by  a  confessed  ac- 
complice some  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  after  the 
alleged  bribery  and  when  most  of  the  persons  implicated 
are  dead.  Naturally  and  properly  the  public  will  with- 
hold judgment  under  the  circumstances  of  a  case  which 
calls  into  view  that  sound  rule  of  law  which  discredits 
the  testimony  of  accomplices,  declining  conviction  upon 
such  testimony  unless  it  is  corroborated  by  other  and 
trustworthy  witnesses.  It  is  further  to  be  remembered 
that  for  many  years  after  determination  of  the  Fair 
will  case  Judge  Henshaw  discharged  judicial  duties, 
not  only  without  criticism,  but  with  an  ability  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  judge  in  California.  Every 
consideration  related  to  this  matter  calls  for  suspen- 
sion of  judgment  until  thorough  investigation  shall 
have  determined  the  truth. 


I 


Shouters  for  the  Republican  National  Convention  of 
next  year  at  San  Francisco  are  wasting  their 
breath.  The  convention  city  should  be  convenient  to 
the  larger  number  of  those  who  are  expected  to 
attend  it — either  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  the  former 
preferable  for  many  reasons.  San  Francisco  has  points 
of  climatic  advantage  for  a  summer  convention,  but  its 
situation  at  the  western  extreme  of  the  country  is  not 
favorable  for  large  attendance.  Furthermore,  tele- 
graphic facilities  are  relatively  limited,  and  the  element 
of  time  (San  Francisco  being  two  hours  late  by  com- 
parison with  Chicago)  is  against  us.  This  matter  of 
difference  in  time  is  vital  to  the  newspapers,  therefore 
the  whole  influence  of  the  American  press  will  be 
against  San  Francisco — of  itself  sufficient  to  turn  the 
scale  adversely.  It  should  be  the  wish  of  every  Repub- 
lican that  the  convention  be  held  at  the  place  most 
generally  convenient  and  suitable,  and  that  place  in 
simple  common-sense  view  is  relatively  near  the  centre 
of  the  country.     All  this  being  obvious,  it  is  further 
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obvious  that  the  shouters  for  San  Francisco  are  playing 
a  part  both  insincere  and  childish  in  its  assured  futility. 

Action  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Tuesday  indicates  that  there  is  small  chance  that 
President  Wilson's  proposal  to  nullify  the  war  pro- 
hibition on  July  1st  will  be  adopted.  It  is  a  case  where 
Congress  is  afraid  of  losing  votes  by  antagonizing  the 
prohibition  element.  And  be  it  remembered  that  the 
principal  business  of  each  congressman  is  to  secure 
or  conserve  as  many  votes  as  possible. 


Mitigation  of  the  severities  of  prohibition  will  come, 
of  course,  in  time,  since  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
tends  that  way.  But  it  will  come  in  either  one  of  two 
ways,  or  possibly  both.  Either  prohibitory  laws  may 
not  be  enforceable  or  the  conditions  of  prohibition  may 
be  modified  by  new  definitions  and  interpretations.  A 
careful  historical  student  gives  it  as  his  judgment, 
based  upon  studies  of  relative  prohibitions  in  our  own 
and  in  other  countries,  that  state  laws  will  in  course 
of  time  be  so  readjusted  as  not  to  prohibit  the  making 
or  consumption  of  light  wines  and  of  relatively  light 
malt  beverages.  There  is  small  immediate  likelihood 
of  repeal  of  the  new  constitutional  amendment,  but  the 
Argonaut  would  like  to  wager  something  handsome 
that  there  will  be  no  general  prosecution  as  criminals 
of  those  who  in  their  own  homes  or  elsewhere  serve 
and  consume  light  wines  and  beers. 


In  the  nature  of  things  little  may  be  expected  from 
the  proposed  senatorial  investigation  into  the  ''leak"  of 
the  peace  treaty.  Even  under  favorable  conditions 
congressional  investigations  do  not  provide  an  ideal 
method  of  determining  facts;  and  in  the  immediate 
instance  the  "leaks"  were  so  many  as  to  leave  small 
basis  for  curious  inquiry.  The  probability  is  that  this 
particular  investigation  will  resolve  itself  into  an  in- 
quiry concerning  the  methods  by  which  the  league  of 
nations  propaganda  in  the  United  States  has  been 
financed,  and  for  what  reasons. 


For  the  third  time  we  have  gone  into  Mexico  and 
come  out  again,  leaving  behind  new  irritation  and  re 
vived  resentment.  And  again  Americans  legitimately 
in  Mexico  and  owning  large  property  interests  there 
are  informed  by  administrative  authority,  not  that  their 
lives  and  their  property  shall  have  protection,  but  to 
"get  out  of  the  country."  All  of  which  inspires  fresh 
hopes  and  some  impatience  for  the  new  administrative 
deal  due  on  March  4,  1921. 


Determination  on  the  part  of  the  naval  administra- 
tion to  augment  permanently  the  fleet  in  Pacific  waters, 
making  it  equal  to  the  Atlantic  fleet,  naturally  gratifies 
local  pride.  The  matter  is  more  important  as  illus- 
trating official  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  as  vital  in  relation  to  national  interests  as  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  assignment  of  Admiral  Rodman  to 
command  of  the  Pacific  fleet  the  Navy  Department  has 
made  fortunate  choice.  Admiral  Rodman  has  many 
times  served  in  Pacific  waters  and  is  held  here  in 
universal  esteem.  Welcome  to  the  new  fleet  will  be 
emphasized  in  the  satisfaction  that  its  commander  is 
an  old  and  a  good  friend. 


In  view  of  the  record  of  the  past  month  it  is  easy  to 
be  optimistic  with  respect  to  the  possibilities  of  aerial 
navigation.  A  great  airship  traveling  in  relays  has 
sailed  from  New  York  to  London.  An  airplane  at  a 
single  "hop"  has  bridged  the  Atlantic  from  New- 
foundland to  Ireland  in  sixteen  hours.  These  achieve- 
ments, following  upon  the  war  record,  lift  aerial  navi- 
gation above  the  character  of  mere  sport.  Railroading 
in  its  earlier  phases  gave  no  assurances  of  commercial 
utility  higher  than  those  afforded  by  the  aircraft  of  to- 
day. That  it  is  possible  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  sixteen 
hours  is  a  demonstration  which  itself  fairly  inaugurates 
a  new  era  in  the  worlds 


The  yate,  one  of  Australia's  numerous  hard  woods, 
seems  to  be  the  strongest  known  timber,  with  an 
average  tensile  strength  of  24,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  and  a  maximum  as  high  as  35,000 — about  equal 
to  cast  and  wrought  iron. 


One  man  in  every  sixty  in  England  is  partially  or 
wholly  color  blind,  so  at  least  the  tests  for  the  English 
mercantile  marine  seem  to  show.  A  noted  professor 
maintains  that  the  proportion  is  even  larger. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


France  and  Great  Britain  were  credited  with  a  cer- 
tain malicious  humor  when  they  offered  to  the  United 
States  a  mandate  for  the  government  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  offer,  we  were  told,  was  intended  to  embarrass  the 
United  States  by  an  uncomfortable  application  of  the 
principle  of  mandatories  so  warmly  espoused  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  as  an  alternative  to  the  annexations 
against  which  he  had  set  his  face.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  sponsor  of  that  doctrine  to  be  the  first  to 
decline  its  obligations  and  responsibilities.  At  the 
same  time  it  needed  no  particular  prescience  to  fore- 
see the  popular  protest  in  America  against  the  assump- 
tion of  an  obligation  so  large  and  so  onerous.  Asia 
Minor,  so  far  as  we  knew  anything  at  all  about  Asia 
Minor,  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  "no  man's  land"  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  a  territory  inhabited  by  perpetually 
fighting  peoples,  a  kind  of  international  garbage  dump 
from  wrhich  no  one  could  extract  any  profit  and  that 
was  certain  to  be  an  abiding  grief  and  perplexity  to  its 
owner.  Whether  the  offer  to  the  United  States  of  a 
mandate  for  the  government  of  Asia  Minor,  or  of  any 
part  of  it,  was  actually  made  is  not  certain.  It  does 
not  appear  in  any  published  official  document.  None 
the  less  the  story  received  uncontradicted  currency,  and 
it  was  generally  supposed  to  represent  some  sort  of 
cynical  diplomatic  humor.  That  America  should  main- 
tain an  army  in  Asia  Minor  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing peace  upon  Turks,  Kurds,  Armenians,  Syrians, 
and  Arabs  was  calculated,  in  very  truth,  to  provoke 
a  smile.  The  American  imperialist  had  never  dreamed 
such  a  dream  as  that.    

But  the  offer,  if  it  was  actually  made,  was  not  made 
insincerely,  nor  from  a  cynical  desire  to  embarrass 
President  Wilson.  The  disposition  of  Asia  Minor  is 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day.  We  should 
hardly  be  open  to  reproof  if  we  were  to  say  that  it  is 
the  greatest  of  all  the  problems  of  the  day.  So  far 
it  has  not  been  touched.  Its  capacities  for  mischief  are 
as  great  as  ever  they  were.  It  was  for  the  control  of 
Asia  Minor  that  Germany  went  to  war.  Asia  Minor 
is  the  highroad  from  Europe  to  India  and  to  Africa. 
A  few  years  ago  America  might  say,  and  with  some 
justification,  that  the  problems  of  the  old  world  did  not 
concern  her,  but  she  can  not  say  so  now.  The  world 
has  shrunk  immeasurably  during  the  last  four  years. 
AH  the  countries  of  the  world  are  next-door  neighbors 
nowadays,  since  we  have  seen  the  formulation  in  Berlin 
of  plans  that  would  have  placed  Germany  side  by  side 
with  Japan  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Before  we  lightly 
dismiss  these  international  affairs  as  having  no  relation 
to  ourselves  it  would  be  well  to  consult  the  map  in  the 
light  of  recent  events.  We  may  then  discover  that 
even  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  are  unex- 
pectedly close  to  us,  that  they  have  drawn  close  to  us 
overnight.  The  same  glance  at  the  map  will  show  also 
why  an  American  control  of  Asia  Minor  should  be  wel- 
comed by  Great  Britain  and  France,  not  because  it 
would  relieve  them  of  anxieties,  but  because  it  might 
relieve  the  whole  world  from  the  shadow  of  a  tragedy. 


There  seem  to  be  some  parts  of  the  world's  surface 
that  are  fated  to  be  the  nerve  centres,  the  ganglia,  of 
human  history.  Tacitus  said  that  even  in  his  day  the 
area  of  which  Constantinople  is  now  the  centre  had 
always  been  the  scene  of  turbulence  and  conflict.  It 
wras  the  narrow  alley-way  between  two  continents  and 
the  road  over  which  Europe  was  invaded  from  Asia, 
and  Asia  was  invaded  from  Europe.  Advancing  armies 
were  always  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  rivers,  alike 
because  of  their  level  valleys  and  for  the  convenience 
of  their  water.  And  here  was  the  River  Danube  that 
facilitated  invasion  either  from  the  east  or  west.  The 
evil  reputation  that  had  been  established  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus  has  been  sustained  ever  since.  Once  more 
Asia  Minor  has  been  the  goal  of  an  invading  army 
moving  along  the  Danube  "and  by  way  of  Constanti- 
nople. Obviously  this  is  not  an  area  that  we  can  afford 
to  neglect.  All  history  warns  us  against  such  a  mistake 
as  that.  

Germany  has  had  an  impressive  precedent  for  her 
covetous  ambitions  toward  Asia  Minor.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  the  German  Emperor  had  modeled  his 
policies  on  those  of  Napoleon.  It  is  said  that  Na- 
poleon, consulting  Talleyrand  as  to  the  key  to  the  domi- 
nation of  the  world,  was  assured  that  he  need  do  no 
more  than  conquer  Asia  Minor.  The  earth  and  the 
fullness  thereof  would  then  be  his.  Once  more,  we 
need  only  look  at  the  map  to  appreciate  the  wisdom 
of  Talleyrand.  To  the  north  of  Asia  Minor  lies  Russia. 
To  the  east  is  Persia.  India  and  Africa  lie  to  the  south, 
and  Europe  to  the  west.  Asia  Minor  is  the  link  that 
separates,  and  binds,  them  all.  And  Asia  Minor  itself 
is  well-nigh  impregnable  against  an  attacking  army. 
No  wonder  that  Talleyrand  should  say  that  the  domi- 
nation of  Asia  Minor  meant  the  domination  of  the 
world.  It  is  obviously  true,  and  when  we  understand 
how  true  it  is,  we  shall  cease  to  look  upon  Asia  Minor 
merely  as  one  of  the  nuisances  of  civilization.  We 
may  also  reconsider  our  opinions  that  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  trying  to  rid  themselves  of  a  nuisance 
when  they  offered  to  America  the  control  of  Asia 
Minor.  We  need  not  go  so  far  to  suppose  that  they 
were  in  any  way  guilty  of  altruism,  but  none  the  less 


we  may  find  a  very  sound  and  a  very  worthy  states- 
manship behind  the  proposal.  And  before  passing  from 
the  natural  importance  of  Asia  Minor  it  may  be  rele- 
vant to  point  out  that  in  this  area  was  the  birthplace 
of  Christianity,  of  Mohammedanism,  and  of  Zoroas- 
trianism,  a  territory  that  is  yet  inhabited  by  people  not 
very  far  removed  from  barbarism,  and  that  has  never 
yet  even  been  fully  explored.  Asia  Minor  is  one  of 
the  ironies  of  the  world,  one  of  its  deepest  and  most 
impenetrable  mysteries.  The  day  will  surely  come, 
and  it  may  be  very  close,  when  Russia  will  once  more 
stagger  to  her  feet  as  a  great  power,  and  with  soma 
of  her  ancient  national  determination.  When  that  time 
shall  come  she  will  not  hold  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
any  great  love  or  gratitude.  If  the  disposition  of  Asia 
Minor  shall  now  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  the 
things  that  do  not  much  matter  we  shall  then  find  cause 
to  regret  so  faulty  an  estimate  of  values.  Dr.  Spenger, 
the  distinguished  German  Orientalist,  was  wide  awake 
when  he  wrote  in  1886,  "Asia  Minor  is  the  only  terri- 
tory of  the  world  which  has  not  yet  been  monopolized 
by  a  great  power;  and  yet  it  is  the  finest  field  for  coloni- 
zation. If  Germany  does  not  miss  the  opportunity,  and 
if  she  seizes  it  before  the  Cossacks  clutch  hold,  she  will 
have  secured  the  best  part  in  the  division  of  the 
world." 

Let  us  see  why  Great  Britain  and  France  dread  the 
moment  when  they  shall  be  called  upon  to  make  some 
disposition  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  the  ancient  government 
of  Asia  Minor  that  is  now  situated  at  Constantinople. 
Usually  we  look  upon  Turkey  as  a  European  power,  and 
we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  we  have  suggested  something 
radically  effective  when  we  demand  that  the  Turk  shall 
be  expelled  from  Europe.  But  what  about  the  Turk  in 
Asia?  It  is  in  Asia  that  his  empire  is  actually  to  be 
found,  and  not  in  Europe.  Turkey  owns  nothing  in 
Europe  except  Constantinople  and  a  little  plot  of  land 
stretching  as  far  as  Adrianople.  The  Armenians,  for 
example,  would  be  in  no  way  benefited  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Turk  from  Europe.  Turkey  is  actually 
doing  no  harm  in  Europe.  Her  claws  were  effectually 
clipped  so"  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  many  years  ago. 
To  restore  Constantinople  to  Christian  rule  may  be 
highly  satisfying  to  sentiment,  but  it  would  have  no 
definite  results  in  the  extension  of  the  area  of  good 
government.  It  is  not  with  Turkey  in  Europe,  but  with 
Turkey  in  Asia,  that  we  have  to  deal.  Turkey  in 
Asia  contains  some  700,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
without  counting  Arabia  and  Tripoli.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  17,000,000  people,  of  whom  about  6,000,000  are 
true  Turks.  To  a  large  extent  these  people  are  unable 
to  govern  themselves.  Of  democracy  they  have  not  the 
slightest  conception.  Very  many  of  them  would  regard 
democracy  as  blasphemous.  They  must  be  governed  by 
some  one.  Asia  Minor  must  not  become  a  chaotic 
welter.  It  must  not  remain  to  tempt  the  cupidities  of 
the  world,  nor  can  we  rely  upon  the  fatuous  expedient 
of  the  ballot-box  nor  allow  a  dozen  little  nationalities 
to  set  up  house-keeping  upon  their  own  account.  For 
in  Asia  we  must  face  what  is  usually  the  last  considera- 
tion to  be  faced  elsewhere.  It  is  the  religious  con- 
sideration. For  here  we  are  in  the  domain  of  irrecon- 
cilable faiths,  in  the  domain  where  religion  is  the  main- 
spring of  life,  and  where  every  man  wears  the  label  of 
his  creed  as  unmistakably  as  he  displays  the  color  of 
his  skin.  

Here  at  once  we  touch  the  heart  of  the  political 
problem  of  Asia  and  the  cause  of  French  and  British 
reluctance  to  incur  the  responsibilities  of  interference. 
The  Turks  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key is  nominally  the  religious  head  of  the  Mohammedan 
world.  Just  as  there  has  been  a  Pan-Germanism  and 
a  Pan-Slavism — both  of  them  now  somewhat  decrepit 
— so  also  there  is  a  Pan-Islamism.  It  is  a  very  real 
thing.  Mohammedanism  has  been  split  by  creeds  and 
sects,  as  has  Christianity,  but  the  movement  toward  a 
religious  unity  of  Mohammedans  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  is  its  sister  movement  in  Christendom. 
Religious  unity  is  the  dream  of  every  Mohammedan 
heart,  and  it  is  a  fierce  and  lurid  dream  because  it 
means  war  between  Mohammedanism  and  Christianitv. 
The  population  of  Asia  is  900,000,000.  The  population 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  500,000,000.  Not 
all  of  Asia's  millions  are  Mohammedans  by  any  means. 
None  the  less  Mohammedanism  is  dominant  through- 
out Asia.  The  Mohammedan  is  always  a  fighting  man. 
He  is  intelligent,  fierce,  and  determined.  He  does  not 
consider  that  he  belongs  to  an  inferior  race.  Very 
much  the  contrary.         

It  has  been  said,  not  unwisely,  that  England  frames 
all  her  forign  policies  with  an  eye  to  India.  Now  India 
contains  nearly  sixty  millions  of  Mohammedans,  and 
although  their  religious  loyalties  to  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key have  largely  been  undermined,  none  the  less  they 
look  with  a  most  jealous  suspicion  upon  any  indignity 
to  which  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  may  be  subjected.  No 
wonder  that  England  is  disposed  to  put  on  her  softest 
gloves  when  she  is  called  upon,  not  only  to  eject  the 
Sultan  from  Constantinople,  but  to  strip  from  him  the 
greater  part  of  his  domains  in  Asia  Minor.  No  wonder 
that  France  with  her  Mohammedan  peoples  should  be 
similarly  nervous.  No  wonder  they  suggest  that 
America  should  do  what  they  are  naturally  so  reluc- 
tant to  do,  and  this  not  because  they  wish  to  dev 
danger,  but  because  they  would  not  be  held  re  = 
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by  their  own  Mohammedan  peoples  for  the  action  of  a 
non-Mohammedan  power  such  as  America.  Nor  must 
we  overlook  the  advantage  to  the  peace  of  Europe  that 
would  accrue  from  the  control  of  Asia  Minor  and  all 
its  strstegic  possibilities  by  a  power  that  would  never 
be  associated  with  schemes  for  world  domination. 
That  America  should  acctually  accept  a  mandate  for 
the  government  of  Asia  Minor  is  of  course  unthink- 
able. None  the  less  there  is  some  advantage  in  ap- 
preciating a  European  point  of  view  and  in  a  recog- 
nition that  it  is  not  necessarily  dictated  hy  cynicism. 
Moreover,  we  may  as  well  become  familiar  with  the 
idea  that  Pan-Asia  and  Pan-Islam,  at  least  the  ideas 
that  underlie  them,  are  facts  that  a  wise  statesmanship 
will  not  overlook.  They  are  facts  that  are  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  nations  that  are  brought  actually 
into  contact  with  the  Mohammedan  world. 

I  said  that  the  religious  loyalties  of  the  Moham- 
medans of  India  had  been  largely  undermined.  This 
was  touched  upon  in  a  previous  article,  wherein  was 
described  the  sudden  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the 
Aga  Khan,  who  announced  himself  as  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Mohammedans  of  India  in  place  of  the 
Tultan  of  Turkey,  who  had  violated  the  sacred  law 
by  making  a  permanent  alliance  with  a  Christian 
power.  By  what  strange  mechanism  the  British  gov- 
ernment secured  the  recognition  of  the  Aga  Khan 
throughout  India  will  probably  never  be  known,  but  the 
feat  was  accomplished,  and  the  Aga  Khan  not  only 
exhorted  his  co-religionists  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
Raj  against  Germany,  but  he  clenched  the  nail,  so  to 
speak,  by  announcing  that  he  would  enlist  as  a  private 
in  the  British  army.  This  surprising  success  was  un- 
doubtedly responsible  for  the  quiescence  of  Moham- 
medan India  under  the  provocation  of  an  attack  upon 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  for  the  readiness  with  which 
Indian  troops  volunteered  for  service  in  France.  None 
the  less  the  habits  and  traditions  of  generations  are  not 
uprooted  in  a  day  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkev  from  Constantinople  would  certainly  be  a  mat- 
ter of  very  grave  risk  if  it  were  undertaken  by  Great 
Britain.  And  the  risk  would  be  greatly  intensified  if 
the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Sultan  were  now  to  pass 
under  British  rule,  whether  by  mandate  or  otherwise. 
But  this  risk  would  be  much  lessened  if  America  were 
to  seem  the  chief  actor  in  the  drama. 


The  secession  of  the  Mohammedans  of  India  was 
not  the  only  one  against  which  the  Sultan  had  to  con- 
tend. From  the  purely  religious  point  of  view  the  de- 
fiance of  the  King  of  Hedjaz  was  much  more  serious. 
For  the  king,  or  amir,  or  grand  sherif,  of  Hedjaz  is 
custodian  of  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  the 
most  sacred  spots  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  The 
King  of  Hedjaz  denounced  the  Sultan  on  religious 
grounds.  He  said  that  he  had  been  untrue  to  the  faith 
of  Islam.  A  newspaper  of  Constantinople  had  been 
allowed  to  malign  the  life  of  the  Prophet  ("God  for- 
give us").  The  Sultan  had  also  ignored  the  Feast  of 
Ramadan  by  ordering  the  troops  at  Medina,  Mecca,  and 
Damascus  to  break  the  fast,  although  they  were  neither 
"sick  or  on  a  journey."  None  the  less  the  King  of 
Hedjaz  laid  the  blame  upon  the  Turkish  government 
rather  than  upon  the  Sultan  personally.  The  Turkish 
government,  he  said,  "has  put  forth  other  innovations 
touching  the  fundamental  laws  of  Islam  (of  which  the 
penalties  for  infringement  are  well  known),  after  de- 
stroying the  Sultan's  power,  robbing  him  even  of  the 
right  to  choose  the  chief  of  his  imperial  cabinet  or  the 
prime  minister  of  his  august  person  and  breaking  the 
Constitution  of  the  Caliphate,  of  which  Moslems  de- 
mand the  observance."  Moreover,  the  Turkish  army 
had  been  permitted  to  commit  acts  of  sacrilege  against 
sacred  buildings.  They  had  shelled  the  "Ancient  House, 
the  Temple  of  the  Divine  Unity,  the  Kibla  of  Moham- 
medans, the  Kaaba  of  believers  in  the  unity,  firing  two 
shells  at  it  from  their  big  guns"  and  also  firing  at  the 
Makam  Ibrahim.  Therefore,  said  the  King  of  Hedjaz. 
his  country  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  Turkey, 
and  no  Turk  should  come  to  Mecca.  The  principles 
of  his  country  were  to  "defend  the  faith  of  Islam,  to 
elevate  the  Moslem  people,  to  found  their  conduct  on 
Holy  Law,  to  build  up  the  code  of  justice  on  the  same 
foundation  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  religion 
.  .  .  trusting  that  all  our  brother  Moslems  in  the  East 
ami  West  will  pursue  the  same  infulfillment  of  their 
duty  to  us  and  so  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Islamic 
brotherhood."  

None  the  less  the  person  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is 
sacred  in  spite  of  the  double  defiance  from  India  and 
from  Mecca.  Old  sentiments  die  hard,  and  nowhere 
so  hard  as  in  the  East.  Any  indignity  offered  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  is  certain  to  be  resented  throughout 
the  Mohammedan  world,  and  the  Mohammedan  world 
is  strong  enough  to  give  a  terrible  reality  to  its  resent- 
ments. It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  the  reluc- 
tances of  England  and  France  to  invoke  a  storm  that 
might  easily  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia. 

Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Francisco,  June  18.  1919. 


Mind."  I  am  afraid  that  your  correspondent,  in  his  per- 
plexity at  the  psychology  of  the  German  mind,  has  revealed 
his  equal  inability  to  comprehend  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  when 
he  refers  to  the  fraternizing  by  the  American  army  with  the 
unspeakable  Hun.  He  has  failed  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is,  above  all  things,  a  sportsman  and  can 
not  hit  a  man  when  he  is  down,  even  though  the  fall  may 
be  the  man's  own  fault. 

It  is  really  necessary  to  live  here,  as  I  am  doing,  with  the 
Army  of  Occupation  to  realize  the  situation.  Many  of  the 
troops,  American  and  British,  are  billeted  in  German  homes, 
where  they  receive  every  attention.  Admitting  that  this 
servility  is  onlyr  one  of  the  pawns  in  the  game  that  Germany 
is  playing,  your  correspondent  must  remember  that  the  Army 
of  Occupation  is  simply  "the  man  on  the  street,"  in  khaki, 
who  looks  very  superficially  on  most  things,  and  can  not  con- 
nect such  things  as  the  "abominations  committed  in  Belgium 
and  France"  with  the  individual  German  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact.  To  him  a  child  is  a  child,  whether  it  be  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  German,  and  it  is  in  his  very  nature  to  play  with 
children.  And  a  pretty,  attractive  girl  has  no  nationality. 
Only  actual  association  with  the  people  here,  through  living 
with  them,  will  explain  to  your  correspondent  what  he  now 
finds  so   inexplicable. 

Personally,  I  consider  the  German  people  as  much  if  not 
more  to  blame  for  the  war  than  the  Kaiser,  who  merely 
carried  out  their  wishes.  You  see  that  I  am  not  a  Wilsonian. 
There  is  no  change  of  spirit  in  them,  no  confession  or  even 
consciousness  of  guilt,  or  desire  to  right  the  wrongs  that  they 
have  committed.  But  it  is  amazingly  difficult  to  apply  this 
doctrine  to  the  individual  German,  It  seems  to  go  against 
the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament,  and  one  might  almost  say  of 
him   "slow   to   auger  and  of  great  mercy." 

Of  course  the  German  looks  upon  all  this  as  weakness  and 
hardens  his  heart  accordingly.  This  is  all  very  regrettable, 
but  apparently  unavoidable,  the  Anglo-Saxon  being  what  he 
is.  May  I  thank  you  for  your  excellent  editorials  on  the 
league  of  nations  and  the  peace  conference — I  had  almost 
written  deference — which,  with  Mr.  Sidney  Coryn's  weekly- 
article,  possess  a  clarity  of  vision  and  a  right  perspective 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  find  on  this  side. 

I  am  an  Englishman,  but  lived  for  five  years  in  sunny  Cali- 
fornia, to  which  I  hope  to  return  when  released  from  looking 
after  the  comforts  of  "Tommy"  in  this  "Y"  hut. 

Yours  very  truly,  F.  Graham  Tollit. 
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DORMAGE.V.    RHEINLAND,    GERMANY.    Mav    21      1919 

J?   THE    Editor— Sir:      In    your    issue    of   April    12th    you 
Wish  a  letter  from  Arthur  J.  Owen,  headed  "The  German 


Penrose  of  Pennsylvania. 

Morris  Building. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  12,  1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  wish  to  express  my  approval  of 
the  article  in  ycur  issue  of  May  31st,  appreciative  of  Senator 
Penrose.  I  have  been  a  life-long  Republican,  and  in  past 
years  I  was  an  habitual  insurgent  against  what  was  reproach- 
fully termed  the  "organization"  or  the  "machine."  In  those 
days  there  were  plenty  of  reasons  to  justify  such  insurgency 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  last  election  of  a  United  States 
senator  I  actively  supported  Mr.  J.  Benjamin  Dimmick  of 
Scranton  against  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Penrose.  Subsequent 
to  his  reelection  as  senator  Mr.  Penrose  has  given  substan- 
tial and  convincing  proofs  of  his  purpose  to  unite  all  factions 
of  the  Republicans  in  this  state,  to  remove  every  reproach 
which  in  the  past  may  have  been  brought  justly  against  the 
Republican  party  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  occupy  the  position 
in  the  United  States  Senate  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his 
seniority  and  his  abilities.  His  great  services  to  the  country 
during  the  trying  period  of  the  war,  the  high  character  of 
the  present  state  government  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  record 
of  the  present  legislature,  of  which  all  our  citizens  have 
reason  to  be  proud,  abundantly  justify  the  encomiums  con- 
tained  in   your   editorial. 

For  these  reasons,  in  common  with  many  "independent* " 
I  am  glad  to  be  counted  a  cordial  supporter  of  Senator  Pen- 
rose-  .  Very   truly  yours,  Alba   B.   Johnson. 

: —  >fc 

"Idealism"  in  Practice. 
Vs    York  Sun. 

Our  relations  with  Mexico  became  strained  in  the  closing  davs 
ot  the  Taft  administration.  President  Taft  did  not  undertake  to 
formulate  a  permanent  policy,  feeling  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  be 
allowed  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  the  problems  on  our  southern 
border.      Mr.   W  i!son  became  President  in    1913. 

Since  then  our  armed  forces  have  made  two  elaborate  and  costly 
invasions  ot  Mexico  and  numerous  incursions  on  our  soil  have 
been  made  by  the  Mexicans.  The  War  Department  might  tell  us. 
it  it  would,  how  many  Americans,  civilians,  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines,  have  been  killed  by  Mexicans.  The  list  is  long  and  con- 
stantly   growing. 

Besides  sending  the  army  and  navy  into  Mexico  Mr.  Wilson  has 
had  a  host  of  special,  confidential  agents  in  Mexico,  whose  reports 
have  been  intended  to  guide  him  in  the  adjustment  of  our  affairs 
with  that  country.  Curiously  enough,  our  ambassador  to  Mexico 
was  kept  at  home  for  a  long  time  after  his  appointment.  Secrecy 
and  mystery-  have  enveloped  the  Wilson  Mexican  policy  from  the 
beginning  Practically  all  the  American  people  know  about  it  is 
that  the  National  Guard  was  kept  on  the  border  for  months  and 
that  there   is  a  large    force  of  soldiers  there   now 

997  hniS's0;  "S  I.T  inf°rmed  <°a<  "»**  »rmy  posts,  requiring 
99/    buildings   to    shelter    the  troops    assigned    to   duty    in    them,    are 

»be.tra,°i  aJ?ng  ,be  Mexican  bord"'  in  T«<^.  Ne»  Mexico 
St  ,'m"2'  J.omracts  f°r  the  construction  of  barracks,  mess 
halls,  stables  officers'  quarters,  and  other  necessary  structures  are 
now  being  advertised  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
,J?,i  •  Prfs,dent.  Wi.ls°°  has  been  able  to  create  in  six  years 
and  three  months  a  situation  m  which  it  is  deemed  necessary  fo'r  the 
United  States  to  establish  and  maintain  a  powerful  army  on  its 
southern  boundary  line,  either  to  protect  itself  from  invasion  or 
to  menace  its  neighbors  in  Mexico.  The  government  which  has 
boasted  for  generations  that  it  needed  no  forts  and  no  soldiers  on 
its  international  boundaries  is  compelled  to  set  up  an  elaborate 
military  establishment  where  for  manv  vears  a  few  soldiers  a  few 
customs  guards,  and  a  few  policemen  were  able  to  maintain  order 
and  enforce  the  law.  The  expense  of  this  will  be  heaw,  but  it  can 
be  more  easily  borne  than  the  humiliation  it  imposes  on  us. 

It  is_  well  for  the  people  of  this  countrv  to  remember  that  for 
generations  the  United  States  and  Mexico  'were  peaceful  neighbors 
cooperating  with  each  other  in  the  maintenance  of  international 
amity  and  the  promotion  of  international  commerce.  American  capi- 
tal and  American  brains  helped  to  develop  the  rich  resources  of 
-Mexico;    good  will   existed  between   the   two   nations. 

But  today,  after  six  years  and  three  months  of  President  Wil- 
son s  policies  of  "Idealism."  after  his  rhetorical  tributes "to  the 
demotion    to    democracy,    after    his    oft-repeated    declarations    of    his 

°ZrG,£Um*  y-  '"  gC?eraI'  a  l0ve  t0  serve  which  he  would 
S,„-  A.  '  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  the  league  of  na- 
bona,  the  most  friendly  thing  we  can  do  is  to  build  a  row  of  forts 
on  the  Mexican  border  and  line  the  international  boundary  with 
cannon  to  shoot  peace  and  good  will  into  a  people  whose  transac- 
1,?,S  il?  "l  YK  conduc,<:d  °n  *  high  plane  of  friendliness  and 
rn™*)  w  "' i'  J^O-nine  years  without  the  aid  of  anvthing  more 
formidable    than    the    frontiersman's    pistol.  " 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Brother  Joseph  Dutton,  who  succeeded  Father 
Damien,  the  martyr-  at  the  leper  settlement  on  Molo- 
kat,  has  refused  to  accept  a  pension  from  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  a  bill  in  the  legislature  to  give  him  $50 
a  month  for  life  has  been  tabled  at  his  request.  Brother 
Dutton  said  he  was  in  good  health  and  wanted  no  re- 
ward for  his  work  among  the  lepers.    He  has  not  been 


off  the  island  of  Molokai  for  thirty-three  years,  and 
has  contributed  $10,000  of  his  own  money  for  relief 
work. 

General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  was  offered  the  post  of 
commander  of  the  northern  forces  in  Great  Britain,  at 
the  same  time  receiving  a  letter  from  the  minster  of 
war  declaring  that  "there  is  nothing  in  your  command 
of  the  Allied  force  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign  which 
ought  to  preclude  you  from  being  considered  for  fur- 
ther employment."  He  declined  the  appointment  in 
order  that  some  younger  man  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

H.  G.  Wells  has  been  a  revolutionary  in  his  own 
way.  When  he  began  to  write  the  subject-matter  of  the 
novel  was  still  the  private  life  of  human  beings,  the 
way  they  felt  about  a  few  close  associates  and  their 
own  selves.  In  the  novels  he  has  written  since  he 
reached  forty  he  has  reflected  his  age.  The  new; 
of  the  day.  its  mental  catchwords,  and  fashions,  its 
spasms  of  hero-worship  and  cynicism,  its  huge  in- 
trusion on  privacy  and  independence — these  common 
and  popular  actualities  have  become  the  characteristic 
material  of  Mr.  Wells'  dramatization  of  society. 

Sir  Joseph  Cook,  the  minister  of  the  Australian  navy, 
and  one  of  the  commonwealth's  delegates  to  the  peace 
conference,  began  life  in  a  coalpit  in  Staffordshire. 
While  a  working  miner  he  sought  to  improve  his  edu- 
cation in  every  way.  and  in  his  spare  moments  in  the 
pit  acquired  a  knowledge  of  shorthand.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  decided  to  try  his  luck  in  Australia,  and 
went  to  New  South  Wales  in  1885.  He  obtained  work 
in  a  mine  near  Sydney,  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-workers.  He  then 
became  secretary  of  the  local  miners'  union,  and  this 
proved  the  stepping-stone  to  political  life. 

■■■ 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


"She  and  He." 
"She  is  dead  !"  they  said  to  him  ;  "come  away  ; 
Kiss  her  and  leave  her, — thy  love  is  clay!" 

They  smoothed  her  tresses  of  dark  brown  hair; 
On  her  forehead  of  stone  they  laid  it  fair; 

Over  her  eyes  that  gazed  too  much 
They  drew  the  lids  with  a  gentle  touch  ; 

With   tender  touch   they   closed  up   well 

The  sweet  thin  lips  that  had  secrets  to  tell ; 

About  her  brows  and  beautiful   face 
They  tied  her  veil  and  her  marriage  lace. 

And  drew  on  her  white  feet  her  white  silk  shoes — 
Which  were  the  whitest  no  eye  could  choose — 

And  over  her  bosom  they  crossed  her  hands. 
"Come  away!"  they  said;  "God  understands." 

And  there  was  silence,   and  nothing  there 
But  silence,  and  scents  of  eglantere, 

And   jasmine,    and   roses,    and    rosemary ; 

And  they  said,  "As  a  lady  should  lie,  lies  she." 

And  they  held  their  breath  till  they  left  the  room, 
With  a  shudder,  to  glance  at  its  stillness  and  gloom. 

But  he  who  loved  her  too  well  to  dread 
The  sweet,  the  stately,  the  beautiful  dead, 

He   lit  his  lamps  and  took  the  key 
And  turned  it — alone  again — he  and  she. 

He  and  she;  but  she  would  not  speak. 

Though  he  kissed,  in  the  old  place,  the  quiet  cheek. 

He  and  she ;  yet  she  would  not  smile. 

Though  he  called  her  the  name  she  loved  erewhile. 

He  and  she  ;   still  she  did  not  move 
To   any  one  passionate  whisper  of  love. 

Then  he  said :     "Cold  lips  and  breasts  without  breath, 
Is  there  no  voice,  no  language  of  death? 

"Dumb  to  the  ear  and  still  to  the  sense, 
But  to  heart  and  to  soul  distinct,  intense? 

"See  now;  I  will  listen  with  soul,  not  ear; 
What  was  the  secret  of  dying,  dear? 

"Was  it  the  infinite  wonder  of  all 

That  you  ever  could  let  life's  flower  fall  ? 

"Or  was  it  a  greater  marvel  to  feel 
The  perfect  calm  o'er  the  agony  steal  ? 

"Was  the  miracle  greater  to  find  how  deep 
Beyond  all  dreams  sank  downward  that  sleep  ? 

"Did  life  roll  back  its  records  dear. 

And  show,  as  they  say  it  does,  past  things  clear? 

"And  was  it  the  innermost  heart  of  the  bliss 
To  find  out  so,  what  a  wisdom  love  is? 

"O  perfect  dead !     O  dead  most  dear, 
I  hold  the  breath  of  my  soul  to  hear ! 

"I   listen  as  deep  as  to  horrible  hell. 

As  high  as  to  heaven,  and  you  do  not  tell. 

"There  must  be  pleasure  in  dying,   sweet. 
To  make   you  so   placid  from   head  to   feet ! 

"I  would  tell  you,  darling,  if  I  were  dead. 

And  'twere  your  hot  tears  upon  my  brow  shed, — 

"I  would  say,  though  the  Angel  of  Death  had  laid 
His  sword  on  my  lips  to  keep  it  unsaid. 

"You  should  not  ask  vainly,  with  streaming  eyes. 
Which  of  all  deaths  was  the  chiefest  surprise, 

"The   very   strangest    and    suddenest    thing 
Of  all  the  surprises  that  dying  must  bring." 

Ah,  foolish  world;  O  most  kind  dead! 
Though  he  told  me,  who  will  believe  it  was  said. 

Who  will  believe  that  he  heard  her  say. 

With  the  sweet,  soft  voice,  in  the  dear  old  way : 

"The  utmost   wonder  is   this, — I   hear 

And  see  you,  and  love  you,  and  kiss  you,  dear ; 

"And  am  your  angel,  who  was  your  bride, 
And  know  that,  though  dead,  I  have  never  died." 

— Edu-in  Arnold. 
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THE  GRIZZLY  BEAR. 


Enos  A.  Mills  Defends  the  Character  and  Reputation  of  the 
Dominant  Animal  of  the  World. 


Mr.  Enos  A.  Mills  is  among  the  few  writers  about 
animals  whose  testimony  is  received  without  ques- 
tion by  a  public  by  no  means  slow  to  detect  exaggera- 
tion and  fancy.  During  the  last  few  years  we  have 
seen  a  steadily  increasing  interest  in  the  animal  world. 
In  a  sense  it  has  been  coming  closer  to  us,  and  our 
respect  for  the  animal  has  been  correspondingly  aug- 
mented. We  are  not  now  so  ready  as  we  were  to 
classify  his  mentality  under  a  different  category  from 
our  own,  and  more  ready  to  see  a  difference  in  quality 
rather  than  in  kind.  To  this  end  Mr.  Mills  has  sub- 
stantially helped,  and  never  more  so  than  by  his  new 
book  on  the  grizzly  bear. 

Mr.  Mills  rehabilitates  the  character  of  the  grizzly 
and  defends  him  from  the  unjust  aspersions  that  have 
been  directed  against  him.  He  has  repeatedly  met 
him  unarmed  and  the  grizzly  has  repeatedly  out- 
witted him,  but  never  attacked  him.  Mr.  Mills  tells 
us  that  he  is  the  greatest  animal  on  the  continent,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world.  He  excels  in  mental  develop- 
ment and  physical  prowess,  and  he  possesses  the  rare 
quality  of  loyalty.  He  is  full  of  curiosity,  and  a  born 
adventurer. 

Of  the  intelligence  of  the  grizzly  we  have  an  example 
in  the  opening  pages  of  the  book.    Mr.  Mills  says: 

One  autumn  day,  while  I  was  watching  a  little  cony  stack- 
ing hay  for  the  winter,  a  clinking  and  rattling  of  slide  rock 
caught  my  attention.  On  the  mountainside  opposite  me,  per- 
haps a  hundred  yards  away,  a  grizzly  bear  was  digging  in 
an  enormous  rock-slide.  He  worked  energetically.  Several 
slabs  of  rock  were  hurled  out  of  the  hole  and  tossed  down  the 
mountainside.  Stones  were  thrown  right  and  left.  I  could 
not  make  out  what  he  was  after,  but  it  is  likely  that  he  was 
digging   for   a  woodchuck. 

After  a  short  time  only  his  shoulders  showed  above  the 
scattered  slide  rock  as  he  stood  erect.  Then  he  began  piling 
the  stones  upon  the  edge  of  his  deepening  hole.  The  slope 
was  steep  and  the  stones  had  to  be  placed  with  care  to  pre- 
vent their  tumbling  back.  After  lifting  into  place  one  huge 
slab,  he  stood  and  looked  at  it  for  an  instant  and  then  slightly 
changed  its  position.  On  top  of  this  stone  he  piled  another 
large  one,  eyed  it  closely,  shook  it  to  see  if  it  was  solid,  and 
finally  shifted  it  a  trifle.  Had  he  not  been  wearing  a  grizzly- 
bear  coat  it  would  have  been  easy  to  believe  that  a  powerful, 
careful,  thoughtful  man  was  eagerly  digging  that  hole. 

Some  of  the  stories  told  by  Mr.  Mills  are  nearly  in- 
credible. He  tells  us  of  a  grizzly  who  found  a  can  of 
fish  open  at  one  end.  Unable  to  secure  the  contents  by 
turning  the  can  upside  down  and  shaking  it,  he  placed 
the  can  on  the  ground,  open  end  down,  and  hammered 
the  bottom  of  the  can  with  a  stone  until  the  fish  dropped 
out: 

In  a  zoo  one  day,  a  piece  of  hard-tack  that  a  grizzly  bear 
wanted  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  black  bear.  The  black  bear 
dipped  the  hard-tack  in  the  water  and  then  started  to  take 
a  bite.  Evidently  it  was  too  hard.  He  put  it  in  the  water 
again,  and  while  it  soaked  gave  his  attention  to  something 
else.  While  the  black  bear  was  not  looking,  the  grizzly, 
standing  on  the  farther  edge  of  the  pool,  stirred  the  water 
with  a  fore  paw  and  started  the  hard-tack  toward  him  on  the 
waves.  The  instant  the  first  wave  touched  the  black  bear  he 
looked  around,  grabbed  the  precious  hard-tack,  which  was 
rapidly  floating  away,  and,  pushing  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pool,  put  one  hind  foot  upon  it.  How  very  like  the  mental 
processes  of  human  beings ! 

Mr.  Mills  tells  us  a  pathetic  story  of  a  hunter  who 
killed  a  mother  bear.  He  had  come  upon  her  suddenly, 
and  she  had  charged,  probably  thinking  herself  cor- 
nered. The  two  cubs  were  found  under  a  rock  and 
they  came  out  reluctantly,  evidently  having  been  taught 
to  stay  where  they  were  placed: 

But  they  had  waited  long.  For  a  while  they  stood  and 
whimpered  very  much  like  hungry,  forsaken  children.  They 
could  scent  their  mother,  and  see  her,  too,  and  were  too  hungry 
and  lonesome  to  endure  without  her  longer.  Again  they 
started  slowly  toward  us,  walking  closely  side  by  side.  When 
very  near  they  paused,  rose  on  hind  legs,  and  looked  intently 
at  us  and  in  wonder  and  longing  at  their  lifeless  mother.  Then 
they  went  to  her.  One  little  cub  sniffed  in  a  bewildered, 
puzzled  way  over  her  cold,  still  body.  He  gently  stroked  her 
fur  with  his  paw  and  then  sat  down  and  began  to  whimper 
and   cry. 

The  other  little  cub  stood  looking  with  awe  into  his 
mother's  moveless  face,  but  at  last  shook  off  his  fright  and 
smelled  her  bloody  head.  Then,  all  forlorn,  he  turned  to  look 
eagerly  into  the  face  of  the  hunter,  who  had  been  watching 
the  little  cub  all  this  while  with  big  tears  upon  his  cheeks. 
After  a  moment  he  took  a  step  toward  him,  rose  up,  and 
trustingly  put  fore  paws  upon  his  knee,  looking  seriously, 
confidingly  into  his  face.  We  carried  these  little  orphans  to 
camp,  and  the  hunter  raised  them.  Their  mother  was  the  last 
animal   that   he   ever   shot. 

Mr.  Mills  gives  us  a  chapter  on  hibernation.  During 
the  winter  sleep  the  grizzly  sheds  the  hard-cracked  skin 
on  his  feet  and  so  for  several  days  he  must  avoid  rough 
places.     He  renews  his  claws,  too: 

What  is  the  grizzly's  condition  in  the  spring,  after  months 
of  fasting?  He  has  hibernated  from  three  to  five  months, 
and  in  this  time  probably  has  taken  neither  water  nor  food. 
First  of  all  he  comes  forth  fat  and  not  in  the  least  hungry. 
The  walls  of  his  stomach  have  greatly  contracted,  almost 
completely  closing  the  interior.  Two  stomachs  which  I  saw 
taken  from  grizzlies  killed  early  in  the  spring  were  as  hard  as 
chunks  of  rubber,  and  had  capacity  for  not  more  than  two 
or  three  spoonfuls.  But  when  the  grizzly  reappears  after 
his  long  winter  sleep  he  is  as  strong  as  ever  and  can  run  for 
hours    or    fight    with   normal    effectiveness. 

He  may  not  eat  anything  for  a  few  days  after  leaving  the 
den.  For  many  days  he  eats  lightly,  and  it  may  be  two 
weeks  before  he  has  a  normal  appetite.  His  first  food  is 
likely  to  be  the  early,  tender  shoots  of  plants  or  trees,  tuberous 
roots,   swelling  buds,    and  green   grass. 

Mr.  Mills  once  found  two  tiny  bear  cubs  and  took 
them  home  with  him  to  rear.  He  had  a  lively  time, 
for  their  teeth  were  as  sharp  as  needles  and  their 
active  claws  were  very  much  the  same.     But  he  made 


friends  with  them  in  a  few  hours  and  the  trouble  was 
over: 

Johnny  and  Jenny  enjoyed  playing  with  people,  with  any 
one  who  did  not  annoy  them.  Among  the  strangers  who  came 
was  a  man  who  made  friends  at  once  and  had  a  good  romp. 
When  he  left  them  and  went  to  lunch,  Johnny  and  Jenny 
followed  and  lay  down  near  the  door  where  he  had  dis- 
appeared. As  he  came  out,  they  rose  up  and  started  another 
romp. 

To  attract  my  attention  or  to  ask  for  something  to  eat, 
Johnny  or  Jenny  would  stand  on  hind  legs  and  hold  out  fore 
paws  like  an  orator.  If  I  came  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  they  instantly  stood  on  tip- 
toe and  gesticulated  with  enthusiasm.  They  were  the  life  of 
my  home,    and   occasionally   almost  the  death   of  it. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  these  cubs  filled  up.  They 
ate  everything — scraps  from  the  table,  rhubarb,  dandelions, 
bitter  sage,  and  bark — but  they  were  especially  fond  of  apples. 
If  I  approached  with  meat  and  honey  upon  a  plate,  but  with 
apples  or  turnips  in  my  pockets,  they  would  ignore  the  plate 
and,  clinching  me,  thrust  their  noses  into  my  pockets  to  find 
the  promised  treat. 

One  August  evening  I  brought  in  a  cluster  of  wild  rasp- 
berries for  Johnny  and  Jenny.  While  still  more  than  a  hun- 
dreed  feet  from  the  cabin,  both  bears  leaped  to  their  feet, 
scented  the  air,  and  came  racing  to  meet  me  with  more  than 
their  ordinary  enthusiasm.  No  child  of  frontier  parents 
could  have  shown  more  interest  in  a  candy  package  on  the 
father's  return  from  the  city  than  did  Johnny  and  Jenny  in 
those  berries. 

The  grizzly  is  fond  of  play,  and  when  time  hangs 
heavily  on  his  hands,  as  sometimes  it  does,  he  will 
amuse  himself  by  coasting  and  by  all  sorts  of  surprising 
antics : 

A  grizzly  that  I  was  following  one  November  morning  was 
evidently  well  fed,  for  he  traveled  slowly  along  with  appar- 
ently nothing  to  do.  Descending  the  ridge  on  which  he  had 
been  walking,  he  came  upon  the  side  of  a  steep  southern 
slope,  across  the  ravine  from  where  I  had  paused  to  watch 
him.  Occasionally  a  bush  or  weed  sprang  up  as  the  warm 
sun  released  it  from  its  little  burden  of  snow.  If  it  was  close 
to  him,  he  reached  out  one  paw  and  stroked  or  boxed  it 
daintily  and  playfully  as  a  kitten ;  or,  if  a  few  feet  away,  he 
stopped,  turned  his  head  to  one  side,  and  looked  at  it  with 
lazy,  curious  interest.  He  turned  for  a  better  glimpse  of  a 
tall  willow  springing  up  as  if  inviting  him  to  play  and  ap- 
peared just  ready  to  respond  when  he  caught  sight  of  his 
moving  dark-blue  shadow  against  the  -white  slope.  Instantly, 
reaching  out  lightly  with  one  fore  paw,  he  commenced  to 
play  with  the  shadow.  As  it  dodged,  he  tried  to  reach  it 
with  the  other  paw,  then  stopped  to  look  at  it.  He  sat  down 
and  watched  it  intently,  ready  to  strike  it  if  it  moved;  he 
pushed  his  nose  closer  to  it.  Keeping  his  eyes  on  the  shadow, 
with  a  sudden  leap  he  threw  both  fore  paws  forward  and 
brought  them  down  where  the  shadow  had  been  before  his 
move.  For  several  seconds  he  leaped  and  struck  right  and 
left  in  his  vain  efforts  to  catch  it.  Then,  seated  on  his 
haunches,  he  watched  the  shadow  out  of  one  eye.  He  turned 
his  head,  possibly  wondering  what  the  shadow  would  do. 
He  seemed  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  not  behind  him,  and 
turned  back  quickly  to  see  where  it  was.  Did  the  grizzly 
know  what  this  shadow-thing  was,  and  was  all  this  just  jolly 
make-believe?  In  any  case  he  was  playing,  and  playing  mer- 
rily. When  I  first  watched  him  he  reminded  me  of  a  kitten, 
but  the  longer  he  played  the  more  his  actions  resembled  those 
of  a  puppy  and  finally  those  of  a  dog. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  trap  the  grizzly.  He  nearly 
always  detects  the  snare  and  avoids  it,  no  matter  how 
cunningly  it  has  been  planned: 

I  spent  a  number  of  days  with  a  trapper  who  felt  certain 
that  he  would  secure  the  thousand-dollar  reward  for  the  cap- 
ture of  an  outlaw  cattle-killing  grizzly.  Earlier  than  usual 
the  cattlemen  drove  the  cattle  from  the  summer  range.  The 
trapper  took  an  old  cow  to  a  selected  spot  near  the  end  of  a 
gulch,  picketed  her,  and  surrounded  her  with  spring  guns  and 
traps.  The  outer  line  of  defense  consisted  of  three  spring 
guns  which  guarded  three  avenues  of  approach  to  the  cow. 
The  strings  to  these  guns  were  of  silk  line  stretched  over 
bushes  and  tall  grass  so  as  to  be  inconspicuous.  As  the  bear 
would  be  likely  to  seize  the  cow's  head  or  neck,  a  trap  was 
set  between  her  head  and  a  large  bowlder  near  by.  There  was 
a  trap  on  each  side  of  the  cow  and  one  behind  her. 

The  first  night  there  was  a  light  fall  of  snow,  but  no  bear. 
i  But  the  second  night  he  came.  Tracks  showed  that  he  scented 
or  heard  the  cow  from  afar — more  than  a  mile  away — and 
came  straight  for  her.  He  stopped  within  two  feet  of  the 
silk  line  and  walked  cautiously  round  it  until  he  completed 
the  circuit.  But  there  was  no  opening.  He  then  leaped  the 
line — something  I  had  never  before  heard  of  a  bear  doing. 
He  approached  the  cow,  then  walked  round  her  ;  he  went  close 
to  the  traps  and  detected  just  where  each  one  was  concealed. 
Then,  between  the  trap  in  front  and  the  one  on  the  left,  he 
seized  and  killed  the  cow.  After  feeding  on  her  he  dragged 
the  carcass  across  two  traps  and  left  it.  Leaping  the  line 
again,  he  went  off  down  stream  in  the  gulch. 

The  trapper  reset  the  traps  the  following  day  and  placed 
an  additional  one  just  inside  the  line,  at  the  point  where 
the  grizzly  had  leaped  over  it.  Then,  some  distance  down 
stream,  he  strung  a  line  across  the  gulch  and  attached  a 
spring  gun  to  one  end  of  the  line. 

The  grizzly  returned  that  night,  coming  down  the  gulch. 
After  walking  the  lines  around  the  carcass,  and  apparently 
having  detected  the  new  trap  inside,  he  leaped  the  line  at 
another  point.  He  avoided  the  traps  and  ate  about  half  the 
remainder  of  the  carcass.  Then  he  piled  a  few  dead  logs 
on  what  was  left,  leaped  the  line  again,  and  went  down 
the  gulch.  He  stopped  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  line 
here  and  followed  it  along  to  where  it  connected  with  the 
rifle  on  the  side  of  the  gulch.  Walking  round  the  rifle,  he 
went  back  into  the  gulch  and  followed  his  trail  of  the  pre- 
ceding night. 

The  trapper,  amazed,  vowed  vengeance.  He  made  haste  and 
built  a  log  pen  around  the  remains  of  the  carcass.  He  then 
set  two  traps  in  the  entrance  of  the  pen,  one  in  front  of  the 
entrance  and  one  inside  the  pen. 

The  second  night  following,  the  bear  returned,  leaped  over 
the  line,  and  cautiously  approached  the  pen.  The  bowlder 
formed  part  of  the  rear  end  of  this.  Climbing  on  top  of  the 
bowlder,  the  bear  tore  off  the  upper  part  of  the  pen,  which 
rested  on  the  bowlder,  and  then,  from  the  bowlder,  without 
getting  into  the  pen,  reached  down  and  dragged  up  the  car- 
cass. In  doing  this  one  of  the  poles  which  had  been  torn 
out  of  place  and  thrown  to  one  side  struck  the  top  of  a 
stump,  turned  over,  and  fell  across  the  line  attached  to  a 
spring  gun.  This  fired  its  waiting  shot.  Then  the  grizzly 
did  this  astounding  thing.  He  appears  to  have  been  on  top 
of  the  bowlder  when  the  shot  was  fired,  but  he  descended, 
made  his  way  to  the  smelly  gun,  and  then  examined  it,  the 
snow  being  tracked  up  in  front  of  it.  Returning  to  the  car- 
cass, he  dragged  it  off  the  bowlder  and  ate  the  last  mouthful. 
Leaving  the  bones  where  they  lay,  he  walked  across  the  line 
where  the  pole  rested  on  it  and  went  off  up  the  gulch. 

The  grizzly  has  an  insatiable  curiosity.  The  author 
tells   us   that   on   one   occasion   he   sat   watching   some 


Some    one    told 
cerning   a   grizzly 


water  ouzels,  with  his  back  against  a  large  bowlder. 
Hearing  the  crack  of  a  stick  behind  him,  he  turned  and 
saw  a  grizzly  raised  on  hind  legs  with  fore  paws  rest- 
ing on  top  of  the  bowlder  and  evidently  under  the  spell 
of  intense  curiosity: 

One  Sunday  afternoon  one  of  the  men  in  a  lumber  camp 
rigged  up  a  canvas  hammock  from  the  remnants  of  an  old 
tent  and  suspended  it  between  the  trees.  A  pet  grizzly  who 
belonged  at  the  camp  watched  him  with  curious  interest  while 
he  worked.  She  observed  him  with  still  greater  interest  as 
he  stretched  himself  out  in  it  and  began  reading.  When  the 
man  deserted  the  hammock,  she  walked  up  to  it,  struck  it, 
pushed  it  back  and  forth  with  fore  paws,  and  then  began 
rather  awkwardly  to  climb  into  it.  She  had  almost  suc- 
ceeded, when  her  weight  upon  the  edge  caused  it  to  tip  over 
and  spill  her  on  the  ground.  She  leaped  back  surprised,  then 
walked  round  the  hammock,  eyeing  it  with  great  curiosity. 
But  the  second  attempt  at  climbing  into  the  hammock  was 
successful,  and  she  made  a  most  comical  and  awkward  sight 
stretched  out  in  it  flat  upon  her  back. 

The  grizzly,  says  Mr.  Mills,  has  a  dignity,  a  lordli- 
ness of  carriage,  and  an  indifference  to  the  world  that 
impress  themselves  on  the  attention.  Some  one  speaks 
quietly  to  him :  he  halts,  stands  on  hind  legs,  and  shows 
a  childlike  eagerness  of  interest  in  his  expressive  face. 
His  attitude  and  responsiveness  are  most  companion- 
able and  never  fail  to  awake  the  best  in  every  one 
who  sees  him : 

me  the  following  amusing  incident  con- 
In  the  southwest  corner  of  Yellowstone 
Park  a  number  of  boys  were  bathing  in  a  stream,  when  a 
young  grizzly  came  along  and  for  a  moment  stood  watching 
their  pranks.  Then  he  slipped  quietly  behind  some  trees 
upon  the  bank  of  the  stream.  When  the  boys  approached  this 
spot,  with  a  wild  "Woof,  woof,"  he  leaped  into  the  water 
among  them.  This  caused  great  excitement  and  merriment, 
plainly  just  what  he  desired.  As  he  swam  hurriedly  away, 
he   looked   back   over   his   shoulder   with   satisfaction. 

Another  amusing  incident  also  happened  in  the  Yellow- 
stone. As  the  stage  arrived  at  the  Canon  Hotel  one  of  the 
passengers,  who  had  been  having  much  to  say  concerning 
bears,  put  on  his  raincoat  and  got  down  on  all  fours,  pro- 
ceeding to  impersonate  a  bear.  While  this  derr.  on  strati  on 
was  on  a  grizzly  arrived.  He  made  a  rush  at  the  rnrm  and 
chased  him  up  a  tree,  amid  laughter  and  excitement.  The 
bear  made  no  attempt  to  harm  any  one  and  plainly  enjoyed 
this  prank  merely  as  a  prank. 

The  grizzly,  says  the  author,  ought  to  be  protected. 
He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  there  is  no  just  claim  against, 
him,  but  he  is  misunderstood.  He  is  even  killed  while 
hibernating  and  without  a  chance  for  his  life.  More- 
over, he  is  a  destroyer  of  pests  and  deserves  our  grati- 
tude upon  that  ground  if  no  other: 

Grizzlies  are  walking  mouse-traps.  They  are,  like  birds,  de- 
stroyers of  pests,  and  give  us  services  of  economic  value. 
They  are  useful  for  what  they  eat ;  their  food  is  made  up  in 
part  of  mice,  rats,  rabbits,  ants,  grasshoppers,  and  stray  car- 
casses, and  the  remainder  may  be  considered  of  little  or  no 
value  to  man. 

A  grizzly  came  down  into  a  rancher's  meadow  in  southern 
Colorado  and  "rooted  it  up  like  a  hog."  The  owner  was  up  in 
arms  and  one  morning  killed  the  invader.  Curious  as  to 
what  the  grizzly  could  have  been  eating,  he  sent  for  a  local 
butcher.  His  "insides"  showed,  among  other  things,  the  re- 
mains of  thirty-four  mice,  one  rat,  and  one  rabbit. 

Rarely  does  a  grizzly  kill  cattle.  This  killing,  when  done, 
is  by  one  grizzly.  Perhaps  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
grizzlies  never  kill  any  stock  or  big  game.  Then,  too,  when 
a  grizzly  kills  cattle  he  usually  makes  a  business  of  it,  and 
if  one  should  get  the  habit  he  could  be  specially  disposed  of. 
Protection  to  the  grizzly  would  not  be  at  the  expense  of  live 
stock  or  big  game. 

During  rambles  in  the  mountains  through  the  years,  I 
have  investigated  more  than  fourteen  cases  in  which  the 
grizzly  was  charged  with  killing  cattle.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances there  was  not  a  trace  of  a  grizzly  near  the  carcass. 
There  were  traces  of  other  animals,  but  the  guilty  one  could 
not  be  determined.  There  were  eleven  carcasses  that  had 
been  visited  by  grizzlies  ;  six  of  these  animals  had  been  killed 
by  lions,  one  by  poisonous  plants,  one  by  wolves,  two  by  stones 
that  rolled  from  a  land-slip.  In  the  eleventh  case  neither 
the  carcass  nor  its  surroundings  gave  any  conclusive  evi- 
dence for  determining  the  cause  of  the  cow's  death.  The 
carcass  had  been  £ed  upon  by  coyotes,  wolves,  lions,  and  both 
black  and  grizzly  bears.  But  what  killed  the  cow?  It  might 
have  been  lightning  or  disease,  a  wolf  or  a  lion,  or  possibly 
a  hunter.  Many  hunters  are  not  up  on  natural  history  and 
shoot  at  the  first  object  that  moves.  The  only  evidence 
against  the  grizzly  was  entirely  circumstantial;  he  had  eaten 
a  part  of  the  carcass. 

Mr.  Mills  believes  that  the  grizzly  heads  the  animal 
list  in  brain  power.  He  appreciates  play  and  has 
marked  individuality.  He  walks  like  a  man.  He  is  the 
most  impressive  animal  on  the  continent.  He  is  the 
dominant  and  most  distinguished  animal  of  the  world. 
One  believes  all  these  things  after  reading  the  book. 

The  Grizzly.  By  Enos  A.  Mills.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 


The  Czechoslovak  army  is  a  truly  democratic  institu- 
tion. Democracy  is  the  keystone  of  its  organization 
and  the  forerunner  of  its  successes  so  strikingly  and 
singularly  exemplified  in  Siberia,  Italy,  and  France. 
When  the  army  is  not  under  military  control  the  men 
and  the  officers  are  equals.  They  intermingle;  there  is 
a  total  absence  of  class  distinction.  But  on  the  field 
all  is  different.  The  troops  are  subject  to  strict  and 
rigorous  discipline  and  they  unfalteringly  obey  and  un- 
hesitatingly support  their  superiors.  No  meetings  arc 
held  to  determine  if  this  or  that  move  should  be  under- 
taken; that  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  their  officers. 


The  ruby,  weight  for  weight,  is  more  valuable  than 
the  diamond.  A  pigeon's-blood  ruby  weighing  five 
carats  will  sell  for  five  times  more  than  a  diamond  of 
the  same  weight.  The  greatest  ruby  mines  in  the  world 
are  at  Mogok  in  upper  Burmah,  about  seventy  miles 
north  of  Mandalay.  Burmah  not  only  produces  the 
finest  rubies,  but  its  output  is  greater  than  that  nf  nil 
other  countries  combined. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  June  14,  1919,  were  $129,141,021.75; 
for  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $104,- 
182,810.53;  an  increase  of  $24,958,211.22. 


The  gold  reserve  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  increased  over  two 
millions  during  the  past  week.  The  figures 
for  the  week  ending  Friday  are  of  total  gold 
reserves  $151,830,000,  comparing  with  $149.- 
437,000  for  the  previous  week  and  with  $138,- 
854,000  for  the  same  week  of  last  year.  Total 
bills  on  hand  amounted  to  $134,585,000. 
against  $125,970,000  and  $60,951,000.  Total 
earning  assets  were.  $143,263,000,  compared 
with  $141,448,000  and  $66,238,000.  The  bank's 
total  resources  were  $332,154,000,  against 
$319,925,000   and   $227,226,000. 

Total  gross  deposits  of  the  bank  were 
$120,590,000  on  Friday  as  compared  with 
$107,255,000  a  week  previous  and  with  $105,- 
182,000  a  year  ago. 

Federal  Reserve  notes  in  actual  circulation 
amount  to  $194,694,000,  as  compared  with 
$195,989,000  a  week  before  and  $116,712,000 
a  year  ago.  

There  is  a  distinctly  better  feeling  in  al- 
most all  metal  lines  since  we  began  to  get 
away  from  the  government  price-control  idea. 
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Many  looked  for  a  very  sharp  break  in  steel 
prices  tlie  moment  an  open  market  was  de- 
clared, but  on  the  other  hand  steel  prices 
have  held  practically  all  along  the  line,  and 
now  there  is  a  radically  increasing  demand 
for  pig-iron  and  for  almost  all  steel  products 
which  would  suggest  an  increasing  rather 
than  a  decreasing  price  tendency.  This  same 
situation  holds  in  copper,  lead,  spelter,  and 
practically  all  metals,  and  is,  of  course,  en- 
couraged by  the  increasing  activity  in  busi- 
ness generally  and  particularly  the  building 
boom  that  has  started  and  the  commencement 
of  large  buying  for  our  domestic  railway  ac- 
counts. 

So  far  as  the  export  trade  is  concerned, 
the  prospects  are  very  alluring,  though  it 
must  he  taken  for  granted  that  in  order  to 
reap  the  best  benefits  from  our  unique  world 
position  the  curve  of  imports  should  be 
ascending  very  definitely.  This,  of  course,  for 
the  reason  that  foreigners  can  not  pay  us, 
except  in  small  part,  in  gold  for  what  they 
will   require   of  our  markets. 

The  cotton-crop  report  was  about  as  an- 
ticipated, and  certainly  there  is  not  much  en- 
couragement for  the  bears  while  general  busi- 
ness improvement  in  prospect  would  seem 
to  suggest  a  continuing  advance  in  cotton 
prices. 

Though  the  government  is  promising  us 
cheaper  foodstuffs,  and  especialy  meat 
products,  there  is  still  such  demand  for  export 
purposes  that  prices  hold  up.     It  will  require 
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some  efficient  work  in  a  large  way  in  improv- 
ing shipping  facilities  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  lower  prices  that  we  are  all  hoping  for. 
One  big  help  is  likely  to  come  from  Russia, 
where  vast  quantities  of  foodstuffs  have  been 
wasted  through  the  inefficiency  or  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Bolsheviki.  Once  Russia  is 
herself  again,  the  world's  foodstuffs  problem 
would  be  vastly  nearer  a  solution. 


Napa  County  highway  serial  5  per  cent 
bonds  are  being  offered  by  E.  H.  Rollins  & 
Sons,  Blyth,  Witter  &  Co.,  the  National  City 
Company,  and  the  bond  department  of  the 
Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank  at 
prices  according  to  maturities  to  yield  4.60 
per  cent.  The  bonds  are  due  $20,000  an- 
nually from  1925  to  1935  and  $30,000  an- 
nually from   1935   to    1944. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank  has  the 
following  to  say  about  the  public  absorption 
of  securities  in  the  June  number  of  its 
monthly  letter : 

"Speculation  in  securities  has  assumed  im- 
mense proportions  as  a  consequence  of  the 
broad  absorption  of  seasoned  stocks  by  the 
public  at  large.  During  nine  consecutive 
weeks  this  movement  has  contributed  forty 
days  when  trading  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  has  exceeded  the  1,000,000-share 
level.  This  buying  seems  to  reflect  a  genuine 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  coun- 
try is  in  for  a  period  of  better  times,  that  the 
coming  harvests  will  be  the  most  valuable  in 
the  history  of  American  agriculture,  that  the 
United  States  as  the  possessor  of  immense 
supplies  of  raw  material  and  abundant  credit 
resources  will  profit  enormously  from  its  fast- 
growing  foreign  trade,  and  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  system,  supported  by  its  adequate 
gold,  offers  abundant  protection  to  the  coun- 
try from  the  money  spasms  of  other"  years. 
In  such  a  situation  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  speculation  in  the  case  of  some  stocks 
should  be  carried  too   far. 

"Furious  speculation  of  this  character  con- 
ducted at  a  time  when  the  average  price  level 
for  securities  is  at  the  highest  touched  in 
many  months  naturally  absorbs  an  immense 
amount  of  money.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  its  June  bulletin  protests  against 
the  excessive  absorption  of  money  for  specu- 
lative purposes  and  says : 

"  A  succession  of  million-share  days,  with 
abnormally  high  prices  in  many  classes  of 
goods,  has  indicated  the  scope  of  the  specu- 
lative movement  itself,  while  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  buying  within  recent  weeks  is 
said  to  have  come,  not  from  professional 
traders,  but  from  prospective  investors 
throughout  the  country,  indicates  the  hold 
which  the  movement  is  already  taking  upon 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  One 
phenomenon  which  has  presented  itself  as  an 
incident  of  this  speculative  movement  is  the 
existence  of  high  call  money  rates.  These 
rates  have  at  times  gone  as  high  as  7J4  per 
cent.,  although  only  for  a  short  period  in  any 
instance.  Such  fluctuations  of  the  call  money 
rate  have  promptly  been  followed  by  little 
more  than  very  moderate  curtailment  of  the 
volume  of  banking  accommodation.  There  is 
here  undoubtedly  an  element  of  danger  to  the 
financial  position  of  the  country-  Ordinarily 
a  sharp  check  could  be  administered  through 
the  advancing  of  the  rates  of  rediscounts  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks.  Such  a  check  for  the 
movement  encounters  some  difficulty  as  long 
as  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  absorption  of  Liberty 
Loan  securities  by  maintaining  low  rates. 
For  the  moment  the  avoidance  of  abnormally 
high  loan  accounts  must  be  effected  by  means 
other  than  thoes  which  would  ordinarily  be 
applied  under  the  methods  and  principles  of 
central  banking.' 

"Resumption  of  gold  imports  from  Canada 
shows  that  Great  Britain  has  started  again  to 
build  up  its  credit  balances  in  the  United 
States.  This  movement  is  likely  to  extend, 
although  it  is  not  possible  to  forecast  the 
exact  amount  to  be  covered  by  the  present 
arrangements.  There  has  been  some  increase 
in  the  demand  for  capital  by  corporations 
and  the  usual  heavy  demands  for  currency 
will  doubtless  develop  when  the  harvesting 
movement  sets  in.  Besides  this  the  enor- 
mous payments  which  have  to  be  made  to  the 
government  these  days  in  settlement  of  the 
second  installment  of  income  taxes  and  for 
other  purposes  in  addition  to  the  coming  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  Victory  Liberty 
Bond  subscriptions  will  materially  enlarge 
the  demands  made  upon  the  banks.  On  the 
other  hand  the  government  has  been  very 
skillful  in  its  handling  of  the  money  mar- 
ket and  there  is  no  reason  to  look  for  any 
disturbance.  It  is,  however,  a  situation  re- 
quiring care  and  forfethought,  and  owing  to 
the  immense  demand  from  abroad  it  seems 
advisable  for  all  markets  to  pursue  a  con- 
servative  course." 

The  remarkable  strength  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket in  the  face  of  developments  now  and  then 
that  would  suggest  very  bearish  possibilities, 
of  a  temporary  character  at  any  rate,  is 
merely  a  reflection  of  the  growing  enthusiasm 


of  the  general  public  regarding  the  outlook 
for   business. 

That  we  have  not  had  some  of  the  heart- 
breaking declines  that  usually  punctuate  bull 
markets  is  probably  due  to  the  plight  of  the 
very  wealthy  investor  who  would  have  to 
give  the  bulk  of  his  profits  to  the  govern- 
ment should  he  sell.  This  latter  situation, 
however,  is  anything  but  a  continuingly  bull- 
ish argument,  for,  though  it  helps  the  pools 
in  their  manipulations  to  a  manifest  degree, 
there  will  come  a  time  when  the  busing  side 
is  saturated,  so  to  speak,  and  then  when  a 
decline  starts  in  these  same  very  rich  people 
who  may  not  have  sold  their  stocks  will  not 
be  inclined  to  buy  any  more  except  in  the 
event  of  a  disastrous  break  in  prices. 

So  it  looks  like  a  sort  of  runaway  bull 
market  until  the  run  is  all  out  of  it  and  then 
a  very  decided  down-swing  in  prices,  which 
may  be  helped  by  tightening  money  rates 
owing  to  the  normal  mid-year  demands.  The 
farther  outlook  is  very  propitious,  however, 
and  those  who  failed  to  get  into  stocks  for 
this  splendid  spring  rise  may  await  their  op- 
portunity to  do  so  in  anticipation  of  an  ad- 
vance in  the  fall  that  may  be  much  greater. 

Familiar  stories  of  mergers  and  "deals" 
that  are  current  during  even*  bull  movement 
are  with  us  again,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
prominent  trade  concerning  which  such 
rumors  do  not  crop  up  from  time  to  time. 
One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  attempted 
mergers  may  be  found  in  the  tax  situation, 
if  not  in  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  The 
International  Mercantile  Marine  People  seem 
to  have  circumvented  the  tax  problems  in  a 
remarkably  clever  manner,  however,  and 
shareholders  should  not  fear  the  results  if  the 
proposed  liquidating  plan  is  carried  through, 
though  it  may  be  a  question  if  it  would  not 
be  better  for  them  in  the  long  run  for  the 
company  to  maintain  its  original  position. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  pity,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  common  stockholders,  that 
various  banking  interests  obtruded  them- 
selves so  diligently  into  the  affairs  of  this 
company.  I  can  not  but  believe  that,  had  the 
legal  situation  been  prosecuted  vigorously  on 
behalf  of  the  shareholders,  there  would  have 
been  an  abrogation  of  the  receivership  and  a 
return  of  the  company  to  where  it  stood 
before,  which  would  have  obviated  not  only  the 
enormous  expenses  involved  in  retiring  the 
present  6  per  cent,  bonds  at  ten  points  over 
par,  but  the  original  bonds  would  have  been 
kept  standing  until  maturity  or  bought  up  at 
low  prices  in  the  open  market  out  of  the  enor- 
mous earnings  of  the  company.  This  all  with 
the  result  that  perhaps  would  have  meant  an 
equivalent  of  $30  per  common  share  saved 
and  in  such  case  Marine  Common  would  now 
be  skyrocketing  above  par.  As  the  matter 
stands,  however.  Marine  Common,  or  what 
will  represent  it,  will  probably  be  worth 
holding  for  very"  much  higher  prices,  and,  as 
I  have  insisted  ever  since  Marine  Preferred 
was  about  100  points  below  where  it  is  now, 
it  will  be  good  for  its  6  per  cent,  plus  its 
back  dividends. — The  Room  Trader. 
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In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  under- 
writing syndicate  for  the  new  issue  of 
Swedish  government  6s,  Carstens  &  Earles, 
Inc.,  are  participating  in  the  offering.  These 
bonds  are  reported  by  Carstens  &  Earles  to 
be  meeting  with  a  ready  sale  with  local  in- 
vestors.   . 

Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  own  and  offer  sub- 
ject to  prior  sale  $260,000  Southern  Counties 
Gas  Company  of  Cab'fomia  First  Mortgage  5K 
per  cent,  sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  dated  May 
1,  1916,  and  due  May  1,  1936.  The  com- 
pany is  earning  two  and  one-quarter  times 
the  annual  interest  of  its  outstanding  bonds. 
This  is  a  first  mortgage  upon  all  of  the  prop- 
erties, rights,  and  franchises  of  the  company. 
This  is  a  splendid  offering  and  highly  recom- 
mended   to    the    investing   public 


World  international  commerce  in  1918  was 
nearly  or  quite  $60,000,000,000  in  stated  value, 
against  $40,000,000,000  in  1913,  and  $20,000,- 
000,000  in  1900.  Official  figures  of  the  1918 
trade  of  twenty  principal  countries  of  the 
world  are  now  available  and  upon  these  and 
the  partial  figures  for  other  countries  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  estimates  that 
the  valuation  of  the  entire  international  com- 
merce of  the  world  in  the  calendar  year  1918 
will,  when  official  figures  become  available, 
approximate  and  perhaps  fully  equal  $60,000,- 
000,000  against  $53,000,000,000  in  1917,  $47.- 
000,000,000  in  1916,  and  $40,000,000,000  in 
1913,  the  year  preceding  the  war. 

The  twenty  countries  for  which  1918  figures 
are  now  available  are  the  most  important 
from  the  trade  standpoint  of  world  nations. 
They  include  in  Europe.  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Switzerland;  in  the  Orient, 
India,  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  Siam.  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand.  Philippines,  and  Japan; 
in  Africa,  Egypt  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa;  in  South  America.  Argentina,  Brazil. 
Chile,  and  Venezuela :  in  North  America. 
Canada.  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States. 
In  a  few  instances  the  figures  for  1918  are 
based  upon  estimates  for  the  closing  months 
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of  the  year,  but  in  practically  all  the  impor- 
tant cases  the  figures  are  governmental  and 
cover  the  full  year. 

Nearly  one-half  of  this  estimated  world  total 
of  $60,000,000,000,  says  the  bank's  statement, 
was  handled  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Canada,  and  Japan. 
The  1918  trade  of  the  United  States  alone 
was  over  $9,000,000,000;  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  nearly  $9,000,000,000 ;  that  of  France 
nearly  $4,500,000,000  ;  Italy,  over  $3,000,000,- 
000;  Canada,  slightly  more  than  $2,000,000,- 
000,  and  Japan,  nearly  $2,000,000,000. 


Closely  associated  with  the  names  of  Rocke- 
feller, Morgan,  and  Du  Pont  are  those  of  the 
three  largest  corporations  on  earth  today. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company,  a  billion-dollar 
oil  corporation,  is  John  D.  Rockefeller's  con- 
tribution to  America's  list  of  big  achieve- 
ments. The  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
another  billion-dollar  company,  was  organ- 
ized by  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Now 
comes  the  General  Motors  Company,  which 
at    its    recent   meeting    of   stockholders,    held 
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June  12,  1917,  decided  to  increase  its  capital 
to  a  billion  dollars.  Ls-ter  on  you  will  hear 
of  a  billion-dollar  steamship  company.  The 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Corporation. 
controlling  the  American  Line,  the  White 
Star,  Red  Star,  Dominion  Line,  and  Ledyard, 
was  originated  by  J.  P.  Morgan,  Sr.,  and  is 
only  now  about  to  a  chieve  the  object  origi- 
nally intended  by  its  progenitor.  If  the  di- 
rectors of  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration can  control  the  stockholders'  meeting 
to  be  held  June  15.  1919,  and  can  prevent  the 
sale  of  the  British  interest  of  the  company 
to  a  British  syndicate  they  will  proceed  to 
form  a  billion-dollar  steamship  company. 
Then  Ameirca  will  occupy  first  place  on  the 
water  as  well  as  on  the  land  and  we  will  have 
four  instead  of  three  billion-dollar  companies 
— oil,  steel,  motors,  and  steamships.  I  "won- 
der if  the  average  citizen  ever  stops  to  con- 
sider the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Morgan, 
Rockefeller,  and  Du  Pont,  and  to  give  credit 
to  them  or  to  their  memory  after  they  have 
passed   from   this    life    for   their    truly   great 
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NEW  ISSUE — We  own  and  offer  subject  to  prior  sale 

$260,000 

Southern  Counties  Gas  Company  of  California 

First  Mortgage  5  %  %  Sinking  Fund  Gold  Bonds 

Dated  May  1,  1916  —  Due  May  1,  1936 

The  Company  is  supplying  gas  without  competition  to  55,700  consumers  in  forty-six 
cities  and  towns  tributary  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The  Company  is  earning  two-and- 

one-quarter  times  the  annual  interest  on  its  outstanding  bonds. 
This  issue  is  a  First  Mortgage  upon  all  of  the  properties,  rights  and  franchises  of  the 
Company.     No  additional  bonds  may  be  issued  except  under  proper  safeguards  and  con- 
ditions. The  franchise  rights  are  either  perpetual  or  extend  beyond  the  maturity  of  the 
First  Mortgage  bonds. 

PRICE  91  and  Accrued  Interest  to  yield  about  6)4%. 
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accomplishments  in  the  interest  of  civiliza- 
tion and  evolution.  The  greatest  and  most 
astonishing  phase  of  the  whole  matter  is  the 
utter  simplicity  of  those  great  men  in  their 
daily  existence — quiet,  unassuming,  and  work- 
ing constantly  with  their  great  brains  or- 
ganizing these  corporations  which  bring 
America  into  first  place  and  make  her  the- 
peer  of  all  nations  in  great  industrial  achieve- 
ments, giving  employments  to  hundreds  of 
thousands   of  satisfied   employees. 

The  limit  of  human  enjoyment  being  regu- 
lated by  the  law  of  compensation  finds  the 
multi-millionaire  participating  in  worldly 
pleasures  to  no  greater  extent  than  does  his 
well-paid  employees.  Also  his  pride  of 
achievement  is  shared  equally  with  his  men 
by  the  realization  of  his  utter  inability  to  get 
results  without  their  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion. To  accomplish  the  desired  result  the 
large  corporations,  led  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  have  installed  elaborate 
systems  of  profit-sharing  in  which  the  em- 
ployees become  partners  in  the  concern.  No 
one  ever  heard  a  complaint  from  an  employee 
of    any    of    the    above-mentioned    companies. 


H.H.  Scott  Barclay  Henleyjr. 

W.L.W.MiD« 
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General  Agents  and  Brokers  for 

INSURANCE  OF  ALL  KINDS 


The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
never  had  a  strike  at  any  of  its  plants  during 
its  existence.  Some  of  our  smaller  corpora- 
tions could  learn  a  lesson  from  their  big 
brothers  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  treat- 
ment of  their  employees. 

Speaking  of  General  Motors,  this  company 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  as  the  leader  on  the  New  York 
Stock  market.  In  the  spring  rise  just  wit- 
nessed, extending  from  February  10th  to  June 
10th,  General  Motors  lead  the  market,  selling 
up  from  118J^  to  243,  a  rise  of  $124.50  per 
share,  while  United  States  Steel  common 
rose  from  88*4  to  lll7A,  only  up  $23.75  per 
share.  One  hundred  shares  of  General  Mo- 
tors would  have  made  $10,000  more  for  an 
investor  than  100  shares  of  United  States 
Steel  common.  The  recent  break  in  the  mar- 
ket, accompanied  by  a  sharp  rise  in  call  money 
to  15  per  cent.,  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
an  over-extended  long  interest  in  the  market. 
Brokers'  loans  were  greatly  inflated,  being  con- 
siderably over  one  billion  dollars,  an  increase 
of  over  $800,000,000  in  such  loans  having 
taken  place  in  the  period  above  mentioned. 
A  market  thus  technically  weak,  and  with  a 
surplus  reserve  in  New  York  reduced  to  a 
deficit  of  $650,000,  was  warning  enough  for 
any  but  the  most  unsophisticated  trader. 
The  really  first-class  and  non-speculative 
brokerage    houses    have    been    warning    their 
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customers  of  the  above  conditions  for  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks,  as  has  also  the 
Argonaut  in  its  financial  column.  When  the 
present  financial  situation  shall  have  im- 
proved by  the  liquidation  which  is  now 
taking  place  there  wi  II  be  some  wonderful 
opportunities  to  purchase  on  reaction  the  list 
of  stock  which  we  recently  published  in  these 
columns. — W.  C.  Gregg,  manager  Palace 
Hotel  branch  of  McDonnell  &  Co. 


Municipal  bonds  have  advanced  steadily 
since  the  close  of  the  Victory  Loan  and  the 
demand  on  the  Street  seems  to  indicate  that 
dealers  are  not  only  absorbing  new  issues 
at  advancing  prices,  but  are  competing  for 
round  blocks  which  have  not  found  perma- 
nent lodgment  in  the  security  boxes  of  the 
large  buyers  who  suffered  cuts  in  their  Vic- 
tory Loan  allotments.  An  indication  of  the 
strength  of  municipal  bonds  is  evidenced  by 
an  offering  of  $2,500,000  Cleveland  5  per  cent, 
serials  on  a  4.50  per  cent,  basis  as  against 
offerings  of  Cleveland's  prior  to  the  Victory 
Loan  campaign  on  a  4.70  per  cent,  basis.  This 
is  an  advance  of  over  four  points  on  a  thirty- 
year  bond.  On  April  1st  ten  large  blocks  of 
standard  municipals  were  offered  at  an 
average  price  to  yield  4.70  per  cent ;  toward 
the  close  of  May  these  same  issues  were 
quoted  at  an  average  price  of  4.45  per  cent. 
New  York  state  and  city  bonds  have  also 
advanced,  the  city  issues  being  quoted  on  a 
4.37  per  cent,  to  a  4.40  per  cent,  basis.  Buf- 
falo and  Westchester  County  have  recently 
sold  issues  which  are  offered  on  a  4.25  per 
cent,  basis. — National  City  Bank  of  New 
York. 

The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
members  of  a  syndicate  offering  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank  5  per  cent,  bonds.  These  bonds 
are  instrumentalities  of  the  government  and 
are  issued  under  the  supervision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Board,  and  secured  through 
the  deposit  of  first  farm  mortgages  or  gov- 
ernment bonds.  They  are  being  offered  to  the 
public  at  102  and  interest,  and  are  due  in 
twenty  years,  callable  after  five  years  from 
date.  Amortizing  the  premium  to  the  op- 
tional date  make  these  bonds  yield  4.53  per 
cent.  However,  the  system  under  which  these 
bonds  are  issued  makes  it  extremely  unlikely 
that  they  be  called  prior  to  their  maturity, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  practically  a  twenty- 
year  bond.  On  this  basis  their  yield  is 
about  4.82  per  cent.,  an  unusually  attractive 
return  for  a  high-grade  tax-exempt  security. 
These  bonds  are  being  especially  sought  for 
by  men  whose  income  renders  them  liable  to 
heavy  sur-tax,  standing  as  they  do  in  relation 
to  taxes  in  the  same  light  as  the  Liberty  3J^s. 

This  firm  is  also  offering  Calla  School  Dis- 
trict 6s,  San  Joaquin  County,  California,  and 
Mcintosh  School  District  5s,  Glenn  County, 
California. 
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THE  PROFIT  OF  A  BOOK. 

John  Spargo  "Writes  a  Letter  to  His  Publishers. 

My  Dear  Harpers:  It  was  mighty  good  of 
you  to  send  me  the  reviews  from  the  Times 
and  the  Post.  Russell's  review  is  very  gen- 
erous. 

Now,  I  want  to  know  whether,  in  your 
honest-to-goodness  judgment,  the  firm  of  Har- 
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PASADENA 


per  &  Brothers  will  be  ready  to  make  me  a 
comparatively  small  payment — say  $80,000  or 
$100,000 — on  account  of  royalties  earned  by 
this  most  extraordianry  work  ?  Something 
like  that  must  be  done  at  once  to  get  me  out 
of  a  peck  of  troubles  into  which  your  sensa- 
tional and  highly  approved  advertising  has 
landed  me  (I  suppose  a  wee  author  can  land 
into  a  peck !). 

Of  course,  I  wouldn't  expect  a  large  sum, 
but  the  trifle  named  is  surely  easy  to  obtain. 
And  if  it  doesn't  reach  me  soon  I  shall  have 
to  give  up  my  home  and  my  family. 

You  see,  my  dear  Harpers,  when  the  family 
read  in  the  advertisement  of  "Bolshevism" 
that  there  was  a  "third  edition"  within  a  week 
from  date  of  publication  there  was  great  ex- 
citement. How  much  is  an  "edition,"  every- 
body wanted  to  know,  and  then  things  stirred 
some.  In  my  modest  way  I  replied  that  an 
edition  wasn't  much — "only  a  few  thousand — 
for  such  serious  books."  Then,  arbitrarily 
fixing  upon  six  as  the  number  of  thousands 
I  meant  by  a  "few,"  the  family  got  busy. 
Whew  !  what  a  sum  it  was  !  Eighteen  thou- 
sand copies  in  one  week — 468,000  in  six 
months  !     Think  of  that ! 

Then  the  Missis,  who  is  the  really  truly 
literary  member  of  the  family,  because  she 
always  reads  "Books  Received"  in  the  "Times 
Literary  Supplement,"  found  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  book  by  that  Princeton  chap,  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  and  something  about  the  "first 
edition  of  20,000  copies  sold  in  a  week."  She 
at  once  jumped,  womanlike,  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  had  been  trying  to  deceive  her,  as  all 
men  wilil  deceive  poor,  helpless,  unsuspecting 
women.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  she  had  the 
proof,  black  on  white.  An  edition  is  an 
edition,   and  that  means  20,000  copies. 

This  set  the  whole  bunch  a-figuring  again : 
Sixty  thousand  in  one  week — six  hundred 
thousand  in  ten  weeks — one  million  two  hun- 
drew  thousand  in  twenty  weeks — and  all  bring- 
ing 22  cents  apiece  !  Then  the  smartest  mem- 
ber of  the  family  (the  one  most  like  me,  that 
is)  remembered  having  heard  something 
about  "geometrical  ratio."  She  wasn't  quite 
clear  about  it,  but  she  had  some  vague  mem- 
ories of  a  conversation  I  had  with  a  political 
economist  about  Malthus.  She  got  just  enough 
of  it  to  enable  her  to  argue  that  if  "Bolshe- 
vism" sold  three  editions  in  the  first  week  it 
would  sell  six  the  second,  twelve  the  third, 
and  so  forth.  After  she  had  covered  all  the 
paper  in  the  house  (except  what  was  on  the 
walls)  with  her  figures,  and  half  the  white 
paint  on  the  side  porch,  she  gave  up,  saying: 

"Well,  it's  not  worth  bothering  about  exact 
details.  I  know  one  thing  certain ;  there's 
millions   in   daddy's  book." 

Well,  sir,  fully  persuaded  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  become  the  possessor  of  at  least 
one  copy  of  "Bolshevism"  (truly  decent  people 
will  want  two,  and  the  children  will  save  their 
copies  for  heirlooms !)  every  person  in  this 
household,  except  me,  has  concluded  that 
we've  got  something  better  than  all  the  oil 
wells  of  Texas  and  Mexico  and  all  the  dia- 
mond mines  in  Africa.  In  accordance  with  a 
well-known  law  of  economics  they  have  all 
discovered  new  needs.  My  wife  wants  a  few 
little  things,  as  follows:  a  new  automobile  in 
keeping  with  our  station  in  life;  a  bungalow 
camp  in  the  woods ;  a  new  story  on  the  house 
for  the  accommodation  of  distinguished  liter- 
ary people,  and,  of  course,  visiting  statesmen  ; 
complete  outfit  of  antique  furniture  for  the 
living-room ;  a  beaver  collar,  some  good 
clothes,  and  a  pair  of  gloves — if  the  price  of 
the  latter  hasn't  gone  too  high  since  the  time 
when  she  bought  a  pair,  before  the  war. 

The  daughter  wants  a  "chummy  roadster" 
and  a  garage  of  her  own.  I  assume  that  a 
"chummy  roadster"  is  specially  designed  for 
two,  because  the  only  fault  she  has  to  find 
with  the  galvanized  iron  Dorothy  we  have  is 
that  it  don't  fit  two  people  very  comfortably. 
She  also  wants  a  lot  of  other  things,  among 
which  I  can  only  remember  a  Russian  wolf- 
hound, a  grand  piano,  and  "oodles"  of  clothes. 

The  big  brother  has  a  modest  list  of  his 
own,  too  :  he  wants  a  motorcycle  with  a  bath- 
tub attached — says  that  the  bathtub  way  is  the 
only  way  to  take  a  girl  home  nowadays. 
Seems  like  they  learn  that  at  high  school  here 
in  New  England.  He  wants  a  wireless  ap- 
paratus to  experiment  in  communicating  with 
Mars  and  an  airplane  for  defense  purposes. 
So  far  as  I  can  gather,  he  thinks  the  airplane 
is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  defend  the  Ben- 
nington battle  monument  against  attacks  by 
the   Yugoslavs. 

It's  wonderful  how  many  things  seem  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  when  you've  got  a  gold 
mine,  or,  better  still,  a  book  that  really  sells 
as  a  book  should. 

The  family  in  council  agreed  that  it  would 
be  only  right  and  proper  that  I  should  have 
a  new  suit  and  get  my  old  Panama  cleaned 
and  reblocked. 

Curiousiy  enough,  the  trouble  I'm  in  is 
not  confined  to  the  family.  Your  confounded 
advertisements  are  read  by  the  village  trades- 
people, and  they  have  all  got  the  crazy  notion 
that  my  sensational  success  will  affect  them. 
Ma  says  she  supposes  they  will  expect  us  to 
pay  their  bills  now.  Perhaps  that  is  what  the 
local  editor  meant  when  he  wrote  an  edi- 
torial saying  that  "there  are  a  great  many 
people  in  Bennington  who  are  rejoicing  at  the 
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success  of  our  distinguished  feliow-citizen. 
They  are  confidently  expecting  that  he  will  be 
true  to  the  Socialist  principles  we  all  approve 
of  and  divide  up  and  share  his  good  for- 
tune." 

Every  hour  in  the  day  there's  a  steady 
stream  of  smiling,  oh-so-ccufident  callers,  and 
they've  trodden  down  all  the  newly-seeded 
lawn  in  front.  I  suppose  an  author  ought  to 
be  glad  to  know  that  his  books  sell,  but  I 
with  that  it  could  be  done  more  on  the  quiet. 

Perhaps  it  would  help  some  if  you'd  con- 
sent to  join  in  a  little  innocent  trick.  When 
the  sales  have  reached  a  million  send  me  a 
telegram  saying : 

"I'm  happy  to  tell  you  sales  have  reached 
a  hundred  thousand." 

That  will  help  some,  I  guess.  Meantime, 
I'll  sweat  blood  from  every  pore  till  I  con- 
vince them  that  an  "edition,"  in  the  case  of 
really  good  books,  never  means  more  than 
500.  With  cordial  greetings, 

John. 
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BELGIUM 

By     BRAND     WHITLOCK 

(United    States   Minister  to   Belgium.      A   great 
diplomat,    a    distinguished    author.) 

By  far  the  most  important  book  of  the  twen- 
tieth century — the  complete  story  of  the  heart 
of  the  wax,  by  the  man  whose  testimony  is 
final — the  only  American  whom  the  Germans 
permitted  to  leave  Belgium  with  the  diaries  he 
had  kept  during  the  invasion.  Two  volumes, 
with  portraits.  ?7.50  net 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Clemenceau. 
M.  Georges  Lecomte  has  at  least  helped  us 
to  understand  the  character  of  Clemenceau  by 
the  sketch  that  has  just  come  from  his  pen 
through  the  able  translation  of  Mr.  Donald 
CHve  Stuart.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  biogra- 
phy, although  it  records  the  salient  facts  of 
Clemenceau's  life.  The  author  is  frankly  a 
worshipper.  He  views  his  hero  from  all 
points  and  finds  them  all  admirable.  He 
tells  us  how  Clemenceau  lives,  of  his  deport- 
ment at  rest  and  under  stress,  and  of  the 
thousand  characteristics  that  make  him  so 
intensely  human.  It  is  the  man  rather  than 
the  statesman  that  he  shows  us,  and  cer- 
tainly he  succeeds  admirably  in  explaining  to 
us  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  Clemenceau 
is   France   incarnated. 

But  the  biography  is  not  wholly  neglected. 
Clemenceau's  father  was  arrested  in  1S45  for 
suspected  complicity  in  the  Orsini  pic  against 
Napoleon  III.  In  1S62  Clemenceau  himself 
was  imprisoned  for  writings  "subversive  of 
order."  He  held  out  firmly  against  the  peace 
terms  imposed  by  Germany  after  the  war  of 
1871,  believing  that  Germany  could  be  worn 
out  by  delays.  He  participated  in  the  Com- 
mune, and  he  was  an  adherent  of  Boulanger 
so  long  as  he  believed  him  to  be  a  patriotic 
reformer.  There  is  no  scene  in  modern 
French  history  in  which  he  did  not  bear  his 
part  either  as  statesman  or  journalist.  His 
fiery  energies  were  never  quiescent,  and  we 
find  them  still  undiminished  in  this  last  and 
greatest  storm  through  which  his  country  hat 
passed.  M.  Lecomte's  book  may  be  recom- 
mended to  those  who  eschew  the  ordinary 
biography,  but  who  would  know  what  manner 
of  man  it  is  to  whom  the  destinies  of  France 
were  committed. 

Georges    Clemenceau.       By    Georges    Lecomte. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


Reconstruction. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  good  many  writers 
on  reconstruction  are  cooking  the  hare  before 
it  has  been  caught.  With  the  peace  treat}- 
still  unsigned,  and  Bolshevism  sweeping  like  a 
pestilence  across  Europe,  it  seems  a  little 
premature  to  be  drawing  blue  prints  of  new 
social  edifices  throughout  Europe. 

But  Professor  Lavell  is  upon  fairly  safe 
ground.  His  object  is  to  trace  historical 
tendencies  rather  than  to  indicate  the  exact 
destination  that  awaits  them.  All  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  have  cherished  certain 
ideals  imposed  upon  them  by  the  national 
genius  and  modified  by  events,  and  by  what 
may  be  called  the  world  genius.  Thus  we 
have  the  growth  of  nationality,  the  growth 
of  democracy,  the  expansion  of  Europe,  and 
the  industrial  revolution.  These  events  have 
been  superimposed  upon  the  national  ideals 
and    must   necessarily   influence   them.      None 


the  less  the  national  ideals  are  not  to  be 
extirpated.  Xot  even  war  can  do  that  They 
will  continue  in  their  changed  forms,  and 
while  they  will  vary  one  from  another  there 
can  be  no  conflict  between  truly  evolutionary 
forces.  It  is  into  the  nature  of  these  ideals 
that  the  author  inquires. 

His  analysis  is  searching  and  scholarly, 
but  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  his  con- 
clusions, cautious  as  they  are,  do  not  contain 
a  fallacy.  By  what  right  do  we  assume  that 
ideals  and  tendencies  will  be  maintained,  and 
that  we  have  only  to  take  a  sight,  so  to 
speak,  along  the  lines  of  their  advance  to 
predict  their  goal  ?  The  fact  that  a  man  has 
been  moving  northward  is  no  evidence  that 
he  will  reach  the  pole.  Thus  we  find  the 
confident  assertion  that  the  humblest  Russian 
peasant  "prizes  his  newly-won  and  still  inse- 
cure freedom,"  and  that  "the  wings  of  her 
idealism  may  carry  her  to  heights  beyond  the 
power  of  our  firmer,  more  cautious  climbing." 
It  would  seem  that  the  Russian  peasant  can 
hardly  prize  what  he  does  not  possess,  and  the 
wings  of  Russian  idealism  have  so  far  done 
no  more  than  carry  her  into  the  depths.  Else- 
where we  are  told  that  there  is  discernible 
in  every  nation  of  Europe  "a  movement  to- 
ward liberty,  justice,  courage  in  the  search 
for  truth  and  altruism."  Sincerely  we  hope 
that  this  is  true.  But  is  it  true?  Where  is 
the   evidence  ? 

But  these  are  small  blemishes  and  virtuous 
defects.  Professor  Lavell  has  given  us  a 
book  that  is  not  only  gracefully  written,  but 
that  is  based  on  sound  historical  scholarship 
and  a  philosophical  insight  into  the  unfold- 
ings  of  national  genius. 

Reconstruction  and  National  Life.  Bv  Cecil 
Fairfield  Lavell,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan    Company. 

A  Gallant  Lady. 
This  is  a  romantic  story  of  the  days  of  the 
great  Louis,  and  if  soms  old  stage  scenery  is 
called  once  more  into  service,  it  is  passably 
good  scenery,  and  so  we  have  no  complaint 
upon  that   score. 

The  story  turns  upon  a  secret  marriage. 
Marcel,  just  back  from  the  wars  and  penniless, 
is  hired  to  marry  an  unknown  woman  and 
then  to  disappear.  He  learns  that  his  wife  is 
supposed  to  be  Adrienne  Delacroix,  a  ward 
of  the  king  and  a  possible  claimant  to  the 
Duchy  of  Sauverne.  The  usurping  Duke  of 
Sauverne  has  asked  for  the  hand  of  Adrienne 
as  a  means  to  the  amicable  settlement  of  the 
sucession.  and  King  Louis  wishes  to  decline 
on  the  ground  that  Adrienne  is  already  mar- 
ried.    Hence  the  secret  ceremony. 

The  story  follows  somewhat  the  usual 
course.  Adrienne  persuades  Marcel  to  un- 
dertake a  mission  to  Sauverne  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  brother  and  for  the  purpose  of 
ousting  the  duke,  but  her  brother  being  a 
wastrel,  she  impersonates  him  and  herseli 
accompanies  Marcel.  The  plot  is  discovered 
by  the  duke,  and  there  is  flight  and  fighting 
and  escapes  and  captures  and  all  sorts  of  ro- 
mantic escapades  up  to  the  point  where  Mar- 
cel discovers  the  identity  of  Adrienne,  and 
Adrienne  discovers  that  she  has  fallen  in 
love  with  her  husband,  which  is  what  all  good 
wives  should  do.  Mr.  Brebner  has  written 
other  stories  of  the  kind,  and  he  has  always 
done  it  well.  His  reputation  will  not  suffer 
from  "A   Gallant  Lady." 

A  Gallant  Lady.  By  Percv  Tames  Brebner. 
New  York:   Duffield  &  Co. 


Miss  Fingal. 
"In  1905.  when  she  was  not  yet  twenty- 
one.  Miss  Fingal  went  to  live  alone  at  Batter- 
sea,  high  up  in  a  little  flat  overlooking  the 
park:  there  she  stayed  eight  years."  These 
are  the  opening  sentences  of  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Clifford's  novel,  and  they  lay  the  foundation 
for  all  that  follows.  At  once  we  know  some- 
thing about  Miss  Fingal,  her  loneliness,  and 
everything  that  loneliness  does  to  the  woman 
of  delicacy  and  refinement- 
Then  comes  the  death  of  Miss  Fingal's 
uncle  and  she  becomes  rich,  butwithout  losing 
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the  habit  of  retirement  and  of  a  certain  fine 
morbidity,  the  results  of  her  long  and  shy 
seclusion.  Among  the  acquaintances  that  she 
makes  with  reluctance  is  Mrs.  Linda  Alliston, 
who  has  been  compelled  to  divorce  her  still 
idolized  husband  and  who  is  now  living  alone 
with  her  two  beautiful  children.  Miss  Fingal 
develops  a  sudden  and  passionate  attachment 
to  Linda  and  her  little  ones,  due  partly  to  her 
great  sorrow  and  partly  to  the  disease  that 
must  speedily  be  fatal. 

At  this  point,  and  with  the  story*  about  half 
told,  we  reach  what  is  evidently  the  hinge 
of  the  plot.  Miss  Fingal  meets  with  an  acci- 
dent and  hovers  between  life  and  death,  and 
at  the  same  time  Linda  dies  from  consump- 
tion. Miss  Fingal's  character  begins  at  once, 
and  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  to 
change.  Evidently  the  author  would  convey 
the  impression  either  that  she  is  being  over- 
shadowed and  controlled  by  the  soul  of  Linda, 
or  that  there  has  actually  been  a  substitution 
of  personalities.  Miss  Fingal  is  now  domi- 
nated by  an  intense  craving  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Linda's  children,  and  even  for  the 
companionship  of  her  divorced  husband, 
whose  only  fault  has  been  his  surrender  to 
the  charms  of  a  beautiful  actress.  The  idea 
of  the  story  is  nowhere  expressed  except  by 
inference.  It  is  conveyed  with  an  irreproach- 
able delicacy  that  one  so  rarely  finds  in 
stories  with  such  a  text,  and  it  is  set  into  a 
background  of  characters  and  scenes  that  is 
admirably  balanced  and  proportioned.  "Miss 
Fingal"  is  one  of  the  distinctive  novels  of  the 
day. 

Miss  Fingal.  By  Mrs.  \Y.  K.  Clifford.  New 
Y-_-rk:    Charles    Scribner's    S 


Letters  from  a  Prairie  Garden. 

The  author,  Edna  Worthley  L'nderwood. 
tells  us  that  these  letters  are  genuine,  that 
they  are  the  result  of  an  acquaintance  curi- 
ously begun  over  an  hotel  telephone  with  a 
famous  artist  who  was  attracted  by  the 
quality  of  her  laugh.  For  this  reason  they 
relate  very  largely  to  artistic  subjects. 

The  art  of  letter-writing,  it  seems,  is  not 
quite  dead.  It  has  seemed  to  be.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  these  letters  are  too  short,  but 
that  is  doubtless  a  concession  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Let  us  hope  at  least  that  they 
were  not  typewritten. 

Letters  from  a  Prairik  (.Garden.  By  Edna 
Worthley  Underwood.  Boston;  Marshall  Tones 
Companv. 
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New  Books  Received. 

Theodore    Roosevelt.       By    Russell    J.    Wilbur. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 
A  verse  sequence. 

The    L'xivfrsitv    •->?    Pennsylvania.    Frvnklin's 
College.     Philadelphia:  J.   B.   Lippincott  Company. 
A  history- 

In     Secret.       By     Robert     W.     Chamber*.       New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
A  novel. 

Tki/th.  By  Sir  Charles  Walston.  New  York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

An  essay  in  moral   reconstruction. 

Sailor  Town.     By   C.   F^x   Smith.     New   York: 
George  H.    Doran    Company. 
A  volume  of  sea  verse. 

The  Adolfo  Stahl  Lectures  in  Astronomy. 
San  Francisco:  Stanford  University  Press. 

Delivered  in  San  Francisco  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Astronomical    Society   of  the  Pacific. 

The  Ur dying  Fire.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  New- 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company. 

The  story  of  a  great  spiritual  conflict. 

Small  Craft.      By  C.   Fox   Smith.      New    York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 
A  volume  of  sea  verse. 

The  Actor-Manager.  By  Leonard  Merrick. 
New   Yurk:    E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co. 

Issued  in  the  limited  edition  of  Leonard  Mer- 
rick's   works. 

The  Dardanelles  Campaign.     By  H.  W.  Nevin- 
son.      New    York:    Henry  Holt   &    Co. 
A  personal  account. 

New     Schools    foe    Old.       By     Evelvn     Dewey. 
New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 
The  regeneration  of  the  rural  school. 

The  State  and  the  Nation.     Bv  Edward  Tenks, 
M.   A.,   B.  C.  L.     New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co. 
The  necessary   functions  of  a  government. 

The  Consuming  FntE.     By  Harris  Elliott  Kirk. 
D.    D.     New  York:   The   Macmillan   Company. 
A  study   of  the   Book  of   Isaiah. 

The  Born  Fool.     By  John  Walter  Byrd.     New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
A   novel. 

The  Way  of   Wonder.      By  May  Doney.      New 
York:   George  H.  Doran    Company. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Ibon  Hunter.  By  Charles  S.  Osbom. 
New    York :    The   Macmillan   Company. 

The  story-  of  a  former  governor  of  Michigan. 


WHEN  GERMANS  WON. 


The  peevish  and  querulous  winnings  of  the 
German  delegates  at  Versailles  against  the 
reasonable  and  most  courteously  managed  pre- 
cautions of  the  French  against  either  their 
molestation  or  their  abuse  of  their  privileges 
suggest  a  striking  contrast  to  the  way  in 
which  a  French  delegate  was  Treated  by  the 
Germans  in  that  same  city  less  than  half  a 
century  ago. 

It  was  in  the  "terrible  year,"  in  January, 
1871.     The   invading  Germans  occupied  Ver- 
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sailles  and  were  besieging  Paris.  The  French 
government,  a  fugitive  from  its  own  capital, 
had  assembled  at  Tours  and  realizing  the  fu- 
tility of  further  resistance,  and  wishing  to 
spare  the  women  and  children  of  Paris  from 
the  starvation  which  the  Germans  were  im- 
posing upon  them,  sent  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished members  to  Versailles  to  treat  with 
Bismarck  for  the  surrender  of  the  city.  That 
envoy  was  Jules   Favre. 

When  it  was  known  to  the  Germans  that 
Mr.  Favre  was  coming  Bismarck  entrusted 
the  reception  and  care  of  him  to  a  person 
called  Stieber — his  real  name  is  unknown. 
This  man  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
most  unscrupulous  members  of  the  German 
secret  police.  Bismarck  called  him  the  ""Kins 
of  the  Sleuthhounds."  It  was  Stieber  who.  at 
Bismarck's  authorization,  had  connived  at  and, 
indeed,  practically  arranged  for  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  Tsar,  Alexander  II,  at 
Longchamps,  when  he  was  visiting  Paris  on 
the  occasion  of  the  World's  Fair  of  1867. 
Bismarck  wanted  to  estrange  France  and 
Russia,  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
Russia's  intervening  in  the  war  of  conquest 
which  he  was  already  planning  against  France, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  nothing  could  estrange 
them  more  effectively  than  to  have  an  attack 
made  upon  the  Tsar's  life  while  he  was  the 
guest  of  France.  So  he  had  Stieber  let  a 
Polish  boy  fire  a  pistol  at  the  Tsar,  taking 
care  to  be  himself  at  the  lad's  elbow  and  de- 
flect his  aim.  and  then  to  have  a  German 
officer  seize  him.  Thus  the  odium  of  failinc 
to  safeguard  the  Tsar  fell  upon  France  and 
the  credit  of  saving  his  life  and  of  arresting 
his  would-be  slayer  was  won  by  Germany. 

It  was  this  Stieber,  then,  who  was  en- 
trusted by  Bismarck  with  the  entertainment 
of  Mr.  Favre.  When  the  French  statesman 
reached  the  Sevres  Bridge  at  Versailles  he 
was  met  by  Stieber  and  was  taken  in  a  car- 
riage driven  by  one  of  Srieber's  aids  to  No. 
3  Boulevard  du  Roi.  This  hotel  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  German  secret  police  and 
was  exclusively  occupied  by  them,  a  fact 
which,  of  course,  was  conealed  from  Mr. 
Favre.  The  manager  was  one  Kaltenbach,  a 
lieutenant  of  police  and  Stieber's  right-hand 
man.  who  welcomed  Mr.  Favre  and  pretended 
to  lie  a  patriotic  Frenchman  who  was  over- 
joyed at  being  privileged  to  entertain  the  rep- 
resentative  of   the   French   government. 

Mr.  Favre  all  during  his  stay  was  lodged 
in  a  room  on  the  second  floor  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Kaltenbach  himself.  A  valet 
was  assigned  to  his  exclusive  service,  who 
brought  his  meals  to  him  in  his  room,  brushed 
and  pressed  his  clothes  and  waited  on  him  in 
all  respects  most  diligently.  This  valet,  who 
also  pretended  to  be  a  loyal  Frenchman,  was 
none  other  than  Stieber  himself,  who  took 
care  to  examine  the  contents  of  Mr.  Favre's 
pockets,  ransack  his  trunk,  read  all  his  cor- 
respondence, and  even  in  conversation  en- 
deavor to  worm  out  of  him  all  possible  in- 
formation. 

Such  was  the  German  method  of  entertain- 
ing a  distinguished  diplomatic  envoy,  as  prac- 
ticed under  the  direction  of  Otto  von  Bis- 
marck himself. — New    York   Herald. 


The  French  method  of  train  operation 
differs  sharply  from  the  American.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  customary  to  move  the 
trains  by  means  of  the  block  signal  system. 
under  the  orders  of  train  dispatchers.  In 
France  the  chef  3e  gare.  a  sort  of  sublimated 
station  agent  is  supreme.  He  is  in  absolute 
charge  of  all  trains  that  pass  through  his 
station  and  of  the  allotment  of  cars  within 
his  district.  A  through  train  having  reached 
his  station,  it  can  not  leave  without  his  per- 
mission. This  practice  brings  about  such  a 
condition  that  fewer  trains  are  operated  over 
a  French  double-track  line  than  could  be 
handled  over  an  American  single-track  line 
equipped    with   block   signals   and   dispatchers. 


Oyster  shells  are  being  used  extensively  in 
the    manufacture    of    Portland    cement    along  • 
the  coast  of  the   Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 

British  Labor  and  the  War. 
We  are  still  so  close  to  the  great  conflict 
upon  battlefields  as  not  yet  to  have  measured 
the  even  greater  conflict  in  the  domain  of 
labor  and  of  economics  that  was  not  ended  by 
the  armistice  and  that  may  even  be  still  in  its 
earlier  phases.  Of  this  we  are  somewhat  pon- 
derously reminded  by  a  volume  of  some  five 
hundred  pages  that  comes  to  us  from  Paul  U. 
Kellogg  and  Arthur  Gieason.  It  is  entitled 
"British  Labor  and  the  War/'  and  its  sub- 
stance is  partly  revealed  by  its  explanatory 
sub-title,  "Reconstruction  for  a  Xew  World." 
The  authors  wisely  satisfy  themselves  with 
a  maximum  of  record  and  a  minimum  of  in- 
terpretation. The  labor  of  the  world  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  was  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  internationalism,  and  on  the  whole  it 
was  a  movement  tending  to  the  moral  oblitera- 
tion of  frontiers  and  of  political  patriotisms. 
In  other  words  the  labor  of  Europe  was  think- 
ing more  of  its  own  solidity  than  of  the 
national  divisions  represented  by  rival  govern- 
ments. One  might  almost  say  that  the  British 
workman,  for  example,  was  pulled  in  one  di- 
rection by  his  loyalty  to  a  labor  international- 
ism, and  in  a  contrary  direction  by  his 
traditional  loyalty  to  his  country-  He  may 
not  have  been  aware  of  the  conflict,  but  he 
was  to  be  made  aware  of  it  by  war. 

The  European  workman  saw  at  once  that 
the  war  would  reconstruct  the  social  system. 
and  he  asked  himself  in  what  way  could  he 
best  advance  his  economic  cause.  Should  he 
adhere  to  his  internationalism  in  a  world  torn 
to  fragments  by  hostile  nationalities?  Or 
should  he  obey  the  demands  of  an  emergent 
patriotism  and  so  sever  the  bonds  woven  by 
his  new  •  labor  internationalism?  The  di- 
vision in  the  labor  ranks  quickly  showed  itself. 
There  was  the  party  that  clamored  for  con- 
ferences and  conciliations,  that  waved  red 
flags,  and  that  was  speedily  described  as  pro- 
German,  and  there  was  the  other  party  that 
responded  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and 
that  repudiated  the  international,  while  in  no 
way  abating  the  legitimate  demands  of  British 
labor   for  the   amelioration   of  its  lot. 

The  struggle  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
moderates,  but  it  was  in  no  way  a  victory  for 
economic  conservatism.  The  British  labor 
party  is  vividly  aware  of  its  opportunities  and 
it  is  resolved  to  use  them.  There  is  no 
space  here  for  an  enumeration  of  its  de- 
mands. They  have  been  published  extensively 
and  they  may  be  said  to  comprise  a  substan- 
tial measure  of  socialism.  They  are  based 
on  the  conception  that  the  state  has  con- 
scripted human  life  in  unstinted  degree  and 
that  the  state  may  therefore  conscript  prop- 
erty according  to  its  needs.  The  war  debt  can 
not  be  paid  by  a  taxation  of  incomes  and 
profits,  nor  by  the  taxation  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  Wealth  itself  must  be  conscripted, 
and  capital  must  become  an  instrument  of  the 
common   good. 

All  this  is  set  forth  in  great  detail  by  au- 
thors whose  qualifications  include  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  an  enviable 
power  to  present  them  with  lucidity  and 
moderation.  The  student  of  economics  and 
sociology  would  do  well  to  keep  it  before  him 
as  a  basis  for  his  observation  of  the  events 
that   are  pending. 

British  Labor  and  the  War.  Bv  Paul  CJ.  Kel- 
logg and  Arthur  Gieason.  Xew  York:  Eoni  & 
Liveright. 

Old  Saws  and  Modern  Instances. 

This  is  a  clever  and  exceedingly  interesting 
volume  of  essays,  which  ranges  over  a  period 
of  some  twenty-five  hundred  years,  or  from 
the  ancient  to  the  ultra-modern.  Writing 
with  keen  intellectual  discernment  and  with 
a  scholarly  mastery  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Court- 
ney compares  some  of  the  men  of  antiquity 
with  the  men  of  today,  and  indicates  how  they 
had  to  face  problems  essentially  similar  to 
those  of  the  present. 

Whatever  be  one's  inclinations,  he  will  find 
something  in  this  book  to  interest  him.  Some 
of  the  essays  are  devoted  to  literary  criti- 
cism, and  discuss  the  writers  of  old  Greece 
and  of  modern  Europe ;  some  are  almost 
purely  historical ;  some  are  philosophical  in 
their  tendency,  and  some  have  a  decided 
political  flavor.  For  example,  in  the  chapter 
on  "Aristophanes,  the  Pacifist,"  Mr.  Courtney 
shows  how  the  famous  Athenian  comic  drama- 
tist produced  play  after  play  directed  against 
the  policy  of  his  native  city  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  so  virulent  in  their  criticism 
that  if  produced  under  similar  conditions  in 
the  Europe  of  today,  they  would  be  censored 
out  of  existence.  In  the  chapter  on  "De- 
mosthenes and  the  Principles  of  Patriotism" 
the  author  points  out  the  pathetic  isolation  of 
the  greatest  of  all  orators  when  he  alone  of 
his  countrymen  had  the  vision  to  perceive  the 
menace  of  Macedon.  and  the  stanch  patriot- 
ism to  make  a  firm  stand  against  Philip.  Ar.d 
Mr.  Courtney  compares  the  task  of  Demos- 
thenes to  the  solitary  patriotic  task  of  Veni- 
zelos  in  a  decadent  modern  Greece. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Sappho  and  Aspasia"  the 
author  discusses  the  position  of  women  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  does  so  in  a  manner  that 
will  be  instructive  to  all  who  are  interested 
in    the    feminist    movement   of   today;    he    re- 


marks that  there  existed  in  Mytilene  and  the 
Isle  of  Lesbos  literary  societies  in  which 
women  played  an  equal  part  with  men,  but 
that  in  Athens  women  were  classed  with  slaves 
as  inferiors;  he  defends  Sappho  and  Aspasia 
from  the  scurrilous  attacks  often  directed 
against  them,  and  declares  that  "there  are, 
perhaps,  only  two  modern  English  poets  who 
come  anywhere  near  Sappho,  or  perhaps  three, 
despite  the  number  of  those  who  have  tried 
to  imitate  her." 

There  is  also  a  delightful  chapter  on  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  and  chapters  on  "The  Idea  of 
Comedy."  on  "Realistic  Drama."  on  "Eugene 
Brieux,  Moralist,"  on  "Our  Euripides,  the  Hu- 
man," and  on  "Sir  Herbert  Tree  and  the 
English  Stage."  And  there  are  two  chapters 
on  "Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  and  -Eschylus,"  in 
which  Mr.  Courtney  declares  that  "there  is  a 
great  deal  of  ^Eschylus  in  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
— a  certain  ruggedness,  austerity,  elevation, 
a  definite  philosophical  scheme  at  the  back 
of  all  his  creations  and  a  gift  of  high- 
sounding  rhetoric  and  occasional  poetry." 
Particularly  interesting  is  Mr.  Courtney's 
comparison  of  the  philosophy  of  the  two 
writers :  he  makes  out  Hardy  to  be  much 
more  of  a  pessimist  than  .Eschyius,  and  states 
that  whereas  it  is  the  conception  of  .Eschylus 
that  the  purpose  of  the  gods  in  punishing 
men  is  to  make  them  better,  Hardy's  belief 
is  that  the  controlling  force  of  the  universe 
is  "an  abstract  energy  which  works  blindly, 
mechanically,  automatically,  without  intelli- 
gence, moving  men  on  its  gigantic  chessboard 
as  mere  pawns  and  puppets  in  a  game  which 
it  does  not  understand,  but  which  it  pur- 
sues   unceasingly." 

Old  Saws  and  Modekn  Instances.  By  W.  L. 
Courtney,  M.  A..  LL.  D.  Xew  York:  E.'  P.  Dui- 
ton    &   Co. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Religious  novelties  are  always  welcome,  but 
the  advocacy  of  disputed  political  measures 
under  the  guise  of  religion  is  illegitimate. 
This  has  been  done  by  Ralph  Waldo  Trine  in 
his  new  book,  "The  Higher  Powers  of  Mind 
and  Spirit,"  in  which  he  pleads  among  other 
things  for  the  league  of  nations,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  many  men  as  good  as  himself  to 
be  the  most  incendiary  and  militarist  ex- 
pedient ever  given  to  the  world.  Political 
opinions  ought  not  to  be  attached  as  riders 
to  systems  of  religious  piety.  The  hook  is 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

"The  Dramatic  Story  of  Old  Glory,"  by 
Samuel  Abbott,  with  a  foreword  by  James 
M.  Beck  (Boni  &  Liveright).  is  a  narration 
of  some  of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  flag.  The  story  is  well 
and  vigorously  told  and  the  illustrations  are 
good. 

The  latest  addition  to  Lippincott's  Thrift 
Text  Series  is  "First  Lessons  in  Business," 
by  J.  A.  Bexell,  dean  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, Oregon  Agricultural  College.  It  ex- 
plains what  young  people  should  know  about 
thrift  and  the  best  way  to  put  it  into  prac- 
tice. 

"Red  Friday,"  by  George  Kibbe  Turner 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is  a  forecast  of  what 
might  happen  in  the  United  States  if  Bolshe- 
vism should  obtain  the  upper  hand.  It  is  a 
story  of  a  conspiracy  between  a  Russian 
Bolshevist  and  a  New  York  secret  speculator 
to  overthrow  capitalism  and  place  the  Bol- 
sheviki   in  possession  of  the   United  States. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Due  to  the  illness  of  Horace  Brodzky.  who 
designed  both  the  new  lining  papers  and  title 
pages  of  the  new  eight  titles  in  the  Modern 
Library,  which  include  "Rezanov,"  by  Ger- 
trude Atherton  :  "A  Bed  of  Roses,"  by  W.  L. 
George ;  "Redemption  and  Other  Plays."  by 
Tolstov,   and   which   were  first   announced   for 


April  and  then  May  issuance,  the  publication 
date  has  again  been  postponed.  Four  of  the 
volumes  will  appear  this  week  and  the  other 
four  the  latter  part  of  June.  Hereafter  the 
publication  policy  of  the  Modern  Library  will 
be  changed,  and  instead  of  new  volumes  ap- 
pearing each  spring  and  fall,  two  or  more 
new  titles  will  be  published  every  month  or 
so. 

Captain  James  Xorman  Hall,  author  of 
"Kitchener's  Mob"  and  "High  Adventure" 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company),  is  scheduled 
by  the  J.  B.  Pond  Lyceum  Bureau  to  give  a 
lecture  also  entitled  "High  Adventure"  dur- 
ing the  coming  season. 

Frederic  William  Wile,  who  was  for  ten 
years  -preceding  the  war  the  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  the  Xrew  York  Times,  has  re- 
turned to  this  country  to  spend  the  summer 
on  the  Chautauqua  platform,  devoting  himself 
to  the  task  of  "Explaining  the  Britishers," 
which  he  has  already  begun  in  a  book  of  that 
title  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. Since  1914  he  has  been  a  member  of 
Lord  X'orthcliffe's  editorial  staff,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  London  Daily  Mail  a  regular 
feature  entitled  "Germany   Day  by  Day." 

John  Ernest  Hodder  Williams,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London,  and 
vice-president  of  the  George  H.  Doran  Corn- 
pan}-.  New  York,  has  been  knighted.  Sir 
Ernest  is  the  oldest  son  of  John  and  Mary 
Williams.  His  mother  is  the  only  child  of 
the  late  M.  H.  Hodder,  and  his  father  is  a 
nephew  of  the  late  Sir  George  Williams,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  in  business  for  over 
forty  years.  Sir  Ernest  has  crossed  the  At- 
lantic many  times,  and  before  the  war  a  trip 
to  the  States  and  Canada,  where  he  has  many 
friends,  was  a  regular  event  of  the  summer. 
When  the  war  broke  out  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hod- 
der Williams  threw  their  whole  strength  into 
national  service,  but  Mrs.  Hodder  Williams 
has  not  lived  to  share  her  husband's  honors. 
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was  driven  for  2015  yards  toward  the  Chan- 
nel, when  in  1882  the  construction  was 
stopped  by  the  government.  Since  then  the 
scheme  has  been  in  abeyance,  but  in  1913  the 
government  called  for  reports  from  naval  and 
military  authorities  with  a  view  to  permit- 
ting the  construction  if  they  were  favorable. 
Then  the  war  came  and  nothing  more  could 
be   done. 

The  present  plans  provide  for  the  building 
of  two  tunnels,  each  eighteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter, connected  by  cross  galleries  at  intervals 
of  200  yards.  The  lines  would  be  worked  by 
electricity  as  in  the  case  of  the  Simplon  tun- 
nel, which  is  twelve  and  a  half  miles  long, 
and   at  present  the   longest. 

The  maximum  depth  of  water  on  the  route 
is  180  feet,  and  a  cover  of  chalk  100  feet 
thick  would  be  left  undisturbed  above  the 
crown  of  the  tunnel  to  provide  against  any 
danger  from  an  enemy  or  the  sea,  so  that  the 
tunnel  would  descend  to  a  level  of  about  280 
feet  below  the   sea's  surface. 

Iron  tubes  will  be  built  up  as  the  tunnel 
advances,  precisely  as  in  the  London  tubes. 
Owing  to  the  extraordinary  advance  in  the  art 
of  tunneling  in  recent  years  the  work  could 
be  done  quickly  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
tunnel  itself  could  be  completed  in  five  or 
five  and  a  half  years. 

The  cost  before  the  war  was  estimated  at 
$30,000,000,  which  amount  now  probably 
would  have  to  be  considerably  increased — to 
$100,000,000  or  even  $125,000,000.  The  work- 
ing expenses  before  the  war  were  calculated 
at  $2,100,000  a  year  and  the  income  at  $7,750,- 
000.  but  both  estimates  probably  would  now  be 
exceeded. 


TUNNELING  THE  CHANNEL. 

The  construction  of  the  Channel  tunnel 
will,  with  the  exception  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
be  the  most  stupendous  engineering  enterprise 
yet  planned.  The  total  length,  including  the 
approaches  in  England  and  France,  will  be 
thirty  miles,  of  which  rather  more  than 
twenty-one  and  a  half  miles  will  be  under  the 
sea. 

The  first  work  was  done  on  the  tunnel  in 
1874.  when  a  French  company  sank  an  ex- 
perimental shaft  in  France.  In  1881  the 
Southeastern  Railway  Company's  chairman. 
Sir  E.  Watkin,  obtained  an  act  permitting  him 
to  sink  a  shaft  on  the  English  side.     A  boring 


When  Wilhelm  II  became  King  of  Prussia 
he  inherited  an  elaborately  carved  chair,  over- 
hung by  silken  curtains,  which  was  the  an- 
cestral throne  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynast)'. 
This  chair,  however,  was  a  modest  and  un- 
pretentious affair  compared  with  the  throne 
of  the  German  Emperor,  which  is  said  to 
have  cost  more  than  $100,000.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  built  of  native  woods  in  their 
natural  tints,  with  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  Hohenzollerns  above  the  lofty*  back  and 
covered  with  carved  designs  emblematic  of 
the  states  composing  the  Teutonic  federation. 
The  back,  supported  by  two  columns  of  wood. 
is  of  leather  and  ivory,  and  the  seat  is  over- 
hung by  a  canopy  of  velvet.  The  tips  of  the 
arms  are  solid  gold,  with  a  setting  of  em- 
eralds. There  is  also  much  cloth  of  gold  to 
lend  additional  gorgeousness.  On  this  won- 
derful chair,  on  state  occasions,  the  all  highest 
sat  in  awful  majesty,  dressed  in  a  military 
uniform  of  white  and  gold,  in  posture  bolt  up- 
right, and  with  his  right  hand  clasping  an 
arm  of  the  throne,  while  one  foot  rested 
on   a  velvet-covered   hassock. 


Jk 


The  fine  oalance  Detween  hearinej*  and  mild- 
ness   explains    in    part  its  very  choice  aroma. 
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THE  ALCAZAR. 

"Back  Home"  is  the  dramatization  of  one 
of  Irvin  S.  Cobb's  Judge  Priest  stories;  or,  to 
quote  from  the  Alcazar  bill,  it  is  founded  on 
them.  The  dramatization  is  by  Bayard  Veil- 
ler,  and  considering  the  skillful  products  of 
that  talented  craftsman's  pen,  it  is  rather  a 
mechanical  piece  of  work.  One  fault  is  that 
the  characters  are  propelled  on  the  stage  in 
too  patently  studied  a  sequence  to  get  them 
all  in.  They  do  not  enter  naturally  and  in- 
evitably. The  comic  relief  is  also  too  ob- 
vious. However,  as  with  the  play  "Cappy 
Ricks"  at  the  Curran,  "Back  Home"  is  the 
utilization  of  popular  material  gotten  up  to 
appeal  to  the  readers  of  a  special  favorite; 
the  many  who  slap  their  thighs  and  roar  when 
the  humorist  Irvin  S.  Cobb  lets  forth  gushes 
of  humor. 

The  special  following  of  the  Alcazar  as  well 
as  the  Irvin  Cobb-ites  took  very  kindly  to  the 
play,  which  is  located  in  the  South  of  the 
present  period.  Child  labor  and  its  abuses  is 
the  incidental  theme  of  the  play,  the  main 
motive  being  the  simple,  instinctive  barbarism 
of  sectional  prejudice. 

Although  the  action  of  the  play  is  approxi- 
mately contemporaneous,  it  has  the  old- 
fashioned  flavor  which  refreshes  the  spirit  of 
the  average  metropolitan  audience.  And  the 
land  of  Dixie  is  America's  romance ;  a  ro- 
mance which  still  persists  in  spite  of  party 
and  sectional  prejudice  flourishing  so  greenly 
in  connection  with  the  South. 

Waynesville,  Kentucky,  is  an  innocently 
rural  town  on  the  surface,  with  the  usual 
percentage  of  unscrupulous  men  running  its 
municipal  and  commercial  policies.  A  young 
New  York  journalist  comes  there  to  tilt  a 
lance  for  the  child  laborers  in  the   factories. 


This  is  stepping  very  hard  on  the  toes  of 
local  self-interest.  The  journalist  makes  im- 
placable enemies,  who  take  advantage  of  his 
painful  predicament,  for  he  has  in  self-defense 
accidentally  killed  a  bully  who  was  abusing 
one  of  the  child  workers.  The  prosecutor 
and  factory  owner,  waving  aside  his  plea  of 
self-defense,  are  about  to  railroad  him  to  the 
penitentiary  when  the  whole  scheme  falls  to 
the  ground  in  one  great  munburst  of  revela- 
tion. 

Unknown  to  the  Waynesvillians  the  young 
man  is  a  Southerner ;  an  unsuspected  fact 
brought  out  at  the  trial  by  shrewd  old  Judge 
Priest,  his  sponsor,  who,  vacating  the  bench 
to  testify,  has  a  nice  old-fashioned  chat  with 
the  foreman  of  the  jury.  Waving  impatiently 
aside  the  ambitious  young  prosecutor  who  is 
aiming  to  distinguish  himself  and  to  gain  state 
honors,  the  old  judge  continues  his  gossip 
while  the  court  waits  and,  in  a  burst  of  rerrti- 
niscential  fervor,  draws  attention  to  the  bonds 
of  relationship  which  unite  the  young  accused 
with  one  of  Kentucky's  Confederate  heroes 
of  the  Civil  War. 

That  settles  it.  The  prosecution  falls  to 
pieces,  and  the  curtain  descends  on  an  estab- 
lished certainty  of  acquittal.  For  the  accused 
is  "back  home"  and  is  one  of  them. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  play,  this  court 
scene.  It  is  the  sort  of  work  Veiller  can  do 
well,  and  rather  casts  the  preliminary  scenes 
into  the  shade.  The  ladies  of  the  company 
have  rather  light  work.  Mr.  Shumer  as  Judge 
Priest  and  Messrs.  Richardson,  Erunetto, 
Catterton,  Yule,  and  Cunningham  carrying 
the  greater  part  of  the  burden.  There  is 
much  of  a  comedy  element  in  the  piece,  rather 
old-fashioned  and  somewhat  forced,  but  it  has 
popular  qualities,  and  wins  plentiful  testi- 
monials of  favor  from  the  audience. 
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SERVANTS  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

The  world  is  scuding  along  so  rapidly  that 
a  lot  of  literary  and  dramatic  material  only  a 
few  years  old  will  soon  be  altogether  behind 
the  times.  The  mint  juleps  that  were  served 
in  "Back  Home"  must  be  delegated  to  the 
past.  And  how  about  the  darky  servants  in 
the  South?  Will  they  turn  down  domestic 
service  as  completely  as  white  servants  are 
doing?  The  maid  in  "Information  Please" 
burst  into  hysterical  weeping  when  her  young 
mistress  picked  on  her.  But  in  the  future  no 
such  mistress  will  have  a  maid  to  pick  on. 
And  Grumpy — would  even  that  testy  old  au- 
tocrat dare  in  these  troublous  times  to  throw 
opprobrious  epithets  and  missiles  at  his  un- 
easy servitors?  Not  if  he  knew  which  side 
his  bread  was  buttered  on. 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  servants,  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  conduct  of  the  drama,  will 
have  to  disappear  from  the  stage  as  well  as 
from  our  kitchens.  But  a  new  hope  arises  to 
cheer  our  trembling  housewives.  There  may 
be  a  solution,  although  it  is  not  due  to  their 
initiation. 

For  half  a  century,  probably,  the  servant 
question  has  been  growing  acute ;  and  mis- 
tresses of  households  have  never  done  a  thing 
to  remedy  it.  In  organization  there  is 
strength,  and  in  the  last  quarter-century 
women  have  organized  for  various  purposse ; 
many  of  them  highly  commendable.  They  have 
won  sweeping  victories  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  women's  and  children's  rights. 
They  have  organized  for  pleasure,  for  amuse- 
ment, for  profit,  but  they  have  never  organ- 
ized to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  in 
respect  to  domestic  service. 

Women  have  shown  much  hap-hazard  kind- 
ness and  a  vast  amount  of  unreason  toward 
their  domestic  employees.  Many  of  them  are 
utterly  incapable  of  putting  themselves  men- 
tally in  the  place  of  the  down  dog,  and  bristle 
with  intolerance  at  the  idea  of  household 
servants  seeking  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  their  state  of  menialism. 

But  that's  what  is  going  to  be  done,  and 
the  mistresses  have  got  to  subscribe  to  it. 
For,  now  that  women  can  find  plenty  of  occu- 
pation in  other  lines,  and  our  kitchens  are 
pathetically  deserted,  the  servant  class  have 
the  whip  hand,  and  reformers  will  have  free 
play  to  institute  their  reforms.  Servants  are 
to  become  "household  assistants."  It  is  a 
better  term  in  every  way.  Anything  is  better 
that  tends  to  increase  self-respect. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New  York  is  taking  up 
the  work  of  training  women  to  become  home 
assistants,  and  establishing  their  work  on  an 
exact  basis :  so  many  hours  a  day  of  work, 
so  many  days  a  week,  so  many  weeks  of  vaca- 
tion annually.  It  is  even  contemplated  intro- 
ducing a  course  of  training  in  household  work 
thus  dignified  into  the  public  schools  of  New 
York.  It  is  contemplated  to  raise  the  house- 
hold assistant's  work  to  a  higher  level  by  thus 
systematizing  her  relations  with  her  employer, 
which  are  to  be  on  a  purely  business  basis. 
She  will  be  regarded,  let  us  say,  as  being  on 
a  similar  status  to  that  of  a  trained  nurse. 
She  is  to  be  paid  by  the  hour,  and  after  an 
eight-hour  day  will  depart  to  her  own  home, 
where  she  will  board  herself.  And,  finally, 
she  is  to  be  Miss  or  Mrs.  to  her  employers  if 
she  so  prefers  it.  (I  seem  to  hear  loud  sniffs 
arising  from  conservative  housewives.  1 

Now,    how    about   the   housewife?      Is    she 


going  to  profit  in  any  degree  by  all  these 
changes?  Most  assuredly  she  is.  In  the  first 
place  she  can  have  skilled  or  unskilled  labor 
properly  graded  as  to  price.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  women  will  be  trained  to  take  entire 
charge  of  a  modest  household.  In  the  second 
place,  she  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  pay 
extra  rent  for  servants'  quarters.  In  the  third 
place,  she  is  no  longer  obliged  to  keep  "a 
servants'  boarding-house,"  and  endure  the  ex- 
asperation of  seeing  plentiful  dishes  of  costly 
delicacies  borne  from  the  table,  never  to  be 
seen  more.  In  the  fourth  place,  she  is  going 
to  have  the  satisfaction  of  dealing  in  a  busi- 
ness way  with  a  class  of  trained  women  su- 
perior to  the  dull-witted  ones  whose  general 
incapacity  formerly  drove  them  to  kitchens 
and  their  mistresses  to  purgatory.  In  the 
fifth  place,  workers  will  probably  be  classi- 
fied and  paid  according  to  the  amount  of 
training  they  have  received,  for  which  they 
will  probably  hold  certificates  of  some  sort. 
The  unbusiness-like  vagueness  and  uncer- 
tainty attending  our  financial  arrangements 
with  servants  will  pass  away.  It  ought  to  be 
as  simple  as  having  a  shampooer  come  in  to 
wash  one's  hair.  The  sharp  angles  developed 
between  housewife  and  domestic  will  no  longer 
frictionize  so  exasperatingly.  The  relation 
will  not  be  close  enough.  The  mistress,  no 
longer  a  mistress,  will  have  no  say  whatever 
about  the  hours  for  diversion  for  the  maid 
— who  has  ceased  to  be  a  maid  and  become 
Miss  White,  Black,  or  Brown. 

Of  course  these  new  arrangements  will  not 
function  perfectly.  Employers  will  be  obliged 
to  face  the  fact  that  the  epoch  of  cheap  house- 
hold service  is  over.  Night  work,  such  as 
mounting  guard  over  children  while  their  par- 
ents spend  the  evening  out,  will  mean  extra 
expense.  But  then  there  never  was  any  reason 
whatsoever  why  house  servants  formerly 
should  give  up  their  evenings  to  this  duty  with- 
out extra  recompense.  It  was  all  a  part  of 
the  general  vagueness  of  conditions,  redound- 
ing in  this  respect  to  the  advantage  of  the 
mistress.  Nor  should  she  ever  have  bad  one 
word  to  say  about  a  grown  woman  servant's 
disposal  of  her  evenings. 

Radical  changes  of  these  natures  would  be 
taken  very  hard  by  many  housewives  if  their 
spirits  had  not  already  become  somewhat 
chastened  by  the  increasing  gravity  of  the 
domestic  crisis.  And  the  new  arrant-merits 
will  not  meet  all  conditions.  What  house- 
wives living  in  the  country  will  do  remains 
to  be  seen.  There,  there  can  be  no  going  out 
by  the-  day.  but  that  matter  has  largely  regu- 
lated itself,  the  girls  who  do  housework  fre- 
quent ly  being  received  in  simple  households 
on  a  basis  of  equality:  artificial  equality,  per- 
haps, but  still  it  works  fairly  well. 

As  to  the  millionaires,  poor  things,  what 
they  are  going  to  do  in  their  country  palaces 
heaven  only  knows.  At  present  they  are  either 
shutting  them  up,  or  paying  increasingly  fancy 
prices  to  the  few  haughty  hirelings  they  can 
secure  who  are  inclined  to  tolerate  a  short 
season  in  the  country. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


The  Marion  Morgan  Dancers  have  got  hold 
of  something  big  in  "Attila,"  which  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  dramas  we  have  ever 
seen  at  the  Orpheum.  The  scenery  sets  are 
so  beautiful  that  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
chronicle  the  name  of  Monroe  Hewlett,  who 
designed  them,  and  the  musical  director, 
Robert  Hurd,  has  made  a  choice  selection  of 
dramatically  agitating  music.  The  dances 
are  different,  the  figures  and  motions  origi- 
nal, the  poses  and  gestures  beautiful,  and  at 
all   times  the  stage   is  an   imposing  picture. 

The  play  begins  with  a  scene  of  simple, 
restful  beauty.  Roman  maidens  dance  in  the 
blue-green  shadows  of  Princess  Illdica's  gar- 
den. There  enters  a  crew  of  wild,  barbaric 
Huns  laden  with  loot.  From  this  phase  the 
action  grows  more  violent,  the  dances  wilder, 
the  stage  more  richly  suffused  with  color, 
movement,  dramatic  action,  until  the  barbarian 
king,  drunk  with  wine  and  power,  is  slain  by 
his  scornful  Roman  bride  as  he  draws  the 
curtain  aside  and  shows  her  Rome  in  flames. 
Trixie  Friganza  is  back  again  with  the 
usual  opulent  wardrobe,  the  usual  chummy 
feeling  toward  "Ray  darling"  and  the  au- 
dience, and  the  usual  delighted  response  from 
the  front.  Trixie  has  a  lot  of  good  stuff  this 
time,  and,  with  song  and  story,  wakes  up  the 
usual  artillery  of  laughter. 

Edwin  George  has  his  "Comedy  of  Errors" 
well  named.  To  this  minute  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  this  clever,  unique,  and 
amusing  monologuist  makes  his  mistakes  in 
juggling  because  he  wants  to  or  can't  help  it. 
But  one  mistake  he  never  makes ;  and  that 
is  getting  his  bits  of  humor  over,  and  he  does 
it  so  quietly,  too,  with  never  a  raising  of  the 
voice;  just  the  same  casual  air  with  which  he 
tackles  his  juggling,  and  bungles  or  does 
brilliantly,  as  may  be.  One  thing  that  makes 
me  suspicious  of  the  authenticity  of  his  mis- 
takes ;  have  you  noticed  how  exactly  the 
comedy  of  the  errors  is  turned  to  the  jokes? 
Swift  and  Kelley  offer  a  good  turn.  Be- 
ginning, apparently,  with  the  usual  jocular 
give  and  take  between  a  man  and  a  maid 
we    suddenly   find    ourselves    looking   on   at   a 


little  squiblet  that  is  almost  a  playlet,  in 
which  the  clever  young  things  play  merrily 
on  our  feelings,  and  end  up  with  a  finale 
that  offers  a  surprise.  They  are  rather  a 
taking  young  pair,  and  do  their  work  neatly 
and  nicely. 

The  harpist,  Ann  Gray,  is  young  and  pretty. 
but  rather  unfinished  vocally  and  not  par- 
ticularly   artistic    instrumentally. 

Alexander's  style  of  act — painting  pictures 
under  the  eye  of  the  audience — always  enter- 
tains, and  so  do  ban  joists  and  songsters, 
Bailey  and  Cowan  giving  a  lively  and  very 
popular  act  of  singing  and  banjo  syncopation. 

Harry  Holman's  physical  massiveness  and 
mental  agility  render  him  well  fitted  for  the 
role  of  the  humorous  American  father  rolling 
in  millions  and  paternal  indulgence,  his  two 
young  coadjutors,  however,  contributing  a 
large  assortment  of  cheerful  grins,  and  but 
little   else,   beside   their   lines. 


THE  DREW  FAMILY. 


The  tremendous  vogue  the  two  Barrymore 
brothers  are  at  present  enjoying  in  New  York- 
constitutes  another  reminder  of  the  tradi- 
tional talent  in  the  Drew  family.  We  are 
reminded  of  this  by  the  New  York  Herald, 
which  regards  the  Drew  family  as  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  devote  an  editorial  to 
the  subject.  The  Drews,  as  we  are  reminded 
in  this  article,  belong  to  a  family  in  which 
the   acting  blood   ran   through   more   than   one 


XI. 


Service 
Costs 


When  a  water  supply  is  conducted 
as  yours  is — by  a  company  and  not 
by  the  city — all  the  costs  must  be 
charged  in  the  bill. 

These  costs  are  divided  in  two  parts 
— the  cost  of  delivering  water 
in  the  street  and  the  cost  of  serving 
it  in  the  house. 

What  items  are  included  in  the  cost 
of  service? 

There  are  several.  One  is  a  per- 
centage of  the  amount  we  have  in- 
vested in  your  service  connection 
and  meter.  This  is  to  cover  in- 
terest, depreciation,  taxes,  and  ope- 
rating expenses.  Another  is  the  cost 
of  reading  your  meter.  Still  an- 
other is  the  cost  of  computing, 
making  out  and  collecting  your  bill. 
These  items  all  enter  into  your 
service   charge. 

If  you  are  the  ordinary  residential 
consumer,  you  have  what  is  called  a 
^Hj-inch  meter,  and  your  service 
charge  is  65  cents  a  month. 

In  other  words,  you  pay  $7.80  a 
year  for  the  expense  incurred  in 
serving  you  individually. 

This  expense  is  quite  independent 
of  the  cost  of  water  in  the 
mains. 

It  is  larger  for  some  consumers 
than  for  others.  Those  who  use 
larger  services  and  meters  pay  pro- 
portionately  more. 


SPMM3  VALLEY 

WATER     COMPANY 
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generation.  The  family  is  popularly  regarded 
as  the  most  aristocratic  on  the  American 
stage.  Mrs.  John  Drew,  wife  of  John  Drew, 
the  famous  Irish  comedian,  was  herself 
famous  in  the  high  comedy  classics.  Her  son, 
John  Drew,  has  long  been  one  of  the  promi- 
nent figures  in  the  histrionic  annals  of  the 
country,  and  her  daughter,  Georgie  Drew 
Barrymore,  mother  of  the  talented  trio  of  the 
present  generation,  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar actresses  of  her  day.  No  doubt  her  vogue, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  her  brother  John, 
would  have  survived  her  youth,  if  premature 
death  had  not  cut  off  in  her  prime  this  woman 
of  piquant  charm  and  delightful  qualities  as  a 
comedienne.  A  quality  possessed  in  common 
by  the  entire  family — Sidney  Drew  proved  it 
in  his  long  career  as  a  popular  actor  in  vaude- 
ville playlets — is  their  remarkable  magnetism. 
Theatre  maangers,  recognizing  this,  have  uti- 
lized it  to  such  purpose  that  they  have  some- 
times interfered  with  the  natural  development 
of  some  of  the  individuals  in  the  Drew 
family.  It  was  so  with  John  Drew  and  with 
Ethel  Barrymore.  Many  and  many  a  time 
these  two  artists  have  been  cast  in  roles 
unworthy  their  talent.  John  Drew  has  con- 
tinued to  middle  age  to  be  cast  as  the  popular 
ornament  of  drawing-rooms.  Yet  who  can 
ever  forget  the  exquisiteness  of  this  actor's 
portrait  of  the  refined,  aristocratic  nono- 
genarian  in  "Rosemary"  ?  It  was  a  portrait 
made  up  of  fine  detail,  of  inspired  strokes 
lovingly  laid  on. 

So,  too,  has  it  been  with  Ethel  Barrymore. 
Only  of  late  years  since  the  bloomy  fresh- 
ness of  her  lovely  youth  has  passed  into  the 
summer  glory  of  her  young  matronhood  has 
she  been  allowed  to  fill  roles  in  which  her 
great  talent  was  fully  revealed.  Before  that 
they  merely  exploited  her  beauty  and  unusual 
charm. 

Perhaps  we  may  not  see  John  Drew  again, 
on  account  of  his  contemplated  withdrawal 
from  the  stage,  but  Ethel  Barrymore  is  due 
in  San  Francisco  this  summer  season.  Her 
coming  is  eagerly  waited,  for  her  admirers 
wish  to  follow  her  career  through  each  phase 
of  her  development.  As  to  her  brothers,  Jack 
and  Lionel,  Californians  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  their 
work.  And  now  that  they  are  so  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  success  of  "The  Jest,"  New 
York  is  not  likely  soon  to  release  them  from 
its    jealous    embrace. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


Tht  Alcazar. 
"Be  Calm,  Camilla,"  airy,  witty,  romantic 
fairy  tale  of  Broadway,  will  be  given  by  the 
New  Alcazar  Company  next  week,  commenc- 
ing at  the  Sunday  matinee.  It  is  the  seven- 
teenth New  York  novelty  this  season  that 
would  not  otherwise  have  reached  San  Fran- 


cisco but  for  Alcazar  alertness  and  enterprise. 
At  the  Booth  Theatre  this  witty  comedy  by 
Claire  Kummer  ran  for  months.  This  epi- 
grammatic writer  knows  Broadway  life  to 
its  core.  Her  humorous  fancy  finds  wide 
swing  in  the  story  of  the  artless  Wisconsin 
girl  who  went  to  the  big  cynical  city  to  chal- 
lenge fame  and  fortune  as  a  pianist.  "Be 
calm"  is  Camilla's  motto,  whether  in  a  dismal 
little  side-street  hotel  or  in  a  lovely  white 
hospital  room  after  the  automobile  has  bowled 
her  over,  or  at  the  bungalow  in  the  woods 
where  she  convalesces.  The  play  has  delight- 
ful character  types,  including  Belle  Bennett 
as  the  heroine,  Walter  P.  Richardson  as  the 
Tin-Pan  Alley  song-writer,  Thomas  Chatter- 
ton  as  "the  sixth  richest  man  in  New  York," 
Clifford  Alexander  as  a  Fifth  Avenue  lizard, 
Henry  Shumer  and  Rafael  Brunetto  as  the 
piano  movers,  Al  Cunningham  as  the  philan- 
thropic waiter,  Emily  Pinter  as  a  "lady  of 
leisure,"  and  the  first  appearance  of  Jean 
Oliver  as  the  sophisticated,  amusing  little  hos- 
pital nurse.  The  scenic  environment  is  most 
picturesque. 

With  a  flash  of  inspiration  the  Alcazar  re- 
stores June  29th  Charles  H.  Hoyt's  farcical 
comedy,  "A  Temperance  Town."  It  comes  at 
a  psychological  moment,  be  it  wet  or  dry. 


Curran  Theatre. 

"Cappy  Ricks,"  at  the  Curran  Theatre,  will 
enter  upon  the  farewell  week  of  its  engage- 
ment on  Sunday  night,  June  22d. 

Peter  B.  Kyne's  popular  stories  furnished 
the  basis  for  this  play.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  San  Francisco  water-front  has  been  capi- 
tally caught,  and  a  charming  love  story  is 
an   important  factor. 

Morosco's  skill  in  casting  is  shown  in  his 
selection  of  Tom  Wise  to  impersonate  the 
old  shipping  man,  Cappy  Ricks.  Wise  is 
wholly  delightful  in  the  part  and  he  shares 
honors  with  his  co-star,  William  Courtenay, 
who  plays  the  role  of  Matt  Peasley  with  char- 
acteristic  ability. 

A  cast  worthy  of  the  stars  is  seen  in  the 
support.  In  the  company  are  such  well-known 
players  as  Isobel  Withers,  Helen  Lowell,  Nor- 
vell  Keedwell,  Percival  Moore,  Helen  Mar 
Stewart,  and  others. 

On  Sunday  night,  June  29th,  comes  Mar- 
jorie  Rambeau,  America's  greatest  emotional 
star,  in  the  greatest  dramatic  success  of  her 
career,  "Eyes  of  Youth,"  in  which  she  held 
forth  for  an  entire  year  at  Maxine  Elliot's 
Theatre,  New  York. 


"Aida"  at  the  Auditorium. 

The  production  of  "Aida,"  to  be  given 
under  the  direction  of  L.  M.  Hrubanik  at  the 
Civic  Auditorium  on  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day, July  2d,  promises  to  attract  as  large  an 
audience  as  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
presentation  at  the  Greek  Theatre,  May  28th. 
Maude  Fay  will  appear  in  opera  for  the  first 
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A  scientific  service 
in  lubrication 

The  Standard  Oil 
Company  Board  of  Lu- 
brication Engineers 
study  the  lubrication 
needs  of  each  make  of 
automobile  and  pre- 
scribe Correct  Lubrica- 
tion. ^ 

By  exhaustive  study 
and  actual  tests  these 
experts  have  deter- 
mined the  correct  con- 
sistency of  Zerolene  for 
your  make  of  automo- 
bile. Their  advice  and 
recommendations  are 
made  available  for  you 
in  the  Zerolene  Correct 
Lubrication  Charts. 
There  is  a  separate 
chart  for  each  make  of 
car. 

Zerolene  is  correctly 
refined  from  selected 
California  crude  oil.  It 
keeps  its  lubricating 
body  at  cylinder  heat, 
holds   compression, 

gives  perfect  protection  to  the 
moving  parts  and  deposits 
least  carbon.  It  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  combined  re- 
sources, experience  and 
equipment  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  Get  a  Cor- 
rect Lubrication  Chart  for 
your  car.  At  your  dealer's 
or  our  nearest  station. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

(California) 


OLENE 

)H     LUlniCAMT 
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A  grade  for  each  type  of  engine 


time  in  her  home  city,  singing  the  title-role, 
in  which  she  has  appeared  with  unbounded 
success  with  the  three  greatest  tenors  of  the 
world,  Slezak,  Martinelli,  and  Caruso.  Al- 
bert Rappaport,  whose  remarkable  tenor  voice 
is  one  of  the  features  of  musical  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  also  make  his  operatic  debut  in 
this  city  as  Radames.  Blanche  Hamilton  Fox 
will  again  sing  the  jealous  queen,  Amneris; 
Marion  Vecki  will  be  Amonasro,  Guiseppe 
Corralo  will  sing  Ramphis,  and  Evaristo  Al- 
bertini  will  be  the  King  of  Egypt.  The  cho- 
rus will  be  large  and  well-trained,  the  ballet, 
under  the  direction  of  Anita  Peters  Wright, 
will  number  seventy  and  the  orchestra  of 
seventy-five  will  be  under  the  experienced 
baton  of  Pietro  Marino.  There  is  a  large  de- 
mand for  seats  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


The  Orpheum. 
The    Orpheum    announces    for    next    week 
the  finest  bill  of  the  season. 

T.  Roy  Barnes  and  Bessie  Crawford  style 
their  act  "A  Package  of  Smiles."  Barnes  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  drolls  on  the  stage 
today.  He  is  a  rapid-fire  comedian  who  by 
sheer  force  of  ability  is  funny  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Bessie  Crawford  proves  an  agree- 
able foil  to  him. 

Sheila  Terry  is  a  new  star  that  shines  most 
brilliantly.  Miss  Terry's  debut  as  a  star  is 
under  most  auspicious  circumstances.  Wil- 
liam B.  Friedlander  has  written  a  model  and 
modern  operetta  for  her  called  "Three's  a 
Crowd,"  and  for  her  support  he  has  given  her 
Harry  Peterson  and  Gattison  Jones,  sterling 
actors  in  their  respective  lines.  The  staging 
of  "Three's  a  Crowd"  is  elaborate,  novel,  and 
in  perfect  taste,  the  music  catchy  and  tuneful, 
and  the  dialogue  sparkling  and  witty. 

C.  Balfour  Lloyd  and  Gilbert  Wells,  who 
are  known  as  "The  Two  Boys  from  Dixie," 
are  expert  exponents  of  ragtime  and  clever 
dancers. 

Clifford  Walker  was  the  first  professional 
entertainer  to  go  abroad  to  amuse  our  boys 
in  France.  He  is  now  talking  chiefly  about 
his  experiences  in  the' trenches,  and  from  his 
monologue  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
lighter  side  to  war. 

The  Ioleen  Sisters,  Mabel  and  Dooley,  are 
Australian  girls  who  have  mastered  the  art 
of  maintaining  their  equilibrium  on  a  slack 
wire.  They  are  also  wonderful  sharpshooters 
and  have  won  many  medals. 

The  Garcinetti  Brothers  are  acrobats, 
trampoline  performers,  and  hat  throwers  who 
perform  novel  stunts. 

The  only  holdovers  in  this  record-breaking 
bill  will  be  Trixie  Friganza  and  the  Marion 
Morgan  Dancers,  two  of  the  greatest  acts  in 
vaudeville. 


Rudolph  Ganz. 

The  many  warm  friends  and  enthusiastic 
admirers  won  by  Rudolph  Ganz,  the  eminent 
Swiss  pianist,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  last 
visit  here,  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  he 
will  pay  us  a  return  visit  in  November. 

Mr.  Ganz  is  at  present  in  Europe,  where  he 
will  hear  the  piano  prize  contest  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  as  a  member  of  the  jury.  His 
participation  in  the  "war  work  behind  the 
fighting  lines"  won  for  him  such  appreciation 
that  he  has  been  made  "membre  bienfaiteur" 
by  the  Association  of  Old  Pupils  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory  and  the  Mutual  Society  of  Pro- 
fessors of  the  same  institution. 


Fairmont  Hotel. 

A  decided  novelty  will  be  introduced  in 
Rainbow  Lane  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  this 
coming  week,  when  Vanda  Hoff  will  appear 
for  the  first  time  with  a  dancing  partner, 
Gualtiero  Bartalini.  As  a  solo  he  will  give 
the  "Dagger  Dance"  from  Victor  Herbert's 
"Natoma,"  and  with  his  partner  he  will  in- 
terpret Saint-Saens'  wonderfully  weird 
"Danse  Macabre."  Vanda  Hoff  will  present 
a  beautiful  Moorish  dance,  as  well  as  several 
other  novelties.  The  afternoon  teas  in  the 
Laurel  Court  of  the  Fairmont  every  day  be- 
tween half-past  4  and  6  o'clock,  always  find 
congenial  groups  of  friends  enjoying  the 
music. 

Uda  Waldrop  will  play  a  piano  solo  at  the 
Lobby  Concert  this  Sunday  evening  and  the 
well-known  pianist  will  also  accompany  Fran- 
ces Hamilton,  soprano,  in  seven  choice  song 
selections. 


Reports  of  the  great  reduction  of  European 
dairy  herds  do  not  apply  to  England.  Ac- 
cording to  the  annual  statistics  of  live  stock 
in  England  and  Wales,  issued  last  August, 
the  total  of  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in 
calf  was  2,578,000,  or  113,000  more  than  the 
previous  year  and  almost  100,000  more  than 
the  previous  highest  total  in  1914.  The 
anxiety  which  has  been  felt  during  the  past 
winter  regarding  the  milk  supply  was  due  to 
the  shortage  of  feeding  stuffs,  especially  oil 
cake,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  fresh 
grass,  and  also  to  the  strain  of  dairy  cattle 
not  being  of  the  best. 

-««■» 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  million  shells 
were   fired    on    the   western    front    during    the 
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32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


Manufacturers  of  "  Small  Blacks  " 


Gasoline  Boiling  Points  Tell  the  Story. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  held  by  a  great 
many  people,  the  real  value  of  gasoline  is  not 
shown  by  the  old-fashioned  gravity  test. 
This  test  tells  nothing  about  the  vaporizing 
and  combustive  qualities  of  the  fuel,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  at  Washington.  Only  the  boiling- 
point  test  is  really  efficient. 

Boiling  points,  of  course,  mean  exactly 
what  the  words  say.  That  is,  they  are  points 
on  the  thermometer  at  which  a  liquid  will 
begin  to  boil.  For  a  cold  engine  to  start 
quickly  the  gasoline  must  vaporize  at  a  low 
temperature.  To  get  quick  and  smooth  ac- 
celeration somewhat  higher  boiling  points  are 
necessary  and  for  full  power  and  long  mile- 
age the  fuel  must  have  still  higher  boiling 
points. 

High  quality  gasoline  must  have  a  com- 
plete and  continuous  chain  of  boiling  points, 
ranging  from  the  low  to  the  high.  Combus- 
tion starts  with  the  lowest  and  flashes  on 
through  the  uniform  chain  from  low  to  high 
with  the  result  that  there  is  full-powered, 
instantaneous  combustion.  Eliminate  one 
link  and  the  full  power  chain  is  broken.  The 
famous  Red  Crown  gasoline  has  the  complete 
power   chain. 


ALCAZAR 

This  Week— IRVIN  COBB'S  "BACK  HOME" 

Stirring  Comedy-Drama  of  Old  Kentucky 
ONE  WEEK— Com.   Next  Sun.   Mat.,  June  22 
First    time    here,    Claire    Kummer's    Broadway 
fairy  tale  as  played  at  the  Booth  Theatre,  N.  Y. 

"Be  Calm  Camilla" 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

Belle  Bennett  -:-  Walter  P.  Richardson 

WEEK  JUNE  29— WET  OR  DRY 

Hoyt's    Famous    Farce-Comedy    Satire 

"A  TEMPERANCE  TOWN" 

Soon— "THE    WALKOFFS,"   by   the   Hattons 

Every  Evening  Prices.  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Matinees,  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


o 


RPHFF1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 
1U  UtiUIU  |«M  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

THE  BILL  OF  THE  SEASON 

T.  ROY  BARNES  and  BESSIE  CRAW- 
FORD, "A  Package  of  Smiles";  SHEILA 
TERRY  and  Company  in  Wm.  B.  Friedlander's 
Musical  Romance,  "Three's  a  Crowd";  TRIXIE 
FRIGANZA,  "At  a  Block  Party";  LLOYD  and 
WELLS,  "Two  Boys  from  Dixie";  CLIFFORD 
WALKER,  the  First  Entertainer  to  Go  to 
the  Trenches;  IOLEEN  SISTERS,  Sharp- 
shooting  Novelty  on  a  Tight  Wire;  GARCI- 
NETTI BROTHERS,  European  Novelty  Hat 
Throwers;  HEARST  WEEKLY;  Positively 
Last  Week  THE  MARION  MORGAN 
DANCERS  in  a  Dance  Drama  of  the  Time  of 
Attila  and  the  Huns. 

Evening  prices,  15c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),  15c,  25c,  50c.    Phone — Douglas  70. 


fURRAN 

V^     EIH.  and  Mark* 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.         Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last  Week  Starts  Sun.  eve.,  June  22 
Oliver   Morosco   presents 


William 

COURTNEY 


& 


Tom 

WISE 


In   Edward  E.    Rose's  Smashing  Comedv 

"CAPPY  RICKS" 

Based  on  Peter  B.  Kyne's  Sat.  Eve.  Post  stories 
Nights,  50c  to  $2;    Sat.  mat,  50c  to  $1.50 

BEST  SEATS  $1.00  WED.  MAT. 
Next— June  29,   MARJORIE   RAMBEA1'    : 

"Eyes  of  Youth." 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  seems  to  have  some 
definite  views  on  the  subject  of  prohibition. 
Also  on  most  other  subjects,  as  well  as  an 
admirable  disposition  to  express  them.  Pro- 
hibition, says  Mr.  Schwab  in  effect,  is  pre- 
sumably intended  to  prohibit  the  consumption 
of  alcoholic  liquors.  That  the  law  is  di- 
rected only  against  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  alcoholic  liquors  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.  No  one  ever  supposed  that  a  legis- 
lature could  look  at  anything  straight  in  the 
face  nor  go  anywhere  by  a  direct  road-  If 
no  one  had  a  disposition  to  drink  alcoholic 
liquors  there  could  be  no  conceivable  objec- 
tion to  their  sale  or  manufacture.  But  in 
this  case  the  business  was  done  in  the  usual 
left-handed  way.  Wishing  to  prohibit  one 
thing,  Congress  proceded  to  prohibit  another. 
Instead  of  enacting  that  any  one  guilty  of 
drinking  a  glass  of  wine  after  a  certain  date 
should  be  impaled,  or  boiled  in  oiL  or  what- 
ever the  appropriate  penalty  might  be.  it  or- 
dered that  no  one  should  sell  or  manufacture 
the  glass  of  wine.  Wine  might  be  manufac- 
tured and  sold  in  inconceivable  quantities  until 
a  certain  date.  People  might  lay  in  a  suf- 
ficient supply  to  last  until  the  return  of  na- 
tional sanity,  to  keep  themselves  in  a  state  of 
exhilaration  for  forty-  years.  Prohibition,  in 
other  words,  would  apply  only  to  poor  people, 
to  people  who  have  no  cellars  nor  the  money 
to  stock  them.  The  rich  man  might  buy 
enough  alcohol  to  float  a  warship,  and  in  this 
way  he  would  purchase  for  himself  a  little 
niche  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

This  is  all  wrong,  says  Mr.  Schwab.  People 
who  have  stocked  their  cellars  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  "disgorge."  It  is  an  ugly  word, 
but  it  is  not  ours.  No  man  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  buy  for  himself  an  exemption  from 
law. 

The  situation  presents  some  curious  anoma- 
lies. Thus  the  law  permits  a  very  rich  man 
to  be  continually  drunk  for  a  century  to  come. 
If  he  belongs  to  the  less  wealthy  class  he  must 
sober  up.  so  to  speak,  in  some  sixty  or  seventy 
years.    Middle-class  people  may  drink  steadily. 


Palo  Alto  Military  School 

(Formerly    Manzanita    Hall ) 
P.  O.  Eos  138A,  Palo  Alto,  Cai~ 

Why   mention   drill,   swimming,   games,    les- 
sons?     These,    of    course.      Their    quality? 
Test    them.      Payment    by    the    month    per- 
mitted. 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  NOW   IN  SESSION 


-li  ti — ti ir- 


let  us  say,  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  man 
with  the  average  salary  must  cease  his  liba- 
tions in  three  or  four  years  at  the  most.  Poor 
men  must  enter  on  the  path  of  virtue  on  or 
about  July  3d,  while  the  "submerged  tenth," 
newspaper  men  and  the  like,  will  be  fortunate 
if  they  have  half  a  pint  or  so  left  over  for 
the  morning  of  July  1st,  In  a  world  that  is 
being  made  safe  for  democracy — in  Europe — 
it  is  well  that  we  should  have  such  an  example 
of  the  home  variety. 


If  there  are  any  ladies  desirous  of  marry- 
ing a  penniless  widower  with  nine  children 
they  should  communicate  at  once  with  the 
manager  of  the  Municipal  Employment  Bureau 
of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  who  announces  that 
the  said  widower  is  lonely  despite  the  nine 
fruits  of  industry  that  he  has  already  amassed. 
Applications  will  be  filed  in  the  order  of  their 
receipt  and  all  claims  will  be  impartially  con- 
sidered. We  hasten  to  pass  on  the  glad 
tidings. 

The  management  of  the  Hotel  des  Reser- 
voirs at  Versailles  announces  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent,  in  the  hotel  rates.  This  is  made 
necessary  by  the  demands  of  the  waiters  for 
higher  pay.  and  the  demand  of  the  waiters, 
in  its  turn,  is  due  to  their  refusal  to  accept 
tips  from  the  German  delegates.  The  Ger* 
man  delegates  are  so  numerous  as  nearly  to 
fill  the  hotel  and  the  waiters  are  thus  de- 
prived  of   their   customary  revenues. 

But  how  much  more  patriotic  it  would  have 
been  if  the  waiters  had  sacrificed  the  tips  alto- 
gether. Instead  of  refusing  the  tips  of  the 
Germans  they  should  have  exacted  larger  ones 
In  this  way  they  would  have  helped  to  spoil 
the  Egyptians,  whereas  their  present  method 
will  be  a  gratification  to  the  economical  Ger- 
man heart  while  imposing  an  additional  bur- 
den  on   their   own   countrymen. 


Paris  hats  are  simple,  says  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Retail  Millinery  Association  of 
America. 

"As  the  racegoers  are  still  favored  with 
brilliant  sunshine,  the  races  continue  to  be  a 
great  success.  Every  one  seems  to  find  these 
sporting  performances  most  attractive,  for 
they  are  quite  crowded.  The  majority  of  the 
hats  are  simple;  in  fact,  the  present  after- 
noon frocks,  whether  they  be  of  silk,  muslin. 
or  wool,  look  so  plain  that  a  too  dressy  effect 
hat  wouldn't  suit,  I  admit  that  ospreys  and 
paradise  are  much  worn,  but  the  mounting  is 
light  and  simple  enough  so  that  they  don't 
strike  one  as  being  nouveau  riche.     They  look 


so  on  some  hats,  though,  but  the  people  who 
wear  them  do  not  look  like  leaders  of  fash- 
ion,  and   shall  never  be  considered  as   such. 

"Embroidery  persists,  and  is  ever  so  popu- 
lar that  I  wonder  whether  it  will  last  much 
longer.  There  were  many  navy-blue  manila 
straw  mushrooms  entirely  emboidered  with 
a  thin,  rounded  white  braid.  A  lot  of  coq 
fancies  are  being  worn,  much  in  white,  and 
trimming  a  black  picot  toque  it  gives  a  very 
attractive  effect. 

"Much  tulle  is  used.  As  to  flowers,  there 
is  a  little  suggestion  of  them.  I  have  also 
noticed  mixed  up  with  flowers  or  making  a 
plain  trimming  weeds  of  different  colors  on 
some  organdie  hats.  A  pretty7  combination 
was  a  white  organdie  sort  of  big  sailor  shape 
embroidered  Wilson  blue  at  the  edge  and 
falling  a  little  over  the  brim ;  it  looked  slightly 
gathered  at  the  base  of  the  crown,  which  was 
in  Wilson  blue  crepe  de  chine.  Around  the 
crown  was  a  combination  of  white  and  blue 
weeds.  Other  white  organdies  are  em- 
broidered with  a  fil  d'argent  (silver  thread) 
and  have  the  crown  slightly  draped  with  s 
wide  band  of  the  same  metal." 


The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
tells  us  that  the  prices  of  clothing  have  in- 
creased 81  per  cent,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  a  piece  of  news  that  we  receive 
with  gratitude,  but  of  which  we  were  already 
in  painful  possession.  It  accounts  for  the 
unkind  remarks  of  a  friend  whom  we  re- 
cently invited  to  lunch.  He  took  a  casual  sur- 
vey of  our  raiment  and  then  suggested  the 
food  counter  at  the  Salvation  Army  shelter. 
A  man's  clothing  outfit  that  could  be 
bought  for  $58.70  in  1914  now  costs  $106.15. 
The  $2  shirt  has  gone  up  to  $3.60.  An  over- 
coat that  sold  for  $10  in  1914  now  c 
The  shoes  that  women  could  buy  for  $3  in 
1Q14  now  cost  $5.92.  The  $2  pair  of  corsets 
now  costs  $3.50.  and  so  on  all  the  way  along 
the  line.  Practically  every  article  of  daily 
use  has  increased  in  price  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. At  the  present  moment  there  is  a 
slight  tendency  toward  a.  fall,  but  it  is  almost 
imperceptible.  Men  and  women  have  suffered 
equally  except  in  the  matter  of  the  luxury 
taxes.  Women  are  allowed  to  pay  more  for 
|  their  clothing  than  men  without  being  guilty 
of  taxable  luxury'- 
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America's  highest  paid  and  most  popular  woman 
author,  has  written  a  new  novel 

The  Luck  of 
Get aldine Laird' ' 

for  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

To  Begin  Sunday,  JUNE  22d 


Be  sure  you  get  the  OPENING  NUMBER 
by  Subscribing  for  the 


§>att  Jfomraro  (Ehrrmtrl? 

LEADING  NEWSPAPER e/Mr- PACIFIC  COAST 


90c  a  month— or  leave  your  order  for  next  Sunday's 
Chronicle — Price,  10  cents. 


The  wedding  day  in  most  countries  is  the 
bride's  day,  says  an  Eastern  newspaper.  It 
is  her  part  to  look  radiantly  and  smilingly 
happy — however  long  a  face  the  groom  may 
pull.  Only  in  Lithuania  is  it  a  day  of  osten- 
tatious gloom  for  her  when,  after  being  led 
through  the  lighted  church  by  two  young  men. 
followed  by  her  bridesmaids,  she  takes  her 
stand  in  front  of  the  altar,  to  be  joined  by 
the  groom,  also  accompanied  by  several  young 
men.  Behind  the  wedding  party  come  the 
two  mothers.  While  the  priest  performs  the 
ceremony,  the  bride  must  weep  incessantly. 
If  she  is  unable  to  hide  her  real  jubilation 
and  can  not  squeeze  out  a  tear,  she  is  con- 
sidered guilty  of  a  serious  breach  of  etiquette 
and  the  ceremony  is  rendered  more  interest- 
ing by  a  vigorous  scolding  administered  by 
the  two  mothers.  Thus  the  maiden  is  ex- 
pected to  show  the  boon  she  is  conferring 
upon  mere  man  by  becoming  his  wife. 

This  same  attitude  toward  the  Lithuanian 
woman  is  proved  by  all  the  customs  of  the 
little  Baltic  state  that  has  just  declared  itself 
a  republic  It  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  old 
photographs.  In  these  the  woman  is  not 
standing  with  her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
her  seated  lord,  like  our  own  photographs  of 
a  former  period,  but  throned  in  state,  with 
her  husband  or  sons  standing  gallantly  beside 
her. 


ROILING  THE  CHURCHES.' 


The  membership  of  many  of  the  country 
church  congregations  in  Central  West  Texas 
are  rolling  in  wealth  derived  from  the  leases 
of  their  farms  for  oil  exploitation  purposes. 
a  few  instances  men  who  were  so  poor 
that  it  was  hard  for  them  to  raise  enough 
money  each  year  to  pay  taxes  on  their  un- 
productive lands  have  obtained  anywhere  from 
$2000  to  $10,000  an  acre  for  the  oil  leases 
of  their  holdings.  The  coffers  of  the  churches 
are  reaping  the  benefits  of  this  unprecedented 
era  of  prosperity  that  has  suddenly  swept 
over  a  scope  of  country  two  hundred  miles 
north  and  south  by  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  wide.  With  a  deep  devoutness,  many 
of  the  church  members  are  contributing  their 
tithes  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Not  only  are 
new  church  edifices  being  erected,  but  mu- 
nificent donations  to  charity-,  to  education,  to 
public  welfare  enterprises  of  various  kinds, 
and  especially  to  home  and  foreign  missions, 
are  being  made  by  these  men  and  women  of 
wealth. 

These  newly-made  folk  of  fortune — many 
of  them  millionaires- — respond  generously  to 
the  many  requests  for  contributions  to  vari- 
ous kinds  of  religious  and  charitable  projects. 
The  Baptist  church  near  Ranger  is  piling  up 
a  fortune  of  something  like  $300,000  a  year 
from  royalties  on  its  two  oil  wells,  and  the 
deacon?  of  this  little  body  of  worshippers  are 


distributing  the  money  among  educational  in- 
stitutions and  other  activities  of  that  denomi- 
nation. In  this  instance  the  money  comes 
direct  to  the  church,  but  in  the  numerous 
other  cases  the  wealth  is  individually  held  by 
members  of  the  different  congregations  because 
of  the  sale  of  land  leases  of  fortunate  oil 
strikes. 

An  illustration  of  the  wide  range  of  these 
church  donations  is  that  of  the  Methodist 
church  at  Ranger,  which  recently  received 
an  appeal  from  Sid  R.  Anderson,  a  Methodist 
missionary  at  Sung-kiang.  China,  for  money 
with  which  to  purchase  a  new  motor  boat. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Aenderson's  mission 
charges  are  scattered  around  the  shores  of  a 
lake,  and  he  wanted  the  boat  to  voyage  back 
and  forth  to  the  different  meeting  places. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  born  and  reared  at  Rising 
Star,  out  in  Western  Texas,  not  far  from 
the  scene  of  the  oil  discoveries.  The  news  of 
the  wonderful  riches  that  had  suddenly  come 
to  his  old  acquaintances  at  Ranger  had 
reached  him  in  far-off  China.  The  congrega- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Ranger  not 
only  bought  the  finest  kind  of  motor  boat  for 
Mr.  Anderson,  but  sent  him  money  with  which 
to  erect  a  handsome  church  and  residence  at 
Sung-kiang. 


Railroads  in  Spain. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  manifested 
in  Spain  in  two  great  railway  projects.  The 
first,  already  voted  as  a  bill  by  the  Spanish 
Senate,  is  for  a  direct  line  from  Dax.  in 
southern  France,  to  Alyeciras.  near  Gibraltar. 
This  line  is  a  project  of  the  English  and 
French  governments,  and  will  form  a  link  in 
the  great  railway  from  London  to  the  Cape, 
the  completion  of  which  is  now  only  a  matter 
of  time.  This  line  across  Spain  will  be  of 
the  international  and  not  of  the  Spanish 
gauge:  it  will  be  worked  by  electric  traction, 
and  will  take  the  shortest  route  possible. 

Many  schemes  have  been  preparer! 
the  London  Times),  but.  although  the  final 
decision  has  not  yet  been  made  on  many 
points  of  detail,  the  broad  principles  have 
been  agreed  upon.  The  northern  section  of 
the  line,  from  Dax  to  Madrid,  to  avoid  un- 
necessary competition  with  the  Norte  Rail- 
way from  Irun,  will  not  touch  the  points  of 
junction  from  which  that  line  draws  its  chief 
goods  traffic,  but  will  pass  direct  through 
Pamplona  and  Soria.  The  southern  section. 
in  the  plan  which  seems  most  likely  to  be 
approved,  will  for  similar  reasons  tak~e  a 
straight  course  through  a  practically  unin- 
habited part  of  the  cout 

It  is  proposed  to  make  only  one  stop  be- 
tween Madrid  and  Algeciras.  at  Cuenca,  where 
— as  the  line  will  be,  at  first  at  any  rate,  a 
single  one — the  trains  from  the  north  and 
south  will  cross.  The  northern  journey  will 
be  made  in  six  to  seven  hours,  as  against 
the  present  thirteen  from  Irun  to  Madrid. 

The  other  line  is  designed  to  run  from 
Vigo  to  the  French  frontier,  probably  at  Hen- 
daye.  and  is  part  of  a  great  American  project 
for  developing  the  port  of  Vigo  by  the  build- 
ing of  docks,  warehouses,  and  all  the  equip- 
ment of  a  great  commercial  harbor.  By  this 
scheme  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Paris 
can  be  shortened  by  twenty-four  hours  and  its 
importance  can  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
its  realization  will  give  America  a  commercial 
entrance   to   Europe. 

The  vast  contracts  connected  with  these 
schemes  are  already  the  subject  of  rival 
studies  and  investigations. 


A  Mexican  citizen  of  Mazatlan  recently  has 
been  granted  a  concession  of  100  hectares 
(about  247  acres),  and  so  much  more  as  may 
be  necessary,  at  the  railway  station  of  Oso. 
State  of  Sinaloa,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing an  experimental  farm  to  demonstrate 
the  economic  value  which  would  result  from 
the  proper  use  of  modern  American  agri- 
cultural machinery  in  the  production  of 
crops.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  conces- 
sionaire to  rent  portions  of  the  lands  at  a 
nominal  cost  to  American  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  who 
may  send  experts  to  demonstrate  the  ma- 
chinery' with  the  view  both  to  promoting  sales 
of  the  American  goods  and  to  educating  the 
people  in  the  more  modern  farming  methods. 


The    University    of    Arizona    offers    a    field 
course  in  the  study-  of  prehistoric  cliff  dwell- 
ings and  pueblos  during  the  summer  of  1919,    I 
beginning  July   1st.     The   class  will   visit   the 
large   cliff  ruins   of   Sagie   and    Nitsie   canons    I 
in  northern  Arizona,   study  old  pueblo  groups    ( 
on    the    mesas    and    in    the    numerous    canons    i 
of    the    region,    and    excavate    a    pueblo    near    \ 
Navajo  Mountain  on  the  northern  border  of  i 
the    state. 


Viscount  William  Waldorf  Astor,  born  an 
American  and  naturalized  in  England,  is  said 
to  pay  more  money  for  income  tax  than  the 
tGtal  of  his  income.  His  property  is  in  the 
United  States  and  is  taxed  by  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  governments.  His  American 
holdings  are  valued  at  more  than  $80,000,000. 
with  an  estimated  income  of  $4,000,000.  The 
new  York  taxes  are  $1,600,000;  the  Federal 
income  tax,  with  surtaxes,  $1,200,000,  and  the 
British  income  tax  $1.600,000 — a  total  a 
$400,000    more    than    the    income. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

In  a  Western  court  a  certain  man  was  de- 
fending himself  in  a  suit  fur  divorce.  "'She's 
unreasonable,"  he  contended,  adding,  '"why  the 
other  day  she  called  me  (he  laziest  man  in  the 
world  because  I  threw  a  kiss  at  her." 


"But  suppose,"  said  one  of  the  spectators 
on  the  Common,  "that  the  parachute  should 
fail  to  open  after  you  had  jumped  off — what 
then?"  "That  wouldn't  stop  me,"  answered 
the   parachutist,  ''I'd  come  right  down." 


"Sargent  was  a  great  artist,"  said  the 
teacher  of  the  drawing  class.  "With  one 
stroke  he  could  change  a  smiling  face  into 
a  sorrowful  one."  "That  aint  nothin',"  piped 
up  Johnny.  "Me  mother  does  that  to  me  lots 
of  times." 


"What's  the  matter  with  Flossie  tonight?" 
somebody  asked  Tessie  Tabasco  in  the  dress- 
ing-room, indicating  one  of  the  girls  who 
was  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  temper. 
"Her  'boy'  promised  to  take  her  out  to  dinner 
tonight,  and  then  didn't  turn  up."  "How  was 
that  ?"  "According  to  what  she  said,  his  fa- 
vorite grandchild  is  very'  JH." 


Blank  had  had  a  day  off,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  office  the  following  morning 
his  pals  wanted  to  know  why  he  looked 
so  disgruntled.  "Everything  went  wrong," 
grumbled  Blank.  "How  was  that?"  one  asked. 
"Ever  go  fishing  with  a  girl?"  "Once."  ''Did 
she  protest  against  hurting  the  fish?"  "No. 
She  said  she  was  sure  they  were  perfectly 
happy,  because  they  were  all  wagging  their 
tails." 


An  attorney  was  defending  a  man  charged 
by  his  wife  with  desertion.  For  a  time  it 
looked  as  though  it  were  a  cinch  for  the 
prosecution,  but  at  the  psychological  moment 
the  attorney  called  the  defendant  to  the 
stand.  "Take  off  that  bandage,"  he  cried, 
and  the  man  did  it,  exposing  a  black  eye. 
"Your  honor,"  said  the  attorney,  "our  defense 


is    that   this    man   is    not   a   deserter.      He's 
refugee." 


A  discouraged  counselor  remarked  to  the 
court,  "My  poor  client  is  little  likely  to  get 
justice  done  her  until  the  judgment  day." 
"Well,  counselor,"  said  the  judge,  "if  1  have 
an  opportunity  I'll  plead  for  the  poor  woman 
myself  on  that  day."  "Your  honor,"  replied 
the  other,  "will  have  troubles  of  your  own 
upon  that  day." 

The  colonel,  strolling  through  camp,  chanced 
to  notice  a  noncom  returning,  contrary  to  all 
regulations,  the  salute  of  a  raw  recruit.  Im- 
mediately he  summoned  the  offender  to  him 
and  demanded :  ''What  do  you  mean  by  re- 
turning a  salute  to  which  you  are  not  en- 
titled?" "Sir,  I  always  return  that  to  which 
I  am  not  entitled,"  protested  the  noncom.  and 
the  reply  was  so  apt  that  the  colonel  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  dismiss  him  with  a 
laugh. 


Representative  Julius  Kahn  said  at  a  din- 
ner: "What  we  call  a  'dessert,'  the  English 
call  a  'sweet.'  Offer  an  Englishman  a  dessert, 
and  he  wouldn't  understand  you.  I  remem- 
ber a  dinner  here  last  year  at  which  we  en- 
tertained a  number  of  English  Tommies.  At 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  course  the  waiter 
approached  one  of  the  men  with  a  huge  dish 
of  apple  pudding.  'Dessert,  sir?'  he  asked. 
'Dessert  ?  Not  me  !  Not  when  I  get  a  feed 
like  this   for  nothing!'" 


A  group  of  housewives  were  having  tea  to- 
gether at  a  restaurant  and  talking  over  the 
events  of  the  day.  The  question  under  dis- 
cussion was  as  to  who  had  done  most  to  win 
the  war.  Some  said  Haig,  others  Beatty. 
others  Foch.  At  last  one  woman  chipped  in : 
"I  don't  know  who's  done  most  to  win  the 
war,"  she  said,  "but  I  know  who's  been  most 
talked  about."  "Who's  that?"  came  a  chorus. 
"Why,  this  'ere  Alice  Lorraine  that  the 
French    and    Germans   came    to    blows    over." 


Otis  Skinner,  the  actor,  delights  to  recount 
barnstorming  experiences  of  the  early  days. 
"Once,"    he    says,    "I    discovered    that    I    was 
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OLOELLE 


The  Tone-Coloring  Solo  Player  Piano 

"I  am  most  enthusiastic  about  the  Soloelle.  The  quality  of  tone  and 
shading  produced  upon  this  instrument  seems  almost 
uncanny,  so  lifelike  and  human  is  the  effect  produced, 
and  for  accompaniments  one  singing  with  the  Soloelle 
forgets  that  a  mechanical  instrument  is  furnishing  the 
support,  so  individual  is  the  result."  (  *v  M/7fflw7 

The  results  obtained  upon  the  Soloelle  surpass  anything  that  you  have 
ever  heard  on  a  player  piano. 

The  Soloelle  is  different — different  in  action — different  in  performance 
— different  in  its  effects.     Hear  the  Soloelle  and  you  will  understand. 

First  —  The  Soloelle  is  the  only  player  piano  that  affords  complete  and  unrestricted 

control   of  the  Melody  and   Accompaniment  separately. 
Second — The    Soloelle    contains    the    only    mechanism    in    existence    for    varying    the 

kind,   quality  or  character  of   tone    (tone   color),   as    distinguished    from    the 

volume  or   quantity   of  tone    (tone    gradation). 

Knabe    Soloelle,    Kohler    &    Chase    Soloelle,    Gabler     Soloelle,     Shoninger     Soloelle,     Andrew 
Kohler    Soloelle,    Pease    Soloelle,    Fischer    Soloelle,    Hobart    M.    Cable    Soloelle. 

$650  to  $13SO 

Knabe  and  other  Soloelle  Grands,   $1500   up 
Terms  if  desired.     Other  instruments  in   exchange. 


26  O'Farrell  St. 
San  Francisco 


535  14th  St. 
Oakland 


Licensed  Soloelle  Dealers  1 


flat  broke  and  ventured  to  ask  the  manager 
tor  15  cents.  'What  the  deuce  do  you  want 
15  cents  for?'  he  wanted  to  know.  'Well,'  I 
answered,  'I've  got  to  play  Romeo  tonight, 
and  you  can't  expect  me  to  do  it  with  five 
days'  growth  of  whiskers  on  my  face.' 
"Mebbe  not,'  growled  the  manager,  'but  just 
the  same,  you  ainL  goin'  to  get  no  money 
outter    me.      We'll    play    "Othello"    instead."  " 


Ex-President  Taft  relates  an  amusing  ex- 
perience that  befell  him  while  he  was  touring 
the  country  in  the  interests  of  the  league  of 
nations.  He  had  just  finished  a  speech  and 
it  was  necessary  that  he  make  the  last  train 
out  of  town  in  order  to  keep  his  next  day's 
engagements.  "Cabby,"  he  cried,  "I'll  give 
you  five  dollars  if  you  get  to  the  station  in 
time  for  me  to  make  that  train."  "Jump  in, 
boss,"  yelled  the  cabby,  with  visions  of  the 
princely  fee  dancing  before  his  eyes.  "I'll 
get    you   there   in   time   or   break   your   neck." 


A  young  mill  hand,  having  some  slight 
mental  trouble,  was  sent  to  an  asylum.  After 
he  had  been  there  for  a  few  weeks  a  fellow- 
worker  visited  him.  "Hello,  Henry !"  he 
asked.  "How  are  you  gettin'  on?"  "I'm 
gettin'  on  fine,"  said  the  patient.  "Glad  to 
hear  it.  I  suppose  you'll  be  comin'  back  to 
the  mill  soon?"  "What!"  exclaimed  Henry, 
and  a  look  of  great  surprise  came  to  his 
face.  "Do  you  think  I'd  leave  a  big,  fine 
house  like  this  and  a  grand  garden  to  come 
back  to  work  in  a  mill?  You  must  think  I 
am  wrong  in  my  head." 


Horoo ! 
The    stretcher-bearers    had    just    brought    them    in; 
It  looked  like  a  message  to      next  of  kin" 
For   Private   O'Leary   and   Private   O'Flynn, — 

But    the    Surgeon    said 

"They'll  be  all  right! 

These    Irish    arc    tougher  than   Billy-be  damnd, 
For    they    can    be    everlastingly    lammed, 
Shot  up  or  cut  up  or  blown  up  or  rammed 

And    they're   Back  again  soon 

For  more  fight!" 

Moaned  O'Leary,    "Mike,    man,   how  do  you    feel? 
I'm  mashed  to  a  jelly,  me  head's  in  a  reel, 
'Twas    beautiful    though    whin    we    stuck    "em    wid 
stheel, 

But    I    missed    a   sthroke 

Seein'   you  fall." 

Groaned   Mike,   "Ivery  bone  in  me  body  is  broke. 
A  squad  o'  thim  Fritzies  all  gave  me  a  soak; 
'Twas  a   hell   ov  a   fight!      Sure   that's   no  joke. 

But  it's  betther  than 

No   fight  at  all!" 
— From    "The    Marines."    by   Adolphe    E.    Smylic. 
Published  by  the  Knickerbocker  Press. 


Two  sailors,  an  Irishman  and  a  Scotch- 
man, could  never  agree,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  had  become  adepts  in  starting  them 
on  an  argument.  One  day  "patron  saints" 
was  the  subject,  of  which  the  Scotchman 
knew  nothing  and  the  Irishman  just  a  little. 
"Who  was  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland?"  said 
Jock.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  know?" 
said  Pat.  "Why,  the  holy  St.  Patrick." 
"Well,"  said  Jock  in  deliberate  tones,  "hang 
your  St.  Patrick."  In  a  towering  rage  the 
Irishman  hesitated  a  second  while  he  thought 
of  something  equally  offensive,  and  then  burst 
out    with,    "And    hang   your    Harry   Lauder!" 


"There  is  such  a  thing  as  trying  to  do  too 
much,"  said  a  certain  senator  recently  in  re- 
ferring to  President  Wilson  and  the  league  of 
nations.  "Very  often  we  are  overzealous 
and  hand  out  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Like 
the  little  girl  who  found  her  home  lesson 
in  arithmetic  too  much  for  her.  So  she  asked 
her  big  brother  to  help  her  out.  This  he  did, 
and  handed  the  child  the  entire  bunch  of 
sums,  each  neatly  and  correctly  done.  The 
child  looked  them  over  thoughtfully.  'What's 
wrong?'  asked  big  brother  in  surprise.  'Noth- 
ing,' replied  the  child,  'only,'  and  she  hesi- 
tated, 'only  couldn't  you  make  one  or  two  mis- 
takes, so  teacher  would  be  sure  to  know  I  did 
them  ?'  " 


"Times  have  changed,  and  not  for  the  bet- 
ter, I  think,"  says  Marse  Henry  Watterson. 
"In  the  old  days,  family  pride  and  individual 
ambition  ran  hand  in  hand.  The  son  wanted 
to  emulate  his  father,  and  the  father  wanted 
to  see  the  son  make  his  way  in  the  world 
'on  his  own.'  But  the  change  in  the  times 
is  graphically  illustrated  in  a  conversation  I 
overheard  recently.  'My  son,'  said  the  retired 
merchant,  'when  I  was  your  age,  instead  of 
idling  and  smoking  cigarettes,  I  was  laboring 
twelve  hours  a  day  building  rail  fences.'  'I'm 
proud  of  you,  dad,'  retorted  the  modern 
youth.  'Had  it  not  been  for  your  pluck  and 
perseverance  I  might  be  forced  to  do  that 
same  sort  of  work  today.'  " 


"You  never  can  tell  what  a  jury  is  going 
to  do,"  remarked  a  California  judge.  "Some- 
times they  are  remarkably  intelligent,  but 
soft-hearted.  Others  I  have  seen  were  what 
you  might  term  hard-boiled.  And  every  once 
in  a  while  you  strike  a  chap  who  makes  you 
wonder  if  the  jury  system  is  right,  after  all. 
Like  the  fellow  who  made  up  one  of  a  jury 
trying  a  man  accused  of  stealing  a  watch. 
The  testimony  was  all  in  and  the  jury*  was 
about  to  retire  when  the  court  remarked  that 
if  any  jurror  wished  to  ask  a  question  he 
would  be  glad  to  answer  it.  The  jury  then 
filed  out,  all  but  one  man,  who  was  ob- 
viously puzzled.  'Would  you  like  to  ask  a 
question?'  the  court  asked.  'Yes,  your  honor, 
would  you  mind  telling  me  if  the  prisoner 
really    stole   the    watch  V  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Its  Turn  Coming. 
Some   day    we'll    find    unheeded 

Grim   war's    relentless    frown. 
And  wel'Il  think  upon  what's  needed 

For    our    own    home    town. 

To    far-off    people's   movements 
We'll  be   lending  less   renown. 

And  we'll  hustle  for  improvements 
In  our  own  home  town. 

When   we've  taught  the  distant  nations 
To  lay  all   their  burdens  down, 

We'll   claim   just    appropriations 
For  our  own   home  town. 

Washington    Stai 


A  new  fruit  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  oil  has  been  discovered  in  the  region  of 
Torreon,  Mexico,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  "chichopoxtle."  Experiments  show  that  25 
per  cent  of  its  contents  consist  of  oil  of  great 
value  in  industrial  pursuits  requiring  a  lubri- 
cant of  high  quality. 


Kitchen  Range  Fire  DeLuxe 


ROTARY  OIL  BURNER 

— as  handy  as  gas 

— much  cleaner  than  coal 

— more  economical  than  either 

Phone  or  write  today 


ROTARY  OIL  BURNER  CO.   PENINSULA  BURNER  &  OIL  CO. 

159  Twelfth  St.,       j       Phone  San  Mateo  25 
Oakland.  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

of  Hartford 

Ea  tn  bli.hed    1850 

Pacific   Department 

369  PINE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
-    CORPORATION 


Office! 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Alaska  Commercial  Bids. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Hiazinj  Bids. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLSALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 


230  California  Street 

Hind  Building 


San  Francisco 
Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jai.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

3 1 2  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The  Paper  iued  in  printing  the  Argonaut  if  furouhed  by  ui 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First   Street,   corner  Minna, 

Sao    Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING    BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Flora  Annie  Miller  and 
Mr.  Francis  Langton  was  solemnized  Monday  at 
high  noon  in  Trinity  Chapel,  Rev.  Frederick 
Clampett  officiating.  Miss  "Janet  Knox  was  the 
maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss 
Elena  Eyre  and  Miss  Bernice  Langton.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Fox  was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers  were 


TED  SHAWN 

Will  Lecture  and  Teach 

DANCING 

For  Six  Weeks 

Commencing  June  22, 1919 

AT  WILDWOOD  GARDENS,  Piedmont 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Shawn  will  be  eneaeed  in  train- 
ing the  processionals  and  group  dances 
for  "Miriam — Sister  of  Moses."  to  be  ^iven  at 
the  Greek  Theatre,  August  1  and  2,  there  will  be 
no  summer  session  at  Denishawn,  Los  Angeles. 
If  you  are  interested  in  this  six  weeks  coarse, 
telephone  or  write 

Secretary — Wildwood  Gardens 
Piedmont,  Cal. 


Mr.  Christian  Miller,  Mr.  Horace  Van  Sicklen, 
Mr.  Robert  Miller,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Gray.  Fol- 
lowing the  wedding  a  reception  was  held  at  the 
bride's  home  in  Stanford  Court.  Those  seated  at 
the  bridal  table  for  the  wedding  breakfast  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Fox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Miller,  Miss  Janet  Knox, 
Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Bernice  Langton,  Mr. 
Robert  Miller,  Mr.  Lawrence  Gray,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall Madison.  Mrs.  Langton  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  and  the  sister 
of  Mr.  Christian  Miller.  She  is  the  granddaughter 
of  Mrs.    M.    P.   Jones   and  the   niece   of   Mr.    and 


Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G. 
Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Mrs.  Milton 
Jones,  Mrs.  John  B.  Mhoon,  Miss  Annie  Miller, 
and  Mr.  Horace  Miller.  Mr.  Langton  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Daniel  Langton  of  New  York,  and  the 
brother  of  Miss  Bernice  Langton.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lang- 
ton will  reside  in  Portland. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Margaret  Hayne  and  Mr. 
Maurice  Harrison  was  solemnized  Monday  after- 
noon in  Norman  Chapel  at  the  University  of  Cali 
fornia,  Rev.  J.  P.  O'Neill  officiating.  Neither 
bride  nor  groom  was  attended.  Mrs.  Harrison  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewton  Hayne 
and  the  sister  of  Ensign  Arthur  Hayne.  She  is 
the  niece  of  Mr.  Duncan  Hayne,  Mr.  William 
Alston  Hayne,  and  Mrs.  James  Langhorne.  Mr. 
Harrison  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Harrison  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Van  Leer  Kirk- 
man,  Mrs.  Andrew  Werner  Lawson,  Miss  Agnes 
Harrison,  Miss  Mary  Harrison,  Captain  Edward 
Harrison,  and   Lieutenant  Gregory  Harrison. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothy  Starr  and  Mr. 
Elliott  Downing  was  solemnized  Tuesday  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Ellis  Tucker,  on  Broadway.  Mrs.  Edward  Bullard 
was  the  matron  of  honor  and  the  best  man  was 
the  bridegroom's  cousin,  Mr.  Philip  Finnell.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Starr  of  Grass  Valley,  who  have  been  spending 
the  winter  and  spring  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Downing  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  O.  P.  Downing  and 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Edgar  and  of  Mrs. 
Albert  Truby. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Margaret  Minton  and 
Mr.  Harry  Evans  took  place  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Minto  and  Mrs.  Minton,  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Evans  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Evan  Evans  and  the 
brother  of  Mr.  Evan  Evans,  Jr.,  and  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  will  come  to  Cali- 
fornia at  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip 
and  will  make  their  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart,  and 
Mrs.    Ross    Ambler    Curran. 

Mrs.  John  Cushing  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  Marin  Golf  and  Country  Club,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Ralston  White,  Mrs.  Chris- 
tian Miller,  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Mrs.  Horace 
Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore,  and  Miss 
Louisiana  Foster. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Louise  McNear  and  Dr. 
Howard  Naffziger  was  solemnized  Wednesday  at 
the  bride's  home  in  Petaluma,  the  ceremony  being 
held  in  the  garden.  The  matron  of  honor  was 
the  bride's  sister,  Mrs.  Leo  Korbel,  and  the  brides- 
maids were  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Rhoda 
Niebling,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Marion 
Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss  Mary  Kittredge  of  New 
York,  and  Miss  Lucretia  McNear.  Mr.  Denman 
McNear  was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers  were 
Dr.  Ernest  Falconer,  Colonel  Walter  Baldwin, 
Captain  Howard  Fleming,  Captain  Paul  Wegeforth, 
Mr.  Somers  Peterson,  and  Mr.  Maynard  McFee  of 
Los  Angeles.  Miss  Louise  Korbel  was  the  ring- 
bearer  and  the  Misses  Helen  Virginia  Cheatham 
and    Virginia    Leppo    were    the    little    flower    girls. 


GREATEST  MAGAZINE  OFFER 

The  Argonaut  and  Sunset  Magazine  (together)  for  $4.00  a  year 

THE  ARGONAUT regular  price  per  year,  $4.00  T^i.J   <£C  Cfi 

SUNSET  MAGAZINE,  regular  price  per  year,  $  1 .50   1  Old!,  «|)D.  JV 

(East  of  Denver,  $2.00) 

Our  Special  Price-Both  for  One  Year-Only  $4.00 


Canada,  50  Cents  Extra;  Foreign.  SI. 00  Extra 


About 

SUNSET 

MAGAZINE 

The  only  National 'Magazine  edited 
\  and  published  for  Western  People! 

SUNSET,    the    Pacific     Monthly,     is    the 
West's  own  national  magazine.     It  is  the 
only  "general"  magazine  of  national  cir- 
:  culation  and  influence  published  in  the  West. 
It  is  therefore  distinctly  representative  of  the 
i  West  in  its  viewpoint  and  in  its  treatment  of 
■  world  and  national  affairs.    Beautifully  printed 
;  and    artistically    illustrated,    crammed    full    of 
i  interest  for  every  member  of  the  family,  it  is 
j  distinctly  a  FAMILY  magazine.    It  should  be 
on  the  reading  table  of  every  Western  house- 
!  hold. 


A  RARE  MONEY- SAVING  OPPORTUNITY 

Use      This      Coupon 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUB.  CO.,  207  Powell  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

i  Gentlemen— I  enclose  $4.00.  Please  send  me  The  Argonaut  and  Sunset  Magazine. 
:  both  for  one  year,  in  accordance  with  your  special  offer. 
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Address. 
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i     Address  plainly     / 


The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
P.  McNear  of  Petaluma  and  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Leo  Korbel,  Mr.  Denman  McNear,  and  Mr.  George 
P.  McNear,  Jr.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  wed- 
ding trip  Dr.  Naffziger  and  Mrs.  Naffziger  will 
reside  on  Webster  Street  near  Vallejo. 

Mr.  James  K.  Armsby  entertained  at  luncheon 
Saturday  at  the  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  bis 
brothers,  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  and  Mr.  Gordon 
Armsby. 

Mrs.  John  Casserly  entertained  at  luncheon 
Monday    at   the   Palace   Hotel. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  Tait's-at-the-Beach,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Eugene  Lent,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  Charles 
Farquharson,  Mrs.  Berthe  Welch,  Mrs.  Fannie 
Crocker  McCreery,  Mrs.  George  McNear,  Mrs. 
Julian  Thome,  Mrs.  Murray  Innes,  and  Mrs. 
Robert   Bentley. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hall  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Marie 
Wells  Hanna.  Those  in  the  party  included  Mrs. 
Alexander  Rutherford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vin- 
cent,   and    Mr.    Paul   Verdier. 

Miss  Janet  Knox  gave  a  theatre  party  and 
supper  in  Rainbow  Lane  Saturday  evening  in 
honor  of  Miss  Flora  Miller  and  Mr.  Francis 
Langton.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Fox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Christian  Miller,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss 
Bernice  Langton,  Mr.  Harris  Kirk,  and  Mr.  Dod- 
son   Polk. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bentley  gave  a  tea  Saturday  after- 
noon at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and  Country  Club 
in  honor  of  Miss  Elizabeth  La  Boyteaux.  Mrs. 
Bentley  was  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Farquharson,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Shotwell,  Mrs.  Stanley  Powell,  Miss  Dorothy 
Dixon,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss  Josephine 
Moore,  and  Miss  Katherine  Bentley. 

Miss  Natalie  Campbell  entertained  at  luncheon 
Saturday  at  the  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Miss 
Betty  George.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Sydney 
Cloman,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Mr.  Robert  Rathbun, 
and  Ensign  Howard  Maltbee,  U.  S.  N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  dinner  last  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  St.  Francis,  their  guests  having  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Dr.  Herbert 
Moffitt  and  Mrs.  Moffitt,  Dr.  Herbert  Allen  and 
Mrs.  Allen,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Ruther- 
ford. 

Countess  Eric  Lewenhaupt  gave  a  picnic  luncheon 
last  Wednesday  in  Palo  Alto,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Morton  Gibbons,  Mrs.  John  Johnston,  Mrs. 
James  Hall  Bishop,  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes,  and 
Miss  Josephine    Palmer. 

Mrs.  Denis  O'SulIivan  and  Miss  Janet  Peck  en- 
tertained at  tea  last  Wednesday  afternoon  in  com- 
pliment to  Sir  Frank  Popham  Young  and  Lady 
Popham  Young. 

Mrs.  George  Ebright  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Harold  Law,  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Schultz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Miller  gave  a  theatre 
party  and  supper  at  the  Fairmont  last  Wednesday 
evening.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Flora 
Miller  and  Mr.  Francis  Langton  and  the  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Duval  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Fox, 
Miss  Janet  Knox,  Miss  Katherine  Hoyt,  Miss  Ber- 
nice Langton,  Mr.  Harris  Carrigan,  Mr.  Edward 
Eyre,  Jr.,  Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena,  and  Lieutenant 
James    Edwards. 

Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  gave  a  tea  Thursday  after- 
noon at  the  St.  Francis  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Otis 
Skinner. 

Mrs.  George  Marye  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  honor  of 
Mrs.   Sydney   Cloman. 

Mrs.  Orrin  Wolfe  entertained  at  a  theatre  party 
and  tea  Wednesday  afternoon  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.   Benjamin  Alvord. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  and  Coloney  Sydney  Cloman 
and  Mrs.  Cloman. 

Mrs.  Duval  Moore  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Flora 
Miller.  Her  guests  were  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore, 
Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Mrs. 
Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Christian  Miller,  Miss 
Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Amanda  Mc- 
Near, Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar, 
Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Helen  Pierce, 
Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Katherine  Hoyt,  Miss 
Janet  Knox,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  and  Miss  Ber- 
nice   Langton. 

Mrs.  William  Pierce  entertained  at  tea  last 
Thursday  afternoon  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Gerald 
Brant,  who  will  leave  for  New  York  with  Colonel 
Brant  the  first  of  July.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
John  Johnston,  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellmann,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Keyes,  Mrs.  William  Penn  Humphreys, 
and  Miss  Josephine  Palmer. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  entertained  a  group  of 
the  younger  maids  and  matrons  at  luncheon  Thurs- 
day in  honor  of  Miss  Flora  Miller.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Cornelia  Clam- 
pett, Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Janet  Knox, 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Bernice  Langton,  and 
Miss    Betty   Folger. 

Mrs.  Sydeny  Cloman  was  hostess  to  a  group 
of  friends  at   luncheon   Friday  at  the  St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  John  Morrison  gave  a  tea  Thursday  at  the 
Fairmont  in  honor  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Alvord.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  William 
Sproule,  Mrs.  Frederick  Funston,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Jayne,  Mrs.  Alfred  Bjornsted,  Mrs.  John  Mc- 
Donald, Mrs.  Sidney  Cloman,  Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Hunter,  Mrs.  Percy  Morgan,  Mrs. 
George  Romanowsky,  Mrs.  Andrew  Rowan,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Dutton,  Mrs.  Harry  Benson,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Borda,  Mrs.  Orrin  Wolfe,  Mrs.  Eugene  Hartnett, 
Mrs.  E.  V.  Smith,  Mrs.  Henry  Green,  Mrs.  Lea 
Febiger,  Mrs.  William  Jones,  Mrs.  Harold  Phillips, 
Mrs.  John  Fairfax,  Mrs.  Eugene  Pratt,  Mrs.  U. 
M.  Diller,  Mrs.  William  Stephens,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Newhouse,  Mrs.  Edward  McClernand,  Mrs.  Guy 
Edie,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Harrison,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Price,  Mrs. 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the  Top  of  the  Town" 
VANDA  HOFP  and  the 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

Dancing  in    Rainbow  Lane  Nightly,  except 

Sunday,  7  to  1 

Special  Dinner,  $2.50 


Afternoon  Tea,   with    Rudy  Seiger's  Orchestra, 
Daily,  4:30  to  6 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUS ALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spot! 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes*  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 
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|  Hotel  Whitcomb  | 

At  the  Civic  Center 

1  MARKET  ST.  NEAR  EIGHTH  ■ 

|   Such    exclusive    features    as    the  jj 

g  glass-enclosed    Sun    Room   on   the  J 

I   Roof,    with    its    tea    service    each  jj 

g  afternoon,    and   dancing    Saturday  g 

g   night — and     a     garage     free     for  | 

g   guests'   use — emphasize   the   Whit-  m 
comb's  up-to-dateness. 
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F.  J.  Mund,  Mrs.  Charles  Varnum,  Mrs.  Reginald 
Ducat,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Treat,  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Watson. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  gave  a  theatre  and  supper 
party  Thursday  evening,  her  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Flora  Miller, 
Miss  Bernice  Langton,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Amy 
Requa,  Mr.  Francis  Langton,  Mr.  Marshall  Madi- 
son, Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena,  Mr.  Frederick  Clam- 
pett, and  Mr.  Wakefield  Baker. 

After  an  absence  of  eight  years  Mrs.  James 
Gerstley,  daughter  of  Mr.  A.  Mack,  is  visiting  in 
San  Francisco  with  her  children.  For  the  period 
of  the  war  Mrs.  Gerstley  maintained  a  hospital 
for  wounded  officers.  Accompanying  her  is  her 
brother,  Lieutenant  L.  G.  Mack,  who  served  as 
depot  engineer  officer  of  Paris  during  our  partici- 
pation  in    the  war. 


News  comes  from  Buenos  Aires  that  Bota- 
fogo,  the  fastest  race-horse  ever  bred  in  South 
America,  has  just  been  sold  by  Diego  Alvear 
for  $200,000  and  the  privilege  of  breeding 
ten  mares  to  him.  The  purchaser  is  M.  A. 
Martinez  de  Hoz,  internationally  prominent  as 
a  breeder  of  race-horses,  hackneys,  and  short- 
horn cattle,  and  the  consideration  probably 
represents  more  money  than  ever  was  paid 
for  a  horse  of  any  breed  in  any  country. 
Only  one  other  horse  in  the  world  has  been 
sold'  for  $200,000.  This  was  Prince  Palatine, 
winner  of  the  St.  Leger  and  other  great  races 
in  England  eight  years  ago.  J.  B.  Joel  paid 
$209,000  for  the  son  of  Persimmon,  but  the 
privilege  of  breeding  ten  mares  to  Botafogo 
would  more  than  overbalance  the  excess  of 
$9000  in  money  paid  for  Prince  Palantine,  if 
stud  fees  in  the  Argentine  Republic  are  any- 
thing like  they  are  in  England,  where  Mr. 
Joel's  horse  commanded  $2000  before  he 
ever  got  a  foal.  Botafogo  is  a  four-year-old 
colt  by  the  wonderful  native  South  American 
horse  Old  Man,  that  outranked  the  English 
Derby  winner  Diamond  Jubilee  among  win- 
ning sires  there  a  year  or  two  ago. 


A  two-year  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  will 
be  asked  of  Pennsylvania's  legislature  for  the 
mothers'  assistance  fund,  to  be  used  for  pen- 
sions. 


Greek  experimenters  have  succeeded  in 
making  a  satisfactory  automobile  fuel  from 
high-proof  turpentine   and   ether. 


UNION     SQUARE 

The  servant  problem  is  solved. 
Surprisingly    low    daily  and    monthly 
rates. 

CARL    SWORD,    Mgr. 


June  21,  1919. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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Walters  Surgical  Company 
NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL 

To  Our  New  Location,  441  SUTTER  STREET 

Between   Powell   and   Stockton   Sts. 

Will  Occupy  Entire  Building 

Increased  Business  Demands  More  Space 


Telephone  Sutter  6654  Importers 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA 
Spices,   Baking   Powder,   Flavoring 

Extracts 
442-452   Second  Street,   San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE 

A  BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  HOME,  fur- 
nished. On  4-acre  tract,  terraced  and  culti- 
vated, sunny,  secluded  and  commanding  ex- 
pansive view.  12  rooms  with  garage;  modern; 
5  minutes  from  depot.  Address  Box  B,  the 
Argonaut. 


Position  as  Chaperone 

Capable,  refined  woman  wishes  position  as 
companion  —  secretary  —  chaperone.  Pleasant 
associations  of  more  value  than  large  re- 
muneration. Best  of  references  given.  Ad- 
dress  Box  B,   The  Argonaut. 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  Fullam  and  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  Monday  morning  from 
Portland  and  have  been  guests  at  the  St.  Francis 
during  the  week.  They  will  return  within  a  few 
days  to   Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill  have  gone  to  Los 
Angeles   for    a   visit  of  several   days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Heller,  whose  marriage 
was  an  event  of  last  week,  will  return  to  San 
Francisco  the  close  of  the  week  from  their  wedding 
trip  and  will  make  their  home  for  the  present  at 
the  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Harvel  La  Boyteaux  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart  La  Boyteaux, 
will  leave  next  week  to  pass  the  month  of  July 
at  Del  Monte.  They  have  been  guests  at  the  Fair- 
mont since  their  arrival  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Sydney  Colman  left  Tuesday  for  a  trip 
to  Webber  Lake.  Colonel  Cloman  is  at  the  Eo- 
hemian    Grove. 

Miss  Doris  Kilgarif  and  Miss  Ola  Willett 
have  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hawkins  at  their  home  in  Hol- 
lister. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering  returned  last 
Saturday  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  will  remain 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  summer.  Mrs.  Albert 
Rees  accompanied  them  to  California  from  An- 
napolis, where  Commander  Rees  has  been  stationed. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tennant  Harrington  and  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  David  Worth  Bagley,  arrived  Mon- 
day from  their  home  in  Colusa  for  a  brief  visit 
at  the   St.    Francis. 

Miss  Margaret  Madison  will  arrive  this  week 
from  the  East  to  pass  the  summer  with  her  aunt, 
Mrs.    Frederick  Beaver. 

General  John  McDonald  has  returned  to  the 
Presidio  from  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
was  the  guest  of  Captain  William  Banning  and 
Mr.   W.    F.  Longyear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  and  Mrs.  George 
Harding  of  Philadelphia  arrived  Tuesday  from  the 
Atlantic  coast,  having  made  the  trip  over  the 
Canadian  route.  Mrs.  Harding  will  spend  the 
summer  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  James  Keeney. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  and  Mr.  Gordon  Armsby 
returned  last  Thursday  from  France  and  are  stay- 
ing at  the  Pacific  Union  Club.  They  have  been 
abroad   for   more  than  a  year. 

Mrs.  Marie  Wells  Hanna  arrived  last  week  from 
New  York  and  will  pass  the  summer  with  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hill  Vincent,  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Ellicott,  who  left  for  the  East  several 
weeks  ago,  has  gone  to  New  London,  Connecticut, 
where  she  will  visit  her  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Major  Ross  Kingsbury  and  Mrs.  Kingsbury. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G.  Blaine  returned  last 
week  from  the  Whitney  ranch  at  Rocklin  and  will 
remain  at  the  St.  Francis  until  the  first  of  the 
week,  when  they  will  leave  for  Maine  to  spend 
the  summer.  Mrs.  Parker  Whitney  returned  from 
the  country  with  the  Blaines. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood,  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood,  Miss  Josephine  Ross,  and  Miss  Barbara 
Br>nohoe  left  last  Thursday  for  Santa  Barbara. 
Miss  Flood  and  Miss  Donohoe  spent  the  week-end 
at  the  home  of  Miss  Ross  in  the  southern  city. 

Miss  Julia  Heynemann  arrived  last  week  in 
New  York  from  England  and  will  come  to  San 
Francisco  the  first  of  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Deering  have  opened  their 
country  home  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  for 
the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  arrived  Wednes- 
day afternoon  from  New  York  and  are  reestablished 
in  their  Burlingame  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Creel  are  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Gottlob  at  their  home  on  Lyon 
Street. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown,  who  has  been  wintering 
in  Washington,  will  come  to  California  next  month 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  who  is  also  in  the  national 
capital,  will  accompany  her  niece  on  the  Western 
trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  have  gone  to 
Woodside,  where  they  have  taken  the  home  of 
Mrs.   James   Robinson    for   the    summer. 

Mrs.  William  La  Boyteaux  and  her  daughters, 
the  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart  La  Boy- 
teaux, arrived  last  week  form  New  York  and  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Fairmont. 

Commander  William  Van  Antwerp  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  is  a  guest 
at   the  Pacific  Union   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapin  Tubbs  arrived  last  week 
from  their  ranch  at  Calistoga  and  are  visiting  the 
latter's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merritt  Reid,  in 
San  Mateo. 

Mr.  Frederick  Peabody  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
last  week  from  Chicago  and  is  a  guest  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Roos  have  gone  to  Yo- 
semite  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence F.  Schloss  are  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  where 
they  will   remain   during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Shoreham  in  Washington  for 
several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ford, 
and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Ford  have  gone  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley   for   a   fortnight's    sojourn. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hawkins  arrived  last  week  from 
Hollister  and  was  a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sefton  and  the  former's 
sister,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Clark,  are  visiting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  from  their  home   in    San  Diego. 

Mrs.  Lane  Leonard  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Jean  Leonard,  have  returned  to  San  Francisco 
from   a  trip   to   St.   Louis. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  left  Friday  for  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker. 

Lieutenant  Hugh  Fairlie  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  after  several  months*  service  in  France. 
Mrs.  Fairlie,  who  went  to  New  York  to  meet 
Lieutenant  Fairlie,  returned  to  this  city  with 
him. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  are 
Major  Benjamin  H.  Dorcy  and  Mrs.  Dorcy,  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Dyer,  Nogales,  Mexico; 
Mrs.  George  W.  Chambers,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Au- 
gust Shafer,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  Harry  Welch, 
secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Phcenix,  Arizona; 
Mr.  Tom  M.  Monks,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  T. 
Gordon  Blyth,  London,  England;  Mr.  W.  M. 
Rector,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  F.  Moulton,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Bride,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Far- 
row, Australia;  Miss  Mae  Williams,  Los  Angeles. 
Arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include  Mr. 
W.  J.  Howes,  New  Brunswick,  Canada;  Mr.  A.  G. 
Gardner,  Seattle;  Mr.  W.  H.  WHIebrand,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  P.  M.  Price,  San  Diego;  Mr.  Gor- 
don Sprague,  Boston;  Mr.  O.  N.  Decker,  Seattle; 
Mr.  C.  M.  McHenry,  Lordshurg,  New  Mexico; 
Mr.  M.  T.  Dutrognay,  Mr.  Ed.  Domballe,  Kobe, 
Japan;  Mr.  E.  J.  Sullivan,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  O. 
C.  Beatty,  Mr.  William  T.  Allewalt,  Mr.  O.  S. 
Fischer,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  L.  C.  Buxton, 
Akron,  Ohio;  Mr.  H.  O.  Reeves,  New  York;  Mr. 
C.   H.    Rand,    Plainfield,   New  Jersey. 


Serbia  to  the  Hohenzollerns, 

August,    1915. 

I    am    she    whose    ramparts,    ringed    with    Christian 

swords, 
Bore     the     first     huge    batterings    of    the     Paynim 

hordes. 
Ground  beneath  their  horse-hoofs,  broken  by  their 

blows, 
I  was  made  a  pavement  for  the  feet  of  foe: 
Mighty  lords  of  Asia,  proud  above  their  peers. 
Rode  over  my  body   for   three    hundred   years: 
Buried    under  armies,    hopeless  did  I  lie, 
Hanging  on  to  honor,   sick  for  liberty; 
Cried    to     Christ    for    justice,    grasped    a    broken 

rood, 
Saw   each   hope   that   flickered,    stifled,   drowned    in 

blood; 
Saw    through    torturing    ages,    dreadfully    arrayed. 
Antichrist,    all    armored,    riding   in   Belgrade! 

So  the  iron  bit  my  soul;  and  that  soul  became 
Iron,   fit   for  warriors'   use,   tempered  in  the  flame 
By  my  sweat  and  anguish,  out  of  my  despair, 
Step  by  step  I  won  it  back,  the  name  that  now  I 

bear. 
Upstarts!     Can  you  teach  me  any  wrong  or  woe. 
Tyranny  or  torture  that  I  do  not  know? 
Bid  your  heathen  armies  glut  all  hell  with  crimes! 
Loose  your  hounds  of  carnage!     'Twill  be  like  old 

times. 
Though  your  hand  be  heavy,  though  your  head  be 

high, 
Othman's  head  was  higher  in  the  days  gone  by! 
I,  that  died  and  am  alive,  call  on  God  that  He, 
Who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  dead,  judge  twixt 

you   and   me! 

— Cecil   Chesterton  in   the  New   Witness. 
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LAST  WEEK—  Exhibition  of 

PAINTINGS 

By  Boris  Anisfeld 

The  Celebrated  Russian  Artist 
Comprising  130  exhibits,  filling  7  galleries 

PALACE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Reached  via  "D  '  and  Union  St.  cars 

Daily,  including  Sunday,  10  A  M  to  5  P.M. 
Until  June  29th,  Inclusive 

Admission  to  this  Exhibition,  25c 

All  other  Galleries  in  the  building  open  free  to  the 

public  as  usual.  Over  600,000  persons  have  visited  the 

Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  three  years.    Many  collections 

now  on  view  free. 
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CIVIC   AUDITORIUM 

Wednesday    Evening   July   2d 

L. 

M.     Hrubanik    Presents    His    Massive, 

Spectacular  Production  of 

"  A  I  D  A  " 

n  As 

Given    with    Immense    Success    at    the     pi 

. 

Greek  Theatre 

■ 

MAUDE    FAY 

Ant 

All-Star    Cast — Magnificent    Ensemble 

and 

Ballet — Superb  Scenery  and    Costumes 

ORCHESTRA    OF    75 

Reserved    seats,    $2,    $1.50,    $1,    75c    and 

50c, 

on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

1  1 

'             "                           >■ 

CURRENT  VERSE. 


Apologia. 
Call  him  a  son  of  fantastical  fortune, 

With    songs    of    elation    and    sighs    of   despair; 
Say   he  was  careless,   impatient,    and   moody, 

Fickle  as  water   and  willful  as  air; 

Say  he  would  idle,  procrastinate,  dally, 

Spend   golden    days   without   doing    a  thing, 
Plan  while  his  fellows  made  much  of  the  present, 

Smile  as  the  opportune  hour  took  wing; 
Aware  of  ambition,  perfection,   and  power, 

Yet  willing  to  loiter  and  let  the  world  be; 
Say  there  was   never   a   reed  in   the    river 

More  ready  to  bend  to  the  current  than  he; 

Say  he  could  never  refuse  a  companion 
Bidding  him  in  from  the  street  to  the  bar, 

Never  resist  the  enchantment  of  pleasure: — 
Joy  was  his  captain  and  beauty  his  star; 

Call  him  a  ne'er-do-well,  harlequin,  dreamer, 
Flash  of  the   rocket  and   froth  of  the  sea; 

Say  his  whole  life  was  a  waste  of  endeavor — 
Never   a  moment  unloving  of  thee! 

Revel  of  April,  or  ravage  of  winter. 

What    cares    the    mountain,    broad    based    as   the 
world  ? 
Are  the  deeps  of  the  ocean  disturbed  by  the  tur- 
moil, 
When    tempests    are    loosed    and    tornadoes    un- 
furled ? 

Nay,  is  the  mighty  sun  darkened  in  heaven 
Every  time  earth  must   revolve   into    night? 

Do  the  stars  wheel  to  a  faltering  measure? 
Shall  not  the  morning  return  to  the  height? 

So,  thou  dear  heart,  beyond  folly  or  failure, 
Undimmed  by  distraction,  by  doubt  undismayed, 

The  soul  of  a  man  with  the  calm  of  an  angel 
Abides   in  the  heaven  thy   friendship   has  made. 

— From  "Echoes  from   Vagabondia,"  by  Bliss  Car- 
man.    Published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 


A  Note  from  the  Pipes. 
Pan,  blow  your  pipes  and  I  will  be 
Your    fern,    your    pool,    your    dream,    your    tree! 

I    heard   you    play,    caught  your  swift  eye, 

"A    pretty    melody!"    called    I, 

"Hail,    Pan!" — and    sought  to   pass  you   by. 

Now  blow  your  pipes  and  I  will  sing 
To   your    sure   lips'    accompanying! 

Wild  god,   who   lifted   me  from  earth, 
Who   taught  me    freedom,  wisdom,   mirth, 
Immortalized  my  body's  worth. 

Blow,  blow  your  pipes!      And   from  afar 

I'll   come — I'll   be   your  bird,   your  star. 

Your   wood,   your   nymph,  your  kiss,   your   rhyme, 

And    all    your    god-like    summer-time! 

— Leonora  Speyer,  in   the  Nation. 


Le  Poilu  de  Carcassonne." 
The   poilus  of   France   on   the   Western    Front   are 

brave  as  brave  can  be, 
Whether    they    hail    from    rich    Provence    or    from 

ruined  Picardie; 
It's   the    self-same   heart    from   the   lazy   Loire    and 

the  busy  banks  of  Seine, 
Undaunted    by    perpetual    mud    or    cold    or    gas    or 

pain; 
And    all    are    as    gay    as    men    know    how    whose 

wealth    and    friends    are   gone, 
But    the    gayest  of    all    is    a    little    white   dog    that 

came    from   Carcassonne. 

He    was    brought    as   a   pup   by    a  Midi   man    to    a 

sector  along  the  Aisne, 
But    his    man    laid    the    wire    one    pitch-black    night 

and  never  came  back  again. 
The  pup  stood  by  with  one  er.r  down  and  the  other 

a   question  mark, 
And  at  times  he  licked  his  dead  friend's  face  and 

at  times  he  tried  to   bark, 
Till    the    listening    sentry    heard    the    sound,    and 

when   the   daylight  shone 
He  looked   abroad  and   cried,   "Bon   Guieu!      C'est 

le  poilu  de  Carcassonne!" 

So    the    dead    man's    copains  kept    the    dog   on    the 

strength   of  the  company; 
And    whoever    went    short    it    was    not    the    pup, 

though  a  greedy  pup  was  he; 
They    gave    him    their    choicest    bits    of   singe    and 

drops  of  pinard,  too; 
He   was  warm  and  safe   when   he  crept  beneath   a 

cloak  of  horizon-blue; 
They    clipped    fresh    brisques    in    his    rough    white 

coat  as  the  weary  months  dragged  on, 
And  all  the  sector  knows  him  now  as  le  Poilu  de 

Carcassonne. 

And  in  return  he  keeps  their  hearts  from  that 
haunting  foe,   V ennui; 

He's  their  plaything,  friend,  and  sentry,  too,  and 
a   lover  of  devilry; 

He  helps  them  to  hunt  out  rats  or  Bodies;  he 
burrows  and  sniffs  for  mines, 

And  he  growls  when  the  murderous  shrapnel  flies 
screaming  above    the  lines; 

His  little  black  nose  is  a-quiver  with  glee  when- 
ever a  raid   is  on, 

And  they  say  with  pride,  "C'est  la  guerre  elle- 
meme,   noire  Poilu   de   Carcassonne!" 

There  was  none  more  glad  when  they  went  to  rest 

in  their  billet,  a  ruined  shack, 
But   when   they    returned    to    the    front-line    trench 

he  was  just  as  pleased  to  be  back; 
He's   the   spirit   of   fun   itself,   and  so   when    other 

men    feel 'blue, 
His  friends  remark,   "Le  cafard,  quoit     On   I' con- 

nait  pas  dies  nous!" 
So  when  you  drink  to  the  valiant  French  and  the 

glorious    fights    they've    won 
Just    raise    your    glass    to    a    little    white    dog    that 

came   from    Carcassonne.  — Punch. 


thrown  high  into  the  air.  Writers  state  that 
dogs  had  been  tossed  up  to  a  height  of  thirty 
to  forty  feet.  The  dog,  if  he  survived,  would 
"retire  hurt."  On  the  other  hand,  once  the 
dog,  which  was  trained  to  grip  only  the  nose, 
obtained  a  hold  his  adversary  would  have  little 
chance  of  shaking  him  off.  The  bull  would 
whirl  the  dog  in  the  air  and  struggle  frantic- 
ally to  wrench  his  nose  free  from  the  terrible 
grip.  When,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  the  dog 
dropped  clear  of  the  bull  a  fresh  dog  was 
sent  into   the  ring. 

^^Eull-baitmg  at  times  ranked  as  the  national 
pastime  of  England,  and  countless  scores  of 
dogs  met  their  death  to  provide  a  diversion 
for  the  British  public.  Even  rojralty  favored 
the  "sport,"  although  during  the  last  100  years 
of  its  existence  patrons  of  the  bullring  com- 
prised exclusively  the  "lower  classes."  The 
bravery  of  the  bulldog,  cultivated  during  cen- 
turies of  active  service  in  the  bullring,  natu- 
rally became  deeply  inherited.  Owing  to  the 
dog's  occupation  and  surroundings  he  acquired 
a  savageness  of  disposition  which  promoted 
one  authority,  as  recently  as  fifty  years  ago, 
when  bull-baiting,  which  had  long  been  made 
illegal,  was  long  since  over,  to  state  that  the 
bulldog  had  an  intractable  temper  and  that  he 
would  turn  on  his  master,  if  offended,  as 
readily  as  on  a  stranger. 

With  the  advent  of  the  dog  show  era,  com- 
mencing about  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  bull-baiting,  a  change  was  gradually 
wrought,  not  only  in  the  bulldog's  shape,  but 
also  in  his  disposition.  The  kinder  treatment, 
amounting  almost  to  "coddling,"  nowadays 
bestowed  upon  the  bulldog  has  caused  the 
elimination  of  the  old-time  savageness.  He 
now  occupies  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  dog  world,  and  he  is  championed  by  the 
fair  sex,  among  whom  there  are  many  who 
figure  as  leading  exhibitors  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 


WHERE  HE  GOT  THE  NAME. 


The  first  bulldogs  appears  to  have  been 
bred  from  the  English  mastiff,  and  by  process 
of  systematic  selection  in  breeding  a  smaller 
and  more  active  dog  than  the  masti  ff  was 
evolved.  The  smaller  dog  was  found  to  be 
better  suited  for  sport  than  the  heavier  and 
slower  mastiff.  The  bull-baiting  dog,  without 
a  doubt,  required  an  inordinate  amount  of 
gaineness. 

The  principle  of  bull-baiting  was  extremely 
simple.  A  collar  was  fastened  around  the 
bull's  neck,  and  by  this  the  animal  was  at- 
tached by  a  rope  to  the  stake.  The  rope 
varied  from  nine  to  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
and  therefore  allowed  the  bull  but  little  move- 
ment. The  audience  was  accommodated  in  a 
circle   or  "ring." 

The  bulldog's  duty  was  to  grasp  the  bull's 
nose,  and  when  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  grip  he  was  required  to  maintain  his  hold 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  larger  animal  to 
dislodge  him.  The  bull  awaited  the  attack 
with  lowered  horns,  which  the  dog  sought  to 
evade  by  crouching  as  low  as  he  could  while 
he  crawled  toward  the  head  of  his  opponent. 

Sometimes  the  bull  managed  to  get  his 
horns  under  or  into  the  dog,  which  was  then 


It  has  been  discovered  that  from  Swedish 
seaweed  can  be  produced  illuminating  gas, 
acetic  acid,  potassium  chloride,  iodine,  and 
methylated  spirit. 


A  strong  and  fireproof  artificial  stone  is 
being  made  in  the  Philippines  from  beach  sand 
and   volcanic   tufa. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"It's  a  good  thing  Wilson  visited  Italy 
when  he  did."  "Yes.  If  he  went  there  now, 
it  would  be  almost  as  bad  as  getting  back 
lwme."^Life. 

"Jack  may  escape  after  all.  The  young 
widow  savs  he  is  clever,  but  impossible."  "If 
the  young  widow  has  found  him  impossible 
he  must  be  clever."— Boston   Transcript. 

"Hey,  wotcher  doing?  Stealing  a  ride?" 
"Aint  the  railroads  being  run  by  the  govern- 
ment?" demanded  the  tramp.  "Yes."  "The° 
stealing  a  ride  is  merely  a  political  crime,  and 
political  crimes  don't  go  in  this  kentry." 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

Mrs.  Newbridc — When  you  found  that  you 
couldn't  accept  the  invitation  to  our  wedding 
whv  didn't  you  send  your  regrets?  Miss 
flvra/— Oh,  I  thought  you'd  have  enough  of 
your  own  pretty  soon,  dear. — Kansas  City 
Star. 

"I  should  hate  to  have  a  husband  who 
argued.  I  shall  try  to  marry  a  lawyer/' 
"Why,  lawyers  are  the  very  men  who  argue." 
"But  not  without  a  fee." — Dallas  Ne-u's. 

"How  do  you  like  your  new  minister?" 
"Very  well.  But  then  I  hardly  know  him  well 
enough  as  yet  to  find  fault  with  him." — De- 
troit Free  Press. 

Cramercy — You  promised  to  cut  down  on 
your  expensive  finery,  but  your  bills  are 
worse  than  ever.    Mrs.  Gramercy—Bs  reason- 
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able,  my  dear.  Xo  woman  could  ever  stop 
wearing  things  when  they  put  a  luxury  tax  on 
them. — Xezv  York  Globe. 

Mr.  Stxies— So  you  ha\e  changed  your 
mind?    Mrs.  Styles— Yts,  1  have.     Mr.  Styles 

When    did   you    change    it?      Mrs.   Styles — 

While   I   was  changing  my  dress.     Mr.  Styles 

But  it  doesn't  usually  take  as  long  as  that, 

dear. — Yonkers   Star. 

"How  the  Blanks  could  afford  to  give  such 
a  grand  dinner  I  don't  understand,"  said  Mrs. 
Blunderby  to  her  guest.  "It  was  really  a 
most  presumptuous  repast/' — Cleveland  Press. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  league  of  na- 
tions?" "It's  something  like  the  new  house 
we  have  been  building.  We  are  confident 
that  if  we  can  ever  get  it  finished  it  will  be 
worth  all  the  trouble  and  expense." — Wash- 
ington  Star. 

"How  long  should  a  man  keep  his  arm 
around  a  girl,  do  you  think?"  asked  the  sweet 
young  thing.  "Until  he  hears  his  wrist  watch 
strike,"  replied  the  young  man  in  khaki. 
"Why.  wrist  watches  don't  strike,  do  they?" 
"Of  course  not."' — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Park  Orator — An'  I  tell  yer  that  all  them 
millionaires'  money  is  tainted — all  on  it ! 
Unconvinced  Person — 'Ow  d'ye  mean, 
"tainted"?  Park  Orator — Well,  'taint  yours, 
an'   'taint   mine,   is  it  ? — London  Sketch. 

"Does  -it  take  much  pull  to  get  a  berth 
under  the  government?"  "Some.  Do  you 
want  a  sleeping-car  reservation  or  a  job?" — 
Louisfille   Courier-Journal. 

Mrs.  Flatbush— W'htits  the  matter  with 
you  and  Bensonhurst  ?  Mr.  Flatbush--Oh.  he 
insulted  me.  Mrs.  Flatbush — What  did  he 
say?  Mr.  Flatbush — Called  me  an  old  grouch. 
Mrs.  Flatbush — Don't  mind  him.  You're  not 
so  old,  dear. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"He's  a  modern  reformer."  "That  so?" 
"Yes,  he's  out  to  reform  the  reformers."  "In 
what  way?"  "He's  trying  to  educate  them 
to  discover  that  not  everything  the  other  fel- 
low gets  some  fun  out  of  is  wholly  wrong." 
— Detroit    Free   Press. 

"There  seems  to  be  some  trouble  about  the 
entente  cordiale,"  remarked  the  man  who  was 
reading  a  newspaper.  "Of  course,"  answered 
the  lady  with  large  glittering  jewels,  "you 
can't  expect  to  get  anything  like  that  here. 
This  is  a  prohibition  town." — Washington 
Star. 

"A  man  of  letters,  isn't  he?"  "Sure!  Runs 
a  thriving  mail  order  business." — Buffalo  Ex- 
press. 

"Has  Crimson  Gulch  gotten  used  to  pro- 
hibition?" "Yes,"  said  Cactus  Joe.  "The 
boys  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  their  money 
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for  a  while.  But  Bill  the  barkeep  has  opened 
an  ice-cream-soda  fountain  with  a  price  list 
that  makes  a  man  feel  more  liberal  than 
ever  when  he  buys  a  drink." — Washington 
Star. 

"Madam,  why  can't  you  serve  on  this  jury?" 
"Why,  judge,  I  have  a  bridge  engagement 
this  afternoon."  And  she  said  it  so  posi- 
tively that  the  jduge  subsided. — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

"How  did  you  feel  after  the  car  struck 
you?"  "Very  much  run  down,  doctor." — 
Judge. 

Mrs.  Flatbush — Has  your  husband  started 
on  his  garden  work  ?  Mrs.  Bensonhurst — Oh, 
ye?.     Why.  he  came  home  from  the  club  today 


awful  tired.  Mrs.  Flatbush — How  could  he 
get  tired  doing  anything  about  his  garden  at 
the  club.  Mrs.  Bensouhurst — Why,  his  jaw 
ached   something   awful. — Yonkers  Statestnan. 

"A  scientist  declares  that  meat  eaters  are 
more  active  than  vegetarians."  "They've  got 
to  be  to  get  meat  to  eat." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Thought  transference?  Nothing  to  it.  I've 
tried  it."  "Got  to  have  some  thought  to  start 
with,"  commented  the  other  chap. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

The  Reckless  Auto  Driver  (rounding  a 
corner  at  full  speed) — Do  you  hear  those  cylin- 
ders knocking  ?  Timid  Companion — 'Taint 
the   cylinders  ;    it's   my   knees. — Toledo   Blade. 
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The  State  Department  and  Mexican  Outrages. 

There  are  indications  that  the  lid  which  has  been  held 
tight  down  with  respect  to  affairs  in  Mexico  during  the 
period  of  the  European  war  is  about  to  come  off. 
Senator  Fall  of  New  Mexico  has  taken  the  lead  tending 
to  this  consummation,  and  judging  by  his  first  outburst 
he  has  it  in  mind  to  make  the  job  a  thorough  one.  In 
a  speech  in  the  Senate  last  week  in  support  of  a  resolu- 
tion demanding  from  the  Administration  certain  official 
reports  received  from  American  consuls  in  Mexico 
during  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Fall  declared  that  the 
State  Department  has  pursued  a  policy  of  suppressing 
reports  of  Mexican  outrages  against  American  citizens 
in  particular  and  foreigners  in  general.  In  proof  he 
submitted  a  copy  of  a  report  of  certain  outrages  which, 
having  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Associated  Press, 
was  supplied  by  that  agency  to  its  subscribers,  but  re- 
called prior  to  publication.  He  submitted  the  following 
telegrams  of  instruction  by  the  Associated  Press  to  the 
newspapers  to  which  it  had  previously  given  the  report 
in  question : 

Washington,  May  14.   1917. 

Editors  :  The  State  Department  today  issued  the  following 
confidential   note  to   editors: 

"Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  well-known  desire  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  the  Mexican  situation  be  not  featured 
has  been  ignored,  the  Secretary  of  State  desires  again  to  re- 
quest newspapers  to  refrain  from  discussing  events  in  Mexico 


which  are  calculated  to  make  bad  feeling  between  the  two 
countries.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  at  this  time  to  ques- 
tion Mexico's  neutrality.  The  Secretary  of  State  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  to  editors  who  have  loyally 
abided  by  the  previous  requests  of  the  department  that  their 
forbearance  concerning  the  Mexican  situation  has  been  a  valu- 
able national  service."  The  Associated  Press. 


Correction. 

A  Pacific  Port,  May  14,  1917. 
Editors  :      In   line   with   State   Department's   request,   please 
kill  story  of  atrocities,  German  propaganda  in  Mexico,  steamer 
Violet,  etc.  The  A.  P. 

These  telegrams  tell  their  own  story.  The  State  De- 
partment, no  doubt  under  its  old  policy  of  "pitiless 
publicity,"  has  systematically  reserved  information  rela- 
tive to  Mexican  outrages  upon  the  theory  that  it  would 
"serve  no  useful  purpose"  and  tend  to  "bad  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  countries."  Thus  if  Americans  are  mur- 
dered, if  American  women  are  outraged,  if  American 
property  is  destroyed,  the  facts  must  not  be  known 
in  America,  since  it  might  tend  to  "bad  feeling." 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  the  files  of  the  State 
Department  are  full  of  reports  and  records  exhibiting 
the  fact  that  the  past  two  or  three  years  of  apparent 
quietude  have  been  marked  by  a  procession  of  gross 
crimes.  In  the  fine  theory  of  the  State  Department 
these  incidents  should  be  withheld  from  the  American 
people.  Senator  Fall  has  another  view  of  the  matter 
and  will  press  his  demand  for  a  showdown  of  the 
facts.  Strength  to  his  arm.  Nobody  excepting  the 
State  Department,  we  suspect,  desires  a  state  of  "good 
feeling"  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  that  can 
only  be  maintained  by  suppression  of  records  which 
exhibit  a  long  and  continuing  catalogue  of  bloody  out- 
rages. . 

The  Treaty. 

There  are  obvious  elements  of  injustice  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  but  they  relate  to  China  and  to  Italy  rather 
than  to  Germany.  The  German  protest  as  to  East 
Prussia  and  to  the  Saar  Valley  would  not  be  unreason- 
able if  the  German  professions  of  innocence  and  virtue 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  were  not  obvious  and  flagrant 
lies.  The  terms  are  indeed  hard;  they  will  press  heavily 
upon  an  impoverished  country.  But  if  they  were 
doubled  in  severity  they  would  not  compensate  the  ma- 
terial losses  inflicted  wantonly  upon  peoples  whose  sole 
offense  has  been  the  defense  of  their  own  homes.  Ger- 
many, having  despoiled  Belgium  and  northern  France 
with  attendant  circumstances  of  unspeakable  cruelty 
and  beastliness,  has  no  right  to  complain.  In  propor- 
tion to  her  monstrous  crimes  the  demands  upon  her 
are  moderate  and  merciful. 

Germany  in  defeat  betrays  the  same  craven  spirit 
which  she  exhibited  in  the  war.  It  was  the  way  of  the 
German  soldier  to  cry  "Kamerad"  with  uplifted  right 
hand  while  holding  a  gas-bomb  behind  his  back.  So 
Germany  now  signs  the  peace  treaty  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  contemptuous  epithets  and  declarations  of 
vicious  purpose.  In  other  words  we  encounter  in  Ger- 
many as  a  nation  the  same  combination  of  bully  and 
coward  that  we  found  in  the  individual  German  soldier. 
And  in  view  of  the  obvious  ill-faith  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment in  accepting  the  terms  of  peace,  we  are  led  to 
wonder  if  on  the  whole  it  would  not  have  been  better  if 
the  Allies  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  and  had 
administered  it  for  a  term  of  years  as  conquered  terri- 
tory. For  obviously  the  peace  is  no  peace,  only  a  truce 
in  which  Germany  will  attempt  to  reenact  the  role  she 
has  been  playing  this  forty  years  past.  Very  obviously 
there  is  a  condition  under  which  the  Allied  nations,  or 
at  least  the  more  potential  among  them,  must  hold  to- 
gether for  the  discipline  of  a  wild  beast  which  pro- 
claims itself  untamable. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  German  character  that  on 
the  one  hand  there  is  humble  appeal  as  a  nation  "ruined 
and   enslaved"    and   on   the   other   threat   of   reprisal. 


Declarations  of  impotence  and  boasts  of  prowess  do  not 
hang  together.  Either  one  or  the  other  is  a  lie — which, 
time  will  tell.  In  truth  Germany  is  as  little  ruined  as 
she  is  enslaved.  What  has  happened  to  her  is  that, 
having  been  beaten  in  a  war  of  aggression,  she  is  re- 
quired to  pay  a  mere  fraction  of  the  injury  she  has 
imposed  upon  others.  In  the  settlement  she  retains 
everything  that  is  sufficient  for  a  reasonable  national 
life ;  and  in  a  financial  and  industrial  sense  she  has  been 
made  infinitely  stronger  by  enforced  nullification  of  her 
military  policy.  Now  she  should  be  able  to  apply  to 
legitimate  and  constructive  purposes  the  energy  and 
resource  which  in  recent  decades  she  has  expended 
upon  military  organization  to  the  ends  of  falsely  and 
viciously  inspiring  her  people  in  their  ambitions  and 
in  brutalizing  them  in  character. 

If  more  were  needed  to  illustrate  the  combination  of 
childishness  and  malicious  cunning  of  the  German  mind. 
it  has  been  found  in  the  serio-comic  incident  at  Scapa 
Flow.  In  sinking  the  interned  fleet  in  contempt  of  the 
armistice  pledge  no  serious  harm  has  been  done,  since 
the  ships  were  valueless  in  respect  of  any  useful  pur- 
pose. The  incident  merely  betrays  for  the  hundredth 
time  the  puerility  of  a  race  which  is  never  so  eloquent 
as  when  it  proclaims  the  hardihood  and  heroism  of  its 
own  spirit. 

A  nation  which  in  its  rank-and-file  as  well  as  in  its 
leadership  betrays  lack  of  honor  in  respect  of  its  own 
engagements  will  stand  watching.  In  its  anger  and 
resentment,  even  in  its  supine  helplessness,  it  betrays  to 
the  world  a  sustained  viciousness  of  purpose.  It  be- 
comes therefore  a  legitimate  and  necessary  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  see  to  it 
that  the  claws,  teeth,  and  horns  that  have  been  drawn 
are  not  allowed  to  renew  themselves.  Germany  must 
be  held  impotent  until  discipline  and  acceptance  of 
civilized  standards  shall  fit  her  for  association  with 
civilized  nations  and  justify  them  in  yielding  her  respect 
and  confidence.  Not  as  yet  does  she  deserve  respect  or 
confidence. 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

Sixth  Letter— The  Pity  of  It,  the  Cost  of  It ! 

From  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Europe  to  the  day  of 
my  departure  for  home  I  sought  with  open  mind  to 
discover  why — from  what  motives,  under  what  right, 
upon  what  mandate — the  United  States  was  mixing  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  Europe.  Why  were  we, 
after  meticulously  circumscribing  our  participation  in 
the  war  to  the  role  of  an  "associate,"  taking  a 
foremost,  and  even  a  dictatorial,  part  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  peace,  not  only  as  they  might  affect  us,  but  as 
related  to  the  reparation,  the  indemnification,  the  geo- 
graphical readjustments,  and  the  political  organization  of 
internal  Europe?  There — in  the  period  preceding  the 
conference  at  Paris — was  our  President  trapsing  up  and 
down  the  countries  of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  in- 
spiring the  populations,  more  particularly  their  radi- 
cal elements,  with  hopes,  if  not  of  a  new  heaven,  at 
least  of  a  new  earth !  Concurrently,  if  not  by  direct 
expressions,  he  was  giving  Germany  expectation  of  a 
soft  peace.  There,  a  little  later  on,  he  was  at  Paris 
imposing  upon  apathetic,  timid,  or  shrewdly  calcu- 
lating chancellories  a  project  to  unite  the  world  in 
a  super-government  that  was  in  some  inscrutable  way 
to  establish  the  reign  of  peace.  Still  later,  in  the  char- 
acter of  judge  or  dictator,  he  was  participating  in  ad- 
justments looking  to  division  of  territory,  to  the  setting 
up  or  pulling  down  of  governments  in  countries  having 
no  interest  with  or  relationship  to  our  own,  and  among 
peoples  wholly  alien  as  regards  history,  temperament, 
understanding,  motive,  purpose. 


It  was  easy  to  see  how  Mr.  Wilson  contrived 
force  acceptance  of  his  dicta  in  these  to  us  ren. 


tUJ 
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June  28.  1919. 


unrelated  matters ;  for  was  he  not  the  official  head  of  the 
great  and  rich  United  States,  absolute  master  under  his 
"war  powers"  of  .its  resources  and  policies,  in  a  sense  the 
personal  provider  and  creditor  of  Europe  and  a  source 
of  vitally  needed  and  hoped-for  favors  to  come?  But 
— again  and  again  and  still  again  the  query  arose 
in  my  own  and  in  other  minds:  Why  all  this  mixing 
in  other  people's  affairs?  Why  this  reaching-out  for 
responsibilities  and  obligations  relative  to  undefined  and 
hazardous  problems?  Why  this  flaunting  disregard  of 
our  national  tradition?  To  what  purpose?  By  what 
authority?  I  thought  I  knew  the  mind  and  tem- 
per of  the  American  people  and  I  had  never  discovered 
at  home  a  burning  interest  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo- 
Slovakia.  Hedjaz,  Prezemyzl,  or  any  other  of  the  in- 
organic, undefined,  unpronounceable,  vague,  geographic 
and  ethnic  entities  of  Central  Europe.  Xor  as  time 
and  procedures  progressed  was  I  able  to  comprehend 
why  the  United  States  should  seek  to  determine  the 
political  status  of  Fiume.  Danzig,  or  other  ports  and 
"corridors"  in  dispute.  What  business  of  ours  was  the 
adjustment  of  these  matters?  What  knowledge  or  un- 
derstanding qualified  us  for  judgment?  What  right 
had  we  to  give  judgment?  And.  since  Mr.  Wilson  was 
personally  taking  part  and  holding  authority  with  re- 
spect to  them,  where  was  his  mandate?  It  was  not 
in  response  to  any  act  of  Congress  that  he  went  abroad : 
and  in  so  far  as  public  opinion  had  found  means  of 
expression  the  sentiment  of  the  country  did  not  ap 
prove.  Yet  there  was  the  fact — the  President  of  the 
United  States,  presumably  the  spokesman  of  its  senti- 
ment and  the  custodian  of  its  powers,  virtually  com- 
mitting our  country  with  respect  to  matters  and  things 
outside  the  bounds  alike  of  constitutional  authority, 
of  official  precedent,  of  the  knowledge,  the  will,  or  the 
purpose  of  the  American  people. 


What  France  wanted  and  still  wants  is  protection 
of  her  eastern  border.  All  other  issues  and  ques- 
tions in  the  French  view'  are  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate. In  so  far  as  the  league  project  presumed  security 
for  France  M.  Clemenceau  was  interested  in  it;  as  to 
other  matters  he  cared  little  or  nothing.  At  the  same 
time  he  betrayed  an  utter  lack  of  faith  in  the  league 
as  a  source  of  protection.  Well  in  advance  of 
the  event  he  let  it  be  understood  that  whatever  might 
be  done  in  the  matter  of  the  league.  France  would  ask 
from  England  and  from  America  supplementary  en- 
gagements looking  to  the  future  protection  of  her  east- 
ern border.  He  welcomed  the  league,  but  he  will  not 
place  dependence  upon  it.  And  so  it  has  turned  out; 
M.   Clemenceau  bv  his  lack  of  faith  on  the  one  hand 


diplomacy  and  embodying  private  agreements  between 
nations,  for  a  league  of  nations  whose  practical  value 
is  that  of  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  written. 


Mr.  Wilson  has  told  us  that  he  went  to  Europe  to 
"match  minds''  with  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  He  has 
been  worsted  in  the  encounter.  First  he  was  led  or  per- 
mitted to  commit  himself  to  impracticable  and  impos- 
sible projects;  then  he  was  allowed  to  waste  his  en- 
ergies and  his  vogue  in  a  futile  scheme:  then  he  was 
cajoled  into  commitments  which  placed  him  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  was  not  able  to  avoid  consenting  to 
arrangements  in  contempt  of  his  previously  declared 
principles.    The  record  as  finally  made  writes  him  down 


Study  of  European  sentiment  did  not  yield  explana- 
tion. Everything  was  waiting  upon  peace,  and  im- 
patience with  delay  was  universal.  Industry  was  para- 
lyzed. Poverty  and  social  demoralization  were  increas- 
ing. The  peace  for  which  all — victors  and  vanquished 
— were  eager  was  being  held  in  abeyance  while  the  con- 
ference at  Paris  behind  muffled  doors  talked  of  Utopia. 
What  Europe  wanted  was  peace,  and  she  wanted  it  upon 
the  only  terms  Europe  understands  or  is  capable 
of  understanding.  I  had  confidential  talks  in  Paris 
and  in  London  with  men  of  the  leading  countries  of  the 
alliance,  and  I  found  nowhere  serious  interest  in  the 
league  of  nations — only  a  weary  toleration  with  the 
vague  hope  that  somehow-  it  might  bring  to  impover- 
ished and  broken  Europe  the  providence  and  resource  of 
America.  Xot  from  any  source  did  I  hear  a  sugges- 
tion that  Europe  was  to  contribute  anything  under  the 
league  project,  only  that  America  might  somehow- 
through  it  make  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  Europe. 
At  that  time  the  idea  that  President  Wilson  was  the 
"whole  thing,"  that  he  carried  the  wealth  of  America 
in  one  hand  while  he  held  the  other  upon  a  warmly  pul- 
sating heart,  had  not  abated;  and  through  President 
Wilson,  this  man  of  unlimited  powers  and  of  a  Christ- 
like spirit.  Europe  might  in  some  mysterious  way 
gain  immeasurable  benefit.  This  was  the  popular  idea. 
But  concurrently  I  found  that  the  leading  statesmen, 
official  and  other,  were  under  no  illusions.  They  knew 
their  Europe  far  too  well  to  be  fooled  with  the  idea 
that  any  kind  of  paper  scheme  could  nullify  the  jeal- 
ousies, accommodate  the  interests,  assuage  the  conflicts, 
incidental  and  inevitable,  in  respect  of  the  racial,  tern 


as  strong  in  assertion  and  weak  in  action;  for  the 
and  his  insistence  on  the  other  has  won  from  England  a  j  treaty  which  dismembers  Germany,  which  in  the  cases 
pledge  of  cooperation  in  the  event  of  future  assault  on  of  Danzig  and  the  Dalmatian  coast  nullifies  the  self- 
the  part  of  Germany  and  has  secured  from  President  determination  of  peoples,  which  gives  Shantung  to 
Wilson  a  promise  to  appeal  to  Congress  in  the  same  '  Japan,  and  which  at  a  hundred  other  points  records 
behoof.  And  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  if  called  upon  faithlessness  with  respect  to  declared  principles  and  to 
to  choose  between  the  league  of  nations  and  the  supple-  ,  definitely  announced  purposes  is  a  monument  of  prac- 
mentary  pledges  of  England  and  America  he  would  tical  failure.  In  the  game  of  matching  minds  Mr. 
hold  to  the  more  limited  contract.  Wilson  was  plainly  over-matched  by  the  representatives 

of  England,  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  Japan.     In  the 

I  found  Englishmen  of  every  degree  outwardly  tol-  i  end  we  have  precisely  such  a  treaty  as  these  gentlemen 
erant  of  the  long  negotiation,  but  inwardly  weary  and  would  have  written  if  America  had  not  been  represented 
irritated.  The  governing  element  in  England  has  »'  'he  conference.  What  we  have  got  out  of  it  is  a 
had  a  vast  deal  of  experience  and  in  respect  of  in- 1  project  for  a  league  of  nations  which  finds  only  a  quali- 
ternational  arrangements  is  what  Lincoln  would  have  j  fied  acceptance  at  home  and  is  openly  sneered  at  abroad, 
called  long-headed.  Englishmen  of  affairs  know  and  Incidentally  the  United  States  stands  bound  in  rela- 
have  all  along  known  that  the  rehabilitation  of  their  ' lion  to  affairs  in  which  we  have  little  or  no  interest. 
country    rests    upon    a    good   understanding   with    the  [ no  understanding,  no  moral  obligation.     Further  inci- 


United  States.  They  have  comprehended  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  the  powers  that  be  in  America,  not  only 
for  immediate  aid  essential  under  the  temporary  impov- 
erishments of  the  war,  but  with  reference  to  the  future. 
Caring  little  or  nothing  for  the  league  of  nations,  re- 
garding it,  as  one  statesman  frankly  declared  to  me, 
"the  dream  of  a  tiresome  pedant."  they  were  willing 
to  let  the  President  have  his  way.  to  the  end  that  the 
English  representatives  at  Paris  might  later  on  have 
their  way,  and  to  the  further  end  of  a  permanent  al- 
liance with  America.  It  was  hope  for  future  co- 
operation, not  enthusiasm  for  the  league,  that  led  Eng- 
land with  much  inward  and  some  outward  impatience 
to  tolerate  the  presumption  of  President  Wilson  and  to 
accept  the  long  period  in  which  the  peace  was 
subordinated  to  formulation  of  the  league.  Since  some 
sort  of  practical  alliance  was  and  is  a  necessity  for  Eng- 
land, therefore  English  policy  maintained  an  unruffled 
front  and  let  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
conference  have  his  way.  It  was  a  case  where  consent 
to  futility  and  delay  was  due  to  necessity  rather  than 
to  confidence.  The  end  has  justified  the  theory;  for 
in  the  treaty  England  has  secured  everything  desired, 
even  a  nominal  carrying-out  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  pre- 
election promises.  I  say  nominal,  for  that  is  the 
precise  word — since  it  is  one  thing  to  promise  and  quite 
another  to  carry  foolish  promises  into  effect. 


dentally,  the  high  moral  credit  of  America  in  the  world 
at  large  has  been  lost.  And  with  this  loss  there  has 
gone  much  of  the  prestige  attaching  to  democracy  as  a 
principle  in  government.    Truly  it  is  a  pitiful  outcome! 


Long  before  the  event — even  before  Mr.  Wilson 
sailed  for  home  in  February — it  became  obvious  that 
the  representatives  of  England.  France,  Italy,  and  Japan 
were  playing  a  waiting  game.  They  were  letting  Mr. 
Wilson  have  his  way  in  the  matter  of  the  league,  which 
they  regarded  at  best  as  a  dubious  experiment,  with 
the  hope  that  their  innings  would  come  later  on.  In 
brief  they  were  willing  to  give  the  President  his  league 
and  by  so  doing  to  commit  him  to  what  might  follow. 


peramental,    historical,   and   traditional    differences   of   T,  „-„- 

,.      t;  ,         .  "     It  was  a  shrewd  calculation,  tor  in  the  subsequent  pro 

the  European  peoples.     Important  men  who  in  public 

were  careful  to  speak  respectfully  of  Mr.  Wilson  and 

his  league  were  frankly  contemptuous  in  private  talk. 

And  they  were  as  frankly  resentful  of  the  President's 

assumed  authority  in  the  conference.    I  had  also  more 


or  less  confidential  talk  with  representatives  of  the 
''minor  nations"  and  found  them  not  confident  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  league,  hut  willing  that  it  should  be  tried 
out.  Having  even-thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose, 
they  were  willing  to  see  the  experiment,  since  it  was 
not  to  be  at  their  cost. 


French  sentiment  towards  the  league  was  fairly  de- 

finei  in  the  attitude  of  M.  Clemenceau.    He  gave' to  it 

a  compliant  though  not  a  fervid  support,  but  his  interest 

we  it  only  so  far  as  it  might  be  useful  to  France.    Fear 

the  German  still  abides   with   France,  and  it  was 

le  evident  all  along  in  the  policy  of  her  premier. 


ceedings  the  President  was  brought  to  acquiesce  in 
arrangements  in  direct  nullification  of  the  principles 
which  he  had  laid  down  at  various  earlier  times.  The 
record  is  a  pitiful  one.  It  includes  abandonment  of  the 
pledge  embodied  in  "freedom  of  the  seas,"  abandonment 
of  the  principle  of  open  diplomacy,  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  of  peoples,  abandon- 
ment through  interpretation  of  one  after  another  of 
the  fourteen  points,  abandonment  of  the  President's  pre- 
conceived and  pre-indicated  course  toward  Germany, 
abandonment  of  an  implied  pledge  to  China,  accept- 
ance of  secret  treaties  made  by  England  and  France 
with  Italy  and  with  Japan— all  these  with  acceptance 
of  half  a  dozen  or  more  inconsistent  and  immoral 
compromises  in  nullification  of  promises  involving 
abandonment  of  declared  principles.  The  short  of  it 
all  is  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  jockeyed  into  trading 
a    treaty    based    on    and    involving   the    old    rules    of 


Relatively  minor  in  importance,  yet  not  without  its 
burden  and  its  significant  lesson,  is  the  financial  cost 
attending  President  Wilson's  excursion  to  Europe.  Xo- 
body  will  ever  know  the  sum  total  because  so  much  of  it 
is  and  ever  will  be  concealed.  For  bear  in  mind  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  expense  at  Paris  will  be  undeter- 
minable when  figured  into  army  and  navy  accounts.  A 
careful  authority  has  declared  that  all  told,  exclusive  of 
attaches  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  American  repre- 
sentation at  Paris  has  numbered  fourteen  hundred  per- 
sons. The  roster  includes,  besides  the  President  and 
his  four  dummy  fellow-commissioners,  an  armv  of  "ex- 
perts." secretaries,  clerks,  stenographers,  and  God  knows 
what  else.  These  have  been  maintained  mainly  at  gov- 
ernment charge.    The  daily  interchange  of  cablegrams, 


Crying  over  spilled  milk  is  simple  and  obvious 
folly.  What  has  lietn  done  is  done  and  it  will  not 
help  matters  to  grieve  about  it.  Vet  it  is  not  possible 
to  review  a  record  marked  by  presumption,  arrogance. 
weakness,  moral  compromise,  and  abject  failure  without  I 
reflection  upon  what  might  have  been  if  our  President 
had  carried  himself  in  line  with  our  national  tradition 
and  practice,  leaving  to  others  the  business  of  repre- 
senting the  United  States  in  the  Paris  conference. 
How  much  better  if  the  President  had  not  gone  up  and 
down  Europe  stirring  radical  sentiment  everywhere, 
arousing  Utopian  hopes  among  the  peoples  of  the  Allied 
countries,  inspiring  Germany  with  expectation  of  a  soft 
peace !  How  much  more  dignified  and  how  much  more 
practically  effective  it  would  have  been  if  we  had  been 
represented,  not  by  a  man  obviously  vain  in  his 
wish  to  "match  minds"  with  the  statesmen  of  Europe, 
but  by  commissioners  selected,  not  for  subservience, 
but  for  capacity  in  service,  if  instead  of  assuming 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Europe  we  had  scrupu- 
lously minded  our  own  business,  if  we  had  not  first 
given  to  Europe  suggestions  of  a  millennium  and  finally 
an  example  of  weak-kneed  surrender  of  declared  prin- 
ciples. There  is  pain  in  the  thought  that  in  a  vain  and 
stupid  effort  to  accredit  the  principle  of  democracy  and 
to  establish  it  as  a  ruling  force  in  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  world  we  have  smirched  and  weakened  it. 
So  much  we  suffer  through  the  vanity  and  presumption 
of  a  man  ignorant  of  practical  affairs,  persistent  in 
assertion  of  generalizations  without  knowledge  of  the 
facts  upon  which  generalizations  should  be  based,  so 
assured  of  his  own  wisdom  as  to  decline  counsel  or 
information,  so  self-sufficient  as  to  reject  association 
with  men  of  proved  force  of  character  and  of  working 
experience.  It  is  a  sad  reflection — that  of  a  pitiful 
failure  growing  out  of  a  colossal  impertinence. 
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largely  due  to  the  President's  absence  from  home,  is 
said  to  have  aggregated  approximately  thirty  thousand 
words;  at  what  cost  I  will  not  undertake  to  guess. 
The  house  in  which  the  President  lives,  detached 
from  and  out  of  touch  with  his  nominal  confreres, 
is  rented  at  three  thousand  francs,  or  six  hundred 
dollars  in  American  money,  per  day,  with  cost  of  main- 
tenance to  be  added.  We  have  a  hint  of  the  cost  of 
the  President's  private  transportation — not  to  mention 
that  of  his  entourage — in  the  estimate  that  this  past 
month's  detention  in  Europe  of  the  steamship  George 
Washington  represents  a  loss  of  $350,000.  And  all  this 
at  the  instance  and  for  the  service  of  an  administration 
which  makes  parade  of  devotion  to  democratic  sim- 
plicity. Our  great  and  rich  country  can  of  course  pay 
the  enormous  bill  without  serious  embarrassment,  but 
there  is  in  the  record  of  this  needless,  this  colossal,  this 
wanton  extravagance  that  which  in  the  phrase  of 
Washington  makes  "the  judicious  grieve."  A.   H. 

San  Francisco,  June  25,  1919. 


since  there 
the  Allied 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  German  fleet  is  well  out  of  the  way- 
were  in  it  potentialities  of  contention  anion 
nations.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sea  it  is  in  innocuous 
desuetude.  The  advantage  is  so  obvious  as  to  suggest 
that  the  sinking  was  not  achieved  free  from  connivance 
on  the  part  of  a  force  whose  habits  of  vigilance  would 
seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  it.  To  put  the 
matter  bluntly,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  British 
policy  did  not  have  something  to  do  with  this  melo- 
dramatic incident.     On  the  whole,  it  was  a  good  job. 


capital  and  American  skill  a  fine  and  practically  a  new 

field.  

The  attempt  made  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
by  President  Wilson  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Europe 
has  failed  as  it  deserved  to  fail.  We  had  no  mandate, 
no  privilege,  to  mix  in  boundary  settlements  and  in 
governmental  reorganization.  The  effort  to  do  it  was 
under  a  false  and  vain  conception  and  was  in  its  essence 
an  intrusion  and  an  impertinence.  But  there  is  a  way 
in  wdiich  American  aid  may  serve  Europe,  and  to  its 
own  benefit.  It  stands  plainly  defined  in  current  appli- 
cations for  financial  aid,  not  in  the  form  of  gratuitv, 
but  in  connection  with  legitimate  operations  of  busi- 
ness. Europe  is  in  need  of  American  credits — of  long 
credits — and  she  must  have  them  if  she  is  to  continue 
an  active  purchaser  in  our  market.  The  Administration 
at  Washington  having  botched  whatever  it  has  touched, 
the  need  is  that  men  of  finance  and  business  shall  take 
hold  of  the  situation  independently  and  apart  from  the 
government.  There  is,  we  are  told,  a  definite  project  on 
foot  to  this  end.  It  looks  to  organization  on  the  part 
of  the  leading  financiers  of  the  country  of  a  syndicate 
to  supply  Europe  with  capital  in  the  form  of  American 
credits  in  such  sums  as  it  may  require  and  upon  security 
of  unquestioned  validity. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


point  of  view  the  treaty  will  do  no  more  than  formally 
express  and  embody  the  situation  that  existed  when 
Germanv  asked  for  the  armistice. 


The  persistent  demand  for  home  rule  in  Ireland  lacks 
rationality  in  respect  of  the  fact  that  England  is  more 
than  willing  to  yield  home  rule  if  means  can  be  found 
to  define  it.  The  difficulty  lies,  not  in  the  unwillingness 
of  England,  but  in  the  divisions  of  Ireland.  Whenever 
Ireland  shall  be  able  to  settle  upon  an  adjustment  that 
will  not  obviously  imply  civil  war  there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  English  consent.  However,  absolute  de- 
tachment of  Ireland  from  the  British  Empire  is  unthink- 
able. The  green  isle  is  as  insolubly  a  factor  in  the 
imperial  system  as  is  Scotland  or  Wales  or  Cornwall  or 
even  England  itself.        

It  is  predicted  at  Washington  that  President  Wilson 
"by  declaring  demobilization"  prior  to  July  1st  will  au- 
tomatically nullify  "war-time"  prohibition.  The  prac- 
tical effect  of  such  action  would  be  to  extend  the  open 
season,  to  borrow  a  term  from  the  sporting  field,  to  the 
date  upon  which  national  prohibition  is  operative,  the 
16th  of  next  January.  The  explanation  is  that  the 
President  is  "not  willing  to  submit  the  liquor  men  of 
the  country  to  the  injury  which  would  be  brought  about 
by  compulsory  suspension"  of  their  business.  This,  of 
course,  is  mere  camouflage.  The  real  reason  is  that 
organized  labor,  to  which  the  President's  party  looks 
for  support  next  year,  has  through  its  agents  demanded 
nullification  of  war-time  prohibition.  And  what  organ- 
ized labor  wants  it  usually  gets  from  President  Wilson. 


The  outburst  of  rather  hysterical  rejoicing  that  fol- 
lowed the  signing  of  the  armistice  speedily  gave  way 
to  an  access  of  sobriety  as  we  recognized  that  we  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  road  rather  than  at  its  end. 
Certainly  no  one  could  be  blamed  for  an  initial  failure 
to  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  convulsion  that  had 
overwhelmed  humanity.  To  the  popular  mind  it  seemed 
to  be  a  war  between  Germany  and  four  or  five  of  the 
other  great  powers  of  the  world.  There  might  be  a 
hundred  eddies  outside  and  beyond  the  main  whirlpool, 
but  Germany  was  the  fons  et  origo  of  the  mischief,  and 
Germany  was  on  her  knees — at  least  she  seemed  to  be 
so.  Naturally  there  would  be  a  heaving  of  the  waters 
for  some  time  to  come,  but  their  subsidence  would  be 
quick  and  steady.  In  other  words  the  war  was  over, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
work  of  reconstruction.  Probably  a  hundred  substantia! 
volumes  have  already  been  published  in  America  alone 
on  this  task  of  reconstruction.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
written  on  the  rather  childish  theory  that  the  fragments 
of  a  destroyed  social  system  are  lying  passively  around 
us,  and  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  do  than  build 
them  up  again  after  some  improved  pattern.  That  the 
fragments  are  not  at  all  passive  nor  at  all  likely  to  be 
aquiescent  is  seldom  recognized. 


After  all  we  are  not  left  wholly  without  precedents  in 
this  matter.  The  history  of  the  human  race  is  a  con- 
tinuous one.  Its  epochs  are  not  water-tight  compart- 
ments, separate  and  dissociated.  In  human  affairs  there 
has  always  been  a  force  that  we  may  call  Caesarism. 
It  comes  to  view  as  regularly  as  do  the  leaves  upon  a 
tree,  and  it  has  as  regularly  fallen  to  the  ground.  It 
shows  itself  by  the  invariable  practice  of  its  protago- 
nists to  identify  themselves,  as  rulers,  with  the  people 
whom  they  rule,  to  merge  the  interests  of  those  people 
with  their  own  personal  interests,  to  look  upon  those 
people  as  their  personal  property.  Julius  Caesar  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  Roman  nation  and  displayed  his 
own  name  upon  their  banners.  Louis  of  France  with 
his  "L'Etat,  C'est  Hoi"  was  his  worthy  successor.  Aus- 
tria aspired  to  the  throne  and  functions  of  Caesar.  Na- 
poleon placed  his  imperial  "N"  upon  the  flag  of  France, 
although  Napoleon  presented  us  with  the  unprecedented 
spectacle  of  a  Caesar  in  control  of  the  forces  of  a 
democracy.  Prussia,  jealous  of  the  Caesarism  of  Aus- 
tria, attacked  and  overthrew  her,  and  then  follow-ed  the 
confederation  of  German  states  and  the  dawning  am- 
bition to  world  conquest.  The  inspiration  has  always 
been  the  same.  The  shadow  of  Caesarism  has  never  for 
long  been  lifted  from  the  world.  It  has  become  personi- 
fied again  and  again,  but  always  in  the  same  spirit,  with 
the  same  ambitions,  the  same  arrogances,  and  the  same 
ways  to  express  them.  The  German  Emperor  w-as  the 
most  recent  example  of  Caesarism,  and  he  adhered  most 
faithfully  to  the  type.  The  German  nation  was  his 
property,  and  the  advance  of  the  German  nation  meant 
no  more  than  his  personal  exaltation.  All  loyalties 
must  be  directed  toward  him.  and  the  German  soldier 
must  die  for  him  who  had  made  himself  the  personi- 
fication of  the  Fatherland.  It  was  not  an  isolated  por- 
tent.   It  was  the  world-old  disease  of  Caesarism. 


Italy,  declares  her  new  premier,  "wishes  to  establish 
close  relations  with  America  to  bring  about  recon- 
struction of  Italy."  Naturally  and  properly.  Of  the 
leading  countries  participating  in  the  war  Italy  suffered 
most.  It  is  estimated  that  she  put  into  the  struggle 
three-fourths  of  her  accumulated  wealth ;  and  this  is  not 
an  unreasonable  appraisement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for 
all  her  historic  fame  Italy  is  relatively  a  poor  country. 
Her  loss  consists  hardly  more  in  her  war  expenditures 
than  in  the  break-up  of  a  connection  long  sustained  with 
Germany.  In  recent  years  she  has  looked  to  Germany 
for  capital,  and  for  technical  aid  in  its  application.  Of 
equal  import  has  been  her  dependence  upon  Germany 
for  coal  and  iron,  which  her  own  territories  do  not 
supply.  Involved  with  the  breach  with  Germany,  there- 
fore, there  was  for  Italy  a  tremendous  sacrifice.  Amer- 
ica stands  in  position  to  compensate  this  sacrifice.  She 
has  capital,  and  she  has  iron,  she  has  coal ;  and  she 
may  if  she  will — and  she  must — stand  to  Italy  in  the 
relation  hitherto  held  by  Germany.  Varied  motives 
connect  themselves  with  our  future  relations  to  Italy. 
First  of  all  there  is  the  moral  obligation:  second  it  is 
good  business.  As  to  moral  obligation.  Italy,  next  to 
Belgium  and  Serbia,  is  most  deserving  of  sympathy  and 
cooperation.    As  to  business,  Italy  affords  to  American 


Assuming  that  Germany  will  sign  the  peace  treaty 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  hours  we  may  suppose 
that  we  have  now  reached  another  turn  in  the  road.  A 
certain  realization  of  the  nature  of  the  road  and  of 
its  possible  termination  has  dawned  on  the  popular 
mind  since  the  outbreak  of  jubilation  that  followed  the 
armistice.  We  are  not  now  likely  to  jubilate  quite  so 
vociferously  as  we  did  a  fewr  months  ago.  nor  to  mis- 
take a  milestone  for  a  terminus.  None  the  less  there 
will  be  a  decided  disposition  to  search  for  signs  of 
finality  in  a  German  acceptance  of  the  terms  imposed 
upon  her  even  though  we  may  be  certain  in  our  minds 
that  she  will  not  comply  with  those  terms,  and  that  we 
can  not  make  her  do  so.  There  will  be  a  tendency  to 
look  only  at  the  things  that  we  wish  to  see  and  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  what  we  do  not  wish  to  see.  We  shall  still 
be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  formal  crushing  of  Ger- 
many must  be  followed  by  the  steady  subsidence  of  the 
waters  everywhere. 

And  yet  the  treaty  itself  seems  now  to  be  .a  relatively 
small  thing  in  comparison  with  actual  conditions.  Just 
as  a  dollar  will  hide  the  moon  if  only  it  be  held  close 
enough  to  the  eye,  so  we  have  been  looking  with  such 
concentration  at  the  conference  proceedings  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  issues  that  lie  beyond.  The  treaty  concerns 
Germany,  and  only  Germany.  It  promises  forever  to 
remove  the  hand  of  Germany  from  the  helm  of  inter- 
national life.  But  actually  this  had  already  been  done 
by  Foch  at  the  second  battle  of  the  Mame,  although 
much  of  his  triumph  was  at  once  snatched  from  him 
by  a  policy  of  conciliation  that  allowed  the  German 
army  to  escape  across  the  Rhine.  But  Germany  had 
then  been  destroyed  as  a  world  conqueror.  The  sceptre 
had  passed  from  her  hands  forever.  She  had  been 
ruinously  beaten  in  a  world  war.  No  matter  how  re- 
luctantly she  seemed  to  accept  that  fact,  no  matter  how 
arrogantly  she  seemed  to  face  that  fact,  it  had  been 
planted  deeply  into  her  national  consciousness.  Nations 
are  allowed  only  one  throw  of  the  dice  in  such  a  game 
as  this,  and  Germany  had  thrown  and  lost.  No  matter 
how  stringent  the  terms  of  the  treaty  might  be  they 
could  actually  add  nothing  to  the  fact  already  estab- 
lished at  Chateau  Thierry  that  while  Germany  might 
again  become  a  first-class  power,  as  certainly  she  will, 
she  could  never  again  attempt  to  conquer  the  world. 
Much  might  depend  on  the  rapidity  with  which  Ger- 
many should  accept  her  final  overthrow-,  and  here  the 
treaty  may  help  us  substantially,  but  from  the  widest 


Only  the  most  sanguine  will  believe  that  the  spectre 
of  Caesarism  has  been  laid  forever.  Never  again  will 
there  be  a  Caesar  in  Italy,  nor  Austria,  nor  France,  nor 
Germany.  Caesarism  does  not  embody  itself  twice  in 
the  same  country.  It  seemed  to  do  so  in  France,  but 
the  Caesarism  of  Louis  was  emotional  and  theoretical, 
and  the  Caesarism  of  Napoleon  was  democratic.  Where, 
then,  is  the  Caesarism  of  the  future  likely  to  show  itself? 
Certainly  not  in  England,  for  England  w-ithout  her  colo- 
nies and  without  an  army  is  neither  big  enough  nor 
strong  enough.  Caesarism  is  foreign  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  temperament,  which  prefers  to  break  Caesars, 
and  not  to  make  them.  Certainly  not  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Where, 
then,  is  it  likely  to  show  itself  except  in  Russia?  Russia 
has  a  population  of  182,000,000.  She  has  as  many 
people  as  America,  France,  and  England  combined. 
They  are  illiterate  and  superstitious,  easily  inflamed  by 
ideals,  acustomed  to  authoritative  leadership,  without 
any  real  conceptions  of  democracy,  and  passionately 
and  unselfishly  patriotic.  Russia  hangs  like  ripe  fruit 
upon  a  tree  awaiting  the  strong  man  that  shall  shake 
that   fruit  into  his  hand. 


A  wise  statesmanship  would  have  foreseen  the  dan- 
ger from  Russia  and  would  have  tried  to  guide  its  force, 
since  by  no  possibility  can  it  be  destroyed.  There  has 
been  no  time  within  the  past  half-century  when  Russia 
might  not  have  been  weaned  from  her  barbarism,  her 
Asia-ism,  if  such  a  word  may  be  used,  and  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  good  government.  If  the  time  shall  ever 
come  when  we  can  look  upon  the  history  of  the  world 
as  a  unity,  as  the  slow  and  painful  unfolding  of  some 
all-comprehensive  pattern,  we  shall  stand  aghast  at  the 
malign  folly  of  the  policies  that  have  steadily  been 
directed  against  the  greatest  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  except  China,  that  are  still  being  directed  against 
her.  For  two  hundred  years  Russia  has  been  standing 
hesitatingly  on  the  border  line  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  pathetically  asking  to  be  European,  and  invari- 
ably repulsed  and  driven  backward  toward  Asia. 
Whatever  Russia  became  was  the  handiwork  of  Europe, 
and  the  autocracy  was  a  part  of  it.  It  may  be  taken 
almost  as  an  axiom  that  all  nations  are  civilized  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  access  to  the  ocean. 
Access  to  the  ocean  means  trade,  travel,  and  the  com- 
munity of  ideas.  Without  such  access  there  is  stagna- 
tion, paralysis,  and  autocracy.  That  we  should  now 
reproach  Russia  with  her  paralysis,  her  faithlessness, 
her  incapacity,  her  chaos,  show's  a  tragic  incapacity  to 
recognize  causes  or  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the 
crime  against  Russia  that  first  excluded  her  from  the 
road  to  civilization  and  then  denounced  her  for  taking 
some  other  road.  Unfortunately  it  is  a  policy  that 
under  some  other  form  seems  still  to  persist.  It  is  well 
understood  that  Russia  was  promised  the  possession  of 
Constantinople  when  she  entered  the  war.  She  was 
told  that  the  drawn  sword  invariably  interposed  by 
Europe  between  her  and  access  to  a  warm  water  ocean 
should  be  withdrawn.  It  may  be  said  that  Russia  is 
now  in  no  condition  to  avail  herself  of  that  promise. 
It  is  true  enough.  She  is  not.  But  she  would  have 
been  if  the  peace  conference  had  tried  to  arouse  her 
true  national  spirit  instead  of  to  abash  it.  if  it  had 
tried  to  keep  her  intact  instead  of  to  carve  '  t  into 
pieces,  if  it  had  assumed  that  her  aberratioi 
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porary  one.  and  not  permanent.  At  the  present  moment 
we  are  discussing  what  is  to  be  done  with  Constanti- 
nople. It  is  to  be  internationalized.  It  is  to  be  handed 
over  to  ajeague  of  nations  that  does  not  exist  and  that 
can  not  exist  We  are  even  told  that  it  ought  to  be 
given  to  Greece,  and  doubtless  we  shall  presently  lie 
informed  that  the  Armenians  ought  to  have  it.  Nothing 
is  too  silly.  But  no  one  suggests  that  Constantinople 
ought  eventually  to  go  to  Rusisa.  No  one  has  the 
statesmanship  to  make  even  the  least  effort  toward  Rus- 
sian unity,  to  the  awakening  of  Russian  pride,  to  the 
summons'  to  Russia  to  assume  her  place  in  the  Slav 
world  and  in  the  comity  of  nations.  Modern  statesman- 
ship does  not  arise  to  anv  higher  level  than  the  rattling 
of  a  ballot-box  like  a  modern  harlequin  with  his  blad- 
der of  peas.  

\ccess  to  an  ice-free  port  was  not  a  dream  of  the 
Czars  to  disappear  with  them.  With  the  Russian  people 
at  large  it  was  a  political  sanctity  and  it  was  held 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  superstition.  In  the  north  Russia 
has  the  port  of  Arcangel.  but  it  is  ice-bound  in  winter, 
and  so  are  the  railroads  that  lead  to  it.  She  could  not 
reach  the  Baltic  without  the  permission  of  Germany. 
and  on  the  Black  Sea  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  Turkey. 
In  the  Far  East  she  had  Yladivostock.  and  here,  too, 
she  must  encounter  ice  during  a  quarter  of  the  year 
Studv  the  policv  of  Russia  during  the  last  century  and 
more'  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  continuous  effort  to 
reach  warm  water.  The  continuous  policy  of  Europe 
has  "been  to  prevent  her  from  doing  so.  This  policy 
has  already  contributed  to  the  making  of  four  great 
wars  if  we'  include  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  as  indeed 
we  must.  Unable  to  secure  a  European  port.  Russia 
stretched  out  her  hand  toward  Manchuria,  and  Japan 
was  instantly  commissioned  to  chop  it  off  and  was 
vociferously 'applauded  by  Europe  and  America  when 
she  did  so.'  And  now  comes  the  last  and  greatest  war 
of  all  Russia  had  her  stake  in  the  game  in  the  protec- 
tion of  Serbia,  but  she  had  also  a  much  greater  stake, 
and  it  was  the  securing  of  Constantinople  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  her  ancient  ambition  bequeathed  to  her  by 
Peter  the  Great,  who  said.  "Do  not  offer  me  land.  I 
do  not  want  land.  I  want  water."  That  tradition  still 
lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  Russia,  hidden,  but  not  killed, 
under  her  waves  of  Bolshevism.  And  so  if  we  are  now- 
asked  to  rejoice  at  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty 
with  Germany  we  must  still  ask.  What  about  Russia? 
There  will  be'  no  peace  with  Russia  in  flames.  It  was 
not  Germany  that  created  Bolshevism  in  Russia,  or  only 
in  an  indirect  way.  It  was  Europe  that  did  this  by  her 
injustice.  It  was  Europe  that  piled  up  the  explosives. 
Germany  did  no  more  than  set  the  match  to  the  train. 
The  conflagration  would  have  come  in  any  case,  and 
if  it  shall  prove  to  be  contagious,  as  is  likely  enough, 
we  shall  have  to  thank  an  international  policy  almost 
without  parallel  for  its  malignant  stupidity. 

The  precedents  will  hold  good  all  along  the  line.  If 
the  Russian  revolution  shall  at  once  be  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  an  orderly  democracy  it  will  be  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  and  things  do  not  happen  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  since  history  always  repeats 
itself.  Revolutions  are  followed  by  military  dictator- 
ships, by  "men  on  horseback,"  by  autocracies.  It  was 
so  in  France.  It  will  be  so  in  Russia.  It  is  for  us  to 
determine  whether  the  "man  on  horseback"  shall  be  a 
new  Caesar,  whether  the  minds  of  the  Russian  people 
shall  be  inflamed  against  the  world  or  grateful  to  the 
world.  If  such  a  Russian  leader  should  appear  today 
he  would  certainly  have  no  cause  to  thank  us  for  what 
we  had  done  for  his  country.  A  few  shiploads  of  pro- 
visions would  not  weigh  very  heavily  in  the  scales.  He 
would  find  Russia  dismembered,  mutilated,  with  the 
Ukraine  gone,  and  Poland,  and  Finland,  and  Esthonia, 
and  Courland.  and  Lithuania,  and  Siberia.  But  all  this, 
it  may  be  said,  is  the  fortune  of  war,  for  which  the 
world  is  not  responsible.  But  the  world  is  responsible 
to  a  very  large  extent.  It  stood  by  consenting  while  the 
garment  of  Russia  was  rent.  It  willingly  agreed  to  the 
partition  of  Russia,  to  the  sundering  of  Slav  sympatnfes, 
to  the  creation  of  feeble  and  futile  independences  mes- 
merized by  ballot-boxes  and  plebiscites.  If  it  had  sanc- 
tioned the  great  principle  of  Pan-Slavism  as  it  might 
have  done  by  a  fostering  encouragement,  by  a  pro- 
nouncement, it  would  have  made  an  irresistible  appeal 
straight  to  the  heart  of  Russia.  If  to  that  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  Pan- Slavism  it  had  assumed  that  Con- 
stantinople would  naturally  go  to  Russia  whenever  she 
had  an  orderly  government  to  take  it  over  there  would 
have  been  a  response  from  Russia  that  would  have  left 
us  in  no  doubt  as  to  her  future.  Secret  treaties  mav 
be  bad,  but  when  secrecy  and  violation  go  hand  in  hand 
we  have  a  peculiarly  abominable  mixture.  But  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure.  Russia  will  assuredly  arise, 
and  if  she  shall  then  find  not  only  that  she  has  been 
dismembered  with  the  approval  of  the  world  and  in  the 
name  of  a  bastard  and  immoral  democracy,  but  that 
all  her  old  obstacles  to  development  and  trade  have 
been  perpetuated  and  strengthened,  she  is  likely  not 
only  to  present  her  bill,  but  to  enforce  its  payment. 


separates  the  past  from  the  present  is  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day.  But  the  old  precedents  are  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  causes  still  give  birth  to  effects.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  the  latest  example  of  Cassarism  except  its 
colossal  size.  And  there  will  be  other  Caesars  and  per- 
haps other  attempts  at  world  conquest.  That  will  de- 
pend on  the  sagacity  with  which  we  now-  handle  the 
affairs  of  the  moment,  and  particularly  on  the  extent  to 
which  we  shall  now  render  justice  to  Russia. 

SlDXEY  CoRYX. 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  June  25,  1919. 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It   ,s  one  of  the  delusions  of  the  day  that  we  are 

n   s">me   fashion   entering   upon   a   new   political   era, 

''he-  ein  a  fresh  beginning  has  to  be  made,  and  where- 

.1  precedents  will  be  set  on  one  side  and  all  tra- 

s  buried.     This,  in  a  sense,  is  true.     It  is  a  new 

^ecause  all  eras  are  new,  and  even,'  second  that 


The  first  official  act  of  William  D.  Van  Dyke,  the 
new  president  of  a  life  insurance  company,  was  to 
reject  a  $20,000  increase  in  pay.  As  president  he  was 
entitled  to  draw  $50,000  a  year,  but  he  chose  to  con- 
tinue the  salary  he  received  as  vice-president,  which 
was  $30,000. 

Admiral  Sims  said  in  a  recent  speech  in  New  York 
that  he  had  not  always  been  a  success  as  a  public 
speaker  and  that  in  his  Guildhall  speech  in  London  he 
had  spoken  from  the  heart  instead  of  from  the  head. 
"You  know."  he  said,  "the  good  Lord  put  a  head  on 
man  for  the  same  reason  that  man  put  a  head  on  a  pin 
— to  keep  it  from  going  too  far." 

Jacob  Movshev  Svc-rdloff.  the  president  of  the  All- 
Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  { in  other  words, 
the  president  of  the  Soviet  Republic),  is,  like  Trotzky 
and  many  others  among  his  colleagues,  a  Jew.  He 
was  born  at  Xijni-Xevgorod  in  1885.  and  began  life 
as  a  chemist.  When  only  seventeen  he  was  imprisoned 
for  taking  part  in  a  demonstration  at  a  student's 
funeral. 

King  George  has  the  most  interesting  collection  of 
model  ships  in  the  world.  It  comprises  over  fifty 
beautiful  models  in  silver  of  old  battleships,  made 
originally  to  hold  wine,  and  used  as  gifts  between 
royal  personages.  Collecting  these  beautiful  toys 
the  hobby  of  the  late  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  left 
them  to  King  Edward,  and  the  squadron  thus  formed 
is   unique  and  practically   priceless. 

Major-General  Cronkhite  of  the  American  army  is 
said  to  have  a  head  that  Franz  Half  would  have  loved 
to  paint.  He  is  individual,  and  his  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth  all  express  keen  perception  and  humor.  So 
much  did  he  suggest  the  Franz  Hals  type  that  uncon- 
sciously Joseph  Chase  almost  painted  him  with  the 
famous  Dutch  ruff.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being 
an  extraordinary  officer  and  disciplinarian,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  extremely  genial. 

Karl  Radek,  who  is  geenrally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  dangerous  of  the  Bolshevik  com- 
missaries in  Russia,  was,  until  his  recent  mission  to 
Germany,  assistant  commissary  for  foreign  affairs. 
One  of  the  youngest  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  Radek 
has  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  European  poli- 
tics, and  in  particular  of  Central  European  politics. 
His  real  name  is  Sobelsohn.  By  nationality  he  is  a 
Jew,  and  was  until  joining  the  Bolsheviki  an  Austrian 
subject  and  a  deserter  from  the  Austrian  army. 

Queen  Marie  of  Roumania  owes  her  popularity  in 
Malta  to  a  seemingly  strange  occurrence.  There  were 
no  cows  in  Malta  when  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh went  there  many  years  ago.  As  they  did  not  like 
goats'  milk  they  imported  a  couple.  Cows  were  as 
much  objects  of  curiosity  to  Maltese  children  as  ele- 
phants would  be  to  English,  but  to  screen  them  from 
the  public  gaze  the  animals  were  placed  in  a  tiny  field, 
around  which,  as  is  customary  in  Malta,  a  loose  stone 
wall  was  built.  One  day,  seeing  a  crowd  of  disap- 
pointed children  trying  to  peep  at  the  duke's  cows 
through  the  chinks  in  the  wall,  Princess  Marie  promptly 
knocked  down  a  portion  of  the  wall  and  revealed  the 
strange  animals  to  the  delighted  children. 

In  a  recent  article  descriptive  of  a  tour  of  Mexico 
with  the  presidential  party  J.  J.  de  Bekker  says  of  Car- 
ranza :  "The  president  while  on  this  journey  began  his 
day's  work  at  sunrise,  spent  several  hours  in  going 
through  his  correspondence,  and  held  conferences  with 
the  various  officials  on  board  with  regard  to  their  ae- 
partments.  He  liked  to  see  his  guests  daily,  and  appar- 
ent))' apportioned  his  itme  with  such  accuracy  that  no 
one  could  feel  slighted  or  neglected.  In  conversation  he 
is  deliberate  rather  than  slow,  taking  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  an  interpreter  in  dealing  with  foreigners 
to  weigh  his  utterances  carefully,  but  showing  by  his 
manner  entire  comprehension  of  what  was  said  to  him 
before  the  translation  has  been  completed.  In  a  word, 
Mr.  Carranza  understands  English,  has  been  known  tc 
speak  it  on  occasion  and  reads  it  easily.  His  use  of  an 
interpreter  is  one  of  those  little  bits  of  humbug  to  which 
visitors  in  Spanish-American  capitals  are  quite  accus- 
tomed." 

Camille  Barrere,  the  French  ambassador  to  Italy,  who 
is  credited  with  having  persuaded  the  Italian  delegates 
to  return  to  the  peace  conference,  is  said  by  some  ob- 
servers to  be  far  and  away  the  most  brilliant  member 
of  a  diplomatic  service  that  contains  such  successful 
ambassadors  as  Paul  and  Jules  Cambon,  Stephen 
Pichon,  and  Jules  J.  Jusserand.  and  who  at  Rome  re- 
peatedly outmatched  that  Macchiavelli  of  Teuton  state- 
craft, Prince  Biilow.    It  was  Barrere  who  first  weaned  i 


Italy  from  her  participation  in  the  Triple  Alliance  with 
Germany  and  Austria,  to  which  she  had  been  com- 
mitted by  Francesco  Crispi  with  such  damaging  results 
to  her  economic  welfare  and  her  national  prestige.  It 
was  Barrere  who  managed  to  convince  Italy  that  France- 
was  her  friend,  not  Germany;  who  in  the  fall  of  1914 
caused  her  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  menacing  demands 
followed  by  more  pathetic  appeals  from  the  Kaiser  for 
assistance.  Again,  when  Bernhardt  von  Biilow  came 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1914-1915  to  Rome  to  in- 
duce Italy,  since  she  would  not  join  the  two  emperors, 
at  least  to  adhere  to  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  it  was 
Barrere  who  frustrated  all  the  prince's  intrigues  and 
succeeded  in  getting  King  Yictor  Emmanuel  and  his 
people  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  powers  of  the 
Entente  in  behalf  of  freedom,  humanity,  and  civiliza- 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Rosabelle. 
O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay ! 

Xo  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

"Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  ! 

And,  gentle  ladye.  deign  to  stay ! 
Rest  these  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 

Xor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  today. 

"The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white; 

To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite. 

Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

"Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladye  gay ; 

Then  stay  thee.   Fair,  in  Ravensheuch ; 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  today  ?" 

"  'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 

Tonight  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball. 
But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 

Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

"  'Tis  not   because   the  ring  they   ride. 

And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide 

If  'tis  not  fill'd  by  Rosabelle." 

— O'er   Roslin   all  that  dreary  night  ! 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 
'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light. 

And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 

It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen  ; 
'Twas  seen  from  Drydcn's  groves  of  oak, 

And  seen  from  cavern 'd  Hawthornden. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud 
Where   Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffin'd   lie, 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale ; 
Shone   every  pillar  foliage-bound. 

And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  mail. 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blazed  every'  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So   still    they   blaze,    when    fate   is   nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  Saint  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold — 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle. 

And  each  Saint  Clair  was  buried  there. 

With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell  : 
But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung 

The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 


The  Maid. 


She  dwelt   among  the  untrodden   ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove ; 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to   love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half-hidden   from  the   eye ! 
— Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is   shining  in   the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When   Lucy  ceased  to   be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,   oh, 

The  difference  to  me !     — William  Wordsworth. 


A  man  weighing  150  pounds  will  contain  approxi- 
mately 3500  cubic  feet  of  gas — oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen — in  his  constitution,  which  at  80  cents  per 
1000  cubic  feet  would  be  worth  $2.80  for  illuminating 
purposes.  He  also  contains  all  the  necessary  fats  to 
make  a  fifteen-pound  candle.  His  systems  contains 
twenty-two  pounds  and  ten  ounces  of  carbon,  or  enough 
to  make  780  dozen,  or  9360  lead  pencils.  There  are 
about  fifty  grains  of  iron  in  his  blood  and  the  rest  of 
the  body  would  supply  enough  of  this  metal  to  make 
one  spike  large  enough  to  hold  his  weight.  A  healthy 
man  contains  fifty-four  ounces"  of  phosphorus.  This 
deadly  poison  would  make  SOO.000  matches,  or  enough 
poison  to  kill  500  persons.  This,  with  two  ounces  of 
lime,  make  the  stiff  bones  and  brains.  Xo  difference 
how  sour  a  man  looks  (says  the  Electrical,  Experi- 
menter), he  contains  about  sixty  lumps  of  sugar  of  the 
ordinary  cubical  dimensions,  and  to  make  the  seasoning 
complete,  there  are  twenty  spoonfuls  of  salt.  If  a  man 
were  distilled  into  water  he  would  make  about  thirty- 
eight  quarts,  or  more  than  half  his  entire  weight.  He 
also  contains  a  great  deal  of  starch,  chloride  of  potash, 
magnesium,  sulphur,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Break  the 
shells  of  1000  eggs  into  a  huge  pan  or  basin,  and  you 
have  the  contents  to  make  a  man  from  his  toenails  to 
the  most  delicate  tissues  of  his  brain. 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  WAR. 


Field-Marshal    Viscount    French   Gives  a  Summary  of   the 
Struggle  of  1914. 


The  narrative  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  that  comes 
to  us  from  the  pen  of  Viscount  French  is  a  model  of 
clear  exposition  and  of  concise  brevity.  General 
French  was  in  command  of  the  British  expeditionary 
armies  during  the  year  1914.  Some  of  the  heaviest 
fighting  of  that  year  fell  to  his  lot.  After  the  battle  of 
Mons  he  joined  in  the  French  retreat  from  the  north, 
and  his  army  occupied  an  important  position  at  the 
battle  of  the  Marne.  It  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  northern  end  of  the  line  and  it  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  heavy  fighting  for  Ypres  and  the  Channel  ports. 

That  the  coming  of  war  was  not  quite  a  surprise 
is  revealed  in  the  first  few  pages.  General  French  tells 
us  that  the  British  and  French  staffs  had  been  in  close 
secret. consultation  for  many  years,  and  that  the  position 
of  the  British  armies  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  attack  had 
been  fully  decided.  In  1911  he  had  been  the  guest  of 
the  German  Emperor  at  the  Berlin  cavalry  manoeuvres 
and  the  emperor  had  talked  freely  of  the  coming  war 
and  of  Germany's  preparations : 

It  was  an  experience  I  shall  never  forget,  and  it  impressed 
me  enormously  with  the  efficiency  and  power  of  the  German 
cavalry.  It  was  on  about  the  third  day  of  the  manoeuvres 
that  the  emperor  arrived  by  train  at  5  in  the  morning  to 
find  the  troops  drawn  up  on  the  plain  close  by  to  receive  him. 

I  have  never  seen  a  more  magnificent  military  spectacle  than 
they  presented  on  that  brilliant  August  morning,  numbering 
some  fifteen  thousand  horsemen  with  a  large  force  of  horse 
artillery,  jager,  and  machine  guns. 

When  his  majesty  had  finished  the  inspection  of  the  line, 
and  the  troops  had  moved  to  take  up  their  points  for 
manoeuvre,  the  emperor  sent  for  me.  He  was  very  pleasant 
and  courteous,  asked  me  if  I  was  made  comfortable,  and  if  I 
had  got  a. good  horse.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  knew 
all  our  sympathies  in  Great  Britain  were  with  France  and 
against  Germany.  He  said  he  wished  me  to  see  everything 
that  could  be  seen,  but  told  me  he  trusted  to  my  honor  to 
reveal   nothing  if   I   visited   France. 

After  the   manoeuvres   of  the   day  were   completed   at  about 

II  or  12  o'clock,  I  was  placed  next  to  his  majesty  at  luncheon 
and  we  had  another  conversation.  He  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  what  I  had  seen  in  the  morning,  and  told  me  that 
the  German  cavalry  was  the  most  perfect  in  the  world  ;  but 
he  added :  "It  is  not  only  the  cavalry ;  the  artillery,  the 
infantry,  all  the  arms  of  the  service  are  equally  efficient. 
The  sword  of  Germany  is  sharp;  and  if  you  oppose  Germany 
you  will  find  how  sharp  it  is." 

Before  I  left,  his  majesty  was  kind  enough  to  present  me 
with  his  photograph  beautifully  framed.  Pointing  to  it,  he 
remarked,  semi-jocularly :  "There  is  your  arch-enemy!  There 
is  your  disturber  of  the  peace   of  Europe!" 

General  French  reached  Paris  on  August  15th  and 
on  the  following  morning  he  visited  General  joffre  at 
his  headquarters  at  Vitry-le-Francois.  The  first  cap- 
tured German  flag  had  just  been  brought  in,  and  this 
seemed  to  be  a  good  omen: 

I  had  heard  of  the  French  commander-in-chief  for  years, 
but  never  before  had  seen  him.  He  struck  me  at  once  as  a 
man  of  strong  will  and  determination,  very  courteous  and 
considerate,  but  firm  and  steadfast  of  mind  and  purpose,  and 
not  easily  turned  or  persuaded.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be 
capable  of  exercising  a  powerful  influence  over  the  troops  he 
commanded  and  as  likely  to  enjoy  their  confidence. 

These  were  all  "first  impressions" ;  but  I  may  say  here 
that  everything  I  then  thought  of  General  Joffre  was  far 
more  than  confirmed  throughout  the  year  and  a  half  of  fierce 
struggle  during  which  I  was  associated  with  him.  His  stead- 
fastness and  determination,  his  courage  and  patience,  were 
tried  to  the  utmost  and  never  found  wanting.  History  will 
rank  him  as  one  of  the  supremely  great  leaders.  The  imme- 
diate task  before  him  was  stupendous,  and  nobly  did  he  arise 
to   it. 

General  French  formed  a  low  opinion  of  General 
Lanrezac,  which  was  to  be  fully  justified.  His  "superior 
education"  had  given  him  but  little  knowledge  of  war. 
Lanrezac  should  have  held  the  banks  of  the  Sambre, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  his  failure  to  do  so  that  led 
to  the  retreat  from  Mons : 

Soon  after  entering  the  area  of  the  Fifth  French  Army  I 
found  my  motor  stopped  at  successive  cross-roads  by  col- 
umns of  infantry  and  artillery  moving  south.  After  several 
such  delays  on  my  journey,  and  before  I  had  gone  half  the 
distance,  I  suddenly  came  up  with  Captain  Spiers  of  the 
Eleventh  Hussars,  who  was  the  liaison  officer  at  General 
Lanrezac's  headquarters. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  engendered  by  troops  retiring, 
when  they  expect  to  be  advancing,  which  is  unmistakable  tn 
any  one  who  has  had  much  experience  of  war.  It  matters  not 
whether  such  a  movement  is  the  result  of  a  lost  battle,  an 
unsuccessful  engagement,  or  is  in  the  nature  of  a  "strategic 
manoeuvre  to  the  rear."  The  fact  that,  whatever  the  reason 
may  be,  it  means  giving  up  ground  to  the  enemy,  affects  the 
spirits  of  the  troops  and  manifests  itself  in  the  discontented, 
apprehensive  expression  which  is  seen  on  the  faces  of  the 
men.  and  the  tired,  slovenly,  unwilling  gait  which  invari- 
ably characterize  troops  subjected  to  this  ordeal. 

This  atmosphere  surrounded  me  for  some  time  before  I 
met  Spiers  and  before  he  had  spoken  a  word.  My  optimistic 
visions  of  the  night  before  had  vanished,  and  what  he  told 
me  did  not  tend  to  bring  them  back.  He  reported  that  the 
Guard  and  Seventh  German  Corps  had  since  daybreak  ad- 
vanced on  the  Sambre  in  the  neighborhood  of  Franiere, 
and  had  attacked  the  Tenth  French  Corps,  which  was  hold- 
ing the  river.  The  advanced  troops  had  driven  the  Germans 
back;  but  he  added  that  "offensive  action  was  contrary  to 
General  Lanrezac's  plans,"  and  that  this  had  "annoyed  him." 

General  French  had  confidently  expected  that  he 
would  be  able  to  inflict  great  damage  upon  the  Germans 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mons,  but  the  loss  of  the  Sambre  had 
put  a  new  complexion  upon  affairs.  He  was  now  in 
grave  danger  of  being  outflanked  and  was  compelled  at 
all  costs  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  retreating  French 
forces : 

During  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  very  disquieting 
reports  had  arrived  as  to  the  situation  on  my  right.  These 
were   confirmed   later    in    a    telegram    from    French   headquar- 


ters, which  arrived  at  half-past  11  at  night.  It  clearly 
showed  that  our  present  position  was  strategically  unten- 
able ;  but  this  conclusion  had  been  forced  upon  me  much 
earlier  in  the  evening  when  I  received  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  situation  as  it  then  appeared  at  French  general  head- 
quarters. General  Joffre  also  told  me  that  his  information 
led  him  to  expect  that  I  might  be  attacked  the  next  day  by 
at  least  three  German  corps  and  two  cavalry  divisions. 

Appreciating  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  which 
all  reports  now  clearly  established,  my  last  hope  of  an  offen- 
sive had  to  be  abandoned,  and  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
sider an  immediate  retreat  from  our  present  forward  posi- 
tion. 

Lanrezac's  action  had  seriously  endangered  Haig's 
army,  and  two  French  divisions  moved  forward  to 
assist  him.  Smith-Dorrien  was  ordered  to  break  off 
his  action  and  join  in  the  retreat  and  a  council  of  war 
was  held  at  which  Joffre  and  Lanrezac  were  present: 

1  narrated  the  events  of  the  previous  two  days,  and  pointed 
out  the  isolated  situation  in  which  the  British  army  had  been 
placed  by  the  very  sudden  change  of  plan  and  headlong  re- 
tirement of  the  Fifth  French  Army  on  my  right. 

Lanrezac  appeared  to  treat  the  whole  affair  as  quite  nor- 
mal, and  merely  incidental  to  the  common  exigencies  of  war. 
He  offered  no  explanation,  and  gave  no  reason  for  the  very 
unexpected  moves  he  had  made.  The  discussion  was  appar- 
ently distasteful  to  him,  for  he  remained  only  a  short  time  at 
my  headquarters,  and  left  before  any  satisfactory  under- 
standing as  to  further  plans  and  dispositions  had  been  ar- 
rived at. 

Joffre  remained  with  me  some  considerable  time.  I  gath- 
ered that  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  action  and 
conduct  of  his  subordinate  general.  No  very  definite  plans 
were  then  decided  upon,  the  understanding,  as  the  French 
commander-in-chief  left,  being  that  the  retreat  was  to  be 
continued  as  slowly  and  deliberately  as  possible,  until  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  favorable  position  to  make  a  firm  stand 
and  take  the  offensive.  The  commander-in-chief  urged  me 
to  maintain  my  position  in  the  line,  which  I  told  him  I  hoped, 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  losses  which  we  had  suffered,  to  be  able 
to  do. 

The  retreat  was  attended  with  grave  difficulties. 
Smith-Dorrien  wished  to  reembark  the  whole  army  and 
make  a  new  landing.  The  French  were  urgent  that 
the  British  should  fill  the  gap  between  Compiegne  and 
La  Fere,  and  the  author  tells  us  that  he  had  to  take  a 
firm  stand  and  refuse  any  position  that  would  involve 
immediate  fighting  in  view  of  the  exhausted  condition 
of  his  troops: 

I  could  not  forget  that  the  Fifth  French  Army  had  com- 
menced to  retreat  from  the  Sambre  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  before  I  had  been  given  any  official  intimation  that 
Joffre's  offensive  plan  had  been  abandoned.  I  knew  that  it 
was  alone  due  to  the  vast  superiority  of  our  cavalry  over 
that  of  the  enemy,  and  to  the  splendid  tenacity  and  the  su- 
perior marching  and  fighting  powers  of  our  troops,  that  we 
had  been  saved  from  overwhelming  disaster.  My  duty  to 
my  country  demanded  that  I  should  risk  no  recurrence  of 
such  a  sitaution,  and  I  determined  that  our  needs  and  the 
interest  of  our  empire  must  be  duly  weighed  and  balanced  in 
the  councils  of  the  supreme  headquarters  staff. 

I  dispatched  a  letter  to  Lord  Kitchener  on  this  day,  in 
which  the  following  passage  occurs :  "I  feel  very  seriously 
the  absolute  necessity  of  retaining  in  my  hands  complete 
independence  of  action  and  power  to  retire  towards  my  base 
should   circumstances  render  it  necessary." 

During  the  month  of  September  we  have  the  first  in- 
timation of  friction  with  Lord  Kitchener,  who  had  come 
to  Paris  for  purposes  of  consultation: 

Lord  Kitchener  arrived  on  this  occasion  in  the  uniform 
of  a  field  marshal,  and  from  the  outset  of  his  conversation 
assumed  the  air  of  a  commander-in-chief,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  taking  the  field  and  inspecting  the  troops. 

On  hearing  this,  the  British  ambassador  (Sir  Francis, 
now  Lord,  Bertie)  at  once  emphatically  objected,  and  drafted 
a  telegram  to  the  foreign  secretary  stating  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably his  views,  and  demanding  instructions.  He  gave 
this  dispatch  to  Lord  Kitchener  to  read.  The  latter  then 
asked  for  my  opinion,  and  I  said  my  views  on  the  subject 
coincided  entirely  with  those  of  the  ambassador. 

j  After  some  discussion,  the  secretary  of  state  decided  to 
abandon  his  intention,  and  the  telegram  to  Sir  Edward  Grey 
was  not  sent.  In  the  conversation  which  followed  between  us 
all,  Lord  Kitchener  appeared  to  take  grave  exception  to  cer- 

.  tain  views  which  I  expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of  leaving 

I  the  direction  of  the  operations  in  the  field  in  the  hands  of 
the  military  chiefs  in  command  in  the  field.  He  abruptly 
closed    the    discussion    and    requested    me    to    accompany    him 

!  for   a  private  interview   in   another  room. 

When  we  were  alone  he  commenced  by  entering  a  strong 
objection   to   the   tone   I   assumed.      Upon   this   I   told  him   all 

1  that  was  in  my  mind.  I  said  that  the  command  of  the  British 
forces  in  France  had  been  entrusted  to  me  by  his  majesty's 
government;  that  I  alone  was  responsible  to  them  for  whatever 
happened,  and  that  on  French  soil  my  authority  as  re- 
gards the  British  army  must  be  supreme  until  I  was  legally 
superseded  by  the  same  authority  which  had  put  that  re- 
sponsibility upon  me.  I  further  remarked  that  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's presence  in  France  in  the  character  of  a  soldier  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  weaken  and  prejudice  my  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  my  own  countrymen  alike. 
I  reminded  him  of  our  service  in  the  field  together  some  thir- 
teen years  before,  and  told  him  that  I  valued  highly  his  ad- 
vice and  assistance,  which  I  would  gladly  accept  as  such,  but 
that  I  would  not  tolerate  any  interference  with  my  executive 
command  and  authority  so  long  as  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment chose  to  retain  me  in  my  present  position.  I  think  he 
began  to  realize  my  difficulties,  and  we  finally  came  to  an 
amicable   unerstanding. 

Important  telegrams  and  messages  were  then  brought  me. 
and  I  told  Lord  Kitchener  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
absent  myself  any  longer  from  my  headquarters,  whither  I 
at  once  repaired  with   all  possible   speed. 

General  French  finds  himself  a  little  perplexed  to 
account  for  the  precipitate  retreat  of  Von  Kluck  from 
his  advance  toward  Paris.  He  seems  to  think  thai 
Manoury's  threat  against  his  flank  hardly  accounts  for 
the  precipitancy  with  which  the  retreat  was  under- 
taken : 

Between  September  6th  and  12th  the  German  army  was 
driven  back  pell-mell  from  the  Seine  to  the  Marne.  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty-five  miles,  whilst  the  front  extended  from 
Paris  to  Verdun.  Their  losses  in  officers,  men,  prisoners, 
guns,  machine  guns,  and  war  material  were  enormous.  Most 
desperate  battles  were   fought  all  along  the  line. 

Many  different  views  have  been  put  forward  regarding 
the    initial    foundation    upon    which    the    Germans    built    up 


their  strategic  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  France.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  here  to  discuss  them  or  to  speculate  upon  what 
was  actually  in  the  minds  of  the  great  general  staff  when 
they  set  out  upon  this  gigantic  enterprise.  Whatever  the 
original  conception  may  have  been,  I  claim  for  the  Allies 
that  its  fulfillment  was  crushed  forever  and  a  day  at  the  battle 
of  the   Marne. 

Splendidly,  however,  as  the  Allied  armies  fought,  skillfully 
as  each  of  the  various  corps  and  armies  which  were  engaged 
supported  one  another,  it  was  the  Germans  themselves  who 
deliberately  threw  away  whatever  chance  they  ever  had  of 
securing  a  decisive  victory.  We  have  seen  that  so  late  as  the 
morning  of  September  6th  Joffre  and  I  were  still  so  certain 
that  the  German  thrust  was  in  full  career  that  an  advance  by 
the  British  army  in  an  almost  easterly  direction  was  ordered 
and  partially  undertaken.  Yet  at  that  time  Von  Kluck's 
great  "advance"  had  for  some  hours  become  a  countermarch 
in   hurried   "retreat." 

Why  this  sudden   change? 

Because  he  then  discovered  that  his  communications  were 
about  to  be  threatened  on  the  Ourcq.  Surely  the  most  in- 
experienced of  generals  might  have  anticipated  some  such 
threat,  and,  further,  might  have  realized  that  the  line  of  the 
River  Ourcq  afforded  him  the  most  convenient  and  efficient 
means  of  securing  flank  protection.  It  has  been  said  by 
critics  of  the  battle  that,  had  Manoury  delayed  his  movement 
on  the  Ourcq,  Von  Kluck  would  not  have  taken  alarm.  But 
when  the  German  general  first  ordered  the  countermarch 
the   French  general  had  hardly  recrossed  the  Marne. 

The  fact  probably  is  that  Von  Kluck  and  his  staff  never 
really  liked  the  role  which  was  forced  upon  them  by  the 
great  general  staff,  and  that  they  undertook  their  part  in 
the  battle  with  wavering  minds  and  with  their  heads  half 
turned   round. 

The  development  of  trench  fighting  was  a  grave  dis- 
appointment to  the  hope  that  the  German  army  might  be 
pierced  and  enveloped.  The  author  tells  us  that  his 
own  conversion  was  slow,  but  permanent: 

Presently  came  Manoury's  great  effort  to  turn  the  Ger- 
man right  flank.  I  witnessed  one  day  of  this  fighting  myself 
with  General  Manoury  and  came  back  hopeful :  alas !  these 
hopes  were  not  fulfilled.  Afterwards  we  witnessed  the  stu- 
pendous efforts  of  De  Castelnau  and  Foch,  but  all  ended  in 
the  same  trench  !  trench  !  trench  ! 

I  finished  my  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Aisne,  however,  un- 
converted, and  it  required  the  further  and  more  bitter  lesson 
of  my  own  failure  in  the  north  to  pass  the  Lys  River,  during 
the  last  days  of  October,  to  bring  home  to  my  mind  a  prin- 
ciple in  warfare  of  today  which  I  have  held  ever  since, 
namely,  that,  given  forces  fairly  equally  matched,  you  can 
"bend,"   but  you   can   not   "break,"   your   enemy's   trench   line. 

Everything  which  has  happened  in  the  war  has  borne  out 
the  truth  of  this  view,  and  from  the  moment  I  grasped  this 
great  truth  I  never  failed  to  proclaim  it,  although  eventually 
I   suffered  heavily  for  holding  such   opinions. 

In  October  there  was  more  trouble  with  Kitchener 
in  connection  with  the  moving  of  the  army  to  the  north 
and  the  relief  of  Antwerp : 

Lord  Kitchener  did  not  make  things  easy  for  me.  Keenly 
desirous  to  influence  the  course  of  operations,  his  telegrams 
followed  one  after  another,  each  containing  "directions" 
regarding  a  local  situation  of  which,  in  London,  he  could 
know  very  little. 

For  instance,  in  one  message  he  told  me  he  was  communi- 
cating with  General  Joffre  and  the  French  government,  but, 
as  he  did  not  do  so  through  me,  I  was  quite  unaware  of  what 
was  passing  between  them,  yet  all  the  time  he  was  urging 
me  to  make  what  I  knew  to  be  impracticable  suggestions  to 
General  Joffre.  This  could  only  lead  to  misunderstandings 
and  confusion  of  ideas,  and  I  must  repudiate  any  responsi- 
bility whatever  for  what  happened  in  the  north  during  the 
first  ten  days  of  October.  I  was  explicitly  told  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  war  that  the  British  troops  operating  there 
were  not  under  my  command,  as  the  following  telegram 
shows : 

"Have  already  given  Rawlinson  temporary  rank.  I  am 
sending  him  instructions  regarding  his  action  Antwerp.  The 
troops  employed  there  will  not  for  the  present  be  considered 
part   of  your   force." 

Rawlinson,  I  may  remark,  had  been  sent  for  to  meet  the 
Seventh   Division  at  Ostend  and  take  command  of  it. 

Had  I  been  left  to  exercise  my  full  functions  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  army  in  France,  I  should 
certainly  have  made  different  dispositions  with  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  these  troops.  I  regret  that  I  must  record  my  de* 
liberate  opinion  that  the  best  which  could  have  been  done 
throughout  this  critical  sftuation  was  not  done,  owing  en- 
tirely to  Lord  Kitchener's  endeavor  to  unite  in  himself  the 
separate  and  distinct  roles  of  a  cabinet  minister  in  London 
and  a  commander-in-chief  in  France.  I  feel  it  only  right  and 
in  the  interest  of  my  country,  with  a  view  to  any  war  we 
may  be  engaged  in  in  the  future,  to  make  this  plain  state- 
ment of  fact.  The  calamity  at  Sedan  was  due  in  part  to  in- 
terference from  Paris  with  the  army  in  the  field,  and  the 
American  Civil  War  was  more  than  probably  prolonged  by 
the  repeated  interference  on  the  part  of  the  secretary  of 
state    with    the   commanders   in   the   field. 

General  French  is  always  generous  in  his  praise  and 
frank  in  his  criticism.  His  opinion  of  Joffre  has  already 
been  quoted,  but  it  is  Foch  who  arouses  his  utmost  en- 
thusiasm : 

I  regard  General  Foch  as  one  of  the  finest  soldiers  and  most 
capable  leaders  I  have  ever  known.  In  appearance  he  is  slight 
and  small  of  stature,  albeit  with  a  most  wiry  and  active 
frame.  It  is  in  his  eyes  and  the  expression  of  his  face  that 
one  sees  his  extraordinary  power.  He  appreciates  a  military 
situation  like  lightning,  with  marvelous  accuracy,  and  evinces 
wonderful  skill  and  versatility  in  dealing  with  it.  Animated 
by  a  consuming  energy,  his  constant  exclamation  "Attaque ! 
Attaque !  Attaque !"  reflected  his  state  of  mind,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  imbued  his  troops  with  much  of  his 
spirit.  Of  all  the  generals  in  this  great  struggle  he  most  re- 
sembled   in    audacious    strategy    his    great    master — Napoleon. 

Personally  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  his  invaluable  help  and 
cordial  cooperation.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  our  work  to- 
gether— and  there  were  many  such — I  never  knew  him  any- 
thing but  what  I  have  described — bold,  hopeful,  and  cheery, 
but  ever   vigilant,   wary,    and   full   of   resource. 

A  volume  such  as  this  can  not  be  represented  by  ex- 
tracts, however  well  chosen.  It  must  be  read  in  its 
entirety.  It  is  not  only  a  careful  picture  of  military 
operations,  but  it  is  extraordinarily  reflective  of  the 
personality  of  the  author. 

1914.  By  Field-Marshal  Viscount  French  of  Ypres, 
K.  P.,  O.  M.,  etc.     With  a  preface  by  Mar-!  h. 

Boston  :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  June   21.    1919.   were    $146,457,37     -; 

for  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  §128.- 
297,047.20;  a  gain  of  $18,160,332.05  over  week 

of  last   year.  

A  decrease  of  more  than  $1,500,000  in  the 
total  gold  reserves  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  San  Francisco  is  noted  in  the 
report  for  the  week  ending  June  20th.  Total 
gold  reserves  are  $150,143,000.  against  $151.- 
830,000  ~or  the  preceding  week,  and  $141.- 
210.000  for  the  same  week  of  a  year  ago. 

Total  bills  on  hand  amounted  to  $131,145.- 
000,  a  drop  from  $134,565,000  for  the  previous 
week  and  comparing  with  $56,695,000  for  the 
week  of  191S.  Total  earning  assets  are  $139.- 
728.000.  comparing  with  $143,263,000  and  $62.- 
098,000. 

Total  gross  deposits  of  the  institution  June 
20th  were  $117,348,000.  a  loss  from  $120.- 
590.000  of  the  week  before  and  comparing 
with  $112,347,000  a  year  previous- 
Federal  Reserve  bank  notes  in  actual  circu- 
lation amount  to  $195,182,000.  comparing  with 
S194.694.000  and  $120,264,000. 


The    Anglo     and    London     Paris     National 
Bank,    through    their    bond    department,    are 
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offering  $924,000  Santa  Cruz  County  highway 
5  per  cent,  bonds  in  denominations  of  $1000, 
dated  July  1.  1919.  and  due  serially  1920-1939. 
These  bonds  are  exempt  from  all  local  and 
state  taxation  in  California  and  from  the 
Federal  income  tax. 

Santa  Cruz  County  is  situated  on  the  sea 
coast  about  forty  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  has  an  area  of  approximately  435 
square  miles.  The  principal  industry  is  agri- 
culture, the  total  value  of  all  farm  property 
in  1917  having  amounted  to  over  $17,600,000 
Deciduous  fruits,  nuts,  hay,  and  grain  are  im- 
portant products.  The  Pajaro  Valley,  in  Santa 
Cruz  County,  of  which  Watsonville  is  the 
commercial  centre,  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
apple-producing  territories  of  the  world.  In 
1915  the  value  of  the  county's  mineral  products 
amounted  to  SI. 531. 531.  The  county  is 
served  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
the  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  county  seat,  operates 
a   municipal   wharf. 


The  government  crop  estimates  suggests  a 
most  remarkable  wheat  output  this  year  and. 
indeed,  grains  in  general  indicate  a  very  large 
rerurn  for  our  farming  interest.  Should  our 
wheat  crops  go  through  to  harvest  without 
any  unusual  damage  it  would  seem  that  there 
would  be  such  a  large  exportable  surplus  as 
would  suggest  in  the  minds  of  grain  operators 
whether  prices  have  not  been  pushed  unduly 
high. 

There  is  considerable  Argentine  corn 
making  its  way  to  this  country",  but  its  quality 
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is  not  regarded  with  any  excessive  favor  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  later  ship- 
ments will  test.  Corn  prices  are  ridiculously 
high,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  first  wave  of 
food  exports,  after  the  peace  declaration,  be- 
gins to  recede,  we  might  look  for  some  sharp 
slumps  in  our  grain  markets,  especially  if  crop 
conditions    continue    favorable. 

It  required  only  a  few  reports  of  unfavor- 
able weather  in  the  South  to  cause  a  decided 
turn-about  in  the  cotton  market.  The  new 
crop  is  coming  on  and  it  seem-  an  unfavor- 
able time  to  bull  cotton,  but.  in  view  of  the 
improving  trade  conditions  and  the  certainty 
of  a  large  export  demand,  later  on  cotton  may- 
do  a  great  deal  better. 

Copper  metal  prices  continue  to  show  an 
advancing  tendency  to  an  early  market  around 
20  cents  a  pound  as  suggested  in  the  trade. 
At  this  writing  the  price  is  17^  cents,  and 
we  think  that  the  market  will  not  cross  20 
cents  for  some  time  to  come,  though  produc- 
tion costs  are  still  high,  owing  to  the  rates 
charged  for  labor  and  material. 

The  curtailment  of  our  iron  trade  for  the 
past  few  months  has  developed  a  situation 
where  it  would  require  only  a  moderate  steel- 
buying  movement  to  bring  about  a  very'  sharp 
rise  in  pig-iron.  The  prosperity  of  the  farm- 
ing element  is  assured  for  this  year,  which 
means  of  itself  a  prosperous  period  for  the 
country'  generally,  while  export  business  looms 
larger  and  larger  in  numberless  lines.  Con- 
sequently, while  here  and  there  some  tendency 
to  seek  steel  orders  at  concessions  has  been 
noted,  underlying  the  trade  there  has  been  a 
tone  of  quiet,  sturdy  confidence  that  an  era 
of  very"  great  and  indeed  long-protracted  pros- 
perity is  soon  to  dawn.  British  steel  masters 
are  seemingly  worried  over  the  fact  that  their 
costs  of  production  are  greater  than  ours, 
though  their  anxiety  may  be  for  political  ef- 
fect. However,  there  would  seem  to  be 
enough  business  in  the  world  for  producers 
everywhere,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is 
seen  that  there  can  be  a  peace  prosperity  in 
the  trade  quite  as  extensive  as  any  war  pros- 
perity could  be.         

Despite  the  rather  serious  aspect  of  the 
labor  situation  here  and  abroad  from  time  to 
time,  the  intermittent  flurries  in  the  money- 
market  and  the  warnings  from  various  quar- 
ters of  the  results  of  over-done  speculation, 
there  seems,  as  yet.  no  particular  curb  to  stock 
market   enthusiasm. 

There  does,  however,  seem  to  be  at  least  a 
partial  distribution  of  pool -controlled  issues 
on  the  riotous  advances  that  occur  here  and 
there  after  a  prolonged  rise.  This  is  symp- 
tomatic of  all  bull  markets,  however,  and  it 
has  even  occurred  in  the  past  that  one  bull 
pool  will  take  up  an  operation  where  another 
leaves  it  off  if  the  situation  seems  en- 
couraging. 

The  laggard  coppers  are  at  last  moving,  and 
pretty  soon  it  should  be  the  railroad  stocks, 
concerning  which  we  may  at  least  admit  noth- 
ing much  worse  could  happen  than  has  been 
suffered  from  time  to  time  since  the  govern- 
ment took  over  the  railroads.  The  continued 
deficits  shown  in  our  railway  operating  re- 
ports are  in  marked  contrast  with  the  result 
of  similar  governmental  operations  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  the  more  striking  for  the  reason 
that  England  came  to  us  for  a  director  of  her 
railroads  in  time  of  war  emergency,  as  the 
United  Staes  has  the  well-earned  reputation 
of  possessing  the  most  efficient  railway  man- 
agers in  the  world. 

The  outcome  may  be  that  railway  freight 
rates  will  be  boosted  10  to  20  per  cent.,  that 
labor  will  be  given  further  increases,  and  that 
the  public  generally  will  be  paying  heavier  and 
heavier  burdens  until  something  breaks  and 
the  endless  circle  of  higher  charges  will  dis- 
appear. 

Railway  stocks,  however,  have  become  par- 
ticularly immune  to  unfavorable  influences 
and,  as  intrinsically  they  are  exceptionally- 
cheap,  they  will  probably  become  the  vehicles 
of  a  very  important  investment  and  specula- 
tive demand  in  the  near  future. 

The  country-,  in  order  to  enjoys  any  sort  of 
prosperity,  must  maintain  in  good  condition 
its  main  arteries  of  trade — namely,  its  trans- 
portation facilities — and.  if  we  consider  the 
high  prices  of  almost  everything  and  figure 
what  it  would  cost  to  duplicate  the  railway- 
systems  of  the  country,  we  would  come  to 
some  better  idea  regarding  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  the  stocks  that  represent  them  at  current 
market  valuations.    

The  United  States  seems  likely  to  supply- 
in  1919  a  larger  percentage  of  the  world's 
wheat  crop  than  in  any  earlier  year.  Our 
share  of  world  wheat  production  steadily  in- 
creased in  the  twenty  years  prior  to  1910.  but 
slightly  declined  between  1910  and  1914.  With 
the  fall-off  which  the  war  brought,  to  wheat 
production  in  Europe,  the  world's  greatest 
wheat-growing  continent,  and  the  stimulation 
of  production  in  North  America,  which  ranks 
second  as  a  wheat-growing  continent,  our  share 
Vs  crop  has  rapidly  increased  and 
seems  likely  to  be  in  1919  about  30  per  cent. 
of  the  world's  total,  as  against  17  per  cent,  in 
18  per  cent,  in  1895.  20  per  cent,  in 
3900.  21  per  cent,  in  1909.  dropping  to  an 
average  of  about  IS  per  cent,  in  the  four  years 


preceding  the  war.  During  the  war.  with  the 
fall-off  in  European  production,  our  share  of 
the  world's  wheat  production  has  ranged 
about  23  per  cent.,  and  in  1919  will  probably 
be  fully  30  per  cent.,  should  the  present  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
justified.  Europe  holds  first  rank  among  the 
continents  as  a  wheat  producer.  North  Amer- 
ica second,  Asia  third.  South  America  fourth, 
Australasia  fifth,  and  Africa  sixth.  Europe 
produces  in  normal  years  about  52  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  wheat.  North  America  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent.,  Asia  13  per  cent.,  and 
the  southern  hemisphere  about   10  per  cent. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  grew 
from  400.000,000  bushels  in  1890  to  a  little 
over  500,000.000  in  1900,  slightly  more  than 
600,000,000  in  1910,  about  1.025.000,000  in 
1915,  and  is  officially  estimated  as  likely  to  be 
1.230.000.000  bushels  in  1919.  Meantime  the 
world's  crop,  according  to  a  compilation  by 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  grew 
from  2.400.000.000  bushels  in  1890  to  2.610,- 
000.000  in  1900.  3.575.000.000  in  1910.  cross- 
ing the  4.000.000.000  line  in  1913,  and  again 
in  1915.  but  dropping  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  war  period  to  an  average  of  about 
3.500,000.000  bushels  per  annum,  this  fall-off 
being  chiefly  due  to  a  reduction  in  output  in 
that  greatest  wheat-growing  continent  of  the 
world,    Europe.  

One  of  the  most  experienced  and  conserva- 
tive among  observers  of  stock  market  condi- 
tions, who  writes  constantly  of  them  with  a 
view  to  informing  investors,  is  Mr.  John 
Moody,  who  for  many  years  was  editor  of 
Moody's  Magazine,  a  financial  monthly,  and 
well  known  in  later  years  as  publisher  of 
"Moody's  Analysis  of  Railroads  and  Indus- 
trials." When,  therefore.  Mr.  Moody  puts. 
forth  a  series  of  lists  of  diversified  stock  in- 
vestments, rails,  industrials,  and  public  utili- 
ties, they  may  be  taken  as  the  result  of  un- 
usual knowledge  and  conservatism.  This  he 
has  recently  done  in  one  of  the  leaflests  of 
his  "Investors  Service."  First  he  names  some 
rails  as  "among  the  best  that  could  very  well 
be  picked  out  having  in  mind  both  the  gov- 
ernment guaranty  and  the  probability  of  a  re- 
turn to  private  ownership."  Then  he  gives 
some  industrial  common  stocks,  "all  strictly 
investment  issues,  which,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, can  lie  relied  upon  to  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  through  all  the  changes 
that  are  bound  to  follow  the  war,"  Industrial 
preferreds  are  also  enumerated,  "all  high- 
grade  and  involve  practically  no  risk."  The 
public  utilities  stocks,  however,  "vary"  from 
high-grade  investments  to  speculations ;  but 
each  one  looks  attractive  within  its  class." 
Following  are  the  rails  on  his  list: 

Dividend  Yield 

Stock,                         per  cent.  Price,  per  cent  Rating 

Atchison 6         102H         5.85  A 

Atlantic    Coast    Line        5           107               6.54  A 

Chesapeake   &    Ohio.        A           67J4          5.92  Baa 

Great   Northern  pfd.       7           99^          7.03  A 

L'sviUc    &    Nashville       7          121               ;  "•  Aa 

Northern  Pacific  ...        7                             7.03  A 

Norfolk  &  Western.        7          109^          6.37  Aa 

N.  Y.  Central S            -_    S          6.05  A 

Southern  Pacific   ...        6          113              5.30  A 

Union    Pacific    10          138H          7.25  A 

"One  could  hardly  make  a  mistake,"  says 
Mr.  Moody,  "in  purchasing  any  of  these  rails. 
although,  of  course,  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  situation  of  the  stocks  indi- 
vidually." As  a  usual  thing  the  stability  of 
investments  is  reflected  in  their  yields:  "but 
this  appears  here  not  to  be  the  case."  He 
cites,  for  example,  that  at  current  prices 
Northern  Pacific  "yields  a  great  deal  more 
than  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  :n  spite  of  its 
relatively  lower  price,  it  is  a  much  higher- 
grade  investment  and  has  a  more  stable 
traffic."  Atchison  he  describes  as  an  agri- 
cultural road  which  has  almost  an  ideal  traffic, 
its  management  progressive,  and  its  earnings 
"even  now  are  doing  well."'  Atchison,  is  "one 
of  the  few  railroad  stocks  which  would  not 
be  seriously  injured  even  if  Congress  should 
make  no  provision  for  undoing  the  damage 
which  the  government  has  done  to  the  earning 
power   of   railroads." 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  "a  strictly-  high-grade 
investment:  but  just  now,  of  course,  the  com- 
pany is  suffering  from  depression  of  the  lum- 
her  trade,  and  earnings  are  not  doing  very 
well."     Other  roads  are  commented  on : 

"Chesapeake  and  Ohio  made  immense  earn- 
ings during  the  war  out  of  the  soft-coal  boom 
and  benefited  to  a  large  extent  by  the  di- 
version of  traffic  to  itself  from  the  roads  lying 
parallel  and  further  north.  This  diversion 
was  caused  by  the  freight  congestion  these  lat- 
ter roads — especially  in  the  case  of  freight  for 
export.  The  outlook  for  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  property  is  good,  however,  even  if  all  this 
diverted   traffic  should  be  lost. 

"Great  Northern  preferred  is  one  of  half 
a  dozen  of  the  very"  best  railroad  stocks  in 
the  country"  '•  and  its  low  price  and  high  yield 
just  now  may-  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
great  depression  of  the  iron-ore  trade.  Iron 
ore  is  the  biggest  single  item  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company,  and  the  outlook  for  an 
active  demand  for  ore  is  not  good  just  now. 

"Louisville  and  Nashville  is  in  a  -very 
strong  position  and  its  yield  is  a  fairly  good 
index  to  that  position.  Its  traffic  is  well  di- 
versified, but  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  so   excep- 
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Pacific.    Northern   Pacific   and  Atchison. 

"The  Northern  Pacific  has  one  of  the  finest 
businesses  in  the  country"-  The  two  big  factors 
in  it  are  the  spring-wheat  production,  meas- 
ured in  value  rather  than  tonage,  and  the 
northwestern  lumber  trade,  measured  in  ton- 
nage rather  than  value.  The  spring-wheat 
crop  largely  determines  the  prosperity  of  the 
patrons  of  the  road,  and  the  activity  of  the 
lumber  trade  has  a  great  influence  upon  the 
total  of  the  road's  traffic,  since  lumber  is  the 
most  important  item  therein. 

Norfolk  and  Western  is  one  of  the  highest 
grade  railroad  stocks  in  the  United  States, 
or  at  least  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  country. 
Its  traffic  is  nearly  all  soft  coal;  and  its  en- 
gines, cars,  tracks,  and  terminals  are  all  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  handling  of  coal  in 
vast  quantities.  Consequently-  the  company  is 
able  to  make  a  wide  margin  of  profit  even  at 
verv  low  rates  per  ton  per  mile :  and  this 
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the  practically  inexhaustible  coal  reserves  of 
West   Virginia. 

"New  York  Central  is  now  one  of  the  most 
successful  roads  in  the  East  owing  in  part  to 
the  export  boom.  It  is  a  great  carrier  of  goods 
for  export-  Besides  this,  its  stock  was  placed 
in  a  permanently  stronger  position  by  the  re- 
cent consolidation,  and  its  outlook  is  good. 

"Southern  Pacific  has  been  steadily  building 
up  for  a  series  of  years  and  now  ranks  among 
the  best  of  our  railroad  stocks,  although  it  is 
perhaps  not  quite  so  high  grade  as  Union  Pa- 
cific Atchison,  and  one  or  two  others.  The 
oil  lands  question  is  not  really  so  important, 
but  the  investment  in  Mexico  may  be  impor- 
tant in  the  long  run.  At  this  price  the  stock 
looks   a   bit    high. 

"Union  Pacific  has  strong  claims  to  tiie 
position  of  the  best  railroad  stock  west  of  the 
Miss  ssippi  River.  Its  traffic  is  largely  agri- 
cultural and  is  as  stable  as  that  of  any  road 
in  the  United  States.  The  margin  of  profit  is 
wide,  and  the  management  is  conservative." 


George  J.  Whelan.  known  in  Wall  Street  as 

"the   man    with    the   billion-dollar   brain,"   has 
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recently  associated  himself  with  James  B. 
Duke,  founder  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, and  has  incorporated  the  United  Re- 
tail Stores  Corporation.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  new  concern  is  10,000  shares  of  8  per  cent, 
preferred  stock,  par  value  $100,  and  1,160,000 
shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par  value.  The 
charter  of  the  new  company  under  the  laws 
of  Delaware  authorizes  the  corporation  to 
engage,  not  only  in  retailing  all  kinds  of  com- 
modities, but  in  the  production  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  in  manufacturing  as  well  as  in 
the  financing  of  such  operations.  The  com- 
pany will  open  retail  chain  stores  all  over  the 
civilized  world  for  the  sale  of  merchandise  of 
various  kinds.  On  or  before  January  1,  1920, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  desirable  stores  now- 
occupied  by  saloons  in  the  United  States  will 
become  vacant.  Advantage  will  no  doubt  be 
taken  of  this  unusual  rental  situation.  They 
will  sell  all  kinds  of  products,  including  to- 
bacco, confectionery,  groceries,  foodstuffs,  dry 
goods,  and  general  merchandise  of  all  descrip- 
tions. The  first  company  to  be  taken  into  the 
system  is  the  United  Cigar  Stores,  of  which 
Mr.  Whelan  is  founder.  Several  other  chain 
stores  of  national  character  will  be  added. 
Great  economies  are  expected  to  result  from 
wholesale  buying  and  manufacturing  of  stand- 
ard commodities.  The  concern  is  in  reality  a 
vast  department  store,  with  agencies  scattered 
world  wide.  This  elaborate  scheme  will  in- 
volve a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  all  over 
the  world  and  is  by  far  the  most  extensive 
chain-store  system  ever  attempted.  With  Mr. 
Whelan  and  Mr.  Duke  are  associated  some  of 
the  most  powerful  financial  interests  in  the 
United  States.  The  present  capitalization  of 
the  company  is  sufficient  only  to  begin  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Whelan,  however,  will  ultimately 
make  of  this  a  billion-dollar  corporation. 
George  J.  Whelan  is  one  of  the  new  school 
of  financiers  who  believes  in  carrying  his 
employees  along  with  him  on  the  road  to 
success.  It  is  the  big  idea  in  his  mind,  he 
claims,  that  has  enabled  him  to  achieve  the 
wonderful  results  that  he  has  thus  far  at- 
tained. Every  employee  of  his  companies 
who  so  desires  is  a  stockholder.  In  the  Street 
Mr.  Whelan  is  likened  to  the  late  Edward  H. 
Harriman  and  is  said  to  be  the  shrewdest  man 
developed  in  the  financial  district  since  Mr. 
Harriman  died.  His  strongest  characteristics 
are  his  100  per  cent,  business  courage,  his 
loyalty  to  his  associates,  and  far-sightedness  as 
a  merchant,  and  the  fact  that  he  never  tells 
the  investing  public  a  lie.  These  were  also 
strong  traits  of  Mr.  Harriman. 

Mr.  Whelan  has  constantly  advised  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  in  the  United  Cigar  Stores  and 
Tobacco  Products  Corporation,  and  as  these 
stocks  both  sold  at  the  highest  price  in  their 
history  during  the  past  week  all  stockholders 
have  made  enormous  profits  in  both  of  these 
companies,  which  are  directed  by  Mr.  Whelan 
and  were  organized  by  him. 

The  stock  of  the  United  Retail  Stores  Cor- 
poration was  quoted  on  the  curb  as  "when 
issued,"  and  will  soon  be  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  will  no  doubt  be 
one  of  the  most  active  and  popular  issues 
ever  listed,  due  to  its  powerful  financial  back- 
ing and  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  George  J.  Whelan 
is  to  be  its  president,  which  is  a  guarantee 
of  good  business  management. — W.  C.  Gregg, 
manager  of  the  Palace  Hotel  branch  of  Mc- 
McDonnell    &   Co.    

Mr.  W.  K.  Cole,  president  of  the  Western 
Mortgage  and  Guarantee  Company,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  business  trip  through 
Butte  County,  says  he  was  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  crop  conditions,  especially 
oranges  and  olives.  He  states  that  the  or- 
chardists  are  investing  their  profits  of  last 
year's  crops  in  planting  new  grounds  to  or- 
chards.   

The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  own 
and  offer  subject  to  prior  sale  $500,000  City 
of  Xew  Westminster.  British  Columbia,  short- 
term  6  per  cent,  gold  bonds  in  denominations 
of  $500  and  $1000,  dated  July  1,  1918,  and 
due  July  1,  1923.  New  Westminster  is  a  city 
of  15,000  population.  Situated  directly  north 
of  Seattle,  twenty-three  miles  from  the  inter- 
national boundary  line,  sixteen  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Fraser  River,  and  twelve  and  a 
half  miles  from  Vancouver. 

The  city's  tax  rate  is  very  low,  28.8  mills 
for  all  purposes,  inclusive  of  public  schools, 
on  a  50  per  cent,  assessed  valuation. 

Its  municipal  water  and  electric  light 
plants  return  large  surplus  earnings  above 
operating  expenses,  and  sinking  fund  and  in- 
terest requirements  on  outstanding  water  and 
electric  light  bonds. 

It  is  served  by  four  transcontinental  rail- 
ways and  three  lines  of  electric  interurban 
railway,  river  steamboat  lines,  and  ocean 
steamship  lines.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
salmon-canning  industry  of   Western   Canada. 

It  is  the  geographical  centre  of  the  largest 
and  best  developed  farming  section  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

It  is  an  important  industrial  centre.  There 
are  six  lumber  mills  in  the  city  and  two 
adjacent,  including  the  Fraser  Mill,  one  of 
the  largest  on  the  continent.  It  has  two  ship- 
building plants   and   numerous   canneries. 


THIS  IS  A  SWISS  VIEW. 


American    Soldier    Regarded    as    Resolute    but    a 
Squanderer. 


In  a  series  of  articles  recently  published 
in  Geneva  M.  Robert  de  Traz,  a  Swiss  writer 
of  prominence,  makes  some  interesting  ob- 
servations  on   the   American   soldier. 

M.  de  Traz  begins  by  acknowledging  that, 
"like  nine-tenths  of  Europeans,  we  had  a 
wrong  notion  of  Americans,  a  notion  which 
the  war  has  completely  dissipated.  The  psy- 
chology of  nations  is  a  science  which  needs 
bringing  up  to  date  every  day."  Of  late,  how- 
ever, it  has  not  been  necessary  for  a  Swiss 
to  go  to  the  United  States  to  correct  his  no- 
tions of  Americans,  since  so  many  of  the  finest 
American  citizens  are  across  the  frontier  at 
present  in  France,  in  Paris,  on  the  Riviera, 
and  in  the  provinces. 

In  Paris  alone  there  are  12,000  American 
men  on  leave  daily.  They  are  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  says  their  Swiss  observer,  "all 
alike  in  their  mustard-colored  khaki,  well  set 
up,  well  fed,  well  clad,  broad-shouldered  and 
with  powerful  hips,  their  clean-shaven  faces 
mostly  ornamented  with  enormous  horn- 
rimmed spectacles,  and  with  their  everlasting 
chewing  gum  in  their  mouths."  He  particu- 
larly admires  the  equipment  of  the  American 
officer  and  soldier — their  rain  cloaks,  their 
sou' westers,  their  leathern  waistcoats,  their 
india  rubber  boots,  and  everything  else  they 
wear.  In  short,  he  says,  "From  the  humblest 
soldier  to  the  general  every  one  is  alike 
comfortably  and  expensively  equipped.  Gen- 
eral impression :  There's  a  soldier  who  is 
well  off."  Beside  his  English  and  French 
comrades,  the  American  soldier,  he  says, 
looks  rich,  strong,  and  very  much  of  a  boy. 

"While  contemplating  him  and  talking  with 
him  about  all  manner  of  different  subjects 
you  perceive  in  him  the  ingenuity  ot  a  healthy 
animal  enjoying  his  existence,  a  freedom 
which  gives  no  offense,  and  absolute  straight- 
forwardness, and  a  grace  full  of  freshness. 
Like  a  child,  he  is  serious  and  then  suddenh 
merry,  but  never  ironical.  Fine  distinctions 
and  veiled  hints  astonish  him  if  he  notices 
them,  and  likewise  embarrass  him.  As  with 
a  child,  you  immediately  sympathize  with  him 
and  want  to  fraternize,  play,  and  laugh  with 
him.  He  has  the  delightful  charm  of  spon- 
taneous and  imaginative  beings.  If  ignorant, 
he  is  honestly  ignorant.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  be  his  teacher,  so  eager  is  he  to  learn, 
and  in  teaching  him  his  teacher  would  learn 
likewise.  Moreover,  he  possesses  the  main 
thing  in  life — a  heart,  natural,  easy  gen- 
erosity, and  in  the  highest  types  a  compre- 
hension of  life  no  less  valuable  than  high  in- 
tellectual   virtues." 

One  quality,  however,  with  which  the 
American  is  generally  credited  M.  de  Traz 
denies  him.  He  will  not  allow  him  to  be  an 
organizer.  On  the  faith  of  many  who  have 
worked  with  Americans  he  grants  them  to  be 
good  at  improvising.  But  the  American,  he 
says,  has  space  and  money  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  does  not  concern  himself  about  the 
third  element — time — nor  is  he  troubled  by 
any  considerations  of  respect  for  acquired 
rights,  tradition,  or  economy.  "He  does  not 
mind  squandering,  and  he  squanders  reso- 
lutely." This  our  Swiss  critic  explains  by  the 
fact  that  in  America  wealth  has  to  be  created, 
and  people  rush  into  business  undertakings 
from  which  they  expect  quick  profits,  saving 
being  too  slow  for  them.  Wealth,  moreover, 
is  not  bound  up  with  families,  but  with  the 
individual,  who  utilizes  it  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  does  not  trouble  about  trans- 
mitting it.  Luxury  and  extravagant  spending 
are  therefore  not  exceptional,  and  are  the  ex- 
pression of  a  society  accustomed  to  specula- 
tion and  quick  dividends — a  society  in  which 
saving  would  seem  petty  and  asceticism  mad- 
ness. 

"The  American,"  said  a  somewhat  shocked 
French  officer  to  M.  de  Traz,  "is  the  sort  of 
man  who  always  leaves  a  roll  of  butter  on  his 
plate." 

"And,"  adds  our  Swiss  friend,  "in  the  plenty 
prevailing  at  the  American  messes  where  I 
was  entertained  to  meals  there  was  nothing 
whatever  to  remind  me  of  the  frugality  of  our 
own  mess — i.  e.,  that  of  the  Swiss  army." 

Where  the  American  triumphs,  says  his 
Swiss  critic,  is  when  a  great  deal  has  to  be 
done  quickly  and  at  once.  "He  is  not  so  good 
for  delicate  work  requiring  great  accuracy." 
Thus  he  gives  an  instance  of  a  French  me- 
chanic having  been  able  to  put  an  airplane 
motor  right  when  an  American  had  failed. 

One  thing  which  greatly  impressed  M.  de 
Traz  whenever  he  attended  a  meeting  of 
Americans,  was  how  greatly  in  general  they 
resemble  one  another.  It  was  very  difficult 
for  him  to  divine  their  social  grade,  to  guess 
their  occupation,  or  even  estimate  their  ages. 
What  he  also  noticed  was  the  kind  of  good- 
fellowship  prevailing  among  them  all.  What 
profoundly  impressed  him  was  to  see  a  gen- 
eral, who  had  received  a  box  of  chocolates 
as  a  Christmas  present,  and  who  was  eating 
some  while  dictating  to  his  secretary.  The 
general  stopped  a  moment  to  think,  and  the 
secretary  calmly  took  this  opportunity  of  help- 


ing himself  also  to  one  of  the  general's 
chocolates,  which  the  general  apparently 
thought   quite   right   and  proper. 

He  was  equally  impressed  by  an  American 
officer  with  whom  he  was  motoring.  The 
officer,  when  giving  his  chauffeur  directions, 
said :  "Go  to  the  right,  please,  and  then  to 
the  left.  Thank  you  very  much."  In  other 
words,  the  officers  of  whom  M.  de  Traz  had 
till  then  had  experience  would  have  simply 
said,  "Go  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left." 
He  was  also  thunderstruck  to  see  another 
chauffeur  next  day  offering  a  cigarette  to  an 
officer,  "just  as  one  chum  would  do  to  an- 
other." Still  more  thunderstruck  was  he  by 
the  explanation  given  him  by  an  American 
lieutenant  of  the  reason  for  officers  and  men 
being  on  such  familiar  terms  in  the  American 
army:  "Why,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "that  sol- 
dier may  be  richer  than  I  am."  Only  one 
American  officer  did  he  find,  and  that  one  be- 
longing to  the  regular  army,  who  looked 
askance  at  people  "behaving  like  civilians 
dressed  as  soldiers,"  and  who  assured  him 
that  he   believed   in   drill. 

"The  American  soldier,"  continues  the 
writer  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  "is  splen- 
didly brave,  and  he  has  borne  heroically 
losses  occasionally  heavier  than  they  need 
have  been.  And  he  hit  hard,  for  all  the  ques- 
tions put  to  German  prisoners  of  war  showed 
how  much  the  Germans  dreaded  the  Ameri- 
cans. .  .  .  Sometimes,"  he  concludes,  "his 
love  of  independent  adventure  led  him  into 
experiments  which  were  sporting  rather  than 
military,  as  was  the  case  with  a  certain  tank 
commandant  who,  without  orders,  on  the 
evening  of  a  fight,  went  and  took  a  turn  at 
the  enemy.  He  killed  some  men,  and  lost 
some,  and  returned  very  well  pleased  with 
himself,   after   a  perfectly  useless   feat." 

Again,  American  higher  officers  conscien- 
tiously refused  to  eat  or  sleep  when  an  of- 
fensive was  going  on,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
their  more  experienced  French  comrades  en- 
treated them  to  spare  themselves,  and  to 
think,  not  of  the  day  only,  but  of  the  m'orrow. 
These  last  statements  I  may  say  are  borne  out 
by  British  officers  and  British  soldiers,  who 
told  me  that  the  great  difficulty  they  had  at 
first  with  the  American  army  was  to  induce 
the  men  to  take  cover.  Later  on,  however, 
when  they  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing 
so,  they  did  take  cover,  for  otherwise  their 
losses   would  have   been  impossibly   heavy. 


POPULARIZING  THE   SERVICE. 


This  is  a  story  about  a  barrel  of  blankets, 
a  dressmaker's  form,  and  government-con- 
trolled  express   service. 

A  Brooklyn  man  headed  up  the  barrel  by 
wedging  cross  strips  of  pine  inside  the  top 
and  driving  nails  through  the  staves  and  top 
hoop  into  the  ends  of  the  strip.  Then  across 
the  top  of  the  barrel  he  nailed  a  piece  of 
stout   oilcloth. 

Notice  was  sent  to  Uncle  Sam's  express 
office  at  38  Hanson  Place  that  the  barrel  was 
ready  for  shipment  by  express,  and  early  on 
the  following  morning  an  express  wagon 
drove  up  at  the  house.  The  driver  took  one 
swift   squint  at  the  barrel. 

"Against  the  rules  to  take  that,"  he  said. 
"It's  got  to  be  headed  up  with  wood." 

And  off  he  went. 

Inquiry'  was  made  at  the  office  as  to  the 
whys  and  wherefores  for  the  refusal  to  accept 
the  barrel,  and  everybody  was  most  polite  and 
apparently  anxious  to  help  the  would-be  ship- 
per out  of  his  troubles. 

"The  rules  say  that  such  a  barrel  must  be 
headed  with  burlap,"  explained  one  obliging 
official.  "Oilcloth  doesn't  go.  The  name  and 
address  must  be  marked  plainly  on  the  burlap 
across  the  top  of  the  barrel." 

Then  the  enlightened  seeker  after  informa- 
tion as  to  the  only  way  in  which  to  head  up  a 
barrel  of  blankets  so  that  it  will  conform  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  American 
Express  Railway  Company  started  out  to  buy- 
some  burlap.  Did  you  ever  try  to  buy  a  piece 
of  burlap  in  Brooklyn  ?  Try  it  some  day 
when  you  have  a  few  spare  hours.  Stops 
were  made  at  several  kinds  of  stores.  Nobody 
kept  burlap,  and  everybody  said  they  hadn't 
the  slightest  idea  who  did  sell  it. 

Somebody  suggested  that  possibly  a  corner 
fruit  or  vegetable  dealer  would  have  some. 
All  on  whom  calls  were  made  said  they  were 
sorry",  but  what  they  had  wasn't  good  enough 
for  an  express  package,  and  therefore  they 
couldn't  oblige.  After  sticking  to  the  trail 
for  an  hour  the  burlap  hunter  ran  across  a 
hardware  man,  who  dug  up  a  piece  in  a  dusty 
corner  of  his  store  and  a  bargain  was  struck 
by   which   the  burlap   changed  ownership. 

Then  the  man  who  was  so  anxious  to  be- 
come a  shipper  hiked  many  blocks  to  his  home 
(he  wandered  far  astray)  and  after  much  vio- 
lent exercise  managed  to  separate  the  oil- 
cloth from  the  barrel  and  substitute  in  its 
place  the  piece  of  burlap,  according  to  gov- 
ernment  specifications. 

Later  in  the  day  the  express  driver  ap- 
peared for  the  second  time.  He  had  been  di- 
rected to  get  a  barrel  covered  with  burlap, 
but   instead   he    demanded  a   trunk.      Because 
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there  didn't  happen  to  be  a  trunk  around  he 
went  off  without  the  barrel. 

At  8  o'clock  that  evening  the  would-be 
shipper  telephoned  to  the  express  office  about 
his  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  barrel  and 
the  voice  of  a  man,  apparently  trained  to 
smooth   ruffled    feelings,    said: 

"I'm  indeed  sorry,  sir,  but  it's  against  the 
government's  regulations  to  accept  any  orders 
for  business  or  any  complaints  by  telephone 
after  6  p.  m.  and  you'll  have  to  call  up  again 
in  the  morning.     We  open  at  8  o'clock." 

"Don't  the  drivers  start  out  to  collect  ex- 
press packages  before  8  a.  m.  ?" 

"Surely,   sir,". was  the  reply. 

"But  my  barrel  has  got  to  go  tomorrow, 
and  how  can  it  get  started  if  I  can't  telephone 
you  to  come  for  it  before  the  drivers  go  out  ?-" 

"Sorry,  sir,"  the  official  smoother  said. 
"Government  rules  are  strict  and  we  must 
obey  them  to  the  letter.  Good-by." — New 
York  Sun. 
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JIMMIE 
HIGGINS 

By  UPTON   SINCLAIR 

TIic  author  of  "The  Jungle"  writes:  "Jinmiie 
Higgins  is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  written." 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  give  a 
fairly  clear  picture  of  what  this  book  is 
about.  It  is  a  sensational  and  controversial 
novel  that  can  not  he  easily  described  and 
classified  in  a   few  words.  $1.60  net 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Life  at  Stake. 

The  novels  that  depicted  the  glories  of  war 
are  now  being  displaced  by  those  showing  the 
other  side  of  the  shield.  War,  it  seems,  does 
not  consist  wholly  of  heroisms,  croix  de 
guerre,  and  triumphant  marches.  While  these 
are  in  progress  the  poor  private  has  no  time 
and  perhaps  no  inclination  to  voice  his  griev- 
ances. But  the  grievances  are  there,  and  they 
are  finding  expression. 

This  is  exemplified  by  Marcel  Berger's  new 
novel,  admirably  translated  by  Fitzwater 
Wray.  Darboise  is  a  French  private  who  has 
been  wounded  at  Verdun  and  who,  although 
legally  exempt,  is  tyrannically  assigned  to  non- 
combatant  duty  at  Dunkirk.  The  work  is  of 
the  most  arduous  kind,  and  particularly  so  for 
one  unused  to  physical  labor.  Ships  have  to 
be  unloaded,  their  cargoes  stored,  and  there 
are  endless  activities  of  many  kinds  in  connec- 
tion with  the  supply  of  armies.  But  the  chief 
hardships  come  from  the  exactions  and  cruel- 
ties of  the  under  officers,  whose  powers  over 
their  unfortunate  victims  are  nearly  unlimited. 
A  report  of  insubordination  or  of  laziness 
means  inevitable  punishment,  and  practically 
without  a  hearing,  and  it  is  easy  to  credit  the 
hard  lot  of  a  man  of  education  and  refinement 
who  finds  himself  at  the  mercy  of  any  brutal 
illiterate  who  happens  to  have  won  his  stripes. 
It    seems    to    be    lamentably    true    everywhere 
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that  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  is  fit  to  be  en- 
trusted with  authority  over  his  fellows,  and 
that  cruelty  is  still  one  of  the  dominant  char- 
acteristics of  human  nature.  Poor  Darboise 
learns  this  to  his  cost  as  his  artistic  nature 
writhes  under  the  pitiless  exactions  of  the 
army. 

The  novel,  as  a  novel,  is  a  good  one.  Dar- 
boise, separated  from  his  adoring  wife,  seeks 
consolation  elsewhere,  or  rather  accepts  the 
consolation  that  is  thrust  upon  him.  His  wife 
discovers  his  dereliction  through  the  malice 
of  a  neighbor  and  refuses  to  forgive  it.  It  all 
comes  right  in  the  end  through  the  benevolent 
trickery  of  a  comrade,  but  for  a  time  we  fear 
that  Darboise  must  descend  into  the  depths. 

M.  Berger  has  the  skill  of  the  true  artist. 
He  loves  to  show  the  contradictions  of  human 
nature  and  to  arrange  his  contrasts  with  tell- 
ing effect.  Not  soon  do  we  forget  the  picture 
of  the  brutal  corporal,  and  the  exquisite  care 
with  which  he  extracts  the  thorn  from  the 
dog's  foot  and  furtively  kisses  the  injured 
limb.  It  illustrates  the  perceptions  of  an  au- 
thor who  has  so  remarkable  a  power  to  paint 
a  composite  picture  without  exaggerations  or 
special  pleas. 

A  Life  at  Stake.  By  Maud  Berger.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Management  and  Men. 
Among  tne  many  new  books  on  labor  and 
the  war  comes  this  large  volume  by  Meyer 
Bloomfield  devoted  to  the  revolution  that  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Bloomfield  is  an  American,  and  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  American  labor  problems. 
He  was  sent  to  England  last  year  in  order  to 
study  the  existing  situation  there,  and  this  su!>- 
stantial  volume  is  the  result. 

Internationalism  had  laid  its  strong  hand 
upon  British  labor  before  the  war  and  it 
threatened  to  undermine  their  loyalties,  as  in- 
deed was  the  case  in  all  countries.  The  dan- 
ger passed  away,  at  least  so  far  as  the  great 
emergencies  of  war  were  concerned.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  dead,  and  even  shows  signs  of 
revival.  Only  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
policies  can  meet  the  danger,  but  those  poli- 
cies must  be  comprehending  and  sincere. 

Labor  in  Great  Britain  does  not  intend  to 
be  the  subordinate  partner.  There  must  he 
no  more  of  the  "management"  that  looks  upon 
human  service  as  a  commodity  to  be  extracted 
as  power  is  extracted  from  a  ton  of  coal. 
Labor  declines  to  be  bitted  and  spurred,  or 
to  accept  the  dictum  of  the  employer  as  to 
the  rightful  division  of  profits.  Wages  will 
depend  on  agreements  entered  into  with  all 
cards  upon  the  table,  without  arbitrariness  and 
upon  terms  of  equality. 

The  danger  of  revolution,  says  Mr.  Bloom- 
field, is  not  negligible.  No  system  is  exempt 
from  assault.  The  revolutionary  spirit  is 
abroad  and  only  a  wise  statesmanship  can 
avert  it.  None  the  less  the  author  seems  to 
think  that  the  danger  is  not  so  great  as  it 
was. 

We  are  given  an  example  of  the  power  of 
organized  labor.  A  labor  demonstration  at 
the  Albert  Hall  was  forbidden  by  the  trustees 
of  the  hall  on  the  ground  that  "no  revolution 
ary  sentiments  would  be  encouraged."  The 
government  refused  to  interfere,  and  at  once 
the  electric  light  was  cut  off  while  a  big  con- 
cert was  in  progress.  All  trains  passed  the 
Albert  Hall  station  without  stopping,  and  no 
omnibus  nor  taxicab  would  set  down  pas- 
sengers anywhere  within  a  mile  of  the  hall. 
Then  the  government  ordered  the  trustees  to 
carry  out  their  contract  and  two  demonstra- 
tions were  held  instead  of  one.  No  one,  says 
the  author,  was  blind  to  the  significance  of 
such    an   incident. 

The  report  itself  occupies  about  a  third  of 
the  volume,  the  remainder  being  devoted  to 
voluminous  and  valuable  appendices  on  the 
housing  problem,  wages,  women  workers,  the 
condition  of  various  industries,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  labor  organizations. 
t  Management  and  Men.  By  Meyer  Bloomfield. 
New  \ork:  The  Century  Company. 


The  Earth  Turns  South. 

The  lover  of  poetry  will  find  much  to  de- 
light him  in  this  book.  Mr.  Wood's  work  at 
its  best  is  characterized  by  directness  and 
simplicity  of  style,  by  grace  and  fluency  of 
expression,  and  by  a  charming  lyric  sweet- 
ness of  manner.  The  volume  contains  several 
particularly  good  poems  addressed  to  babies, 
several  negro  dialect  poems  that  impress  one 
as  excellent,  and  a  number  of  nature  poems 
of  very  considerable  beauty.  Decidedly  the 
best  poems  in  the  book  are  those  limiting 
themselves  to  a  stanza  or  two  ;  but,  unhappily. 
Mr.  Wood  docs  not  seem  always  to  master  the 
art  of  brevity,  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
he  makes  an  otherwise  good  poem  topheaw 
by  continuing  to  write  after  reaching  the  real 
end. 

A  large  part  of  the  book  is  in  free  verse. 
And  while  Mr.  Wood's  free  verse  attempts 
are  successful,  as  free  verse  goes,  still  we  can 
not  help  wondering  why  a  man  with  a  real 
singing  voice  such  as  his  should  resort  to 
the  often  rough  and  discordant  vehicle  of 
vers  libre.  Surely  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween Mr.  Wood's  lyrics  in  measured  metre 
and  even  the  best  of  his  unmetrical  compo- 


sitions. The  rhymed  lyrics  stamp  themselves 
upon  the  memory  with  an  impression  of  in- 
delible beauty;  they  are  in  a  form  for  the 
reader  to  make  them  a  part  of  himself;  the 
free  verse  makes  no  lasting  impression  at 
all,  and  having  read  it  once,  one  does  not 
care  whether  he  ever  sees  it  again.  Those 
who  can  not  write  real  poetry  without  awk- 
wardness and  crudity  may  be  pardoned  for 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  free  versifiers;  but 
why  should  not  those  who  truly  are  poets 
be  content  to  remain  such,  instead  of  making 
themselves  literary  hybrids?  We  feel  that  it 
is  a  real  waste  of  talent  when  a  lyricist  such 
as  Mr.  Wood   condescends  to   free  versifying. 

The   Earth  Turns   Sooth.      By   Clemcnl    Wood. 
New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 


The  Home  and  the  World. 
A  novel  by  Rabindranath  Tagore  should  be 
something  of  a  literary  event,  although  we 
may  doubt  if  the  reputation  of  the  distin- 
guished poet  has  been  much  enhanced  by  fa- 
miliarity with  his  later  works.  There  may 
even  be  a  certain  disappointment  with  his 
new  novel,  the  first  to  be  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. It  is  too  much  like  our  own.  anil  we  are 
inclined  to  wonder  if  its  author  consciously 
adopted  a  Western  pattern  and  adapted  it  to 
an  Indian  background.  There  are  three  chief 
characters  and  they  constitute  the  in  vitable 
triangle.  Nikhil  is  a  man  of  substance  and 
also  a  man  of  heart  and  intelligence.  His 
wife.  Bimala,  is  pretty  ami  weak,  well  edu- 
cated and  with  that  curious  and  meaningless 
craze  to  "live  her  own  life,'"  with  which  the 
Western  world  is  now  so  familiar.  The  third 
point  in  the  triangle  is  Sandip,  demagogue, 
agitator,  and  rogue.  Sandip  ;ir::u<.-s  thai 
money  can  not  be  taken  with  us  when  we  de- 
part this  life  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  said  to 
belong  to  us.  Therefore  it  nay  be  taken 
freely  by  patriots  and  used  for  what  he  calls 
patriotic    purposes. 

Bimala  naturally  falls  victim  to  Sandip. 
He  plays  subtly  upon  her  vanities  anil  easilj 
persuades  her  that  she  is  "Shakti" — the  em- 
bodiment of  universal  joy,  Here  in  tin:  West 
we  do  not  make  love  to  our  neighbors'  wives 
in  quite  that  way,  but  the  result  is  similar. 
Nikhil,  the  husband,  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent Tagore  himself.  An  ardent  patriot,  he  yet 
hesitates  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  revolution 
and  is  therefore  reviled  by  both  sides,  which 
usually  happens  to  those  who  try  to  st:md  in 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

The  story  is  a  remarkable  one  for  \i>  subtle 
delineations  and  for  its  delicate  picture  <>f  In- 
dian life.  But  its  plot  is  eternally  old.  In- 
deed it  is  the  only  real  plot  that  novelists  have 
ever  essayed.  And  it  is  to  be  found  in  real 
life  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  Home  and  zhi  i       Rabindranath 

Tagore.      New   York:   The  Macmillan   Company. 
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libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
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New  Books  Received. 


Gone  West.     Edited  by  H.  M.  G.  ami  M.  M.  II. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf. 
Letters    from    a  dead    soldier. 

Sketches  and  Reviews.    By  Walter  Pater.    New 
York:    Boni   &  Liveright. 
Fugitive    writings. 

The    Hen    at    Work.      By    Ernest    Cobb.      New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
A    handbook   of    poultry    raising. 

Japan  and  World  Peace.  By  K.  K.  Kawakami. 
New  York:   The  Macmilian  Company. 

An  inside  view  of  the  present  policies  of  Japan. 

1914.  By  Field  Marshal  Viscount  French.  Bos- 
ton:   Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  first  authoritative  book  by  any  command- 
ing  general    of    the   present    Allies. 

Education  and  Citizenship.  By  Edward  Kin- 
der Graham.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Essays. 

Poems  by  Iris  Tree.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company. 

A  volume  of   verse. 

How  to  Face  Peace.  Bv  Gertrude  Shelby. 
New    York:    Henry   Holt   &    Co. 

Problems    of    reconstruction. 

The  Life  of  the  Party.  By  Irvin  S.  Cobb. 
New   York:    George  H.    Doran   Company. 

A    story. 

A  Guest  of  the  Kaiser.  By  Sergeant  Arthur 
Gibbons.     New  York:    Robert  M.   McBride  &  Co. 

War  experiences. 

Constitutional  Power  and  World  Affairs. 
By  George  Sutherland.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity   Press. 

A  discussion  of  the  extent  and  limitations  of 
the   eternal    powers  of  the   national   government. 

The  Gay  Dombeys.  By  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan   Company. 

A    novel. 

^  Saint's   Progress,      By  John    Galsworthy.      New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
A    novel. 

The  Little  Daughter  of  Jerusalem.  By 
Myriam  Harry.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

A  novel.  Translated  from  the  French  bv  Phoebe 
Allen. 

Anymoon.      By    Horace    Bleakley.      New    York: 
John  Lane  Company. 
A    novel. 

An     American     Idyll.      Bv     Cornelia     Slratton 
Parker.      Boston:    Atlantic    Monthly    Press. 
The  life  of  Carleton   H.    Parker". 

The  Two  Crossings  of  Madge  Swalue.  By 
Henri  Davignon.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

A  novel.  Translated  by  Tita  Brand  Cam- 
inaerts. 

The  Mystery  Keepers.  By  Marion  Fox.  New 
York:   John    Lane   Company. 

A   novel. 

The    Place    of    Agriculture     in     Reconstruc-  I 


TION.      By  James   B.    Morman,  A.    M.      New  York" 
E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co. 

A  study  of  national  programmes  of  land  settle- 
ment. 

The  War  and  Men's  Minds.  By  Victoria  de 
Bunsen.      New    York:   John    Lane   Company. 

A  discussion  of  the  old  creeds  and  the  new 
problems. 

Out  o'    Lick.      By   J.    Thome    Smith.   Jr.      New 
York:    Frederick    A.    Stokes   Company. 
A  yarn  of  the  sea. 
Sonnets  or  Herbert  Scholfield.     New  York: 

Alfred    A.    Knopf. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

War  in  the  1'ndf.rseas.  By  Harold  F.  B. 
Wheeler.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. 

An   account  of  submarine  war. 

The  Gre-it  Modern  English  Stories.  By  Ed- 
ward J.  O'Brien.     New   York:    Boni  &  Liveright. 

An    anthology. 

The  Curious  Republic  of  Gondour.     By  Samuel 
L.  Clemens.     New  York:   Boni  &  Liveright. 
Whimsical    sketches.      A    reprint. 

"A  Smile  \  Minute."  By  II.  C.  Witwcr.  Bos- 
ton:   Small,    Maynard   &    Co. 

Letters    of    Ed    Harmon. 

Tin  Realities  of  Modern  Science.  By  John 
Mills.      New    York:    The  Macmillan   Company. 

A  picture  of  molcciik^.  :it"ms.  electrons,  :iml 
energy. 

The  Law  of  Mind  in  Action.  By  Fcnwicke 
i  Holmes.      New    York:    Robert   M,    McBride 

8   ... 

Lessons  in  "menial  science.'' 

The  Joyous  Travelers.  Hy  Maud  Lindsay  and 
Emilie  Poulson.  New  York:  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard    Company. 

For    children. 

The    Beloved    Stranger.      By    Witter    Bynner. 

Nen    Yurk:   Alfred   A.   Knopf. 
A    volume    of    verse. 

WOLVES.       By    Alden    W.     Welch.       New    York: 
Alfred    A.    Knopf. 
A  novel. 

Our    Wonderful    Selves.      By    Roland    Pertwcc. 
New   York:  Alfred   A.    Knopf. 
A   novel. 

The  Convictions  of  Christopher  Sterling. 
By  Harold  Begbie.  New  York:  Robert  M.  Mr. 
Bride   &   Co. 

The   story    of  a    conscientious   objector. 
-»» 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

From  War  to  Peace. 

Mr.  Herbert  Quick  defines  his  book  as  a 
plea  for  a  definite  policy  of  reconstruction. 
We  may  confess  to  a  certain  dread  of  poli- 
cies of  reconstruction  in  so  far  as  they  mean 
more  mechanism,  more  laws,  and  more  or- 
ganizations. Mr.  Quick  has  said  very  truly 
that  a  mania  for  the  destruction  of  institu- 
tions has  seized  upon  the  human  race,  and 
yet  the  American  Congress  has  done  nothing 
to  stop  it.  What  does  he  think  that  Con- 
gress could  do  to  stop  it  ?  Only  a  blind  utili- 
tarianism will  believe  that  this  mania  is  due 
to  unemployment,  or  that  it  can  be  stayed  by 
the  old  process  of  tinkering  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  government.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
good  to  reclaim  waste  lands,  to  build  rail- 
roads, and  to  improve  highways.  It  is  good 
to  relieve  the  congestion  of  cities  and  to  make 
the  country  districts  habitable.  But  will  this 
be  a  cure  for  the  unrest  of  the  war  and  for 
the  Bolshevism  that  Mr.  Quick  seems  to  be- 
lieve may  sweep  over  humanity?  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected.  The  expedients  of  a  blank 
materialism  will  not  work.  They  might  have 
been  efficacious  twenty  years  ago.  But  not 
now. 

The  revolutionary  turbulences  that  have  fol- 
lowed the  war  are  due,  we  may  suspect,  to 
a  sudden  realization  that  the  government  of 
the  human  race  has  been  wholly  at  variance 
•vith  the  moral  law,  and  that  our  search  for 
democracy  has  resulted  only  in  a  change 
from  the  tyranny  of  kings  to  the  far  worse 
tyranny  of  organizations  and  mechanisms. 
Bolshevism  points  to  our  existing  institutions 
and  pronounces  them  a  failure.  That  its  sub- 
stitutes would  be  a  thousand  times  worse 
does  not.  matter.  The  forces  of  destruction 
have  always  the  advantage  so  long  as  they  can 
avoid  the  tasks  of  construction.  The  peoples 
of  eastern  Europe  have  resolved  to  destroy 
something  that  seems  to  them  to  be  hateful. 
They  are  making  something  worse  because 
they  do  not  know  the  true  evil  against  which 
they  have  rebelled,  and  that  evil  is  the  di- 
vorce between  government  and  morality.  It 
is   world  wide. 

Mr.  Quick  says  that  he  could  so  control 
the  common  schools  of  Russia  that  in  twenty 
years  the  people  should  be  free,  prosperous, 
and  quiet.  But  no^by  any  such  schools  as 
he  outlines  here.  The  evil  is  too  deep  to  be 
cured  by  mechanisms. 

But  this  comment  must  not  be  considered 
as  adverse.  Mr.  Quick  does  not  make  a  single 
recommendation  that  is  not  admirable  and 
practical,  that  ought  not  to  be  adopted.  But 
they  do  not  amount  to  reconstruction.  They 
will  not  cure  Bolshevism.  Pills  are  good 
things,    but   not   against   earthquakes. 

From  War  to  Peace.  By  Herbert  Quick.  In- 
dianapolis:  Bobb5-MerriI1   Company. 


with  incredible  adventures — quite  incredible — 
matching  their  wits  against  a  superhuman  Ger- 
man intelligence  that  no  one  has  ever  noticed, 
and  eventually  they  emerge  victorious.  Miss 
Erith,  the  beauteous  lady  already  mentioned, 
"clasped  his  neck  tightly  in  both  her  arms." 
Lucky  McKay.  Let  us  hope  that  thev  are 
now  living  happily  free  from  war's  alarms. 

I.v     Secret.       By    Robert    W.    Chambers.       New 
York:    George  H.    Doran   Company. 


Democracy. 

One  wonders  why  it  is  that  the  red  revolu- 
tionist who  is  willing  to  fill  the  streets  with 
riot  and  murder  is  always  a  confirmed  pacifist 
in  international  affairs.  Also  he  is  pro-Ger- 
man. 

This  story  by  Shaw  Desmond  is  an  undis- 
guised plea  for  socialism.  Its  fictional  ele- 
ments are  insignificant.  There  can  be  no  gen- 
eral strike,  we  are  told,  without  the  aid  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  police,  which  seems  to  niake 
things  rather  hopeless.  Denis  Destin  is  the 
hero  of  the  story  and  Denis  becomes  an  ex- 
treme Socialist  and  a  believer  in  direct  action 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Then  there  is  the 
amiable  Creegan,  who  says :  "Let  us  wreck 
the  railways  and  the  public  buildings.  Let  us 
lay  their  towns  in  ruins,  and  out  of  the  ashes 
and  the  blood  let  us  build  the  fair  city  of  to- 
morrow. Let  us  have  hell  and  bring  heaven 
out  of  it."  But  Creegan  does  not  get  all  his 
own  way.  His  revolutionary  crew  is  met  with 
machine  guns,  and  the  "people"  whom  Creegan 
has  championed  proceed  to  crucify  him — liter- 
ally and  actually.  That,  of  course,  is  just  what 
they  would  do. 

The  story  is  passably  well  written.  There  is 
a  heroine  who  is  not  wholly  without  attrac- 
tions, but  we  should  hardly  think  that  the  book 
would  persuade  any  one  to  become  a  Socialist 
— at  least  not  of  the  direct  action  kind. 

Democracy.  By  Shaw  Desmond.  New  York: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 


In  Secret. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers  gives  us  another 
of  his  lively  and  entertaining  war  stories.  He 
describes  events  quite  unlike  anything  that 
could  ever  have  happened,  but  then  of  what 
use  is  fiction  unless  it  caries  us  far  from 
the  stern  fields  of  reality? 

Kay  McKay,  while  traveling  in  Switzerland, 
has  accidentally  discovered  that  the  Germans 
are  making  a  secret  tunnel  into  France.  He 
is  caught  and  interned  in  Germany  in  order 
to  prevent  him  from  disclosing  his  knowledge, 
and  he  is  not  only  ill-treated  in  the  usual 
ways,  but  his  captors  see  to  it  that  he  shall  be- 
come a  dipsomaniac.  Then  McKay  escapes  to 
America,  is  befriended  by  a  most  beauteous 
lady  in  the  secret  service,  redeemed  from  al- 
cohol by  the  waving  of  a  magic  wand,  and 
the  couple  start  off  for  France  and  Switzer- 
land in  order  to  rediscover  the  tunnel 
and    save   the   world.      Of   course    they   meet 


A  Gentle  Cynic. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  says  Dr.  Jastrow, 
was  not  written  by  Solomon,  but  by  some  au- 
thor who  called  himself  Koheleth.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  very  largely  changed  from  the 
original  form  and  therefore  the  version  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  is  unreliable.  The  steps 
by  which  Dr.  Jastrow  reaches  these  con- 
clusions are  fully  set  forth  in  his  book,  and 
in  a  convincing  way. 

Koheleth,  thinks  Dr.  Jastrow,  must  have 
been  a  man  very  similar  to  Omar  Khayyam. 
with  whom  he  constantly  compares  him.  In- 
deed he  says  that  Koheleth  is  "the  Omar 
Khayyam  of  the  Bible."  a  judgment  that 
seems  reasonable  enough  as  we  examine  the 
carefully  amended  text  with  which  Dr.  Jas- 
trow presents  us.  It  is  a  valuable  and  a  hand- 
some book  and  one  that  adds  substantially  to 
our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Jewish 
literature. 

A  Gentle  Cynic  By  Morris  Jastrow,  Tr. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

An  Irish  Story. 

Brinsley  MacNamara,  author  of  "The  Valley 
of  the  Squinting  Windows,"  says  in  his  preface 
that  we  have  had  enough  of  the  Ireland  of  ! 
sentiment  and  that  we  should  now  look  at 
the  Ireland  of  reality.  To  that  end  he  de- 
scribes for  us  an  Irish  village,  and  he  does 
this  in  the  form  of  a  novel  of  undeniable 
power  and  with  many  evidences  of  portraiture. 

The  picture,  it  may  be  said  frankly,  is  a 
foul  one.  To  say  that  these  people  are  devih 
would  be  inadequate,  seeing  that  devils  are 
supposed  to  have  intelligence  and  there  is  no 
intelligence  here.  They  are  mean,  avaricious, 
envious,  and  slanderous  to  an  almost  incred- 
ible degree.  Nearly  all  the  male  characters 
are  drunkards  of  an  almost  insane  type, 
lecherous  and  foul-mouthed.  The  women  are 
not  actually  immoral,  but  they  would  be  if  they 
did  not  dread  the  delight  that  their  disgrace 
would  give  to  their  neighbors.  A  more  re- 
pulsive crew  it  would  be  impossible  to  im- 
agine. 

The  story  itself  is  a  good  one.  Mrs.  Bren- 
nan  when  a  girl  tried  to  entangle  a  rich  farmer 
into  marriage.  The  only  result  was  an  illegiti- 
mate child  that  mysteriously  disappeared  and 
that  is  supposed  to  be  buried  in  the  garden. 
Subsequently  marrying — of  course  a  drunkard 
— she  has  another  child,  and  it  is  now  the 
craving  of  her  heart  to  see  this  son.  John 
Brennan,  ordained  a  priest.  Every  one  hates 
Mrs.  Brennan,  not  necessarily  because  she  is 
hateful — although  she  is  decidedly  so — but  be- 
cause hate  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Naturally 
they  try  to  get  John  Brenan  into  disgrace 
which  they  would  do  in  any  event,  by  the 
simple  methods  of  slander,  but  in  this  in- 
stance their  amiable  designs  are  furthered  by 
the  pretty  schoolmistress.  Rebecca  Kerr.  Thus 
the  villagers  have  the  double  ecstasy  of  de- 
stroying John  Brennan  and  Rebecca  Kerr  with 
a   single  blow. 

It  is  a  drama  of  undiluted  malignity  and  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  it  is  typical  of  the 
Irish  village.  This,  of  course,  is  a  question  of 
facts,  and  it  can  be  answered  only  by  those 
who  know  the  facts  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance. But  judged  only  as  a  novel  it  may  be 
said  that  Mr.  MacNamara  has  produced  some- 
thing distinctive. 

The  Valley  of  the  Squinting  Windows.  By 
Brinsley   MacNamara.      New   York:   Brentano's. 
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Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  the  best  curernt  war 
stories  by  American  writers  such  as  Booth 
Tarkington,  Alden  Brooks,  and  Gouverneur 
Morris.  There  are  twenty-two  of  these  stories 
issued  under  the  editorship  of  Roy  J.  Holmes 
and  A.  Starbuck,  and  entitled  "War  Stories." 

Among  successful  stories  of  the  war  for  I 
young  folk  may  be  counted  "The  Battle  of  the 
Nations,"  by  Frederic  Arnold  Kummer,  C.  E. 
(Century  Company).  The  author's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  German  strategy  leaves  something 
to  be  desired,  but  his  record  of  events  is  ac- 
curate and  careful  and  his  illustrations  are 
new  and  good. 

"Gone  West,"  edited  by  H.  M.  G.  and  M.  M. 
H.  (Alfred  A.  Knopf),  purports  to  be  a  series 
of  communications  received  from  a  dead  sol- 
dier. It  must  be  judged  on  its  merits,  which 
are  very  slight.  Moreover,  we  must  take 
grave  exception  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Ken- 
dall of  the  Buffalo  Sunday  Express,  who  writes 
a  preface,  to  the  effect  that  communication 
with  the  dead  has  been  established  "as  a  fact." 
Mr.  Kendall  should  know  that  if  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  and  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  believe 
this  to  be  a  fact  there  are  very  many  other 
investigators,  equally  competent,  by  whom  it 
is  wholly  denied.  The  incitements  to  me- 
diumship  are  of  the  most  mischievous  kind. 

"The  Hen  at  Work."  by  Ernest  Cobb  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons),  is  a  practical  handbook  for 
the  owner  of  a  small  place  who  wishes  to 
raise  poultry  in  a  small  way  with  success  and 
profit.  It  contains  a  number  of  valuable  sug- 
gestions on  the  selection  of  breeds,  the  care 
and  feeding  of  poultry,  the  building  of  eco- 
nomical houses,  coops,  runs,  etc. 

"The  Law  of  Mind  in  Action."  by  Fenwicke 
Lindsay  Holmes  (Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.), 
is  described  as  a  concise  and  simple  presenta- 
tion of  the  basic  principles  of  mental  science. 
The  book  is  well  written,  but  it  is  a  pity  that 
it,  and  so  many  of  its  kind,  should  be  marred 
by  such  frequent  incitements  to  avarice. 

■*♦»■ 

Lloyd-George  Once  a  Cobbler. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Robert  Price  of  Colo- 
rado Springs  was  living  at  Criccieth,  Wales. 
The  town  wasn't  much  to  look  at — a  small 
collection  of  houses  and  the  usual  quota  of 
village  stores.  Every  morning  Bob  used  to 
go  down  to  the  seashore,  and  all  day  he  was 
engaged  in  hauling  limestone  from  the 
wharves  to  certain  manufacturing  plants  out- 
side  the   town. 

On  every  trip  he  would  pass  the  humble 
workshop  of  a  little  cobbler,  a  quiet,  yet  firm- 
faced  man,   who  never  was  too  busy  nor  too 


tired  for  a  little  chat  with  the  limestone 
movers.  Time  after  time  Bob  would  stop  for 
a  little  chat  and  the  two  became  great  friends. 

Today  Bob  describes  him  as  an  excellent 
cobbler,  a  fair  business  man,  and  a  friend  of 
the  villagers.  His  little  shop  became  the 
meeting  place  for  the  village  loafers  and  here 
the  little  cobbler,  dreamy,  thoughtful,  philo- 
sophic, would  expound  his  ideas  and  ideals  of 
government. 

A  few  years  later  Bob  Price  came  to 
America  to  make  his  fortune.  As  time  went 
on  he  failed  to  receive  news  of  his  friend, 
and  when  the  present  war  broke  out  the  old- 
time  chats  with  the  cobbler  were  almost  for- 
gotten. Price  paid  little  attention  to  the 
political  kaleidoscope  in  England  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  when  a  new  figure  thrust 
itself  into  the  affairs  of  state,  took  a  post  in 
the  first  war  cabinet,  and  later  became  pre- 
mier  of  the   nation. 

That  man  was  the  cobbler  of  Criccieth — 
David  Lloyd-George.  And  Bob  Price  can  re- 
call every  characteristic  gesture,  every  oddity 
of  manner  and  speech  of  the  shoemaker  of 
his  youth,  now  the  most  potent  personality  in 
England. 


Selous*  GreEt  Passion 
To  Frederick  Selous,  the  famous  wild  game 
hunter,  Africa  was  like  an  idee  fixe  from  his 
very  earliest  years,  his  sister  thinking  that  the 
passion  must  have  come  down  to  Frederick 
from  one  of  his  mother's  ancestors  named 
Bruce,  who  was  an  Abyssinian  explorer.  He 
read  all  the  books  on  Africa  he  could  find, 
announced  in  his  ninth  year  that  he  was  "go- 
ing to  be  a  hunter  in  A.rica,"  and  made  his 
first  acquaintance  with  people  who  knew  that 
land,  a  family  from  Natal,  when  at  seventeen 
he  was  in  Wiesbaden  preparing  himself  to  be- 
come a  medical  student.  But  he  only  went  to 
the  University  College  Hospital  in  London 
for  three  months,  and  that  "to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  medical  science  preparatory  to 
going  to  Africa."  Selous  saw  Africa  as  a  big 
game  hunter  from  the  days  before  that  sport 
knew  anything  like  its  present  perfect  cara- 
vans, "personally  conducted,"  until  1913,  the 
year  that  saw  his  last  sporting  journey  to  the 
Dark  Continent.  He  hunted  in  Griqualand. 
Matabeleland,  in  the  Zambesi  country,  and 
Mashonaland,  these  expeditions  carrying  him 
up  to  the  year  1880.  In  these  years  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  all  the  big  men  of  South 
Africa,  both  native  kings  and  British  Empire 
builders,  leaving  behind  him  wherever  he 
went  an  impression  of  honesty  in  his  dealings 
with  the  natives  such  as  was  not  too  often 
the  record  made  by  white  men  in  those  days. 


The    production    of    yarn    from    paper    was 
known  in  Japan  more  than  a  century  ago. 
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"A  MARRIAGE  OF  CONVENIENCE." 


"With  his  usual  flair  for  what  the  theatre- 
going  public  wants  Mr.  Miller  has  fallen  on 
his  feet  in  his  choice  of  the  old  Dumas  com- 
edy. It  belongs  to  the  epoch  of  elegant  arti- 
ficiality in  the  drama  of  the  French,  when 
costume  plays  were  in  vogue,  in  which  people 
concealed  their  plain  humanism  under  bro- 
cade, and  powder,  and  patches,  and  the  men, 
courtly  and  picturesque  in  their  graceful  dan- 
dyism, took  snuff  out  of  jeweled  boxes  with 
an   elegant   air. 

These  costumes  are  very  beautifying  both 
to  men  and  women,  who  are  apt  to  look  like 
Dresden  statuettes  come  to  life.  We  enjoy 
their  airs  and  graces.  They  are  so  strangely 
reminiscent  of  the  coquettish  women  and 
gallant  wooers  in  the  Greuze  paintings  and  on 
old  tapestries.  And  it  is  an  odd  sensation 
when  realization  comes  to  us  occasionally  to 
feel  that  these  gorgeous  puppets  of  an  arti- 
ficial epoch,  these  splendid  pictures  come  to 
life,  are  so  and  so.  whom  we  have  so  often 
seen  in  other  roles  costumed  in  the  prosaic 
garb  of  the  present  day. 

"A  Marriage  of  Convenience"  is  not  a 
slice  of  life.  And  apparently  audiences  prefer 
it  so.  We  too  keenly  remember  how  very*  re- 
cently life  was  raw  and  red.  Theatre-goers 
are  evidently  willing  to  enter  into  an  unreal 
world  in  which  rose-painted,  white-wigged  la- 
dies courtesy  to  the  ground  and  gallant  gentle- 
men kiss  their  hands,  uitering  the  while  a 
brilliant  epigram. 

"A  Marriage  of  Convenience"  is  exquisitely 
costumed,  and  the  single  setting  necessary  is 
beautiful,  tasteful,  and  appropriately  elegant 
and  luxurious  in  its  effect  to  serve  as  a  fitting 
background  for  the  titled  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  irreproachable  lineage  and  breeding  whose 
love  affairs  constitute  the  motive  of  the  play. 

The  motive,  by  the  way.  is  irreproachable. 
That  is  one  reason  why  the  comedy  is  such  a 
fortunate  choice  for  the  sapient  actor-manager. 
It  is  true  the  population  of  our  present-day 
drama  occasionally  misconducts  itself  in  re- 
spect to  social  morals,  but  somehow  the  Ameri- 
can public  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  Latin 
treatment  of  these  questions.  And  "A  Mar- 
riage of  Convenience'*  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Dumas  with  an  eye  to  the  American 
public  The  young  countess,  fresh  from  the 
convent,  goes  to  her  bridegroom  with  a  con- 
scientious confession  of  a  flirtation — always  in 
the  convent  parlor,  with  a  sister  for  a  witness 
— on  her  lips.  One  can  divine  how  ex- 
quisitely innocent  and  naive  this  must  have 
seemed  to  the  French.  As  to  our  American 
audiences,  they  have  sucked  it  down  with  the 
avidity  of  a  hungry  infant  assimilating  a 
bottle  of  nicely-warmed  milk. 

The  play  bears  marks,  here  and  there,  of 
having  been  doctored  to  suit  the  Americaja 
palate.  But  very  little  doctoring  was  neces- 
sary. Xo  doubt  the  love  professions  of  the 
chevalier  were  carefully  expurgated,  and  final 
references  to  the  adjoining  bedchamber  of  the 
countess,  if  such  there  were,  as  are  wont  to 
be  in  scenes  of  happ\_  marital  reconciliations 
in  French  plays,  were  eliminated.  But  the 
dainty  bridal  coquetries  of  the  countess,  the 
exchanges  of  stately  repartee  between  the  pair, 
and  the  general  air  of  old-time  social  cere- 
monial, was  all  presented  as  originally  con- 
ceived by  that  master  craftsman,  Alexander 
Dumas. 

Dumas  was  a  romanticist:  ye?,  even  in 
France,  land  of  ruthless  logic,  this  leading 
dramatist  of  his  day  could  not  but  follow 
freely  his  irrepressible  tendency  toward  ro- 
mance. "A  Marriage  of  Convenience"  is  a 
light  and  elegant  example  of  his  tendencies  in 
this  direction,  and  quite  different  from  his 
plays  of  more  serious  purpose.  It  resulted 
from  a  desire  on  his  part,  probably,  to  exhibit 
his  complete  ability  to  revive  the  atmosphere 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 

He  succeeded  most  beautifully;  that  is.  in 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  tradition.  These 
people  do  not  breathe  the  air  of  simple  na- 
ture. They  are  the-elegant  and  beautiful  pup- 
pet? of  another  day,  acceptable  to  us  during 
this  passing  revival,  because  of  the  novelty, 
because  of  the  incorrigible  romanticism  of 
theatre-goers,  and  because  of  the  graceful. 
unforced  art  of  the  dramatist. 

The  Miller  company,  under  due  guidance, 
pitches  its  performance  in  an  artificial  key; 
whole  a  happy  conception,  according 
be  picturesquely  painted  unrealities  of 
ch  represented.  The  head  of  the  corn- 
el],   some    of    us    remember    the    im- 


peccable Miller  legs  in  "Heartsease."  Mr. 
Miller  exhibits  a  still  neatly-contoured  pair  of 
lower  extremities,  and  he  carried  his  costumes 
and  delivered  the  count's  epigrams  with  the 
courtly  air  of  the  practiced  stage  veteran 
skilled  in  bis  profession.  Probably  to  the  eyes 
of  the  new  generation  that  is  enjoying  its 
early  years  of  theatre-going  this  is  the  role  in 
which,  in  regard  to  appearance,  Mr.  Miller 
looks  his  very  best  and  more  nearly  approxi- 
mates the  portrait  conceived  in  advance  by 
vouthful  imaginations. 

Miss  Chatterton's  youthful  roundness  of 
countenance  and  girlish  figure — even  although 
the  latter  was  considerably  submerged  under 
the  vast,  hoop-distended  brocades  of  the  young 
countess — are  adapted  to  the  role  of  a  bride 
fresh  from  a  convent :  although  the  young 
leading  lady  is  of  that  everyday  Americanism 
of  type  that  scarcely  suggests  a  French  girl  of 
lofty  lineage.  Miss  Chatterton  is  having  much 
valuable  experience,  and  has  learned  to  ring 
many  changes  of  expression  on  her  soft  and 
pretty  voice  and  also  to  make  it  reach  farther 
than  formerly.  But  she  has  not  a  sufficiently 
chameleon  personality  to  seem  as  different 
from  her  usual  self  in  a  role  of  this  kind  as 
would  be  desirable.  She  has  certain  manner- 
isms already ;  one  of  them  a  habit  of  suddenly 
smiling  without  apparent  reason  :  much  as  if 
she  dutifully  conceived  it  was  time  to  orna- 
ment her  grave  little  countenance  with  a 
suitably   becoming    smile. 

Mr.  Charles  Trowbridge  gives  a  very  credit- 
able impersonation  of  the  chevalier,  earning 
that  gallant  personage's  brocades  and  ruffles 
with  considerable  grace,  and  lending  just  the 
necessary  suggestion  of  fatuousness  to  the 
drawing-room  graces  of  the  young  countess' 
wooer. 

Lucile  Watson,  oddly  enough,  by  her  very 
cleverness — for  she  is  an  actress  of  instinct- 
ively naturalistic  methods — struck  a  slight 
note  of  dissonance  to  the  prevalent  key  of 
silken  artificiality,  into  which  the  others  fell 
so  readily.  David  Glassford.  as  the  inter- 
fering uncle,  completing  with  picturesque  ef- 
fect  the   group   of  strictly   traditional   figures. 

The  performance,  as  a  whole,  appeals  more 
to  the  sesthetic  susceptibilities  than  to  the 
sentiments  and  emotions.  But  as  such  it  is 
one  most  admirably  conceived  and  carried 
out.  the  production,  as  a  whole,  being  in  the 
very  best  of  taste,  and  heightening  the  stately 
romanticism  of  the  love  story  by  lending  to 
each  figure  so  beautifully  costumed  and  en- 
vironed an  air  of  graceful  unreality. 


"BE  CALM,  CAMILLA," 


Claire  Kummer  is  original,  not  only  in  her 
.  titles,   but   in    her   plots.      In    "Be    Calm,    Ca- 

!  milla."  which  is  being  interestingly  and 
piquantly  presented  at  the  Alcazar  this  week. 
she  has  calmly  taken  for  a  plot  one  so  old 
in  the  imaginings  of  audaciously  romantic 
youth  that  it  has  become  new  again. 

Camilla,  be  it  known,  is  starving.  And  just 
at  the  psychological  moment  she  is.  no,  not 
rescued  from  drowning  by  a  multi-millionaire, 
but  run  over  by  him.  In  that  respect  Claire 
Kummer  is  entirely  original.  I  do  not  re- 
member any  other  play  or  story  in  which  a 
heroine,  made  light-headed  by  fasting,  has 
been  run  down  by  the  automobile  of  her  fairy 
prince.  But  all  poor  girls  love  to  imagine 
the  fairy  prince  coming  in  no  matter  what 
guise,  and  expending  his  substance  on  de- 
licious pretties  for  them  :  things  to  eat,  and 
wear,  and  ride  in.  and  sit  on,  and  look  at. 

Thus  does  Camilla's  multi-millionaire.  Re- 
morseful over  the  accident — which,  after  all. 
is  poor  Camilla's  fault — and  touched  by  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  the  insensible  victim,  he 
lays  himself  out  to  make  up  to  her  for  what- 
ever hurt  she  has  sustained :  which,  after  alL 
is  only  to  her  advantages :  a  soothing  and  well- 
tended  illness  in  a  specially  decorated  hospital 
room,  an  agreeable  convalescence,  the  making 
of  a  much-needed  friendship  with  a  warm- 
hearted nurse,  and,  finally,  a  romantically  con- 
trived interview  with  the  remorseful  fairy 
prince  himself,  to  whom  Camilla,  under  the 
impression  that  he  is  the  new  doctor,  pours 
out  her  artless  heart. 

"Be  Calm.  Camilla."  only  aims  to  please. 
It  contains  a  few  incidental  reflections  on  life, 
generally  enunciated  either  by  the  literal 
waiter  or  the  cheerful  song-writer.  It  is 
prettily  romantic,  gayly  entertaining.  Its 
plaintive  phases  are  not  too  prolonged,  and 
the  artful  author  is  fully  aware  of  how  the 
whole  world,  including  middle  age  and  withered 
eld.  loves  romance,  providing  it  is  not  made 
too  squashy,  and  is  brightened  by  a  sufficiency 
of  nimble  jokes.  This  contract  Miss  Kummer 
is  thoroughly  able  to  fill.  We  are  all  very 
distinctly  aware  that  we  are  being  bam- 
boozled into  overlooking  probabilities.  But 
we  are  bamboozled  so  entertainingly  that  we 
are  not  put  out  of  countenance.  As  long  as 
people  can  laugh  heartily  in  company  they  can 
look  each  other  in  the  eye. 

This  comedy  writer  also  is  talented  in  con- 
triving new  situations.  In  "Good  Gracious. 
Annabelle."  she  placed  the  pretty  and  modish 
Annabelle,  whose  one  point  of  usefulness  is 
an  ability  to  cook,  in  the  position  of  femi- 
nine chef  at  the  Long  Island  establishment  of 
another  millionaire.      Sapient   Miss   Kummer! 


Well  does  she  know  the  taste  of  our  theatre- 
goers  for  the   society  of  millionaires. 

In  "Be  Calm.  Camilla,"  the  pretty  conva- 
lescent, properly  chaperoned  and  cared  for  by 
the  hospital  nurse,  is  transported  to  the  coun- 
try bungalow  of  Mr.  Millionaire.  There  a 
fashionable  lady,  unknowing  of  the  occu- 
pancy by  Camilia  and  her  staff— for  the  old 
hotel  waiter  who  used  to  bring  lightly  touched 
trays  to  Camilla  on  her  starvingest  days  is 
made  part  of  the  staff  by  Mr.  Fairy  Prince — 
comes  for  a  week-end  to  take  possession,  ac- 
companied by  a  surrepetitious  admirer.  The 
plot  needing  lengthening  out  at  this  point  the 
nimble-witted  author  provides  a  separated 
wife  for  Mr.  Fairy  Prince.  And  so  on. 
Never  mind  the  rest.  It  is  all  entertaining 
even  to  Camilla's  second  accident,  which  we 
were  all  glad  turned  out  not  to  be  an  attempt 
at  suicide.  For  suicides  are  abnormal,  and 
who  wouldn't  be  sorry  for  a  benevolent- 
minded  millionaire  who,  in  an  attempt  to 
plav  kind  Providence,  married  a  waif  who. 
when  things  went  wrong,  tried  to  commit  sui- 
cide. 

It  looks  as  if'Camilla  were  something  of  a 
goose.  Well,  she  is,  but  a  most  sweet  and 
engaging  one :  the  kind  that  always  and  in- 
evitably is  successful  in  annexing  ganders. 

Belle  Benentt  has  been  required  a  number 
of  times  this  season  to  impersonate  goosy 
girlies  in  their  early  teens,  and  is  good  at 
the  job.  But  I  think  she  looks  more  naive 
and  innocent  and  goosy-girly  in  skirts  than 
in  pajamas.  She  handled  the  coctor  inter- 
view very'  prettily,  this  being  the  most  en- 
gaging phase  of  the  always  engaging  Camilla's 
character. 

Walter  Richardson,  on  account  of  his  being 
so  well  able  to  play  a  line  of  cheerful  com- 
edy, was  allotted  the  role  of  the  good-hearted 
though  impecunious  song-writer  who,  in  pity 
for  the  lonely  girl,  was  willing  to  renounce 
his  cherished  bachelorhood  in  order  to  care 
for  the  piteous  waif,  alone  in  the  wolf- 
haunted  purlieus  of  Xew  York.  To  Thomas 
Chatterton  fell  the  role  of  Mr.  Fairy  Prince, 
a  part  that,  in  appearance.  Mr.  Chatterton  is 
well  suited  to.  The  millionaire  was  rather 
a  reticent  person,  and  made  a  numlwr  of 
silent  appearances,  standing  at  the  door,  an 
unseen  and  amazed  witness  of  numerous  e\i- 
dences  of  Camilla's  disconcerting  guileless- 
ness.  Mr.  Chatterton's  experience  in  the  Al- 
cazar company  has  taught  him  ease  and  re- 
pose, and  in  these  silent  moments  he  was 
duly  effective- 
Jean  Oliver  palys  the  role  of  the  brisk  and 
decisive  nurse  with  appropriate  crispness  and 
Emily  Pinter  made  an  effective  appearance 
as  the  exotic  lady  of  fashion  who  contem- 
plates a  sentimental  excursion  sub  rosa,  and 
who   stings   when  her  scheme  is  prevented. 

The  play  is  rather  pieced  out  here  and 
there  by  Camilla's  innocent  indiscretions, 
and  by  the  garrulous  meanderings  of  the  old 
waiter,  who  was  very  aptly  impersonated  by 
the  indispensable  Al   Cunningham. 

"Be  Calm,  Camilla,"  is  not  as  good  as 
"Good  Gracious,  Annabelle."  and  its  faults  are 
very  patent  to  a  discerning  eye.  But  its  vir- 
tues are  much  greater  than  its  faults,  and 
the  one  most  in  evidence  is  its  very  con- 
siderable possibilities  to  entertain,  from  the 
light,  sentimental  comedy  point  of  view. 
Miss  Kummer  has  the  ear  of  Xew  York,  and. 
generally  speaking,  what  tickles  Xew  York 
tickles  the  rest  of  America;  and  "Be  Calm, 
Camilla,"  tickled  Xew  York. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


ANDALUSIA   IN  ARGENTINE. 


Today,  and  indeed  for  some  time  previous, 
Argentinian  art.  taste,  and  customs  have 
shown  a  marked  tendency  to  the  Spanish : 
"the  chaste,  the  lofty."  Argentina's  painters 
are  true  sons  of  Zuloaga.  Anglada.  Romero 
de  Torres :  her  historians  search  the  archives 
of  noble  Colonial  Spain;  her  architects  dis- 
dain the  "florid  elegancies"  of  Paris  to  fol- 
low meticulously  pure  Andalusian  models 
(says  the  Rerieu-  of  Reviews  . 

Each  year  this  movement  is  becoming 
stronger — the  Argentine  is  becoming  less  cos- 
mopolitan, more  Spanish.  The  influence  of 
Xorth  European  architecture  is  yielding  to 
the  purity-  of  Andalusia,  to  the  "gracious  se- 
verity" of  Castile.  At  the  magic  touch  of 
Enrique  Larreta  a  legion  of  architects  has 
sprung  up  to  carry  out  the  new  movement. 
Xo  longer  will  a  new  millionaire  order  his 
"pocket  Trianon." 

One  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement — Mar- 
tin Xoel — says.  "Following  this  current  we 
shall  merely  return  to  our  origin  and  con- 
tinue the  work  of  our  Castilian  grandfathers 
of  the  eighteenth  century" — the  first  step  in 
this  direction  was  the  restoration  of  the 
church  of  Lujan  in  Buenos  Aires,  which  was 
initiated  by  Senor  Xoel  to  form  "a  museum 
of  colonial  art  which  will  become  our  true 
school   of  traditional   art." 

Two  distinct  periods  are  exemplified  in  the 
Church  of  Lujan :  the  earlier  resembles  the 
work  of  D.  Juan  de  Lezica,  in  a  chapel  built 
in  1763;  the  later  is  pure  Spanish  of  about 
1800.  The  earlier  part  shows  traces  of  local, 
or  South  American,  influence — thus  the  build- 


ing is  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  monument  of 
Argentinian    architecture. 

Senor  X'oel  points  out  the  fallacy  of  con- 
sidering the  Colonial  period  in  the  Argentine 
as  falling  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
He  considers  it  to  be  about  1750.  His  en- 
thusiasm for  this  period  is  unbounded — he 
hopes  to  revive  a  taste  for  the  best  in  Span- 
ish art  by  restoring  ancient  buildings. 

Xeither  Martin  Xoel,  Alberto  Blancas. 
Roberto  Soto  Acebal.  nor  any  of  those  who 
are  following  the  leadership  of  Larreta,  are 
becoming  rich,  but  they  are  creating  "a  new- 
Spain  in  the  Pampas" — an  aspect  purer  and 
less  cosmopolitan  than  the  Russian,  Italian, 
or  German  emigrants  have  produced  when 
seeking  to  console  their  homesickness  by  ab- 
surd copies  of  their  abandoned'  houses. 

"A  Spanish  church  in  the  midst  of  each 
village,"  says  Senor  Blancas,  "is  sufficient  to 
transform,  to  picturesquely  Hispafiolize  any 
Argentine  people." 

More  than  500,000  sailors,  soldiers,  and 
marines  on  furlough  are  said  to  have  been 
given  food  and  lodging  in  Philadelphia  last 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  32.000  private 
h'bmes  opened  their  doors  to  the  men  and 
that  hospitality  in  some  concrete  form  was 
dispensed    more    than    2.000,000    times. 


The  Technological  Instiiute  at  Tomsk  is 
the  only  higher  institution  of  learning  in  all 
Siberi  a  and  there  is  but  one  middle  agri- 
cultural school. 


It  Can't  Be 
Abolished! 


We  have  heard  the  remark  made 
that  the  service  charge  for  water 
should  be  abolished. 

People  who  say  that  don't  under- 
stand the  situation. 

You  can"t  abolish  the  service  charge 
any  more  than  you  can  eliminate 
from  the  water  business  the  ex- 
penses which  the  service  charge  rep- 
resents. 

It's  an  unavoidable  charge,  and  con- 
sumers have  always  paid  it,  and  al- 
ways will. 

But  sometimes  they  have  paid  it  on 
a  basis  that  was  not  entirely  fair  to 
them  individually. 

The  service  charge  is  inseparable 
from  the  water  business.  Of  course 
it  can  be  hidden — absorbed — com- 
bined with  the  rest  of  the  bill.  You 
can  stop  calling  it  the  service 
charge. 

There  will  be  this  difference — the 
water  rate  will  be  higher  and  not 
so  equitable. 

The  old  base  rate  was  28.75  cents, 
which  included  the  cost  of  service. 
It  is  now  24  cents  per  1 00  cubic 
feet,  and  you  pay  for  service  as  a 
separate  item.     * 

This  is  fairer  to  you.  but  the  re- 
sults to  us  are  almost  the  same. 

The  change  was  made  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  consumers,  not  to  benefit 
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Curran  Theatre. 

Marjorie  Rambeau,  the  great  emotional 
star,  comes  to  the  Curran  Theatre  next  Sun- 
day night,  June  29th,  in  "Eyes  of  Youth,"  in 
which  she  has  just  completed  a  year's  run  at 
the   Maxine    Elliott  Theatre.    New   York   City. 

This  notable  dramatic  novelty  needs  but 
little  introduction  to  playgoers.  Few  plays 
in  recent  years  have  so  captured  the  popular 
fancy,  or  have  received  such  glowing  tributes 
from  the  press.  The  authors  are  Max  Mar- 
cin  and  Charles  Guernon.  The  play  is  in 
three  acts  and  four  episodes,  the  latter  being 
visualizations  of  the  revelations  of  a  girl's 
future.  The  story  deals  with  a  young  woman's 
choice  of  a  career  in  life.  Undecided  what 
to  do.  she  follows  the  suggestion  of  a  Hindu 
Yogi  who  comes  "into  her  home,  and  learns 
to  read  her  own  heart  aright.  This  reading 
is  symbolized  by  means  of  a  crystal  and  this 
crystal  reveals  to  her  the  consequences  of 
each  choice.  In  e^very  act  there  is  a  transi- 
tion from  the  home  of  the  girl  to  the  episode 
of  the  future  revealed  in  the  crystal.  The 
result  is  a  play  remarkable,  not  only  in  plot 
and  production,  but  in  its  tremendous  spiritual 
significance.  

The  Alcazar. 

The  New  Alcazar  Company  has  seized  upon 
the  psychological  moment  to  play  Charles 
Hoyt's  famous  farcical  comedy,  "A  Temper- 
ance Town,"  commencing  at  next  Sunday's 
matinee.  Theme  and  title  appeal  alike  to  the 
younger  generation,  who  have  not  seen  the 
uproarious  satire,  and  to  their  elders  who 
have  seen  a  community  in  its  first  agonies 
of  prohibition.  Hoyt.  like  his  successor 
George  Ade,  was  a  brilliant  satirist,  a  hater 
of  sham  and  hypocrisy,  and  a  genius  in  de- 
picting the  humorous  side  of  life.  "A  Tem- 
perance Town"  is  played,  not  as  propaganda, 
but  as  funny,  timely  entertainment.  It  will  be 
acted  without  revision,  exactly  as  written,  with 
Belle  Benentt  as  Ruth.  Henry  Shumer  as 
"Monte"'  Jones,  the  amiable  town  drunkard ; 
Walter  P.  Richardson  as  the  inimitable 
"Bingo,"  Jean  Oliver  as  Roxy,  and  some 
twenty-five  others. 

To  follow,  July  6th,  comes  the  first  San 
Francisco  presentation  of  "The  Walk-Offs," 
a  satirical  comedy  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatton, 
authors  of  "Upstairs  and  Down"  and  "Lom- 
bardi.  Limited.''  The  Hattons  write  with 
pungent  wit  and  vitriolic  sarcasm  that  bites 
and  blisters.  

The  Orpheum. 

Frank  Dobson  and  his  Thirteen  Sirens  will 
be  the  headline  attraction  at  the  Orpheum  next 
week.  "The  Sirens"  is  a  musical  tabloid  by 
Frank  Stammers  and  contains  sufficient  plot 
for  its  purpose,  which  is  to  exploit  the  singing, 
dancing,  and  comedy  of  Mr.  Dobson  and  thir- 
teen very  attractive  and  talented  girls.  He  is 
a  clever  light  comedian  gifted'  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  which  he  is  apparently  un- 
conscious of,  and  he  sings  and  dances  ad- 
mirably. The  tabloid  is  beautifully  staged  and 
costumed  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  great 
success  it  has  achieved  wherever  it  has  been 
presented. 

Madge  Maitland  is  an  international  star  of 
great  fame  and  popularity  who  sings  comic 
songs  in  a  manner  both  effective  and  at- 
tractive. 

Brahm  Van  den  Berg,  although  born  in  Hol- 
land, is  best  known  as  a  Belgian  pianist,  for 
he  received  his  musical  education  in  Belgium 
beginning  at  the  age  of  five,  when  he  learned 
the  'cello.  At  thirteen  Brahm  Van  den  Berg 
toured  Europe  as  a  prodigy  and  was  soloist 
with    the    noted    symphony    orchestra    at    the 


Kuursal  concerts  at  Ostend,  also  appearing  at 
the  Belgian  court,  where  through  the  influence 
of  its  queen  he  was  granted  a  three  years' 
course,  Leschetizsky  being  his  instructor.  At 
sixteen  he  graduated  with  high  honors  and 
was  pupil  of  Saint-Saens.  He  is  now  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  greatest  of  pianists. 

Lew  Williams  and  Ada  Mitchell  will  ap- 
pear in  a  musical  skit  called  "June  Time," 
which  is  tuneful   and   entertaining. 

Emile  and  John  Nathane  will  perform  the 
most  daring  gymnastic  feats. 

The  remaining  acts  will  be  Sheila  Terry  and 
company  in  the  musical  romance,  "Three's  a 
Crowd" :  Lloyd  and  Well  ,  "The  Two  Boys 
from  Dixie,"  and  T.  Roy  Barnes  and  Bessie 
Crawford   in   "A    Package  of  Smiles." 

The  latest  series  of  the  Hearst  Weekly  Mo- 
tion Pictures  wilt  complete  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  programmes  in   vaudeville. 


"Atda"  at  the  Auditorium. 

California  has  seen  many  sumptuous  and 
lavish  productions  of  plays,  operas,  and  spec- 
tacles, but  nothing  approaching  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  recent  presentation  of  "Aida" 
at  the  Greek  Theatre  has  ever  teen  witnessed 
in  Western  America.  Consequently  the  an- 
nouncement that  it  would  be  repeated,  but  on 
an  even  more  elaborate  scale,  at  the  Civic 
Auditorium,  next  Wednesday  evening,  July  2d, 
has  been  hailed  with  delight  and  the  big  build- 
ing bids  fair  to  be  packed  to  the  doors. 
There  will  be  room  for  many  thousand  spec- 
tators, at  prices  ranging  from  50  cents  to  S2. 

As  in  the  first  production,  the  lighting  ef- 
fects will  be  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  scenic 
effects  and  costumes  will  be  better  than  in 
Berkeley,  the  scenery  of  the  production  built 
for  Ewing  Field  having  been  secured  for  this 
occasion.  Pietro  Marino,  the  violin  virtuoso, 
will  be  the  musical  director  and  he  will  wave 
his  experienced  baton  over  an  orchestra  of 
seventy-five  picked  musicians.  The  chorus 
will  number  one  hundred  and  fifty  trained 
voices  and  there  will  be  a  bewildering  ballet 
of  seventy,  under  the  idrection  of  Anita  Peters 
Wright. 

The  cast  will  be  notable  and  will  be  headed 
by  Maude  Fay.  Albert  Rappaport,  the  emi- 
nent tenor,  whose  fine  voice  is  well  known 
here,  will  also  make  his  operatic  debut  in  this 
city  as  Rhadames.  Marion  Vecki,  the  popular 
baritone,  will  sing  Amonasro,  a  role  that 
should  fit  him  admirably,  and  Blanche  Hamil- 
ton Fox  will  again  sing  Amneris.  in  which 
she  triumphed  at  the  Greek  Theatre.  Evaristo 
Alibertini  and  Guiseppe  Corralo  will  again  ap- 
pear as  the  King  and  Ramphis  and  the  stage 
will  once  more  be  under  the  experienced  di- 
rection of  Aristide  Xeri.  Reserved  seats  are 
greatlv  in  demand  at  Sherman,  Clav  &  Co.'s. 


Fairmont  Hotel. 

So  great  a  hit  has  the  young  dancer  from 
South  America,  Gualtiero  Bartnlini.  made  in 
Rainbow  Lane  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  that  he 
will  be  retained  for  another  week,  continuing 
his  wonderful  "Danse  Macabre,"  to  Saint- 
Saens'  music,  with  Yanda  Hotf.  A  new- 
comer to  the  hotel  will  be  Pearl  Lowerie.  the 
American  chanteuse,  whose  originality*  and 
piquancy  have  gained  her  great  renown,  and 
Eva  Clark  and  Halli  Xestor  will  change  their 
solos  and  duets.  Vanda  Hoff.  who  is  an  es- 
tablished favorite,  will  appear  in  some  new 
dance  creations  and  Henry  Busse  and  his  re- 
markable orchestra  will  continue  to  tempt 
tripping   feet. 

This  Saturday  evening  there  will  be  a  spe- 
cial dinner  and  carnival  in  Rainbow  Lane, 
with  features  that  will  make  the  occasion 
very  similar  to  a  typical   San   Francisco   New 
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Year's  Eve  celebration.  The  afternoon  teas 
in  the  Laurel  Court  continue  as  popular  as 
ever  and  the  Sunday  evening  Lobby  Concerts 
always  attract  a  throng  of  music  lovers.  The 
soloist  for  this  Sunday  evening  will  be 
Blanche  Hamilton  Fox,  the  favorite  mezzo- 
soprano.  

Bohemian  Club  Concert. 
The  annual  concert  of  the  Bohemian  Club 
will  take, place  this  year  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House,  Thursday  afternoon,  July  10th,  at 
half-past  2.  This  year's  programme  will  in- 
clude the  principal  numbers  from  the  new 
Grove  Play.  "Life."  book  by  Harry  Leon  Wil- 
son and  music  by  Domenico  Brescia.  It  will 
be  interpreted  by  an  orchestra  of  seventy, 
under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  and  the 
Bohemian  Club  chorus  of  sixty.  Music  from 
Grove  Plays  of  other  years  will  also  be  heard, 
including  selections  from  "The  Twilight  of 
the  Kings."  by  Wallace  A.  Sabin.  Richard 
M.  Hotaling  will  tell  the  story  of  "Life"  and 
stereoptican  views  of  the  plays  and  grove  will 
be  shown.  Boxes  and  reserved  seats  will  be 
on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Monday 
morning,   July   7th. 


Knocked  Kaiser  Down. 

A  postman  in  the  Finsbury  Park  district  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  man 
who  once  knocked   the   ex-Kaiser  down. 

"My  father,"  he  told  the  Tit-Bits  man,  "was 
an  old  and  favorite  employee  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's. He  worked  for  many  years  with  a 
number  of  other  men  in  the  grounds  of  Wind- 
sor Castle.  As  their  work  consisted  for  the 
most  part  in  planting  the  sloping  banks  of 
the  Thames  with  bushes  and  shrubs,  these 
workmen  were  known  as  members  of  the 
'Slope  Gang.'  My  father,  who  was  the  fore- 
man, who  was  popularly  called  'Old  Bill.' 

"On  account  of  the  Fenian  scare  that  ex- 
isted in  the  late  'seventies  he  was  instructed 
to  be  particularly  suspicious  of  strangers, 
and  he  and  the  members  of  his  gang  were 
provided  with  police  whistles  with  which  to 
give  the  alarm  should  any  suspicious  person 
appear    in    the    grounds. 

"One  morning,  while  'Old  Bill'  was  sweep- 
ing up  leaves  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  a 
strange  young  man  approached  him.  'You 
are  not  working  at  all,'  he  said,  'only  killing 
time.     What  are  you  doing  here?' 

"  'What  you  ought  to  be  doing — minding 
my  own  business !'  was  the  grufF  replv. 

"The  young  man  turned  livid  with  passion. 

"'How  dare  you,  fellow!'  the  stranger  al- 
most hissed.  'How  dare  you  speak  in  such 
a  manner  to   your  future  king!' 

"Thinking  that  the  young  man  was  mad. 
'Old  Bill'  promptly  knocked  him  down,  blew 
his  whistle  for  assistance,  and  prevented  him 
from  rising  by  threatening  him  with  his 
broom. 

"Great  was  the  consternation  when  the 
royal  servants  and  detectives  came  running 
up  to  discover  that  *01d  Bill's'  prisoner  was 
Prince  William  of  Prussia,  now  the  ex-Kaiser, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  his  grandmother.  Queen 
Victoria. 

"The  affair  was  carefully  hushed  up.  but 
even  at  that  time  my  father  was  convinced 
that  his  victim  intended  some  day  to  claim 
the   English   throne." — Tit-Bits. 
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32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


REPUBLIC  OF  CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 


Czecho-SIovakia  as  now  outlined  just  about 
equals  Ohio  in  dimensions.  It  would  thus 
overlap  half  a  dozen  of  the  smaller,  but  pros- 
perous little  governments  of  Europe.  Xot 
one  of  the  new  states  formed.  Poland  alone 
excepted,  enters  upon  an  independent  exist- 
ence with  more  flattering  prospects.  Included 
within  these  outlines  are  in  excess  of  12.000,- 
000  inhabitants,  of  whom  slightly  more  than 
half  are  Czechs.  There  are  probably  nearly 
3,000,000  Germans  and  the  balance  are  di- 
vided between  the  Moravians  and  Slovakians. 
with  a  goodly  sized  group  of  Hungarians  im- 
bedded among  these  Slavs. 

The  Czechs  are  a  splendidly  progressive 
people.  One  need  look  no  further  than 
Prague  for  such  evidence  l  says  Xevin  Winter 
in  a  recent  article  I.  Illiteracy  is  almost  un- 
known, so  great  has  been  the  attention  given 
to  education,  although  a  component  of  an  em- 
pire where  illiteracy  predominates.  Moravia 
is  not  quite  so  advanced  or  so  progressive 
and  Slovakia  is  the  most  backward.  Igno- 
rance and  illiteracy  are  very"  common  there. 
The  land  has  been  owned  by  Hungarian  land- 
lords in  immense  tracts,  and  I  am  told  that  a 
condition  almost  of  serfdom  was  not  uncom- 
mon. In  Bohemia  much  of  the  soil  has  been 
broken  into  small  holdings  and  this  doubt- 
less accounts  for  the  systematic  cultivation 
everywhere. 

Prague  is  a  ready  prepared  capital  worthy 
of  being  the  chief  city  of  a  large  estate.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  all 
Europe.  The  architecture  is  charming,  the 
city  retains  many  of  its  mediaeval  charac- 
teristics. There  is  enough  history  to  cast  the 
glamour  of  romance  over  this  city  which 
overspreads  both  banks  of  the  Vltava,  whose 
waters  find  their  way  to  the  Baltic  through 
the    Elbe,    thus   providing    navigation    to    the 


sea  for  goodly  sized  barges.  In  the  future 
the  globe-trotter  may  profitably  include 
Prague  in  his  itinerary- 
Bohemia  is  a  veritable  hive  of  industry. 
In  density  of  population  it  equals  or  exceeds 
the  old  German  Empire.  It  became  the  great- 
est industrial  section  of  Austria-Hungary, 
having  developed  into  a  notable  centre  for 
iron  and  steel,  as  well  as  textile  production. 
The  famous  Skoda  cannon  factory  and  muni- 
tion plant  was  at  Pilsen,  where  another 
famous  product  originated.  Its  textiles  were 
an  important  factor  in  European  trade  and 
there  were  many  products  of  Bohemian  skill 
and  labor  which  are  widely  known.  Likewise 
the   famous    Carlsbad  resort  lies   in   Bohemia. 


In  countries  where  women  are  still  openly 
treatd  as  chattels  there  are  curious  ways  of 
estimating  the  value  of  a  wife.  A  bear  ham 
is  the  price  of  a  wife  among  the  Ainus.  The 
Kaffir  figure  varies  from  four  to  eight  oxen, 
according  to  the  competition  for  the  particu- 
lar bride.  A  score  of  cartridges  buys  a  wife 
in  Uganda,  the  Australian  black  gives  the 
weight  of  his  better  half  in  butter,  and  the 
Tartars  in  Turkestan  are  said  to  get  as  many 
wives  as  they  want  at  the  rate  of  a  box  of 
matches   each. 


Tobacco  seeds  are  so  minute  that  a  thimble- 
ful will  furnish  enough  plants  for  an  acre  of 
ground. 


ALCAZAR 

Good  old  Alcazar!     What  would  we  do  with- 
out   it?" — Argonaut. 

This   Week— "HE    CALM.    CAMILLA" 

Claire    Rummer's    Eroadwav    Fairv    Tale 

WEEK  COM.   NEXT   SUN.    MAT-.  JUNE   29 

Extra  Fourth    of  July   Mat.   Friday 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

Belle  Bcnndl  -:-  Walter  P.  Richardson 

In  Hoyt's   Smashing  Farcical  Satire 

"A  Temperance  Town' ' 

More  Timely   Than    7ver — Funnier   Than    Ever 

Sun.,  Julv  6 — First  Time  Here 

"THE   WALK-OFFS'* 

By    the    authors   of    "Lombardi    Limited" 

Every  Evening  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Matinees,  Sun.,  Tburs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 
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RPHEUM      °'FARRELL  STREET 


B«twe<9  Stockton  ud  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunder  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

FRANK  DOBSON  AND  HIS  THIRTEEN- 
SIREN'S:  SHEILA  TERRY  and  Company  in 
"Three's  a  Crowd";  MADGE  MAITLAND  in 
Original  Songs;  BRAHM  VAN  DEN  BERG, 
Pianist;  LEW  WILLIAMS  an.l  ADA  MITCH- 
ELL in  "June  Time":  EMILE  and  TOHN" 
NATHANE.  Keats  of  Daring:  LLOYD  and 
WELLS.  "Two  Boys  from  Dixie";  HEARST 
WEEKLY:  T.  ROY  BARNES  and  BESSIE 
CRAWFORD,    "A    Package    of    Smiles." 

Evening  prices,  15c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),  15c,  25c,  50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


fURRAN 

V^     Ellis  and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last   time    Sat.    night — Courtenav   and    Wise    in 

"CAPPY    RICKS" 

STARTING  SUNDAY  NIGHT.  JUNK  29 

Thomas  Wilkes    Presents 

(By   arrangement   with    A.   II.    Woods) 

Marjorie  Rambeau 

In    tier    Greatest1    Dramatic    Triumph 
"EVES    OF    3c*OUTH" 
Xights.   50c   to   52:    Sat.    mat..    50c   I 
BEST  SEATS  S1.00  WED. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  daily  news- 
paper  does   something   clever    and   distinctive 

very  rarely,  it  is  true,  but  then   the  net  of 

chance  has  a  very  wide  mesh.  Many  years 
ago  there  was  a  newspaper  that  prompted  one 
of  its  young  men  to  copy  out  the  whole  of 
Milton's  "Samson  Agonistes"  and  to  send  it 
out  as  his  own  work  and  under  the  title  of 
"Like  a  Giant  Refreshed"  to  a  dozen  or  so 
of  the  great  publishers.  Not  one  among  them 
recognized  it.  Not  one  among  them  accepted 
it.  Some  of  them  were  patronizing  and  some 
were  scornful  in  their  refusals.  One  of  the 
largest  of  the  publishing  houses  said  that 
there  was  "too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  on 
the  market  already."  It  made  a  capital  story. 
Incidentally  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  people  in  San  Francisco  have  read 
"Samson  Agonistes."  Or  even  "Paradise 
Lost."  How  many  have  read  Dante's  "In- 
ferno" ? 

Then  there  was  another  newspaper  that  sent 
one  of  its  reporters  to  a  dozen  celebrated 
physicians.  He  related  precisely  the  same 
symptoms  to  them  all  and  then  published  their 
diagnoses  and  prescriptions.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  there  was  not  the  least  resem- 
blance between  them. 

And  now  comes  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  with  a  question  propounded  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  number  of  distinguished 
women  to  whom  it  was  submitted :  Which 
hero  in  all  fiction  would  you  prefer  to  have 
take  you  in  to  dinner?  As  an  aid  to  choice 
a  list  of  possible  names  was  submitted,  and 
these  included  Ivanhoe,   Henry  Esmond,    Sam 
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YOUNG  LADY,  GOOD  EDUCATION,  L 
well  read,  knowledge  of  French  and  Span- 
ish, desires  position  as  private  secretary, 
preferably  with  writer  or  student,  al- 
though has  good  knowledge  of  business 
affairs;  excellent  references.  Address  Box 
S,  The  Argonaut. 
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Palo  Alto  Military  Academy 

(Formerly     Manzanita    Hall) 
P.  O.  Box   138A,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Why   mention   drill,   swimming,    games,    les- 
sons?     These,    of    course.      Their    quality? 
Test    them.      Payment    by    the    month    per- 
mitted.     Catalog    on    request. 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  NOW   IN   SESSION 
Twenty-seventh  School  Year  Begins  Sept.  1 
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Weller,  Jean  Valjean,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Daniel  Deronda,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Sherlock 
Holmes,  Hamlet,  Mulvaney,  and  Jude. 

Only  five  replies  are  published,  and  we 
must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  deep  disappoint- 
ment at  the  lack  of  enterprise  displayed  in 
four  of  them.  Amelie  Rives  is  the  only  one 
who  rises  to  the  occasion,  and  she  selects 
the  real  hero  of  Goethe's  "Faust" — in  a  word 
Mephistopheles.  She  stipulates  that  he  shall 
be  her  companion  for  "just  one  dinner.''  Evi- 
dently she  fears  his  persuasiveness  if  a  pro- 
longed opportunity  should  be  accorded  to  it. 
None  the  less  we  must  enter  a  demurrer.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  women  are  not  more  cau- 
tious and  precise.  Can  it  be  said  that  Mephis- 
topheles is  a  character  of  fiction?  Have  we 
not  here  our  old  friend  the  Devil  under  a  more 
polite  name?  And  is  there  anything  fictional 
about  the  Devil  ?  Can  we  even  accord  to 
Amelie  Rives  the  palm  for  originality?  For 
is  not  the  Devil  a  quite  common  and  ordinary 
dinner  companion?  None  the  less  the  lady 
means  well.  With  Mephistopheles,  as  pictured 
by  Goethe,  she  would  have  a  most  amusing 
dinner.  After  such  an  experience  of  intelli- 
gence, of  an  exquisite  savoir  faire,  of  perfect 
manners,  we  believe  that  she  would  hence- 
forth eschew  dinners  altogether  rather  than 
again  to  descend  to  the  conventional  escort  ot 
modern  society.  Fancy  dining  with  Mephis- 
topheles on  Monday  and  with  a  "prominent 
citizen"  on  Tuesday.  Better  a  dinner  of  herbs 
at  a  cafeteria. 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier  is  disappointing,  too. 
Of  all  the  heroes  of  fiction  she  would  choose 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Folliot.  No  wonder  the  editor 
should  append  a  note  to  say  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Folliot  is  to  be  found  in  Peacock's  novel, 
"Crochet  Castle."  How  very  modern  we  are, 
to  be  sure.  Not  knowing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Folliot. 
we  can  not  speak  as  to  his  desirability  as  a 
dinner  companion.     But  it  would  seem  a  risk. 

Alma  Gluck  would  like  to  go  in  to  dinner 
with  Daniel  Deronda.  All  right,  Alma!  It's 
a  free  country,  or  was,  before  the  world  was 
made  safe  for  democracy. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  gives  us  another 
shock.  She  chooses  the  hero  of  Marie  Hay's 
"A  Winter  Queen,"  and  then  very  properly 
goes  on  to  tell  us  at  some  length  who  Marie 
Hay  is,  although  it  would  be  more  useful 
to  tell  us  who  her  hero  is,  thus  honored  by 
Mrs.  Atherton's  choice  as  a  dinner  companion. 
Marie  Hay,  it  seems,  is  the  wife  of  Herbert 
von  Hindenburg,  which  of  course  endears  her 
to  us  at  once.  Marie  Hay  has  recanted  her 
pro-Germanism,  although  one  would  hardly 
have  supposed  that  recantation  would  be 
necessary  to  a  Scotchwoman,  even  though  the 
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SUBSCRIPTION 

PRICE  UNCHANGED  —  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 
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LEADING  NEWSPAPERo/r/icPACIFIC  COAST 


Remains  90  Cents 

PER  MONTH— only  3  cents  per  day. 


The  increase  in  the  price  of  the  Sunday  Chronicle  to  10 
cents  does  not  in  any  way  affect  regular  monthly  subscrib- 
ers, who  will  continue  to  receive  The  Chronicle  (includ- 
ing the  Sunday  edition )  seven  days  a  week,  at  the  regular 
monthly  subscription  rate  of  90  cents  per  month. 

SA  VE  MONE  Y  by  becoming  a  regular- 
monthly  subscriber  to  the  Daily  and 
Sunday  Chronicle,  at  go  cents 
per  month. 


Subscribe  at  once,  through  any  Chronicle  office,  news- 
dealer or  postmaster. 


wife  of  Herbert  von  Hindenburg.  The  Von 
Hindenburgs  were  in  Italy  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  it  was  only  after  they  went  to 
Switzerland  that  they  "learned  the  truth," 

Finally  comes  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon,  and 
once  more  our  hopes  are  abashed.  Mrs.  Bacon 
would  choose  Mr.  Dooley,  and  failing  Mr. 
Dooley  "the  only  possible  second  choice  would 
be  Dr.  Watson,  the  companion  of  Sherlock 
Holmes."  Mrs.  Bacon  would  not  like  to  dine 
with  Ivanhoe,  as  she  is  sure  that  his  table 
manners  would  be  bad.  She  would  not  like 
to  dine  with  Rip  Van  Winkle,  as  he  would 
be  sure  to  go  to  sleep.  (Not  by  your  side, 
Mrs.  Bacon.)  She  would  not  dine  with  Ham- 
let because  of  the  way  he  treated  his  mother 
and  his  fiancee.  She  would  not  dine  with 
Sherlock  Holmes  because  he  would  be  sure 
to  contradict  her,  and  might  give  himself  an 
injection  of  morphia.  Therefore  there  is  no 
one  left  except  Mr.  Dooley  and  Dr.  Watson. 
But  if  table  manners  are  to  be  a  bar,  how 
about  Mr.  Dooley,  whose  charms  are  certainly 
not  of  the  sort  to  be  increased  by  propinquity? 
Mrs.  Bacon  is  illogical. 

But  what  poverty  of  imagination  these  la- 
dies show,  with  the  single  exception  of  Amelie 
Rives.  In  a  world  of  fiction  crowded  with 
titans  and  demi-gods,  two  of  them  select  the 
heroes  of  modern  novels  that  are  compara- 
tively unknown,  one  of  them  chooses  a  Chi- 
cago bartender  and,  as  an  alternative,  a  non- 
entity like  Dr.  Watson,  the  fourth  throws  her 
glove  to  Daniel  Deronda,  insignificant  only 
in  the  gorgeous  company  that  surrounds  him. 
and  only  one  of  the  five  wants  to  dine  with 
Satan.  No  one  wants  D'Artagnan  for  an  es- 
cort, nor  Athos,  nor  the  Wandering  Jew,  nor 
Charles  Darnay,  nor  Don  Quixote,  nor 
L'lysses.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  says 
that  the  replies  are  revelatory  of  character- 
istics in   general.     They  certainly  are. 


The  Czar,  it  seems,  loved  his  wife  and  she 
loved  him.  No  wonder  that  some  of  our 
women  writers  should  indulge  in  convulsions 
of  ecstasy  and  that  their  busy  fingers  should 
be  weaving  wreaths  for  martyred  heads.  All 
can  be  forgiven,  indeed  there  can  be  nothing 
to  forgive,  where  the  domestic  virtues  reign 
supreme.  The  Czarina  writes  to  her  husband 
"My  Dearest  Loved  one."  Excellent  wife ! 
And  he  replies  in  the  same  vein.  Most  excel- 
lent of  husbands,  and  therefore  most  excel- 
lent of  kings,  wisest  of  rulers,  most  benevo- 
lent of  potentates !  "With  all  my  snul  1 
suffer  with  thee,"  says  the  Czarina.  "Oh,  my 
God,  how  I  love  thee !  Always  more  and 
more !  My  love  is  as  deep  as  the  sea  ;  my  ten- 
derness as  measureless.  Sleep  well ;  and  do 
not  cough."  Much  more  of  the  same  kind. 
The  old  bachelor  who  writes  the  woman's 
page  simulates  in  words  a  very  successful 
choke  and  a  snivel,  and  the  Czar  is  canonized 
in  the  feminine  heart  because  he  loved  his 
wife.  He  is  instantly  acquitted  of  the  crimes 
that  he  committed  because  he  seems  not  to  be 
guilty  of  other  crimes  with  which  no  one  ever 
charged   him.      It   is   the   feminine   way. 

The  Czarina's  letter  is,  of  course,  not  read 
in  full.  Nothing  is  ever  read  in  full  nowa- 
days, not  even  the  league  of  nations.  Head- 
lines suffice,  and  there  is  always  some  one 
who  will  read  things  for  us  and  tell  us  about 
them.  But  let  us  see  what  it  is  that  "My  Dearest 
Love"  is  thus  tenderly  exhorted  to  do.  Here 
it  is:  "My  dearest,  only  be  firm:  show  thy 
strong  hand !  That  is  all  that  the  Russians 
need.  Thou  hast  never  so  far  failed  to  show 
them  thy  love  and  clemency — let  them  now 
make  acquaintance  with  thy  clenched  fist! 
They  beg  for  that  themselves.  Many  of  them 
have  recently  admitted  to  me;  'What  we  need 
is  the  knout !'  That  may  seem  strange  to 
you  :  but  it  is  the  slave  nature.  The  greatest 
firmness — to  the  point  of  cruelty,  and  the 
warmest  love  !  From  the  hour  when  they  be- 
gan to  know  thee  and  Kalinjin  [Protopopoff] 
they  quieted  down.  Yes.  they  must  learn  to 
fear  thee;  thy  love  is  not  enough  for  them." 
Was  ever  such  malignant  poison  instilled 
into  the  veins  of  a  fool?  But  let  it  all  be  for- 
given, forgotten,  denied.  He  loved  his  wife. 
He  drove  a  mighty  nation  to  fury-  He  spent 
millions  of  lives.  He  drenched  Europe  with 
needless  blood  by  prolonging  the  war,  but — 
he  loved  his  wife. 


RIDING  A  PROJECTILE. 


Lieutenant    James    Richard    Crowe    of    Ala- 

|  bama,  a  former  New  York  newspaper  man, 
was  killed  just  after  his  final  training  at  Is- 
soudun,   where   the   American    fliers   practiced 

|  their  acrobatics.  Under  the  title,  "Pat  Crowe, 
Aviator,"    his    old    associates    in    journalism 

|  have  just  issued  a  collection  of  Crowe's 
stories.  The  following,  written  just  after  he 
had  first  flown  in  a  fast  scout  plane,  shows  5 

!  sort  of  fancy  that  is  usually  lacking  in  fliers. 
It  was  found  among  the  dead  aviator's  papers 
after  the  book  had  gone  to  press  : 

"I    have    flown    at    last — Little    Silversides, 
that  fleck  of  fire  I  have  watched  so  long  and 

I  so  enviously  from  the  ground.  It  is  the 
tiniest  of  the  'top-waters'  among  the  Flying 
Fishes  and  is  full  of  playful  energy.  I  have 
watched  them  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the 

[  cool   of  the    evening,    sporting   themselves   in 


the  clear  altitudes,  seeming  to  delight  in  flick- 
ing the  eun  from  their  shiny  scales.  Some- 
times they  are  so  high  they  are  lost  in  the 
blue,  except  when,  for  a  moment,  they  flip  into 
sight  like  the  flash  of  a  heliograph.  They 
dive  and  dart  like  the  bright  little  minnows 
that  frolic  when  the  sun  warms  the  surface 
of  the  little  rivers  of  France.  They  are  as 
graceful  as  swallows  when  they  swoop.  They 
circle  in  pairs  in  their  play  and  in  apparent 
disregard  of  all  things  mundane.  I  have 
watched  them  and  wondered,  but  somehow  I 
no  more  thought  of  joining  them  than  of 
joining  the  minnows  or  tnc  swallows  at  their 
play,  but  now  I  find  myself  one  of  their  ce- 
lestial  band. 

"On  the  ground  they  seem  like  toys.  One 
feels  more  like  pulling  them  on  with  boot- 
straps than  climbing  into  them.  The  fat  little 
motor  seems  in  one's  lap.  One  is  almost  in- 
closed. Instruments  cluster  all  around  one's 
head.  A  broad  strap  is  under  the  arms  and 
another  across  the  lap.  The  eyes  are  level 
with  the  cowl.  Only  the"  helmeted  head  is 
above  the  board.  The  motor  spits  like  an 
angry  cat  and  then  goes  into  a  hissing  roar. 
The  starter  gives  you  the  flag,  and  you  'give 
'er  the  gun.'  She  raises  her  tail  like  a  scor- 
pion about  to  strike  and  dashes  off.  The  tail 
flips  like  the  fluttering  tail  of  a  fish  out  of 
water.  Then  it  jumps  into  the  air.  It  will 
hurdle  a  house  or  a  hangar  or  a  mountain, 
you  feel.  She  wants  to  climb  like  a  toy  bal- 
loon. You  must  'hold  the  nose  down'  or  she 
will  climb  too  fast. 

"You  feel  that  you  are  strapped  to  a  pro- 
jectile. It  is  you  and  power  alone  in  the  sky. 
Then  you  throttle  down  to  fly  level  and  you 
wonder  how  you  ever  thought  it  flew  like  a 
swallow.  It  is  like  a  butterfly  dancing  on  the 
slightest  puff  of  air,  but  there  are  no  flowers 
to  light  on.  There  are  instruments  to  watch, 
there  is  work  to  do.  The  world  drops  away. 
It  is  only  the  hazy  horizon  that  you  see. 
You  must  be  alert  not  to  be  outmanoeuvred  by 
the  other  machine.  All  motion  is  relative, 
and  you  two  are  the  only  persons  in  your 
little  world.  He  moves  up  and  down — the 
horizon  wabbles  and  wallows  like  a  drunken 
whale ;  sometimes  the  earth  is  just  above 
your  head(,  but  mostly  it  is  below.  You  alone 
are  fixed.  You  tell  by  the  pressure  on  your 
belt    your    position. 

"Some  time  I  am  going  up  alone  and  perch 
on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  those  gloriously 
tinted  sunset  clouds.  Until  now  I  have  been 
too  busy." — New  York  Times. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

An  old  offender  was  brought  up  before  a 
well-known  London  magistrate.  The  con- 
stable, as  a  preliminary,  informed  his  worship 
that  he  had  in  custody  John  Anderson,  alias 
Brown,  alias  Smith.  "Very  well,"  said  the 
magistrate,  with  an  air  of  dignity.  "I'll  try 
the  women  first.  Bring  in  Alice  Brown. 
What  has  she  been  doing?" 


It  was  washing-day,  and  John  had  been  kept 
from  school  to  look  after  the  baby.  Mother 
sent  them  into  the  garden  to  play,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  cries  disturbed  her.  "John, 
what  is  the  matter  with  baby  now?"  she  in- 
quired from  her  washtub.  "I  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  him,  mother,"  replied  John.  "He's 
dug  a  hole  and  wants  to  bring  it  into  the 
house." 


There  was  a  change  of  curates  in  the  par- 
ish, and  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  promi- 
nent men  of  the  congregation  asked  his 
chauffeur :  "How  do  you  like  the  new  curate, 
Barney  ?"  'Middlin',"  replied  Barney ;  "but 
he  can't  come  up  to  the  old  one.  Twas  him- 
self could  tell  ye  all  about  hell.  Sure,  to 
hear  him  describin'  it,  you'd  think  he  was 
bred,  born,  and  reared  there." 


to  ease  our  burdens,  to  gladden  our  hearts, 
to  bring  smiles  to  our  lips  and  joy  to  our 
eyes?"  As  the  orator  paused  for  breath  the 
prize-fighter  shook  his  fist  at  the  unruly  mem- 
bers of  the  gallery  and  whispered  in  a  loud 
undertone  :  "Mind,  the  first  bloke  what  says 
'beer'   I'll   throw   outside." 


She  was  a  young  widow  who  had  just  re- 
married, and  hubby  number  two  was  causing 
her  much  anxiety.  "I  can  not  understand 
why  my  husband  is  so  fastidious,"  she  con- 
fessed to  a  friend.  "He  scarcely  eats  any- 
thing. Now,  my  first  husband,  who  died, 
used  to  eat  everything  that  I  cooked  for  him." 
"Did  you  tell  your  present  husband  that?" 
queried  the  friend.  "Oh,  yes,  of  course. 
Why?"     "Well,   perhaps  that's  the  reason." 


Bishop  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts  is  said 
never  to  be  at  loss  for  a  telling  reply.  A 
friend  tells  of  the  occasion  when  the  bishop, 
as  guest  at  a  country  home,  indulged  in  lob- 
ster and  mince  pie,  not  wisely,  but  too  well. 
When  he  began  to  feel  more  himself  again 
his  hostess  ventured  to  kid  him  a  little,  say- 
ing :  "Why,  bishop,  you  surely  were  not 
afraid  to  die!"  "No,  madam,"  he  answered 
solemnly,    "but    I    would    have    been    ashamed 


Four-year-old  Hilda  had  been  to  stay  with 
her  cousins,  two  romping,  boisterous  boys, 
who  teased  her  sadly  the  whole  time.  When 
she  came  back,  and  was  telling  her  father 
all  about  her  visit,  she  said:  "Daddy,  every 
night  when  Jack  and  Roger  say  their  prayers, 
they  ask  God  to  make  them  good  boys." 
"That's  quite  right,"  said  her  father.  "But," 
she  added  significantly,  "He  hasn't  done  it 
yet." 

Billy  Sunday  delights  to  tell  of  the  subtle 
criticism  administered  him  by  a  Philadelphia 
girl  for  his  informal  method  of  preaching. 
The  revivalist  halted  at  the  end  of  an  im- 
passioned harangue,  rolled  down  his  sleeves, 
put  on  his  coat,  and  said :  "And  now,  dear 
friends,  does  any  one  want  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions?" All  of  the  congregation  were  silent 
except  the  pretty  girl  in  the  front  row.  She 
said:     "May  I  smoke?" 


"That  picturesque  old  gentleman  sitting 
there  under  the  tree  must  be  at  least  an 
octogenarian,"  commented  the  motorist  who 
had  stopped  for  a  drink  of  water.  "Say, 
looky  yur!"  truculently  returned  Gabe  Yaw  of 
the  Sandy  Mush,  Arkansas,  region.  "You're 
talking  about  my  Uncle  Rip.  He's  eighty-two 
years  old  and  can't  take  up  for  himself,  but 
I  want  you  to  understand,  by  thunder,  that 
he  haint  no   part  nigger." 


A  temperance  orator  was  in  the  habit  of 
holding  forth  in  a  workman's  hall  and  was 
constantly  being  interrupted.  The  next  time 
he  lectured  in  that  hall  he  engaged  a  prize- 
fighter to  sit  in  the  gallery  and  keep  order. 
He  was  contrasting  the  clean  content  of  home 
life  with  the  squalor  of  drunkenness.  "What 
do  we  want  when  we  return  home  from  our 
daily   toil?"   he   asked.      "What   do   we   desire 


Being  very  conceited  about  his  fine  figure, 
the  sportsman  wore  corsets  to  show  it  off. 
One  day  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
lay  prone  on  the  ground.  A  farm  laborer 
ran  to  render  him  assistance.  The  first-aid 
man  began  to  feel  the  fallen  one  all  over  to 
see  if  any  bones  were  broken,  when  suddenly 
he  yelled  out  to  another  laborer :  "Run,  Jack, 
for  heaven's  sake,  for  a  doctor !  Here's  a 
man's  ribs  running  north  and  south  instead 
of   east   and   west." 


"The  dignity  and  decisions  of  the  court 
must  be  upheld,"  said  the  judge  in  addressing 
a  class  of  law  students,  "but  some  mighty 
queer  things  have  to  be  done  to  live  up  to 
this  creed.  Like  a  case  I  heard  of  in  Chino. 
The  prisoner  had  been  arrested  as  a  pick- 
pocket and  been  fined  $5.  'But  he's  only  got 
a  dollar  on  him,  your  honor,'  said  the  officer 
who  had  made  the  arrest.  'Oh,  well,'  said 
the  judge,  'turn  him  loose  in  the  crowd  until 
he  can  raise  the  other  four.'  " 


A  comma  is  a  little  thing,  but  so  is  a  cinder 
in  your  eye.  In  the  wrong  place,  little  things 
can  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  A  certain 
poor  woman,  whose  husband  was  going  to  sea, 
handed  through  the  clerk  to  the  minister  this 
notice,  which  she  desired  him  to  read  in 
church  :  "A  man  going  to  sea,  his  wife  de- 
sires the  prayers  of  the  congregation."  The 
minister,  punctuating  it  in  his  own  way,  read 
it  thus — to  the  obvious  amusement  of  his 
flock:  "A  man  going  to  see  his  wife,  desires 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation." 


Seldom  a  day  passes  that  does  not  bring 
a  laugh  from  Camp  Kearny.  One  of  the  best 
was  handed  out  by  a  doughboy  just  mustered 
out.  Seems  the  camp  had  several  baseball 
nines,  and  rivalry  between  them  was  keen. 
Thus    it    chanced    that    a    doughboy    who    was 


Like  spokes  fro; 
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showing  his  girl  about  camp  could  not  re- 
frain from  pausing  a  moment  where  his  com- 
pany team  was  practicing.  Pointing  to  one 
husky  who  was  tirelessly  pitching  drops  and 
outcurves,  the  lad  exclaimed  :  "See  that  fel- 
low ?  Before  long  he'll  be  our  best  man." 
"This  is  so  sudden,"  cried  the  girl,   blushing. 


In  one  of  the  California  suburban  com- 
munities they  have  a  dance  once  a  week  for 
the  returned  soldier  boys.  All  the  girls  about 
town  are  on  hand  and  all  the  boys  from  over- 
seas are  made  welcome.  Recently  an  inter- 
esting incident  transpired.  He  was  a  three- 
stripe*  man  and  had  danced  with  the  same 
girl  twice  and  they  were  exchanging  con- 
fidences. "Are  you  what  they  call  a  native 
daughter  ?"  he  asked.  "Oh,  no,"  she  mur- 
mured, "I'm  from  Indiana.  Hoosier  girl." 
The  doughboy  blushed,  and  stammered,  "Why 
— er — I  haven't  any,   unless  it's  you." 


William  J.  Bryan  says  he  is  against  the  man 
who  treats  intoxication  as  a  joke.  "I  mean  ! 
men  like  a  clubman  I  once  met  in  Atlanta," 
he  continued.  "This  clubman  and  a  party 
were  just  leaving  the  club  when  the  footman 
who  preceded  them  tripped  on  the  steps  and 
rolled  clear  down  to  the  sidewalk.  As  he 
picked  himself  up,  the  rounder  poked  him  in 
the  ribs  and  cried:  'William,  you  must  be 
more  careful  in  future.  Don't  you  realize  that 
if  you  make  a  practice  of  going  downstairs 
that  way  people  will  begin  to  think  you  really 
belong  to  the  club.'  " 


Mrs.  Charles  Scribner,  Jr.,  who  recently 
stopped  a  runaway  horse  at  Lennox,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  by  so  doing  saved  the  lives  of 
several  school  children,  tells  the  story  of  a 
Scotch  mechanic  who  worked  about  the  hangar 
of  an  aviator  friend  of  hers.  The  flyer  finally 
persuaded  Sandy  to  take  a  ride  with  him,  but 
after  a  few  moments  in  air  Sandy  shouted 
that  he  wanted  to  get  back  to  earth  again. 
"Nonsense,"  retorted  the  aviator.  "Why, 
man,  I  was  just  about  to  do  a  loop  the  loop." 
"For  heaven  sakes  don't,"  wailed  Sandy.  "I 
hae  some  siller  in  ma  pocket  an'  it  might  fall 
oot." 


Mayor  Maloney  of  Butte  said  at  a  banquet: 
"People  talk  about  secret  drinkers.  There 
is  no  such  thing.  The  man  who  really  drinks 
never  keeps  it  a  secret,  but  spreads  the  news 
all  over  town.  "A  minister  I  know  was  walk- 
ing home  one  evening  when  he  encountered 
one  of  the  so-called  secret  drinkers  wobbling 
all  over  the  street.  'Good-evening,'  he  said, 
trying  to  ignore  the  man's  condition.  'What 
seems  to  be  the  trouble,  Pat  ?'  'Sure,  an'  it's 
me  rheumatism,'  said  Pat.  'It's — hie — pain- 
ing me  tonight — hie'  'Well,  I'm  sorry,  Pat. 
Such  a  beautiful  evening.'  'And — hie — so 
many  lovely — hie — moons.'  " 


General  Pershing  is  credited  with  the  fol- 
lowing: "I  was  standing  near  headquarters 
tent  when  I  noticed  that  a  certain  captain 
who  was  standing  near  by  had  fallen  into  the 
habit,  every  time  a  private  saluted  him,  of 
answering  the  salute  with  military  precision, 
but  following  it  up  with  the  words,  'The 
same  to  you.'  Finally  I  called  him  over  and 
asked,  'Captain,  what  do  you  say  "the  same 
to  you,"  every  time  you  return  the  salute  of 
a  private?'  The  captain  grinned.  'It's  this 
way,  general ;  I  was  a  private  once,  myself, 
and  I  know  what  they  say  under  their  breath 
every  time  they  salute  an  officer.'  " 


Norah  -was  a  new  servant  in  the  employ  of 
the  Brown  family,  and  she  had  not  been 
twenty-four  hours  in  her  place  before  she 
had  the  misfortune  to  drop  a  piece  of  roast 
beef  on  the  floor.  Roast  beef  that  has  been 
used  as  a  mop  becomes  just  a  little  gritty  to 
the  taste,  and  so  Norah  thought  it  a  part  of 
wisdom  to  consign  it  to  the  garbage  can.  "I 
think,  Norah,"  remarked  Mrs.  Brown,  com- 
ing into  the  kitchen  later  in  the  day,  "that 
we  will  have  some  of  that  roast  beef  cut  cold 
for  supper."  "Sure,  and  Oi'm  sorry,  ma'am," 
responded  Norah,  contritely,  "but  the  cat  got 
it  when  Oi  wasn't  lookin'."  "The  cat  got 
it!"  exclaimed  the  mistress,  with  a  surprised 
expression.  "What  cat?"  "Oh,  save  us, 
ma'am!"  replied  Norah  in  great  consterna- 
tion.    "Aint  there  no   cat?" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Spelling  'Em  Down  in  Kansas. 
Menageries  where   sleuth-hounds   caracole, 

Where  jaguar  phalanx  and  phlegmatic  gnu 
Fright  ptarmigan  and  kestrels  cheek  by  jowl, 

With  pewit  and  precocious  cockatoo. 

Gaunt  seneschals,   in  crochety  cockades, 

With  seine  net  trawl  for  porpoise  in  lagoons; 

While  scullions  gage  erratic  escapades 
Of  madrepores  in  water-logged  galloons. 

Flamboyant  triptychs  groined   with  gherkins  green 
In  reckless  fracas  with  coquettish   bream, 

Ecstatic   gargoyles,   with   grotesque   chagrin, 

Garnish  the  gruesome   nightmare   of  my   dream! 
•    — Capper's  Weekly. 


To  My  Futurist  Love. 

(Fashion  declares  that  women  shall  wear  pink 
and  blue  hair  and  paint  their  faces  in  various 
startling   hues.) 

How    shall    I    praise  thee    in    verses   ecstatical, 

Light  of  my  Spirit  and   Queen   of  my  Heart, 
Lady   of   pulchritude   polychromatical, 

Ultimate   triumph    of   Futurist  art? 
Time   was   1   caroled  of  locks  that  were  aureate. 

Raved  of  your  eyes  that  were  limpid  and  blue, 
Now  though  I  sing  with  the  skill  of  a  laureate, 

How  can  I  properly  celebrate  you? 

You  with  the  hair  that  is  blue  or  carnelian, 

Purple  or  orange — according  to  styles — 
Making  a  mock  of  the  well-known  chameleon, 

Beating    the    spectrum    by    several    miles ; 
Lips    that    are    yellow    and    cheeks    that   are   violet, 

Eyebrows  and  lashes  a  beautiful  pink — 
How  can   I   lilt  them  in  ballad  or  triolet 

When  I  have  only  one  color  of  ink? 

Druggists    have    raided    the    realms    pharmaceutical 

Seeking   for   pigments   and   powders  and   paint 
Which  would  impart  to  your  hair  and  your  cuticle 

Colors  to  make  a  kaleidoscope  faint. 
Yes,  you  are  lovely — and  yet  I  prefer  to  go 

Far,   far  away  from  this  Futurist  guise; 
Gazing    upon    you    has    given    me    vertigo — 

Lady,  you're  fearfully  hard  on  my  eyes! 
— From  "Things  as  They  Are,"  by  Berton  Braley. 
Published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company, 


In  New  Zealand  there  are  now  twenty  ac- 
climation societies,  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  native  wild  life  of  the  coun- 
try and  introducing  and  protecting  new  game 
birds  and  animals.  The  societies  are  all 
chartered  by  the  government  and  are  under 
its  supervision.  They  have  introduced  into 
the  colony  a  large  number  of  pheasants  of 
different  varieties — California  quail,  Aus- 
tralian opossums,  woodcock,  rainbow  trout, 
salmon,  etc.  The  societies  pay  bounties  for 
the  destruction  of  hawks  and  other  enemies 
of  useful  birds   and  mammals. 
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GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
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LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
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PILING 


Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  Bay.  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 
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230  California  Street 
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The  Paper  used  in  printing  the  Argonaut 

it  furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124  First   Street,   corner  Minna, 

San    Francisco 

Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will    send    you    all    newspaper    clippings    which 
may    appear    about    you,    your    friends,    or    any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 
A    large    force   in    my    New    York    office    reads 
650    daily    papers   and    over   2000    weeklies   and 
magazines,    in    fact,    every  paper  of   importance 
published   in   the   United   States,    for   5000   sub- 
scribers,   and,    through    the    European    Bureaus, 
all    the    leading    papers    in    the    civilized    globe. 
Clippings  found    for  subscribers  and  pasted  on 
slips  giving  name   and   date  of  paper,   and  are 
mailed    day    by    day.      Write    for    circular    and 
terms. 
HENRY    ROMEIKE 
106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New   York    CM 
Branches — London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydr.   ■ 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco    will   be   found   in 
the   following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame.  Their 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy 
Morgan. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  entertained  at  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent,  Mrs.  Marie  Wells  Hanna. 
Mrs.  Pierre  Moore,  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn,  and  Mrs. 
Daulton  Mann. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  gave  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  George  Marye. 

Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  gave  a  luncheon  a  few- 
days  ago  in  Burlingame,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Christian  de  Guigne,  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Mrs. 
Fentriss  Hill,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  and  Miss  Helen 
Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  Del  Monte,  their  guests  including 
Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin, 
Miss  Rhoda  Fullam,  Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  Mr.  Chou- 
teau Johnson,  and  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen  gave  a  supper- 
dance  Friday  evening  at  the  Fairmont,  their  guests 
including  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray  Miss  Doris 
Schmieden,  Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Betty  Schmie- 
den, Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Margaret  Madison, 
Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  Mr.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mr.  Har- 
ris Carrigan-,  Mr.  Frederick  Beaver,  Mr.  Andrew 
Carrigan,  Mr.  George  Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Beaver. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  their  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bourn  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Duplessis  Beylard. 

Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  entertained  at  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including 
Miss  Alice  Colman,  Miss  Louise  Gerstle,  and  Mr. 
Mark  Gerstle,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Walter  Brunzwig  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day at  her  home  in  Los  Angeles  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Alexander  Field,  who  is  visiting  in  the 
southern  city  from  her  home  in  San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Singleton,  U.  S.  N.,  gave 
a  picnic  supper  and  dance  last  Thursday  in  com- 
pliment to  Miss  Enid  Cohen  and  Miss  Florence 
Schneider.  The  party  was  held  at  Mare  Island 
and  among  the  guests  were  Commander  E.  R,  Reid 


and  Mrs.  Reid,  Commander  T.  D.  Parker  and  Mrs. 
Parker,  Captain  J.  J.  Cheatham  and  Mrs. 
Cheatham,  Mrs.  Edward  Hitler,  Miss  Kathcrinc 
Cheatham,  Miss  Cassie  Hitler,  Miss  Marie  Herbert, 
Miss  Eugenia  Ryan.  Miss  Ruth  Haskell,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cheatham.  Commander  E.  R.  Emerick, 
Commander  J.  S.  Saunders,  Ensign  A.  L.  Lanm- 
gan  and  Ensign  Edward  Maltbee. 

Mrs.  William  McKittrick  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Thursday  at  the  home  of  Miss  Minnie  Hough- 
ton on  Franklin  Street.  Mrs.  McKittrick  is  occu- 
pying Miss  Houghton's  home  during  the  absenec 
of  the  latter  in  the  East. 

Captain  William  Van  Antwerp  U.  S.  N.  gave 
a  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Leroy  Nielson  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  tea  at  the  Palace  Hotel  last  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  her  guests  having  included  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  K.  F.  McRae.  and  Miss 
Maye  Colburn. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Alvord  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  last  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward McClernand  at  the  Cecil  Hotel.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  William  Sproule,  Mrs.  Carol  Devol, 
Mrs.  William  Wood,  Mrs.  Wallace  McNamara, 
Mrs.  John  Morrison,  Mrs.  R.  Press.  Mrs.  Eugene 
Hartnett,  Mrs.  Eugene  Northington,  and  Miss 
Press. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country 
Club. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  gave  a  luncheon  several  days 
ago  at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  having  included 
Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling.  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs. 
Henry  Dutton,  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  and  Miss 
Maud  O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  John  Morris  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  in  the  Presidio,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  John  Morrison,  Mrs.  John  McDonald.  Mrs. 
Raymond  Fenner,  Mrs.  Frederick  Funston,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Fredendall.  Mrs.  Charles  McDonald,  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Alvord.  Following  the  luncheon. 
which  was  given  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Morrison  and 
Mrs.  Alvord,  the  party  attended  the  matinee  at 
one  of  the  local  playhouses. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Pickering  entertained 
at  luncheon  a  few  days  ago  at  the  St.  Francis  in 
honor  of  their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  an.l 
Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr. 

Miss  Georgia  Catts  gave  a  house  party  over  the 
week-end  at  her  home  in  Stockton.  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
E.  T.  Stimson  chaperoned  the  party,  which  in- 
cluded Miss  Mary  Armsby.  Miss  Rhoda  Nieblmg, 
Mis-;  Alice  Palmer,  Mr.  Lloyd  Harvey,  Mr.  John 
Meigs,    and  Mr.    Ralph    Palmer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Gottlob  gave  a  dinner  and 
theatre  party  several  evenings  ago.  their  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crane,  Judge 
Marcus  Sloss  and  Mrs.  Sloss,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
George   Creel. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  St.  Francis  for  Mrs.  William 
Fullam.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Fullam.  Mrs. 
Butler  Breeden,  Mrs.  Ritchie  Dunn,  and  Mrs, 
Sydney  Cloman. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Spreckels  Holbrook  entertained  at 
luncheon  Saturday  at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  in- 
cluding     Mrs.      Ernest      Folger      Mrs.      John      D. 


GREATEST  MAGAZINE  OFFER 

The  Argonaut  and  Sunset  Magazine  (together)  for  $4.00  a  year 

i  THE  ARGONAUT regular  price  pet  year,  $4.00  T    .    1   fl»C  Cft 

!  SUNSET  MAGAZINE,  regular  price  per  year,  $1.50    1  Olttl,  «J)D.DU 

}  (East  op  Denver,  $2.00) 

|  Our  Special  Price-Both  for  One  Year-Only  $4.00 

Canada,  50  Cents  Extra;  Foreign,  SI. 00  Extra  ■^■■■^^^^^^^ 

I  About 

!  SUNSET 

j    MAGAZINE 

|  The  only  National  Magazi?ie  edited 
!  and  published  for  Western  People! 

SUNSET,     the     Pacific     Monthly,     is    the 
West's  own  national  magazine.     It  is  the 
only  "general"  magazine  of  national  cir- 
culation and  influence  published  in  the  West. 
It  is  therefore  distinctly  representative  of  the 
i  West  in  its  viewpoint  and  in  its  treatment  of 
:  world  and  national  affairs.    Beautifully  printed 
and    artistically    illustrated,    crammed    full    of 
interest  for  every  member  of  the  family,  it  is 
distinctly  a  FAMILY  magazine.    It  should  be 
:  on  the  reading  table  of  every  Western  house- 
!  hold. 


A  RARE  MONEY- SAVING  OPPORTUNITY 

Use      This      Coupon 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUB.  CO.,  207  Powell  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen— I  enclose  $4.00.   Please  send  me  The  Argonaut  and  Sunset  Magazine 
both  for  one  year,  in  accordance  with  your  special  offer.  ' 


Name_ 


Address. 


(Please  write  Name  and*\ 
Address  PLAINLY      / 


Spreckels,  Sr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  of 
San   Diego,  and   Mr.  John    D.   Spreckels,  Jr. 

Mr.  Edward  Hopkins  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  recently,  llis 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mr?.  Henry  T.  Scott, 
Mrs.  Joseph   Crockett,  and   Mr.   Lansing  Mizner. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Mund  and  Mrs. 
Mund  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  the  Fair- 
mont, when  they  entertained  more  than  a  dozen 
guests. 

Miss  Elena  Folger  entertained  at  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Alfred  Montgomery,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
Miss  Dorothy  Mann,  and  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Jewel. 

0  I   have   been  in   a  far  land 
And   seen  a  lofty  gate 

And  a  camel-train   sway   toward  the  sand 
With    chrysoprase    for    freight — 

And    seen    a    lady    with    a    ring 
That    led    me    like    an    eye. 

And    whichever    way    her    hand    would    swing. 
That    way     sung     I. 

1  followed    like    a    poppy-fool. 
Calling   where    she    went, 

"O  take  my  soul  and  make   •■<    .    .  /, 

Unwind    my    cerement.''' — 
And    still    the    coal-black   jewel    swung 

Before     me,     left     and     right, 
Like  a  chant   the    sea   had    sung 

On    a    windy    night. 
Like    dust    behind    her    camel's    hoof, 

I    followed   in   the  road 
To    the    golden-rippling    roof 

Of    her    august    abode. 
She  turned   to   see  whom  her   ring  had   led 

Anil    turned    away    again 
Into   a  palace  carven  red 

With    dead    desires   of    men. 
The   passion    in    my    feet    was    spent. 

I    stood    before    a    wall 
As    wide    as    the    firmament. 

As    final    and    as   tall. 
-From      "The      Beloved      Stranger,"      hy      Witter 
Bynner.       Published    by    Alfred    A.    Knopf. 


The  Great  Guns  of  England 
The    great    guns    of    England,    they    listen    mile    on 

mile 
To    the    boasts    of    a    broken    War-Lord;    they    lifl 
their    throats    and    smile; 

But   the  old    woods  are   fallen 
For   a    while. 

The    old     woods    are    fallen;     yet    will    they    come 

again. 
They    will    come    back    some    springtime    with    the 
warm    winds    and    the    rain. 

For    Nature  guardeth   her   children 
Never   in   vain. 

They    will    come   hack    some    season;    it    may    be    a 

hundred    years; 
It  is  all  one  to  Nature  with  the  centuries  that  are 
hers; 

She  shall  bring  back  her  children 
And    dry    all    their    tears. 

But  the  tears  of  a  would-be  War-Lord  shall  never 

cease    to    flow. 
He    shall    weep    for    the    poisoned    armies    whenever 
the  gas-winds  blow. 

He  shall  always  weep  for  his  widows, 
An.l  al!  Hell  shall  know. 

The  tears  of  a  pitiless  Kaiser  shallow   they'll    flmv 

and  wide, 
Wide  as  the  desolation  made  by  his  silly   pride 
When    he  slaughtered   a  little   people 
To  stab  France  in   her  side. 

Over  the  ragged  cinders  they  shall  flow  on  and  on 
With    the    listless    falling   of   streams    that    find    not 
Oblivion. 

For  ages  and   ages  of  years 
Till  the  last  star  is  gone. 
— Lord   Dunsanv,    in    the   Saturday    Review. 


Heart's  Rainbow. 
There's   nothing   in   the    world    so    red   as  your   red 

mouth! 
Red    of   east,    not    red    of    west,    nor    red    of    north 

or    south — 
Red    of   poppy,    red    of   rose,    nor    red    of  blood    or 

fire- 
Red   of   beauty    of   the   world,   nor    red    of  world's 

desire! 

There's  nothing  in  the  world  so  gold  as  your  gold 

eyes! 
Gold  of  night,  nor  gold  of  day,  nor  gold  of  dusky 

skies — 
Gold  of  earth,   nor  gold  of  sun,  nor  gold  of  stars 

agleam — 
Gold  of  vision  burning  sight,  nor  gold  of  flame  of 

dream! 

There's    nothing    in    the    world    so    white    as    your 

white    soul! 
White  of  snow,   nor  white  of  milk,   nor  white  the 

waves   unroll— 
White     of     lily,     white     of     cloud,     nor     white    of 

stealing    mist — 
White     of     ecstasy     and     prayer     when     two     deep 

hearts    have   kist! 

Red   of  love,  and  gold  of  love,  and   white  of  love 

for  me! 
What  of  all  the  colors  dreaming  up  through  earth 

and    sea? 
All    the    colors    burning    down    in    lights    of    dark 

and  noon? 
I've    a    rainbow    in    my    heart    eclipses    sun    and 

moon! 
— From   "  The    Way   of   Wonder,"   by   May  Doney. 

Published  by   the  George  H.   Doran  Company. 


The  Messages. 
"I  can  not  quite  remember   .    .    .    There  were  five 
Dropt    dead    beside    me    in    the   trench — and    three 
Whispered    their    dying    messages    to    me    .     .     ." 

Back  from  the  trenches,  more  dead  than  alive 
Stone-deaf  and  dazed,  and  with  a  broken  knee, 
He  hobbled  slowly,   muttering  vacantly: 


Fairmont    Hotel 

"Tlic  Height  of  Comfort  at  tile  Top  of  the  Town" 
VANDA  HOFF  and   the 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

Dancing  in   Rainbow  Lane  Nightly,  except 

Sunday,  7  to   1 

Special  Dinner,  $2.50 


Afternoon  Tea,    with    Rudy  Seiger's  Orchestra, 
Daily,  4:30  to  6 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spott 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

bis  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  i  CALIFORNIA 
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|  Hotel  Whitcomb  J 

At  the  Civic  Center 
|  MARKET  ST.  NEAR  EIGHTH    j 

m  Such    exclusive    features    as    the  B 

S  glass-enclosed    Sun    Room   on    the  jj 

m  Roof,    with    its    tea    service    each  B 

g  afternoon,    and   dancing    Saturday  g 

jj  night — and     a     garage     free     for  ( 

3  guests'   use — emphasize  the   Whit-  ( 
comb's  up-to-dateness. 
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"I  can  not  quite  remember  .  .  .  There  were  five 
Dropl  dead  beside  me  in  the  trench — and  three 
Whispered    their    dying    messages   to    me    .     .     . 

"Their    friends    are    waiting,    wondering    how    they 

thrive — 
Waiting   a    word    in    silence    patiently    .     .     • 
Hut    what   they   said,   or   who  their   friends  may   lie 

"I   can    not   quite   remember    .    .    .    There   were   five 

I  >n>pt    dead    beside    me    in     the    trench — ami     three 

Whispering    their    dying    messages    to    me    .     .     ." 

—  Wilfrid     Wilson     Gibson,     in     the     Nation. 


The  Valley  of  Sonoma. 
In    the   Valley  of    Sonoma, 

W  lie  re    the   blossoms    fill    the    glade 
Willi    their   perfume   and    aroma, 

Dwells  a  saucy  Spanish  jade. 

In   her  hair  a  red,  red  flower 

Tries  her  blushes  to  conceal; 
While    her    eyes,    her    only    dower, 

Tales  of  untold  love  reveal. 

On  my  lazy  mustang  ambling, 
I  >rniking  air   like  vintage   wine; 

Tli rough    the   valley    I    was    rambling 
On  a  summer   night  divine. 

She  was  standing  at  the  window 

In  the  old  adobe  wall. 
With    her   pretty   arms  akimbo. 

And    the  moonlight   over   all. 

From  my  saddle  gently  gliding. 
With  a  bound  I  reached  her  side; 

To  the  pretty  flirt  in  hiding, — 
■•  "Tis  a   night   for   love,"    I   cried. 

But — a  flashing  dagger  halted 

My  impassionate  affray. 
Thro'  the  window  then  she  vaulted. 

Stole  my  horse  and  rode  away. 

I  have  tasted  lips  of  honey 

In  old  Rome  and  gay  Paree; 
I    have  bought  with  pelf  and  money 

Love  of  low  and   high  degree; 

All  the  gems  of  London  Tower 

Would  I  give,  and  be  repaid, 

Could  I  hold  for  one  short  hour 

In  my  arms,  that  Spanish  jade. — Anon. 

■«»»■ 

The   art   of  shoeing  horses  to  protect  their 
hoofs  against  the  evils  of  hard  usage  wab  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  first  - 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Celts  as  late 
as  the  fifth  century. 
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The  servant  problem  is  solved. 
Surprisingly    low    daily    and    monthly 
rates. 
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Walters  Surgical  Company 
NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL 

To  Our  New  Location,  44 1  SUTTER  STREET 

Between    Powell    and    Stockton    Sts. 
Will  Occupy  Entire  Building 

Increased  Business  Demands  More  Space 


Telephone  Sutter  6654  Importers 

Geo.  W.  Caswell  Co. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA 
Spices,   Baking   Powder,   Flavoring 

Extracts 
442-452  Second  Street,   San  Francisco 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and   Coast    and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr.,  arrived 
last  week  in  San  Francisco  from  their  home  in 
Tucson,  Arizona.  At  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krutt- 
schnitt are  guests  at  the  St.  Francis,  but  they  will 
leave  within  a  few  days  for  Mill  Valley,  where 
they  have  taken  a  bungalow  for  the  summer 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott  have  taken  a  house 
in  Monterey  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer  and 
will  close  their  town  house  next  week.  They  will 
be  accompanied  south  by  Miss  Frances  Ames  and 
Master  Preston  Ames. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden,  who  has  been  spending 
the  early  summer  in  San  Francisco,  has  closed  her 
apartments  at  the  St.  Francis  and  has  gone  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Mrs.  Breeden  was  accompanied  on  the  Eastern  trip 
by  Mrs.  William  Sherwood,  who  will  remain  in 
the  Eastern  city  until  August. 

Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  who  has  been  attending 
school  in  Catonsville,  Maryland,  has  concluded  her 
studies  and  is  visiting  friends  in  Washington.  She 
will  return  to  her  home  in  Ross  towards  the  close 
of  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Schultz,  who  have  been  at 
the  Fairmont  since  their  arrival  from  Southern 
California,  have  taken  a  house  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Ensign  Richard  Schwerin  came  down  from  Mare 
Island  several  days  ago  and  has  been  a  guest  at  the 
St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Langton  returned  the 
first  of  the  week  from  their  wedding  trip  and  are 
guests  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M. 
A.  Miller,  at  Stanford  Court.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lang- 
ton  will  leave  in  July  for  Portland,  where  they  will 
reside   for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  who  passed  several 
days  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  after  their 
return  from  New  York,  have  taken  a  house  in 
Santa  Barbara  for  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Fullam  left  last  Thursday  to 
join  Admiral  Fullam  at  Coronado,  after  a  visit  of 
several  days  in  San  Francisco,  when  she  was  a 
guest  at  the  St.  Francis.  Mrs.  Fullam  and  her 
daughter.  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam,  went  to  Portland  a 
fortnight  ago  to  attend  the  carnival  in  the  northern 
city,  where  Admiral  Fullam  had  taken  his  flag- 
ship, the  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin  have  taken  a  cot- 
tage near  Feather  River  Inn  for  the  summer 
season.  They  will  leave  next  week  for  the  pleasure 
resort   accompanied    by   their   children. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll  and  their  two 
sons,  Master  Thomas  Driscoll,  Jr.,  and  Master 
Laurinson  Driscoll,  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara 
to  visit  Mrs.  Driscoll's  parents,  Admiral  Thomas 
Bacon   and    Mrs.    Bacon. 

Mr.  Walter  White,  who  has  been  confined  to  a 
local  sanatorium  for  several  weeks,  has  rejoined 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  White,  at  the 
Fairmont.  As  soon  as  Mr.  White  is  able  to  travel, 
the  group  will  leave  for  a  brief  sojourn  at  Del 
Monte,  and  later  in  July  will  return  to  their  home 
in    Brookline,   Massachusetts. 

Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray  and  Miss  Inez 
Macondray  will  leave  the  first  of  July  for  Santa 
Barbara  to  remain  over  the  Fourth  with  their 
aunt,  Mrs,  Macondray  Moore. 

A  group  of  San  Rafael  residents  have  returned 
to  Marin  County  from  a  sojourn  at  the  Feather 
River  Inn.  In  the  party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Parmelee  Eells,  Mrs.  James  Coffin,  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Kittle,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Griffith,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Dibblee,  and  Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer. 

Mrs.  Marie  Wells  Hanna,  who  arrived  recently 
from  New  York,  spent  the  week-end  in  Burlingame 
jwith  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur   Hilt   Vincent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  after  an  absence  of  several  months 
in   New  York  and  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  left  yesterday  for 
Tahoe  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  and  her  daughters, 
the  Misses  Muriel  and  Consuela  Vanderbilt,  will 
arrive  in  San  Francisco  Monday  from  their  home 
in  New  York.  They  will  remain  here  a  few  days 
before  proceeding  to  Del  Monte  to  pass  the  Fourth 
of  July. 

Mr.  Raymond  Baker  will  arrive  within  a  few 
days  from  New  York  for  a  brief  visit  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  Misses  Marion  and  Louise  Winston  will  ar- 
rive next  week  from  Duarte  to  visit  the  Misses 
Christine  and  Mary  Donohoe  at  their  home  in 
Menlo    Park. 

Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Billings  and  Mr.  Owen  Knapp 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  last  week  and  were 
guests  at  the  St.  Francis  for  a  few  days  before 
leaving   for   Bohemian   Grove. 

Dr.  George  Willcutt  and  Mrs.  Willcutt  have  re- 
turned to  town  from  a  visit  at  Brookdale  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  have  been  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Nor r is    Davis    since   the   destruction   of   their 


house  by    fire    last    week.      They    will    occupy    the 

Davis  home  during  the  absence  of   Mr.   and    Mrs. 

Davis  in    Santa    Barbara    this    summer.       Mr.    de 

Sabla  will   leave   for    New    York   after    the   first  of 
July- 

Captain    Henry    Strout    returned    last    week    from 

France  and  has  joined   Mrs.   Strout  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  George  Howard,  Jr.,  and  her  mother,  Mrs 

Edward   Hamilton,   have   returned  to  San  Francisco 

from   a   trip   to   Feather    River   Inn. 

Captain  I.  Lopez,  accompanied  by  Senor  C.  de 
Mellaseitas,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  last  week  and 
is   a   guest   at   the   St.   Francis. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  Mrs.  Butler 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  Friday.  Mrs.  Butler  is  a 
guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  absence  of 
Dr.    Butler  at   Bohemian  Grove. 

Dr.  Richard  Follis  and  Mrs.  Follis,  with  their 
children.  Miss  Anne  and  Master  Robert  Follis, 
will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  next  month  to  visil 
Dr.  Follis'  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Griffin,  at  their  residence  on  Washington 
Street. 

Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet  and  her  little  daughters 
have  returned  to  their  home  on  Green  Street  from 
a  visit  at  Inverness  at  the  home  of  Judge  William 
Cary  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.   Van  Fleet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham  have  gone  to 
San  Rafael,  where  they  have  taken  a  house  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Count  Eric  Lcwenhaupt  arrived  last  Monday 
from  England  and  has  joined  Countess  Lewenhaupt 
in  Palo  Alto,  where  she  has  taken  a  house  for 
the   summer. 

Mr.  Curtis  Hayden  returned  last  week  to  San 
Francisco,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  year 
in   France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  will  leave  next 
month  for  Lake  Tahoe,  having  taken  a  cottage  at 
Deer  Park  Springs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallois  re- 
cently returned  from  a  sojourn  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  will  return 
this  week  to  their  home  in  Ross  Valley  from  a 
visit  to  Shasta  Springs. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hooper  and  her  children  have  gone 
to  Carmel  to  spend  the  summer  as  has  been  their 
custom  for  several  years.  Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson 
wiill  leave  for  Carmel  later  in  the  season  to  join 
her    mother. 

Mr.  Andrew  Werner  Lawson  has  returned  to 
his  home  in  San  Francisco,  after  a  trip  to  the 
Atlantic    coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  have  gone  to  Bur- 
lingame, where  they  have  taken  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  for  the  remainder  of  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Freeman  and  the  latter's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Maud  Payne  Bogue,  are  passing 
several  days  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Mrs.  Bogue 
recently  returned  to  her  apartments  at  the  Clift 
Hotel  from  a  sojourn   in  Lake  County. 

Mrs.  Harry  Hill  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Dibblee, 
who  went  to  Los  Angeles  last  week  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Catherine  Dowling  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Orena,  will  return  to  San  Francisco  this  week. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Montgomery  will  leave  the  5th  of 
July  for  Honolulu  to  joint  Lieutenant-Commander 
Alfred  Montgomery,  U.  S.  N.,  who  left  here  last 
Monday  with  his  ship,  the  R20.  Since  their  ar- 
rival from  Southern  California  several  weeks  ago 
Lieutenant-Commander  Montgomery  and  Mrs. 
Montgomery  have  been  guests  of  the  latter's  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Francis  Smith,  in  Pied- 
mont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  will  leave  within 
a  few  days  for  Feather  River  Inn,  where  they  will 
spend  the  month  of  July- 
Mrs.  Harrison  Smith  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Alice  and  Henrietta  Harrison  Smith,  have 
reopened  their  home  on  Clay  Street,  after  having 
passed  the  winter  and  spring  in  Washington.  They 
enjoyed  a  brief  visit  in  New  York  before  returning 
to  California. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Spieker  arrived  last  Thursday  from 
the  Orient  and  has  reopened  her  home  on  Gough 
Street. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Melhuish  arrived  several  days  ago 
from  her  home  in  Yokohama  and  will  spend  the 
rest  of  the  summer  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John   Partridge   in   Sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  have  gone  to 
Tahoe  where  they  have  reopened  their  summer 
home  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs 
have  postponed  their  return  to  California  and  will 
remain  in  New  York  until  August. 

Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  and  Miss  Helene  de 
Latour  left  Saturday  for  their  country  place  at 
Rutherford  to  spend  the  summer.  Miss  de  Latour 
will  resume  her  studies  in  Menlo  Park  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Miss  Julia  Heynemann  arrived  last  week  from 
London  and  is  visiting  her  brother  and  sister-in- 
law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Heynemann. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frame  Deering  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Francesca  Deering,  will  sail  July  8th  for 
China,  to  be  gone  several  months.  In  Shanghai 
they  will  be  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Cobb. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt  and  her  children  have  left 
for  Lake  Tahoe  to  pass  the  summer  months. 

The  Misses  Virginia  and  Barbara  Harrison 
have  arrived  from  New  York  and  are  visiting  their 
uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker, 
in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  William  Smith  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Mary  Searles,  will  leave  within  a  few  days  for  a 
visit  at  Miramar. 

Mrs.  William  Gerstle  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Miriam  Gerstle,  sailed  last  week  for  France  to 
join  Mr.  Gerstle,  who  has  been  abroad  for  more 
than  a  year  doing  Red  Cross  work. 

Colonel  Benjamin  Alvord  and  Mrs.  Alvord  spent 
the  week-end  in  Menlo  Park  as  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl  has  taken  apartments  at 
the  Ritz-Carlton  in  New  York,  after  a  sojourn  in 
Virginia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pierce  Johnson,  with 
their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Towne  of  Los  Angeles,  have  left  for  a  trip  to 
Wawona. 

Miss  Marguerite  Brunswig  has  completed  her 
studies  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  in  Menlo 
Park  and   left  last  week  for   Los  Angeles  to   join 


her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  Brunswig.  Her 
sister,  Mrs.  Alexander  Field,  who  has  been  visiting 
in  the  southern  city,  wilt  not  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco   for   several    weeks   longer. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hanchett,  accompanied  by  his  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Alice  Hanchett,  returned  during  the  week 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  Miss  Hanchett  having 
just  concluded  a  course  of  study  at  Columbia 
University. 

Captain  J.  J.  Hannigan  is  passing  several  days 
in  San  Francisco  en  route  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Coronado,  where  he  has  been  stationed  for 
several  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Lilian  Spreckels  Holbrook,  arrived 
last  week  from  their  home  in  San  Diego  and  are 
staying  at  the  Spreckels  house  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Lieutenant  Gordon  Johnson  returned  last  week 
from  France  and  is  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Frank 
Johnson,   at  her  apartments  on   Powell   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  have  gone  to  Bos- 
ton  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mine.  Schumann-Heink  arrived  Friday  from  San 
Diego  and  is  spending  a  few  days  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Sproule  have  gone  to  Yosemite  for  a  ten 
days'  visit. 

Mrs.  Harold  Law  and  her  children  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hopkins  and  her  little  son  will  leave  in 
July    for   Tahoe    to    spend    several    weeks. 

Captain  S.  S.  Eberle,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  from  San  Diego  and  is  staying  at  the 
St.    Francis. 

Miss  Mary  Martin  and  her  cousin,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Martin,  have  returned  to  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  in  Burlingame  for  the 
vacation  months. 

Mrs.  Jonathan  Bixby  arrived  last  week  from 
Los  Angeles  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Malcolm  Seeley  arrived  Satur- 
day from  their  home  in  Seattle  and  will  take  a 
house  in  San'  Mateo  for  the  summer.  At  present 
they  are  guests  at  the  St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dillingham  arrived  last 
week  from  Honolulu  and  will  leave  within  a  day 
or  so  to  pass  the  holidays  at  Del  Monte. 

Colonel  J.  A.  Lundeen  and  Mrs.  Lundeen  and 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Edwin  Pritchett,  have  closed 
their  apartment  in  Washington  and  have  gone  to 
Vineyard  Haven,  Massachusetts,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  summer. 

Miss  Nancy  Glenn  and  Miss  Jean  Wharton  of 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  arrived  the  close  of  the 
week  from  the  East  and  are  guests  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Glenn,  the  par- 
ents of  Miss  Glenn,  came  from  their  home  in 
Glenn  County  to  meet  the  young  girls  and  with 
them  spent  the  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  chaperoned  a  group  of 
the  younger  set,  who  passed  the  week-end  at  Del 
Monte.  In  the  group  were  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin,  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam,  Mr.  Chouteau  John- 
son,  and    Mr.   Richard    Schwerin. 

Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Coleman  is  passing  the 
summer  season  in  Saratoga. 

Dr.  Edward  Younger  and  Mrs.  Younger  have 
returned  to  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  from 
a  trip   to    the  Feather   River   Inn. 

Miss  Sara  Butler  spent  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame as  the  house  guest  of  Miss  Helen  Crocker. 
Miss  Butler  accompanied  her  father.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  from  New  York  and  with  him  has 
been   a  guest   at   the   Palace   Hotel. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Oyster  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Oyster,  are  spending  the  summer  months  at 
Pebble    Beach. 

Mrs.  Hippolyte  Dutard  is  visiting  in  Los  An- 
geles, where  she  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Abery   McCarthy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin  returned 
Sunday  to  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacher  left  last  week 
for  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley.  They  were 
accompanied  on  the  trip  by  Miss  Margery  Leowe. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin  returned  the  first 
of  the  week  to  their  home  in  Menlo  Park  from  a 
brief  visit  in  San  Francisco.  They  were  guests  at 
the   St.    Francis  during   their   sojourn   here. 

Mr.  William  Shieis  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  France  and  has  joined  his  parents, 
Major  Wilson  Shieis  and  Mrs.  Shieis,  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Bosqui",  who  have  been 
living  in  England  for  some  time,  will  shortly  re- 
turn to  this  country,  and  will  make  their  home  in 
New    York. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  Carl  L. 
George,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  H.  V.  Overington, 
Chicago;  Mr.  R.  H.  Gibson,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Allen,  San  Mateo;  Mr.  V.  Ral- 
dervey,  Rome,  Italy;  Mr.  C.  H.  McMaster,  Gal- 
veston, Texas;  Mr.  E.  J.  Christiansen,  Norway; 
Mr.  E.  M.  Sutherland,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Mr.  Sam 
S.  Cool,  Racine,  Wisconsin;  Mr.  E.  C.  Burton, 
Denver;  Mr.  O,  A.  Spencer,  Chicago;  Mr.  Roger 
Deering,  Miami,  Florida;  Mr.  Louis  G.  Exelson, 
Milwaukee;  Mr.  Louis  F.  Henshaw,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs..  Richard  E.  Mulcahy  have  opened 
their  country  home  near  Menlo  Park.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mulcahy  have  leased  an  apartment  on  Park 
Avenue,   in  New  York,   for  the  coming  winter. 

Registered  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  are  Captain  D.  A. 
Dietrickson,  Seattle;  Mr.  L.  S.  Pitcher,  New- 
York  City;  Mr.  W.  T.  Bretherton,  Chicago;  Mr. 
E.  B.  Byer,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  E.  W.  de  Haven, 
Grand    Rapids,    Michigan. 

Among  those  who  have  made  recent  reservations 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustav 
Bissing  of  New  York;  Mr.  Simon  A.  Kohn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Taft  and  son,  Mr.  E.  N.  Green- 
baurn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florshei'm  and  son,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Lowenbach,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Lowen- 
bach,  all  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  Max  Martin,  Mrs. 
Asiel,  Miss  Murch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Georgeio  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Frank,  Miss  Anna 
Thalman,  Mrs.  Dreyfuss,  Dr.  Sachs  and  Mrs. 
Sachs,  Mrs.  A.  Stern,  Mrs.  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt, Jr.,  and  children,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Liebman 
and  party,  Mrs.  Kaskell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Sulz- 
berger, Dr.  Vineburg  and  Mrs.  Vineburg,  Mrs. 
Harry  H.  Mack,  all  of  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  T.   Cook,   Mr.  A.   L.    Gustin  and  son,  Mrs. 
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CIVIC    AUDITORIUM 
Wednesday    Evening   July   2d 
M.     Hrubanik    Presents    His    Massive, 
Spectacular  Production  of 

"  A  I  D  A  " 

Given    with    Immense    Success    at    the 
Greek   Theatre 
MAUDE    FAY 
And    All-Star    Cast — Magnificent    Ensemble 
and   Ballet — Superb  Scenery  and   Costumes 
ORCHESTRA    OF    75 
Reserved    seats,    $2,    $1.50,    $1,    75c    and 
50c,  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
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Bcaham,  and  Miss  Helen  Beahani,  of  Kansas  City; 
Mr.  and  Joseph  E.  Block  and  family  and  Mr.  Lee 
J.    Lowman  and  party,   of   Cincinnati. 

■*♦*■ 

Return  of  the  Skull. 
One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the 
peace  treaty  framed  at  Paris  is  the  demand 
for  the  return  of  "the  skull  of  the  Sultan 
Okwawa  and  the  Koran  of  the  Caliph  Oth- 
man." 

The  Koran  of  the  Caliph  Othman  is  one 
of  the  holiest  of  holy  things  to  the  Moslem 
world.  It  is  as  sacred  to  the  Mahometan  as 
would  he  a  manuscript  of  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  John  in  St.  John's  handwriting  had 
the   Christian  world  any  such  treasure. 

Caliph  Othman  was  both  kinsman  and  son- 
in-law  of  Mahomet.  After  the  death  of  the 
Prophet  considerable  dispute  arose  over  the 
varying  versions  of  the  Koran  which  had  de- 
veloped from  careless  copying  or  from  passing 
of  the  texts  from  mouth  to  mouth.  So  the 
Caliph  summoned  to  Medina  Zaid  Abu  Thabit, 
who  had  been  amanuensis  to  Mahomet,  and, 
assigning  three  learned  scholars  to  help  him, 
ordered  an  authentic  text  prepared.  This 
done,  three  copies  of  it  were  made.  The 
original  remained  in  Medina.  The  copies 
went  to  Damascus,   Kufa,   and  Basra. 

This  was  done  in  664  and  all  earlier 
copies  of  the  Koran  were  burned.  Thus  for 
more  than  1200  years  this  manuscript  has 
been  religiously  preserved  and  highly  vene- 
rated. 

When  General  Allenby  neared  Medina  dur- 
ing the  campaign  in  the  Near  East,  Enver 
Pasha  and  a  body  of  Turkish  troops  in  his 
command  removed  the  sacred  original  from 
Medina.  Now  it  will  go  to  the  King  of  the 
Hedjaz,  recognized  by  the  Allied  powers  as 
the  political  successor  to  Mahomet,  and  it  will 
do  much  to  confirm  his  authority  in  the  eyes 
of  the   faithful. 

The  skull  of  Okwawa,  Sultan  of  a  portion 
of  Central  Africa,  is  to  the  ignorant  natives 
of  the  dark  continent  what  the  king's  seal  was 
to  subjects  of  a  mediaeval  European  monarch 
— the  symbol  of  all  power  and  authority. 
Whoso  possessed  it  was  sovereign ;  whoso 
lacked  it  was  an  impostor.  How  the  Germans 
secured  it  is  one  of  the  untold  stories  of  the 
war — locked,  perhaps,  in  the  archives  of  the 
British  Foreign  Ofhce.  But  back  it  goes  to  the 
British  crown,  to  be  added  to  the  many  other 
curious  objects  which  attest  in  native  eyes 
the  genuineness  of  the  king's  right  to  rule — 
as  for  instance  the  Una  Bird,  a  diamond 
brooch  which  proclaims  him  rightful  ruler  of 
a  section   of  India. 
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July  and  August 

A  very  superior  place  to  live 
— one  hour  from  San  Fran- 
cisco— convenient,  comfort- 
able, accessible. 

Excellent  table,  refined  company, 

large  grounds,  an  inviting  and 

attractive  rest-place. 


1350  Bryant  St.,  Palo  Alto. 
30  miles  from  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Palo  Alto  3S0-R 
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BOOKS  Wanted. 

We  want  good  old  Books 
in  all  languages.  Drop  us  a  line,  and  when  in 
San  Francisco  visit  the  "Old  Book  Shop"  at 
2  Tillman  Alley,  off  Grant  Ave. ,  near  Sutter. 

G.    HARGENS,   (formerly  of  The  White  House.) 


Louis  T.  Samuels 

REAL    ESTATE 
San  Francisco  55  Montgomery  ! 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"This  stick  of  yours  is  very  heavy."  "Yes, 
mum."  "All  wrong.  They  ought  to  let  the 
police  carry  lightweight  sticks  in  summer."— 
Kansas   City   Journal. 

Flatbush — So  your  boy's  back  from  the  war  ? 
Bensonkurst— -Yes,  he's  back.  F latbusli— Did 
he  win  a  cross  over  there?  Bensonhurst— 
Well,  he  brought  home  a  French  wife  with 
him. — Yonkers   Statesman. 

"Taking  a  vacation?"  "Not  exactly,"  re- 
plied the  poet.  "I  have  merely  suspended 
operations  temporarily."  Eh?"  "I  hear  two- 
cent  postage  is  coming  back  July  1st,  and  that 
means  a  lot  to  me."— Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"How  did  that  actress  ever  secure  an  en- 
gagement, I  wonder?"  "Why,  didn't  you  read 
about  it  ?  ■  She  applied  to  a  manager  who  re- 
fused to  listen  to  her  and  she  shot  him. 
Then  she  had  several  offers." — Florida 
Times-Union. 

Guest— Waiter,  are  you  sure  this  is  ox-tail 
soup?  Waiter— Yes,  sir.  Guest— But  I've 
found  something  that  looks  like  a  tooth  in 
it.  Waiter — Well,  I  don't  know,  sir,  but  I 
reckon  that  ox  must  'ave  been  biting  'is  tail. 
— Manchester  Guardian. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  army  as  far  as 
you  have  gone?"  inquired  a  sergeant  of  a 
newly  arrived  recruit  at  camp.    "I  may  like  it 
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after  a  while,  but  just  now  I  think  there  is 
too  much  drilling  and  fussing  around  between 
meals,"  was  the  reply.— Farm  and  Home. 

"Silence  is  golden,  you  know."  "Well.  I 
don't  know  about  silence  being  golden,  but 
I've  heard  of  people  making  money  out  of  a 
still." — Boston   Transcript. 

"Mamma,"  said  eight-year-old  Elizabeth, 
"dive  me  anozzer  piece  of  tandy,  please." 
"Why,"  said  mamma,  "what  did  you  do  with 
the  piece  I  just  gave  you?"  "I  losed  it,"  re- 
plied the  little  miss.  "I  dess  put  it  in  my 
mouf  and  it  failed  right  down  in  my  'tomach." 
— Dallas  News. 

Minister — But,  Hooligan,  can't  you  live 
with  your  wife  without  fighting?  Hooligan — 
No,  sir.  I  can't.  Leastways,  not  'appily  — 
London  Opinion. 

Dauber — I  got  more  than  I  expected  for  my 
last  picture.  Friend — Why,  I  thought  your 
landlord  agreed  to  take  it  in  lieu  of  next 
month's  rent.  Dauber — Yes.  but  he  raised  my 
rent.— Tit-Bits. 

Tenderfoot — Why  is  your  little  brother 
named  "Bill"?  First-Class  Scout — Because 
he  was  born  on  the  first  of  the  month. — Boys' 
Life. 

Ma — No,  Gladys  will  not  become  engaged 
until  she  is  twenty.  Pa — But.  my  dear  woman, 
she  may  not  get  the  chance  when  she  is  twenty. 
Ma — Well,  then,  she  will  remain  twenty  until 
she  does. — London  Mail. 

"Please,  mum,  there  aint  no  coal  left  in  the 
cellar."  "Why  on  earth  didn't  you  tell  me 
before  ?"  "Because  there  was  some  then." — 
The  Passing  Shotl'. 

Proprietor  (just  demobilized : — Yus.  I've 
been  through  it — officers'  cook  two  years — 
wounded  twice.  Tommy  (tasting  the  soup)  — 
You're  lucky,  mate.  It's  a  wonder  they  didn't 
kill  yer. — London   Opinion. 

Bevis — I've  got  a  beastly  cold  in  my  head. 
Miss  Whitty — Never  mind,  Bevis.  Don't 
grumble.  Even  if  it's  only  a  cold,  it's  some- 
thing.— Houston  Post. 

Tytephisl — Is  there  anything  more  exaspe- 
rating than  to  have  a  wife  who  can  cook,  but 
won't  do  it  ?  Dyspeptic — Y'es — to  have  one 
that  can't  cook  and  will  do  it. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Mother — No,  Ethel,  a  visit  to  the  seashore 
is  out  of  the  question  this  year.  Your  father 
can't  afford  it.  Ethel — Mother,  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that  father  could  work  harder 
if  he  tried. — Life. 

Captain  Smythc  (on  his  wedding  day.  to 
little  brother-in-law) — Well,  Jack,  I'm  going 
to  take  vour  sister  away  and  have  her  all  to 
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myself  where  you  won't  see  her  any  more. 
Jack — Oh,  well,  I  can  stand  it,  if  you  can. — 
London   Opinion. 

"1  say,  old  man.  was  Smithson  in  the  club 
at  lunch-time  today  ?"  "Yes."  "Was  Robin- 
son with  him-"  "He  was."  "Awfully  sorry 
to  bother  you.  but  was  1  by  any  chance  with 
them  ?" — London    Anszvers. 

"Every  now  and  then  somebody  trie-;  to 
send  a  baby  through  the  postoffice,"  laughed 
the  clerk.  "Heartless  parents.  Don't  they 
care  whether  their  children  are  lost  or  not?" 
— Washington   Star. 

Teacher — Don't  you  know  that  punctuation 
means  that  you  must  pause?  IVillie — Course 
I   do.     An   auto  driver  punctuated   his  tire  in 


front  of  our  house  Sunday  and  he  paused  for 
half  an  hour. — Kansas  City  Star. 

"You  don't  hear  any  tall;  nowadays  about 
a  more  elastic  currency."  "No ;  what  we 
want  today  is  a  more  adhesive  currency." — 
Boston    Transcript. 

Mrs.  Crawford — Why  aren't  you  going  to 
have  your  marketing  sent  home?  Mrs.  Crah- 
shaie — I'm  only  buying  twenty -five  or  thirty 
dollars'   worth,   so   I   can   carry  it. — Life. 

Jiggs — The  Germans  regarded  fighting  as  a 
tonic.  Biggs — Yes,  and  found  it  Teutonic. — 
Cartoons  Magazine. 

Lelchwooth — Can  your  little  boy  walk  yet 
Heckler — Walk?     Why,   the   kid's   learning   to 
fly. — Judge. 


